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A 

A il*r.  [Addas.] 

Aa  ran.  the  son  of  Amiran  and  Jochebed,  and 
the  elder  brother  of  Moses  and  Miriam  (Num.  xxvi.  \ 
59,  xxxiii.  39).  He  was  a Levite,  and  is  first  men-  1 
ticoed  in  Ex.  iv.  14,  as  one  who  could  “ speak  well.” 
He  was  appointed  by  Jehovah  to  be  the  Interpreter 
and  “Ifoath"  (Ex.  iv.  16)  of  his  brother  Moses, 
who  was  “ slow  of  speech ;”  and  accordingly  he 
was  not  only  the  organ  of  communication  with  the 
Israelites  and  with  Pharaoh  (Ex.  iv.  30,  vii.  2), 
but  also  the  actual  instrument  of  working  most  of  j 
the  miracles  of  the  Exodus.  (See  Kx.  vii.  19,  &c.)  ! 
Thus  on  the  war  to  Mount  Sinai,  during  the 
battle  with  Amalek,  Aaron  is  mentioued  with  Hur, 
as  staying  up  the  weary  hands  of  Moses,  when  they 
were  lifted  up  for  the  victory  of  Israel  (not  in 
prayer,  as  is  sometimes  explained,  but)  to  bear  the  , 
rod  of  God  (see  Ex.  xvii.  9).  Through  all  this ; 
period  he  is  mentioned  as  dependent  upon  his  bro- 
ther, and  deriving  all  his  authority  from  him.  The 
contrast  between  them  is  even  more  strongly  marked 
on  the  arrival  at  Sinai.  Moses  at  once  acts  as  the 
mediator  (Gal.  iii.  19)  for  the  people,  to  come  near 
to  God  for  them,  and  to  speak  His  words  to  them. 
Aaron  only  approaches  with  Xadab,  and  Abihu,  and 
the  seventy  elders  of  Israel,  by  special  command, 
near  enough  to  see  God’s  glory,  but  not  so  as  to 
enter  His  immediate  presence.  Left  then,  on  Moses’ 
departure,  to  guide  the  people,  Aaron  is  tried  for  a 
moment  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  he  fails,  not 
from  any  direct  unbelief  on  his  own  part,  but  from 
a weak  inability  to  withstand  the  demand  of  the 
people  for  visible  “ gods  to  go  before  them.”  Pos- 
sibly it  seemed  to  him  prudent  to  make  an  image 
of  Jehovah,  in  the  well-known  form  of  Egyptian 
idolatry  (Apis  or  Mnevis),  rather  than  to  risk  the 
total  alienation  of  the  people  to  false  gods;  and  his 
weakness  was  rewarded  by  seeing  a “ feast  to  the 
Lord"  (Ex.  xxxii.  5)  degraded  to  the  lowest  form 
of  heathenish  sensuality,  and  knowing,  from  Moses’ 
words  and  deeds,  that  the  covenant  with  the  Lord 
was  utterly  broken.  There  can  hardly  he  a stronger 
contrast  with  this  weakness,  and  the  self-convicted 
shame  of  his  excuse,  than  the  burning  indignation  of 
Moses,  and  his  stem  decisive  measures  of  vengeance ; 
although  beneath  these  there  lay  an  ardent  affection, 
which  went  almost  to  the  verge  of  presumption  in 
pniyer  for  the  people  (Ex.  xxxii.  19-34),  and  gained 
forgiveness  for  Aaron  himself  (Deut.  ix.  20). — 
Aaron  was  now  consecrated  by  Moses  to  the  new 
office  of  the  high-priesthood.  The  order  of  God  for  j 
the  consecration  is  found  in  Ex.  xxix.,  and  the  record 
of  its  execution  in  Lev.  viii.  The  form  of  con- 
secration resembled  other  sacrificial  ceremonies  in 
containing,  first,  a sin-offering,  the  form  of  cleansing 
from  sin  and  reconciliation  [SIN-OFFERING] ; a 
bnmt-offering,  the  symbol  of  entire  devotion  to 
Cox  L).  B. 
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God  of  the  nature  so  purified  [Burnt-offering]  ; 
and  a meat-offering,  the  thankful  acknowledgment 
and  sanctifying  of  Gobi’s  natural  blessings  [MEAT- 
OFFERING]. It  had,  however,  besides  these,  the 
solemn  assumption  of  the  sacred  robes  (the  garb  of 
righteousness),  the  anointing  (the  symbol  of  God’s 
grace),  and  the  offering  of  the  ram  of  consecration, 
the  blood  of  which  was  sprinkled  on  Aaron  and  his 
sons,  as  upon  the  altar  and  vessels  of  the  ministry, 
in  order  to  sanctify  them  for  the  sendee  of  God. 
The  former  ceremonies  repiesented  the  blessings 
and  duties  of  the  man ; the  latter  the  special  con- 
secration of  the  priest. — The  solemnity  of  the  office, 
and  its  entire  dependence  for  sanctity  on  the  ordinance 
of  God,  were  vindicated  by  the  death  of  his  sons, 
Xadab  and  Abihu,  for  u offering  strange  fire”  on  the 
nltar  (Lev.  x.  1,  2).  From  this  time  the  history  of 
Aaron  is  almost  entirely  that  of  the  priesthood, 
and  its  chief  feature  is  the  great  rebellion  of  Korah 
ami  the  Levites  against  his  sacerdotal  dignity,  united 
with  that  of  Pnthan  and  Abiram  and  the  Keubeuites 
against  the  temporal  authority  of  Moses  [Koraii^. 
The  true  vindication  of  the  reality  of  Aarons 
priesthood  was,  not  so  much  the  death  of  Korah 
by  the  fire  of  the  Lord,  as  the  efficacy  of  his 
offering  of  incense  to  stay  the  plague,  by  which  he 
was  seen  to  be  accepted  ns  an  Intercessor  for  the 
people.  The  blooming  of  his  rod,  which  followed, 
was  a miraculous  sign,  visible  to  all,  and  caj«ble 
of  preservation,  of  God’s  choice  of  him  and  his  house. 
— ’The  only  occasion  on  which  his  individual  cha- 
racter is  seen  is  one  of  presumption,  prompted  as 
before  chiefly  by  another,  and,  as  before,  speedily 
repented  of.  The  murmuring  of  Aaron  and  Miriam 
against  Moses  clearly  proceeded  from  their  trust, 
the  one  in  his  priesthood,  the  other  in  her  prophetic 
inspiration,  as  equal  commissions  from  God  (Xum. 
xii.  2).  It  seems  to  have  vanished  at  once  before 
the  declaration  of  Moses’  exaltation  above  all  pro- 
phecy and  priesthood,  except  that  of  One  who  was 
to  come.  On  all  other  occasions  he  is  spoken  of 
as  acting  with  Moses  in  the  guidance  of  the  people. 
Leaning  as  he  seems  to  have  done  wholly  on  him, 
it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  have  shared  his  sin 
at  Meribah,  and  its  punishment  [Moses]  (Xum. 
xx.  10-12).  Aaron's  death  seems  to  have  followed 
very  speedily.  It  took  place  on  Mount  Hor,  after 
the  transference  of  his  robes  and  office  to  Klcazar, 
who  alone  with  Moses  was  present  at  his  death, 
and  performed  his  burial  (Xum.  xx.  28).  This 
mouut  is  still  called  the  “ Mountain  of  Aaron.” 
[Hor.] — The  wife  of  Aaron  was  Elishebn  (Ex.  vi. 
23);  and  the  two  sons  who  survived  him,  Kleazar 
and  Ithamar.  The  high-priesthood  descender!  to  the 
former,  and  to  his  descendants  until  the  time  of  Eli, 
who,  although  of  the  house  of  Ithamar,  received  the 
high-priesthood,  and  transmitted  it  to  his  children; 
with  them  it  continued  till  the  accession  of  Solo- 
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mon,  who  took  it  from  Abiathar,  and  restored  it  to 
Zadok  (of  the  house  of  Eleazar),  so  fulfilling  the 
prophecy  of  1 Sam.  ii.  30. 

Ab  (fattier ),  an  element  in  the  composition  of 
many  proper  names,  of  which  Abba  is  a Chaldaic 
form,  the  syllable  affixed  giving  the  emphatic  force 
of  the  definite  article.  Applied  to  God  by  Jesus 
Christ  (Mark  xiv.  36),  and  by  St.  Paul  (Rom.  viii. 
15  ; Gal.  iv.  6). 

Ab.  [Months.] 

Ab'acnc,  2 Esdr.  i.  40.  [Habakkuk.] 

Abad'don,  Rev.  ix.  11.  [Apollyon.] 

Abadi  as  - Obadiah,  son  of  Jehiel  (1  Esd. 
viii.  35). 

Abag  tha,  one  of  the  seven  eunuchs  in  the 
Persian  court  of  Ahasucrus  (Esth.  i.  10). 

Ab'ana,  one  of  the  “ rivers  of  Damascus  ” 
(2  K.  v.  12).  The  Barada  and  the  Awaj  are  now 
the  chief  streams  of  Damascus,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  former  of  these  represents  the 
Abana  and  the  latter  the  Pharpar  of  the  text.  The 
Barada  rises  in  the  Antilibanus,  at  about  23  miles 
from  the  city,  after  flowing  through  which  it  runs 
across  the  plain,  till  it  loses  itself  in  the  lake  or 
marsh  Bahrct  cl-Kibltyeh, 

Ab’arim,  a mountain  or  range  of  highlands 
on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  laud  of  Moab 
(Deut.  xxxii.  49),  facing  Jericho,  and  forming  the 
eastern  wall  of  the  Jordan  valley  at  that  part.  Its 
most  elevated  spot  was  “ the  Mount  Nebo,  1 head  ’ 
of  4 the ' Pisgah,”  from  which  Moses  viewed  the 
Promised  Land  before  his  death.  There  is  nothing 
to  prove  that  the  Abarim  were  a range  or  tract  of 
any  length,  unless  the  Ije-Abarim  (“  heaps  of  A.”) 
named  in  Num.  xxxiii.  44,  and  which  were  on  the 
south  frontier  of  Moab,  are  to  be  taken  as  belonging 
to  them.  These  mountains  arc  mentioned  in  Num. 
xxvii.  12,  xxxiii.  47,  48,  and  Deut.  xxxii.  49;  also 
probably  in  Jer.  xxii.  20,  where  the  word  is  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  “ passages.” 

Ab'ba,  [Ab.] 

Ab'da.  1.  Father  of  Adoniram  (IK.  iv.  6).— 2. 
Son  of  Shammua  (Neh.  xi.  17),  called  Obadiah  in 
1 Chr.  ix.  16. 

Ab'deel,  father  of  Shelemiah  (Jer.xxxvi.  26). 

Ab'dL  1.  A Merarite,  and  ancestor  of  Ethan  the 
singer  (l  Chr.  vi.  44).— 2.  The  father  of  Kish,  a 
Merarite,  in  the  reign  of  Hczckioh  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 
—3.  One  of  the  Bene-Elam  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who 
had  married  a foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  26). 

Ab'dias,  2 Esdr.  i.  39.  [Obadiah.] 

Abdiel,  son  of  Guni  and  father  of  Ahi,  one  of 
the  Gadites  who  were  settled  in  the  land  of  Bashan 
(1  Chr.  v.  15)  in  the  days  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah. 

Ab  don.  1.  A judge  of  Israel  (Judg.  xii.  13, 
15),  perhaps  the  same  person  as  Bedan  in  1 Sam. 
xii.  11.— 2.  Son  of  Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  23).— 
3.  First-born  son  of  Jehiel,  son  of  Gibcon  (1  Chr. 
viii.  30,  ix.  35,  36).— 4.  Son  of  Micah,  a contem- 
porary of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20),  called  Ach- 
bor  in  2 K.  xxii.  12.— 5.  A city  in  the  tribe  of 
Asher,  given  to  the  Gershonites  (Josh.  xxi.  30 ; 

1 Chr.  vi.  74). 

Abed'nego  (i.  e.  servant  of  Nego,  perhaps  the 
same  as  .Veto),  the  Chaldacan  name  given  to  Azariah. 
one  of  the  three  friends  of  Daniel,  miraculously  saved 
from  the  fiery  furnace  (Dan.  iii).  [Azariah.] 

AImI,  in  Hebr.  He'bel  (i.  e.  breath,  vapour, 
transitoriness,  probably  so  called  from  the  shortness 
of  his  life),  the  second  son  of  Adam,  murdered  bv 
his  brother  Cain  (Gen.  iv,  1-16).  Jehovah  showed 


ABEL 

respect  for  Abel’s  offering,  but  not  for  that  of  Cain* 
because,  according  to  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
(xi.  4),  Abel  “ by  faith  offered  a more  excellent  sa- 
crifice than  Cain.”  The  expression  “ sin,”  *.  e.  sin- 
offering,  “ lieth  at  the  door  ' (Gen.  iv.  7),  seems  to 
imply  that  the  need  of  sacrifices  of  blood  to  obtain 
forgiveness  was  already  revealed.  Our  Lord  spoke 
of  Abel  as  the  first  martyr  (Matt,  xxiii.  35) ; so 
did  the  early  church  subsequently.  The  place  of 
his  murder  and  his  grave  are  pointed  out  near  Da- 
mascus ; and  the  neighbouring  peasants  tell  a cu- 
rious tradition  respecting  his  burial  (Stanlev,  S.  & 
P.  p.  413). 

AT>ei,  the  name  of  several  places  in  Palestine, 
probably  signifies  a meadow.  L A'beI/-beth- 
ma'achah,  a town  of  some  importance  (“  a city 
and  a mother  in  Israel,”  2 Sam.  xx.  19),  in  the 
ext  reme  N.  of  Palestine ; named  with  Dan,  Cinneroth, 
Kedesh ; and  as  such  falling  an  early  prey  to  the 
invading  kings  of  Syria  (1  K.  xv.  20)  and  Assyria 
(2  K.  xv.  29).  In  the  parallel  passage,  2 Chr.  xvi. 
4,  the  name  is  changed  to  Abel  Maim,  44  Abel  on 
the  waters.”  Here  Sheba  was  overtaken  and  be- 
sieged by  Joab  (2  Sam.  xx.  14,  15);  and  the  city 
was  saved  by  the  exercise,  on  the  part  of  one  of  its 
inhabitants,  of  that  sagacity  for  which  it  was  pro- 
verbial (18).  In  verses  14  and  18  it  is  simply  Abel, 
and  in  14  is  apparently  distinguished  from  Beth- 
maachah.— 2.  A'bel-mizra'im,  $.  e.  the  mourn- 
ing of  Egypt,  the  name  given  by  the  Canaanites  to 
the  floor  of  Atad,  at  which  Joseph,  his  brothers, 
and  the  Egyptians  made  their  mourning  for  Jacob 
(Gen.  1.11).  It  was  beyond  (on  the  cast  of)  Jordan. 
[Atad.1 — 3.  A’bel-siut'tim,  “the  meadow  of  the 
acacias,  in  the  “plains”  of  Moab;  on  the  low 
level  of  the  Jordan  valley,  as  contradistinguished 
from  the  cultivated  44  fields”  on  the  upper  level  of 
the  table-land.  Here — their  last  resting-place  before 
crossing  the  Jordan — Israel  44  pitched  from  Beth- 
jesimoth  unto  A.-Shittim  ” (Num.  xxxiii.  49).  The 
place  is  most  frequently  mentioned  by  its  shorter 
nameofShittim.  [Shittim.]  In thedaysof  Josephus 
it  was  still  known  as  Abila,  the  town  embosomed  in 
palms,  GO  stadia  from  the  city.  The  town  and  the 
palms  have  disappeared  ; but  the  acacia-groves,  de- 
noted by  the  name  Shittim,  still  remain,  44  marking 
with  a line  of  verdure  the  upper  terraces  of  the  Jor- 
dan valley”  (Stanley,  S.tfP.  298).— 4.  A’bee- 
me’holah  (“  meadow  of  the  dance  ”),  named  with 
Beth-shean  and  Jokneam  (IK.  iv.  12),  and  there- 
fore in  the  N.  part  of  the  Jordan  valley. 
To  “the  border  (the  ‘lip’  or  ‘brink’)  of 
Abel-meholah,”  and  to  Beth-shittah  (the  44  house  of 
the  acacia  ”),  both  places  being  evidently  down  in 
the  Jordan  valley,  the  routed  Bedouin  host  fled 
from  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  22).  Here  Elisha  was 
found  at  his  plough  by  Elijah  returning  lip  the 
valley  from  Horeb  (1  K.  xix.  16-19).— 5.  A'bel- 
CF.'ramim,  in  the  A.  V.  rendered  “the  plain  of  the 
vineyards,”  a place  eastward  of  Jordan,  beyond 
Aroer ; named  as  the  point  to  which  Jephthah's  pur- 
suit of  the  Bene-Ammon  extended  (Judg.  xi.  33). 
An  Abel  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  at  G miles  be- 
yond Philadelphia  (Rabbah) ; and  another  more  to 
the  N.  12  miles  E.  from  Gadara,  below  the  Hie- 
romax.— 8.  44  The  GREAT  4 Abel,’  in  the  field  of 
Joshua  the  Bethshcmite”  (1  Sam.  vi.  18).  By 
comparison  with  14  and  15,  it  would  seem  that  for 
Ahcl  should  be  read  Kben  = stone.  Our  translators, 
by  the  insertion  of  44  stone  of,”  take  a middle 
course. 
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ABEZ 

Abez,  a town  in  the  possession  of  Issachnr, 
named  between  Kishion  and  Remeth,  in  Josh.  xix. 
20.  only. 

Abi,  mother  of  king  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  2). 
The  name  is  written  Abijah  in  2 Chr.  xxix.  1.  Her 
lather’s  name  was  Zachariah.  He  was  perhaps  the 
Zecbariah  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (viii.  2). 

Abi  a,  Abi  ah,  or  Abi  jah.  1.  Son  of  Becher, 
the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8).— 2.  Wife  of 
Herron  (1  Chr.  ii.  24).— 3.  Second  son  of  Samuel, 
whom  together  with  his  eldest  son  Joel  he  made 
judge  in  Beersheba  (1  Sam.  viii.  2 ; 1 Chr.  vii.  28). 
The  corruptness  of  their  administration  was  the 
reason  alleged  by  the  Israelites  for  their  demanding 
a king.— 4.  Abijah,  or  Abijam,  the  son  of  Reho- 
bosnn  (1  Chr.  iii.  10;  Matt.  i.  7).— 5.  Mother  of 
king  Hezekiah.  [Abi.]— 6.  Descendant  of  Eleazar, 
and  chief  of  the  eighth  of  the  24  courses  of  priests 
(Luke  i.  5)  ; the  same  as  AbuaH,  4. 

Abi-Alhon.  [Abiel.] 

Abi  asaph  (Ex.  vi.  24),  otherwise  written 
Ebi  asaph  (1  Chr.  vi.  23,  37,  ix.  19),  the  head 
of  cue  of  the  families  of  the  Korhitcs  (a  house  of 
the  Kohathites),  but  his  precise  genealogy  is  some- 
what uncertain.  In  Ex.  vi.  24,  he  appears  at  first 
eight  to  be  represented  as  one  of  the  sons  of  Korah, 
and  as  the  brother  of  Assir  and  Elknnah.  But  in 
1 Chr.  vi.  be  appears  as  the  son  of  Elkanah,  the  son 
of  Assir,  the  son  of  Korah.  The  natural  inference 
from  this  would  be  that,  in  Ex.  vi.  24,  the  expression 
“the  sons  of  Korah”  merely  means  the  families 
into  which  the  house  of  the  Korhites  was  subdi- 
vide Among  the  remarkable  descendants  of  Abi- 
uaph.  according  to  the  text  of  1 Chr.  vi.  33-37, 
were  Samuel  the  prophet  and  Elkanali  his  father 
(l  Sam.  i.  1),  and  Hetnan  the  singer;  but  Ebiasnph 
seeru  to  be  improperly  inserted  in  ver.  37. 

Abiathar,  high-priest  and  fourth  in  descent 
from  Eli,  who  was  of  the  liue  of  Ithamar,  the 
younger  son  of  Aaron.  Abiathar  was  the  only  one 
of  a 11  the  eons  of  Ahimelech  the  high-priest  who 
escaped  the  slaughter  inflicted  upon  his  father’s 
house  by  £aul,  at  the  instigation  of  Doeg  the 
Edomite  (see  title  to  Ps.  Iii.  and  the  psalm  itself), 
*ra  revenge  for  his  having  inquired  of  the  Lord  for 
David,  and  given  him  the  shew-bread  to  eat,  and 
the  sword  of  Goliath  the  Philistine,  as  is  related  in 
1 Sara.  xxii.  Abiathar  hnving  become  high-priest 
fled  to  David,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  inquire  of 
the  Lord  for  him  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  9,  xxx.  7 ; 2 Sam. 
H.  1,  r.  19,  Ac.).  The  fact  of  David  having  been 
the  unwilling  cause  of  the  death  of  all  Abiathar’ s 
kindred,  ooupled  with  his  gratitude  to  his  father 
Ahimelech  for  his  kindness  lo  him,  made  him  a firm 
and  s ted  fast  friend  to  Abiathar  all  his  life.  Abiathar 
cc  his  part  was  firmly  attached  to  David.  He  ad 
hered  to  him  in  his  wanderings  while  pursued  by 
Soul ; he  was  with  him  while  he  reigned  in  Hebron 
(2  Sam.  ii.  1-3),  the  city  of  the  house  of  Aaron 
(Josh.  xxi.  10-13);  he  canned  the  ark  before  him 
when  David  brought  it  up  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr. 
xv.  11 ; 1 K.  ii.  26);  he  continued  faithful  to  him 
in  Absalom’s  rebellion  (2  Sam.  xv.  24,  29,  35,  36, 
xrii.  15-17,  xix.  11);  and  “was  afflicted  in  all 
wherein  David  was  afflicted.”  He  was  also  one  of 
David’s  chief  counsellors  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  34).  When, 
however,  Adonijah  set  himself  up  for  David's  suc- 
cessor on  the  throne,  in  opposition  to  Solomon,  Abia- 
thar, perhaps  in  rivalry  to  Zadok,  sided  with  him, 
and  was  one  of  his  chief  partisans,  while  Zadok  was  j 
on  Solomon’s  ride.  For  this  Abiathar  was  banished 


to  his  native  village,  Anathoth,  in  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (Josh.  xxi.  18),  and  narrowly  escaped 
with  his  life,  which  was  spared  by  Solomon  only  on 
the  strength  of  his  long  and  faithful  service  to  L&vid 
his  father.  He  was  deprived  of  the  high-priesthood, 
and  we  are  told  that  “ Zadok  the  priest  did  the 
king  put  in  the  room  of  Abinthar’  (1  K.  ii.  27, 
35).  There  are  one  or  two  difficulties  connected 
with  Abiathar,  to  which  a brief  reference  must  be 
made.  (1.)  It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  position 
of  Abiathar  relatively  to  Zadok,  and  to  account  for 
the  double  high-priesthood.  Zadok,  who  was  de- 
scended from  Eleazar,  the  elder  son  of  Aaron,  is 
first  mentioned  in  1 Chr.  xii.  28,  where  he  is  de- 
scribed as  “ a young  man  mighty  of  valour,”  and  is 
said  to  have  joined  David  while  he  reigned  in  He- 
bron. From  this  time  we  read,  both  in  the  books 
of  Samuel  and  Chronicles,  of  “ Zadok  and  Abiathar 
the  priests,”  Zadok  being  always  named  first.  And 
yet  we  are  told  that  Solomon  on  his  accession  put 
Zadok  in  the  room  of  Abiathar.  Perhaps  the  true 
state  of  the  case  was,  that  Abiathar  was  the  first, 
and  Zadok  the  second  priest;  but  that  from  the 
superior  strength  of  the  house  of  Eleazar,  which 
enabled  it  to  furnish  16  out  of  the  24  courses  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.),  Zadok  acquired  considerable  influence  with 
David  ; and  that  this,  added  to  his  being  the  heir  of 
the  cider  line,  and  perhaps  also  to  some  of  the  pas- 
sages being  written  after  the  line  of  Zadok  were 
established  in  the  high-priesthood,  led  to  the  pre- 
cedence given  him  over  Abiathar.  We  have  already 
suggested  the  possibility  of  jealousy  of  Zadok  being 
one  of  the  motives  which  inclined  Abiathar  to  join 
Adonijah’s  faction.  It  is  most  remarkable  how, 
first,  Saul’s  cruel  slaughter  of  the  priests  at  Nob, 
and  then  the  political  error  of  the  wise  Abiathar,  led 
to  the  fulfilment  of  God’s  denunciation  against  the 
house  of  Eli,  as  the  writer  of  1 K.  ii.  27  leads  us  to 
observe  when  he  says  that  “ Solomon  thrust  out  Abia- 
thar from  being  priest  unto  the  Lord,  that  he  might 
fulfil  the  word  of  the  Lord  which  He  spake  concerning 
the  house  of  Eli  in  Shiloh.”  (2.)  In  2 Sam.  viii. 
17,  and  in  the  duplicate  passage  1 Chr.  xviii.  16,  and 
in  1 Chr.  xxiv.  3,  6,  31,  we  have  Ahimelech  substi- 
tuted for  Abiathar,  and  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Abia- 
thar, instead  of  Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahimelech. 
Whereas  in  2 Sam.  xx.  25,  and  in  every  other 
passage  in  the  0.  T.,  we  are  uniformly  told  that  it 
was  Abiathar  who  was  priest  with  Zadok  in  David’s 
reign,  and  that  he  was  the  son  of  Ahimelech,  and 
that  Ahimelech  was  the  son  of  Ahitub.  The  diffi- 
culty is  increased  by  finding  Abiathar  spoken  of  as  the 
high  priest  in  whose  time  David  ate  the  shew-bread, 
in  Mark  ii.  26.  However,  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  David’s  friend  being  Abiathar  the  son  of  Ahi- 
melech preponderates  so  strongly,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  any  rational  reconciliation  is  so  clear,  that 
one  can  only  suppose  that  the  error  was  a clerical 
one  originally,  and  was  propagated  from  one  passage 
to  another.  The  mention  of  Abiathar  by  our  Lord, 
in  Mark  ii.  26,  might  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  if 
Abiathar  was  the  person  who  persuaded  his  father 
to  allow  David  to  have  the  bread,  and  if,  as  is  pro- 
bable, the  loaves  were  Abiathnr’s  (Lev.  xxiv.  9), 
and  given  bv  him  with  his  own  hand  to  David. 

Ahib.  [Months.] 

A'bidah  or  Abi  da,  a son  of  Midian  (Gen.  xxv. 
4;  1 Chr.  i.  33). 

Abidan,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  1 1,  ii.  22,  vii.  60,  G5, 
x.  24). 

B 2 
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ABIE  L 

AlrieL  1.  The  father  of  Kish,  and  conse- 
quently grandfather  of  Saul  (1  Sara.  ix.  1),  as  well 
as  of  Abner,  Saul's  commander-in-chief  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  51).  In  the  genealogy  in  1 Chr.  viii.  33,  ix. 
39,  Ner  is  made  the  father  of  Kish,  and  the  name 
of  Abiel  is  omitted,  but  the  correct  genealogy  ac- 
cording to  Samuel  is: — 

Ahiel 

I 


Saul  Abner. 

—2.  One  of  David's  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  32). 
In  2 Sam.  xxiii.  31  he  is  called  Abialbon,  which 
Kennicott  decides  is  the  true  reading,  though  it 
seems  moie  pioboble  that  the  copyist  carried  his 
eye  forward  to  the  next  verse,  and  that  “ the 
Shaalbonitc  ” there  was  the  cause  of  his  error.  The 
Syr.  of  2 Sam.  has  44  Abi,  the  son  of  Abialmon  of 
Gilead.”  Abiel  was  a native  of  the  Arabah,  or 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  as  his  name  “Arbathite” 
indicates. 

Abie  ter.  1.  Eldest  son  of  Gilead,  and  descend- 
ant of  Manasseh,  and  apparently  at  one  time  the 
leading  family  of  the  tribe  (Josh.  xvii.  2 ; 1 Chr. 
vii.  18;  Num.  xxvi.  30,  where  the  name  is  given 
in  the  contracted  form  of  Jeezer).  In  Chronicles, 
Abiezer  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the  text,  said 
to  have  sprung  from  the  sister  of  Gilead  (1  Chi-, 
vii.  18).  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  great  Judge 
Gideon.  [Gideon.]  The  name  also  occurs  in  Judg. 
vi.  34,  viii.  2 ; and  in  an  adjectival  form  (“  the 
Abiezrite")  in  Judg.  vi.  11,  24,  viii.  32.-2.  One 
of  David’s  “ mighty  men " (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27 ; 
1 Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  12). 

Abig&'iL  1.  The  beautiful  wife  of  Nabal,  a 
wealthy  owner  of  goats  and  sheep  in  Carmel.  When 
David’s  messengers  were  slighted  by  Nabal,  Abi- 
gail took  the  blame  upon  herself,  supplied  David 
and  his  followers  with  provisions,  and  succeeded  in 
appeasing  his  anger.  Ten  days  after  this  Nabal 
dial,  and  David  sent  for  Abigail  and  made  her  his 
wife  (1  Sam.  xxv.  14,  &c.).  By  her  he  had  a son, 
called  Chileab  in  2 Sam.  iii.  3 ; but  Daniel,  in 
1 Chr.  iii.  1.— 2.  A sister  of  David,  married  to 
Jether  the  Ishmaelite,  and  mother,  by  him,  of 
Amasa  (1  Chr.  ii.  17). — The  statement  in  2 Sam. 
xvii.  25  that  the  mother  of  Amasa  was  an  Israelite 
is  doubtless  a transcriber’s  error.  There  could  be 
no  reason  for  recording  this  feet ; but  the  circum- 
stance of  David’s  sister  marrying  a heathen  Ish- 
maelite deserved  mention. 

Abih&'il.  L Father  of  Zuriel,  chief  of  the  Le- 
vitical  family  of  Merari,  a contemporary  of  Moses 
(Num.  iii.  35).— 2.  Wife  of  Abishur  (1  Chr.  ii. 
29).— 3.  Son  of  Huri,  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr. 
v.  14).— 4.  Wife  of  Rehoboam.  She  is  called  the 
daughter,  t.  e.  descendant  of  Eliab,  the  elder  bro- 
ther of  David  (2  Chr.  xi.  18).— 5.  Father  of  Esther 
and  uncle  of  Moidecai  (Esth.  ii.  15,  ix.  29). 

Abilm,  the  second  son  (Num.  iii.  2)  of  Aaron 
by  Elishcba  ( Ex.  vi.  23),  who  with  his  father  and 
his  elder  brother,  Nadab  and  seventy  elders  of  Israel 
accompanied  Moses  to  the  summit  of  Sinai  (Ex. 
xxiv.  1).  Being  together  with  Nadab  guilty  of  offer- 
ing strange  fire  (Lev.  x.  1)  to  the  Lord, ».  e.  not  the 
holy  fire  which  burnt  continually  upon  the  altar  of 
burnt-offering  (I.ev.  vi.  9,  12),  they  were  both 
consumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  and  Aaron  and  his 
surviving  sons  were  forbidden  to  mourn  for  them. 


ABILENE 

Abi’hud,  son  of  Bela  and  grandson  of  Benjamin 
(1  Chr.  viii.  3). 

Abijah  or  Abi'jam.  1.  The  son  and  successor 
of  Rehoboam  on  the  throne  of  Judah  (1  K.  xiv. 
31  ; 2 Chr.  xii.  16).  He  is  called  AbijaJi  in 
Chronicles,  Abijam  in  Kings;  the  latter  name  being 
probably  an  error  in  the  MSS.  He  began  to  reign 
B.C.  959,  and  reigned  three  years. — From  the  first 
book  of  Kings  we  learn  that  Abijah  endeavoured  to 
recover  the  kingdom  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  made 
war  on  Jeroboam.  No  details  are  given,  but  we 
are  also  informed  that  he  walked  in  all  the  sins  of 
Rehoboam  (idolatry  and  its  attendant  immoralities, 

1 K.  xiv.  23,  24),  and  that  his  heart  44  was  not 
perfect  before  God,  as  the  heart  of  David  his  father." 
In  the  secoud  book  of  Chronicles  his  war  against 
Jeroboam  is  more  minutely  described  ; he  was  suc- 
cessful in  battle,  and  took  the  cities  of  Bethel,  Jesh- 
anah,  and  Ephrain,  with  their  dependent  villages. 
It  is  also  said  that  his  army  consisted  of  400,000 
men,  and  Jeroboam’s  of  800,000,  of  whom  500,000 
fell  in  the  action ; but  our  MSS.  are  frequently  in- 
correct as  to  numbers,  and  there  are  reasons  for 
reducing  these  to  40,000,  80,000,  and  50,000. 
Nothing  is  said  bv  the  writer  in  Chronicles  of  the 
sins  of  Abijah,  but  we  are  told  that  after  his  vic- 
tory he  44  waxed  mighty,  and  married  fourteen 
wives,”  whence  we  may  well  infer  that  he  was 
elated  with  prosperity,  and  like  his  grandfather  So- 
lomon fell,  during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  into 
wickedness,  as  described  in  Kings.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Asa.— 2.  The  second  son  of  Samuel, 
called  Abiah  in  our  version.  [Abia,  Abiah, 
No.  3.]— 3.  The  son  of  Jeroboam  1.  king  of  Israel, 
in  whom  alone,  of  all  the  house  of  Jeroboam,  was 
found  44  some  good  thing  toward  the  Lord  God  of 
Israel,”  and  who  was  therefore  the  only  one  of  his 
family  who  was  suffered  to  go  down  to  the  grave  in 
peace.  He  died  in  his  childhood,  just  after  Jero- 
boam’s wile  had  been  sent  in  disguise  to  seek  help 
for  him,  in  his  sickness,  from  the  prophet  Abijah, 
who  gave  her  the  above  answer.  (1  K.  xiv.)— 4.  A 
descendant  of  Eleazar.  who  gave  his  name  to  the 
eighth  of  the  twenty-four  courses  into  which  the 
priests  were  divided  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  10; 

2 Chr.  viii.  14  ; Neh.  xii.  4,  17).  To  the  course  of 
Abijah  or  Abia  belonged  Zacharias  the  father  of 
John  the  Baptist  (Luke  i.5).— 3.  One  of  the  priests 
who  entered  into  a covenant  with  Nehemiah  to  walk 
in  God’s  few  (Neh.  x.  7) ; unless  the  nnme  is 
rather  that  of  a family,  and  the  same  with  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Abijam.  [Abijah,  No.  1.] 

ATjila.  [Abilene.] 

Abilene  (Luke  iii.  1),  a tetrarchy  of  which 
the  capital  was  Abila,  a city  situated  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Antilibanus,  in  a district  fertilised  by  the 
river  Barada.  Its  name  probably  arose  from  the 
green  luxuriance  of  its  situation,  44  Abel”  perhaps 
denoting  44  a grassy  meadow.”  [See  p.  2 b.J  The 
nnme,  thus  deriv«l,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  the  traditions  of  the  death  of  Abel,  which  arc 
associated  with  the  spot,  and  which  are  localised  by 
the  tomb  called  Nebi  Habil,  on  a height  al>ove  the 
ruins  of  the  city.  The  position  of  the  city  is  very 
clearly  designated  by  the  Itineraries  as  18  miles 
from  Damascus,  and  38  (or  32)  miles  from  Helio- 
polis or  Baal  bee. — It  is  impossible  to  fix  the  limits 
of  the  Abilene  which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  as 
the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanins.  [Lysakias] . Like  other 
districts  of  the  East  it  doubtless  underwent  many 
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changes,  both  of  masters  and  of  extent,  before  it  was 
finally  absorbed  in  the  province  of  Syria.  Josephus 
associates  this  neighbourhood  with  the  name  of  Ly- 
sanias  both  before  and  alter  the  time  referred  to  by 
the  evangelist. — The  site  of  the  chief  city  of  Abilene 
has  been  undoubtedly  identified  where  the  itine- 
raries place  it ; and  its  remains  have  been  described 
of  late  years  by  many  travellers.  It  stood  in  a 
remarkable  gorge  called  the  .S'lit  Wady  Barada , 
where  the  river  breaks  down  through  the  mountain 
towards  the  plain  of  Damascus. 

Abim  ael,  a descendant  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  28 ; 

1 Cbr.  i.  22),  and  probably  the  progenitor  of  an 
Arab  tribe. 

Abim’elech.  ( father  of  the  kituj ),  the  name  of 
several  Philistine  kings,  was  probably  a common 
title  of  these  kings,  like  that  of  Plinraoh  among  the 
Egyptians,  and  that  of  Caesar  and  Augustus  among 
the  Kotnaas.  An  argument  to  the  same  effect  is 
drawn  from  the  title  of  Ps.  xxxiv.,  in  which  the 
name  of  Abimelech  is  given  to  the  king,  who  is 
edied  Aclxi.-h  in  1 Sam.  xxi.  11.— L A Philistine, 
king  of  Genu-  (Gen.  xx.,  xxi),  who,  exercising  the 
ngbt  claimed  by  Eastern  princes,  of  collecting  all 
the  beautiful  women  of  their  dominions  into  their 
harem  (Gen.  xii.  15;  Esth.  ii.  3),  sent  for  and  took 
Sarah.  A similar  account  is  given  of  Abraham's 
conduct  on  this  occasion,  to  that  of  his  behaviour 
towards  Pharaoh  [AdfiaHam].— 2 Another  king 
of  Gerar  in  the  time  of  Isaac,  of  whom  a similar 
narrative  is  recorded  in  relation  to  Kebekah  (Gen. 
xxri.  1,  Ac.).— S.  Son  of  the  judge  Gideon  by  his 
Shechemite  concubine  (Judg.  viii.  31).  After  his 
father’s  death  he  murdered  all  his  brethren,  seventy  in 
number,  with  the  exception  of  Jotham  the  youngest, 
who  omcealed  himself;  and  he  then  persuaded  the 
SMcbemites,  through  the  influence  of  his  mother’s 
brethren,  to  elect  him  king.  It  is  evident  from  this 
namlu*  that  Shechem  now  became  an  independent 
state,  and  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  conquering 
Israelites.  When  Jotham  heard  that  Abimelech 
was  made  king,  he  addressed  to  the  Shechemites  his 
fable  of  the  trees  choosing  a king  (Judg.  ix.  1). 
After  Abimelech  had  reigned  three  years,  the  citizens 
of  Shechem  rebelled.  He  was  absent  at  the  time,  but 
he  returned  and  quelled  the  insurrection.  Shortly 
after  he  stormed  and  took  Thebez,  but  was  struck 
«n  the  head  by  a woman  with  the  fragment  of  a 
mill-stone  (comp.  2 Sam.  xi.  21);  and  lest  he 
should  be  said  to  have  died  bv  a woman,  he  bade  his 
armour-bearer  slay  him.  Thus  God  avenged  the 
sunder  of  his  brethren,  and  fulfilled  the  curse  of 
Jotham.— 4.  Son  of  Abiathar,  the  high-priest  in 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xviii.  16),  called  Ahi- 
melech  in  2 Sam.  viii.  16.  [AHIXELECH.] 

AMn'adab.  1.  A Levite,  a native  of  Kiijath- 
jenrim,  in  whose  house  the  ark  remained  20  years 
(1  Sam.  vii.  1,  2;  1 Chr.  xiii.  7).— 2.  Second 
son  of  Jesse,  who  followed  Saul  to  his  war  against 
the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xvi.  8,  xvii.  13).— 3.  A son 
of  Saul,  who  was  slain  with  his  brothers  at  the 
fatal  battle  on  Mount  Gilboa  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  2).— 
4-  Father  of  one  of  the  twelve  chief  officers  of  Solo- 
mon U K.  iv.  11). 

Abin  oam,  the  father  of  Barak  (Judg.  iv.  6, 12 ; 

v.  1,  12*. 

Abiram.  1.  A Rcubenite,  son  of  Elinb,  who 
with  Ibathan  and  On,  men  of  the  same  tribe,  and 
Korah  a Levite,  organised  a conspiracy  against 
Moses  and  Aaron  (Num.  xvi.).  [For  details,  see 
Korau.]— 2.  Eldest  son  of  Hiel,  the  Bethelite, 


ABISHAI  5 

who  died  when  his  father  laid  the  foundations  of 
Jericho  (1  K.  xvi.  34),  and  thus  accomplished  the 
i irst  part  of  the  curse  of  Joshua  (Josh.  vi.  26). 

Abi  ron  = Abiram  (Ecclus.  xlv.  18). 

Abise  i = Abishua,  son  of  Phinehns  (2  Esdr. 
i.  2) ; called  also  Aihsum  (1  Esdr.  viii.  2). 

Abishag,  a beautiful  Shunammite,  taken  into 
David's  harem  to  comfort  him  in  his  extreme  old 
age  (1  K.  i.  1-4).  After  David’s  death  Adonijah 
induced  Bathsheba,  the  queeu-mother,  to  ask  Solo- 
mon to  give  him  Abishag  in  marriage  ; but  this  im- 
prudent petition  cost  Adonijah  his  life  (1  K.  ii 
13,  &c).  [Auonuaji.] 

Abishai,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Ze- 
ruioh,  David’s  sister,  and  brother  to  Joab  and 
Asaliel  (1  Chr.  ii.  16).  It  may  be  owing  to  his 
seniority  of  birth  that  Abishai,  first  of  the  three 
brothers,  appears  as  the  devoted  follower  of  David. 
Long  before  Joab  appears  on  the  stage  Abishai  had 
attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  David.  lie  was 
his  companion  in  the  desperate  night  expedition  tc 
the  camp  of  Saul,  and  would  at  once  have  avenged 
and  terminated  his  uncle’s  quarrel  by  stabbing  the 
sleeping  king  with  his  own  spear.  But  David  in- 
dignantly restrained  him,  and  the  adventurous  war- 
riors left  the  camp  as  stealthily  as  they  liad  come, 
carrying  with  them  Saul’s  spear  and  the  cruse  of 
water  which  stood  at  his  hesul  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6-9). 
During  David’s  outlaw  life  among  the  Philistines, 
Abishai  was  probably  by  his  side,  though  nothing 
more  is  heard  of  him  till  he  appears  with  Joab  and 
Asaliel  in  hot  pursuit  of  Abner,  who  was  beaten  in 
the  bloody  fight  by  the  pool  of  Cibeon.  Asahcl 
fell  by  Abner’s  hand : at  sun-6et  the  survivors  re- 
turned, buried  their  brother  by  night  in  the  sepulchre 
of  their  father  at  Bethlehem,  and  with  revenge  in 
their  hearts  marched  on  to  Hebron  by  break  of  day 
(2  Sam.  ii.  18,  24,  32).  In  the  prosecution  of 
their  vengeance,  though  Joab’s  hand  struck  the 
deadly  blow,  Abishai  was  associated  with  him  in 
the  treachery,  and  “ Joab  and  Abislmi  killed  Abner  ” 
(2  Sam.  iii.  30).  [Adnek.]  In  the  war  against 
Hanun,  undertaken  by  David  as  a punishment  for 
the  insult  to  his  messengers,  Abishai,  ns  second  in 
command,  was  opposed  to  the  army  of  the  Am- 
monites before  the  gates  of  Kabbah,  and  drove 
them  headlong  before  him  into  Lite  city,  while  Joab 
defeated  the  Syrians  who  attempted  to  raise  the 
siege  (2  Sam.  x.  10,  14;  1 Chr.  xix.  11,  15). 
The  defeat  of  the  Edomites  in  the  valley  of  salt 
(1  Chr.  xviii.  12),  which  brought  them  to  a state 
of  vassalage,  was  due  to  Abishai,  acting  perhaps 
under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  king  (see  2 Sam. 
viii.  13),  or  of  Joab  (Ps.  lx.  title).  On  the 
outbreak  of  Absalom's  rebellion  and  the  conse- 
quent flight  of  David,  Abishai  remained  true  to  the 
king ; and  the  old  wjurior  allowed  a gleam  of  his 
ancient  spirit,  as  fierce  and  relentless  as  in  the  camp 
of  Saul,  when  he  otlered  to  avenge  the  taunts  of 
Shimei,and  urged  his  subsequent  execution  (2  Sam. 
xvi.  9;  xix.  21).  In  the  battle  in  the  wood  of 
Ephraim  Abishai  commanded  a third  part  of  the 
army  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2,  5,  12),  and  in  the  absence 
of  Amasa  was  summoned  to  assemble  the  troops  in 
Jerusalem  and  pursue  after  the  rebel  Sheba.  Joab 
being  apparently  in  disgrace  for  the  slaughter  of 
Absalom  (2  Sam.  xx.  6,  10). — The  last  act  of  ser- 
vice which  is  recorded  of  Abishai  is  his  timely 
rescue  of  David  from  the  hands  of  a gigantic  Phi- 
listine, Ishbi-benob  (2  Sam.  xxi.  17).  Ilis  |>ersonal 
prowess  on  this,  as  on  another  occasion,  when  he 
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fought  single-handed  against  three  hundred,  won 
for  him  a place  as  captain  of  the  second  three  of 
David's  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  18;  1 Chr.  xi. 
20).  But  in  all  probability  this  act  of  daring  was 
achieved  while  he  was  the  companion  of  David’s 
wanderings  as  an  outlaw  among  the  Philistines.  Of 
the  end  of  his  chequered  life  we  have  no  record. 

Abish'alom,  father  or  grandfather  of  Maachah, 
who  was  the  wife  of  Rehoboam,  and  mother  of 
Abijah  (IK.  xv.  2, 10).  He  is  called  Absalom  in 
2 Chr.  xi.  20,  21.  This  person  must  be  David’s 
son  (see  LXX.,  2 Sam.  xiv.  27).  Maachah  was 
doubtless  named  after  her  grandmother  (2  Sam. 
iii.  3).  [Maaciiaii,  3.] 

Abishu'a.  1.  Son  of  Bela,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  4).— 2.  Son  of  Phinehas, 
the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  father  of  Bukki,  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  4,  5,  50, 
51 ; Ezr.  vii.  4,  5).  According  to  Josephus  {Ant. 
viii.  1,  §3)  he  executed  the  office  of  high-priest  after 
his  father  Phinehas,  and  was  succeeded  by  Eli ; his 
descendants,  till  Zadok,  falling  into  the  rank  of  pri- 
vate persons. 

Ab'iflhur,  son  of  Shammai  (1  Chr.  ii.  28). 

Ab'isum  = Abishua,  son  of  Phinehas  (1  Esd. 
viii.  2),  elsewhere  called  Abisei. 

Abital,  one  of  David’s  wives  (2  Sam.  iii.  4 ; 
1 Chr.  iii.  3). 

Ab'itnb,  son  of  Shaharaim  by  Hushim  (1  Chr. 
viii.  11). 

Abi'nd,  descendant  of  Zorobabel  in  the  gene- 
alogy of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  i.  13).  Lord  A.  Her- 
vey  identifies  him  with  Hodaiah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24) 
and  Juda  (Luke  iii.  26),  and  supposes  him  to  have 
been  the  grandson  of  Zorobabel  through  his  daugh- 
ter Shelomith. 

Ablution.  [Purification.) 

Ab  'ner.  1.  Son  of  Ner,  who  was  the  brother 
of  Kish  (1  Chr.  ix.  36),  the  father  of  Saul.  Abner, 
therefore,  was  Saul’s  first  cousin,  and  was  made  by 
him  commander-in-chief  of  his  army  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
51).  He  was  the  person  who  conducted  David  into 
Saul’s  presence  after  the  death  of  Goliath  (xvii.  57)  ; 
and  afterwards  accompanied  his  master  when  he 
sought  David’s  life  at  Hochilah  (xxvi.  3-14).  From 
this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  him  till  after  the 
death  of  Saul,  when  he  rises  into  importance  as  the 
main  stay  of  his  family.  It  would  seem  that,  imme- 
diately after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Mount  Gilboa, 
David  was  proclaimed  king  of  Judah  in  Hebron, 
the  old  capital  of  that  tribe,  but  that  the  rest  of 
the  country  was  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines,  and  that  five  years  passed  before  any 
native  prince  ventured  to  oppose  his  claims  to  their 
power.  During  that  time  the  Israelites  were  gra- 
dually recovering  their  territory,  and  at  length 
Abner  proclaimed  the  weak  and  unfortunate  Ish- 
bosheth,  Saul’s  son,  as  king  of  Israel,  at  Mahanaim 
beyond  Jordan.  War  soon  broke  out  between  the 
two  rival  kings,  and  a **  very  sore  battle”  was 
fought  at  Gibeou  between  the  men  of  Israel  under 
Abner  and  the  men  of  Judah  under  Joab,  son  of 
Zcruiah,  David’s  sister  (1  Chr.  ii.  16).  When  the 
army  of  Ishbosheth  was  defeated,  Joab’s  youngest 
brother  Asahel,  who  is  said  to  have  been  “ as  light 
of  foot  as  a wild  roe,”  pursued  Abner,  and  in  spite 
of  warning  refused  to  leave  him,  so  that  Abner  in 
self-defence  was  forced  to  kill  him.  After  this  the 
war  continued,  success  inclining  more  and  more  to 
the  side  of  David,  till  at  last  the  imprudence  of 
Ishbosheth  deprived  him  of  the  counsels  and  gcneral- 
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ship  of  the  hero,  who  was  in  truth  the  only  support 
of  his  tottering  throne.  Abner  had  married  Rizpoh, 
Saul’s  concubine,  and  this,  according  to  the  views 
of  Oriental  courts,  might  be  so  interpreted  as  to 
imply  a design  upon  the  throne.  Rightly  or 
wrongly,  Ishbosheth  so  understood  it,  and  he  even 
ventured  to  reproach  Abner  with  it.  Abner,  in- 
censed at  his  ingratitude,  after  an  indignant  reply, 
opened  negotiations  with  David,  by  whom  he  was 
most  favourably  received  at  Hebron,  He  then 
undertook  to  procure  his  recognition  throughout 
Israel ; but  after  leaving  his  court  for  the  purpose 
was  enticed  back  by  Joab,  and  treacherously  mur- 
dered by  him  and  his  brother  Abishai,  at  the  gate 
of  the  city,  partly  no  doubt,  as  Joab  showed  after- 
wards in  the  case  of  Amasa,  from  fear  lest  so  dis- 
tinguished a convert  to  their  cause  should  gain  too 
high  a place  in  David’s  favour,  but  ostensibly  in 
retaliation  for  the  death  of  Asahel.  This  murder 
caused  the  greatest  sorrow  and  indignation  to 
David ; but,  as  the  assassins  were  too  powerful  to 
be  punished,  he  contented  himself  with  showing 
every  public  token  of  respect  to  Abner's  memory, 
by  following  the  bier  and  pouring  forth  a simple 
dirge  over  the  slain  (2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34).— -2.  The 
father  of  Joasiel,  chief  of  the  Benjamites  in  David’s 
reign  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  21):  probably  the  same  as  the 
preceding. 

Abomination  of  Desolation,  mentioned  by  our 
Saviour  as  a sign  of  the  approaching  destruction 
of  Jerusalem,  with  reference  to  Dan.  ix.  27,  xi. 
31,  xii.  11.  The  Jews  considered  the  prophecy 
of  Daniel  as  fulfilled  in  the  profanation  of  the 
Temple  under  Antiochus  Epiphancs,  when  the 
Israelites  themselves  erected  an  idolatrous  altar 
upon  the  sacred  altar,  and  offered  sacrifice  thereon : 
this  altar  is  described  as  “ an  abomination  of  deso- 
lation” (1  Macc.  i.  54,  vi.  7).  The  prophecy, 
however,  referred  ultimately  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  by  the  Romans,  and  consequently  the 
“ abomination  ” must  describe  some  occurrence  con- 
nected with  that  event.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
one  which  meets  all  the  requirements  of  the  case: 
the  introduction  of  the  Roman  standards  into  the 
Temple  would  not  be  an  “ abomination,”  properly 
speaking,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Jews 
themselves  participated  in  the  worship  of  them  ; 
moreover,  this  event,  as  well  as  several  others 
which  have  been  proposed,  such  as  the  erection  of 
the  statue  of  Hadrian,  fail  in  regard  to  the  time  of 
their  occurrence,  being  subsequent  to  the  destruction 
of  the  city.  It  appears  most  probable  that  the  pro- 
fanities of  the  Zealots  constituted  the  abomination, 
which  was  the  sign  of  impending  ruin. 

A braham,  or  A bram,  as  his  name  appears  in 
the  earlier  portion  of  the  history,  was  the  son  of 
Terah,  nnd  founder  of  the  great  Hebrew  nation. 
His  family,  a branch  of  the  descendants  of  Shcm, 
were  settled  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  beyond  the 
Euphrates.  The  three  sons  of  Terah,  Nahor,  Abram, 
nnd  Haran,  appear  in  the  book  of  Genesis  as  the 
ancestors  of  those  Shemitic  tribes  which,  migrating 
in  a south-westerly  direction  from  their  original 
settlements,  spread  through  the  region  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  iu  their  ulti- 
mate development  occupied  the  countries  from 
Damascus  to  the  extremity  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
The  details  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
immigrations  are  traced  out  in  the  history  of  Abram. 
The  family  of  Nahor  wandered  less  than  the  others, 
and  remained  principally  in  their  ancestral  pastures. 
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the  fertile  plains  of  Syria,  as  the  aristocracy  of  their 
race,  from  among  whom,  for  two  generations  at 
least,  the  descendants  of  the  migratory  branches 
sought  their  wives,  to  preserve  the  purity  of  their 
descent.  Terah  was  an  idolater.  He  and  his  sons 
“ serred  other  gods  " (Josh.  xxiv.  2),  though  there 
is  some  reason  for  supposing  that  the  worship 
which  they  practised  was  less  gross  in  its  nature 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  tribes,  and  that  the 
idea  of  the  unity  of  God  had  not  been  so  completely 
obscured  among  them.  Abram  appears  as  the 
champion  of  monotheism,  and  to  him  are  referred 
the  beginnings  of  the  Mosaic  polity. — On  the  death 
of  his  father,  who  accompanied  the  emigrants  as  far 
as  Haran  in  Mesopotamia,  Abram,  then  in  the  75th 
rear  of  his  age,  with  Sarai  his  wife,  and  Lot  his 
nephew,  son  of  his  deceased  brother  Haran,  pursued 
his  course  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  he  was 
directed  by  divine  command  (Gen.  xii.  5),  when 
be  received  the  general  promise  that  he  should 
become  the  founder  of  a great  nation,  and  that  all 
the  families  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed  in  him. 
He  passed  through  the  heart  of  the  country  by  the 
great  highway  to  Shechem,  and  pitched  his  tent 
beneath  the  terebinth  of  Moreh  (Gen.  xii.  6).  Here 
he  received  in  vision  from  Jehovah  the  further 
revelation  that  this  was  the  land  which  his  de- 
scendants should  inherit  (xii.  7).  An  altar  to 
Jehovah  perpetuated  the  memory  of  this  divine 
appearance.  The  next  halting-place  of  the  wanderer 
was  in  a strong  position  on  a mountain  east  of 
Bethel,  between  Bethel  and  Ai,  where  another  altar 
wis  reared  (Gen.  xii.  8).  But  the  country  was 
rutvring  from  famine,  and  Abram,  like  his  de- 
scendants two  centuries  later,  finding  neither  pas- 
ture for  his  cattle  nor  food  for  his  household, 
jemmyri  still  southwards  to  the  rich  corn-lands 
« Egypt.  As  the  caravan  approached  the  entrance 
to  the  country,  Abram,  fearing  that  the  great  beauty 
of  Sarai  might  tempt  the  powerful  monarch  of 
Egypt  and  expose  his  own  life  to  peril,  adopted  a 
policy  which,  as  on  a subsequent  occasion,  produced 
the  very  oonsequences  it  was  intended  to  avert. 
Sarai  was  to  represent  herself  as  his  sister,  which 
her  actual  relationship  to  him,  as  probably  the 
daughter  of  his  brother  Haran,  allowed  her  to  do 
with  some,  semblance  of  truth.  But  her  fresh 
Heathen  beauty  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
rxarth-skinoed  Egyptians:  the  princes  of  Pharaoh 
e*  her  and  praised  her  to  the  king,  and  she  was 
taken  into  the  royal  harem.  Abram  was  loaded 
with  munificent  presents,  and  the  foundation  of  his 
subsequent  prosperity  was  apparently  laid  in  Egypt. 
But  the  deception  was  discovered,  and  Pharaoh 
with  some  indignation  dismissed  him  from  the 
country  (xii.  10-20).  How  long  was  the  period  of 
Abram’s  stay  in  Egypt  is  uncertain.  It  is  supposed 
that  he  was  there  d suing  the  sway  of  the  Shepherd 
kings  in  Memphis,  and  that  from  participating  in 
their  war  of  conqnest  he  acquired  the  favour  of  the 
reigning  prince.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture,  and 
the  narrative  in  Genesis  would  seem  to  imply  that 
his  residence  in  Egypt  was  not  protracted. — Abram 
left  Egypt  with  great  possessions,  and,  accompanied 
by  Lot,  returned  by  the  south  of  Palestine  to  his 
former  encampment  between  Bethel  and  Ai.  The 
increased  wealth  of  the  two  kinsmen  was  the  ulti- 
mate cause  of  their  separation.  The  soil  was  not 
fertile  enough  to  support  them  both ; their  herds- 
men quarrelled ; and,  to  avoid  dissensions  in  a coun- 
try where  they  were  surrounded  by  enemies,  for 
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“the  Canaanite  and  Perizzite  were  then  in  the 
land,”  Abram  proposed  tliat  each  should  follow  his 
own  fortune.  Lot,  eager  to  quit  the  nomadic  life, 
chose  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Jordan,  rich  and  well- 
watered  as  the  garden  of  Jehovah ; while  Abram 
dwelt  in  tents,  a pilgrim  in  the  land  of  premise. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  two  promises  he 
had  already  received  were  reiterated  in  one.  From 
the  hill-top  where  he  stood  he  looked  northwards 
and  southwards  and  eastwards  and  westwards  upon 
the  country  hereafter  to  be  peopled  by  his  numerous 
descendants.  After  parting  from  Lot,  Abram,  strong 
in  numbers  and  wealth,  quitted  the  hill-fastness 
between  Bethel  and  Ai,  and  pitched  his  tent  among 
the  oak-groves  of  Mamre,  close  to  Hebron,  where  he 
built  a third  commemorative  altar  to  Jehovah  (Gen. 
xiii.). — The  narrative  is  now  interrupted  by  a re- 
markable episode  in  Abram’s  life,  which  vividly  re- 
presents him  in  the  light  in  which  he  was  regarded 
by  the  contemporary  chieftains  of  Canaan.  The 
chiefs  of  the  tribes  who  peopled  the  oasis  of  the  Jor- 
dan had  been  subdued  in  a previous  irruption  of 
northern  warriors,  and  for  twelve  years  had  been  the 
tributaries  of  Chedorlaomer,  king  of  Elam.  Their 
rebellion  brought  down  upon  Palestine  and  the 
neighbouring  countries  a fresh  flood  of  invaders 
from  the  north-east,  who  swept  through  the  regions 
east  of  the  Jordan,  and,  returning,  joined  battle 
with  the  revolted  chieftains  in  the  vale  of  Siddim. 
The  kiug  of  Sodom  and  his  confederates  were  de- 
feated, their  cities  plundered,  and  a host  of  captives 
accompanied  the  victorious  army  of  Chedorlaomer. 
Among  them  were  Lot  and  his  family.  Abram, 
then  confederate  with  Mamre  the  Amorite  and  his 
brethren,  heard  the  tidings  from  a fugitive,  and, 
hastily  arming  his  trusty  slaves,  started  iu  pursuit. 
He  followed  the  track  of  the  conquerors  along  the 
Jordan  valley,  came  up  with  them  by  Dan,  and  in 
a night-attack  completely  routed  their  host,  and 
checked  for  a time  the  stream  of  northern  immigra- 
tion. The  captives  and  plunder  were  all  recovered, 
and  Abram  w as  greeted  on  his  return  by  the  king 
of  Sodom,  and  by  Melchizedek  king  of  Salem,  priest 
of  the  Most  High  God,  who  mysteriously  appears 
upon  the  scene  to  bless  the  patriarch,  and  receive 
from  him  a tenth  of  the  spoil.  In  this  episode, 
Abram  “the  Hebrew”  (xiv.  13),  a foreign  chief, 
appears  as  a powerful  emir  with  a numerous  fol- 
lowing of  retainers,  living  on  terms  of  equality  with 
others  like  himself,  who  were  anxious  to  court  the 
friendship  of  so  formidable  an  ally,  and  combining 
with  the  peaceful  habits  of  a pastoral  life  the  same 
capability  for  warfare  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
Arab  race.  With  great  dignity  he  refuses  to  enrich 
himself  by  the  results  of  his  victory,  and  claims 
only  a share  of  the  booty  for  his  Amorite  confede- 
rates, to  whom  he  apparently  extends  his  protection 
in  return  for  permission  to  reside  in  their  territory 
(Gen.  xiv.). — During  his  residence  at  Hebron,  and 
while  apprehending  the  vengeance  of  the  powerful 
king  of  Elam,  the  thrice-repeated  promise  that  his 
descendants  should  become  a mighty  nation  and 
possess  the  land  in  which  he  was  a stranger,  was 
confirmed  with  all  the  solemnity  of  a religious 
ceremony  (Gen.  xv.).  A deep  sleep  fell  upou 
Abram,  and  in  the  horror  of  great  darkness  which 
shrouded  him  as  he  watched  the  sacrifices,  the 
future  destinies  of  his  race  were  symbolized  and 
revealed  with  greater  distinctness  than  heretofore. 
Each  revelation  acquired  greater  definiteness  than 
the  preceding.  He  is  now  assured  tliat,  though 
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oiiildless,  the  heir  of  his  wealth  and  the  inheritor  of 
his  blessing  shall  be  no  adopted  stranger,  but  the 
issue  of  bis  own  loins.  Ten  years  had  passed  since, 
in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  he  had  left  his 
father’s  house,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  promise 
was  apparently  more  distant  than  at  lirst.  But 
his  faith  was  counted  to  him  for  righteousness,  and 
when  the  lamp  of  fire  had  passed  between  the 
fragments  of  the  sacrifice,  Abram  entered  into  a 
covenant  with  Jehovah  (Gen.  xv.).  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  Sarai,  who  despaired  of  hnving  children  of 
her  own,  he  took  as  his  concubine  Hagar,  her 
Egyptian  maid,  who  bare  him  Ishmael  in  the  86th 
year  of  his  age  (Gen.  xvi.).  [Hagar;  Ishmael.] 
fcut  tins  was  not  the  accomplishment  of  the  pro- 
mise. Thirteen  years  elapsed,  during  which  Abram 
still  dwelt  in  Hebron,  when  the  last  6tep  in  the 
revelation  was  made,  that  the  son  of  Sami,  and  not 
Ishmael,  should  inherit  both  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  blessings.  The  covenant  was  renewed, 
and  the  late  of  circumcision  established  as  its  sign. 
This  most  important  crisis  in  Abram’s  life  is  marked 
by  the  significant  change  of  his  name  to  Abraham, 
“father  of  a multitude;”  while  his  wife's  from 
Sarai  became  Sarah.  In  his  99th  year  Abraham 
was  circumcised,  in  accordance  with  the  divine  com- 
mand, together  with  Ishmael  and  all  the  males  of 
his  household,  as  well  the  slaves  born  in  his  house 
as  those  purchased  from  the  foreigner  (Gen.  xvii.). 
The  promise  that  Sarah  should  have  a son  was 
repeated  in  the  remarkable  scene  described  in  ch. 
xviii.  Three  men  stood  before  Abraham  as  he 
sat  in  his  teut-door  in  the  heat  of  the  day.  The 
patriarch,  with  true  Eastern  hospitality,  welcomed 
the  strangers,  and  bade  them  rest  and  refresh 
themselves.  The  meal  ended,  they  foretold  the 
birth  of  Isaac  and  went  on  their  way  to  Sodom. 
Abraham  accompanied  them,  and  is  represented  as 
an  interlocutor  in  a dialogue  with  Jehovah,  in  which 
he  pleaded  in  vain  to  avert  the  vengeance  threatened 
to  the  devoted  cities  of  the  plain  (xviii.  17-33). — 
In  remarkable  contrast  with  Abraham’s  firm  faith 
with  regard  to  the  magnificent  fortunes  of  his  pos- 
terity stands  the  incident  which  occurred  during  his 
temporary  residence  among  the  Philistines  in  Gerar, 
whither  he  had,  for  some  cause,  removed  after  the 
destruction  of  Sodom.1 * * * *  Sarah’s  beauty  won  the 
admiration  of  Abimelech,  the  king  of  the  country  ; 
the  temporizing  policy  of  Abraham  produced  the 
same  results  as  before ; and  the  narrative  of  ch.  xx. 
is  nearly  a repetition  of  that  in  ch.  xii.  11-20. 
Abimelech’ s dignified  rebuke  taught  him  that  he 
was  not  alone  in  recognising  a God  of  justice.  It 
is  evident  from  Gen.  xxi.  22-34,  that  Abraham’s 
prosperity  had  at  this  time  made  him  a powerful 
auxiliary,  whom  it  was  advisable  for  Abimelech  to 
conciliate  and  court,  and  his  conduct  therefore  evi- 
dences a singular  weakness  of  character  in  one  who 
was  otherwise  so  noble  and  chivalrous. — At  length 
Isaac,  the  long-looked-for  child,  was  born.  His  birth 
was  welcomed  by  all  the  rejoicings  which  could 
greet  the  advent  of  one  whose  future  was  of  such 
rich  promise.  Sarah’s  jealousy,  aroused  by  the 
mockery  of  Ishmael  at  the  “ great  banquet  ” which 
Abraham  made  to  celebrate  the  weaning  of  her  son 


i Perhaps  the  Hittites  had  driven  out  the  Amorites 

from  Ilcbron  (cf.  xxiii.). 

s Tbe  promise,  that  " in  his  seed  all  nations  should 

be  blessed,”  would  be  now  understood  very  differently, 

and  felt  to  be  far  above  the  temporal  promise,  in 
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(Gen.  xxi.  9),  demanded  that,  with  his  mother 
Hagar,  he  should  be  driven  out  (Gen.  xxi.  10). 
The  patriarch  reluctantly  consented,  consoled  by 
the  fresh  promise  that  Ishmael  too  should  become 
a great  nation.  But  the  severest  trial  of  his  faith 
was  yet  to  come.  For  a long  period  (25  years 
according  to  Josephus)  the  history  is  almost  silent. 
The  position  which  Abraham  held  among  the  Phi- 
listines, during  his  long  residence  among  them,  is 
indicated  in  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xxi.  22-34.  At 
length  he  receives  the  strange  command  to  take 
Isaac,  his  only  son,  and  ofler  him  for  a burnt- 
offering  at  an  appointed  place.  Such  a bidding,  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  promptings  of  nature  and 
the  divine  mandate  against  the  shedding  of  human 
blood,  Abraham  hesitated  not  to  obey.  His  faith, 
hitherto  unshaken,  supported  him  in  this  final  trial, 
“ accounting  that  God  was  able  to  raise  up  his  son, 
even  from  the  dead,  from  whence  also  he  received 
him  in  a figure”  (Heb.  xi.  19) — probably  the  same 
faith  to  which  our  Lord  refers,  that  God  promised 
to  be  the  “ God  of  Isaac  ” (Gen.  xvii.  19),  and  that 
he  was  not  a “ God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living.” 
The  sacrifice  was  stayed  by  the  angel  of  Jehovah, 
the  promise  of  spiritual  blessing  for  tire  first  time 
repeated,8  and  Abraham  with  his  son  returned  to 
Beersheba,  and  lor  a time  dwelt  there  (Gen.  xxii.). 
But  we  find  him  after  a few  years  in  his  original 
residence  at  Hebron,  for  there  Sarah  died  (Gen. 
xxiii.  2),  and  was  buried  in  the  cave  of  Machpelnh, 
which  Abraham  purchased  of  Ephron  the  Hittite, 
for  the  exorbitant  price  of  400  shekels  of  silver. 
The  grasping  character  of  Ephron  and  the  generosity 
of  Abraham  are  finely  contrasted  in  the  narrative  of 
Gen.  xxiii.  In  the  presence  of  the  elders  of  Hetli, 
the  field  of  Machpelah,  with  the  cave  and  trees  that 
were  in  it,  were  made  sure  to  Abraham:  the  first 
instance  on  record  of  a legal  conveyance  of  pro- 
perty. The  mosque  at  Hebron  is  believed  to  stand 
upon  the  site  of  the  sepulchral  cave. — The  remain- 
ing years  of  Abraham’s  life  arc  marked  by  but  lew 
incidents.  In  his  advauced  age  he  commissioned 
the  faithful  steward  of  his  house  to  seek  a wife  for 
Isaac  from  the  family  of  his  brother  Nalior,  binding 
him  by  the  most  solemn  oath  not  to  contract  an 
alliance  with  the  daughters  of  the  degraded  Ca- 
naanites  among  whom  he  dwelt  (Gen.  xxiv.).  After 
Isaac’s  marriage  with  Rebecca,  and  his  removal  to 
Lahai-roi,  Abraham  took  to  wife  Keturah,  by  whom 
he  hod  six  children,  Zimran,  Jokshnn,  Medan, 
Midian,  Ishbok,  and  Shuah,  who  became  the  an- 
cestors of  nomadic  tribes  inhabiting  the  countries 
south  and  south-east  of  Palestine.  Keturah  occupied 
a position  inferior  to  that  of  a legitimate  wife,  and 
in  1 Chr.  i.  32  is  called  the  concubine  of  Abraham. 
Her  children,  like  Ishmael,  were  dismissed  with 
presents,  and  settled  in  the  East  country  during 
Abraham’s  lifetime,  and  Isaac  was  left  sole  heir  ot 
his  father’s  wealth. — Abraham  lived  to  see  the 
gradual  accomplishment  of  the  promise  in  the  birth 
of  his  grandchildren  Jacob  and  Esau,  and  witnessed 
their  growth  to  manhood  (Gen.  xxv.  26).  Of  his 
last  years  we  possess  no  record.  They  appear  to 
have  beeu  passed  in  tranquillity,  and  at  the  goodly 
age  of  1 75  he  was  “ gathered  to  his  people,”  and 


which,  perhaps,  at  first  it  seemed  to  be  absorbed. 
It  can  hardly  be  wrong  to  refer  pre-eminently  to  this 
epoch  the  declaration,  thnt  “Abruham  saw  the  day 
of  Christ  and  was  glad  ” (John  viii.  56). 
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kid  beside  Sarah  in  the  tomb  of  Machpelah  by  his 
iocs  Isaac  and  lshmael  (Gen.  xxv.  7-10). — From 
the  intimate  communion  which  Abraham  held  with 
die  Almighty,  he  is  distinguished  by  the  high  title 
of  “ the  ‘ friend  * of  God”  (2  Chr.  xx.  7 ; Is.  xli.  8 ; 
Jam.  ii.  23) ; and  El-Khalil,  “ the  friend,”  is  the 
appellation  by  which  he  is  familiarly  known  in  the 
traditions  of  the  Arabs,  who  liave  given  the  rame 
came  to  Hebron,  the  place  of  his  residence. — The 
legends  which  have  been  recorded  of  him  are  nu- 
merous. According  to  Josephus  he  taught  the 
worahip  of  one  God  to  the  Chaldaeans,  and  in- 
structed the  Egyptians  and  Phoenicians  in  astronomy 
and  philosophy.  The  Greek  tradition  related  by 
Nicolaus  of  Damascus  assigns  to  him  the  conquest 
of  that  city,  and  names  him  as  its  fourth  king. 
With  the  help  of  lshmael  he  is  said  to  have  rebuilt, 
tor  the  fourth  time,  the  Kaaba  over  the  sacred 
black  stone  of  Mecca.  The  Rabbinical  legends  tell 
how  Abraham  destroyed  the  idols  which  his  father 
made  and  worshipped,  and  how  he  was  delivered 
from  the  tiery  turnace  into  which  he  was  cast 
by  Nimrod  (see  I/Hcrbelot,  Bibl.  Orient . ; Weil, 
Biblical  Legends;  Beer,  Lcben  Abraham's , &c.). 
Abram.  [Abraham.] 

Ab  salom  [ ftiher  of  peace).  1.  Third  son  of 
IfeTid  by  Maachah,  daughter  of  Taltnai  king  of 
Geshar,  a Syrian  district  adjoining  the  N.K.  fron- 
tier of  the  Holy  Land.  He  is  scarcely  mentioned 
till  after  David  liad  committed  the  great  crime 
which  by  its  consequences  embittered  his  old  age, 
xad  then  appeal's  as  the  instrument  by  whom  was 
fulfilled  God’s  threat  against  the  sinful  king,  tliat 
“ evil  should  be  raised  up  against  him  out  of  his 
own  bouse,  and  that  his  neighbour  should  lie  with 
his  wires  in  the  sight  of  the  sun.”  In  the  latter 
put  of  David's  reign,  polygamy  bore  its  ordinary 
l'nits.  Not  only  is  his  sin  in  the  case  of  Bathsheba 
traceable  to  it,  since  it  naturally  suggests  the  un- 
limited indulgence  of  the  passions,  but  it  also  brought 
About  the  punishment  of  that  sin,  by  raising  up 
jealousies  and  conflicting  claims  between  the  sons  of 
difea it  mothers,  each  apparently  living  with  a 
separate  house  and  establishment  (2  Sam.  xiii.  8 ; 
nr.  24;  cf.  1 K.  vii.  8,  Ac.).  Absalom  had  a 
surer,  Tamar,  who  was  violated  by  her  half-brother 
Annum,  David’s  eldest  sou  by  Ahinoam  the  Jez- 
reelitess.  The  natural  avenger  of  such  nn  outrage 
would  be  Tamar’s  full  brother  Absalom.  He  brooded 
cm  the  wrong  for  two  years,  and  then  invited  all 
the  princes  to  a sheep-shearing  feast  at  his  estate  in 
Uaal-nazor,  on  the  borders  of  Ephraim  and  Ben- 
jamin. Here  he  ordered  his  servants  to  murder 
Amnon,  and  then  fled  for  safety  to  his  grandfather’s 
court  at  Geshur,  where  he  remained  for  three 
pars.  David  was  overwhelmed  by  this  accumula- 
tion of  family  sorrows,  thus  completed  by  separation 
from  his  favourite  son,  whom  he  thought  it  impos- 
sible to  pardon  or  recall.  But  he  was  brought 
back  by  an  artifice  of  Joab,  who  sent  a woman  of 
Tekoah  to  entreat  the  king’s  interference  in  an 
imaginary  case  similar  to  Absalom’s.  Having  per- 
suaded David  to  prevent  the  avenger  of  blood  from 
pursuing  a young  man  who,  she  said,  had  slain  his 
brother,  she  adroitly  applied  his  assent  to  the  recal 
of  Absalom,  and  urged  him,  as  he  had  thus  yielded 
the  general  principle,  to  “ fetch  home  his  banished.” 
David  did  so,  but  would  not  see  Absalom  for  two 
more  years,  though  he  allowed  him  to  live  in  Jeru- 
salem. At  last  wearied  with  delay,  and  perceiving 
that  his  exclusion  from  court  interfered  with  the 
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ambitions  schemes  which  he  was  forming,  the  impe- 
tuous young  man  sent  his  servants  to  bum  a Held 
of  com  near  his  own,  belonging  to  Joab,  thus  doing 
ns  Samson  had  done  (Judg.  xv.  4).  Thereupon 
Joab,  probably  dreading  some  further  outrage  from 
his  violence,  brought  him  to  his  father,  from  whom 
he  received  the  kiss  of  reconciliation.  Absalom  now 
began  at  once  to  prepare  for  rebellion,  urged  to  it 
partly  by  his  own  restless  wickedness,  partly  per- 
haps by  tire  fear  lest  Bathsheba’ s child  should  sup- 
plant him  in  the  succession,  to  which  he  would  feel 
himself  entitled  as  being  now  David’s  eldest  sur- 
viving son,  since  we  may  infer  that  the  second  son 
Chileab  was  dead,  from  no  mention  being  made  of 
him  after  2 Sam.  iii.  3.  It  is  harder  to  account  for 
his  temporary  success,  and  the  imminent  danger 
which  befel  so  powerful  a government  as  his  Cither's. 
As  David  p-ew  older  he  may  have  become  less  at- 
tentive to  individual  complaints,  and  to  that  per- 
sonal administration  of  justice  which  was  one  of  nn 
eastern  king’s  chief  duties.  For  Absalom  tried  to 
supplant  his  father  by  courting  popularity,  standing 
in  the  gate,  conversing  with  every  suitor,  lament- 
ing the  difficulty  which  he  would  And  in  getting  a 
hearing,  “ putting  forth  his  hand  and  kissing  any 
man  who  came  nigh  to  do  him  obeisance.”  He  also 
maintained  a splendid  retinue  (xv.  1),  and  was  ad- 
mired for  his  personal  beauty  and  the  luxuriant 
growth  of  his  hair,  on  grounds  similar  to  those 
which  had  made  Saul  acceptable  (1  Sam.  x;  23). 
It  is  probable  too  that  the  great  tribe  of  Judah  had 
taken  some  offence  at  David’s  government,  perhaps 
from  Ending  themselves  completely  merged  in  one 
united  Israel ; and  that  they  hoped  secretly  for  pre- 
eminence under  the  less  wise  and  liberal  rule  ot  his 
son.  Thus  Absalom  selects  Hebron,  the  old  capital 
of  Judah  (now  supplanted  by  Jerusalem),  as  the 
scene  of  the  outbreak  ; Amasa  his  chief  captain,  and 
Ahithophel  of  Giloh  his  principal  counsellor,  are  both 
of  Judah,  and  after  the  rebellion  was  crushed  we 
see  signs  of  ill-feeling  between  Judah  and  the  other 
tribes  (xix.  41).  But,  whatever  the  causes  may 
have  been,  Absalom  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  at 
Hebron.  The  revolt  was  at  first  completely  suc- 
cessful ; David  fled  from  his  capital  over  the  Jordan 
to  Nlahanaim  in  Gilead.  Absalom  occupied  Jeru- 
salem, and  by  the  advice  of  Ahithophel,  who  saw 
that  for  such  an  unnatural  rebelliou  war  to  the 
knife  was  the  best  security,  took  possession  of 
David's  harem,  in  which  he  had  left  ten  concubines. 
This  was  considered  to  imply  a formal  assumption 
of  all  his  father’s  royal  rights  (comp,  the  conduct  of 
Adonijah,  1 K.  ii.  13  ff.),  and  was  also  a fulfilment 
of  Nathan’s  prophecy  (2  Sam.  xii.  11.)  But  David 
had  left  friends  who  watched  over  his  inteiests. 
The  vigorous  counsels  of  Ahithophel  were  afterwards 
rejected  through  the  crafty  advice  of  Hushai.  who 
insinuated  himself  into  Absalom’s  confidence  to 
work  his  ruin,  and  Ahithophel  himself,  seeing  his 
ambitious  hopes  frustrated,  went  home  to  Giloh, 
and  committed  suicide.  At  last,  after  being  solemnly 
anointed  king  at  Jerusalem  (xix.  10),  and  lingering 
there  far  longer  than  was  expedient,  Absalom 
crossed  the  Jordan  to  attack  his  father,  who  by 
this  time  had  rallied  round  him  a considerable  force, 
whereas,  had  Ahithophel’s  advice  been  followed, 
he  would  probably  have  been  crashed  at  once.  A 
decisive  battle  was  fought  in  Gilead,  in  the  wood 
of  Ephraim.  Here  Absalom’s  forces  were  totally 
defeated,  and  as  he  himself  was  escaping,  his  long 
hair  was  entangled  in  the  branches  of  a terebinth. 
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where  he  was  left  hanging  while  the  mule  on  which 
he  was  riding  ran  away  from  under  him.  He  was 
despatched  by  Joab  in  spite  of  the  prohibition  of 
David,  who,  loving  him  to  the  last,  had  desired  that 
his  life  might  be  spared,  and  when  he  heard  of  his 
death  lamented  over  him  in  the  pathetic  words, 
0 my  son  Absalom  I would  God  I had  died  for 
thee!  0 Absalom,  my  son,  my  son!  He  was  buried 
in  a great  pit  in  the  forest,  and  the  conquerors 
threw  stones  over  his  grave,  an  old  proof  of  bitter 
hostility  (Josh.  vii.  26).  The  sacred  historian  con- 
trasts this  dishonoured  banal  with  the  tomb  which 
Absalom  had  raised  in  the  Kintf  s dale  (comp.  Gen. 
xiv.  17)  for  the  three  sons  whom  he  had  lost 
(comp.  2 Sam.  xviii.  18,  with  xiv.  27),  and  where 
he  probably  had  intended  that  his  own  remains 
should  be  laid.  Josephus  (An*,  vii.  10,  §3)  men- 
tions the  pillar  of  Absalom  as  situate  two  stadia 
from  Jerusalem.  An  existing  monument  in  the 
valley  of  Jehosbaphat  just  outside  Jerusalem  bears 
the  name  of  the  Tomb  of  Absalom  ; but  the  Ionic 
pillars  which  surround  its  base  show  that  it  belongs 
to  a much  later  period,  even  if  it  be  a tomb  at 
all.— 2.  The  lather  of  Mattathias  (1  Macc.  xi.  70) 
and  Jonathan  (1  Macc.  xiii.  11). 


The  •o-callfd  Tomb  of  Abiatom 

Ab' salon,  an  ambassador  with  John  from  the 
Jews  to  Lysias,  chief  governor  of  Coelo-Syria  and 
Pboenice  ('i  Macc.  xi.  17). 

Abubua,  father  of  Ptolemeus,  captain  of  the 
plain  of  Jericho,  and  son-in-law  to  Simon  Macea- 
baeus  (l  Macc.  xvi,  11,  15). 

Acatan  = Hakkatan  (1  Esdr.  viii.  38). 

Ao’cad,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  land  of  Shinar — 
the  others  being  Babel,  Erech,  and  Calneh — wliich 
were  the  beginning  of  Nimrod’s  kingdom  (Gen. 
x.  10).  Its  position  is  quite  uncertain. — The  theory 
deduced  by  Rawlinson  from  the  latest  Assyrian 
researches  is,  that  “ Akkad”  was  the  name  of  the 
“ great  primitive  Hamite  race  who  inhabited  Baby- 
lonia from  the  earliest  time.”  The  name  of  the 
city  is  believed  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  in- 
scriptions under  the  form  Kinzi  Akkad. 

Ae’caron.  [Ekbon.] 

Ac  cho  (the  PTOLEMAI8  of  the  Maccabees  and 
N.  T.)t  now  called  Acca , or  more  usually  by 
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Europeans,  Saint  Jean  d Acre,  the  most  important 
seaport  town  on  the  Syrian  coast,  about  30  miles 
S.  of  Tyre.  It  was  situated  ou  a slightly  project- 
ing headland,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  that 
spacious  bay — the  only  inlet  of  any  importance 
along  the  whole  sea-board  of  Palestine — which  is 
formed  by  the  bold  promontory  of  Carmel  on  the 
opposite  side.  Inland  the  hills,  which  from  Tyre 
southwards  press  close  upon  the  sea-shore,  gradually 
recede,  leaviog  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Accho  a plain  of  remarkable  fertility  about  6 miles 
broad,  and  watered  by  the  small  river  Bel  us  (Kahr 
Namdn),  which  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  close- 
under  the  walls  of  the  town : to  the  S.E.  the  still 
receding  heights  afford  access  to  the  interior  in  the 
direction  of  Sepphoris.  Accho,  thus  favourably 
placed  in  command  of  the  approaches  from  the 
north,  both  by  sea  and  land,  has  been  justly  termed 
the  **  key  of  Palestine.” — In  the  division  of  Canaan 
among  the  tribes,  Accho  fell  to  the  lot  of  Asher, 
but  was  never  wrested  from  its  original  inhabitants 
(Judg.  i.  31) ; and  hence  it  is  reckoned  by  the 
classical  writers  among  the  cities  of  Phoenicia.  No 
further  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  O.  T.  history, 
nor  does  it  appear  to  have  risen  to  much  importance 
until  after  the  dismemberment  of  the  Macedonian 
empire,  when  its  proximity  to  the  frontier  of  Syria 
made  it  an  object  of  frequent  contention.  Along 
with  the  rest  of  Phoenicia  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Egypt^ 
and  was  named  Ptolemais,  after  one  of  the  Ptole- 
mies, probably  Soter,  who  could  not  have  failed  to 
see  its  importance  to  his  dominions  in  a military- 
point  of  view.  In  the  wars  that  ensued  between 
Syria  and  Egypt,  it  was  taken  by  Antiochus  the 
Great,  and  attached  to  his  kingdom.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Macc.  v.  22,  x.  30). 
On  the  decay  of  the  Syrian  power  it  was  one  of  the 
few  cities  of  Judaea  which  established  its  inde- 
pendence. Ultimately  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
: the  Romans,  who  constructed  a military  road  along 
the  coast,  from  Berytus  to  Sepphoris,  passing 
through  it,  and  elevated  it  to  the  rank  of  a colony. 
The  only  notice  of  it  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  connexion 
with  St.  Paul’s  passage  from  Tyre  to  Caesarea 
(Acts  xxi.  7).  Few  remains  of  antiquity  are  to 
l>e  fonnd  in  the  modern  town:  the  original  name 
has  alone  survived  all  the  changes  to  which  the 
place  has  been  exposed. 

Ao  oos,  father  of  John  and  grandfather  of  Eupo- 
lemus  the  ambassador  from  Judas  Maccabaeus  to 
Rome  (1  Macc.  viii.  17). 

Aecos  (I  Esd.  v.  38).  [Koz.] 

Acel  dama,  “ tbe  held  of  blood the  name 
given  by  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  to  a “ field  ” near 
Jerusalem  purchased  by  Judas  with  the  money 
which  he  received  for  the  betrayal  of  Christ,  and  so 
called  from  his  violent  death  therein  (Acts  i.  19). 
This  is  apparently  at  variance  with  the  account  of 
St.  Matthew  (xxvii.  8),  according  to  which  tho 
“ field  of  blood  ” was  purchased  by  the  priests  with 
the  30  pieces  of  silver,  after  they  bad  been  cast 
down  by  Judas,  as  a burial-place  for  strangers,  the 
locality  being  well  known  at  the  time  as  “ the  field 
of  the  Potter.”1  And  accordingly  ecclesiastical  tra- 
dition appears,  from  the  earliest  times,  to  have 
pointed  out  two  distinct  spots  as  referred  to  in  the 

1 The  prophecy  referred  to  by  St.  Matthew,  Zecha- 
riab  (not  Jeremiah)  xi.  12,  13,  does  not  in  the  present 
state  of  the  Ileb.  text  agree  with  the  quotation  of  the 
Evangelist. 
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tro  accounts.  Arcolfus  saw  the  “large  fig- tree 
where  Judas  hanged  himself,”  certainly  in  a dif- 
ferent place  from  that  of  the  “ small  held  (Acel- 
dama ) where  the  bodies  of  pilgrims  were  buried.” 
Sir  John  Maunderille  found  the  “cider- tree”  of 
Judas  “fast  by”  the  “image  of  Absalom;”  but 
the  Aceldama  “ on  tire  other  side  of  Mount  Sion 
towards  the  south.”  Maundrell’s  account  agrees 
with  this,  and  so  does  the  large  map  of  Schultz,  on 
which  both  sites  are  marked.  The  Aceldama  still 
retains  its  ancient  position,  but  the  tree  of  Judas 
has  been  transferred  to  the  “ Hill  of  Evil  Counsel  ” 
(Stanley,  5.  <*•  P.  105,  186).— The  “ field  of  blood  ” 
is  now  shown  on  the  steep  southern  face  of  the 
valley  or  ravine  of  Hinnom,  near  its  eastern  end, 
on  a narrow  plateau,  more  than  half  way  up  the 
hillside.  Its  modern  name  is  Hak  ed-damm.  It 
ii  separated  by  no  enclosure ; a few  venerable  olive- 
trees  occupy  part  of  it,  and  the  rest  is  covered  by  a 
rained  square  edifice — half  built,  half  excavated — 
whkh,  perhaps  originally  a church,  was  in  Maun- 
dreil’s  time  in  use  as  a charnel-house.  It  was 
beiiered  in  the  middle  ages  that  the  soil  of  this 
place  had  the  power  of  very  rapidly  consuming 
bodies  buried  in  it,  and,  in  consequence  either  of 
this  or  of  the  sanctity  of  the  spot,  great  quantities 
of  the  earth  were  taken  away ; amongst  others 
Vy  the  Pisan  Crusaders  in  1218  for  their  Campo 
SomIj  at  Pisa,  and  by  the  Empress  Helena 
for  that  at  Rome.  Besides  the  charnel-house  above 
mentioned,  there  are  several  large  hollows  in  the 
ground  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  which  may 
hare  been  caused  by  such  excavations.  The  forma- 
tion of  the  hill  is  cretaceous,  and  it  is  well  known 
that  chalk  is  always  favourable  to  the  rapid  decay 
of  animal  matter. 

Achaia  signifies,  in  the  N.  T.,  a Roman  pro- 
vince, which  included  the  whole  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus and  the  greater  part  of  Hellas  proper  with 
the  wljaocat  islands.  This  province,  with  that  of 
Mjoedoma,  comprehended  the  whole  of  Greece : 
hence  Achaia  and  Macedonia  are  frequently  men- 
tioned together  in  the  N.  T.  to  indicate  all  Greece 
(Acts  xriii.  12,  xix.  21;  Rom.  xv.  26,  xvi.  25; 

1 Cor.  xvi.  15  ; 2 Cor.  ii.  1,  ix.  2,  xi.  10  ; 1 Thess. 
i.  7,  8).  A narrow  slip  of  country  upon  the 
northern  coast  of  Peloponnesus  was  originally  called 
Achaia,  the  cities  of  which  were  confederated  in  an 
edent  League,  which  was  renewed  in  B.c.  280 
for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  Macedonians.  This 
League  subsequently  included  several  of  the  other 
Grecian  states,  and  became  the  most  powerful  poli- 
tical body  in  Greece  ; and  hence  it  was  natural  for 
the  Romans  to  apply  the  name  of  Achaia  to  the 
Peloponnesus  and  the  sooth  of  Greece,  when  they 
took  Corinth  ami  destroyed  the  League  in  B.c.  146. 
In  the  division  of  the  provinces  by  Augustus  between 
the  emperor  and  the  senate  in  B.c.  27,  Achaia  was 
one  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  the  senate,  and  was 
governed  by  a proconsul.  Tiberius  in  the  second 
year  of  his  reign  (a.d.  16)  took  it  away  from  the 
senate,  and  made  it  an  imperial  province  governed 
by  a procurator;  but  Claudius  restored  it  to  the 
senate.  This  was  its  condition  when  Paul  was 
brought  before  Gallio,  who  is  therefore  (Acts  xviii. 
12)  correctly  called  the  “proconsul”  of  Achaia, 
which  is  translated  in  the  A.  V.  “deputy”  of 
Achaia. 

Aeba'ietu,  a name  of  a Christian  (1  Cor.  xvi.  17, 
subscription  No.  25). 

A' chan  (troublcr),  an  Israelite  of  the  tribe  of 
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Judah,  who,  when  Jericho  and  all  that  it  contained 
were  accursed  and  devoted  to  destruction,  secreted 
a portion  of  the  spoil  in  his  tent.  For  this  sin 
Jehovah  punished  Israel  by  their  defeat  in  their 
attack  upon  Ai.  When  Achan  confessed  his  guilt, 
and  the  booty  was  discovered,  he  was  stoned  to 
death  with  his  whole  family  by  the  people  in  a 
valley  situated  between  Ai  and  Jericho,  and  their 
remains,  together  with  his  property,  were  burnt. 
From  this  event  the  valley  received  the  name  of 
Achor  (i.  e.  trouble).  [Achor.]  From  the  simi- 
larity of  the  name  Achan  to  Achor,  Joshua  said  to 
Achan,  “ Why  hast  thou  troubled  us  ? the  Lord 
shall  trouble  thee  this  day  ” (Josh.  vii.  25). 

A'cbax = Achan  (1  Chr.  ii.  7). 

A'chaz  = Ahaz,  king  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  9). 

Achbor.  1.  Father  of  Bual-hanau,  king  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  38,  39  ; 1 Chr.  i.  49).— 2.  Son 
of  Michaiah,  a contemporary  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii. 
12,  14 ; Jer.  xxvi.  22,  xxxvi.  12),  called  ABDON  in 
2 Chr.  xxxiv.  20. 

Af.hiach'arus,  chief  minister  at  the  court  of 
Sarchedonus,  or  Esarhnddon,  king  of  Nineveh,  iu 
the  apocryphal  history  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  21,  22,  ii. 
10,  xiv.  10).  From  the  occurrence  of  the  name  of 
A man  in  the  last  passage,  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  Achiacharus  is  but  the  Jewish  name  of  Mor- 
decai,  whose  history  suggested  some  points  which 
the  author  of  the  book  of  Tobit  worked  up  into  his 
narrative;  but  there  is  no  need  to  have  recourse  to 
such  a supposition,  as  the  discrepancies  are  much 
more  strongly  marked  than  the  resemblances. 

Achi'as,  son  of  Phinees;  high-priest  and  pro- 
genitor of  Esdras  (2  Esdr.  i.  2),  but  omitted  both 
in  the  genealogies  of  Ezr.  nnd  1 Esd.  He  is  pro- 
bably confounded  with  Ahijah,  the  son  of  Ahitul> 
and  grandson  of  Eli. 

A'chim,  son  of  Sadoc,  and  father  of  Eliud,  in 
our  Lord’s  genealogy ; the  fifth  in  succession  before 
Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary  (Matt.  i.  14).  The 
Hebrew  form  of  the  name  would  be  Jachin , which 
is  a short  form  of  Jehoiachiu,  the  Lord  will  esta- 
blish. 

A'chior,  a general  of  the  Ammonites  in  the  army 
of  Holofenics,  who  is  afterwards  represented  as  be- 
coming a proselyte  to  Judaism  (Jud.  v.  vii.  xiii. 
xiv.). 

A'cbiab,  a Philistine  king  of  Gath,  son  of  Maocli, 
who  in  the  title  to  the  34th  Psalm  is  called  Abi- 
melech.  David  twice  found  a refuge  with  liim 
when  he  fled  from  Saul.  On  the  first  occasion, 
being  recognised  by  the  servants  of  Achish  as  one 
celebrated  for  his  victories  over  the  Philistines,  he 
was  alarmed  for  his  safety,  and  feigned  madness 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  10-13).  [David.]  From  Achish  he 
fled  to  the  cave  of  AdnUam.  On  a second  occasion 
David  fled  to  Achish  with  600  men  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  2), 
and  remained  at  Gath  a year  and  four  months. 
— Whether  Achish,  to  whom  Shimei  went  in  dis- 
obedience to  the  commands  of  Solomon  (1  K.  ii.  40) 
be  the  same  person  is  uncertain. 

Achitob  = Abitub,  the  high-priest  (1  Esdr.  viii. 
2 ; 2 Esdr.  i.  1),  in  the  genealogy  of  Esdras. 

Achmetba.  [Ecbatana.] 

A cbor,  Valley  of=“  valley  of  trouble,”  accord- 
ing to  the  etymology  of  the  text ; the  spot  at 
which  Achan,  the  “ troubler  of  Israel,”  was  stoned 
(Josh.  vii.  24,  26).  On  the  N.  boundary  of  Judah 
(xv.  7 ; also  Is.  lxv.  10;  Hos.  ii.  15). 

Acb’sa  (1  Chr.  ii.  49).  [Achsah.] 

Ach  sah,  daughter  of  Caleb,  the  sou  of  Jephun- 
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nch  the  Kenezite.  Her  father  promised  her  in 
marriage  to  whoever  should  take  l)ebir.  Othniel, 
her  father’s  younger  brother,  took  that  city,  and 
accordingly  received  the  hand  of  Achsah  as  his 
reward.  Caleb,  at  his  daughter’s  request,  added 
to  her  dowry  the  upper  and  lower  springs,  which 
6he  had  pleaded  for  as  peculiarly  suitable  to  her 
inheritance  in  a south  country  ( Josh.  xv.  15-19; 
Stanley’s  S.  4’  l1-  P-  161).  The  story  is  repeated 
in  Judg.  i.  11-15.  Achsah  is  mentioned  again,  as 
being  the  daughter  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron,  in 
1 Chr.  ii.  49. 

Ach  ahaph.,  a city  within  the  territory  of  Asher, 
named  between  Beten  and  Alammelech  (Josh, 
xix.  25) ; originally  the  seat  of  a Canaanite  king 
(xi.  1,  xii.  20).  It  is  possibly  the  modern  Kesctf, 
ruins  bearing  which  name  were  found  by  Robinson 
(iii.  55)  on  the  N.W.  edge  of  the  Hulch.  But  more 
probably  the  name  has  survived  in  Chaifa,  a town 
which,  from  its  situation,  must  always  have  been 
too  important  to  have  escaped  mention  in  the  his- 
tory, as  it  otherwise  would  have  done. 

Ach'xib.  L A city  of  Judah  in  the  Shefelah, 
named  with  Keilah  nnd  Mareshah  (Josh.  xv.  44 ; 
Mic.  i.  14).  It  is  probably  the  same  with  Che- 
zib  and  Chozeba,  which  sec.— 2.  A town  belong- 
ing to  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29),  from  which  the  Ca- 
nnauites  were  not  expelled  (Judg.  i.  31)  ; afterwards 
Ecdippa.  It  is  now  es-Zib,  on  the  sea-shore  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Nahr  HerdaxcV , 2 h.  20  m.  N.  of 
Acre  (Robinson,  iii.  628).  After  the  return  from 
Babylon  Achzib  was  considered  by  the  Jews  as  the 
northernmost  limit  of  the  Holv  Land. 

A’cipha  (1  Esdr.  v.  31).  [Hakupha.] 

Ac’itho  ( Jud.  viii.  1 ; comp.  2 Esdr.  i.  1). 

Acrabat’tixie.  [Auabattine.] 

Acts  of  the  Apostles,  a second  treatise  by 
the  author  of  the  third  Gospel,  traditionally  known 
as  Luke  (which  see).  The  identity  of  the  writer 
of  both  books  is  strongly  shown  by  their  great 
similarity  in  style  and  idiom,  and  the  usage  of  par- 
ticular words  and  compound  forms.  It  must  be 
confessed  to  be,  nt  first  sight,  somewhat  surprising 
that  notices  of  the  author  are  so  entirely  wanting, 
not  only  in  the  book  itself,  but  also,  generally,  in 
the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  whom  he  must  have 
accompanied  for  some  years  on  his  travels.  But 
our  surprise  is  removed  when  we  notice  the  habit 
of  the  Apostle  with  regard  to  mentioning  his  com- 
panions to  have  been  very  various  and  uncertain, 
nnd  remember  that  no  Epistles  were,  strictly  speak- 
ing, written  by  him  while  our  writer  was  in  his 
company,  before  his  Roman  imprisonment ; for  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  joined  him  at  Corinth  (Acts 
xviii.),  where  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
were  written,  nor  to  have  been  with  him  at  Ephesus 
(cli.  xix.),  whence,  perhaps,  the  Epistle  to  the  Ga- 
latians was  written ; nor  again  to  have  wintered 
with  him  at  Corinth  (ch.  xx.  3)  at  the  time  of  his 
writing  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  nnd,  perhaps, 
that  to  the  Galatians. — The  book  commences  with 
an  inscription  to  one  Theophilus,  who  was  probably 
a man  of  birth  and  station.  But  its  design  must 
not  be  suppose!  to  be  limited  to  the  edification  of 
Theophilus,  whose  name  is  prefixed  only,  as  was 
customary  then  as  now,  by  way  of  dedication.  The 
readers  were  evidently  intended  to  be  the  members 
of  the  Christian  Church,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles ; 
for  its  contents  are  such  as  are  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  the  whole  Church.  They  are  The  fulfil- 
t/icnt  of  the  promise  of  the  Father  by  the  descent  of 
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the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  results  of  that  outpouring, 
by  the  dispersion  of  the  Gospel  among  Jews  and 
Gentiles.  Under  these  leading  heads  all  the  per- 
sonal and  subordinate  details  may  be  rauged.  Im- 
mediately after  the  Ascension,  Sfc  Peter,  the  first  of 
the  Twelve,  designated  bj  our  Lord  as  the  Rock  on 
whom  the  Church  was  to  be  built,  the  holder  of 
tiie  keys  of  the  kingdom,  becomes  the  prime  actor 
under  God  in  the  founding  of  the  Church.  He  is 
the  centre  of  the  first  great  group  of  sayings  and 
doings.  The  opening  of  the  door  to  Jews  (ch.  ii.) 
and  Gentiles  (ch.  x.)  is  his  office,  and  by  him,  in 
good  time,  is  accomplished.  But  none  of  the  existing 
twelve  Apostles  were,  humanly  speaking,  fitted  to 
preach  the  Gospel  to  the  cultivated  Gentile  world. 
To  be  by  divine  grace  the  spiritual  conqueror  of 
Asia  and  Europe,  God  raised  up  another  instru- 
ment, from  among  the  highly-educated  and  zealous 
Pharisees.  The  preparation  of  Saul  of  Tarsus  for 
the  work  to  be  done,  the  progress,  in  his  hand,  of 
that  work,  his  joumeyings,  preachings,  and  [»erils, 
his  stripes  and  imprisonments,  his  testifying  in 
Jerusalem  and  being  brought  to  testify  in  Rome, — 
these  are  the  subjects  of  the  latter  half  of  the  book, 
of  which  the  great  central  figure  is  the  Apostle 
Paul. — As  to  the  time  wheu,  and  place  at  which 
the  book  was  written,  we  are  left  to  gather  them 
entirely  from  indirect  notices.  It  seems  most  pro- 
bable that  the  place  of  writing  was  Rome,  nnd  the 
time  about  two  years  from  the  date  of  St.  Paul’s 
arrival  there,  as  related  in  ch.  xxviii.  30.  Had 
any  considerable  alteration  in  the  Apostle’s  circum- 
stances taken  place  before  the  publication,  there  can 
be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  been  noticed. 
And  on  other  accounts  also  this  time  was  by  far 
the  most  likely  for  the  publication  of  the  book. 
The  arrival  in  Rome  was  an  important  period  in 
the  Apostle’s  life:  the  quiet  which  succeeded  it 
aeepoed  to  promise  no  immediate  determination  of 
his  cause.  A large  amount  of  historic  material 
had  been  collected  in  Judaea,  and  during  the  various 
missionary  journeys.  Or,  taking  another  and  not 
less  probable  view,  Nero  was  beginning  to  undergo 
that  change  for  the  worse  which  disgraced  the  latter 
portion  of  his  "reign  : none  oould  tell  how  soon  the 
whole  outward  repose  of  Roman  society  might  be 
shaken,  and  the  tacit  toleration  which  the  Chris- 
tians enjoyed  be  exchanged  for  bitter  persecution. 
If  such  terrors  were  imminent,  there  would  surely 
be  in  the  Roman  Church  prophets  and  teacher? 
who  might  tell  them  of  the  storm  which  was  ga- 
thering, and  warn  them,  that  the  records  lying 
ready  for  publication  must  be  given  to  the  faithful 
before  its  outbreak  or  event. — Such  a priori  consi- 
derations would,  it  is  true,  weigh  but  little  against 
presumptive  evidence  furnished  by  the  book  itself  j 
but  arrayed,  as  they  are,  in  aid  of  such  evidence, 
they  carry  some  weight,  when  we  find  tliat  the  time 
naturally  and  fairly  indicated  in  the  book  itself  for 
its  publication  is  that  one  of  all  others  at  which  wc 
should  conceive  that  publication  most  likely. — This 
would  give  us  for  the  publication  the  year  63  A.D., 
according  to  the  most  probable  assignment  of  the  date 
of  the  arrival  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome. — The  genuine- 
ness of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  ever  been 
recognised  in  the  Church.  It  Is  first  directly  quoted 
in  the  epistle  of  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne 
to  those  of  Asia  and  Phrygia  (a.d.  177)  ; then  re- 
ftcatedly  and  expressly  by  Irenneus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  so  onwards.  It  was 
rejected  by  the  Marcionitei  (cent,  iii.)  and  Mani- 
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chaeans  (cent,  iv.)  as  contradicting  some  of  their 
eotioos. — The  text  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is 
tcjt  full  of  various  readings;  more  so  than  any 
other  book  of  the  N.  T.  To  this  several  causes 
may  hare  contributed.  In  the  many  backward  re- 
ferences to  Gospel  history,  and  the  many  anticipa- 
tions of  statements  and  expressions  occurring  in  the 
Epistles,  temptations  abounded  for  a corrector  to 
try  his  hand  at  assimilating,  and,  as  he  thought, 
rwoociling,  the  various  accounts.  In  places  where 
ecclesiastical  order  or  usage  was  in  question,  inser- 
tions or  omissions  were  made  to  suit  the  habits  and 
views  of  the  Church  in  after  times.  Where  the 
narrative  simply  related  facts,  any  act  or  word 
apparently  unworthy  of  the  apostolic  agent  was 
modified  for  tire  sake  of  decorum.  Where  St.  Paul 
repeats  to  different  audiences,  or  the  writer  himself 
narrates,  the  details  of  his  miraculous  conversion, 
the  one  passage  was  pieced  from  the  other,  so  as  to 
produce  verbal  accordance.  There  are  in  this  book 
an  on  usual  number  of  those  remarkable  interpola- 
tions of  considerable  length,  which  are  found  in  the 
Codex  Bozae  (D)  and  its  cognates.  A critic  of  some 
eminence,  Bomeanann,  believes  that  the  text  of  the 
Acts  originally  contained  them  all,  and  has  been 
abbreviated  by  correctors ; and  he  has  published  an 
edition  in  which  they  are  inserted  in  full.  But, 
while  some  of  them  bear  an  appearance  of  genuine- 
ness, the  greater  part  are  unmeaning  and  absurd. 

Ar  na  - Akk-nh  (1  Esdr.  v.  30  ; cf.  Ezr.  ii.  45). 

Acub  = Bakbuk  (1  Esdr.  V.  31  ; cf.  Ezr.  ii.  51). 

Adadah,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  extreme 
sooth  of  Judah  named  with  Dimonah  and  Kedcsh 
(Josh.  xv.  22). 

Adah,  (ornament,  beauty).  1.  The  first  of  the 
two  wives  of  Lamech,  fifth  in  descent  from  Cain, 
by  whom  were  bom  to  him  Jabal  and  Jubal  (Gen. 
ir.  19).— 2.  A Hittitess,  daughter  of  Elon,  one  of 
the  three  wives  of  Esau,  mother  of  his  first-born 
son  tiiphaz,  and  so  the  ancestress  of  six  (or  seven) 
of  tie  tribes  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  10  fT. 
15  ft.).  la  Gen.  xxvi.  34  she  is  called  Bashe- 

XATH. 

Adaiah.  L Maternal  grandfather  of  king  Jo- 
kah,  and  native  of  Boscath  in  the  lowlands  of 
Jcdah  (2  K.  xxii.  1).— 2.  A Levite,  of  the  Gersh- 
cnite  branch,  and  ancestor  of  Asaph  ( 1 Cbr.  vi.  41). 
In  v.  21  he  is  called  li>DO.— 3.  A Benjamite,  son 
efShimhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  21),  who  is  apparently  the 
sane  as  Sbema  in  v.  13.— 4.  \ priest,  son  of  Je- 
beram  (1  Chr.  ix.  12;  Neh.  xi.  12).— 5.  Ancestor 
of  Maaseiah,  one  of  the  captains  who  supported 
Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1).— 6.  One  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Beni  who  had  married  a foreign  wife  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  29).  He  is  called 
Jedeus  in  1 Esdr.  ix.  30.— 7.  The  descendant  of 
another  Bani,  who  had  also  taken  a foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  x.  39).— 8.  A man  of  Judah,  of  the  line  of 
Phare*  (Neb.  xi.  5). 

Adal  ia,  fifth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  8). 

Ad  am,  the  name  which  is  given  in  Scripture 
to  the  first  man.  The  term  apparently  has  refer- 
ence to  the  ground  from  which  he  was  formed, 
which  is  called  in  Hebrew  Adamah.  The  idea  of 
redness  of  colour  seems  to  be  inherent  in  either 
word.  The  creation  of  man  was  the  work  of  the 
sixth  day.  His  formation  was  the  ultimate  object 
of  the  Creator.  It  was  with  reference  to  him  that 
all  thiogs  were  designed.  He  was  to  be  the  “ roof 
and  crown  ” of  the  whole  fabric  of  the  world.  In 
the  first  nine  chapters  of  Genesis  there  appear  to  be 
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three  distinct  histories  relating  more  or  less  to  the 
life  of  Adam.  The  first  extends  from  Gen.  i.  1 to 
ii.  3,  the  second  from  ii.  4 to  iv.  26,  the  third  from 
v.  1 to  the  end  of  ix.  The  word  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  two  latter  narratives,  which  is  rendered 
there  and  elsewhere  generations,  may  also  be  ren- 
dered history.  The  style  of  the  second  of  these 
records  differs  very  considerably  from  that  of  the 
first.  In  the  first  the  Deity  is  designated  by  the 
word  Elohim ; in  the  second  He  is  generally  spoken 
of  as  Jehovah  Elohim.  The  object  of  the  first  of 
these  narratives  is  to  record  the  creation  ; that  of 
the  second  to  give  an  account  of  paradise,  the  original 
sin  of  man,  and  the  immediate  posterity  of  Adam  ; 
the  third  contains  mainly  the  history  of  Noah,  re- 
ferring, it  would  seem,  to  Adam  and  his  descendants 
principally  in  relation  to  that  patriarch. — The 
Mosaic  accounts  furnish  us  with  very  few  materials 
from  which  to  form  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
first  man.  He  is  said  to  have  been  created  in  the 
image  and  likeness  of  God,  which  probably  points 
to  the  Divine  pattern  and  archetype  after  which 
man’s  intelligent  nature  was  fashioned ; reason, 
understanding,  imagination,  volition,  &c.  being  at- 
tributes of  God ; and  man  alone  of  the  animals  of 
the  earth  being  possessed  of  a spiritual  nature  which 
resembles  God’s  nature.  The  name  Adam  was  not 
confined  to  the  father  of  the  human  race,  but  like 
homo  was  applicable  to  t coman  as  well  as  man,  so 
that  we  find  it  said  in  Gen.  v.  1,2,  “ This  is  the 
book  of  the  * history  ’ of  Adam  in  the  day  that  God 
created  ‘Adam,’  in  the  likeness  of  God  made  He 
him,  male  and  female  created  he  them,  and  called 
their  name  Adam  in  the  day  when  they  were 
created." — The  man  Adam  was  placed  in  a garden 
which  the  Lord  God  had  planted  “ eastward  in 
Eden,”  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  it  and  keeping 
it.  [Edex.]  Adam  was  permitted  to  eat  of  the 
fruit  of  every  tree  in  the  garden  but  one,  which 
was  called  the  “ tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil."  What  this  was,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  Its 
name  would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  had  the  power 
of  bestowing  the  consciousness  of  the  difference  be- 
tween good  and  evil ; in  the  ignorance  of  which 
man’s  innocence  nnd  happiness  consisted.  The  pro- 
hibition to  taste  the  fruit  of  this  tree  was  enforced 
by  the  menace  of  death.  There  was  also  another 
tree  which  was  called  “ the  tree  of  life."  Some 
suppose  it  to  have  acted  as  a kind  of  medicine,  and 
that  by  the  continunl  use  of  it  our  first  parents, 
not  created  immortal,  were  preserved  from  death. 
(Abp.  Whately.)  While  Adam  was  in  the  garden  of 
Eden  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air 
were  brought  to  him  to  be  named,  and  whatsoever 
he  called  every  living  creature  that  was  the  name 
thereof.  Thus  the  power  of  fitly  designating  objects 
of  sense  was  possessed  by  the  first  man,  a faculty 
which  is  generally  considered  as  indicating  mature 
nnd  extensive  intellectual  resources.  Upon  the  failure 
of  a companion  suitable  for  Adam  among  the  crea- 
tures thus  brought  to  him  to  be  named,  the  Lord 
God  caused  a deep  sleep  to  fall  upon  him,  and  took 
one  of  his  ribs  from  him,  which  He  fashioned  into  a 
womau  and  brought  her  to  the  man.  At  this  time 
they  are  both  described  as  being  naked  without  the 
consciousness  of  shame. — Such  is  the  Scripture 
nccount  of  Adam  prior  to  the  Fall.  The  first  man 
is  a true  man,  with  the  powers  of  a man  and  the 
innocence  of  a child.  He  is  moreover  spoken  of  by 
St.  Paul  as  being  “ the  figure  of  Him  that  was  to 
come,’’  the  second  Adam,  Christ  Jesus  (Rom.  v. 
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14).  By  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  the  woman 
who  was  given  to  be  with  Adam  was  beguiled  into 
a violation  of  the  one  command  which  had  been 
imposed  upon  them.  She  took  of  the  fruit  of  the 
forbidden  tree  and  gave  it  to  her  husband.  The 
propriety  of  its  name  was  immediately  shown  in 
the  results  which  followed:  self-consciousness  was 
the  first-fruits  of  sin  ; their  eyes  were  opened  and 
they  knew  that  they  were  naked.  Though  the 
•curse  of  Adam’s  rebellion  of  necessity  fell  upon 
him,  yet  the  very  prohibition  to  eat  of  the  tree  of 
life  after  his  transgression  was  probably  a mani- 
festation of  Divine  mercy,  because  the  greatest 
malediction  of  all  would  have  been  to  have  the  gift 
of  indestructible  life  superadded  to  a state  of  wretch- 
edness and  sin. — Adam  is  stated  to  have  lived  930 
years : so  it  would  seem  that  the  death  which  re- 
sulted from  his  siu  was  the  spiritual  death  of  alien- 
ation from  God.  “ In  the  day  that  thou  eatest 
thereof  thou  .shalt  surely  die  i*  and  accordingly  we 
find  that  this  spiritual  death  began  to  work  imme- 
diately.— The  sons  of  Adam  mentioned  in  Scripture 
are  Cain,  Abel,  and  Seth:  it  is  implied,  however, 
that  he  had  others. 

Ad'am,  a city  on  the  Jordan  “ beside  Zaretan,” 
in  the  time  of  Joshua  (Josh.  iii.  16).  It  is  not 
elsewhere  mentioned. 

Ad'amah,  one  of  the  “ fenced  cities  " of  Naph- 
tali,  named  between  Chinncreth  and  ha-Ramah 
(Josh.  xix.  36).  It  was  probably  situated  to  the 
N.YV.  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  but  no  trace  of  it  has 
yet  been  discovered. 

Adamant,  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Shamir  in  Ez.  iii.  9 and  Zech.  vii.  12.  In 
Jer.  xvii.  1 it  is  translated  “ diamond."  In  these 
three  passages  the  word  is  the  representative  of 
some  stone  of  excessive  hardness,  and  is  used  meta- 
phorically. Our  English  Adamant  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  and  signifies  “ the  unconquerable,"  in 
allusion  perhaps  to  the  hard  nature  of  the  substance 
indicated,  because  it  was  supposed  to  be  inde- 
structible by  fire.  The  Greek  writers  generally 
apply  the  word  to  some  very  hard  metal,  perhaps 
8teelf  though  they  do  also  use  it  for  a mineral.  Nor 
does  the  English  language  attach  any  one  definite 
meaning  to  Adamant ; sometimes  indeed  we  under- 
stand the  diamond 1 by  it,  but  the  term  is  often 
used  vaguely  to  express  any  substance  of  im- 
penetrable hardness.  That  some  hard  cutting  stone 
is  intended  in  the  Bible  is  evident  from  the  passage 
in  Jeremiah  (xvii.  1): — “The  sin  of  Judah  is  writ- 
ten with  a pen  of  iron  and  with  the  point  of  a 
dinmond.”  Since  the  Hebrews  appear  to  have  been 
unacquainted  with  the  true  diamond,  it  is  very 
probable,  from  the  expression  in  Ez.  iii.  9,  of 
“ adamant  birder  than  flint,"  that  by  ShAmtr  is 
intended  some  variety  of  Corundum,  a mineral 
inferior  only  to  the  diamond  in  hardness.  Of  this 
mineral  there  are  two  principal  groups — one  is 
crystalline,  the  other  granular ; to  the  crystalline 
varieties  belong  the  indigo-blue  sapphire,  the  red 
oriental  ruby,  the  yellow  oriental  topaz,  the  green 
oriental  emerald,  the  violet  oriental  amethyst,  the 
brown  adamantine  spar.  But  it  is  to  the  granular 
or  massive  variety  that  the  Shdmir  may  with  most 
probability  be  assigned.  This  is  known  by  the 
name  of  Emery , which  is  extensively  used  in  the 


1 Onr  English  diamond  is  merely  a corruption  of 
adamant,  Cf.  the  French  diamante,  and  German 
demant. 
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arts  for  polishing  and  cutting  gems  and  other  hard 
substances.  The  Greek  name  for  the  emery-stone 
or  the  emery-powder  is  Smyris  or  Smiris,  and  the 
Hebrew  lexicographers  derive  this  word  from  the 
Hebrew  Sh&rmr.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  are 
identical,  and  that  by  Adamant  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  emery 'Stone,  or  the  un-crystalline  variety 
of  the  Corundum  of  mineralogists. 

Ad'ami,  a place  ou  the  border  of  Naphtali, 
mentioned  after  AUon  Bezaanannim  (Josh,  xix.  33). 
In  the  post-biblical  times  Adami  bore  the  name  of 
Damin. 

Ad’ar,  a place  on  the  south  boundary  of 
Palestine  and  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3),  which  in  the 
parallel  list  is  called  Hazar-addar. 

A'dar.  [Months.] 

Ad'asa,  a place  in  Judaea,  a day’s  journey 
from  Gazera,  and  30  stadia  from  Bethhoron  (Jos. 
Ant.  xii.  10,  §5).  Here  Judas  Maccabaeus  encamped 
before  the  battle  in  which  Nicanor  was  killed, 
Nicanor  having  pitched  at  Bethhoron  (1  Macc,  vii. 
40,  45). 

AdTjeel,  a son  of  Ishraael  (Gen.  xxv.  13 ; 
1 Chr.  i.  29),  and  probably  the  progenitor  of  an 
Arab  tribe. 

Ad'dan,  one  of  the  places  from  which  some  of 
the  captivity  returned  with  Zertibbabcl  to  Judaea 
who  could  not  show  their  pedigree  as  Israelites 
Ezr.  ii.  59).  In  the  parallel  lists  of  Nehemiah 
vii.  61)  and  Rsdras  the  name  is  Addon  and 
Aalar. 

Ad  dar,  son  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  viii.  3),  called  Ard 
in  Num.  xxvi.  40. 

Adder.  This  word  is  used  for  any  poisonous 
snake,  and  is  applied  in  this  general  sense  by  the 
translators  of  the  A.  V.  They  use  in  a similar  way 
the  synonymous  term  asp.  The  word  adder  occurs 
five  times  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  (see  below),  and 
three  times  in  the  margin  as  synonymous  with 
cockatrice,  viz.  Is.  xi.  8,  xiv.  29,  lix.  5.  It  repre- 
sents four  Hebrew  woids :— L AcshUb  is  found  only 
in  Ps.  cxl.  3:  “They  have  sharpened  their  tongues 
like  a serpent,  adder’s  poison  is  under  their  lips. 


Toxicoa  or  Egypt. 


The  latter  half  of  this  verse  is  quoted  by  St.  Paul 
from  the  LXX.  in  Rom.  iii.  13.  The  poison  of 
venomous  serpents  is  often  employed  by  the  sacred 
writers,  in  a figurative  sense,  to  express  the  evil 
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tempers  of  ungodly  men. — The  number  of  poisonous 
serpents  with  which  the  Jews  were  acquainted  was 
in  all  probability  limited  to  some  fire  or  six  species 
[Sekpext  ] ; and  as  there  are  reasonable  grounds 
for  identifying  Pethen  and  ShepUiphon  with  two 
well-known  species,  viz.  the  Egyptian  Cobra  and 
the  Homed  Viper,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Acshib  may  be  represented  by  the  Toxicoa  of  Egypt 
aad  North  Africa.  At  any  rate  it  is  unlikely  that 
the  Jews  should  have  been  unacquainted  with  this 
spedes,  which  is  common  in  Egypt  and  probably  in 
Syria:  the  Echis  arenicola , therefore,  for  such  is 
this  adder’s  scientific  name,  may  be  identical,  as  in 
came  so  in  reality,  with  the  animal  signified  by  the 
Hebrew  Aczhub.—%.  Pethen.  [Asp.]— 3.  TsephA, 
or  Ttiphoni , occurs  five  times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
la  Prov.  uriii.  32  it  is  translated  adder , and  in 
Is.  xi.  8,  xiv.  29,  lix.  5,  Jer.  viii.  17,  it  is  rendered 
cockatrice.  From  Jeremiah  we  learn  that  it  was 
of  a hostile  nature,  and  from  the  parallelism  of  Is. 
xi.  8 it  appears  that  the  Tsiphoni  was  considered 
eren  more  dreadful  than  the  Pethen.  It  is  possible 
tint  the  Tsiphoni  may  be  represented  by  tire  Al- 
geriae  adder  ( Clotho  mauritanica),  but  it  must  be 
confessed  that  this  is  mere  conjecture.— 4.  ShephU 
phon  occurs  only  in  Gen.  xlix.  17,  where  it  is  used 
to  characterise  the  tribe  of  Dan : “ Dan  shall  be  a 
•erpejt  by  the  way,  an  adder  in  the  path,  that 
Uteth  the  horse’s  heels,  so  that  his  rider  shall  fall 
Wkwa.nl.”  The  habit  of  lurking  in  the  sand  and 
biting  at  the  horse’s  heels,  here  alluded  to,  suits 
the  dander  of  a well-known  species  of  venomous 
make,  and  helps  us  to  identify  it  with  the  celc- 


asp  of  Cleopatra  ( Cerastes 
Jhtsselquistii),  which  is  found  abundantly  in  the 
dry  sandy  deserts  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Arabia. — 
The  Cerastes  is  extremely  venomous ; Bruce  com- 
ped'*! a specimen  to  scratch  eighteen  pigeons  upon 
the  thigh  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  they  all  died 
nearly  in  the  same  interval  of  time.  This  species 
average*  from  12  to  15  inches  in  length,  but  occa- 
bcgaIIv  larger  individuals  are  found. 

AddL  L (Luke  iii.  28)  Son  of  Cosam,  and 
father  of  Melchi,  in  our  Lord’s  genealogy  ; the  third 
above  Salathiel.— 2.  The  came  occurs  in  a very 
corrupt  verse  of  1 Esd.  ix.  31,  and  has  apparently 
no  equivalent  in  Err.  x. 

Ad  do=Iddo  (1  Esd.  vi.  1). 

Addon.  [Addax.] 

Ad  das.  L.  The  sons  of  Addns  are  enumerated 
among  the  sons  of  the  servants  of  Solomon  in 
1 Esd.  v.  34 ; but  the  name  does  not  occur  in  Ezr. 
h.  or  Neh.  vii.— 2.  A priest,  whose  descendants, 
according  to  1 Ksd.,  were  unable  to  establish  their 
genealogy  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  and  were  removed 
from  tbdr  priesthood  (l  Esd.  v.  38).  He  is  there 


said  to  have  married  Augia,  the  daughter  of  Ber- 
zelus,  or  Barzillai.  In  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  he  is 
called  by  his  adopted  name  Barzillai,  and  it  is  not 
clear  whether  Addus  represents  his  original  name 
or  is  a mere  corruption. 

Ader,  a Benjamite,  son  of  Bcriah,  chief  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Aijalon  (1  Chr.  viii.  15).  The  name 
is  more  correctly  Eder. 

Adida,  a town  on  an  eminence  overlooking 
the  low  country  of  Judah,  fortified  by  Simon  Mncca- 
baeus  in  his  wars  with  Tryphon  (1  Msec.  xii.  38, 
xiii.  13).  Probably  identical  with  Hadid  and 
Adithaim  (which  see). 

AdieL  1.  A prince  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon, 
descended  from  the  prosperous  family  of  Shimei 
(1  Chr.  iv.  36).  He  took  part  in  the  murderous 
raid  made  by  his  tribe  upon  the  peaceable  Hamitc 
shepherds  of  the  valley  of  Gedor  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.— 2.  A priest,  ancestor  of  Maasiai  (1  Chr. 
ix.  12).— 8.  Ancestor  of  Azmaveth,  David's  trea- 
surer (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25). 

A 'din,  ancestor  of  a family  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel,  to  the  number  of  454  (Ezr.  ii.  15),  or 
655  according  to  the  parallel  list  in  Neh.  vii.  20. 
Fifty-one  more  accompanied  Ezra  in  the  second 
caravan  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  6).  They  joined 
with  Nehemiah  in  a covenant  to  separate  them- 
selves from  the  heathen  (Neh.  x.  16). 

Ad'ina,  one  of  David’s  captains  beyond  the 
Jordan,  and  a chief  of  the  Reubenites  (1  Chr.  xi. 
42).  According  to  the  A.  V.  and  the  Syr.  he  had 
the  command  of  thirty  men ; but  the  passage 
should  be  rendered  “ and  over  him  were  thirty,” 
i.  e.  the  thirty  before  enumerated  were  his  superiors, 
just  as  Benaiah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.)  was  “above  the 
thirty.” 

Adi’no,  the  Eznite,  2 Sam.  xxiii.  8.  See 
Jashobeax. 

Ad  inus  = Jamin,  the  Lerite  (1  Esd.  ix.  48; 
cf.  Neh.  viii.  7). 

Aditha  im,  a town  belonging  to  Judah,  lying  in 
the  low  country  ( Shefelah ),  and  named,  between 
Sharaim  and  hag-Gcderah,  in  Josh.  xv.  36  only. 
At  a later  time  the  name  appears  to  liave  been 
changed  to  Hadid  (Chadid)  and  Adida. 

Adjuration.  [Exorcism.] 

Adla'i,  ancestor  of  Shaphat,  the  overseer  of 
David’s  herds  that  fed  in  the  broad  valleys  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  29). 

Ad'mah,  one  of  the  “ cities  of  the  plain,” 
always  coupled  with  Zcboim  (Gen.  x.  19,  xiv.  2,  8 ; 
Deut.  xxix.  23 ; Hos.  xi.  8).  It  had  a king  of  its 
own. 

Ad’matha,  one  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persia 
(Esth.  i.  14). 

Adna.  1.  One  of  the  family  of  Pahath-Moub 
who  returned  with  Ezra  and  married  a foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  x.  30).— 2.  A priest,  descendant  of  Ilarim 
in  the  days  of  Joiakim,  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh. 
xii.  15). 

Ad’nah.  1.  A Manassite  who  deserted  from 
Saul  and  joined  the  fortunes  of  David  on  his  road  to 
Ziklag  from  the  camp  of  the  Philistines.  He  was 
captain  of  a thousand  of  his  tribe,  and  fought  at 
David's  side  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Anialekites 
(1  Chr.  xii.  20).— 2.  The  captain  over  300,000 
men  of  Judah  who  were  in  Jehoshaphat’s  army 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  14). 

Ado'ni-Be  xek  (lord  of  PezeV),  king  ofBezek, 
a city  of  tho  Canaanite*.  [Bezek.]  This 
chieftain  was  vanquished  by  the  tribe  of  Judah 
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(Judg.  i.  3-7),  who  cut  off  his  thumbs  and  great 
toes,  and  brought  him  prisoner  to  Jerusalem,  where 
he  died.  He  confessed  that  he  had  inflicted  the 
same  cruelty  upon  seventy  petty  kings  whom  he 
had  conquered. 

Adonijah  (my  Lord  is  Jehovah ).  1.  The 

fourth  son  of  David  by  Haggith,  bora  at  Hebron, 
while  his  father  was  king  of  Judah  (2  Sam.  iii.  4). 
After  the  death  of  his  three  brothers,  Amnon, 
Chileab,  and  Absalom,  he  became  eldest  son ; and 
when  his  father’s  strength  was  visibly  declining, 
put  forward  his  pretensions  to  the  crown.  David 
promised  Bathsheha  that  her  son  Solomon  should 
inherit  the  succession  (1  K.  i.  30),  for  there  was  no 
absolute  claim  of  primogeniture  in  these  Eastern 
monarchies.  Adonijah ’s  cause  was  espoused  by  Abi- 
atliar  and  Joab,  the  famous  commander  of  David's 
army.  [Joab.]  His  name  and  influence  secured  a 
large  number  of  followers  among  the  captains  of  the 
royal  army  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (comp. 
1 K.  i.  9 and  25) ; and  these,  together  with  all  the 
princes  except  Solomon,  were  entertained  by  Ado- 
nijah at  a great  sacrificial  feast  held  “ by  the  stone 
Zoheleth,  which  is  by  En-rogel.”  [ENROGEL.] 
Nathan  and  Bathsheba,  now  thoroughly  alarmed, 
apprised  David  of  these  proceedings,  who  immedi- 
ately gave  orders  that  Solomon  should  be  conducted 
on  the  royal  mule  in  solemn  procession  to  Gihon,  a 
spring  on  the  W.  of  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30). 
[Gihon.]  Here  he  was  anointed  and  proclaimed 
king  by  Zadok,  and  joyfully  recognised  by  the 
people.  This  decisive  measure  struck  terror  into 
the  opposite  party,  and  Adonijah  fled  to  sanctuary, 
but  was  pardoned  by  Solomon  on  condition  that  he 
should  “ show  himself  a worthy  man,”  with  the 
throat  that  “ if  wickedness  were  found  in  him  he 
should  die  ” (i.  52).  The  death  of  David  quickly 
followed  on  these  events ; and  Adonijah  begged 
Bathsheba,  who  as  “ king’s  mother  ” would  now 
have  special  dignity  and  influence  [Asa],  to  procure 
Solomon's  couscnt  to  his  marriage  with  Abishag, 
who  had  been  the  wife  of  David  in  his  old  age 
(1  K.  i.  3).  This  was  regarded  as  equivalent  to  n 
fresh  attempt  on  the  throne  [Absalom  ; Abner]  ; 
and  therefore  Solomon  ordered  him  to  be  put  to 
death  by  Benaiah,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
Iris  previous  pardon.— 2.  A Levite  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8).— 3.  (Neh.  x.  16). 
[Adonikam.] 

AdoniTcam.  The  sons  of  Adonikam,  666  in 
numlier,  were  among  those  who  returned  from  Baby- 
lon with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  13;  Neh.  vii.  18; 
1 Esd.  v.  14).  In  the  last  two  passages  the  num- 
ber is  667.  The  remainder  of  the  family  returned 
with  Ezra  (Ezr.  riii.  13 ; 1 Esd.  viii.  39).  The 
name  is  given  as  ADONIJAH  in  Neh.  x.  16. 

Adoni'ram  (IK.  iv.  6 ; by  an  unusual  con- 
traction Adoram,  2 Sam.  xx.  24,  and  1 K.  xii.  18  ; 
also  II adoram,  2 Chr.  x.  18),  chief  receiver  of  the 
tribute  during  the  reigns  of  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  24), 
Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  6),  and  Rehoboam  (1  K.  xii.  18). 
This  last  monarch  sent  him  to  collect  the  tribute 
from  the  rebellious  Israelites,  by  whom  he  was 
stoned  to  death. 

Ado'ni-Ze  dek  (lord  of  justice),  the  Amoritc 
king  of  Jerusalem  who  organised  a league  with  four 
other  Amorite  princes  agaiust  Joshua.  The  con- 
federate kings  having  laid  siege  to  Gibeon,  Joshua 
marched  to  the  relief  of  his  new  allies  and  put  the 
besiegers  to  flight.  The  five  kings  took  refuge  in 
a cave  at  Makkedah,  whence  they  were  taken  and 
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slain,  their  bodies  hung  on  trees,  and  then  buried 
in  the  place  of  their  concealment  (Josh.  x.  1-27). 
[Joshua.] 

Adoption,  an  expression  metaphorically  used 
by  St.  Paul  in  reference  to  the  present  and  pro- 
spective privileges  of  Christians  (Rom.  viii.  15,  23  ; 
Gal.  iv.  5 ; Eph.  i.  5).  lie  probably  alludes  to  the 
Roman  custom  of  adoption,  by  which  a person,  not 
having  children  of  his  own,  might  adopt  as  his  son 
one  born  of  other  parents.  The  effect  of  it  was 
that  the  adopted  child  was  entitled  to  the  name  and 
sacra  privata  of  his  new  father,  and  ranked  as  his 
heir-at-law:  while  the  father  on  his- -part  was 
entitled  to  the  property  of  the  son,  and  exercised 
towards  him  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  a 
father.  In  short  the  relationship  was  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  the  same  as  existed  between  a natural 
father  and  son.  The  selection  of  a person  to  be 
ndopted  implied  a decided  preference  and  lore  on 
the  part  of  the  adopter : and  St.  Paul  aptly  trans- 
fers the  well-known  feelings  and  customs  connected 
with  the  act  to  illustrate  the  position  of  the  Chris- 
tianised Jew  or  Gentile.  The  Jews  themselves 
were  unacquainted  with  the  process  of  adoption : 
indeed  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the 
regulations  of  the  Mosaic  law  affecting  the  inherit- 
ance of  property  : the  instances  occasionally  adduced 
ns  referring  to  the  custom  (Gen.  xv.  3,  xvi.  2,  xxx. 
5-9)  are  evidently  not  cases  of  adoption  proper. 

Adora  or  A'dor.  [Adoraim.] 

Adoraim,  a fortified  city  built  by  Rehoboam 
(2  Chr.  xi.  9),  in  Judah,  apparently  in  or  near  the 
Shefelah,  since,  although  omitted  from  the  lists  in 
Josh,  xv.,  it  is  by  Josephus  almost  uniformly  coupled 
with  Mareshah,  which  was  certainly  situated  there. 
Adoraim  is  probably  the  same  place  with  Adora 
(l  Macc.  xiii.  20),  unless  that  be  Dor,  on  the  sea- 
coast  below  Carmel.  Robinson  identifies  it  with 
Dura,  a “ large  village”  on  a rising  ground  west 
of  Hebron  (ii.  215). 

Ado’ram.  [Adoniram;  Hadoram,  3.] 

Adoration.  The  acts  aud  postures  by  which 
the  Hebrews  expressed  adoration  bear  a great 
similarity  to  those  still  in  use  among  Oriental 
nations.  To  rise  up  and  suddenly  prostrate  the 

Aitoralton.  A net  rat  Egyptian.  (Wilkinoon.) 

body  was  the  most  simple  method ; but,  generally 
speaking,  the  prostration  was  conducted  in  a more 
formal  manner,  the  person  falling  upon  the  knee 
and  then  gradually  inclining  the  body  until  the 
forehead  touched  the  ground.  Such  prostration  was 
usual  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah  (Gen.  xvii.  3 ; Ps. 
xcv.  6).  But  it  was  by  no  means  exclusively  used 
for  that  purpose;  it  was  the  formal  mode  of  re- 
ceiving visitors  (Gen.  xviii.  2),  of  doing  obeisance 
to  one  of  superior  statiou  (2  Sam.  xiv.  4),  and  of 
showing  respect  to  equals  (1  K.  ii.  19).  Occasionally 
it  was  repeated  three  times  (1  Sam.  xx.  41),  and 
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pren  seven  tiroes  (Gen.  xxxiii.  3).  It  was  accom- 
panied by  such  acts  as  a kiss  (Ex.  xviii.  7),  laying 
bold  of  the  knees  or  feet  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
adoration  was  paid  (Matt,  xxviii.  9),  and  kissing 
the  ground  on  which  he  stood  (Ps.  Ixxii.  9 ; Mic. 
rii.  17).  Similar  adoration  was  paid  to  idols 
(1  E.  xix.  18):  sometimes  however  prostration  was 
omitted,  and  the  act  consisted  simply  in  kissing  the 
hand  to  the  object  of  reverence  (Job  xxxi.  27),  and 
ia  kissing  the  statue  itself  (Hos.  xiii.  2).  The  same 
easterns  prevailed  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s 
ministry,  as  appears  not  only  from  the  numerous 
occasions  on  which  they  were  put  in  practice 
towards  Himself,  but  also  from  the  parable  of  the 
unmerdftil  servant  (Matt,  xviii.  26),  and  from 
Cornelius’s  reverence  to  St.  Peter  (Acts  x.  25),  in 
which  case  it  was  objected  to  by  the  Apostle,  as 
implying  a higher  degree  of  superiority  than  he 
was  entitled  to,  especially  as  coming  from  a Roman, 
to  whom  prostration  was  not  usual. 


AJoratioo.  Modern  Egyptian.  (Lana.) 


Adrammulnch.  1.  The  name  of  an  idol  introduced 
into  Samaria  by  the  colonists  from  Sepharvaim 
(2  K.  xrii.  31).  He  was  worshipped  with  rites 
resembling  those  of  Molecb,  children  beiug  burnt  in 
his  honour.  The  first  part  of  the  word  probably 
means  fire.  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  regards  Adram- 
roekeh  as  the  male  power  of  the  sun,  and  Anam- 
KELECii,  who  is  mentioned  with  Adrammelech  as 
a companion-god,  as  the  female  power  of  the  sun 
(Rawlinson’s  Herodot'ts , i.  611).— 2.  Son  of  the 
Assyrian  king  Sennacherib,  whom,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Sharezer,  he  murdered  in  the  temple 
of  Kisroch  at  Nineveh,  after  the  failure  of  the  As- 
syrian attack  on  Jerusalem.  The  parricides  escaped 
into  Armenia  (2  K.  xix.  37 ; 2 Chr.  xxxii.  21;  Is. 
xxxvii.  38).  The  date  of  this  event  was  B.c.  680. 

Adramyt'tjnm,  a seaport  in  the  province  of 
Asia  [Asia],  situated  in  the  district  anciently 
called  Aeolis,  and  also  Mysia  (see  Acts  xvi.  7). 
Adramyttium  gave,  and  still  gives,  its  name  to  a 
deep  gulf  on  this  coast,  opposite  to  the  opening 
of  which  is  the  island  of  Lesbos.  [MlTYLENE.] 
St.  Paul  was  never  at  Adramyttium,  except  perhaps 
during  his  second  missionary  journey,  on  his  way 
from  Galatia  to  Troas  (Acts  xvi.),  and  it  has  no 
Biblical  interest,  except  as  illustrating  his  voyage 
from  Caesarea  m a ship  belonging  to  this  place 
( Acta  xxvii.  2).  Ships  of  Adramyttium  must  have 
been  frequent  on  this  coast,  for  it  was  a place  of 
considerable  traffic.  It  lay  on  the  great  Roman 
road  between  Assos,  Troas,  and  the  Hellespont  on 
one  side,  and  Pergamus,  Ephesus,  and  Miletus  on 
the  other,  and  was  connected  by  similar  romU  with 
the  interior  of  the  country.  The  modem  Adramyti 
Cos.  D.  B. 
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is  a poor  village,  but  it  is  still  a place  of  some  trade 
and  shipbuilding. 

Adna,  more  properly  Adrias.  It  is  im- 
portant to  fix  the  meaning  of  this  word  as  used 
in  Acts  xxvii.  27.  The  word  seems  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  town  of  Adria,  near  the  Po ; and 
at  first  it  denoted  the  jsut  of  the  gulf  of  Venice 
which  is  in  that  neighbourhood.  Afterwards  the 
signification  of  the  name  was  extended,  so  as  to 
embrace  the  whole  of  that  gulf.  Subsequently  it 
obtained  a much  wider  extension,  and  in  the 
apostolic  age  denoted  that  natural  division  of  the 
Mediterranean  which  Humboldt  names  the  Svrtio 
basin  (see  Acts  xxvii.  17),  and  which  had  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Greece,  and  Africa  for  its 
boundaries.  This  definition  is  explicitly  given  by 
almost  a contemporary  of  St.  Paul,  the  geographer 
Ptolemy,  who  also  says  that  Crete  is  bounded  on 
the  west  by  Adrias.  Later  writers  state  that  Malta 
divides  the  Adriatic  sea  from  the  Tyrrhenian  sea, 
and  the  isthmus  of  Corinth  the  Aegean  from  the 
Adriatic.  Thus  the  ship  in  which  Josephus  started 
for  Italy  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul’s  voyage 
foundered  in  Adrias  {Life,  3),  and  there  he  was 
picked  up  by  a ship  from  Cyrene  and  taken  to 
Puteoli  (see  Acts  xxviii.  13).  It  is  through  igno- 
rance of  these  facts,  or  through  the  want  of  attend- 
ing to  them,  that  writers  have  drawn  an  argument 
from  this  geographical  term  in  favour  of  the  false 
new  which  places  the  apostle's  shipwreck  in  the 
Gulf  of  Venice.  [Meuta.] 

A'driel,  a son  of  Barzillai  the  Meholathite,  to 
whom  Saul  gave  his  daughter  Merab,  although 
he  had  previously  promised  her  to  David  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  19).  His  five  sons  were  amongst  the  seven 
descendants  of  Saul  whom  David  surrendered  to  the 
Gibconites  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8)  in  satisliiction  for  the 
endeavours  of  Saul  to  extirpate  them,  although  the 
Israelites  had  originally  made  a league  with  them 
(Josh.  ix.  15).  In  2 Sam.  xxi.  they  are  called  the 
sons  of  Michal ; but  as  Michal  had  no  childreu 
(2  Sam.  vi.  23),  the  A.  V.,  in  order  to  surmount 
the  difficulty,  erroneously  translates  the  Hebrew 
word  “ brought  up”  instead  of  “ bare.”  The 
margin  also  gives  “ the  sister  of  Michal”  lor 
“ Michal.”  Probably  the  error  is  due  to  some  early 
transcriber. 

Adttfll,  a Naphthalite,  ancestor  of  Tobit(Tob.i.  1). 

Adullam,  Apocr.  Ooollam,  a city  of  Judah 
in  the  lowland  of  the  Shefelah,  Josh.  xv.  35 
(comp.  Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  “Judah  went  down,"  and 
Micah  i.  15,  where  it  is  named  with  Marcshah 
and  Achzib) ; the  seat  of  a Cannanite  king  (Josh, 
xii.  15),  and  evidently  a place  of  great  antiquity 
(Gen.  xxxviii.  1,  12,  20):  fortified  by  Rehoboara 
(2  Chron.  xi.  7),  one  of  the  towns  reoccupied  by 
the  Jews  after  their  return  from  Babylon  (Nell, 
xi.  30),  and  still  a city  in  the  times  of  the  Macca- 
bees (2  Mncc.  xii.  38). — The  site  of  Adullam  has 
not  yet  been  identified,  but  from  the  mention  of  it 
in  the  passages  quoted  above  in  proximity  with 
other  known  towns  of  the  Shefelah,  it  is  likely  that 
it  was  near  Deir  Dnbbdn,  5 or  6 miles  N.  of 
Eleutheropolis.  The  limestone  cliffs  of  the  whole 
of  that  locality  are  pierced  with  extensive  excava- 
tions, some  one  of  which  is  doubtless  tire  “ cave  of 
Adullam,”  the  refuge  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  1 ; 
2 Sam.  xxiii.  13;  1 Chr.  xi.  15).  Monastic  tradi- 
tion places  the  cave  at  Khureitihn , at  the  south  end 
of  the  Wady  Urtds,  between  Bethlehem  and  the 
Dead  Sea. 
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AdulTamite,  a native  of  Adullam  (Gen.  xxrviii. 

1,  12,  20). 

Adultery.  The  parties  to  this  crime  were  a 
manned  woman  and  a man  who  was  not  her  hus- 
band. The  toleration  of  polygamy,  indeed,  renders 
it  nearly  impossible  to  make  criminal  a similar 
offence  committed  by  a married  man  with  a woman 
not  his  wife.  In  the  patriarchal  period  the  sanc- 
tity of  marriage  is  noticeable  from  the  history  of 
Abraham,  who  fears,  not  that  his  wife  will  be 
seduced  from  him,  but  that  he  may  be  killed  for 
her  sake,  and  especially  from  the  scruples  ascribed 
to  Pharaoh  and  Abimelech  (Gen.  xii.,  xx.).  The 
woman’s  punishment,  as  commonly  amongst  eastern 
nations,  was  no  doubt  capital,  and  probably,  as 
in  the  case  of  Tamar’s  unchastity,  death  by  fire 
(xxxviii.  24).  The  Mosaic  penalty  was  that  both 
the  guilty  parties  should  be  stoned,  and  it  applied 
as  well  to  the  betrothed  as  to  the  married  woman, 
provided  she  were  free  (Dcut.  xxii.  22-24).  A 
boudwoman  &o  offending  was  to  be  scourged,  and 
the  man  was  to  make  a trespass  offering  (Lev.  xix. 
20-22). — The  system  of  inheritances,  on  which  the 
polity  of  Moses  was  based,  was  threatened  with 
confusion  by  the  doubtful  olfspriug  caused  by  this 
crime,  and  this  secured  popular  sympathy  on  the 
side  of  morality  until  a far  advanced  stage  of  cor- 
ruption was  reached.  It  is  probable  that,  when 
that  territorial  basis  of  polity  passed  away — as  it 
did  after  the  captivity — and  when,  owing  to  Gentile 
example,  the  marriage  tic  became  a looser  bond  of 
union,  public  feeling  in  regard  to  adultery  changed, 
and  the  penalty  of  death  was  seldom  or  never 
inflicted.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  woman  brought 
under  our  Lord’s  notice  (John  viii.),  it  is  likely 
that  no  one  then  thought  of  stoning  her  in  fact, 
though  there  remained  the  written  law  ready  for 
the  purpose  of  the  caviller.  It  is  likely  also  that  a 
divorce,  in  which  the  adulteress  lost  her  dower  and 
rights  of  maintenance,  & c.,  was  the  usual  remedy, 
suggested  by  a wish  to  avoid  scandal  and  the 
excitement  of  commiseration  for  crime.  The  expres- 
sion in  St.  Matthew  (i.  19)  “ to  make  her  a public 
example,”  probably  means  to  bring  the  case  before 
the  local  Sanhedrim,  which  was  the  usual  course, 
but  which  Joseph  did  nof  propose  to  take,  pre- 
ferring repudiation,  because  that  could  be  managed 
privately. — Concerning  the  famous  trial  by  the 
waters  of  jealousy  (Num.  r.  11-29),  it  has  been 
questioned  whether  a husband  was,  in  case  of  certain 
facts,  bound  to  adopt  it.  The  more  likely  view  is, 
that  it  was  meant  as  a relief  to  the  vehemence  of 
implacable  jealousy  to  which  Orientals  appear 
prone,  but  which  was  not  consistent  with  the  laxity 
of  the  nuptial  tie  prevalent  in  the  period  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  ancient  strictness  of  thnt  tie 
gave  room  for  a more  intense  feeling ; and  in  thnt 
intensity  probably  arose  this  strange  custom,  which 
no  doubt  Moses  found  prevailing  and  deeply  seated, 
and  which  is  said  to  be  paralleled  by  a form  of 
ordeal  called  the  “red  water”  in  Western  Africa. 
The  forms  of  Hebrew  justice  all  tended  to  limit  the 
application  of  this  test.  1.  By  prescribing  certain 
facts  presumptive  of  guilt,  to  be  established  on  oath 
by  two  witnesses,  or  of  preponderating  but  not 
conclusive  testimony  to  the  tact  of  the  woman’s 
adultery.  2.  By  technical  rules  of  evidence  which 
made  proof  of  those  presumptive  facts  difficult. 
3.  By  exempting  certain  large  classes  of  women 
(all  indeed,  except  a pure  Israclitess  married  to  a 
pure  Israelite,  and  some  even  of  them)  from  the 
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liability.  4.  By  providing  that  the  trial  could 
only  be  before  the  great  Sanhedrim.  5.  By  invest- 
ing it  with  a ceremonial  at  once  humiliating  and 
intimidating,  yet  which  still  harmonised  with  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  ordeal  as  recorded  in  Num.  v. 
But,  6.  Above  all,  by  the  conventional  and  even 
mercenary  light  in  which  the  nuptial  contract  was 
latterly  regarded. — When  adultery  ceased  to  be 
capital,  as  no  doubt  it  did,  and  divorce  became 
a matter  of  mere  convenience,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  this  trial  was  continued.  And 
when  adultery  became  common,  as  the  Jews  them- 
selves confess,  it  would  have  been  impious  to 
expect  the  miracle  which  it  supposed.  If  ever  the 
Sanhedrim  were  driven  by  force  of  circumstances 
to  adopt  this  trial,  no  doubt  every  effort  was  used, 
nay,  was  prescribed  to  overawe  the  culprit  and 
induce  confession.  Besides,  however,  the  intimida- 
tion of  the  woman,  the  man  was  likely  to  feel  the 
public  exposure  of  his  suspicions  odious  and  repul- 
sive. Divorce  was  a ready  and  quiet  remedy. 

Adum'mim,  “the  going  up  to”  or  “of” 
= the  “ pass  of  the  red ; ” one  of  the  landmarks  of 
the  boundary  of  Benjamin,  a rising  ground  or  pass 
“over  against  Gilgnl,”  and  “on  the  south  side 
of  the  ‘torrent’”  (Josh.  xv.  7,  xviii.  17),  which 
is  the  position  still  occupied  by  the  road  leading 
up  from  Jericho  and  the  Jordan  valley  to  Jeru- 
salem, on  the  south  face  of  the  gorge  of  the 
Wady  Kelt.  Jerome  ascribes  the  name  to  the 
blood  shed  there  by  the  robbers  who  infested  the 
pass  in  his  day,  as  they  do  still,  and  as  they  did  in 
the  days  of  our  Lord,  of  whose  parable  of  the 
Good  Samaritan  this  is  the  scene.  But  the  name  is 
doubtless  of  a date  and  significance  far  more  remote, 
and  is  probably  derived  from  some  tribe  of  “ red 
men  ” of  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country. 

Aedi'as,  1 Esdr.  ix.  27.  Probably  a corruption 
of  Eliah. 

Ae'gypt.  [Egypt.] 

Aene'as,  a paralytic  at  Lydda,  healed  by  St.  Peter 
(Acts  ix.  33,  34). 

Ae'non,  a place  “near  to  Salim,”  at  which 
John  baptized  (John  iii.  23).  It  was  evidently 
west  of  the  Jordan  (comp.  iii.  22,  with  26,  aud 
with  i.  28),  and  abounded  in  water.  This  is  indi- 
cated by  the  name,  which  is  merely  a Greek  version 
of  a Chaldee  word,  signifying  “ springs.”  Aenon  is 
given  in  the  Onomasticon  as  8 miles  south  of 
Scythopolis  “near  Salem  and  the  Jordan."  Dr. 
Robinson’s  careful  search,  on  his  second  visit,  how- 
ever, failed  to  discover  any  trace  either  of  name  or 
remains  in  that  locality.  But  a S&linx  has  been 
found  by  him  to  the  east  of  and  close  to  Nabulus, 
where  there  are  two  very  copious  springs.  This 
position  agrees  with  the  requirements  of  Gen.  xxxiii. 
18.  [Salem.]  In  favour  of  its  distance  from  the 
Jordan  is  the  consideration  that,  if  close  by  the 
river,  the  Evangelist  would  hardly  have  drawn 
attention  to  the  “much  water”  there. — The  latest 
writer  on  Jerusalem,  Dr.  Barclay,  reports  the  dis- 
covery of  Aenon  at  Wady  Farah , a secluded  valley 
about  5 miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Jerusalem,  running 
into  the  great  Wady  Fovcar  immediately  above  Je- 
richo. But  it  requires  more  examination  than  it 
has  yet  received. 

Aera.  [Chronolooy.] 

Aethio'pia.  [Ethiopia.] 

Affinity.  [Mauriage.] 

Ag’aba,  1 Esdr.  v.  30.  [Hagab.] 

Ag'abus,  a Christian  prophet  in  the  apostolic 
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age,  mentioned  in  Acts  xi.  28  and  xxi.  10.  He 
predicted  (Acts  xi.  28)  that  a famine  would  take 
place  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  “ throughout  all  the 
world."  This  expression  may  take  a narrower  or  a 
wider  sense,  either  of  which  confirms  the  prediction. 
As  Greek  and  Roman  writers  used  “ the  world  ” of 
the  Greek  and  the  Roman  world,  so  a Jewish 
writer  coaid  use  it  naturally  of  the  Jewish  world  or 
Palestine.  Ancient  writers  giTe  no  account  of  any 
universal  famine  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  but  they 
speak  oi  several  local  famines  which  were  severe  in 
particular  countries.  Josephus  mentions  one  which 
prevailed  at  that  time  in  Judaea,  and  swept  away 
many  of  the  inhabitants.  This,  in  all  probability,  is 
the  famine  to  which  Agabus  refers  in  Acts  xi.  28. 
Tae  chronology  admits  of  this  supposition.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  the  famine  which  he  describes  took 
place  when  Cuspius  Fad  us  and  Tiberius  Alexander 
were  procurators ; i.  e.  it  may  have  begun  about 
the  dose  of  A.D.  44,  and  lasted  three  or  four  years. 
Fades  was  sent  into  J udaea  on  the  death  of  Agrippo, 
winch  occurred  in  a.d.  44.  If  we  attach  the  wider 
sense  to  M world,”  the  prediction  may  import  that 
a fcsiine  should  take  place  throughout  the  Roman 
enpiie  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  (the  year  is 
not  specified ),  and  not  that  it  should  prevail  in  all 
puts  at  the  same  time.  We  find  mention  of  three 
ether  famines  during  the  reign  of  Claudius ; one  in 
Greece,  and  two  in  Rome. 

A'gag,  possibly  the  title  of  the  kings  of  Ama- 
lek,  like  Pharaoh  of  Egypt.  One  king  of  this 
nime  is  mentioned  in  Num.  xxiv.  7,  and  another  in 
1 Sam.  xv.  8,  9,  20,  32.  The  latter  was  the  king 
of  the  Amalekites,  whom  Saul  spared,  together  with 
the  best  of  the  spoil,  although  it  was  the  well- 
known  will  of  Jehovah  that  the  Amalekites  should 
be  extirpated  (Ex.  xvii.  14  ; Deut.  xxv.  17).  For 
this  act  of  disobedience  Samuel  was  commissioned 
to  declare  to  Saul  his  rejection,  and  he  himself  6ent 
for  Agsg  and  cut  him  in  pieces.  [Samuel.] — 
Hainan  is  called  the  Agagite  in  Esther  iii.  1,  10, 
viii.  3 , 5.  The  Jews  consider  Haman  a descendant 
of  Agag,  the  Amalekite,  and  hence  account  for  the 
hatred  with  which  he  pursued  their  race. 

Agagite.  [Agag.J 
Agar.  [Hagar.] 

Agve  nes,  Bar.  iii.  23.  [Hagar.] 

Agate  is  mentioned  four  times  in  the  text  of 
the  A.  V.;  viz.  in  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12;  Is. 
liv.  12  ; Ez.  xxvii.  16.  In  the  two  former  pas- 
sages. where  it  is  represented  by  the  Hebrew  word 
aW6d,  it  is  spoken  of  as  forming  the  second  stone  in 
the  third  row  of  the  high  priest’s  breastplate ; in 
each  of  the  two  latter  places  the  original  word  is 
caddd,  by  which,  no  doubt,  is  intended  a different 
stone.  [Ruby.]  In  Ez.  xzvii.  16,  where  the 
text  haa  agate,  the  margin  has  chrysoprase , whereas 
in  the  very  next  chapter,  Ez.  xxviii.  13,  chryso- 
prate  occurs  in  the  margin  instead  of  emerald , 
which  is  in  the  text,  as  the  translation  of  an 
entirely  different  Hebrew  word,  nbphec ; this  will 
show  how  much  our  translators  were  perplexed  as 
to  the  meanings  of  the  minerals  and  precious  stones 
mentioned  in  the  sacred  volume.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  sA eb6  does  stand  for  some  variety  of 
agate,  for  there  is  a wonderful  agreement  amongst 
interpreters,  who  all  understand  an  agate  by  the 
term. — Our  English  agate,  or  achat,  derives  its 
name  from  the  Achates,  in  Sicily,  on  the  banks 
of  which,  according  to  Theophrastus  and  Pliny, 
it  was  first  found ; but  as  agates  are  met  with 
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in  almost  every  country,  this  stone  was  doubtless 
from  the  earliest  times  known  to  the  Orientals. 
It  is  a silicious  stone  of  the  quartz  family,  and 
is  met  with  generally  in  rounded  nodules,  or  iu 
veins  in  trap-rocks ; specimens  are  often  found  on 
the  sea-shore,  and  in  the  beds  of  streams,  the  rocks 
in  which  they  had  been  imbedded  having  been 
decomposed  by  the  elements,  when  the  agates  have 
dropped  out. 

Ago,  Old.  In  early  stages  of  civilization, 
when  experience  is  the  only  source  of  practical 
knowledge,  old  age  has  its  special  value,  am l conse- 
quently its  special  honours.  A further  motive 
was  superadded  in  the  case  of  the  Jew,  who  was 
taught  to  consider  old  age  as  a reward  for  piety, 
and  a signal  token  of  God’s  favour.  For  these 
reasons  the  aged  occupied  a prominent  place  in  the 
social  and  political  system  of  the  Jews.  In  private 
life  they  were  looked  up  to  as  the  depositaries  of 
knowledge  (Job  xv.  10):  the  young  were  ordered 
to  rise  up  in  their  presence  (Lev.  xix.  32):  they 
allowed  them  to  give  their  opinion  first  (Job 
xxxii.  4):  they  were  taught  to  regard  grey  hairs  as 
a “ crown  of  glory  ” and  os  the  “ beauty  of  old  men  ” 
(Prov.  xvi.  31,  xx.  29).  The  attainment  of  old 
age  was  regarded  as  a special  blessing  (Job  v.  26), 
not  only  on  account  of  the  prolonged  enjoyment  of 
life  to  the  individual,  but  also  because  it  indicated 
peaceful  and  prosperous  times  (Zech.  viii.  4 ; 1 Macc. 
xiv.  9 ; Is.  lxv.  20).  In  public  affairs  age  carried 
weight  with  it,  especially  in  the  infancy  of  the 
state : it  formed  under  Moses  the  main  qualification 
of  those  who  acted  as  the  representatives  of  the 
people  in  all  matters  of  difficulty  and  deliberation. 
The  old  men  or  Elders  thus  berame  a class,  and 
the  title  gradually  ceased  to  convey  the  notion  of 
age,  and  was  used  in  an  official  sense,  like  Patres, 
Scnatores,  and  other  similar  terms.  [Elders.] 
Still  it  would  be  but  natural  that  such  an  office 
should  be  generally  held  by  men  of  advanced  age 
(1  K.  xii.  8). 

Agee,  a II  am  rite,  father  of  Shammah,  one  of 
David’s  three  mightiest  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11). 

Agge’us,  1 Esd.  vi.  1,  vii.  3;  2 Esd.  i.  40. 
[Haggai.] 

Agriculture.  This,  though  prominent  in  the 
Scriptural  narrative  concerning  Adam,  Cain,  and 
Noah,  was  little  cared  for  by  the  patriarchs ; 
more  so,  however,  by  Isaac  and  Jacob  than  by 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxvi.  12,  xxxvii.  7),  in  whose  time, 
probably,  if  we  except  the  lower  Jordan  valley 
(xiii.  10),  there  was  little  regular  culture  in  Ca- 
naan. Thus  Gerar  and  Shechem  seem  to  have 
been  cities  where  pastoral  wealth  predominated 
(xxxiv.  28).  The  herdraen  strove  with  Isaac  about 
his  wells ; about  his  crops  there  was  no  contention. 
In  Joshua’s  time,  as  shown  by  the  story  of  the 
‘ Eshcol  ’ (Num.  xiii.  23,  24),  Canaan  was  found 
in  a much  more  advanced  agricultural  state  than 
Jacob  had  left  it  in  (Deut.  viii.  8),  lesulting  pro- 
bably from  the  severe  experience  of  famines,  and 
the  example  of  Egypt,  to  which  its  people  were 
thus  led.  The  pastoral  life  was  the  means  of  keep- 
ing the  sacred  race,  whilst  yet  a family,  distinct 
from  mixture  and  locally  unattached,  especially 
whilst  in  Egypt.  When,  grown  into  a nation, 
they  conquered  their  future  seats,  agriculture  sup- 
plied a similar  check  on  the  foreign  intercourse  and 
speedy  demoralisation,  especially  as  regards  idolatry, 
which  commerce  would  have  caused.  Thus  agri- 
culture became  the  basis  of  the  Mosaic  commou- 
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wealth.  It  tended  to  check  also  the  freebootmg  | 
and  nomad  life,  and  made  a numerous  offspring ' 
profitable,  as  it  was  already  honourable  by  natural 
sentiment  and  by  law.  Thus,  too,  it  indirectly 
discouraged  slavery,  or,  where  it  existed,  made  the 
slave  somewhat  like  a son,  though  it  made  the  son 
also  somewhat  of  a slave.  Taken  in  connexion  with 
the  inalienable  character  of  inheritances,  it  gave 
each  man  and  each  family  a stake  in  the  soil  and 
nurtured  a hardy  patriotism.  “The  land  is  Mine” 
(Lev.  xxv.  23)  was  a dictum  which  made  agricul- 
ture likewise  the  basis  of  the  theocratic  relatiou. 
Thus  every  family  felt  its  own  life  with  intense 
keenness,  and  had  its  divine  tenure  which  it  was  to 
guard  from  alieuation.  The  prohibition  of  culture 
in  the  sabbatical  year  formed,  under  this  aspect,  a 
kind  of  rent  reserved  by  the  Divine  Owner.  Land- 
marks were  deemed  sacred  (Deut.  xix.  14),  and  the 
inalienability  of  the  heritage  was  ensured  by  its 
reversion  to  the  owner  in  the  year  of  jubilee ; so 
that  only  so  many  years  of  occupancy  could  be 
sold  (Lev.  xxv.  8-1  G,  23-35).  The  prophet  Isaiah 
(v.  8)  denounces  the  contempt  of  such  restrictions 
by  wealthy  grandees,  who  sought  to  “ add  field  to 
field,”  erasing  families  and  depopulating  districts. 

Agricultural  Calendar. — The  Jewish  calendar, 
as  fixed  by  the  three  great  festivals,  turned  on  the 
seasons  of  green,  ripe,  and  fully-gathered  produce. 
Hence,  if  the  season  was  backward,  or,  owing  to 
the  imperfections  of  a non-astronomical  reckoning, 
seemed  to  be  so,  a month  was  intercalated.  This 
rude  system  was  fondly  retained  long  after  mental 
progress  and  foreign  intercourse  placed  a correct 
calendar  within  their  power ; so  that  notice  of  a 
Vcadar,  i.  e.  second  or  intercalated  Adar,  on  account 
of  the  lambs  being  not  yet  of  paschal  size,  and  the 
barley  not  forward  enough  for  the  Abib  (green 
sheaf;,  was  sent  to  the  Jews  of  Babylon  and  Egypt 
early  in  the  season. — The  year  ordinarily  consisting 
of  12  months  was  divided  into  G agricultural 
periods  as  follows : — 

I.  Sowing  Time. 

[beginning  about) 

Tisri,  latter  half  < autumnal  I 

l equinox  > Early  rain  due 

Marchesvan 1 

Kasleu,  former  half  J 

II.  Unuu’bTime. 

Kasleu,  latter  half. 

Tebeth. 

She  bath,  former  half. 

III.  Com  Season. 

Shebath,  latter  half  ) 

rvSJtar]*.:  ::  ::  ::  :: 

Nisan,  former  half J 

IV.  Harvest  Time. 

I Beginning  about 

s&sssr 

Passover. 

I Jar. 

Sivan.  former  half { iKSoiS** 

V.  Summer. 

Sivan,  latter  half. 

Tamux. 

Ab,  former  half. 

VI.  Scltbt  Season. 

Ab,  latter  half. 

Elul. 

Tisri,  former  half Ingathering  of  fruits. 

Thus  the  6 months  from  mid  Tisri  to  mid  Nisan 
were  mainly  occupied  with  the  process  of  cultiva- 
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tion,  and  the  rest  with  the  gathering  of  the  fruits. 
The  ancient  Hebrews  had  little  notion  of  green  or 
root-crops  grown  for  fodder,  nor  was  the  long 
summer  drought  suitable  for  them.  Barley  sup- 
plied food  both  to  man  and  beast,  and  the  plant, 
called  in  Ex.  iv.  9,  “ Millet,”  was  graze*!  while 
green,  and  its  ripe  grain  made  into  bread.  Mowing 
(Am.  vii.  1 ; Ps.  lxxii.  6)  and  hay-making  were 
familiar  processes. 

Climate  and  Soil. — A change  in  the  climate  of 
Palestine,  caused  by  increase  of  population  and  the 
clearance  of  trees,  must  have  taken  place  before  the 
period  of  the  N.  T.  A further  change  caused  by 
the  decrease  of  skilled  agricultural  labour,  c.g.  in 
irrigation  and  terrace-making,  lias  since  ensued. 
Not  only  this,  but  the  great  variety  of  elevation 
and  local  character  in  so  small  a compass  of  country 
necessitates  a partial  and  guarded  application  of 
general  remarks.  Yet  wherever  industry  Is  secure, 
the  soil  still  asserts  its  old  fertility.  The  Hcmr&n 
(Peraea)  is  as  fertile  as  Damascus,  and  its  bread 
enjoys  the  highest  reputation.  The  black  and  rich, 
but  light,  soil  about  Gaza  is  said  to  hold  so  much 
moisture  as  to  be  very  fertile  with  little  rain. 
Here,  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beyrht , is  a vast 
olive-ground,  and  the  very  sand  of  the  shore  is  said 
to  be  productive  if  watered. 

Timber. — The  Israelites  probably  found  in  Canaan 
a fair  proportion  of  woodland,  which  their  neces- 
sities, owing  to  the  discouragement  of  commerce, 
must  have  led  them  to  reduce  (Josh.  xvii.  18). 
But  even  in  early  times  timber  seems  to  have 
been  far  less  used  for  building  material  than  among 
western  nations ; the  Israelites  were  not  skilful 
hewers,  and  imported  both  the  timber  and  the 
workmen  (1  K.  v.  6,  8).  No  store  of  wood-fuel 
seems  to  have  been  kept:  ovens  were  heated  with 
such  things  as  dung  and  hay  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15; 
Matt.  vi.  30) ; and,  in  any  case  of  sacrifice  on  an 
emergency,  some,  as  we  should  think,  unusual  souae 
of  supply  is  constantly  mentioned  for  the  wood 
(1  Sam.  vi.  14;  2 Sam.  xxiv.  22;  1 K.  xix.  21; 
comp.  Gen.  xxii.  3,  G,  7).  All  this  indicates  a 
non-abundance  of  timber. 

JRain  and  Irrigation. — The  abundance  of  water 
in  Palestine,  from  natural  sources,  made  Canaan 
a contrast  to  rainless  Egypt  (Deut.  viii.  7,  xi. 
8-12).  Ilain  was  commonly  expected  soon  after 
the  autumnal  equinox  or  mid  Tisri ; and  if  by  the 
first  of  Kasleu  none  had  fallen,  a fast  was  pro- 
claimed. The  common  scriptural  expressions  of 
the  “ early  ” and  the  “ latter  rain  ” (Deut.  xi.  14 ; 
Jer.  v.  24;  Hos.  vi.  3;  Zech.  x.  1 ; Jam.  v.  7) 
are  scarcely  confirmed  by  modern  experience,  the 
season  of  rains  being  unbroken,  though  perhaps  the 
fall  is  more  strongly  marked  at  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  it  The  consternation  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  former  rain  is  depicted  in  Joel  i.  ii. ; 
and  the  prophet  seems  to  promise  the  former  and 
latter  rain  together  “ in  the  first  month,”  «•  <- 
Nisan  (ii.  23).  The  peculiar  Egyptian  method 
of  irrigation  alluded  to  in  Deut.  xi.  10 — '“where 
thou  wateredst  it  with  with  thy  foot” — was  not 
unknown,  though  less  prevalent  in  Palestine.  That 
peculiarity  seems  to  have  consisted  in  making  in  the 
fields  square  shallow  beds,  like  our  salt-pans,  sur- 
rounded by  a raised  border  of  earth  to  keep  in  the 
water,  which  was  then  turned  from  one  square  to 
another  by  pushing  aside  the  mud,  to  open  one  «n 
close  the  next  with  the  foot.  A very  sinoimi 
method  is  apparently  described  by  Robinson  as  us*-' , 
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tqtaxUr  for  garden  vegetables,  in  Palestine. 
Tirr*  urigsticc  was  as  essential  as  drainage  in  our 
rq^DE ; iai  for  this  the  large  extent  of  rocky 
turner,  easily  excavated  for  cisterns  and  ducts,  was 
an;  cseful.  Even  the  plain  of  Jericho  is  watered 
ri  bj  anals  from  the  Jordan,  since  the  river  lies 
ki»v  the  land,  but  by  rills  converging  from  the 
WKsukt.  In  the-e  features  of  the  country  biy 
a opiLsive  resources  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
nhipljmg  population.  The  lightness  of  agri- 
aitanl  labour  in  the  plains  set  free  an  abundance 
d h&is  for  the  task  of  terracing  and  watering ; 
ad  the  result  gave  the  highest  stimulus  to  in- 
istry. 

Orpc — The  cereal  crops  of  constant  mention 
m vfcoi  and  barley,  and  more  rarely  rye  and 
n£rt  ?).  Of  the  two  former,  together  with  the 
hK,  oiire,  and  fig,  the  use  of  irrigation,  the 
aad  the  harrow,  mention  is  made  in  the 
book  of  Job  (xxxi.  40,  rv.  33,  xxiv.  6,  xxix. 
U,  mu.  10).  Two  kinds  of  cummin  (the  black 
Tinety called  “fitches,”  Is.  xxviii.  27),  and  such 
wiiol  plants  as  beans  and  lentiles,  may  be  named 
•«g  the  staple  produce.  To  these,  later  writers 
odd  x grwt  rariety  of  garden  plants,  e.  g.  kidney- 
bsas,  peas,  lettuce,  endive,  leek,  garlic,  onions, 
Eilat,  cucumbers,  cabbage,  Ac.  The  produce 
•ixh  fanned  Jacob’s  present  was  of  such  kinds  as 
•wld  keep,  and  had  been  preserved  during  the 
:ac*(Gm.  xliii.  11). 

and  Sowing. — The  plough  probably 
lit  the  Egyptian,  and  the  process  of  ploughing 
my  light,  one  yoke  of  oxen  usually  sufficing 
tohnriL  Such  is  still  used  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
a jara in fbown  in  the  accompanying  drawing: 
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a is  the  pole  to  which  the  cross  beam  with  yokes, 
6,  is  attached ; c,  the  share  ; d,  the  handle ; c repre- 
sents three  modes  of  arming  the  share,  and  f is  a 
goad  with  a scraper  at  the  other  end,  probably  for 


cleaning  the  share.  Mountains  and  steep  places 
were  hoed  (Is.  vii.  25).  New  ground  and  fallows, 
the  use  of  which  latter  was  familiar  to  the  Jews 
(Jer.  iv.  3 ; Hos.  x.  12),  were  cleared  of  stones  and 
of  thorns  (Is.  v.  2)  early  in  the  year,  sowing  or 
gathering  from  “ among  thorns  ” being  a proverb 
for  slovenly  husbandry  (Job  v.  5 ; Prov.  xxiv 
30,  31).  Virgin  land  was  ploughed  a second  time 
Sowing  also  took  place  without  previous  ploughing, 
the  seed,  as  in  the  parable  of  the  sower,  being 
scattered  broadcast,  and  ploughed  in  afterwards , the 
roots  of  the  late  crop  being  so  far  decayed  as  to 
serve  for  manure  (Fellows,  Asia  Minor,  p.  72). 
The  soil  was  then  brushed  over  with  a light  harrow, 
often  of  thorn  bushes.  In  highly  irrigated  spots 
the  seed  was  trampled  in  by  cattle  (Is.  xxxii.  20), 
as  in  Egypt  by  goats.  Sometimes,  however,  the 


Ur  has  subsided.— (Wilkinson,  Tomtu,  near  tbs  Pyramids.) 


wa s by  patches  only  in  well  manured  spots, 
* praea  represented  in  the  accompanying  drawing 


1— Cota  froaiaf  in  paicbss.— (Surtnhusius.) 


ky  Surenhusinj  to  illustrate  the  Mishna.  Where 
the  toil  w»  heavier,  the  ploughing  was  best  done 
«7 ; but  the  more  formal  routine  of  heavy  western 
must  not  he  made  the  standard  01  such  a 
ytcnllj  fine  tilth  as  that  of  Palestine  generally. 
Ifcnng  the  rains,  if  not  too  heavy,  or  between 


their  two  periods,  would  be  the  best  time  for  these 
operations ; thus  70  days  before  the  pnssover  was 
the  time  prescribed  for  sowing  for  the  “ wave- 
sheaf,”  and,  probably,  therefore,  for  that  of  barley 
generaHy.  The  oxen  were  urged  on  by  a goad  like 
a spear  (Judg.  ivi.  31).  The  custom  of  watching 
ripening  crops  and  threshing  floors  against  theft,  or 
damage,  is  probably  ancient.  Thus  Boa*  slept  on 
the  floor  (Ruth  iii.  4,  7).  Barley  ripened  a week 
or  two  before  wheat,  and  as  fine  harvest  weather 
was  certain  (Prov.  xxvi.  1 ; 1 Sam.  xii.  17;  Am. 
iv.  7),  the  crop  chiefly  varied  with  the  quantity  of 
timely  rain.  The  period  of  harvest  must  always 
have  differed  according  to  elevation,  aspect,  Sic. 
The  proportion  of  harvest  gathered  to  seed  sown 
was  often  vast,  a hundredfold  is  meutioned,  but  in 
such  a way  as  to  signify  that  it  was  a limit  rarely 
attained  (Gen.  xxvi.  12 ; Matt.  xiii.  8). — The 


# 
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rotation  of  crops,  familiar  to  the  Egyptians,  can 
hardly  have  been  unknown  to  the  Hebrews.  Sow- 
ing a field  with  divers  seeds  was  forbidden  (Dent, 
xxii.  9),  .and  minute  directions  are  given  by  the 
rabbis  for  arranging  a seeded  surface  with  great 
variety,  yet  avoiding  juxtaposition  of  hchroycnca, 
liCitping  and  threshing. — The  wheat,  &c.,  was 
reaped  by  the  sickle,  or  was  pulled  up  by  the  roots. 
It  was  bound  in  sheaves — a process  prominent  in 
Scripture,  The  sheaves  or  heaps  were  carted 
(Am.  Ii«  13}  to  the  floor — a circular  spot  of  hard 
ground,  probably,  as  now,  from  50  to  80  or  100 
trot  in  diameter.  Such  floors  were  probably  per- 
manent, and  became  well  known  spots  (Geu.  I.  10, 
11;  2 Stun.  xxiv.  16, 18).  On  these  the  oxen,  &c., 
forbidden  to  be  muzzled  (Deut.  nr.  4),  trampled 


Pig.  4.— Ei*ymh’  wlimt. — (Wilkineoa,  2Vn6i  «f  the  Tint**.) 


out  the  grain,  as  we  find  represented  in  the  Egyp- 
tian monuments.  At  a later  time  the  Jews  used  a 
threshing  sledge  called  Moray  (Is.  xli.  15;  2 Sam. 
xxiv.  22;  1 Chr.  xxi.  23),  probably  resembling 
tire  ndrtg,  still  employed  in  Egypt — a stage  with 


Fig.  }.— TU<  Sir  eg,  a machine  u»ol  hy  tilt  modem  Eqj.Uuqj  lor 
■hroslimg  Cura. 


three  rollers  ridged  with  iron,  which,  cuaed  by  the 
driver’s  weight,  crushed  out,  often  injuring,  the 


grain,  as  well  as  cot  or  tore  the  straw,  which  thus 
became  fit  for  fodder.  Lighter  grains  were  beaten 


AGUR 

out  with  a stick  (Is.  xxviii.  27).  Bailey  was 
sometimes  soaked  and  then  parched  before  treading 
out,  which  got  rid  of  the  pellicle  of  the  grain. — 
The  use  of  animal  manure  is  proved  frequent  by 
such  recurring  expressions  as  “ dung  ou  the  face  of 
the  earth,  field,”  &c.  (Ps.  lxxxiii.  10  ; 2 K.  ix.  37  ; 
Jer.  riii.  2,  & c.). 

Wmnotrinp. — The  “shovel*'  and  “fau”  (Is. 
xxx.  24),  the  precise  difference  of  which  is  doubtful, 
indicate  the  process  of  winnowing — a conspicuous 
part  of  ancient  husbandry  (Ps.  xxxv.  5 ; Job  xxi. 
18;  Is.  xvii.  13),  and  important,  owing  to  the 
slovenly  threshing.  Evening  was  the  favourite 
time  (Kuth  iii.  2)  when  there  was  mostly  a breeze. 
The  “ fan”  (Matt.  iii.  12)  was  perhaps  a broad 


Fig.  7.  Winnowing  with  wooden  ehoTule. — (Wilkitac®,  T 

shovel  which  threw  the  grain  up  against  the  wiud. 
The  last  process  was  the  shaking  in  a sieve  to 
separate  dirt  and  refuse  (Am.  ix.  9). — Fields  and 
floors  were  not  commonly  enclosed;  vineyards 
mostly  were,  with  a tower  and  other  buildings 
(Num.  xxii.  24 ; Ps.  lxxx.  12 ; Is.  v.  5 ; Matt, 
xxi.  33  ; comp.  Jud.  vi.  11).  Banks  of  mud  from 
ditches  were  also  used. — With  regard  to  occupancy, 
a tenant  might  pay  a fixed  money  rent  (Cant. 

viii.  11),  or  a stipulated  share  of  the  fruits  (2  Sam. 

ix.  10  ; Matt.  xxi.  34),  often  a half  or  a third ; but 
local  custom  was  the  only  rule.  A passer  by 
might  eat  any  quantity  of  corn  or  grapes,  but  not 
reap  or  carry  off  fruit  (Deut.  xxiii.  24-25 ; Matt, 
xii.  1). — The  rights  of  the  comer  to  be  left,  and  of 
gleaning  [Corker;  Gleaning],  formed  the  poor 
man’s  claim  on  the  soil  for  support.  For  his  bene- 
fit, too,  a sheaf  forgotten  in  carrying  to  the  floor 
was  to  be  left ; so  also  with  regard  to  the  vineyard 
and  the  olive-grove  (Lev.  xix.  9,10,  Deut.  xxiv.  19). 
Besides  there  seems  a probability  that  every  third 
year  a second  tithe,  besides  the  priests’,  was  paid 
for  the  poor  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12;  Am.  iv.  4; 
Tob.  i.  7). 

Agrippa.  [Herod.] 

Agur,  the  son  of  Jakeh,  an  unknown  Hebrew 
sage,  who  uttered  or  collected  the  sayings  of 
wisdom  recorded  in  Prov.  xxx.  Ewald  attributes 
to  him  the  authorship  of  Prov.  xxx.  1 -xxxi.  9,  in 
consequence  of  the  similarity  of  style  exhibited  in 
the  three  sections  therein  contained,  and  assigns  as 
his  date  a period  not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the 
7th  or  beginning  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  The  Rab- 
bins, according  to  Jarchi,  and  Jerome  after  them, 
interpreted  the  name  symbolically  of  Solomon,  who 
“ collected  understanding,”  and  is  elsewhere  called 
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m Kohdeth."  Bunsen  contends  that  Agur  was  an 
inhabitant  of  Massa,  and  probably  a descendant  of 
one  of  the  500  Simconites,  who  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah  drove  oat  the  Amalekites  from  Mount  Seir. 
Htrig  goes  further,  and  makes  him  the  son  of  the 
Queen  of  Massa  and  brother  of  Lemuel.  [Jakeh.] 
Ahab.  1.  Son  of  Omri,  seventh  king  of  the 
separate  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  second  of  his 
dynasty,  reigned  b.C.  919-896.  The  great  lesson 
which  we  learn  from  his  life  is  the  depth  of 
wickedness  into  which  a weak  man  may  fall, 
even  though  not  devoid  of  good  feelings  and 
amiable  impulses,  when  he  abandons  himself  to 
the  guidance  of  another  person,  resolute,  unscru- 
pulous, and  depraved.  The  cause  of  his  ruin 
was  his  marriage  with  Jezebel,  daughter  of  Eth- 
baal,  king  of  Tyre,  who  had  been  priest  of 
Astarte.  [Jezebel.]  We  have  a comparatively 
full  account  of  Ahab’s  reign,  because  it  was  distin- 
guished by  the  ministry  of  the  great  prophet 
Elijah,  who  was  brought  into  direct  collision  with 
Jezebel  when  she  ventured  to  introduce  into  Israel 
the  impure  worship  of  Baal  and  her  father’s  god- 
dess Astarte-  In  obedience  to  her  wishes,  Ahab 
caused  a temple  to  be  built  to  Baal  in  Samaria 
itself,  and  an  oracular  grove  to  be  consecrated  to 
Astarte.  With  a fixed  determination  to  extirpate 
the  true  religion,  Jexebel  hunted  down  and  put  to 
death  God’s  prophets,  some  of  whom  were  con- 
cealed in  caves  by  Obadiah,  the  governor  of  Ahab’s 
house ; while  the  Phoenician  rites  were  carried  on 
with  such  splendour,  that  we  read  of  450  prophets 
of  Baal,  and  400  of  Asherah.  (See  1 K.  xviii.  19, 
where  our  version  erroneously  substitutes  “ the 
groves  " for  the  proper  name  Asherah,  as  again  in 
2 K.  ixi.  7.  xxiii.  6).  [Asherah.]  How  the 
worship  of  God  was  restored,  and  the  idolatrous 
priests  dan,  in  consequence  of  “ a sore  famine  in 
Samara, ” is  related  under  Elijah.  But  hea- 
thenism and  persecution  were  not  the  only  crimes 
into  which  Jezebel  led  her  yielding  husband.  One 
of  his  chief  tastes  was  for  splendid  architecture, 
which  he  showed  by  building  an  ivory  house  and 
•ereral  cities.  But  the  place  in  which  he  chiefly 
indulged  this  passion  was  the  beautiful  city  of 
Jezreel  (cow  Zerin ),  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
which  he  adorned  with  a palace  and  park  for  his 
cwn  residence,  though  Samaria  remained  the  capital 
of  his  kingdom,  Jezreel  standing  in  the  same  rela- 
tion to  it  as  the  Versailles  of  the  old  French  mo- 
narchy to  Paris  (Stanley,  S.  4'  P-  244).  Desiring 
to  add  to  his  pleasure-grounds  there  the  vineyard  of 
his  neighbour  Naboth,  he  proposed  to  buy  it  or 
give  lamd  in  exchange  for  it ; and  when  this  was 
refused  by  Naboth,  in  accordance  with  the  Mosaic 
law,  on  the  ground  that  the  vineyard  was  “the 
inheritance  of  his  fathers  ” (Lev.  xxv.  23),  a false 
accusation  of  blasphemy  was  brought  against  him, 
and  not  only  was  he  himself  stoned  to  death,  but 
his  sons  also,  as  we  learn  from  2 K.  ix.  26.  Elijah, 
already  the  great  vindicator  of  religion,  now  ap- 
peared as  the  assertor  of  morality,  and  declared 
that  the  entire  extirpation  of  Ahab’s  house  was  the 
penalty  appointed  for  his  long  course  of  wickedness, 
now  crowned  by  this  atrocious  crime.  The  execu- 
tion, however,  of  the  sentence  was  delayed  in  con- 
sequence of  Ahab’s  deep  repentance. — Ahab  under- 
took three  campaigns  against  Benhadad  II.  king  of 
Damascus,  two  defensive  and  one  offensive.  In  the 
first,  Benhadad  laid  siege  to  Samaria ; and  Ahab, 
encouraged  by  the  patriotic  counsels  of  God’s  pro- 
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phets,  made  a sudden  attack  oa  him  whilst  in  the 
plenitude  of  arrogant  confidence  he  was  banqueting 
in  his  tent  with  his  thirty-two  vassal  kings. 
The  Syrians  were  totally  routed,  and  fled  to  Da- 
mascus.— Next  year  Benhadad,  believing  that  his 
failure  was  owing  to  some  peculiar  power  which 
the  God  of  Israel  exercised  over  the  hills,  invaded 
Israel  by  way  of  Aphek,  on  the  E.  of  Jordan. 
Yet  Ahab’s  victory  was  so  complete  that  Bcn- 
hadad  himself  fell  into  his  hands ; but  was  re- 
leased (contrary  to  the  will  of  God  as  announced 
by  a prophet)  on  condition  of  restoring  all  the 
cities  of  Israel  which  he  held,  and  making  “ streets” 
for  Ahab  in  Damascus;  that  is,  admitting  into 
his  capital  permanent  Hebrew  officers,  in  au  inde- 
pendent position,  with  special  dwellings  for  them- 
selves and  their  retinues,  to  watch  over  the  com- 
mercial and  political  interests  of  Ahab  and  his 
subjects.  This  was  apparently  in  retaliation  for  a 
similar  privilege  exacted  by  Beuhndad’s  predecessor 
from  Omri  in  respect  to  Samaria.  After  this  great 
success  Ahab  enjoyed  peace  for  three  years,  when, 
in  conjunction  with  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah, 
he  attacked  Ramoth  in  Gilead  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  which  town  he  claimed  ns  belonging  to 
Israel.  But  God’s  blessing  did  not  rest  on  the 
expedition,  and  Ahab  was  told  by  tire  prophet 
Micaiah  that  it  would  fail.  For  giving  this  warn- 
ing Micaiah  was  imprisoned  ; but  Ahab  was  so  for 
roused  by  it  as  to  take  the  precaution  of  disguising 
himself,  so  as  not  to  offer  a conspicuous  mark  to  the 
archers  of  Benhadad.  But  he  was  slain  by  a 
“ certain  man  who  drew  a bow  at  a venture and, 
though  staid  up  in  his  chariot  for  a time,  yet  he 
died  towards  evening,  and  his  army  dispersed. 
When  he  was  brought  to  be  buried  in  Samaria,  the 
dogs  licked  up  his  blood  as  a servant  was  washing 
his  chariot ; a partial  fulfilment  of  Elijah’s  predic- 
tion (1  K.  xxi.  19),  which  was  more  literally 
accomplished  in  the  case  of  his  son  (2  K.  ix.  26). 
—2.  A lying  prophet,  who  deceived  the  captive 
Israelites  in  Babylon,  and  was  burnt  to  death  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xxix.  21). 

Aliarah,  third  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  1). 
[Aher;  Ahiram.] 

Ahar  hel,  a name  occurring  in  an  obscure  frag- 
ment of  the  genealogies  of  Judah.  “The  families 
of  Aharhel  ” apparently  traced  their  descent  through 
Coz  to  Ashur,  the  posthumous  son  of  Hezron. 
The  Targum  of  R.  Joseph  on  Chronicles  identifies 
him  with  “ Hur  the  firstborn  of  Miriam  ” (1  Chr. 
iv.  8). 

Ahasa’i,  a priest,  ancestor  of  Maasiai  (Neh.  xi. 
13);  called  Jahzerah  in  1 Chr.  ix.  12. 

Ahasba'i,  father  of  Kliphelet,  one  of  David’s 
thirty-seven  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  In  the 
corrupt  list  in  1 Chr.  xi.  35,  Eliphelet  appeals  as 
4‘  Eliphnl  the  son  of  Ur.” 

Ahasue'rus,  the  name  of  one  Median  and  two 
Persian  kings  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  It  may 
be  desirable  to  prefix  to  this  article  a chronological 
Cable  of  the  Medo-Persian  kings  from  Cyaxares  to 
Artaxerxcs  Longimanus,  according  to  their  ordinary 
classical  names.  The  Scriptural  names  conjectured 
to  correspond  to  them  are  added  in  italics; — 1.  Cy- 
axares, king  of  Media,  son  of  Phraortes,  grandson  of 
Deioces  nnd  conqueror  of  Nineveh,  began  to  reign 
B.C.  634:  Ahasucrus.  2.  Astyages  his  son,  last 
king  of  Media,  B.C.  594:  Darius  the  Medc. 
3.  Cyrus,  son  of  his  daughter  Mandane  and  Cam- 
byses,  a Persian  noble,  first  king  of  Persia,  559: 
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Cyrus.  4.  Cambyses  his  son,  529:  Ahasuerus, 

5.  A Marian  usurper,  who  personated  Smerdis. 
the  younger  son  of  Cyrus,  521  : Artaxerxes. 

6.  Darius  Hystaspis,  raised  to  the  throne  on  the 
overthrow  of  the  Magi,  521 : Darius.  7.  Xerxes 
his  son,  485:  Ahasuerus.  8.  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
tnanus  (Macrocheir),  his  son,  465-495 : Artaxerxes. 
— The  name  Ahcnsuerus,  or  Achashverosh,  is  the 
same  as  the  Sanstrit  kshatra,  a king,  which  appeal's 
ns  kshershe  in  he  arrow-headed  inscriptions  of 
Persepolis.— L In  Dan.  ix.  1,  Ahnsuerus  is  said  to 
l»e  the  father  of  Darius  the  Mede.  Now  it  is 
almost  certain  that  Cy&xares  is  a form  of  Ahasucrus, 
grecised  into  Axares  with  the  prefix  Cy-  or  Kai-, 
common  to  the  Ivaianian  dynasty  of  kings  (Malcolm’s 
Persia,  ch.  iii.),  with  which  may  be  compared  Kai 
Khosroo,  the  Persian  name  of  Cyrus.  The  son  of 
this  Cyaxares  was  Astyages,  and  it  is  no  improbable 
conjecture  that  Darius  the  Mede  was  Astyages,  set 
over  Babylon  as  viceroy  by  his  grandson  Cyrus,  and 
allowed  to  live  there  in  royal  state.  [Dauius.J 
This  first  Ahasuems,  then,  is  Cyaxares,  the  con- 
queror of  Nineveh.  And,  in  accordance  with  this 
view,  we  read  in  Tobit  xiv.  15  that  Nineveh  was 
taken  by  Nabuchodonosor  and  Assuerus,  t.  c.  Cy- 
axarcs.— 2.  In  Ezr.  iv.  6 the  enemies  of  the  Jews, 
after  the  death  of  Cyrus,  desirous  to  frustrate  the 
building  of  Jerusalem,  send  accusations  against 
them  to  Ahasuerus  king  of  Persia.  This  must  be 
Cambyses.  For  we  read  (v.  5)  that  their  oppo- 
sition continued  from  the  time  of  Cyrus  to  that  of 
Darius,  and  Ahasuerus  and  Artaxerxes,  i.  e.  Caro- 
byses  and  the  pscudo-Smerdis,  are  mentioned  as 
reigning  between  them.  ^Artaxerxes.]  Xeno- 
phou  calls  the  brother  of  Cambyses  Tanyoxares, 
i.  e.  the  younger  Oxares,  whence  we  infer  that  the 
elder  Oxares  or  Axares,  or  Ahasuerus,  was  Cam- 
byses. His  constant  wars  probably  prevented  him 
from  interfering  in  the  concerns  of  the  Jews.  He 
was  plainly  called  after  his  grandfather,  who  was 
not  of  royal  race,  and  therefore  it  is  very  likely 
that  he  also  assumed  the  kingly  name  or  title  of 
Axares  or  Cyaxares,  which  had  been  borne  by  his 
most  illustrious  ancestor.— 8.  The  third  is  the 
Ahasuems  of  the  book  of  Esther.  It  is  needless  to 
give  more  than  the  heads  of  the  well-known  story. 
Having  divorced  his  queen  Vashti  for  refusing  to 
appear  in  public  at  a banquet,  he  married,  tour 
years  afterwards,  the  Jewess  Esther,  cousin  and 
ward  of  Mordecai.  Five  years  after  this,  Haman, 
one  of  his  counsellors,  having  been  slighted  by  Mor- 
decai, prevailed  upon  the  king  to  order  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  Jews  in  the  empire.  But  before  the 
day  appointed  for  the  massacre,  Esther  and  Mordecai 
overthrew  the  influence  which  Ilaman  had  exercised, 
and  so  completely  changed  his  feelings  in  the  matter, 
that  they  induced  him  to  put  Haman  to  death,  and 
to  give  the  Jews  the  right  of  self-defence.  This 
they  used  so  vigorously  that  they  killed  several 
thousands  of  their  opponents.  Now,  from  the  extent 
assigned  to  the  Persian  empire  (Esth.  i.  1),  “ from 
India  even  unto  Ethiopia,"  it  is  proved  that  Darius 
Hystaspis  is  the  earliest  possible  king  to  whom  this 
history  can  apply,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
to  consider  the  claims  of  any  after  Artaxerxes 
Longimanus.  But  Ahasuerus  cannot  be  identical 
with  Darius,  whose  wives  were  the  daughters  of 
Cyrus  and  Otanes,  and  who  in  name  and  character 
equally  differs  from  that  foolish  tyrant.  Neither 
can  he  be  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  although,  as 
Artaxerxes  is  a compound  of  Xerxes,  there  is  less 
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difficulty  here  as  to  the  name.  But  in  the  first 
place  the  character  of  Artaxerxes  is  also  very  unlike 
that  of  Ahasuems.  Besides  this,  in  Ezr.  vii.  1-7, 
11-26,  Artaxerxes,  in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reigu, 
issues  a decree  very  favourable  to  the  Jews,  and 
it  is  unlikely  therefore  that  in  the  twelfth  (Kstb. 
iii.  7)  Haman  could  speak  to  him  of  them  as  if  he 
knew  nothing  about  them,  and  persuade  him  to 
sentence  them  to  an  indiscriminate  massacre.  We 
are  therefore  reduced  to  the  belief  that  Ahasuerus  is 
Xerxes  (the  names  being  identical):  and  this  con- 
clusion is  fortified  by  the  resemblance  of  character, 
and  by  certain  chronological  indications.  As  Xerxe* 
scourged  the  sea,  and  put  to  death  the  engineers 
of  his  bridge  because  their  work  was  injured  by  a 
storm,  so  Ahasuems  repudiated  his  queen  Vashti 
because  she  would  not  violate  the  decoram  of  her 
sex,  and  ordered  the  massacre  of  the  whole  Jewish 
people  to  gratify  the  malice  of  Haman.  In  the  third 
year  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  was  held  an  assembly 
to  arrange  the  Grecian  war  (Herod,  vii.  7 ff.).  In 
the  third  year  of  Ahasuerus  was  held  a great  feast 
and  assembly  in  Shushan  the  palace  (Esth.  i.  3). 
In  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign  Xerxes  returned 
defeated  from  Greece,  and  consoled  himself  by  the 
pleasures  of  the  harem  (Herod,  ix.  108).  In  the 
seventh  year  of  his  reign  u fair  young  virgins  were 
sought”  for  Ahasuems,  and  he  replaced  Vashti  by 
marrying  Esther.  The  tribute  he  “ laid  upon  the 
land  and  upon  the  isles  of  the  sea"  (Esth.  x.  1) 
may  well  have  been  the  result  of  the  expenditure 
and  min  of  the  Grecian  expedition. 

All'ava,  a place  (Ezr.  viii.  15),  or  a river  (viii. 
21),  on  the  banks  of  which  Ezra  collected  the 
second  expedition  which  returned  with  him  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem.  Various  have  been  the 
conjectures  as  to  its  locality : but  the  latest  researches 
are  in  favour  of  its  being  the  modem  Hit,  on  the 
Euphrates,  due  east  of  I.tamascus. 

Alias,  1.  Eleventh  king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jo- 
tham,  reigned  n.C.  741-726.  At  the  time  oF 
his  accession,  Rezin  king  of  Damascus  and  Pekah 
king  of  Israel  had  recently  formed  a league  against 
Judah,  and  they  proceeded  to  Lay  siege  to  Jeru- 
salem. Upon  this  the  great  prophet  hastened 
to  give  advice  and  encouragement  to  Ahaz,  and 
it  was  probably  owing  to  the  spirit  of  energy 
and  religious  devotion  which  he  poured  into  his 
counsels,  that  the  allies  failed  in  their  attack  on 
Jerusalem  (Is.  vii.  viii.  ix.).  But  the  allies  took 
a vast  number  of  captives,  who,  however,  were 
restored  in  virtue  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
prophet  Oded  ; and  they  also  inflicted  a most  severe 
injury  on  Judah  by  the  capture  of  Elatli,  a flourish- 
ing port  on  the  Red  Sea ; while  the  Philistines  in- 
vaded the  W.  and  S.  (2  K.  xvi. ; 2 Chr.  xxviii.). 
The  weakminded  and  helpless  Ahaz  sought  deliver- 
ance from  these  numerous  troubles  by  appealing  to 
Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who  freed  lnm  from 
his  most  formidable  enemies  by  invading  Syria, 
taking  Damascus,  killing  Rezin,  and  depriving  Isrnel 
of  its  Northern  and  trans-Jordanic  districts.  But 
Ahaz  had  to  purchase  this  help  at  a costly  price: 
he  became  tributary  to  Tiglath-pileser,  sent  him  all 
the  treasures  of  the  Temple  and  his  own  palace,  and 
even  appeared  before  him  in  Damascus  as  a vassal. 
He  also  ventured  to  seek  for  safety  in  heathen 
ceremonies;  making  his  son  pass  through  the  fire 
to  Moloch,  consulting  wizards  and  necromancer 
Is.  viii.  19),  sacrificing  to  the  Syrian  gods,  intro- 
ucing  a foreign  altar  from  Damascus,  and  probably 
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the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  from  Assyria 
and  Babylon,  as  he  would  seem  to  have  set  up  the 
horses  of  the  sun  mentioned  in  2 K.  xxiii.  11  ; and 
“ the  altars  on  the  top  (or  roof)  of  the  upper 
chamber  of  Alwz  ” (2  K.  *xiii.  12)  were  connected 
with  the  adoration  of  the  stars.  We  see  another 
sad  blameless  result  of  this  intercourse  with  an 
astronomical  people  in  the  “ sundial  of  Ahaz  ” (Is. 
xxxviii.  8).— 2.  A son  of  Micah  the  grandson  of 
Jonathan  through  Meribbaal  or  Mephibosheth  (1 
Chr.  viii.  35,  36,  ix.  42). 

Ahaxi&h.  L Son  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  and 
eighth  king  of  Israel,  reigned  n.c.  890-895. 
Alter  the  battle  of  Ramoth  in  Gilead  [Ahab] 
the  Syrians  had  the  command  of  the  country  along 
the  east  of  Jordan,  and  they  cut  off  all  commu- 
nication between  the  Israelites  and  Moabites,  so 
that  the  vassal  king  of  Moab  refused  his  yearly 
tribute  of  100.0UU  lambs  and  100,000  rams  with 
their  wool  (comp.  Is.  xvi.  1).  Before  Ahaziah 
could  take  measures  for  enforcing  his  claim,  he 
was  seriously  injured  by  a fall  through  a lattice 
iu  his  palace  at  Samaria.  In  his  health  he  had 
worshipped  bis  mother’s  gods,  and  now  he  sent  to 
inquire  of  the  oracle  of  Baalzebub  iu  the  Philistine 
dty  of  Ekron  whether  he  should  recover  his  health. 
But  Elijah,  who  now  for  the  last  time  exercised  the 
prophetic  office,  rebuked  him  for  this  impiety,  and 
announced  to  him  his  approaching  death.  The  only 
other  recorded  transaction  of  his  reign,  his  endeavour 
to  join  the  king  of  Judah  in  trading  to  Ophir,  is 
mat  fitly  related  under  Jehosuaphat  (1  K.  xxii. 
49-53 ; ‘2  K.  i. ; 2 Chr.  xx.  35-37).— 2.  Fifth 
king  of  Judah,  son  of  Jehoram  and  Athaliah, 
daughter  of  Ahab,  and  therefore  nephew  of  tire 
preceding  Ahaziah.  He  is  called  Azariah,  2 Chr. 
mi-  6,  probably  by  a copyist’s  error,  and  Jehoahaz, 

2 Chr.  xxi.  17.  So,  too,  while  in  2 K.  viii.  26  we 
read  that  he  was  22  years  old  at  his  accession,  we 
find  in  2 Dir.  xxii.  2 that  his  age  at  that  time 
was  42.  The  former  number  is  certainly  right,  as 
in  2 Chr.  xxi.  5,  20,  we  see  that  his  father  Jehoram 
was  40  when  he  died,  which  would  mnke  him 
younger  than  hia  own  son,  so  that  a transcriber 
must  have  made  a mistake  in  the  numbers.  Aha- 
ziah  was  an  idolater,  and  he  allied  himself  with  his 
node  Jehoram  king  of  Israel,  brother  and  suc- 
cessor of  the  preceding  Ahnziah,  against  Hazael,  the 
new  king  of  Syria.  The  two  kings  were,  however, 
<fcf«ted  at  Ramoth,  where  Jehoram  was  so  severely 
woended  that  he  retired  to  Ids  mother’s  palace  at 
Jexml  to  be  healed.  The  revolution  carried  out  in 
Israel  by  Jehu  under  the  guidance  of  Elisha  broke 
out  while  Ahoziah  was  visiting  his  uncle  at  Jezreel. 
As  Jehu  approached  the  town,  Jehoram  and 
Ahaxiah  went  out  to  meet  him;  the  former  was 
shot  through  the  heart  by  Jehu,  and  Ahnziuh  was 
pursued  as  tar  as  the  pass  of  Gur,  near  the  city  of 
ibleam,  and  there  mortally  wounded.  He  died 
when  he  reached  Megiddo.  In  2 Chr.  xxii.  9, 
an  apparently  different  account  is  given  of  his 
death.  Ahazinh  reigned  one  year,  B.C.  884  (2  K. 
viii.  26  ; 2 K.  ix.  29). 

Ah  "ban,  son  of  Abishur,  by  his  wife  Abihail 
(1  Chr.  ii.  29).  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah. 

Alter,  ancestor  of  H ushim,  or  rather  “ the 
Hnshim,”  as  the  plural  form  seems  to  indicate  a 
family  rather  than  an  individual.  The  name 
occur*  in  an  obscure  passage  in  the  genealogy  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  12).  Some  translators  con- 
sider it  as  not  a proper  name  at  all,  aud  render  it 
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itemllv  “ another; ” because, as  Jarchi  says,  Ezra, 
who  compiled  the  genealogy,  was  uncertain  whether 
the  families  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  or 
not.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Aher  and  Ahimm 
’Num.  xxvi.  38)  are  the  same ; unless  the  former 
belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Dan,  whose  genealogy  is 
omitted  in  1 Chr.  vii. ; Hushim  being  a l>onite 
as  well  as  a Benjamite  name. 

A'hL  L A Godite,  chief  of  a family  who 
ived  in  Gilead  in  Bashnn  (1  Chr.  v.  15),  in  the 
days  of  Jotham,  king  of  Judah.  By  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  it  was  not  considered  a proper  name.— 2. 
A descendant  of  Shamer,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
1 Chr.  vii.  34).  The  name,  according  to  Geseni us, 
is  a contraction  of  Ahijah. 

Ahiah  or  Ahijah.  L Son  of  Ahitub,  brother 
of  Ichabod,  grandson  of  I’hinehas,  and  great-grand- 
son of  Eli.  He  is  described  as  being  the  Lord's 
priest  in  Shiloh,  wearing  an  ephod  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3, 
18).  There  is,  however,  great  difficulty  in  reconcil- 
ing the  statement  in  1 Sam.  xiv.  18,  concerning  the 
ark  being  used  for  inquiring  by  Ahiah  at  Saul’s 
bidding,  and  the  statement  that  they  inquired  not 
at  the  ark  in  the  days  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  xiii.  3), 
if  we  understand  the  latter  expression  in  the  strictest 
sense.  But  all  difficulty  will  disappear  if  we  apply 
the  expression  only  to  all  the  latter  years  of  the 
reign  of  Saul,  when  we  know  that  the  priestly 
establishment  was  at  Nob,  and  not  at  Kirjath- 
jearim,  or  Bnale  of  Judah,  where  the  ark  was. 
The  narrative  in  1 Sam.  xiv.  is  entirely  favourable 
to  the  mention  of  the  ark.  Ahiah  is  probably  the 
same  person  as  Ahimelech  the  son  of  Ahitub. 
Such  changes  of  name  as  Ahi-mclech  and  Ahi-jah 
arc  not  uncommon.  However  it  is  not  impossible 
that  Ahimelech  may  have  been  brother  to  Ahiah.— 
2.  One  of  Solomon’s  princes  (1  K.  iv.  3).— 3.  A 
prophet  of  Shiloh  (IK.  xiv.  2),  hence  called  the 
Shilonite  (xi.  29)  in  the  days  of  Solomon  and  of 
Jeroboam  king  of  Israel,  of  whom  we  have  two 
remarkable  prophecies  extant : the  one  in  1 K.  xi. 
31-39,  addressed  to  Jeroboam,  announcing  the  rend- 
ing of  the  ten  tribes  from  Solomon,  and  the  transfer 
of  the  kingdom  to  Jeroboam : the  other  in  1 K.  xiv. 
6-16,  was  delivered  in  the  prophet’s  extreme  old  age 
to  Jeroboam’s  wife,  in  which  he  foretold  the  death 
of  Abijah,  the  king’s  son,  who  was  sick,  and  the 
destruction  of  Jeroboam’s  house  on  account  of  the 
images  which  he  had  set  up.  Jeroboam’s  speech 
concerning  Ahijah  (IK.  xiv.  2,  3)  shows  the  esti- 
mation in  which  he  held  his  truth  and  prophetic 
powers  (comp.  2 Chr.  ix.  29).— 4.  Father  of 
BaAsha,  king  of  Israel  (1  K.  xv.  27,  33).— 5.  Son 
of  Jerahmecl  (1  Chr.  ii.  25).— 8.  Son  of  Bela 
(1  Chr.  viii.  7).— 7.  One  of  David’s  mighty  men 
(1  Chr.  x.  36).— 8.  A Levite  in  David’s  reign 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  20).— 9.  One  of  “ the  heads  of  the 
people  ” who  joined  iu  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  x.  26). 

Ahi'am,  son  of  Sharar  the  Harnrite  (or  of  Sn- 
car,  1 Chr.  xi.  35),  one  of  David’s  thirty  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33). 

Ahi'an,  i Manassite,  of  the  family  of  Shemidah 
(1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

Ahie'zer.  1.  Son  of  Ammishaddai,  hereditary 
chieftain  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Num.  i.  12,  ii.  25, 
vii.  66).— 2.  The  Benjamite  chief  of  a body  of 
archers  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

Ahihud.  1.  The  son  of  Shelomi,  and  prince  of 
the  tribe  of  Asher  (Num.  xxxiv.  27).— 2.  Chief- 
tain of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (l  Chr.  viii.  7). 
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AhiTram,  son  of  Shaphan  the  scribe,  an 
influential  officer  at  tlie  court  of  Josiah,  and  of 
Jehoiakim  his  son.  He  was  one  of  the  delegates 
sent  by  Hilkiah  to  consult  Huldah  (2  K.  xxii. 
12-14).  In  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  he  successfully 
used  his  influence  to  protect  the  prophet  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  xxvi.  24).  His  son  Gedaliah  was  made 
governor  of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  Chal- 
dean king,  and  to  his  charge  Jeremiah  was  entrusted 
when  released  from  prison  (Jer.  xxxix.  14,  xl.  5). 

AM'lud.  1*  Father  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  re- 
corder or  chronicler  of  the  kingdom  in  the  reigns 
of  David  and  Solomon  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  xx.  24 ; 
1 K.  iv.  3 ; 1 Chr.  xviii.  15).— 2.  The  father  of 
Baana,  one  of  Solomon's  twelve  commissariat  oilicers 
(1  K.  iv.  12).  It  is  uncertain  whether  he  is  the 
same  with  the  foregoing. 

AMm'aai.  L Father  of  Saul's  wife,  Ahinoam 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  50).— 2.  Son  of  Zadok,  the  high-priest 
in  David’s  reign,  and  celebrated  for  his  swiftness  of 
foot.  When  David  fled  from  Jerusalem,  on  account 
of  Absalom’s  rebellion,  the  high-priests,  accompanied 
by  their  sons,  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan,  and  the 
Levitcs,  carried  the  ark  of  God  forth,  intending 
to  accompany  the  king.  But  at  his  bidding  they 
returned  to  the  city,  as  did  likewise  Hushai  the 
Archite.  It  was  then  arranged  that  Hushai  should 
feign  himself  to  be  a friend  of  Absalom,  and  should 
tell  Zadok  and  Abiathar  whatever  intelligence  he 
could  obtain  in  the  palace.  They,  on  their  parts, 
were  to  forward  the  intelligence  through  Ahimaaz 
and  Jonathan,  who  accordingly  stayed  outside  the 
walls  of  the  city  at  En-Rogel,  on  the  road  towards 
the  plain.  A message  soon  came  to  them  from 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  through  the  maid-servant, 
to  say  that  Ahithophel  had  counselled  an  imme- 
diate attack  upon  David  and  his  followers,  and 
that,  consequently,  the  king  must  cross  the  Jordan 
without  the  least  delay.  They  started  at  once 
on  their  errand,  but  not  without  being  suspected, 
for  a lad  seeing  the  wench  speak  to  them,  and 
seeing  them  immediately  run  off  quickly,  went 
and  told  Absalom,  who  ordered  a hot  pursuit.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  they  had  got  as  far  as 
Bahurim,  to  the  house  of  a steadfast  partizan  of 
David’s.  Here  the  woman  of  the  house  effectually 
hid  them  in  a well  in  the  court-yard,  and  covered 
the  well’s  mouth  with  ground  or  bruised  corn. 
Absalom’s  servants  coming  up  searched  for  them  in 
vain ; and  as  soon  as  they  were  gone,  and  returned 
by  the  road  to  Jerusalem,  Ahimaaz  and  Jonathan 
hasted  on  to  David,  and  told  him  Ahithophcl’s 
counsel.  David  with  his  whole  company  crossed 
the  Jordan  that  very  night  (2  Sam.  xv.  24-37, 
xvii.  15-22).  Shortly  afterwards  the  narrative 
gives  us  a singular  instance  of  oriental  or  Jewish 
craft  in  Ahimaaz.  When  Absalom  was  killed  by 
Joab  and  his  armour-bearers,  Ahimaaz  was  very 
urgent  with  Joab  to  be  employed  as  the  messenger 
to  run  and  carry  the  tidings  to  David.  The  politic 
Joab,  well  knowing  the  king’s  fond  partiality  for 
Absalom,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  the  bearer  of 
such  tidings,  but  employed  Cushi  instead.  But, 
after  Cushi  had  started,  Ahimaaz  was  so  impor- 
tunate to  be  allowed  to  run  too  that  at  length  he 
extorted  Joab’s  consent.  Taking  a shorter  or  an 
easier  way  by  the  plain  he  managed  to  outrun 
Cushi,  and,  arriving  first,  he  reported  to  the  king 
the  good  news  of  the  victory,  suppressing  his  know- 
ledge of  Absalom’s  death,  and  leaving  to  Cushi  the 
task  of  announcing  it.  He  had  thus  the  merit 
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of  bringing  good  tidings  without  the  alloy  of  the 
disaster  of  the  death  of  the  king’s  son  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  19-33).  This  is  the  last  we  hear  of  Ahimaaz. 
There  is  no  evidence,  beyond  the  assertion  ot 
Josephus,  that  he  ever  filled  the  office  of  high-priest ; 
and  Josephus  may  have  concluded  that  he  did, 
merely  because,  in  the  genealogy  of  the  high-priest* 
(1  Chr.  vi.  8,  9),  he  intervenes  between  Zadok  and 
Azariah.  Judging  only  from  1 K.  iv.  2,  compared 
with  1 Chr.  vi.  10,  we  should  conclude  that  Ahi- 
maaz  died  before  his  father  Zadok,  and  that  Zadok 
was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Azariah.— 3.  Solo- 
mon’s officer  in  Kaphtali,  the  king’s  son-in-law,  hav- 
ing married  Ills  daughter  Basmath  (IK.  iv.  15). 

AM 'man.  L One  of  the  three  giant  Anakim 
who  inhabited  Mount  Hebron  (Nura.  xiii.  22,  33), 
seen  by  Caleb  and  the  spies.  The  whole  race  were 
cut  off  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  21),  and  the  three 
brothers  were  slain  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judg. 
i.  10).— 2.  One  of  the  porters  or  gatekeepers  who 
had  charge  of  the  king’s  gate  for  the  “ camps  ” of 
the  sons  of  Levi  (1  Chr.  ix.  17). 

AMm'elech.  L Son  of  Ahitub  (1  Sam.  xxii.  11, 
12),  and  high-priest  at  Nob  in  the  days  of  Saul. 
He  gave  David  the  shew-bread  to  eat,  and  the 
sword  of  Goliath ; and  for  so  doing  was,  upon  the 
accusation  of  Doeg  the  Edomite,  put  to  death  with 
his  whole  house  by  Saul’s  order.  Eighty-five  priests 
wearing  an  ephod  were  thus  cruelly  slaughtered  ; 
Abiathar  alone  escaped.  [Abiathar.]  On  the 
question  of  Ahimelcoh’s  identity  with  Ahijah,  see 
Ahijau.  For  the  singular  confusion  between 
Ahimclech  and  Abiathar  in  the  1st  book  of  Chro- 
nicles, see  Abiathar.  — 2.  A Hittite,  one  o 
David's  companions  while  he  was  persecuted  by 
Saul;  called  in  the  LXX.  Abimelech;  which  is 
perhaps  the  right  reading,  after  the  analogy  of 
Abimelech,  king  of  Gerar  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6). 

AM 'moth,  a Levite,  apparently  in  the  time  of 
David  (1  Chr.  vi.  25).  in  ver.  35,  for  Ahimoth 
we  find  J fahath,  ns  in  Luke  iii.  26. 

AMn’adab,  son  of  Iddo,  one  of  Solomon’s  twelve 
commissaries  who  supplied  provisions  for  the  royal 
household  (IK.  iv.  14). 

Ahin'oam.  L The  daughter  of  Ahimaaz  and 
wife  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  50L— 2.  A Jczieelitess 
who  was  married  to  David  during  his  wandering 
life  (1  Sam.  xxv.  43).  She  lived  with  him  and  his 
other  wife  Abigail  at  the  court  of  Achish  (xxvii.  3), 
was  taken  prisoner  with  her  by  the  Amnlekites 
when  they  plundered  Ziklng  (xxx.  5),  but  was 
rescued  by  David  (18).  She  is  again  mentioned 
as  living  with  him  when  he  was  king  of  Judah  in 
Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  2) ; and  was  the  mother  of  his 
eldest  son  Amnon  (iii.  2). 

AMo.  L Son  of  Abinadab,  who  accompanied 
the  ark  when  it  was  brought  out  of  his  father’s 
house  (2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4;  1 Chr.  xiii.  7).— 2.  A 
Benjamite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Beriah  who  drove  out 
the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  14).— 3.  A 
Benjamite,  son  of  Jehiel,  father  or  founder  of 
Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  31,  ix.  37). 

AM'ra,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  when 
Moses  took  the  census  in  the  year  after  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  15,  ii.  29,  vii.  78,  83,  x.  27). 

AM'ram,  one  of  the  sons  of  Benjamin,  and  an- 
cestor of  the  Ahiramites  (Num.  xxvi.  38).  In 
the  list  of  Benjamin’s  children,  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21, 
the  name  of  Ahiram  appears  as  “ Ehi  and  Rosh,” 
the  former  being  probably  the  true  reading,  of 
which  the  latter  was  an  easy  corruption.  It  is 
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uncertain  whether  Ahiram  is  the  same  as  Aher 
(1  Chr.  Tii.  12),  or  Aharah  (1  Chr.  viii.  1). 

Ahis'amach.,  a Danite,  father  of  Aholiab,  one 
of  the  architects  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxi.  6, 
xerr.  34.  xxxviii.  23). 

Ahiah'ahar,  one  of  the  sons  of  Bilhan,  the  grand* 
son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

Ahi  ahar,  the  controller  of  Solomon’s  house- 
hold (1  K.  iv.  6). 

Ahithophel  ( brother  of  foolishness ),  a native 
of  Giloh,  in  the  hill-country  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
51),  and  privy  councillor  of  David,  whose  wisdom 
was  so  highly  esteemed,  that  his  advice  had  the 
authority  of  a divine  oracle,  though  his  name  had 
an  exactly  opposite  signification  (2  Sam.  rvi.  23). 
He  was  the  grandfather  of  Bathsheba  (comp. 

2 Sam.  xi.  3 with  xxiii.  34).  Absalom  imme- 
diately he  had  revolted  sent  for  him,  and  when 
David  heard  that  Ahithophel  had  joined  the  con- 
spiracy, he  prayed  Jehovah  to  turn  his  counsel  to 
foolishness  (xv.  31),  alluding  possibly  to  the  signifi- 
cation of  his  name.  David’s  grief  at  the  treachery 
of  his  confidential  friend  fonnd  expression  in  the 
M-ssianic  prophecies  (Ps.  xli.  9,  lv.  12-14). — In 
order  to  show  to  the  people  that  the  breach 
between  Absalom  and  his  father  was  irreparable 
Ahithophel  persuaded  him  to  take  possession  of  the 
royal  harem  (2  Sam.  xvi.  21).  David,  in  order  to 
counteract  his  counsel,  sent  Hushai  to  Absalom. 
Ahithophel  had  recommended  an  immediate  pursuit 
of  David ; but  Hushai  advised  delay,  his  object 
bang  to  send  intelligence  to  David,  and  to  give 
him  time  to  collect  his  forces  for  a decisive  en- 
gagement. When  Ahithophel  saw  that  Hushai’s 
adrice  prevailed,  he  despaired  of  success,  and  return- 
ing to  his  own  home  **  put  his  houshold  in  order 
sad  hanged  himself”  (xvii.  1-23). 

Ahitub.  L Father  of  Ahimelech,  or  Ahijah,  the 
son  of  Phinehas,  and  the  elder  brother  of  Ichabod 
(I  Sam.  xir.  3,  xxii.  9,  11),  and  therefore  of  the 
house  of  £H  and  the  family  of  Ithamar.  There  is 
no  record  of  his  high-priesthood,  which,  if  he  ever 
was  high-priest,  must  have  coincided  with  the  early 
days  of  Samuel’s  judgeship.— 2.  Son  of  Amariah, 
end  father  of  Zadok  the  high-priest  (1  Chr.  vi. 
7,  8 ; 2 Sam.  viii.  17),  of  the  house  of  Eleazar. 
From  1 Chr.  ix.  11,  where  the  genealogy  of  Aza- 
riah,  the  head  of  one  of  the  priestly  families  that 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabcl,  is  traced, 
through  Zadok,  to  “ Ahitub,  the  ruler  of  the  house 
of  God,”  it  appears  tolerably  certain  that  Ahitub 
was  high-priest.  The  passage  is  repeated  in 
Jieh.  xi.  11.  If  the  line  is  correctly  given  in 
these  two  passages  Ahitub  was  not  the  father, 
but  the  grandfather  of  Zadok,  his  father  being 
Meraioth.  Bat  in  1 Chr.  vi.  8,  and  in  Ezr.  vii.  2, 
Ahitab  is  represented  as  Zadok’ s father.  This 
uncertainty  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  the 
exact  time  of  Ahitub’s  high-priesthood.  If  he  was 
father  to  Zadok  he  must  have  been  high-priest  with 
Ahimelech.  But  if  he  was  grandfather,  his  age 
would  hare  coincided  exactly  with  the  other  Ahitub, 
the  son  of  Phinehas.  Certainly  a singular  coin- 
cidence.—3.  The  genealogy  of  the  high-priests  in 
1 Chr.  vi.  11,  12,  introduces  another  Ahitub,  son 
of  another  Amariah,  and  father  of  another  Zadok. 
But  there  are  reasons  for  believing  that  the  second 
Ahitab  and  Zadok  are  spurious. 

Ah  lab,  a city  of  Asher  from  which  the  Canaan- 
ites  were  not  driven  out  (Judg.  i.  31).  It  is  more 
probable  that  Achlab  reappears  in  later  history  as 
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Gush  Chaleb  (Giscala),  a place  identified  by  Robin- 
son under  the  abbreviated  name  of  el-Jish,  near 
Safed,  in  the  hilly-country  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee. 

Ahla'i,  daughter  of  Sheshan,  whom,  having  no 
ssue,  he  gave  in  marriage  to  his  Egyptian  slave 
Jarha  (1  Chr.  ii.  31,  35).  In  consequence  of  the 
failure  of  male  issue,  she  became  the  foundress  of 
an  important  branch  of  the  family  of  the  Jerah- 
meclites,  and  from  her  were  descended  ZaboJ,  one 
of  David’s  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  41),  and  Azariah, 
one  of  the  captains  of  hundreds  in  the  reign  of  Joash 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

Aho'ah,  son  of  Bela,  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
viii.  4).  In  1 Chr.  viii.  7,  he  is  called  AH1AH. 
The  patronymic,  Ahohite,  is  found  in  2 Sam. 
xxiii.  9,  28 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  12,  29,  xxvii.  4. 

Ahohite.  [Ahoaii.] 

Ah'olah,  a harlot,  used  by  Ezekiel  as  the 
symbol  of  Samaria  (Ez.  xxiii.  4,  5,  36,  44). 

Aholiab,  a Danite  of  great  skill  as  a weaver 
and  embroiderer,  whom  Moses  appointed  with 
Bezaleel  to  erect  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv.  30-35). 

Aho'libah,  a harlot,  used  by  Ezekiel  as  the 
symbol  of  Judah  (Ez.  xxiii.  4,  11,  22,  36,  44). 

Aholiba'mah,  one  (probably  the  second)  of  the 
three  wives  of  Esau.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  An  AH,  a descendant  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  2,  25).  In  the  earlier  narrative  (Gen. 
xxvi.  34)  Aholibamah  is  called  Judith,  daughter  of 
Beeri,  the  Hittite.  The  explanation  of  the  change 
in  the  name  of  the  woman  seems  to  be  that  her 
proper  personal  name  was  Judith,  and  that  Aholi- 
bamah was  the  name  which  she  received  as  the 
wife  of  Esau  and  foundress  of  three  tribes  of  his 
descendants;  she  is  therefore  in  the  narrative 
called  by  the  first  name,  whilst  in  the  genealogical 
table  of  the  Edomites  she  appeals  under  the  second. 
This  explanation  is  confirmed  by  the  recurrence  ot 
the  name  Aholibamah  iu  the  concluding  list  of  the 
genealogical  table  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40-43),  which  we 
must  regard  as  a list  of  names  of  places  and  not  of 
persons.  The  district  which  received  the  name  of 
Esau’s  wife,  or  perhaps  rather  from  which  she 
received  her  married  name,  was  no  doubt  (as  the 
name  itself  indicates)  situated  in  the  heights  of  the 
mountains  of  Edom,  probably  therefore  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  Hor  and  Petra. 

Ahuma’i,  son  of  Jahath,  a descendant  of  Judah, 
and  head  of  one  of  the  families  of  the  Zorathites 
(1  Chr.  iv.  2). 

Ahu'wun,  properly  Ahuzzam,  son  of  Ashur,  the 
father  or  founder  of  Tekoa,  by  his  wife  Naarah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  6). 

Ahuz’zath,  one  of  the  friends  of  the  Philis- 
tine king  Ahimelech,  who  accompanied  him  at  his 
interview  with  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  26). 

A’i  (heap  of  ruins).  L A royal  city  (comp. 
Josh.  viii.  23,  29,  x.  1,  xii.  9)  of  Canaan,  already 
existing  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xii.  8) 
[Hat],  and  lying  east  of  Bethel  (comp.  Josh, 
xii.  9),  and  “ beside  Bcthaven  ” (Josh.  vii.  2, 
viii.  9).  It  was  the  second  city  taken  by  Israel 
after  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  and  was  “ utterly 
destroyed”  (Josh.  vii.  3,  4,  5,  viii.  1,  2,  3,  10,  11, 
12,  14,  16,  17,  18,  20,  21,  23,  24,  25,  26,  28, 
29,  ix.  3,  x.  1,  2,  xii.  9).  However,  if  Aiath  be 
Ai — and  from  its  mention  with  Migron  and  Mich- 
mash,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  it  was  so — the 
name  was  still  attached  to  the  locality  at  the 
time  of  Sennacherib’s  march  on  Jerusalem  (Is. 
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x.  28).  At  any  rate,  the  “ men  of  Bethel  and  Ai,” 
to  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  tweuty-three, 
returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerubhubol  (Ezr. 
ii.  28;  Neh.  vii.  32,  “<m<?  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  " only) ; and  when  the  Benjamites  again  took 
possession  of  their  towns,  “ Michmash,  Aija,  and 
Bethel,  with  their  ‘“daughters,”’  are  among  the 
places  named  (Neh.  xi.  31).  [Aija.] — No  attempt 
has  yet  succeeded  in  fixing  the  site  of  the  city 
which  Joshua  doomed  to  be  a “ heap  and  a desola- 
tion for  ever.”  It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  the 
words  Avim  in  Josh,  xviii.  23,  and  Gaza  in  1 Chr. 
vii.  28  are  corruptions  of  Ai.  [Avim  ; Azzah.]— 
2.  A city  of  the  Ammonites,  apparently  attached 
to  Heshbon  (Jer.  xlix.  3). 

AT  ah.  1 Son  of  Zibeon,  a descendant  of  Seir, 
and  ancestor  of  one  of  the  wives  of  Esau  (1  Chr. 
i.  40),  called  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  24  Ajah.  He 
probably  died  before  his  father,  as  the  succession 
fell  to  his  brother  Anuh.— 2.  Father  of  Rizpah,  the 
concubine  of  Saul  (2  Sam.  iii.  7,  xxi.  8,  10,  11). 

Ai’ath,  a place  named  by  Isaiah  (x.  28),  in  con- 
nexion with  Migron  and  Michmash,  probably  the 
same  as  Ai.  [Al.l 

Aija,  like  Aiath,  probably  a variation  of  the 
name  Ai,  mentioned  with  Michmash  and  Bethel 
(Neh.  xi.  31). 

Aijalon,  “ a place  of  deer  or  gazelles.”  1.  A 
city  of  the  Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi.  24 ; 1 Chr.  vi. 
G9),  originally  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh, 
xix.  42;  A.  V.  “Ajalon”),  which  tribe,  however, 
was  unable  to  dispossess  the  Amorites  of  the  place 
(Judg.  i.  35).  Aijalon  was  one  of  the  towns  forti- 
fied by  Kehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  10)  during  his  con- 
flicts with  the  new  kingdom  of  Ephraim  (1  K.  xiv. 
30),  and  the  last  we  hear  of  it  is  as  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  Philistines  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18,  A.  V. 
“ Ajalon  ”).  Being  on  the  very  frontier  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  we  can  understand  how  Aijalon 
should  be  spoken  of  sometimes  (1  Chr.  vi.  69, 
comp,  with  66)  as  in  Ephraim,  and  sometimes 
(2  Chr.  xi.  10;  1 Sam.  xiv.  31)  as  in  Judah 
and  Benjamin.  The  name  is  most  familiar  to  us 
from  its  mention  in  the  celebrated  speech  of  Joshua 
during  his  pursuit  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh.  x.  12, 
“ valley  of  Aijalon  ”).  The  town  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Robinson  in  the  modern  Yalo, 
a little  to  the  N.  of  the  Jaffa  road,  about  14  miles 
out  of  Jerusalem.— 2.  A place  in  Zebulun,  men- 
tioned as  the  burial-place  of  Elon,  one  of  the  judges 
(Judg.  xii.  12). 

Aijeleth  Similar  (i.  e.  the  hind  of  the  mommy 
da\ni),  found  once  only  in  the  Bible,  in  connexion 
with  Ps.  xxii.,  of  which  it  forms  part  of  the  intro- 
ductory verse  or  title.  This  term  lues  been  vari- 
ously interpreted.  Some  take  it  for  the  name  of  a 
musical  instrument;  others  suppose  it  to  express 
allegorically  the  argument  of  the  22ud  Psalm  ; but 
the  weight  of  authority  predominates  in  favour  of 
the  interpretation  which  nssigns  to  the  phrase  the 
sole  purpose  of  describing  to  the  musiciau  the  me- 
lody to  which  the  psalm  was  to  be  played, — “a 
Psalm  of  David,  addressed  to  the  music  master  who 
presides  over  the  band  called  the  Morning  Hind.” 

Ain,  an  eye,  and  also,  in  the  simple  but  vivid 
imager)’  of  the  East,  a spring  or  natural  burst  of 
living  water,  always  contradistinguished  from  the 
well  or  tank  of  artificial  formation,  and  which  latter 
is  designated  by  the  words  Beer  and  Bor.  Ain 
oflenest  occurs  in  combination  with  other  words 
forming  the  names  of  definite  localities:  these  will 


be  found  under  En,  as  En-gedi,  En-gannim,  Ac. 
It  occurs  alone  in  two  cases: — 1.  One  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  eastern  boundary  of  Palestine,  as 
described  by  Moses  (Num.  xxxiv.  11).  It  is  pro- 
bably 'Ain  cl-  Azy,  the  main  source  of  the  Orontes 
a spring  remarkable  for  its  force  and  magnitude. — 

2.  One  of  the  southernmost  cities  of  Judah  (Josh 
xv.  32),  afterwards  allotted  to  Simeou  (Josh,  xix 
7 ; 1 Chr.  iv.  32)  and  given  to  the  priests  (Josh, 
xxi.  16).  In  the  list  of  priests’  cities  in  1 Chr.  vi. 
A slum  takes  the  place  of  Ain. 

Ai'ros,  one  of  the  “servants  of  tire  Temple,” 
or  Nethinim,  whose  sons  came  up  with  Zoiobabei 
(1  Esd.  v.  31).  Perhaps  the  same  as  Kicaiaji. 

Ajah  = Aiah,  1 (Gen.  xxxvi.  24). 

Ajalon  (Josh.  x.  12,  xix.  42;  2 Chr.  xxviii. 
18).  The  same  place  as  Aijalon  (1),  which  see. 
The  Hebrew  being  the  same  in  both,  there  is  no 
reason  for  the  inconsistency  in  the  spelling  of  the 
name  in  the  A.  V. 

A Tran,  sou  of  Ezer,  one  of  tire  “ dukes  ” or 
chieftains  of  the  Horitcs,  and  descendant  of  Seir 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  27).  He  is  called  JaKAN  in  1 Chr. 
i.  42  = Jaakan,  which  last  is  probably  the  true 
reading  in  both  cases. 

Alc'kub.  1.  A descendant  of  Zerubbabel  and 
son  of  Elioenai  (1  Chr.  iii.  24).— 2.  One  of  the 
porters  or  doorkeepers  at  the  east  gate  of  the 
Temple.  His  descendants  succeeded  to  his  office, 
and  appear  among  those  who  returned  from  Baby- 
lon (1  Chr.  ix.  17 ; Ezr.  ii.  42;  Neh.  vii.  45,  xi. 
19,  xii.  25).  Also  called  DaCOBI  (1  Esd.  v.  28).— 

3.  One  of  the  Nethinim,  whose  family  returned, 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  45).  Called  Acub  in 
1 Esd.  v.  31.— 4.  A Levite  who  assisted  Ezra  in 
expounding  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  7). 
Called  JACUBUS  in  1 Esd.  ix.  48. 

AkraVbim,  “the  ascent  of,”  and  “the 
GOING  UP  TO;”  also  “ Maaleh-acrabbim  ” 
(“  the  scorpion-pass  ”).  A pass  between  the  south 
end  of  the  Dead  Sen  and  Zin,  forming  one  of 
the  landmarks  on  the  south  boundary  at  once  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3)  and  of  the  Holy  Land  (Num. 
xxxiv.  4).  Also  the  north  (?)  boundary  of  the 
Amorites  (Judg.  i.  36).  Judas  Mnccabaeus  gained 
here  a great  victory  over  the  Edomites  (1  Maoc.  v. 
3,  “ Arabattine”).  Perhaps  Akrabbim  is  the  steep 
pass  es-Sufah,  by  which  the  final  step  is  made  from 
the  desert  to  the  level  of  the  actual  land  of  Pales- 
tine. As  to  the  name,  scorpions  abound  in  the 
whole  of  this  district. 

Alabaster  occurs  in  the  N.  T.  only  in  the 
notice  of  the  alabaster-box  of  ointment  which  a 
woman  brought  to  our  Lord  when  he  sat  at  meat 
in  the  house  of  Simon  the  leper  at  Bethany,  the 
contents  of  which  she  poured  on  the  head  of  the 
Saviour  (Matt.  xxvi.  7 ; Mark  xiv.  3 ; Luke  vii. 
37).  By  the  English  word  alabaster  is  to  be  un- 
derstood both  that  kind  which  is  also  known  by  the 
name  of  gypsum,  as  well  as  the  oriental  alabaster 
which  is  so  much  valued  on  account  of  its  translu- 
cency,  and  for  its  variety  of  coloured  streakings, 
red,  yellow,  gray,  &c.,  which  it  owes  for  the  most 
part  to  the  admixture  of  oxides  of  iron.  The  latter 
is  a fibrous  carbonnte  of  lime,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties,  satin  spar  being  one  of  the  most 
common.  The  former  is  a hydrous  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  forms  when  calcined  and  ground  the  well- 
known  and  useful  substance  called  plaster  of  Paris. 
Both  these  kinds  of  alabaster,  but  especially  the 
latter,  are  and  have  been  long  used  for  various 
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ornamental  purposes,  such  as  in  the  fabrication  of 
ra#s,  boxes,  &c.  The  ancients  considered  alabaster 
carbonate  of  lime)  to  be  the  best  material  in 
which  to  preserve  their  ointments.  “ Unguents,” 
tap  Pliny,  “ keep  best  in  alabaster.”  In  Mark  xiv. 
3,  the  woman  who  brought  “ the  alabaster-box  of 
ointment  of  spikenard”  is  said  to  break  the  box 
before  pouring  out  the  ointment,  which  probably 
only  meins  breaking  the  seal  which  kept  the  essence 
or  the  perfume  from  evaporating. 


fUlWitr  VoacU.-^FrOtn  the  Britiah  M u«nim . The  intcriplioa  on 
(be  centre  rand  donate*  the  quantity  it  bold*. 


Alameth,  properly  Alemeth,  one  of  the  sons  oi 
Etcher,  the  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8). 

Alam— leeh  (“  king’s  oak  ”),  a place  within 
the  Urmn  of  Asher,  named  between  Achshaph  and 
Amad  (Josh.  xix.  26  only). 

Alamoth  (Ps.  xlvi.  title ; 1 Chr.  xv.  20), 
a word  cf  exceedingly  doubtful  meaning,  some  in- 
terpreting it  to  mean  a musical  instrument,  and 
others  a melody. 

Alcimua  {valiant,  a Greek  name,  assumed, 
according  to  the  prevailing  fashion,  as  representing 
Elnkim,  'jehom  Ood  trill  establish ),  a Jewish  priest 
(1  Macc.  vii.  14),  who  was  attached  to  the  Hel- 
Uaizing  party  (2  Macc.  xiv.  3).  On  the  death  of 
Menelaus,  though  not  of  the  pontifical  family,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  high-priesthood  by  the  iu- 
ficenre  of  Lysias  (1  Macc.  vii.  14),  to  the  ex- 
dciion  of  Onias,  the  nephew  of  Menelaus.  When 
Demetrius  Soter  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Syria  he 
paid  court  to  that  monarch,  who  confirmed  him 
in  his  office,  and  through  his  general  Bacchides 
[Bacchides]  established  him  at  Jerusalem.  His 
cruelty,  however,  was  so  great  that,  in  spite  of  the 
force  left,  in  his  command,  he  was  unable  to  with- 
stand the  opposition  which  he  provoked,  and  he 
again  fled  to  Demetrius,  who  immediately  took 
measures  for  his  restoration.  The  first  expedition 
under  Nicanor  proved  unsuccessful ; but  upon  this 
Bacchides  inarched  a second  time  against  Jerusalem 
with  a large  army,  routed  Judas,  who  fell  in  the 
battle  (161  B.C.),  and  reinstated  Alcimus.  After 
his  restoration,  Alcimus  seems  to  have  attempted 
to  modify  the  ancient  worship,  and  as  he  was 
engaged  in  pulling  down  “ the  wall  of  the  inner 
court  of  the  sanctuary  ” (».  e.  which  separated  the 
court  of  the  Gentiles  from  it)  he  was  “ plagued  ” 
(bv  paralvsis),  and  44  died  at  thnt  time,”  16U  B.C. 
(1  Macc.  Vii.  ix.;  cf.  2 Macc.  xiv.  xv.). 
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Al'ema,  a large  and  strong  city  in  Gilead  in  the 
time  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Macc.  v.  26). 

Alem  eth,  a Benjamite,  son  of  Jehoadah  or  Ja- 
rah  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42),  and  descended  from 
Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul. 

Alem’eth,  the  form  under  which  Almon,  the 
name  of  a city  of  the  priests  in  Benjamin,  appears 
in  1 Chr.  vi.  60  [45J.  Under  the  very  similar 
form  of  ’Almit  or  Almuth,  it  has  been  apparently 
identified  in  the  present  day  at  about  a mile  N.E. 
of  Anata,  the  site  of  Anathoth.  Among  the  gene- 
alogies of  Benjamin  the  name  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  in 
connexion  with  Azmaveth,  also  the  name  of  a town 
of  that  tribe  (1  Chr.  viii.  36,  ix.  42,  compared  with 
Ezr.  ii.  24),  but  the  form  in  Hebrew  is  different. 

Alexander  HI.,  king  of  Macedon,  surnamed 
the  Great,  “the  son  of  Philip”  (1  Macc.  vi.  2) 
and  Olympias,  was  bom  at  Pella,  B.C.  356.  On 
the  murder  of  Philip  (B.c.  336)  Alexander  put 
down  with  resolute  energy  the  disaffection  and  hos- 
tility by  which  his  throne  was  menaced ; and  in 
two  years  crossed  the  Hellespont  (b.C.  334)  to 
carry  out  the  plans  of  bis  father,  and  execute  the 
mission  of  Greece  to  the  civilised  world.  The  battle 
of  the  Grnnicus  was  followed  by  the  subjugation  of 
western  Asia;  and  in  the  following  year  the  fate 
of  the  East  was  decided  at  Issus  (b.C.  333).  Tyre 
and  Gaza  were  the  only  cities  in  western  Syria 
which  offered  Alexander  any  resistance,  and  these 
were  reduced  and  treated  with  unusual  severity 
(b.c.  332).  Egypt  next  submitted  to  him  ; and  in 
B.C.  331  he  founded  Alexandria,  which  remains  to 
the  present  day  the  most  characteristic  monument 
of  his  life  and  work.  In  the  same  year  he  fiually 
defeated  Darius  at  Gaugamela ; and  in  B.C.  330 
his  unhappy  rival  was  murdered  by  Bessus,  satrap 
of  Bactria.  The  next  two  years  were  occupied  by 
Alexander  in  the  consolidation  of  his  Persian  con- 
quests and  the  reduction  of  Bactria.  In  B.c.  327 
he  crossed  the  Indus,  penetrated  to  the  Hydaspes, 
aud  was  there  forced  by  the  discontent  of  his  nmiv 
to  turn  westward.  He  reached  Susa,  B.c.  325,  and 
proceeded  to  Babylon,  B.C.  324,  which  he  chose  as 
the  capital  of  his  empire.  In  the  next  year  (b.c. 
323)  he  died  there  in  the  midst  of  his  gigantic 
plans ; and  those  who  inherited  his  conquests  left  his 
designs  unachieved  aud  unattempted  (cf.  Dan.  vii. 
6,  viii.  5,  xi.  3). — The  famous  triuiition  of  the  visit 
of  Alexander  to  Jerusalem  during  his  Phoenician 
campaign  (Joseph.  Ant.  xi.  8,  §1  ff.)  has  been  a 
fruitful  source  of  controversy.  The  Jews,  it  is 
said,  had  provoked  his  anger  by  refusing  to  transfer 
their  allegiance  to  him  when  summoned  to  do  so 
during  the  siege  of  Tyre,  and  after  the  reduction 
of  Tyre  and  Gaza  he  turned  towards  Jerusalem. 
Jaddua  (Jaddus)  the  high-priest  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22), 
who  had  been  warned  in  a dream  how  to  avert  the 
king’s  anger,  calmly  awaited  his  approach,  and 
when  he  drew  near  went  out  to  meet  him,  clad  in 
his  robes  of  hyacinth  and  gold,  and  accompanied  by 
a train  of  priests  and  citizens  arrayed  in  white. 
Alexander  was  so  moved  by  the  solemn  spectacle 
that  he  did  reverence  to  the  holy  name  inscribed 
upon  the  tiara  of  the  high-priest ; and  when  Par- 
menio  expressed  surprise,  he  replied  that  “ he  had 
seen  the  god  whom  Jaddua  represented  in  a dream 
at  Dium,  encouraging  him  to  cross  over  into  Asia, 
and  promising  him  success.”  After  this  it  is  said 
that  he  visited  Jerusalem,  offered  sacrifice  there, 
heard  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  which  foretold  his 
victory,  and  conferred  important  privileges  upon 
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the  Jews,  not  only  in  Judaea,  but  in  Babylonia  and 
Media,  which  they  enjoyed  during  the  supremacy 
of  his  successors.  The  narrative  is  repeated  in  the 
Talmud  and  in  later  Jewish  writers.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  mention  of  the  event  occurs  in  Arrian, 
Plutarch,  Diodorus,  or  Curtius.  But  internal  evi- 
dence is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  story  even  in  its 
picturesque  fulness.  From  policy  or  conviction 
Alexander  delighted  to  represent  himself  as  chosen 
by  destiny  for  the  great  act  which  he  achieved. 
The  siege  of  Tyre  arose  professedly  from  a religious 
motive.  The  battle  of  Issus  was  preceded  by  the 
visit  to  Gordium ; the  invasion  of  Persia  by  the 
pilgrimage  to  the  temple  of  Ammon.  And  the 
silence  of  the  classical  historians,  who  notoriously 
disregarded  and  misrepresented  the  fortunes  of  the 
Jews,  cannot  be  held  to  be  conciusive  against  the 
occurrence  of  an  event  which  must  have  appeared 
to  them  trivial  or  unintelligible. — In  the  prophetic 
visions  of  Daniel  the  influence  of  Alexander  is  neces- 
sarily combined  with  that  of  his  successors.  They 
represented  with  partial  exaggeration  the  several 
phases  of  his  character ; and  to  the  Jew's  nationally 
the  policy  of  the  Syrian  kings  was  of  greater  im- 
portance than  the  original  conquest  of  Asia.  But 
some  traits  of**  the  first  mighty  king”  (Dan.  viii. 
21,  xi.  3)  are  given  with  vigorous  distinctness.  The 
emblem  by  which  he  is  typified  (a  hc-goat)  suggests 
the  notions  of  strength  and  speed  ; and  the  universal 
extent  (Dan.  viii.  5, . . . from  the  west  on  the  face 
of  the  whole  earth ) afid  marvellous  rapidity  of  his 
conquests  (Dan.  1.  c.,  he  touched  not  the  ground) 
are  brought  forward  as  the  characteristics  of  his 
power,  which  was  directed  by  the  strongest  per- 
sona! impetuosity  (Dan.  viii.  6,  in  the  fury  of  his 
power).  He  ruled  with  great  dominion,  and  did 
according  to  his  will  (xi.  3),  “ and  there  was  none 
that  could  deliver  . . . out  of  his  hand  " (viii.  7). 


ivuiuiracuiu  (Attic  hUttU)  at  Lysimaciu*,  Kin*  ot  Hire*. 

Obv.  iinut  of  Alexander  the  Grant  cut  a young  Jupiter  Ammon. 

Re*.  Balia*  seated  lo  left,  lidding  a Victory. 

Alexan  der  Ba  las  was,  according  to  some,  a 
natural  son  of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes,  but  he 
was  more  generally  regarded  as  an  impostor  who 
falsely  assumed  the  connexion.  Ho  claimed  the 
throne  of  Syria,  in  152  B.C.,  in  opposition  to  De- 
metrius Soter,  who  had  provoked  the  hostility  of 
the  neighbouring  kings  and  alienated  the  affections 
of  his  subjects.  After  landing  at  Ptolemais  (1  Macc. 
x.  1)  Alexander  gained  the  warm  support  of  Jona- 
than, who  was  now  the  leader  of  the  Jews  (1  Macc. 
ix.  73) ; and  in  150  B.c.  he  completely  routed  the 
forces  of  Demetrius,  who  himself  fell  in  the  retreat 
(1  Macc,  x.  48-50).  After  this  Alexander  married 
Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor ; 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  his  kingdom  appointed 
Jonathan  governor  (l  Macc.  x.  65)  of  a province 
(Judaea:  cf.  1 Macc.  xi.  57).  But  his  triumph 
was  of  short  duration.  After  obtaining  power  he 
gave  himself  up  to  a life  of  indulgence ; and  when 
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Demetrius  Nicator,  the  son  of  Demetrius  Soter, 
landed  in  Syria,  in  147  B.c.,  the  new  pretender 
found  powerful  support  (1  Macc.  x.  67  if.).  At 
first  Jonathan  defeated  and  slew  Apollonius,  the 
governor  of  Coele-Syria,  who  had  joined  the  party 
of  Demetrius,  for  which  exploit  he  received  fresh 
favours  from  Alexander  (1  Macc.  x.  69-89) ; but 
shortly  afterwards  (b.c.  146)  Ptolemy  entered 
Syria  with  a large  force,  and  after  he  had  placed 
garrisons  in  the  chief  cities  on  the  coast,  which 
received  him  according  to  the  commands  of  Alex- 
ander, suddenly  pronounced  himself  in  favour  of 
Demetrius  (1  Macc.  xi.  1-11),  alleging,  probably 
with  truth,  the  existence  of  a conspiracy  against 
his  life.  Alexander,  who  had  been  foroed  to  leave 
Antioch,  was  in  Cilicia  when  lie  heard  of  Ptolemy’s 
defection  (1  Macc.  xi.  14).  He  hastened  to  meet 
him,  but  was  defeated  (1  Macc.  xi.  15),  and  fled  to 
Abac  in  Arabia,  where  he  was  murdered,  B.C.  146 
(1  Macc.  xi.  17).  The  narrative  in  1 Macc.  shows 
clearly  the  partiality  which  the  Jews  entertained 
for  Alexander  “as  the  first  that  entreated  of  true 
peace  with  them  ” (1  Macc.  x.  47) ; and  the  same 
feeling  was  exhibited  afterwards  in  the  zeal  with 
which  they  supported  his  son  Antiochus.  [Ax* 
tiochus  VI.] 

Alexander,  in  N.  T.  1.  Son  of  Simon  the 
Cyrenian,  who  was  compelled  to  bear  the  cross 
for  our  Lord  (Mark  xv.  21).— 2.  One  of  the  kin- 
dred of  Annas  the  high-priest  (Acts  iv.  6),  appa- 
rently in  some  high  office,  as  he  is  among  three 
who  are  mentioned  by  name.  Some  suppose  him 
identical  with  Alexander  the  Alabarch  at  Alexandria, 
the  brother  of  Philo  Judaeus,  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus.—8.  A Jew  at  Ephesus,  whom  his  country- 
men put  forward  during  the  tumult  raised  by 
Demetrius  the  silversmith  (Acts  xix.  33),  to  plead 
their  cause  with  the  mob,  as  being  unconnected  with 
the  attempt  to  overthrow  the  worship  of  Artemis. 
Or  he  may  have  been,  as  imagined  by  Calvin  and 
others,  a Jewish  convert  to  Christianity,  whom  the 
Jews  were  willing  to  expose  as  a victim  to  the 
frenzy  of  the  mob.— 4.  An  Ephesian  Christian, 
reprobated  by  St.  Paul  in  1 Tim.  i.  20,  as  having, 
together  with  one  Hymenaeus,  put  from  him  faith 
and  a good  conscience,  and  so  made  shipwreck  con- 
cerning the  faith.  This  may  be  the  same  with— 
5.  Alexander  the  coppersmith,  mentioned  by  the 
same  apostle  (2  Tim.  iv.  14)  as  having  done  him 
many  mischiefs.  It  is  quite  uncertain  where  this 
person  resided ; but,  from  the  caution  to  Timotheus 
to  beware  of  him,  probably  at  Ephesus. 

Alexandria  (3  Macc.  iii.  1 ; Acts  xviii.  24,  vi. 
9),  the  Hellenic,  Roman,  and  Christian  capital  of 
Egypt,  was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  B.C. 
332,  who  himself  traced  the  ground-plan  of  the 
city,  which  he  designed  to  make  the  metropolis 
of  his  western  empire.  The  work  thus  begun 
was  continued  after  the  death  of  Alexander  by  the 
Ptolemies.  Every  natural  advantage  contributed  to 
its  prosperity.  The  climate  and  site  were  singolarlv 
healthy.  The  harbours,  formed  by  the  island  of 
Pharos  and  the  headland  Lochias,  were  safe  and 
commodious,  alike  for  commerce  and  for  war ; and 
the  Lake  Mareotis  was  an  inlaud  haven  for  the 
merchandise  of  Egypt  and  India.  Under  the 
despotism  of  the  later  Ptolemies  the  trade  of 
Alexandria  declined,  but  its  population  and  wealth 
were  enormous.  After  the  victory  of  Augustus  it 
suffered  for  its  attachment  to  the  cause  of  Antony ; 
but  its  importance  as  one  of  the  chief  corn-ports 
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of  Home 1 secured  for  it  the  general  favour  of  the 
first  emperors.  In  later  times  the  seditious  tumults 
tor  which  the  Alexandrians  had  always  been  noto- 
rious desolated  the  city,  and  religious  feads  aggra- 
vate! the  popular  distress.  Yet  even  thus,  though 
Alexandria  suffered  greatly  from  constant  dissen- 
sions and  the  weakness  of  the  Byzantine  court,  the 
tplrndour  of  “ the  great  city  of  the  West”  amazed 
Amro'j,  its  Arab  conqueror ; and,  after  centuries 
ot  Mohammedan  misrule,  it  promises  once  again  to 
justify  the  wisdom  of  its  founder. — The  population 
of  Alexandria  was  mixed  from  the  first ; and  this 
fiat  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  Alexandrine  cha- 
racter. The  three  regions  into  which  the  city  was 
dirided  ( Regia  Judaeomm , Brucheium,  Rhacotis ) 
corresponded  to  the  three  chief  classes  of  its  inha- 
bitants, Jews,  Greeks,  Egyptians;  but,  in  addition 
to  these  principal  races,  representatives  of  almost 
every  nation  were  found  there.  According  to  Jo- 
sephus, Alexander  himself  assigned  to  the  Jews  a 
place  in  his  new  city ; “ and  they  obtained,”  he 
ails,  “equal  privileges  with  the  Macedonians,”  in 
cocaderation  “ of  their  services  against  the  Egyp- 
tians.” Ptolemy  I.  imitated  the  policy  of  Alexander, 
aad,  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  removed  a 
considerable  number  of  its  citizens  to  Alexandria. 
Many  others  followed  of  their  own  accord ; and  all 
received  the  full  Macedonian  franchise,  ns  men  of 
lci«wn  and  tried  fidelity.  Already  on  a former 
occasion  the  Jews  had  sought  a home  in  the  land  of 
their  bondage.  More  than  two  centuries  and  a half 
Were  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  a large  body 
of  than  had  taken  refuge  in  Egypt,  alter  the 
murder  of  Gedaliah ; but  these,  after  a general 
apeetasy,  were  carried  captive  to  Babylon  by  Nebu- 
rinfonm  (2  K.  xxv.  26 ; Jer.  xliv.). — The  fate  of 
the  later  colony  was  far  different.  The  numbers 
and  importance  of  the  Egyptian  Jews  were  rapidly 
increased  under  the  Ptolemies  by  fresh  immigrations 
and  untiring  industry.  Philo  estimates  them  in  his 
time  at  little  less  than  1,000,000;  and  adds,  that 
two  of  the  five  districts  of  Alexandria  were  called 
“ Jewish  districts and  that  many  Jews  lived 
scattered  in  the  remaining  three.  Julius  Caesar 
»ad  Augustus  confirmed  to  them  the  privileges 
*tich  they  had  enjoyed  before,  and  they  retained 
thsrn.  with  various  interruptions,  during  the  tumults 
scf  persecutions  of  later  reigns.  They  were  repre- 
frsted,  at  least  for  some  time  (from  the  time  of 
Cleopatra  to  the  reign  of  Claudius),  by  their  own 
«5eer,  and  Augustas  appointed  a council  (i.  e.  San - 
fiedrin)  u to  superintend  the  affairs  of  the  Jews  ” 
according  to  their  own  laws.  The  establishment 
of  Christianity  altered  the  civil  position  of  the 
Jews,  but  they  maintained  their  relative  prosperity  ; 
and  when  Alexandria  was  taken  by  Amrou  40,000 
tributary  Jews  were  reckoned  among  the  marvels 
of  the  city. — For  some  time  the  Jewish  Church  in 
Alexandria  was  in  close  dependence  on  that  of  Jeru- 
salem. Both  were  subject  to  the  civil  power  of  the 
first  Ptolemies,  and  both  acknowledged  the  high- 
priest  as  their  religious  head.  The  persecution  of 
Ptolemy  Philopator  (217  B.C.)  occasioned  the  first 
political  separation  between  the  two  bodies.  From 
that  time  the  Jews  of  Palestine  attached  themselves 


1 The  Alexandrine  corn-vessels  (Acts  xxvii.  6, 
xxviiL  11)  were  large  (Act*  xxvii.  37)  and  handsome. 
They  generally  sailed  direct  to  Puteoli  (Acts  xxviii. 
13);  bat,  from  stress  of  weather,  often  kept  close 
under  the  Asiatic  coast  (Acts  xxvii). 
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to  the  fortunes  of  Syria  [Antiochus  the  Great]  ; 
and  the  same  policy  which  alienated  the  Palestinian 
party  gave  unity  and  decision  to  the  Jews  of 
Alexandria.  The  Septuagint  translation,  which 
strengthened  the  barrier  of  language  between  Pales- 
tine and  Egypt,  and  the  temple  at  Leontopolis 
(161  B.C.),  which  subjected  the  Egyptian  Jews  to 
the  charge  of  schism,  widened  the  breach  which 
was  thus  opened.  But  the  division,  though  marked, 
was  not  complete.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era  the  Egyptian  Jews  still  paid  the  contributions 
to  the  temple-service.  Jerusalem,  though  its  name 
was  fashioned  to  a Greek  shajre,  was  still  the  Holy 
City,  the  metropolis  not  of  a country  but  of  a 
people,  and  the  Alexandrians  had  a synagogue  there 
(Acts  vi.  9).  The  internal  administration  of  the 
Alexandrine  Church  was  independent  of  the  Sanhe- 
drim at  Jerusalem  ; bnt  respect  survived  submission. 
— According  to  the  common  legend  St.  Mark  first 
“ preached  the  Gospel  in  Egypt,  and  founded  the 
first  Church  in  Alexandria.”  At  the  beginning  of 
the  2nd  century  the  number  of  Christians  at  Alex- 
andria must  have  been  very  large,  and  the  great 
leaders  of  Gnosticism  who  arose  there  (Basihdes, 
Valentinus)  exhibit  an  exaggeration  of  the  tendency 
of  the  Church. 

Alexan  drians.  1.  The  Greek  inhabitants  of 
Alexandria  (3  Macc.  ii.  30,  iii.  21).  2.  The 

Jewish  colonists  of  that  city,  who  were  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  citizenship,  and  had  a synagogue 
at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  9).  See  above. 

Algum  or  Almug  Trees ; the  former  occurring 
in  2 Chr.  ii.  8,  ix.  10,  11,  the  latter  in  1 K.  x.  11, 
12.  There  can  be  no  question  that  these  words 
are  identical.  From  1 K.  x.  11,  12,  2 Chr.  ix. 
10,  11,  we  learn  that  the  almug  was  brought  in 
great  plenty  from  Ophir,  together  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  by  the  fleet  of  Hiram,  for  Solomon’s 
Temple  and  house,  and  for  the  construction  of  mu- 
sical instruments.  In  2 Chr.  ii.  8,  Solomon  is  re- 
presented as  desiring  Hiram  to  send  him  “cedar- 
trees,  fir-trees,  and  nlmug-trees  out  of  Lebanon.” 
From  the  passage  in  Kings  it  seems  clear  tliat 
Ophir  was  the  country  from  which  the  nlmug- 
trees  came ; and  as  it  is  improbable  that  Lebanon 
should  also  have  been  a locality  for  them,  the  pas- 
sage which  appears  to  ascribe  the  growth  of  the 
almug-tree  to  the  mountains  of  Lebanon  must  be 
considered  to  be  either  an  interpolation  of  some 
transcriber,  or  else  it  must  bear  a different  inter- 
pretation. Perhaps  the  wood  had  been  brought 
from  Ophir  to  Lebanon,  and  Solomon’s  instruc- 
tions to  Hiram  were  to  send  on  to  Jerusalem 
the  timber  imported  from  Ophir  that  was  lying 
at  the  port  of  Tyre,  with  the  cedars  which  had 
been  cut  in  Mount  Lebanon.  It  is  impossible  to 
identify  the  aJgum  or  almug-tree  with  any  cer- 
tainty, but  the  arguments  are  more  is  favour  of 
the  red  sandal-wood  ( Pterocarpus  santulinus ) than 
of  any  other  species.  This  tree,  which  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Lcgummosae,  and  sub-order  Pa- 
pilionaceae,  is  a native  of  India  and  Ceylon.  The 
wood  is  very  heavy,  hard,  and  fine  graiued,  and  of 
a beautiful  garnet  colour. 

Allah.  [Alvah.] 

Allan.  [Alvan.J 

Allegory,  a figure  of  speech,  which  has  been 
defined  by  Bishop  Marsh,  in  accordance  with  its 
etymology,  as  **  a representation  of  one  thing  which 
is  intended  to  excite  the  representation  of  another 
thing ; ” the  first  representation  being  consistent 
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with  itself,  but  requiring,  or  capable  of  admitting, 
a moral  or  spiritual  interpretation  over  and  above 
its  literal  sense.  An  allegory  has  been  considered  by 
some  as  a lengthened  or  sustained  metaphor,  or  a 
continuation  of  metaphors,  as  by  Cicero,  thus  stand- 
ing in  the  same  relation  to  metaphor  as  parable  to 
simile ; but  the  interpretation  of  allegory  differs 
from  that  of  metaphor,  in  having  to  do  not  with 
words  but  things.  In  every  allegory  there  is  a 
twofold  sense ; the  immediate  or  historic,  which  is 
understood  from  the  words,  and  the  ultimate, 
which  is  concerned  with  the  things  signified  by  the 
words.  The  allegorical  interpretation  is  not  of  the 
words,  but  of  the  things  signified  by  them;  and 
not  only  may,  but  actually  does,  coexist  with  the 
literal  interpretation  in  every  allegory,  whether  the 
narrative  in  which  it  is  conveyed  be  of  tilings  pos- 
sible or  real.  An  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen 
in  Gal.  iv.  24,  where  the  apostle  gives  an  allegorical 
interpretation  to  the  historical  narrative  of  Hagar 
and  Sarah ; not  treating  that  narrative  as  an  alle- 
gory in  itself,  as  our  A.  V.  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  but  drawing  from  it  a deeper  sense  than 
is  conveyed  by  the  immediate  representation.  For 
examples  of  pure  and  mixed  allegory,  see  Ps.  lxxx. ; 
Luke  xv.  1 1-32 ; John  xv.  1-8. 

Alleluia,  so  written  in  Rev.  xix.  1,  foil, 
or  more  properly  HALLELUJAH,  “praise  ye  Je- 
hovah,” as  it  is  found  in  the  margiu  of  Ps.  cv.  cvi. 
cxii.  1,  cxiii.  1,  cxlvi.-cl.  (comp.  Ps.  cxiii.  9,  cxv. 
18,  cxvi.  19,  cxvii.  2).  The  Psalms  from  cxiii.  to 
cxviii.  were  called  by  the  Jews  the  Hallel,  and  were 
sung  on  the  first  of  the  month,  at  the  feast  of  De- 
dication, and  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  feast  of 
Weeks,  and  the  feast  of  the  Passover.  [Hosanna]. 
On  the  last  occasion  Pss.  cxiii.  and  cxiv.,  according 
to  the  school  of  Ilillel  (the  former  only  according  to 
the  school  of  Shammai),  were  sung  before  the  feast, 
and  the  remainder  at  its  termination,  after  drinking 
the  last  cup.  The  hymn  (Matt.  xxvi.  30),  sung 
by  Christ  and  his  disciples  after  the  last  supper,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  great  Hallel,  which 
seems  to  have  varied  according  to  the  feast.  The 
literal  meaning  of  “ Hallelujah  ” sufficiently  indi- 
cates the  character  of  the  Psalms  in  which  it 
occurs,  as  hymns  of  praise  and  thanksgiving.  They 
are  all  found  in  the  last  book  of  the  collection,  and 
bear  marks  of  being  intended  for  use  in  the  temple- 
service  ; the  words  “ praise  yo  Jehovah  ” being 
taken  up  by  the  full  chorus  of  Levites.  In  the 
great  hymn  of  triumph  in  heaven  over  the  destruc- 
tion of  Babylon,  the  apostle  in  vision  heard  the 
multitude  in  chorus  like  the  voice  of  mighty  thun- 
derings  burst  forth,  “ Alleluia,  for  the  Lord  God 
omnipotent  reigneth,”  responding  to  the  voice  which 
came  out  of  the  tlirone  saying  “ Praise  our  God, 
all  ye  his  servants,  and  ye  that  fear  him,  both 
small  and  great”  (Rev.  xix.  1-G).  In  this,  as  in 
the  offering  of  incense  (Rev.  viii.),  there  is  evident 
allusion  to  the  service  of  the  temple,  as  the  apostle 
had  often  witnessed  it  in  all  its  grandeur. 

Alliances.  On  the  first  establishment  of  the 
Hebrews  iu  Palestine  no  connexions  were  formed 
between  them  and  the  surrounding  nations.  But 
with  the  extension  of  their  power  under  the  kings, 
the  Jews  were  brought  more  into  contact  with 
foreigners,  and  alliances  became  essential  to  the 
security  of  their  commerce.  Solomon  concluded 
two  important  treaties  exclusively  for  commercial 
purposes ; the  first  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  ori- 
ginally with  the  view  of  obtaining  materials  and 
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workmen  for  the  erection  of  the  Temple,  and  after- 
wards for  the  supply  of  ship-builders  and  sailors 
(1  K.  v.  2-12,  ix.  27):  the  second  with  a Pharaoh, 
king  of  Egypt ; by  this  he  secured  a monopoly 
of  the  trade  in  horses  and  other  products  of  that 
country  (1  K.  x.  28,  29).  After  the  division  of 
the  kingdom  the  alliances  were  of  an  offensive  and 
defensive  nature.  When  war  broke  out  between 
Amaziah  and  Jeroboam  II.  a coalition  was  formed 
between  Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah  on  the  one 
side,  and  Ahaz  and  Tiglath-pileser,  king  of  Assyria, 
on  the  other  (2  K.  xvi.  5-9).  By  this  means  an 
opening  was  afforded  to  the  advances  of  the  Assy- 
rian power;  and  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah, 
as  they  were  successively  attacked,  sought  the  alli- 
ance of  the  Egyptians,  who  were  strongly  inte- 
rested.in  maintaining  the  independence  of  the  Jews 
as  a barrier  against  the  encroachments  of  the  Assy- 
rian power.  Thus  Hoshea  made  a treaty  with  So 
(Sabaco,  or  Sevechus),  and  rebelled  against  Shal- 
maneser (2  K.  xvii.  4).  Hezekiah  adopted  the  same 
policy  in  opposition  to  Sennacherib  (Is.  xxx.  2) ; but 
in  neither  case  was  the  alliance  productive  of  much 
good:  the  Israelites  were  abandoned  by  So,  and  it 
was  only  when  the  independence  of  Egypt  itself 
was  threatened  that  the  Assyrians  were  defeated 
by  the  joint  forces  of  Sethos  and  Tirhakah,  and  a 
temporary  relief  afforded  thereby  to  Judah  (2  K. 
xix.  9,  36).  On  the  restoration  of  independence 
Judas  Maccabeus  sought  an  alliance  with  the  Ro- 
mans as  a counterpoise  to  the  neighbouring  state  of 
Syria  (1  Macc.  viii.).  This  alliance  was  renewed  by 
Jonathan  (1  Macc.  xii.  1)  and  by  Simon  (1  Macc. 
xv.  17).  On  the  Inst  occasion  the  independence  of 
the  Jews  was  recognised  and  formally  notified  to 
the  neighbouring  nations,  B.c.  140  (1  Macc.  xv.  22, 
23).  Treaties  of  a friendly  nature  were  at  the 
same  period  concluded  with  the  Lacedaemonians 
under  an  impression  that  they  came  of  a common 
stock  (1  Macc.  xii.  2,  xiv.  20). — The  formation  of 
an  alliance  was  attended  with  various  religious 
rites:  a victim  was  slain  and  divided  into  two 
parts,  between  which  the  contracting  parties  passed, 
(Gen.  xv.  10).  That  this  custom  was  maintained 
to  a late  period  appears  from  Jer.  xxxiv.  18-20. 
Generally  speaking  the  oath  alone  is  mentioned  in 
the  contracting  of  alliances,  either  between  nations 
(Josh.  ix.  15)  or  individuals  (Gen.  xxvi.  28,  xxxi. 
53;  1 Sam.  xx.  17;  2 K.  xi.  4).  The  event  was 
celebrated  by  a feast  (Gen.  1.  c. ; Ex.  xxiv.  1 1 ; 
2 Sam.  iii.  12,  20).  Salt,  as  symbolical  of  fidelity, 
was  used  on  these  occasions ; it  was  applied  to  the 
sacrifices  (Lev.  ii.  13),  and  probably  used,  as 
among  the  Arabs,  at  hospitable  entertainments ; 
hence  the  expression  “covenant  of  salt”  (Num. 
xviii.  19  ; 2 Chr.  xiii.  5).  Occasionally  a pillar  or 
a heap  of  stones  was  set  up  as  a memorial  of  the 
alliance  (Gen.  xxxi.  52).  Presents  were  also  sent 
by  the  party  soliciting  the  alliance  (1  K.  xv.  18 ; 
Is.  xxx.  6;  1 Macc.  xv.  18).  The  fidelity  of  the 
Jews  to  their  engagements  was  conspicuous  at  all 
periods  of  their  history  (Josh.  ix.  18),  and  any 
breach  of  covenant  was  visited  with  very  severe 
punishment  (2  Sam.  xxi.  1 ; Ez.  xvii.  16). 

Al’lom  = Ami  = Amon  (1  Esd.  v.  34;  cf.  Exr. 
ii.  57  ; Neh.  vii.  59). 

Al'lon,  a Simeonite,  ancestor  of  Ziza,  a prince  of 
his  tribe  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv. 
37). 

AlTon,  a large  strong  tree  of  some  description, 
probably  an  oak.  The  word  is  found  in  two  names 
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in  the  topography  of  Palestine.— 1.  Aixox,  more 
accurately  Elon,  a place  named  among  the  cities 
ef  Naphtali  {Josh.  xix.  33).  Probably  the  more 
correct  construction  is  to  take  it  with  the  following 
word,  £.  e.  *•  the  oak  by  Zaanannim,”  or  “ the  oak 
of  the  loading  of  tents,”  as  if  deriving  its  name 
from  some  nomad  tribe  frequenting  the  spot.  Such 
a tribe  were  the  Kenites,  and  in  connexion  with 
them  the  place  is  again  named  in  Judg.  iv.  11, 
with  the  additional  definition  of  “ by  Kedesh  (Naph- 
tali>."  Here,  however,  the  A.  V.  following  the 
Vulgate,  renders  the  words  “ the  plain  of  Zaanaim." 
[BbOS.j — 2.  Al'lon-ba'chcth  (“oak  of  weep- 
ing "),  the  tree  under  which  Rebekah s nurse, 
Deborah,  was  buried  (Gen.  xxxv.  8). 

Al  modad,  the  first,  in  order,  of  the  descendants 
of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26 ; 1 Chr.  i.  20),  and  the  pro- 
genitor of  an  Arab  tribe.  His  settlements  must  be 
leaked  for,  in  common  with  those  of  the  other  de- 
scendants of  J ok  tan,  in  the  Arabian  peninsula; 
and  his  name  appears  to  be  preserved  in  that  of 
Mudid,  a famous  personage  in  Arabian  history, 
the  reputed  father  of  I&hmael’s  Arab  wife,  and  the 
chief  of  the  Joktanite  tribe  Jurhum. 

A1  mon.  a city  within  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
with  “suburbs”  given  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi. 
18).  In  the  parallel  list  in  1 Chr.  vi.  it  is  found 
as  Akxneth.  TAlbsskth.] 

Al  mon-Diblatha  im,  one  of  the  latest  stations 
of  the  Israelites,  between  Dibon-gad  and  the  moun- 
tains ef  Abarim  (Nura.  xxxiii.  46,  47).  Dibon- 
gad  is  the  present  Dhib&n,  just  to  the  north  of  the 
Arson;  and  it  is  thus  probable  that  Almon-dibla- 
thsm  is  identical  with  Beth-diblathaim,  a Moabite 
aty  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  22)  in  company 
with  both  Dibon  ami  Nebo. 

Alaumd-tre« ; Almond.  This  word  is  found  in 
Gen.  aha,  11  ; Ex.  xxv.  33,  34,  xxxvii.  19,  20; 
Nam.  rriL  8 ; Eccles.  xii.  5 ; Jer.  i.  1 1,  in  the 
text  of  the  A.  V.  It  is  invariably  represented  by 
the  same  Hebrew  word  (shdkid),  which  sometimes 
stasis  for  the  whole  tree,  sometimes  for  the  fruit 
or  nut;  for  instance,  in  Gen.  xliii. *11,  Jacob 
commands  his  sons  to  take  os  a present  to  Joseph 
“a  little  honey,  spices  and  myrrh,  nuts  and 
aleoads ; m here  the  fruit  is  clearly  meant.  In  the 
passages  referred  to  above  out  of  the  book  of 
Exodus  the  “bowls  made  like  unto  almonds,” 
which  were  to  adorn  the  golden  candlestick,  6eem  to 
allude  to  the  nut  also.  Aaron’s  rod,  that  so  mira- 
culously budded,  yielded  almond-nuts . In  the  two 
latter  passages  from  Ecclesiastes  and  Jeremiah  the 
Hebrew  th&A&l  is  translated  almond-tree,  which 
from  the  context  it  certainly  represents.  It  is 
dearly  then  a mistake  to  suppose,  as  some  writers 
hare  done,  that  sl*dked  stands  exclusively  for  “ al- 
mond-nuts,” and  that  lux  signifies  “ the  tree.”  It 
is  probable  that  this  tree,  conspicuous  as  it  was  for 
its  early  flowering  and  useful  fruit,  was  known  by 
these  two  different  names.  The  Hebrew  Hu  occurs 
only  in  Gen.  xix.  37,  where  it  is  translated  hazel  in 
the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  yet  there  can  be  little  or  no 
doubt  that  it  is  another  word  for  the  almond,  for  in 
the  Arabic  this  identical  word,  Hu,  denotes  the 
almond.  [Hazel.]— Sh&ked  is  derived  from  a 
root  which  signifies  “ to  be  wakeful,"  “ to  hasten,” 
for  the  almoad-tree  blossoms  very  early  in  the 
season,  the  flowers  appearing  before  the  leaves. 
Hence  it  was  regarded  by  the  Jews  as  a welcome 
harbinger  of  spring,  reminding  them  that  the 
winter  was  passing  away — that  the  flowers  would 
Coh.  D.  B. 
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soon  appear  on  the  earth,  that  the  time  of  the  sing- 
ing of  birds  was  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle 
would  soon  be  heard  in  the  land  (Cant.  i.  11,  12). 
The  word  shdkid,  therefore,  or  the  tree  which 
hastened  to  put  forth  its  blossoms,  was  a very 
beautiful  and  fitting  synonym  for  the  Hu,  or  al- 
mond-tree, in  the  language  of  a people  so  fond  of 
imagery  and  poetry  as  were  the  Jews.  The  almond- 
tree  has  been  noticed  in  flower  as  early  as  the  9th  of 
January ; the  ! 9th,  23rd,  and  25th  are  also  recorded 
dates.  The  knowledge  of  this  interesting  feet  will 
explain  that  otherwise  unintelligible  passage  in  Jere- 
miah (i.  11, 12),  “ The  word  of  the  Lord  came  unto 
me,  saying,  Jeremiah,  what  seest  thou  ? And  I said, 

I see  the  rod  of  on  almond-tree  (shd  '.ed).  Then  said 
the  Lord  unto  me,  thou  hast  well  seen,  for  I will 
hasten  ( shdkid ) my  word  to  perform  it.*'— The 
almond-tree  has  alwnys  been  regarded  by  the  Jews 
with  reverence,  and  even  to  this  day  the  modem 
English  Jews  on  their  great  feast-days  carry  a 
bough  of  flowering  almond  to  the  synagogue,  just 
as  the  Jews  of  old  time  used  to  present  palm- 
branches  in  the  Temple,— The  almond-tree,  whose 
scientific  name  is  Amyydalus  communis,  is  a native  of 


Asia  and  North  Africa,  but  it  is  cultivated  in  the 
milder  parts  of  Europe.  The  height  of  the  tree  is 
about  12  or  14  feet ; the  flowers  are  pink,  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  most  part  in  pairs ; the  leaves  are 
long,  ovate,  with  a serrated  margin,  and  an  acute 
point.  The  covering  of  the  fruit  is  downy  and  suc- 
culent, enclosing  the  hard  shell  which  contains  toe 
kernel.  It  is  curious  to  observe,  in  connexion  with 
the  almond-bowls  of  the  golden  candle-stick,  that,  in 
the  language  of  lapidaries,  Almonds  are  pieces  of 
rock-crystal,  even  now  used  in  adorning  branch- 
candlesticks. 

Alms.  This  word  is  not  found  In  our  version 
of  the  canonical  books  of  O.  T.#  but  it  occurs 
repeatedly  in  N.  T.,  and  in  the  Apocryphal  books 
of  Tobit  and  Ecclesiasticus.— The  duty  of  alms- 
giving, especially  in  kind,  consisting  chiefly  in  por- 
tions to  be  left  designedly  from  produce  of  the 
field,  the  vineyard,  and  the  oliveynrd  (Lev.  xix. 
9,  10,  xxiii.  22;  Deut.  xv.  11,  xxiv.  19,  xxvi. 
2-13  ; Ruth  ii.  2),  is  strictly  enjoined  by  the  Law. 
Every  third  year  also  (Deut.  xiv.  28)  each  pro- 
prietor was  directed  to  share  the  tithe  of  his  pro- 
duce with  “the  Levite,  the  stranger,  the  fatherless, 
and  the  widow.”  The  theological  estimate  of 
almsgiving  among  the  Jews  is  indicated  in  the  fol- 
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lowing  passages: — Job  xxxi.  17;  Prov.  x.  2,  xi. 
4;  Esth.  ix.  22;  Ps.  cxii.  9;  Acts  ix.  36,  the 
case  of  Dorcas ; x.  2,  of  Cornelius ; to  which  may 
be  added,  Tob.  iv.  10,  11,  xiv.  10,  11;  and  Ecclus. 
iii.  3y,  xl.  24.  And  the  Talmudists  went  so  far  as 
to  interpret  righteousness  by  almsgiving  in  such 
passages  as  Gen.  rviii.  19;  Is.  liv.  14;  Ps.  xrii. 
15.— In  the  women’s  court  of  the  Temple  there 
were  13  receptacles  for  voluntary  offerings  (Mark 
xii.  41),  one  of  which  was  devoted  to  alms  for 
education  of  poor  children  of  good  family.  Before 
the  Captivity  there  is  no  trace  of  permission  of 
mendicancy,  but  it  was  evidently  allowed  in  later 
times  (Matt.  xx.  30 ; Mark  x.  46 ; Acts  iii.  2).— 
The  Pharisees  were  zealous  in  almsgiving,  but  too 
ostentatious  in  their  mode  of  performance,  for  which 
our  Lord  finds  fault  with  them  (Matt.  vi.2).  But 
there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  expression 
“ do  not  sound  a trumpet  ” is  more  than  a mode  of 
denouncing  their  display,  by  a figure  drawn  from 
the  frequent  and  well-known  use  of  trumpets  in 
religious  and  other  celebrations,  Jewish  as  well  as 
heathen.— The  duty  of  relieving  the  poor  was  not 
neglected  by  the  Christians  (Matt.  vi.  1 4 ; Luke 
xiv.  13 ; Acts  xx.  35 ; Gal.  ii.  10).  Every  Christian 
was  exhorted  to  lay  by  on  the  first  day  of  each 
week  some  portion  of  his  profits,  to  be  applied  to 
the  wants  of  the  needy  (Acts  xi.  30  ; Rom.  xv. 
25-27  ; 1 Cor.  xvi.  1-4).  It  was  also  considered  a 
duty  specially  incumbent  on  widows  to  devote 
themselves  to  such  ministrations  (1  Tim.v.  10).— 

Almug-Treea.  [Algum-Trees.]. 

Alna'than  [Elnathan  2.)  (I  Esd.  viii.  44). 


Aqallmria  Afiilochom. 

Aloes,  Lign  Aloes  (in  Heb.  AhdJtm,  Ahdloth), 
the  name  of  a costly  and  sweet-smelling  wood 
which  is  mentioned  in  Num.  xxiv.  6,  Ps.  xiv.  8. 
Prov.  vii.  17.  In  Cant.  iv.  14,  Solomon  speaks 
of  “ myrrh  and  aloes,  with  all  the  chief  spices.” 
The  word  occurs  onoe  in  the  N.  T.  (John  xii.  39), 
when  Nicodemus  brings  “ a mixture  of  myrrh  and 
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aloes,  about  an  hundred  pound  weight,”  for  the 
purpose  of  anointing  the  body  of  our  Lord.  It  is 
usually  identified  with  the  Aquilaria  Agallochum , 
a tree  which  supplies  the  agallochum , or  aloes- 
wood  of  commerce,  much  valued  in  India  on 
account  of  its  aromatic  qualities  for  purposes  o£ 
fumigation  and  for  incense.  This  tree  grows  to 
the  height  of  120  feet,  being  12  feet  in  girth.  It 
is,  however,  unoertain  whether  the  A] Alim,  or 
Ahdloth  is  in  reality  the  aloes-wood  of  commerce  ; 
it  is  quite  possible  that  some  kind  of  odoriferous 
cedar  may  be  the  tree  denoted  by  these  terms. 

Aloth,  a place  or  district,  forming  with  Asher 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  ninth  of  Solomon’s  com- 
missariat officers  (1  K.  iv.  16). 

Al  pha,  the  first  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  as 
Omega  is  the  last.  Its  significance  is  plainly 
indicated  in  the  context,  “ I am  Alpha  and  Omogn, 
the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last  ” 
(Rev.  xxii.  13,  i.  8,  11,  xxi.  6),  which  may  be 
compared  with  Is.  xii.  4.  Both  Greeks  and  Hebrews 
employed  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  as  numerals. 
Alphabet.  ("Writing.! 

Alphae'tu,  the  father  of  the  Apostle  St.  James 
the  Less  (Matt.  x.  3 ; Mark  iii.  18 ; Luke  vi.  15  ; 
Acts  i.  13),  and  husband  of  that  Mary  (called  in 
Mark  xv.  40,  mother  of  James  the  Less  and  of 
Joses)  who,  with  the  mother  of  Jesus  and  others, 
was  standing  by  the  cross  during  the  crucifixion 
(John  xix.  25).  [Mary.]  In  this  latter  place 
he  is  called  Clopas  (not,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  Cleophas)  ; 
a variation  arising  from  the  double  pronunciation 
of  the  Hebrew  letter  Cheth ; and  found  also  in  the 
rendering  of  Hebrew  names  by  the  LXX.  Whether 
the  existence  of  this  variety  gives  us  a further  right 
to  identify  Alphaeus  with  the  Cleopas  of  Luke 
xxiv.  18,  can  never  be  satisfactorily  determined. 
If,  as  commonly,  the  ellipsis  in  ’Iov5as  ’Iaac6/3ou 
in  Luke  vi.  15,  Acts  i.  13,  is  to  be  filled  up  by 
inserting  “brother,”  then  the  apostle  St.  Jude  was 
another  son  of  Alphaeus.  And  in  Mark  ii.  14, 
Levi  (or  Matthew)  is  also  said  to  have  been  the 
son  of  Alphaeus.  For  further  particulars,  sec 
James. 

Altane'us,  the  same  as  Mattenai  (Err.  x.  33), 
one  of  the  sons  of  Hashum  (1  Esd.  ix.  33). 

Altar.  (A.)  The  first  altar  of  which  we  have 
any  account  is  that  built  by  Noah  when  he  left  the 
ark  (Gen.  viii.  20).  In  the  early  times  altars  were 
usually  built  in  certain  spots  hallowed  by  religious 
associations,  e.g.  where  God  appeared  (Gen.  xii.  7, 
xiii.  18,  xxvi.  25,  xxxv.  1).  Generally  of  course 
they  were  erected  for  the  offering  of  sacrifice ; but 
in  some  instances  they  appear  to  have  been  onlv 
memorials.  Such  was  the  altar  built  by  Moses,  and 
called  Jehovah  Nissi,  ns  a sign  that  Jehovah  would 
have  war  with  Amalek  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion (Ex.  xvii.  15,  16).  Such  too  was  the  altar 
which  was  built  by  the  Reubenites,  Gadites,  and 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  “ in  the  borders  of  Jordan,” 
and  which  was  erected  “ not  for  burnt-offerings  nor 
for  sacrifice,”  but  that  it  might  be  “ a witness  ” 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  Hie  tribes  (Josh.  xxii. 
10-29).  Altars  were  most  probably  originally 
made  of  earth.  The  Law  of  Moses  allowed  them 
to  be  made  either  of  earth  or  unhewn  stones  (Ex. 
xx.  24, 25) : any  iron  tool  would  have  profaned  the 
altar — but  this  could  only  refer  to  the  body  of  the 
altar,  and  that  part  on  which  the  victim  was  laid, 
as  directions  were  given  to  make  a casing  of  shittim- 
wood  overlaid  with  brass  for  the  altar  of  burnt- 
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coring.  (See  below.)  In  later  times  they  were 
frequently  built  on  high  places,  especially  in  idola- 
trous worship  (Dent.  xii.  2).  The  altars  so  erected 
were  themselves  sometimes  called  “high  place*.” 
By  the  Law  of  Moses  all  altars  were  forbidden, 
except  those  first  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  afterwards 
ia  the  Temple  (Lev.  xvii.  8,  9 ; Deut.  xii.  13,  &c.). 
ThU  prohibition,  however,  was  not  strictly  observed, 
at  hast  till  after  the  building  of  the  Temple,  even 
by  pious  Israelites.  Thus  Gideon  built  an  altar 
(Judg.  vi.  24).  So  likewise  did  Samuel  (1  Sam. 
ni.  9,  10),  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  25),  and  Solomon 
(1  K.  iii.  4).  The  sanctity  attaching  to  the  altar 
fed  to  its  being  regarded  as  a place  of  refuge  or 
asylum  (Ex.  xxi.  14  ; 1 K.  i.  50).— (B.)  The  Law 
of  M'jees  directed  that  two  altars  should  be  made, 
the  one  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering  (called  also 
simply  the  Altar),  and  the  other  the  Altar  of 
incense.— I.  The  Altar  of  Burnt-offering,  called  in 
Hal.  L 7,  12,  “the  table  of  the  Lord,”  perhaps 
aba  in  Ez.  xliv,  16.  It  differed  in  construction 
at  different  times.  (1.)  In  the  Tabernacle  (Ex. 
xrriL  1 ff.  xxxviii.  1 ff.)  it  was  comparatively 
small  and  portable.  In  shape  it  was  square.  It 
was  five  cubits  in  length,  the  same  in  breadth, 
sad  three  cubits  high.  It  was  made  of  planks  of 
iinttim  (or  acacia)  wood  overlaid  with  brass.  The 
interior  was  hollow  (Ex.  xxvii.  8).  At  the  four 
corners  were  four  projections  called  horns,  made, 
like  the  altar  itself,  of  shittim-wood  overlaid  with 
bra®  (Ex.  xxvii.  2).  They  probably  projected 
upwards ; and  to  them  the  victim  was  bound  when 
sheet  to  be  sacrificed  (Ps.  cxviii.  27).  On  the 
oeeason  of  the  consecration  of  the  priests  (Ex.  xxix. 
12)  and  the  offering  of  the  sin-offering  (Lev.  iv. 
7 ff.)  the  blood  of  the  victim  was  sprinkled  on  the 
harm  of  the  altar.  Round  the  altar,  midway 
between  the  top  and  bottom,  ran  a projecting  ledge 
(A  V.  “ compass  ”),  on  which  perhaps  the  priests 
stood  when  they  officiated.  To  the  outer  edge  of 
this,  again,  a grating  or  net-work  of  brass  was 
affixed,  and  reached  to  the  bottom  of  the  altar, 
which  thus  presented  the  appearance  of  being  larger 
below  than  above.  At  the  four  corners  of  the  net- 
work were  four  braaen  ring*,  into  which  were 
inserted  the  staves  by  which  the  altar  was  carried. 
These  staves  were  of  the  same  materials  as  the  altar 
itself.  As  the  priests  were  forbidden  to  ascend  the 
altar  by  steps  (Ex.  xx.  26),  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  a slope  of  earth  led  gradually  up  to  the  ledge 
from  which  they  officiated.  The  place  of  the  altar 
was  at  “ the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  tent  of 
foe  congregation”  (Ex.  xl.  29).  The  various 
utensils  for  the  service  of  the  altar  (Ex.  xxvii.  3) 
were:  (l.)  Pans  to  clear  away  the  fat  and  ashes 
with.  (2.)  Shocels.  (3.)  Basons,  in  which  the 
blood  of  the  victims  was  received,  and  from  which 
it  was  sprinkled.  (4.)  Flesh-hooks,  by  means  of 
which  the  flesh  was  removed  from  the  caldron  or 
pot.  (See  1 Sam  ii.  13,  14,  where  they  are 
described  as  having  three  prongs.)  (5.)  Fire-pans, 
or  perhaps  censers.  These  might  either  be  used 
for  taking  coals  frojn  the  fire  on  the  altar  (Lev. 
xii.  12);  or  for  burning  incense  (Xum,  xvi.  6,  7). 
AO  these  utensils  were  of  brass.— (2.)  In  Solomon’s 
Temple  the  altar  was  considerably  larger  in  its 
dhnemaons,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
much  greater  size  of  the  building  in  which  it  was 
Like  the  former  it  was  square;  but  the 
and  breadth  were  now  twenty  cubits,  and 
foe  height  ten  (2  Chr.  iv.  1).  It  differed,  too, 
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in  the  material  of  which  it  was  made,  being  entirely 
of  brass  (1  K.  viii.  64;  9 Chr.  vii,  7).  it  had  no 
gmting : and  instead  of  a single  gradual  slope,  the 
ascent  to  it  was  probably  made  by  three  successive 
platforms,  to  each  of  which  it  lues  been  supposed 
that  steps  led,  as  in  the  figure  annexed.  Against 
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ibis  may  be  urged  the  fact  that  the  Law  of  Moses 
positively  forbade  the  use  of  steps  (Ex.  xx.  26)  and 
the  assertion  of  Josephus  that  in  Herod’s  temple  the 
ascent  was  by  an  inclined  plane.  Ou  the  other 
hand  steps  are  introduced  in  tike  ideal,  or  symbolical, 
temple  of  Ezekiel  (xliii.  17),  and  the  prohibition  in 
Ex.  xx.  has  been  interpreted  ns  applying  to  a con- 
tinuous flight  of  stairs,  and  not  to  a broken  ascent. 
But  the  Biblical  account  is  so  brief  that  we  are 
necessarily  unable  to  determine  the  question.  Asa, 
we  read,  renewed  this  altar  (2  Chr.  xv.  8).  This 
may  either  mean  that  he  repaii-cd  it,  or  more  pro- 
bably perhaps  that  he  reconsecrated  it  after  it  had 
been  polluted  by  idol-worship.  Subsequently  Ah&z 
had  it  removed  from  its  place  to  the  north  side  oi 
the  new  altar  which  Urijah  the  priest  had  made  in 
accordance  with  his  directions  (2  K.  xvi.  14).  It 
was  “ cleansed  ” by  command  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  18),  and  Manasseh,  after  his  repentance,  either 
repaired  or  rebuilt  it  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  16).  It  may 
finally  have  been  broken  up,  and  the  brass  carried 
to  Babylon,  but  this  is  not  mentioned  (Jer.  Iii. 
17  ff.).— (3.)  The  altar  of  burnt-offering  in  the 
second  (Zerubbabel’s)  temple.  Of  this  no  descrip- 
tion is  given  in  the  Bible.  We  are  only  told  (Ezr. 
iii.  2)  that  it  was  built  before  the  foundations  of  the 
Temple  were  laid.  According  to  Josephus  ( Ant . 

xi.  4,  §1)  it  was  placed  on  the  same  spot  on  which 
that  of  Solomon  had  originally  stood.  It  was  con- 
structed, as  we  may  infer  from  1 Msec.  iv.  47,  of 
unhewn  stones.  Antioch  us  Epi plumes  desecrated  it 
(1  Macc.  i.  54):  and  according  to  Josephus  (Ant. 

xii.  5,  §4)  removed  it  altogether.  In  the  restora- 
tion by  Judas  Maccnbaeus  a new  altar  was  built  of 
unhewn  stone  in  conformity  with  the  Mosaic  Law 
(1  Macc.  iv.  47).— (4.)  The  altar  erected  by 
Herod,  which  is  thus  described  by  Josephus  ( B . J. 
v.  5,  §6) ; — " In  front  of  the  Temple  stood  the 
altar,  15  cubits  in  height,  and  in  breadth  and 
length  of  equal  dimensions,  viz.  50  cubits ; it  was 
built  foursquare,  with  horn-like  corners  projecting 
from  it;  and  on  the  south  side  a gentle  aedivity 
led  up  to  it.  Moreover  it  was  made  without  any 
iron  tool,  neither  did  iron  ever  touch  it  at  any 
time.”  The  dimensions  given  in  the  Mishna  are 
different.  In  connexion  with  the  horn  on  the  south- 
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west  was  a pipe  intended  to  receive  the  blood  of  the 
victims,  which  was  sprinkled  on  the  left  side  of  the 
altar : the  blood  was  afterwards  carried  by  means 
of  a subterranean  passage  into  the  brook  Kidron. 
Under  the  altar  was  a cavity  into  which  the  drink- 
offerings  passed.  It  was  covered  over  with  a slab 
of  marble,  and  emptied  from  time  to  time.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  altar  were  a number  of  brazen 
rings,  to  secure  the  animals  which  were  brought 
for  sacrifice.  Lastly,  round  the  middle  of  the 
altar  ran  a scarlet  thread  to  mark  where  the  blood 
was  to  be  sprinkled,  whether  above  or  below  it.— 
According  to  Lev.  vi.  12,  13,  a perpetual  fire  was 
to  be  kept  burning  on  the  altar.  This  was  the 
symbol  and  token  of  the  perpetual  worship  of 
Jehovah.  For  inasmuch  as  the  whole  religion  of 
Israel  was  concentrated  in  the  sacrifices  which  were 
offered,  the  extinguishing  of  the  fire  would  have 
looked  like  the  extinguishing  of  the  religion  itself. 
The  fire  which  coasumed  the  sacrifices  was  kindled 
from  this:  and  besides  these  there  was  the  fire 
from  which  the  coals  were  taken  to  burn  incense 
with.— II.  The  Altar  of  Incense,  called  also  the 
golden  altar  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Altar  of 
Burnt-offering,  which  was  called  the  brazen  altar 
(Ex.  xxxviii.  30).  Probably  this  is  meant  by  the 
**  altar  of  wood  ” spoken  of  Ezek.  xli.  22,  which  is 
ftirther  described  as  the  “ table  that  is  before  the 
Lord,"  precisely  the  expression  used  of  the  altar  of 
incense.  The  name  “altar”  was  not  strictly 
appropriate,  as  no  sacrifices  were  offered  upon  it; 
but  once  in  the  year,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement, 
the  high-priest  sprinkled  upon  the  horns  of  it  the 
blood  of  the  sin-offering  f Ex.  xxx.  10).— (o.)  That 
in  the  Tabernacle  was  made  of  acacia-wood,  over- 
laid with  pure  gold.  In  shape  it  was  square,  being 
a cubit  in  length  and  breadth,  and  2 cubits  in 
height.  Like  the  Altar  of  Burnt-offering  it  had 
horns  at  the  four  corners,  which  were  of  one  piece 
with  the  rest  of  the  altar.  It  had  also  a top  or  roof, 
on  which  the  incense  was  laid  and  lighted.  Many, 
following  the  interpretation  of  the  Vulgate  craticu- 
lam  ejue,  have  supposed  a kind  of  grating  to  be 
meant ; but  for  this  there  is  no  authority.  Hound 
the  altar  was  a border  or  wreath.  Below  this  were 
two  golden  rings  which  were  to  be  “ for  places  for 
the  staves  to  bear  it  withal.”  The  staves  were  of 
acacia-wood  overlaid  with  gold.  Its  appearance 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  figure: — 
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This  altar  stood  in  the  Holy  Place,  “ before  the 
vail  that  is  by  the  ark  of  the  testimony  ” (Ex.  xxx. 
6,  xl.  5).— (6.)  The  Altar  in  Solomon’s  Temple 
was  similar  (1  K.  vii.  48;  l Chr.  xxviii.  18),  but 
was  made  of  cedar  overlaid  with  gold.  The  altar 
mentioned  in  Is.  vi.  6 is  clearly  the  Altar  of  Incense, 
not  the  Altar  of  Burnt-ofiering.  From  this  pas- 
sage it  would  seem  that  heated  stones  were  laid 
upon  the  altar,  by  means  of  which  the  iucense  was 
kindled.  Although  it  is  the  heavenly  altar  which 
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Varioiu  Altar*. 

1,  t.  Egyptian,  from  b**-r»li«f»-  (KovcIlmL ) 

3.  A*«yrisn.  found  at  Kliortabad  (Laynnl.) 

4.  Babylonian,  .SolumaU.  (l.iyard.) 

5.  Aaayrian,  from  Khonabad.  (Layanl.) 

is  there  described,  we  may  presume  that  the  earthly 
corresponded  to  it.— (c.)  The  Altar  of  Incense  is 
mentioned  as  having  beeu  removed  from  the  Temple 
of  Zcrubbabcl  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Macc. 
i.  21).  Judas  Maccabaeus  restored  it,  together 
with  the  holy  vessels,  &c.  (1  Macc.  iv.  49).  On 
the  arch  of  Titus  no  Altar  of  Incense  appears.  But 
that  it  existed  in  the  last  Temple,  and  was  richly 
overlaid,  we  learn  from  the  Mishna.  From  the 
circumstance  that  the  sweet  incense  was  burnt  upon 
it  every  day,  morning  and  evening  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8), 
as  well  as  that  the  blood  of  atonement  was  sprinkled 
upon  it  (v.  10),  this  altar  had  a special  import- 
ance attached  to  it.  It  is  the  only  altar  which 
appears  in  the  Heavenly  Temple  (Is.  vi.  6 ; Rev. 
viii.  3,  4).— C.  Other  Altars.  (1.)  Altars  of 
brick.  There  seems  to  be  an  allusion  to  such  in 
Is.  lxv.  3. 

(2.)  An  Altar  to  an  Unknown  God.  What 
altar  this  was  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion. St.  Paul  merely  mentions  in  his  speech  on 
the  Areopagus  that  he  had  himself  seen  such 
an  altar  in  Athens.  His  assertion  is  confirmed  by 
other  writers,  from  whom  we  learn  that  there  were 
several  altars  of  this  kind  at  Athens.  It  is  not  at 
all  probable  that  such  inscription  referred  to  the 
God  of  the  Jews,  as  One  whose  Name  it  was  un- 
lawful to  utter,  as  some  have  supposed.  As  to 
the  origin  of  these  altars,  we  are  told  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  that  in  the  time  of  a plague,  when  the 
Athenians  knew  not  what  god  to  propitiate  iu  order 
to  avert  it,  Kpimenides  caused  black  and  white 
sheep  to  be  let  loose  from  the  Areopagus,  and 
wherever  they  lay  down,  to  be  offered  to  the  re- 
spective divinities.  It  was  probably  on  this  or 
similar  occasions  that  altars  were  dedicated  to  an 
Unknown  God,  since  they  knew  not  what  g<>d 
was  offended  and  required  to  be  propitiated. 

Al-Taachi'th,  found  in  the  introductory  verse  to 
the  four  following  Psalms,  lvii.,  lviiL,  lix.,  Ixxr. 
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Literally  rendered,  the  import  of  the  words  is 
**  destroy  not,’*  probably  the  beginning  of  some 
song  or  poem  to  the  tune  of  which  those  psalms 
were  to  be  chanted. 

A lush,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  on 
their  journey  to  Sinai,  the  Last  before  Kephidim 
{Sum.  xxxiii.  13,  14). 

Alvah,  a duke  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  40),  writ- 
ten Amah  in  1 Chr.  i.  51. 

AI  van,  a Horite,  soo  of  Shobal  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
23).  written  Alian  in  1 Chr.  i.  40. 

A cud,  an  unknown  place  in  Asher,  between 
Alammeiech  and  Misheal  (Josh.  xix.  26  only). 

Amadatha  (Esth.  xvi.  10,  17);  and  Amad- 
athns  Esth.  xii.  6).  [Hammedatha.] 

A mil,  an  Aaherite,  son  of  Helem  (1  Chr. 
vii.  35). 

Am  alek,  son  of  Eliphaz  by  his  concubine 
Timnah,  grandson  of  Esau,  and  chieftain  (“  duke  ” 
A V.)  of  Edom  ^Gen.  xxxvi.  12,  16  ; 1 Chr.  i.  36). 

Am&l  ekifce*,  a nomadic  tribe,  which  occupied 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai  and  the  wilderness  intervening 
• between  the  southern  hill-ranges  of  Palestine  and 
the  bonier  of  Egypt  (Num.  xiii.  29 ; 1 Sam.  rv.  7, 
xxrii.  8).  Arabian  historians  represent  them  as 
•rigiaxlly  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Golf)  whence  they  were  pressed  westwards  by 
the  growth  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  spread 
rrer  a portion  of  Arabia  at  a period  antecedent  to 
its  occupation  by  the  descendants  of  Joktan.  This 
account  of  their  origin  harmonizes  with  Gen.  xiv.  7, 
where  the  “ country  " of  the  Amalekites  is  men- 
tioned several  generations  before  the  birth  of  the 
Edomite  AmaleJt:  it  throws  light  on  the  traces 
of  a permanent  occupation  of  central  Palestine 
in  their  passage  westward,  as  indicated  by  the 
names  Amalek  and  Mount  of  the  Amalekites  (Judg. 
▼.  14,  ci.  15):  and  it  accounts  for  the  silence 
of  Scripture  as  to  any  relationship  between  the 
Amalekites  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Edomites  or 
the  Israelites  on  the  other.  That  a mixture  of  the 
two  former  races  occurred  at  a later  period,  would 
in  this  case  be  the  only  inference  from  Gen.  xxxvi. 
16,  though  many  writers  have  considered  that 
pa&age  to  refer  to  the  origin  of  the  whole  nation, 
explaining  Gen.  xiv.  7,  as  a case  of  prolepsis.  The 
physical  character  of  the  district,  which  the  Ama- 
kkites  occupied,  necessitated  a nomadic  life,  which 
they  adopted  to  its  fullest  extent,  taking  their 
fenabes  with  them  even  on  their  military  expedi- 
tions (Judg.  vi.  5).  Their  wealth  consisted  in 
docks  and  herds.  Mention  is  made  of  a “ town  ” 
(l  Sam.  xr.  5),  but  their  towns  could  have  been 
little  more  than  stations,  or  nomadic  enclosures. 
Tbs  kings  or  chieftains  were  perhaps  distinguished 
by  the  hereditary  title  Agag  (Num.  xxiv.  7 ; 1 Sam. 
xt.  8).  Two  important  routes  led  through  the 
Amak-kite  district,  viz.,  from  Palestine  to  Egypt 
by  the  Isthmuz  of  Suez,  and  to  southern  Asia  and 
Africa  by  the  Aelanitic  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  expedition  of  the  four 
kings  iGm.  xiv.)  had  for  its  object  the  opening  of 
the  latter  route ; and  it  is  in  connexion  with  the 
former  that  the  Amalekites  first  came  in  contact 
with  the  Israelites,  whose  progress  they  attempted 
to  stop,  adopting  a guerilla  style  of  warfare 
(Dent.  xxv.  18),  but  were  signally  defeated  at 
Rephidim  (Ex.  rvii.).  In  union  with  the  Ca- 
naaaites  they  again  attacked  the  Israelites  on  the 
benders  of  Palestine,  and  defeated  them  near  Hor- 
rnah  (Num.  xiv.  45).  Thenceforward  we  hear  of 
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them  only  as  a secondary  power,  at  one  time  in 
league  with  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  13),  when  they 
were  defeated  by  Ehud  near  Jericho  ; at  another 
time  in  league  with  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vi.  3) 
when  they  penetrated  into  the  plain  of  Esdraelou, 
and  were  defeated  by  Gideon.  Saul  undertook  an 
expedition  against  them,  overrunning  their  whole 
district  from  Havilah  to  Shur,  and  indicting  an 
immense  loss  upon  them  (1  Sara.  xv.\  Their 
power  was  thenceforth  broken,  and  they  degenerated 
into  a horde  of  banditti.  Their  destruction  was 
completed  by  David  (1  Sam.  xxvii.,  xxx.). 

A mam,  a city  in  the  south  of  Judah,  named 
with  Shema  and  Moladah  in  Josh.  rv.  26  only. 

A man.  [Haman.J  (Tob.  xiv.  2,  Esth.  x.  7, 
xii.  6,  xiii.  3,  12,  xiv.  17,  xvi.  10,  17). 

Am'ana,  apparently  a mountain  in  or  near 
Lebanon — “from  the  head  of  Amana”  (Cant, 
iv.  8).  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  this  is  the 
mountain  in  which  the  river  Abana  (2  K.  v.  12)  has 
its  source,  but  in  the  absence  of  further  research  in 
the  Lebanon  this  is  mere  assumption. 

Amari'ah.  1.  Father  of  Ahitub,  according  to 

1 Chr.  vi.  7,  52,  and  son  of  Meraioth,  in  the  line 

of  the  high-priests.  2.  The  high-priest  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xix.  11).  He  was 
the  son  of  Azariah,  and  the  fifth  high-priest  who 
succeeded  Zadok  (1  Chr.  vi.  11).  8.  The  head  of 

a Levitical  house  of  the  Kohathites  in  the  time  of 
David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23).  4.  The  head 
of  one  of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests,  which 
was  named  after  him,  in  the  times  of  David,  of 
Hezekiah,  and  of  Nehemiah  ( 1 Chr.  xxiv.  14 ; 

2 Chr.  xxxi.  15 ; Neh.  x.  3,  xii.  2,  13).  In  the 

first  passage  the  name  is  written,  Immer,  but  it 
seems  to  be  the  same  name.  Another  form  of  the 
name  is  Imri  (1  Chr.  ix.  4),  a man  of  Judah,  of 
the  sons  of  Bani.  5.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  in 
the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  x.  42).  6.  A priest  who  returned  with 

Zerubbabel  (Neh.  x.  3,  xii.  2,  13).  7.  A descend- 
ant of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  4), 
probably  the  same  as  Imri  in  1 Chr.  ix.  4.  8.  An 

ancestor  of  Zephaniah  the  prophet  (Zeph.  i.  1). 

Amari'aa.  [Amariau  I.J  (1  Esd.  viii.  3; 
2 Esd.  i.  2). 

Am'asa.  L Son  of  Ithra  or  Jether,  by  Abigail, 
David's  sister  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25).  He  joined  Ab- 
salom in  his  rebellion,  and  was  by  him  appointed 
commander-in-chief  in  the  place  of  Joab,  by  whom 
he  was  totally  defeated  in  the  forest  of  Ephraim 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  6).  When  Joab  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  David  for  killing  Absalom,  David  for- 
gave the  treason  of  Amasa,  recognized  him  as  his 
nephew,  and  appointed  him  Joab’s  successor  (xix. 
13).  Joab  afterwards,  when  they  were  both  in 
pursuit  of  the  rebel  Sbeba,  pretending  to  salute 
Amasa,  stabbed  him  with  his  sword  (xx.  10),  which 
he  held  concealed  in  his  left.  hand.  2.  A prince  of 
Ephraim,  son  of  Hadlai,  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  12). 

Amasa'L  L A Kohathite,  father  of  Mahath,  and 
ancestor  of  Samuel  and  Hcman  the  singer  (1  Chr. 
vi.  25,  35).  2.  Chief  of  the  captains  of  Judah 

and  Benjamin,  who  deserted  to  David  while  an 
outlaw  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  18).  Whether  the 
same  as  Amasa,  David’s  nephew,  is  uncertain. 
3.  One  of  the  priests  who  blew  trumpets  before 
the  Ark,  when  David  brought  it  from  the  house  of 
Obededom  (1  Chr.  rv.  24).  4.  Another  Koha- 

thite, father  of  another  Mahath,  in  the  reign  of 
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Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12),  unless  the  name  is  that 
of  a family. 

Amaaha'i,  son  of  Azarecl,  a priest  in  the  time 
of  Neliemiah  (Neh.  xi.  13),  apparently  the  same  as 
Maasiai  (1  Chr.  ix.  12). 

Amasi'ah,  son  of  Zichri,  and  captain  of  200,000 
warriors  of  Judah,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  16). 

A'math.  [Hamath.] 

Ama’theto  (1  Esd.  ix.  29).  [Athlai.] 

Am'athia,  “ the  land  of,”  a district  to  the 
N.  of  Palestine  (1  Macc.  xii.  25).  From  the  con- 
text it  is  evidently  Hamath. 

Amazi’ah,  son  of  Joash,  and  eighth  king  of 
Judah,  reigned  B.c.  837-809.  He  succeeded  to  the 
throne  at  the  nge  of  25,  on  the  murder  of  his 
father,  and  punished  the  murderers;  sparing,  how- 
ever, their  children,  in  accordance  with  Deut.  xxiv. 
16,  as  the  2nd  book  of  Kings  (xiv.  6)  expressly  in- 
forms us,  thereby  implying  that  the  precept  had  not 
been  generally  observed.  In  order  to  restore  his 
kingdom  to  the  greatness  of  Jehoshaphat’s  days,  he 
made  war  on  the  Edomites,  defeated  them  in  the 
valley  of  Salt,  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  took  their 
capital,  Selah  or  Petra,  to  which  he  gave  the  name 
of  Jokteel,  ».  e.  “ God-eubdued.”  We  read  in 
2 Chr.  xxv.  12-14,  that  the  victorious  Jews  threw 
10,000  Edomites  from  the  cliffs,  and  that  Amaziah 
performed  religious  ceremonies  in  honour  of  the 
gods  of  the  country ; an  exception  to  the  general 
character  of  his  reign  (cf.  2 K.  xiv.  3,  with  2 Chr. 
xxv.  2).  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  overtaken 
by  misfortune.  Having  already  offended  the  He- 
brews of  the  northern  kingdom  by  sending  back,  in 
obedience  to  a prophet’s  direction,  some  mercenary 
troops  whom  he  had  hired  from  it,  he  had  the 
foolish  arrogance  to  challenge  Joash,  king  of  Israel, 
to  battle,  despising  probably  a sovereign  whose 
strength  had  been  exhausted  by  .Syrian  wars,  and 
who  had  not  yet  made  himself  respected  by  the 
great  successes  recorded  in  2 K.  xiii.  25.  But 
Judah  was  completely  defeated,  and  Amaziah  him- 
self was  taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  by  Joash  to 
Jerusalem,  which  opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror. 
A portion  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  on  the  side 
towards  the  Israelitish  frontier  was  broken  down, 
and  treasures  and  hostages  were  earned  off  to 
Samaria.  Amaziah  lived  15  years  after  the  death 
of  Joash ; and  in  the  29th  year  of  his  reign  was 
murdered  by  conspirators  at  Lachish,  whither  he 
had  retired  for  safety  from  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxv. 
27).  2.  A descendant  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  34). 

3.  A Levite  (1  Chr.  vi.  45).  4.  Priest  of  the 
golden  calf  at  Bethel,  who  endeavoured  to  drive  the 
prophet  Amos  from  Israel  into  Judah  (Am.  vii.  10, 
12.  14). 

Ambassador.  The  earliest  examples  of  am- 
bassadors employed  occur  in  the  cases  of  Edom, 
Moab,  and  the  Amorites  (Num.  xi.  14,  xxi.  21 ; 
Judg.  xi.  17-19),  afterwards  in  that  of  the  fraudu- 
lent Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  4,  &c.),  and  in  the 
instances  of  civil  strife  mentioned  Judg.  xi.  12, 
and  xx.  12.  They  are  alluded  to  more  frequently 
during  and  after  the  contact  of  the  great  adjacent 
monarchies  of  Syria,  Babylon,  &c.,  with  those  of 
Judah  and  Israel,  as  in  the  invasion  of  Senna- 
cherib. They  were  usually  men  of  high  rank. 
In  the  case  quoted  the  chief  captain,  the  chief 
cup-bearer,  and  chief  of  the  eunuchs,  were  met 
by  delegates  of  similar  dignity  from  Hezekiah 
(2  K.  xviii.  17,  18;  see  aho  Is.  xxx.  4).  Am- 
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bassadors  are  found  to  have  been  employed,  not 
only  on  occasions  of  hostile  challenge  or  insolent 
menace  (2  K.  xiv.  8;  1 K.  xx.  2,  6),  but  of 
friendly  compliment,  of  request  for  alliance  or  other 
aid,  of  submissive  deprecation,  and  of  curious  inquiry 
(2  K.  xiv.  8,  xvi.  7,  xviii.  14 ; 2 Chr.  xxxii.  31). 

Amber  (Heb.  chashmil)  occurs  only  in  Ez.  i. 
4,  27,  viii.  2.  It  is  usually  supposed  that  the 
Hebrew  word  chashmal  denotes  a metal,  and  not 
the  fossil  resin  called  amber.  The  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
afford  no  certain  clue  to  identification,  for  the  word 
electron  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to  express  both 
amber  and  a certain  metal , which  was  composed  of 
gold  and  silver,  and  held  in  very  high  estimation 
by  the  ancients. 

A'meu,  literally,  “true;”  and,  used  as  a sub- 
stantive, “ that  which  is  true,”  “ truth  ” (Is. 
lxv.  16);  a word  used  in  strong  asseverations, 
fixing  as  it  were  the  stamp  of  truth  upon  the  asser- 
tion which  it  accompanied,  and  making  it  binding 
as  an  oath  (comp.  Num.  v.  22).  In  Deut.  xxvii. 
15-26,  the  people  were  to  say  “Amen,”  as  the 
Levites  pronounced  each  of  the  curses  upon  Mount 
Ebal,  signifying  by  this  their  assent  to  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  curses  would  be  inflicted. 
In  accordance  with  this  usage  we  find  that  among 
the  Rabbins,  “ Amen  ” involves  the  ideas  of  swear- 
ing, acceptance,  and  truthfulness.  The  first  two 
are  illustrated  by  the  passages  already  quoted ; 
the  last  by  1 K.  i.  36;  John  iii.  3,  5,  11  (A.  V. 
“ verily”),,  in  which  the  assertions  are  made  with 
the  solemnity  of  an  oath,  and  then  strengthened 
by  the  repetition  of  “ Amen.”  “ Amen  ” was  the 
proper  response  of  the  person  to  whom  an  oath  was 
administered  (Neh.  v.  13,  viii.  6;  1 Chr.  xvi.  36; 
Jer.  xi.  5,  marg.),  and  the  Deity  to  whom  appeal  is 
made  on  such  occasions  is  called  “ the  God  of 
Amen ” (Is.  lxv.  16),  as  being  a witness  to  the 
sincerity  of  the  implied  compact.  With  a similar 
significance  Christ  is  called  “ the  Amen , the  faithful 
and  true  witness”  (Rev.  iii.  14;  comp.  John  i.  14, 
xiv.  6;  2 Cor.  i.  20).  It  is  matter  of  tradition 
that  in  the  Temple  the  “ Amen  ” was  not  uttered 
by  the  people,  but  that,  instead,  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  priest’s  prayers,  they  responded,  “ Blessed 
be  the  name  of  the  glory  of  his  kingdom  for  ever 
and  ever.’’  Of  this  a trace  is  supposed  to  remain 
in  the  concluding  sentence  of  the  Lord’s  Prayer 
(comp.  Rom.  xi.  36).  But  in  the  synagogues 
and  private  houses  it  was  customary  for  the  people 
or  members  of  the  family  who  were  present  to 
say  “ Amen  ” to  the  prayers  which  were  offered 
by  the  minister  or  the  master  of  the  house,  and  the 
custom  remained  in  the  early  Christian  Church 
(Matt.  vi.  13;  1 Cor.  xiv.  16).  And  not  only 
public  prayers,  but  those  offered  in  private,  and 
doxologies  were  appropriately  concluded  with 
“Amen”  (Rom.  ix.  5,  xi.  36,  xv.  33,  xvi.  27; 
2 Cor.  xiii.  13,  &c.). 

Amethyst  (Heb.  achlam&K).  Mention  is  made 
of  this  precious  stone,  which  formed  the  third  in 
the  third  row  of  the  high-priest’s  breastplate, 
in  Ex.  xrviii.  19,  xxix.  12,  “ And  the  third  row  a 
ligure,  an  agate,  and  an  amethyst."  It  occurs  also 
in  the  N.  T.  (Rev.  xxi.  20)  as  the  twelfth  stone 
which  garnished  the  foundations  of  the  wall  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem.  Commentators  generally  are 
agreed  that  the  amethyst  is  the  stoDe  indicated  by 
the  Hebrew  word,  an  opinion  which  is  abundantly 
supported  by  the  ancient  versions.— Modern  minera- 
logists by  the  term  amethyst  usually  understand 
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tjf  zrawhyvtine  variety  of  quarts,  which  is  crys- 
tilLis*  and  highly  transparent.-— The  Greek  word 
•x!k>!v!,  the  origin  of  the  English  amethyst, 
» nearly  derived  from  a,  “ not,  and  methud, 
**  ta  ie  intoxicated,”  thi3  stone  having  been  believed 
hare  the  power  of  dispell  iag  drunkenness  in  those 
•to  ware  it. 

1W,  ooe  of  “ Solomon’s  servants  ” (Ezr.  ii.  57) ; 
nisd  Avon  in  Neh.  vii.  50,  and  Allom,  1 Esd. 

t.  34. 

Anun  ada.b  (Matt.  i.  4 ; Luke  iii.  33).  [AlI- 
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Ar.it  tai.  father  of  the  prophet  Jonah  (2  K. 

et.  25;  Jon.  i.  1). 

Ar  ti)i  the  hill  of,  a hill  “ facing”  Giah  by 
the  way  or  the  wilderness  of  Gibeon,  named  as  the 
p&at  to  which  Joabs  pursuit  of  Abner  after  the 
OAth  of  Asahel  extended  (2  Sam.  ii.  24). 

Asm i.  u.  as  explained  in  the  marg.  of  A.  V. 
“it  people,”  a figurative  name,  applied  to  the 
csTham  of  Israel  in  token  of  God’s  reconciliation 
t»  them,  in  contrast  with  the  equally  significant 
nne  Lo-amnu  given  by  the  prophet  Hosca  to 
hr  sKood  son  by  Gomer  the  daughter  of  Diblaim 
(Sw.  u.  1).  In  the  same  manner  Uuhamah  con- 
tras* with  Lo-i luhamah. 

Am  midoi,  in  some  copies  Ammidioi,  named  in 
1 hdr.  t.  20,  among  those  who  came  up  from 
Babylon  with  Zorobabel. 

AamieL  1.  The  spy  selected  by  Moses  from 
the  tr.be  of  Dan  (Kum.  xiii.  12).  2.  Father  of 
Mifh.T  of  Lodebor  (2  Sam.  ix.  4,  5,  xvii.  27). 
A Father  of  Bathsheba  (1  Chr.  iii.  5),  called 
Hum  is  2 Sam.  xi.  3.  He  was  the  son  of 
Arrtjyyph.ed,  David’s  prime  minister.  4.  The  sixth 
*0  of  Obad-Edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  5),  and  one  of  the 
itwricwpers  of  the  Temple. 

Aaauhod.  L An  Ephraimite,  father  of 
Elshacxa,  the  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (Nam.  I.  10,  ii.  18,  vii.  48,  53,  x.  22 ; 
1 Chr.  vii.  26),  and,  through  him,  ancestor  of 
Jafaa.  2.  A Simeon ite,  hither  of  Shemuel,  prince 
of  !h*  tribe  (Num.  xxxiv.  20)  at  the  time  of  the 
Atadcn  of  Canaan.  3.  The  father  of  Pedahel, 
yea*  of  the  tribe  of  Naphthali  at  the  same  time 
(5«n.  xxxiv.  28).  4.  The  father  of  Talmai,  king 

tf  Geszrar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37).  5.  A descendant  of 

Kami,  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ix.  4). 

Again  ad  ah.  L Son  of  Ram  or  Aram,  and 
Ida:  of  Nahshon,  or  Naason  (as  it  is  written, 
ist.  i.  4 ; Luke  iii.  32),  who  was  the  prince  of 
tie  tribe  of  Judah,  at  the  first  numbering  of  Israel 
'a  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  7,  ii.  3 ; 
Both  rr.  19,  20 ; 1 Chr.  ii.  10).  He  was  the  fourth 
paeniion  after  Judah  the  patriarch  of  his  tribe, 
xai  rxr  of  the  ancestors  of  Jfcisus  Christ.  2.  The 
of  the  112  sons  of  Uzziel,  a junior  Levitical 
h Mm  ef  the  family  of  the  Kohathites  (Ex.  vi.  1 8), 
a the  days  of  David,  whom  that  king  sent  for, 
tog-toer  with  other  chief  fathers  of  Levitical  houses, 
fc>  brmg  the  ark  of  God  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv. 
V>12;.  3.  In  1 Chr.  vi.  22  Izhar,  the  son  of 
Anharh.  and  father  of  Korah,  is  called  Amminadab, 
it  b probably  only  a clerical  error.  In  Cant, 
ri.  12,  it  u uncertain  whether  we  ought  to  read, 
with  the  A.  V.,  or  my  willing  people, 
ss  in  the  margin. 

Amain  idib  [AirancADAB  3.]  (Cant.  vi.  12). 
Aamithnrtda'i,  the  father  of  Ahiezer,  prince  of 
***  trhe  ii  Dan  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num. 
i.  12,  h.  25,  vii.  66,  71,  x.  25). 
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Ammiz  abad,  the  son  of  Benaiah,  who  apparently 
acted  as  his  father's  lieutenant,  and  commanded  the 
third  division  of  David’s  army,  which  was  on  duty 
for  the  third  month  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  6). 

Ammon,  Ammonites,  Children  of  Ammon, 
a people  descended  from  Ben-Ammi,  the  son  of  Lot 
by  his  younger  daughter  (Gen.  xix.  38 ; comp. 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  7,  8),  as  Moub  was  by  the  elder ; and 
dating  from  the  destruction  of  Sodom.  The  near 
relation  between  the  two  peoples  indicated  in  the 
story  of  their  origin  continued  throughout  their 
existence  (comp.  Judg.  x.  6 ; 2 Chr.  xx.  1 ; Zeph.  ii. 
8,  &c.).  Indeed,  so  close  was  their  union,  and  so 
near  their  identity,  that  each  would  appear  to  be 
occasionally  spoken  of  under  the  name  of  the  other. 
Unlike  Moab,  the  precise  position  of  the  territory  ot 
the  Ammonites  is  not  ascertainable.  In  the  earliest 
mention  of  them  (Deut.  ii.  20)  they  are  said  to  have 
destroyed  the  Rephaim,  whom  they  called  the  Zam- 
zuminim,  and  to  have  dwelt  in  their  place,  Jabbok 
being  their  border  (Num.  xxi.  24;  Deut.  ii.  37, 
iii.  16).  “Land”  or  “country”  is,  however,  but 
rarely  ascribed  to  them,  nor  is  there  any  reference 
to  those  habits  and  circumstances  of  civilisation, 
which  so  constantly  recur  in  the  allusions  to  Moab 
(Is.  xv.,  xvi. ; Jer.  xlviii.).  On  the  contrary,  we 
find  everywhere  traces  of  the  fierce  habits  of 
marauders  in  their  incursions  (l  Sam.  xi.  2;  Am. 
i.  13),  and  a very  high  degree  of  crafty  cruelty  to 
their  foes  (Jer.  xli.  6,  7 ; Jud.  vii.  11,  12).  It 
appears  that  Moab  was  the  settled  and  civilised 
half  of  the  nation  of  Lot,  and  that  Ammon  formed 
its  predatory  and  Bedouin  section.  On  the  west  ot 
Jordan  they  never  obtained  a footing.  Among  the 
confusions  of  the  times  of  the  Judges  we  find  them 
twice  passing  over ; once  with  Moab  and  Amalek 
seizing  Jericho,  the  “city  of  palm-trees”  (Judg. 
iii.  13),  and  a second  time  “ to  fight  against  Judah 
and  Benjamin,  and  the  house  of  Ephraim ; ” but 
they  quickly  returned  to  the  freer  pastures  of 
Gilead,  leaving  but  one  trace  of  their  presence 
in  the  name  of  Chephar  ha-Ammonai,  “ the  hamlet 
of  the  Ammonites”  (Josh,  xviii.  24),  situated  in  the 
portion  of  Benjamin  somewhere  at  the  head  of  the 
passes  which  laid  up  from  the  Jordan-valley.  The 
hatred  in  which  the  Ammonites  were  held  by 
Israel  is  stated  to  have  arisen  partly  from  their 
opposition,  or,  rather,  their  denial  of  assistance 
(Deut.  xxiii.  4),  to  the  Israelites  on  their  approach 
to  Canaan.  But  it  evidently  sprang  mainly  from 
their  share  in  the  affair  of  Balaam  (Deut.  xxiii.  4 ; 
Neh.  xiii.  1).  At  the  period  of  Israel’s  first 
approach  to  the  south  of  Palestine  the  feeling 
towards  Ammon  is  one  of  regard.  The  command 
is  then  “distress  not  the  Moabites  ....  distress 
not  the  children  of  Ammon,  nor  meddle  with  them  ” 
(Deut.  ii.  9,  19;  and  comp.  37),  and  it  is  only 
from  the  subsequent  transaction  that  we  can  account 
for  the  fact  that  Edom,  who  had  also  refused 
passage  through  his  land,  but  had  taken  no  part 
with  Balaam,  is  punished  with  the  ban  of  exclusion 
from  the  congregation  for  three  generations,  while 
Moab  and  Ammon  are  to  be  kept  out  for  ten  genera- 
tions (Deut.  xxiii.  3,  8).  But  whatever  its  origin  it 
is  certain  that  the  animosity  continued  in  force  to 
the  latest  date.  Subdued  by  Jephthah  (Judg.  xi. 
33),  and  scattered  with  great  slaughter  by  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xi.  11) — and  that  not  once  only,  for  he 
“ vexed  ” them  “ whithersoever  he  turned  ” (xiv. 
47) — they  enjoyed  under  his  successor  a 6hort 
respite,  probably  the  result  of  the  connexion  of 
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Moab  with  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3)  and  David’s 
town,  Bethlehem — where  the  memory  of  Ruth 
must  have  been  still  fresh.  But  this  was  soou 
brought  to  a close  by  the  shameful  treatment  to 
which  their  king  subjected  the  friendly  messengers 
of  David  (2  Sam.  x.  4 ; 1 Chr.  xix.  4),  and  for 
which  he  destroyed  their  city,  and  inflicted  on  them 
the  severest  blows  (2  Sam.  xii. ; 1 Chr.  xx.). 
[Kabbah.]  In  the  dap  of  Jehoshaphat  they  made 
an  incursion  into  Judah  with  the  Moabites  and  the 
Maonites,  but  were  signally  repulsed,  and  so  many 
killed  that  three  days  were  occupied  in  spoiling  the 
bodies  (2  Chr.  xx.  1-25).  In  Uzziah’s  reign  they 
made  ineursions,  and  committed  atrocities  in  G ileai 
(Am.  i.  13);  Jotham  had  wars  with  them,  ant 
exacted  from  them  a heavy  tribute  of  “silver 
(comp,  “jewels,”  2 Chr.  xx.  25),  wheat,  ant 
barley  ” (2  Chr.  xxvii.  5).  In  the  time  of  Jere- 
miah we  find  them  in  possession  of  the  cities  of 
Gad  from  which  the  Jews  had  been  removed  by 
Tiglath-l’ileser  (Jer.  xlix.,  1-6) ; and  other  incur- 
sions are  elsewhere  alluded  to  (Zeph.  ii.  8,  9).  Au 
the  time  of  the  captivity  many  Jews  took  refuge 
among  the  Ammonites  from  the  Assyrians  (Jer.  xl. 

1 1),  but  no  better  feeling  appears  to  have  arisen, 
and  on  the  return  from  Babylon,  Tobiah  the  Am- 
monite and  Sanballat  a Moabite  (of  Horonaim, 
Jer.  xlix.',  were  foremost  among  the  opponents  of 
Nehemiah’s  restoration.  The  last  appearances  of 
the  Ammonites  in  the  biblical  narrative  are  in  the 
books  of  Judith  (v.  vi.  vii.)  and  of  the  Maccabees 
(1  Macc.  v.  6,  30-43),  and  it  has  been  already  re- 
marked that  their  chief  characteristics— close  alliance 
with  Moab,  hatred  of  Israel,  and  cunning  cruelty — 
arc  maintained  to  the  end.— The  tribe  was  governed 
by  a king  (Judg.  xi.  12,  &c. ; 1 Sam.  xii.  12 ; 2 Sam. 
x.  1 ; Jer.  xl.  14)  and  by  “ princes  ” (2  Sam.  x.  3 ; 

1 Chr.  xix.  3).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Nahash 
(1  Sam.  xi.  1 ; 2 Sam.  x.  2)  was  the  official  title  of 
the  king  as  Pharaoh  was  of  the  Egyptian  monarchs ; 
but  this  is  without  any  clear  foundation.— The 
divinity  of  the  tribe  was  Molech,  generally  named 
in  the  0.  T.  under  the  altered  form  of  Milcom — 
“ the  abomination  of  the  children  of  Ammon 
and  occasionally  as  Malcham.  In  more  than  one 
passage  under  the  word  rendered  “ their  king  ” 
in  the  A.  V.  an  allusion  is  intended  to  this 
idol.  [Molech.] 

Ammoni  toss,  a woman  of  Ammonite  race. 
Such  were  Naamah,  the  mother  of  Rehoboam,  one 
of  Solomon’s  foreign  wives  (1  K.  xiv.  21,  31; 

2 Chr.  xii.  13),  and  Shimeath,  whose  son  Zabad  or 
Jozachar  was  one  of  the  murderers  of  Joash  (2  Chr. 
xxiv.  26).  For  allusions  to  these  mixed  marriages 
see  1 K.  xi.  1,  and  Neh.  xiii.  23. 

Amnon.  L Eldest  son  of  David  by  Ahinoam 
the  Jezreelitess,  born  in  Hebron  while  his  father’s 
royalty  was  only  acknowledged  in  Judah.  He  dis- 
honoured his  half-sister  Tamar,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence murdered  by  her  brother  (2  Sam.  xiii. 
1-29).  [Absalom.]— 2.  Son  of  Shimon  (1  Chr. 
iv.  20). 

A mok,  a priest  who  returned  with  Zerubabel 
(Neh.  xii.  7,  20). 

A'mon,  an  Egyptian  divinity,  whose  name  occurs 
in  that  of  No  Amon  (Nah.  iii.  8),  in  A.  V. 

“ populous  No,”  or  Thebes,  also  called  No.  [No.] 
The  Greeks  called  this  divinity  Ammon.  The 
ancient  Egyptian  name  is  Amen,  which  must  signify 
“ the  hidden,”  from  the  verb  amen , “ to  enwrap, 
conceal.”  Amen  was  one  of  the  eight  gods  of  the 
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first  order,  and  chief  of  the  triad  of  Thebes.  Ho 
wns  worshipped  at  that  city  as  Amen-Ka,  or  “ Amen 
the  sun,”  represented  as  a man  wearing  a cap  with 


Tile  god  Amon  (WUIduson). 

two  high  plumes.  The  Greeks  identified  Amen  with 
Zeus,  and  he  was  therefore  called  Zeus  Ammon  and 
Jupiter  Ammon. 

A’mon.  L King  of  Judah,  6on  and  successor  ot 
Manasseh,  reigned  two  years  from  B.c.  642  to  640. 
Following  his  father’s  example,  Amon  devoted  him- 
self wholly  to  the  service  of  false  gods,  but  was 
killed  in  a conspiracy.  The  people  avenged  him  by 
putting  all  the  conspirators  to  death,  and  secured 
the  succession  to  his  son  Josiah.  To  Amon's  reign 
we  must  refer  the  terrible  picture  which  the  prophet 
Zephaniah  gives  of  the  moral  and  religious  state  of 
Jerusalem : idolatry  supported  by  priests  and  pro- 
phets (i.  4,  iii.  4),  the  poor  ruthlessly  oppressed 
(iii.  3),  and  shameless  indifference  to  evil  (iii.  11).— 
2.  Prince  or  governor  of  Samaria  in  the  reign  of 
Ahab  (1  K.  xxii.  26  ; 2 Chr.  xviii.  25).  What  was 
the  precise  nature  of  his  office  is  not  known.  Perhaps 
the  prophet  Micaiah  was  entrusted  to  his  custody 
as  captain  of  the  citadel.— 3.  See  Ami. 

Am'orite,  the  Am'oritea,  ».  e.  the  dwellers  on 
the  summits — mountaineers — one  of  the  chief  na- 
tions who  possessed  the  land  of  Canaan  before  its 
conquest  by  the  Israelites.  In  the  genealogical  table 
of  Gen.  x.  “ the  Amorite  ” is  given  as  the  fourth 
son  of  Canaan,  with  “Zidon,  Heth  [Hittite],  the 
Jebusite,”  &c.  As  dwelling  on  the  elevated  portions 
of  the  country,  they  are  contrasted  with  the  Ca- 
naanites,  who  were  the  dwellers  in  the  lowlands ; 
and  the  two  thus  formed  the  main  broad  divisions 
of  the  Holy  Land.  “ The  Hittite,  and  the  Jebusite, 
and  the  Amorite,  dwell  in  the  mountain  [of  Judah 
and  Ephraim],  and  the  Canaanite  dwells  by  the  sea 
the  lowlands  of  Philistia  and  Sharon]  and  by  the 
‘ side  ’ of  Jordan  ” [in  the  valley  of  the  Arabah] — 
was  the  report  of  the  first  Israelites  who  entered  the 
country  (Num.  xiii.  29;  and  see  Josh.  v.  1,  x.  6, 
xi.  3 ; Deut.  i.  7,  20,  “ mountain  of  the  A. ;”  44). 
n the  very  earliest  times  (Gen.  xiv.  7)  they  are 
occupying  the  barren  heights  west  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
at  the  place  which  afterwards  bore  the  name  of  En- 
jedi ; hills  in  whose  fastnesses,  the  “ rocks  of  the 
wild  goats,”  David  afterwards  took  refuge  from 
the  pursuit  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  29,  xxiv.  2). 
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'HaTEOX-TaMaR.}  From  this  point  they  stretched 
vat  to  Hebron,  where  Abram  was  then  dwelling 
t»»W  toe  “ oak -grove  ” of  the  three  brothers,  Aner, 
Lacri,  and  Mamre  (Gen.  xiv.  13  ; comp.  xiii.  18). 
Freai  tii a,  their  ancient  seat,  they  may  have  crossed 
tie  valley  of  the  Jordan,  tempted  by  the  high  lable- 
an  the  east,  for  there  we  next  meet  them  at 
the  date  of  the  invasion  of  tlie  country.  Sihon, 
tier  then  king,  had  taken  the  rich  pasture-land 
— cf  the  J abbot,  and  had  driven  the  Moabites, 
31  tenthr  possessors,  across  the  wide  chasm  of  the 
Amse  .Norn.  xxi.  13,  26),  which  thenceforward 
•rated  the  boundary  between  the  two  hostile  peoples 
(Nras.  xxi.  13).  The  Israelites  apparently  ap- 
proached from  the  south-east,  keeping  “ on  the 
other  aa&e  ” (that  is  on  the  east)  of  the  upper  part 
<f  the  Am  on,  which  there  bends  southwards,  so  as 
te  fcrm  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  country  of 
Mob.  Taeir  request  to  pass  through  his  land  was 
by  Sjhoo  (Num.  xxi.  21 ; Deut.  ii.  26) ; he 
* w*sX  out " against  them  (Num.  xxi.  23  ; Deut.  ii. 
32%  was  killed  with  his  sons  and  his  people  (Deut. 
c.  33%  and  his  land,  cattle,  and  cities  taken  pos- 
«Eon  of  by  Israel  (Num.  xxi.  24,  25,  31 ; Deut. 
L 4-S6  . This  rich  tract,  bounded  by  the  Jnbbok 
ob  the  north,  the  Arnon  on  the  south,  Jordan  on 
tat  rat,  and  “ the  wilderness”  on  the  east  (Judg. 
n.  21,  22),  was,  perhaps,  in  the  most  special  sense 
tisf  - Land  of  the  Amorites  ” (Num.  xxi.  31 ; Josh, 
xa.  2,  3,  viii-  9 ; Judg.  xi.  21,  22) ; but  their  pos- 
teeu<&  are  distinctly  stated  to  have  extended  to 
the  v*ry  that  of  Hermon  (Deut.  iii.  8,  iv.  48),  em- 
Vnug'  “all  Gilead  and  all  Bashan  ” (iii.  10),  with 
tie  Jordan  valley  on  the  east  of  the  river  (iv.  49), 
sad  fencing  together  the  land  of  the  “ two  kings 
«£  fee  Amorites,”  ijihon  and  Og  (Deut.  xxxi.  4 ; 
Joe.  x 10,  ix.  10,  xxiv.  12).  After  the  passage 
« fee  Jordan  we  again  meet  with  Amorites  dis- 
paag  with  Joshua  the  conquest  of  the  west 
arjgT  (Josh.  x.  5,  &e.,  xi.  3,  &c.).  After  the 
cf  Canaan  nothing  is  heard  in  the 
Rhe  cf  the  Amorites,  except  the  occasional  men- 
izm  cf  their  name  among  the  early  inhabitants  of 
fez  cBcstry. 

A nos * L A native  of  Tekoa  in  Judah,  about 
c a3es  S.  of  Bethlehem,  originally  a shepherd 
od  drsser  of  sycomore-trees,  who  was  called  by 
6«f»  Spirit  to  be  a prophet,  although  not  trained 
a cr  of  the  regular  prophetic  schools  (i.  1, 
tit.  14,  15).  He  travelled  from  Judah  into  the 
aerthem  kingdom  of  Israel  or  Ephraim,  and  there 
orvised  his  ministry,  apparently  not  for  any  long 
tv*  His  date  cannot  be  later  than  the  15th 
war  of  Uxziah’s  reign  (B.C.  808) ; for  he  tells  us 
tfeai  he  prophesied  **  in  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  king 
<f  J-i-iih,  and  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Joash  king  of 
brwel,  two  years  before  the  earthquake.”  This 
arthqcake  (also  mentioned  Zecb.  xiv.  5)  cannot 
have  occurred  after  the  17th  year  of  Uzziah,  since 
Jmbc«m  11.  died  in  the  15th  of  that  king’s  reign, 
which  therefore  is  the  latest  year  fulfilling  the  three 
chronological  indications  furnished  by  the  prophet 
brrrvlf  But  his  ministry  probably  took  place  at 
as  earlier  period  of  Jeroboam’s  reign,  perhaps  about 
the  middle  of  it,  for  on  the  one  hand  Amos  speaks 
cf  the  conquests  of  this  warlike  king  as  completed 
(vi.  13;  <£  2 K.  xiv.  25),  and  on  the  other  the 
Assyrians,  who  towards  the  end  of  his  re’gn  were 
zppioaching  Palestine  (Hos.  x.  6,  xi.  5),  do  not 
seem  as  yet  to  have  caused  any  alarm  in  the  country, 
lacs  predicts  indeed  that  Israel  and  other  ueigh- 
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bouring  nations  will  be  punished  by  certain  wild 
conquerors  from  the  North  (i.  5,  v.  27,  vi.  14), 
but  does  not  name  them,  ns  if  they  were  still  un- 
known or  unheeded.  In  this  prophet’s  time  Israel 
was  at  the  height  of  power,  wealth,  and  security, 
but  infected  by  the  crimes  to  which  such  a state  is 
liable.  The  poor  were  oppressed  (viii.  4),  the 
ordinances  of  religion  thought  burdensome  (viii.  5), 
and  idleness,  luxury,  and  extravagance  were  general 
(iii.  15).  The  source  of  these  evils  was  idolatry, 
that  of  the  golden  calves.  Calf-worship  was  spe- 
cially practised  at  Bethel,  where  was  a principal 
temple  and  summer  palace  for  the  king  (vii.  13  ; 
cf.  iii.  15),  also  at  Gilgal,  Dan,  and  Beersheba  in 
Judah  (iv.  4,  v.  5,  viii.  14),  and  was  offensively 
united  with  the  true  worship  of  the  Lord  (v.  14, 
21-23 ; cf.  2 K.  xvii.  33).  Amos  went  to  rebuke 
this  at  Bethel  itself,  but  was  compelled  to  return  to 
Judah  by  the  high-priest  Amaziah,  who  procured 
from  Jeroboam  an  order  for  his  expulsion  from  the 
northern  kingdom.  The  book  of  the  prophecies  of 
Amos  seems  divided  into  four  principal  portions 
closely  connected  together.  (1;  From  j.  1 to  ii.  3 
he  denounces  the  sins  of  the  nations  bordering  on 
Israel  and  Judah,  as  a preparation  for  (2),  in  which, 
from  ii.  4 to  vi.  14,  he  describes  the  state  of  those 
two  kingdoms,  especially  the  former.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  (3)  vii.  1— ix.  10,  in  which,  after  reflect- 
ing on  the  previous  prophecy,  he  relates  his  visit  to 
Bethel,  and  sketches  the  impending  punishment  of 
Israel  which  he  predicted  to  Amaziah.  After  this 
in  (4)  he  rises  to  a loftier  and  more  evangelical 
strain,  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  the  hope 
of  the  Messiah’s  kingdom  will  be  fulfilled,  and  His 
people  forgiven  and  established  in  the  enjoyment  of 
God’s  blessings  to  all  eternity.  The  chief  peculiarity 
of  the  style  consists  in  the  number  of  allusions  to 
natural  objects  and  agricultural  occupations,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  early  life  of  the  author. 
See  i.  3,  ii.  13,  iii.  4,  5,  iv.  2,  7,  9,  v.  8,  19, 
vi.  12,  vii.  1,  ix.  3,  9,  13,  14.  The  references  to 
it  in  the  N.  T.  are  two:  v.  25,  26,  27  is  quoted 
by  St.  Stephen  in  Acts  vii.  42,  43,  and  ix.  11  by 
St.  James  in  Acts  xv.  16.  As  the  book  is  evidently 
not  a series  of  detached  prophecies,  but  logically  and 
artistically  connected  in  its  several  parts,  it  was 
probably  written  by  Amos  as  we  now  have  it  after 
his  return  to  Tekoa  from  his  mission  to  Bethel.— 
2.  Son  of  Naum,  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Luke  iii.  25). 

A'mos,  father  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Rabbinical  tradition,  brother  of  Amaziah  king 
of  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  2,  20,  xx.  1 ; 2 Chr.  xxxi.  22, 
xxxii.  20,  32;  Is.  i.  1,  ii.  1,  xiii.  1,  xx.  2,  xxxvii. 
2,  21,  xxxviii.  1). 

Amphip'olia,  a city  of  Macedonia,  through  which 
Paul  and  Silas  passed  on  their  way  from  Philippi  to 
Tbcssalonica  (Acts  xvii.  1).  It  was  distant  33 
Roman  miles  from  Philippi.  It  was  called  Amphi- 
polis,  because  the  river  Strymon  flowed  almost 
round  the  town.  It  stood  upon  an  eminence  on 
the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  this  river,  just  below 
its  egress  from  the  lake  Cercinitis,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  three  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was 
a colony  of  the  Athenians,  and  was  memorable 
in  the  Peloponnesian  war  for  the  battle  fought 
under  its  walk,  in  which  both  Brnsidas  and  Cleon 
were  killed.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a village 
called  Ncokhorio,  in  Turkish  Jcni-Kcni , or  “ New 
Town.” 
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Am'plias,  a Christian  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  8). 
Am'ram.  1.  A Lcvite  of  the  family  of  the  Ko- 
hatliites,  and  father  of  Moses,  Aaron,  and  Miriam 
(Ex.  vi.  18,  20;  Num.  iii.  19;  1 Chr.  vi.  2,  3, 
18).  He  is  called  the  “ son  ” of  Kohath,  but  it  is 
evident  tliat  in  the  genealogy  several  generations 
must  have  been  omitted ; for  from  Joseph  to  Joshua 
ten  generations  are  recorded,  while  bom  Levi  to 
Moses  there  are  but  three.  Again,  the  Kohathites 
in  tire  time  of  Moses  mustered  8600  males,  from  a 
month  old  and  upward  (Num.  iii.  28),  a number 
to  which  they  could  not  have  attained  in  two  ge- 
nerations from  Kohath.  The  chief  difficulty  which 
attends  this  explanation  is  the  fact  that  Jochebed, 
the  wife  and  aunt  of  Amram,  is  described  as  a 
daughter  of  Levi,  who  was  born  to  him  in  Egypt 
(Num.  xxvi.  59) ; but  it  may  be  avoided  by  sup- 
posing that  by  “ Levi,”  the  tribe  and  not  the  indi- 
vidual is  intended.— 2.  A son  of  Dishon  and  de- 
scendant of  Seir  (1  Chr.  i.  41);  properly  “Ham- 
ran”  = Hemdan  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  26.-8.  One  of 
tire  sons  of  Buni  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  mar- 
ried a foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  34).  Called  Omaekus 
in  1 Esdr.  ix.  34. 

Am 'rami  ten.  A branch  of  the  great  Kohathite 
family  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  (Num.  iii.  27  ; 1 Chr.  xxvi. 
23) ; descended  from  Amram  the  father  of  Moses. 

Am'raphel,  perhaps  a Hamite  king  of  Shinar  or 
Babylonia,  who  joined  the  victorious  incursion  of  the 
Elamite  Chedorlaomcr  against  the  kings  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah  and  the  cities  of  the  plain  (Gen.  xiv.). 

Amulet*  were  ornaments,  gems,  scrolls,  &c., 
worn  as  preservatives  against  the  power  of  enchant- 
ments, and  generally  inscribed  with  mystic  forms  or 
characters.  The  word  does  not  occur  in  the  A.  V., 
but  the  “ earrings  ” in  Gen.  xxxv.  4 were  obviously 
connected  with  idolatrous  worship,  and  were  pro- 
bably amulets  taken  from  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
Shcchemitcs.  They  arc  subsequently  mentioned 
among  the  spoils  of  Midian  (Judg.  viii.  24),  anc 
perhaps  their  objectionable  character  was  the  reason 
why  Gideon  asked  for  them.  Again,  in  Hos.  ii.  13, 
“decking  herself  with  earrings”  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  signs  of  the  “ days  of  Baalim.”  The 


“ earrings  ” in  Is.  iii.  20  were  also  amulets.  The 
Jews  were  particularly  addicted  to  amulets,  and 
the  only  restriction  placed  by  the  Rabbis  on  their 
use  was,  that  none  but  approved  amulets  (».  e.  such 
as  were  known  to  have  cured  three  persons)  were  to 
)e  worn  on  the  Sabbath. 

Am'si.  1.  A Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari,  and 
ancestor  of  Ethan  the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  vi.  46).— 
2.  A priest,  whose  descendant  Adaiah  with  his 
brethren  did  the  service  for  the  temple  in  the  time 
of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xi.  12). 

A'nab,  a town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  50),  named,  with  Debir  and  Hebron,  ns  once 
belonging  to  the  Anakim  (Josh.  xi.  21).  It  has 
retained  its  ancient  name,  and  lies  among  the  hills 
about  10  miles  S.S.W.  of  Hebron,  close  to  Shoco 
and  Eshtemoa  (Rob.  i.  494). 

An'ael,  brother  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  21). 

A'nah,  the  son  of  Zibeon,  the  son  of  Seir  the 
Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  24),  a “duke”  or  prince 
of  his  tribe,  and  lather  of  Aholibamah,  one  of  the 
wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  14,  25).  There  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  he  is  other  than  the  same 
A nah  who  found  the  “ hot  springs”  (not  “ mules,” 
as  in  the  A.  V.)  in  the  desert  as  he  fed  the  asses  of 
Zibeon  his  father,  though  Bunsen  considers  him  a 
distinct  personage,  the  son  of  Seir  and  brother  of 
Zibeon  {Bibelxcerk,  v.  83).  The  chief  difficulty 
connected  with  the  identification  of  Anah  arises  from 
the  various  names  which  are  given  to  Esau’s  wives. 
In  the  Edomite  genealogy  of  Gen.  xxxvi.  2,  Aholi- 
bamah is  described  as  “ the  daughter  of  Anah,  the 
daughter  (‘  son  ’ LXX.  and  Sam.)  of  Zibeon  the 
Hivite;”  the  word  “daughter”  in  the  second  case 
referring  still  to  Aholibamah,  and  not  to  Anah,  as 
is  evident  from  ver.  25.  But  in  Gen.  xxvi.  34,  the 
same  wife  of  Esau  is  called  Judith,  the  daughter  of 
Beeri  the  Hittite.  If  therefore  Judith  is  another 
name  of  Aholibamah,  Beeri  the  Hittite  is  appa- 
rently identical  with  Anah  the  Hivite,  and  on  this 
supposition  there  arises  a twofold  discrepancy.  Anah 
was  not  a Hivite  but  a Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20); 
this  difficulty  may  be  removed  by  attributing  it  to 
a mistake  of  the  transcriber,  or  by  supposing  with 
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ANAHARATH 

IkEgrtauberg  that,  Anah  belonged  to  that  branch  of 
tbe  H: rites,  who  from  living  in  cares  were  called 
Faritas  or  Troglodytes.  The  former  is  probably 
the  tree  solution,  and  the  Alex.  MS.  of  the  LXX. 
has  adopted  the  reading  “ Horite  ” in  Gen.  xxxri.  2. 
Tiut  Anah  and  Beeri  are  the  same  person,  is  unhe- 
titafcogly  affirmed  by  Ilengstenberg,  who  conjec- 
tures that  from  the  circumstance  of  his  discovering 
the  hot-springs  in  the  wilderness  Anah  obtained 
the  name  Been,  “ the  man  of  the  wells,"  and  that 
the  designation  **  Hittite,”  in  Gen.  xxvi.,  is  a gen- 
ed term,  equivalent  to  “ Canaanite  ” (comp.  Gen. 
xxvi..  46  with  xxviii.  1).  South-east  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  in  the  country  of  the  Horites,  are  the  hot-springs 
•f  the  Wady  Al-Akhsa,  the  ancient  Callirrhoe. 

Anah  arath,  a place  within  the  border  of  Is- 
arhar,  named  with  Shihou  and  Rabbith  (Jos.  xix. 
19). 

Anai  ah  L Probably  a priest:  one  of  those 
who  stood  on  Ezra’s  right  hand  as  he  read  the  law 
ts  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4).  He  is  called  Ana- 
nias m 1 Esdr.  ix.  43.— -2.  One  of  **  the  heads  of 
the  people”  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
taxh  (Neh.  x.  22). 

Anak.  [Anakim.] 

An  *viwi  m race  of  giants,  descendants  of  Arba 
(Josh.  xv.  13,  xxi.  11),  dwelling  in  the  southern 
part  of  Canaan,  and  particularly  at  Hebron,  which 
from  their  progenitor  received  the  name  of  '*  dty  of 
A iha.”  Besides  the  general  designation  Anakim, 

thiT  are  variously  called  sons  of  Anak  (Num.  xiii. 
53%  descendants  of  Anak  (h'um.  xiii.  22),  and  sons 
rf  Axakim  (Dent.  i.  28).  These  designations  6erve 
to  dy  w that  we  must  regard  Anak  as  the  name  of 
the  race  rather  than  that  of  an  individual,  and  this 
» oefirmed  by  what  is  said  of  Arba,  their  pro- 
psnr,  that  he  “ was  a great  man  among  the 
Ankna"  (Josh.  xiv.  15).  The  race  appears  to 
hart  bees  divided  into  three  tribes  or  families, 
Uarsf  the  names  Sheshai,  Ahiman,  and  Talmai. 
T: . vi  the  warlike  appearance  of  the  Anakim  had 
arsci  the  Israelites  with  tenor  in  the  time  of 
Mimm  (Num.  xiii.  28;  Deut.  ix.  2),  they  were 
wnstbeless  dispossessed  by  Joshua,  and  utterly 
irrren  from  the  land,  except  a small  remnant  that 
icuxd  refuge  in  the  Philistine  cities,  Gaza,  Gath, 
xsrf  Asbdod  (Josh.  xi.  21,  22).  Their  chief  city 
H el  von  became  the  possession  of  Caleb,  who  is  said 
te  hare  driven  out  from  it  the  three  sons  of  Anak 
cj&Ganed  above,  that  is  the  three  families  or  tribes 
eftht  Anakim  (Josh.  xv.  14;  Judg.  i.  20).  After 
this  time  they  vanish  from  history. 

An  amim,  a Mizraite  people  or  tribe,  respecting 
the  settlements  of  which  nothing  certain  is  known 
(Gen.  x.  13  ; 1 Chr.  i.  11).  Judging  from  the  po- 
■tue  of  the  other  Mizraite  peoples,  this  one  pro- 
bably occupied  some  part  of  Egypt,  or  of  the  ad- 
joining region  of  Africa,  or  possibly  of  the  south- 
west of  Palestine. 

Asam  meleeh,  one  of  the  idols  worshipped  by 
the  colonists  introduced  into  Samaria  from  Sephar- 
T&im  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  He  was  worshipped  with 
rites  resembling  those  of  Molech,  children  being 
burnt  in  his  honour,  and  is  the  companion-god  to 
A du am mel ecu.  As  Adnunmelech  is  the  male 

power  of  the  sun,  so  Anammelech  is  the  female 
power  of  the  sun. 

A ztan.  L One  of  “ the  beads  of  the  people  ” 
who  *gn*l  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x. 
26).— 2.  = Hasan  4 (1  Esdr.  v.  30). 

Ada  ni,  the  seventh  son  of  Elioenai,  descended 
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through  Zerubbabel  from  the  royal  line  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

A nan  i' ah.  Probably  a priest,  and  ancestor  of 
Azariah,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  city  wall  in 
the  days  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  23). 

Ananiah,  a place,  named  between  Nob  and 
Ilazor,  in  which  the  Benjamites  lived  after  theii 
return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  32). 

Anani  as.  1.  The  sons  of  Ananias  to  the  number 
of  101,  are  enumerated  in  1 Esdr.  v.  16  as  having 
returned  with  Zorobabel.  No  such  name  occurs  in 
the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.— 2.  (1  Esdr.  ix. 
21).  [Hanani  3.1—8.  (1  Esdr.  ix.  29).  [Hana- 
niah  9.]— 4.  (1  Esdr.  ix.  43).  [Anaiah  1.1—5. 
(1  Esdr.  ix.  48).  [Hanan  5.]— 6.  Father  ot  Aza- 
rins, whose  name  was  assumed  by  the  angel  Ra- 
phael (Tob.  v.  12,  13).— 7.  Ancestor  of  Judith 
(Jud.  viii.  1).— 8.  Shadrach  (Song  of  3 Ch.  66; 
1 Macc,  ii.  59).  [Hananiaii  7.] 

Anani'as.  L A high-priest  in  Acts*  xxiii.  2-5. 
xxiv.  1.  He  was  the  son  of  Nebedaeus,  succeeded 
Joseph  son  of  Camydus,  and  preceded  Ismael  son  of 
Phabi.  He  was  nominated  to  the  office  by  Herod 
king  of  Chalcis,  in  A.D.  48 ; and  in  A.D.  52  sent  to 
Home  by  the  prefect  Ummidius  Quadratus  to  answer 
before  the  Emperor  Claudius  a charge  of  oppression 
brought  by  the  Samaritans.  He  appeal’s,  however, 
not  to  have  lost  his  office,  but  to  have  resumed  it  on 
his  return.  He  was  deposed  shortly  before  Felii  left 
the  province ; but  still  had  great  power,  which  he 
used  violently  and  lawlessly.  He  was  at  last  assas- 
sinated by  the  sicarii  at  the  beginning  of  the  last 
Jewish  war.— 2.  A disciple  at  Jerusalem,  husband 
of  Sapphira  (Acts  v.  1-11.).  Having  sold  his  goods 
for  the  benefit  of  the  church,  he  kept  back  a part  ol 
the  price,  bringing  to  the  apostles  the  remainder,  as 
if  it  were  the  whole,  his  wife  also  being  privy  to 
the  scheme.  St.  Peter,  being  enabled  by  the  power 
of  the  Spirit  to  see  through  the  fraud,  denounced 
him  as  having  lied  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  ».  e.  having 
attempted  to  pass  upon  the  Spirit  resident  in  the 
apostles  an  act  of  deliberate  deceit.  On  hearing  this, 
Ananias  fell  down  and  expired.  That  this  incident 
was  no  mere  physical  consequence  of  St.  Peter’s 
severity  of  tone,  as  some  of  the  German  writer* 
have  maintained,  distinctly  appears  by  the  direct 
sentence  of  a similar  death  pronounced  by  the 
same  apostle  upon  his  wife  Sapphira  a few  hours 
after.  £ Sapphira.]  It  is  of  course  possible  that 
Ananiass  death  may  have  been  an  act  of  divine 
justice  unlooked  for  by  the  apostle,  as  there  is  no 
mention  of  such  on  intended  result  in  his  speech  ; 
but  in  the  case  of  the  wife,  such  an  idea  is  out  of 
the  question.— 8.  A Jewish  disciple  at  Damascus 
(Acts  ix.  10-17),  of  high  repute,  “ a devout  man 
according  to  the  law,  having  a good  report  of  all 
the  Jews  which  dwelt  there”  (Acts  xxii.  12). 
Being  ordered  by  the  Lord  in  a vision,  he  sought 
out  Saul  during  the  period  of  blindness  and  dejec- 
tion which  followed  his  conversion,  and  announced 
to  him  his  future  commission  as  a preacher  of  the 
Gospel,  conveying  to  him  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
laying  on  of  his  hands,  the  restoration  of  sight,  and 
commanding  him  to  arise,  and  be  baptized,  and 
wash  away  his  sins,  calling  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord.  Tradition  makes  him  to  have  been  after- 
wards bishop  of  Damascus,  and  to  have  died  by 
martyrdom. 

Anan'iel,  forefather  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1). 

A nath,  father  of  Shamgar  (Judg.  iii.  31,  v.  6). 

Anath'ema,  which  literally  means  a thing  sus- 
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pended,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  word  signi- 
fying a thing  or  person  devoted.  Any  object  so 
devoted  to  the  Lord  was  irredeemable:  if  an  in- 
animate object,  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  priests 
(Num.  xViii.  14) ; if  a living  creature  or  even  a 
man,  it  was  to  be  slain  (Lev.  xxvii.  28,  29).  Gene- 
rally speaking  a vow  of  this  description  was  taken 
only  with  respect  to  the  idolatrous  nations  who 
were  maiked  out  for  destruction  by  the  special  de- 
cree of  Jehovah,  as  in  Num.  xxi.  2;  Josh.  vi.  17 : 
but  occasionally  the  vow  was  made  indefinitely, 
and  involved  the  death  of  the  innocent  as  is  illus- 
trated in  the  cases  of  Jephthah’s  daughter  (Judg. 
xi.  31),  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24)  who  was 
only  saved  by  the  interposition  of  the  people.  The 
breach  of  such  a vow  on  the  part  of  any  one  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  participating  in  it  was  punished 
with  death  (Josh.  vii.  25).  The  word  anathema 
frequently  occurs  in  St.  Paul’s  writings,  and  is 
generally  translated  accursed.  Many  expositors 
have  regarded  his  use  of  it  as  a technical  term  for 
judicial  excommunication.  That  the  word  was  so 
used  in  the  early  Church  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
but  an  examination  of  the  passages  in  which  it 
occurs  shows  that  it  had  acquired  a more  general 
sense  as  expressive  either  of  strong  feeling  (Rom. 
ix.  3)  or  of  dislike  and  condemnation  (1  Cor.  xii.  3, 
xvi.  22  ; Gal.  i.  9). 

An'athoth.  L Son  of  Becher,  a son  of  Benjamin 
(1  Chr.  vii.  8).— 2.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people 
who  signed  the  covenant  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  x.  19)  ; unless,  as  is  not  unlikely,  the  name 
stands  for  “ the  men  ofAnathoth”  enumerated  in 
Neh.  vii.  27. 

An'athoth,  a priests’  city,  belonging  to  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin,  with  “suburbs”  (Josh.  xxi.  18; 
1 Chr.  vi.  60).  Hither  to  his  “fields”  Abiathar 
was  banished  by  Solomon  after  the  failure  of  his 
attempt  to  put  Adonijah  on  the  throne  (1  K.  ii.  26). 
This  was  the  native  place  of  Abiezer,  one  of  David’s 
30  captains  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  28, 
xxvii.  12),  and  of  Jehu,  another  of  the  mighty  men 
(1  Chr.  xii.  3);  and  here,  “of  the  priests  that 
were  in  Anathoth,”  Jeremiah  was  born  (Jer.  i.  1, 
xi.  21,  23,  xxix.  27,  xxxii.  7,  8,  9).  The  “men” 
of  A.  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezraii.  23;  Neh.  vii.  27;  1 Esdr.  v.  18). 
Anathoth  lay  on  or  near  the  great  road  from  the 
north  to  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  30),  and  is  placed  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  at  3 miles  from  the  city.  Its 
position  has  been  discovered  by  Robinson  at  Andta, 
on  a broad  ridge  1}  hour  N.N.E.  from  Jerusalem. 
The  cultivation  of  the  priests  survives  in  tilled  fields 
of  grain,  with  figs  and  olives.  There  are  the  remains 
of  walls  and  strong  foundations,  and  the  quarries 
still  supply  Jerusalem  with  building  stone. 

Anchor.  [Ship.] 

An'drew,  one  among  the  first  called  of  the 
Apostles  of  our  Lord  (John  i.  40  ; Matt.  iv.  18)  ; 
brother  (whether  elder  or  younger  is  uncertain)  of 
.Simon  Peter  (ibid.).  He  was  of  Bethsaida,  and  had 
been  a disciple  of  John  the  Baptist.  On  hearing  Jesus 
a second  time  designated  by  him  as  the  Lamb  of  God, 
he  left  his  former  master,  and,  in  company  with 
another  of  John’s  disciples,  attached  himself  to  our 
Lord.  By  his  means  his  brother  Simon  was  brought 
to  Jesus  (John  l.  41).  The  npparent  discrepancy 
in  Matt.  iv.  18  flf.,  Marki.  16  IF.,  where  the  two 
appear  to  have  been  called  together,  is  no  real  one ; 
St.  John  relating  the  first  introduction  of  the  bro- 
thers to  Jesu<,  the  other  Evangelists  their  formal 
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call  to  follow  Him  in  his  ministry.  In  the 
catalogue  of  the  Apostles,  Andrew  appears,  in 
Matt.  x.  2,  Luke  vi.  14,  second,  next  after  his 
brother  Peter;  but  in  Mark  iii.  16,  Acts  i.  13, 
fourth,  next  after  the  three,  Peter,  James,  and 
John,  and  in  company  with  Philip.  And  this  ap- 
peals to  have  been  his  real  place  of  dignity  among 
the  Apostles;  for  in  Mark  xiii.  3.  we  find  Peter. 
James,  John,  and  Andrew,  inquiring  privately  of 
our  Lord  about  His  coming ; and  in  John  xii.  22, 
when  certain  Greeks  wished  for  an  interview  with 
Jesus,  they  applied  through  Andrew,  who  consulted 
Philip,  and  in  company  with  him  made  the  request 
known  to  our  Lord.  This  last  circumstance,  com- 
bined with  the  Greek  character  of  both  their  names, 
may  perhaps  point  to  some  slight  shade  of  Hel- 
lenistic connexion  on  the  part  of  the  two  Apostles ; 
though  it  is  extremely  improbable  that  any  of  the 
Twelve  were  Hellenists  in  the  proper  sense.  On 
the  occasion  of  the  five  thousand  in  the  wilderness 
wanting  food,  it  is  Andrew  who  points  out  the 
little  lad  with  the  five  barley  loaves  and  the  two 
fishes.  Scripture  relates  nothing  of  him  beyond 
these  scattered  notices.  Except  in  the  catalogue  (i. 
13),  his  name  does  not  occur  once  in  the  Acts.  The 
traditions  about  him  are  various.  Eusebius  makes 
him  preach  in  Scythia ; Jerome  and  Theodoret  in 
Achaia  (Greece);  Nicephoros  in  Asia  Minor  and 
Thrace.  He  is  said  to  have  been  crucified  at  Patrae 
in  Achaia.  Some  ancient  writers  speak  of  an  apo- 
cryphal Acts  of  Andrew. 

Andronicus.  L An  officer  left  as  viceroy 
(2  Macc.  iv.  31)  in  Antioch  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  during  his  absence  (b.c.  171).  At  the  in- 
stigation of  Menclaus,  Andronicus  put  to  death  the 
high-priest  Onias.  This  murder  excited  general 
indignation ; and  on  the  return  of  Antiochus,  Andro- 
nicus was  publicly  degraded  and  executed  (2  Macc. 

iv.  31-38).— 2.  Another  officer  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  who  was  left  by  him  on  Garizim  (2  Macc. 

v.  23),  probably  in  occupation  of  the  temple  there. 
— 8.  A Christian  at  Rome,  saluted  by  St.  Paul 
(Rom.  xvi.  7),  together  with  Junias.  The  two  are 
called  by  him  his  relations  and  fellow-captives,  and 
of  note  among  the  Apostles,  using  that  term  pro- 
bably in  the  wider  sense. 

A'nem,  a city  of  Issachar,  with  “ suburbs,”  be- 
longing to  the  Gershonites  (1  Chr.  vi.  73). 

A'ner,  a city  of  Manasseh  west  of  Jordan, 
with  “suburbs”  given  to  the  Kohathites  (1  Chr. 

vi.  70). 

A'ner,  one  of  the  three  Amorite  chiefs  of 
Hebron  who  aided  Abraham  in  the  pursuit  after 
the  four  invading  kings  (Gen.  xiv.  13,  24). 

Aneth'othite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27),  Anet'othite 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  12),  and  An'tothite  (1  Chr.  xi.  28, 
xii.  3),  an  inhabitant  of  Anathoth  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin. 

Anet'othite.  [Anethothtte.] 

Angels.  By  the  word  “ angels  ” («.  e.  “ mes- 
sengers” of  God)  we  ordinarily  understand  a race 
of  spiritual  beings,  of  a nature  exalted  far  above 
that  of  man,  although  infinitely  removed  from  that 
of  God,  whose  office  is  “ to  do  Him  service  in  hea- 
ven, and  by  His  appointment  to  succour  and  defend 
men  on  earth.”  I.  Scriptural  use  of  the  icord. — 
There  are  many  passages  in  which  the  expression 
the  M angel  of  God,”  “ the  angel  of  Jehovah,”  is 
certainly  used  for  a manifestation  of  God  himself. 
This  is  especially  the  case  in  the  earlier  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  and  may  be  seen  at  once  by  a com- 
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pariaoci  of  Gen.  xxii.  11  with  12,  and  of  Ex.  iii.  2 
h 6 and  14 ; where  He,  who  is  called  the  “ angel 
efi  Jebcrvmh  ” in  one  verse,  is  called  “ God,”  and  even 
**  Jehovah  **  in  those  which  follow,  and  accepts  the 
w.-rship  dee  to  God  alone.  (Contrast  Rev.  xix.  10, 
m.9.)  See  also  Gen.  xvi.  7,  13,  xxxi.  11,  13, 
uriuL  15,  16;  Num.  xxii.  22,  32,  35,  and  comp, 
is.  lxiiL  9 with  Ex.  xxxiii.  14,  &c.  &c.  It  is  to  be 
.-hserred  also,  that,  side  by  side  with  these  expres- 
ses*, we  rea«i  of  God’s  being  manifested  in  the  form 
of  ston;  as  to  Abraham  at  Mature  (Gen.  xviii.  2, 
22,  ertnp.  xix.  1),  to  Jacob  at  Penuel  (Gen.  xxxii. 
24.  30),  to  Joshua  at  Gilgal  (Josh.  v.  13,  15),  &c. 
It  n hardly  to  be  doubted  that  both  sets  of  passages 
refer  to  the  same  kind  of  manifestation  of  the  Divine 
Presence.  This  being  the  case,  since  we  know  that 
**  no  man  hath  seen  God  ” (the  Father)  “ at  nny 
txh*,”  and  that  “ the  only-begotten  Son,  which  is 
k tfce  bosom  of  the  Father  He  hath  revealed  Him  ” 
(John  i.  18),  the  inevitable  inference  is  that  by  the 
“ Angd  erf  the  Lord  ” in  such  passages  is  meant  He, 
wbo  » from  tlie  beginning  the  “Word,”  t.  6.  the 
Itsa-fester  or  Ilevealer  of  God.  These  appearances 
in  evidently  **  foreshadowing*  of  the  Incarnation.” 
3t  these  God  the  Son  manifested  Himself  from 
time  to  time  in  that  human  nature  which  He  united 
to  the  Godhead  for  ever  in  the  Virgin’s  womb. 
Bodies  this,  which  is  the  highest  application  of 
the  word  **  angel,”  we  find  the  phrase  used  of  any 
aessengers  of  God,  such  as  the  prophets  (Is.  xlii. 
19;  Hag.  i.  13;  Mai.  iii.  1),  the  priests  (Mai.  ii. 
7),  *»1  the  rulers  of  the  Christian  churches  (Rev. 
L 20W II.  Nature  of  angels. — Little  is  said  of 
t btu  nature  as  distinct  from  their  office.  They 
nr  termed  “spirits”  (as  in  Ileb.  i.  14);  but 
a is  act  asserted  that  tlie  angelic  nature  is  incorpo- 
nai.  The  contrary  seems  expressly  implied  by 
the  rxds  in  which  our  Lord  declares,  that,  after 
ii# ierarection,  men  shall  be  “like  the  angels” 
(IsSxxi.  36)  ; because  (as  is  elsewhere  said,  Phil. 
•A  21)  their  bodies  as  well  as  their  spirits,  shall 
atR  been  made  entirely  like  His.  It  may  also  be 
aetiooi  that  the  glorious  appearance,  ascribed  to  the 
aeeh  in  Scripture  (as  in  Dan.  x.  6)  is  the  same 
a that  which  shone  out  in  our  Lord’s  Traasfigura- 
tao.  and  in  which  St.  John  saw  him  clothed  in 
narea  ;Rer.  i.  14-16);  and  moreover,  that,  when- 
ever angels  have  been  made  manifest  to  man,  it  has 
always  been  in  human  form  (as  in  Gen.  xviii., 
J3. ; Lake  xxiv.  4;  Acts  i.  10,  &c.  &c.).  The 
rery  fact  that  the  titles  **  sons  of  God  ” (Job  i.  6, 
xxxviii.  7 ; Dan.  iii.  25  comp,  with  28),  and 
“gois”  (Ps.  viii.  5,  xcvii.  7),  applied  to  them, 
are  also  given  to  men  (see  Luke  iii.  38  ; Ps.  lxxxii. 
5,  and  comp,  our  Lord's  application  of  this  last 
passage  in  John  x.  34-37),  points  in  the  same  way 
to  a difference  ooiy  of  degree,  and  an  identity  of 
kind,  between  the  human  and  the  angelic  nature. 
The  xagels  are  therefore  revealed  to  us  as  beings, 
#och  as  man  might  be  and  will  be  when  the  power 
of  sin  and  death  is  removed,  partaking  in  their  mea- 
sure of  the  attributes  of  God,  Truth,  Purity,  and 
Love,  because  aJwnvs  beholding  His  face  (Matt, 
xrui.  10),  and  therefore  beiug  “ made  like  Him  ” 
(1  John  iii.  2).  This,  of  course,  implies  finiteness, 
and  therefore  (in  the  strict  sense)  “ imperfection  ” 
of  nature,  and  constant  progress,  both  moral  and 
intellectual,  through  all  eternity.  Such  imperfec- 
tion, contrasted  with  the  infinity  of  God,  is  ex- 
pressly ascribed  to  them  in  Job  iv.  18 ; Matt.  xxiv. 
36;  i Pet,  i.  12.  This  finiteness  of  nature  ira- 
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plies  capacity  of  temptation ; and  accordingly  we 
hear  of  “ fallen  angels.”  Of  the  nature  of  their 
temptation  and  the  circumstances  of  their  fall,  we 
know  absolutely  nothing.  All  that  is  certain  is, 
that  they  “left  their  first  estate,”  and  that  they 
are  now  “ angels  of  the  devil  ” (Matt.  xxv.  41 ; 
Rev.  xii.  7,  9),  partaking  therefore  of  tire  falsehood, 
uncleanness,  and  hatied,  which  arc  his  peculiar 
characteristics  (John  viii.  44).  On  the  other  hand, 
the  title  especially  assigned  to  the  angels  of  God, 
that  of  the  “holy  ones”  (see  Dan.  iv.  13,  23, 
viii.  13 ; Matt.  xxv.  31),  is  precisely  the  one  which 
is  given  to  those  men  who  are  renewed  in  Christ’s 
image,  but  which  belongs  to  them  in  actuality  and 
in  perfection  only  hereafter.  (Comp  Heb.  ii.  10, 
v.  9,  xii.  23.)— III.  Office  of  the  angels. — Of  their 
office  in  heaven,  we  have,  of  course,  only  vague 
prophetic  glimpses  (as  in  1 K.  xxii.  19;  Is.  vi.  1-3; 
Dan.  vii.  9,  10;  Rev.  ri.  11,  &c. ),  which  show  us 
nothing  but  a never-ceasing  adoration.  Their  office 
towards  man  is  tar  more  fully  described  to  us. 
They  are  represented  as  being,  in  the  widest  sense, 
agents  of  God’s  Providence,  natural  and  super- 
natural, to  the  body  and  to  the  soul.  The  opera- 
tions of  nature  are  spoken  of,  ns  under  angelic 
guidance  fulfilling  the  Will  of  God.  Thus  the 
pestilences  which  slew  the  firstborn  (Ex.  xii.  23 ; 
Heb.  xi.  28),  the  disobedient  people  in  the  wilder- 
ness (1  Cor.  x.  10),  tlie  Israelites  in  the  days  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  16;  1 Chr.  xxi.  16),  and  the 
army  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  35 ),  as  also  tlie  plague 
which  cut  off  Herod  (Acts  xii.  23)  ate  plainly  spoken 
of  as  the  work  of  the  “ angel  of  tire  Lord.”  Korean 
the  mysterious  declarations  of  the  Apocalypse,  by 
far  the  most  numerous  of  all,  be  resolved  into  mere 
poetical  imagery.  (See  especially  Rev.  viii.  and  ix.) 
More  particularly,  however,  angels  are  spoken  of  as 
ministers  of  what  is  called  supernatural  Providence 
of  God;  as  agents  in  the  great  scheme  of  the  spi- 
ritual redemption  and  sanctification  of  man,  of 
which  the  lirble  is  the  record.  In  the  Book  of 
Genesis  there  is  no  notice  of  angelic  appearance  till 
after  the  call  of  Abraham.  Then,  as  the  book  is 
the  history  of  the  chosen  family,  so  the  angels 
mingle  with  and  watch  over  its  family  life,  enter- 
tained by  Abraham  and  by  I.ot  (Gen.  xviii.  xix.), 
guiding  Abraham's  servant  to  Padun-Amm  (xxiv. 
7,  40),  seen  by  tire  fugitive  Jacob  at  Bethel 
(xxviii.  12),  and  welcoming  his  return  at  Maha- 
miim  (xxxii.  1).  Their  ministry  hallows  domestic 
life,  in  its  trials  and  its  blessings  alike,  and  is  closer, 
more  familiar,  and  less  awful  than  iu  after  times. 
(Contrast  Gen.  xviii.  with  Judg.  vi.  21,22,  xiii. 
16,  22.)  In  the  subsequent  history,  that  of  a 
chosen  nation,  the  angels  ar  e represented  more  as 
ministers  of  wrath  and  mercy.  It  is.  moreover,  to 
be  observed,  that  the  recoids  of  their  appearance 
belong  especially  to  two  periods,  that  of  the  Judges, 
and  that  of  the  captivity,  which  were  transition 
periods  in  Israelitish  history  ; the  former  one  des- 
titute of  direct  revelation  or  prophetic  guidance, 
the  latter  one  of  special  trial  and  unusual  con- 
tact with  heathenism.  During  tire  lives  of  Moses 
and  Joshua  there  is  no  record  of  tlie  appearance  of 
created  angels,  and  only  obscure  reference  to  angels 
at  oil.  In  the  Book  of  Judges  angels  appear  at 
once  to  rebuke  idolatry  (ii.  1-4},  to  call  Gideon 
(vi.  Il,&c.)and  consecrate  Samson  < xiii.  3,  &c.)  to 
the  work  of  deliverance.  The  prophetic  office  begins 
with  8amuel,  and  immediately  angelic  guidance  is 
withheld,  except  when  needed  by  tlie  pr  ophets  them- 
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selves  (1  K.  xix.  5 ; 2 K.  vi.  17).  During  the 
prophetic  and  kingly  period,  angels  are  spoken  of 
only  (as  noticed  above)  as  ministers  of  God  in  the 
operations  of  nature.  But  in  the  captivity,  when 
the  Jews  were  in  the  presence  of  foreign  nations, 
each  claiming  its  tutelary  deity,  then  to  the 
prophets  Daniel  and  Zechariah,  angels  are  revealed 
in  a fresh  light,  ns  watching,  not  only  over  Je- 
rusalem, but  also  over  heathen  kingdoms,  under 
the  Providence,  and  to  work  out  the  designs,  of  the 
Lord.  (See  Zech.  passim,  and  Dan.  iv.  13,  23,  x. 
10,  13,  20,  21,  &c.)  The  Incarnation  marks  a new 
epoch  of  angelic  ministration.  “ The  Angel  of  Je- 
hovah,” the  Lord  of  all  created  angels,  having  now 
descended  from  heaven  to  earth,  it  was  natural 
that  His  servants  should  continue  to  do  Him  service 
there.  Whether  to  predict  and  glorify  His  birth 
itself  (Matt.  i.  20  ; Luke  i.  ii.),  to  minister  to  Him 
after  his  temptation  and  agony  (Matt.  iv.  11; 
Luke  xxii.  43),  or  to  declare  His  resurrection  and 
triumphant  ascension  (Matt,  xxviii.  2;  John  xx.  12 ; 
Acts  i.  10,  11),  they  seem  now  to  be  indeed 
“ ascending  and  descending  on  the  Son  of  Man,” 
almost  as  though  transferring  to  earth  the  ministra- 
tions of  heaven.  The  New  Testament  is  the  history 
of  the  Church  of  Christ,  every  member  of  which  is 
united  to  Him.  Accordingly,  the  angels  are  revealed 
now,  as  “ministering  spirits”  to  each  individual 
member  of  Christ  for  His  spiritual  guidance  and  aid 
(Heb.  i.  14).  The  records  of  their  visible  appear- 
ance are  but  unfrequent  (Acts  v.  19,  viii.  26,  x.  3, 
xii.  7,  xxvii.  23);  but  their  presence  and  their  aid 
are  referred  to  familiarly,  almost  as  things  of  course, 
ever  after  the  Incarnation.  They  are  spoken  of  as 
watching  over  Christ’s  little  ones  (Matt,  xviii.  10), 
as  rejoicing  over  a penitent  sinner  (Luke  xv.  10), 
as  present  in  the  worship  of  Christians  (1  Cor.  xi. 
10),  and,  perhaps,  bringing  their  prayers  before 
God  (Rev.  viii.  3,4),  and  as  bearing  the  souls  of 
the  redeemed  into  Paradise  (Luke  xvi.  22).  In  one 
word  they  are  Christ’s  ministers  of  grace  now,  as 
they  shall  be  of  judgment  hereafter  (Matt.  xiii.  39, 
41,49,  xvi.  27,  xxiv.  31,  &c.).  That  there  are 
degrees  of  the  angelic  nature,  fallen  and  unfallen, 
and  special  titles  and  ngencies  belonging  to  each,  is 
clearly  declared  by  St.  Paul  (Eph.  i.  21;  Rom. 
viii.  38),  but  what  their  general  nature  is,  it  is 
useless  to  speculate.  For  what  little  is  known  of 
this  special  nature  sec  Cherubim,  Seraphim, 
Michael,  Gabriel. 

Angling.  [Fishixg.J 

An  iam,  a Manassite,  son  of  Shemidah  (1  Chr. 
vii.  19). 

A'nijn,  a city  in  the  mountains  of  Judah,  named 
with  Eshtemoh  ( Es-Scmueh ),  and  Goshon  (Josh, 
xv.  50).  Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  a place  of 
this  name  in  Daroma,  9 miles  south  of  Hebron. 

Anise.  (Gr.  andthon.)  This  won!  occurs  only 
in  Matt,  xxiii.  23,  “ Woe  unto  you,  scribes  and 
Pharisees,  hypocrites!  for  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint 
and  anise  and  cummin.”  It  is  by  no  means  a 
matter  of  certainty  whether  the  anise  ( Pimpinello 
anisum,  Lin.)  or  the  dill  {And hum  gravcolcnt ) 
is  here  intended,  though  the  probability  is  more 
in  favour  of  the  latter  plant.  Both  the  dill  and 
the  anise  belong  to  the  natural  order  Umbelli- 
ferac , and  are  much  alike  in  external  character ; 
the  seeds  of  both,  moreover,  are  and  have  been 
long  employed  in  medicine  and  cookeiy,  as  condi- 
ments and  carminatives.  Dr.  Boyle  is  decidedly  in 
favour  of  the  dill  being  the  proper  translation,  and 


says  that  the  anethum  is  more  especially  a genus  of 
Eastern  cultivation  than  the  other  plant. 


Common  DllL  (AiwUrnm  gravoJciu.) 


Anklet.  This  word  does  not  occur  in  the  A.  V.,  but 
is  referred  to  in  Is.  iii.  16,  18,  20,  where  the  prophet 
s;>eaks  of  “ the  tinkling  ornaments”  about  the  feet 
of  the  daughters  of  Zion,  and  of  the  “ornaments  of 
the  legs.”  They  were  fastened  to  the  ankle-hand 
of  each  leg,  were  as  common  as  bracelets  and  aim- 
lets,  and  made  of  much  the  same  materials  ; the 
pleasant  jingling  and  tinkling  which  they  made  as 
they  knocked  against  each  other,  was  no  doubt  one 
of  the  reasons  why  they  were  admired  (“  the  bravery" 
of  their  tinkling  ornaments”).  They  are  still  worn 
in  the  East,  and  Lane  quotes  from  a song,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  pleasure  caused  by  their  sound,  “ the 
ringing  of  thine  anklets  has  deprived  me  of  reason.” 
Hence  Mohammed  forbade  them  in  public;  “let 
them  not  make  a noise  with  their  feet,  that  their 
ornaments  which  they  hide  may  [thereby]  be  dis- 
covered” ( Koran,  xxiv.  31). 

An'na,  occurs  in  Punic  as  the  name  of  the  sister 
of  Dido.  1.  The  wife  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  9 ff.).-— 2. 
A “ prophetess  ” in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  our 
Lord’s  presentation  in  the  Temple  (Luke  ii.  3G). 
She  was  of  the  tribe  of  Asher. 

An'naas,  1 Esd.  v.  23.  [Senaaii.] 

Annas  (1  Esd.  ix.  32).  A corruption  of 
Harim  (Ext.  x.  31). 

An'  nas,  a high-priest  of  the  Jews.  He  was  son 
of  one  .Seth,  and  was  appointed  high-priest  in  the 
year  a.d.  7,  by  Quirinus,  the  imperial  governor 
of  Syria ; but  was  obliged  by  Valerius  Gratus, 
procurator  of  Judaea,  to  give  way  to  Ismael,  son  of 
Phabi,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
a.d.  14.  But  soon  Ismael  was  succeeded  by  Elea- 
zar,  son  of  Annas;  then  followed,  after  one  year, 
Simon,  son  of  Cnmithus,  and  then,  after  another 
year  (about  a.d.  25),  Joseph  Caiaphas,  son-in-law 
of  Annas  (John  xviii.  13).  But  in  Luke  iii.  2, 
Annas  and  Caiaphas  are  both  called  high-priests, 
Annas  being  mentioned  first.  Our  Lord’s  first 
hearing  (John  xviii.  13)  was  before  Annas,  who 
then  sent  him  bound  to  Caiaphas.  In  Acts  iv.  6, 
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JLsnaa  is  plainly  called  the  high-priest,  and  Caiaphas 
tuerdtr  usxaed  with  others  ot’ his  family.  It  is  no 
my  matter  to  give  an  account  of  the  seemingly 
xpriboa*  applications  of  this  title.  Some  maintain 
rat  the  two,  Annas  and  Caiaphas,  were  together  at 
tie  bead  of  the  Jewish  people, — Caiaphas  as  actual 
Tgh- priest,  Annas  as  president  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

< "-tilers  again  suppose  that  Annas  held  the  office  of 
*35*®*,  or  substitute  of  the  high-priest,  mentioned 
by  the  late-  Talmudists.  He  lived  to  old  age, 
haring  had  rive  sons  high-priests. 

Amin  ua  (1  Esd.  viii.  48).  Probably  a corrup- 
cos  ot'  the  Hebrew  word  rendered  “ with  him  ” 
Ear.  vin.  19. 

Aamwting  in  Holy  Scripture  is  either  I.  Ma- 
terial, with  oil,  or  II.  Spiritual,  with  the  Holy 
Gbcst.— I.  Material. — 1.  Ordinary.  Anointing 
tbr  body  or  head  with  oil  was  a common  practice 
v,2h  the  Jews,  as  with  other  Oriental  nations 
(Dent,  rrviii.  40  ; Ruth  iii.  3 ; Mic.  vi.  15).  Ab- 
jt  iwetce  from  it  was  a sign  of  mourning  (2  Sam. 
nr.  2 ; Dim.  x.  3 ; Matt.  vi.  17).  Anointing  the 
with  oil  or  ointment  seems  also  to  have  been 
x mark  of  respect  sometimes  paid  by  a host  to  his 
guests  (Luke  vii.  46  and  Ps.  xxiii.  5),  and  was 
in  ancient  Egyptian  custom  at  feasts. — 2.  Official. 
Assuring  with  oil  was  a rite  of  inauguration  into 
alo  each  of  the  three  typical  offices  of  the  Jewish 
cconacoweaJth.  (a)  Prophets  were  occasionally 
aerated  to  their  office  (1  K.  xix.  16),  and  arc 
caHed  messiahs,  or  anointed  ( 1 Chr.  xvi.  22 ; Ps. 
cv.  15).  (5)  Priests,  at  the  first  institution  of  the 

Lmtical  priesthood,  were  all  anointed  to  their 
•Sees,  the  sous  of  Aaron  as  well  ns  Aaron  himself 
lEtd.  15  ; Num.  iii.  3)  ; but  afterwards,  anointing 
— sas  not  to  have  been  repeated  at  the  consecration 
d vdaary  priests,  but  to  have  been  especially  re- 
«rt*d  tbr  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxix.  29 ; Lev.  xvi. 
jfcf  ; m that  “ the  priest  that  is  anointed  ” (Lev. 
•v.  3)  is  generally  thought  to  mean  the  high-priest. 
Ssi  ri»o  Lev.  iv.  5,  16,  and  vi.  22.  (c)  Kings. 
iMrrhwg  vras  the  principal  and  divinely-appoiuted 
greociy  in  the  inauguration  of  the  Jewish  kings 
(l  torn.  ix.  16.  x.  1 ; 1 K.  i.  34,  39) ; indeed,  so 
preeminently  did  it  belong  to  the  kingly  office, 
dux  “ the  Lord’s  anointed  ” was  a common  desig- 
ssLan  of  the  theocratic  king  (1  Sam.  xii.  3,  5; 
3 Ssm.  i.  14,  16),  The  rite  was  sometimes  per- 
inaed  more  than  once.  David  was  thrice  anointed 
to  be  king : first,  privately  by  Samuel,  before  the 
hath  of  Saul,  by  way  of  conferring  on  him  a right 
to  the  throne  (1  Sam.  xvi.  1,  13);  again  over 
Jodah  at  Hebron  (2  Sam.  ii.  4),  and  finally  over 
the  whole  nation  (2  Sam.  v.  3).  After  the  separa- 
te into  two  kingdoms,  the  kings  both  of  Judah 
sad  of  Israel  seem  still  to  have  been  anointed  (2  K. 
ix.  3,  xL  12).  So  late  as  the  time  of  the  captivity 
tb»  king  is  called  “ the  anointed  of  the  Lord  ” (Ps. 
lxxxix.  38,  51  ; Lam.  iv.  20).  Besides  Jewish  kings, 
w»  read  that  Hamel  was  to  be  anointed  king  over 
Syria  (i  K.  xix.  15).  Cyrus  also  is  called  the 
Lori’s  tnoinfcad,  as  having  been  raised  by  God  to 
the  throne  for  the  special  purpose  of  delivering  the 
l*w»  out  of  captivity  (Is.  xlv.  1).  (cf)  fnani- 
mate  (Ajects  also  were  anointed  with  oil  in  token  of 
their  being  set  apart  for  religious  service.  Thus 
Jacob  anointed  a pillar  at  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxi.  13); 
»d  at  the  introduction  of  the  Mosaic  economy,  the 
tabernacle  and  all  its  furniture  were  consecrated  by 
anointing  (Ex.  rxx.  26-28).  — 3.  Ecclesiastical. 
Anointing  with  oil  in  the  name  of  th«  Lord  is  pre- 
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scribed  by  St.  James  to  be  used  together  with  prayer, 
by  the  ciders  of  the  church,  for  the  recovery  of  the 
sick  (James  v.  14).  Analogous  to  this  is  the 
anointing  with  oil  practised  by  the  twelve  (Mark 
vi.  13),  and  our  Lord’s  anointing  the  eyes  of  a 
blind  man  with  day  made  from  saliva,  in  restoring 
him  miraculously  to  sight  (John  ix.  6,  11).— 
IL  Spiritual. — 1.  In  the  O.  T.  a Deliverer  is 
promised  under  the  title  of  Messiah,  or  Anointed 
(Ps.  ii.  2 ; Dan.  ix.  25,  26);  and  the  nature  of  his 
anointing  is  described  to  be  spiritual,  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  (Is.  lxi.  1 ; see  Luke  iv.  18).  As  anointing 
with  oil  betokened  prosperity,  and  produced  a cheer- 
ful aspect  (Ps.  civ.  15),  so  this  spiritual  unction  is 
figuratively  described  as  anointing  “ with  the  oil  of 
gladness”  (Ps.  xlv.  7 ; Heb.  i.  9).  In  the  N.  T. 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  shown  to  be  the  Messiah,  or 
Christ,  or  Anointed  of  the  Old  Testament  (John  i. 
41 ; Acts  ix.  22,  xvii.  2,  3,  xviii.  5,  28) ; and  the 
historical  fact  of  his  being  anointed  with  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  asserted  and  recorded  (John  i.  32,  33 ; 
Acts  iv.  27,  x.  38).  2.  Spiritual  anointing  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  is  conferred  also  upon  Christians 
by  God  (2  Cor.  i.  21),  and  they  are  described  as 
having  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  by  which  they 
know  all  things  (1  John  ii.  20,  27).  To  anoint 
the  eyes  with  eyesalve  is  used  figuratively  to  de- 
note the  process  of  obtaining  spiritual  perception 
(Rev.  iii.  18). 

A’mw,  1 Esd.  ix.  34.  [Vaniah.] 

Ant  (Heb.  nemdldh).  This  insect  is  mentioned 
twice  in  the  0.  T.:  in  Prov.  vi.  6,  “ Go  to  the  ant 
thou  sluggard,  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise  ;”  in 
Prov.  xxx.  25,  “ The  ants  are  a people  not  strong, 
yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in  the  summer.”  In 
the  former  of  these  passages  the  diligence  of  this 
insect  is  instanced  by  the  wise  man  as  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation ; in  the  second  passage  the  ant’s 
icisdom  is  especially  alluded  to,  for  these  insects, 
“ though  they  be  little  on  the  earth,  are  exceeding 
wise.”  It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  believed  that  the  ant  stored  up  food, 
which  it  collected  in  the  summer,  ready  for  the 
winter's  consumption  ; but  this  is  an  error.  The 
European  species  of  ants  are  all  dormant  in  the 
winter,  and  consequently  require  no  food  ; and  the 
observations  of  modem  naturalists  seem  almost  con- 
clusive that  no  ants  lay  up  for  future  consumption. 
The  words  of  Solomon  do  not  necessarily  teach  tliat 
ants  store  up  food  for  future  use,  but  they  seem  to 
imply  that  such  was  the  case.  If  this  was  the  ge- 
neral opinion,  is  it  a matter  of  surprise  that  the 
wise  man  should  select  the  ant  as  an  instance 
whereon  he  might  ground  a lesson  of  prudence  and 
forethought  ? — The  teaching  of  the  Bible  is  accom- 
modated to  the  knowledge  and  opinions  of  those  to 
whom  its  language  is  addressed,  and  the  observa- 
tions of  naturalists  are  no  more  an  argument  against 
the  truth  of  the  Word  of  God  than  are  the  ascer- 
tained laws  of  astronomical  science. 

Antichrist.  This  term  is  employed  by  the 
Apostle  John  alone,  and  is  defined  by  him  in  a 
manner  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  its  intrinsic 
meaning.  With  regard  to  its  application  there  is 
less  certainty.  In  the  first  passage  (1  John  ii.  18) 
in  which  it  occurs  the  apostle  makes  direct  reference 
to  the  false  Christs,  whose  coming,  it  had  been  fore- 
told, should  mark  the  last  days.  “ Little  children, 
it  is  the  Last  time : and  as  ye  have  heard  that  the 
Antichrist  cometh,  even  now  have  there  been  many 
Antichrists ; whereby  wc  know  that  it  is  the  last 
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time.”  The  allusion  to  Matt.  xxiv.  24,  was  clearly 
in  the  mind  of  the  Syriac  translator,  who  rendered 
Antichrist  by  “ the  false  Christ.”  In  ver.  22  we 
find,  “ he  is  the  Antichrist  that  denieth  the  Father 
and  the  Son ;”  and  still  more  positively,  “ every 
spirit  that  confesseth  not  thnt  Jesus  Christ  is  come 
in  the  flesh”  is  of  Antichrist  (comp.  2 John  7). 
From  these  emphatic  and  repeated  definitions  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  object  of  the  apostle  in  his 
first  epistle  was  to  combat  the  errors  of  Cerinthus, 
the  Docetae,  and  the  Gnostics  on  the  subject  of  the 
Incarnation.  The  Antichrists,  against  which  he 
warned  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor  as  being  already 
in  the  world,  had  been  of  their  own  number;  “ they 
went  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us  ” (1  John 
ii.  19);  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  referred 
to,  implies  that  the  name  was  already  familiar  to 
those  to  whom  the  epistle  was  addressed,  through 
the  apostles’  oral  teaching  (2  Thess.  ii.  5).  The 
coming  of  Antichrist  was  believed  to  be  foretold  in 
the  “vile  person”  of  Daniel’s  prophecy  (xi.  21), 
which  received  its  first  accomplishment  in  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  but  of  which  the  complete  fulfilment 
was  reserved  for  the  last  times.  He  is  identified 
with  “ the  man  of  sin,  the  son  of  perdition  ” 
(2  Thess.  ii.  3),  who  should  be  revealed  when  he 
“ who  now  letteth  ” was  removed  ; that  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  belief  of  the  primitive  church,  when  the 
Roman  order  of  things  ceased  to  be.  This  interpre- 
tation brings  Antichrist  iuto  close  connexion  with 
the  gigantic  power  of  evil,  symbolised  by  the  “ beast” 
Rev.  xiii.),  who  received  his  power  from  the  dragon 
i.  e.  the  devil,  the  serpent  of  Genesis),  continued  for 
forty  and  two  months,  and  was  invested  with  the 
kingdom  of  the  ten  kings  who  destroyed  the  harlot 
Babylon  (Rev.  xvii.  12,  17),  the  city  of  seven  hills. 
The  destruction  of  Babylon  is  to  be  followed  by  the 
rule  of  Antichrist  for  a short  period  (Rev.  xvii.  10), 
to  be  in  his  turn  overthrown  in  “ the  battle  of  that 
great  day  of  God  Almighty”  (Rev.  xvi.  14)  with 
the  false  prophet  and  all  his  followers  (Rev.  xix.). 
The  personality  of  Antichrist  is  to  be  inferred  as 
well  from  the  personality  of  his  historical  precursor, 
as  from  that  of  Him  to  whom  he  stands  opposed. 
Such  an  interpretation  is  to  be  preferred  to  that 
which  regards  Antichrist  as  the  embodiment  and 
personification  of  all  powers  and  agencies  inimical  to 
Christ,  or  of  the  Antichristian  might  of  the  world. 
In  the  Jewish  traditions  Antichrist  is  represented 
by  Armilus,  or  Armilaus,  which  is  the  translation  of 
“ the  wicked  ” in  the  Targurn  of  Pseudo- Jonathan 
on  Is.  xi.  4.  He  was  the  last  enemy  of  the  Jewish 
raoe,  who,  after  Gog  and  Magog,  should  wage  fierce 
wars  and  slay  Messiah  ben  Ephraim,  but  should 
himself  be  slain  by  Messiah  ben  David.  His  history 
will  be  found  in  BuxtorPs  Ixx.  Talm.  pp.  221-224. 
A type  of  Antichrist  has  been  sought  in  Balaam 
the  antagonist  of  Moses,  the  type  of  Christ,  and  the 
allusions  in  Jude  11,  and  2 Pet.  ii.  15,  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  directed  against  the  errors  of  the  Nico- 
laitanes,  Nicolaus  signifying  in  Greek  the  same  as 
Balaam  in  Hebrew.  But  of  such  speculations  there 
is  no  end ; the  language  of  the  apostles  is  intention- 
ally obscure,  and  this  obscurity  has  been  rather 
deepened  than  removed  by  the  conflicting  interpre- 
tations of  expositors.  All  that  the  dark  hints  of 
the  apostles  teach  us  is,  that  they  regarded  Anti- 
christ as  a power  whose  influence  was  beginning 
to  be  felt  even  in  their  time,  but  whose  full 
development  was  reserved  till  the  passing  away 
of  the  principle  which  hindered  it,  and  the  de- 
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struction  of  the  power  symbolised  by  the  mystical 
Babylon. 

Antioch.  L In  Syria.  The  capital  of  the 
Greek  kings  of  Svna,  and  afterwards  the  residence 
of  the  Roman  governors  of  the  province  which  bore 
the  same  name.  This  metropolis  was  situated  where 
the  chain  of  Lebanon,  running  northwards,  and  the 
chain  of  Taurus,  running  eastwards,  are  brought  fo 
an  abrupt  meeting.  Here  the  Orontes  breaks  through 
the  mountains ; and  Antioch  was  placed  at  a bend  of 
the  river,  partly  on  an  island,  partly  on  the  level 
which  forms  the  left  bank,  and  partly  on  the  steep 
and  craggy  ascent  of  Mount  Silpius,  which  rose 
abruptly  on  the  south.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood was  Daphne,  the  celebrated  sanctuary  of 
Apollo  (2  Macc.  iv.  33) ; whence  the  city  was  some- 
times called  Antioch  by  Daphne,  to  distinguish 
it  from  other  cities  of  the  same  name.*— No  city, 
after  Jerusalem,  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  history  of  the  apostolic  church.  Certain  points 
of  close  association  between  these  two  cities,  as  re- 
gards the  progress  of  Christianity,  may  be  noticed 
in  the  first  place.  One  of  the  seven  deacons,  or 
al monere  appointed  at  Jerusalem,  was  Nicolas,  a 
proselyte  of  Antioch  (Acts  vi.  5).  The  Christians, 
who  were  dispersed  from  Jerusalem  at  the  death  of 
Stephen,  preached  the  Gospel  at  Antioch  (ibid.  xi. 
19).  It  was  from  Jerusalem  that  Agabus  and  the 
other  prophets,  who  foretold  the  famine,  came  to 
Antioch  (ibid.  xi.  27,  28);  and  Bnrnnbas  and  Saul 
were  consequently  sent  on  a mission  of  charity  from 
the  latter  city  to  the  former  (ibid.  xi.  30,  xii.  25). 
It  was  from  Jerusalem  again  that  the  Judaizeis 
came,  who  disturbed  the  chuich  at  Antioch  (ibid, 
xv.  1);  and  it  was  at  Antioch  that  St.  Paul  re- 
buked St.  Peter  for  conduct  into  which  he  had  been 
betrayed  through  the  influence  of  emissaries  from 
Jerusalem  (Gal.  ii.  11,  12).—' The  chief  interest  of 
Antioch,  however,  is  connected  with  the  progress 
of  Christianity  among  the  heathen.  Here  the  first 
Gentile  church  was  founded  (Act  xi.  20,  21);  here 
the  disciples  of  Jesus  Christ  were  first  called  Chris- 
tians (xi.  26) ; here  St.  Paul  exercised  (so  far  as  is 
distinctly  recorded)  his  first  systematic  ministerial 
work  (xi.  22-26  ; see  xiv.  26-28  : also  xv.  35  and 
xviii.  22) ; hence  he  started  at  the  beginning  of  his 
first  missionary  journey  (xiii.  1-3),  and  hither  he 
returned  (xiv.  26).  So  again  after  the  apostolic 
council  (the  decrees  of  which  were  specially  ad- 
dressed to  the  Gentile  converts  at  Autioch,  xv.  23), 
ho  began  and  ended  his  second  missionary  journey 
at  this  place  (xv.  36,  xviii.  22).  This  too  was  the 
starting  point  of  the  third  missionary  journey  (xviii. 
23),  which  was  brought  to  a termination  by  the 
imprisonment  at  Jerusalem  and  Caesarea.  Though 
St.  Paul  was  never  again,  so  flu-  as  we  know,  at 
Antioch,  it  did  not  cease  to  be  an  important  centre 
for  Christian  progress ; but  it  does  not  belong  to 
this  place  to  trace  its  history  as  a patriarchate,  and 
its  connexion  with  Ignatius,  Chrysostom,  and  other 
eminent  names.  Antioch  was  founded  in  the  year 
300  U.C.,  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  Jews  were  settle! 
there  from  the  first  in  large  numbers,  were  go- 
verned by  their  own  ethnnrch,  and  allowed  to  have 
the  same  political  privileges  with  the  Greeks.  An- 
tioch grew  under  the  successive  Scleucid  kings,  till 
it  became  a city  of  great  extent  and  of  remarkable 
beauty.  Some  of  the  most  magnificent  building* 
were  on  the  island.  One  feature,  which  seems  to 
have  been  characteristic  of  the  great  Syrian  cities. 
— a vast  street  with  colonnades,  intersecting  the 
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r*>>  from  end  to  end — was  added  by  Antiochus 
tppbai**.  Some  lively  notices  of  the  Antioch  of 
period,  and  of  its  relation  to  Jewish  history,  are 
braird  by  the  books  of  Maccabees.  (See  especially 
1 Msec.  iii.  37,  xi.  13;  2 Macc.  iv.  7-9,  v.  21,  xi. 
36.i  It  is  the  Antioch  of  the  Roman  period  with 
wfcch  we  are  concerned  in  the  N.  T.  liy  Pompey 
e hid  been  made  a free  city,  and  such  it  continued 
t3  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius.  The  early  Erape- 
nurd  there  some  large  and  important  struc- 
tvres,  such  as  aqueducts,  amphitheatres,  and  baths. 


Gtte  of  St  Paul.  Antioch 


ta • Great  contributed  a road  and  a colon- 
sadr.  h lao old  be  mentioned  here  that  the  citizens 
<d  Aztn±  under  the  Empire  were  noted  for  scurri- 
mb  cri  and  the  invention  of  nicknames.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  name  by  which  the 
dbcpfa  of  Jesus  Christ  are  designated,  and  which 
v*  probably  given  by  Romans  to  the  despised  sect, 
Bd  cot  by  Christians  to  themselves.— 2.  In  Pl- 
‘lu  Acts  xiii.  14,  xiv.  19,  21  ; 2 Tim.  iii.  11), 
m the  lorders  of  Phrygia,  corresponds  to  Yalo- 
'afici,  which  is  distant  from  Ah-sher  six  hours  over 
ibe  sy retains.  This  city,  hke  the  Syrian  Antioch, 
vxj  {■-  mded  by  Seleucus  Nicator.  Under  the  Ro- 
am it  became  a colonia , and  was  also  called  Cae- 
sep*.  The  occasion  on  which  St.  Paul  visited  the 
cay  far  the  first  time  (Acts  xiii.  14)  was  very  in- 
tending and  important.  His  preaching  in  the 
remcoroe  led  to  the  reception  of  the  Gospel  by  a 
^nsi  number  of  the  Gentiles : and  this  resulted  in 
* T»ient  persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Jews,  who 
tint,  using  the  influence  of  some  of  the  wealthy 
feaale  residents,  drove  him  from  Antioch  to  Ico- 
nises (ib.  50,  51),  and  subsequently  followed  him 
even  to  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  19).  St.  Paul  on  bis 
return  firm  I.ystra,  revisited  Antioch  for  the  purpose 
ttracgthe&ing  the  minds  of  the  disciples  (ib.  21). 
Tbe*  events  happened  when  he  was  on  his  first 
casi^cary  journey,  in  company  with  Barnabas. 
Bt  probably  visited  Antioch  again  at  the  beginning 
ot  h»  seoond  journey,  when  Silas  was  his  associate, 
sad  Timotbeus,  who  was  a native  of  this  neigh- 
borhood, had  jost  been  added  to  the  party.  The 
aOraoa  in  2 Tim.  iii.  11  shows  that  Timotheus 
ws»  well  acquainted  with  the  sufferings  which  the 
C©5.  D.  B. 
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apostle  had  undergone  during  his  first  visit  to  the 
Pisidian  Antioch.  [Phrygia;  Pisidia.] 

Antiochi'a  (1  Macc.  iv.  35,  vi.  63  ; 2 Macc.  iv. 
33,  v.  21).  [Antioch  1.] 

Antio’chiftHB,  partizans  of  Antiochus  Epiphones 
(2  Macc.  iv.  9,  19). 

Anti'ochis,  concubine  of  Antiochus  Epiphtuies 
(2  Macc.  iv.  30). 

Anti'ochus,  father  of  Numenius,  one  of  the  am- 
bassadors from  Jonatlion  to  the  Romans  (1  Macc. 
xii.  16,  xiv.  22). 

Anti'ochus  II.,  king  of  Syria,  sumamed  the 
God,  succeeded  his  father  Antiochus  Soter  in  B.c. 
261.  During  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign  ho  was 
engaged  in  a fierce  war  with  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
king  of  Egypt,  in  the  course  of  which  Parthia  and 
Bactria  revolted  and  became  independent  kingdoms. 
At  length  (n.c.  250)  peace  was  made,  and  the  two 
monarchs  “joined  themselves  together”  (Dan.  xi. 
G),  and  Ptolemy  (“  the  king  of  the  south  ”)  gave 
his  daughter  Berenice  in  marriage  to  Antiochus 
(“  the  king  of  the  north  "),  who  set  aside  his  former 
wife,  Laodice,  to  receive  her.  After  some  time,  on 
the  death  of  Ptolemy  (b.C.  247),  Antiochus  recalled 
I.aodice  and  her  children  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  to 
court.  Thus  Berenice  was  “ not  able  to  retain  her 
power  ;”  and  Laodice,  in  jealous  fear  lest  she  might 
a second  time  lose  her  ascendancy,  poisoned  Antio- 
chus (him  “ that  strengthened  her,’’ i.e.  Berenice), 
and  caused  Berenice  and  her  infant  son  to  be  put 
to  death,  B.c.  246  (Dan.  xi.  6).  After  the  death 
of  Antiochus,  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  the  brother  of 
Berenice  (“  out  of  a branch  of  her  roots  ”),  who 
succeeded  his  father  Ptol.  Philadelphus,  exacted 
vengeance  for  his  sister's  death  by  an  invasion  of 
Syria,  in  which  Laodice  was  killed,  her  son  Se- 
leucus Cnllinicus  driven  for  a time  from  the  throne, 
and  the  whole  country  plundered  (Dan.  xi.  7-9). 
The  hostilities  thus  renewed  continued  for  many 
years ; and  on  the  death  of  Seleucus  B.C.  226,  after 
his  “ return  into  his  own  land  ” (Dan.  xi.  9),  his 
sons  Alexander  (Seleucus)  Kemunos,  and  Antiochus 
“ assembled  a multitude  of  great  forces  ” against 
Ptol.  Philopator  the  son  of  Evergetes,  and  one  of 
them  (Antiochus)  threatened  to  overthrow  the 
power  of  Egypt  (Dan.  xi.  9,  10). 

Anti  ochus  m.,  sumamed  the  Grcaty  succeeded 
his  brother  Seleucus  Keraunos,  who  was  assassi- 
nated after  a short  reign  in  B.c.  223.  He  prose- 
cuted the  war  against  Ptolemy  Philopator  with 
vigour,  and  at  first  with  success.  In  B.C.  218  he 
drove  the  Egyptian  forces  to  Sidon,  conquered  Sa- 
maria and  Gilead,  and  wintered  at  Ptolemais,  but 
was  defeated  next  year  at  Raphia,  near  Gaza  (n.c. 
217),  with  immense  loss,  and  in  consequence  made 
a peace  with  Ptolemy,  in  which  he  ceded  to  him 
the  disputed  provinces  of  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia 
and  Palestine  (Dan.  xi.  11,  12).  During  the  next 
thirteen  years  Antiochus  was  engaged  in  strength- 
ening his  position  in  Asia  Minor,  and  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Parthia,  and  by  his  successes  gained  his 
surname  of  the  Great.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
B.C.  205,  Ptolemy  Philopator  died,  and  left  his 
kingdom  to  his  son  Ptol.  Epiphanes,  who  was  only 
five  years  old.  Antiochus  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  which  was  offered  by  the  weakness  of 
a minority  and  the  unpopularity  of  the  regent,  to 
unite  with  Philip  III.  of  Macedon  for  the  purpose 
of  conquering  and  diriding  the  Egyptian  dominions. 
The  Jews,  who  had  been  exasperated  by  the  con- 
duct of  Ptol.  Philopator  both  in  Palestine  and 
1 E 
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Egypt,  openly  espoused  his  cause,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a short-sighted  policy  (**  the  factious 
among  thy  people  shall  rise,”  i.  e.  against  Ptolemy, 
Dan.  xi.  14).  Antiochus  succeeded  in  occupying 
the  three  disputed  provinces,  but  was  recalled  to 
Asia  by  a war  which  broke  out  with  Attalus,  king 
of  Pergamus  ; and  his  ally  Philip  was  himself  em- 
broiled with  the  Romans.  In  consequence  of  this 
diversion  Ptolemy,  by  the  aid  of  Scopas,  again 
made  himself  master  of  Jerusalem,  and  recovered 
the  territory  which  he  had  lost.  In  B.c.  198 
Antiochus  reappeared  in  the  field  and  gained  a de- 
cisive victory  “near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan;” 
and  afterwards  captured  Scopas  and  the  remnant  of 
his  forces  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Sidoa  (Dan.  xi. 
15).  The  Jews,  who  had  suffered  severely  during 
the  struggle,  welcomed  Antiochus  as  their  deli- 
verer, and  “ he  stood  in  the  glorious  land  which  by 
his  hand  was  to  be  consumed”  (Dan.  xi.  16).  His 
further  designs  against  Egypt  were  frustrated  by 
the  intervention  of  the  Romans ; and  his  daughter 
Cleopatra,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  Ptol. 
Epi  phones,  with  the  Phoenician  provinces  for  her 
dower,  favoured  the  interests  of  her  husband  rather 
than  those  of  her  father  (Dan.  xi.  17).  From  Hgypt 
Antiochus  turned  again  to  Asia  Minor,  and  after 
various  successes  in  the  Aegaean  crossed  over  to 
Greece,  and  by  the  advice  of  Hannibal  entered  on  a 
war  with  Rome.  His  victorious  course  was  checked 
at  Thermopylae  (B.C.  191),  and  after  subsequent 
reverses  he  was  finally  defeated  at  Magnesia  in 
Lydia,  B.c.  190.  By  the  peace  which  was  con- 
cluded shortly  afterwards  (B.C.  188)  he  was  forced 
to  cede  all  his  possessions  “ on  the  Roman  side  of' 
Mt.  Taurus,”  and  to  pay  in  successive  instalments 
an  enormous  sum  of  money  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  This  last  condition  led  to  his  ignomin- 
ious death.  In  B.c.  187  he  attacked  a rich  temple 
of  Bel  us  in  Elymais,  and  was  slain  by  the  people 
who  rose  in  its  defence.  Thus  “he  stumbled  and 
fell,  and  was  not  found  ” (Dan.  xi.  19). — Two  sons 
of  Antiochus  occupied  the  throne  after  him,  Se- 
Ieucus  Philopator,  his  immediate  successor,  and 
Antiochus  IV.,  who  gained  the  kingdom  upon  the 
assassination  of  his  brother. 


Anti'ochufi  IV. , Epiph’anes  ( the  Illustrious) , was 
the  youngest  son  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  He  was 
given  as  a hostage  to  the  Romans  (B.C.  188)  after 
his  -father’s  defeat  at  Magnesia.  In  B.C.  175  he 
was  released  by  the  intervention  of  his  brother 
Seleuous,  who  substituted  his  own  son  Demetrius 
in  his  place.  Antiochus  was  at  Athens  when 
Seleucus  was  assassinated  by  Heliodorus.  He  took 
advantage  of  his  position,  and,  by  the  assistance  of 
Eumenes  and  Attalus,  easily  expelled  Heliodorus 
who  had  usurped  the  crown,  and  himself  M ob- 
tained the  kingdom  by  flatteries  ” (Dan.  xi . 21)  to 
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the  exclusion  of  his  nephew  Demetrius  (Dan.  viir. 
7).  The  accession  of  Antiochus  was  immediately 
followed  by  desperate  efforts  of  the  Hellenizing  party 
at  Jerusalem  to  assert  their  supremacy.  Jason,  the 
brother  of  Onias  III.,  the  high  priest,  persuaded  the 
king  to  transfer  the  high  priesthood  to  him,  and  at 
the  same  time  bought  permission  (2  Mace.  ir.  9) 
to  carry  out  his  design  of  habituating  the  Jews  to 
Greek  eustoms  (2  Macc.  iv.  7,  20).  Three  years 
afterwords,  Menelaus,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
who  was  commissioned  by  Jason  to  carry  to 
Antiochus  the  price  of  bis  office,  supplanted  Jason 
by  offering  the  king  a larger  bribe,  and  was  him- 
self appointed  high  priest,  while  Jason  was  obliged 
to  take  refuge  among  the  Ammonites  (2  Macc. 
iv.  23-26).  From  these  circumstances  and  from 
the  marked  honour  with  which  Antiochus  was 
received  at  Jerusalem  very  early  in  his  reign  (c. 
B.c.  173;  2 Macc.  iv.  22),  it  appears  that  he 
found  no  difficulty  in  regaining  the  border  provinces 
which  liad  been  given  as  the  dower  of  his  sister 
Cleopatra  to  Ptol.  Epiphanes.  But  his  ambition 
led  him  still  farther,  and  he  undertook  four  cam- 
paigns against  Egypt,  B.C.  171,  170,  169,  168, 
with  greater  success  than  had  attended  his  prede- 
cessor, and  the  complete  conquest  of  the  country 
was  prevented  only  by  the  interference  of  the  Ro- 
mans (Dan.  xi.  24 ; 1 Macc.  i.  16  ff. ; 2 Macc.  v. 
1 1 ff.).  The  course  of  Antiochus  was  everywhere 
marked  by  the  same  wild  prodigality  as  had  sig- 
nalised his  occupation  of  the  throne  (Dan.  1.  c.). 
The  consequent  exhaustion  of  his  treasury,  and  the 
armed  conflicts  of  the  rival  high  priests  whom  lie 
had  appointed,  furnished  the  occasion  for  an  assault 
upon  Jerusalem  on  his  return  from  his  second 
Egyptian  campaign  (B.C.  170)  which  he  had  pro- 
bably planned  in  conjunction  with  Ptol.  Philometor, 
who  was  at  that  time  io  his  power  (Dan.  xi.  26). 
The  Temple  was  plundered,  a terrible  massacre 
took  place,  and  a Phrygian  governor  was  left  with 
Menelaus  in  charge  of  the  city  (2  Macc.  v.  1-22; 

1 Macc.  i.  20-28).  Two  years  afterwards,  at  the 
close  of  the  fourth  Egyptian  expedition,  Antiochus 
detached  a force  under  Apollonius  to  occupy  Jeru- 
salem and  fortify  it,  and  at  this  time  he  availed 
himself  of  the  assistance  of  the  ancestral  enemies 
of  the  Jews  (1  Macc.  iv.  61,  v,  3 ff. ; Dan.  xi. 
41).  The  dea-e.es  theu  followed  which  have  ren- 
dered his  name  infamous.  The  Temple  was  dese- 
crated, and  the  observance  of  the  law  was  forbidden. 
“ On  the  fifteenth  day  of  Cisleu  [the  Syrians]  set 
up  the  abomination  of  desolation  (».  e.  an  idol  altar: 
ver.  59)  on  the  altar”  (1  Macc.  i.  54).  Ten  days 
afterwards  an  offering  was  made  upon  it  to  Jupiter 
Olympius.  At  Jerusalem  all  opposition  appears  to 
have  ceased  ; but  Mattathias  and  his  sons  organised 
a resistance  (“holpen  with  a little  help,”  Eton.  xi. 
34),  which  preserved  inviolate  the  name  and  faith 
of  Israel.  Meanwhile  Antiochus  turned  his  arms 
to  the  East,  towards  Parthia  and  Armenia  (Dan. 
xi.  40).  Hearing  not  long  afterwards  of  the  riches 
of  a temple  of  Nanaea  (**  the  desire  of  women,” 
Dan.  xi.  37)  in  Elymais,  hung  with  the  gifts  of 
Alexander,  he  resolved  to  plunder  it.  The  attempt 
was  defeated  ; and  though  he  did  not  fall  like  his 
father  in  the  act  of  sacrilege,  the  event  hastened  his 
death.  He  retired  to  Babylon,  and  thence  to  Tabae 
in  Persia,  where  he  died  B.C.  164,  the  victim  of 
superstition,  terror,  and  remorse,  having  first  heard 
of  the  successes  of  the  Maccabees  in  restoring  the 
Temple- worship  at  Jerusalem  (1  Macc.  vi.  1-16 
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<£  2 Maoc.  i.  7-17  ?).  “ He  came  to  his  end 

■sd  there  was  none  to  help  him  ” (Dan.  xi.  45). 
The  rrign  at  Antiochos,  thus  shortly  traced,  was 
th*  lwt  great  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  Wore 
sae  ooramg  of  our  Lord.  The  prominence  which  is 
r.rm  to  it  in  the  book  of  Daniel  fitly  accords  with 
,t»  typical  and  representative  character  (Dan.  vii. 
8.  25.  Tiii.  1 1 AT.).  The  conquest  of  Alexander 
kat  introduced  the  forces  of  Greek  thought  and  life 
sto  the  Jewish  nation,  which  was  already  prepared 
fcr  tber  operation  [Alexander].  For  more  than 


Eowt  -J  ABtsCr;hrj  IV.  Epjpiiiin;..  (From  • coin.) 

*o®tcry  and  a half  these  forces  had  acted  power- 
'-£j  both  upon  the  faith  and  upon  the  habits  of  the 
swj-le;  and  the  time  was  come  when  an  outward 
erc^Je  alone  could  decide  whether  Judaism  was 
to  be  merged  in  a rationalised  Paganism,  or  to 
me  not  only  victorious  from  the  conflict,  but 
owe  rigoroua  and  more  pure.  Nor  was  the  social 
jfwhoo  of  the  Jews  less  perilous.  The  influence 
« time k literature,  of  foreign  travel,  of  extended 
rwrreroe,  had  made  itself  felt  in  daily  life.  At 
Ar-whai  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants  seem  to  have 
issrn  to  imitate  the  exercises  of  the  Greeks;  and 
x l*v*b  embassy  attended  the  games  of  Hercules 
uTp>  (2  Mace.  iv.  9-20).  Even  their  religious 
Weji  tv*  yielding ; and  before  the  rising  of  the 
so  opposition  was  offered  to  the  execu- 
tin'':^ ir»ng-*ft  decrees.  Upon  the  first  attempt 
«f  hn  tbs  **  priests  had  no  courage  to  serve  at  the 
iter*  (2  Mao-,  iv.  14;  cf.  I Macc.  i.  43):  and 
tea  tot  so  much  from  wilful  apostasy,  as  from  a 
&*rep*d  to  the  vital  principles  involved  in  the 

i£! i oehtu  V.,  Eu'pator  {of  noble  descent),  sne- 
asdad  his  father  Antioch  us  lV.  B.c.  164,  while 
a child,  under  the  guardianship  of  Lysias  (1 
Jbcc.  iiL  32,  vi.  17),  though  Antiochus  had  on  his 
fc&b-bsd  assigned  this  office  to  Philip  his  own 
fete: -brother  (1  Macc.  vi.  14,  15,  55:  2 Macc. 
a.  29).  Shortly  after  his  accession  he  marched 
^auwt  Jerusalem  with  a large  army,  accompanied 
fey  Lysias,  to  relieve  the  Syrian  garrison,  which 
w hard  pressed  by  Judas  Maccabacus  (1  Macc. 
n.  19  ff.j.  He  repulsed  Judas  at  Bethzacharia, 
rad  took  Bethuunx  (Bethznr)  after  a vigorous  re- 
wtaace  (l  Macc.  vi.  31-50).  But  when  the 
Jewish  force  in  the  Temple  was  on  the  point  of 
yading,  Lysias  persuaded  the  king  to  conclude  a 
testy  peace  that  he  might  advance  to  meet  Philip, 
who  had  returned  from  Persia  and  male  himself 
toaster  of  Antioch  (1  Macc.  vi.  51  ff.).  Philip 
wis  ipeedDy  overpowered  ; but  in  the  next  year 
/B.c.  162)  Antiochus  and  Lysias  fell  into  the 
hinds  of  Demetrius  Sober,  the  son  of  Seleucus 
JPfclopetter,  who  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death 
® revenge  for  the  wrongs  which  he  had  himself 
Fj&r»j  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes  (1  Macc.  vii. 
2-4;  2 Mace.  xiv.  1,  2). 
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Anti'ochns  VI.  was  the  son  of  Alexander  Balas 
and  Cleopatra.  After  his  father’s  death  (146  B.C.) 
he  remained  in  Arabia;  but  though  still  a child 
(1  Macc.  xi.  54),  he  was  soon  afterwards  brought 
forward  (c.  145  B.c.)  as  a claimant  to  the  throne 
of  Syria  against  Demetrius  Nicator  by  Tryphon  or 
Diodotus  (1  Macc.  xi.  39),  who  had  been  an  officer  of 
his  father.  Tryphon  succeeded  in  gaining  Antioch 
( 1 Macc.  xi.  56) ; and  afterwards  the  greater  part 
of  Syria  submitted  to  the  young  Antiochus.  Jo- 
nathan, who  was  confirmed  by  him  in  the  high 
priesthood  (1  Macc.  xi.  57)  and  invested  with  the 
government  of  Judaea,  contributed  greatly  to  his 
success,  occupying  Ascalon  and  Gaza,  and  reducing 
the  country  as  far  as  Damascus  (1  Macc.  xi.  60-62). 
He  afterwards  defeated  the  troops  of  Demetrius  at 
Hazor  (1  Macc.  xi.  67)  near  Cadesh  (ver.  73):  and 
repulsed  a second  attempt  which  he  made  to  regain 
Palestine  (1  Macc.  xii.  24  ff.).  Tryphon  having 
now  gained  the  supreme  power  in  the  name  of 
Antiochus,  no  longer  concealed  his  design  of  usurp- 
ing the  crown.  As  a first  step  he  took  Jonathan 


by  treachery  and  put  him  to  death,  B.C.  143 
(1  Macc.  xii.  40) ; and  afterwards  murdered  the 
young  king,  and  ascended  the  throne  (1  Macc. 
xiii.  31). 

Anti  ochus  VII.,  Side 'tea  (of  Side,  in  Pam- 
phylia),  king  of  Syria,  was  the  second  son  of  Deme- 
trius 1.  When  his  brothor,  Demetrius  Nicator,  was 
taken  prisoner  (c.  141  B.c.)  by  Mithridates  I. 
(Arsaces  VI.,  1 Macc.  xiv.  1)  king  of  Parthia,  he 
married  his  wife  Cleopatra  and  obtained  possession 
of  the  throne  (137  B.c.),  having  expelled  the 
usurper  Tryphon  (1  Macc.  xv.  1 ff.).  At  first 
he  made  a very  advantageous  treaty  with  Simon, 
who  was  now  “ high  priest  and  prince  of  the  Jews,” 
but  when  he  grew  independent  of  his  help,  he  wiith- 
drew  the  concessions  which  he  had  made  and  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  fortresses  which  the 
Jews  held,  or  an  equivalent  in  money  (1  Macc.  xv. 
26  ff.).  As  Simon  was  unwilling  to  yield  to  his 
demands,  he  sent  a force  under  Cendebaeus  against 
him,  who  occupied  a fortified  position  at  Cedron 
(?  1 Macc.  xv.  41),  near  Azotus,  and  harassed 
the  surrounding  country.  After  the  defeat  of 
Cendebaeus  by  the  sons  of  Simon  and  the  de- 
struction of  his  works  (1  Macc.  xvi.  1-10),  Anti- 
ochus, who  had  returned  from  the  pursuit  of 
Tryphon,  undertook  an  expedition  against  Judaea 
in  person.  He  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  but  ac- 
cording to  Josephus  granted  honourable  terms  to 
John  Hyrcanus  (b.c.  133),  who  had  made  a 
vigorous  resistance.  Antiochus  next  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Parthians,  and  Hyrcanus  ac- 
companied him  in  the  campaign.  But  alter  some 
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successes  he  was  entirely  defeated  by  Phraortes  II. 
(Arsaces  VII.),  and  fell  in  the  battle  c.  B.C. 
127-6. 

An'tipaa,  martyr  at  Pergamos  (Rev.  ii.  13),  and 
according  to  tradition  the  bishop  of  that  place. 

Antipaa.  [Herod.] 

Antipater,  son  of  Jason,  ambassador  from  the 
Jews  to  the  Lacedemonians  (1  Macc.  xii.  16,  xiv.  22). 

Antipatris,  a town  to  which  the  soldiers  con- 
veyed St.  Paul  by  night  on  their  march  (Acts  juriii. 
31).  Its  ancient  name  was  Capharsaba  ; and  Herod, 
when  he  rebuilt  the  city,  changed  it  to  Antipatris, 
in  honour  of  his  father  Antipater.  According  to  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary  it  was  42  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem and  26  from  Caesarea.  The  village  Kcfr- 
Saba  still  retains  the  ancient  name  of  Antipatris, 
and  its  position  is  in  sufficient  harmony  with 
what  Josephus  says  of  the  position  of  Antipatris, 
which  he  describes  as  a well-watered  and  well- 
wooded  plain,  near  a hilly  ridge,  and  with  his 
notices  of  a trench  dug  from  thence  for  military 
purposes  to  the  sea  near  Joppa  by  one  of  the  Asmo- 
nean  princes. 

Anto’nia,  a fortress  built  by  Herod  on  the 
site  of  the  more  ancient  Bans,  on  the  N.W.  of  the 
Temple,  and  so  named  by  him  after  his  friend  An- 
tonius.  [Jerusalem].  The  word  nowhere  occurs 
in  the  Bible. 

An'tothite,  a dweller  at  Anathoth  (1  Ch.  xi.  28, 
xii.  3).  [Anathothite.] 

Antothi’jah.  A Benjaraite,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Jeroliara  (1  Chr.  viii.  24). 

A'nub.  Son  of  Coz  and  descendant  of  Judah, 
through  Ashur  the  father  of  Tckoa  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

A nus,  a I.evite  (1  Esd.  ix.  48).  [Bani]. 

Ap'&me,  concubine  of  Darius,  and  daughter  of 
Bartacus  (1  Esd.  iv.  29). 

Apes  (Heb.  kdphim ),  occur  in  1 K.  x.  22, 
“ once  in  three  years  came  the  navy  of  Tharshish, 
briuging  gold,  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and 
peacocks,”  and  in  the  parallel  passage  of  2 Chr.  ix. 
21.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  apes 
were  brought  from  the  same  country  which  sup- 
plied ivory  and  peacocks,  both  of  which  are  com- 
mon in  Ceylon ; and  Sir  E.  Tennent  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Tamil  names  for 
apes,  ivory,  and  peacocks,  are  identical  with  the 
Hebrew. 

Apelles,  a Christian  saluted  by  St.  Paul  in 
Rom.  xvi.  10.  Tradition  makes  him  bishop  of 
Smyrna  or  Ileraclea. 

Apharsath'chites,  Aphar'sites,  Aphar'sacites, 

the  names  of  certain  tribes,  colonies  from  which 
had  been  planted  in  Samaria  by  the  Assyrian  leader 
Asnapper  (Ezr.  iv.  9,  v.  6).  The  first  and  last  are 
regarded  as  the  same.  Whence  these  tribes  came 
is  entirely  a matter  of  conjecture. 

A’phek  (from  a root  signifying  tenacity  or  firm- 
ness), the  name  of  several  places  in  Palestine.— 
L A royal  city  of  the  Canaanites,  the  king  of 
which  was  killed  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  18),  pro- 
bably the  same  sis  the  Aphekah  of  Josh.  xv.  53. 
—2.  A city,  apparently  in  the  extreme  north  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  30),  from  which  the  Canaanites 
were  not  ejected  (Judg.  i.  31  ; though  here  it  is 
Aphik).  This  is  probably  the  same  place  as 
the  Aphek  (Josh.  xiii.  4),  on  the  extreme  north 
“ border  of  the  Amorites,”  and  apparently  beyond 
Sidon,  identified  with  the  Aphaca  of  classical  times, 
famous  for  its  temple  of  Venus,  and  now  Afka.- - 
3.  A place  at  which  the  Philistines  encamped, 


while  the  Israelites  pitched  in  Eben-ezer,  before  the 
fatal  'battle  in  which  the  sons  of  Eli  were  killed  and 
the  ark  taken  (1  Sam.  iv.  1).  This  would  be 
somewhere  to  the  N.W.  of,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  Jerusalem.— 4.  The  scene  of  nnother  encamp- 
ment of  the  Philistines,  before  an  encounter  not 
less  disastrous  than  that  just  named, — the  defeat 
and  death  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxix.  1).  It  is  pos- 
sible that  it  may  be  the  same  place  as  the  pre- 
ceding.—5.  A city  on  the  military  road  from  Syria 
to  Israel  (1  K.  xx.  26).  It  was  walled  (30),  and 
was  apparently  a common  spot  for  engagements 
with  Syria  (2  K.  xiii.  17).  It  was  situated  in 
“ the  plain  * (1  K.  xx.  25)  and  consequently  in  the 
level  down-country  east  of  the  Jordan ; and  there, 
accordingly,  it  is  now  found  in  Fik,  at  the  head 
of  the  Wady  Fik,  6 miles  east  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  the  great  road  between  Damascus,  A’d- 
b’dus,  and  Jerusalem,  still  passing  through  the 
village. 

Aph'dkah,  a city  of  Judah,  in  the  mountains 
(Josh.  xv.  53),  probably  the  same  as  Aphek  (1). 

Aphe'rema,  one  of  the  three  “ governments  ” 
added  to  Judaea  from  Samaria  by  Demetrius  Soter, 
and  confirmed  by  Nicanor  (1  Macc.  xi.  34).  It  is 
probably  the  same  as  Ephraim. 

ApheT'ra,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  servants  of 
Solomon  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (1  Esd.  v. 
34).  His  name  is  not  found  in  the  parallel  lists  of 
Ezra  and  Nehcmiah. 

Aphi  ah,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  king  Saul  (1 
Sam.  ix.  1). 

A phik,  a city  of  Asher  from  which  the  Canaan- 
ites were  not  driven  out  (Judg.  i.  31).  Probably 
the  same  place  as  ArHEK  (2). 

Aph’rah,  the  house  of,  a place  mentioned  in 
Mic.  i.  10.  Its  site  is  uncertain. 

Aph'ses,  chief  of  the  18th  of  the  24  courses  in 
the  sendee  of  the  Temple  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  15). 

Apocalypse.  [Revelation*.] 

Apoc  rypha.  The  collection  of  Books  to  which 
this  term  is  popularly  applied  includes  the  fol- 
lowing (the  order  given  is  that  in  which  they  stand 
in  the  English  version) : — I.  1 Esdras ; II.  2 Es- 
dras;  III.  Tobit ; IV.  Judith;  V.  The  rest  of  the 
chapters  of  the  Book  of  Esther,  which  are  found 
neither  in  the  Hebrew  nor  in  the  Chaldee ; VI. 
The  Wisdom  of  Solomon ; VII.  The  Wisdom  of 
Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  or  Ecclesiasticus ; VIII. 
Baruch;  IX.  The  Song  of  the  Three  Holy  Chil- 
dren ; X.  The  History  of  Susanna ; XI.  The  His- 
tory of  the  destruction  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  ; 

XII.  The  Prayer  of  Manasses,  king  of  Judah; 

XIII.  1 Maccabees;  XIV.  2 Maccabees.  The  pri- 
mary meaning  of  Apocrypha,  “ hidden,  secret,” 
seems,  towards  the  close  of  the  2nd  century,  to  have 
been  associated  with  the  signification  “spurious,” 
and  ultimately  to  have  settled  down  into  the  latter. 
The  separate  books  of  this  collection  are  treated 
of  in  distinct  Articles.  Their  relation  to  the  ca- 
nonical books  of  the  Old  Testamant  is  discussed 
under  Canon. 

Apollo 'nia,  a city  of  Macedonia,  through  which 
Paul  and  Silas  passed  in  their  way  from  Philippi 
and  Amphipolis  to  Thessalonica  (Acts  xvii.  1).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Antonme  Itinerary,  it  was  distant 
30  Roman  miles  from  Amphipolis,  and  37  Roman 
miles  from  Thessalonica. 

Apollo  nius.  1.  Son  of  Thrasa^as  governor  of 
Coele-Syria  and  Phoenice,  under  Selei*ci*S  IV. 
Philopatou,  d.c.  187  ff,,  a bitter  enemy  of  the 
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Jews  (2  Marc.  it.  4),  who  urged  the  king,  at  the 
csQg3tku  of  Simon  the  commander  of  the  Temple,  to 
plunder  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  Macc.  iii.  5 fl’.). 
— 1.  An  officer  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  and  go- 
vernor of  Samaria,  who  led  out  a large  force  against 
Judas  Maccabaeus,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  B.C. 
166  (1  Macc.  iii.  10-12  ; Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  71).  He 
ii  probably  the  sa me  person  who  was  chief  commis- 
uk*t  of  the  revenue  of  Judaea  (1  Macc.  i.  29;  cf. 

2 Macc.  r.  24),  who  spoiled  Jerusalem,  taking 
advantage  of  the  Sabbath  (2  Macc.  v.  24-26),  and 
eoccpiad  a fortified  position  there  (B.C.  168) 
(1  Macc.  i.  30  ff.).— 3.  The  son  of  Menestheus 
poaably  identical  with  the  preceding),  an  envoy 
ocamiseioaed  (B.C.  173)  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
•x  congratulate  Ptolemy  Philometor  on  his  being 
slhrcned  (2  Macc.  iv.  21).— 4.  The  son  of  Geu- 
sam*.  a Syrian  general  under  Antiochus  V.  Eupator, 
c.  B.c.  163  (2  Macc.  xii.  2).— 5.  The  Dai  an  (i.  e. 
one  of  the  Dahae  or  Dai,  a people  of  Sogdiana),  a 
gcvemor  of  Coele-Syria  (1  Macc.  x.  69)  under 
Balas,  who  embraced  the  cause  of  his 
Thai  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  was  appointed  by  him 
x chief  command  (1  Macc.  1.  c.).  Apollonius 
.-xi^ed  a large  force  and  attacked  Jonathan,  the  ally 
«'  Alexander,  bat  was  entirely  defeated  by  him 
(AC.  147)  near  Azotus  (1  Macc.  x.  69-87). 

Apoiloph  &nes,  a Syrian,  killed  by  Judas  Macca- 
Wos  at  Gaz&ra  (2  Macc.  x.  37). 

Apollo*,  a Jew  from  Alexandria,  eloquent 
wtuuh  may  also  mean  learned)  and  mighty  in 
tie  .Scripture* : one  instructed  in  the  way  ot  the 
Lori,  according  to  the  imperfect  view  of  the 
^ladplei  of  John  the  Baptist  (Acts  xviii.  25),  but 
•o  ha  coming  to  Ephesus  during  a temporary  ab- 
kjx  of  St.  Paul,  a.d.  54,  more  perfectly  taught 
by  Aqada  and  Priscilla.  After  this  he  became  a 
pnad»cr  of  the  Gospel,  first  in  Achaia  and  then  in 
Coca  (Acts  xviii.  27,  xix.  1),  where  he  watered 
&£  afeh  Paul  liad  planted  (1  Cor.  iii.  6).  When 
tb»  apsde  wrote  ids  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
Apod*  was  with  or  near  him  (1  Cor.  xri.  12), 
jraaL-iy  at  Ephesus  in  A.D.  57 : we  hear  of  him 
the  that  he  was  unwilliug  at  that  time  to  journey 
to  Corinth,  but  would  do  so  when  he  should  have 
oceTmimt  time.  He  is  mentioned  but  once  more 
b tb*  N.  T..  in  Tit.  iii.  13,  where  Titus  is  de- 
s bed  to  **  bring  Zenas  the  lawyer  and  A polios  on 
tfeor  way  diligently,  that  nothing  may  be  wanting 
:•  them/*  .After  this  nothing  is  known  of  him. 
Tradition  makes  him  bishop  of  Caesarea.  The  exact 
pat  which  Apollo*  took  in  the  missionary  work  of 
tie  lposboiic  age  can  never  be  ascertained,  and  much 
tuithas  conjecture  has  been  spent  on  the  subject. 
After  the  entire  amity  between  St.  Paul  and  him 
which  appears  in  the  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
it  w hardly  possible  to  imagine  any  important  dif- 
ference in  the  doctrines  which  they  taught.  Thus 
mcch  may  safely  be  granted,  that  there  may  have 
bees  difference  enough  in  the  outward  character 
aid  expression  of  the  two  to  attract  the  lover  of 
eloquence  and  philosophy  rather  to  Apolios,  some- 
what perhaps  to  the  disparagement  of  St.  Paul.  It 
has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Apolios  was  the 
author  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

Apollyoii,  or,  as  it  is  literally  in  the  margin  of 
the  A.  V.  of  Rev.  ix.  11,  “a  destroyer,”  is  the  ren- 
dtriag  of  the  Hebrew  word  Abaddon,  “ the  angel 
of  the  bottomless  pit.”  The  Hebrew  term  is  really 
abstract,  and  signifies  “ destruction,”  in  which  sense 
itoesujx  in  Jobxxvi.  6,  xxviii.  22 ; Prov.  xv.  1 1 ; and 


other  passages.  The  angel  Apollvon  is  further  de- 
scribed as  the  king  of  the  locusts  which  rose  from 
the  smoke  of  the  bottomless  pit  at  the  sounding  of 
the  fifth  trumpet.  From  the  occurrence  of  the 
word  in  Ps.  lxxxviii.  11,  the  Rabbins  have  made 
Abaddon  the  nethermost  of  the  two  regions  into 
which  they  divide  the  lower  world.  But  that  in 
Rev.  ix.  11,  Abaddon  is  the  angel  and  not  the 
abyss  is  perfectly  evident  in  the  Greek.  There  is 
no  authority  for  connecting  it  with  “ the  destroyer  ” 
alluded  to  in  1 Cor.  x.  10  ; and  the  explanation 
quoted  by  Bengel,  that  the  name  is  given  in  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  to  show  that  the  locusts  would  be  de- 
structive alike  to  Jew  and  Gentile,  is  far-fetched 
and  unnecessary.  The  etymology  of  Asmodeus, 
the  king  of  the  demons  in  Jewish  mythology,  seems 
to  point  to  a connexion  with  Apoilyon,  in  his  cha- 
racter as  “ the  destroyer  ” or  destroying  angel. 
See  also  Wisd.  xviii.  22,  25.  [Asmodeus.] 
Apostle  (one  sent  forth),  in  the  N.  T.,  originally 
the  official  name  of  those  Twelve  of  the  disciples 
whom  Jesus  chose  to  send  forth  first  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  to  be  with  Him  during  the  course  of  his 
ministry  on  earth.  The  word  also  appeals  to  have 
been  used  in  a non-official  sense  to  designate  a much 
wider  circle  of  Christian  messengers  and  teachers 
(see  2 Cor.  viii.  23 ; Phil.  ii.  25).  It  is  only  of 
those  who  were  officially  designated  Apostles  that 
we  treat  in  this  article.  The  original  qualification 
of  an  Apostle,  as  stated  by  St.  Peter,  on  occasion  of 
electing  a successor  to  the  traitor  Judas,  was,  that 
he  should  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  the 
whole  ministerial  course  of  our  Lord,  from  his  bap- 
tism by  John  till  the  day  when  He  was  taken  up  into 
heaven.  He  himself  describes  them  as  “ they  that 
had  continued  with  Him  in  his  temptations  ” (Luke 
xxii.  28).  By  this  close  personal  intercourse  with 
Him,  they  were  peculiarly  fitted  to  give  testimony 
to  the  facts  of  redemption ; and  we  gather,  from  his 
own  words  in  John  xiv.  26,  xv.  26,  27,  xvi.  13, 
that  an  especial  bestowal  of  the  Spirit’s  influence 
was  granted  them,  by  which  their  memories  were 
quickened,  and  their  power  of  reproducing  that 
which  they  had  heard  from  Him  increased  above 
the  ordinary  measure  of  man.  The  Apostles  were 
from  the  lower  ranks  of  life,  simple  and  unedu- 
cated ; some  of  them  were  related  to  Jesus  according 
to  the  flesh ; some  had  previously  been  disciples  of 
John  the  Baptist.  Our  Lord  chose  them  early  in 
his  public  career,  though  it  is  uncertain  precisely 
at  what  time.  Some  of  them  had  certainly  partly 
attached  themselves  to  Him  before ; but  after  their 
call  as  Apostles  they  appear  to  have  been  continu- 
ously with  Him,  or  in  his  service.  They  seem  to 
have  been  all  on  an  equality,  both  during  and  after 
the  ministry  of  Christ  on  earth.  We  find  one 
indeed,  St.  Peter,  from  fervour  of  personal  cha- 
racter, usually  prominent  among  them,  and  distin- 
guished by  having  the  first  place  assigned  him  in 
founding  the  Jewish  and  Gentile  churches  [Petek]  ; 
but  we  never  find  the  slightest  trace  in  Scripture 
of  any  superiority  or  primacy  being  in  consequence 
accorded  to  him.  We  also  find  that  he  and  two 
others,  James  and  John,  the  sons  of  Zebedec,  are 
admitted  to  the  inner  privacy  of  our  Lord’s  acts 
and  sufferings  on  several  occasions  (Matt.  xvii.  I- 
9,  xxvi.  37 ; Mark  v.  37) ; but  this  is  no  proof 
of  superiority  in  rank  or  office.  Early  in  our 
Lord’s  ministry.  He  sent  them  out  two  and  two  to 
preach  repentance,  and  perform  miracles  in  his 
name  (Matt.  x. ; Luke  ix.).  This  their  mission 
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was  of  the  nature  of  a solemn  call  to  the  children 
of  Israel,  to  whom  it  was  confined  (Matt.  x.  5,  6). 
The  Apostles  were  early  warned  by  their  Master  of 
the  solemn  nature  and  the  danger  of  their  calling 
(Matt.  x.  17).  They  accompanied  Him  in  his  jour- 
neys of  teaching  and  to  the  Jewish  feasts,  saw  his 
wonderful  works,  heard  his  discourses  addressed  to 
the  people  (Matt,  v.-vii.,  xxiii. ; Luke  vi.  13-49.) 
or  those  which  he  held  with  learned  Jews  (Matt, 
xix.  13  if. ; Luke  x.  25  ff.),  made  inquiries  of  Him 
on  religious  matters,  sometimes  concerning  his  own 
sayings,  sometimes  of  a general  nature  (Matt.  xlii. 
10  ff.,  xv.  15  ff,  xviii.  1 ff ; Luke  viii.  9 ff.,  xii. 
41,  xvii.  5 ; John  ix.  2 ff.,  xiv.  5,  22,  &c.):  some- 
times they  worked  miracles  (Mark  vi.  13;  Luke 
ix.  6),  sometimes  attempted  to  do  so  without  suc- 
cess (Matt.  xvii.  16).  They  recognised  their  Master 
as  the  Christ  of  God  (Matt.  xvi.  16  ; Luke  ix.  20), 
and  ascribed  to  Him  supernatural  power  (Luke 
ix.  54) ; but  in  the  recognition  of  the  spiritual 
teaching  and  mission  of  Christ,  they  made  very 
slow  progress,  held  back  as  they  were  by  weakness 
of  apprehension  and  by  national  prejudices  (Matt.  xv. 
16,  xvi.  22,  xvii.  20,  21 ; Luke  ix.  54,  xxiv.  25; 
John  xvi.  12):  they  were  compelled  to  ask  of  Him 
the  explanation  of  eren  his  simplest  parables  (Mark 
viii-  14  ff. ; Luke  xii.  41  ff.),  aud  openly  confessed 
their  weakness  of  faith  (Luke  xvii.  5).  Even  at 
the  removal  of  our  Lord  from  the  earth  they  were 
yet  weak  in  their  knowledge  (Luke  xxiv.  21 ; John 
xvi.  12),  though  He  had  for  so  long  been  carefully 
preparing  and  instructing  them.  And  when  that 
happened  of  which  He  had  so  often  forewarned  them 
— his  apprehension  by  the  chief  priests  and  Phari- 
sees— they  all  forsook  Him  and  fled  (Matt.  xxvi. 
56).  They  left  his  burial  to  one  who  was  not 
of  their  number  and  to  the  women,  and  were  only 
convinced  of  his  resurrection  on  the  very  plainest 
proofs  furnished  by  Himself.  It  was  first  when 
this  fact  became  undeniable  that  light  seems  to  have 
entered  their  minds,  and  not  even  then  without  his 
own  special  aid,  opening  their  understandings  that 
they  might  understand  the  Scriptures.  Even  after 
that,  many  of  them  returned  to  their  common  occu- 
pations (John  xxi.  3 ff.),  and  it  required  a new 
direction  from  the  Lord  to  recall  them  to  their  mis- 
sion, and  re-unite  them  in  Jerusalem  (Acts  i.  4). 
Before  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  Church, 
Peter,  at  least,  seems  to  have  been  specially  inspired 
by  Him  to  declare  the  prophetic  sense  of  Scripture 
respecting  the  traitor  Judas,  and  direct  his  place  to 
be  filled  up.  On  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  ten  days 
after  our  Lord’s  ascension,  the  Holy  Spirit  came 
down  on  the  assembled  church  (Acta  ii.) ; and 
from  that  time  the  Apostles  became  altogether  dif- 
ferent men,  giving  witness  with  power  of  the  life 
and  death  and  resurrection  of  Jesus  as  he  had  de- 
clared they  should  (Luke  xxiv.  48;  Acts  i.  8,  22, 
ii.  32,  iii.  15,  v.  32,  xiii.  31).  First  of  all  the 
mother-church  at  Jerusalem  grew  up  under  their 
hands  (Acts  iii.-vii.),  and  their  superior  dignity  and 
power  were  universally  acknowledges!  by  the  rulers 
and  the  people  (Acts  v.  1 2 ff).  Even  the  persecution 
which  arose  about  Stephen,  and  put  the  first  check 
on  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  in  Judaea,  does  not 
seem  to  have  brought  peril  to  the  Apostles  (Acts 
viii.  1).  Their  first  mission  out  of  Jerusalem  was 
to  Samaria  (Acts  viii.  5-25),  where  the  Lord 
himself  had,  during  his  ministry,  sown  the  seed 
of  the  Gospel.  Here  ends,  properly  speaking  (or 
rather  perhaps  with  the  general  visitation  hinted 
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at  in  Acts  ix.  31),  the  first  period  of  the  Apostles’ 
agency,  during  which  its  centre  is  Jerusalem,  and 
the  prominent  figure  is  that  of  St.  Peter.  Agree- 
ably to  the  promise  or  our  Lord  to  him  (Matt.  xvi. 

18),  which  we  conceive  it  impossible  to  understand 
otherwise  than  in  a personal  sense,  he  among  the 
twelve  foundations  (Rev.  xxi.  14)  was  the  stone  on 
whom  the  Church  was  first  built ; and  it  was  his 
privilege  first  to  open  the  doors  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  to  Jews  (Acts  ii.  14,  22)  and  to  Gentiles 
(Acts  x.  11).— The  centre  of  the  second  period  of 
the  apostolic  agency  is  Antioch,  where  a church 
soon  was  built  up,  consisting  of  Jews  and  Gentiles ; 
and  the  central  figure  of  this  and  of  the  subsequent 
period  is  St.  Paul,  a convert  not  originally  belong- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  Twelve,  but  wonderfully 
repared  and  miraculously  won  for  the  high  office 
Padl],  This  period,  whose  history  (all  that  we 
know  of  it)  is  related  in  Acts  xi.  19-30,  xiii.  1-5, 
was  marked  by  the  united  working  of  Paul  and  the 
other  Apostles,  in  the  co-operation  and  intercourse 
of  the  two  churches  of  Antioch  and  Jerusalem. — 

From  this  time  the  third  apostolic  period  opens, 
marked  by  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  the 
Twelve  from  the  sacred  narrative,  and  the  exclusive 
agency  of  St.  Paul,  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  whole  of  the  remaining  narrative  of  the 
Acts  is  occupied  with  his  missionary  journeys ; 
and  when  we  leave  him  at  Rome,  all  the  Gentile 
churches  from  Jerusalem  round  about  unto  Illyricum 
owe  to  him  their  foundation,  and  look  to  him  for 
supervision.  Of  the  missionary  agency  of  the  rest 
of  the  Twelve,  we  know  absolutely  nothing  from 
the  sacred  narrative.  Some  notices  we  have  of 
their  personal  history,  which  will  be  found  under 
their  respective  names,  together  with  the  principal 
legends,  trustworthy  or  untrustworthy,  which  have 
come  down  to  us  respecting  them.  [See  Peter, 
James,  John  especially.]— As  regards  the  apostolic 
office,  it  seems  to  have  been  pre-eminently  that  of 
founding  the  churches,  and  upholding  them  by 
supernatural  power  specially  bestowed  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  ceased,  as  a matter  of  course,  with  its  first  ic 
holders:  all  continuation  of  it,  from  the  very  con- 
ditions of  its  existence  (cf.  1 Cor.  ix.  1),  being  im- 
possible. The  bishops  of  the  ancient  churches  co- 
existed with,  and  did  not  in  any  sense  succeed, 
the  Apostles ; and  when  it  is  claimed  for  bishops  or 
any  church  officers  that  they  are  their  successors, 
it  can  be  understood  only  chronologically,  and  not 
officially. 

Appa'im.  Son  of  Nadab,  and  descended  from 
Jerahmecl,  the  founder  of  an  important  family  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  30,  31). 

AppeaL  The  principle  of  appeal  w’as  recognized 
by  the  Mosaic  law'  in  the  establishment  of  a central 
court  under  the  presidency  of  the  judge  or  ruler  for 
the  time  being,  before  which  all  cases  too  diffi- 
cult for  the  local  courts  were  to  be  tried  fDcut. 
xvii.  8-9).  According  to  the  above  regulation,  the 
appeal  lay  in  the  time  of  the  Judges  to  the  judge 
(Judg.  iv.  5),  and  under  the  monarchy  to  the 
king,  who  appears  to  have  deputed  certain  persons 
to  inquire  into  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  record  his 
decision  thereon  (2  Sam.  xv.  3).  Jehoshaphat  dele- 
gated his  judicial  authority  to  a court  permanently 
established  for  the  purpose  (2  Chr.  xix.  8).  These 
courts  were  re-established  by  Ezra  (Ezr.  vii.  25). 

After  the  institution  of  the  Sanhedrim  the  final 
appeal  lay  to  them.  A Roman  citizen  under  the 
republic  had  the  right  of  appealing  in  criminal  case* 
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rsm  the  decision  of  a magistrate  to  the  people ; 
as i as  the  emperor  succeeded  to  the  power  of  the 
pnpk,  there  was  am  appeal  to  him  iu  the  last  re- 
ars. St.  Paul,  as  a Roman  citizen,  exercised  a right 
d appeal  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  court 
at  Jerusalem  to  the  emperor  (Acts  xxv.  11).  But 
e no  decision  had  been  given,  there  could  be  no 
appeal,  properly  speaking,  in  his  case : the  lan- 
pag*  used  (Acta  xxv.  9)  implies  the  right  on  the 
part  »f  the  accused  of  electing  either  to  be  tried  by 
the  provincial  magistrate,  or  by  the  emperor.  Since 
the  procedure  in  the  Jewish  courts  at  that  period 
ru  of  a mixed  and  undefined  character,  the  Roman 
and  the  Jewish  authorities  co-existing  and  cany i tig 
«t  the  course  of  justice  between  them,  Paul  availed 
iamself  of  his  undoubted  privilege  to  be  tried  by 
the  pore  Roman  Law. 

Ap  phia-  (a  Greek  form  of  the  Latin  Appid),  a 
C&nstian  woman  addressed  jointly  with  Philemon 
sod  Arciuppus  in  Philem.  2,  apparently  a member 
d PLdan  era's  household,  and  not  improbably  his 
*tfe. 

Apphu,  “ the  wary,**  according  to  Jlichaelis, 
Rruime  of  Jonathan  Maccabaeu9  (1  Macc.  ii.  5). 

Appii  For  um,  a well-known  station  on  the 
Appon  Way,  the  great  road  which  led  from  Rome 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  St. 
PnL  having  landed  at  Puteoli  (Acts  xxviii.  13)  on 
fcs  arrival  nom  Malta,  proceeded  under  the  charge  of 
tie  o&turioa  along  the  Appian  Way  towards  Rome, 
aad  loaod  at  Appii  Forum  a group  of  Christians 
via  hid  gone  to  meet  him  (ver.  15).  The  position 
d tha  place  is  fixed  by  the  ancient  Itineraries  at 
43  mis  from  Rome.  Horace  describes  it  as  full  of 
tiirrai  and  boatmen.  This  arose  from  the  cir- 
cssuace  that  it  was  at  the  northern  end  of  a canal 
wkak  ran  parallel  with  the  road,  through  a con- 
wkn ak  part  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes.  There  is 
ac  tarulty  in  identifying  the  site  with  some  ruins 
tar  I'tpoiUi ; and  in  fact  the  43rd  milestone  is 
pservad  there.  [THREE  Taverns.] 

Apple-Tree,  Apple  (Heb.  tappuach).  Mention 
d tke  apple-tree  occurs  in  the  A.  V.,  in  the  follow- 
er packages.  Cant.  ii.  3 : “ As  the  apple-tree 
the  trees  of  the  wood,  so  is  my  beloved 
a wig  the  sons.  I sat  down  under  his  shadow 
nth  great  delight,  and  his  fruit  was  sweet  to  my 
cate.”  Cant.  viii.  5 : “I  raised  thee  up  under 
tin  apple-tree ; there  thy  mother  brought  thee 
irta.*  Joel  i.  12,  where  the  apple-tree  is  named 
via  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  pomegranate,  and  the 
palm-trees,  as  withering  under  the  desolating  effects 
ef  the  locust,  palmer-worm,  Ac.  The  fruit  of  this 
tr*  i*  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxv.  11:  “A  word  fitly 
sfekes  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver.” 
b <lant.  iL  5 : “ Comfort  me  with  apples,  for  I am 
sick  of  lore  ;**  vii.  8,  “ The  smell  of  thy  nose  (shall 
be)  like  apples.”  It  is  a difficult  matter  to  say 
what  » the  specific  tree  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
word  tappuach.  Most  modem  writers  maintain 
that  it  is  either  the  quince  or  the  citron.  The 
quince  has  some  plausible  arguments  in  its  favour. 
The  fragrance  of  the  quince  was  held  in  high  esteem 
by  the  ancients.  “ Its  scent,”  says  an  Arabic 
acthor,  **  cheers  my  soul,  renews  my  strength,  and 
restore*  my  breath.”  The  quince  was  sacred  to 
Vans.  On  the  other  hand,  Hr.  Hoyle  says,  “ The 
rrh  colour,  fragrant  odour,  and  handsome  appear- 
ance of  the  citron,  whether  in  flower  or  in  fruit, 
are  particularly  suited  to  the  passages  of  Scripture 
aaatioced  above.”  But  neither  the  quince  nor  the 
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citron  nor  the  apple  appears  fully  to  answer  to  all 
the  Scriptural  allusions.  The  tappuach  must  de- 
note some  tree  the  fruit  of  which  is  sweet  to  the 
taste,  and  possesses  some  fragrant  and  restorative 
properties,  in  order  to  meet  ail  the  demands  of  the 
Biblical  allusions.  Both  the  quince  and  the  citron 
may  satisfy  the  last-named  requirement ; but  it  can 
hardly  be  said  that  either  of  these  fruits  are  sweet 
to  the  taste.  The  orange  would  answer  all  the  de- 
mands of  the  Scriptural  passages,  and  orange-trees 
are  found  in  Palestine ; but  there  does  not  appear 
sufficient  evidence  that  this  tree  was  known  in  the 
earlier  times  to  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  the 
tree  having  been  in  all  probability  introduced  at  a 
later  period.  As  to  the  apple-tree  being  the  tap- 
puach, most  travellers  assert  that  this  fruit  is 
generally  of  a very  inferior  quality.  Moreover  the 
apple  would  hardly  merit  the  character  for  excellent 
fragrance  which  the  tappuach  is  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed. The  question  of  identification,  therefore, 
must  still  be  left  an  open  one.  As  to  the  Apples 
op  Sodom,  see  Vine  of  Sodom.  The  expression 
“ apple  of  the  eye  ” occurs  in  Deut.  xxxii.  10  ; Ps. 
xvii.  8 ; Prov.  vii.  2 ; Lam.  ii.  18 ; Zech.  ii.  8. 
The  English  word  is  the  representative  of  one 
entirely  different  from  that  cousidered  above:  the 
Hebrew’  word  being  tshdn,  “little  man” — the  exact 
equivalent  of  the  English  pupil,  the  Latin  pupillus. 

Aquila,  a Jew  whom  St.  Paul  found  at  Corinth 
on  his  arrival  from  Athens  (Acts  xviii.  2).  He  was 
a native  of  Pontus,  but  had  fled,  with  his  wife 
Priscilla,  from  Rome,  in  consequence  of  an  order 
of  Claudius  commanding  all  Jews  to  leave  the  city 
[Claudius].  He  became  acquainted  with  St. 
Paul,  and  they  abode  together,  and  wrought  at 
their  common  trade  of  making  the  Cilician  tent  or 
hair-cloth  [Paul].  On  the  departure  of  the 
Apostle  from  Corinth,  a year  and  6ix  months  after, 
Priscilla  and  Aquila  accompanied  him  to  Ephesus 
on  his  way  to  Syria.  There  they  remained;  and 
when  Apollos  came  to  Ephesus,  knowing  only  the 
baptism  of  John,  they  took  him  and  taught  him 
the  way  of  the  Lord  more  perfectly.  At  what  time 
they  became  Christians  is  uncertain.  When  1 Cor. 
was  written,  Aquila  and  his  wife  were  still  in 
Ephesus  (1  Cor.  xvi.  19);  but  in  Rom.  xvi.  3 ff., 
we  find  them  again  at  Rome,  and  their  house  a 
place  of  assembly  for  the  Christians.  They  are 
there  described  as  having  endangered  their  lives 
for  that  of  the  Apostle.  In  2 Tim.  iv.  19,  they 
are  saluted  as  being  with  Timotheus,  probably  at 
Ephesus.  In  both  these  latter  places  the  form 
l’risca  and  not  Priscilla  is  used. 

At,  or  At  of  Moab,  one  of  the  chief  places  of  Moab 
(Is.  xv.  1 ; Num.  xxi.  28).  In  later  times  the  place 
was  known  as  Areopolis  and  Rabbath-Moab,  $,  e. 
the  great  city  of  Moab.  The  site  is  still  called 
Rabba  ; it  lies  about  half-way  between  Kerak  and 
the  Wady  Mojeb,  10  or  11  miles  from  each,  the 
Roman  road  passing  through  it.  The  remains  are 
not  important.  In  the  books  of  Moses,  Ar  appears 
to  be  used  as  a representative  name  for  the  whole 
nation  of  Moab  ; see  Deut.  ii.  9,  18,  29 ; and  also 
Num.  xxi.  15. 

A'ra.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jether,  the  head  of  a 
family  of  Asherites  (1  Chr.  vii.  38). 

A rab,  a city  of  Judah  in  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict, probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron, 
mentioned  only  in  Josh.  xv.  52. 

Ar'abah.  Although  this  word  appears  in  the 
A.  V.  in  its  original  shape  only  in  Josh,  xviii. 
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18,  yet  in  the  Hebrew  text  it  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. It  is  used  generally  to  indicate  a barren, 
uninhabitable  district,  but  “ the  Arabah  ” indicates 
more  particularly  the  deep-sunken  valley  or  trench 
which  forms  the  most  striking  among  the  many 
striking  natural  features  of  Palestine,  and  which 
extends  with  great  uniformity  of  formation  from 
the  slopes  of  Hermon  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf  ( Gulf  of 
Akabah)  of  the  lied  Sea  ; the  most  remarkable  de- 
pression known  to  exist  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
Through  the  northern  portion  of  this  extraordinary 
fissure  the  Jordan  rushes  through  the  lakes  of  Huleh 
and  Gennesareth  down  its  tortuous  course  to  the 
deep  chasm  of  the  Dead  Sea.  This  portion,  about 
150  miles  in  length,  is  known  amongst  the  Arabs 
by  the  name  of  el-Ghor.  The  southern  boundary 
of  the  Ghor  is  the  wall  of  cliffs  which  crosses  the 
▼alley  about  10  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
From  their  summits,  southward  to  the  Gulf  of 
Akabah,  the  valley  changes  its  name,  or,  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say,  retains  its  old  name  of 
Wady  el-Arabah.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
the  times  of  the  conquest  and  the  monarchy  the 
name  “ Arabah  ” was  applied  to  the  valley  in  the 
entire  length  of  both  its  southern  and  northern  por- 
tions. Thus  in  Deut.  i.  1,  probably,  and  in  Deut. 

ii.  8,  certainly  (A.  V.  “ plain  ” in  both  cases),  the 
allusion  is  to  the  southern  portion,  while  the  other 
passages,  in  which  the  name  occurs,  point  to  the 
northern  portion.  In  Deut.  iii.  17,  iv.  49  ; Josh. 

iii.  16,  xi.  ‘2,  xii.  3;  and  2 K.  xiv.  25,  both  the 
Dead  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Cinneroth  (Gennesareth) 
are  named  in  close  connexion  with  the  Arabah.  The 
allusions  in  Deut.  xi.  30  ; Josh.  viii.  14,  xii.  1, 
xviii.  18;  2 Sam.  ii.  29,  iv.  7 ; 2 K.  xxv.  4; 
Jer.  xxxix.  4,  Iii.  7,  become  at  once  iutelligible 
when  the  meaning  of  the  Arabah  is  known.  In 
Josh.  xi.  16  and  xii.  8 the  Arabah  takes  its  place 
with  “the  mountain,”  “the  lowland”  plains  of 
Philistia  and  Esdraelon,  “ the  south  ” and  “ the 
plain  ” of  Coele-Syria,  as  one  of  the  great  natural 
divisions  of  the  conquered  country. 

Arabat'tine,  in  Idumaea  (l  Macc.  v.  3). 
[Acrabbim.] 

Ara'bia,  a country  known  in  the  0.  T.  under  two 
designations : — 1 . The  East  Country  (Gen.  xxv.  6) ; 
or  perhaps  the  East  (Gen.  x.  30;  Num.  xxiii.  7 ; 
Is.  ii.  6)  ; and  Laiid  of  the  sons  of  the  East 
(Gen.  xxix.  1);  gentile  name,  Sons  of  the  East 
(Judg.  vi.  3,  vii.  12  ; 1 K.  iv.  30 ; Job  i.  3 ; Is.  xi. 
14  ; Jer.  xlix.  28  ; Ex.  xxv.  4),  From  these  pas- 
sages it  appears  that  the  Land  of  the  East  and 
Sons  of  the  East  indicate,  primarily,  the  country 
east  of  Palestine,  and  the  tribes  descended  from 
Ishmael  and  from  Keturah ; and  that  this  original 
signification  may  have  become  gradually  extended 
to  Arabia  and  its  inhabitants  generally,  though 
without  any  strict  limitation.  The  third  and  fourth 
passages  above  referred  to  relate  to  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia.  2.  'Arab  and  'Arab,  whence  Arabia 
(2  Chr.  ix.  14;  Is.  xxi.  13;  Jer.  xxv.  24;  Ez. 
xxvii.  21).  This  name  seems  to  have  the  same 
geographical  reference  as  the  former  name  to  the 
country  and  tribes  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  chiefly 
north  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.~Arabia  may  be 
divided  into  Arabia  Proper,  containing  the  whole 
peninsula  as  far  ns  the  limits  of  the  northern  deserts ; 
Northern  Arabia , constituting  the  great  desert  of 
Arabia ; and  Western  Arabia,  the  desert  of  Petra 
nnd  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  the  country  that  has 
been  called  Arabia  Pctraea.  I.  Arabia  Proper,  or 
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the  Arabian  peninsula,  consists  of  high  table-land, 
declining  towards  the  north ; its  most  elevated 
portions  being  the  chain  of  mountains  running  nearly 
parallel  to  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  territory  east  of  the 
southern  part  of  this  chain.  So  far  as  the  interior 
has  been  explored,  it  consists  of  mountainous  and 
desert  tracts,  relieved  by  large  districts  under  culti- 
vation, well  peopled,  watered  by  wells  and  streams, 
and  enjoying  periodical  rains.  The  most  fertile 
tracts  are  those  on  the  south-west  and  south.  The 
modern  Yemen  is  especially  productive,  and  at  the 
same  time,  from  its  mountainous  character,  pic- 
turesque. The  settled  regions  of  the  interior  also 
appear  to  be  more  fertile  than  is  generally  believed 
to  be  the  case ; and  the  deserts  afford  pasturage 
after  the  rains.  The  products  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  as  coming  from  Arabia  will  be  found  described 
under  their  respective  heads.  They  seem  to  refer, 
in  many  instances,  to  merchandise  of  Ethiopia  and 
India,  carried  to  Palestine  by  Arab  and  other  traders. 
Gold,  however,  was  perhaps  found  in  small  quan- 
tities in  the  beds  of  torrents ; and  the  spices, 
incense,  and  precious  stones,  brought  from  Arabia 
(1  K.  x.  2,  10,  15;  2 Chr.  ix.  1,9,  14;  Is.  lx.  G ; 
Jer.  vi.  20  ; Ez.  xxvii.  22),  probably  were  the 
products  of  the  southern  provinces,  still  celebrated 
lor  spices,  frankincense,  ambergris,  &e.,  as  well  as 
for  the  onyx  and  other  precious stoues. — II.  Northern 
Arabia,  or  the  Arabian  Desert,  is  a high,  undula- 
ting, parched  plain,  of  which  the  Euphrates  forms 
the  natural  boundary  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the 
frontier  of  Syria,  whence  it  is  bounded  by  the 
latter  country  and  the  desert  of  Petra  on  the 
north-west  and  west,  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  form- 
ing its  southern  limit.  It  has  few  oases,  the  water 
of  the  wells  is  generally  either  brackish  or  unpo- 
table,  and  it  is  visited  by  the  sand-wind  called 
Samoom.  The  Arabs  find  pasture  for  their  flocks 
and  herds  after  the  rains,  and  in  the  more  depressed 
plains ; and  the  desert  generally  produces  prickly 
shrubs,  &c.,  on  which  the  camels  feed.  The  in- 
habitants were  known  to  the  ancients  as  “dwellers 
in  tents,”  Scenitae  (comp.  Is.  xiii.  20 ; Jer.  xlix.  31  ; 
Ezek.  xxxviii.  11);  and  they  extended  from  Baby- 
lonia on  the  east  (comp.  Num.  xxiii.  7 ; 2 Chr.  xxi. 
1 6 ; Is.  ii.  6,  xiii.  20),  to  the  borders  of  Egypt  on 
the  west.  These  tribes,  principally  descended  from 
Ishmael  and  from  Keturah,  have  always  led  a 
wandering  and  pastoral  life.  Their  predatory  habits 
are  several  times  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  16,  17,  xxvi.  7 ; Job  i.  15;  Jer.  iii.  2). 
They  conducted  a considerable  trade  of  merchan- 
dise of  Arabia  and  India  from  the  shores  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  (Ezek.  xxvii.  20-24),  whence  a chain 
of  oases  still  forms  caravan-stations ; and  they  like- 
wise traded  from  the  western  portions  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  latter  traffic  appears  to  be  frequently 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Ishmaelitcs,  Ketu- 
rahites,  and  other  Arabian  peoples  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
25,  28;  1 K.  x.  15,  25;  2 Chr.  ix.  14,  24; 
Is.  lx.  6 ; Jer.  vi.  20),  and  probably  consisted  of  the 
products  of  southern  Arabia  and  of  the  op]x>site 
shores  of  Ethiopia : it  seems,  however,  to  have  been 
chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Idumaea  ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  re- 
ferences to  the  latter  people  and  to  the  tribes  of 
Northern  Arabia  in  the  passages  relating  to  this 
traffic.  That  certain  of  these  tribes  brought  tribute 
to  Jehoshaphat  appears  from  2 Chr.  xvii.  1 1 ; and 
elsewhere  there  are  indications  of  such  tribute. 
Respecting  these  tribes,  see  Ishmael,  Keturah. — 
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TL  Western  Arabia  includes  the  peninsula  of  Sinai 
and  the  desert  of  Petra,  corresponding 
fanLr  with  the  limits  of  Arabia  Pctraea.  The 
job  name  is  probably  derived  from  that  of  its 
tsiti  aty  ; not  trom  its  stony  character.  It  was  in 
*is  arises*  times  inhabited  by  a people  whose  gen- 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  the  Horites 
<r  Bonm  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20,  21,  22,  29,  30 ; 
ItosL  a.  12,  22).  [HoiUTES.]  Its  later  inhabit- 
zsti  wee  in  part  the  same  as  those  of  the  preceding 
mrsiGa  of  Arabia,  as  indeed  the  boundary  of  the 
two  countries  is  arbitrary  and  unsettled  ; but  it  was 
ao*tiy  peopled  by  descendants  of  Esau,  and  was  ge- 
nerally known  as  the  land  of  Edom,  or  Idumaea 
[£bom];  as  well  as  by  its  older  appellation,  the 
lam  of  Seir,  or  Mount  Seir  [Seir],  The  com* 
aoo  origin  of  the  Idumaeans  from  Esau  and  Ishrnael 
s bund  in  the  marriage  ofthe  former  with  a daughter 
of  the  latter  (Gen.  xxviii.  9,  rari.  3).  The  Naba- 
ilw<  succeeded  to  the  Idumaeans,  and  Idumaea  is 
o®ueoed  only  as  a geographical  designation  after 
Se  tme  of  Josephus.  The  Nabathaeans  are  iclen- 
tnLod  with  Nebaioth,  son  of  Ishrnael  (Gen.  xxv.  13  ; 
k ix.  7).  Petra  was  in  the  great  ronte  of  the 
vateu  caravan-traffic  of  Arabia,  and  of  the  mer- 
terfiae  brought  up  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  See  Edom, 
£lltb,  LilON-GEiiER,  Lc.  — Inhabitants.  The 
hke  every  other  ancient  nation  of  any 
osafcnty,  have  traditions  representing  their  country 
b crrgnsaUy  inhabited  by  races  which  became  ex- 
t*s  at  a very  remote  period.  The  majority  of 
•her  historians  derive  these  tribes  from  Shem  ; but 
teas.  man  Hazn,  though  not  through  Cush.  Their 
esrije*.  tr^iitlons  that  have  any  obvious  iclation  to 
Kbk  r^Vr  the  origin  of  the  existing  nation  in 
ftet as  instance  to  Kahtan,  whom  they  and  most 
Ltrxpaa  scholars  identify  with  Joktan ; and 
Botiy  t*  iahmael,  whom  they  assert  to  have 
carbd  c descendant  of  Kahtan.  They  are  silent 
Cushite  settlements  in  Arabia;  but 
Eioaer  research,  we  think,  proves  that  Cushites 
vet jeaag  its  early  inhabitants.  [Ccsn.]—  1.  The 
iszsmats  of  Joktan  occupied  the  principal  por- 
of  the  south  and  south-west  of  the  peninsula, 
vac  eriooies  in  the  interior.  In  Genesis  (x.  30)  it 
a nd.  “ and  their  dwelling  was  from  Mesha,  as 
k«:  guest  unto  Sephar,  a mount  of  the  East 
The  position  of  Mesha  is  very  uncer- 
tn;  it  ts  most  reasonably  supposed  to  be  the 
v’Qtera  lhnit  of  the  tirst  settlers  [Mesha]:  Sephar 
a sdcubtedly  Dhafari,  or  Zafari,  of  the  Arabs,  a 
scar  not  uncommon  in  the  peninsula,  but  especially 
thai  of  two  celebrated  towns — one  being  the  seaport 
cc.  the  south  coast,  near  Mirbdt ; the  other,  now  in 
racs,  near  Sandy  and  said  to  be  the  ancient  resi- 
de** of  the  Himyerite  kings.  The  latter  is  probably 
Sephar;  it  is  situate  near  a thuriferous  mountain, 
nd  exports  the  best  frankincense  ^Sephar],  Iu 
the  district  indicated  above  ore  distinct  and  un- 
doubted traces  of  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Joktan 
n»Caoed  in  Genesis  {x.  26-29),  such  as  Hadramd'xt 
hi  Hjxarmaveth,  Azdl  for  Uzal,  Sebd  for  Sheba,  &c. 
Thor  remains  are  found  in  the  existing  inhabitants 
of  .at  least)  its  eastern  portion,  and  their  records 
it  the  numerous  Himyerite  ruins  and  inscriptions.— 
The  principal  Joktan  ite  kingdom,  and  the  chief 
state  of  ancient  Arabia,  was  that  of  the  Yemen, 
founded  (according  to  the  Arabs)  by  Yaarub,  the 
kb  (or  descendant)  of  Kahtin  (Joktan).  Its  most 
Mtwrt  caprtd  was  probably  San’d , formerly  calied 
Aiai  after  Aril,  son  of  Joktan.  [Uzal.]  The 
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other  capitals  were  Ma-rib,  or  Sebd,  and  Zaf&ri. 
This  was  the  Biblical  kingdom  of  Sheba.  Its  rulers, 
and  most  of  its  people,  were  descendants  of  Seim 
( = Sheba),  whence  the  classical  Sabaei.  Among 
its  rulers  was  probably  the  Queen  of  Sheba  who 
came  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  (1  K.  x.  2). 
[Sheba.]  The  dominant  tamily  was  apparently 
that  of  Hiroyer,  son  (or  descendant)  of  Sebd.  A 
member  of  this  family  founded  the  more  modem 
kingdom  of  the  Himyerites.  The  testimony  of  the 
Bible,  and  of  the  classical  writers,  as  well  as  native 
tradition,  seems  to  prove  that  the  latter  appellation 
superseded  the  former  only  shortly  before  the  Chris- 
tian era:  i.e.  after  the  foundation  of  the  later  king- 
dom. The  rule  of  the  Himyerites  (whence  the 
Homeritae  of  classical  authors)  probably  extended 
over  the  modem  Yemen , Hadram&wt,  and  Mahreh. 
Their  kingdom  lasted  until  A.D.  525,  when  it  fell 
before  an  Abyssinian  invasion.  Already,  about  the 
middle  of  the  4th  century,  the  kings  of  Axum 
appear  to  have  become  masters  of  part  of  the 
Yemen,  adding  to  their  titles  the  names  of  places 
in  Arabia  belonging  to  the  Himyerites.  After  lour 
reigns  they  were  succeeded  by  Himyerite  princes, 
vassals  of  Persia,  the  last  of  whom  submitted  to 
Mohammad.  Kings  of  Hadramawt  (the  classical 
Chatramotitae)  are  also  enumerated  by  the  Arabs, 
and  distinguished  from  the  descendants  of  Yaarub, 
an  indication  of  their  separate  descent  from  Hazar- 
maveth  [Hazarmaveth].  The  Greek  geogra- 
phers mention  a fourth  people  in  conjunction  with 
the  Sabaei,  Homeritae,  and  Chatramotitae, — the 
Minaei,  who  have  not  been  identified  with  any 
Biblical  or  modem  name.  Some  place  them  as  high 
as  Mekkeh,  and  derive  their  name  from  Mind  (the 
sic  red  valley  N.E.  of  that  city),  or  from  the  god- 
dess Manfrh,  worshipped  in  the  district  between 
Mekkeh  and  El-Medeench.  The  other  chief  Jok- 
tanite  kingdom  was  that  of  the  Hij&z,  founded  By 
Jurhum,  the  brother  of  Yaarub,  who  left  the 
Yemen  and  settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mekkeh. 
The  Arab  lists  of  its  kings  are  inextricably  confused ; 
but  the  name  of  their  leader  and  that  of  two  of  his 
successors  wasMud&I  (or  El-Mudad),  who  probably 
represents  Almodad  [Almodadj.  ishrnael,  according 
to  the  Arabs,  married  a daughter  of  the  first  Mudad, 
whence  sprang  ’Adntfn  the  ancestor  of  Mohammad. 
This- kingdom,  situate  in  a less  fertile  district  than 
the  Yemen,  and  engaged  in  conflict  with  aboriginal 
tribes,  never  attained  the  importance  of  that  of 
the  south.  It  merged,  by  intermarringe  and  con- 
quest, into  the  tribes  of  Ishrnael.  An  Arab  author 
identifies  Jurhum  with  Iladoram  [Hadoram.]— 
2.  The  Ishmaelites  appear  to  have  entered  the 
peninsula  from  the  north-west.  That  they  Lave 
spread  over  the  whole  of  it  (with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  districts  on  the  south  coast  which  are 
said  to  be  still  inhabited  by  unmixed  Joktanite 
peoples),  and  that  the  modern  nation  is  predomi- 
nantly Ishmaelite,  is  asserted  by  the  Arabs.  They 
do  not,  however,  carry  up  their  genealogies  higher 
than  ’Adnln  (as  we  have  already  said),  and  they 
have  lost  the  names  of  most  of  Ishmael’s  immediate 
and  near  descendants.  Such  as  have  been  identified 
with  existing  names  will  be  found  under  the  several 
articles  bearing  their  names.  [See  also  Hagarknes.J 
They  extended  northwards  trom  the  Hijaz  into  the 
Arabian  desert,  where  they  mixed  with  Keturahites 
and  other  Abrahamic  peoples:  and  westwards  to 
Idumaea,  where  they  mixed  with  Edomites,  &c. 
The  tribes  sprung  from  Ishrnael  have  always  been 
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governed  by  petty  chiefs  or  heads  of  families  (sheykhs 
and  emeers) ; they  have  generally  followed  a patri- 
archal life, and  have  not  originated  kingdoms,  though 
they  have  in  some  instances  succeeded  to  those  of 
Joktanites,  the  principal  one  of  these  being  that  of 
El-Hecreh.  With  reference  to  the  Ishmaelites  gene- 
rally, we  may  observe,  that  although  their  first 
settlements  in  the  Hijaz,  and  their  spreading  over  a 
great  part  of  the  northern  portious  of  the  peninsula, 
are  sufficiently  proved,  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  wide 
extension  given  to  them  by  Arab  tradition.  Moham- 
mad derived  from  the  Jews  whatever  tradition  ho 
pleased,  and  silenced  any  contrary,  by  the  Kurin 
or  his  own  dicta.  This  religions  element,  which 
does  not  directly  affect  the  tribes  of  Joktan  (whose 
settlements  are  otherwise  unquestionably  identified), 
has  a great  influence  over  those  of  Ishmael.  They 
therefore  cannot  be  certainly  proved  to  have  spread 
over  the  peninsula,  notwithstanding  the  almost 
universal  adoption  of  their  language  (which  is  gene- 
rally acknowledged  to  have  been  the  Arabic  com- 
monly so  called),  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
the  Arabs ; but  from  these  and  other  considerations 
it  becomes  at  the  same  time  highly  probable  that 
they  now  form  the  predominant  element  of  the  Arab 
nation.— 3.  Of  the  descendants  of  Keturah  the 
Arabs  say  little.  They  appear  to  have  settled  chiefly 
north  of  the  peninsula  in  Desert  Arabia,  from  Pales- 
tine to  the  Persian  Gulf ; and  the  passages  in  the 
Bible  in  which  mention  is  made  of  Dedan  (except 
those  relating  to  the  Cushite  Dedan,  Gen.  x.  7)  refer 
apparently  to  the  tribe  sprung  from  this  race  (Is. 
xxi.  13;  Jer.  xxv.  23 ; Ez.  xxvii.  20),  perhaps 
with  an  admixture  of  the  Cushite  Dedan,  who  seems 
to  have  passed  up  the  western  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  [Kktukah.]— 4.  In  Northern  and  Western 
Arabia  are  other  peoples  which,  from  their  geogra- 
phical position  and  mode  of  life,  arc  sometimes  classed 
with  the  Arabs.  Of  these  are  Amalek,  the  descend- 
ants of  Esau,  &c.  — Religion.  The  most  ancient 
idolatry  of  the  Arabs  we  must  conclude  to  have  been 
fetishism,  of  which  there  are  striking  proofs  in  the 
sacred  trees  and  6tones  of  historical  times,  and  in  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  or  Sabacism.  To 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  we  find  allusions 
in  Job  (xxxi.  26-28)  and  to  the  belief  in  the  in- 
fluence of  the  stars  to  give  rain  (xxxviii.  31),  where 
the  Pleiades  give  rain,  and  Orion  withholds  it ; 
and  again  in  Judges  (v.  2u)  where  the  stars  fight 
against  the  host  of  Siscra.  The  names  of  the  ob- 
jects of  the  earlier  fetishism,  the  6tone-won»hip, 
tree-worship,  &c.,  of  various  tribes,  are  too  nu- 
merous to  mention.  One,  that  of  Manah,  the 
goddess  worshipped  between  Mekkeh  and  El- 
Medeeneh  has  been  compared  with  Meni  (Is.  lxv. 
11),  which  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  “number.” 
Magianism,  an  importation  from  Chaldaea  and 
Persia,  must  be  reckoned  among  the  religions  of  the 
Pagan  Arabs ; but  it  never  had  very  numerous 
followers.  Christianity  was  introduced  in  southern 
Arabia  towards  the  close  of  the  2nd  century,  and 
about  a century  later  it  had  made  great  progress. 
It  flourished  chiefly  in  the  Yemen,  where  many 
churches  were  built.  It  also  rapidly  advanced  in 
other  portions  of  Arabia,  through  the  kingdom  of 
Heereh  and  the  contiguous  countries,  Ghassan,  and 
other  parts.  The  persecutions  of  the  Christians 
brought  about  the  full  of  the  Himyerite  dynasty  by 
the  invasion  of  the  Christian  ruler  of  Abyssinia. 
Judaism  was  propagated  in  Arabia,  principally  by 
Karaites,  at  the  captivity,  but  it  was  introduced 
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before  that  time : it  became  very  prevalent  in  the 
Yemen,  and  in  the  Hijdz,  especially  at  Khcvbar 
and  El-Medeeneh,  where  there  are  said  to  be  still 
tribes  of  Jewish  extraction.— Language.  Arabic, 
the  language  of  Arabia,  is  the  most  developed  and 
the  richest  of  the  Semitic  languages,  and  the  only 
one  of  which  we  have  an  extensive  literature:  it 
is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  to  the  study  of 
Hebrew.  Of  its  early  phases  we  know  nothing; 
while  we  have  archaic  monuments  of  the  Himyeritic 
(the  ancient  language  of  southern  Arabia),  though 
we  cannot  fix  their  precise  ages.  Of  the  existence 
of  Hebrew  and  Chaldee  (or  Aramaic)  in  the  time  of 
Jacob  there  is  evidence  in  Gen.  xxxi.  47 ; and 
probably  Jacob  and  Laban  understood  each  other, 
the  one  speaking  Hebrew  and  the  other  Chaldee.  It 
seems  also  (Judg.  vii.  9-15)  that  Gideon,  or  Phurah, 
or  both,  understood  the  conversation  of  the  “ Mi- 
diauites,  and  the  Amalakites,  and  all  the  children  of 
the  east.”  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  in  the 
14th  or  13th  cent.  B.C.  the  Semitic  languages 
differed  much  less  than  in  after  times.  But  it 
appears  from  2 K.  xviii.  26,  that  in  the  8th  cent.  B.C. 
only  the  educated  classes  among  the  Jews  under- 
stood Aramaic.  With  these  evidences  before  us, 
and  making  a due  distinction  between  the  archaic 
and  the  known  phases  of  the  Aramaic  and  the 
Arabic,  we  think  that  the  Himyeritic  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a sister  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Arabic 
(commonly  so  called)  as  a sister  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Aramaic,  or,  in  its  classical  phasis , as  a 
descendant  of  a sister  of  these  two,  but  that  the 
Himyeritic  is  mixed  with  an  African  language,  and 
that  the  other  dialects  of  Arabia  are  in  like  manner, 
though  in  a much  less  degree,  mixed  with  an  African 
language. — Respecting  the  Himyeritic,  until  lately 
little  was  known  ; but  monuments  bearing  inscrip- 
tions in  this  language  have  been  discovered  in  the 
southern  parts  of  the  peninsula,  principally  in 
Had  rain  a wt  and  the  Yemen,  and  some  of  the  in- 
scriptions have  been  published.— The  manners  and 
customs  of  the  Arabs  are  of  great  value  in  illus- 
trating the  Bible.  No  one  can  mix  with  this  people 
without  being  constantly  and  forcibly  reminded 
either  of  the  early  patriarchs  or  of  the  settled 
Israelites.  We  may  instance  their  pastoral  life, 
their  hospitality,  that  most  remarkable  of  desert 
virtues  [Hosiutality],  their  universal  respect 
for  age  (comp.  Lev.  xix.  32),  their  familial-  defer- 
ence (comp.  2 K.  v.  13),  their  superstitious  regard 
for  the  beard.  On  the  signet-ring,  which  is  worn 
on  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand,  is  usually  in- 
scribed a sentence  expressive  of  submission  to  God, 
or  of  HL<  perfection,  &c.,  explaining  Ex.  xxxix.  30, 
“ the  engraving  of  a signet,  Holiness  to  the  Lord," 
and  the  saying  of  our  Lord  (John  iii.  33),“  He  . . . 
hath  set  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true.”  As  a mark 
of  trust,  this  ring  is  given  to  another  person  (as 
in  Gen.  xli.  42).  The  iukhorn  worn  in  the  girdle  is 
also  very  ancient  (E*.  ix.  2,  3,  1 1),  as  well  as  the 
veil.  A man  lias  a right  to  claim  his  cousin  in 
marriage,  and  he  relinquishes  this  right  by  taking 
off  his  shoe,  as  the  kinsman  of  Kuth  did  to  Boaz 
(Ruth  iv.  7,  8). — References  in  the  Bible  to  the 
Arabs  themselves  are  still  more  clearly  illustrated 
by  the  manners  of  the  modern  people,  in  their  pre- 
datory expeditions,  their  mode  of  warfare,  their 
caravan  journeys,  Sic.  To  the  interpretation  of  the 
book  of  Job,  an  intimate  knowledge  of  this  pcoplt 
and  their  language  and  literature  is  essentinl ; for 
many  of  the  most  obscure  passages  can  only  be 
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explained  by  that  knowledge.— Commerce.  Direct 
cation  of  the  commerce  of  the  south  does  not 
appear  to  be  made  in  the  Bible,  but  it  seems  to 
bare  passed  to  Palestine  principally  through  the 
northern  tribes.  Passages  relating  to  the  fleets  of 
Solomon  and  to  the  maritime  trade,  however,  bear 
ea  thus  subject,  which  is  a curious  study  for  the  his- 
torical inquirer.  The  Joktanite  people  of  southern 
Arabia  have  always  been,  in  contradistinction  to 
tbs  khmaelite  tribes,  addicted  to  a seafaring  life. 
The  latter  were  caravan-merchants;  the  former, 
the  chief  traders  of  the  Red  Sea,  carrying  their 
commerce  to  the  shores  of  India,  as  well  as  to  the 
nearer  coasts  of  Africa.  The  classical  writers  also 
make  frequent  mention  of  the  commerce  of  southern 
Arabia.  It  was  evidently  carried  to  Palestine  by 
the  two  great  caravan  routes  from  the  head  of  the 
Red  Se*  and  from  that  of  the  Persian  Gulf:  the 
fcnaer  especially  taking  with  it  African  produce ; 
the  latter,  Indian.  It  should  be  observed  that  the 
vzadermg  propensities  of  the  Arabs,  of  whatever 
docent,  do  not  date  from  the  promulgation  of 
U-lslam.  All  testimony  goes  to  show  that  from 
the  earliest  ages  the  peoples  of  Arabia  formed  colonies 
is  distant  lands,  and  have  not  been  actuated  by 
the  desire  of  conquest  or  by  religious  impulse  alone 
n their  foreign  expeditions ; but  rather  by  restless- 
ness and  commercial  activity. 

Arabians,  the  nomadic  tribes  inhabiting  the 
country  to  the  east  and  south  of  Palestine,  who  in 
the  early  times  of  Hebrew  history  were  known  us 
Lhmaelites  and  descendants  of  Keturah.  Their 
rorirg  pastoral  life  in  the  desert  is  alluded  to  in  Is. 
xni.  20 ; Jer.  Hi.  2 ; 2 Macc.  xii.  1 1 ; their  country 
a as« rated  with  the  country  of  the  Dedanim,  the 
traveling  merchants  (Is.  xxi.  13),  with  Dedan, 
Tma,  aad  Bor  ( Jer.  xxv.  24),  and  with  Dedan  and 
K*var  fix.  irvn.  2 1 ),  all  of  which  are  supposed  to 
hare  oxaptd  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula 
later  known  « Arabia.  During  the  prosperous 
reign  of  Jehoshsphat,  the  Arabians,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Philistines,  were  tributary  to  Judah  (2  Chr. 
xrii.  11),  but  in  the  reign  of  his  successor  they 
revolted,  ravaged  the  country,  plundered  the  royal 
palace,  dew  all  the  king’s  sons  with  the  exception  of 
the  yenngest,  and  carried  off  the  royal  harem  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  15,  xxii.  1).  The  Arabians  of  Gur-baal  were 
agxa  subdued  by  Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  7).  On  the 
return  from  Babylon  they  were  among  the  foremost 
in  hindering  Nehemiah  in  his  work  of  restoration, 
2nd  pktted  with  the  Ammonites  and  others  for 
that  end  (N«h.  iv.  7).  Geshem,  or  Gashmu,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  opposition,  was  of  this  race  (Neh. 
ii-  19,  vii.  1).  In  later  times  the  Arabians  served 
osier  Tnnotheos  in  his  straggle  with  Judas  Macca- 
beus, but  were  defeated  (1  Macc.  v.  39 ; 2 Macc. 
xiL  10).  The  Zatxvleans,  an  Arab  tribe,  were 
muted  by  Jonathan,  the  brother  and  successor  of 
Judas  (1  Macc.  xii.  31).  Zabdid,  the  assassin  of 
Alexander  Balas  (1  Macc.  xi.  17),  and  Simalcue, 
who  brought  up  Antiochus,  the  young  son  of  Alex- 
ander (1  Macc.  xi.  39),  afterwards  Antiochus  VI., 
were  both  Arabians.  In  the  time  of  the  N.  T.  the 
term  appears  to  have  been  restricted  in  the  same 
taxener.  [Arabia.] 

A'rad,  a Benjamtte,  son  of  Beriah,  who  drove 
cut  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viu.  15). 

And,  a roval  city  of  the  Canaanites,  named 
with  Hormah  and  Libnah  (Josh.  xii.  14).  The 
wilderness  of  Judah  was  to  •*  the  south  of  Arad  ” 
(J'jdg.  i 16).  It  is  also  undoubtedly  named  in 
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Num.  xxi.  1 (comp.  Hormah  in  ver.  3),  and 
xxxiii.  40,  **  the  Canaanite  king  of  Arad,”  instead 
of  the  reading  of  tho  A.  V.,  “ king  Arad  the  Cn- 
uaanite.”  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon 
(Arad)  as  a city  of  the  Amorites,  near  the  desert 
of  Kaddes,  4 miles  from  Malatha  (Moladali),  and 
20  from  Hebron.  It  may  be  identified  with  a 
hill.  Tell  ’Arid,  an  hour  and  a half  N.E.  by  E. 
from  Milh  (Moladah),  and  8 hours  from  Hebron. 

Ar’adui,  (1  Macc.  xv.  23),  the  same  place  as 
Arvad. 

A'rah.  L An  Asherite,  of  the  sons  of  Ulla 
(1  Chr.  vii.  39).— 2.  The  sons  of  Arnh  returned 
with  Zerubabel  in  number  775  according  to  Ezr. 
ii.  5,  but  852  according  to  Neh.  vii.  10.  One  of 
his  descendants,  Sheehan iah,  was  the  father-in-law  of 
Tobiah  the  Ammonite  (Neh.  vi.  10).  The  name  is 
written  as  Ares  in  1 Esdr.  v.  10. 

A'ram  (probably  from  a root  signifying  height, 
and  which  is  also  the  base  of”  Ramah  ”),  the  name 
by  which  the  Hebrews  designated,  generally,  the 
country  lying  to  the  north-east  of  Palestine ; the 
great  mass  of  that  high  table-land  which,  rising 
with  sudden  abruptness  from  the  Jordan  and  the 
very  margin  of  the  hike  of  Gennesareth,  stretches, 
at  an  elevation  of  no  less  than  2000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  to  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
itself,  contrasting  strongly  with  the  low  land  bor- 
dering on  the  Mediterranean,  the  “land  of  Ca- 
naan,” or  the  low  countiy  (Gen.  xxxi.  18,  xxxiii. 
18,  &c.).  Throughout  the  A.  V.  the  word  is, 
with  only  a very  few  exceptions,  rendered,  as  in 
the  Vulgate  and  LXX.,  Syria;  a name  which, 
it  must  be  remembered,  includes  far  more  to  our 
ears,  than  did  Aram  to  the  Hebrews.  [Syria.] 
Its  earliest  occurrence  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is 
in  the  form  of  Aram-naharaim,  i.  e.  the  “ highland 
of  or  between  the  two  rivers”  (Gen.  xxiv.  10, 
A.  V.  **  Mesopotamia  ”),  but  in  several  succeeding 
chapters,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
word  is  used  without  any  addition,  to  designate  a 
dweller  in  Aram-naharaim — Laban  or  Bethuel — 
“ the  Aramite  ” (see  Gen,  xxv.  20,  xxviii.  2,  5,  xxxi. 
20,  24;  also  Judg.  iii.  10,  compared  with  8; 
Deut.  xxvi.  5,  compared  with  xxxiii.  4,  and  Ps.  lx. 
title).  Padan,  or  accurately  Paddan,  Aram  (“  cul- 
tivated highland,”  from  paddah  to  plough)  was 
another  designation  for  the  same  region  (Gen.  xxv. 
20,  xxviii.  2). 

Later  in  the  history  we  meet  with  a number  of 
small  nations  or  kingdoms  forming  parts  of  the 
general  land  of  Aram  : — 1.  Aram-Zobah,  or  simply 
Zobah  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47 ; 2 Sam.  viii.  3 ; 1 Chr. 
xviii.  xix.)  [Zobah].  2.  Aram  beth-rehob  (2 
Sam.  x.  6),  or  Rehob  (x.  8).  [Rehob.]  3.  Aram- 
mnachah  ( 1 Chr.  xix.  6),  or  Maachah  only  (2  Sam. 
x.  6).  [Maachah.]  4.  Geshur,  “ in  Aram  ” (2 
Sam.  xv.  8),  usually  named  in  connexion  with 
Maachah  (Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh.  xiii.  11,  13,  &c.). 
[Geshur.]  5.  Aram-Dammcsck  (Damascus)  (2 
Sam.  viii.  5,  6;  1 Chr.  xviii.  5,  6).  The  whole 
of  these  petty  states  are  spoken  of  collectively 
under  the  name  of  “ Aram  ” (2  Sam.  x.  13),  but 
as  Damascus  increased  in  importance  it  gradually 
absorbed  the  smaller  powers  (1  K.  xx.  1),  and  the 
name  of  Aram  was  at  last  applied  to  it  alone 
(Is.  vii.  8 ; also  1 K.  xi.  24,  25,  xv.  18,  Ac). 
According  to  the  genealogical  table  in  Gen.  x.,  Aram 
was  a son  of  Shcm,  and  his  brethren  were  Elam, 
Aashur,  and  Arphnxad.  It  will  be  observed  that 
these  names  occur  in  regular  order  from  the  east. 
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Aram  closing  the  list  on  the  borders  of  the  “west- 
ern sea.”  In  three  passages  Aram  would  seem  to 
denote  Assyria  (2  K.  xviii.  2G;  Is.  xxxvi.  11; 
Jer.  xxxv.  11).— 2.  Another  Aram  is  named  in 
Gen.  xxii.  21,  as  a son  of  Kemuel,  and  descendant 
of  Nahor.  From  its  mention  with  Uz  and  Buz  it 
is  probably  identical  with  the  tribe  of  Ram,  to 
the  “ kindred  ” of  which  belonged  “ Elihu  the  son 
of  Barachel  the  Buzite,”  who  was  visiting  Job  iu 
the  land  of  Uz  (Job  xxxii.  2).— 3.  An  Asherite, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Shamer  (1  Chr.  vii.  34).— 4. 
Son  of  Esrom,  or  Hczron,  and  the  same  as  Ram 
(Matt.  i.  3,  4 ; Luke  iii.  33). 

A'ram-nahara'ini  (Ps.  lx.  title).  [Aram  1.] 

A ram-zo'bah  (Ps.  lx.  title).  | Aram  1.] 
Arami’tess,  a female  inhabitant  of  Aram  (1  Chr. 
vii.  14).  In  other  passages  of  the  A.  V.  the 
ethnic  of  Aram  is  rendered  “ Syrian.” 

A'ran,  a Horite,  son  of  Dishan  and  brother  of  Uz 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  28  ; 1 Chr.  i.  42). 

Ar  arat,  a mountainous  district  of  Asia  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible  in  connexion  with  the  following 
events: — (1.)  As  the  resting-place  of  the  Ark  after 
the  Deluge  (Gen.  viii.  4) : (2.)  as  the  asylum  of 
the  sons  of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  37  ; Is.  xxxvii. 
38;  A.  V.  has  “the  land  of  Armenia”):  (3.)  as 
the  ally,  and  probably  the  neighbour,  of  Minni  and 
Ashchenaz  (Jer.  li.  27).  [Armenia.]  The  name 
Ararat  was  unknown  to  the  geographers  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  as  it  still  is  to  the  Armenians  of  the 
present  day : but  that  it  was  an  indigenous  and  an 
ancient  name  for  a portion  of  Armenia,  appears 
from  the  statement  of  Moses  of  Chorene,  who  gives 
Araratia  as  the  designation  of  the  central  province. 
In  its  Biblical  sense  it  is  descriptive  generally  of 
the  Armenian  highlands — the  lofty  plateau  which 
overlooks  the  plain  of  the  A raxes  on  the  N.,  and 
of  Mesopotamia  on  the  S.  Various  opinions  have 
been  put  forth  as  to  the  spot  where  the  Ark 
rested,  as  described  in  Gen.  viii.  4;  but  Berosus 
the  Chaldaean,  contemporary  with  Alexander  the 
Great,  fixes  the  spot  on  the  mountains  of  Kurdis- 
tan. Tradition  still  points  to  the  Jebel  Judi  as 
the  scene  of  the  event,  and  maintains  the  belief,  as 
stated  by  Berosus,  that  fragments  of  the  ark  exist 
on  its  summit  Josephus  also  quotes  Nicolaus 
Damascenus  to  the  effect  that  a mountain  named 
Baris,  beyond  Minyas,  was  the  spot.  That  the 
scene  of  an  event  so  deeply  interesting  to  mankind 
had  even  at  that  early  age  been  transferred,  as  was 
natural,  to  the  loftiest  and  most  imposing  mountain 
in  the  district,  appears  from  the  statements  of  Jose- 
phus that  the  spot  where  Noah  left  the  ark  had 
received  a name  descriptive  of  that  event,  which  he 
renders  Apobaterion,  and  which  seems  identical 
with  Nacfidjcvan,  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  To 
this  neighbourhood  all  the  associations  connected 
with  Noah  are  now  assigned  by  the  native  Arme- 
nians, and  their  opinion  has  been  so  far  indorsed  by 
Europeans  that  they  have  given  the  name  Ararat 
exclusively  to  the  mountain  which  is  called  Massis 
by  the  Armenians,  Agri-Dagh,  i.  e.  Steep  Mountain , 
by  the  Turks,  and  Kuh-i-Nuh , i.  e.  Noah’s  Moun- 
tain, by  the  Persians.  It  rises  immediately  out  of 
the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  and  terminates  in  two 
conical  peaks,  named  the  Great  and  Less  Ararat, 
about  seven  miles  distant  from  each  other ; the 
former  of  which  attains  an  elevation  of  17,260  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  and  about  14,000  above 
the  plain  of  the  Araxes,  while  the  latter  is  lower 
by  4000  feet.  The  summit  of  the  higher  is  covered 
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with  eternal  snow  for  about  3000  feet.  It  is  of 
volcanic  origin.  The  summit  of  Ararat  was  long 
deemed  inaccessible.  It  was  first  ascended  in  1829 
by  Parrot,  who  approached  it  from  the  N.W. ; 
he  describes  a secondary  summit  about  400  yards 
distant  from  the  highest  point,  and  on  the  gentle 
depression  which  connects  the  two  eminences  he 
surmises  that  the  ark  rested.  The  region  imme- 
diately below  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow  is  barren 
and  unvisited  by  beast  or  bird.  Arguri,  the  only 
village  known  to  have  been  built  ou  its  slopes, 
was  the  spot  where,  according  to  tradition,  Noah 
planted  his  vineyard.  Lower  down,  in  the  plain 
of  Araxes,  is  Nachdjevan,  where  the  patriarch  is 
reputed  to  have  been  buried.  Returning  to  the 
broader  signification  we  have  assigued  to  the  term, 
“ the  mountains  of  Ararat,”  as  co-extensive  with 
the  Armenian  plateau  from  the  base  of  Ararat 
in  the  N.  to  the  range  of  Kurdistan  in  the  we 
notice  the  following  characteristics  of  that  region 
as  illustrating  the  Bible  narrative: — (1.)  Its  eleva- 
tion. It  rises  to  a height  of  from  6000  to  7000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  presenting  a surface 
of  extensive  plains,  whence  spring  other  lofty 
mountain  ranges,  having  a generally  parallel  direc- 
tion from  E.  to  W.,  and  connected  with  each  other 
by  transverse  ridges  of  moderate  height.  (2.)  Its 
geograp/iical  position.  The  Armenian  plateau 
stands  equidistant  from  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian 
seas  on  the  N.,  and  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  S.  Viewed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  dispersion  of  the  nations,  Armenia  is 
the  true  centre  of  the  world : and  it  is  a significant 
fact  that  at  the  present  day  Ararat  is  the  great 
boundary-stone  between  the  empiies  of  Russia, 
Turkey,  and  Persia.  (3.)  Its  physical  character. 
The  plains  ns  well  ns  the  mountains  supply  evi- 
dence of  volcanic  agency.  Armenia,  however, 
differs  materially  from  other  legions  of  similar 
geological  formation,  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  rise 
to  a sharp  well-defined  central  crest,  but  expands 
into  plains  or  steppes,  separated  by  a graduated 
series  of  subordinate  ranges.  The  result  of  this 
expansion  is  that  Armenia  is  far  more  accessible, 
both  from  without,  and  within  its  own  limits, 
than  other  districts  of  similar  elevation.  The  fall 
of  the  ground  iu  the  centre  of  the  plateau  is  not 
decided  in  any  direction,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the 
early  courses  of  the  rivers — the  Araxes,  which  flows 
into  the  Caspian,  rising  westward  of  either  branch 
of  the  Euphrates,  and  taking  at  first  a northerly 
direction — the  Euphrates,  which  flows  to  the  S., 
risiug  northward  of  the  Araxes,  and  taking  a 
westerly  direction.  (4.)  The  climate.  Winter 
lasts  from  October  to  May,  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
brief  spring  and  summer  of  intense  heat.  In 
April  the  Armenian  plains  are  still  covered  with 
snow ; and  in  the  early  part  of  September  it  freewa 
keenly  at  night.  (5.)  The  vegetation.  Grail 
grows  luxuriantly  on  the  plateau,  and  furnishes 
abundant  pasture  during  the  summer  mouths  to 
the  flocks  of  the  nomad  Kurds.  Wheat,  barley, 
and  vines  ripen  at  far  higher  altitudes  than  on 
the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees;  and  the  harvest** 
brought  to  maturity  with  wonderful  speed.  I * 
general  result  of  these  observations  would  be 
show  that,  while  the  elevation  of  the  Armem*“ 
plateau  constituted  it  the  natural  resting-place  o >e 
ark  after  the  Deluge,  its  geographical  {*>sition 
its  physical  character  secured  au  impartial  dis 
tion  of  the  families  of  mankind  to  the  vario 
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qturters  of  the  world.  The  climate  furnished  a 
powerful  inducement  to  seek  the  more  tempting 
regions  on  all  sides  of  it.  At  the  same  time  the  chn- 
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racter  of  the  reg  Nation  was  remarkably  adapted  to 
the  nomad  shite  .n  which  we  may  conceive  the  early 
generations  of  .Noah’s  descendants  to  have  lived. 


Ararat 


Arinth  (Tob.  i.  21).  [Ararat.] 

Araanah,  a Jebusite  who  6old  his  threshing- 
floor  on  Mount  Moriah  to  David  as  a site  for  an 
ahai  to  Jehovah,  together  with  his  oxen  (2  Sam. 
iet.  lft-24 ; 1 Chr.  xxi.  25).  From  the  expres- 
sion (2  niy.  23)  44  these  things  did  Araunnh, 
the  tag,  grre  unto  the  king,”  it  has  been  inferred 
that  be  n soe  of  the  royal  race  of  the  Jebu- 
ut«.  Hk  enne  is  variously  written  in  various 
places  [2SsnL  nir.  16,  18;  1 Chr.  xxi.;  2 Chr. 
ah).  [0xsa5.] 

Arbi,  tie  progenitor  of  the  Anakim,  or  sons 
of  Anal,  &om  whom  their  chief  dty  HEBRON  re- 
oared  its  name  of  Kiijath-Arba  (Josh.  xiv.  15,  xv. 
13,  xxi.  11). 

ArbdL  Hebron,  or  Kiijath-Arba,  as  44  the  dty 
d Arbah " is  always  rendered  elsewhere  (Gen. 
xxrr.  ?7).  [Hebrox.] 

Arbathite,  the,  i.  e.  a native  of  the  Arabah 
<r  Gkor.  [Aeabah.]  Abialbon  the  A.  was  one 
•f  Drrid's  migbty  men  (2  Sara,  xxiii.  31  ; 1 Chr. 
ri.32). 

Arbettu,  a district  of  Palestine  named  in  1 
Msec.  t.  23  only,  perhaps  a corruption  of  Acrabat- 
tine,  the  province  or  toparchy  which  lay  between 
Xeapoiis  and  Jericho.  [Arabattixe.] 

Arbela,  mentioned  in  the  Bible  only  in  1 Macc. 
n.  2,  and  there  only  as  defining  the  situation  of 
Masalotb,  a place  besieged  and  taken  by  Bacchides 
and  Akimus  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  in 
which  Judas  Maccabeus  was  killed.  According  to 
Josephoa  this  was  at  Arbela  of  Galilee,  a place 
wlueh  he  elsewhere  states  to  be  near  Sepphoris,  on 
the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  and  remarkable  for  certain 
“pregnable  caves,  the  resort  of  robbers  and  insur- 
ants, and  the  scene  of  more  than  one  desperate 
aecwD ter.  These  topographical  requirements  are 
folljr  met  by  the  existing  Trbid,  a site  with  a few 
rouu,  wet  of  Medjcl , on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
Wid'j  Hirnam,  in  a small  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
till  of  Kurin  Jfattln.  The  caverns  are  in  the 


opposite  face  of  the  ravine,  and  bear  the  name  of 
Kni  t at  fbn  Maan.  Arbela  may  be  the  Betli- 
nrbel  of  Hos.  x.  14,  but  there  is  nothing  to  en- 
sure it. 

Arlrite,  the.  Paarai  the  Arbite  was  one  of 
David’s  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  35).  The  word  signifies 
a native  of  Arab.  In  the  parallel  list  of  Chronicles 
it  is  given  ns  Ben-Ezbai.  [Ezbaj.] 

Arbona’i  (Jud.  ii.  24).  [Abronas.] 
Archelalu,  son  of  Herod  the  Great,  by  a Sama- 
ritan woman,  Mnlthokc,  and,  with  his  brother 
Antipos,  brought  up  at  Home.  At  the  death  of 
Herod  (B.C.  4)  his  kingdom  was  divided  between 
his  three  sons,  Herod  Antipos,  Archelaus,  and 
Philip.  Archelaus  received  the  half,  containing 
Idumaea,  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  the  cities  on  the 
coast,  with  600  talents’  income.  He  never  pro- 
perly bore  the  title  of  king  (Matt.  ii.  22),  but  only 
that  of  ethnarch,  so  that  the  former  word  must  be 
taken  ns  loosely  used.  In  the  tenth  year  of  his 
reign,  or  the  ninth,  according  to  Dion  Cassius,  *.  e. 
A.D.  6,  a complaint  was  preferred  against  him  by 
his  brothers  and  his  subjects  on  the  ground  of  his 
tyranny,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  banished 
to  Vienne  in  Gaul,  where  he  is  generally  said  to 
have  died.  But  Jerome  relates  thnt  he  was  shown 
the  sepulchre  of  Archelaus  near  Bethlehem.  He 
seems  to  have  been  guilty  of  great  cruelty  and 
oppression  (comp.  Matt.  ii.  22).  Josephus  relates 
that  he  put  to  death  3000  Jews  in  the  Temple  not 
long  after  his  accession.  Archelaus  wedded  ille- 
gally Glaphyra,  once  the  wife  of  his  brother  Alex- 
ander, who  had  had  children  by  her. 

Archery.  [Arsis.] 

Ar'chevites,  perhaps  the  inhabitants  of  Erecij, 
some  of  whom  had  been  placed  os  colonists  in 
Samaria  (Ezr.  iv.  9). 

Ar'chi  (Josh.  xvi.  2).  [Abchite.] 

Archip'pns,  a Christian  teacher  in  Colossae 
(Col.  iv.  17),  called  by  St.  Paul  his  44  fellow- 
soldier,”  (Philem.  2).  As  the  lastrquoted  epistle 
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is  addressed  to  him  jointly  with  Philemon  and 
Apphia,  it  seems  necessary  to  infer  that  he  was  a 
member  of  Philemon’s  family.  Jerome,  Theodoret, 
and  Oecumenius,  suppose  him  to  have  been  over- 
seer of  the  church  at  Colossae.  Others  believe  him 
to  have  been  a teacher  at  Laodicca.  There  is  n 
legend  that  he  was  of  the  number  of  the  Seventy 
disciples,  and  suffered  martyrdom  at  Chonae,  near 
Laodicea. 

Archite,  the  (as  if  from  a place  named  Erech), 
the  usual  designation  of  David’s  friend  Hushai  (‘2 
Sam.  xv.  32,  xvii.  5,  14 ; 1 Chr.  xxvii.  33). 
The  word  also  appears  in  Josh.  xvi.  2,  where 
“ the  borders  of  Archi  ” (*'.  e.  “ the  Archite  ”)  are 
named  as  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bethel. 

Architecture.  The  book  of  Genesis  (iv.  17, 
20,  22)  appears  to  divide  mankind  into  great  cha- 
racteristic sections,  viz.,  the  “dwellers  in  tents” 
and  the  “dwellers  in  cities.”  To  the  race  of 
Shem  is  attributed  (Gen.  x.  11,  12,  22,  xi.  2-9) 
the  foundation  of  those  cities  in  the  plain  of 
Sbinar,  Babylon,  Nineveh,  and  others;  of  one  of 
which,  Hesen,  the  epithet  “great”  sufficiently 
marks  its  importance  in  the  time  of  the  writer. 
From  the  same  book  we  learn  the  account  of  the 
eirliest  recorded  building,  and  of  the  materials 
employed  in  its  construction  (Gen.  xi.  3,  9) ; and 
though  a doubt  rests  on  the  precise  spot  of  the 
tower  of  Belus,  so  long  identified  with  the  Birs 
Nimroud,  yet  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  bricks 
found  there  in  such  abundance,  though  bearing 
mostly  the  name  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  agree  per- 
fectly with  the  supposition  of  a city  previously 
existing  on  the  same  or  a closely  neighbouring 
site.  In  Esth.  i.  2 mention  is  made  of  the  palace 
at  Susa,  the  spring  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia 
(Esth.  iii.  15);  and  in  the  books  of  Tobit  and 
Judith,  of  Ecbatana,  to  which  they  retired  during 
the  heat  of  summer  (Tob.  iii.  7,  xiv.  14;  Jud. 
i.  14).  It  is  in  connexion  with  Egypt  that  the 
Israelites  appear  first  as  builders  of  cities,  com- 
pelled to  labour  at  the  buildings  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchs.  Pithom  and  Raamscs  are  said  to  have 
been  built  by  them  (Ex.  i.  11).  The  Israelites 
were  by  occupation  shepherds,  and  by  habit  dwel- 
lers in  tents  (Gen.  xlvii.  3).  They  had  therefore 
originally,  speaking  properly,  no  architecture. 
Even  Hebron,  a city  of  higher  antiquity  than  the 
Egyptian  Zoan  (Tanis),  was  called  originally  from 
its  founder,  perhaps  a Canaanite  of  the  race  of 
Anak,  Kirjath-Arba,  the  city  of  Arba  (Num.  xiii. 
22;  Josh.  xiv.  15).  From  the  time  of  the  occu- 
pation of  Canaan  they  became  dwellers  in  towns 
and  in  houses  of  stone  (Lev.  xiv.  34,  45  ; 1 K. 
vii.  10) ; but  these  were  not  all,  nor  indeed  in 
most  cases,  built  by  themselves  (Deut.  vi.  10  ; 
Num.  xiii.  19).  The  peaceful  reign  and  vast 
wealth  of  Solomon  gave  great  impulse  to  archi- 
tecture ; for  besides  the  Temple  and  his  other  great 
works,  he  built  fortresses  and  cities  in  various 
places,  among  which  Baalath  and  Tadmor  are  in 
all  probability  represented  by  Baalbcc  and  Pal- 
myra (1  K,  ix.  15,  24).  Among  the  succeeding 
kings  of  Israel  and  of  Judah,  more  than  one  is 
recorded  as  a builder:  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  23),  Baasha 
(xv.  17),  Omri  (xvi.  24),  Ahab  (xvi.  32,  xxii.  39), 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xx.  20  ; 2 Chr.  xxxii.  27-30), 
Jehoash,  and  Josiah  (2  K.  xii.  11,  12,  xxii.  6); 
and,  lastly,  Jehoiakim,  whose  winter  palace  is  men- 
tioned (Jer.  xxii.  14,  xxxvi.  22 ; sec  also  Am.  iii. 
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15).  On  the  return  from  captivity  the  chief  cart 
of  the  rulers  was  to  rebuild  the  Temple  and  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  in  a substantial  manner,  with 
stone,  and  with  timber  from  Lebanon  (Ezr.  iii. 
8,  v.  8 ; Neh.  ii.  8,  iii.).  But  the  reigns  of 
Herod  and  his  successors  were  especially  remark- 
able for  their  great  architectural  works.  Not 
only  was  the  Temple  restored  but  the  fortifications 
and  other  public  buildings  of  Jerusalem  were  en- 
larged and  embellished  (Luke  xxi.  5).  The  town 
of  Caesarea  was  built  on  the  site  of  Strato’s  Tower; 
Samaria  was  enlarged,  and  received  the  name  of 
Sebaste.  Of  the  original  splendour  of  these  great 
works  no  doubt  can  be  entertained ; but  of  their 
style  and  appearance  we  can  only  conjecture  that 
they  were  formed  on  Greek  and  Roman  models. 
The  connexion  of  Solomon  with  Egypt  and  with 
Tyre,  and  the  influence  of  the  Captivity,  must 
necessarily  have  affected  the  style  of  the  palatial 
edifices  of  that  monarch,  and  of  the  first  and  second 
temples.  The  enormous  stones  employed  in  the 
Assyrian,  Persepolitau,  and  Egyptian  buildings, 
find  a parallel  in  the  substructions  of  Baalbec  and 
in  the  huge  blocks  which  still  remain  at  Jerusalem, 
relics  of  the  buildings  either  of  Solomon  or  of  Herod. 
But  few  monuments  are  known  to  exist  in  Pales- 
tine by  which  we  cau  form  an  accurate  idea  of  its 
buildings,  and  even  of  those  which  do  remain  no 
trustworthy  examination  has  yet  been  made.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  reservoirs  known 
under  the  names  of  the  Pools  of  Solomon  and  Heze- 
kiah contain  some  portions  at  least  of  the  original 
fabrics.  The  domestic  architecture  of  the  Jews, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  understood,  is  treated  under 
House. 

Arctu'ms.  The  Hebrew  words  ’As A and  ’AisA, 
rendered  “ Arcturus  " in  the  A.  V.  of  Job  ix.  9, 
xxxviii.  32,  in  conformity  with  the  Vulg.  of  the 
former  passage,  are  how  generally  believed  to  be 
identical,  and  to  represent  the  constellation  Ursa 
Major,  known  commonly  as  the  Great  Bear,  or 
Charles’s  Wain.  Niebuhr  ( Desc . do  C Arab.  p.  101) 
relates  that  he  met  with  a Jew  at  Sank,  who  iden- 
tified the  Hebrew  ‘Ash  with  the  constellation  known 
to  the  Arabs  by  the  name  Om  en-nash,  or  Nath 
simply,  as  a Jew  of  Bagdad  informed  him.  The 
four  stars  in  the  body  of  the  Bear  are  named  En- 
nash  in  the  tables  of  Ulugh  Beigh,  those  in  the  ta.- 
being  called  el  lien&t , “ the  daughters  ” (comp.  Job 
xxxviii.  32).  The  ancient  versions  differ  greatly  ii» 
their  renderings.  The  LXX.  render  'Ash  by  the 
“ Pleiades  ” in  Job  ix.  9 (unless  the  text  which  they 
had  before  them  had  the  words  in  a different  order) 
and  ’ Aish  by  “ Hesperus,”  the  evening  star,  in  Job 
xxxviii.  32.  In  the  former  they  are  followed  or 
supported  by  the  Chaldee,  in  the  latter  by  tbr 
Vulgate.  R.  David  Kimchi  and  the  Talmudist, 
understood  by  'Ash  the  tail  of  the  Ram  or  the  bead 
of  the  Bull,  by  which  they  are  supposed  to  indicate 
the  bright  star  Aldcbaran  in  the  Bull’s  eye.  But 
the  greatest  difficulty  exists  in  the  rendering  of  the 
Syriac  translators,  who  give  as  the  equivalent  oi 
both  'Ash  and  'Audi  the  word  ’ Iyutho , which  is  in- 
terpreted to  signify  the  bright  star  Capella  in  the 
constellation  Aui  iga,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  Arabic 
translation  of  Job.  On  this  point,  however , 
difference  of  opinion  exists.  Bar  All  conjectured 
that  ’Iijulho  was  cither  Capella  or  the  constellation 
Orion ; while  Bar  Bahlul  hesitated  between  Ca- 
pella, Aldebaran,  and  a cluster  of  three  stars  in  tne 
face  of  Orion.  Following  the  rendering  ot  the 
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Anise,  Hyde  was  induced  to  consider  ‘Ash  and 
’Jo*  distinct ; the  former  being  the  Great  Bear,  and 
tie  latter  the  bright  star  Capella,  or  the  a of  the 
cDostellation  Auriga. 

Aid,  the  son  of  Bela  and  grandson  of  Benjamin 
(G«u.  xlri.  21  ; Num.  xxvi.  40),  there  being  no 
reran  to  suppose  that  in  these  passages  two  dif- 
ferent persons  are  intended.  In  1 Chr.  viii.  3,  he 
b called  ADDAR. 

Ar  d&th — ■“  the  field  called  Ardath  ” — 2 Esdr. 

ix.  26. 

Ardites,  the  descendants  of  Ard  or  Addar  the 
grandson  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  40). 

Ar  don,  a son  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Herron,  by 
his  wife  Azubah  (1  Chr.  ii.  18). 

Ar  eli,  3 son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16  ; Num.  xxvi. 
17).  His  descendants  are  called  THE  Arelites 
(Jium.  xxvi.  17). 

Areop  agile,  a member  of  the  court  of  Areopagus 
■ Acts  xrii.  34).  [Mars'  Hxul.] 

Areopagus.  [Mars’  Hill.] 

Am  (1  Esdr.  v.  10).  [Arah  2.] 

Ar  etas,  a common  appellation  of  many  of  the 
Anbian  kings  or  chiefs.  Two  are  mentioned  in 
the  Bride.— L A contemporary  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
piaae*  (B.C.  170)  and  Jason  (2  Macc.  v.  8).— 
2.  The  Aretas  alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi. 
32)  was  Bther-in-law  of  Herod  Autipas.  [Herod.] 
There  is  a somewhat  difficult  chronological  ques- 
tion respecting  the  subordination  of  Damascus  to 
this  Aretas.  Under  Augustus  and  Tiberius  the 
atj  was  attached  to  the  province  of  Syria  ; and  it 
a probable  that  a change  in  the  ruler&hip  took 
pace  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  There  had  been 
war  fcr  sane  time  between  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia 
Nabataea,  and  Antipas.  A battle  was  fought,  and 
the  army  of  Antipas  entirely  destroyed.  Yitellius, 
gwvtnvoT  d Syria,  was  sent  to  his  aid ; but  while 
co  ha  nunh  he  heard  of  the  death  of  Tiberius 
(ad.  37),  and  remained  at  Antioch.  By  this 
change  of  s£un  at  Home  a complete  reversal  took 
place  in  the  situation  of  Antipas  and  his  enemy. 
The  former  was  ere  long  (a.d.  89)  banished  to 
Lyoos,  sad  his  kingdom  given  to  Agrippa.  It 
woold  be  natural  that  Aretas  should  be  received 
Elo  favour;  and  the  more  so  as  Yitellius  had  an 
dd  grudge  against  Antipas.  Now  in  the  year  38 
Caligula  made  several  changes  in  the  East ; and 
these  facta,  coupled  with  that  of  no  Damascene 
of  Caligula  or  Claudius  existing,  make  it 
pnkwbk  that  about  this  time  Damascus,  which 
Wouged  to  the  predecessor  of  Aretas,  was  granted 
to  him  by  Caligula.  The  other  hypotheses,  that 
the  etimarch  was  only  visiting  the  city,  or  that 
Aretas  had  seized  Damascus  on  Yitellius  giving 
cp  the  expedition  against  him  are  very  impro- 
bable. 

Are  na,  a king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  whose 
letter  to  the  high  priest  Onias  is  given  in  1 Macc. 
hi.  20-23.  There  were  two  Spartan  kings  of 
the  name  of  A reus,  of  whom  the  first  reigned 
B-C.  309-265.  The  first  high  priest  of  the  name 
of  Onias  held  the  office  B.C.  323-300,  and  must 
therefore  have  written  the  letter  to  Areas  I.  in  some 
intern!  between  309  and  300.  [OltlAB.] 

Ar’gob,  a tract  of  country  on  the  east  of  the 
Jonisii,  in  Bashan,  the  kingdom  of  Og,  containing 
80  great  and  fortified  cities.  Argob  was  in  the 
portion  allotted  to  the  half-trihe  of  Manasseh,  and 
taken  possession  of  by  Jair,  a chief  man  in 
that  tribe.  It  afterwards  formed  one  of  .Solomon’s 
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commissariat  districts,  under  the  charge  of  an 
officer  whose  residence  was  at  Ramoth-Gilead  (Deut. 
iii.  4,  13,  14 ; IK.  iv.  13).  In  later  times 
Argob  was  called  Trachonitis,  apparently  a mere 
translation  of  the  older  name ; and  it  is  now  appa- 
rently identified  with  the  Lrjah,  a very  remarkable 
district  south  of  Damascus,  and  east  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee.  This  extraordinary  region  — about  22 
miles  from  N.  to  S.  by  14  from  W.  to  E.,  and  of 
a regular,  almost  oval,  shape — has  been  described 
as  an  ocean  of  basaltic  rocks  and  boulders,  tossed 
about  in  the  wildest  confusion,  and  intermingled 
with  fissures  and  crevices  in  every  direction.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  this  forbiding  region  is  thickly 
studded  with  deserted  cities  aud  villages,  all  solidly 
built  and  of  remote  antiquity.  A strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  identification  of  the 
Lcjah  with  Argob  arises  from  the  peculiar  Hebrew 
word  constantly  attached  to  Argob.  This  word 
is  Chcbcl, literally  “a  rope,”  aud  it  designates  with 
charming  accuracy  the  remarkably  defined  boundary 
line  of  the  district  of  the  Lejah,  which  is  spoken  of 
repeatedly  by  its  latest  explorer  as  “ a rocky  shore 
“ sweeping  round  in  a circle  clearly  defined  as  a 
rocky  shore  line “ resembling  a Cyclopean  wall 
in  ruins.” 

Ar  gob,  perhaps  a Gileadite  officer,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  Argob.  According  to  some  interpreters, 
an  accomplice  of  Pekah  in  the  murder  of  Pekaliiah. 
But  Sebastian  Schmid  explained  that  both  Argob 
and  Arieh  were  two  princes  of  Pekahiah,  whose 
influence  Pekah  feared,  and  whom  he  therefore 
slew  with  the  king.  Jarchi  understands  by  Argob 
the  royal  palace,  near  which  was  the  castle  in  which 
the  murder  took  place  (2  K.  xv.  25). 

Ariara’thes,  properly  Mithridates  IV.,  Philo- 
pator,  king  of  Cappadocia  B.C.  163-130.  He  was 
educated  at  Rome,  and  his  subservience  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Romans  (B.C.  158)  cost  him  his  kingdom ; 
but  he  was  shortly  afterwards  restored  to  a share 
in  the  government ; and  on  the  capture  of  his  rival 
Olophemes  by  Demetrius  Soter,  regained  the  su- 
preme power.  He  fell  in  B.C.  130,  in  the  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Aristonicus.  Letters  were  ad- 
dressed to  him  from  Rome  in  favour  of  the  Jews 
(1  Macc.  xv.  22),  who,  in  after  times,  seem  to  have 
been  numerous  in  his  kingdom  (Acts  ii.  9 ; comp. 
1 Pet.  i.  1). 

Arida'i,  ninth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

Arid  atha,  sixth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  8). 

Ar  ieh,  “ the  Lion,”  so  called  probably  from  his 
daring  as  a warrior : either  one  of  the  accomplices  of 
Pekah  in  his  conspiracy  against  Pekahiah,  king  of 
Israel ; or,  os  Sebastian  Schmid  understands  the 
passage,  one  of  the  princes  of  Pekahiah,  who  was 
put  to  death  with  him  (2  K.  xv.  25).  Jarchi  ex- 
plains it  literally  of  a golden  lion  which  stood  in  the 
castle. 

A 'riel.  L One  of  the  “ chief  men  ” who  under 
Ezra  directed  the  caravan  which  he  led  back  from 
Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  16). — The  word 
occurs  also  in  reference  to  two  Moabites  slain  by 
Benaiah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  22).  Many 
regard  the  word  as  an  epithet,  “ lion-like but  it 
seems  better  to  look  upon  it  as  a proper  name,  and 
translate  “two  [sons]  of  Ariel.”— 2.  A designation 
given  by  Isaiah  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem  (Is.  xxix. 
1,  2,  7).  Its  meaning  is  obscure.  We  must  un- 
derstand by  it  either  “ Lion  of  God,”  or  “ Hearth 
of  God.”  The  latter  meaning  is  suggested  by  the 
use  of  the  word  in  Ex.  xliii.  15,  16,  as  a synonym 
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for  the  altar  of  burnt-offering.  On  tlie  whole  it 
seems  most  probable  that,  as  a name  given  to  Jeru- 
salem, Ariel  means  “ I.ion  of  God,”  whilst  the  word 
used  by  Ezekiel  means  “ Hearth  of  God.” 

Arimathae'a  (Matt,  xxvii.  57  ; Luke  xxiii.  51 ; 
John  xix.  38).  St.  Luke  calls  it  “ a city  of  Ju- 
daea but  this  presents  no  objection  to  its  identifi- 
cation with  the  prophet  Samuel’s  birth-place,  the 
Hamah  of  1 Sam.  i.  1,  19,  which  is  named  in  the 
I.XX.  Armathaira,  and  by  Josephus,  Armatha. 
The  Ramathem  of  the  Apocrypha  is  probably  the 
same  place.  It  is  identified  by  many  with  the  mo- 
dem Ramlah.  [Ram ah.] 

A’rioch.  1 . The  king  of  Ellasar,  one  of  the  allies 
of  Chedorlaomer  in  his  expedition  against  his  rebel- 
lious tributaries  (Gen.  xiv.  1).  The  name  accord- 
ing to  Gesenius  is  Assyro-Chaldaic,  but  Fiirst  refers 
it  to  a Sanskrit  root.— 2.  The  captain  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s body-guard  (Dan.  ii.  14,  &c.).— 3.  Pro- 
perly Eirioch,  or  Erioch , mentioned  in  Jud.  i.  7 as 
king  of  the  Elymaeans.  Junius  and  Tremellius 
identify  him  with  Deioces,  king  of  part  of  Media. 

Arisa'i,  eighth  son  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

Aristarchus,  a Thessaloniau  (Acts  xx.  4 ; xxvii. 
2),  who  accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his  third  mis- 
sionary journey  (Acts  xix.  29).  He  was  with  the 
apostle  on  his  return  to  Asia  (Acts  xx.  4);  aud 
again  (xxvii.  2)  on  his  voyage  to  Rome.  We  trace 
him  afterwards  as  St.  Paul’s  fellow-prisoner  in 
Col.  iv.  10,  and  Philcm.  24.  Tradition  makes  him 
bishop  of  Aoamea. 

Aristobu'lus.  1.  A Jewish  priest  (2  Macc.  i. 
10),  who  resided  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Ptole- 
maeus  VI.,  Philometor.  In  a letter  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  he  is  addressed  (165  B.c.)  as  the  represen- 
tative of  the  Egyptian  Jews,  and  is  further  styled 
“the  master”  (».  e.  counsellor?)  of  the  king. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  identical  with 
the  peripatetic  philosopher  of  that  name,  who  dedi- 
cated to  Ptol.  Philometor  his  allegoric  exposition  of 
the  Pentateuch.  Considerable  fragments  of  this 
work  have  been  preserved  by  Clement  and  Eusebius, 
but  the  authenticity  of  the  quotations  has  been 
vigorously  contested.  The-  object  of  Aristobulus 
was  to  prove  that  the  peripatetic  doctrines  were 
based  on  the  Law  and  the  Prophets.— 2.  A resident 
at  Rome,  some  of  whose  household  are  greeted  in 
Rom.  rvi.  10.  Tradition  makes  him  one  of  the  70 
disciples,  and  reports  that  he  preached  the  Gospel  in 
Britain. 

Ark,  Noah’a.  [Noah.] 

Ark  of  the  Covenant.  The  first  piece  of  the 
tabernacle’s  furniture,  for  which  precise  directions 
were  delivered  (Ex.  xxv.). — I.  It  appears  to  have 
been  an  oblong  chest  of  shittim  (acacia)  wood,  2^ 
cubits  long,  by  1^  broad  and  deep.  Within  and 
without  gold  was  overlaid  on  the  wood,  and  on  the 
upper  side  or  lid,  which  was  edged  round  about 
with  gold,  the  mercy  seat  was  placed.  The  ark 
was  fitted  with  rings,  one  at  each  of  the  four 
comers,  and  through  these  were  passed  staves  of 
the  same  wood  similarly  overlaid,  by  which  it  was 
carried  by  the  Kohathites  (Num.  vii.  9,  x.  21). 
The  ends  of  the  staves  were  visible  without  the  veil 
in  the  holy  place  of  the  temple  of  Solomon  (IK. 
viii.  8).  The  ark,  when  transported,  was  enveloped 
in  the  “ veil  ” of  the  dismantled  tabernacle,  in  the 
curtain  of  badgers’  skins,  and  in  a blue  cloth  over 
all,  and  was  therefore  not  seen  (Num.  iv.  5,  20). 
— II.  Its  purpose  or  object  was  to  contain  inviolate 
the  Divine  autograoh  of  the  two  tables,  that  “ co- 
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venant”  from  which  it  derived  its  title.  It  was 
also  probably  a reliquary  for  the  pot  of  manna  and 
the  rod  of  Aaron.  We  read  in  1 K.  viii.  9,  that 
“ there  was  nothing  in  the  ark  save  the  two  tables 
of  stone  which  Moses  put  there  at  Horeb.”  Yet  in 
Heb.  ix.  4,  it  is  asserted  that,  besides  the  two  tables 
of  stone,  the  “ pot  of  manna  ” and  **  Aaron's  rod 
that  budded  ” were  inside  the  ark ; probably  by  So- 
lomon’s time  these  relics  had  disappeared.  The 
words  of  the  A.  V.  in  1 Chr.  xiii.  3,  seem  to  imply 
a use  of  the  ark  for  the  purpose  of  an  oracle ; but 
this  is  probably  erroneous,  and  “ we  sought  it  not  ” 
the  meaning. — Occupying  the  most  holy  spot  of 
the  sanctuary,  it  tended  to  exclude  any  idol  from 
the  centre  of  worship.  It  was  also  the  support  of 
the  mercy  seat,  materially  symbolising,  perhaps, 
the  “ covenant  ” ns  that  on  which  “ mercy  ” rested. 
— III.  The  chief  facts  in  the  earlier  history  of  the 
ark  (see  Josh.  iii.  and  vi.)  need  not  be  recited.  In 
the  decline  of  religion  in  a later  ]>eriod  a supersti- 
tious security  was  attached  to  its  presence  in  battle. 
Yet — though  this  was  rebuked  by  its  permitted 
capture — when  captured,  its  sanctity  was  vindicated 
by  miracles,  as  seen  in  its  avenging  progress  through 
the  Philistine  cities.  From  this  period  till  David’s 
time  its  abode  was  frequently  shifted.  It  sojourned 
among  several,  probably  Levitical,  families  (1  Sam. 
vii.  1 ; 2 Sam.  vi.  3,  11  ; 1 Chr.  xiii.  13,  xv.  24, 
25)  in  the  border  villages  of  Eastern  Judah,  and 
did  not  take  its  place  in  the  tabernacle,  but  dwelt 
in  curtains,  i.  e.  in  a separate  tent  pitched  for  it  in 
Jerusalem  by  David.  Its  briuging  up  by  David 
thither  was  a national  festival.  Subsequently  the 
Temple,  when  completed,  received,  in  the  installa- 
tion of  the  ark  in  its  shrine,  the  signal  of  its  inau- 
guration by  the  effulgence  of  Divine  glory  instantly 
manifested.  Several  of  the  Psalms  contain  allusions 
to  these  events  (e.  g.  xxiv.,  xlvii.,  cxxxii.)  and  Ps. 
cv.  appears  to  have  been  composed  on  the  occasion 
of  the  first  of  them. — When  idolatry  became  more 
shameless  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  Mauasseh  placed 
a “ carved  image  ” in  the  “ house  of  God,”  and  pro- 
bably removed  the  ark  to  make  way  for  it.  This 
may  nccount  for  the  subsequent  statement  that  it 
was  reinstated  by  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  7,  xxxv.  3). 
It  was  probably  taken  captive  or  destroyed  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar (2  Esdr.  x.  22).  Prideaux’s  argu- 
ment that  there  must  have  been  an  ark  in  the 
second  temple  is  of  no  weight  against  express  testi- 
mony, such  as  that  of  Josephus. 


Egyptian  Ark.  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt.) 

Ark'ite,  The,  one  of  the  families  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  (Gen.  x.  17 ; 1 Chr.  i.  15),  and  from  the 
context  evidently  located  in  the  north  of  Phoenicia. 
The  name  is  found  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  and  from 
Aolius  Lampridius  we  learn  that  the  Urtm  Areata 
contained  a temple  dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Great 
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It  w»  the  birthplace  of  Alexander  Sevsrus,  and  was 
tbesce  called  Caesarea  Li  ban  i.  The  site  which  now' 
tears  the  name  of  ’ Arka  lies  oa  the  coast,  2 to 
2^  hours  from  the  shore,  about  1 2 miles  north  of 
Tripoli,  and  5 south  of  the  Nahr  el-KMnr.  A 
rocky  tell  rises  to  the  height  of  100  feet  close  above 
the  Nakr  Arka ; on  the  top  of  this  is  an  area  of 
shout  two  acre#,  on  which  and  on  a plateau  to  the 
north  the  ruins  of  the  former  town  are  scattered. 

Armageddon,  “the  hill,  or  city  of  Megiddo” 
filer.  rrL  16).  The  locality  implied  in  the  He* 
brow  term  here  employed  is  the  great  battle-field 
♦f  the  Old  Testament.  In  a similar  passage  in  the 
book  of  Joel  (iii.  2,  12),  the  scene  of  the  Divine 
judgments  is  spoken  of  as  the  “ valley  of  Jehosha- 
phaC’  the  fact  underlying  the  image  being  Jeho- 
ihapbat's  great  victory  (2  Chr.  xx.  26).  So  here 
the  scene  of  the  struggle  of  good  and  eril  is  sug- 
ps&td  by  that  battle-field,  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
skkh  was  famous  for  two  great  victories,  of  Barak 
over  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  iv,,  v.),  and  of  Gideon 
ever  the  Midianites  (Judg.  vii.) ; and  for  two  great 
i -asters,  the  deaths  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  8),  and 
«f  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  29,  30;  2 Chr.  xxxv.  22). 
The  same  figurative  language  is  used  by  one  of  the 
Jewish  prophets  (Zech.  iii.  11). 

Arma  nis  is  nowhere  mentioned  under  that  name 
in  the  original  Hebrew,  though  it  occurs  in  the  English 
version  (2  K.  xix.  37 ) for  Ararat  (romp,  marginal  rend- 
ing). Armenia  is  that  lofty  plateau  whence  the  rivers 
Euphrates,  Tigris,  Araxes,  and  Acampsis,  pour  dowu 
their  waters  in  different  directions ; the  two  first  to  the 
Pen  Gulf,  the  last  two  respectively  to  the  Caspian 
sad  Euxise  sens.  It  may  be  termed  the  nucleus  of  the 
uvwBiara  system  of  western  Asia : from  the  centre 
of  the  plateau  rise  two  lofty  chains  of  mountains, 
which  m from  E.  to  W., con verging  towards  the  Cas- 
pian tea,  test  parallel  to  each  other  towards  the  W. 
The  eteate  is  severe,  varying  with  the  altitude  of 
different  Weuities,  the  valleys  being  sufficiently 
warm  to  rip®  the  grape,  while  the  high  lands  are 
«ly  adapt  id  for  pasture.  The  latter  supported 
vast  aambers  of  mules  and  horses,  on  which  the 
wealth  of  the  inhabitants  chiefly  depends  (comp.  Fj. 
rrvil  14).  The  slight  acquaintance  which  the 
Hebrews  had  with  this  country  was  probably  de- 
rived from  the  Phoenicians.  There  are  signs  of 
tbsr  knowledge  having  been  progressive.  Isaiah, 
in  hs  prophecies  regarding  Babylon,  speaks  of  the 
bests  «s  coming  from  the  “mountains"  (xiii.  4), 
while  Jeremiah  employs  the  specific  names  Ararat 
s tel  Mmta  ^li.  27).  Ezekiel,  apparently  better  ac- 

q'soatad  with  the  country,  uses  a name  which  was 
familiar  to  its  own  inhabitants,  Togarmah.  (1.) 
Ararat  is  mentioned  as  the  place  whither  the 
w»3  of  Sennacherib  fled  (Is.  xxxvii.  38).  It  was 
the  central  district  surrounding  the  mountain  of 
that  same.  (2.)  M IX  NT  only  occurs  in  Jer.  li.  27. 
It  is  probably  identical  with  the  district  Minvas, 
m the  upper  valley  of  the  Mwradsu  branch  of  the 
Euphrates.  (3.)  Tooarmah  is  noticed  in  two  pas- 
sages of  Ezekiel,  both  of  which  are  in  favour  of  its 
identity  with  Armenia.  In  xxvii.  14  he  speaks  of 
Togarmah  in  connexion  with  Meshech  and  Tubal; 
in  mviii.  6,  it  is  described  as  “of  the  north 
qwtm"  in  connexion  with  Gomer.  Coupling 
with  these  particulars  the  relationship  between  To- 
Gnnah,  Ashkenaz,  and  Riphat  (Gen.  x.  3),  we 
asset  &d  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  Togar- 
fiah  represents  Armenia. 

Aznlat,  an  ornament  universal  in  the  East, 

Cos.  D.  B. 


especially  among  women ; used  by  princes  as  one  of 
the  insignia  of  royalty,  and  by  distinguished  persons 
in  general.  The  word  is  not  used  in  the  A.  V.,  as 
even  in  2 Sam.  i.  10,  they  render  it  “ by  the 
bracelet  on  his  arm.”  Sometimes  only  one  was 
worn,  on  the  right  arm  (Ecclus.  xxi.  21).  From 
Cant.  viii.  6,  it  appears  that  the  signet  sometimes 


Assyrian  Armlet  {From  Ktnereb  Marble*.  British  Museum.) 


consisted  of  a jewel  on  the  armlet.  These  orna- 
ments were  worn  by  most  ancient  princes.  They  are 
frequent  on  the  sculptures  of  Persepolis  and  Nineveh, 
and  were  worn  by  the  kings  of  Persia.  In  the  Leyden 
Museum  is  an  Egyptian  armlet  bearing  the  name  of  the 
third  Thothmes.  Finally,  they  are  still  worn  among 
the  most  splendid  regalia  of  modern  Oriental  sove- 
reigns, and  it  is  even  said  that  those  of  the  king  of 
Persia  are  worth  a million  sterling.  Now,  as  iu  an- 
cient times,  they  are  sometimes  made  plain,  some- 
times enchased  ; sometimes  with  the  ends  not  joined, 
and  sometimes  a complete  circle.  Their  enormous 
weight  may  be  conjectured  from  Gen.  xxiv.  22. 

Armo’ni,  son  of  Saul  by  Kizpah  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8). 

Arms,  Armour.  The  subject  naturally  iivides 
itself  into— 

I.  Offensive  weapons : Arms. 

II.  Defensive  weapons:  Armour. 

I.  Offensive  weapons. — 1 . Apparently  the  earliest 
known,  and  most  widely  used,  was  the  Chereb , or 
“ Sword.”  Very  little  can  be  gathered  as  to  its 
shape,  size,  material,  or  mode  of  use.-  Perhaps 
if  anything  is  to  be  inferred  it  is  that  the  Chereb 
was  neither  a heavy  nor  a long  weapon.  That  of 
Ehud  was  only  a cubit,  ».  e.  18  inches  long,  so  as 
to  have  been  concealed  under  his  garment,  and  a 
consideration  of  the  narratives  in  2 Sara.  ii.  16,  and 
x*  8-10,  and  also  of  the  ease  with  which  David 
used  the  sword  of  a man  so  much  larger  than  him- 
self as  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51 ; xxi.  9),  goes  to 
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show  that  the  Chcreb  was  both  a lighter  and  a 
shorter  weapon  than  the  modern  sword.  It  was 
carried  in  a sheath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  51  ; 2 Sam.  xx. 
8;  1 Chr.  xxi.  27),  slung  by  a girdle  (1  Sam. 
xrv.  13)  and  resting  upon  the  thigh  (Ps.  xlv.  3; 
Judg.  iii.  16),  or  upon  the  hips  (2  Sam.  xx.  8). 
“ Girding  on  the  sword  ” was  a symbolical  expres- 
sion for  commencing  war ; and  a similar  expression 
occurs  to  denote  those  able  to  serve  (Judg.  viii. 
10;  1 Chr.  xxi.  5).  Swords  with  two  edges  are 
occasionally  referred  to  (Judg.  iii.  16 ; Ps.  cxlix.  6), 


Fcrolan  »word,  or  aclnacct, 

and  allusions  are  found  to  “ whetting"  the  sword 
(Deut.  xxxii.  41;  Ps.  lxiv.  3;  Ezek.  xxi.  9). 
Doubtless  it  was  of  metal,  from  the  allusions  to  its 
brightness  and  “ glittering but  from  Josh.  v. 
2,  3,  we  may  perliaps  infer  that  in  early  times  the 
material  was  flint.— 2.  Next  to  the  sword  was  the 
Speak  ; and  of  this  weapon  we  meet  with  at  least 


P«nlan  rpetn. 

three  distinct  kinds,  a.  The  Chantth,  a “ Spear,” 
and  that  of  the  largest  kind.  It  was  the  weapon 
of  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7,  45 ; 2 Sam.  xxi.  19; 
1 Chr.  xx.  5),  and  also  of  other  giants  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  21 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  23)  and  mighty  warriors  (2 
Sam.  ii.  23,  xxiii.  18;  1 Chr.  xi.  11,  20).  The 
Chanith  was  the  habitual  companion  of  King  Saul, 
and  it  was  this  heavy  weapon  and  not  the  lighter 
“javelin”  that  he  cast  at  David  (1  Sam.  xviii.  10, 
1 1 , xix.  9,  10),  and  at  Jonathan  (xx.  33).  b.  Appa- 
rontly  lighter  than  the  preceding  was  the  Ctlon, 
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or  “ Javelin.”  When  not  in  action  the  CtdSn  was 
carried  on  the  back  of  the  warrior  (l  Sam.  xvii. 
6,  A.  V.  “ target  ”).  c.  Another  kind  of  spear  was 
the  Rdmach.  In  the  historical  books  it  occurs  in 
Num.  xxv.  7,  and  1 K.  xviii.  28,  and  frequently  in 
the  later  books,  as  in  1 Chr.  xii.  8 (“buckler”), 
2 Chr.  xi.  12.  d.  The  Shelach  was  probably  a 
lighter  missile  or  “dart.”  See  2 Chi.  xxiii.  10, 
xxxii.  5 (“  darts”)  ; Neh.  iv.  17,  23  (see  margin) ; 
Job  xxxiii.  18,  xxxvi.  12  ; Joel  ii.  8.  e.  Shebct , a 
rod  or  staff,  is  used  once  only  to  denote  a weapon 
(2  Sam.  xviii.  14).— 3.  Of  missile 
weapons  of  offence  the  chief  was  un- 
doubtedly the  Bow,  Kcshcth ; it  is  met 
with  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  his- 
tory, in  use  both  for  the  chace  (Gen. 

xxi.  20,  xxvii.  3)  and  war  (xlviii.  22). 
In  later  times  archers  accompanied  the 
armies  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sara.  xxxi. 
3 ; 1 Chr.  x.  3)  and  of  the  Syrians  (1  K. 

xxii.  34).  Among  the  Hebrews,  captains 
high  in  rank  (2  K.  ix.  24),  and  even 
kings'  sons  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4),  carried 
the  bow,  and  were  expert  in  its  use 
(2  Sam.  i.  22).  The  tribe  of  Benjamin 
seems  to  have  been  especially  addicted 
to  archery  (1  Chr.  viii.  40,  xii.  2 ; 
2 Chr.  xiv.  8,  xvii.  17) ; but  there  were 
also  bowmen  among  Reuben,  Gad,  Ma- 

_ naaseh  (1  Chr.  v.  18),  and  Ephraim 
; ;-(Ps.  lxxviii.  9).  Of  the  form  of  the 
• bow  we  can  gather  almost  nothing. 
It  seems  to  have  been  bent  by  the  aid 
of  the  foot  (1  Chr.  v.  18,  viii.  40;  2 
Chr.  xiv.  8 ; Is.  v.  28 ; Ps.  vii.  12,  &c.). 
Bows  of  steel,  or  rather  biass,  are  men- 
tioned as  if  specially  strong  (2  Sam. 
xxii.  35  ; Job  xx.  24).  It  is  possible  that  in  1 Chr. 
xii.  2,  a kind  of  bow  for  shooting  bullets  or  stones 
is  alluded  to  (Wisd.  v.  22,  “ stone-bow  ”).  The 
Arrow’s,  Chitzim,  were  carried  in  a quiver,  Thcit 
(Gen.  xxvii.  3),  or  Ashpdh  (Is.  xxii.  6,  xlix.  2 ; Ps. 
cxxvii.  5).  From  an  allusion  in  Job  vi.  4,  they 
would  seem  to  have  been  sometimes  poisoned ; and 
Ps.  cxx.  4,  may  point  to  a practice  of  using  arrows 
with  some  burning  material  attached  to  them. 
4.  The  Slino,  Kel'a , is  first  mentioned  in  Judg. 
xx.  16.  This  simple  weapon  with  which  David 
killed  the  giant  Philistine  was  tire  natural  attendant 
of  a shepherd,  and  therefore  the  bold  metaphor  of 
Abigail  has  a natural  propriety  in  the  mouth  of 
the  wife  of  a man  whose  possessions  in  flocks  Wei'S 
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»>  great  as  those  of  Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2d). 
Littr  in  the  monarchy,  dingers  formed  part  of  the 
regular  army  (2  K.  iii.  25). 

II.  Armour. — 1.  The  ShirySn , or  BREASTPLATE, 
enumerated  in  the  description  of  the  arms  of  Go- 
Biih,  a ucoat  of  mail,”  literally  a “breastplate  of 
•ales'’  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5),  and  further  (38),  where 
S'liryou  alone  is  rendered  44  coat  of  mail."  It  may 
be  noticed  in  passing  that  this  passage  contains  the 
a t complete  inventory  of  the  furniture  of  a war- 
nor  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  the  sacred  history. 
5 iry6»  also  occurs  in  IK.  xxii.  34,  and  2 Chr. 
rriii.  33.  The  last  passage  is  very  obscure  ; the  real 
meaning  is  probably  44  between  the  joints  and  the 
brastpkte.  ’ This  word  has  furnished  one  of  the 
omeof  Mount  Hermon  (see  Deut.  iii.  9).— 2.  The 
fxhmi,  is  mentioned  but  twice — in  reference  to 
tin  gown  of  the  high-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  32,  xxxix. 
23l  Like  the  English  44  habergeon,”  it  was  pro- 
bii'.T  a quilted  shirt  or  doublet  put  on  over  the 
hoi.— 3.  The  Cto'a,  or  Helmet  is  referred  to  in 
1 Sun.xTii.  5 ; 2 Chr.  xxvi.  14;  Ezek.  xxvii.  10).— 


AasyrUa  belmete. ' 


4.  Kit REA  VE8 , or  defences  for  the  feet  made 
«f  brass,  « named  in  1 Sam.  xvii.  6,  only.  Of 
the  ikfesTe  mns  borne  by  the  warrior  the  notices 
are  hardly  Is  scanty  than  those  just  examined.— 

5.  Two  kinds  of  Shield  are  distinguishable,  a. 
The  Trtmdi.or  large  shield,  encompassing  (I’s.  v. 
12)  the  whole  person.  Wheu  not  in  actual  conflict, 
H warned  before  the  warrior  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7, 41). 


Aajrrba  lUeVl*. 


4.  Of  smaller  dimensions  was  the  Magen,  a buckler 
target,  probably  for  use  in  hand-to-hand  fight. 
The  difference  in  size  between  this  and  the  Tzinnah 
i»  evident  from  1 K.  x.  16,  17 ; 2 Chr.  ix.  15,  16, 
wbar  twice  as  ranch  gold  is  named  as  being  used  for 
the  latter  as  for  the  former.  6.  What  kind  of  arm 
'***  the  Slielet  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  By 
some  translators  it  is  rendered  a 44  quiver,"  by  some 
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44  weapons  " generally,  by  others  a 44  shield.”  It 
denoted  certain  special  weapons  of  gold  taken  by 
David  from  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah  (2  Sain.  viii. 
7 ; 1 Chr.  xviii.  7),  and  dedicated  in  the  Temple 
(2  K.  xi.  10;  2 Chr.  xxiii.  9;  Cant.  iv.  4).  In 
Jer.  li.  11  ; Ezek.  xxvii.  11,  the  word  has  the  force 
of  a foreign  arm. 

Army.  I.  Jewish  Army. — The  military  orga- 
nization of  the  Jews  commenced  with  their  de- 
parture from  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  was  adapted 
to  the  nature  of  the  expedition  on  which  they  tlier 
entered.  Every  man  above  20  years  of  age  war 
a soldier  (Num.  i.  3):  each  tribe  formed  a regi- 
ment with  its  own  banner  and  its  own  leader  (Num. 
ii.  2,  x.  14):  their  positions  in  the  camp  or  on  the 
march  were  accurately  fixed  (Num.  ii.):  the  whole 
army  start ed  and  stopped  at  a given  signal  (Num. 
x.  5,  6) : thus  they  came  up  out  of  Egypt  ready 
for  the  fight  (Ex.  xiii.  18).  On  the  approach  of 
an  enemy,  a conscription  was  mnde  from  the  ge- 
neral body  under  the  direction  of  a muster-master 
(Deut.  xx.  5,  2 K.  xxv.  19),  by  whom  also  the 
officers  were  appointed  (Deut.  xx.  9).  The  army 
was  then  divided  into  thousands  and  hundreds  under 
their  respective  captains  (Num.  xxxi.  14),  and  still 
further  into  families  (Num.  ii.  34  ; 2 Chr.  xxv.  5, 
xxvi.  12) — the  family  being  regarded  as  the  unit 
iu  the  Jewish  polity.  From  the  time  the  Israelites 
entered  the  land  of  Cnnnan  until  the  establishment 
of  the  kingdom,  little  progress  was  made  in  military 
atfitirs:  their  wars  resembled  border  forays.  No 
general  muster  was  made  at  this  jieriod  ; but  the 
combatants  were  summoned  on  the  spur  of  the  mo- 
ment.— With  the  kings  arose  the  custom  of  main- 
taining a body-guard,  which  framed  the  nucleus  of 
a standing  army.  Thus  Saul  had  a band  of  3000 
select  warriors  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2,  xiv.  52,  xxiv.  2), 
and  David,  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  GOO 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  xxv.  13).  This  band  he  retained 
alter  he  became  king,  and  added  the  Cll  ERKTH1TE8 
and  Pelethites  (2  Sam.  xv.  18,  xx.  7),  together 
with  another  class  S/t'ilishitn,  officers  of  high  rank, 
the  chief  of  whom  (2  K.  vii.  2 ; 1 Chr.  xii.  18) 
was  immediately  about  the  king’s  person.  David 
further  organized  a national  militia,  divided  into 
twelve  regiments  under  their  respective  officers, 
each  of  which  was  called  out  for  one  month  in  the 
year  ( 1 Chr.  xxvii.  1) ; at  the  head  of  the  army  when 
iu  active  service  he  appointed  a commander-in-chief 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  50).— Hitherto  the  army  had  consisted 
entirely  of  infantry  (1  Sam.  iv.  10,  xv.  4),  the  use 
of  horses  having  been  restrained  by  divine  command 
(Deut.  xvii.  16)  ; but  we  find  that  as  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  kingdoms  extended,  much  import- 
ance was  attached  to  them.  David  had  reserved  a 
hundred  chariots  from  the  spoil  of  the  Syrians  (2 
Sam.  viii.  4):  these  probably  served  as  the  founda- 
tion of  the  force  which  Solomon  afterwards  enlarged 
through  his  alliance  with  Egypt  (1  K.  x.  26,  28, 
29).  It  does  not  apjxsir  that  the  system  esta- 
blished by  David  was  maintained  by  the  kings  of 
Judah  ; but  in  Israel  the  proximity  of  the  hostile 
kingdom  of  Syria  necessitated  the  maintenance  of  a 
standing  army.  The  militia  was  occasionally  called 
out  in  time  of  peace  (2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  xxv.  5,  xxvi. 
11);  but  such  cases  were  exceptional.  On  the 
other  hand  the  body-guard  appears  to  have  been 
regularly  kept  up  (1  K.  xiv.  28;  2 K.  xi.  4,  11). 
Occasional  reference  is  made  to  war-chariots  (2  K . 
viii.  21),  hut  in  Hezekiah’s  reign  no  force  of  the 
kind  could  be  maintained,  and  the  Jews  were  obliged 
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to  Geek  the  aid  of  Egypt  for  horses  and  chariots 
(2  K.  xviii.  23,  24;  Is.  xxxi.  1).— With  regard  to 
the  arrangement  and  manoeuvring  of  the  army  in 
the  field,  we  know  but  little.  A division  into  three 
bodies  is  frequently  mentioned  (Judg.  vii.  16,  ix. 
43  ; 1 Sam.  xi.  1 1 ; 2 Sam.  xviii.  2).  Jehoshaphat 
divided  his  army  into  five  bodies,  apparently  re- 
taining, however,  the  threefold  principle  of  division, 
the  heavy-armed  troops  of  Judah  being  considered 
as  the  proper  army,  and  the  two  divisions  of  light- 
armed  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ns  an  appendage 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  14-18).  The  maintenance  and  equip- 
ment of  the  soldiers  at  the  public  expense  dates 
from  the  establishment  of  a standing  army.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  soldier  ever  received  pay  even 
under  the  kings  (the  only  instance  of  pay  being 
mentioned  applies  to  mercenaries,  2 Chr.  xxv.  6) : 
but  that  he  was  maintained,  while  on  active  sendee, 
and  provided  with  arms,  appears  from  1 K.  iv. 
27,  x.  16,  17;  2 Chr.  xxvi.  14.  The  numerical 
strength  of  the  Jewish  army  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy : the  numbers,  as  given 
in  the  text  are  manifestly  incorrect,  and  the  dis- 
crepancies in  the  various  statements  irreconcileable. 
The  system  adopted  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  was  in 
strict  conformity  with  the  Mosaic  law  (1  Macc.  iii. 
55):  and  though  he  maintained  a standing  army 
(1  Macc.  iv.  6 ; 2 Macc.  viii.  16),  yet  the  custom 
of  paying  the  soldiers  appears  to  have  been  still 
unknown,  and  to  have  originated  with  Simon  (1 
Macc.  xiv.  32).  The  introduction  of  mercenaries 
commenced  with  John  Hyrcanus ; the  intestine 
commotions  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Jannaeus 
obliged  him  to  increase  the  number  to  6200  men  ; 
and  the  same  policy  was  followed  by  Alexandra 
and  by  Herod  the  Great,  who  had  in  his  pay  Thra- 
cian, German,  and  Gallic  troops.  The  discipline 
and  arrangement  of  the  army  was  gradually  assimi- 
lated to  that  of  the  Romans,  and  the  titles  of  the 
officers  borrowed  from  it. 

II.  Roman  Army. — The  Roman  army  was  di- 
vided into  legions,  the  number  of  which  varied 
considerably,  each  under  six  tribuni  (“chief  cap- 
tain," Acts  xxi.  31),  who  commanded  by  turns. 
The  legion  was  subdivided  into  ten  cohorts  (“  band," 
Acts  x.  1),  the  cohort  into  three  maniples,  and  the 
maniple  into  two  centuries,  containing  originally 
100  men,  as  the  name  implies,  but  subsequently 
from  50  to  100  men,  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  legion.  There  were  thus  60  centuries  in  a 
legion,  each  under  the  command  of  a centurion 
(Acts  x.  1,  22 ; Matt.  viii.  5,  xxvii.  54).  In  addi- 
tion to  the  legionary  cohorts,  independent  cohorts 
of  volunteers  served  under  the  Roman  standards. 
One  of  these  cohorts  was  named  the  Italian  (Acts 
x.  1),  as  consisting  of  volunteers  from  Italy.  The 
cohort  named  “Augustus'"  (Acts  xxvii.  1)  may 
have  consisted  of  the  volunteers  from  Sebaste, 
Others,  however,  think  that  it  was  a cohors  Au- 
gusta, similar  to  the  legio  Augusta.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Roman  forces  in  Judaea  were  at 
Caesarea. 

Ar'na,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Ezra  (2  Esd.  i. 
2),  occupying  the  place  of  Zerahiah  or  Zaraias  in 
his  genealogy. 

Ar  nan.  In  the  received  Hebrew  text  44  the  sons 
of  Aman  ” are  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  of  Ze- 
rubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  21).  But  according  to  the 
reading  of  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Syriac  versions, 
which  Houbigant  adopts,  Arnan  was  the  son  of 
Rephaiah. 


ARPHAXAD 

Ar'non,  the  river  or  torrent  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  Moab  and  the  Amorites,  on  the 
north  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  13,  14,  24,  26;  Judg. 
xi.  22),  and  afterwards  between  Moab  and  Istael 
(Reuben)  (Deut.  ii.  24,  36,  iii.  8,  12,  16,  iv.  48; 
Josh.  xii.  1,  2,  xiii.  9,  16;  Judg.  xi.  13,  26). 
From  Judg.  xi.  18  it  would  seem  to  have  been  also 
the  east  border  of  Moab.  By  Josephus  it  is  de- 
scribed as  rising  in  the  mountains  of  Arabia  and 
flowing  through  all  the  wilderness  till  it  falls  into 
the  Dead  Sea.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Wady  el-Mojeb  of  the  present  day  is  the  At  non. 
Its  principal  source  is  near  Katrane,  on  the  Hnj 
route.  On  the  south  edge  of  the  ravine  through 
which  it  flows  are  some  ruins  called  Mehatet  el  Haj, 
and  on  the  north  edge,  directlv  opposite,  those  still 
bearing  the  name  of  ’Ar&'ir.  [Aroer.]  The  width 
across  between  these  two  spots  seemed  to  Burckhardt 
to  be  about  two  miles:  the  descent  on  the  south 
side  to  the  water  is  extremely  steep  and  almost 
impassable.  The  stream  runs  through  a level  strip 
of  grass  some  40  yards  in  width,  with  a few 
oleanders  and  willows  on  the  margin. 

Arod,  a son  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  17),  called 
Arodi  in  Gen.  xlvi.  16. 

A'rodi.  [Arod.] 

Arodi  tea.  [Arod.] 

Ar'  oer,  the  name  of  several  towns  of  Eastern 
and  Western  Palestine.  L A city  “ by  the  brink," 
or  “ on  the  bank  of,”  or  44  by  " the  torrent  Arnon, 
the  southern  point  of  the  territory  of  Sihon  king  of 
the  Amorites,  and  afterwards  of  the  till*  of  Reuben 
(Deut.  ii.  36,  iii.  12,  iv.  48;  Josh.  xii.  2,  xiii.  9, 

1 6 ; Judg.  xi.  26  ; 2 K.  x.  33 ; 1 Chr.  v.  8),  but 
later  again  in  possession  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  19). 
Buickhardt  found  ruins  with  the  name  ’Ard’ir  on 
the  old  Roman  road,  upon  the  very  edge  of  the  pre- 
cipitous north  bank  of  the  Wady  Mojeb.  [ARNON.] 
—2.  Aroer  44  that  is  4 facing ' Rabbah”  (Kabbah  of 
Ammon),  a town  built  by  and  belonging  to  Gad 
(Num.  xxxii.  34;  Josh.  xiii.  25;  2 Sam.  xxiv.  5). 
This  is  probably  the  place  mentioned  in  Judg.  xi. 
33,  which  was  shown  in  Jerome's  time.— 8.  Aroer, 
in  Is.  xvii.  2,  if  a place  at  all,  must  be  still  further 
north  than  either  of  the  two  already  named.  Gese- 
nius,  however,  takes  it  to  be  Aroer  of  Gad.— 4.  A 
town  in  Judah,  named  only  in  1 Sam.  xxx.  28. 
Robinson  (ii.  199)  believes  that  he  has  identified  its 
site  in  Wady  ’ Ar'drah , on  the  road  from  Petra  to 
Gaza. 

Aro'erite.  Hothan  the  Aroerite  was  the  father 
of  two  of  David’s  captains  (1  Chr.  xi.  44). 

A'rom,  the  44  sons  of  Arom,”  to  the  number  of 
32,  are  enumerated  in  1 Esd.  v.  16  among  those 
who  returned  with  Zorobabel.  Unless  it  is  a mis- 
take for  Asom  and  represents  Hashum  in  Ezr.  ii. 
19,  it  has  no  parallel  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah. 

Ar'pad  or  Ar'phad  (Is.  xxxvi.  19,  xxxvii.  13), 
a city  or  district  in  Syria,  apparently  dependent  on 
Damascus  (Jer.  xlix.  23).  It  is  invariably  named 
with  Hamath,  but  no  trace  of  its  existence  has  yet 
been  discovered,  nor  has  any  mention  of  the  place 
been  found  except  in  the  Bible  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  xix. 
13 ; Is.  x.  9). 

Ar'phad.  [Arpad.] 

Arphaxad,  the  son  of  Shem  and  ancestor  of 
Eber  (Gen.  x.  22,  24,  xi.  10).  Bochart  supposed 
that  the  name  was  preserved  in  that  of  the  province 
Arrapachitis  in  Northern  Assyria.  Ewald  interprets 
it  the  stronghold  of  the  Chaldees.— 2.  Arphaxad, 
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* king  **  who  reigned  over  the  Medes  in  Kcbatana, 
and  strengthened  the  city  by  vast  fortifications” 
(Jod.  L 1-4).  He  has  been  frequently  identified 
with  Deioces,  the  founder  of  Ecbatana;  but  it 
s«bs  better  to  look  for  the  original  of  Arphaxad 
m his  son  Phraortes,  who  fell  iu  a battle  with  the 
Assyrians,  633  li.c.  Niebuhr  endeavours  to  identify 
the  name  with  Astyages. 

Arrows,  r Alois.] 

Ana  ces  VL,  a king  of  Parthia,  who  assumed 
the  royal  title  Arsaces  in  addition  to  his  proper 
name,  MrniRlDATES  I.  His  general  defeated  the 
great  army  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  and  took  the  king 
prbooer,  B.c.  138  ( 1 Macc.  xiv.  1-3).  Mithridatcs 
treated  bis  prisoner  with  resjiect,  but  kept  him  iu 
ooctineroeit  till  his  own  death,  dr.  B.c.  130. 

Ar  sareth,  a region  beyond  Euphrates,  appa- 
rently of  great  extent  (2  Ead.  xiii.  45). 

Artaxerxes,  the  name  probably  of  two  different 
kings  of  Petsia  mentioned  in  the  O.  T.  1.  The 
first  Artaxerxes  is  mentioned  in  Ezr.  iv.  7,  and 
appears  identical  with  Sraerdis,  the  Magian  im- 
postor, and  pretended  brother  of  Cambyses,  who 
usurped  the  throne  B.C.  522,  and  reigned  eight 
Biooths.  The  name  Artaxerxes  may  have  been 
adopted  or  conferied  on  him  as  a title.— 2.  In  Neh. 
ii.  1 we  have  another  Artaxerxes,  who  permits 
Nehemiah  to  spend  twelve  years  at  Jerusalem,  in 
order  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  colony  there,  which 
had  fallen  into  great  confusion.  We  may  safely 
identify  him  with  Artaxerxes  Macrocheir  or  Longi- 
manns,  the  son  of  Xerxes,  who  reigned  B.C.  464-425. 
And  we  believe  that  this  is  the  same  king  who  had 
previously  allowed  Ezra  to  go  to  Jerusalem  for  a 
srailar  purpose  (Ezr.  vii.  1). 

Artemas,  a companion  of  St.  Paul  (Tit.  iii.  12). 
According  to  tradition  he  was  bishop  of  Lystra. 

Arnboth,  the  third  of  Solomon’s  commissariat 
distnd*  (1  K.  iv.  10).  It  included  Socholi,  and 
was  therefore  probably  a name  for  the  rich  corn- 
growing inland  country. 

Anrnah,  a place  apparently  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  shechem,  at  which  Abimelech  resided 
(Jodg.  ix.  41).  Arurnah  is  possibly  the  same 
place  u Puma,  under  which  name  it  is  given  by 
Eusebius  and  Jerome.  According  to  them  it  was 
then  ailed  Arimathaea  (see  also  A RIM  a). 

Ar  vad,  a place  in  Phoenicia,  the  men  of  which 
are  named  in  close  connexion  with  tliose  of  Zidon  as 
the  navigators  and  detenders  of  the  ships  of  Tyre  in 
Ez.  xxrii.  8,  11.  In  agreement  with  this  is  the 
mention  of  “the  Arvadite”  in  Gen.  x.  18,  and 
1 Chr.  i.  16,  as  a son  of  Canaan,  with  Zidon, 
Hamath,  and  other  northern  localities.  There  is 
thns  no  doubt  that  Arvad  is  the  island  of  liuad, 
which  lies  off  Tortosa  (Turtut),  2 or  3 miles  from 
the  Phoenician  coast,  some  distance  above  the  mouth 
of  the  riTer  Eleutherus,  now  the  Nahr  el-Kcbir. 
The  island  is  high  and  rocky,  but  very  small,  hardly 
a mile  in  circumference. 

Arvadite.  [Abvad.] 

Ar  xa,  prefect  of  the  palace  at  Tirzah  to  Elali 
king  of  Israel,  who  was  assassinated  at  a banquet 
in  his  house  by  Zimri  (IK.  xvi.  9).  In  the 
largum  of  Jonathan  the  word  is  taken  as  the 
name  of  an  idol,  and  in  the  Arabic  version  in  the 
lxndoa  Polyglot  the  last  clause  is  rendered  “ which 
belongs  to  the  idol  of  Beth-Arza.” 

A*v  •on  of  Abijah,  and  third  king  of  Judah 
(B.c.  956-916),  was  conspicuous  for  his  earnestness 
in  supporting  the  worship  of  God.  In  his  zeal 
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against  heathenism  he  did  not  spare  his  grand- 
mother Maachah,  who  occupied  the  special  dignity 
of  “ King’s  Mother,”  to  which  great  iui]>oitancc  was 
attached  in  the  Jewish  court.  Asa  burnt  the  symbol 
of  her  religion  (1  K.  xv.  13),  and  threw  its  ashes 
into  the  brook  Kidron,  and  then  deposed  Maachah 
from  her  dignity.  He  also  placed  in  the  Tetnplc 
certain  gifts  which  his  father  had  dedicated,  and 
renewed  the  great  altar  which  the  idolatrous  priests 
apparently  had  desecrated  (2  Chr.  xv.  8).  Besides 
this,  he  fortified  cities  on  his  frontiers,  and  raised 
an  army,  amounting,  according  to  2 Chr.  xiv.  8,  to 
580,000  men,  a number  probably  exaggerated  by 
an  error  of  the  copyist.  Thus  Asa's  reign  marks 
the  return  of  Judah  to  a consciousness  of  the 
high  destiny  to  which  God  had  called  her.  The 
good  effects  of  this  were  visible  in  the  enthusiastic 
lesistauce  offered  by  the  people  to  Zerah,  an  invader, 
who  is  called  a Cushite  or  Ethiopian.  [Zerah.] 
At  the  head  of  an  enormous  host  (a  million  of  men, 
we  read  in  2 Chr.  xiv.  9)  he  attacked  Mareshah  or 
Marissa  in  the  S.W.  of  the  country,  near  the  later 
Elcutheropolis.  There  he  was  utterly  defeated,  and 
driven  back  with  immense  loss  to  Gerar.  The 
pence  which  followed  this  victory  was  broken  by 
the  attempt  of  Baasha  of  Israel  to  fortify  Hamah, 
“ that  he  might  not  suffer  any  to  go  out  or  to  come 
in  unto  Asa  king  of  Judah.”  To  stop  this  Asa 
purchased  the  help  of  Beuhadad  I.  king  of  Damas- 
cus, by  a huge  payment  of  treasure,  forced  Baasha 
to  abandon  his  purpose,  and  destroyed  the  works 
which  he  had  begun  at  Hamah.  The  wells  which 
he  sunk  at  Mizpeh  were  famous  in  Jeremiah’s  time 
(xli.  9).  The  means  by  which  he  obtaiued  this 
success  were  censured  by  the  prophet  JIanani,  who 
seems  even  to  have  excited  some  discontent  in  Je- 
rusalem, in  consequence  of  which  he  was  impri- 
soned, and  suffered  other  punishments  (2  Chr.  xvi. 
10).  In  his  old  age  Asa  suffered  from  the  gout, 
and  it  is  mentioned  that  “ he  sought  not  to  the 
Lord,  but  to  the  physicians.”  lie  died  greatly 
loved  and  honoured  in  the  41st  year  of  his  reign.— 

2.  Ancestor  of  Berechiah,  a Lcvite  who  resided  in 
one  of  the  villages  of  the  Ketophathites  after  the 
return  from  Babylon  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 

Aaadias,  son  of  Chelcias,  or  Hilkiah,  and  one 
of  the  ancestors  of  Baruch  (Bar.  i.  1).  The  name 
is  probably  the  same  as  that  elsewhere  represented 
by  Hasadiab  (1  Chr.  iii.  20). 

Aiael,  an  ancestor  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1),  and 
perhaps  the  same  as  JAHZEEL  or  Jahzibl,  one  of 
the  four  sons  of  Kaphtali. 

A sahel,  nephew  of  David,  being  the  youngest 
son  of  liis  sister  Zeruiah.  He  was  celebrated  for 
his  swiftness  of  foot,  a gift  much  valued  in  ancient 
times.  When  fighting  under  the  command  of  his 
brother  Joab  against  Ishbosheth’s  army  at  Gibeon, 
he  pursued  Abner,  who,  after  vainly  warning  him 
to  desist,  was  obliged  to  kill  him  in  self-defence 
(2  .Sam.  ii.  18  ff.).  [Abner.]— 2.  One  of  the 
Levites  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat,  who  went 
throughout  the  cities  of  Judah  to  instruct  the 
people  in  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  at  the  time  of 
the  revival  of  the  true  worship  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8).— 

3.  A Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekioh,  who  had 
charge  of  the  tithes  and  dedicated  things  in  the 
Temple  under  Cononiah  and  Shimei  (2  Chr.  xxxi. 
13).— 4.  A priest,  lather  of  Jouathan  in  tire  time 
of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  15).  He  is  called  Azakl  in 
J Esd.  ix.  14. 

AsaU&ix,  a servant  of  king  Josiali,  sent  by  him. 
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together  with  others,  to  seek  information  of  Jehovah 
respecting  the  book  of  the  law  which  Hilkiah  found 
in  the  Temple  (2  K.  xxii.  12,  14;  also  called 
Aba  i ah,  2 Chr.  xxxiv.  20). 

Jutti'ak!  L A prince  of  one  of  the  families  of 
the  Simeonitcs  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  drove 
out  the  Haiuite  shepherds  from  Gedor  (1  Chr.  iv. 
36).— 2.  A Levite  in  the  reign  of  David,  chief  of 
the  family  of  Merari  (1  Chr.  vi.  30).  With  120 
of  his  brethren  he  took  pail  in  the  solemn  sendee 
of  bringing  the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom 
to  the  city  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  6,  11).— 3.  The 
firstborn  of  “ the  Shilonite,”  according  to  1 Chr. 
ix.  5,  who  with  his  family  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  after 
the  return  from  Babylon.  In  Neh.  xi.  5 he  is 
called  Maaseiah,  and  his  descent  is  there  traced 
from  Shiloni,  which  is  explained  by  the  Targum  of 
R.  Joseph  on  1 Chr.  as  a patronymic  from  Shelah  the 
son  of  Judah,  by  others  as  “ the  native  or  inhabitant 
of  Shiloh.”— 4.  2 Chr.  xxxiv.  20.  [Asahiah.] 
Altana,  1 Esd.  v.  31.  [Asnaji.J 
A'aaph.  L A Levite,  son  of  Bereclnah,  one  of 
the  leaders  of  David's  choir  (1  Chr.  vi.  39). 
Psalms  1.  and  lxxiii.— lxxxiii.  are  attributed  to  him ; 
and  he  was  in  after  times  celebrated  as  a seer 
as  well  as  a musical  composer  (2  Chr.  xxix.  30 ; 
Neh.  xii.  46).  The  office  appears  to  have  remained 
hereditary  in  his  family,  unless  he  was  the  founder 
of  a school  of  poets  and  musical  composers,  who 
were  called  after  him  “ the  sons  of  Asaph,”  as  the 
Homeridae  from  Homer  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1 ; 2 Chr.  xx. 
14;  Ezr.  ii.  41).— 2.  The  father  or  ancestor  of  Joah, 
the  recorder  or  chronicler  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  18,  37 ; Is. 
xxxvi.  3,  22).  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  Asaph 
is  the  same  as  the  preceding,  and  that  Joah  was 
one  of  his  numerous  descendants  known  as  the 
Beno- Asaph.— 3.  The  keeper  of  the  royal  forest  or 
“ paradise  ” of  Artaxerxes  (Neh.  ii.  8).  His  name 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  was  a Jew,  who 
like  Nehemiah  was  in  high  office  at  the  court  of 
Persia.— 4.  Ancestor  of  Mattaniah,  the  conductor 
of  the  temple-choir  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
(1  Chr.  ix.  15 ; Neh.  xi.  17).  Most  probably  the 
same  as  1 and  2. 

Asa  reel,  a son  of  Jehaleleel,  whose  name  is 
abruptly  introduced  into  the  genealogies  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

Asarelah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  set  apart 
by  David  to  “ prophesy  with  harps  and  with 
psalteries  and  with  cymbals  ” (1  Chr.  xxv.  2)  ; 
called  Jesharei.aii  in  ver.  14. 

As'calon.  [Ashkelon.] 

Ase  as,  1 Esd.  ix.  32.  [Ishijah.] 

Aaebebi’a,  a Levite  (1  Esd.  viii.  47).  [Shere- 
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Asebi  a,  1 Esd.  viii.  48.  [Hasiiabiah.] 
As'enath,  daughter  of  Potiphernh,  priest,  or 
possibly  prince,  of  On  [Potipherah],  wife  of 
Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45),  and  mother  of  Manasseh  and 
Ephraim  (xli.  50,  xlvi.  20).  Her  name  has  been 
considered  to  be  necessarily  Egyptian,  and  Egyptian 
etymologies  have  therefore  been  proposed,  but  these 
must  be  regarded  as  doubtful.  If  we  are  guided 
by  the  custom  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the  only  parallel 
case,  that  of  Bithiah  [Bithiaii],  we  must  suppose 
that  hirt  Egyptian  wife  received  a Hebrew  name 
from  Joseph.  If  Hebrew,  Asenath  may  be  com- 
pared to  the  male  proper  name  Asnah  (Ezr.  ii.  50). 

A'ser,  Tob.  i.  2 ; Luke  ii.  36  ; Rev.  vii.  6. 
[Asher.] 
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A'serer  = Sisera  (1  Esd.  v.  32 ; comp.  Ezr. 
ii.  53). 

Ash  (Heb.  6ren)  occurs  only  in  Is.  xliv.  14,  as 
one  of  the  trees  out  of  the  wood  of  which  idols  were 
carved : “ He  heweth  him  down  cedars,  and  taketli 
the  cypress  and  the  oak,  which  he  strengtheneth  tor 
himself  among  the  trees  of  the  forest ; he  plautetlx 
an  ash,  and  the  rain  doth  nourish  it."  It  is  impos- 
sible to  determine  what  is  the  tree  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  word  6ren  ; the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.  under- 
stand some  species  of  pine-tree.  Perhaps  the  larcli 
yLaryx  Europaea)  may  be  intended. 

A'shan,  a dty  in  the  low  country  of  Judah 
(Jt*h.  xv.  42).  In  Josh.  xix.  7,  and  1 Chr.  iv.  32, 
it  is  mentioned  again  as  belonging  to  Simeon  ; and 
in  1 Chr.  vi.  59,  it  is  given  as  a priests’  city,  occu- 
pying the  same  place  ns  the  somewhat  similar  word 
Ain  in  Josh.  xxi.  16.  It  has  not  yet  been  identi- 
fied, unless  it  be  the  same  as  Ain ; in  which  case 
Robinson  found  it  at  Al  Ghuxceir. 

Ashbea,  a proper  name,  but  whether  of  a per- 
son or  place  is  uncertain  (1  Chr.  iv.  21).  Iloubi- 
gant  would  understand  it  of  the  latter,  and  would 
render  “ the  house  of  Ashbea"  by  Beth-ashbea. 
The  whole  clause  is  obscure.  The  Targum  of  R. 
Joseph  paraphrases  it,  “ and  the  family  of  the 
house  of  manufacture  of  the  fine  linen  for  the  gar- 
ments of  the  kings  and  priests,  delivered  to  the 
house  of  Eshba.” 

Aah'bel,  2nd  son  of  Benjamin  and  ancestor  of  the 
A8HBKL1TES  (Gen.  xlvi.  21;  Num.  xxvi.  38; 
1 Chr.  viii.  1). 

Aah'chenax  (1  Chr.  i.  6;  Jer.  Ii.  27).  (^Ash- 
kenaz.] 

Ash’dod,  or  Aio'tru  (Acts  viii.  40),  one  of  the 
five  confederate  cities  of  the  Philistines,  situated 
about  30  miles  from  the  southern  frontier  of  Pales- 
tine, 3 from  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  nearly  mid- 
way between  Gaza  and  Joppa.  It  was  assigned  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  47),  but  was  never 
subdued  by  the  Israelites ; aud  even  down  to  Nehe- 
miah’s  age  it  preserved  its  distinctiveness  of  race 
and  language  (Neh.  xiii.  23,  24).  But  its  chief  im- 
portance arose  from  its  position  on  the  high-road 
from  Palestine  to  Egypt:  it  was  on  this  account 
besieged  by  Tartan,  the  general  of  the  Assyrian 
king  Sargon,  about  B.C.  716,  apparently  to  frus- 
trate the  league  formed  between  Hezekiah  and 
Egypt  (Is.  xx.  1).  The  efiects  of  its  siege  by 
Psammetichus  (b.C.  630)  are  incidentally  referred 
to  in  Jer.  xxv.  20.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Maccabccs  (1  Macc.  v.  68,  x.  84),  and  lay  in  ruins 
until  the  Roman  conquest  of  Judaea,  when  it  was 
restored  by  Gabinius  (B.C.  55).  It  is  now  an  in- 
significant village,  with  no  memorials  of  its  ancient 
importance,  but  is  still  called  Esdud. 

Alh'dodites,  the  inhabitants  of  Ashdod  (Neh. 
iv.  7);  called  Ashdothites  in  Josh.  xiii.  3. 

Ashdoth  PiB’gah,  a curious  and  probably  a very 
ancient  term,  found  only  in  Deut.  iii.  17 ; Josh, 
xii.  3,  xiii.  20  ; and  in  Deut.  iv.  49,  A.  V.  “springs 
of  Pisgah."  In  the  two  passages  from  Deuteronomy 
the  words  fonn  pail  of  a formula,  by  which  appa- 
rently the  mountains  which  enclose  the  Dead  Sea 
on  the  east  side  are  defined ; but  whether  it  be  the 
springs  poured  forth  at  the  base  of  the  mountains 
of  Moab,  or  the  roots  or  spurs  of  those  mountains, 
or  the  mountains  themselves,  it  is  useless  at  present 
to  conjecture. 

Ash'dothites,  Josh.  xiii.  3.  [Ashdodttes.] 

A sher,  Apocr.  and  N.  T.  A'ser,  the  8th  son  oj 
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Jkbo.  by  Znpah,  Leah’s  handmaid  (Gen.  us.  13). 
Of  the  tribe  descended  from  Asher  no  action  is  re- 
tried during  the  whole  course  of  the  sacred  his- 
*-tt  The  general  position  of  the  tribe  was  on  the 
KHtm  irom  Carmel  noithwards,  with  Manasseh 
at  tee  south,  Zebulun  and  Issachar  on  the  south- 
■t  ad  Naphtali  on  the  north-east.  The  bound- 
ra  cd  mm s ai-e  given  in  Josh.  xix.  24-31, 
vri.  Jfl,  11  j and  Judg.  i.  31,  32.  The  southern 
** -z^sjwaa  probably  one  of  the  streams  which 
as?  tbe  Mediterranean  south  of  that  place — either 
Stir  ei-£Kfnch  or  Nahr  Zurka.  The  tribe  then 
ptMeeed  the  maritime  portion  of  the  rich  plain  of 
Eatnelco,  probably  for  a distance  of  8 or  10  miles 
£»  the  shore.  The  boundary  would  then  appear 
t»  ban  run  northwards,  possibly  bending  to  the 
«■ t to  embrace  Ahlab,  and  reaching  Zidon  by  Kanah, 
wt esa  it  turned  and  came  down  by  Tyre  to  Achzib 
w a -ZU).  This  territory  contained  some  of 

tn>  richest  soil  in  all  Palestine ; and  to  this  fact, 
a wed  as  to  their  proximity  to  the  Phoenicians, 
the  degeneracy  of  the  tribe  may  be  attributed 
iJodg.  L 31,  ▼.  17).  At  the  numbering  of  Israel 
it  >rr.ai,  Asher  was  more  numerous  than  either 
fyaraim,  Manasseh,  or  Benjamin  (Xum.  i.  32-41); 
bet  in  the  reign  of  Darid,  so  insignificant  had  the 
trie  become,  that  its  name  is  altogether  omitted 
frnm  the  list  of  the  chief  rulers  (1  Chr.  uvii. 
16-22).  “ One  name  alone  shines  out  of  the 

obscurity — the  aged  widow  * Anna  the 
of  Pbauuel  of  the  tribe  of  Aser,’  who  iu 
the  very  dose  of  the  history  departed  not  from  the 
Temple,  bat  * served  God  with  fastings  and  prayers 
Bight  and  day"’  (Stanley,  Sin.  Pal.  265). 

A'lher,  a place  which  formed  one  boundary  of 
the  tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  south  (Josh.  xvii.  7). 
It  u placed  by  Eusebius  on  the  road  from  Shechem 
ta  Bethshan  or  Scythopolis,  about  15  miles  from 
tie  farmer.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  from  Tubds, 
the  indent  Thebex,  is  the  hamlet  of  Teydsir,  whidi 


Mr.  Porter  suggests  may  be  the  Asher  of  Manasseh 
(Hcmdb.  p.  348). 

Aah'enh,  the  name  of  a Phoenician  goddess,  or 
rather  of  the  idol  itself.  Our  translators,  following 
the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  and  of  the  Vulg.,  trans- 
late the  word  by  **  grove.”  Asherah  is  so  closely 
connected  with  Ashtoreth  and  her  worship  (Judg. 
iii.  7,  comp.  ii.  3;  Judg.  vi.  25;  1 K.  xviii.  19), 
that  many  critics  have  regarded  them  as  identical. 
The  view  maintained  by  Berth eau  appears  to  be 
the  more  correct  one,  that  Ashtoreth  is  the  proper 
name  of  the  goddess,  whilst  Asherah  is  the  name  of 
her  image  or  symbol.  This  symbol  seems  in  all 
cases  to  have  been  of  wood  (see  Judg.  vi.  25-30; 
2 K.  xxiii.  14).  [Ashtoreth.] 

Ash'erites,  descendants  of  Asher,  and  members 
of  his  tribe  (Judg.  i.  32). 

Allies.  The  ashes  on  the  altar  of  burnt- 
offering  were  gathered  into  a cavity  in  its  surface. 
On  the  days  of  the  three  solemn  festivals  the  ashes 
were  not  removed,  but  the  accumulation  was  taken 
away  afterwards  in  the  morning,  the  priests  casting 
lots  for  the  office.  The  ashes  of  a red  heifer  burnt 
entire,  according  to  regulations  prescribed  in 
Num.  xix.,  had  the  ceremonial  efficacy  of  purify- 
ing the  unclean  (Heb.  ix.  13),  but  of  polluting 
the  clean.  [Sacrifice.]  Ashes  about  the  person, 
especially  on  the  head,  were  used  as  a sign  of 
sorrow.  [MOURNING.] 

Aih'ima,  a god  whose  worship  was  introduced 
into  Samaria  by  the  Hamathite  colonists  whom 
Shalmanezer  settled  in  that  land  (2  K.  xvii.  30). 
Ashima  has  been  regarded  as  identical  with  the 
Mendesian  god  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Pan  of  the 
Greeks.  It  lias  also  been  identified  with  the  Phoe- 
nician god  EsmOn,  to  whom  belong  the  charac- 
teristics both  of  Pan  and  of  Aesculapius. 

Ashlcelon,  As’kelon,  A poor.  As ’cal on,  one  of 
the  five  cities  of  the  lords  of  the  Philistines  (Josh, 
xiii.  3;  1 Sam.  vi.  17),  but  less  often  mentioned 
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and  apparently  less  known  to  the  Jews  than  the 
other  four.  The  site,  which  retains  its  ancient 
name,  fullv  bears  out  this  inference.  Samson  went 
down  from  Timnath  to  Ashkelon  (Judg.  xiv.  19), 
as  if  to  a remote  place  whence  his  exploit  was  not 
likely  to  be  heard  of;  and  the  only  other  mention 
of  it  in  the  historical  books  is  in  the  formulistic 
passages.  Josh.  xiii.  3,  and  1 Sam.  vi.  17,  and  in 
the  casual  notices  of  Jud.  ii.  28;  1 Mace.  x.  86,  xi. 
60,  xii.  33.  In  the  poetical  books  it  occurs  2 Sam. 

i.  20;  Jer.  xxv.  20,  xlvii.  5,  7 ; Am.  i.  8;  Zeph. 

ii.  4,  7 ; Zech.  ix.  5.  In  the  post^biblical  times 
Ashkelon  rose  to  considerable  importance.  Near 
the  town  were  the  temple  and  sacred  lake  of  Der- 
ceto,  the  Syrian  Venus.  The  soil  around  was  re- 
markable for  its  fertility.  Ascalon  ployed  a memo- 
rable part  in  the  struggles  of  the  Crusades,  and 
within  the  walls  and  towers  now  standing  Richard 
held  his  court.  By  the  Mohammedan  geographers 
it  was  called  44  the  bride  of  Syria.”  Its  position  is 
naturally  very  strong,  and  a small  harbour  towards 
the  east  advances  a little  way  into  the  town. 

AahTcenat,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Corner,  son 
of  Japhet  (Cen.  x.  3),  that  is,  one  of  the  peoples 
or  tribes  belonging  to  the  great  Japhetic  division  of 
the  human  race,  and  springing  immediately  from 
♦hat  part  of  it  which  bears  the  name  of  Gomer. 
fhe  original  seat  of  the  people  of  Ashkenaz  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Armenia,  since 
they  are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (li.  27)  in  con- 
nexion with  the  kingdoms  of  Ararat  and  Minni. 
We  may  probably  recognise  the  tribe  of  Ashkenaz 
on  the  northern  shore  of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  name  ol 
Lake  Ascnnius,  and  in  Europe  in  the  name  Scand-m, 
•S'cand-inavia.  Knobel  considers  that  Ashkenaz  is 
to  be  identified  with  the  Gennan  race. 

Ash’nah,  tire  name  of  two  cities,  both  in  the 
Lowland  of  Judah:  (1)  named  between  Zorcah  and 
Zanoah,  and  therefore  probably  N.W.  of  Jerusalem 
(Josh.  xv.  33);  and  (2)  between  Jiphtah  and 
N’ezib,  and  therefore  to  the  S.W.  of  Jerusalem 
(Josh.  xv.  43).  Each,  according  to  Robinson’s  Map 
(1857),  would  be  about  16  miles  from  Jerusalem. 

Aah'penai,  the  master  of  the  eunuchs  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar (Dan.  i.  3). 

A’shriel,  properly  As'riel  (1  Chr.  vii.  14). 

Ash  tarn th,  and  once  Astaroth,  a city  on  the 
E.  of  Jordan,  in  Bashan,  in  the  kingdom  of  Og, 
doubtless  so  called  from  being  a seat  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  goddess  of  the  same  name.  [Asit- 
TORETfl.l  It  is  generally  mentioned  ns  a descrip- 
tion or  definition  of  Og  (Deut.  i.  4;  Josh.  ix.  10, 
xii.  4,  xiii.  12).  It  fell  into  possession  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  31),  and  was  given 
with  its  suburbs  or  surrounding  pasture-lands  to 
the  Gershonites  (1  Chr.  vi.  7 1 [56")).  Jerome  states 
that  in  his  time  it  lay  6 miles  from  Adra,  which 
again  was  25  from  Bostra.  The  only  trace  of  the 
name  yet  recovered  in  these  interesting  districts  is 
Tell- Ashtcrah,  or  Asherah,  and  of  this  nothing 
more  than  the  name  is  known. 

Aahte'rathit®,  a native  or  inhabitant  of  Ashta- 
roth  (1  Chr.  xi.  44)  beyond  Jordan.  Uzziah  the 
Ashterathite  was  one  of  David’s  mighties. 

Aflh’teroth  Kamaim  = “ Ash  taro  th  of  the  two 
horns  or  peaks,’’  a place  of  very  great  antiquity, 
the  abode  of  the  liephaim  at  the  time  of  the  incur- 
sion of  Chfdorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  while  the  cities 
of  the  plain  were  still  standing  in  their  oasis.  The 
name  reappears  but  once,  and  that  in  the  later 
history  of  the  Jews,  ns  Carnaim,  or  Carnion  (1 
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Macc.  v.  26,  43,  44  ; 2 Macc.  xii.  21,  26),  in  44  the 
land  of  Galaad.”  It  is  usually  assumed  to  be  the 
same  place  as  the  preceding  [Ashtaroth],  but  the 
few  facts  that  can  be  ascertained  are  all  against 
such  an  identification.  Es-Sanamein , by  which  the 
word  is  rendered  in  the  Arabic  version  of  Saadiah, 
can  hardly  be  other  than  the  still  important  place 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  Haj  route,  about  25  miles 
S.  of  Damascus,  and  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Lejah. 
There  we  are  disposed  to  fix  the  site  of  Ashtaroth- 
Karnaitn  in  the  absence  of  further  evidence. 

Alhto’reth,  the  principal  female  divinity  of  the 
Phoenicians.  From  the  connexion  of  this  goddess 
with  Baal  or  Bel  we  should  naturally  conclude 
that  she  would  be  found  in  the  Assyrian  pantheon, 
and  in  fact  the  name  Ishtar  appeal’s  to  be  clearly 
identified  in  the  list  of  the  great  gods  of  Assyria. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  Assyiian 
goddess  is  the  Ashtoreth  of  the  Old  Testament  and 
the  Astarte  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  wor- 
ship of  Astarte  seems  to  have  extended  wherever 
Phoenician  colonies  were  founded.  But  if  we  seek 
to  ascertain  the  character  and  attributes  of  this 
goddess  we  find  ourselves  involved  in  considerable 
perplexity.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general 
notion  symbolized  is  that  of  productive  power,  as 
Baal  symbolizes  that  of  generative  power ; and  it 
would  be  natural  to  conclude  that  as  the  sun  is 
the  great  symbol  of  the  latter,  and  therefore  to  l« 
identified  with  Baal,  so  the  moon  is  the  symbol 
of  the  former  and  must  be  identified  with  Astarte. 
That  this  goddess  was  so  typified  can  scarcely  be 
doubted.  At  any  rate  it  is  certain  that  she  was  by 
some  ancient  writers  identified  with  the  moon.  On 
the  other  hand  it  appears  to  be  now  ascertained 
that  the  Assyrian  Ishtar  was  not  the  moon-goddess, 
but  the  planet  Venus ; and  it  is  certain  that  Astarte 
was  by  many  ancient  writers  identified  with  the 
goddess  Venus  (or  Aphrodite)  as  well  as  also  with 
the  planet  of  that  name.  The  inquiry  as  to  the 
worship  paid  to  the  goddess  is  not  less  perplexed 
than  that  of  the  heavenly  body  in  which  she  was 
symbolized.  It  is  certain  that  the  worship  of 
Astarte  became  identified  with  that  of  Venus,  and 
that  this  worship  was  connected  with  the  most  im- 
pure rites  is  apparent  from  the  close  connexion  of 
this  goddess  with  Ashf.rah  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33 ; 2 K. 
xxiii.  13). 

Alh’nr,  the  posthumous  son  of  Hczron  by  hi* 
wife  Abiah  (1  Chr.  ii.  24,  iv.  5).  He  became 
44  father”  or  founder  of  the  town  of  Tekoa. 

Aah’urite* , the.  This  name  occurs  only  in  the 
enumeration  of  those  over  whom  Ishbosheth  wa< 
made  king  (2  Sam.  ii.  9).  By  some  of  the  old  in- 
terpreters the  name  is  taken  as  meaning  the  Geshu- 
rites,  the  members  of  a small  kingdom  to  the  S.  or 
S.E.  of  Damascus.  It  would  therefore  be  perha[»s 
safer  to  follow  the  Targum  of  Jonathan,  which  has 
Beth-Asher,  44  the  house  of  Asher,"  a reading  sup- 
ported by  several  MSS.  of  the  original  text.  44  The 
Asberites  ’’  will  then  denote  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  of  the  country  W.  of  the  Jordan  above  Jezrecl. 

Ash'vath,  one  of  the  sons  of  Japhlet,  of  the  tribe 
of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  33). 

Aria.  The  passages  in  the  N.  T.,  where  this 
word  occurs,  are  the  following:  Acts  ii.  9,  vi.  9, 
xvi.  6,  xix.  10,  22,  26,  27,  xx.  4,  16,  18,  xxi.  27, 
xxvii.  2 ; Rom.  xvi.  5;  1 Cor.  xvi.  19  ; 2 Cor.  i.  8 ; 
2 Tim.  i.  15;  1 Pet.  i.  1 ; Rev.  i.  4,  11.  [Chief 
of  Asia:  see  Asiarchae.]  In  all  these  passages 
it  may  be  confidently  stated  that  the  word  is  used. 
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eat  far  u the  continent  of  Asia,”  nor  for  what  we 
cKmnaciy  understand  by  **  Asia  Minor,”  bat  for  a 
Eiscaan  province  which  embraced  the  western  part 
a the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  which  Ephe- 
sus was  the  capital.  This  province  originated  in 
the  bequest  of  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  or  king 
of  Asia,  who  left  by  will  to  the  Roman  Republic  his 
hereditary  dominions  in  the  west  of  the  peninsula 
(bx.  133).  In  the  division  made  by  Augustus  of 
senatorial  and  imperial  provinces,  it  was  placed  in 
the  former  class,  and  was  governed  by  a proconsul. 
It  contained  many  important  cities,  among  which 
were  the  seven  churches  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
was  divided  into  assize  districts  for  judicial  business 
(Acts  xix.  38).  It  included  the  territory  anciently 
subdivided  into  Aeolis,  Ionia,  and  Doris,  and  after- 
wards into  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria.  The  title 
“ King  of  Asia  ” was  used  by  the  Seleucid  monarch* 
of  Antioch,  1 Msec.  xi.  13. 

Axi ir'ch&e  {chief  of  Asia , A.V. ; Acts  xix.  31), 
d&cers  chosen  annually  by  the  cities  of  that  part  of 
the  province  of  Asia,  of  which  Ephesus  was,  under 
Roman  government,  the  metropolis.  They  had 
charge  of  the  public  games  and  religious  theatrical 
spectacles,  the  expenses  of  which  they  bore.  Their 
office  was  thus,  in  great  measure  at  least,  religious. 
The  office  of  Asiarch  was  annual,  and  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  proconsul,  but  might  be  re- 
newed ; and  the  title  appears  to  have  been  continued 
to  those  who  had  at  any  time  held  the  office, 
Aaibias,  one  of  the  sous  of  Pboros  or  Parosh  in 
1 Esd.  ix.  26,  whose  name  occupies  the  place  of 
MalcuuaH  in  Ezr.  x.  25. 

Label.  L A Simeonite  whose  descendant  Jehu 
fared  ta  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  35).— 
2.  Oat  of  the  five  swift  writers  whom  Esdras  was 
oEssKsded  to  take  to  write  the  law  and  the  history 
of  the  acrid  (2  Esd.  xiv.  24). 

Aiipfca,  1 Esd.  v.  29.  [Hascpha.] 

Astern.  [Ashkelox.J 
Asmode'aj  (Tob.  iii.  8,  17),  the  same  as  Abad- 
don or  ApUiyoa  (Rev.  ix.  11 ; romp.  Wisd.  xriii. 
25).  From  the  fact  that  the  Talmud  calls  him 
- teg  of  the  demons,”  some  assume  him  to  be 
identical  with  Beelzebub,  and  others  with  Azrael. 
la  the  book  of  Tobit  this  evil  spirit  is  represented 
as  kmng  Sara,  the  daughter  of  Hague!,  and  causing 
the  death  of  seven  husbands. 

As  Bah,  The  children  of  Asnah  were  among  the 
Xethicim  who  returned  with  Zeru babel  (Ezr.  ii. 
50  >.  In  the  parallel  list  of  Keh.  vii.  52  the  name 
is  omitted,  and  in  1 Esd.  v.  31  it  is  written  Asana. 

Axnap  pear,  mentioned  in  Ezr.  iv.  10,  with  the 
epithets  “ great  and  noble,”  as  the  person  who 
tattled  the  Cuthaeans  in  the  cities  of  Samaria.  He 
has  been  variously  identified  with  Shalmaneser, 
Sennacherib,  and  Esar-baddon,  but  was  more  pro- 
bably a general  of  the  latter  king. 

Ambi,  1 Esd.  ix.  33.  [Hashcm.] 

Asp  (pethen).  The  Hebrew  word  occurs  in  the 
six  following  passages : — Deut.  xxxii.  33  ; Job  xx. 
14, 16  ; Ps.  Iviii.  5,  xd.  13 ; Is.  xi.  8.  It  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  passages  from  the  Psalms  by  adder  in 
the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  by  asp  in  the  margin : 
elsewhere  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  has  asp  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  original  woid  pethen.  That  some 
kind  of  poisonous  serpent  is  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
word  is  dear  from  the  passages  quoted  above.  We 
further  learn  from  Ps.  Iviii.  5,  that  the  pethen  was 
a snake  upon  which  the  serpent-charmers  practised 
tbdr  art.  In  this  passage  the  wicked  are  compared 
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to  “ the  deaf  odder  that  stoppeth  her  ear,  which 
will  not  hearken  to  the  voice  of  charmers,  charming 
never  so  wisely  and  from  Is.  xi.  8,  “ the  sucking 
child  shall  play  on  the  hole  of  the  asp,”  it  would 
appear  that  the  pethen  was  a dweller  in  holes  of 
walls,  &c.  The  true  explanation  of  Ps.  Iviii.  5,  is 
that  there  are  some  serpeuts  which  defy  all  tire  at- 
tempts of  the  charmer : in  the  language  of  Scripture 
such  individuals  may  be  termed  deaf.  The  point 
of  the  rebuke  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  pethen 
was  capable  of  hearing  the  charmer's  song,  but 
refused  to  do  so.  The  individual  case  in  question 
was  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Serpents,  though 
comparatively  speaking  deaf  to  ordinary  sounds,  are 
no  doubt  capable  of  hearing  the  sharp,  shrill  sounds 
which  the  charmer  produces  either  by  his  voice  or 
by  an  instrument;  and  this  comparative  deafness  is, 
it  appeals  to  us,  the  very  reason  why  such  sounds 
as  the  charmer  makes  produce  the  desired  effect  in 
the  subject  under  treatraeut.  [Serpent-charm- 
ing.] As  the  Egyptian  cobra  is  more  frequently 
than  any  other  species  the  subject  upon  which  the 
serpent-charmers  of  the  Bible  lands  practise  their 
science,  and  as  it  is  fond  of  concealing  itself  in  walls 
and  in  holes  (Is.  xi.  8),  it  appears  to  have  the 
best  claim  to  represent  the  pethen. 


Egyptian  cobra.  (.Yaw  hajr.) 


Asp&r&thxu,  the  name  of  some  sweet  perfume 
mentioned  in  Ecclus.  xxiv.  15.  Theophrastus  enu- 
merates it  with  cinnamon,  cassia,  and  many  other 
articles  which  were  used  for  ointments.  The 
Lignum  Rhodianum  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  the 
substance  indicated  by  the  aspalathus ; the  plant 
which  yields  it  is  the  Convolvulus  scoparius  of 
Linnaeus. 

Aspa'tha,  third  son  of  Homan  (Esth.  ix.  7). 

As'phar,  the  pool  in  the  “ wilderness  of  Thecoe” 
(1  Marc.  ix.  33).  Is  it  possible  that  the  name  is  a 
corruption  of  locus  Asphaltitesf 
Aspha'nunn,  1 Esd.  v.  8.  [Mispereth, 
Mizpar.] 

Asriel,  the  son  of  Gilead,  and  great-grandson  of 
Manasseh  (Mum.  xxvi.  31 ; Josh.  xvii.  2).  He  was 
the  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Asriei.itks.  The 
name  is  erroneously  written  Ashriel  in  the  A.  V. 
of  1 Chr.  vii.  14.  According  to  the  rendering  of 
the  latter  passage  by  the  LXX.,  Asriel  was  the  son 
of  Manasseh  by  his  Syrian  concubine. 

As'rielites,  Num.  xxvi.  31.  [Asriel.] 

Ass.  Five  Hebrew  names  of  the  genus  Asinus 
occur  in  the  O.  T.  1.  ChamSr  denotes  the  male 
domestic  ass,  though  the  word  was  no  doubt  used 
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in  * general  sense  to  express  any  ass  whether  male 
or  female.  The  ass  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
Bible : it  was  used  for  carrying  burdens,  for  riding, 
for  ploughing,  for  grinding  at  the  mill,  and  for  car- 
rying baggage  in  wars.  The  ass  in  eastern  coun- 
tries is  a very  different  animal  from  what  he  is  in 
western  Europe,  The  mast  uohle  and  honourable 
amongst  the  Jews  were  wont  to  be  mounted  on 
asses:  and  in  this  mauncr  our  Lord  himself  made 
his  triumphant  entry  info  Jerusalem  {Matt.  xxi.  2). 
He  came  indeed  “ meek  and  lowly,"  but  it  is  a 
mistake  to  suppose  tliat  the  fact  of  his  riding  on  the 
ass  had  ought  to  do  with  his  meekness;  although 
thereby,  doubtless,  he  meant  to  show  the  peaceable 
nature  of  his  kingdom,  ns  horses  were  used  only  for 
war  purposes.  In  illustration  of  the  passage  in 
Judg.  v.  10,  “ S' peak  ye  that  ride  on  white  asses,” 
it  may  be  mentioned  that  Buckingham  tells  us  that 
one  of  the  peculiarities  of  Bagdad  is  its  nice  of 
white  asses,  which  are  saddled  and  bridled  for  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  , . , that  they  are  large 
and  spirited,  and  have  sin  easy  and  steady  jxice.  In 
Dent,  xxii.  10  “ plowing  with  an  ox  and  an  ass 
together  ” was  forbidden  by  the  law  of  Moses,  pro- 
bably because  they  could  not  pull  pleasantly  to- 
gether on  account  of  the  difference  in  size  amt 
strength ; perhaps  also  this  prohibition  may  have 
some  reference  to  the  law  given  in  Lev.  six.  19. 
The  ass  was  not  used  for  food.  The  Mosaic  law 
considered  it  unclean,  as  “ not  dividing  the  hoof  and 
chewing  the  cud.”  In  extreme  cases,  however,  as 
in  the  great  famine  of  Samaria,  when  “ an  ass’s 
head  was  sold  for  eighty  pieces  of  silver”  (2  K. 
vi.  25),  the  flesh  was  eaten.— -2.  AtKon,  the  com- 
mon domestic  she-ass.  Balaam  rode  on  a ihe-oas. 
The  asses  of  Kish  which  Saul  sought  were  she-asses. 
The  Shonanwnito  (2  K.  iv.  22,  24)  rode  on  one 
when  she  went  to  set*k  Elisha.  They  were  ahe-asses 
which  formed  the  special  care  of  one  of  David's 
office is  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30).— 3.  ’Atr  the  name  of  a 
young  oss,  which  occurs  Gen.  xxxii.  16,  xlix.  1 1 ; 
Judg.  x.  4,  xii.  14;  Job  xi.  12;  Is.  xxx.  6,  24; 
Zech,  ix.  9.  Sometimes  the  ’Air  is  spoken  of  as 
being  old  enough  for  riding  upon,  for  carrying 
burdens,  and  for  tilling  the  ground.— 4.  Pert,  a 
species  of  wild  ass  mentioned  Gen.  xvi.  12 ; Ps.  civ. 

1 1 ; Job  vi.  5,  xi.  12,  xxiv,  5,  xxxix.  5 ; Hoe.  viii. 
9;  Jer.  ii.  24,  xiv.  6;  Is,  xxxii,  14.  Hosea  com- 
pares Israel  to  a wild  ass  of  the  desert,  and  Job 
(xxxix.  5)  gives  an  animated  description  of  this  ani- 
mal, and  one  which  is  amply  confirmed  by  both 
ancient  and  modern  writers.— 5.  'Arid  occurs  only 
m Job  xxxix,  5 ; bu  in  what  respect  it  differs  from 
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the  Pcre  is  uncertain.— The  species  known  to  the 
ancient  Jews  are  Asinus  hemippus , which  inhabits 
the  deserts  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Arabia;  the  Asinus  vulgaris  of  the  N.E. 
of  Africa,  the  true  onager  or  aboriginal  wild  ass, 
whence  the  domesticated  breed  has  spmng ; and  pro- 
bably the  Asinus  onager , the  Koulan  or  Gkorkhur, 
which  is  found  in  Western  Asia  from  48°  N.  lati- 
tude southward  to  Persia,  Beluchistan,  and  Western 
India.  Mr.  Layard  remarks  that  iu  fleetness  the 
wild  ass  (Asinus  hemippus)  equals  the  gazelle,  and 
to  overtake  them  is  a feat  which  only  one  or  two 
of  the  most  celebrated  mares  have  been  known  to 
accomplish. 

Asubi'u,  1 Esd.  i.  9.  [Hasiiaiiiah  6.] 

Assal  imoth,  1 Esd.  viii.  36.  [Shklomith.] 
Assani’as,  1 Esd.  viii.  54.  [Mashauiah  8.J 
Assh  ur.  [Assyria.] 

Assh’urim,  a tribe  descended  from  Dedan,  tlic 
grandson  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xxv.  3).  Like  the  other 
descendants  of  Keturah,  they  have  not  been  identi- 
fied with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Knobel  con- 
siders them  the  same  with,  the  Asshur  of  Ez.  xxvii. 
23,  and  connected  with  southern  Arabia. 

Asside'&llS,  i.  e.  the  pious , “ puritans,”  the 
name  assumed  by  a section  of  the  orthodox  Jews 
(1  Macc.  ii.  42,  vii.  13;  2 Macc.  xiv.  6)  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  Helienizing  faction.  They 
appear  to  have  existed  as  a party  before  the  Macca- 
laean  rising,  and  were  probably  bound  by  some 
peculiar  vow  to  the  external  observance  of  the  I-aw. 

As 'sir.  L Son  of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  24 ; 1 Chr. 
vi.  22).— 2.  Son  of  Ebiasaph,  and  a forefather  of 
Samuel  (t  Chr.  vi.  23,  37).— 3.  Son  of  Jeconiah 
(1  Chr.  lii.  17),  unless  “Jeconiah  the  captive”  be 
the  true  rendering. 

Afl'soa  or  Az'nu,  a seaport  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  in  the  district  anciently  called  Mysia. 

It  was  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of 
Adramyttium,  and  was  only  about  seven  miles 
from  the  opposite  coast  of  Lesbos,  near  Methymna. 

A good  Roman  road,  connecting  the  towns  of  the  « 
central  parts  of  the  province  with  Alexandria  Trow 
[Troasj  passed  through  Assos,  the  distance  be- 
tweeu  tne  two  latter  places  being  about  20  miles. 
These  geographical  points  illustrate  St.  Paul's  rapid 
passage  through  the  town  (Acts  xx.  13,  14).  The 
ship  in  which  he  was  to  accomplish  his  voyage  from 
Troas  to  Caesarea  went  round  Cape  Lectum,  while 
he  took  the  much  shorter  journey  by  laud.  Thu* 
he  was  able  to  join  the  ship  without  difficulty,  and 
in  sufficient  time  for  her  to  anchor  off  Mitylene  at 
the  close  of  the  day  on  which  Troas  had  been  left. 
Assue'ms,  Tob.  xiv.  15.  [Ahasuercs.] 

Aa'sttr.  L (Ezr.  ir.  2;  P».  lxxxiii.  8;  2 Esd. 
ii.  8;  Jud.  ii.  14,  v.  1,  vi.  1,  17,  vii.  20,  24. 
xiii.  15,  xiv.  3,  xv.  6,  xvi.  4.  (Asshur;  Assyria.] 

2.  1 Esd.  v.  31.  [Harhur.] 

Assyr  ia,  Asshur,  was  a great  and  powerful 
country  lying  on  the  Tigris  (Gen.  ii.  14),  the  capital 
of  which  was  Nineveh  (Gen.  x.  1 1,  &c.).  It  derived 
its  name  apparently  from  Asshur,  the  son  of  Shem 
(Gen.  x.  22),  who  in  later  times  was  worshipped  by 
the  Assyrians  as  their  chief  god.  The  boundaries 
of  Assyria  differed  greatly  at  different  periods. 
Probably  in  the  earliest  times  it  was  confined  to  a 
small  tract  of  low  country,  lying  chiefly  on  the  left 
bauk  of  the  Tigris.  Gradually  its  limits  were  ex- 
tended, until  it  came  to  be  regarded  as  compming 
the  whole  region  between  the  Armenian  mountains 
(lat.  37°  30')  upon  the  north,  and  upon  the  south 
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•J*  »j*jt  about  Baghdad  (lat.  33°  30').  East- 
wri  its  boundary  was  the  high  range  of  Zagros, 
m r.-'ti  ns  of  Kurdistan;  west  wal'd,  it  was,  ac- 
arcag  to  the  views  of  some,  bounded  by  the 
l*v^rts8usn  desert,  while,  according  to  others,  it 
naead  ‘he  Euphrates.— 1.  General  character  of 
9hr  am&j.  On  the  N.  and  E.  the  high  mountain- 
ft3«  at  Armenia  and  Kurdistan  are  succeeded  by 
W xsu  at  limestone-hills  of  a somewhat  arid 
fiit,  eira  detach  themselves  from  the  principal 
rn-ning  parallel  to  them,  and  occasionally 
between  their  northern  or  north-eastern 
wrr  iLj  the  main  mountain -line,  rich  plains  and 
To  these  ridges  there  succeeds  at 
c*  a ^adulating  zone  of  country,  well  watered 
od  iiriT  productive,  which  finally  sinks  down 
v.th  noe  suddenness  upon  the  great  Mesopotamian 
fee,  the  modern  district  of  El-Jczireh.  This  vast 
fct,  which  extends  in  length  for  250  miles,  is  in- 
scripted  only  by  a single  limestone-range.  Above 
Kd  below  this  barrier  is  an  immense  level  tract, 
mm  iar  the  roost  part  a wilderness,  scantily  watered 
a*  the  right  bank  of  the  Tigris,  but  abundantly 
Bppued  on  the  left,  which  bears  marks  of  having 
tan  is  early  tnnes  well  cultivated  and  thickly 
p-eped  throughout.  All  over  this  vast  flat,  on 
both  of  the  Tigris,  rise  “ grass-covered  heaps, 
naridnz  the  site  of  ancient  habitations”  which  serve 
1 1.  mark  the  extent  of  the  real  Assyrian  dominion. 
They  are  numerous  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
«ad  oc  the  right  they  thickly  stud  the  entire  country. 
—2.  Provinces  of  Assyria. — The  classical  geogra- 
f am  divided  Assyria  into  a number  of  regions, 
which  appear  to  be  chiefly  named  from  cities,  as 
Arbeit's  from  Arbela ; C’alacene  (or  Calachine) 
frem  Calah  or  Halah  (Gen.  x.  1 1 ; 2 K.  xvii.  6)  ; 
ApoLoniatis  from  Apollouia;  Sittacene  from  Sittace, 
Lc  Adiabene,  however,  the  lichest  region  of  all, 
feiiel  its  appellation  from  the  Zab  (Dial)  river 
* which  it  lay.— J.  Chief  cities. — The  chief  cities 


of  Assyria  in  the  time  of  its  greatness  appear  to 
have  been  the  following: — Nineveh,  which  is  marked 
by  the  mounds  opposite  Mosul  (Nebi-  Ytmus  and 
Kouyunjik') ; Calah  or  Halah,  now  Nimrud ; Asshur, 
now  Kileh  Sherghat  ; Sargina,  or  Dur-Sargina,  now 
Khorsabad ; Arbela,  still  Arbil ; Opis  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Diyaleh  with  the  Tigris  ; and  Sittace,  a 
little  further  down  the  latter  river,  if  this  place 
should  not  rather  be  reckoned  to  Babylonia.— 

4.  History  of  Assyria — original  peopling. — Scrip- 
ture informs  us  that  Assyria  was  peopled  from 
Babylon  (Gen.  x.  11),  and  both  classical  tradition 
and  the  monuments  of  the  country  agree  in  this 
representation.  In  Herodotus  (i.  7),  Ninus,  the 
mythic  founder  of  Nineveh,  is  the  son  (descendant) 
of  Belus,  the  mythic  founder  of  Babylon — a tradition 
iu  which  the  derivation  of  Assyria  from  Babylon, 
and  the  greater  antiquity  and  superior  position  of 
the  latter  in  early  times  are  shadowed  forth  suffi- 
ciently. The  researches  recently  carried  on  in  the 
two  countries  clearly  show  that  Babylonian  great- 
ness and  civilization  was  earlier  than  Assyrian,  and 
that  while  the  former  was  of  native  growth,  the 
latter  was  derived  from  the  neighbouring  country.— 

5.  Date  of  the  foundation  of  the  kingdom. — As  a 
country,  Assyria  was  evidently  known  to  Moses 
(Gen.  ii.  14,  xxv.  18;  Num.  xxiv.  22,  24);  but  it 
docs  not  appear  in  Jewish  history  as  a kingdom  till 
the  reign  of  Menahem  (about  B.C.  770).  Herodotus 
relates  that  the  Assyrians  were  u lords  of  Asia  ” for 
520  years,  till  the  Median  kingdom  was  fanned, 
B.C.  708.  He  would  thus,  it  appears,  have  assigned 
to  the  foundation  of  the  Assyrian  empire  a date  not 
very  greatly  anterior  to  B.C.  1228.  Berosus,  who 
made  the  empire  last  526  years  to  the  reign  of  Pul, 
must  have  agreed  nearly  with  this  view ; at  least 
he  would  certainly  have  placed  the  rise  of  the  king- 
dom within  the  13th  century.  This  is,  perhnp*, 
the  utmost  that  can  be  determined  with  any  ap- 
proach to  certainty.— 6.  Early  kings,  from  the 
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foundation  of  the  kingdom  to  Pul. — The  Mesopo- 
tamian researches  have  rendered  it  apparent  that 
the  original  seat  of  government  was  not  at  Nineveh. 
The  oldest  Assyrian  remains  have  been  found  at 
Kileh -Sherghat,  on  the  light  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
60  miles  south  of  the  later  capital ; and  this  place 
the  monuments  show  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
the  earliest  kings.  The  kings  proved  to  have 
reigned  there  are  fourteen  in  number,  divisible. into 
three  groups  ; and  their  reigns  are  thought  to  have 
covered  a space  of  nearly  350  years,  from  B.C.  1273 
to  B.c.  930.  The  most  remarkable  monarch  of  the 
series  was  called  Tiglnth-pileser.  He  appears  to 
have  been  king  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  thus  to  have  been  contemporary  with 
Samuel.  The  other  monarchs  of  the  Kileh~Sfierghat 
series,  both  before  and  after  Tiglnth-pileser,  are 
comparatively  insignificant.  The  later  kings  of  the 
series  are  only  known  to  us  as  the  ancestors  of 
two  great  monarchs.  Snrdannpalus  the  first,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  warlike  Sardanapalus  of 
the  Greeks,  transferred  the  seat  of  government 
from  K ilch-Shcrghat  to  Nimrod  (probably  the 
Calah  of  Scripture),  where  he  built  the  first  of  those 
magnificent  palaces  which  have  recently  been  ex- 
humed by  our  countrymen.  His  son,  Shalmaneser 
or  Shalmanubar,  the  monarch  who  set  up  the  Black 
Obelisk,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  to  commemo- 
rate his  victories,  was  a still  greater  conqueror. 
His  son  and  grandson  followed  in  his  6teps,  but 
acarcelv  equalled  his  glory.  The  latter  is  thought 
to  be  identical  with  the  Biblical  Pul,  Phul,  or 
Phaloch  [Pul].— 7.  The  kings  from  Pul  to  Esar- 
haddon. — The  succession  of  the  Assyrian  kings  from 
Pul  almost  to  the  close  of  the  empire  is  rendered 
tolerably  certain,  not  merely  by  the  inscriptions, 
but  also  by  the  Jewish  records.  In  the  2nd  book 
of  Kings  we  find  the  names  of  Pul,  Tiglatli-pileser, 
Shalmaneser,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  follow- 
ing one  nnother  in  rapid  succession  (2  K.  xv.  19 
and  29,  xvii.  3,  xviii.  13,  xix.  37) ; and  in  Isaiah 
we  have  the  name  of  “ Snrgon,  king  of  Assyria” 
(xx.  1),  who  is  a contemporary  of  the  prophet,  and 
who  must  evidently  therefore  belong  to  the  same 
series.  The  inscriptions,  by  showing  us  that  Sargon 
was  the  father  of  Sennacherib,  fix  his  place  in  the 
list,  and  give  us  for  the  monarchs  of  the  last  half  of 
the  8th  aud  the  first  half  of  the  7th  century’  B.c.  the 
(probably)  complete  list  of  Tiglath-pileser  II.,  Shal- 
maneser II.,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon. 
—8.  Lower  Dynasty. — It  seems  to  be  certain  that 
at,  or  near,  the  accession  of  Pul,  about  B.C.  770, 
a great  change  of  some  kind  or  other  occurred  in 
Assyria.  It  was  only  23  years  biter,  that  the 
Babylonians  considered  their  independence  to  have 
commenced  (b.c.  747).  Tradition  seems  to  show 
that  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  century  B.c. 
there  must  have  been  a break  in  the  line  of  Assyrian 
kings,  and  probably  the  Pul  or  Phaloch  of  Scrip- 
ture was  really  the  last  king  of  the  old  monarchy, 
and  Tiglath-pileser  II.,  his  successor,  was  the 
founder  of  what  has  been  called  the  “ Lower 
Empire."— 9.  Supposed  loss  of  the  empire  at  this 
period. — Many  writers  of  repute  have  been  inclined 
to  accept  the  statement  of  Herodotus  with  respect 
to  the  breaking  up  of  the  whole  empire  at  this 
period.  It  is  evident,  however,  both  from  Scrip- 
ture and  from  the  monuments,  that  the  shock 
sustained  through  the  domestic  revolution  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  plain,  from  Scripture, 
:hat  in  the  reigns  of  Tiglath-pileser,  Shalmaneser, 
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Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esarhaddon,  Assyria  waa 
as  great  as  at  nny  former  era.  These  kings  all 
waned  successfully  in  Palestine  and  its  neighbour- 
hood ; some  attacked  Egypt  ( Is.  xx.  4)  : oue  appears 
as  master  of  Media  (2  K.  xvii.  6)  ; while  another 
has  authority  over  Babylon,  Susiana,  and  Elymais 
(2  K.  xvii.  24;  Ezr.  iv.  9).  The  Assyrian  annals 
for  the  period  are  in  the  most  complete  accordance 
with  these  representations,  and  the  statements  of  the 
inscriptions  are  fully  borne  out  by  the  indications  of 
greatness  to  be  traced  in  the  architectural  monu- 
ments. On  every  ground  it  seems  necessary  to 
conclude  that  the  second  Assyrian  kingdom  was 
really  greater  and  more  glorious  than  the  first;  that 
under  it  the  limits  of  the  empire  readied  their 
fullest  extent,  and  the  internal  prosperity  wan  at 
the  highest.  Even  ns  regards  Babylon,  the  Assyrian 
loss  was  not  permanent.  Snrgon,  Sennacherib,  and 
Esarhaddon,  all  exercised  full  authority  over  that 
country.— 10.  Successors  of  Esarhaddon. — By  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Esarliaddon  the  triumph  of  the 
aims  of  Assvria  had  been  so  complete  that  scarcely 
an  enemy  was  left  who  could  cause  her  serious 
anxiety.  In  Scripture  it  is  remarkable  that  we 
hear  nothing  of  Assyria  after  the  reign  of  Esar- 
hnddon,  and  profane  history  is  equally  silent  until 
the  attacks  begin  which  brought  about  her  downfall. 
—11.  Fall  of  Assyria. — The  fall  of  Assyria,  long 
previously  prophesied  by  Isaiah  (x.  5-19),  was 
effected  by  the  growing  strength  and  boldness  of 
the  Medes.  If  we  may  trust  Herodotus,  the  first 
Median  attack  on  Nineveh  took  place  about  the 
year  B.c.  633.  For  Borne  time  their  efforts  were 
unsuccessful ; but  after  a while,  having  won  over 
the  Babylonians  to  their  side,  they  became  superior 
to  the  Assyrians  in  the  field,  and  about  B.C.  625,  or 
a little  earlier,  laid  final  siege  to  the  capital  [Me- 
dia]. Saractis,  the  last  king — probably  the  grand- 
son of  Esarhaddon — made  n stout  and  prolonged 
defence,  but  at  length,  finding  resistance  vnin,  he 
collected  his  wives  and  his  treasures  in  his  palace, 
and  with  his  own  hand  setting  fire  to  the  building, 
perished  in  the  flames.— 12.  Fulfilment  of  prophecy. 
— The  prophecies  of  Nahum  and  Zephaniah  (ii. 
13-15)  against  Assyria  were  probably  delivered 
shortly  before  the  catastrophe.  Ezekiel,  writing 
about  B.C.  584,  bears  witness  historically  to  the 
complete  destruction  which  had  come  upon  the 
Assyrians  (ch.  xxxi.).  In  accordance  with  Nahum’s 
announcement  (iii.  19)  we  find  that  Assyria  never 
succeeded  in  maintaining  a distinct  nationality. 
Once  only  was  revolt  attempted,  about  a century 
after  the  Median  conquest,  but  it  failed  signally, 
and  apjiears  never  to  have  been  repeated,  the 
Assyrians  remaining  thenceforth  submissive  subjects 
of  the  Persian  empire.— 13.  General  character  of 
the  empire. — Like  all  the  early  monarchies  which 
attained  to  any  great  extent,  it  was  composed  of  a 
number  of  separate  kingdoms.  The  Assyrian 
monarchs  bore  sway  over  a number  of  petty  kings 
through  the  entire  extent  of  their  dominions.  These 
native  princes  were  feudatories  of  the  Great  Monarch, 
of  whom  they  held  their  crown  by  the  double  tenure 
of  homage  and  tribute.  Mcnahem  (2  K.  xv.  19), 
Hoshea  (ibid.  xvii.  4),  Ahnz  (ibid.  xvi.  8),  Hezc- 
kiah  (ibid,  xviii.  4),  and  Manasseh  (2  Chr.  xxxiii. 
11-13),  were  certainly  in  this  position,  as  were 
many  native  kings  of  Babylon.  It  is  not  quite 
certain  how  far  Assyria  required  a religious  con- 
formity from  the  subject  people.  Her  religion  was 
a gross  and  complex  polytheism,  comprising  the 
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worship  of  thirteen  principal  and  numerous  minor 
divinities,  at  the  head  of  all  of  whom  stood  the 
chief  god,  Asshur,  who  seems  to  be  the  deified 
patriarch  of  the  nation  (Gen.  x.  22).  The  inscrip- 
tions appear  to  state  that  in  all  countries  over  which 
the  Assyrians  established  their  supremacy,  they  set 
op  44 the  laws  of  Asshur,”  and  “altars  to  the  Great 
tiods.”  It  was  probably  in  connexion  with  this 
Assyrian  requirement  that  Ahaz,  on  his  return 
from  Damascus,  where  he  had  made  his  submission 
to  Tiglath-pileser,  incurred  the  guilt  of  idolatry 
t2  K.  rri.  10-16).— 14.  Its  extent. — On  the  west, 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  river  Hairs  appear  to  have 
keen  the  boundaries;  on  the  north,  a fluctuating 
line,  never  reaching  the  Euxine  nor  extending  be- 
y«sd  the  northern  frontier  of  Armenia  ; on  the  east, 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Great  Salt  Desert ; on  the 
with,  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Desert  of  Arabia. 
Tne  countries  included  within  these  limits  are  the 
following: — Susiana,  Chaldaea,  Babylonia,  Media, 
Madene,  Armenia,  Assyria  Proper,  Mesopotamia, 
parts  of  Cappadocia  and  Cilicia,  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Palestine,  and  Idumaea.  Cyprus  was  also  for  a 
while  a dependency  of  the  Assyrian  kings,  and  they 
may  pshaps  have  held  at  one  time  certain  portions 
cf  Lower  Egypt.— 15.  Civilisation  of  the  Assyrians. 
— The  civilisation  of  the  Assyrians,  as  has  been 
already  observe!,  was  derived  originally  from  the 
Babylonians.  They  were  a Shemitic  race,  originally 
reddest  in  Babylonia  (which  at  that  time  was 
Cushite),  and  thus  acquainted  with  the  Babylonian 
inventions  and  discoveries,  who  ascended  the  valley 
of  th*  Tigris  and  established  in  the  tract  imme 
dbiely  below  the  Armenian  mountains  a separate 
and  distinct  nationality.  Their  modes  of  writing 
md  Issildiag,  the  form  and  size  of  their  bricks,  theii 
architectural  ornamentation,  their  religion  and 
worship,  in  a great  measure,  were  drawn  from 
Babylon,  which  they  always  regarded  as  a sacred 
land— the  original  seat  of  their  nation,  and  the  true 
home  of  all  their  gods,  with  the  one  exception  of 
Asshur.  Still,  as  their  civilisation  developed,  it 
betaine  is  many  respects  peculiar.  Their  art  is  of 
bome  growth.  Their  pictures  of  war,  and  of  the 
diace,  sed  even  sometimes  of  the  more  peaceful 
Mdeots  of  human  life,  have  a fidelity,  a spirit,  a 
boldness,  and  an  appearance  of  life,  which  place 
them  high  among  realistic  schools.  The  advanced 
“vadition  of  the  Assyrians  in  various  other  respects 
is  abundantly  evidenced  alike  by  the  representations 
« the  sculptures  and  by  the  remains  discovered 
among  their  buildings.  They  were  still,  however, 
in  the  meet  important  points  barbarians.  Their 
government  was  rude  and  inartificial ; their  religion 
corse  and  sensual ; their  conduct  of  war  cruel ; 
ev«  their  art  materialistic  and  so  debasing ; they 
had  served  their  purpose  when  they  had  prepared 
the  East  for  centralised  government,  and  been  God’s 
scourge  to  punish  the  people  of  Israel  (Is.  x.  6-6)  ; 
they  were,  therefore,  swept  away  to  allow  the  rise 
of  that  Aryan  race  which,  with  less  appreciation  of 
art,  was  to  introduce  into  Western  Asia  a more 
spiritual  form  of  religion,  a better  treatment  of  cap- 
tires,  and  a superior  governmental  organisation. 
Af'taroth,  Deut.  i.  4.  [Ashtaroth.] 

Aitar'te  rAsiiTORETH.] 

Ajtath,  I Esd.  viii.  38.  [Azgad.] 
Astronomy.  [Star.] 

Asty'ages,  the  last  king  of  the  Medes,  D.C.  595- 
50)  or  b.C.  592-558,  who  was  conquered  by 
C’/rus  (Bel  Dragon,  1).  The  name  is  identified 
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by  Rawliuson  and  Niebuhr  with  Deioces  = Ash- 
dah&k,  the  emblem  of  the  Median  power. 

Aaap'pim,  and  House  of,  1 Chr.  xxvi.  15,  17, 
literally  “ house  of  the  gatherings.”  Some  under- 
stand it  as  a proper  name  of  cliambcrs  on  the-soutb 
side  of  the  Temple.  Gesenius  and  Bcrtheau  explain 
it  of  certain  store-rooms,  and  Fiirst,  following  the 
Vulgate,  of  the  council-chambers  in  the  outer  court 
of  the  Temple  in  which  the  elders  held  their  deli- 
berations. The  same  word  in  A.  V.  of  Neh.  xii.  25, 
is  rendered  “ thresholds,”  and  is  translated  “ lintels  ” 
in  the  Targum  of  R.  Joseph  on  1 Chr. 

Asyncritos,  a Christian  at  Koine,  saluted  by 
St.  Paul  (Korn.  xvi.  14). 

A'tad,  the  threshing-floor  of,  a spot  “ beyond 
Jordan,”  at  which  Joseph  and  his  brethren,  on  their 
way  from  Egypt  to  Hebron,  made  their  seven  days’ 
“ great  and  very  sore  mourning  ” over  the  body  of 
Jacob ; in  consequence  of  which  we  are  told  it 
acquired  from  the  Canaanites  the  new  name  of  Abel- 
Mizraim  (Gen.  1.  10,  11).  According  to  Jerome 
it  was  in  his  day  called  Bethgla  or  Bethacla  (Beth- 
Hogla).  Beth-Hogla  is  known  to  have  lain  between 
the  Jordan  and  Jericho,  therefore  on  the  west  side 
of  Jordan.  [Beth-Hogla.] 

At'arah,  a wife  of  Jerahmeel,  and  mother  of 
Onam  (1  Chr.  ii.  26). 

Atar'gatUl,  or  Derckto,  a Syrian  goddess,  re- 
presented generally  with  the  body  of  a woman  and 
the  tail  of  a fish  (comp.  Dagon).  Her  most 
famous  temples  were  at  Hierapolis  (Mabug)  and 
Ascalon.  Herodotus  identified  her  with  Aphrodite 
Urania.  Lucian  compared  her  with  Here,  though 
he  allowed  that  she  combined  traits  of  other  deities. 
Plutarch  says  that  some  regarded  her  as  “ Aphro- 
dite, others  as  Here,  others  as  the  cause  and  natural 
power  which  provides  the  principles  and  seeds  for 
all  things  from  moisture.”  This  last  view  is  pro- 
bably an  accurate  description  of  the  attributes  of  the 
goddess,  and  explains  her  fish-like  form  and  popular 
identification  with  Aphrodite.  There  was  a temple 
of  Atargatis  (2  Macc.  xii.  26)  at  Kamion,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Macc.  v.  44). 
The  name  is  rightly  derived  by  Michaelis  from  Syr. 
Targeto , an  opening.  Some  have  supposed  that 
Atargatis  was  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  first 
Assyrian  dynasty,  and  that  the  name  appeals  in 
Tig  lath  or  T iglath-pileser. 

At'aroth,  L One  of  the  towns  in  the  “ land  of 
Jazer  aud  land  of  Gilead  ” (Num.  xxxii.  3),  taken 
and  built  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (xxxii.  34).  From  its 
mention  with  places  which  have  been  identified  on 
the  N.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea  near  the  mountain  of 
Jcbel  Attnrus,  a connexion  has  been  assumed  be- 
tween Ataroth  and  that  mountain.  But  some 
other  identification  is  necessary.— 2.  A place  on 
the  (south?)  boundary  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xvi.  2,  7).  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
Ataroth  is  or  is  not  the  same  place  as,  3.  Ataroth- 
ADAR,  or  -ADDAR  on  the  west  border  of  Benjamin, 
11  near  the  * mountain  ’ that  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  nether  Beth-horon”  (Josh.  xvi.  5,  xviii.  13).  In 
the  Onomasticon  mention  is  made  of  an  Atharoth  in 
Ephraim,  in  the  mountains,  4 miles  N.  ofSebaste; 
as  well  as  two  places  of  the  name  not  far  from 
Jerusalem.  — 4.  “ Ataroth,  the  house  of 
Joab,”  a place  (?)  occurring  in  the  list  of  the 
descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  54). 

A'ter.  L The  children  of  Ater  were  among  the 
porters  or  gate-keepers  of  the  Temple  who  returned 
with  Zerubabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42  ; Neh.  vii.  43).  They 
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are  called  in  1 Esd.  t.  28,  44  the  sons  of  Jatal.— 
2.  The  children  of  Ateu  of  Hezeriah  to  the 
number  of  98  returned  with  Zerubabel  (Ezr.  ii.  16  ; 
Neh.  vii.  21),  and  were  among  the  heads  of  the 
people  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehetniah  (z. 
17).  The  name  appears  in  1 Esd.  v.  15  as  Atere- 
ZIAS. 

Aterezi'as,  a corruption  of  Ater  of  Hezekiah 
(1  Esd.  v.  15). 

Attach,  one  of  the  places  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
which  David  and  his  men  frequented  during  the 
time  of  his  residence  at  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  zzz.  30). 
As  the  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  it  has 
been  suggested  that  it  is  an  error  of  the  trans- 
criber for  Ether,  a town  in  the  low  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  zr.  42).  In  the  Vat.  LXX.  it  is 
written  Nombe. 

Attai’ah,  a descendant  of  Pharez,  the  son  of 
Judah,  who  dwelt  at  Jerusalem  after  the  return 
from  Babylon  (Neh.  zi.  4),  called  Utiiai  in  1 Chr. 
iz.  4. 

Athali'ah,  daughter  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel,  married 
Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah, 
and  introduced  into  the  S.  kingdom  the  worship  of 
Baal.  After  the  great  revolution  by  which  Jehu 
seated  himself  on  the  throne  of  Samaria,  she  killed 
all  the  members  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  who 
had  escaped  his  sword  (2  K.  xi.  1),  availing  herself 
probably  of  her  position  as  King's  Mother  [Asa], 
to  perpetrate  the  crime.  From  the  slaaghter  of  the 
royal  house,  one  infant  named  Joash,  the  youngest 
son  of  Ahaziah,  was  rescued  by  his  aunt  Jehosheba, 
who  had  married  Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  zxii.  11)  the 
high-priest  (2  Chr.  zxiv.  6).  The  child  was 
brought  up  under  Jehoiada’s  care,  and  concealed 
in  the  Temple  for  siz  years,  during  which  period 
Athaliah  reigned  over  Judah.  At  length  Jehoiada 
thought  it  time  to  produce  the  lawful  king  to  the 
people,  trusting  to  their  zeal  for  the  worship  of 
God,  and  loyalty  to  the  house  of  David,  which  had 
been  so  strenuously  called  out  by  Asa  and  Jehosha- 
phat. After  communicating  his  design  to  five 
“ captains  of  hundreds,”  whose  names  are  given  in 
2 Chr.  zxiii.  1,  and  securing  the  co-operation  of  the 
Levites  and  chief  men  in 


into  the  Temple.  She  arrived,  however,  too  Late, 
and  was  immediately  put  to  death  by  Jehoida’s 
commands,  without  the  precincts.  The  only  other 
recorded  victim  of  this  happy  and  almost  bloodless 
revolution,  was  Mattan  the  priest  of  BaAl.— 2.  A 
Benjamite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeroham  who  dwelt 
at  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  viii.  26).— 3.  One  of  the  Bene- 
Elam,  whose  son  Jeshaiah  with  70  males  returned 
with  Ezra  in  the  second  caravan  from  Babylon  (Ezr. 
viii.  7). 

Attari’aa,  a corruption  of  the  Tirshatha 
(1  Esd.  v.  40). 

Athenians,  natives  of  Athens  (Acts  rvii.  21). 

Atheno'bins,  “ the  king's  friend,”  an  envoy  sent 
by  Antiochus  VII.,  Sidetes,  to  Simon  the  Jewish 
high  priest  (1  Macc.  zv.  28-36). 

Athene,  the  capital  of  Attica,  and  the  chief  seat 
of  Grecian  learning  and  civilisation  during  the 
golden  period  of  the  history  of  Greece.  An  account 
of  this  city  would  be  out  of  place  iu  the  present 
work.  St.  Paul  visited  it  iu  his  journey  from 
Macedonia,  and  appears  to  have  remained  there 
some  time  (Acts  zvii.  14-34;  comp.  1 Thess. 
iii.  1).  During  his  residence  he  delivered  his  me- 
morable discourse  on  the  Areopagus  to  the  “ men 
of  Athens”  (Acts  zvii.  22-31).  The  Agora  or 
“ market,”  where  St.  Paul  disputed  daily,  was 
situated  in  the  valley  between  the  Acropolis,  the 
Areopagus,  the  Pnyz  and  the  Museum,  being 
bounded  by  the  Acropolis  on  the  N.E.  and  E.,  by 
the  Areopagus  on  the  N.,  by  the  Pnyz  on  the 
N.W.  and  W.,  and  by  the  Museum  on  the  S.  The 
nunezed  plan  shows  the  position  of  the  Agora.  The 
remark  of  the  sacred  historian  respecting  the  inqui- 
sitive character  of  the  Athenians  (zvii.  2 1 ) is  attested 
by  the  unauimous  voice  of  antiquity.  Demosthenes 
rebukes  his  countrymen  for  their  love  of  constantly 
going  about  in  the  market,  and  asking  one  another 
What  news?  The  remark  of  St.  Paul  upon  the 
“superstitious”  character  of  the  Athenians  (xvii. 
22)  is  in  like  manner  confirmed  by  the  ancient 
writcra.  Thus  Pausanias  says  that  the  Athenians 
surpassed  all  other  states  in  the  attention  which 
they  paid  to  the  worship  of  the  gods ; and  hence 
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city  was  crowded  in  every  direction  with  tem- 
pos, altars,  and  other  sacred  buddings.  Of  the 
ijinstian  church,  founded  by  St.  Paul  at  Athens, 
xssding  to  eocledastical  tradition,  Dionysius  the 
Awopegit*  was  the  first  bishop.  [DIONYSIUS.] 

Ath  lai,  one  of  the  sons  of  Bebai,  who  put  away 
his  foreign  wile  at  the  exhortation  of  Ezra  (Ezr. 
x.  28).  He  is  called  AXATHEB  in  1 Esd.  ix.  29. 
Atiph*,  1 Esd.  v.  32.  [Hatipha.] 

Atonement,  the  Day  of,  the  great  day  of 
axtioo.il  humiliation,  and  the  only  one  commanded 
in  the  Mosaic  law.  [Fasts.]  The  mode  of  its 
Aberrance  is  described  in  Lev.  xvi.,and  the  conduct 
a?  the  people  is  emphatically  enjoined  in  Ler.  xxiii. 
23-32.— II.  It  was  kept  on  the  tenth  day  of  Tisri, 
vat  is,  from  the  evening  of  the  ninth  to  the  evening 
af  the  tenth  of  that  month,  five  days  before  the 
F-ast  of  Tabernacles.  [Festivals.]  — III.  The 
observances  of  the  day,  as  described  in  the  law, 
wee  as  follow.  It  was  kept  by  the  people  as  a 
vAenm  sabbath.  On  this  occasion  only  the  high 
priest  was  permitted  to  enter  into  the  Holy  of 
Halits.  Having  bathed  his  person  and  dressed 
hazself  entirely  in  the  holy  white  linen  garments, 
be  brought  forward  a young  bullock  for  a sin- 
efeiag  and  a ram  for  a burnt-offering,  purchased 
it  hii  own  cost,  on  account  of  himself  and  his 
Sunily,  and  two  young  goats  for  a sin-offering  with 
a ram  for  a burnt-offering,  which  were  paid  for  out 
of  the  public  treasury,  on  account  of  the  people. 
He  then  presented  the  two  goats  before  the  Lord  at 
the  door  of  the  tabernacle  and  cast  lots  upon  them. 
On  ooe  lot  “ for  Jehovah  ” was  inscribed,  and  on  the 
o2»ct  “ for  Azazel He  next  sacrificed  the  young 
bclVxk  X3  a sin-offering  for  himself  and  his  family. 
Turing  with  him  some  of  the  blood  of  the  bullock, 
a«  filel  a censer  with  burning  coals  from  the  brazen 
altxr,  Uok  a handful  of  incense,  and  entered  into 
the  most  hc-ly  place.  He  then  threw  the  incense 
upon  the  coals  and  enveloped  the  mercy-seat  in  a 
cloud  of  flnoke.  Then,  dipping  his  finger  into  the 
blood,  he  rpntided  it  seven  times  before  the  mercy- 
feat  eastwanl  The  goat  upon  which  the  lot  “ for 
Jehovah  ” had  fallen  was  then  slain,  and  the  high- 
sprinkioi  its  blood  before  the  mercy-seat  in 
the  same  manner  a?  he  had  done  that  of  the  bullock. 
t*s«g  out  from  the  Holy  of  Holies  he  purified  the 
holy  place,  sprinkling  some  of  the  blood  of  both  the 
ricti® s cm  the  altar  of  incense.  At  this  time 
oo  ooe  besides  the  high  priest  was  suffered  to  be 
present  in  the  holy  place.  The  purification  of  the 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  of  the  holy  place,  being  thus 
ttKEpkted,  the  high  priest  laid  his  hands  upon  the 
n*a.i  of  the  goat  on  which  the  lot  “ for  Azazel  ” had 
iiien,  ard  confessed  over  it  all  the  sins  of  the 
pwple.  The  goat  was  then  led,  by  a man  chosen 
for  the  purpose,  into  the  wilderness,  into  **  a land 
not  irhabrted,'’  and  was  there  let  loose.  The  high- 
pntst  after  this  returned  into  the  holy  place,  bathed 
himself  again,  put  on  his  usual  garmeuts  of  office, 
i»d  offered  the  two  rams  as  burnt-offerings,  one  for 
himself  and  one  for  the  people.  He  also  burnt 
the  altar  the  fist  of  the  two  sin-offerings, 
vhile  their  flesh  was  carried  away  and  burned  out- 
*de  the  camp.  They  who  took  away  the  flesh  and 
the  mao  who  had  led  away  the  goat  had  to  bathe 
their  persons  and  wash  their  clothes  as  soon  as  their 
seriae  was  performed.  The  accessory  burnt-offerings 
n»tiooed  Sam.  xxix.  7-11,  were  a young  bullock, 
i ram,  seven  lambs,  and  a young  goat.— IV.  A few 
iaitcokfi  giTCD  by  Josephus  are  worthy  of  notice. 
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He  states  that  the  high-priest  sprinkled  the  blood 
with  his  finger  seven  times  on  the  ceiling  and  seven 
times  on  the  floor  of  the  most  holy  place,  and 
seven  times  towards  it  (as  it  would  appear,  outside 
the  veil),  and  round  the  golden  altar.  Then  going 
into  the  court  he  either  sprinkled  or  poured  the 
blood  round  the  great  altar.— V.  The  following 
details  from  the  Mishna,  appear  either  to  be  in- 
teresting in  themselves  or  to  illustrate  the  language 
of  the  Pentateuch.  1.  The  high  priest  himself 
dressed  in  his  coloured  official  garments,  used,  ol 
the  Day  of  Atonement,  to  perform  all  the  duties  o: 
the  ordinary  daily  service,  such  as  lighting  the 
lamps,  presenting  the  daily  sacrifices,  and  offering 
the  incense.  After  this  he  bathed  himself,  put  on 
the  white  garments,  and  commenced  the  special  rites 
of  the  day.  2.  The  high  priest  went  into  the  Holy 
of  Holies  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Three 
of  the  entrances  seem  to  be  very  distinctly  implied 
in  Lev.  xvi.  12,  14,  and  15.  3.  It  is  said  that  the 
blood  of  the  bullock  and  that  of  the  goat  were  each 
sprinkled  eight  times,  once  towards  the  ceiling  and 
seven  times  on  the  floor.  4.  After  he  had  gone 
into  the  most  holy  place  the  third  time,  and  had 
returned  into  the  holy  place,  the  high  priest 
sprinkled  the  blood  of  the  bullock  eight  times 
towards  the  veil,  and  did  the  same  with  the  blood 
of  the  goat.  Having  then  mingled  the  blood  of  the 
two  victims  together  and  sprinkled  the  altar  of 
incense  with  tire  mixture,  he  came  into  the  court 
and  poured  out  what  remained  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  of  burnboffering.  5.  Most  careful  directions 
are  given  for  the  preparation  of  the  high  priest  for 
the  services  of  the  day.  For  seven  days  previously 
he  kept  away  from  his  own  house,  and  dwelt  in  a 
chamber  appointed  for  his  use.  This  was  to  avoid 
the  accideutal  causes  of  pollution  which  he  might 
meet  with  in  his  domestic  life.  6.  Several  curious 
particulars  are  stated  regarding  the  scapegoat.  The 
two  goats  of  the  sin-offering  were  to  be  of  similar 
appearance,  size,  and  value.  The  lots  were  put 
into  a little  box  or  urn,  into  which  the  high  priest 
put  both  his  hands  and  took  out  a lot  iu  each, 
while  the  two  goats  stood  before  him,  one  at  the 
right  side  and  the  other  on  the  left.  The  lot  in 
each  hand  belonged  to  the  goat  in  the  corresponding 
position.  The  high  priest  then  tied  a piece  of 
scarlet  cloth  on  the  scapegoat’s  head,  called  “ the 
scarlet  tongue,”  from  the  shape  in  which  it  was 
cut.  A prayer  was  then  offered  by  the  priest,  and 
the  goat  was  led  away  by  the  man  appointed.  As 
soon  as  it  reached  a certain  spot,  a signal  was  made 
to  the  high  priest,  who  waited  for  it.  The  man 
who  led  the  goat  is  said  to  have  taken  him  to  the 
top  of  a high  precipice  and  thrown  him  down  back- 
wards, so  as  to  dash  him  to  pieces.  7.  The  high 
priest,  as  soon  as  he  had  received  the  signal  that  the 
goat  had  reached  the  wilderness,  read  some  lessons 
from  the  law,  and  offered  up  some  prayers.  He 
then  bathed  himself,  resumed  his  coloured  garments, 
and  offered  either  the  whole,  or  a great  part,  of  the 
accessory  offering  (mentioned  Num.  xxxix.  7-11) 
with  the  regular-  evening  sacrifice.  After  this,  he 
washed  again,  put  on  the  white  garments,  and 
entered  the  most  holy  place  for  the  fourth  time,  to 
fetch  out  the  censer  and  the  incense-plate.  This 
terminated  the  special  rites  of  the  day.  8.  The 
Mishna  gives  very  strict  rules  for  the  fasting  of  the 
people.  In  the  law  itself  no  express  mention  is 
made  of  abstinence  from  food.— VI.  There  has  been 
much  discussion  regarding  the  meaning  of  the  word 
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Azazel.  The  opinions  which  seem  most  worthy  of 
notice  are  the  following : — 1.  It  has  been  regarded 
as  a designation  of  the  goat  itself.  This  view  has 
been  most  favoured  by  the  old  interpreters.  They 
in  general  supposed  it  to  mean  the  goat  sent  away, 
or  let  loose.  But  the  application  of  Azazel  to  the 
goat  itself  involves  the  Hebrew  text  in  insuperable 
difficulties.  If  one  expression  is  to  be  rendered  for 
Jehovah , it  would  seem  that  the  other  must  be  for 
Azazel , with  the  preposition  in  the  same  sense.  If 
this  is  admitted,  taking  Azazel  for  the  goat  itself, 
it  does  not  seem  possible  to  make  sense  out  of  Lev. 
xvi.  10  and  26.  2.  Some  have  taken  Azazel  for 

the  name  of  the  place  to  which  the  goat  was  sent. 

3.  Others  who  have  studied  the  subject  most  closely 
take  Azazel  for  a personal  being  to  whom  the  goat 
was  sent,  a)  Gesenius  supposes  it  to  be  some  fklse 
deity  who  was  to  be  appeased  by  such  a sacrifice 
as  that  of  the  goat,  b)  But  others,  in  the  spirit  of 
a simpler  faith,  have  regarded  him  as  an  evil 
spirit,  or  the  devil  himself.  Spencer  supposes  that 
the  goat  was  given  up  to  the  devil.  Hengstenberg 
affirms  that  Azazel  cannot  possibly  be  anything  but 
another  name  for  Satan.  He  does  not  doubt  that 
the  goat  was  sent  away  laden  with  the  sins  of  God’s 
people,  now  forgivcu,  in  order  to  mock  their 
spiritual  enemy.  Few,  perhaps,  will  be  satisfied 
with  Hengstenberg’ s mode  of  meeting  this  difficulty. 

4.  An  explanation  of  the  word  which  seems  less 
objectionable,  if  it  is  not  wholly  satisfactory,  would 
render  the  designation  of  the  lot  “ for  complete 
sending  away.”— VII.  As  it  might  be  supposed, 
the  Talmudists  miserably  degraded  the  meaning  of 
the  Day  of  Atonement.  They  looked  upon  it  as  an 
opportunity  afforded  them  of  wiping  off  the  score  of 
their  more  heavy  offences.  Philo  regarded  the  day 
in  a far  nobler  light.  He  speaks  of  it  as  an  occa- 
sion for  the  discipline  of  self-restraint  in  regard  to 
bodily  indulgence,  nnd  for  bringing  home  to  our 
minds  the  truth  that  man  docs  not  live  by  bread 
alone,  but  by  whatever  God  is  pleased  to  appoint. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  what  especially  distin- 
guished the  symbolical  expiation  of  this  day  from 
that  of  the  other  services  of  the  law,  was  its  broad 
and  national  character,  with  perhaps  a deeper  refer- 
ence to  the  sin  which  belongs  to  the  nature  of  man. 
In  considering  the  meaning  of  the  particular  rites 
of  the  day,  three  points  appear  to  be  of  a very  dis- 
tinctive character.  1.  The  white  garments  of  the 
high  priest.  2.  His  entrance  into  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  3.  The  scapegoat.  The  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  7-25)  teaches  us  to 
apply  the  first  two  particulars.  The  high  priest 
himself,  with  his  peison  cleansed  and  dressed  in 
white  garments,  was  the  best  outward  type  which 
a living  man  could  present  in  his  own  person  of 
that  pure  and  holy  One  who  was  to  purify  His 
people  and  to  cleanse  them  from  their  sins.  But 
respecting  the  meaning  of  the  scapegoat,  we  have 
no  such  light  to  guide  us,  and  the  subject  is  one  of 
great  doubt  and  difficulty.  Of  those  who  take 
Azazel  for  the  Evil  Spirit,  some  have  supposed  that 
the  goat  was  a sort  of  bribe,  or  retaining  fee,  for 
the  accuser  of  men.  Spencer  made  it  a symbol  of 
the  punishment  of  the  wicked  ; while  Heugstenberg 
considers  it  significant  of  the  freedom  of  those  who 
had  become  reconciled  to  God.  Some  few  have 
supposed  that  the  goat  was  taken  into  the  wilder- 
ness to  suffer  there  vicariously  for  the  sins  of  the 
people.  But  it  has  been  generally  considered  that 
it  was  dismissed  to  signify  the  carrying  away  of 
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their  sins,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  sight  of  Jehoval 
If  we  keep  in  vitw  that  the  two  goats  are  spoke 
of  as  parts  of  one  and  the  same  sin-offering,  w 
shall  not  have  much  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the 
form  together  but  one  symbolical  expression.  Th 
is  implied  in  the  reasoning  of  the  author  of  th 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  on  the  office  and  sacrifice  < 
Christ  (Heb.  ix.).  Hence  some,  regarding  eac 
goat  as  a type  of  Christ,  supposed  that  the  or 
which  was  slain  represented  his  death,  and  that  th 
gait  set  free  signified  his  resurrection.  Bat  wv 
shall  take  a simpler,  and  perhaps  a truer  -view 
if  we  look  upon  the  slain  goat  as  setting  forth  th 
act  of  sacrifice,  in  giving  up  its  own  life  for  othei 
“ to  Jehovah,”  in  accordance  with  the  requirement 
of  the  Divine  law  ; and  the  goat  which  carried  o 
its  load  of  sin  “for  complete  removal,”  as  signify  in 
the  cleansing  influence  of  faith  in  that  sacrifice. 

At'roth,  a city  of  Gad  (Nura.  xxxii.  35.).  N 
doubt  the  name  should  be  taken  with  that  follow  in 
it,  Shophan,  to  distinguish  this  place  from  A tarot 
in  the  same  neighbourhood. 

At’t&L  L Grandson  of  Sheshan  the  Jerah 
meelite  through  his  daughter  Ahlai,  whom  he  guv 
in  marriage  to  Jarha,  his  Egyptian  slave  (1  Chi 
ii.  35,  36).  His  grandson  Zabad  was  one  of  David’ 
mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  41).— 2.  One  of  the  lion 
faced  warriors  of  Gad,  captains  of  the  host,  wh 
forded  the  Jordan  at  the  time  of  its  overflow,  an. 
joined  David  in  the  wilderness  (1  Chr.  xii.  1 1).— . 
3.  Second  son  of  King  Rehoboam  by  Maachah  th 
daughter  of  Absalom  (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

Attali'a,  a coast-town  of  Pamphylia,  mention*- 
(Acts  xiv.  25),  as  the  place  from  which  Paul  an. 
Barnabas  sailed  on  their  return  to  Antioch  frori 
their  missionary  journey  into  the  inland  parts  o 
Asia  Minor.  It  was  built  by  Attalus  Philndelphus 
king  of  Pergamus,  and  named  after  the  monarch 
All  its  remains  are  characteristic  of  the  date  of  it; 
foundation.  Leake  fixes  Attalia  at  Adalia,  on  tin 

S.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  N.  of  the  Duden  Su  th- 
ancient  Catnrrhactes. 

At  taint,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Pergamu: 
who  reigned  respectively  B.c.  241-197,  159-13* 
(Philadelphus),  138-133  (Philometor).  It  is  un 
certain  whether  the  letters  sent  from  Rome  ir 
favour  of  the  Jews  (1  Macc.  xv.  22)  were  addresses 
to  Attalus  II.  or  Attalus  HI.,  as  their  date  falls  ir 
B.C.  139-8  [Lucius],  about  the  time  when  th< 
latter  succeeded  his  uncle. 

Atthara’tes,  1 Esd.  ix.  49,  a corruption  of  “ Th< 
Tirshatha.”  [Atharias.] 

Au  gia,  the  daughter  of  Berzelus,  or  Barzillai 
according  to  1 Esd.  v.  38,  whose  descendants  by 
Add  us  were  among  the  priests  whose  genealogy 
could  not  be  substantiated  after  the  return  fron 
Babylon.  Tho  name  does  not  occur  either  in  Ezra 
or  Nchemiah. 

Angus ’tui  Caes  ar,  the  first  Roman  emperor. 
During  his  reign  Christ  was  bom  (Luke  ii.  Iff.) 
He  was  born  A.U.C.  691,  n.C.  63.  His  father  was 
Caius  Octavius;  his  mother  Atia,  daughter  of 
Julia  the  sister  of  C.  Julius  Caesar.  He  bore  the 
same  name  as  his  father,  Caius  Octavius.  He  was 
principally  educated  by  his  great-uncle  Julius 
Caesar,  and  was  made  his  heir.  After  his  murder, 
the  young  Octavius,  then  Cains  Julius  Caesar  Octa- 
vianus,  was  taken  into  the  Triumvirate  with  Antony 
and  Lepidus,  and,  after  the  removal  of  the  latter, 
divided  the  empire  with  Antony.  The  struggle  for 
the  supreme  power  was  terminated  in  favour  of 
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Ociavianus  by  the  battle  of  A<  tium,  P..C.  31.  On 
this  victory,  he  was  saluted  Imperator  by  the 
wate,  who  conferred  on  him  the  title  Augustus 
'B.C-  27).  The  first  link  binding  him  to  N.  T. 
history  is  his  treatment  of  Herod  after  the  battle  of 
Action.  That  prince,  who  had  espoused  Antony’s 
side,  found  himself  pardoned,  taken  into  favour  and 
cocnrmed,  nay  even  increased  in  his  power.  After 
Herod’s  death  in  A.D.  4,  Augustas  divided  his  do- 
minions almost  exactly  according  to  his  dying  direc- 
tions. among  his  sons.  Augustus  died  at  Nola  in 
Campania,  Aug.  19,  A.U.C.  767,  A.D.  14,  in  his 
76th  year ; but  long  before  his  death  he  had  asso- 
ciated Tiberius  with  him  in  the  empire. 

Augustus’  Band  (Acts  xxvii.  1).  [Arm*'.] 
Aura’nus,  leader  of  a riot  at  Jerusalem  (2  Mac. 
iv.  40). 

Ante 'as,  name  of  a Levite  (1  Esd.  is.  48). 
[Hoduah.] 

Ava,  a place  in  the  empire  of  Assyria,  appa- 
rently the  same  as  Ivah  (2  K.  xvii.  24).  [Ivah.] 
Ararat,  the  surname  of  Eleazar,  brother  of 
Jodas  Maccabeus  (1  Mac.  ii.  5).  Two  distinct 
derivations  from  the  Arabic  have  been  proposed  for 
it;  both,  however,  tracing  its  origin  to  the  feat  of 
killing  the  royal  elephant  in  the  battle  of  Bethza- 
charias,  by  which  Eleazar  met  his  death  (1  Mac. 
ti.  43-46),  In  the  latter  passage  he  is  called 
Savaras,  which  is  apparently  an  erroneous 
reading,  as  Josephus  twice  calls  him  Auran  (Anf. 
rii-  6 §1,  9 §4). 

Area.  L The  “ plain  of  Avert  ” is  mentioned 
by  Amos  (i.  5)  in  his  denunciation  of  Syria  and  the 
rwmfcnr  to  the  N.  of  Palestine.  It  has  not  been 
identified  with  certainty.— 2.  In  Hos.  x.  8,  “ the 
hi?h  of  A ven,”  the  word  is  clearly  an  abbre- 

viation of  Beth-aven,  that  is  Bethel  (comp.  iv.  15, 
Ac.).— 4.  hthis  manner  are  pointed,  in  Ez.  xxx.  17, 
the  letters  of  the  name  which  is  elsewhere  given  as 
On,  the  sacrd  city  of  Heliopolis  or  On,  in  Egypt. 

Aran,  Arana,  or  A'vites,  Heb.  the  Awim. — 
L A people  among  the  early  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine, whom  we  meet  with  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  the 
•a-cwst,  whither  they  may  have  made  their  way 
c-'.rth wards  from  the  Desert.  The  only  notice  of 
then  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  contained  in  a 
^markable  fragment  of  primeval  history  preserved 
ia  Drat  ii.  23.  Here  we  see  them  dwelling  in  the 
tillages  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Shefelah,  or  great 
western  lowland,  “ as  far  as  Gaza.”  In  these  rich 
fwssesnons  they  were  attacked  by  the  invading 
Philistines,  “ the  Caphtorira  which  came  forth  out 
efCapbtor,”  and  who  after  “destroying”  them 
atd  “dwelling  in  their  stead,”  appear  to  have 
pnshed  them  further  north.  Possibly  a trace  of 
their  existence  is  to  be  found  in  the  town  “ Avim  ” 
or  “the  Avrim”),  which  occurs  among  the  cities 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  23).  It  is  a canons 
fact  that  l»th  the  LXX.  and  Jerome  identified  the 
Awim  with  the  Hivites,  and  also  that  the  town 
*f  ha-Arvim  was  in  the  actual  district  of  the  Hi- 
nt* 1 Josh.  ix.  7, 17,  compared  with  xviii.  22-27). 
—2.  The  people  of  Am,  among  the  colonists  who 
w *rt  sent  by  the  king  of  Assyria  to  re-inhabit  the 
'^populated  cities  of  Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  They 
were  idolaters,  worshipping  gods  called  Nibhaz  and 
Tutsi.  [Ava.] 

IVith,  the  city  of  Hadad  ben-Bedad,  one  of  the 
cap  of  Edom  before  there  were  kings  in  Israel 
'Gen.  xxrri.  35 ; 1 CB*.  *•  *6).  The  name  may 
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be  compared  with  el-Ghoiceitheh,  a “chain  of  low 
hills,"  mentioned  by  Burckhardt  as  lying  to  the 
E.  of  the  district  of  Kerch  in  Moab. 

Awl,  a tool  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  ancient 
form.  The  only  notice  of  it  is  in  connexion  with 
the  custom  of  boring  the  ear'  of  the  slave  (Ex.  xxi. 
6 ; Dcut.  xv.  17). 

Aze.  Seven  Hebrew  words  are  rendered  “ ax  ” 
in  the  A.  V.— 1.  Garten,  from  a root  signifying 
“to  cut  or  sever,”  as  “hatchet,”  from  “hack,” 
corresponds  to  the  Lat.  securis.  It  consisted  of  a 
head  of  iron  (cf.  Is.  x.  34),  fastened,  with  thongs 
or  otherwise,  upon  a handle  of  wood,  and  so  liable 
to  slip  off  (Deut.  xix.  5;  2 K.  vi.  5).  It  was 
used  for  felling  trees  (Deut.  xx,  19),  and  also  for 
shaping  the  wood  when  felled,  perhaps  like  the 
modem  adze  (1  K.  vi.  7).— 2.  Chereb,  which  is 
usually  translated  “ sword,”  Is  used  of  other  cut- 
ting instruments,  ns  a “ knife  ” (Josh.  v.  2)  or 
razor  (Ez.  v.  1),  or  a tool  for  hewing  or  dressing 
stones  (Ex.  xx.  25),  and  is  once  rendered  “axe” 
(Ez.  xxvi.  9),  evidently  denoting  a weapon  for 
destroying  buildings,  a pick-axe.— 3.  Casshil  occurs 
but  once  (Ps.  lxxiv.  6),  and  is  evidently  a later 
word,  denoting  a large  axe.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  Targum  of  Jer.  xlvi.  22.-4.  Magter&h 
(2  Sam.  xii.  31),  and,  5,  Meger&h  (1  Chr.  xx.  3) 
are  found  in  the  description  of  the  punishments 
inflicted  by  David  npon  the  Ammonites  of  Rabbah. 
The  latter  word  is  properly  “a  saw,”  and  is  appa- 
rently an  error  of  the  transcriber  for  the  former. 
—6.  Ma’dtsdd,  rendered  “ax”  in  the  margin  of 
Is.  xliv.  12,  and  Jer.  x.  3,  was  an  instrument 
employed  both  by  the  iron-smith  and  the  carpenter, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a curved  knife  or  bill,  smaller 
than-7.  Karddm , which  was  a large  axe  used  for 
felling  trees  (Judg.  ix.  48  ; 1.  Sam.  xiii.  20,  21  ; 
Ps.  lxxiv.  5 ; Jer.  xlvi.  22\  The  words  1,  5, 
and  7 have  an  etymological  affinity  with  each 
other,  the  idea  of  cutting  being  that  which  is 
expressed  by  their  roots.— The  “ battle-ax”  ( map- 
pets , Jer.  Ii.  20)  was  probably,  as  its  root  indicates, 
a heavy  mace  or  maul,  like  that  which  gave  his 
surname  to  Charles  Martel. 


Ai’ael  = Asahel  4 (1  Esd.  ix.  14). 

Axaelof,  an  Israelite  in  the  time  of  Esdras: 
the  name  is  prohably  merely  a repetition  of  that 
preceding  it  (1  Esd.  ix.  34). 

A’zal,  a name  only  occurring  in  Zech.  xiv.  5.  It 
is  mentioned  as  the  limit  to  which  the  ravine  of  the 
Mount  of  Olives  will  extend  when  “ Jehovah  shall 
go  forth  to  fight.”  Several  commentators  agree 
with  Jerome  in  taking  Azal  as  an  appellative. 

Azali'ah,  the  father  of  Shaphan  the  scribe  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  3 ; 2 Chr.  xxxiv.  8). 

Azani’ah,  the  father  or  immediate  ancestor  of 
Jcshua  the  Levite  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
x.  9). 

Aza'phion,  1 Esd.  v.  33.  Possibly  a corruption 
of  SOPHERETH. 

Ax'ara,  one  of  the  **  servants  of  the  Temple  ” 
(1  Esd.  v.  31).  No  corresponding  name  can  be 
traced  in  the  parallel  list  in  Ezra. 
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Axa'rael,  a Levite-musician  (Neh.  xii.  36). 

Aza'reeL  1.  A Korhitc  who  joined  Darid  in 
his  retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  6).— 2.  A Levite 
musician  of  the  family  of  Heman  in  the  time  of 
David,  1 Chr.  xxv.  18:  called  UzziEL  in  xxv.  4.— 
3.  Son  of  Jeroham,  and  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
when  David  numbered  the  people  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  22). 
—4.  One  of  the  son s of  Bani,  who  put  away  his 
foreign  wife  on  the  remonstrance  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x. 
41):  apparently  the  same  as  Esbil  in  1 Esd. 
ix.  34.-5.  Father  or  ancestor  of  Maasiai,  or 
Amashai,  a priest  who  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  13,  comp.  1 Chr. 
ix.  12). 

Azari'ah,  a common  name  in  Hebrew  and  espe- 
cially in  the  families  of  the  priests  of  the  line  of 
Eleazar,  whose  name  has  precisely  the  same 
meaning  as  Azariaii.  It  is  nearly  identical,  and 
is  often  confounded  with  Ezra  as  well  as  with 
Zcrahiah  and  Seraiah.  The  principal  persons  who 
bore  this  name  were: — L Son  of  Ahimaaz  (1  Chr. 
vi.  9).  He  appears  from  1 K.  iv.  2,  to  have  suc- 
ceeded Zadok,  his  grandfather,  in  the  high-priest- 
hood, in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  Ahimaaz  haring  died 
before  Zadok.  [Ahimaaz.]  To  him,  it  can  scarcely 
be  doubted,  instead  of  to  his  grandson,  Azariah  the 
sou  of  Johanan,  belongs  the  notice  in  1 Chr.  vi.  10, 
“ He  it  is  that  executed  the  priest's  office  in  the 
temple  that  Solomon  built  at  Jerusalem.”  Josephus 
merely  mentions  Azarias  as  the  son  and  successor  of 
Ahimaaz.— 2.  A chief  officer  of  Solomon’s,  the  son  of 
Nathan,  perhaps  David’s  grandson  (IK. iv.  5).— 3. 
Tenth  king  of  Judah,  more  frequently  called  Uzziah 
(2  K.  xiv.  21,  xv.  1,  6,  7,  8,  17,  23,  27;  1 Chr.  iii. 

1 2).— 4.  Son  of  Ethan,  of  the  sons  of  Zerah,  where, 
perhaps,  Zerahiah  is  the  more  probable  reading 
( 1 Chr.  ii.  8).— 5.  Son  of  Jehu  of  the  family  of  the 
Jerahmeelites,  and  descended  from  Jarha  the  Egyp- 
tian slave  of  Sheshan  (1  Chr.  ii.  38,  39).  He  was 
probably  one  of  the  captains  of  hundreds  in  the  time 
of  Athalinh  mentioned  in  2 Chr.  xxiii.  1 ; and  there 
called  the  son  of  Obed.  This  fact  assigns  the  compi- 
lation of  the  genealogy  in  1 Chr.  ii.  36-41  to  the  reign 
ofHezekiah.— 8.  ThesonofJohanan(lChr.vL  10). 
He  must  have  been  high-priest  in  the  reigns  of 
Abijah  and  Asa,  as  we  know  his  son  Araariah  was 
in  the  days  of  Jehoshaphat,  the  son  of  Asa.  His 
name  is  almost  lost  in  Josephus’s  list  of  the  high- 
priests.— 7.  Another  Azariah  is  inserted  between 
Hilkiah,  in  Josiah’s  reign,  and  Seraiah,  who  was 
put  to  death  bv  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  1 Chr.  vi.  13, 
14.  It  seems  likely  that  he  may  have  been  inserted 
to  assimilate  the  genealogy  to  that  of  Ezra  vii.  1.— 
8.  Son  of  Zephaniah,  a Kohathite,  and  ancestor  of 
Samuel  the  prophet  (1  Chr.  vi.  36).  Apparently 
the  same  as  UzziAH  in  ver.  24.-9.  Azariah,  the 
son  of  Oded  (2  Chr.  xv.  1),  called  simply  Oded  in 
ver.  8,  was  a remarkable  prophet  in  the  days  of 
king  Asa,  and  a contemporary  of  Azariah  the  son  of 
Johanan  the  high-priest,  and  of  Hanani  the  seer.— 
10.  Son  of  Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2). 
—11.  Another  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  and  brother  of 
the  preceding  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2).— 12.  In  2 Chr.  xxii.  6. 
Azariah  is  a clerical  error  for  Ahnziah.— 13.  Son  of 
Jeroham,  one  of  the  captains  of  Judah  in  the  time 
of  Athaliah  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1).— 14.  The  high-priest 
in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  king  of  Judah,  whose  name, 
perhaps  from  this  circumstance,  Is  often  corrupted 
into  Azariah  (2  K.  xiv.  21,  xv.  1,  6,  7,  8,  &c.). 
The  most  memorable  event  of  his  life  is  that  which 
is  recorded  in  2 Chr.  xxvi.  17-20.  When  king 
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Uzziah,  elated  by  his  great  prosperity  and  power, 
“ transgressed  against  the  Lord  his  God,  and  went 
into  the  Temple  of  the  Lord  to  burn  incense  upon  the 
altar  of  ineeuse,”  Azariah  the  priest,  accompanied 
by  eighty  of  his  brethren,  went  in  boldly  after  him, 
and  withstood  him.  Azariah  was  contemporary 
with  Isaiah  the  prophet,  and  with  Amos  and  Joei, 
and  doubtless  witnessed  the  great  earthquake  iu 
Uzziah’s  reign  (Am.  i.  1 ; Zech.  xiv.  5).— 15.  Son 
of  Johanan,  one  of  the  captains  of  Ephraim  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12),  who  sent  back 
the  captives  and  spoil  that  were  taken  in  the  inva- 
sion of  Judah  by  Pekan.— 16.  A Kohathite,  father 
of  Joel  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12).— 
17.  A Merarite,  son  of  Jehalelel,  in  the  time  of 
Hezekiah,  contemporary  with  the  sou  of  the  pre- 
ceding (2  Chr.  xxix.  12).— 18.  The  high-priest  in 
ths  days  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  10,  13).  He 
appears  to  have  cooperated  zealously  with  the  king 
iu  that  thorough  purification  of  the  Temple  and 
restoration  of  the  temple-services  wliicli  was  so  con- 
spicuous a feature  in  his  reign.  He  succeeded  Urijah. 
who  was  high-priest  in  the  reigu  of  Ahaz.— 19.  Son 
of  Maaseiah,  who  repaired  part  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  23,  24).— 

20.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  children  of  the  pro- 
vince who  went  up  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh.  vii.  7).  Elsewhere  called  Seraiaii  (Ezr.  ii.  2) 
and  Zacharias  (1  Esd.  v.  8).— 21.  One  of  the  te- 
vites  who  assisted  Ezra  in  instructing  the  people  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  law  (Neh.  viii.  7).  Called 
Azarias  in  1 Esd.  ix.  43.-22.  One  of  the  priests 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  2), 
and  probably  the  same  with  the  Azariah  who  assisted 
in  the  dedication  of  the  city  wall  (Neh.  xii.  33).— 
23.  Jer.  xliii.  2 (Jezaniah).— 24.  The  original 
name  of  Abed-nego  (Dan.  i.  6,  7,  11,  19).  He 
appears  to  have  been  of  the  seed -royal  of  Judah. 

Azari'as.  1.(1  Esd.  ix.  21)  = Uzziah,  Ezr.  x. 

21. — 2.  (1  Esd.  ix.  43)  = Urijah,  Neh.  viii.  4.— 3. 
(1  Esd.  ix.  48)  = Azariah,  Neh.  viii.  7.-4.  Priest 
in  the  line  of  Esdras  (2  Esd.  i.  1),  elsewhere 
Azariah  and  Ezebias.— 5.  Name  assumed  by  the 
angel  Raphael  (Tob.  v.  12,  vi.  6,  13,  vii.  8,  ix.  2). 
—6.  A captain  in  the  army  of  Judas  Maccabaeus 
(l  Mac.  v.  18,  56,  60). 

A'zas,  a Reubcnite,  father  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  v.  8). 

Azazi'ah.  1.  A Levite-musician  in  the  reign  of 
David,  appointed  to  play  the  harp  in  the  service 
which  attended  the  procession  by  which  the  ark 
was  brought  up  from  the  house  of  Obcd-edom 
(1  Chr.  xv.  21).— 2.  The  father  of  Hoshea,  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  when  David  numbered  the 
people  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  20).— 3.  One  of  the  Levitts 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  who  had  chaige  of  the 
tithes  and  dedicated  things  in  the  Temple  under 
Cononiah  and  Shimci  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

Axbas'&reth,  king  of  the  Assyrians,  probably  a 
corruption  of  Esarhaddou  (1  Eai.  v.  69 ; comp. 
Ezr.  iv.  2). 

Azljuk,  father  or  ancestor  of  Nehemiah  the 
prince  of  part  of  Bethzur  (Neh.  iii.  16). 

Al'ekah,  a town  of  Judah,  with  dependent  vil- 
lages, lying  in  the  Shefelah  or  rich  agricultural  plain. 
It  is  most  clearly  defined  as  being  near  Sbochri> 
[SHOCHOH]  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1).  Joshua’s  pursuit  of 
the  Canaanites  after  the  battle  of  Beth-horon  ex- 
tended to  Azekah  (Josh.  x.  10,  11).  Between 
Azekah  and  Shochoh  the  Philistines  encamped 
before  the  battle  in  which  Goliath  was  killed  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  1).  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr. 
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xi.  9),  was  still  standing  at  the  time  of  the  Baby-  ( 
heian  invasion  ( Jer.  xxxiv.  7),  and  is  mentioned  as 
ece  of  the  places  re-occupied  by  the  Jews  after  their 
retain  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  30).  The  position 
of  Axekah  has  not  yet  been  recognised. 

Axel,  a descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  37,  38, 
it  43,  44). 

Azem,  a city  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
Josh.  xt.  29),  afterwards  allotted  to  Simeon 
-fix.  3).  Elsewhere  it  is  Ezex. 

Azspha'rith,  or  more  properly  Arsiphurith,  a 
same  which  in  the  LXX.  of  1 Esd.  v.  16  occupies 
the  place  of  Jorah  in  Exr.  ii.  18,  and  of  Hariph  in 
Neh.  riL  24.  It  is  altogether  omitted  in  the  Vul- 
gate. Burlington  conjectures  that  it  may  have 
originated  in  a combination  of  these  two  names 
eemipted  by  the  mistakes  of  transcribers.  The 
secoad  syllable  in  this  case  probably  arose  from  a 
confusion  of  the  uncial  2 with  E. 

Axe’tts.  The  name  of  a family  which  returned 
with  Zorobabel  according  to  1 Esd.  v.  15,  but  not 
mentioned  in  the  catalogues  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

Az  gad.  The  children  of  Azgad,  to  the  number  of 
1222  (2322  according  to  Neh.  vii.  17)  were  among 
the  laymen  who  returned  with  Zorobabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
12).  A second  detachment  of  110,  with  Johanan 
it  their  head,  accompanied  Ezra  in  the  second 
arms  (Ezr.  viii.  12).  With  the  other  heads  of 
tae  people  they  joined  in  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
mai)  (Neh.  x.  15).  The  name  appears  as  Sadas  in 
1 Esd.  t.  13,  and  the  number  of  the  family  is  there 
gir a 3222.  In  1 Esd.  viii.  38,  it  is  written  Astatu. 

Alia,  a “ servant  of  the  temple  " (1  Esd.  v.  31), 
elsewhere  called  Czza. 

Alia  (2  Esd.  i.  2),  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Lira,  elsewhere  called  Azariah  and  EziAS. 

. A Ml,  iLevite  (1  Chr.  xv.  20).  The  name  is  a 1 
iicrt/oed  form  of  Jaaziel  in  ver.  18. 

Aria,  a layman  of  the  family  of  Zattu,  who  had 
nrnried  a foreign  wife  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
Ea  (Ezr.  x 27;:  called  Sardecs  in  1 Esd.  ix.  28. 

AxzaSTBth  1.  One  of  David’s  mighty  men,  a 
sthrecfBaharun  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  31 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  33), 
nA  therefore  probably  a Benjamite.— 2.  A de- 
KsdsatofMephiboeheth,  or  Merib-baal  (lChr.  viii. 
35,  in  42).— 3.  The  father  of  Jeziel  and  Pelet, 
t*o  of  the  skilled  Benjamite  slingers  and  archers 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3),  perhaps 
jfcnhal  with  1.  It  has  been  suggested  that  in 
this  passage  “ sons  of  Azmaveth  ’*  may  denote 
of  the  place  of  that  name.— 4.  Overseer 
cf  the  rnyal  treasures  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
irrii.  25). 

Azma  veth,  a place  to  all  appearance  in  Benja- 
min, being  named  with  Anathoth,  Kiijatb-Jearim 
and  other  towns  belonging  to  that  tribe.  Forty- 
tvo  of  the  Bene- Azmaveth  returned  from  the 
captivity  with  Zorobabel  (Ezr.  ii.  24).  The 
“ *<ns  of  the  singers  ” seemed  to  have  settled  round 
it  (X«h.  xiL  29;.  The  name  elsewhere  occurs  as 
Beth-Azxayeth. 

Azmon,  a place  named  as  being  on  the  S. 
boundary  of  the  Holy  Land,  apparently  near  the 
torent  of  Egypt  (Wadi  cl-Arish)  (Num.  xxxiv. 
4,  5 ; Josh.  xv.  4).  It  has  not  yet  been  identified. 

Ax  noth-t&bor,  the  ears  (*.  e.  possibly  the  sum- 
mits; of  Tabor,  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
boundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  34).  The  town, 
it  town  it  be,  has  hitherto  escaped  recognition. 

A'ur,  son  of  Eliakim,  in  the  line  of  our  Lord 
(Matt.  i.  13,  14). 


Azo'tus.  [Asudod.] 

Axo'tus,  Mount.  In  the  fatal  battle  in  which 
Judos  Maccabeus  fell,  he  broke  the  right  wing  of 
Bacchides’  army,  and  pursued  them  to  Mount 
Azotus  (1  Mac.  ix.  15).  Josephus  calls  it  Aza,  or 
Azara,  acoordiug  to  many  MSS.,  which  Ewald 
linds  in  a mountain  west  of  Birzeit,  under  the  form 
Atara,  the  Philistine  Ashdod  being  out  of  the 
question. 

Ax'riel.  1.  The  head  of  a house  of  the  half- 
tribe  of  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan,  a man  of  renown 
(1  Chr.  v.  24;.— 2.  A Naphtalite,  ancestor  of 
Jerimoth  the  head  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  of  David’s 
census  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  19;:  called  Uzziel  in  two 
Heb.  MSS.,  and  apparently  in  the  LXX.— 3.  The 
father  of  Seraiah,  an  officer  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  26). 

Ai  rikam.  1.  A descendant  of  Zerubbabel,  and 
son  of  Keariah  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  23).— 2.  Eldest  son  of  Azel,  and  descendant  of 
Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44).— 3.  A Levite, 
ancestor  of  Shemaiah  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  14;  Neh.  xi.  15).  — 4. 
Governor  of  the  house,  or  prefect  of  the  palace  to 
king  Ahaz,  who  was  slain  by  Zichri,  an  Ephraimite 
hero,  in  the  successful  invasion  of  the  southern 
kingdom  by  Pekah  king  of  Israel  (2  Chr.  xrviii.  7). 

Az'ubah.  1.  Wife  of  Caleb,  6on  of  Hczron 
(1  Chr.  ii.  18,  19).— 2.  Mother  of  king  Jeho6ha- 
phat  (1  K.  xxii.  42  ; 2 Chr.  xx.  31). 

A'cur,  properly  Al'iur.  1.  A Benjamite  of 
Gibeon,  and  father  of  H&naniah  the  false  prophet 
(Jer.  xxviii.  1).  Hitzig  suggests  that  he  may  have 
been  a priest,  as  Gibeon  was  one  of  the  priestly 
cities.— 2.  Father  of  Jaazaniah,  one  of  the  princes 
of  the  people  against  whom  Ezekiel  was  commanded 
to  prophesy  (Ez.  xi.  1). 

Azu  r&n,  the  sons  of  Azuran  are  enumerated  in 
1 Esd.  v.  15  among  those  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zorobabel,  but  there  is  no  corre- 
sponding name  in  the  catalogues  of  Ezra  and  Nehe- 
miah. Azuran  may  perhaps  be  identical  with  Azzur 
in  Neh.  x.  17. 

As'zah.  The  more  accurate  rendering  of  the 
name  of  the  well-known  Philistine  city,  Gaza  (Deut. 
ii.  23;  IK.  iv.  24;  Jer.  xxv.  20).  [Gaza.] 

Ax'zan,  the  father  of  Palticl,  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar,  who  represented  his  tribe  in  the  division 
of  the  promised  land  (Num.  xxxiv.  26). 

Al'zur,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  17).  The 
name  is  probably  that  of  a family,  and  in  Hebrew 
is  the  same  as  is  elsewhere  represented  by  Azua. 


B 

BA  AL  1.  A Reubenite,  whose  son  or  descends" 
Beerah  was  carried  off  by  the  invading  army  of 
Assyria  under  Tiglath-Pileser  (1  Chr.  v.  5).— 2. 
The  son  of  Jehiel,  father  or  founder  of  Gibeon,  by 
his  wife  Maachab  ; brother  of  Kish,  and  grand- 
father of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  30,  ix.  36). 

Ba'al,  the  supreme  male  divinity  of  the  Phoe- 
nician and  Canaan itish  nations,  as  ASHTORETH  was 
their  supreme  female  divinity.  Both  names  have 
the  peculiarity  of  being  used  in  the  plural,  and  it 
seems  certain  that  these  plurals  designate  not  statues 
of  the  divinities,  bat  different  modifications  of  the 
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divinities  themselves.  The  plural  Baalim  is  found 
frequently  alone  (Judg.  ii.  11,  x.  10;  1 K.  xviii. 
18;  Jer.  ix.  14;  Hos.  ii.  17),  as  well  as  in 
connexion  with  Ashtoreth  (Judg.  x.  6 ; 1 Sam.  vii.  4) 
and  with  Asherah,  or,  as  our  version  renders  it, 
“ the  groves”  (Judg.  iii.  7 ; 2 Chr.  xxxiii.  3).  The 
word  is  in  Hebrew  a common  noun  of  frequent 
occurrence,  having  the  meaning  Lord , not  so  much, 
however,  in  the  sense  of  Ruler  as  of  Master,  Owner, 
Possessor.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  very  high 
antiquity  of  the  worship  of  Baal.  We  find  it 
established  amongst  the  Moabites  and  their  allies 
the  Midianites  in  the  time  of  Moses  (Num.  xxii.41), 
and  through  these  nations  the  Israelites  were  seduced 
to  the  worship  of  this  god  under  the  particular  form 
of  Baal-Peor  (Num.  xxv.  3-18;  Deut.  iv.  3). 
Notwithstanding  the  fearful  punishment  which 
their  idolatry  brought  upon  them  in  this  instance, 
the  succeeding  generation  returned  to  the  worship 
of  Baal  (Judg.  ii.  10-13),  and,  with  the  exception 
of  the  period  during  which  Gideon  was  judge  (Judg. 
vi.  25,  Sse.,  viii.  33),  this  form  of  idolatry  seems  to 
have  prevailed  amongst  them  up  to  the  time  of 
Samuel  (Judg.  x.  10 ; 1 Sam.  vii.  4),  at  whose 
rebuke  the  people  renounced  the  worship  of  Baalim. 
In  the  times  of  the  kings  the  worship  of  Baal  spread 
greatly,  and  together  with  that  of  Asherah  became 
the  religion  of  the  court  and  people  of  the  ten  tribes 
(1  K.  xvi.  31-33,  xviii.  19,22).  And  though  this 
idolatry  was  occasionally  put  down  (2  K.  iii.  2, 
x.  28)  it  appears  never  to  have  been  permanently 
abolished  among  them  (2  K.  xvii.  16).  In  the 
kingdom  of  Judah  also  Baal-worship  extensively 
prevailed.  During  the  short  reign  of  Ahaziah  and 
the  subsequent  usurpation  of  his  mother  Athaliah, 
the  sister  of  Ahab,  it  appears  to  have  been  the  reli- 
gion of  the  court  (2  K.  viii.  27 ; comp.  xi.  18), 
as  it  was  snbsequently  under  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  3 ; 
2 Chr.  xxviii.  2),  and  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  3). 
The  worship  of  Baal  amongst  the  Jews  seems  to 
have  been  appointed  with  much  pomp  and  cere- 
monial. Temples  were  erected  to  him  (1  K.  xvi. 
32 ; 2 K.  xi.  18) ; his  images  were  set  up  (2  K. 
x.  26)  ; his  altars  were  very  numerous  (Jer.  xi. 
13),  were  erected  particularly  on  lofty  eminences 
tl  K.  xviii.  20),  and  on  the  roofs  of  houses  (Jer. 
xxxii.  29);  there  were  priests  in  great  numbers 
(IK.  xviii.  19),  and  of  various  classes  (2  Iv.  x.  19)  ; 
the  worshippers  appear  to  have  been  arrayed  in 
appropriate  robes  (2  K.  x.  22);  the  worship  was 
performed  by  burning  incense  (Jer.  vii.  9)  and 
offering  burnt-sacrifices,  which  occasionally  con- 
sisted of  human  victims  (Jer.  xix.  5).  The  offi- 
ciating priests  danced  with  frantic  shouts  around 
the  altar,  and  cut  themselves  with  knives  to  excite 
the  attention  and  compassion  of  the  god  (1  K.  xviii. 
26-28).  Throughout  all  the  Phoenician  colonies 
we  continually  find  traces  of  the  worship  of  this 
god  ; nor  need  we  hesitate  to  regard  the  Babylonian 
Bel  (Is.  xlvi.  1)  or  Belus,  as  essentially  identical 
with  Baal,  though  perhaps  under  some  modified 
form.  The  same  perplexity  occurs  respecting  the 
connexion  of  this  god  with  the  heavenly  bodies,  as 
we  have  already  noticed  in  regard  to  Ashtoreth. 
Creuxer  and  Movers  declare  Baal  to  be  the  Sun-god  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Babylonian  god  is  identified 
with  Zeus,  by  Herodotus,  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  Bel-Merodach  is  the  planet  Jupiter.  It 
is  quite  likely  that  in  the  case  of  Baal,  as  well  as  of 
Ashtoreth,  the  symbol  of  the  god  varied  at  different 
times  and  in  different  localities.  Among  the  com- 


pounds of  Baal  which  appear  in  the  0.  T.  are: — 

1.  Ba'al-be'rith,  This  form  of  Baal  was  wor- 
shipped at  Shechem  by  the  Israelites  after  the  death 
of  Gideon  (Judg.  viii.  33,  ix.  4).  The  name  sig- 
nifies the  Covenant- Baal,  the  god  who  comes  into 
covenant  with  the  worshippers.— 2.  Ba'al-zk’bub, 
worshipped  at  Ekron  (2  K.  i.  2,  3,  16).  The 
meaning  of  the  name  is  Baal  or  Lord  of  the  fly. 
Similarly  the  Greeks  gave  the  epithet  Apomyios 
(from  myia  “ a fly  ”)  to  Zeus,  and  Pliny  speaks  of 
a Fly-god  Myiodes.  The  name  occurs  in  the  N.  T. 
in  the  well-known  form  Beelzebub. — 3.  Ba'ai.- 
ha'nan.  1.  The  name  of  one  of  the  early  kings  of 
Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  38,  39 ; 1 Chr.  i.  49,  50). 

2.  The  name  of  one  of  David’s  officers,  who  had 
the  superintendence  of  his  olive  and  sycomore  plan- 
tations (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  He  was  of  the  town  of 
Gederah  (Josh.  rv.  36)  or  Beth-Gader  (1  Chr.  ii. 
51),  and  from  his  name  we  may  conjecture  that  he 
was  of  Canaanitish  origin.— 4.  Ba'al-pe'or.  We 
have  already  referred  to  the  worship  of  this  god. 
The  narrative  (Num.  xxv.)  seems  clearly  to  show 
that  this  form  of  Baal-worship  was  connected  with 
licentious  rites.  Baal-Peor  was  identified  by  the 
Rabbins  and  early  fathers  with  Priapus. 

Ba  al,  geographical.  This  word  occurs  as  the 
prefix  or  suffix  to  the  names  of  several  places  in 
Palestine.  It  never  seems  to  have  become  a natu- 
ralized Hebrew  word  ; and  such  places  called  by  this 
name  or  its  compounds  as  can  be  identified,  were 
either  near  Phoenicia,  or  in  proximity  to  some  other 
acknowledged  seat  of  heathen  worship.  The  places 
in  the  names  of  which  Baal  forms  a part  are  as 
follows: — L Ba'al,  a town  of  Simeon,  named  only 
in  1 Chr.  iv.  33,  and  which  form  the  parallel  list  ia 
Josh.  xix.  seems  to  have  been  identical  with 
Baalath-Beer.  — 2.  Ba'alah.  (a.)  Anothei 
name  for  Kirjath-Jearim,  or  Kibjath-Baai, 
the  well-known  town,  now  Kuriet  el  Enab.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Josh.  xv.  9,  10  ; 1 Chr.  xiii.  6.  In 
Josh.  xv.  11,  it  is  called  Mount  Baalah,  and  in  xr, 
60,  and  xviii.  14,  Kiijath-Baal.  It  would  seem  as 
if  Baalah  were  the  earlier  or  Canaanite  appellation 
of  the  place.  In  2 Sam.  vi.  2,  the  name  occurs 
slightly  altered  as  “ Baaleof  Judah.”  (6.)  A town 
in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  29),  which  in 
xix.  3 is  called  Balaii,  and  in  the  parallel  list  (1 
Chr.  iv.  29)  Bilhail—  8.  Ba’alath,  a town  of 
Dan  named  with  Gibbethon,  Gath-rimmon,  and  other 
Philistine  places  (Josh.  xix.  44).— 4.  Ba'alath* 
Be'er  = Baal  1,  a town  among  those  in  the 
south  part  of  Judah,  given  to  Simeon,  which  also 
bore  the  name  of  Ramath-Negeb,  or  “ the  height 
of  the  South”  (Josh.  xix.  8).— 6.  Ba'al-GAD,  used 
to  denote  the  most  northern  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7), 
or  perhaps  north-western  (xiii.  5),  point  to  which 
Joshua's  victories  extended.  It  was  in  all  proba- 
bility a Phoenician  or  Canaanite  sanctuary  ot  Baal 
under  the  aspect  of  Gad,  or  Fortune.  [Gad.]  No 
trace  of  its  site  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  con- 
jecture of  Schwarz  is,  that  the  modern  representa- 
tive of  Baalgad  is  Banias.  [Caesarea  Philippi  ] 
—6.  Ba'al-ha'moh,  a place  at  which  Solomon  had 
a vineyard,  evidently  of  great  extent  (Cant.  viii.  ! ])• 
The  only  possible  clue  to  its  situation  is  the  mention 
in  Judith  viii.  3,  of  a BelamSn  or  Balamftn  (A. ' • 
Balamo)  near  Dothaim;  and  therefore  in  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim,  not  far  north  of  Samaria.— 
7.  Ba'al-Ha'zor,  a place  “ ‘ by  ’ Ephraim,”  where 
Absalom  appears  to  have  had  a sheep-farm,  and 
where  Amnon  was  murdered  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23;.— 
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8.  Mocvr  Ba'aL-her'ron  (Judg.  iii.  3),  aud 
imply  Baal-hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  This  is  usually 
Eh.iered  as  a distinct  place  from  Mount  Hermon ; 
bat  we  know  that  this  mountain  had  at  least  three 
ames  (Deut.  iii.  9),  and  Baal-hermon  may  hare 
irea  a fourth  in  use  among  the  Phoenician  wor- 
shippers of  Baal.— 9.  Ba'al-me'ON,  one  of  the 
towns  which  were  built  by  the  Keubenites  (Num. 
rrxii.  38),  and  to  which  they  “ gave  other  names.” 
It  also  occurs  in  1 Chr.  v.  8,  and  on  each  occa- 
sion with  Nefco.  In  the  time  of  Ezekiel  it  was 
Moabite,  one  of  the  cities  which  were  the  *•  glory  of 
the  country  ” (Ez.  xxv.  9).  In  the  days  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  it  was  still  called  Balmano,  9 miles 
distant  from  Heshbon,  and  reputed  to  be  the  native 
puce  of  Elisha.— 10.  Ba'al-per'azim,  the  scene  of 
a victory  of  David  over  the  Philistines,  and  of  a 
prat  destruction  of  their  images  (2  Sam.  v.  20; 

1 Chr.  xiv.  11).  The  place  and  the  circumstance 
appear  to  be  again  alluded  to  in  Is.  xxviii.  21,  where 
it  is  called  Mount  P.— 11.  Ba'al-ahali'sha,  a 
place  named  only  in  2 K.  iv.  42  ; apparently  not 
hr  from  Gilgal  (comp.  ver.  38).  It  was  possibly 
Ktcaled  in  the  district,  or  “ land,”  of  the  same 
tome.  [Silalisha.]— 12.  Ba'al-ta'mar,  a place 
Limed  only  in  Judg.  xx.  33,  as  near  Gibeah  of  Ben- 
jamin The  palm-tree  ( tam&r ) of  Deborah  (iv.  5) 
was  situated  somewhere  in  the  locality,  and  is  pos- 
sibly alluded  to.— 13.  Ba'al-ze'phon,  a place  in 
Egypt  near  where  the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red 
Sea  i'Ex.  xiv.  2,  9 ; Num.  xxxiii.  7).  From  the 
position  of  Goshen  aud  the  indications  afforded  by 
the  narrative  of  the  route  of  the  Israelites,  we  place 
b»ai-iephoa  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Soez,  a little  below  its  head,  which  at  that  time 
was  aloct  30  or  40  miles  northward  of  the  present 
bead. 

Baalsh.  [Baal,  No.  2.] 

BaalMh.  [Baal,  Nos.  3,  4.] 

Stale  of  Judah.  [Baal,  No.  2,  a.] 

Baalim.  [Baal.] 

Baaiia,  king  of  the  Ammonites  at  the  time  of 
tie  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(Jer.  iL  14). 

Banna.  1.  The  son  of  Ahilud,  Solomon’s  com- 
ms=ariat  officer  in  Jezreel  and  the  north  of  the 
•Jordan  valley  (1  K.  iv.  12).— 2.  Father  of  Zadok, 
«bo  assisted  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
under  Xebemiah  (Neb.  iii.  4).—  3.  = Baanah,  4 (1 
D4  v.  8 ; see  Ezr.  ii.  2). 

Ba  aaah.  1.  Sonof  Kimmon,  a Benjamite,  who 
with  his  brother  Rechab  mnrdered  Ish-bosheth. 
for  this  they  were  killed  by  David,  and  their  muti- 
lated bodies  hung  up  over  the  pool  at  Hebron  (2 
Sam.  iv.  2,  5,  6,  9).— 2.  A Netophathite,  father  of 
Heleb  or  Heled,  one  of  David’s  mighty  men  (2  Sam. 
niii.  29 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  30).— 3.  Accurately  Baana, 
son  of  Hushai,  Solomon’s  commissariat  officer  in 
AiW  (1  K.  iT.  16).— 4.  A man  who  accompaniec 
Zorolabel  on  his  return  from  the  captivity  (Ezr. 
ii.  2;  Seh.  Tii.  7).  Possibly  the  same  person  is  in- 
trude l in  Neh.  x.  27.  [Baana,  3.] 

Basra,  one  of  the  wives  of  Shaharaim,  a de- 
scendant cf  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  8). 

Baaaeiah,  a Gersbonite  Levite,  one  of  the  fore- 
fathers of  Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  40  [25]). 

Ba'aaha,  b.c.  953-931,  third  sovereign  of  the 
wjwrate  kingdom  of  Israel,  and  the  founder  of  its 
stolid  dynasty.  He  was  son  of  Ahijah  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar,  and  conspired  against  King  Nadab,  son 
of  Jeroboam,  when  he  was  besieging  the  Philistine 
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town  of  Gibbethon  (1  K.  rv.  27),  and  killed  him 
with  his  whole  family.  He  appears  to  have  been  of 
humble  origin  (1  K.  xvi.  2).  It  was  probably  in 
the  13th  year  of  his  reign  that  he  made  war  on 
Asa,  and  began  to  fortify  ltamah.  He  was  defeated 
by  the  unexpected  alliance  of  Asa  with  Benhadad  I. 
of  Damascus.  Baasha  died  in  the  24th  year  of  his 
reign,  and  was  honourably  buried  in  the  beautiful 
city  of  Tirzah  (Cant.  vi.  4),  which  he  had  made  his 
capital  (1  K.  xvi.  6 ; 2 Chr.  rvi.  1-6). 

Battel,  Bab'ylon,  is  properly  the  capital  city  of 
the  country,  which  is  called  in  Genesis  Shiner,  and 
in  the  later  Scriptures  Chaldaca,  or  the  land  of  the 
Chaldaeans.  The  architectural  remains  discovered 
in  southern  Babylonia,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  monumental  records,  seem  to  indicate  that  it 
was  not  at  first  the  capital,  nor,  indeed,  a town  of 
very  great  importance.  Erech,  Ur,  and  Ellasar, 
appear  to  have  been  all  more  ancient  than  Babylon, 
and  were  capital  cities  when  Babil  was  a provincial 
village.  The  first  rise  of  the  Chaldaean  power  was 
in  the  region  close  upon  the  Persian  Gulf ; thence 
the  nation  spread  northwards  op  the  course  of  the 
rivers,  and  the  seat  of  government  moved  in  the 
same  direction,  being  finally  fixed  at  Babylon,  per- 
haps not  earlier  than  B.C.  1700.— I.  Topography 
of  Babylon — Ancient  descriptions  of  the  city. — 
The  descriptions  of  Babylon  which  have  come  down 
to  us  in  classical  writers  are  derived  chiefly  from 
two  sources,  the  works  of  Herodotus  and  of  Ctesias. 
According  to  the  former,  the  city,  which  was  built 
on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  formed  a vast 
square,  enclosed  within  a double  line  of  high  walls, 
the  extent  of  the  outer  circuit  being  480  stades,  or 
about  56  miles.  The  entire  area  included  would 
thus  have  been  about  200  square  miles.  The 
houses,  which  were  frequently  three  or  four  stories 
high,  were  laid  out  in  straight  streets  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles.  In  each  division  of  the  town 
there  was  a fortress  or  stronghold,  consisting  in  the 
one  case  of  the  royal  palace,  in  the  other  of  the 
great  temple  of  Belus.  The  two  portions  of  the 
city  were  united  by  a bridge,  composed  of  a series 
of  stone  piers  with  moveable  platforms  of  wood 
stretching  from  one  pier  to  another.  According 
to  Ctesias  the  circuit  of  the  city  was  not  480  but 
360  stades — which  is  a little  under  42  miles.  It  lay, 
he  says,  on  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
two  parts  were  connected  together  by  a stone  bridge 
five  stades  (above  1000  yards)  long,  and  30  feet 
broad,  of  the  kind  described  by  Herodotus.  At 
either  extremity  of  the  bridge  was  a royal  palace, 
that  in  the  eastern  city  being  the  more  magnificent 
of  the  two.  The  two  palaces  were  joined,  not  only 
by  the  bridge,  but  by  a tunnel  under  the  river ! 
Ctesias’  account  of  the  temple  of  Belus  has  not  come 
down  to  us.  In  examining  the  truth  of  these 
descriptions,  we  shall  most  conveniently  commence 
from  the  outer  circuit  of  the  town.  All  the  ancient 
writers  appear  to  agree  in  the  fact  of  a district  of 
vast  size,  more  or  less  inhabited,  having  been  en- 
closed within  lofty  walls,  and  included  under  the 
name  of  Babylon.  With  respect  to  the  exact  extent 
of  the  circuit  they  differ.  The  estimate  of  Hero- 
dotus and  of  Pliny  is  480  stades,  of  Strabo  385, 
of  Q.  Curtius  368,  of  Clitarchus  365,  and  of  Ctesias 
360  stades.  It  is  evident  that  here  we  have  merely 
the  moderate  variations  to  be  expected  in  inde- 
pendent measurements,  except  in  the  first  of  the 
numbers.  Pei  haps  the  true  explanation  is  that 
Herodotus  spoke  of  the  outer  wall,  which  could  be 
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traced  in  his  time,  while  the  later  writers,  who 
never  speak  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  barrier,  give 
the  measurement  of  Herodotus’  inner  wall,  which 
may  have  alone  remained  in  their  day.  Taking 
the  lowest  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  circuit,  we 
shall  have  for  the  space  within  the  rampart  an  area 
of  above  100  square  miles  • nearly  five  times  the 
size  of  London  ! It  is  evident  that  this  vast  space 
cannot  have  been  entirely  covered  with  houses. 
Diodorus  confesses  that  but  a small  part  of  the 
enclosure  was  inhabited  in  his  own  day,  and  Q. 
Cnrtius  says  that  as  much  as  nine-tenths  consisted, 
even  in  the  most  flourishing  times,  of  gardens, 
parks,  paradises,  fields  and  orchards.  With  regard 
to  the  height  and  breadth  of  the  walls  there  is 
nearly  as  much  difference  of  statement  as  with 
regard  to  their  extent.  Herodotus  makes  the 
height  200  royal  cubits,  or  337^  feet ; Ctesias  50 
fathoms,  or  300  feet ; Pliny  and  Solinus  200  royal 
feet;  Strabo  50  cubits,  or  75  feet.  We  are  forced 
to  fall  back  on  the  earlier  authorities,  who  are  also 
the  only  eye-witnesses ; and,  surprising  as  it  seems, 
perhaps  we  must  believe  the  statement,  that  the 
vast  enclosed  space  above  mentioned  was  surrounded 
by  walls  which  have  well  been  tensed  “ artificial 
mountains,”  being  nearly  the  height  of  the  dome  of 
St.  Paul’s ! The  estimates  for  the  thickness  of  the 
wall  are  the  following : — Herodotus,  50  royal  cubits, 
or  nearly  85  feet ; Pliny  and  Solinus,  50  royal,  or 
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about  60  common  feet ; and  Strabo,  32  feet.  The 
latter  may  belong  properly  to  the  inner  wall,  which 
was  of  less  thickness  than  the  outer.  According  to 
Ctesias  the  wall  was  strengthened  with  250  towers, 


irregularly  disposed,  to  guard  the  weakest  parts; 
and  according  to  Herodotus  it  was  pierced  with  a 
hundred  gates,  which  were  made  of  brass,  with 
brazen  lintels  and  side-posts.  The  gates  and  walls 
are  alike  mentioned  in  Scripture ; the  height  of  the 
one  and  the  breadth  of  the  other  being  specially 
noticed  (Jer.  li.  58;  comp.  1.  15,  and  li.  53). 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias  both  relate  that  the  bonks 
of  the  river  as  it  flowed  through  the  city  were  on 
each  side  ornamented  with  quays.  Some  remains 
of  a quay  or  embankment  (E)  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  stream  still  exist,  upon  the  bricks  of  which  is 
read  the  name  of  the  last  king.  Perhaps  a remark- 
able mound  (K)  which  interrupts  the  long  flat 
vallev — evidently  the  ancient  course  of  the  river — 
may  be  a trace  of  the  bridge  which  both  these 
writers  describe.— -II.  Present  State  of  the  Ruins. 
About  five  miles  above  Hilah,  on  the  opposite  or 
left  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  occurs  a series  of  arti- 
ficial mounds  of  enormous  size.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  three  great  masses  of  building — the  high 
pile  (A)  of  unbaked  brickwork  called  by  Hich 
‘ Mujellibe,’  but  which  is  known  to  the  Arabs  as 
‘ Babil the  building  denominated  the  i Kasr'  or 
palace  (B) ; aud  a lofty  mound  (C),  upon  which 
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ctxnds  the  ro<xlern  tomb  of  Amr&m-ibn-  ’Alb. 
besde*  these  principal  masses  the  most  remarkable 
:oturw  are  two  parallel  lines  of  rampart  (F  F) 
bounding  the  chief  rains  on  the  east,  some  similar 
bat  inferior  remains  on  the  north  and  west  (II  and 
H),  an  embankment  along  the  river-side  (E),  a 
remarkable  isolated  heap  (K)  in  the  middle  of  a 
king  valley,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient 
bed  of  the  stream,  and  two  long  lines  of  rampart 
iG  G\  meeting  at  a right  angle,  and  with  the  river 
forming  an  irregular  triangle,  within  which  all  the 
mins  on  this  side  (except  Babil ) are  enclosed.  On 
•he  west,  or  right  bank,  the  remains  are  very  slight 
*ad  scanty.  Scattered  over  the  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  Euphrates,  are  a number  of  remarkable 
iooands,  usually  standing  single,  which  are  plainly 
of  the  came  date  with  the  great  mass  of  ruins  upon 
he  river  bank.  Of  these,  by  far  the  most  striking 
is  the  vast  ruin  called  the  Birs-Nimrud , which 
many  regard  as  the  tower  of  Babel,  situated  about 
bx  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Hillah.  [Babel,  tower 
of.]— III.  Identification  of  sites. — On  comparing 
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the  existing  ruins  with  the  accounts  of  the  ancient 
writers,  the  great  difficulty  which  meets  us  is  the 
position  of  the  remains  almost  exclusively  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river.  All  the  old  accounts  agree 
in  representing  the  Euphrates  as  running  through 
the  town,  and  the  principal  buildings  as  placed  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  stream.  Perhaps  the  most 
probable  solution  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  a 
large  canal  (called  Sbebil)  intervened  in  aucient 
times  between  the  Kasr  mound  (B)  and  the  ruin 
now  called  Babil  (A),  which  may  easily  have  been 
confounded  by  Herodotas  with  the  main  stream. 
If  this  explanation  be  accepted  as  probable,  we  may 
identify  the  principal  ruins  as  follows: — 1.  The 
great  mound  of  Babil  will  be  the  ancient  temple  of 
Belus.  It  formed  the  tower  of  the  temple,  and  was 
surmounted  by  a chapel,  but  the  main  shrine,  the 
altars,  and  no  doubt  the  residences  of  the  priests, 
were  at  the  foot,  in  a sacred  precinct.  2.  The 
mound  of  the  Kasr  will  mark  the  site  of  the  great 
Palace  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  It  is  an  irregular  square 
of  about  700  yards  each  way,  and  may  be  regarded 
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u chiefly  formed  of  the  old  palace-platform.  No 
pin  of  the  poiace  is  to  be  made  out  from  the  exist- 
ing remains,  which  are  tossed  in  apparent  confusion 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  mound.  3.  The  mound 
of  Amr&m  is  thought  by  M.  Oppert  to  represent 
the  “hanging  gardens"  of  Nebuchadnezzar;  but 
this  conjecture  does  not  seem  to  be  a very  happy 
one.  Most  probably  it  represents  the  ancient  palace, 
coeval  with  Babylon  itself,  of  which  Nebuchad- 
nezzar speaks  in  his  inscriptions  as  adjoining  his 
own  more  magnificent  residence.  4.  The  ruins 
n arked  DD  on  either  side  of  the  Euphrates,  together 
with  all  the  other  remains  on  the  right  bank,  may 
be  considered  to  represent  the  lesser  Palnce  of 
Ciesias,  which  is  said  to  have  been  connected  with 
tire  greater  by  a bridge  across  the  river,  as  well  as 
by  a tnnnel  under  the  channel  of  the  stream.  5. 
'Hie  two  long  parallel  lines  of  embankment  on  the 
«st(FF  in  the  plan),  may  either  be  the  lines  of  an 
outer  and  inner  inclosure,  of  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
speaks  as  defences  of  his  palace;  or.  they  may  re- 


present the  embankments  of  an  enormous  reservoir, 
which  is  ofteu  mentioned  by  that  monarch  as  ad- 
joining his  palace  towards  the  east.  6.  The  embank- 
ment (E)  is  composed  of  bricks  marked  with  the 
name  of  Labynetus  or  Nabunit , and  is  undoubtedly 
a portion  of  the  work  which  Berosus  ascribes  to  the 
last  king.  The  most  remarkable  fact  connected 
with  the  magnificence  of  Babylon,  is  the  poorness 
of  the  material  with  which  such  wonderful  results 
were  produced.  With  bricks  made  from  the  soil  of 
the  country,  in  many  parts  an  excellent  clay,  and 
at  first  only  “ slime  for  mortar  " (Gen.  xi.  3),  were 
constructed  edifices  of  so  vast  a size  that  they  still 
remain  among  the  most  enormous  ruins  in  the 
world.— IV.  History  of  Babylon.— Scripture  repre- 
sents the  “ beginning  of  the  kingdom  ” as  belonging 
to  the  time  of  Nimrod,  the  grandson  of  Ham  (Gen.  x. 
6-10).  The  most  ancient  inscriptions  appear  to 
show  that  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  really  Cushite,  *.  e.  identical  in  race  with  the 
early  inhabitants  of  Southern  Arabia  and  of  Ethiopia. 
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The  seat  of  government  at  this  early  time  was,  as 
has  been  stated,  in  lower  Babylonia,  Erech  ( W’hrAa) 
and  Ur  (Mug/teir)  being  the  capitals.  The  country 
was  called  Shiner,  and  the  people  the  Akkadim 
(comp.  Accad  of  Gen.  x.  10).  Of  the  art  of  this 
period  we  have  specimens  in  the  ruins  of  Mugheir 
and  Warka,  the  remains  of  which  date  from  at  least 
the  20th  century  before  our  era.  The  early  annals 
of  Babylon  are  filled  by  Berosus,  the  native  his- 
torian, with  three  dynasties ; one  of  49  Chaldaean 
kings,  who  reigned  458  years  ; another  of  9 Arab 
kings,  who  reigned  245  years ; and  a third  of  49 
Assyrian  monarchs,  who  held  dominion  for  526 
years.  It  would  appear  then  as  if  Babylon,  after 
having  had  a native  Chaldaean  dynasty,  fell  wholly 
under  Semitic  influence,  becoming  subject  first  to 
Arabia  for  two  centuries  and  a half,  and  then  to 
Assyria  for  above  five  centuries,  and  not  regaining 
eveu  a qualified  independence  till  the  time  marked 
by  the  close  of  the  Upper  and  the  formation  of  the 
Lower  Assyrian  empire  But  the  statement  is  too 
broad  to  be  exact ; and  the  monuments  show  that 
Babylon  was  at  no  time  absorbed  into  Assyria,  or 
even  for  very  many  years  together  a submissive 
vassal.  The  line  of  Babylonian  kings  becomes 
exactly  known  to  us  from  the  year  B.C.  747.  The 
“ Canon  of  Ptolemy  ” gives  us  the  succession  of 
Babylonian  monarchs,  with  the  exact  length  of  the 
reign  of  each,  from  the  year  B.C.  747,  when  Nabo- 
nussar  mounted  the  throne,  to  B.C.  331,  when  the 
last  Persian  king  was  dethroned  by  Alexander. 
Of  the  earlier  kings  of  the  Canon,  the  only  one 
worthy  of  notice  is  Mardocempalus  (B.C.  721),  the 
Merodach-Baladak  of  Scripture,  but  it  is  not 
till  we  come  to  Xabopolassar,  the  father  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, that  a new  era  in  the  history  of  Babylon 
commences.  He  was  appointed  to  the  government 
of  Babylon  by  the  hist  Assyrian  king,  at  the 
moment  when  the  Modes  were  about  to  make  their 
final  attack : whereupon,  betraying  the  trust  re- 
posed in  him,  he  went  over  to  the  enemy,  arranged 
a marriage  between  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  and 
the  daughter  of  the  Median  leader,  and  joined  in 
the  last  siege  of  the  city.  [Nineveh.]  On  the 
success  of  the  confederates  (B.C.  625)  Babylon  be- 
came not  only  an  independent  kingdom,  but  an 
empire.  At  a later  date  hostilities  broke  out  with 
Egypt.  Nechoh,  the  son  of  Psamatik  I.,  about  the 
year  B.C.  608,  invaded  the  Babylonian  dominions 
on  the  south-west  (2  K.  xxiii.  29,  and  xxiv.  7). 
Nabopolassar  was  now  advanced  in  life ; he  there- 
fore sent  his  son,  Nebuchadnezzar,  against  the 
Egyptians,  and  the  battle  of  Carchemish  restored 
to  Babylon  the  former  limits  of  her  territory  (comp. 
2 K.  xxiv.  7 with  Jer.  xlvi.  2-12).  Nebuchad- 
nezzar upon  his  father’s  death  was  acknowledged 
king  (n.c.  604).  A complete  account  of  the  works 
and  exploits  of  this  great  monarch — by  far  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  the  Babylonian  kings — is  given 
under  Nebechadnezzar.  He  died  B.C.  561, 
having  reigned  for  43  years,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Evil-Merodach,  his  son,  who  is  called  in  the  Canon 
llloarudarous.  This  prince  was  murdered,  after 
having  held  the  crown  for  two  years  only,  by 
Neriglissar,  his  brother-in-law.  [Evil-Merodacii.] 
Neriglissar — the  Nerjgassolassar  of  the  canon— is 
(apparently)  identical  with  the  “ Nergal-shar-ezer. 
Kab-Mag  ” of  Jeremiah  (xxxix.  3, 13).  Neriglissar 
built  the  palace  at  Babylon,  which  seems  to  have 
l>een  placed  originally  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river.  lie  reigned  but  four  years,  and  left  the 
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crowi.  to  his  son,  Laborosoarchod.  This  prince, 
when  he  had  reigned  nine  months,  became  the 
victim  of  a conspiracy.  Nabonidus  (or  Labvnetus), 
one  of  the  conspirators,  succeeded  in  the  year  B.C. 
555,  very  shortly  before  the  war  broke  out  between 
Cyrus  and  Croesus.  Having  entered  into  alliance 
with  the  latter  of  these  monarchs  against  the  former, 
he  provoked  the  hostility  of  Cyrus,  who,  in  the  year 
b.c.  539,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  irresistible 
hordes,  but  wintered  upon  the  Diyaleh  or  Gyndes, 
making  his  final  approaches  in  the  ensuing  spring. 
Nabonidus  took  the  field  in  person  at  the  head  of 
his  army,  leaving  his  son  Belshazzar  to  command 
in  the  city.  He  was  defeated  and  forced  to  shut 
himself  up  in  Borsippa  (marked  now  by  the  Birs- 
Nimrud ),  till  after  the  tall  of  Babylon,  Belshazzar 
guarded  the  city,  but  allowed  the  enemy  to  enter  tiie 
town  by  the  channel  of  the  river.  Babylon  was 
thus  taken  by  a surprise,  as  Jeremiah  had  prophe- 
sied (li.  31) — by  an  army  of  Medes  and  Persians, 
as  intimated  170  years  earlier  by  l&aiah  (xxi.  1-9), 
and,  as  Jeremiah  had  also  foreshown  (li.  39), 
during  a festival.  In  the  carnage  which  ensued 
upon  the  taking  of  the  town,  Belshazzar  was  slain 
(Dan.  v.  30).  According  to  the  book  of  Ikiniel,  it 
would  seem  as  if  Babylon  was  taken,  not  by  Cyrus, 
king  of  Persia,  but  by  a Median  king,  named  Durius 
(v.  31).  There  is,  however,  sufficient  indication 
that  “Darius  the  Mode ” was  not  the  real  con- 
queror, but  a monarch  with  a certain  delegated 
authority  (see  Dan.  v.  31,  and  ix.  1).  With  the 
conquest  by  Cyrus  commenced  the  decay  and  ruin 
of  Babylon,  though  it  continued  a royal  residence 
through  the  eutire  period  of  the  Persian  empire. 
The  defences  and  public  buildings  suffered  grie- 
vously from  neglect  during  the  long  period  of  peace 
which  followed  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  empire  to  Antioch  under  the  Seleucidae  gave 
the  finishing  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  the  place. 
Since  then  Babylon  has  been  a quarry  from  which 
all  the  tribes  in  the  vicinity  have  derived  the  bricks 
with  which  they  have  built  their  cities.  The 
*'  great  city,"  “ the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees’  excel- 
lency,” hns  thus  emphatically  “ become  heaps  ” 
(Jer.  li.  37).  Her  walls  have  altogether  disap- 
peared— they  have  “ fallen  ” (Jer.  li.  44),  becu 
“thrown  down  ” (1.  15),  been  “ utterly  broken’' 
(li.  58).  “A  drought  is  upon  her  waters  ” (L  39); 
for  the  system  of  irrigation,  on  which,  in  Babylonia, 
fertility  altogether  depends,  has  long  been  laid  aside ; 
“ her  cities  ” are  everywhere  “ a desolation  ” (li. 
43)  ; her  “ land  a wilderness  “ wild  beasts  of 
the  desert”  (jackals)  “lie  there;”  and  “ owls  dwell 
there  " (comp.  Layard,  Jfm.  and  Bab.  p.  484,  with 
Is.  xiii.  21,  22,  and  Jer.  1.  39):  the  natives  regard 
the  whole  site  as  haunted,  and  neither  will  the 
“ Arab  pitch  tent,  nor  tire  shepherd  fold  sheep 
there  ’*  (Is.  xiii.  20). 

B&'bel,  Tower  of.  The  “ tower  of  Babel  ” is 
only  mentioned  once  in  Scripture  (Gen.  xi.  4-5), 
and  then  as  incomplete.  It  was  built  of  bricks 
and  the  “slime”  used  for  mortar  was  probably 
bitumen.  A Jewish  tradition  declared  that  fire 
fell  from  heaven,  and  split  the  tower  through  to  its 
foundation ; while  Alexander  Polyhistor  and  the 
other  profane  writers  who  noticed  the  tower,  said 
that  it  had  been  blown  down  by  the  winds.  Such 
authorities  therefore  as  we  possess,  represent  the 
building  as  destroyed  soon  after  its  erection.  When 
the  Jews,  however,  were  carried  captive  into  Baby- 
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they  were  struck  with  the  vast  magnitude 
ad  pecular  character  of  certain  of  the  Babylonian 
wapjfis,  a ooe  or  other  of  which  they  thought  to 
wBgsae  the  very  tower  itself.  The  predominant 
otioo  was  in  favour  of  the  great  temple  of  Nebo 
c iiorappOf  the  modern  JJirs-Himrud , although 
at  dutaace  of  that  place  from  Babylon  is  an  in- 
operable difficulty  iu  the  way  of  the  identification. 
Twee  are  in  reality  no  real  grounds  either  for  iden- 
tfnag  the  tower  with  the  Temple  of  Belus,  or  for 
sc-ptaing  that  any  remains  of  it  long  survived  the 
■beck  which  the  builders  received  (Gen.  xi.  8). 
K-l  the  BirfSimrud,  though  it  cannot  be  the 
wwer  ot  Babel  itself,  may  well  be  taken  to  show 
tie  probable  shape  and  character  of  the  edifice. 
Tha  building  appears  to  have  been  a soil  of  oblique 
jTTsnjd  built  in  seven  receding  stages.  M Upon  a 
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platform  of  crude  brick,  raised  a few  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  alluvial  plain,  was  built  of  burnt  brick 
the  first  or  basement  stage — an  exact  square,  272 
feet  each  way,  and  26  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
Upon  this  stage  was  erected  a second,  230  feet  each 
way,  and  likewise  26  feet  high ; which,  however, 
was  not  placed  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  first, 
but  considerably  nearer  to  the  south-western  end, 
which  constituted  the  back  of  the  building.  The 
other  stages  were  arranged  similarly — the  third 
being  188  feet,  and  again  26  feet  high  ; the  fourth 
146  feet  square,  aud  15  feet  high;  the  fifth  104 
feet  square,  and  the  same  height  as  the  fourth  ; the 
sixth  62  feet  square,  and  again  the  some  height ; 
aud  the  seventh  20  feet  square  and  once  more  the 
same  height.  On  the  seventh  stage  there  was 
probably  placed  the  ark  or  tabernacle,  which  seems 


Temple  of  Uln-Xlmnul  at  Uorsippa. 


» hive  been  again  15  feet  high,  and  must  have 
fcarir.  if  not  entirely,  covered  the  top  of  the 
►-■vinth  story.  Theeutire  original  height,  allowing 
varee  £wt  for  the  platform,  would  thus  have  been 
L>5  feet,  or,  without  the  platform,  153  feet.  The 
formed  a sort  of  oblique  pyramid,  the 
jatler  slope  lacing  the  N.E.,  aud  the  steeper  in- 
thxag  to  the  S.W.  On  the  N .E.  side  was  the  grand 
«I'*ace,  and  here  stood  the  vestibule,  a separate 
k«ddog,  the  debris  from  which  having  joined  those 
ina  the  temple  itself,  fill  up  the  intermediate 
*pce,  and  very  remarkably  prolong  the  mound  in 
direction*'  (Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  582-3).  The  Sirs  temple,  which  was  called 
'he  * Tenple  of  the  Seven  Spheres/’  was  ornamented 
*'*h  tht  planetary  colours,  but  this  was  most 


likely  a peculiarity.  It  is  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  any  real  idea  of  “ scaling  heaven  ” was 
present  to  the  minds  of  those  who  raised  either  the 
Tower  of  Babel  or  any  other  of  the  Babylonian 
temple-towers.  The  expression  used  in  Genesis 
(xi.  4)  is  a mere  hyperbole  for  great  height  (comp. 
Deut.  i.  28;  Dan.  iv.  11,  &c.),  and  should  not  be 
taken  literally.  Military  defence  was  probably  the 
primary  object  of  such  edifices  in  early  times:  but 
with  the  wish  for  this  may  have  been  combined 
further  secondary  motives,  which  remained  when 
such  defence  was  otherwise  provided  for.  Diodorus 
states  that  the  great  tower  of  the  temple  of  Belus 
was  used  by  the  Chaldaeans  as  an  observatory 
(ii.  9),  and  the  careful  emplacement  of  the  Baby- 
lonian temples  with  the  angles  lacing  the  four 
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cardinal  point*,  would  be  a natural  consequence,  j stood  to  symbolize,  Babylon  represents  the  antago- 
ind  may  be  regarded  as  a strong  confirmation  of  the  nistic  principle.  [Revelation*.] 


reality  of  this  application. 


[Behai.] 

Babylon). 


The  ocour- 


Babi,  1 Esd.  viii.  37. 

Bab'ylon  (Ba&v\<Lv : 
rence  of  this  name  in  1 Pet.  v.  13  has  given  rise 
to  a variety  of  conjectures,  which  may  be  briefly 
enumerated.— *1.  That  Babylon  tropically  denotes 
Rome.  In  support  of  this  opinion  is  brought  for- 
ward a tradition  recorded  by  Eusebios  ( H '.  E. 
ii.  15),  on  the  authority  of  Papins  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  to  the  effect  that  1 Peter  was  com- 
posed at  Rome.  Oecuraenius  and  Jerome  both 
assert  that  Rome  was  figuratively  denoted  by 
Babylon.  Although  this  opinion  is  held  by  Gro- 
tius,  Lardner,  Cave,  Whitby,  Macknight,  Hales, 
and  others,  it  may  be  rejected  as  improbable. 
There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  name  is  used 
figuratively,  and  the  subscription  to  an  epistle  is 
the  last  place  we  should  expect  to  find  a mystical 
appellation.— 2.  Cappellus  and  others  take  Babylon, 
with  as  little  reason,  to  mean  Jerusalem.— 3.  Bar- 
Hebraeus  understands  by  it  the  house  in  Jerusalem 
where  the  Apostles  were  assembled  on  the  Day  of 
Pentecost.— 4.  Others  place  it  on  the  Tigris,  and 
identify  it  with  Seleucia  or  Ctesiphon,  but  for  this 
there  is  no  evidence.  The  two  theories  which 
remain  are  worthy  of  more  consideration.— 5.  That 
by  Babylon  is  intended  the  small  fort  of  that  name 
which  formed  the  boundary  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt.  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  modern 
Baboul  in  the  Delta,  a little  north  of  Fostat,  or 
old  Cairo.  According  to  Strabo  it  derived  its 
name  from  some  Babylonian  deserters  who  had 
settled  there.  In  his  time  it  was  the  head-quarters 
of  one  of  the  three  legions  which  garrisoned  Egypt. 
Josephus  (Ant.  ii.  15  §1)  says  it  was  built  on  the 
site  of  Letopolis,  when  Cambyses  subdued  Egypt. 
That  this  is  the  Babylon  of  1 Pet.  is  the  tradition 
of  the  Coptic  Church,  and  is  maintained  by  Le 
Clem,  Mill,  Pearson,  and  others.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  proof  that  the  Apostle  Peter  was  ever  in 
Egypt,  and  a very  slight  degree  of  probability  is 
created  by  the  tradition  that  his  companion  Mark 
was  bishop  of  Alexandria.— 6.  The  most  natural 
supposition  of  all  is  that  by  Babylon  is  intended 
the  old  Babylon  of  Assyria,  which  was  largely 
inhabited  by  Jews  at  the  time  in  question  (Jos. 
Ant.  xv.  3 §1  ; Philo,  De  Virt.  p.  1023,  ed.  Tur- 
nebi,  Franc.  1691).  The  only  argument  against 
this  view  is  the  negative  evidence  supplied  by  the 
silence  of  historians  as  to  St.  Peter’s  having  visited 
the  Assyrian  Babylon,  but  this  cannot  be  allowed 
to  have  much  weight.  Lightfoot’s  remarks  are 
very  suggestive.  In  a sermon  preached  at  St 
Mary’s,  Cambridge  ( Works,  ii.  1144,  Eng.  folio 
ed.),  he  maintained  that  Babylon  of  Assyria  is 
intended,  because  “ it  was  one  of  the  greatest  knots 
of  Jews  in  the  world,”  and  St.  Peter  was  the  min 
ister  of  the  circumcision.  Again,  he  adds,  “ Bosor 
(2  Pet.  ii.  15)  speaks  Peter  in  Babylon,”  it  being 
the  Chaldee  or  Syriac  pronunciation  of  Petlior  in 
Num.  xxii.  5.  This  last  aigument  has  not,  perhaps, 
mnch  weight,  as  the  same  pronunciation  may  have 
characterized  the  dialect  of  Judea. 

Bab'ylon,  in  the  Apocalypse,  is  the  symbo- 
lical name  by  which  Rome  is  denoted  (Rev.  xiv. 
8,  xvii.,  xviii.).  The  power  of  Rome  was  re- 
garded by  the  later  Jews  as  that  of  Babylon  by 
their  forefathers  (comp.  Jer.  ii.  7 with  Rev.  xiv.  8) 
and  hence,  whatever  the  people  of  Israel  be  under- 


Babylo'niana,  the  inhabitants  of  Babylon,  a race 
of  Shemitic  origin,  who  were  among  the  colonists 
planted  in  the  cities  of  Samaria  by  the  conquering 
Assyrians  (Ezr.  iv.  9).  At  a later  period,  when 
the  warlike  Chaldaeans  acquired  the  predominance 
in  the  7th  cent.  B.C.,  the  names  Chaldaenn  and 
Babylonian  became  almost  synonymous  (Ez.  xxiii. 
14,  15;  comp.  Is.  xlviii.  14,  20). 

Babylo'nish  Garment,  literally  ‘ robe  of  Shinar  * 
[Josh.  vii.  21).  An  ample  robe,  probably  made 
of  the  skin  or  fur  of  an  animal  (comp.  Gen.  xxv. 
25),  and  ornamented  with  embroidery,  or  perhaps 
a variegated  garment  with  figures  inwoven  in  the 
:ashion  for  which  the  Babylonians  were  celebrated. 

Baca,  the  Valley  of,  a valley  somewhere  in 
’alestine,  through  which  the  exiled  Psalmist  sees 
in  vision  the  pilgrims  passing  in  their  march  to- 
wards the  sanctuary  of  Jehovah  at  Zion  (Ps.  lxrxiv. 
6).  That  it  was  a real  locality  is  most  probable, 
: rom  the  use  of  the  definite  article  before  the  name. 
A valley  of  the  same  name  still  exists  in  the  Sinaitic 
district.  The  rendering  of  the  Targum  is  Gehenna, 
e.  the  Ge-Hinnom  or  ravine  below  Mount  Zion. 
This  locality  agrees  well  with  the  mention  of  Becaim 
'A.V.  **  mulberry  ”)  trees  in  2 Sam.  v.  23. 

B&c'chides,  a friend  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and 
governor  of  Mesopotamia  (1  Mac.  vii.  8),  who  was 
commissioned  by  Demetrius  Soter  to  investigate 
the  charges  which  Alcimus  preferred  against  Judas 
Maccabaeus.  After  the  defeat  and  death  of  N icanor, 
\e  led  a second  expedition  into  Judaea,  defeated 
Judas  Maccabaeus  at  Laisa  (u.C.  161),  and  reesta- 
blished the  supremacy  of  the  Syrian  faction  (1  Mocc. 
ix.  25).  He  next  attempted  to  surprise  Jonathan, 
but  he  escaped  across  the  Jordan.  Having  com- 
pleted the  pacification  of  the  country,  Bmxhides 
returned  to  Demetrius  (B.C.  160).  After  two  years 
he  came  back  at  the  request  of  the  Syrian  faction, 
but,  meeting  with  ill  success,  he  turned  against 
those  who  had  induced  him  to  undertake  the  expe- 
dition, and  sought  an  honourable  retreat.  When 
this  was  known  by  Jonathan  he  sent  envoys  to  Bao 
chides  and  concluded  a peace  (B.C.  158)  (1  Macc. 
vii.  ix.). 

Bacchu'rua,  one  of  the  “ holy  singers,”  who 
had  taken  a foreign  wife  (1  Esd.  ix.  24). 

Bac'chu*.  [Dioxvsrs.] 

Bace'nor,  apparently  a captain  of  horse  in  the 
array  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  (2  Macc.  xii.  35). 

Bachrites,  the,  the  family  of  Becueb.  son  ot 
Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  35). 

Badger-skins.  The  Hebrew  tachash,  which 
the  A.  V.  renders  badger,  occurs  in  connexion  with 
’<5r,  ’ drdth  (“skin,”  “ skins”),  in  Ex.  xxv.  5,  xxvi. 
14,  xxv.  7,  23,  xxxvi.  19  ; Num.  iv.  6,  8,  11,  12, 
14,  25.  In  Ezek.  xvi.  10  tachash  occurs  without 
’drdth,  and  is  mentioned  as  the  substance  out  o. 
which  women’s  shoes  were  made;  in  the  former 
passages  the  tachash  shins  are  named  in  relation  to 
the  tabernacle,  ark,  &c.,  and  appear  to  have  formed 
the  exterior  covering  of  these  sacred  articles.  There 
is  much  obscurity  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  woiti 
tachash ; the  ancient  versions  seem  nearly  all  agreed 
that  it  denotes  not  an  animal,  but  a colour,  either 
black  or  sky-blue.  Some  versions,  as  the  German 
of  Luther  and  the  A.  V.,  have  supposed  that  the 
badger  is  denoted,  but  this  is  clearly  an  error,  for 
the  badger  is  not  found  in  the  Bible  lands.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  the  ancient  versions 
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bre  interpreted  the  word  tachash  to  mean  a 
colour,  an  explanation  which  has  no  ground  either 
n it*  etymology  or  in  the  cognate  languages. 
Whatever  is  the  substance  indicated  by  tachash  it 
s evident  from  Ex.  xxxv.  23  that  it  was  some 
mteral  in  frequent  use  amongst  the  Israelites 
during  the  Exodus,  and  the  construction  of  the 
mtmces  where  the  name  occurs  seems  to  imply 
that  the  skin  of  some  animal  and  not  a colour  is 
denoted  by  it.  The  Arabic  duchash  or  tuchash 
denotes  a dolphin,  but  in  all  probability  is  not 
restricted  in  its  application,  but  may  refer  to  either 
a seal  or  a cetacean.  The  skin  of  the  JTalicore 
fan  its  hairiness  would  be  well  suited  for  making 
soles  for  shoes,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
Arabs  near  Cape  Mussendum  employ  the  skins  of 
these  animals  for  a similar  purpose.  The  JTalicore 
Tabtrnaculi  is  found  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  was 
obwred  by  Btippell,  who  gave  the  animal  the 
*hore  name,  on  the  coral  banks  of  the  Abyssinian 
«ait  Or  perhaps  tachash  may  denote  a seal,  the 
stin  of  which  animal  wonld  suit  all  the  demands  of 
the  Scriptural  allusions. 

Xortii^  The  Eye. 


TaUnacuh,  wilts  enlarged  drawing  of  the  head. 


is  the  rendering’  of  several  words  in  the  Old 
od  New  Testaments.  1.  Chdrittm,  the  “bags” 
13  wh*h  Xaaman  bound  up  the  two  talents  of 
^rgi  for  Gehazi  (2  K.  v.  23),  probably  so  called, 
“cording  to  Gesenius,  from  their  long,  cone-like 
^P*.  The  word  only  occurs  besides  in  Is.  iii.  22 
(A.V.  “crisping-pins”),  and  there  denotes  the 
"ticiile*  carried  by  the  Hebrew  ladies.  2.  Cts,  a 
hag  for  carrying  weights  (Deut.  xxv.  13  ; Prov. 
^ H;  Mic.  vi.  11),  also  used  as  a purse  (Prov. 
*•  14 ; I*,  xlri.  6).  3.  Cflt,  translated  “ bag,”  in 

1 Sam.  xvii.  40,  49,  is  a word  of  most  general 
meaning,  and  is  generally  rendered  “ vessel  ” or 
“ instrument.’*  In  Gen.  xlii.  25  it  is  the  “sack” 
ia  which  Jacob's  sons  carried  the  corn  which  they 
weight  from  Egypt,  and  in  1 Sara.  ix.  7,  xxi.  5,  it 
denotes  a hag,  or  wallet,  for  carrying  food  (A.  V. 
“vessel";  comp.  Jud.  x.  5,  xiii.  10,  15).  The 
^nerd’s  “ bag”  which  David  had  seems  to  have 
wen  worn  by  him  as  necessary  to  his  calling,  and 
was  probably,  from  a comparison  of  Zech.  xi.  15, 
'where  A.  V.  u instruments  ” is  the  same  word), 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  lambs  which  were 
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unable  to  walk  or  were  lost,  and  contained  mate- 
rials for  healing  such  as  were  sick  and  binding  up 
those  that  were  broken  (comp.  Ez.  xxxiv.  4,  16). 
4.  Tsir6r , properly  a “bundle”  (Gen.  xlii.  35; 

1 Sam.  xxv.  29),  appears  to  have  been  used  by 
travellers  for  carrying  money  during  a long  journey 
(Prov.  vii.  20;  Hag.  i.  6;  comp.  Luke  xii.  33; 
Tob.  ix.  5).  In  such  “ bundles  ” the  priests  bound 
up  the  money  which  was  contributed  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  Temple  under  Jehoiada(2  K.  xii.  10, 
A.  V.  “put  up  in  bags”).  The  “bag”  which 
Judas  carried  was  probably  a small  box  or  chest 
(John  xii.  6,  xiii.  29).  The  Greek  word  is  the 
same  ns  that  used  in  the  LXX.  for  “ chest  ” in 

2 Chr.  xxiv.  8,  10,  11. 

BA'go,  1 Esd.  viii.  40.  [Biqvai.] 

B&go'aa.  The  eunuch  in  attendance  upon  Holo- 
fernes,  who  had  charge  of  all  that  he  had,  and  was 
the  first  to  discover  his  mnster’s  assassination.  His 
name  is  said  to  signify  eunuch  in  Persian  (Jud.  xii. 
11,  13,  15,  xiii.  1,  3,  xiv.  14). 

Ba’goi,  1 Esd.  v.  14.  [Bigvai.1 

Baharumite,  the.  [Bahurim.j 

Bahu'rim,  a village,  the  slight  notices  remaining 
of  which  connect  it  almost  exclusively  with  the 
flight  of  David.  It  was  apparently  on,  or  close 
to  the  road  leading  up  from  the  Jordan  valley  to 
Jerusalem.  Shimei  the  son  of  Gera  resided  here 
(2  Sam.  xvi.  5 ; 1 K.  ii.  8).  Here  in  the  court 
of  a house  was  the  well  in  which  Jonathan  and 
Ahimaaz  eluded  their  pursuers  (xvii.  18).  Here 
Phaltiel,  the  husband  of  Michal,  bade  farewell  to 
his  wife  when  on  her  return  to  King  David  at 
Hebron  (2  Sam.  iii.  16).  Bahurim  must  have 
been  very  near  the  south  boundary  of  Benjamin, 
and  Dr.  Barclay  conjectures  that  the  place  lay 
where  some  ruins  still  exist  close  to  a Wady 
Jluwaby , which  runs  in  a straight  course  for  3 miles 
from  Olivet  directly  towards  Jordan.  Azmavetii 
“the  Barhumite”  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  31),  or  “the 
Baharumite”  (1  Chr.  xi.  33),  one  of  the  heroes  of 
David's  guard,  is  the  only  native  of  Bahurim  that 
we  hear  of  except  Shimei. 

Bajith  (“the house”),  referring  to  the  “temple” 
of  the  false  gods  of  Moab,  as  opposed  to  the  “ high 
places  ” in  the  same  sentence  (Is.  xv.  2,  and  com- 
pare xvi.  12). 

Bakb&kk&r,  a Levite,  apparently  a descendant 
of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

B&k'buk.  “ Children  of  Bakbuk  " were  among 
the  Nethinim  who  returned  from  captivity  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  51  ; Neh.  vii.  53). 

Bakbuki'ah.  1.  A Levite  in  time  of  Neheminh 
(Neh.  xi.  17,  xii.  9).— 2.  A Levite  porter,  appa- 
rently the  same  as  the  preceding  (Neh.  xii.  25). 

Baking.  [Bread]. 

Balaam,  the  son  of  Beor,  a man  endowed  with 
the  gift  of  prophecy  (Num.  xxii.  5).  He  belonged 
to  the  Midianites,  and  perhaps  as  the  prophet  of 
his  people  possessed  the  same  authority  that  Moses 
did  among  the  Israelites.  At  any  rate'  he  is  men- 
tioned in  conjunction  with  the  five  kings  of  Midian, 
apparently  as  a person  of  the  same  rank  (Num. 
xxxi.  8 ; cf.  xxxi.  16).  He  seems  to  have  lived  at 
Pethor,  which  is  said  at  Deut.  xxiii.  4 to  have  been 
a city  of  Mesopotamia.  He  himself  speaks  of  being 
“ brought  from  Aram  out  of  the  mountains  of  the 
East  ” (Num.  xxiii.  7).  Balaam  is  one  of  those 
instances  which  meet  us  in  Scripture  of  persons 
dwelling  among  heathens  but  possessing  a certain 
knowledge  of  the  one  true  God.  At  this  time  the 
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Israelites  were  encamped  in  the  plains  of  Moab. 
Balak,  the  king  of  Moab,  having  witnessed  the  dis- 
comfiture of  his  neighbours,  the  Amorites,  by  this 
people,  entered  into  a league  with  the  Midianites 
against  them,  and  despatched  messengers  to  Balaam 
with  the  rewards  of  divination  in  their  hands. 
When  the  elders  of  Moab  and  Midian  told  him 
their  message,  he  seems  to  have  had  some  mis- 
givings as  to  the  lawfulness  of  their  request,  for  he 
invited  them  to  tarry  the  night  with  him  that  he 
might  learn  how  the  Lord  would  regard  it.  These 
misgivings  were  confirmed  by  the  express  prohi- 
bition of  God  upon  his  journey.  Balaam  reported 
the  answer,  and  the  messengers  of  Balak  returned. 
The  king  of  Moab,  however,  not  deterred  by  this 
failure,  sent  again  more  and  more  honourable 
princes  to  Balaam.  The  prophet  again  refused,  but 
notwithstanding  invited  the  embassy  to  tarry  the 
night  with  him,  that  he  might  know  what  the  Lord 
would  say  unto  him  further ; and  thus  by  his 
importunity  he  extorted  from  God  the  permission 
he  desired,  but  was  warned  at  the  same  time  that 
his  actions  would  be  overruled  according  to  the 
Divine  will.  Balaam  therefore  proceeded  on  his 
journey  with  the  messengers  of  Balak.  But  God’s 
anger  was  kindled  at  this  manifestation  of  deter- 
mined self-will,  and  the  angel  of  the  Lord  stood  in 
the  way  for  an  adversary  against  him.  “ The 
dumb  ass,  speaking  with  man’s  voice,  forbad  the 
madness  of  the  prophet”  (2  Pet.  ii.  16).  It  is 
evident  that  Balaam,  although  acquainted  with 
God,  was  desirous  of  throwing  an  air  of  mystery 
round  his  wisdom,  from  the  instructions  he  gave 
Balak  to  offer  a bullock  and  a mm  on  the  seven 
altars  he  everywhere  prepared  for  him.  His  reli- 
gion, therefore,  was  probably  such  as  would  be  the 
natural  result  of  a general  acquaintance  with  God 
not  confirmed  by  any  covenant.  There  is  an  allu- 
sion to  Balaam  in  the  prophet  Micah  (vi.  5),  where 
Bishop  Butler  thinks  that  a conversation  is  pre- 
served which  occurred  between  him  and  the  king 
of  Moab  upon  this  occasion.  But  such  an  opinion 
is  hardly  tenable.  “ The  doctrine  of  Balaam  " is 
s]>oken  of  in  Rev.  ii.  14,  where  an  allusion  has 
been  supposed  to  Nicolaus,  the  founder  of  the  sect 
of  the  Nicolnitans,  the  two  names  being  probably 
similar  in  signification.  Though  the  utterance  of 
Balaam  was  overruled  so  that  he  could  not  curse 
the  children  of  Israel,  he  nevertheless  suggested  to 
the  Moabites  the  expedient  of  seducing  them  to 
commit  fornication.  The  effect  of  this  is  recorded 
in  ch.  xxv.  A battle  was  afterwards  fought  against 
the  Midiunites,  in  which  Balaam  sided  with  them 
and  was  slain  by  the  sword  of  the  people  whom  he 
had  endeavoured  to  curse  (Num.  xxxi.  8). 

Ba’lac,  Rev.  ii.  14.  [Balak.] 

Bal’ad&n.  [Mehodach-Baladan.] 

B&'l&h,  Josh.  xix.  3.  [Baal,  Gcogr.  No.  2, 6.] 
Balak,  son  of  Zippor,  king  of  the  Moabites,  at 
the  time  when  the  children  of  Israel  were  bringing 
their  journeyings  in  the  wilderness  to  a close. 
Balak  entered  into  a league  with  Midian  and  hired 
Balaam  to  curse  the  Israelites ; but  his  designs 
were  frustrated  in  the  manner  recorded  in  Num. 
xxii.-xxiv.  He  is  mentioned  also  at  Josh.  xxiv.  9 ; 
Judg.  xi.  25;  Mic.  vi.  5 ; Rev.  ii.  14.  [Balaam.] 
Bal’amo.  [Baal,  Geogr.  No.  6J 
Balaa'amua,  in  1 Esd.  ix.  43.  The  correspond- 
ing name  in  the  list  in  Ezra  is  Maaseiah. 

Baldness.  There  are  two  kinds  of  baldness, 
viz.  artificial  and  natural.  The  latter  seems  to 
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have  been  uncommon,  since  it  exposed  people  to 
public  derision,  and  is  perpetually  alluded  to  ns  a 
mark  of  squalor  and  misery  (2  K.  ii.  23  ; Is.  iii.  24, 
“instead  of  well-set  hair,  baldness,  and  burning 
instead  of  beauty Is.  xv.  2;  Jer.  xlvii.  5;  Ez. 
vii.  18,  &c.)  For  this  reason  it  seems  to  have 
been  included  under  the  (Lev.  xxi.  23,  LXX.)  dis- 
qualifications for  priesthood.  In  Lev.  xiii.  29  &c\. 
very  careful  directions  are  given  to  distinguish 
Poliak,  14  a plague  upon  the  head  and  beard,”  from 
mere  natural  baldness  which  is  pronounced  to  be 
clean,  ver.  40.  Artificial  baldness  marked  the  con- 
clusion of  a Naznrite’s  vow  (Acts  xviii.  18  ; Num. 
vi.  9),  and  was  a sign  of  mourning.  It  is  often 
alluded  to  in  Scripture;  as  in  Mic.  i.  16;  Am.  viii. 
10,  &c. ; and  in  Deut.  xiv.  1,  the  reason  for  its 
being  forbidden  to  the  Israelites  is  their  being  “ a 
holy  and  peculiar  people.”-  (See  Lev.  xix.  27,  and 
Jer.  ix.  26,  marg.)  The  practices  alluded  to  in 
the  latter  passages  were  adopted  by  heathen  na- 
tions in  honour  of  various  gods. 

Balm  (Heb.  tzdri,  tziri ) occurs  in  Gen.  xxxvii. 
25  as  one  of  the  substances  which  the  Ishmaelites 
were  bringing  from  Gilead  to  take  into  Egypt ; in 
Gen.  xliii.  11,  as  one  of  the  presents  which  Jacob 
sent  to  Joseph;  in  Jer.  viii.  22,  xlvi.  11,  li.  8, 
where  it  appears  that  the  balm  of  Gilead  had  a me- 
dicinal value;  in  Ez.  xxvii.  17  (margin,  “ rosin”) 
as  an  article  of  commerce  imported  by  Judah  into 
Tyre.  It  is  impossible  to  identify  it  with  any 
certainty.  Perhaps  it  does  not  refer  to  an  ex- 
udation from  any  particular  tree,  but  was  intended 
to  denote  any  kind  of  resinous  substance  which  had 
a medicinal  value.  The  tzdri,  then,  may  represent 
the  gum  of  the  Pistacia  lentiscus,  or  that  of  the 
Balsamodcndi'on  opobalsamum.  [Spices;  Mas- 
tick.]  Hasselquist  has  given  a description  of  the 
true  balsam-tree  of  Mecca.  He  says  that  the 
exudation  from  the  plant  “ is  of  a yellow  colour, 
and  pellucid.  It  has  a most  fragrant  smell,  which 
is  resinous,  balsamick,  aud  very  agreeable.  It  is 
very  tenacious  or  glutinous,  sticking  to  the  fingers, 
and  may  be  drawn  into  long  threads.  . . I have  seen 
it  at  a Turkish  surgeon’s,  who  had  it  immediately 
from  Mecca,  described  it,  and  was  informed  of  its 
virtues;  which  are,  first,  that  it  is  the  best  sto- 
machick  they  know,  if  taken  to  three  grains,  to 
strengthen  a weak  stomach ; secondly,  that  it  is 
a most  excellent  and  capital  remedy  for  curing 
wounds,  for  if  a few  drops  are  applied  to  the  fiesh 
wound,  it  cures  it  in  a very  short  time  ” ( Travels, 
293). 

Balnu’tu,  l Esd.  ix.  31.  [Binnui.] 

Balthasar,  Bar.  i.  11,  12.  [Belshazzar.] 

Ba'mah  (lit.  “ high-place.”  This  word  appears 
in  its  Hebrew  form  only  in  one  passage  (Ez.  xx. 
29),  very  obscure,  and  full  of  the  paronomasia  so 
dear  to  the  Hebrew  poets,  so  difficult  for  us  to  appre- 
ciate: “What  is  the  At^A-place  whereunto  ye  hie ? 
and  the  name  of  it  is  called  Bamah  unto  this  dav.” 

Ba'moth-Ba'al,  a sanctuary  of  Baal  in  * the 
country  of  Moab  (Josh.  xiii.  17),  which  is  pro- 
bably mentioned  in  Num.  xxi.  19,  under  the  shorter 
form  of  Bamoth,  or  Bamoth-in-th e-ravine  (20),  and 
again  in  the  enumeration  of  the  towns  of  Moab  in 
Is.  xv.  2. 

Ban,  1 Esd.  v.  37  ; it  stands  for  Tobiah  in  the 
parallel  lists  in  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 

Banai'aa,  1 Esd.  ix.  35.  [Benaiah.] 

Ba'nL  1.  A Gadite,  one  of  David’s  mighty 
men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  36).— 2,  A Levite  of  the  line 
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*f  Meniri,  and  forefather  to  Ethan  (1  Chr.  vi.  46). 
—3.  A man  of  Judah  of  the  line  of  Phare*  (1  Chr. 
u.4}.— 4.  “ Children  of  Bani  ” returned  from  cap- 
lin ty  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  10 ; Neh.  x.  14 ; 
Err.  i.  29,  34;  1 E<d.  v.  12).  [Binnci,  Maxi, 
rad  Maaxi].— 5.  An  Israelite  “of  the  sons  of 
Bun*’  (Err.  x.  38).  [Bannus.]— 8.  A Levite 

^Xeh.  iii.  17).— 7.  A Levite  (Neh.  riii.  7 ; ix.  4, 
5;  x.  13).  [Anus]—  8.  Another  Levite,  of  the 

ras  of  Asaph  (Neh.  xi.  22).  Possibly  6 and  7 
may  be  the  same,  the  name  in  each  case  being  that 
of  a £unily. 

Braid,'  1 Esd.  viiL  36.  This  represents  a name 
which  has  apparently  escaped  from  the  present 
Hebrew  text  (see  Ezr.  viii.  10). 

Baanai  a,  1 Esd.  ix.  33.  [Zabad.] 

Ban  nus,  1 Esd.  ix.  34.  [Bani,  or  Binnui.) 
Banquets,  among  the  Hebrews,  were  not  only 
i means  of  social  enjoyment,  but  were  a pail 
<4  the  observance  of  religious  festivity.  At  the 
three  solemn  festivals,  when  all  the  males  ap- 
peared before  the  Lord,  the  family  also  had  its 
imestic  feast  (Deut.  xvi.  11).  Probably  both 
tales  and  females  went  up  (1  Sam.  i.  9)  together, 
to  hold  the  festival.  Sacrifices,  both  ordinary  and 
extraordinary,  as  amongst  heathen  nations  (Ex. 
mi?.  15;  Judg.  xvi.  23),  included  a banquet, 
sad  Eli’s  sons  made  this  latter  the  prominent  part. 
Besides  religious  celebrations,  such  events  as  the 
waning  a son  and  heir,  a marriage,  the  separation 
w reunion  of  friends,  and  sheepshearing,  were  cus- 
tomarily attended  by  a banquet  or  revel  (Gen.  xxi. 
H,  txix.  22,  xxxi.  27,  54;  1 Sam.  xxv.  2,  36; 
2 ham.  riii.  23).  Birthday-banquets  are  only 
Rationed  in  the  cases  of  Pharaoh  and  Herod  (Gen. 
xl-  to;  Matt.  xiv.  6).  The  usual  time  of  the 
Bxaque  wax  the  evening,  and  to  begin  early  was 
a nark  tf  excess  (la.  v.  11;  Eccl.  x.  16).  The 
most  ttjtttial  materials  of  the  banqueting-room, 
nest  to  the  viands  and  wine,  which  last  was  often 
dragged  wnh  spices  (Prov.  ix.  2 ; Cant.  viii.  2), 
w«v  perfimd  ointments,  garlands  or  loose  flowers, 
white  or  brilliant  robes,  alter  these,  exhibitions  of 
mnac,  angers,  and  dancers,  riddles,  jesting  and 
nerrimait  (Is.  xxviii.  1 ; Wisd.  ii.  7 ; 2 Sam.  xix. 
35;  k xxv.  6,  v.  12 ; Judg.  xiv.  12 ; Neh.  viii. 
10;  Ecd.  x.  19;  Matt.  xxii.  11;  Am.  vi.  5,  6 ; 
lake  xt.  25).  Seven  days  was  a not  uncommon 
dn.’ntioQ  of  a festival,  especially  for  a wedding,  but 
wrartime#  fourteen  (Tob.  viii.  19;  Gen.  xxix.  27 ; 
•Jodg.  xiv.  12) ; bnt  if  the  bride  were  a widow, 
thr*  days  formed  the  limit.  There  seems  no  doubt 
that  the  Jews  of  the  O.  T.  period  used  a common 
table  for  all  the  guests.  In  Joseph’s  entertainment 
a ceremonial  separation  prevailed ; but  the  common 
ptasse  to  “sit  at  table,”  or  “ eat  at  any  one’s  table,” 
shows  the  originality  of  the  opposite  usage.  The 
P*tore  at  table  in  early  times  was  sitting  (1  Sam. 
rri.  11,  xx.  5,  18),  and  the  guests  were  ranged  in 
order  of  dignity  (Gen.  xiiii.  33;  1 Sam.  ix.  22): 
the  words  which  imply  the  recumbent  posture 
Wong  to  the  N.  T.  The  separation  of  the  women’s 
banquet  was  not  a Jewish  custom  (Esth.  i.  9). 
Ia  r-ligious  banquets  the  wine  was  mixed,  by  rab- 
binical regulation,  with  three  parts  of  water,  and  four 
short  forms  of  benediction  were  pronounced  over  it. 
At  the  Passover  four  such  cups  were  mixed,  blessed, 
and  passed  round  by  the  master  of  the  feast. 

Baa'oaa.  In  1 Esd.  v.  26  Banuas  and  Sudias 
■wswer  to  Hodaviah  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and 
Nehemiah. 
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Baptism.  I.  It  is  well  known  that  ablution 
or  bathing  was  common  in  most  ancient  nations 
as  a preparation  for  prayers  and  sacrifice  or  as 
expiatory  of  sin.  There  is  a natural  connexion 
in  the  mind  between  the  thought  of  physical 
and  that  of  spiritual  pollution.  In  warm  coun- 
tries this  connexion  is  probably  even  closer  than  in 
colder  climates ; and  hence  the  frequency  of  ablu- 
tion in  the  religious  rites  throughout  the  East. 
—II.  The  history  of  Israel  and  the  Law  of  Moses 
abound  with  such  lustrations  (Gen.  xxiv.  2;  Ex. 
xix.  10 ; Lev.  xv.  xvii.  15,  xxii.  4,  6,  xvi.  26,  28 ; 
Num.  xix.  10).  Before  groat  religious  observances 
such  purifications  were  especially  solemn  (see  John 
xi.  55);  and  in  the  later  times  of  the  Jewish 
republic  there  appear  to  have  been  public  baths 
and  buildings  set  apart  for  this  purpose,  one  of 
which  was  probably  the  pool  of  Bethesda  with  its 
five  porches  mentioned  in  John  v.  2.  It  was 
natural  that,  of  all  people,  the  priests  most  espe- 
cially should  be  required  to  purify  themselves  in 
this  manner.  The  consecration  of  the  high-priest 
deserves  especial  notice.  It  was  first  by  baptism, 
then  by  unction,  and  lastly  by  sacrifice  (Ex. 
xxix.  4,  xl.  12 ; Lev.  viii.).  The  spiritual  signi- 
ficance of  all  these  ceremonial  washings  was  well 
known  to  the  devout  Israelite.  “ I will  wash  my 
hands  in  innocency,”  says  the  Psalmist,  “and  so 
will  I compass  thine  altar”  (Ps.  xxvi.  6).  The 
prophets  constantly  speak  of  pardon  and  conversion 
from  sin  under  the  same  figure  (Is.  i.  16,  iv.  4; 
Jer.  iv.  14;  Zech.  xiii.  1).  From  the  Gospel  his- 
tory we  learn  that  at  that  time  ceremonial  wash- 
ings had  been  greatly  multiplied  by  traditions  of 
the  doctors  and  elders  (see  Mark  vii.  3,  4),  and 
the  testimony  of  the  Evangelist  is  fully  borne  out 
by  that  of  the  later  writings  of  the  Jews.  The 
most  important  and  probably  one  of  the  earliest  of 
these  traditional  customs  was  the  baptizing  of  pro- 
selytes. There  is  an  universal  agreement  among 
later  Jewish  writers  that  all  the  Israelites  were 
brought  into  covenant  with  God  by  circumcision, 
baptism,  and  sacrifice,  and  that  the  same  ceremo- 
nies were  necessary  in  admitting  proselytes.— III. 
The  baptism  of  John. — These  usages  of  the  Jews 
will  account  for  the  readiness  with  which  all  meu 
flocked  to  the  baptism  of  John  the  Baptist.  Cor- 
responding with  the  custom  of  cleansing  by  water 
from  legal  impurity  and  with  the  baptism  of  pro- 
selytes from  heathenism  to  Judaism,  it  seemed  to 
call  upon  them  to  come  out  from  the  unbelieving 
and  sinful  habits  of  their  age  and  to  enlist  them- 
selves into  the  company  of  those  who  were  pre- 
paring for  the  manifestation  of  the  deliverance  of 
Israel.  There  has  been  some  uncertainty  and  debate 
as  to  the  nature  of  John’s  baptism  and  its  spiritual 
significance.  It  appears  to  have  been  a kind  of 
transition  from  the  Jewish  baptism  to  the  Chris- 
tian. All  ceremonial  ablutions  under  the  Law 
ictured  to  the  eye  that  inward  cleansing  of  the 
eart  which  can  come  only  from  the  grace  of  God, 
and  which  accompanies  forgiveness  of  sins.  So 
John’s  baptism  was  a “ baptism  of  repentance  for 
remission  of  sins”  (Mark  i.  4);  it  was  accompanied 
with  confession  (Matt.  iii.  6) ; it  was  a call  to 
repentance;  it  conveyed  a promise  of  pardon  ; and 
the  whole  was  knit  up  with  faith  iu  Him  that 
should  come  after,  even  Christ  Jesus  (Acts  xix. 
4).  It  was  such  that  Jesus  himself  deigned  to  be 
baptized  with  it,  and  perhajts  some  of  His  disciples 
received  no  other  baptism  hut  John's  until  they 
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received  the  special  baptism  of  the,  Holy  Ghost  on 
tire  great  day  of  Pentecost.  Yet  John  himself 
speaks  of  it  as  a mere  baptism  with  water  unto 
repentance,  pointing  forward  to  Him  who  should 
baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  tire  (Matt, 
iii.  11).  And  the  distinction  between  John's  bap- 
tism and  Christian  baptism  appears  in  the  case  of 
Apollos  (Acts  rviii.  26,  27),  and  of  the  disciples  at 
Ephesus,  mentioned  Acts  xix.  1-6.  We  cannot  but 
draw  from  this  history  the  inference  that  there 
was  a deeper  spiritual  significance  in  Christian 
baptism  than  in  John's  baptism,  and  that,  as  John 
was  a greater  prophet  than  any  that  before  him 
had  been  born  of  women,  and  yet  the  least  in  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  was  greater  than  he,  so  his 
baptism  surpassed  in  spiritual  import  all  Jewish 
ceiemony,  but  fell  equally  short  or  the  sacrament 
ordained  by  Christ.— -IV.  The  Baptism  of  Jesus. — 
Plainly  the  most  important  action  of  John  as  a 
baptist  was  his  baptism  of  Jesus.  No  doubt  it  was 
the  will  of  Christ  in  the  first  place,  by  60  submit- 
ting to  baptism,  to  set  to  His  seal  to  the  teaching 
and  the  ministry  of  John.  Again,  as  He  was  to 
be  the  Head  of  His  Church  and  the  Captain  of  our 
salvation,  He  was  pleased  to  undergo  that  rite 
which  He  afterwards  enjoined  on  all  His  followers. 
And,  once  more,  His  baptism  consecrated  the  bap- 
tism of  Christians  for  ever;  even  as  afterwards 
His  own  partaking  of  the  Eucharist  gave  still 
farther  sanction  to  His  injunction  that  His  dis- 
ciples ever  after  should  continually  partake  of  it. 
But,  beyond  all  this,  His  baptism  was  His  formal 
setting  apart  for  His  ministry,  and  was  a most 
important  portion  of  His  consecration  to  be  the 
High  Priest  of  God.  He  was  just  entering  on  the 
age  of  thirty  (Luke  iii.  23),  the  age  at  which  the 
Levites  began  their  ministry  and  the  rabbis  their 
teaching.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
consecration  of  Aaron  to  the  high-priesthood  was 
by  baptism,  unction,  and  sacrifice  (see  Lev.  viii.). 
All  these  were  undergone  by  Jesus.  First  He  was 
baptized  by  John.  Then,  just  as  the  high-priest 
was  anointed  immediately  after  his  baptism,  so 
when  Jesus  had  gone  up  out  of  the  water,  the 
heavens  were  opened  unto  Him,  and  the  Spirit  of 
God  descended  upon  Him  (Matt.  iii.  16);  and  thus, 
as  St.  Peter  tells  us,  “ God  anointed  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power  ” (Acts 
x.  38).  The  sacrifice  indeed  was  not  till  the  end 
of  His  earthly  ministry,  when  He  offered  up  the 
sacrifice  of  Himself ; and  then  at  His  resurrection 
and  ascension  He  fully  took  upon  Him  the  office  of 
priesthood,  entering  into  the  presence  of  God  for  us, 
pleading  the  efficacy  of  His  sacrifice,  and  blessing 
those  for  whom  that  sacrifice  was  offered.  Bap- 
tism, therefore,  was  the  beginning  of  consecratiou  ; 
unction  was  the  immediate  consequent  upon  the 
baptism;  and  sacrifice  was  the  completion  of  the 
initiation,  so  that  He  was  thenceforth  perfected,  or 
fully  consecrated  as  a Priest  for  evermore  (Heb.  vii. 
28).— V.  Baptism  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ. — 
Whether  our  Lord  ever  baptized  has  been  doubted. 
The  only  passage  which  may  distinctly  bear  on 
the  question  is  John  iv.  1,  2,  where  it  is  said 
“ that  Jesus  made  and  baptized  more  disciples  than 
John,  though  Jesus  Himself  baptized  not,  but  His 
disciples.”  We  necessarily  infer  from  it,  that,  as 
soon  as  our  Lord  began  His  ministry,  and  gathered 
to  Him  a company  of  disciples,  He,  like  John  the 
Baptist,  admitted  into  that  company  by  the  admi- 
nistration of  baptism.  The  making  disciples  and 
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the  baptizing  them  went  together.  After  the 
resurrection,  when  the  Church  was  to  be  spread 
and  the  Gospel  preached,  our  Lord’s  own  commis- 
sion conjoins  the  rooking  of  disciples  with  their 
baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  19).  Baptism  then  wa» 
the  initiatory  rite  of  the  Christian  Church,  as  cir- 
cumcision was  the  initiatory  rite  of  Judaism.  As 
circumcision  admitted  to  the  Jewish  covenant — to 
the  privileges  and  the  responsibility  attaching  to 
that  covenant, — so  baptism,  which  succeeded  it,  was 
the  mode  of  admission  to  the  Christian  covenant,  to 
its  graces  and  privileges,  to  its  duties  and  service. 
—VI.  The  Types  of  Baptism. — 1.  St.  Peter  com- 
pares the  deliverance  of  Noah  in  the  Deluge  to  the 
deliverance  of  Christians  in  baptism  (1  Pet  iii. 
21).  The  connexion  in  this  passage  between  bap- 
tism and  “the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ”  may 
be  compared  with  Col.  ii.  12.— 2.  In  1 Cor.  x.  1,  2, 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  shadowing  of  the 
miraculous  cloud  are  treated  as  types  of  baptism. 
It  is  sufficiently  apparent  how  this  may  resemble 
the  enlisting  of  a new  convert  into  the  body  of  the 
Christian  Church.— 3.  Another  type  of,  or  rather 
a rite  analogous  to,  baptism  was  circumcision  (Col. 
ii.  11).  The  obvious  reason  for  the  comparison  of 
the  two  rites  is,  that  circumcision  was  the  entrance 
to  the  Jewish  Church  and  the  ancient  covenant, 
baptism  to  the  Christian  Church  and  to  the  new 
covenant.— 4.  In  more  than  one  instance  death  is 
called  a baptism  (Matt.  xx.  22 ; Mark  x.  39 ; Luke 
xii.  50).  It  is  generally  thought  that  baptism 
here  means  on  inundation  of  sorrows,  and  that 
our  Lord  meant  to  indicate  that  He  Himself  had 
to  pass  through  “ the  deep  waters  of  affliction." 
Is  it  not  probable  that  some  deeper  significance 
attaches  to  the  comparison  of  death,  especially  of 
our  Lord’s  death,  to  baptism,  when  we  consider 
too  that  the  connexion  of  baptism  with  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ  is  so  much  insisted  on 
by  St.  Paul?— VII.  Names  of  Baptism. — From 
the  types  of  baptism  referred  to  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, we  pass  to  the  various  names  by  which  bap- 
tism seems  to  be  there  designated.— 1.  “ Baptism  ” 
{fldmiarpa : the  word  & amierpis  occurs  only  four 
times,  viz.,  Mar.  vii.  4, 8 ; Heb.  vi.  2,  ix.  10).  The 
verb  fiaml(av  (from  fldmtiv,  to  dip),  is  the 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  by  the  LXX.  in  2 K. 
v.  14.  The  Latin  Fathers  render  (3aml(uy  by 
ting  ere,  mergere,  and  meraitare.  By  the  Greek 
Fathers,  the  word  flam-liar  is  often  used,  fre- 
quently figuratively,  for  to  immerse  or  overwhelm 
with  sleep,  sorrow,  sin,  &c.  Hence  fidmiff^ « 
properly  and  literally  means  immersion.— 2.  “Tht 
Water"  is  a name  of  baptism  which  occurs  in  Acts 
x.  47.  With  this  phrase,  “ the  water,”  used  ot 
baptism,  compare  “the  breaking  of  bread”  as  a 
title  of  the  Eucharist,  Acts  ii.  42.-3.  “ Washing 
of  Water”  (lit.  “ the  bath  of  the  water”),  » 
another  Scriptural  term,  by  which  baptism  is  sig- 
nified (Eph.  v.  26).  There  appears  clearly  in 
these  words  a reference  to  the  bridal  bath;  but 
the  allusiou  to  baptism  is  clearer  still.— 4.  “Th* 
washing  of  regeneration  ” (lit.  “ the  bath  of  regene- 
ration ”)  is  a phrase  naturally  connected  with  the 
foregoing.  It  occurs  Tit.  iii.  5.  All  ancient  anu 
most  modem  commentators  have  interpreted  it  « 
baptism.  There  is  so  much  resemblance,  both  m 
the  phraseology  and  in  the  argument,  between  tliis 
passage  in  Titus  and  1 Cor.  vi.  11,  that  the  latter 
ought  by  all  means  to  be  compared  with  tW 
former.  Another  passage  containing  very  similar 
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thoughts,  clothed  ia  almost  the  same  words,  is  Acts 
nil  16.— 5.  “ Illumination.”  It  has  been  much 
questioned  whether  “ enlightened,’’  in  Heb.  vi.  4, 
x.  32,  be  used  of  baptism  or  not.  Justin  Martyr, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  almost  all  the  Greek 
Fathers,  nse  ipu:Ttrp.6s  as  a synonym  for  baptism. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  tpearayotyla  was  a 
term  for  admission  into  the  ancient  mysteries. 
Baptism  was  without  question  the  initiatory  rite 
in  reference  to  the  Christian  faith.  Now,  that 
Christian  faith  is  more  than  once  called  by  St.  Paul 
the  Christian  “mystery”  (Eph.  i.  9,  iii.  4,  vi. 
19;  CoL  ir.  3).  Hence,  as  baptism  is  the  initia- 
tory Christian  rite,  admitting  us  to  the  service  of 
God  and  to  the  knowledge  of  Christ,  it  may  not 
improbably  have  been  called  <ptm<rfi6s,  and  after- 
wards tyvraywyla,  as  having  refeience,  and  as 
admitting,  to  the  mystery  of  the  Gospel,  and  to 
Christ  Himself,  who  is  the  Mystery  of  God  (Col.  i. 
27,  il  2).— VIII.  From  the  names  of  baptism  we 
mrri  now  pass  to  a few  of  the  more  prominent 
passages,  not  already  considered,  in  which  baptism 
a referred  to.— 1.  The  passage  in  John  iii.  5 — 
“ Except  a man  be  born  of  water  and  of  the  Spirit, 
he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God” — has 
Urn  a well-established  battle-field  from  the  time 
ef  Calvin.  Stier  quotes  with  entire  approbation 
the  words  of  Meyer  (on  John  iii.  5) : — “ Jesus 
tpeab  here  concerning  a spiritual  baptism,  as  in 
chap.  ri.  concerning  a spiritual  feeding;  in  both 
places,  however,  with  reference  to  their  visible 
auiary  means.”— 2.  The  prophecy  of  John  the 
Baptist,  that  our  Lord  should  baptize  with  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  (Matt.  iii.  11),  may 
properly  be  interpreted  by  a tv  tiia  5uo?v. 
Tn*  water  of  John’s  baptism  could  but  wash  the 
Wj;  the  Holy  Ghost,  with  which  Christ  was  to 
Laptia,  droid  purify  the  soul  as  with  fire.— 3. 
Gal.  iii.  27 : u For  as  many  as  hare  been  baptized 
into  Chrirt  kre  put  on  Christ.”  The  contrast  is 
between  the  Christian  and  the  Jewish  church : one 
food,  the  other  free ; one  infant,  the  other  adult. 
Aai  the  transition-point  is  naturally  that  at  which 
fay  baptism  the  service  of  Christ  is  undertaken  and  the 
proffiises  cf  the  Gospel  are  claimed.  This  is  repre- 
*atei  » putting  on  Christ  and  in  Him  assuming 
tbs  position  of  full-grown  men.  In  this  more  pri- 
yikgri  condition  there  is  the  power  of  obtaining 
pbikaiion  by  faith,  a justification  which  the  Law 
faaj  not  to  offer.— 4.  1 Cor.  xii.  13 : “ For  by  one 
Sprit  (or,  in  one  spirit)  we  were  all  baptized  into 
one  body,  whether  Jews  or  Greeks,  whether  bond 
v free,  and  were  all  made  to  drink  of  one  Spirit.” 
Tr.  resemblance  of  this  passage  to  the  last  is  very 
dor.  Feasibly  there  is  an  allusion  to  both  sacra- 
Efcstt.  Both  our  baptism  and  our  partaking  of 
the  cup  in  the  communion  are  tokens  and  pledges 
of  Christian  unity.— 5.  Rom.  vi.  4 and  Col.  ii.  12 
are  so  closely  parallel  that  we  may  notice  them 
together.  Probably,  as  in  the  former  passages  St. 
Haul  had  brought  forward  baptism  ns  the  symbol 
ef  Christian  unity,  to  in  these  he  refers  to  it  as  the 
token  and  pledge  of  the  spiritual  death  to  sin  and 
rserrection  to  righteousness;  and  of  the  final  vic- 
tory over  death  in  the  last  day,  through  the  power 
of  the  resurrection  of  Christ.— IX  Recipients  of 
Baptirtn. — The  command  to  baptize  was  co-exten- 
a*v  with  the  command  to  preach  the  Gospel.  All 
rations  w<-re  to  be  evangelized ; and  they  were  to 
1*  made  dticiplea,  admitted  into  the  fellowship  of 
Christ’s  religion,  by  baptism  (Matt,  xxviii.  19). 
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Eveiy  one  who  was  convinced  by  the  teaching  of 
the  first  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  was  willing 
to  enrol  himself  in  the  company  of  the  disciples, 
appears  to  have  been  admitted  to  baptism  on  a 
confession  of  his  faith.  There  is  no  distinct  evi 
deuce  in  the  New  Testament  that  there  wns  in  those 
early  days  a body  of  catechumens  gradually  pre- 
paring for  baptism,  such  as  existed  in  the  ages 
immediately  succeeding  the  Apostles.  The  great 
question  has  been,  whether  the  invitation  extended, 
not  to  adults  only,  but  to  infants  also.  The  uni- 
versality of  the  invitation,  Christ’s  declaration  con- 
cerning the  blessedness  of  infants  and  their  fitness 
for  His  kingdom  (Mar.  x.  14),  the  admission  of 
infants  to  circumcision  and  to  the  baptism  of  Jewish 
proselytes,  the  mention  of  whole  households,  and 
the  subsequent  practice  of  the  Church,  have  been 
principally  relied  on  by  the  advocates  of  infant 
baptism.  The  silence  of  the  New  Testament  con- 
cerning the  baptism  of  infants,  the  constant  men- 
tion of  faith  as  a pre-requisite  or  condition  of 
baptism,  the  great  spiritual  blessings  which  seem 
attached  to  a right  reception  of  it,  and  the  respon- 
sibility entailed  on  those  who  have  taken  its  obliga- 
tions on  themselves,  seem  the  chief  objections  uiged 
against  paedo-baptism.  But  here,  once  more,  we 
must  leave  ground  which  has  been  so  extensively 
occupied  by  controversialists.— X The  mode  of 
Baptism. — The  language  of  the  New  Testament 
and  of  the  primitive  fathers  sufficiently  points  to 
immersion  as  the  common  mode  of  baptism.  But 
in  the  case  of  the  family  of  the  jailor  at  Philippi 
(Acts  xvi.  33),  and  of  the  three  thousand  converted 
at  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.)  it  seems  hardly  likely  that 
immersion  should  have  bceu  possible.  Moreover 
the  ancient  Church,  which  mostly  adopted  immer- 
sion, was  satisfied  with  effusion  in  case  of  clinical 
baptism — the  baptism  of  the  sick  and  dying.— Ques- 
tions and  anstcers. — In  the  earliest  times  of  the 
Christian  Church  we  find  the  catechumens  required 
to  renounce  the  Devil  and  to  profess  their  faith  in 
the  Holy  Trinity  and  in  the  principal  articles  of 
the  Creed.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  St.  Peter 
(1  Pet.  iii.  21)  refers  to  a custom  of  this  kind  as 
existing  from  the  first.— XI.  The  formula  of  Bap- 
tism.— It  should  seem  from  our  Lord’s  own  direc- 
tion (Matt,  xxviii.  19)  that  the  words  made  use  of 
in  the  administration  of  baptism  should  be  those 
which  the  Church  has  generally  retained.  The 
expressions  in  the  book  of  Acts  (ii.  38,  viii.  16, 
x.  48,  xix.  5)  mean  only  that  those  who  were  bap- 
tized with  Christian  baptism  were  baptized  into 
the  faith  of  Christ,  not  that  the  form  of  words  was 
different  from  that  enjoined  by  our  Lord  in  St. 
Matthew.— Sponsors. — There  is  no  mention  of 
sponsors  in  the  N.  T.  In  very  early  ages  of  the 
Church  sponsors  were  in  use  both  for  children  and 
adults.— XII.  Baptism  for  the  dead. — 1 Cor.  xv. 
27.  “ Else  what  shall  they  do  who  are  baptized 

for  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ? Why  are 
they  then  baptized  for  the  dead?”  1.  Tertullian 
tells  us  of  a custom  of  vicarious  baptism  as  existing 
among  the  Marcionites ; and  St.  Chrysostom  relates 
of  the  same  heretics,  that,  when  one  of  their  cate- 
chumens died  without  haptism,  they  used  to  put  a 
living  poison  under  the  dead  man’s  bed,  and  asked 
whether  he  desired  to  be  baptized  ; the  living  man 
answering  that  he  did,  they  then  baptized  him  in 
place  of  the  departed  (Chrys.  Horn.  xl.  on  1 Cor. 
xv).  Epiplianius  relates  a similar  custom  among 
the  Cerinthians  ( Haeres . xxviii.),  which,  he  said, 
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to  the  church  at  Jerusalem  that  men  of  Cyprus  and 
Pyrene  had  been  preaching  to  Gentiles  at  Antioch, 
Banahis  was  sent  thither  (Acts  xi.  19-26),  and 
went  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul,  as  one  specially  raised 
op  to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxvi.  17). 
Having  brought  Saul  to  Antioch,  he  was  sent  with 
him  to  Jerusalem  with  relief  for  the  brethren  in 
Jalaea  (Acts  xi.  30).  On  their  return  to  An- 
tioch. they  'Acts  xiiu  2)  were  ordained  by  the 
rimrcb  for  the  missionary  work,  and  sent  forth 
' a.d.  45).  From  this  time  Barnabas  and  Paul 
«jey  the  title  and  dignity  of  Apostles.  Their  first 
m>*&oaary  journey  is  related  in  Acts  xiii.  xiv. ; it 
wo  mnhned  to  Cyprus  and  Asia  Minor.  Some 
t:ae  after  their  return  to  Antioch  (a.d.  47  or  48), 
they  were  sent  (a.D.  50),  with  some  others,  to 
Jerusalem,  to  determine  with  the  Apostles  and 
Elders  the  difficult  question  respecting  the  necessity 
of  dreumdsion  for  the  Gentile  con  veils  (Acts  xv. 
! £).  On  that  occasion  Paul  and  Barnabas  were 
recognized  as  the  Apostles  of  the  uncircumdsion. 
After  another  stay  in  Antioch  on  their  return,  a 
vtnance  took  place  between  Barnabas  and  Paul  on 
the  question  of  taking  with  them,  on  a second  mis- 
•erary  journey,  John  Mark,  sister’s  son  to  Bar- 
edas(Acts  xv.  36  ff.).  “ The  contention  was  so 

<h»rp,  that  they  parted  asunder,”  and  Barnabas 
took  Mark,  and  sailed  to  Cyprus,  his  native  island. 
Her?  the  Scripture  notices  of  him  cease.  As 
to  his  further  labours  and  death,  traditions  differ. 
Some  say  that  he  went  to  Milan,  and  became  first 
buhep  of  the  church  there.  There  is  extant  an 
ipjcyphal  work,  probably  of  the  fifth  century, 
icto  ft  Pasxio  Bnmabae  in  Cypro ; and  a still 
bier  eacctnium  of  Barnabas,  by  a Cyprian  monk 
Airasder.  We  have  an  Epistle  in  21  chapters 
'ailed  by  the  name  of  Barnabas.  Its  authentidty 
h*  been  drfe&ded  by  some  great  writers ; but  it  is 
T«7  geaenLy  given  up  now,  and  the  Epistle  is 
believed  to  lave  been  written  early  in  the  second 

uentaiT. 

Baro'dii,  a name  in  soiled  in  the  list  of  those 
“serraat*  of  Solomon”  who  returned  with  Zoro- 
iaW  a £si.  r.  34). 

Bar  tabu.  [Joseph  Barsaeas;  Jl  das  Bar- 

SABAi.J 

BaF taros,  the  father  of  Apame,  the  concubine 
of  tug  Danus  (1  Esd.  iv.  29).  “ The  admirable” 
’**«  probably  an  official  title  belonging  to  his 
raik. 

Bartholomew,  one  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  of 
Christ  (Matt,  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  vi.  14; 
Acts  i.  13).  It  has  been  not  improbably  conjec- 
*ured  that  he  is  identical  with  Nathanael  (Johu  i. 
45  ff.).  If  this  may  be  assumed,  he  was  born  at 
Caca  of  Galilee:  and  is  said  to  have  preached  the 
Gospel  in  India,  that  is,  probably,  Arabia  Felix, 
fieme  allot  Armenia  to  him  as  his  mission-field,  and 
report  him  to  have  been  there  flayed  alive  and  then 
emefied  with  his  heal  downwards. 

Bortunae  ns,  a blind  beggar  of  Jericho  who 
(Mark  x.  46  ff.)  sat  by  the  wayside  begging  as  our 
Lord  pavifcd  out  of  Jericho  on  His  Last  journey  to 
Je'tiwlem. 

Baruch.  1.  Son  of  Neriah,  the  friend  (Jer. 
mri.  12),  amanuensis  (Jer.  xxxvi.  4-32),  and 
faithful  attendant  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  10  ff. ; 
B.C.  603),  in  the  discharge  of  his  prophetic  office. 
He  was  of  a noble  family  (comp.  Jer.  li.  59  ; Bar. 
i.  1),  and  of  distinguished  acquirements ; and  his 
brother  Serai  all  held  an  honourable  office  in  the 
Cox.  I).  B. 
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court  of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  li.  59).  His  enemies 
accused  him  of  influencing  Jeremiah  in  favour  of 
the  Chaldaeans  (Jer.  xliii.  3;  cf.  xxxvii.  13);  and 
he  was  thrown  into  prison  with  that  prophet,  where 
he  remained  till  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  B.c.  586. 
By  the  permission  of  Nebuchadnezzar  he  remained 
with  Jeremiah  atMizpeh  (Jos.  Ant.  x.  9,  §1)  ; but 
was  afterwards  forced  to  go  down  to  Egypt  (Jer. 
xliii,  6).  Nothing  is  known  certainly  of  the  close 
ot  his  life.— 2.  The  son  of  Zabbui,  who  assisted 
Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  20).— 3.  A priest,  or  family  of  priests, 
who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
x.  0).— 4.  The  son  of  Col-hozeh,  a descendant  of 
Perez,  or  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

Baruch,  the  Book  of,  is  remarkable  as  the 
only  book  in  the  Apocrypha  which  is  formed  on 
the  model  of  the  Prophets  ; and  though  it  is 
wanting  in  originality,  it  presents  a vivid  reflection 
of  the  ancient  prophetic  fire.  It  may  be  divided 
into  two  main  paits  i.-iii.  8,  and  iii.  9-end.— 
1.  The  book  at  present  exists  in  Greek,  and  in 
several  translations  which  were  made  from  the 
Greek.  Of  the  two  Old  Latin  versions  which 
remain,  that  which  is  incorporated  in  the  Vulgate 
is  generally  literal ; the  other  is  more  free.  The 
vulgar  Syriac  and  Arabic  follow  the  Greek  text 
closely.— 2.  The  assumed  author  is  undoubtedly 
the  companion  of  Jeremiah,  but  the  details  of  the 
book  are  inconsistent  with  the  assumption.  It 
exhibits  not  only  historical  inaccuracies,  but  also 
evident  traces  of  a later  date  than  the  beginning  of 
the  captivity  (iii.  9 ff.,  iv.  22  ff. ; i.  3 ff.  Comp. 
2 K.  xxv.  27).— 3.  The  book  was  held  in  little 
esteem  among  the  Jews ; though  it  is  stated  in  the 
Greek  text  of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  that  it 
was  read,  together  with  the  Lamentations,  “ on 
the  tenth  day  of  the  month  Gorpiaeus " (».  c.  the 
Day  of  Atonement).  From  the  time  of  Irenaeus  it 
was  frequently  quoted  both  in  the  East  and  iu  the 
West,  and  generally  as  the  work  of  Jeremiah.  It 
was,  however,  “ obelized  ” throughout  in  the  LXX. 
as  deficient  in  the  Hebrew.  At  the  Council  of 
Trent  Baruch  was  admitted  into  the  L'omish  Canon  ; 
but  the  Protestant  churches  have  unanimously 
placed  it  among  the  Apocryphal  books.— 4.  Con- 
siderable discussion  has  been  raised  as  to  the  ori- 
ginal language  of  the  book.  Those  who  advocated 
its  authenticity  generally  supposed  that  it  was  first 
written  in  Hebrew.  Others  again  have  maintained 
that  the  Greek  is  the  original  text.  The  truth 
appears  to  lie  between  these  two  extremes.  The 
two  divisions  of  the  book  are  distinguished  by 
marked  peculiarities  of  style  and  Language.  The 
Hebraic  character  of  the  first  part  is  such  as  to 
mark  it  as  a translation  and  not  as  the  work  of  a 
Hebraizing  Greek.  The  second  part,  on  the  other 
hand,  closely  approaches  the  Alexandriue  type.— 5. 
The  most  probable  explanation  of  this  contrast  is 
gained  by  supposing  that  some  one  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  Alexandrine  translation  of 
Jeremiah  found  the  Hebrew  fragment  which  forms 
the  basis  of  the  book  already  attached  to  the 
writings  of  that  prophet,  and  wrought  it  up  into 
its  present  form.— 6.  There  arc  no  certain  data 
by  which  to  fix  the  time  of  the  composition  of 
Baruch.  The  present  boo  must  be  placed  con- 
siderably later,  probably  about  the  time  of  the 
war  of  liberation  (l«.C.  16  ),  or  somewhnt  earlier. 
—7.  The  Epistle  of  Jcre  iah,  which,  according  to 
the  authority  of  some  G eek  MSS.,  stand*  in  the 
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English  version  ns  the  6th  chapter  of  Baruch,  is 
the  work  of  a Inter  period.  Jt  may  be  assigned 
with  probability  to  the  tirst  century  B.C.— 8.  A 
Syriac  first  Epistle  of  Baruch  “ to  the  nine  and  a 
half  tribes’*  is  found  in  the  London  and  Paris 
Polyglotts.  Fritzsche  considers  it  to  be  the  pro- 
duction of  a Syrian  monk. 

Barzil'laL  1.  A wealthy  Gileadite  who  showed 
hospitality  to  David  when  he  fled  from  Absalom 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  27).  On  the  score  of  his  age,  and 
probably  from  a feeling  of  independence,  he  declined 
the  king’s  offer  of  ending  his  days  at  court  (2  Sam. 
six.  32-39).  The  descendants  of  his  daughter,  who 
married  into  a priestly  family,  were  unable,  after 
the  captivity,  to  prove  their  genealogy  (Ezr.  ii. 
61 ; Neh.  vii.  63.)— 2c  A Meholathite,  whose  son 
Adriel  married  Michal,  Saul’s  daughter  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  8). 

Baa'aloth,  1 Esd.  v.  31.  [Bazlith.] 

Bas  cama,  a place  in  Gilead  where  Jonathan 
Mnccabaeus  was  killed  by  Trypho  (1  Macc.  xiii.  23). 
No  trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Bashan,  a district  on  the  east  of  Jordan.  It  is 
not,  like  Argob  and  other  districts  of  Palestine,  dis- 
tinguished by  one  constant  designation,  but  is  some- 
times spoken  of  as  the  “ land  of  Bashan,”  (1  Chr. 
v.  11;  and  comp.  Num.  xxi.  33,  xxxii.  33),  and 
sometimes  as  “all  Bashan;”  (Deut.  iii.  10,  13; 
Josh.  xii.  5,  xiii.  12,  30),  but  most  commonly 
without  any  addition.  It  was  taken  by  the  children 
of  Israel  after  their  conquest  of  the  land  of  Sihou 
from  Arnon  to  Jabbok.  They  “ turned  ” from  their 
road  over  Jordan  and  “ went  up  by  the  way  of 
Bashan”  to  Edrei  on  the  western  edge  of  the  Lejah. 
[Edrki.]  Here  they  encountered  Og  king  of 
Bashan,  who  “ came  out  ” probably  from  the  na- 
tural fastnesses  of  Argob,  only  to  meet  the  entire 
destruction  of  himself,  his  sons,  and  all  his  people 
(Num.  xxi.  33-35;  Deut.  iii.  1-3).  The  limits  of 
Bashan  are  very  strictly  defined.  It  extended  from 
the  “ holder  of  Gilead  ” on  the  south  to  Mount 
Hermon  on  the  north  (Deut.  iii.  3,  10,  14 ; Josh, 
xii.  5 ; 1 Chr.  v.  23),  and  from  the  Arabah  or 
Jordan  valley  on  the  west  to  Salchah  ( Sulkhad ) and 
the  border  of  the  Gcshurites,  and  the  Maachathites  on 
the  east  (Josh.  xii.  3-5  ; Deut.  iii.  10).  This  im- 
portant district  was  bestowed  on  the  half  tribe  of 
Manasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  29-31),  together  with  “half 
Gilead.”  It  is  just  named  in  the  list  of  Solomon’s 
commissariat  districts  (IK.  iv.  13).  And  here, 
with  the  exception  of  one  more  passing  glimpse, 
closes  the  history  of  Bashan  as  far  as  the  Bible  is 
concerned.  It  vanishes  from  our  view  until  we 
meet  with  it  as  being  devastated  by  Hazael  in  the 
reign  of  Jehu  (2  K.  x.  33).  After  the  captivity, 
Bashan  is  mentioned  as  divided  into  four  provinces 
— Gaulnnitis  [Golan],  Auranitis  [Hauran],  Tra- 
chonitis  [ARGOB],  and  Batanaea,  or  Ard-el-Bath- 
anyeh,  which  lies  on  the  east  of  the  Lejah  and 
the  north  of  the  range  of  Jebel  Hauran  or  ed 
Druze. 

Ba'ahan-ha'voth-ja’ir,  a name  given  to  Argob 
after  its  conquest  by  Jair  (Deut.  iii.  14). 

Bash'emath,  daughter  of  Ishmnrl,  the  last  mar- 
ried of  the  three  wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  3,  4, 
13),  from  whose  son,  Keuel.  four  tribes  of  the 
Edomites  were  descended.  When  first  mentioned 
she  is  called  Mahalath  (Gen.  xxviii.  9) ; whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  name  Bashemath  is  in  the  nar- 
rative (Gen.  xxvi.  34)  given  to  another  of  Esau’s 
wives,  the  daughter  of  Eton  the  Hittite.  The 
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Samaritan  text  seeks  to  remove  this  difficulty  by 
reading  Mahalath  instead  of  Bashemath  in  the  gene- 
alogy. We  might  with  more  probability  suppose 
that  this  name  (Bashemath)  has  been  assigned  to 
the  wrong  person  in  one  or  other  of  the  passages ; 
but  if  so  it  is  impossible  to  determine  which  is 
erroneous. 

Basin.  Among  the  smaller  vessels  for  the 
Tabernacle  or  Temple  service,  many  must  have 
been  required  to  receive  from  the  sacrificial  victims 
the  blood  to  be  sprinkled  for  purification.  Moses, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  great  ceremony  of  purifica- 
tion in  the  wilderness,  put  half  the  blood  in  “ the 
basins  ” or  bowls,  and  afterwards  sprinkled  it  on 
the  people  (Ex.  xxiv.  6,  8).  Among  the  vessels 
cast  in  metal,  whether  gold,  silver,  or  brass,  by 
Hiram,  for  Solomon,  besides  the  Inver  and  great  sea, 
mention  is  made  of  basins,  bowls,  and  cups.  Of 
the  first  (marg.  hotels)  he  is  said  to  have  made  100 
(2  Chr.  iv.  8 ; 1 K.  vii.  45,  46  ; comp.  Ex.  xxv.29 
and  1 Chr.  xxviii.  14,  17).  The  form  and  material 
of  these  vessels  can  only  be  conjectured  from  the 
analogy  of  ancient  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  specimens 
of  works  of  the  same  kind.  The  “ basin  ’’  from 
which  our  Lord  washed  the  disciples’  feet,  vnrriip, 
was  probably  deeper  and  larger  than  the  hand-basin 
for  sprinkling. 

Basket.  The  Hebrew  terms  used  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  this  article  are  as  follows  : (1)  Sal,  so  called 
from  the  twigs  of  which  it  was  originally  made, 
specially  used  for  holding  bread  (Gen.  xl.  16  ff. 
Ex.  xxix.  3,  23  ; Lev.  viii.  2, 26,  31 ; Num.  vi.  15, 
17,  19).  The  form  of  the  Egyptian  bread-basket 
is  delineated  in  Wilkinson’s  Anc.  Egypt,  iii.  226, 
after  the  specimens  represented  in  the  tomb  of 
Raineses  III.  We  must  assume  that  the  term  sal 
passed  from  its  strict  etymological  meaning  to  any 
vessel  applied  to  the  purpose.  In  Judg.  vi.  1st, 
meat  is  served  up  in  a sal,  which  could  hardly  hare 
been  of  wickerwork.  (2)  Salsil/Sth,  a word  of  kin- 
dred origin,  applied  to  the  basket  used  in  gathering 
grapes  (Jer.  vi.  9).  (3)  Tens,  in  which  the  first- 

fruits  of  the  harvest  were  presented  (Deut.  xxvi.  2, 
4).  From  its  being  coupled  with  the  kneading- 
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bowl  (A.  V.  “store,”  Deut.  xxviii.  5,  17),  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  also  used  for  household  pur- 
poses, perhai's  to  bring  the  corn  to  the  mill.  (4) 
Cilub,  so  called  from  its  similarity  to  a birdcage  or 
trap,  probably  in  regard  to  its  having  a lid  : it  *** 
used  tor  carrying  fruit  (Am.  viii.  1,  2).  (5)  /hiJ. 
used  for  carrying  fruit  (Jer.  xxiv.  1,  2),  as  well  as 
on  a larger  scale  for  carrying  clay  to  the  brickyard 
(Ps.  lxxxi.  6;  pots,  A.V.),  or  for  holding  bulky 
articles  (2  K.  x.  7).  In  the  N.  T.  baskets  are  de- 
scribed under  the  three  following  terms,  K^>tros, 
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rrvpfr,  eapyayrj.  The  last  occurs  only  in  2 Cor. 
a.  33,  in  describing  St.  Paul’s  escape  from  Da- 
suscus.  With  regard  to  the  two  former  words,  it 
sat  be  remarked  that  the  first  is  exclusively  used 
in  the  description  of  the  miracle  of  feediug  the  five 
thousand  (Matt.  xiv.  20,  xvi.  9 ; Mark  vi.  43 ; 
Lake  ix.  17  ; John  vi.  13),  and  the  second,  in  that 
cf  the  four  thousand  (Matt.  xv.  37 ; Mark  viii.  8)  : 
the  distinction  is  most  definitely  brought  out  in 
Maik  riii.  19,  20. 

Bas  znath,  a daughter  of  Solomon,  married  to 
Ahimatr,  one  of  his  commissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv. 
15). 

Bai’sa,  1 Esd.  v.  16.  [Bezai.] 

Ba'itai,  1 Esd.  v.  31.  [Besai.J 
Bastard.  Among  those  who  were  excluded  from 
altering  the  congregation,  even  to  the  tenth  genera- 
tjca,  was  tiie  mamzer  (A.  V.  bastard),  who  was 
classed  in  this  respect  with  the  Ammonite  and 
Moabite  (Deut.  xiiii.  2).  The  term  is  not,  how- 
ever, applied  to  any  illegitimate  offspring,  bom  out 
of  wedlock,  but  is  restricted  by  the  Rabbins  to  the 
issv  of  any  connexion  within  the  degrees  prohibited 
U the  Law.  A mamzer,  according  to  the  Mislina 
(Tdamcth,  iv.  13),  is  one,  says  K.  Akiba,  who 
is  bom  of  relations  between  whom  marriage  is 
Ssbidden.  Simeon  the  Temnnite  says,  it  is  every 
we  wh*e  parents  are  liable  to  the  punishment  of 
“eating  off"  by  the  hands  of  Heaven  ; R.  Joshua, 
ever  o « whose  parents  are  liable  to  death  by  the 
haw  of  judgment,  as,  for  instance,  the  offspring  of 
adahay.  The  ancient  versions  (LXX.,  Vulg., 
Syr.),  add  another  class,  the  children  of  a harlot, 
ad  a this  sense  the  term  manzer  or  manser  sur- 
est in  Pontifical  law  (Selden,  (le  Succ.  in  bon. 
c.  hi.) : 

“ Hxzxri w sasrtom.  sed  moecha  no  this  dedit  ortum.1' 
The  duidof  a goi,  or  non-Israelite,  and  a mamzer 
ako  reioned  by  the  Talmudists  a mamzer,  as 
the  i«ae  of  a slave  and  a mamzer,  and  of  a 
s female  proselyte.  The  tenn  also  occuis 
in  Zea.  ix.  6,  “ a bastard  shall  dwell  iu  Ashdod,” 
•'here  it  seems  to  denote  a foreign  race  of  mixed 
jpariom  birth.  Dr.  Geiger  infers  from  this 
that  mamzer  specially  signifies  the  issue 
fcca  marriages  between  the  Jews  aud  the  wo- 
®a  of  Ashdod  as  are  alluded  to  in  Neh.  xiii. 

24,  and  applies  it  exclusively  to  the  Philistine 
bisard. 

Bat  (’ ataliipti ),  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  its  rendering  of  this 
*wL  It  is  true  that  in  the  A.  V.  of  Lev.  xi.  19, 
**1  I)eat.  xiv.  18,  the  * dtaUeph  closes  the  lists  of 
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“fowls  that  shall  not  be  eaten but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  ancients  considered  the  bat  to 
partake  of  the  nature  of  a bird,  and  the  Hebrew 
6ph,  “ fowls,”  which  literally  means  “ a wing,” 
might  be  applied  to  any  winged  creature.  Besides 
the  passages  cited  above,  mention  of  the  bat  occurs 
in  Is.  ii.  20:  “In  that  day  a man  shall  cast  his 
idols  of  silver  and  his  idols  of  gold  ....  to  the 
moles  and  to  the  bats ;”  and  in  Baruch  vi.  22,  in 
the  passage  that  so  graphically  sets  forth  the  vanity 
of  the  Babylonish  idols : “ Their  faces  nrc  blacked 
through  the  smoke  that  cometh  out  of  the  temple ; 
upon  their  bodies  and  heads  sit  bats,  swallows,  and 
birds,  and  the  cats  also.”  Many  travellers  have 
noticed  the  immense  numbeis  of  bats  that  are  found 
in  caverns  in  the  East,  and  Layard  says  that  on  the 
occasion  of  a visit  to  a cavern  these  noisome  beasts 
compelled  him  to  retreat. 

Bath,  Bathing.  This  was  a prescribed  part  of 
the  Jewish  ritual  of  purification  in  cases  of  acci- 
dental, leprous,  or  ordinary  uncleanness  (Lev.  xv. 
xvi.  28,  xxii.  6;  Num.  xix.  7,  19;  2 Sam. 
xi.  2,  4;  2 K.  v.  10);  as  also  after  mourning, 
which  always  implied  defilement  (Ruth  iii.  3 ; 
2 Sam.  xii.  20.)  The  high-priest  at  his  inaugura- 
tion (Lev.  xiii.  6)  and  on  the  day  of  atonement, 
once  before  each  solemn  act  of  propitiation  (xvi.  4, 

24) ,  was  also  to  bathe.  A ba tiling-chamber  was 
probably  included  in  houses  even  of  uo  great  rank  in 
cities  from  early  times  (2  Sam.  xi.  2) ; much  more 
in  those  of  the  wealthy  in  later  times ; often  in 
gardens  (Susan.  15).  With  bathing,  anointing  was 
customarily  joined  ; the  climate  making  both  these 
essential  alike  to  health  and  pleasure,  to  which 
luxury  added  the  use  of  perfumes  (Susan.  17  ; Jud. 
x.  3 ; Esth.  ii.  12).  The  “ pools,”  such  as  that  of 
Siloam,  and  Hezekiah  (Neh.  iii.  15,  16;  2 K.  xx. 
20;  Is.  xxii.  11  ; John  ix.  7),  often  sheltered  by 
porticoes  (John  v.  2),  are  the  first  indications  we 
have  of  public  bathing  accommodation. 

Bath.  [Measures.] 

Batffi-Jrab'bim,  the  gate  of)  one  of  the  gates 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Heshbon  [Cant.  vii.  4 [5]). 
The  “ Gate  of  Bathrabbim  ” at  Ileshbou  would, 
according  to  the  Oriental  custom,  be  the  gate  point- 
ing to  a town  of  that  name.  The  only  place  in  this 
neighbourhood  at  all  resembling  Bathrabbim  in 
sound  is  Rabbah.  Future  investigations  may  settle 
this  point. 

Batluhe'ba  (2  Sam.  xi.  3,  &c. ; also  called  Bath- 
shua  in  1 Chr.  iii.  5),  the  daughter  of  Elinm  (2 
Sam.  xi.  3),  or  Ammiel  (1  Chr.  iii.  5),  the  son  of 
Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34),  and  wife  of  Uriah 
the  Hittite.  The  child  which  was  the  fruit  of  her 
adulterous  intercourse  with  David  died  ; but  after 
marriage  she  became  the  mother  of  four  sons,  Solo- 
mon (Matt.  i.  6),  Shimea,  Shobab,  and  Nathan. 
When  Adonijah  attempted  to  set  aside  in  his  own 
favour  the  succession  promised  to  Solomon,  Bath- 
sheba  was  employed  by  Nathan  to  inform  the  king 
of  the  conspiracy  (1  K.  i.  11,  15,  23).  After  the 
accession  of  Solomon,  6he,  as  queen-mother,  re- 
quested permission  of  her  sou  for  Adonijah  to  take 
iu  marriage  Abishag  the  Shunamite  (1  K.  ii.  21- 

25) . 

Bath-shn'a.  [Bathsiieba.] 

Bath-zachari  as,  a place,  named  only  1 Macc.  vi. 
32,  33,  to  which  Judas  Maccabneus  marched  from 
Jerusalem,  and  where  he  encamped  for  the  relief  of 
Bethsura.  The  two  places  were  seventy  stadia 
apart,  and  the  approaches  to  Bathxacharias  were 
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intricate  and  confined.  This  description  is  met  in 
every  respect  by  the  modern  Beit  Sa/idHch,  nine 
miles  north  of  Beit  stir.  [Bbthzub.] 

Battle-ax,  Jer.  li.  20  [Maul], 

Bav'ai,  son  of  Henndnd,  ruler  of  the  district  of 
Keilah  in  the  time  of  Kehetniah  (Neh.  iii.  18). 

Bay-tree  (csrdch).  It  is  difficult  to  see  upon 
what  grounds  the  translator*  of  the  A.  V.  have 
understood  the  Hebrew  word  of  Ps.  xxrrii.  35  to 
signify  a “ bay-tree.”  Most  of  the  Jewish  doctors 
understand  by  the  term  eer&ch  “ a tree  which 
grows  in  its  own  soil  "—one  that  has  never  been 
transplanted;  which  is  the  interpretation  given  in 
.the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  The  word  ezrdeh,  literally 
signifies  a u native,"  in  contradistinction  to  '*  a 
stranger,”  or  “ A foreigner." 

Bazlith,  “Children  of  B."  were  amongst  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh. 
vii.  54).  In  Ear.  ii.  52,  the  name  1*  given  as 
BazLUTII,  and  in  1 Esd.  v.  31  as  BaSALOTH. 

Bazluth  [Bazlith]. 

’ Bdellium  ( bcddlach ),  a precious  substance,  the 
name  of  which  occurs  in  Gen.  ii.  12,  with  “ gold  " 
and  “ onyx  stone,”  as  one  of  the  productions  of  the 
land  of  Mavilah,  end  in  N urn.  xi.  7,  where  manna 
is  in  colour  compared  to  bdellium.  It  is  quite  im- 
possible to  say  whether  beddlach  denotes  a mineral, 
or  an  animal  production,  or  a vegetable  exudation. 
Bdellium  is  an  odoriferous  exudation  from  a tree 
which  Is  perhaps  the  Bora$*us  fiaUUiformit , Lin., 
of  Arabia  helix. 

Beali'ah,  a Beujamite,  who  went  over  to  David 
at  Ziklag  ( i Chr.  xii.  5). 

Be  aloth,  a town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 

(Josh.  xv.  24). 

Be' tin,  Children  of,  a tribe,  apparently  of  pre- 
datory Bedouin  habits,  who  were  destroyed  by 
Judas  Maocaboeus  (l  Msec.  v.  4).  The  name  has 
been  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Beon. 

Beans  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28  ; Ex.  iv.  91.  Beans 
are  cultivated  In  Palestine,  which  produces  many 
of  the  leguminous  order  of  plants,  such  as  lentils, 
kidney-beans,  vetches,  kc.  Deans  are  in  blossom 
in  January;  they  have  been  noticed  in  flower  at 
Lydda  on  the  23rd,  and  at  Sidon  and  Acre  even 
earlier ; they  continue  in  flower  till  March.  In 
Egypt  beans  are  sown  in  November  and  reaped  in 
the  middle  of  February,  but  in  .Syria  the  harvest 
is  later. 

Boar.  The  Syrian  bear  (Urettt  Syriaeus ),  which 
is  without  doubt  the  animal  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  is  still  found  on  the  higher  mountains  of 
Palestine.  During  the  summer  months  these  bears 
keep  to  the  snowy  parts  of  Lebanon,  but  descend  in 
winter  to  the  villages  and  gardens  * it  is  probable 
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also  that  at  this  period  in  former  days  they  n 
tended  their  visits  to  other  parts  of  Palestine.  We 
read  in  Scripture  of  bears  being  found  in  a wood 
between  Jericho  ami  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  24)  ; it  is  not 
improbable  therefore  that  the  destruction  of’  the 
forty -two  children  who  mocked  Elisha  took  place 
some  time  in  the  winter,  when  these  animals  in- 
habited the  lowlands  of  Palestine.  The  ferocity 
of  the  bear  wheu  deprived  of  its  young  is  alluded  to 
in  2 8am.  xvii.  8 ; Prov.  xvii.  12;  Hos.xiii,  8;  its 
attacking  flocks  in  1 Sam.  xvii.  34,  &c.  ; its  crafti- 
ness in  ambush  in  Lam.  iii.  10,  and  that  it  was  a 
dangerous  enemy  to  man  we  learn  from  Am.  v.  19. 
The  passage  in  Is.  lix.  1 1 would  be  better  translated, 
**  we  groan  like  bears,”  in  allusion  to  the  animals 
plaintive  groaning  noise.  The  bear  is  mentioned 
also  in  Rev.  xiii.  2 ; in  Dan.  vii.  5;  Wisd.  xi.  17; 
Ecclus.  xivii.  3. 

Board.  Western  Asiatics  have  always  cherished 
the  beatd  as  the  badge  of  the  dignity  of  manhood, 
mid  attached  to  it  the  importance  of  a feature.  The 
Egyptians  on  the  contrary,  sedulously,  for  the  most 
part,  shaved  the  hair  of  the  face  and  head,  and 
compelled  their  slaves  to  do  the  like.  The  enemies 
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of  the  Egyptians,  including  probably  many  of  the 
nations  of  Canaan,  Syria,  and  Armenia,  &c.,  are 
represented  neatly  always  bearded.  In  the  Ninevita 
monuments  is  a series  of  battle- view*  fiom  the 
capture  of  I.achish  by  Sennacherib,  in  which  the 
captives  have  beards  Tcry  like  some  of  those  in  the 
Egyptian  atonements.  There  is,  however,  an 
appearance  of  conventionalism  both  in  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  treatment  of  the  hair  ami  beard  on  monu- 
ments, which  prevents  our  accepting  it  as  chaise- 
tensile.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  decide  with  certainty 
the  meaning  of  the  precept  (Lev.  xix.  27,  xxi.  5) 
regarding  the  “ centers  of  the  beard.”  Probably  th# 
Jews  retained  the.  hair  on  the  sides  of  the  face 
between  the  car  and  the  eye,  which  the  Arabs  atri 
others  shaved  away.  Size  and  fulness  of  beard  sue 
said  to  be  regarded,  at  the  present  day,  as  a mark 
of  respectability  and  trustworthiness.  The  bean! 
is  the  object  of  an  oath,  and  that  on  which  blessings 
or  shame  are  spoken  of  as  resting,  'flic  custom  was 
and  is  to  shave  or  pluck  it  and  the  hair  out  $ 
mourning  (Is.  1.  6,  xv.  2 ; Jer.  xli.  5,  xMii.  37; 
Ext*,  ix.  3;  Bar.  vi.  31);  to  neglect,  ii  in  season* 
of  permanent  affliction  (2  8am.  xix.  24),  and  to  re- 
gard any  insult  to  it  as  the  last  outrage  which 
enmity  can  inflict  (2  Sam.  x.  4).  The  beard  W3* 
the  object  of  salutation  (2  Sam.  xx.  9).  The  dress- 
ing, trimming,  anointing,  &c.  of  the  beard, 
performed  with  much  ceremony  by  pcivons  of  wealth 
and  rank  (Ps.  cxxxiii.  2).  The  removal  of  the  beard 
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was  a port  of  the  ceremonial  treatment  proper  to  a 
leper  (Lev.  xir.  9). 

Beast.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
following  Hebrew  words:— 1.  Behim&h , which  is 
tae  general  name  for  “ domestic  cattle  ” of  any  kind, 
if  esed  also  to  denote  “ any  large  quadruped,”  as 
opposed  to  fowls  and  creeping  things  (Gen.  vi.  7, 
20,  rii.  2 ; Ex.  ix.  25 ; Ler.  xi.  2 ; 1 K.  iv.  33 ; 
Prov.  xxx.  30,  &c.);  or  for  “beasts  of  burden,” 
horse,  mules,  &c.,  as  in  1 K.  xviii.  5,  Neh.  ii.  12, 
14,  See. ; or  the  word  may  denote  “ wild  beasts,” 
ss'm  Deut.  xxxii.  24,  Hab.  ii.  17,  1 Sam.  xvii.  44. 
—2.  Bi"ir  is  used  either  collectively  of  “ all  kinds 
of  cattle,”  like  the  Latin  pecus  (Ex.  xxii.  5 [4]  ; 
Xam.  xx.  4,  8,  1 1 ; Ps.  lxxviii.  48),  or  specially  of 
“beasts  of  border”  (Gen.  xlv.  17).  This  word 
k»  a more  limited  sense  than  the  preceding.— 

S.  Chayyah  is  used  to  denote  any  animal.  It  is, 
however,  very  frequently  used  specially  of  “ wild 
bast,”  when  the  meaning  is  often  more  fully  ex- 
pressed bv  the  addition  of  the  word  hcurs&deh,  (wild 
bast)  “of  the  field"  (Ex.  *xxiii.  11;  Lev.  xxvi. 
2*2;  Dent.  vii.  22 ; Hos.  ii.  12  [14],  xiii.  8;  Jer. 
ih.  9,  &c). 

Bebai.  1.  **  Sons  of  Bebai,”  623  (Neh.  628)  in 
asabsr,  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Exr.  ii.  11  ; Neh.  vii.  16 ; 1 Esd.  v.  13),  and  at 
i liter  period  twenty-eight  more,  under  Zechariah 
the  son  of  Bebai,  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  1 1). 
Four  of  this  family  had  taken  foreign  wives  (Ezr. 
x.  *28;  1 Esd.  ix.  29).  The  name  occurs  also 
«nocg  those  who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  15). 
—2.  Father  of  Zechariah,  who  was  the  leader  of 
the  twenty-eight  men  of  his  tribe  mentioned  above 
(Ezr.  ri».  11). 

Bebai,  a place  named  only  in  Jud.  xv.  4. 

lecher.  1.  The  second  son  of  Benjamin,  ac- 
cording n>t he  list  both  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  and  1 Chr. 
rii.  6;  bet  wnittted  in  1 Chr.  viii.  1.  No  one, 
however,  eaa  look  at  the  Hebrew  text  of  1 Chr. 
viii.  1,  without  at  least  suspecting  that  becoro,  his 
first-bom,  jj  - corruption  of  Beefier,  so  that  the 
gsusise  rawing  would  be,  Benjamin  begat  Bela, 
Beeler,  and  Ashbel,  in  exact  agreement  with  Gen. 
xlvi.  21.  There  is,  however,  another  view  which 
bit  be  taken,  viz.,  that  1 Chron.  viii.  1 is  right, 
xri  that  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  and  1 Chr.  vii.  8,  Becker , 
as  a proper  name,  is  a corruption  of  becdr,  first- 
born, so  that  Benjamin  had  no  son  Becher.  Not- 
withstanding all  the  arguments  in  favour  of  this, 
the  first  supposition  is,  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted, 
Rilstantially  the  true  one,  Bccher  was  one  of 
Benjamin’s  three  sons,  Bela,  Becher,  Ashbel,  and 
came  down  to  Egypt  with  Jacob,  being  one  of  the 
fourteen  descendants  of  Rachel  who  settled  in  Egypt. 
As  regards  the  posterity  of  Becher,  we  have  to 
notice  the  singular  fact  of  there  bring  no  family 
tamed  after  him  at  the  numbering  of  the  Israelites 
in  the  plains  of  Moab,  as  related  in  Num.  xxvi. 
Bat  the  no  less  singular  circumstance  of  there  being 
a Becher,  and  a family  of  Bachritcs,  among  the 
sons  of  Ephraim  (ver.  35),  seems  to  supply  the 
true  explanation.  The  slaughter  of  the  sons  of 
Ephraim  by  the  men  of  Gath,  who  came  to  steal 
tbrir  cattle  out  of  the  land  of  Goshen,  in  that  border 
affray  related  in  1 Chr.  vii.  21,  had  sadly  thinned 
the  boose  of  Ephraim  of  its  males.  The  daughters 
of  Ephraim  must  therefore  have  sought  husbands  in 
other  tribes,  and  in  many  cases  must  have  been 
heiresses.  It  is  therefore  highly  probable  that 
Bccher,  or  his  heir  and  head  of  his  house,  married 
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an  Ephraimitish  heiress,  a daughter  of  Shuthelah 
(1  Chr.  vii.  20,  21),  and  so  that  his  house  was 
reckoned  in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  just  as  Jair,  the 
son  of  Segub,  was  reckoned  in  the  tribe  of  Manasseh 
(1  Chr.  ii.  22;  Num.  xxxii.  40,  41).  The  time 
when  Becher  first  appears  among  the  Ephraimites, 
viz.,  just  before  the  entering  into  the  promised  land, 
when  the  people  were  numbered  by  genealogies  for 
the  express  purpose  of  dividing  the  inheritance  equi- 
tably among  the  tribes,  is  evidently  highly  favour- 
able to  this  view.  (See  Num.  xxvi.  52-56,  xxvii.) 
The  junior  branches  of  Bccher's  family  would  of 
course  continue  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.— 2,  Son 
of  Ephraim,  Num.  xxvi.  35,  called  Bered  1 Chr. 
vii.  20.  Same  as  the  preceding. 

Becho’rath,  son  of  Aphiah,or  Abiah,  and  grand- 
son of  Becher,  according  to  1 Sam.  ix.  1, 1 Chr.  vii.  8. 

Bec'tileth.,  the  plaia.  of,  mentioned  in  Jud. 
ii.  21,  as  lying  between  Nineveh  and  Cilicia.  The 
name  has  been  compared  with  BaxTcuaAAd,  a town 
of  Syria  named  by  Ptolemy,  Bactiali  in  the 
Peutinger  Tables,  which  place  it  21  miles  from 
Antioch. 

Bed  and  Bed-chamber.  We  may  distinguish  in 
the  Jewish  bed  five  principal  parts: — 1.  the  mat- 
tress ; 2.  the  covering  ; 3.  the  pillow  ; 4.  the  bed- 
stead or  support  for  1 ; 5.  the  ornamental  por- 
tions.—!. This  portion  of  the  bed  was  limited 
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to  a mere  mat,  or  one  or  more  quilts.— 2.  A 
quilt  finer  than  those  used  in  1.  In  summer  a 
thin  blanket  or  the  outer  garment  worn  by  day 
(1  Sam.  xix.  13)  sufficed.  Hence  the  law  pro- 
vided that  it  should  not  be  kept  iu  pledge  after 
sunset,  that  the  poor  roan  might  not  lack  his 
needful  covering  (Deut.  xxiv.  13).— 3.  The  only 
material  mentioned  for  this  is  that  which  occurs 
1 Sam.  xix.  13,  and  the  word  used  is  of  doubtful 
meaning,  but  seems  to  signify  some  fabric  woven 
or  plaited  of  goat’s-hair.  It  is  dear,  however,  that 
it  was  something  hastily  adopted  to  serve  as  a 
pillow,  and  is  not  decisive  of  the  ordinary  use.  In 
Ez.  xiii.  18,  occurs  the  word  ccseth,  which  seems 
to  be  the  proper  term.  Such  pillows  are  common 
to  this  day  in  the  East,  formed  of  sheeps  fleece  or 
goat’s-skin,  with  a stuffing  of  cotton,  &c.— 4.  The 
bedstead  was  not  always  necessary,  the  divan,  or 
platform  along  the  side  or  end  of  an  Oriental  room, 
sufficing  as  a support  for  the  bedding.  Yet  some 
slight  and  portable  frame  seems  implied  among  the 
senses  of  the  word,  which  is  used  for  a “ bier  ” 
(2  Sara.  iii.  31),  and  for  the  ordinary  bed  (2  K. 
iv.  10),  for  the  litter  on  which#a  sick  person  might 
be  carried  (1  ,Sam.  xix.  15),  for  Jacob’s  bed  of  sick- 
ness (Gen.  xlvii.  31),  and  for  the  couch  on  which 
guests  reclined  at  a banquet  (Ksth.  i.  6).— 5.  The 
ornamental  portions  were  pillars  and  a canopy  (Jud. 
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xiii.  9),  ivory  carvings,  gold  and  silver,  and  pro- 
bably mosaic  work,  purple  and  fine  linen  (Esth. 
i.  6 ; Cant.  iii.  9,  10).  The  ordinary  furniture  of 
a bedchamber  in  private  life  is  given  in  2 K.  iv.  10. 


B«*1  and  Head-rect.  (Wtlkineoo,  Ancient  Egvpttam.) 


The  “ bed-chamber  ” in  the  Temple  where  Joash 
was  hidden,  was,  probably,  a store-chamber  for 
keeping  beds  (2  K.  xi.  2 ; 2 Chr.  xxii.  1 1).  The  posi- 
tion of  the  bed-chamber  in  the  most  remote  and 
secret  parts  of  the  palace  seems  marked  in  the  pas- 
sages, Ex.  viii.  3,  2 K.  vi.  12. 

Be'dad,  the  father  of  Iladad  king  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  35  } 1 Chr.  i.  46). 

Be' dan.  1.  mentioned  1 Sam.  xii.  11,  as  a Judge 
of  Israel  between  Jerubbaal  (Gideon)  and  Jephthah. 
Some  maintain  him  to  be  the  Jair  mentioned  in 
Judg.  x.  3.  The  Chaldee  Paraphrast  reads  Samson 
for  Bedan;  the  LXX.,  Syr.,  and  Arab,  all  have 
Barak,  a very  probable  correction  except  for  the 
order  of  the  names.  Ewald  suggests  that  it  may 
be  a false  reading  for  Abdon.— 2.  Son  of  Ulam,  the 
son  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  vii.  17). 

Bedei  ah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  who  had  taken  a foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  35). 

Bee  (debdr&h),  Deut.  i.  44;  Judg.  xiv.  8;  Ps. 
cxviii.  12;  Is.  vii.  18.  That  Palestine  abounded 
in  bees  is  evident  from  the  description  of  that 
land  by  Moses,  for  it  was  a land  “ flowing  with 
milk  and  honey nor  is  there  any  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  this  expression  is  to  be  understood 
otherwise  than  in  its  literal  sense.  Modern  travel- 
lers occasionally  allude  to  the  bees  of  Palestine. 
Dr.  Thomson  ( The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  299) 
speaks  of  immense  swarms  of  bees  which  made  their 
home  in  a gigantic  cliff  of  Wady  Kum.  “The 
people  of  M’alia,  several  years  ago,”  he  says,  “ let 
a man  down  the  face  of  the  rock  by  ropes.  He  was 
entirely  protected  from  the  assaults  of  the  bees,  and 
extracted  a large  amount  of  honey  ; but  he  was  so 
terrified  by  the  prodigious  swarms  of  bees  that  he 
could  not  be  induced  "to  repeat  the  exploit.”  This 
forcibly  illustrates  Deut.  xxxii.  13,  and  Ps.  lxxxi.  16, 
as  to  “ honey  out  of  the  stony  rock,”  and  the  two 
passages  out  of  the  Psalms  and  Judges  quoted  above, 
as  to  the  fearful  nature  of  the  attacks  of  these  insects 
when  irritated.  English  naturalists  know  little  of 
the  species  of  bees  that  are  found  in  Palestine.  Mr. 
F.  Smith,  our  best  authority  on  the  Hymenoptem, 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  honey-bee  of  Palestine 
is  distinct  from  the  honey-bee  (A.  mcllifica ) of  this 
country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  attacks 
of  bees  in  Eastern  countries  are  more  to  be  dreader 
than  they  are  in  more  temperate  climates.  Swarms 
in  the  East  are  far  larger  than  they  are  with  us,  and, 
on  account  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  one  can  readily 
imagine  that  their  stings  must  give  rise  to  very 
dangerous  symptoms.  We  can  well,  therefore, 
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understand  the  full  force  of  the  Psalmist’s  com- 
plaint, “ They  came  about  me  like  bees.”  The 
passage  about  the  swarm  of  bees  and  honey  in  the 
lion’s  carcase  (Judg.  xiv.  8)  admits  of  easy  explana- 
tion. The  lion  which  Samson  slew  had  been  dead 
some  little  time  before  the  bees  had  taken  up  their 
abode  in  the  carcase,  for  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
“ after  a time,”  Samson  returned  and  saw  the  bees 
and  honey  in  the  lion’s  carcase,  so  that  as  has  been 
well  observed,  “ if  any  one  here  represents  to 
himself  a corrupt  and  putrid  carcase,  the  occurrence 
ceases  to  have  any  true  similitude,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  in  these  countries  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  heat  will  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
hours  so  completely  dry  up  the  moisture  of  dead 
camels,  and  that  without  their  undergoing  decom- 
position, that  their  bodies  long  remain,  like  mum- 
mies, unaltered  and  entirely  free  from  offensive 
odour.”  The  passage  in  Is.  vii.  18,  “the  Lord 
shall  hiss  for  the  bee  that  is  in  the  land  of  Assyria,” 
has  been  understood  by  some  to  refer  to  the  practice 
of  “ calling  out  the  bees  fiom  their  hives  by  a hiss- 
ing or  whistling  sound  to  their  labour  in  the  fields, 
and  summoning  them  again  to  return  ” in  the  even- 
ing. In  all  probability,  however,  the  expression  in 
Isaiah  has  reference,  as  Mr.  Denham  says,  “ to  the 
custom  of  the  people  in  the  East  of  calling  the 
attention  of  any  one  by  a significant  hiss  or  rather 

Beeli’ada,  one  of  David’s  sons,  bom  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  xiv.  7).  In  the  lists  in  Samuel  the  name 
is  Eu  A da. 

Beel'saniB,  t Esd.  v.  8.  [Bilshax.] 

Beelteth'mus,  an  officer  of  Artaxerxes  residing 
in  Palestine  (1  Esd.  ii.  16,  25).  The  name  is  a 
corruption  of  the  title  of  Kehum,  A.  V.  “chan- 
cellor,” the  name  immediately  before  it  (Ezr.  iv.  8). 

Beel'zebul,  the  title  of  a heathen  deity,  to  whom 
the  Jews  ascribed  the  sovereignty  of  the  evil  spirits 
(Matt.  x.  25,  xii.  24;  Mark  iii.  22;  Luke  xi.  15  ff.). 
The  correct  reading  is  without  doubt  Beelzebul , and 
not  Beelzebub  as  given  in  the  Syriac,  the  Vulg., 
and  some  other  versions.— 1.  The  explanations 
offered  in  reference  to  the  change  of  the  name  may 
be  ranged  into  two  classes,  according  as  they  are 
based  on  the  sound,  or  the  meaning  of  the  word. 
We  should  prefer  the  assumption,  in  connexion  with 
the  former  view,  that  the  change  was  purely  of  an 
accidental  nature.  The  second  class  of  explanations 
carries  the  greatest  weight  of  authority  with  it: 
these  proceed  on  the  ground  that  the  Jews  inten- 
tionally changed  the  pronunciation  of  the  word,  so 
as  either  to  give  a significance  to  it  adapted  to  their 
own  ideas,  or  to  cast  ridicule  upon  the  idolatry  of 
the  neighbouring  nations,  in  which  case  we  might 
compare  the  adoption  of  Sychar  for  Sychem,  Bcth- 
aven  for  Bethel.  Some  connect  the  term  with  zebil, 
habitation,  thus  making  Iieelzebul  = ohto5«rv<fnjr 
(Matt.  x.  25),  the  lord  of  the  dwelling,  whether  as 
the  “ prince  of  the  power  of  the  air  ” (Eph.  ii.  2), 
or  as  the  prince  of  the  lower  world,  or  as  inhabit- 
ing human  bodies,  or  as  occupying  a rminsion  in 
the  seventh  heaven,  like  Saturn  in  Oriental  mytho- 
logy.  Others  derive  it  from  zcbcl,  dung,  thus 
making  Beelzebul,  literally,  the  lord  of  dung,  or 
the  dunghill ; nnd  in  a secondary  sense,  as  zcbcl 
was  used  by  the  Talmudicnl  writers  as  =■  idol  or 
idolatry,  the  lord  of  idols,  prince  of  false  gods.  It 
is  generally  held  that  the  former  of  these  two 
senses  is  more  particularly  referred  to  in  the  X.  1-: 
the  latter,  however,  is  adooted  by  Lightfoot  and 
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Schleusner.  We  hare  lastly  to  notice  the  ingenious 
conjecture  of  Hug  that  the  fly,  under  which  Baal- 
jrbub  was  represented,  was  the  Scarabacws  piilu- 
Ivths  or  d<mghill  beetle , in  which  case  Baalzebub 
sad  Beeizebui  might  be  used  indifferently.— 2.  The 
reference  in  Matt.  x.  25  may  have  originated  in  a 
tinned  resemblance  between  the  application  of 
A'tagsb  to  Baalzebub,  and  that  of  the  Jews  to  our 
Lord  for  the  ejection  of  the  unclean  spirits.  The 
title,  “ prince  of  the  devils,”  may  have  special  re- 
ference to  the  nature  of  the  disease  in  question,  or 
it  nay  have  been  educed  from  the  name  itself  by  a 
faciei  or  real  etymology.  It  is  worthy  of  special 
c-twrration  that  the  notices  of  Beeizebui  are  ex- 
dtorely  connected  with  the  subject  of  demouiacal 
jwsesska,  a circumstance  which  may  account  for 
the  subsequent  disappearance  of  the  name. 

Be  er.  1.  One  of  the  latest  halting-places  of  the 
Israelites,  lying  beyond  the  Arnon,  and  so  called 
beaase  of  the  well  which  was  there  dug  by  the 
u priares  ” and  “ nobles  ” of  the  people,  and  is 
perpetuated  in  a fragment  of  poetry  (Num.  xxi. 
16-18).  This  is  possibly  the  Beer-elim  referred 
to  is  Is.  rv.  8.-2.  A place  to  which  Jotham,  the 
s»  of  Gideou,  fled  for  fear  of  bis  brother  Abimelech 
(Judg.  ix.  21).  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  its 
podtion. 

Beer a,  son  of  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

Be  erih,  prince  of  the  Reubenites,  carried  away 
by  Tiglitb-pileer  ( 1 Chr.  v.  6). 

Beer-elim,  a spot  named  in  Is.  xv.  8 os  on  the 
“border  of  jiloab,”  apparently  the  south,  Eglaim 
being  at  the  north  end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  The  name 
pccU  to  the  well  dug  by  the  chiefs  of  Israel  on 
tiwr  sppoach  to  the  promised  land,  close  by  the 
“ W«  of  Moab/*  (Num.  xxi.  16;  comp.  13). 

Been.  1.  The  Cither  of  Judith,  one  of  the  wives 
of  £san  <0®,  uvi.  34).  [Anah.]— 2.  Rather  of 
the  pwpbrt  Hosea  (Hos.  i.  1). 

Beer-lafca  i-roi,  a well,  or  rather  a living  spring, 
(A.  V.f  i-mimn,  comp.  Jer.  vi.  7)  between  Kadcsh 
Bered,  in  the  wilderness,  “ in  the  way  to  Shur," 
aod  therefore  in  ti.e  “ south  country”  (Gen.  xxiv 
?-},  which,  according  to  the  explanation  of  the  text, 
» named  by  Hagar,  because  God  saw  her  there 
(Gen.  xvi.  14).  By  this  well  Isaac  dwelt  both 
bcire  and  after  the  death  of  his  father  (Gen.  xxiv. 
62,irr.  11).  In  both  these  passages  the  name  is 
giro  in  the  A.  V.  a3  “ the  well  Lahai-roi.”  Mr. 
hew  land  announces  the  discovery  of  the  well  Lahai- 
roi  at  Jfoyfe  or  Moilahi,  a station  on  the  road  to 
Beersheba,  10  hours  south  of  Ruhcibch ; near  which 
a a hole  or  cavern  bearing  the  name  of  Beit  Hagar 
(Ritter,  Sinai,  1086,  7 ) ; but  this  requires  con- 
firmation. 

Beeroth,  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  Hivites 
vho  deluded  Joshua  into  a treaty  of  peace  with 
than ; the  other  three  being  Gibeon,  Chephirah, 
*>d  Kirjath-Jearim  (Josli.  ix.  17).  Beeroth  was 
*itb  the  rest  of  these  towns  allotted  to  Benjamin 
(xriii.  25),  in  whose  possession  it  continued  at  the 
time  of  David,  the  murderers  of  Ish-bosheth  being 
wnusl  as  belonging  to  it  (2  Sam.  iv.  2).  It  is 
more  named  with  Chephirah  and  K.  Jearim  in 
the  lift  of  those  who  returned  from  Babylon  (Ezr. 
h-  25;  Neb.  rii.  29;  1 Esdr.  v.  19).  [Beroth.1 
Beeroth  was  known  in  the  times  of  Eusebius,  and 
his  description  of  its  position  agrees  perfectly  with 
th^t  of  the  modern  el-Birch,  which  stands  at  about 
10  nnles  north  of  Jerusalem  by  the  great  road  to 
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Xablns,  jnst  below  a ridge  which  bounds  the  pros- 
pect  northwards  from  the  Holy  city.  Nahari  “ the 
Beerothite  ” (2  Sam.  xxiii.  37),  or  “ the  Beroth- 
ite”  (1  Chr.  xi.  39),  was  one  of  the  “mighty 
men  ” of  David’s  guard. 

Be  eroth  of  the  Children  of  Jaakan,  the  wells 
of  the  tirbe  of  Bene- Jaakan,  which  formed  one  of 
the  halting-places  of  the  Israelites  in  the  desert 
(Deut.  x.  6).  In  Num.  xxxiii.,  the  name  is  given 
as  Bene  Jaakan  only. 

Beer-she'ba,  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest  places 
in  Palestine,  which  foimed  the  southern  limit  of 
the  country.  There  are  two  accounts  of  the  origin 
of  the  name.— 1.  According  to  the  first,  the  well 
was  dug  by  Abraham,  ami  the  name  given,  because 
there  he  and  Abimelech  the  king  of  the  Philistines 
“sware”  both  of  them  (Gen.  xxi.  31).  But  the 
compact  was  ratified  by  the  setting  apart  of  “ seven 
ewe  lambs  ;”  and  as  the  Hebrew  word  for  “ seven  ” 
is  Sheba,  it  is  equally  possible  that  this  is  the 
meaning  of  the  name.  Here,  and  in  subsequent 
early  notices  of  the  place,  it  is  spelt  Beer-shaba .— 
2.  The  other  narrative  ascribes  the  origin  of  the 
name  to  an  occurrence  almost  precisely  similar,  in 
which  both  Abimelech  the  king  of  the  Philistines, 
and  Phichol,  his  chief  captain,  are  again  concerned, 
with  the  difference  that  the  person  on  the  Hebrew 
side  of  the  transaction  is  Isaac  instead  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xxvi.  31-33).  Here  there  is  no  reference  to 
the  “ seven  ” lambs,  and  we  are  left,  to  infer  the 
derivation  of  Shibah  (not  “ Shebah,”  as  in  the 
A.V.)  from  the  mention  of  the  “ swearing”  in  ver. 
31.  If  we  accept  the  statement  of  ver.  18  as  re- 
ferring to  the  same  well  as  the  former  account,  we 
shall  be  spared  the  necessity  of  enquiring  whether 
these  two  narratives  relate  two  separate  occurrences, 
or  refer  to  one  and  the  same  event,  at  one  timo 
ascribed  to  one,  at  another  time  to  another  of  the 
early  heroes  and  founders  of  the  nation.  There  are 
at  present  on  the  spot  two  priucijuil  wells,  and  five 
smaller  ones.  The  two  princijwl  wells  arc  on  or 
close  to  the  northern  bank  of  the  Wady  cs-Scba’. 
They  lie  just  a hundred  yards  apart,  and  are  so 
placed  as  to  be  visible  from  a considerable  distance. 
The  larger  of  the  two,  which  lies  to  the  east,  is, 
according  to  the  careful  measurements  of  Dr.  Robin- 
son, 12 J feet  diam.,  and  at  the  time  of  his  visit 
(Apr.  12)  was  44  ^ feet  to  the  surface  of  the  water: 
the  masonry  which  encloses  the  well  reaches  down- 
wards for  28  J feet.  The  other  well  is  5 feet  diam., 
and  was  42  feet  to  the  water.  The  curb-stones 
round  the  mouth  of  both  wells  arc  worn  into  deep 
grooves  by  the  action  of  the  r opes  of  so  many  cen- 
turies, and  “ look  as  if  frilled  or  fluted  all  round." 
The  five  lesser  wells  are  in  a group  in  the  bed  of 
the  wady.  On  some  low  hills  north  of  the  large 
wells  are  scattered  the  foundations  and  ruins  of  a 
town  of  moderate  size.  There  arc  no  trees  or  shrubs 
near  the  spot.— From  the  time  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
xlvi.  1)  till  the  conquest  of  the  country  we  only 
catch  a momentary  glimpse  of  Beersheba  in  the 
lists  of  the  cities  in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  28)  given  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (xix.  2 ; 
1 Chr.  iv.  28).  Samuels  sons  were  judges  there 
(1  Sam.  viii.  2).  From  Dan  to  Beersheba  (Judg. 

xx.  1,  S:c.),  or  from  Beersheba  to  Dan  (1  Chr. 

xxi.  2 ; comp.  2 Sam.  xxiv.  2),  became  the  esta- 
blished formula  for  the  whole  of  the  promised  land ; 
just  as  “ from  Geba  to  B.”  (2  K.  xxiii.  8),  or  “ from 
II.  to  Mount  Ephraim  ” (2  Chr.  xix.  4)  was  that 
for  the  southern  kingdom  after  the  disruption. 
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After  the  return  from  the  Captivity  the  formula  is 
narrowed  still  more,  and  becomes  “ from  B.  to  the 
Valley  of  Hinnom  ” (Neh.  xi.  30).  From  the  in- 
cidental references  of  Amos,  we  find  that,  like 
Bethel  and  Gilgal,  the  place  was  in  his  time  the 
seat  of  an  idolatrous  worship,  apparently  connected 
in  some  intimate  manner  with  the  northern  kingdom 
(Am.  v.  5,  viii.  14).  After  this,  with  the  mere 
mention  that  Beersheba  and  the  villages  round  it 
were  re-inhabited  after  the  Captivity  ( Neh.  xi.  30), 
the  name  dies  entirely  out  of  the  Bible  records. 
In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  still  a considerable 
place ; and  later  it  is  mentioned  as  an  episcopal  city 
under  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  It  only  remains 
to  notice  that  it  retains  its  ancient  name  as  nearly 
similar  in  sound  tvs  an  Arabic  signification  will 
permit — Bir  es-Sebd — the  “ well  of  the  lion,”  or 
“ of  seven.” 

Beeah  terah,  one  of  the  two  cities  allotted  to  the 
sons  of  Gershom,  out  of  the  tribe  of  Alonasseh 
beyond  Jordan  (Josh.  xxi.  27).  It  appears  to  be 
identical  with  Ashtaroth  (1  Chr.  vi.  7l). 

Beetle.  [Locust.] 

Beheading.  [Punishments.] 

Be  hemoth.  There  can  be  little  or  no  doubt, 
that  by  this  word  (Job  xl.  15-24)  the  hippopo- 
tamus is  intended,  siuce  all  the  details  descriptive 
of  the  behemoth  accord  entirely  with  the  ascertained 
habits  of  that  animal.  Since  in  the  first  part  of 
Jehovah’s  discourse  (Job  xxxviii.,  xxxix.)  land 
animals  and  birds  arc  mentioned,  it  suits  the 
general  purpose  of  that  discourse  better  to  suppose 
that  aquatic  or  amphibious  creatures  are  spoken  of 


Hippopotamus  amphiblu*. 

in  the  last  half  of  it ; and  since  the  leviathan,  by 
almost  universal  consent,  denotes  the  crocodile,  the 
behemoth  seems  clearly  to  point  to  the  hippopo- 
tamus, his  associate  in  the  Nile.  The  description 
of  the  animal’s  lying  under  “the  shady  trees,” 
amongst  the  “ reeds  ” and  willows,  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  hippopotamus.  It  has  been  argued 
that  such  a description  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
elephant;  but  this  is  hardly  the  case,  for  though 
the  elephant  is  fond  of  frequent  ablutions,  and  is 
frequently  seen  uear  water,  yet  the  constant  habit 
of  the  hippopotamus,  as  implied  in  verses  21,  22, 
seems  to  be  especially  made  the  subject  to  which 
the  attention  is  directed. 

Be  kah.  [Weights  and  Measures.] 

Bel.  [Baal.] 

Bel  and  Dragon.  [Daniel,  Apocryphal 
additions  to.] 

Bela.  1.  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the  plain 
which  was  spared  at  the  intercession  of  Lot,  and 
received  the  name  of  Zoar  (Gen.  xiv.  2,  xix.  22). 
It  lay  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
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on  the  frontier  of  Moab  and  Palestine  (Jerome  on 
Is.  xv.),  and  on  the  route  to  Egypt ; the  connexion 
in  which  it  is  found,  Is.  xv.  5 ; Jer.  xlviii,  34 ; 
Gen.  xiii.  10.  We  first  read  of  Bela  in  Gen.  xiv. 
2,  8.  The  king  of  Bela  is  the  only  one  of  the  five 
confederates  whose  name  is  not  given,  and  this 
suggests  the  probability  of  Bela  having  been  his 
own  name,  as  well  ns  the  name  of  his  city,  which 
may  have  been  so  called  from  him— 2.  Son  of  Beor, 
who  reigned  over  Edom  in  the  city  of  Dinbabah, 
eight  genemtions  before  Saul,  king  of  Israel,  or 
about  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  Bernard  Hyde, 
following  some  Jewish  commentators  (Simon. 
Onomast.  142,  note),  identities  this  Bela  with 
Balaam  the  son  of  Beor ; but  the  evidence  from  the 
name  does  not  seem  to  prove  more  than  identity  of 
family  and  race.  There  is  nothing  whatever  to 
guide  us  as  to  the  age  of  Beor,  or  Bosor,  the  founder 
of  the  house  from  which  Bela  and  Balaam  sprung. 
The  name  of  Beln’s  ancestor  Beor,  is  of  a decidedly 
Chaldee  or  Arameau  form ; and  we  are  expressly 
told  that  Balaam  the  son  of  Beor  dwelt  in  Pethor, 
which  is  by  the  river  of  the  land  of  the  children  of 
his  people,  i.  e.  the  river  Euphrates  ; and  he  him- 
self describes  his  home  as  being  in  Aram  (Num. 
xxii.  5,  xxiii.  1\  Hence  it  is  not  improbable  that 
Bela  the  son  of  Beor,  who  reigned  over  Edom,  was 
a Chaldean  by  birth,  and  reigued  in  Edom  by  con- 
quest. He  may  have  been  contemporary  with 
Moses  and  Balaam.  The  passage  Gen.  xxxvi.  31-39, 
is  given  in  duplicate  1 Chr.  i.  43-51.— 8.  Eldest 
son  of  Benjamin,  according  to  Gen.  xlvi.  21  (A.  V. 
“ Belali  ”),  Num.  xxvi.  38,  40 ; 1 Chr.  vii.  6, 
viii.  1,  and  head  of  the  family  of  the  Belaites. 
—4.  Son  of  Ahaz,  a Reubenite  (1  Chr.  v.  8). 

Belah.  [Bela,  3.] 

Be  laitea,  the,  Num.  xxvi.  38.  [Bela,  3.] 

Belemtu,  1 Esd.  ii.  16.  [Bishlam.] 

Be  lial.  The  translators  of  our  A.  V.,  following 
the  Vulgate,  have  frequently  treated  this  word  ns  a 
proper  name,  and  given  it  in  the  form  Belial,  in 
accordance  with  2 Cor.  vi.  15.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  where  it  is  connected  with  the  expressions 
man  of,  or  son  of : in  other  instances  it  is  trans- 
lated wicked  or  some  equivalent  term(Deut.xr.  9; 
Ps.  xli.  8,  d.  3 ; Prov.  vL  12,  xvi.  27,  xix.  28; 
Nah.  i.  11,  15).  There  can  be  no  question,  how- 
ever, that  the  word  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a pro- 
per name  in  the  0.  T. ; its  meaning  is  worthlessness, 
and  hence  recklessness , lawlessness.  The  expression 
son  or  man  of  Belial  must  be  understood  ns  mean- 
ing simply  a worthless,  lawless  fellow;  it  occurs 
frequently  in  this  sense  in  the  historical  books 
(Judg.  xix.  22,  xx.  13  ; 1 Sam.  i.  16,  ii.  12,1.27, 
xxv.  17,  25,  xxx.  22  ; 2 Sam.  xvi.  7,  xx.  1 ; 1 K. 
xxi.  10 ; 2 Chr.  xiii.  7),  and  only  once  in  the  earlier 
books  (Deut.  xiii.  13).  In  2 Sam.  xxiii.  6,  and 
Job  xxxiv.  18,  Belial  stands  by  itself,  as  a term  of 
reproach.  In  the  N.  T.  the  term  appears  in  the 
form  B t\lap  and  not  BeAfoA,  as  given  in  the 
A.  V.  The  term  as  used  in  2 Cor.  vi.  15  is  gener- 
ally understood  as  an  appellative  of  Satan,  as  the 
personification  of  all  that  was  bad : Bengel  expJai© 
it  of  Antichrist,  as  more  strictly  the  opposite  of 
Christ. 

Bellows.  The  word  occurs  only  in  Jer.  vi.  29, 
“The  bellows  are  burned;”  where  their  use  is  to 
heat  a smelting  furnace.  A picture  of  two  different 
kinds  of  bellows,  both  of  highly  ingenious  construc- 
tion, may  be  found  m Wilkinson,  Anc.  Egypt-  w* 
338.  44  They  consisted,”  he  says,  “ of  • leather, 
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•araral  and  fitted  into  a frame,  from  which  a long 
PI«  extended  for  carrying  the  wind  to  the  fire. 
They  were  worked  by  the  feet,  the  operator  stand- 
ing upon  them,  with  one  under  each  foot,  and 
presaag  them  alternately  while  he  pulled  up  each 
exhausted  skin  with  a string  he  held  in  his  hand. 
In  one  instance  we  observe  from  the  painting,  that 
siren  the  man  lett  the  bellows,  they  were  raised  as 
if  inflated  with  air  ; and  this  would  imply  a know- 
ledge ot  the  Talre.  The  pipes  even  in  the  time  of 
Thothmes  1L,  [supposed  to  be]  the  contemporary 
of  Mato,  appear  to  have  been  simply  of  reed, 
tipped  with  a metal  point  to  resist  the  action  of  the 
fire.” 


Bc&ow*.  CF.  C»l!li*rd.  llechercfta  iwr  Ui  Arts  dtt 
Aruient  Egyptiem.) 

Belli.  There  are  two  words  thus  translated 
in  the  A.  V.,  viz.  pa'imdn,  Kx.  xxviii.  33,  and 
vJiiiiiitk,  Zech.  xiv.  20 ; A.  V.  marg.  “ bridles.” 
In  Ex.  xxviii.  33  the  bells  alluded  to  were  the 
gtAien  ones,  according  to  the  Rabbis  72  in  number, 
which  alternated  with  the  three-coloured  pome- 
pacsv*  rwrnd  the  hem  of  the  high-priest’s  ephod. 
The  object  of  them  was  “that  his  sound  might  be 
Wd  when  be  went  in  unto  the  holy  place,  and 
whea  he  crm*  out,  that  he  die  not  ” (Ex.  xxviii.  34 ; 
Eodus.  xlr.  9).  No  doubt  they  answered  the  same 
perpow  as  the  bells  used  by  the  Brahmins  in  the 
Hindoo  ceremonies,  and  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
dming  the  celebration  of  mass.  To  this  day  bells 
*re  frequently  attached,  for  the  sake  of  their  plea- 
art  soa'id,  to  the  anklets  of  women.  [Anklet.] 
The  litb*  girls  of  Cairo  wear  strings  of  them  round 
their  feet.  In  Zech.  xiv.  20  “ bells  of  the  horses  ” 
» probably  a wrong  rendering.  It  is  more  probable 
that  they  are  not  bells  but  concave  or  flat  pieces  of 
brass,  which  were  sometimes  attached  to  horses  for 
the  sake  of  ornament. 

Bel  maim,  a place  which,  from  the  terms  of  the 
passage,  would  appear  to  have  been  south  of  Do- 
thtbn  (Jud.  vii.  3).  Possibly  it  is  the  same  as 
Belmex. 

Bel ’men,  a place  named  amongst  the  towns  of 
Samaria,  as  lying  between  Bethhoron  and  Jericho 
(Jud.  iv.  4). 

Belshazzar,  the  last  king  of  Babylon.  Ac- 
cording to  the  well-known  narrative  in  Dan.  v.,  he 
wa,  slain  during  a splendid  feast  in  his  palace. 
Similarly  Xenophon  tells  us  that  Babylon  was 
taken  by  Cyrus  in  the  night,  while  the  inhabitants 
wwe  engaged  in  feasting  and  revelry,  and  that  the 
leng  was  killed.  On  the  other  hand  the  narratives 
ot  Berosus  in  Josephus  and  of  Herodotus  differ  from 
tbe  above  account  in  some  important  particulars. 
Berosus  calls  the  last  king  of  Babylon  Nabonnedus 
or  Xabonadias,  and  says  that  in  the  17th  year  of 
bii  reign  Cyrus  took  Babylon,  the  king  having 
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retired  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Borsipptis  or 
Borsippa.  Being  blockaded  in  that  city  Nabonnedus 
surrendered,  his  life  was  spared,  and  a principality 
or  estate  given  to  him  in  Carmania,  where  he  died. 
According  to  Herodotus  the  last  king  was  called 
Labynetus,  a name  easy  to  reconcile  with  the 
Nabonnedus  of  Berosus,  and  the  Nabannidochus  ot 
Megasthenes.  Cyrus,  after  defeating  Labynetus  in 
the  open  field,  appeared  before  Babylon,  within 
which  the  besieged  defied  attack  and  even  blockade. 
But  he  took  the  city  by  drawing  off  for  a time  the 
waters  of  the  Euphrates,  and  then  inarching  in  with 
his  whole  army  along  its  bed  during  a great  Baby- 
lonian festival.  These  discrepancies  have  lately 
been  cleared  up  by  the  discoveries  of  Sir  Henry 
Rawliuson.  From  the  inscriptions  on  some  cylinders 
found  at  Um-Qeer,  it  appears  that  the  eldest  son  of 
Nabonnedus  was  called  Bel-shar-ezar,  contracted 
into  Belshazzar,  and  admitted  by  his  father  to  a 
share  in  the  government.  In  a communication  to 
the  Athenaeum,  No.  1377,  Sir  Henry  Rawliuson 
says,  “ we  can  now  understand  how  Belshazzar,  as 
joint  king  with  his  father,  may  have  been  governor 
of  Babylon,  when  the  city  was  attacked  by  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  and  may 
have  perished  in  the  assault  which  followed  ; while 
Nabonnedus  leading  a force  to  the  relief  of  the  place 
was  defeated,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Borsippa, 
capitulating  after  a short  resistance,  and  being 
subsequently  assigned,  according  to  Berosus,  an 
honourable  retirement  iu  Carmania.”  In  Dan.  v.  2, 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  the  father  of  Belshazzar. 
This,  of  course,  need  only  mean  grandfather  or 
ancestor.  Kawlinson  connects  Belshazzar  with 
Nebuchadnezzar  through  his  mother,  thinking  it 
probable  that  Nabu-nahit  would  strengthen  his 
position  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  that  king, 
who  would  thus  be  Belshazzar’s  maternal  grand- 
father. A totally  different  view  is  taken  by  Marcus 
Niebuhr,  who  considers  Belshazzar  to  be  another 
name  for  Evilmerodach,  the  son  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
Ou  Rawlinson’s  view,  Belshazzar  died  B.O.  538  ; on 
Niebuhr’s,  B.c.  559. 

Belteahax'zar.  [Daniel.] 

Ben,  a Levitc  “ of  the  second  degree,”  one  of  the 
portera  appointed  by  David  for  the  ark  (1  Cbr. 
xv.  18). 

Bena’iah.  1.  The  son  of  Jehoiada  the  chief 
priest  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  5),  and  therefore  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi,  though  a native  of  Kabzeel  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
20 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  22),  in  the  south  of  Judah  ; set  by 
David  (1  Chr.  xi.  25)  over  his  bodyguard  of  Che- 
rethites  and  Pelethites  (2  Sam.  viii.  18;  1 K.  i.  38; 
1 Chr.  xviii.  17  ; 2 Sam.  xx.  23)  and  occupying  a 
middle  rank  between  the  first  three  of  the  “ mighty 
men,”  and  the  thirty  **  valiant  men  of  the  aimies  ’ 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  22,  23;  1 Chr.  xi.  25,  xxvii.  6.) 
The  exploits  which  gave  him  this  rank  arc  narrated 
in  2 Sam.  xxiii.  20,  21  ; 1 Chr.  xi.  22.  He  was 
captain  of  the  host  for  the  third  month  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  5).  Benaiah  remained  faithful  to  Solomon 
during  Adonijah’s  attempt  on  the  crown  (1  K.  i. 
8.  10,  32,  38,  44) ; and  was  raised  into  the  place 
of  Joab  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole  army 
(ii.  35,  iv.  4).  He  appears  to  have  had  a son, 
called  after  his  grandfather,  Jehoiada,  who  succeeded 
Ahithophel  about  the  person  of  the  king  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  34).  But  this  is  possibly  a copyist’s  mis- 
take for  “ Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada.”— 2.  Ben- 
aiah the  PlKATHONITE ; an  Ephmimite,  one  of 
David's  thirty  mighty  men  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30 ; 1 Chr. 
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xi.  31),  and  the  captain  of  the  eleventh  monthly 
course  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  14-).— 3.  A Levitc  in  the 
time  of  David,  who  “played  with  a psaltery  on 
Alamoth  ” (1  Chr.  xv.  13,  20,  rvi.  5).— 4.  A priest 
in  the  time  of  David,  appointed  to  blow  the  trumpet 
before  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  24,  xvi.  6).— 6.  A 
I.evite  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  (2  Chr.  xx.  14).— 6. 
A Levite  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  one  of  the  “ over- 
seers of  offerings"  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13).— 7.  One  of 
the  “princes"  of  the  families  of  Simeon  (1  Chr. 
iv.  36).— 8.  Four  laymen  in  the  time  of  Ezra  who 
had  taken  strange  wives. — 1 (Ezr.  x.  25).  [Ba- 
anias.] — 2 (Ezr.  x.  30).  [Naidus.] — 3 (x.  35) 
and  4 (x.  43).  [Banaias.]— 9.  The  father  of 

Pelatinh,  “ a prince  of  the  people  ” in  the  time  of 
Ezekiel  (xi.  1,  13). 

Ben-am'mi,  the  son  of  the  younger  daughter  of 
Lot,  and  progenitor  of  the  Ammonites  (Gen.  xix. 
38). 

Bene'.beralt,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  mentioned  only  in  Josh.  xix.  45.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  the  “ sons  of  Berak  ” who 
gave  their  name  to  this  place  belonged  to  Dan,  or 
were  earlier  settlers  dispossessed  by  the  tribe.  No 
trace  has  been  found  of  it. 

Bene-ja’akan,  a tribe  who  gave  their  name  to 
certain  wells  in  the  desert  which  formed  one  of  the 
halting-places  of  the  Israelites  on  their  journey  to 
Canaan.  [Beekoth  Bene-jaakan.1  In  Num. 
xxxiii.  31,  32,  the  name  is  given  in  the  shortened 
form  of  Bene-jaaean.  The  tribe  doubtless  derived 
its  name  from  Jaakan,  the  son  of  Ezer  son  of  Seir 
the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i.  42),  whose  name  is  also  given 
in  Genesis  (xxxvi.  27)  as  Akan. 

Bene-ke'dem,  “ the  children  of  the  East,"  an 
appellation  given  to  a people,  or  to  peoples,  dwell- 
ing to  the  east  of  Palestine.  It  occurs  in  Geu. 
xxix.  1 ; Job  i.  3 ; Judg.  vi.  3,  33,  vii.  12,  viii. 
10.  In  the  first  three  passages  the  Benc-kcdem 
are  mentioned  together  with  the  Midianites  and  the 
Amalekites ; and  in  the  fourth  the  latter  peoples 
seem  to  be  included  in  this  common  name.  From 
Judg.  vii.  11-15,  it  is  to  be  inferred  that  they  spoke 
a dialect  intelligible  to  an  Israelite : an  inference  bear- 
ing on  an  affinity  of  race,  and  thence  on  the  growth 
of  the  Semitic  languages.  From  1 Iv.  iv.  30  it  is 
difficult  to  deduce  an  argument;  but  Is.  xi.  14, 
Jer.  xlix.  28,  Ez.  xxv.  4,  10,  refer,  apparently,  to 
the  habits  of  the  wandering  Arabs.  From  a con- 
sideration of  these  passages  and  of  Gen.  xxv.  6,  we 
think  that  the  term  Bene-kedem  primarily  signified 
the  peoples  of  the  Arabian  deserts,  and  chielly  the 
tribes  of  Ishmael  and  of  Kcturab,  extending  perhaps 
to  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia ; and  that  it  was 
sometimes  applied  to  the  Arabs  and  their  country 
generally  (Gen.  x.  30). 

Benha'dad,  the  name  of  three  kings  of  Damascus. 
— Benhadad  I.  was  either  son  or  grandson  to 
Kezon,  and  in  his  time  Damascus  was  supreme  in 
Syria.  His  alliance  was  courted  both  by  Batislm  of 
Israel  and  Asa  of  Judah.  He  finally  closed  with 
the  latter  on  receiving  a Large  amount  of  treasure, 
and  conquered  a great  part  of  the  N.  of  Israel, 
thereby  enabling  Asa  to  pursue  his  victorious 
operations  in  the  S.  From  1 K.  xx.  34,  it  would 
appear  that  he  continued  to  make  war  upon  Israel 
in  Oran’s  time,  and  forced  him  to  make  “ streets  ’’ 
in  Samaria  for  Syrian  residents.  [Auab.]  This 
date  is  n.C.  950.— Benhadad  II.,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  also  king  of  Damascus.  Long  wars 
with  Israel  characterised  his  reign,  of  which  the 
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earlier  campaigns  are  described  under  Aitab.  His 
power  and  the  extent  of  his  dominion  are  proved  by 
tire  thirty-two  vassal  kings  who  accompanied  him 
to  his  first  siege  of  Samaria.  Some  time  after  the 
death  of  Ahab,  Benhadad  renewed  the  war  with 
Israel,  attacked  Samaria  a second  time,  and  pressed 
the  siege  so  closely  that  there  was  a terrible  famine 
in  the  city.  But  the  Syrians  broke  up  in  the  night 
in  consequence  of  a sudden  panic.  Soon  after  Ben- 
hadad fell  sick,  and  sent  Hazael  to  consult  Elisha 
as  to  the  issue  of  his  malady.  On  the  day  after 
Hazael’s  return  Benhadad  was  murdered,  but  not, 
as  is  commonly  thought  from  a cursory  reading  of 
2 K.  viii.  15,  by  Hazael.  Ewald  thinks  that  one 
or  more  of  Benhadad’s  own  servants  were  the  mur- 
derers. Benhadad’s  death  was  about  B.C.  890,  and 
he  must  have  reigned  some  30  years.— Benua- 
DAD  III.,  son  of  Hazael,  and  his  successor  on  the 
throne  of  Syria.  His  reign  was  disastrous  for 
Damascus,  and  the  vast  power  wielded  by  his  father 
sank  into  insignificance.  When  he  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  Jehoash  recovered  the  cities  which  Jehoahaz 
had  lost  to  the  Syrians,  and  beat  him  in  Aphek 
(2  K.  xiii.  1 7,  25).  Jehoash  gained  two  more  vic- 
tories, but  did  not  restore  the  dominion  of  Israel  on 
the  E.  of  Jordan.  This  glory  was  reserved  for  his 
successor.  The  date  of  Benhadad  III.  is  B.C.  840. 
His  misfortunes  in  war  are  noticed  by  Amos  i.  4. 

Ben-hail,  one  of  the  princes  whom  king  Jchosha- 
phat  sent  to  teach  in  the  cities  of  Judah  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  7). 

Ben-ha 'nan,  son  of  Shimon,  in  the  line  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

Beni’nn,  a Levite  ; one  of  those  who  sealed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Nch.  x.  13  [14]). 

Ben'jamin.  1.  The  youngest  of  the  children 
of  Jacob,  and  the  only  one  of  the  thirteen  who  was 
born  in  Palestine.  His  birth  took  place  on  the 
load  between  Bethel  and  Bethlehem,  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  latter,  and  his  mother  Rachel  died 
in  the  act  of  giving  him  birth,  naming  him 
with  her  last  breath  Ben-oni,  “son  of  my  sorrow.” 
This  was  by  Jacob  changed  into  Benjamin  (Gen, 
xxxv.  16-18).  The  name  is  worthy  some  atten- 
tion. It  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  “ Son  of 
the  right  hand,"  ».  e.  fortunate,  dexterous.  On 
the  other  hand  the  Samaritan  Codex  gives  the  name 
in  an  altered  form  as  D'D'JD,  son  of  days,  «.  c.  son 
of  my  old  age  (comp.  Geu.  xliv.  20),  which  is 
adopted  by  Philo,  Aben-ezra,  and  others.  In  the 
adjectival  forms  of  the  word  the  first  syllable  is 
generally  suppressed,  as  “ sons  of  Yemini,”  for  sons 
of  Benjamin ; “ man  of  Yemini,”  for  man  of 
Benjamin  (1  Sam.  ix.  21;  xxii.  7);  “land  of 
Yemini,"  for  land  of  Benjamin  (1  Sam.  ix.  4) ; as 
if  the  patriarch’s  name  had  been  originally  Yamin 
(comp.  Gen.  xlvi.  10),  and  that  of  the  tribe  Yemiu- 
ites.  Until  the  journeys  of  Jacob’s  sons  and  of 
Jacob  himself  into  Egypt  we  hear  nothing  of  Ben- 
jamin, and  as  far  as  he  is  concerned  those  well- 
known  narratives  disclose  nothing  beyond  the  tcit 
strong  affection  entertained  towards  him  by  his 
father  and  his  whole-brother  Joseph,  and  the  rela- 
tion in  which  he  stood,  as  if  a mere  darling  child, 
to  the  whole  of  his  family.  Even  the  harsh  natures 
of  the  elder  patrinrehs  relaxed  towards  him.  But 
Benjamin  can  hardly  have  been  the  “ lad  ” which 
we  commonly  imagine  him  to  be,  for  at  the  time 
that  the  patriarchs  went  down  to  reside  in  Egypt, 
when  “ eveiy  man  with  his  house  went  with 
Jacob,"  ten  sons  are  ascribed  to  Benjamin, — a 
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larger  number  than  to  any  of  bis  brothers — and 
two  of  these,  from  the  plural  formation  of  their 
nanws.  were  themselves  apparently  families  (Gen. 
xlvu  21).  Henceforward  the  history  of  Benjamin 
is  the  history  of  the  tribe.  And  up  to  the  time  of 
the  entrance  on  the  Promised  Land  that  histoiy  is 
a meagre  as  it  is  afterwards  full  and  interesting. 
The  proximity  of  Benjamin  to  Ephraim  daring  the 
sareh  to  the  Promised  Land  was  maintained  in  the 
territories  allotted  to  each.  Benjamin  lay  imme- 
diately to  the  south  of  Ephraim  and  between  him 
and  Judah.  The  situation  of  this  territory  was 
highly  favourable.  It  formed  almost  a parallelo- 
gram, of  about  26  miles  in  length  by  12  in 
breadth.  Its  eastern  boundary  was  the  Jordan, 
and  from  thence  it  extended  to  the  wooded  dis- 
trict of  Kirjath-jearim,  a point  about  eight  miles 
west  of  Jerusalem,  while  in  the  other  direction  it 
stretched  from  the  valley  of  Hinnom,  under  the 
" Shoulder  of  the  Jebusite  ” on  the  south,  to  Bethel 
as  the  north.  Thus  Dan  intervened  between  Ben- 
jamin and  the  Philistines,  while  the  communica- 
t»as  with  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  were  in  their 
own  power.  On  the  south  the  territory  ended 
abruptly  with  the  steep  slopes  of  the  hill  of  Jeru- 
salem,— on  the  north  it  melted  imperceptibly  into 
the  possessions  of  the  friendly  Ephraim.  The 
aaralbesj  of  this  district,  hardly  larger  than  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  was,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Josephus,  compensated  for  by  the  excel- 
lence of  the  land.— (1.)  The  general  level  of  this 
fart  of  Palestine  is  very  high,  not  less  than  2000 
feet  above  the  maritime  plain  of  the  Mediterranean 
® the  one  side,  or  than  3000  feet  above  the  deep 
■rail*;  t it  the  Jordan  on  the  other,  besides  which 
thisgHural  level  or  plateau  is  surmounted,  in  the 
<hstrict  sow  under  consideration,  by  a large  number 
of  atirsfnets,  almost  every  one  of  which  has  borne 
»m<  put  ia  the  history  of  the  tribe.— (2).  No  less 
mtportani  than  these  eminences  are  the  torrent- 
hedf  and  Brines  by  which  the  upper  country 
fcreab  down  into  the  deep  tracts  on  each  side  of  it. 
They  formed  then,  as  they  do  still,  the  only  mode 
of  access  from  either  the  plains  of  Philistia  and  of 
Sarou  on  the  west,  or  the  deep  valley  of  the  Jordan 
<o  the  east— The  passes  on  the  eastern  side  are  of 
a ttach  more  difficult  and  intricate  character  than 
&*«  on  the  western.  The  principal  one,  which, 
sow  unfrequented,  was  doubtless  in  ancient  times 
the  main  ascent  to  the  interior,  leaves  the  Arabnh 
behind  the  site  of  Jericho,  and  breaking  through 
the  Wren  hills  with  many  a wild  bend  and  steep 
flcpe,  extends  to  and  indeed  beyond  the  very  cen- 
tral ridge  of  the  table-land  of  Benjamin,  to  the  foot 
of  the  eminence  on  which  stands  the  ruins  of  Bireh, 
the  andent  Beeroth.  Another  of  these  passes  is 
that  which,  since  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  has  been 
the  regular  rood  between  Jericho  and  Jerusalem, 
the  scene  of  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.— 
Such  were  the  limits  and  such  the  character  of 
the  possession  of  Benjamin  as  fixed  by  those  who 
originally  divided  the  land.  But  it  could  not  have 
been  long  before  they  extended  their  limits,  since  in 
the  early  lists  of  1 Chr.  viii.  we  find  mention  made 
ci  Benjamites  who  built  Lod  and  Ono,  and  of 
others  who  were  founders  of  Aijalon  (12,  13),  all 
»hwa  towns  were  beyond  the  spot  named  above  as 
the  westernmost  point  in  their  boundary.  These 
plans  too  were  in  their  possession  after  the  return 
from  the  Captivity  (Nch.  xi.  36).— The  contrast 
krirten  the  warlike  character  of  the  tribe  and  the 
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peaceful  image  of  its  progenitor  ctmes  out  in  many 
scattered  notices.  Benjamin  was  the  only  tribe 
which  seems  to  have  pursued  archery  to  any  pur- 
pose, and  their  skill  in  the  bow  (1  Sam.  xx.  20, 
36 ; 2 Sam.  i.  22  ; 1 Chr.  viii.  40,  xii.  2 ; 2 Chr. 
xvii.  17)  and  the  sling  (Judg.  xx.  16)  are  cele- 
brated. Ehud  the  son  of  Gera  accomplished  his 
purpose  on  Eglon  with  less  risk,  owing  to  his  pro- 
ficiency in  using  his  left  hand,  a practice  appa- 
rently confined  to  Benjamites  (Judg.  iii.  15,  and 
see  xx.  16 ; 1 Chr.  xii.  2).  Baanah  and  Kechab, 
“ the  sons  of  Kimmon  the  Beerothite  of  the  children 
of  Benjamin,”  are  the  only  Israelites  west  of  the 
Jordan  named  in  the  whole  history  as  captains  of 
marauding  predatory  bands.  The  dreadful  deed 
recorded  in  Judg.  xix.,  though  repelled  by  the  whole 
country,  was  unhesitatingly  adopted  and  defended 
by  Benjamin  with  an  obstinacy  and  spirit  truly 
extraordinary.  That  frightful  transaction  was 
indeed  a crisis  in  the  history  of  the  tribe:  the  six 
hundred  who  took  refuge  in  the  cliff  Kimmon  were 
the  only  survivor's.  A long  interval  must  have 
elapsed  between  so  abject  a condition  and  the  cul- 
minating point  at  which  we  next  meet  with  the 
tribe.  Several  circumstances  may  have  conduced 
to  its  restoration  to  that  place  which  it  was  now  to 
assume.  The  Tabemaclu  was  at  Shiloh  in  Ephraim 
during  the  time  of  the  last  Judge ; but  the  Ark 
was  in  Benjamin  at  Kirjath-jearim.  Hamah,  the 
official  residence  of  Samuel,  and  containing  a sanc- 
tuary greatly  frequented  (1  Sam.  ix.  12,  &c.), — 
Mizpeh,  where  the  great  assemblies  of  “all  Israel ” 
were  held  (1  Sam.  vii.  5), — Bethel,  perhnps  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Palestine,  and 
Gibeon,  specially  noted  as  “the  great  high  place” 
(1  K.  iii.  4),  were  all  in  the  land  of  Benjamin. 
The  people  who  resorted  to  these  various  places 
must  gradually  have  been  accustomed  to  associate 
the  tribe  with  power  and  sanctity.  The  struggles 
and  contests  which  followed  the  death  of  Saul  arose 
from  the  natural  unwillingness  of  the  tribe  to  relin- 
quish its  position  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  espe- 
cially in  favour  of  Judah.  Had  it  been  Ephraim, 
the  case  might  have  been  different,  but  Judah  liad 
as  yet  no  connexion  with  the  house  of  Joseph,  and 
was  besides  the  tribe  of  David,  whom  Saul  had 
pursued  with  such  unrelenting  enmity.  The  tact 
and  sound  sense  of  Abner,  however,  succeeded  in 
overcoming  these  difficulties.  Still  the  insults  of 
Shimei  and  the  insurrection  of  Sheba  are  indications 
that  the  soreness  still  existed,  and  we  do  not  hear 
of  any  cordial  co-operation  or  firm  union  between 
the  two  tribes  until  the  disruption  of  the  kingdoms. 
The  alliance  was  further  strengthened  by  a covenant 
solemnly  undertaken  (2  Chr.  xv.  9),  and  by  the 
employment  of  Benjamites  in  high  positions  in  the 
army  of  Judah  (2  C’hr.  xvii.  17).  But  what  above 
all  must  have  contributed  to  strengthen  the  alliance 
was  the  fact  that  the  Temple  was  the  common  pro- 
perty of  both  tr  ibes.  Henceforward  the  history  of 
Benjamin  becomes  merged  in  that  of  the  southern 
kingdom.— 2.  A man  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  son 
of  Bilhan,  and  the  haul  of  a family  of  warriors 
(1  Chr.  vii.  10).— 3.  One  of  the  “sons  ofHarim  ;” 
an  Israelite  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  32). 

Benjamin,  high  gate,  or  gate,  of,  Jer.  xx.  2, 
xxx vii.  13,  xxxviii.  7 ; Zech.  xiv.  10.  [Jeru- 
salem.] 

Beno',  a Levite  of  the  sons  of  Merari  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  26,  27). 
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Ben-o'ni,  the  name  which  the  dying  Rachel 
gave  to  her  newly-born  son,  but  which  by  his 
lather  was  changed  into  Benjamin  (Gen.  xxxv. 
18). 

Ben-zoheth,  a name  occurring  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

Be'on,  a place  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (Num. 
xxxii.  3),  doubtless  a contraction  of  Baal-meox 
(comp.  ver.  38). 

Be  or.  1.  The  father  of  Bela,  one  of  the  early 
Edomite  kings  (Gen.  xxxri.  32 ; 1 Chr.  i.  43).— 
2.  Father  of  Balaam  (Num.  xxii.  5,  xxiv.  3,  15, 
xxxi.  8 ; Deut.  xxiii.  4;  Josh.  xiii.  22,  xxiv.  9; 
Mic.  vi.  5).  He  is  called  Bosor  in  the  N.  T. 

Be  rn,  king  of  Sodom  at  the  time  of  the  invasion 
of  the  rive  kings  under  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2 ; 
also  17  and  21). 

Berachah,  a Benjamite,  who  attached  himself 
to  David  at  Ziklng  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

Ber  achah.,  Valley  of,  a valley  in  which  Jehosha- 
phat  and  his  people  assembled  to  “ bless  ” Jehovah 
after  the  overthiow  of  the  hosts  of  Moabites,  Am- 
mouites,  and  Mehunim,  who  had  come  against  them, 
and  which  from  that  fact  acquired  its  name  of 
“ the  valley  of  blessing”  (2  Chr.  xx.  26).  The 
name  of  Bereiktit  still  survives,  attached  to  ruins 
in  a valley  of  the  same  name  lying  between  Tekun 
and  the  main  road  from  Bethlehem  to  Hebron. 

Berachiah,  a Gershonite  I.evite,  father  of  Asaph 
the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  39).  [Berechiah.] 

Berai’ah,  son  of  Sliimhi,  a chief  man  of  Ben- 
jamin (1  Chr.  viii.  21). 

Bere’a.  1.  A city  of  Macedonia,  to  which  St. 
Paul  retired  with  Silas  and  Timothcus,  in  the 
course  of  his  first  visit  to  Europe,  on  being  per- 
secuted in  Thcssalonica  (Acts  xvii.  10),  and  from 
which,  on  being  again  persecuted  by  emissaries 
from  Thessalonica,  he  withdrew  to  the  sea  for  the 
purjiosc  of  proceeding  to  Athens  (ib.  14,  15).  The 
community  of  Jews  must  have  been  considerable 
in  Berea,  and  their  character  is  described  in  very 
favourable  terms  (ib.  11).  Sopatcr,  one  of  St. 
Paul’s  missionary  companions,  was  from  this  place 
( Acts  xx.  4).  Berea,  now  called  Verria  or  Kara- 
Verna , is  situated  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Olympian  mountain-range,  commanding  an  exten- 
sive view  of  the  plain  of  the  Axius  and  Haliaemon, 
and  has  now  15,000  or  20,000  inhabitants.  A 
few  ancient  remains,  Greek,  Homan,  and  Byzantine, 
still  exist  here.— 2.  The  modem  Aleppo,  mentioned 
in  2 Mncc.  xiii.  4.-3.  A place  in  Judea,  appa- 
rently not  very  far  from  Jerusalem  (1  Mace, 
ix.  4). 

Berechi  ah.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Zorobabcl, 
and  a descendant  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah 
( 1 Chr.  iii.  20).— 2.  A man  mentioned  as  the 
father  of  Meshullam  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  4,  30;  vi.  18).— 3. 
A I.evite  of  the  line  of  Elkanah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16).— 
4.  A doorkeeper  for  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  23).— 5. 
Une  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in 
time  of  king  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12).— 8.  Father 
of  Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  xv.  17).  [Bera- 
C’HIAH.]— 7.  Father  of  Zechariah  the  prophet 
(Zech.  i.  1,  7). 

Be  red.  1.  A place  in  the  south  of  Palestine, 
lwtwecn  which  and  Kadesh  lay  the  well  Iaihni-roi 
(Gen.  xvi.  14).— 2.  A son  or  descendant  of  Ephraim 
( l Chr.  vii.  20),  possibly  identical  with  Becher  in 
Num.  xxvi.  35,  by  a mere  change  of  letters. 
Berenice.  [Bernice.] 
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Be’ri,  son  of  Zophah,  of  the  tribe  of  A slier 
(1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

Beriah..  1.  A son  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17; 
Num.  xxvi.  44  , 45),  from  whom  descended  the 
“ family  of  the  Beriites”  (Num.  xxvi.  44).— 2.  A 
son  of  Ephraim,  so  named  on  account  of  the  state 
of  his  father’s  house  when  he  was  bom  < 1 Chr.  vii. 
20-23).  This  short  notice  is  of  no  slight  historical 
importance ; especially  as  it  refers  to  a period  of 
Hebrew  history  respecting  which  the  Bible  affords 
us  no  other  like  information.  The  event  must  be 
assigned  to  the  time  between  Jacob’s  death  and  the 
beginning  of  the  oppression.  The  indications  that 
guide  us  are,  that  some  of  Ephraim’s  sons  must 
have  attained  to  manhood,  and  that  the  Hebrews 
were  still  free.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
land  in  which  the  men  of  Gath  were  bom  is  the 
eastern  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  if  not  Goshen  itself. 
At  this  time  very  many  foreigners  must  have  been 
settled  in  Egypt.  Or  else  these  men  of  Gath  may 
have  been  mercenaries  like  the  Cherethim  (in 
Egyptian  Shayratana ) who  were  in  the  Egyptian 
service  at  a later  time,  as  in  David’s,  and  to  whom 
lands  were  probably  allotted  as  to  the  native  army. 
—3.  A Benjamite.  He  and  his  brother  Shema 
were  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ajalon,  and 
expelled  the  inhabitants  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  13, 
16.)—4.  A Levite  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  11). 
Berii’tes.  [Beriah,  1.] 

Be  rites,  the,  a tribe  or  people  who  are  named 
with  Abel  and  Beth-maachah — and  who  were  there- 
fore doubtless  situated  in  the  north  of  Palestine- 
mentioned  only  as  having  been  visited  by  Joab  in 
his  pursuit  after  Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri  (2  Sam. 
xx.  14). 

Be'rith,  the  god,  Judg.  ix.  46.  [Baal-uerith.] 

Bemi'ce  and  Bereni'ce,  the  eldest  (Laughter  of 
Herod  Agrippa  i.  (Acts  xii.  1,  &c.).  She  was  lint 
married  to  her  uncle  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  and 
after  his  death  (a.D.  48)  she  lived  under  circum- 
stances of  great  suspicion  with  her  own  brother 
Agrippa  II.,  in  connexion  with  whom  she  is  men- 
tioned Acts  xrv.  13,  23,  xxvi.  30,  as  having  visited 
Festus  on  his  appointment  as  Procurator  of  Judaea. 
She  was  a second  time  married,  to  Polemon,  king 
of  Cilicia,  but  soon  left  him,  and  returned  to  her 
brother.  She  afterwards  became  the  mistress  ot 
Vespasian,  and  of  his  son  Titus. 

Ber'odach-Bal’adan.  2 K.  xx.  12.  [Mero- 
dacii-Baladan.] 

Bo  roth,  1 Esd.  v.  19.  [Beeroth.] 

Be'rothah,  Be’rothaL  The  first  of  these  two 
names,  each  of  which  occurs  once  only,  is  given  bv 
Ezekiel  (xlvii.  16)  in  connexion  with  Hamath  and 
Damascus  as  forming  part  of  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  promised  land.  The  second  is  mentioned 
(2  Sam.  viii.  8)  as  the  name  of  a city  of  Zobilt 
taken  by  David,  also  in  connexion  with  Hamath 
and  Damascus.  Tire  well-known  city  Beinti 
(Berytus)  naturally  suggests  itself  as  identical  with 
one  at  least  of  the  names ; but  in  each  instance  the 
circumstances  of  the  case  seem  to  require  a position 
further  east.  Fiirst  r egards  Berothah  and  BcrotEu 
as  distinct  places,  aud  identifies  tire  first  with 
Berytus. 

Berothite,  the  (1  Chr.  xi.  39).  [BEEr.OTH.J 

Beryl  ( turshlsh ),  occurs  in  Ex.  xxviii.  20,  xxni> 
13  ; Cant.  v.  14  ; Ez.  i.  16,  x.  9,  xxviii.  13;  D»n- 
x.  6.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  tarihi** 
derives  its  name  from  the  place  so  called.  There  u 
little  or  nothing  in  the  passages  where  the  tarsf-is* 
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is  mentioned  to  lead  us  to  anything  like  a satis- 
factory conclusion  as  to  its  identity,  excepting  in 
Coat.  v.  14,  where  we  do  seem  to  catch  a glimmer 
ef  the  stone  denoted : “ His  hands  are  orbs  of  gold 
adorned  with  the  tarshish  stone.”  The  orbs  or  rings 
cf  gold  refer  not  to  rings  on  the  fingers,  but  to  the 
fcige*  themselves,  as  they  gently  press  upon  the 
thumb  and  thus  form  the  figure  of  an  orb  or  a 
ring.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse  is  the  causal 
expletive  of  the  former.  It  is  not  only  said  in  this 
passage  that  the  bands  are  called  orbs  of  gold,  but 
the  reason  why  they  are  thus  called  is  immediately 
ailed — specially  on  account  of  the  beautiful  chry- 
solites with  which  the  hands  were  adorned.  Pliuy 
says  of  the  chrysolitkos , “ it  is  a transparent  stone 
with  a refulgence  like  that  of  gold.”  Since  then 
the  {jd'ien  stone,  as  the  name  imports,  is  admirably 
soiled  to  the  above  passage  in  Canticles,  the  ancient 
chrysolite  or  the  modem  yellow  topaz  appeal's  to 
hare  a better  claim  than  any  other  gem  to  repre- 
»e.t  the  tarshish  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  certainly  a 
letter  ciahn  than  the  beryl  of  the  A.  V.,  a render- 
ing irhich  appears  to  be  unsupported  by  any  kind 
af  evidence. 

3er*elus,  1 Esd.  v.  38.  [Barzillai.] 

Be  sai.  “ Children  of  Besai  ” were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  to  Judaea  with  Zerubbubei 
(Err.  ii.  49  ; Neh.  vii.  52).  [Bastai.] 

Besodei  ah,  father  of  Mcshullam,  one  of  the  re- 
pairers of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  6). 

Basor,  the  brook,  a torrent-bed  or  wady  in 
the  extreme  south  of  Judah,  of  which  mention 
oxura  only  in  1 Sam.  xxx.  9,  10,  21.  It  must 
hare  been  south  of  Ziklag,  but  hitherto  the  situ- 
ziioQ  of  neither  town  nor  wady  has  been  identified. 

Be  tab,  a city  belonging  to  Hadadezer,  king  of 
Zokah,  mentioned  with  Berothai  (2  Sam.  viii.  8). 
Ia  the  parallel  account  1 Chr.  xviii.  8,  the  name  is 
tilled  by  an  inversion  of  letters,  Tibchath.  Ewald 
procotaices  the  latter  to  be  the  correct  reading,  and 
compare*  it  with  Tebach  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

Bet  aae,  a place  apparently  south  of  Jerusalem 
(Jnd.  L 9),  and  possibly  identical  with  Bethanin 
of  Ease  bios,  two  miles  from  the  Terebinth  of  Abra- 
ham and  four  from  Hebron.  This  has  been 
variously  identified  with  Betharath,  Bethainun, 
and  Betaneh  or  Ecbatana  in  Syria,  placed  by  Pliny 
on  Carmel. 

Betwi,  one  of  the  cities  on  the  border  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  25).  By  Eusebius  it  is 
said  to  have  been  then  called  Bebeten,  and  to  have 
eight  miles  east  of  Ptoleroais. 

Beth,  the  most  general  word  for  a house  or 
habitation.  Strictly  speaking  it  has  the  force  of  a 
•*ttkd  dwelling,  as  in  Gen.  xxxiii.  17,  where 
the  building  of  a “house”  marks  the  termination 
of  a stage  of  Jacob’s  wanderings;  but  it  is  also 
employed  for  a dwelling  of  any  kind,  even  for  a 
tent,  as  in  Gen.  xxiv.  32,  Judg.  xviii.  31,  1 Sam. 
i.  7.  From  this  general  force  the  transition  was 
natural  to  a house  in  the  sense  of  a family.  Like 
Aides  in  Latin  and  Dom  in  German,  Beth  has  the 
>prdil  meaning  of  a temple  or  house  of  worship.— 
Eeth  is  more  frequently  employed  in  combination 
with  other  words  to  form  the  names  of  places  than 
any  other  word.  Beth-eked,  the  “ shearing 
house  ” (2  K.  x.  12).  It  lay  between  Jezrccl 
tod  Samaria,  according  to  Jerome  15  miles  from 
the  town  of  Legio,  and  in  the  plain  of  Es- 
draejon.  Beth-haggan’,  “the  garden-house” 
(2  K.  it.  27).  It  is  doubtless  the  same  place 
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as  En'OANNIX,  “spring  of  gardens,”  the  modern 
Jenin. 

Beth-ab’ara,  a place  beyond  Jordan,  in  which, 
according  to  the  Received  Text  of  the  N,  T.,  John 
was  baptizing  (John  i.  28),  apparently  at  the  time 
that  he  baptized  Christ  (comp.  ver.  29,  39,  35). 
If  this  reading  be  correct,  Bethabara  may  be  iden- 
tical with  Beth-bamh,  the  ancient  ford  of  Jordan, 
of  which  the  men  of  Ephraim  took  possession  after 
Gideon’s  defeat  of  the  Midiouites  [Beth-barahJ  ; 
or,  which  seems  more  likely,  with  Beth-nimrah, 
on  the  east  of  the  river,  nearly  opposite  Jericho. 
[Beth-nimrah.]  But  the  oldest  MSS.  (A  B) 
and  the  Yrulgate  have  not  Bethabara  but  Bethany. 

Beth'-anath,  one  of  the  “ fenced  cities  ” ot 
Naphtali,  named  with  Bethshemesh  (Josh.  xix. 
38) ; from  neither  of  them  were  the  Canaanites 
expelled  (Judg.  I 33).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
it  is  spoken  of  its  a village  called  Butanaea,  15  miles 
east  wai-d  of  Caesarea. 

Beth'-anoth,  a town  in  the  mountainous  district 
of  Judah,  named  with  Halhul,  Bethzur,  and  others, 
in  Josh.  xv.  59  only.  It  is  very  probably  the 
modern  Beit-’ ainUn. 

Beth’any,  a village  which,  scanty  as  are  the 
notices  of  it  contained  in  Scripture,  is  more  inti- 
mately associated  in  our  minds  than  perhaps  any 
other  place  with  the  most  familiar  acts  and  scenes 
of  the  last  days  of  the  life  of  Christ.  It  was  situ- 
ated “ at”  ( wp6s ) the  Mount  of  Olives  (Mark  xi.  1 ; 
Luke  xix.  29),  about  fifteen  stadia  from  Jerusalem 
(John  xi.  18),  on  or  near  the  usual  road  from 
Jericho  to  the  city  (Luke  xix.  29,  comp.  1 ; Mark 
xi.  1,  comp.  x.  46),  and  close  by  and  west  (?)  of 
another  village  called  Betuphage,  the  two  being 
several  times  mentioned  together.— There  never 
appears  to  have  been  any  doubt  as  to  the  site  of 
Bethany,  which  is  now  known  by  a name  derived 
from  Lazarus — el-  Azariyeh  or  Lazarich.  It  lies 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  fullv 
a mile  beyond  the  summit,  and  not  very  far  from 
the  point  at  which  the  road  to  Jericho  begins  its 
more  sudden  descent  towards  the  Jordan  valley. 
El-'  Azariyeh  is  a ruinous  and  wretched  village,  a 
wild  mountain  hamlet  of  some  twenty  families. 
In  the  village  are  shown  the  traditional  sites  of 
the  house  and  tomb  of  Lazarus.  The  house  of 
Simon  the  leper  is  also  exhibited. 

Beth-ar'abah,  one  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah 
which  were  situated  down  in  the  Arabah,  the  sunk 
valley  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  (Josh.  xv.  61), 
on  the  north  border  of  the  tribe,  and  apparently 
between  Beth-hoglah  and  the  high  land  on  the 
west  of  the  Jordan  valley  (xv.  6).  It  is  also 
included  in  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin 
(xviii.  22). 

Beth-a'ram,  accurately  Betii-haram,  one  of 
the  towns  of  Gad  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  described 
as  in  “the  valley,”  Josh.  xiii.  27,  and  no  doubt 
the  same  place  as  that  named  Beth-hahan  in 
Num.  xxxii.  36.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  report  that 
in  their  day  its  appellation  was  Bethramphtha,  and 
that,  in  honour  of  Augustus,  Herod  had  named  it 
Libias.  Josephus’s  account  is  that  Herod  (Antipas), 
on  taking  possession  of  his  tetrarchy,  fortified  Sep- 
phoris  and  the  city  of  Betharamptha,  building  a wall 
round  the  latter,  and  calling  it  Julias  in  honour 
of  the  wife  of  the  emperor.  Ptolemy  gives  the 
locality  of  Libias  as  31°  26'  lat.  and  67°  10'  long. 

Beth-arTwl,  named  only  in  Hos.  x.  14,  as  the 
scene  of  a sack  and  massacre  by  Shnlmnn.  No 
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clue  is  given  to  its  position ; it  may  be  the  ancient 
stronghold  of  Arbela  in  Galilee,  or  another  place  of 
the  same  name  near  Pella. 

Betli-a'ven,  a place  on  the  mountains  of  Ben- 
jamin, east  of  Bethel  (Josh.  vii.  2,  xviii.  12),  and 
lying  between  that  place  and  Michmash  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  5,  sir.  23).  In  Hos.  iv.  15,  v.  8,  x.  5,  the 
name  is  transferred,  with  a play  on  the  word  very 
characteristic  of  this  prophet,  to  the  neighbouring 
Bethel — once  the  “ house  of  God,’'  but  then  the 
house  of  idols,  of  “ naught.” 

Beth-azma'veth.  Under  this  name  is  men- 
tioned, in  Neh.  vii.  28  only,  the  town  of  Benjamin 
which  is  elsewhere  called  Azmaveth,  and  Beth- 
sa.mos.  Mr.  Finn  proposes  to  identify  Azmaveth 
with  Hizmeh,  a village  on  the  hills  of  Benjamin  to 
the  S.E.  of  Jcba. 

Eeth-baal-me'on,  a place  in  the  possessions  of 
Reuben,  on  the  downs  (A.  V.  “plain”)  east  of 
Jordan  (Josh.  xiii.  17).  At  the  Israelites’  first 
approach  its  name  was  Baal-MKON  (Nam.  xxxii. 
38,  or  in  its  contracted  form,  Bfx>n,  xxxii.  3),  to 
which  the  Beth  was  possibly  a Hebrew  addition. 
Later  it  would  seem  to  have  come  into  possession 
of  Moab,  and  to  be  known  either  as  Beth-meon 
(Jer.  xlviii.  23)  or  Baal-meon  (Ez.  xxv.  9).  The 
name  is  still  attached  to  a ruined  place  of  consider- 
able size,  a short  distance  to  the  S.W.  of  Ifcsbdn, 
and  bearing  the  name  of  “ the  fortress  of  A/i’uh,” 
or  Matin,  which  appears  to  give  its  appellation  to 
the  Wadi  Zcrka  Maein. 

Beth-ba’rah,  named  only  in  Judg.  vii.  24,  as  a 
point  apparently  south  of  the  scene  of  Gideon’s  vic- 
tory. Beth-barah  derives  its  chief  interest  from 
the  possibility  that  its  more  modern  representative 
may  have  been  Beth-abara  where  John  baptized. 
It  was  probably  the  chief  ford  of  the  district. 

Betb-ba'si,  a town  in  which  Jonathan  and 
Simou  Maccabaeus  took  refuge  from  Bacchides  (1 
Mncc.  ix.  62,  64).  It  was,  probably,  in  the  Jordan 
valley  not  far  from  Jericho. 

Beth-bir'ei,  a town  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  31), 
which  by  comparison  with  the  parallel  list  in  Josh, 
xix.  appears  to  have  had  also  the  name  of  Beth- 
lkiiaotii.  It  lay  to  the  extreme  south. 

Beth-car',  a place  named  as  the  point  to  which 
the  Israelites  pursued  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  vii. 
11),  and  therefore  west  of  Mizpeh.  From  the  ex- 
pression “ under  Beth-car  ” it  would  seem  that  the 
place  itself  was  on  a height.  Josephus  says  that 
the  6tone  Ebenezer  was  set  up  here. 

Beth-da'gon.  1.  A city  in  the  low  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41),  and  therefore  not  far  from 
the  Philistine  territory,  with  which  its  name  implies 
a connexion.  Caphardngon  existed  as  a very  large 
village  between  Liiospolis  (Lydda)  and  Jamnia  in 
the  time  of  Jerome.-— 2.  A town  apparently  near 
the  coast,  named  as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
boundary  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27).  The  name  and 
the  proximity  to  the  coast,  point  to  its  being  a 
Philistine  colony. 

Beth-diblatha'im,  a town  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii. 
22),  apparently  tire  place  elsewhere  called  ALMOX- 
Didlathaim. 

Beth’-el.  1.  A well-known  city  and  holy  place 
of  central  Palestine.  Of  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Bethel  there  are  two  accounts  extant.  1.  It  was 
bestowed  on  the  spot  by  Jacob  under  the  awe 
inspired  by  the  nocturnal  vision  of  God,  when  on  his 
journey  from  his  father’s  house  nt  Reersheba  to  seek 
his  wile  in  Haran  (Gen.  xxviii.  19).  The  expres- 
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sion  in  the  last  paragraph  of  this  account  indicates 
a distinction  between  the  early  Canaanite  “ city  ” 
Luz,  and  the  “place,”  as  yet  a mere  undis- 
tinguished spot,  marked  only  by  the  “ stone,"  or 
the  heap  erected  by  Jacob  to  commemorate  his 
vision.— 2.  But  according  to  the  other  account, 
Bethel  received  its  name  on  the  occasion  of  a bless- 
ing bestowed  by  God  upon  Jacob  after  his  return 
from  Padan-aram  ; at  which  time  also  (according 
to  this  narrative)  the  name  of  Israel  was  given  him 
(Gen.  xxxv.  14,  15).— Early  as  is  the  date  involved 
in  these  narratives,  yet,  if  we  are  to  accept  the 
precise  definition  of  Gen.  xii.  8,  the  name  of  Bethel 
would  appear  to  have  existed  at  this  spot  even  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Abram  in  Canaan : he  removed 
from  the  oaks  of  Moreh  to  “ ‘ the  ’ mountain  on  the 
east  of  Bethel,”  with  “ Bethel  on  the  west  and  Hai 
on  the  east.”  Here  he  built  an  altar ; and  hither 
he  returned  from  Egypt  with  Lot  before  their 
separation  (xiii.  3,  4).— In  one  thing,  however,  the 
above  narratives  all  agree, — in  omitting  any  men- 
tion of  town  or  buildings  at  Bethel  at  that  early 
period,  and  in  drawing  a marked  distinction  between 
the  “ city  ” of  Luz  and  the  consecrated  “ place  " in 
its  neighbourhood  (comp.  Gen.  xxxv.  7).  Even  in 
the  ancient  chronicles  of  the  conquest  the  two  are 
still  distinguished  (Josh.  xvi.  1,2);  and  the  appro- 
priation of  the  name  of  Bethel  to  the  city  appears 
not  to  have  been  made  till  still  later,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  ; after  which  the 
name  of  Luz  occurs  no  more  (Judg.  i.  22-26).— 
After  the  conquest  Bethel  is  frequently  heard  of. 
In  the  troubled  times  when  there  was  no  king  in 
Israel,  it  was  to  Bethel  that  the  people  went  up  in 
their  distress  to  ask  counsel  of  God  (Judg.  xx.  18, 
26,  31,  xxi.  2 : A.  V.  “ house  of  God  ”).  Here  was 
the  ark  of  the  covenant  under  the  charge  of  Phinehxs 
the  grandson  of  Aaron  (xx.  26-28,  xxi.  4);  and  the 
mention  of  a regular  road  or  causeway  between  it  and 
the  great  town  of  Shechem  is  doubtless  an  indication 
thut  it  was  already  in  much  repute.  Later  we  find  it 
named  as  one  of  the  holy  cities  to  which  Samuel  went 
in  circuit  (1  Sam.  vii.  16).  Here  Jeroboam  placed 
one  of  the  two  calves  of  gold,  and  built  a “ house  of 
high  places  ’’  and  an  altar  of  incense,  by  which  he 
himself  stood  to  burn ; as  we  see  him  in  the 
familiar  picture  of  1 K.  xiii.  Towards  the  end  of 
Jeroboam's  life  Bethel  fell  into  the  hands  of  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xiii.  19).  Elijah  visited  Bethel,  and  we 
hear  of  “ sons  of  the  prophets  ” as  resident  there 
(2  K.  ii.  2,  3),  two  facts  apparently  incompatible 
with  the  active  existence  of  the  calf- worship.  The 
mention  of  the  bears  so  close  to  the  town  (iii.  23, 
25),  looks  too  as  if  the  neighbourhood  were  not 
much  fiequeuted  at  that  time.  But,  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Baal  worship  by  Jehu,  Bethel  comes 
once  more  into  view  (2  K.  x.  29).  Under  the 
descendants  of  this  king  the  place  and  the  worship 
must  have  greatly  flourished,  for  by  the  time  ot 
Jeroboam  II.  the  rude  village  was  again  a royal 
residence  with  a “ king’s  house  ” (Am.  vii.  13).— 
How  this  prosperity  came  to  its  doom  we  are  Dot 
told.  After  the  desolation  of  the  northern  kingdom 
by  the  king  of  Assyria,  Bethel  still  remained  an 
abode  of  priests,  who  taught  the  wretched  colonists 
“ how  to  fear  Jehovah,”  “ the  God  of  the  land 
(2  K.  xvii.  28,  27).  In  the  account  of  Jotiah’s 
iconoclasm  we  catch  one  more  glimpse  of  the  altar 
of  Jeroboam,  with  its  List  loathsome  fire  of  “ dead 
men’s  bones  ” burning  upon  it.  It  is  curious  that 
men  of  Bethel  and  Ai  returned  with  Zerabbabei 
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(Err.ii.  28  ; Neh.  vii.  32)  ; and  that  they  returned 
to  their  native  place  whilst  continuing  their  rela- 
tions with  Kehemiah  and  the  restored  worship 
(Xeh.  ii.  31 ).  In  the  Book  of  Esdras  the  name 
ippears  as  BETOLIUS.  In  Later  times  Bethel  is 
eeiy  named  once,  amongst  the  strong  cities  in 
Jriaa  which  were  repaired  by  Bacchides  during 
the  struggles  of  the  times  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Macc. 
ix.  Bethel  receives  a bare  mention  from 

Eusebios  and  Jerome  in  the  Onorrwsticon , as  12 
suits  from  Jerusalem  on  the  right  hand  of  the  load 
to  Sichem ; and  here  its  ruins  still  lie  under  the 
scarcely  altered  name  of  lieitin.  They  cover  a 
spice  of  three  or  four  acres,  upon  the  front  of  a 

hill  between  the  heads  of  two  hollow  wadys 
which  unite  and  run  off  into  the  main  valley  es- 
Bmetiait.  The  round  mount  S.E.  of  Bethel  must 
le  the  “mountain"  on  which  Abram  built  the 
*itar  (Gen.  xii.  8).— 2.  A town  in  the  south 
pert  of  Judah,  named  in  Josh.  xii.  16,  and  1 Sam. 
m.  27.  By  comparison  of  the  lists  of  the  towns 
of  Judah  and  Simeon  (Josh.  xr.  30,  xix.  4 ; 1 Chr. 
tv.  29,  30),  the  place  appears  under  the  names 
cf  CiitsiL,  Betultl,  and  BETnUEL.— Hiel,  the 
Betbelite,  is  recorded  as  the  rebuilder  of  Jericho 
(1  K.  rri.  34). 

Beth-emek,  a place  on  or  near  the  border  of 
Aiber,  on  the  north  side  of  which  was  the  ravine  of 
Jiphthah-el  (Josh.  xix.  27).  Robinson  has  dis- 
ewered  an  ’ Amkah  about  8 miles  to  the  N.  E.  of 
Aiia;  bnt  if  his  identification  of  Jcfat  with  Jipli- 
uah-tl  be  tenable,  the  site  of  Beth-emek  must  be 
awstit  for  farther  south  than  AmkaJt. 

Better,  the  mountains  of,  Cant.  ii.  17. 
Tfiere  ii  no  due  to  guide  us  to  what  mountains  are 
oieaiM  here. 

Bethei  4a,  the  Hebrew  name  of  a reservoir  or 
tank,  with  five  “ porches,”  close  upon  the  sheep- 
gsto  or  “rarict  ” in  Jerusalem  (John  v.  2).  The 
parches— if.  cloisters  or  colonnades — were  ex- 
tcoirrf  esoagis  to  accommodate  a large  number  of 
and  ioann  people,  whose  custom  it  was  to 
**t  there  for  the  “ troubling  of  the  water.” 
Easehies  describes  it  as  existing  in  his  time  as  two 
pttls,  the  we  supplied  by  the  periodical  rains, 
»hile  the  water  of  the  other  was  of  a reddish 
o.kmr,  due,  as  the  tradition  then  ran,  to  the  fact 
tbit  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifices  was  anciently  washed 
there  before  offering.  See,  however,  the  comments 
®*  Lightfoot  on  this  view,  in  his  Exercit.  on  St. 
J<An  t.  2.  Eusebius’s  statement  is  partly  con* 
hnnei  by  the  Bounleaux  Pilgrim  (a.i>.  333). 
The  large  reservoir  called  the  Birkct  Israil,  within 
the  wails  of  the  city,  close  by  the  St.  Stephen’s 
Gate,  and  under  the  north-east  wall  of  the  Haram 
area,  is  generally  considered  to  be  the  modern  rc- 
pnsematire  of  Bethesda.  The  little  that  can  be 
mid  on  the  subject  goes  rather  to  confirm  than  to 
iurJidate  this  tradition.  One  other  proposed  iden- 
tification must  be  noticed,  viz.  that  of  Dr.  Robinson 
(L  342-3),  who  suggests  the  “ fountain  of  the 
\ irgiu,”  in  the  valley  of  the  Kcdron,  a short  dis- 
tance above  the  Pool  of  Siloam. 

Bethe  rel,  a place  named  only  in  Mic.  i.  11. 
F rem  the  context  it  was  doubtless  situated  in  the 
plain  of  Philistia. 

Beth-ga  der,  doubtless  a place,  though  it  occurs  in 
the  genealogies  of  Judah  as  if  a person  (1  Chr.  ii.  51). 
Powiblr  the  same  as  Gedeu  (Josh.  xii.  13). 

Beth-gamul,  a town  of  Moab,  in  the  downs 
of  Jordan  (Jer.  xlviii.  23,  comp.  21);  ap- 
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parontly  a place  of  late  date,  since  there  is  no  trace 
of  it  in  the  earlier  lists  of  Num.  xxxii.  34-38,  and 
Josh.  xiii.  16-20.  It  has  not  been  identified. 

Beth-haccerem  (Neh.  iii.  14).  From  Jer. 
vi.  1,  we  find  that  it  was  used  as  a beacon-station, 
and  that  it  was  near  Tekoa.  In  the  time  of  Nehe- 
miah  (iii.  14)  it  had  a ruler  or  priuce.  By  Jerome 
a village  named  Bethacharma  is  said  to  have 
been  on  a mountain  between  Tekoa  and  Jerusa- 
lem, a p>osition  in  which  the  eminence  known  as 
the  Frank  mountain  (Herodium)  stands  conspi- 
cuous ; and  this  has  accordingly  been  suggested  as 
Beth-haccerem. 

Beth-haran,  one  of  the  fenced  cities  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  built  by  the  Gaditcs  (Num.  xxxii.  36). 
It  is  no  doubt  the  same  place  as  Beth-aram, 
Josh.  xiii.  27. 

Beth-hogla,  and  hog  lah,  a place  on  the  border 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  6)  and  of  Benjamin  (xviii.  19, 
to  which  latter  tribe  it  was  reckoned  to  belong 
(xviii.  21).  A magnificent  spring  and  a ruin  be- 
tween Jericho  and  the  Jordan  still  bear  the  names 
of  Ain-hajla  and  Kiisr  flajla,  and  are  doubtless 
on  or  near  the  old  site. 

Beth-ho'ron,  the  name  of  two  towns  or  villages, 
an  “upper”  and  a “nether,”  (Josh.  xvi.  3,5; 

1 Chr.  vii.  24),  on  the  road  from  Gibeon  to  Azekah 
(Josh.  x.  10,  11)  and  the  Philistine  plain  (1  Macc. 
iii.  24).  Beth-horon  lay  on  the  boundary-line 
between  Benjamin  and  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  3,  5, 
and  xviii.  13,  14),  was  counted  to  Ephraim  (Josh, 
xxi.  22  ; 1 Chr.  vii.  24),  and  given  to  the  Kohath- 
ites  (Josh.  xxi.  22 ; 1 Chr.  vi.  68  [53]).  There 
is  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  two  Bethhorons  still 
survive  in  the  modern  villages  of  Beit-'ur , ct-tahta 
and  el-foka,  which  were  first  noticed  by  Dr.  Clarke. 
Besides  the  similarity  of  the  name,  and  the  fact  that 
the  two  places  are  still  designated  as  “ upper”  and 
“ lower,”  all  the  requirements  of  the  narrative  are 
fulfilled  in  this  identification.  The  importance  of  the 
road  on  which  the  two  Beth-horons  are  situated, 
the  main  approach  to  the  interior  of  the  country 
from  the  hostile  districts  on  both  sides  of  Palestine, 
at  once  explains  and  justifies  the  frequent  fortifica- 
tion of  these  towns  at  different  periods  of  the  his- 
tory (1  K.  ix.  17 ; 2 Chr.  viii.  5;  1 Macc.  ix.  50 ; 
Jud.  iv.  4,  5).  From  Gibeon  to  the  Upper  Beth- 
horon  is  a distance  of  about  4 miles  of  broken  asccut 
and  descent.  The  ascent,  however,  predominates, 
and  this  therefore  appears  to  be  the  “going  up” 
to  Beth-horon  which  formed  the  first  stage  of 
Joshua’s  pursuit.  With  the  upper  village  the 
descent  commences ; the  road  rough  and  difficult  even 
for  the  mountain-paths  of  Palestine.  This  rough 
descent  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  Beitur  is  the 
“ going  down  to  Bethhoron  ” of  the  Bible  narrative. 

Beth-jesh’iinoth,  or  -jea'imoth,  a town  or  place 
east  of  Jordan,  on  the  lower  level  at  the  south  end 
of  the  Jordan  valley  (Num.  xxxiii.  49)  ; and  named 
with  Ashdoth-pisgah  and  Bcth-peor.  It  was  one 
of  the  limits  of  the  encampment  of  Israel  before 
crossing  the  Jordan.  Later  it  was  allotted  to 
Reuben  (Josh.  xii.  3,  xiii.  20),  but  came  at  last 
into  the  hands  of  Moab,  and  formed  one  of  the 
cities  which  were  “ the  glory  of  the  country  ” (Ez 
xxv.  9).  Schwarz  (228)  quotes  “ a Beth-jisimuth 
as  still  known  at  the  north-easternmost  point  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  half  a mile  from  the  Jordan;’’  but 
this  requires  confirmation. 

Beth-leb'aoth,  a town  in  the  lot  of  Simeon 
(Josh.  xix.  6),  and  therefore  in  the  extreme  south 
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of  Judith  (xv.  32,  Lebaoth).  In  the  parallel  list  in 
1 Chr.  iv.  31  the  name  is  given  Beth-BIREI. 

Bethlehem.  1.  One  of  the  oldest  towns  in 
Palestine,  already  in  existence  at  the  time  of  Jacob’s 
return  to  the  country.  Its  earliest  name  was 
Kimiuath  or  Ephratah  (sec  (Jen.  xxxv.  16,  19, 
xlviii.  7 ; Josh.  xv.  39,  LXX.),  and  it  is  not  till 
long  after  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  the 
Israelites  that  we  meet  with  it  under  its  new  name 
of  Bethlehem.  The  ancient  name  lingered  in  the 
mouths  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  (Ruth  i.  2, 
iv.  11  ; 1 Sam.  xvii.  12),  and  in  the  poetry  of  the 
Psalmists  and  Prophets  (Ps.  cxxxii.  6 ; Mic.  ▼.  2)  j 
to  a late  period.  Alter  the  conquest  Bethlehem 
appears  tinder  its  own  name  Bcthlehem-judah 
(Judg.  xvii.  7;  l .Sam.  xvii.  12;  Ruth  i.  1,2), 
possibly,  though  hardly  probably,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  small  and  remote  place  of  the  same  name 
in  Zebulun.  Though  not  named  as  a Levitical  city, 
it  was  apparently  a residence  of  Levites,  for  from  it 
came  the  young  man  Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gcrshom, 
who  became  the  first  priest  of  the  Danites  at  their 
new  northern  settlement  (Judg.  xvii,  7,  xviii.  30), 
and  from  it  also  came  the  concubine  of  the  other 
I.evitc  whose  death  at  Gibeah  caused  the  destruction 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (xix.  1-9).  The  Book  of 
Ruth  is  a page  from  the  domestic  history  of  Beth- 
lehem : the  names,  almost  the  very  persons,  of  the 
Bethlehemites  are  there  brought  before  us  ; we  are 
allowed  to  assist  at  their  most  peculiar  customs, 
and  to  witness  the  very  springs  of  those  events 
which  have  conferred  immortality  on  the  name  of 
the  place.  The  elevation  of  David  to  the  kingdom 
does  not  appear  to  have  affected  the  fortunes  of  his 
native  town.— The  residence  of  Saul  acquired  a new 
title  specially  from  him  (2  Sam.  xxi.  6),  but  David 
did  nothing  to  dignify  Bethlehem,  or  connect  it 
with  himself.  The  only  touch  of  recollection  which 
he  manifests  for  it,  is  that  recorded  in  the  well- 
known  story  of  his  sudden  longing  for  the  water  of 
the  well  by  the  gate  of  his  childhood  (2  Sam.  xxiii. 
15).— The  few  remaining  casual  notices  of  Beth- 
lehem in  the  Old  Testament  may  be  quickly 
enumerated.  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2 
Chr.  xi.  6).  By  the  time  of  the  captivity,  the 
Inn  of  Chimham  by  Bethlehem  appeals  to  have 
become  the  recognised  point  of  departure  for  tra- 
vellers to  Egypt  (Jer.  xli.  171 — a caravanserai  or 
khan,  perhaps  the  identical  one  which  existed  there 
at  the  time  of  our  Lord,  like  those  which  still  eiist 
all  over  the  East  at  the  stations  of  travellers. 
Lastly,  “ Children  of  Bethlehem,”  to  the  number 
of  123,  returned  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon 
(Ezr.  ii.  21  ; Neh.  vii.  26).— In  the  New  Testament 
Bethlehem  retains  its  distinctive  title  of  Bethlehem- 
judah  (Matt.  ii.  1,  5),  and  once,  in  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Angels,  the  “ city  of  David  ” (Luke 
ii.  4 ; comp.  John  vii.  42).  The  passages  just 
quoted,  and  the  few  which  follow,  cxiiaust  the 
references  to  it  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  ii.  6,  8,  16  ; 
Luke  ii.  15;.  After  this  nothing  is  heard  of  it  till 
near  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century,  when  Justin 
Martyr  speaks  of  our  Lord’s  birth  as  having  taken 
place  “ in  a certain  cave  very  close  to  the  village.” 
There  is  nothing  in  itself  improbable  in  the 
supposition  that  the  place  in  which  Joseph  and 
Mary  took  shelter,  and  where  was  the  “ manger  ” 
or  “ stall,”  was  a cave  in  the  limestone  rock  of 
which  the  eminence  of  Bethlehem  is  composed. 
But  the  step  from  the  belief  that  the  Nativity  may 
lure  taken  place  in  a cavern,  to  the  belief  tiiat  the  j 
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present  subterraneous  vault  or  crypt  is  that  cavern, 
is  a very  wide  one.  The  emperor  Hadrian,  amongst 
other  desecrations,  had  actually  planted  a grove  of 
Adonis  at  the  spot.  This  grove  remained  at  Beth- 
lehem for  no  less  than  180  years,  viz.,  from  a.d. 
135  till  315.  After  this  the  place  was  purged  of 
its  abominations  by  Constantine,  who,  about  a.d. 
330,  elected  the  present  church.  The  modem  town 
of  Beit-lahm  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  main  road  from 
Jerusalem  to  Hebron,  6 miles  from  the  former.  It 
covers  the  E.  and  N.E.  parts  of  the  ridge  of  a long 
grey  hill  of  Jura  limestone,  which  stands  nearlv 
due  E.  and  W.,  and  is  about  a mile  in  length.  The 
hill  has  a deep  valley  on  the  N.  and  another  on  the 
S.  On  the  top  lies  the  village  in  a kind  of  irregular 
triangle,  at  about  150  yards  from  the  apex  of  which, 
and  separated  from  it  by  a vacant  space  on  the 
extreme  eastern  part  of  the  ridge,  spreads  the  nolle 
Basilica  of  St.  Helena,  “ half  church,  half  fort,'1 
now  embraced  by  its  three  convents,  Greek,  Latin, 
and  Armenian.  One  fact,  of  great  interest,  is  asso- 
ciated with  a portion  of  the  crypt  of  this  church, 
namely,  that  here,  “ beside  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  cradle  of  the  Christian  faith,”  St.  Jerome  lived 
for  more  than  30  years,  leaving  a lasting  monument 
of  his  sojourn  in  the  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible. 
—The  population  of  Beit-lahm  is  about  3000  souls, 
entirely  Christians.  All  travellers  remark  the  good 
looks  of  the  women,  the  substantial  clean  appearance 
of  the  houses,  and  the  general  air  of  comfort  (for  an 
eastern  town)  which  prevails.— 2.  A town  in  the 
portion  of  Zebulun  named  nowhere  but  in  Josh. 

xix.  15.  It  has  been  recovered  by  Dr.  Robinson  at 
Beit  Lahm , about  six  miles  west  of  Nazareth,  and 
lying  between  that  town  and  the  main  road  from 
Akka  to  Gaza. 

Bethlo'man,  1 Esd.  v.  17.  [Bethlehem,  1.] 

Beth-m&'achah,  a place  named  only  in  2 8am. 

xx.  14,  15,  and  there  occurring  more  as  a definition 
of  the  position  of  Abel  than  for  itself.  In  the 
absence  of  more  information,  we  can  only  conclude 
that  it  is  identical  with  Maachau,  or  Aram- 
maachah,  one  of  the  petty  Syrian  kingdoms  in  the 
north  of  Palestine  (comp.  2 K.  xv.  29). 

Both-mar'caboth,  **  house  of  the  chariots,”  one 
of  the  towns  of  Simeon,  situated  to  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah,  with  Ziklng  and  Hormah  (Josh, 
xix.  5 ; 1 Chr.  iv.  31).  In  the  parallel  list,  Josh, 
xv.  30,  31,  Madmannnh  occurs  in  place  of  Beth- 
marcaboth  ; possibly  the  latter  was  substituted  for 
the  former  alter  the  town  had  become  the  resort  of 
chariots. 

Beth-me'on,  Jer.  xlviii.  23.  A contracted  form 
of  the  name  elsewhere  given  as  Beth-baal-MEOX. 

Beth-nim'rah,  one  of  the  fenced  cities  on  the 
East  of  the  Jordan  taken  and  built  by  the  tribe  of 
Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  36)  and  described  as  lying  in  the 
valley  beside  Beth-haran  (Josh.  xiii.  27).  In  Num. 
xxxii.  3 it  is  called  simply  Nimraii.  The  name 
still  survives  in  the  Nahr  Ximrin,  the  Arab  appel- 
lation of  the  lower  eud  of  the  1 Yaiiy  Shoaib,  where 
the  waters  of  that  valley  discharge  themselves  into 
the  Joidan  close  to  one  of  the  regular-  fords  a few 
miles  above  Jericho. 

Bethoron, ».  e.  Bethhoron  (Jud.  iv.  4). 

Beth-pa'let,  a town  among  those  in  the  extreme 
south  of  Judah,  named  in  Josh.  xv.  27,  and  Neh. 
xi.  26,  with  Moladah  and  Beersheba.  In  the  latter 
place  it  is  Bkthphelet.  Its  remains  hare  not 
yet  been  discovered. 

Beth-pax  zee,  a town  of  Issachar  named  with 
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Ec-fcaddah  (Josh.  six.  21),  and  of  which  nothing  is 
bown. 

Beth'-peor,  a place,  no  doubt  dedicated  to  tlie 
jP>I  Baal-peor,  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  opposite 
Jenebo,  and  six  miles  above  I.ibias  or  Beth-haran. 

It  was  in  the  possession  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
■ Josh.  xiii.  20).  One  of  the  last  halting-places 
•/the  children  of  Israel  is  designated — “ the  ravine 
ever  azainst  Beth-peor  ” (Deut.  iii.  29,  iv.  46). 

Beth -phage,  the  name  of  a plnce  on  the  mount 
cf  Olives,  on  the  road  between  Jericho  and  Jeru- 
ehsn.  From  the  two  being  twice  mentioned  to- 
gether, it  was  apparently  close  to  BETHANY  (Matt, 
ni.  1 ; Mark  xi.  1;  Luke  xix.  29),  and  from  its 
being  named  first  of  the  two  in  the  narrative  of  a 
journey  from  east  to  west,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  it  lay.  if  anything,  to  the  eastward  of  Bethany. 
No  remains  however  which  could  answer  to  this 
position  have  been  found,  and  the  traditional  site 
is  ibwe  Bethany,  halfway  between  that  village 
ad  the  top  of  the  mount.  Schwarz  (263,  4),  and 
Barclay,  in  his  map,  appear  to  agree  in  placing 
Bnnphage  on  the  southern  shoulder  of  the  “ Mount 
</ Ofeoe,”  above  the  village  of  Siloam,  and  there- 
for? vert  of  Bethany. 

Beth-phel  et,  Neh.  xi.  26.  [Beth-palet.] 
Bcth-mpha,  a name  which  occurs  in  the  ge- 
aai-gy  of  Judah  as  the  son  of  Esli-ton  (1  Ghr. 

it.  1J\. 

Beth -rehob,  a place  mentioned  as  haring  near 
it  tht  valley  in  which  lay  the  town  of  Laish  or 
(Jodg.  xviii.  28).  It  was  one  of  the  little 
kingdoms  of  Aram  or  Syria  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  In 
Ter.S  the  tame  occurs  in  the  shorter  form  of  Rehob, 
in  which  form  it  is  doubtless  again  mentioned  in 
Npm.na.21.  The  conjecture  of  Robinson  (iii. 
371  ) is  tint  this  ancient  place  is  represented  by  the 
oaleni  ffinm,  a fortress  commanding  the  plain  of 
the  fltiek,  hi  which  the  city  of  Dan  {Tell  cl-Kady) 
by. 

Betlwaida.  1.  “ Bethsaida  of  Galilee  ” (John 
21i,  a city  which  was  the  native  plnce  of 
Andrew,  Peter,  and  Philip  (John  i.  44,  xii.  21)  in 
the  bod  of  Gennesareth  (Mark  vi.  45 ; comp.  53), 
and  therefore  on  the  west  side  of  the  lake.  It  was 
^Jdrntly  sear  to  Capernaum,  and  Chorazin  (Matt. 

21 ; Luke  x.  13  ; and  comp.  Mark  vi.  45,  with 
John  ri.  16),  and,  if  the  interpretation  of  the  name 
is  to  be  trusted,  close  to  the  water’s  edge.  Dr. 
Bunion  places  Bethsaida  at  ’Ain  et-  Tabi/jah,  a 
short  distance  north  of  Khan  Minyeh,  which  he 
identifies  with  Capernaum  (iii.  359).— 2.  By  com- 
panaf  the  narratives  in  Mark  vi.  31-53,  and  Luke 
“•  10-17,  in  the  latter  of  which  Bethsaida  is  named 
»the  spot  at  which  the  miracle  took  place,  while 
in  the  former  the  disciples  are  said  to  have  crossed 
the  water  from  the  scene  of  the  event  “ to  Beth- 
fiida  in  the  Land  of  Gennesareth,”  it  appears  cer- 
tain that  the  Bethsaida  at  which  the  5000  were 
fed  must  have  been  a second  place  of  the  same 
name  on  the  east  of  the  lake.  Such  a place  there 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity,  formerly  a 
village,  but  rebuilt  and  adorned  by  Philip  the 
T-trarch,  and  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a town  under 
the  name  of  Julias,  after  the  daughter  of  the 
*ror.  Here  in  a magnificent  tomb  Philip  was 
k®b«d.  Of  this  Bethsaida  we  have  certainly  one 
asd  probably  two  mentions  in  the  Gospels:— 1. 
That  named  above,  of  the  feeding  of  the  5000  (Luke 
b-  10).— 2.  The  other,  m<*t  probably,  in  Mark 
riti.  22. 

Cox.  D.  B. 
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Beth-samos,  1 Esd.  v.  18.  [Betu-azma- 
YETII.l 

Beth  san.  (l  Macc.  v.  52  ; xii.  40, 41).  [Betii- 

SHEAX.] 

Beth  ahan  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12  ; 2 Sam.  xxi. 
12  L (Betusuean.] 

Beth-shean,  or  in  Samuel,  Bethsuan,  a city, 
which,  with  its  “ daughter  ” towns,  belonged  to 
Manasseh  (1  Chr.  vii.  29),  though  within  the 
limits  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xvii.  11),  and  therefore 
on  the  west  of  Jordan  (comp.  1 Macc.  v.  52) — • 
but  not  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  the  latter  tribe. 
The  Canaanites  were  not  driven  out  from  the  town 
(Judg.  i.  27).  In  Solomon’s  time  it  seems  to  have 
given  its  name  to  a district  extending  from  the 
town  itself  to  Abel-meholah  ; and  “ all  Bethshean” 
was  under  charge  of  one  of  his  commissariat  officers 
(1  K.  iv.  12).  The  corpses  of  Saul  and  his  sons 
were  fastened  up  to  the  wall  of  Bethshean  by  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12)  in  the  open 
M street  ” or  space,  which — then  as  now — fronted 
the  gate  of  an  eastern  town  (2  Sam.  xxi.  12).  In 
connexion  with  the  exploits  of  the  Maccabees  it  is 
mentioned  more  than  once  in  a cursory  manner 
(1  Macc.  v.  52;  comp.  1 Macc.  xii.  40,  41).  The 
name  of  Scrthopolis  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
2 Macc.  xii.  29.  [ScYTHOPOLlS.]  This  name 
has  not  survived  to  the  present  day  ; and  the  place 
is  still  called  Bcislin.  It  lies  in  the  Ghor  or 
Jordan  valley,  about  twelve  miles  south  of  the  sea 
of  Galilee,  and  four  miles  west  of  the  Jordan. 

Beth-shem'esh.  1.  One  of  the  towns  which 
marked  the  north  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10), 
but  not  named  in  the  lists  of  the  cities  of  that  tribe. 
It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kiijath-jearim  aud 
Timnah,  aud  therefore  in  close  proximity  to  the 
low-country  of  Philistia.  Beth-shemesh  was  allotted 
to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  16  ; 1 Chr.  vi.  59)  ; and 
it  is  named  in  one  of  Solomon’s  commissariat  dis- 
tricts (1  K.  iv.  9).  By  comparison  of  the  lists  in 
Josh.  xv.  10,  xix.  41,  43,  and  1 K.  iv.  9,  it  will  be 
seen  that  Ir-Suemesh,  “city  of  the  sun,”  must 
have  been  identical  with  Beth-shemesh,  Ir  being 
probably  the  older  form  of  the  name.  Beth- 
shemesh  is  now  ’Ain-Shems,  about  two  miles  from 
the  great  Philistine  plain,  and  seven  from  Ekron.— 
2.  A city  on  the  border  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix. 
22).— 3.  One  of  the  “ fenced  cities  ” of  Naphtali, 
twice  named  (Josh.  xix.  38 ; Judg.  i.  33),  aud  on 
both  occasions  with  Beth-aXATU.— 4.  By  this 
name  is  once  mentioned  (Jer.  xliii.  13)  an  idola- 
trous temple  or  place  in  Egypt.  In  the  middle 
age*;  Heliopolis  was  still  called  by  the  Arabs  Ain 
Shems. 

Beth'-ehittah,  one  of  the  spots  to  which  the 
flight  of  the  host  of  the  Midianites  extended  after 
their  discomfiture  bv  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  22).  Both 
the  narrative  and  the  name  require  its  situation  to 
be  somewhere  near  the  river. 

Beth-eu'ra,  1 Macc.  iv.  29,  61 ; vi.  7,  26,  31, 
49,  50 ; ix.  52  ; x.  14  ; xi.  65  ; xiv.  7 ; 2 Macc. 
xi.  5 ; xiii.  19,  22.  [Beth-ZUR.] 

Beth-tappu'ah,  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in 
the  mountainous  district,  and  near  Hebron  (Josh, 
xv.  53 ; comp.  1 Chr.  ii.  43).  Here  it  has  actually 
been  discovered  by  Robinson  under  the  modern  name 
of  Teffith,  1 J hour,  or  say  5 miles,  W.  of  Hebron, 
on  a ridge  of  high  table-land. 

Beth'uel,  the  son  of  Nahor  by  Milcnh ; nephew 
of  Abraham,  and  father  of  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxii.  22, 
23;  xxhr.  15,  24,  47;  xxviii.  2).  In  xxv.  20, 
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and  xxviii.  5,  he  is  called  “Bethuel  the  Syrian.” 
Though  often  referred  to  as  above  in  the  narrative, 
Bethuel  only  appears  in  person  once  (xxiv.  50). 
Upon  this  an  ingenious  conjecture  is  raised  by  Prof. 
Blunt  ( Coincidences , I.  §iv.)  that  he  was  the  subject 
of  some  imbecility  or  other  incapacity. 

Beth'uel,  1 Chr.  iv.  30.  [Bethul.] 

Beth'ul,  a town  of  Simeon  in  the  south,  named 
with  El-tolad  and  Hormali  (Josh.  six.  4).  In  the 
parallel  lists  in  Josh.  xv.  30,  and  1 Chr.  iv.  29,  the 
name  appears  under  the  forms  of  Chesil  and 
Bethuel  •,  and  probably  also  under  that  of  Bethel 
in  Josh.  xii.  Id ; since,  for  the  reasons  urged  under 
Bethel,  and  also  on  accouut  of  the  position  of  the 
name  in  this  list,  the  northern  Bethel  can  hardly  be 
intended. 

Bethulia,  the  city  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
chief  events  of  the  Book  of  Judith,  in  which  book 
only  the  name  occurs.  Its  position  is  there  de- 
scribed with  very  minute  detail.  It  was  near  to 
Dothaim  (iv.  6),  on  a hill  which  overlooked  the 
plain  of  Esdraelon  (vi.  11,  13,  14,  vii.  7,  10,  xiii. 
10)  and  commanded  the  passes  from  that  plain  to 
the  hill  country  of  Manasseh  (iv.  7,  vii.  1),  in  a 
position  so  strong  that  Holofemes  abandoned  the 
idea  of  taking  it  by  attack,  and  determined  to  reduce 
it  by  possessing  himself  of  the  two  springs  or  wells 
which  were  “ under  the  city,”  in  the  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  eminence  on  which  it  was  built,  and 
from  which  the  inhabitants  derived  their  chief 
supply  of  water  (vi.  11,  vii.  7,  13,  21).  Not- 
withstanding this  detail,  however,  the  identification 
of  the  site  of  Bethulia  has  hitherto  defied  all  at- 
tempts, and  is  one  of  the  greatest  puzzles  of  sacred 
geography.  Von  Raumer  ( Pal . 135,  6)  suggests 
Saivlr,  which  is  perhaps  the  nearest  to  probability. 
It  is  about  three  miles  from  Dothan,  and  some  six  or 
seven  from  Jenin  (Engannim),  which  stand  on  the 
very  edge  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
Beth-zachari'as.  [Bath-Zacharias.] 
Beth'-zur,  a town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah, 
named  between  Halhul  and  Gedor  (Josh.  xv.  58). 
Bethzur  would  appear  from  1 Chr.  ii.  45  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  people  of  Maon,  and  was  pro- 
bably fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  7).  After 
the  captivity  the  people  of  Beth-zur  assisted  Nehe- 
miah  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  16).  In  the  wars  of  the  Maccabees, 
Bethzur,  or  Bethsura,  played  an  important  part. 
The  recovery  of  the  site  of  Bethzur,  under  the 
almost  identical  name  of  Beit-sur , explains  its 
impregnability,  and  also  the  reason  for  the  choice 
of  its  position,  since  it  commands  the  road  from 
Beersheba  and  Hebron,  which  has  always  been  the 
main  approach  to  Jerusalem  from  the  south. 
Beto'liua,  1 Esd.  v.  21.  [Bethel.] 
Betomestham  and  Betomas'them,  a town  “over 
against  Esdraelon,  facing  the  plain  that  is  near 
Dothaim  " (Jud.  iv.  6,  xv.  4).  No  attempt  to 
identify  it  has  been  hitherto  successful. 

Bet'onim,  a town  in  the  inheritance  of  the 
children  of  Gad,  apparently  on  their  northern 
boundary  (Josh.  xiii.  26). 

Betrothing.  [Marriage.] 

Beu'lah,  “ married,”  the  name  which  the  land 
of  Israel  is  to  bear,  when  “ the  land  shall  be 
married  " (Is.  lxii.  4). 

Be  zel,  “ Children  of  Bezai,”  to  the  number  of 
323,  returned  from  captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ti.  17 ; Ileh.  vii.  23).  The  name  occurs  again  among 
those  who  sealed  the  covenant  (Neh.  x.  18). 
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Bez'aleel.  1.  The  artificer  to  whom  was  con- 
fided by  Jehovah  the  design  and  execution  of  the 
works  of  art  required  for  the  tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness  (Ex.  xxxi.  1-6).  His  charge  was  chiefly 
in  all  works  of  metal,  wood,  and  stone.  Bezaleel 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  the  son  of  Uri  the  son  of 
Hur.— 2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Pahath-moab  who  had 
taken  a foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  30) ; called  Sestuel 
in  1 Esd. 

Be'zek.  1.  The  residence  of  Adoni-bezek,  i e. 
the  “lord  of  Bezek  ” (Judg.  i.  5);  in  the  lot  of 
Judah  (verse  3),  and  inhabited  by  Canaanites  and 
Perizzites  (verse  4).  This  must  have  been  a dis- 
tinct place  from— 2.  Where  Saul  numbered  the 
forces  of  Israel  and  Judah  before  going  to  the  relief 
of  Jabesh-Gilead  (1  Sam.  xi.  8).  ThU  cannot  have 
been  more  than  a day’s  march  from  Jnbesh;  and 
was  therefore  doubtless  somewhere  in  the  centre  of 
the  country,  near  the  Jordan  valley.  No  identi- 
fication of  either  place  has  been  made  in  modem 
times. 

Be'zer  in  the  wilderness,  a city  of  the  Reuben- 
ites,  with  suburbs,  set  apart  by  Moses  a3  one  of  the 
three  cities  of  refuge  in  the  downs  on  the  east  of  the 
Jordan,  and  allotted  to  the  Meraritos  (Deut.  iv.  43 ; 
Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi.  36 ; 1 Chr.  vi.  78). 

Be'zer,  son  of  Zophah,  one  of  the  heads  of  the 
houses  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

Be'zeth,  a place  at  which  Baechides  encamped 
after  leaving  Jerusalem  (1  Macc.  vii.  19).  By 
Josephus  the  name  is  given  as  “ the  village  Beth- 
zetho.”  The  name  may  thus  refer  either  to  the 
main  body  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or  to  that 
branch  of  it  to  the  north  of  Jerusalem,  which  at  a 
later  period  was  called  Bezetha. 

Bi  atas,  1 Esdr.  ix.  48.  [Pelaiah.] 

Bible. — I.  The  application  of  this  word  to  the 
collected  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  is 
not  to  be  traced  further  back  than  the  5th  century. 
Greek  writers  enumerate  tb  fiifiKla  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament ; and  as  these  were  contrasted  with 
the  apocryphal  l>ooks  circulated  by  heretics,  there 
was  a natural  tendency  to  the  appropriation  of  the 
word  as  limited  by  the  article  to  the  whole  collec- 
tion of  the  canonical  Scriptures.  The  liturgical  use 
of  the  Scriptures,  ns  the  worship  of  the  Church 
became  organised,  would  naturally  favour  this  ap- 
plication. The  MSS.  from  which  they  were  read 
would  be  emphatically  the  books  of  each  church  or 
monastery.  And  when  this  use  of  the  word  was 
established  in  the  East,  it  was  natural  tluit  it  should 
pass  gradually  to  the  Western  Church.  It  is  how- 
ever worthy  of  note,  as  bearing  on  the  history  of 
the  word  in  our  own  language,  and  on  that  of  its 
reception  in  the  Western  Church,  that  “ Bible”  is 
not  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  literature.  In  R.  Brunne 
(p.  290),  Piers  Ploughman  (1916,  4271),  and 
Chaucer  (JProl.  437),  it  appears  in  its  distinctive 
sense.  From  that  time  the  higher  use  prevailed  to 
the  exclusion  of  any  lower ; and  the  choice  of  it, 
rather  than  of  any  of  its  synonymies,  by  the  grea- 
translators  of  the  Scriptures,  Wyklyf,  Luther, 
Coverdale,  fixed  it  beyond  all  possibility  of  a change. 
—II.  The  history  of  the  growth  of  the  collections 
known  as  the  Old  and  New  Testament  respectively, 
will  be  found  fully  under  Canon.  It  falls  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  article  to  indicate  in  what 
way  and  by  what  steps  the  two  came  to  be  looked 
on  as  of  co-ordinate  authority,  and  therefore  as  parts 
of  one  whole — how,  t,  e.  the  idea  of  a completed 
Bible,  even  before  the  word  came  into  use>  p** 
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•acted  itself  to  the  minds  of  men.  As  regards  a 
large  portion  of  the  writings  of  the  New  Testament 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they  claim  an  autho- 
rity not  lower,  nay  even  higher  than  the  Old.  That 
which  had  not  been  revealed  to  the  “ prophets  ” of 
the  Old  dispensation  is  revealed  to  the  prophets  of 
the  new  (Eph.  iii.  5).  The  Apostles  write  as 
having  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (1  Gor.  vii.  40),  as 
teaching  and  being  taught  “by  the  revelation  of 
Jesos  Christ”  (Gal.  i.  12).  The  writing  of  a man 
who  spake  as  inspired,  could  not  fail  to  be  regarded 
a*  participating  in  the  inspiration.  It  is  part  of 
the  dcvelopmait  of  the  same  feeling  that  the  earliest 
records  of  the  worship  of  the  Christian  Church 
udkatte  the  liturgical  use  of  some  at  least  of  the 
writings  of  the  New.  as  well  as  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Theophilus  of  Antioch,  Irenaens,  Clement 
cf  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  all  speak  of  the  New 
Testament  writings  as  making  up  with  the  Old  the 
whole  of  Scripture.— III.  The  existence  of  a collec- 
tion of  sacred  books  recognised  as  authoritative, 
lads  naturally  to  a more  or  leas  systematic  arrange- 
ment. The  Prologue  to  Ecclesiasticus  mentions 
“the  law  and  the  prophets  and  the  other  Books.” 
In  the  X.  T.  there  is  the  same  kind  of  recognition. 
“The  Law  and  the  Prophets”  is  the  shorter  (Matt, 
n.  13,  xxii.  40;  Acts  xiii.  15,  &c.);  “the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms”  (Luke  xxiv.  44), 
tbs  fuller  statement  of  the  division  popularly  re- 
«gnh«l.  The  arrangement  of  the  books  of  the 
ILb.  text  tinder  these  three  heads,  requires  however 
a farther  notice.— 1.  The  Torah , vinos,  naturally 
omtiaoed  to  occupy  the  position  which  it  must  have 
Lii  from  the  first  as  the  most  ancient  and  autho- 
ritatrre  portion.  The  marked  distinctness  of  the 
tiT*  prtaos  which  make  up  the  Torah  shows  that 
they  mast  have  been  designed  as  separate  books, 
when  the  Canon  was  completed,  and  the  books 
in  tier  proent  form  made  the  object  of  study, 
name*  ftr  each  book  were  wanted  and  were  found. 
In  the  Hebrew  classification  the  titles  were  taken 
from  the  initial  words,  or  prominent  words  in  the 
initial  rene ; in  that  of  the  LXX.  they  were  in- 
te&A  to  he  significant  of  the  subject  of  each  book. 
—1  The  next  group  presents  a more  singular  oom- 
taatiffi.  The  arrangement  stands  as  follows: — 


fttpheti. 


Elder 


Later. 


I Joshua. 
Judges. 

I k 2 Samuel. 
1 & 2 Kings. 

(f  Isaiah. 
Greater..../  Jeremiah. 

I Ezekiel. 

If  The  twelve 

Lesser I minor 

l Prophets. 


— the  Hebrew  titles  of  these  books  corresponding  to 
thwe  of  tt»e  English  bibles.  The  grounds  on  which 
btfks  simply  historical  were  classed  under  the  same 
name  as  those  which  contained  the  teaching  of 
Prophets,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  are  not 
at  first  sight  obvious,  but  the  0.  T.  presents  some 
Lets  which  may  suggest  an  explanation.  The  Sons 
of  the  Prophets  (1  Sara.  x.  5 ; 2 K.  v.  22,  vi.  1) 
living  together  as  a society,  almost  as  a caste  (Am. 
Tii.  14),  trained  to  a religious  life,  cultivating  sacred 
ffliastreUy,  must  have  occupied  a position  ns  in- 
of  the  people,  even  in  the  absence  of  the 
*Twaal  calling  which  sent  them  as  God’s  messen- 
to  the  people.  A body  of  men  so  placed, 
Income  naturally,  unless  intellectual  activity  is 
aw>:bed  in  asceticism,  historians  and  annalists. 


The  references  in  the  historical  books  of  the  0.  T. 
show  that  they  actually  were  so.  Nathan  the 
prophet,  Gad,  the  seer  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29), 
Ahijah  and  Iddo  (2  Chr.  ix.  29),  Isaiah  (2  Chr. 
xxvi.  22,  xxxii.  32),  are  cited  as  chroniclers.— 3. 
Last  in  order  came  the  group  known  as  Ccthnbun , 
ypa<pt?a  aytiypa<pa,  including  the  remaining  books 
of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  arranged  in  the  following 
order,  and  with  subordinate  divisions : (a)  Psalms, 
Proverbs,  Job.  (6)  The  Song  of  Songs,  Ruth, 
Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  Esther — the  five  rolls, 
(c)  Daniel,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  1 and  2 Chronicles. 
—The  history  of  the  arrangement  of  the  Books  of 
the  New  Testament  presents  some  variations,  not 
without  interest,  ns  indicating  differences  of  feeling 
or  modes  of  thought.  The  four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  uniformly  stand  first.  They 
are  so  far  to  the  New  what  the  Pentateuch  was 
to  the  Old  Testament.  The  position  of  the  Acts 
as  an  intermediate  book,  the  sequel  to  the  Gospels, 
the  prelude  to  the  Epistles,  was  obviously  a natural 
one.  After  this  we  meet  with  some  striking  dif- 
ferences. The  order  in  the  Alexandrian,  Vatican 
and  Ephraem  MSS.  (A  B C)  gives  precedence  to 
the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  this  would  appear  to 
have  been  characteristic  of  the  Eastern  Churches. 
The  Western  Church  on  the  other  liand,  as  repre- 
sented by  Jerome,  Augustine,  and  their  successors, 
gave  priority  of  position  to  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
The  Apocalypse,  as  might  be  expected  from  the 
peculiar  character  of  its  contents,  occupied  a posi- 
tion by  itself.  Its  comparatively  late  recognition 
may  have  determined  the  position  which  it  has 
uniformly  held  as  the  last  of  the  Sacred  Books.— 
IV.  Division  into  Ctiapters  and  Verses,  — The 
Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  is  liardly  pos- 
sible to  conceive  of  the  liturgical  use  of  the  books 
of  the  Old  Testament,  without  some  kinds  of  re- 
cognised division.  The  references  however  in  Mark 
xii.  26  and  Luke  xx.  37,  Rom.  xi.  2 and  Acts  viii. 
32,  indicate  a division  which  had  become  familial-, 
and  6how  that  some  at  least  of  the  sections  were 
known  popularly  by  titles  taken  from  their  sub- 
jects. In  like  manner  the  existence  of  a cycle  of 
lessons  is  indicated  by  Luke  iv.  17 ; Acts  xiii.  15, 
xv.  21 ; 2 Cor.  iii.  14.  The  Talmudic  division  is 
on  the  following  plan.  The  law  was  in  the  first 
instance  divided  into  fifty-four  Parshioth,  or  sec- 
tions, so  os  to  provide  a lesson  for  each  Sabbath  in 
the  Jewish  intercalary  year.  Co-existing  with  this 
there  was  a subdivision  into  lesser  Parshioth.  The 
lesser  Parshioth  themselves  were  classed  under  two 
heads  — the  open  ( Pethuchoth ) which  served  to 
indicate  a change  of  subject  analogous  to  that 
between  two  paragraphs  in  modern  writing,  and 
began  accordingly  a fresh  line  in  the  MSS.,  and  the 
shut  ( Sethumoth ),  which  corresponded  to  minor 
divisions,  and  were  marked  ouly  by  a space  within 
the  line.  A different  terminology  was  employed 
for  the  Prophetae  Priores  and  Posteriores,  and  the 
division- was  less  uniform.  The  name  of  the  sections 
in  this  case  was  Haphtaroth.  They  were  intended 
to  correspond  with  the  larger  Parshioth  of  the  Law, 
but  the  traditions  of  the  German  and  the  Spanish 
Jews  present  a considerable  diversity  in  the  length 
of  the  divisions.  Of  the  traditional  divisions  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  however  that  which  has  exercised 
most  iufiuence  in  the  received  arrangement  of  the 
text,  was  the  subdivision  of  the  larger  sections  into 
verses  ( Pesukim ).  These  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  used  till  the  post-Talmudic  recension  of  the 
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text  by  the  Masoretes  of  the  9th  century.  The 
chief  tacts  that  remain  to  be  stated  as  to  the  verse 
divisions  of  the  Old  Testament  are,  that  it  was 
adopted  by  Stephens  in  his  edition  of  the  Vul- 
gate, 1555,  and  by  Frellon  in  that  of  1556;  that 
it  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  an  English  trans- 
lation, in  the  Geneva  Bible  of  1560,  and  was  thence 
transferred  to  the  Bishops’  Bible  of  1568,  and  the 
Authorised  Version  of  1611.  In  Coverdale’s  Bible 
we  meet  with  the  older  notation,  which  was  in 
familiar  use  for  other  books,  and  retained  in  some 
instances  (e.  <j,  in  references  to  Plato),  to  the  present 
times.  The  letters  A B C D are  placed  at  equal 
distances  in  the  margin  of  each  page,  and  the 
reference  is  made  to  the  page  (or,  in  the  case  of 
Scripture,  to  the  chapter)  and  the  letter  accord- 
ingly. As  regards  the  Old  Testament,  the  present 
arrangement  grows  out  of  the  union  of  Cardinal 
Hugo’s  capitular  division  and  the  Masorctic  verses. 
The  Apocryphal  books,  to  which  of  course  no  Ma- 
soretic  division  was  applicable,  did  not  receive  a 
versicular  division  till  the  Latiu  edition  of  Pagninus 
in  1528,  nor  the  division  now  in  use  till  Stephens’s 
edition  of  the  Vulgate  in  1545.  The  history  of  the 
New  Testament  presents  some  additional  facts  of 
interest.  Here,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Old,  the 
system  of  notation  grew  out  of  the  necessities  of 
study.  The  comparison  of  the  Gospel  narratives 
gave  rise  to  attempts  to  exhibit  the  harmony  be- 
tween them.  Of  these,  the  tirst  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  was  the  Diatcssaron  of  Tatian  in  the 
2nd  century.  This  was  followed  by  a work  of 
like  character  from  Ammonius  of  Alexandria  in  the 
3rd.  The  system  adopted  by  Ammonius,  how- 
ever, was  practically  inconvenient.  The  search 
after  a more  convenient  method  of  exhibiting  the 
parallelisms  of  the  Gospels  led  Eusebius  of  Caesarea 
to  form  the  ten  Canons  which  bear  his  name,  and 
in  which  the  sections  of  the  Gospels  are  classed 
according  as  the  fact  narrated  is  found  in  one 
Evangelist  only,  or  in  two  or  more.  The  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  were  first  divided  in  a similar  manner 
by  the  unknown  Bishop  to  whom  Euthalius  assigns 
the  credit  of  it  (circ.  396),  and  he  himself,  at  the 
instigation  of  Athanasius,  applied  the  method  of 
division  to  the  Acts  and  the  Catholic  Epistles. 
Andrew,  bishop  of  Caesarea  in  Cappadocia,  com- 
pleted the  work  by  dividing  the  Apocalypse  (circ. 
500).  With  the  New  Testament,  however,  as 
with  the  Old,  the  division  into  chapters  adopted 
by  Hugh  dc  St.  Cher  superseded  those  that  had 
been  in  use  previously,  appeared  in  the  early 
editions  of  the  Vulgate,  was  transferred  to  the 
English  Bible  by  Coverdale,aud  so  became  universal. 
The  notation  of  the  verses  in  each  chapter  naturally 
followed  on  the  use  of  the  Masorctic  verses  for  the 
Old  Testament.  In  the  Preface  to  the  Concordance, 
published  by  Henry  Stephens,  1594,  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  this  division.  The  whole 
work  was  accomplished  “ inter  equitandum  ” on 
his  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons.  While  it  was  in 
progress  men  doubted  of  its  success.  No  sooner 
was  it  known  than  it  met  with  universal  acceptance. 
The  edition  in  which  this  division  was  first  adopted 
was  published  in  1551  ; another  came  from  the 
same  press  in  1555.  It  was  used  for  the  Vulgate 
in  the  Antwerp  edition  of  Hentenius  in  1559,  for 
the  English  version  published  in  Geneva  in  1560, 
and  from  that  time,  with  slight  variations  in  detail, 
has  been  universally  recognised. 

Bich'ri,  ancestor  of  Sheba  (2  Sam.  xx.  1 Ac.). 


BIRTH-DAYS 

Bid'kar,  Jehu’s  **  captain,”  originally  his  fellow- 
officer  (2  K.  ix.  25) ; who  completed  the  sentence 
on  Jehorarn  son  of  Ahab. 

Bier.  [Burial,  p.  124  6.] 

Big  tha,  one  of  the  seren  chamberlains  or  eunuchs 
of  the  harem  of  Ahasucrus  (Esth.  i.  10). 

Big'than  and  Big'thana,  a eunuch  (chamber- 
lain,  A.  V.)  in  the  court  of  Ahasuerus,  one  of  those 
“who  kept  the  door”  and  conspired  with  Teresh 
against  the  king’s  life  (Esth.  ii.  21).  The  conspi- 
racy was  detected  by  Mordecai,  and  the  eunuchs 
hung.  Prideaux  supposes  that  these  officers  had 
been  partially  superseded  by  the  degradation  of 
Vashti,  and  sought  revenge  by  the  murder  of 
Ahasuerus. 

Big'vai.  1.  “ Children  of  Bigvai,”  2056  (Neh. 
2067 ) in  number,  returned  from  the  captivity  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  14;  Neh.  vii.  19),  and  72  of 
them  at  a later  date  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  14). 
[Bagoi  ; Bago.]— 2.  Apparently  one  of  the  chiefs 
of  Zerubbabel’s  expedition  (Ezr.  ii.  2 ; Neh.  vii.  7), 
whose  family  afterwards  signed  the  covenant  (Neh. 
x.  16). 

Bik'ath-A'ven,  Amos  i.  5 marg.  [A  vex  1.] 

Bil’dad,  the  second  of  Job’s  three  friends.  He 
is  called  “ the  Shuhite,”  which  implies  both  his 
family  and  nation  (Job  ii.  11). 

Bil'eam,  a town  in  the  western  half  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh,  named  only  in  1 Chr.  vi.  70,  as  being 
given  to  the  Kohathites.  In  the  lists  in  Josh.  xvii. 
and  xxi.  this  name  does  not  appear,  and  Ibleam  and 
Gath-rimmon  are  substituted  for  it. 

Bil'gah.  1.  A priest  in  the  time  of  David;  the 
head  of  the  fifteenth  course  for  the  temple  service 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  14).— 2.  A priest  or  priestly  family 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua  (Neh.  xii.  5,  18);  probably  the  same  who, 
under  the  slightly  altered  uame  Bilgai,  sealed  the 
covenant  (Neh.  x.  8). 

Bil'gai,  Neh.  x.  8.  [Bilgah,  2.] 

Bilhah.  1.  Handmaid  of  Rachel  (Gen.  xxix. 
29),  and  concubine  of  Jacob,  to  whom  she  bore  Dan 
and  Naphtali  (Gen.  xxx.  3-8,  xxxv.  25,  xlvi.  25 ; 
1 Chr.  vii.  13).  Reuben  afterwaids  lay  with  her 
(Gen.  xxxv.  22).— 2.  A town  of  the  Siineonitcs 
(1  Chr.  iv.  29)  ; also  called  Baalaii  and  Balah. 

Bil'han.  1.  A Horite  chief,  son  of  Ezer,  son  of 
Seir,  dwelling  in  Mount  Seir,  in  the  land  of  Edom 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  27  ; 1 Chr.  i.  42).— 2.  A Benjamite, 
son  of  Jediael  (1  Chr.  vii.  10),  and  probably  de- 
scended from  Bela. 

Bil  ahan,  one  of  Zerubbabel’s  companions  on  his 
expedition  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7). 

Bim'hal,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jnphlet  in  the  line  of 
Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  33). 

Bin’ea,  the  son  of  Moza ; one  of  the  descendants 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  37 ; ix.  43). 

Bin'nui.  1.  A Levite,  father  of  Noadiah,  in 
Ezra’s  time  (Ezr.  viii.  33).— 2.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Pahath-moab,  who  had  taken  a foreign  wife  (Ezr. 
x.  30).  [Balnuus.]— 3.  Another  Israelite,  ofthe 
sons  of  Bani,  who  had  also  taken  a foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  x.  38).— 4.  Altered  from  Bani  in  the  cor- 
responding list  in  Ezra  (Neh.  vii.  15).— 5.  A Levite, 
son  of  Henadad,  who  assisted  at  the  reparation  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem,  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  24, 
x.  9).  He  is  possibly  also  the  Binnui  in  xii.  8. 

Birds.  [Fowls.] 

Bir'sha,  king  of  Gomorrha  at  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv.  2). 

Birth-days.  The  custom  of  observing  birthdays 
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is  very  ancient  (Gen.  xl.  20  ; Jer.  xx.  15) ; and  in 
jobi.4,  &c,  we  read  that  Job’s  sons  “feasted  every 
cae  his  day.”  In  Persia  they  were  celebrated  with 
perahar  honours  and  banquets,  and  in  Egypt  the 
tings’  birthdays  were  kept  with  great  pomp.  It  is 
rery  prohable  that  in  Matt.  xiv.  6,  the  feast  to  com- 
memorate Herod’s  accession  is  intended,  for  we 
bow  that  such  feasts  were  common,  and  were 
called  “ the  day  of  the  king  ” (Hos.  vii.  5). 

Birthright.  The  advantages  accruing  to  the 
fcdest  son  were  not  definitely  fixed  in  patriarchal 
tuns.  Great  respect  was  paid  to  him  in  the  house- 
hold, and,  as  the  fumily  widened  into  a tribe,  this 
grew  into  a sustained  authority,  undefined  save  by 
custom,  in  all  matters  of  common  interest.  Thus 
the  “ princes  ” of  the  congregation  had  probably 
rights  of  primogeniture  (Num.  vii.  2,  xxi.  18, 
nr.  14).  A “double  portion”  of  the  paternal 
property  was  allotted  by  the  Mosaic  law  (Deut. 
rd.  15-17).  This  seems  to  explain  the  request  of 
Elisha  for  a “ double  portion  ” of  Elijah’s  spirit 
(2  K.  iL  9).  The  first-born  of  the  king  was  his 
s accessor  by  law  (2  Chr.  xxi.  3) ; David,  however, 
by  divine  appointment,  excluded  Adonijah  in  favour 
« Solomon.  The  Jews  attached  a sacred  import 
to  the  title,  and  thus  “ first-born  ” and  “ first- 
legctten  ” seem  applied  to  the  Messiah  (Horn.  vili. 
29;  Heb.  i.  6). 

Bir  zavith,  a name  occurring  in  the  genealogies 
of  Aker  (1  Chr.  vii.  31),  and  apparently,  from  the 
mode  of  its  mention,  the  name  of  a place. 

Bishlam,  apparently  an  officer  or  commissioner 
(1  Esd.  ii.  16)  of  Artaxerxes  in  Palestine  at  the 
fins*  cf  the  return  of  Zerubbabel  from  captivity 
(Ext.  iv.  7) ; called  Belemds  in  1 Esd. 

Bbhcp.  "Hiis  word,  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  the 
oSor?  of  the  Church  who  were  charged  with  certain 
fanet'cs  of  superintendence,  had  been  in  use  before 
a*  a title  cf  office.  The  inspectors  or  commissioners 
by  Athens  to  her  subject-states  were  tirlarKoiroi 
(Arhfoph.  At.  1022).  The  title  was  still  current 
asd  beginning  to  be  used  by  the  Uomaus  iu  the 
hter  days  of  the  republic  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vii.  11). 
The  Hellenistic  Jews  found  it  employed  in  the 
LSX,  though  with  no  very  definite  value,  for 
odkers  charged  with  certain  functions  (Nurn.  iv. 
16,  mi.  14;  Ps.  cix.  8;  Is.  lx.  17).  When  the 
©gznisition  of  the  Christian  churches  in  Gentile 
cities  involved  the  assignment  of  the  work  of  pas- 
toral superintendence  to  a distinct  order,  the  title 
hioitoToi  presented  itself  as  at  once  convenient 
»d  familiar,  and  was  therefore  adopted  as  readily 
a the  word  elder  (trpfir${rr(pos)  had  been  in  the 
nether  church  of  Jerusalem.  That  the  two  titles 
were  originally  equivalent  is  clear  from  the  fol- 
lowing tacts.— 1.  Bishops  and  elders  are  nowhere 
aimed  together  as  being  orders  distinct  from  each 
other.— 2.  Bishops  and  deacons  are  named  as  appa- 
rently an  exhaustive  division  of  the  officers  of 
churches  addressed  by  St.  Paul  as  an  apostle  (Phil, 
i.  1;  1 Tim.  iii.  1,  8).— 3.  The  same  persons  arc 
dacribed  by  both  aames  (Acts  xx.  17,  18  ; Tit. 
••  5,  8i.— 4.  Elders  discharge  functions  which  are 
essentially  episcopal,  *.  e.  involving  pastoral  super- 
intendence (1  Tim.  v.  17  ; 1 Pet.  v.  1,  2).— 
Assuming  as  proved  the  identity  of  the  bishops 
and  elders  of  the  N.  T.  we  have  to  inquire  into — 
1.  The  relation  which  existed  between  the  two 
titles.  2.  The  functions  and  mode  of  appointment 
of  the  men  to  whom  both  titles  were  applied.  3. 
Their  relations  to  the  general  government  and  dis- 
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cipline  of  the  Church.— I.  There  can  be  no  ctoubt 
that  elders  had  the  priority  in  order  of  time.  The 
order  itself  is  recognised  iu  Acts  xi.  30,  and  in 
Acts  xv.  2.  It  is  transferred  by  Paul  and  Barnabas 
to  the  Gentile  churches  in  their  first  missionary 
journey  (Acts  xiv.  23).  The  earliest  use  of 
“ bishops,”  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  the  address 
of  St.  Paul  to  the  elders  of  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  28), 
and  there  it  is  rather  descriptive  of  functions  than 
given  as  a title.  The  earliest  epistle  in  which  it 
is  formally  used  as  equivalent  to  “ elders  ” is  that 
to  the  Philippians,  as  late  as  the  time  of  his  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome.— II.  Of  the  order  in  which 
the  first  elders  were  appointed,  as  of  the  occasion 
which  led  to  the  institution  of  the  office,  we  have 
no  record.  Arguing  from  the  analogy  of  the  Seven 
in  Acts  vi.  5,  6,  it  would  seem  probable  that  they 
were  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  Church  collec- 
tively, and  then  set  apart  to  their  office  by  the 
laying  on  of  the  apostles’  hands.  In  the  case  of 
Timothy  (1  Tim.  iv.  14 ; 2 Tim.  i.  6)  the  “ pres- 
byters,” probably  the  body  of  the  elders  at  Lystra, 
had  taken  part  with  the  apostle  in  this  act  of  ordi- 
nation. The  conditions  which  were  to  be  observed 
in  choosing  these  officers,  as  stated  in  the  pastoral 
epistles,  are,  blameless  life  and  reputation  among 
those  “that  are  without”  as  well  as  within  the 
Church,  fitness  for  the  work  of  teaching,  the  wide 
kindliness  of  temper  which  shows  itself  in  hospi- 
tality, the  being  44  the  husband  of  one  wife”  (i.  e. 
according  to  the  most  probable  interpretation,  not 
divorced  and  then  married  to  another),  showing 
powers  of  government  in  his  own  household  as  well 
as  in  self-control,  not  being  a recent  and,  therefore, 
an  untried  convert.  When  appointed,  the  duties 
of  the  bishop-elders  appear  to  have  been  as  follows: 
— 1.  General  superintendence  over  the  spiritual 
well-being  of  the  flock  (1  Pet.  v.  2).  2.  The  work 

of  teaching,  both  publicly  and  privately  (1  Thess. 
v.  12;  Tit.  i.  0 ; 1 Tim.  v.  17).  3.  The  work  of 

visiting  the  sick  appears  in  Jam.  v.  14,  as  assigned 
to  the  elders  of  the  Church.  4.  Among  other  acts 
of  charity  that  of  receiving  strangers  occupied  a 
conspicuous  place  (1  Tim.  iii.  2;  Tit.  i.  8).  The 
mode  in  which  these  officers  of  the  Church  were 
supported  or  remunerated  varied  probably  in  dif- 
ferent cities.  At  Miletus  St.  Paul  exhorts  the 
elJers  of  the  Church  to  follow  his  example  and 
work  for  their  own  livelihood  (Acts  xx.  34).  In 
1 Cor.  ix.  14,  and  Gal.  vi.  6,  he  asserts  the  right 
of  the  ministers  of  the  Church  to  be  supported  by 
it.  In  1 Tim.  v.  17,  he  gives  a special  application 
of  the  principle  in  the  assignment  of  a double  allow- 
ance to  those  who  have  been  conspicuous  for  their 
activity.  Collectively  at  Jerusalem,  and  probably 
in  other  churches,  the  body  of  bishop-elders  took 
part  in  deliberations  (Acts  xv.  6-22,  xxi.  18), 
addressed  other  churches  {ibid.  xv.  23),  were 
joined  with  the  apostles  in  the  work  of  ordaining 
by  the  laying  on  of  hands  (2  Tim.  i.  6).  It  lay  in 
the  necessities  of  any  organised  society  that  such  a 
body  of  men  should  be  subject  to  a power  higher 
than  their  own,  whether  vested  in  one  chosen  by 
themselves  or  deriving  its  authority  from  some 
external  source ; and  we  find  accordingly  that  it 
belonged  to  the  delegate  of  an  apostle,  and  a fortiori 
to  the  apostle  himself,  to  receive  accusations  against 
them,  to  hear  evidence,  to  admonish  where  there 
was  the  hope  of  amendment,  to  depose  where  this 
proved  unavailing  (1  Tim.  v.  19,  iv.  1;  Tit.  iii. 
10).— III.  It  is  dear  from  what  has  been  said  tliat 
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episcopal  facetious  in  the  modem  sense  of  the 
words,  as  implying  a special  superintendence  over 
the  ministers  of  the  Church,  belonged  only  to  the 
apostles  and  those  whom  they  invested  with  their 
authority.  In  the  letters  of  Ignatius  the  name  of 
apostle  is  looked  on  os  belonging  to  the  past,  a title 
of  honour  which  their  successors  could  not  idaim. 
That  of  bishop  rises  in  its  significance,  and  takes 
the  place  left  vacant.  The  dangers  by  which  the 
Church  was  threatened  made  the  exercise  of  the 
authority  which  was  thus  transmitted  more  neces- 
sary. The  permanent  superintendence  of  the  bishop 
over  a given  district,  as  contrasted  with  the  les6 
settled  rule  of  the  travelling  apostle,  would  tend  to 
its  development.  In  this,  or  in  some  similar  way, 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  assumed  its  later 
form ; the  bishops,  presbyters,  and  deacons  of  the 
Ignatian  Epistles,  took  the  place  of  the  apostles, 
bishops,  elders,  and  deacons,  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. 


BITTERN 

Bithfah,  daughter  of  a Pharaoh,  and  wife  of 
Mered,  a descendant  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  18). 
The  Scriptures,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments, show  that  the  Pharaohs  intermarried  with 
foreigners;  but  such  alliances  seem  to  have  been 
contracted  with  royal  families  alone.  It  may  be 
supposed  that  Bithiah  was  taken  captive. 

Bith'ron  (more  accurately  “the  Bithron"),  a 
place — from  the  form  of  the  expression,  “all  the 
Bithron,”  doubtless  a district — in  the  Arabah  or 
Jordan  valley,  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  (2  Sam, 
ii.  29). 

Bithynia.  This  province  of  Asia  Minor  is  men- 
tioned only  in  Acts  xvi.  7,  and  in  1 Pet.  i.  1. 
Bithynia,  considered  as  a Roman  province,  was 
on  the  west  contiguous  to  Asia.  On  the  east  its 
limits  underwent  great  modifications.  The  province 
was  originally  inherited  by  the  Roman  republic 
(b.c.  74)  as  a legacy  from  Nicomede6  III.,  the  last 
of  an  independent  line  of  monarchs,  one  of  whom 
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had  invite-1  into  Asia  Minor  those  Gauls  who  gave 
the  name  of  Galatia  to  the  central  district  of  the 
peninsula.  On  the  death  of  Mithridates,  king  of 
l’ontus,  B.C.  63,  the  wostera  part  of  the  Pontic 
kingdom  was  added  to  the  province  of  Bithynia, 
which  again  received  further  accessions  on  this  side 
under  Augustus  A.D.  7.  The  chief  town  of  Bithynia 
was  Nicaea,  celebrated  for  the  general  Council  of 
the  Church  held  there  in  a.d.  325  against  the  Arian 
heresy. 

Bitter  herbs.  The  Israelites  were  commandod 
to  eat  the  Paschal  lamb  '*  with  unleavened  bread 
and  with  bitter  herbs,”  Heb.  merortm  (Ex.  xii.  8). 
According  to  Aben  Ezra  the  ancient  Egyptians 
always  used  to  place  different  kinds  of  herbs  upon 
the  table  with  mustard,  and  dipped  morsels  of 
bread  into  this  salad.  That  the  Jews  derived  this 
custom  of  eating  herbs  with  their  meat  from  the 
Egyptians  is  extremely  probable.  The  merSrim 
may  well  be  understood  to  denote  various  sorts  of 
bitter  plants,  such  particularly  as  belong  to  the 
emei ferae,  as  some  of  the  bitter  cresses,  or  to  the 


chicory  group  of  the  compositae,  the  hawkweeds, 
and  sow-thistles,  and  wild  lettuces  which  grow 
abundantly  in  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  in  Palestine, 
and  in  Egypt. 

Bittern.  The  Hebrew  word  has  been  the  subject 
of  various  interpretations,  the  old  versions  generally 
sanctioning  the  “ hedgehog  ” or  “ porcupine  the 
“ tortoise,”  the  “ beaver,”  the  “otter,”  the  “ owl,” 
have  also  all  been  conjectured,  but  without  the 
slightest  show  of  reason.  Philological  arguments 
appear  to  be  rather  in  favour  of  the  “ hedgehog  ” or 
“ porcupine,”  for  the  Hebrew  word  Lippdd  appears 
to  be  identical  with  kunfud,  the  Arabic  word  for 
the  hedgehog ; but  zoologically,  the  hedgehog  or 
porcupine  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  The  word 
occurs  in  Is.  xiv.  23,  xxxiv.  11 ; Zeph.  ii.  14.  The 
former  passage  would  seem  to  point  to  some  solitude- 
loving  aquatic  bird,  which  might  well  be  repre- 
sented by  the  bittern,  as  the  A.  V.  has  it ; and  we 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct. 
Col.  H.  Smith  (Kitto’s  Cyclop,  art.  Kippod)  says, 
**  though  not  building  like  the  stork  ou  the  tops 
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of  boosts,  it  resorts  like  the  heron  to  ruined  struc- 
tures, and  we  have  been  informed  that  it  has  been 
sea  oo  the  summit  of  Tank  KisraatCtesiphon.”  The 
bittern  { Botaurua  stellaris)  belongs  to  the  Ardeidac, 
the  heron  family  of  birds ; it  has  a wide  range, 
beng  found  in  Russia  and  Siberia  as  far  north  as 
the  river  Lena,  in  Europe  generally,  in  Barbary, 
S.  Africa.  Trebizond.  and  in  the  countries  between 
the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas,  &c. 


Botaurus  tieUarit. 


Biljetiljah,  a town  in  the  south  of  Judah 
tamed  vita  Beebsiieba  and  Baalah  (Josh. 
it.  28\ 

Birth*,  the  second  of  the  seven  eunuchs  of  king 
Ahasums’  harem  (Est.  i.  10). 

Black.  [Colours.] 

BIittu,  violent  ulcerous  inflammations.  It  was 
the  suth  plague  of  Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  9, 10),  and  hence 
h called  in  Deut.  xxviii.  27,  35,  “ the  botch  of 
Egypt.”  It  seems  to  have  been  the  black  leprosy, 
» fearful  kind  of  elephantiasis. 

Blasphemy,  in  its  technical  English  sense,  signi- 
fies the  speaking  evil  of  God,  and  in  this  sense  it  is 
fwnd  P*.  lniv.  18;  Is.  lii.  5;  Rom.  ii.  24,  &c. 
Bet  according  to  its  derivation  it  may  mean  any 
spades  of  calumny  and  abuse  (or  even  an  unlucky 
*ord,  Eurip.  /on.  1187):  see  1 K.  xxi.  10;  Acts 
rriii.  6;  Jude  9,  &c.  Blasphemy  was  punished 
with  stoning,  which  was  inflicted  on  the  son  of 
Shelomith  (Lev.  xiiv.  11).  On  this  charge  both 
oor  Lord  and  St.  Stephen  were  condemned  to  death 
by  the  Jews.  When  a person  heard  blasphemy  he 
laid  his  hand  on  the  head  of  the  offender,  to  sym- 
bolize his  sole  responsibility  for  the  guilt,  and 
risng  on  his  feet,  tore  his  robe,  which  might  never 
again  be  mended.  It  only  remains  to  speak  of 
“the  blasphemy  against  the  Holy  Ghost,”  which 
has  been  so  fruitful  a theme  for  speculation  and 
controversy  (Matt.  xii.  32;  Mark  iii.  28).  It  con- 
sisted in  attributing  to  the  power  of  Satan  those 
unquestionable  miracles,  which  Jesus  performed  by 
“the  finger  of  God,”  and  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit ; nor  have  we  any  safe  ground  for  extending 
it  to  include  all  sorts  of  trilling  (as  distinguished 
from  vilfrtT)  offences,  besides  this  one  limited  and 
special  tin. 
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Blas'tus,  the  chamberlain  of  Herod  Agrippa  I., 
mentioned  Acts  xii.  20,  ns  having  been  made  by 
the  people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  a mediator  between 
them  and  the  king’s  anger. 

Blinding.  [Punishments.] 

Blindness  is  extremely  common  in  the  East 
from  many  causes.  One  traveller  mentions  4000 
blind  men  in  Cairo,  and  Volney  reckons  that  1 in 
every  5 was  blind,  besides  others  with  sore  eyes. 
Jaffa  is  said  to  contain  500  blind  out  of  a popula- 
tion of  5000  at  most.  Blind  beggars  figure  repeat- 
edly in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  xii.  22),  and  “ opening 
the  eyes  of  the  blind”  is  mentioned  in  prophecy 
as  a peculiar  attribute  of  the  Messiah  (Is.  xxix.  18, 
&c.).  The  Jews  were  specially  charged  to  treat 
the  blind  with  compassion  and  care  (Lev.  xix.  14; 
Deut.  xrvii.  18).  Penal  and  miraculous  blindness 
is  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Gen.  xix. 
11  ; 2 K.  vi.  18-22;  Acts  ix.  9).  Blindness  wil- 
fully inflicted  for  political  or  other  purposes  was 
common  in  the  East,  and  is  alluded  to  iu  Scripture 
1 Sam.  xi.  2 ; Jer.  xxxix.  7). 

Blood.  To  blood  is  ascribed  in  Scripture  the 
mysterious  sacredness  which  belongs  to  life,  and 
i God  reserves  it  to  Himself  when  allowing  man  the 
I dominion  over  and  the  use  of  the  lower  animals 
' for  food.  Thus  reserved,  it  acquires  a double 
power:  1.  that  of  sacrificial  atonement;  and  2. 
that  of  becoming  a curse  when  wantonly  shed, 
unless  duly  expiated  (Gen.  ix.  4;  Lev.  vii.  26, 
xvii.  11-13).  As  regards  1.  the  blood  of  sacri- 
fices was  caught  by  the  Jewish  priest  from  the 
neck  of  the  victim  in  a bason,  then  sprinkled  seven 
times  (in  case  of  birds  at  once  squeezed  out  on  the 
altar,  but  that  of  the  passover  on  the  lintel  and 
door-posts,  Exod.  xii. ; Lev.  iv.  5-7,  xvi.  14-19). 
In  regard  to  2.  it  sufficed  to  pour  the  animal’s 
blood  on  the  earth,  or  to  bury  it,  as  a solemn  ren- 
dering of  the  life  to  God ; iu  case  of  human  blood- 
shed a mysterious  connexion  is  observable  between 
the  curse  of  blood  and  the  earth  or  land  on  which 
it  is  shed  (Gen.  iv.  10,  ix.  4-6 ; Num.  xxxv.  33 ; 
Ps.  cvi.  38). 

Blood,  Issue  of  The  menstruous  discharge 
or  the  fiuxus  uteri  (Lev.  xv.  19-30  ; Matt.  ix.  20 ; 
Mark  v.  25,  and  Luke  viii.  43).  The  latter  caused 
a permanent  legal  uncleanness,  the  former  a tem- 
porary one,  mostly  for  seven  days;  after  which 
the  woman  was  to  be  purified  by  the  customary 
offering. 

Blood,  Bevenger  of.  It  was,  and  even  still  is, 
a common  practice  among  nations  of  patriarchal 
habits,  that  the  nearest  of  kin  should,  as  a matter 
of  duty,  avenge  the  death  of  a murdered  relative. 
Compensation  for  murder  is  allowed  by  the  Koran. 
Among  the  Bedouins,  and  other  Arab  tribes,  should 
the  offer  of  blood-money  be  refused,  the  ‘Thar,’ 
or  law  of  blood,  comes  into  operation,  and  any 
person  within  the  fifth  degree  of  blood  from  the 
homicide  may  be  legally  killed  by  any  one  within 
the  same  degree  of  consanguinity  to  the  victim. 
Frequently  the  homicide  will  wander  from  tent  to 
tent  over  the  Desert,  or  even  rove  through  the 
towns  and  villages  on  its  borders  with  a chain 
round  his  neck  and  in  rags,  begging  contributions 
from  the  charitable  to  pay  the  apportioned  blood- 
money.  Three  days  and  four  hours  arc  allowed  to 
the  persons  included  within  the  * Thar,’  for  escape. 
The  right  to  blood-revenge  is  never  lost,  except  as 
annulled  by  compensation : it  descends  to  the  latest 
generation.  Similar  customs  with  local  distinc- 
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tions  are  found  in  Persia,  Abyssinia,  and  among  the 
Druses  and  Circassians.  The  law  of  Moses  was 
veiy  precise  in  its  directions  on  the  subject  of 
Retaliation.— 1.  The  wilful  murderer  was  to  be 
put  to  death  without  permission  of  compensation. 
The  nearest  relative  of  the  deceased  became  the 
authorized  avenger  of  blood  (gdcl,  Num.  xxxv.  19), 
and  was  bound  to  execute  retaliation  himself  if  it 
lay  in  his  power.  The  king,  however,  in  later 
times  appears  to  have  had  the  power  of  restraining 
this  licence.  The  shedder  of  blood  was  thus  re- 
garded as  impious  and  pollute!  (Num.  xxxv.  16-31 ; 
Deut.  xix.  11;  2 Sam.  xiv.  7,  11,  xvi.  8,  and  iii. 
29,  with  1 K.  ii.  31,  33;  1 Chr.  xxiv.  22-25).— 
2.  The  law  of  retaliation  was  not  to  extend  beyond 
the  immediate  offender  (Deut.  xxiv.  16 ; 2 K. 
xiv.  6;  2 Chr.  xxv.  4;  Jer.  xxxi.  29,  30;  Ezek. 
xviii.  20).— 3.  The  involuntary  shedder  of  blood 
was  permitted  to  take  flight  to  one  of  six  Lovitical 
cities,  specially  appointed  out  of  the  48  as  cities  of 
refuge,  three  on  each  side  of  the  Jordan  (Num. 
xxxv.  22,  23;  Deut.  xix.  4-6). 

Blue.  [Colours.] 

Boaner'ges,  a name  signifying  “ sons  of  thun- 
der,” given  by  our  Lord  to  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee, 
James  and  John.  Probably  the  name  had  respect 
to  the  fiery  zeal  of  the  brothers,  signs  of  which  we 
may  sec  in  Luke  ix.  54 ; Mark  ix.  38 ; comp.  Matt, 
xx.  20,  &c. 

Boar.  [Swine.] 

Boaz.  1.  A wealthy  Bethleheroite,  kinsman 
to  Elimelech,  the  husband  of  Naomi.  Finding  that 
the  kinsman  of  Ruth,  who  stood  in  a still  nearer 
relation  than  himself,  was  unwilling  to  perform 
the  office  of  gdel,  he  had  those  obligations  publicly 
transferred  with  the  usual  ceremonies  to  his  own 
discharge;  and  hence  it  became  his  duty  by  the 
“ levirate  law  '*  to  marry  Ruth,  and  to  mlcem  the 
estates  of  her  deceased  husband  Mahlon  (iv.  1 ff.). 
He  gladly  undertook  these  responsibilities,  and  their 
happy  union  was  blessed  by  the  birth  of  Obed, 
from  whom  in  a direct  line  our  Lord  was  descended. 
Boaz  is  mentioned  in  the  genealogy  (Matt.  i.  5), 
but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  assigning  his  date. 
If  Boaz  be  identical  with  the  judge  Ibzan  [Ibzan], 
as  is  stated  with  some  shadow’  of  probability  by 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  and  various  Rabbis,  several 
generations  must  be  inserted.  Even  if  we  shorten 
the  period  of  the  Judges  to  240  years,  we  must 
suppose  that  Boaz  was  the  youngest  son  of  .Salmon, 
and  that  he  did  not  many  till  the  age  of  65.-2. 
Boaz,  the  name  of  one  of  Solomon's  brazen  pillars 
erected  in  the  temple  porch.  [Jaciiin.]  It  stood 
on  the  left,  and  was  18  cubits  high  (1  K.  vii.  15, 
21;  2 Chr.  iii.  15;  Jer.  Iii.  21). 

Boccas,  1 Esd.  viii.  2.  [Blkki;  Borith.] 
Boch  era,  son  of  Azel,  according  to  the  present 
Ileb.  text  of  1 Chr.  viii.  38, 

Bo’chim,  “ the  weepers,”  a place  on  the  west 
of  Jordan  above  Gilgal  (Judg.  ii.  1,  5). 

Bo  ban,  a Rcubenite,  after  whom  a stone  was 
named.  Its  position  was  on  the  border  of  the 
territories  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  between  Bcth- 
aiabah  and  Bethhogla  on  the  E.,  and  Adummim 
and  Enshemesh  on  the  W.  (Josh.  xv.  6,  xviii.  17). 
Boil.  [Medicine.] 

Bolster.  [Pillow.] 

Bondage.  [Slavery.] 

Bonnet.  [Head-dress.] 

Book.  [Writing.] 

Booths.  [Succoth;  Tabernacles,  Feast  or.] 


Booty  consisted  of  captives  of  both  sexes,  cattle, 
and  whatever  a captured  city  might  contain,  espe- 
cially metallic  treasures.  Within  the  limits  of 
Canaan  no  captives  were  to  be  made  (Deut.  xx.  14 
and  16);  beyond  those  limits,  in  case  of  warlike 
resistance,  all  the  women  and  children  were  to  be 
made  captives,  and  the  men  put  to  death.  The 
law  of  booty  was  that  it  should  be  divided  equally 
between  the  army  who  won  it  and  the  people  of 
Israel,  but  of  the  former  half  one  head  in  every 
500  was  reserved  to  God,  and  appropriated  to  the 
priests,  and  of  the  latter  one  in  every  50  was  simi- 
larly reserved  and  appropriated  to  the  Levites  (Num. 
xxxi.  26-47).  As  regarded  the  at  my  David  added 
a regulation  that  the  baggage-guard  should  share 
equally  with  the  troops  engaged  (1  Sam.  xxx.24,25). 
Bo’oz,  Matt.  i.  5 ; Luke  iii.  32.  [Boaz.] 
Bo'rith,  2 Esd.  i.  2.  [Bukki.] 

Borrowing.  [Loan.] 

Bos'cath,  2 K.  xxii.  1.  [Bozkatii.] 

Bo'sor.  1.  A city  both  large  and  fortified,  ou 
the  east  of  Jordan  in  the  land  of  Gilead  (1  Macc. 
v.  26,  36).  It  is  probably  Bezer.— 2.  The 
Aramaic  mode  of  pronouncing  the  name  of  Beor, 
the  father  of  Balaam  (2  Pet.  ii.  15). 

Bos  ora,  a strong  city  in  Gilead  taken  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus  (1  Mac.  v.  26,  28),  doubtless  the  same 
as  Bozrah. 

Botch.  [Blain.] 

Bottle.  1.  The  skin  bottle;  2.  The  bottle  of 
earthen  or  glass-ware,  both  of  them  capable  ot 
being  closed  from  the  air.— 1.  The  Arabs,  and  all 
those  that  lead  a wandering  life,  keep  their  water, 
milk,  and  other  liquors,  in  leathern  bottles.  These 
are  made  of  goatskins.  When  the  animal  is  killed, 
they  cut  off  its  feet  and  its  head,  and  they  draw  it 
in  this  manner  out  of  the  skin,  without  opening 
its  belly.  In  Arabia  they  are  tanned  with  acacia- 
bark  and  the  hairy  part  left  outside.  They  after- 
wards 6ew  up  the  places  where  the  legs  were  cut 
off  and  the  tail,  and  when  it  is  filled  they  tie  it 
about  the  neck.  The  great  leathern  bottles  are 
made  of  the  skin  of  a he-goat,  and  the  small  ones, 
that  serve  instead  of  a bottle  of  water  on  the  road, 
are  made  of  a kid’s  skin.  Bruce  gives  a description 
of  a vessel  of  the  same  kind,  but  larger.  Wine- 
bottles  of  skin  are  mentioned  as  used  by  Greeks, 


Skin  Bottle*.  (From  tho  Mu*eo  Borlxmico.) 

Romans,  and  Egyptians,  by  Homer  (Od.  vi.  78; 
II.  iii.  247);  by  Herodotus,  as  used  in  Egypt  (ii. 
121;  ; and  by  Virgil  {Georg,  ii.  384).  Skins  for 
wine  or  other  liquids  are  in  use  to  this  day  in 
Spain,  where  they  are  called  borrnchas.  The  effect 
of  external  heat  upon  a skin-bottle  i*  indicated  in 
Ps.  cxix.  83,  “ a bottle  in  the  smoke,”  and  of 
expansion  produced  by  fermentation  in  Matt.  ix. 
17,  M new  wine  in  old  bottles.”— 2.  Vessels  of 
metal,  earthen,  or  glass  ware  for  liquids  were  in 
use  among  the  Greeks,  Egyptians,  Etruscans,  and 
Assyrians,  and  also  no  doubt  amoDg  the  Jews, 
especially  in  later  times.  Thus  Jer.  xix.  1.  “a 
potter’s  earthen  bottle.”  The  Jews  probably  bor- 
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•mi  their  nun n fact u res  in  this  particular  from 
which  was  celebrated  for  glass  work,  as 
ramss  and  illustrations  of  Egyptian  workmanship 
it  start  at  least  as  early  as  the  loth  century  B.C. 
WubsoQ,  in  59,  60). 

Bov  [ARMS.] 

BovL  A like  uncertainty  prevails  ns  to  the 
pnett  frrm  and  material  of  these  vessels  ns  is 
mad  under  Basin.  Bowls  would  probably  be 
imi  it  meals  for  liquids,  or  broth,  or  pottage 
l K.  rr.  40).  Modern  Arabs  are  content  with  a 
fcv  ixden  bowls.  In  the  Brit.  Mus.  are  depo- 
sed several  terra-cotta  bowls  with  Chaldaean 
rjcriptiooj  of  a superstitious  character,  expressing 
ant  against  sickness  and  evil  spirits,  which  may 
pv.blT  explain  the  “ divining  cup " of  Joseph 
G*&.  xLr.  5).  The  bowl  was  filled  with  some 
.qtd  which  was  drunk  off  as  a charm  against  evil. 

Box-tree.  The  Heh.  teassfiur  occurs  in  Is.  xli. 
U,  b.  13.  The  Talmudical  and  Jewish  writers 
toexllT  are  of  opinion  that  the  box-tree  is  in- 
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tended.  The  Syriac  and  the  Arabic  version  of 
Saadias  understand  by  it  a species  of  cedar  called 
sherbin,  which  is  distinguished  by  the  small  size  of 
the  cones  and  the  upright  growth  of  the  branches. 
Although  the  claim  which  the  box-tree  has  to 
represent  the  teassfiur  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel  is  fin 
from  being  satisfactorily  established,  yet  the  evi- 
dence rests  on  a better  foundation  than  that  which 
supports  the  claims  of  the  sherbin.  Box-wood 
writing  tablets  are  alluded  to  in  2 Esdr.  xiv.  24. 

Bo'zez,  one  of  the  two  “ shaq>  rocks  ” (Hcb. 
“ teeth  of  the  cliff")  “ between  the  passages  ” by 
which  Jonathan  cutered  the  Philistine  garrison,  it 
seems  tohavc  been  tliat  on  the  north  (1  Sam.  xiv.  4, 5). 

Boz'kath,  a city  of  Judah  in  the  lowlands 
(Josh.  xv.  39).  It  is  mentioned  ouce  again  (2  K. 
xxii.  1,  A.  V.  “Boscath")  as  tho  native  place  of 
the  mother  of  King  Josiah. 

Bozrah.  1.  In  Edom — the  city  of  Jobab  the 
son  of  Zerah,  one  of  the  early  kings  of  that  nation 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  33  ; 1 Chr.  i.  44).  This  is  doubtless  the 
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fiat*  nertianad  in  later  times  by  Isaiah  (xxxiv.  6, 
fci  li  in  connexion  with  Edom,  and  by  Jeremiah 
'xia.13, 22\  Amos  (i.  12),  and  Micah  (ii.  12). 
7W»  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  modern  repre- 
•s'Mrre  cf  Bozrah  is  el-Basaireh,  which  was  first 
T*>d  by  Bnrckhardt,  and  lies  on  the  mountain 
-rtrrt  to  tne  S.  E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between 
Taflieh  *M  Petra,  about  half-way  between  the 
Vt»r  ed  the  Dead  Sea.— 2.  In  his  catalogue  of 
tVbnei  cf  the  Land  of  Moab,  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  24) 
■^tses  a Bozrah  as  in  “ the  plain  country  ” 
Tff.  21, ».«.  the  high  level  downs  on  the  east  of 
’>  Bad  Sea).  Here  lay  Heshboo,  Nebo,  Kirjath- 
**•  Dobihutn,  and  the  other  towns  named  in  this 
(•“act,  sad  it  is  here  that  we  presume  Bozrah 
" he  wight,  and  not,  as  has  been  lately  sug- 
pX'd,  tl  Bostxa,  the  Koman  city  in  Bashan  full 
nines  from  Heshbon. 


Bracelet,  Under  Armlet  an  account  is  given 
of  these  ornaments,  the  materials  of  which  they 
were  generally  made,  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  worn,  &c.  Bracelets  of  fine  twisted  Venetian 
gold  are  still  common  in  Egypt.  In  Gen.  xvxviii. 
18,  25,  the  word  rendered  “ bracelet”  means  pro- 
bably “ a string  by  which  a seal-ring  was  sus- 
pended." Men  as  well  as  women  wore  bracelets, 
as  we  see  from  Cant.  v.  14.  Lay  aid  says  of  the 
Assyrian  kings:  “The  arms  were  encircled  by 
armlets,  and  the  wrists  by  bracelets.” 
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Bramble.  [Thorns.] 

Brass.  The  word  nechdsheth  is  improperly 
translated  by  44  brass,”  since  the  Hebrews  were 
not  acquainted  with  the  compound  of  copper  and 
zinc  known  by  that  name.  In  most  places  of  the 
O.  T.  the  correct  translation  would  be  copper, 
although  it  may  sometimes  possibly  mean  bronze, 
a compound  of  copper  and  tin.  Indeed  a simple 
metal  was  obviously  intended,  as  we  see  from 
Deut.  viii.  9,  xxxiii.  ‘25,  and  Job  xxviii.  2.  Copper 
was  known  at  a very  early  period,  and  the  inven- 
tion of  working  it  is  attributed  to  Tubal-cain  (Gen. 
iv.  22).  Its  extreme  ductility  made  its  application 
almost  universal  among  the  ancients.  The  same 
word  is  used  for  money  in  both  Testaments  (Ezek. 
xvi.  36 ; Matt.  x.  9,  &c.).  It  often  occurs  in 
metaphors,  e.g.  Lev.  xxvi.  19;  Deut.  xxviii.  23; 
Job  vi.  12 ; Jer.  vi.  28.  It  is  often  used  as  an 
emblem  of  strength,  Zech.  vi.  1 ; Jer.  i.  18.  The 
word  xaKnoXl&avov  in  Rev.  i.  15,  ii.  18  (A.  V. 
44  fine  brass”),  has  excited  much  difference  of  opinion. 
Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  orichalcum,  which 
was  so  rare  as  to  be  more  valuable  than  gold.  It 
may  perhaps  be  deep-coloured  frankincense. 

Brazen-serpent  [Serpent.] 

Bread.  The  preparation  of  bread  as  an  article 
of  food  dates  from  a very  early  period : it  must 
not,  however,  be  inferred  from  the  use  of  the  word 
leclicin  in  Gen.  iii.  19  (“  bread,”  A.  V.)  that  it 
was  known  at  the  time  of  the  foil,  the  word  there 
occurring  in  its  general  sense  of  food : the  earliest 
undoubted  instance  of  its  use  is  found  in  Gen. 
xviii.  6.  The  corn  or  grain  employed  was  of 
various  sorts  : the  best  bread  was  made  of  wheat, 
which  after  being  ground  produced  the  “ flour  ” or 
“meal”  (Judg.  vi.  19;  1 8am.  i.  24;  1 K.  iv. 
22,  xvii.  12,  14),  and  when  sifted  the  “ fine  flour” 
(Ex.  xxix.  2 ; Gen.  xviii.  6)  usually  employed  in 
the  sacred  offerings  (Ex.  xxix.  40;  Lev.  ii.  1 ; Ez. 
xlvi.  14),  and  in  tiie  meals  of  the  wealthy  (1  K.  iv. 
22;  2 K.  vii.  1 ; Ez.  xvi.  13,  19;  Rev.  xviii.  13). 
“ Barley  ” was  used  only  by  the  very  poor  (Johu 
vi.  9,  13),  or  in  times  of  scarcity  (Ruth  iii.  15, 
compared  with  i.  1 ; 2 K.  iv.  38,  42;  Rev.  vi.  6). 
“.Spelt”  (rye,  fitches,  spelt , A.  V.)  was  also  used 
both  in  Egypt  (Ex.  ix.  32)  and  Palestine  (Is.  xxviii. 
25 ; Ez.  iv.  9 ; 1 K.  xix.  G).  Occasionally  the 
grains  above  mentioned  were  mixed,  and  other 
ingredients,  such  as  beans,  lentiles,  and  millet, 
were  added  (Ez.  iv.  9 ; cf.  2 Sam.  xvii.  28) ; the 
bread  so  produced  is  called  “ barley  cakes”  (Ez.  iv. 
12, 44  as  bailey  cakes,”  A.  V.),  inasmuch  as  bailey 
was  the  main  ingredient.  The  baking  was  done  in 
primitive  times  by  the  mistress  of  the  house  (Gen. 
xviii.  6)  or  one  of  the  daughters  (2  Sam.  xiii.  8) : 
female  servants  were  however  employed  in  large 
households  (1  Sam.  viii.  13).  Baking  as  a pro- 
fession, was  carried  on  by  men  (Hos.  vii.  4,  6). 
In  Jerusalem  the  bakers  congregated  in  one  quarter 
of  the  town,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  names 
“ bakers’  street”  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  and  44  tower  of 
the  ovens”  (Nell.  iii.  11,  xii.  38,  44  furnaces,” 
A.V.).  The  bread  taken  by  persons  on  a journey 
(Gen.  xlv.  23  ; Josli.  ix.  12)  was  probably  a kind 
of  biscuit.  The  process  of  making  bread  was  as 
follows: — the  flour  was  first  mixed  with  water,  or 
perhaps  milk  ; it  was  then  kneaded  with  the  hands 
(in  Egypt  with  the  feet  also)  in  a small  wooden 
bowl  or  “ kneading-trough  ” until  it  became  dough 
(Ex.  xii.  34,  39;  2 Sam.  xiii.  8;  Jer.  vii.  18; 
Hos.  vii.  4).  When  the  kneading  was  completed, 


BREAD 

leaven  was  generally  added  [Leaven]  : but  when 
the  time  for  preparation  was  short,  it  was  omitted, 
and  unleavened  cakes,  hastily  baked,  were  eaten. 


Egyptian*  kneading  ilongh  with  their  band*.  (Wilkinson,  froir  a 
painting  In  tho  Tomb  of  Ucmcse*  UL  at  Thebe*. ) 

as  is  still  the  prevalent  custom  among  the  Bedouins 
(Gen.  xviii.  6,  xix.  3;  Ex.  xii.  39;  Judg.  vi.  19  ; 
1 Sam.  xxviii.  24).  The  leavened  mass  was  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  time  (Matt.  xiii.  33;  Luke  xiii. 
21).  The  dough  was  then  divided  into  round 
cakes  (Ex.  xxix.  23;  Judg.  vii.  13,  viii.  5;  1 Sam. 
x.  3 ; Prov.  vi.  26),  not  unlike  flat  stones  in 
shape  and  appearance  (Matt.  vii.  9 ; comp.  iv.  3). 
about  a span  in  diameter  and  a fiuger’s  breadth  iu 
thickness.  The  cakes  were  sometimes  punctured, 
and  hence  called  chal- 
lah  (Ex.  xxix.  2,  23  ; 

Lev.  ii.  4,  viii.  26, 
xsiv.  5 ; Num.  xv. 

20;  2 Sam.  vi.  19), 
and  mixed  with  oil. 

Sometimes  they  were 
rolled  out  into  wafers 
(Ex.  xxix.  2,  23  ; Lev. 
ii.  4;  Num.  vi.  15- 
1 9),  and  merely  coated 
with  oil.  The  cakes 
were  now  taken  to 
the  oven ; having  been 
first,  according  to  the 
practice  in  Egvpt,  Au  Egyptian  earning  eakos  to  tho- 

gathered  into  44  white  OTCn"  t"Ukiu»on.) 
baskets”  (Gen.  xl. 

16),  a doubtful  expression.  The  baskets  were 

placed  on  a tray  and  earned  on  the  baker’s  head 
(Gen.  xl.  16).  In  the  towns,  where  professional 
linkers  resided,  there  were  no  doubt  fixed  ovens,  in 
shape  nnd  size  resembliug  those  in  use  among  our- 
selves : but  more  usually  each  household  possessed 
a portable  oven,  consisting  of  a stone  or  metal  jar 
about  three  feet  high,  which  was  heated  inwardiy 
with  wood  (1  K.  xvii.  12;  Is.  xliv.  15;  Jer.  vii. 
18)  or  dried  grass  and  flower-stalks  (Matt.  vi.  30). 
Other  modes  of  baking  were  specially  adapted  to 
the  migratory  habits  ol  the  pastoral  Jew's,  as  of  the 
modem  Bedouins ; the  cakes  were  either  spread 
upon  heated  stones,  or  they  were  thrown  into  the 
heated  embers  of  the  fire  itself ; or  lastly,  they 
were  roasted  by  being  placed  between  layers  of 
dung,  which  burns  slowly,  and  is  therefore  specially 
adapted  for  the  purpose  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15).  The 
cakes  required  to  be  carefully  turned  during  the 
process  (Hos.  vii.  8).  Other'  methods  were  used 
for  other  kinds  of  bread ; some  were  baked  on  a 
pan  ; such  cakes  appeared  to  have  been  chiefly 
used  as  sacred  offerings  (Lev.  ii.  5,  vi.  15,  vii.  9 ; 

1 Chr.  xxiii.  29).  A similar  cooking  utensil  was 
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zsai  by  Tamar  (2  Sam.  xiii.  9).  A different  kind 
« brad,  probably  resembling  the  ftita  of  the  Bc- 
ioeias,  a pasty  substance,  was  prepared  in  a sauce- 
pe  (frying-pan,  A.  V.) ; this  was  also  reserved 
fer  sacral  offerings  (Lev.  ii.  7 ; vii.  9). 

Breastplate.  [Alois,  p.  111.] 

Brethren  of  Jesus.  [James.] 

Brick.  Herodotus  (i.  179),  deseribing  the  mode 
of  building  the  walls  of  Babylon,  says  that  the  clay 
da*  oat  of  the  ditch  was  made  into  bricks  as  soon 
a it  was  carried  up,  and  burnt  in  kilns.  The 
bncb  were  cemented  with  hot  bitumen,  and  at 
tr err  thirtieth  row  crates  of  reeds  were  stuffed 
in.  This  account  agrees  with  the  history  of  the 
building  of  the  Tower  of  Confusion,  in  which  the 
Widen  used  brick  instead  of  stone,  and  slime  for 
mortar  (Gen.  xi.  3).  The  Babylonian  bricks  were 
mere  commonly  burnt  in  kilns  than  those  used  at 
b'hmh,  which  are  chiefly  sun-dried  like  the  Egyp- 
tian. They  are  usually  from  12  to  13  in.  square, 
rad  3$  in.  thick,  and  most  of  them  bear  the  name, 
escribed  in  cuneiform  character,  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
whose  buildings,  no  doubt,  replaced  those  of  an 
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earlier  age.  They  thus  possess  more  of  the  cha- 
racter of  tiles  (Ez.  iv.  1).  They  were  sometimes 
glazed  aud  enamelled  with  patterns  of  various 
colours.  The  Israelites,  in  common  with  other 
captives,  were  employed  by  the  Egyptian  monarchs 
in  making  bricks  and  in  building  (Ex.  i.  14,  v.  7). 
Egyptian  bricks  were  not  generally  dried  in  kilns, 
but  in  the  sun,  and  even  without  straw  are  as  firm 
as  when  first  put  up  in  the  reigns  of  the  Amunophs 
and  Thothmes  whose  names  they  bear.  When 
made  of  the  Nile  mud,  they  required  straw  to 
prevent  cracking ; and  crude  brick  walls  had  fre- 
quently the  additional  security  of  a layer  of  reeds 
and  sticks,  placed  at  intervals  to  act  as  binders.  A 
brick-kiln  is  mentioned  as  in  Egypt  by  the  prophet 
Jeremiah  (xliii.  9).  A brick  pyramid  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (ii.  136)  as  tire  work  of  King 
Asychis.  The  Jews  learned  the  art  of  brick-making 
in  Egypt,  and  we  find  the  use  of  the  brick-kiln  in 
David's  time  (2  Sam.  xii.  31),  aud  a complaint 
made  by  Isaiah  that  the  people  built  altars  of  brick 
instead  of  unhewn  stone  as  the  law  directed  (Is.  lxv. 
3 ; Ex.  xx.  25).  [Pottery.] 


Foreign  cfcpiirw  employed  In  miking  brioki  at  Thebe*.  (Wilkiiuou.) 


Bride,  Bridegroom.  [Marriage.] 

Bridge.  The  only  mention  of  a bridge  in  the 
Csnaiical  Scriptures  is  indirectly  in  the  proper 
am*  Geshur,  a district  in  Bashan,  N.E.  of  the  sea 
ofGtlifee.  At  this  place  a bridge  still  exists,  called 
tfe  bridge  of  the  sons  of  Jaoob.  Judas  Maccabaeus 
a aid  to  have  intended  to  make  a bridge  in  order 
to  leriege  the  town  of  Casphor  or  Caspis,  situate 
tear  a lake  (2  Mac.  xii.  13).  Though  the  arch 
*3  known  and  used  in  Egypt  as  early  as  the  15th 
century  B.C.,  the  Romans  were  the  first  constructors 
of  ardrel  bridges.  They  made  bridges  over  the 
Jolin  aad  other  rivers  of  Syria,  of  which  remains 
itill  exist.  A stone  bridge  over  the  Jordan,  called 
the  bridge  of  the  daughters  of  Jacob,  is  mentioned 
by  B.  de  la  Brocquifere,  A.D.  1432,  and  a portion  of 
we  by  Arculf,  a.d.  700.  The  bridge  connecting 
the  Temple  with  the  upper  city,  of  which  Josephus 
‘peaks,  seems  to  have  been  an  arched  viaduct. 

Brier.  [Thorns.] 

Brigandine,  Jer.  xlvi.  4 ; elsewhere  “ haber- 
geon/' or  “ coat  of  mail.”  [Arms,  p.  67  a.] 
Brimstone.  The  Hebrew  word  is  connected 
with  gopher,  u gopher-wood,”  A.  V.  Gen.  vi.  14, 
and  probably  signified  in  the  first  instance  the  gum 
w retin  that  exuded  from  that  tree ; hence  it  was 
transferred  to  all  inflammable  substances,  and  espe- 
cially to  sulphur,  which  is  found  in  considerable 


quantities  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  (Gen. 
xix.  24). 

Brother.  The  Hebrew  word  is  used  in  various 
senses  in  the  0.  T.  as  1.  Any  kinsman,  and  not  a 
mere  brother;  e.  g.  nephew  (Gen.  xiv.  16,  xiii.  8), 
husband  (Cant.  iv.  9).  2.  One  of  the  same  tribe 

(2  Sam.  xix.  13).  3.  Of  the  same  people  (Ex.  ii. 
11),  or  even  of  a cognate  people  (Num.  xx.  14). 
4.  An  ally  (Am.  i.  9).  5.  Any  friend  (Job  v.  15). 
6.  One  of  the  same  office  (1  K.  ix.  13).  7.  A 
fellow  mau  (Lev.  xix.  17).  8.  Metaphorically  of 
any  similarity.  It  is  a very  favourite  Oriental 
metaphor,  as  iu  Job  xxx.  19,  “ I am  become  a 
brother  to  the  jackals.”  The  word  A8eA<pJy  has  a 
similar  range  of  meanings  in  the  N.  T.,  and  is  also 
used  for  a disciple  (Matt.  xxv.  40,  &c.) ; a fellow- 
worker,  and  especially  a Christian.  Indeed,  we 
see  from  the  Acts  that  it  was  by  this  name  that 
Christians  usually  spoke  of  each  other.  The 
Jewish  schools  distinguish  between  “ brother  ” 
and  **  neighbour ; ” “ brother  ” meant  an  Israelite 
by  blood,  “ neighbour  ” a proselyte.  They  allowed 
neither  title  to  the  Gentiles ; but  Christ  and  the 
Apostles  extended  the  name  “ brother- " to  all 
Christians,  and  “ neighbour  ” to  all  the  world 
(1  Cor.  v.  11 ; Luke  x.  29,  30).  The  question  as 
to  who  were  “ the  brethren  of  the  Lord,”  is  dis- 
cussed under  James. 
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Buba8'tL8.  [PlBESETH.] 

Buk’ki.  1.  Sou  of  Abishun  and  father  of  Uzzi, 
firth  from  Aaron  in  the  line  of  the  high-priests  in 
1 Chr.  v.  31,  vi.  36  (vi.  5,  51,  A.  V.),  and  in  the 
genealogy  of  Ezra,  Ezr.  vii.  4,  and  1 Esdr.  viii.  2, 
where  he  is  called  Boccas,  which  is  corrupted  to 
Boiuth,  2 Esdr.  i.  2.  Whether  Bukki  ever  filled 
the  office  of  high-priest,  we  are  not  informed  in 
Scripture.  Josephus  mentions  him  as  the  first  of 
those  who  lived  a private  life,  while  the  pontifical 
dignity  was  in  the  house  of  Ithamar.—  2.  Son  of 
Jogli,  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan,  one  of  the  ten  men 
chosen  to  apportion  the  laud  of  Canaan  between  the 
tribes  (Nura.  xxxiv.  22). 

BukM’ah,  a Kohathite  Levite,  of  the  sons  of 
Hcman,  one  of  the  musicians  in  the  Temple  (1  Chr. 
xxv.  4,  13). 

Bui.  [Months.] 

Bull,  Bullock,  terms  used  synonymously  with 
ox,  oxen,  in  the  A.  Y.  as  the  representatives  of 
several  Hebrew  words.  Dakar  is  properly  a generic 
name  for  horned  cattle  when  of  full  age  and  fit  for 
tiie  plough.  Accordingly  it  is  variously  rendered 
bullock  (Is.  lxv.  25),  cow  (Ez.  iv.  15),  oxen  (Gen. 
xii.  16).  It  is  derived  from  an  unused  root,  bdkar, 
to  cleave,  hence  to  plough,  as  in  Latin  armentum  is 
arainentum.  Shdr  almost  always  signifies  one  head 
of  horned  cattle,  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 
It  is  very  seldom  used  collectively.  The  Chaldee 
form  of  the  word,  t6r,  occurs  in  Ezr.  vi.  9,  17,  vii. 
17  ; Dim.  iv.  25,  &c.  Egel,  egldh,  a calf  male  or 
female,  properly  of  the  first  year.  The  woid  is 
used  of  a trained  heifer  (Hos.  x.  11),  of  one  giving 
milk  (Is.  vii.  21,  22),  of  one  used  in  ploughing 
(Judg.  xiv.  18),  and  of  one  three  years  old  (Gen. 
xv.  9).  P&r  signifies  generally  a young  bull  of 
two  years  old,  though  in  one  instance  ( Judg.  vi.  25) 
possibly  a bull  of  seven  years  old.  There  are  four 
or  five  passages  in  which  the  word  abbtHm  is  used 
for  bulls  (lit.  “strong  ones”).  See  Ps.  xxii.  12, 
1.13,  lxviii.  30  ; Is.  xxxiv.  7 ; Jer.  1. 11.  In  Is.  li. 
20,  the  word  to  occurs,  and  is  rendered  “ wild 
bull,”  but  “ wild  ox  ” in  Deut.  xiv.  5.  It  was 
possibly  one  of  the  larger  species  of  antelope,  and 
took  its  name  from  its  swiftness.  Dr.  Robinson 
mentions  large  herds  of  black  and  almost  hairless 
buffaloes  as  still  existing  in  Palestine,  and  these  may 
be  the  auimal  indicated  (iii.  396). 

Bulrush.  [Rosh.] 

Bu'nah,  a son  of  Jerahmeel,  of  the  family  of 
Pharez  in  Judah  (l  Chr.  ii.  25). 

Bun'ni.  1.  One  of  the  Levites  in  the  time  of 
Nehcmiah  (Neh.  ix.  4) ; possibly  the  same  person 
is  mentioned  in  x.  15.— 2.  Another  Levite,  but  of 
earlier  date  than  the  preceding  (Neh.  xi.  15). 

Burial,  Sepulchres,  Tombs.  The  Jews  uni- 
formly disposed  of  the  corpse  by  entombment 
where  possible,  and  failing  that,  by  interment ; 
extending  this  respect  to  the  remains  even  of  the 
slain  enemy  and  malefactor  (1  K.  xi.  15;  Deut. 
xxi.  23),  in  the  latter  case  by  express  provision  of 
law.  On  this  subject  we  have  to  notice:  1.  the 
place  of  burial,  its  site  and  shape ; 2.  the  mode  of 
burial  ; 3.  the  prevalent  notions  regarding  this 
duty.— 1.  A natural  cave  enlarged  and  adapted  by 
excavation,  or  an  artificial  imitation  of  one,  was  the 
standard  type  of  sepulchre.  This  was  what  the 
structure  of  the  Jewish  soil  supplied  or  suggested. 
Sepulchres,  when  the  owner’s  means  permitted  it, 
were  commonly  prepared  beforehand,  and  stood 
often  in  gardens,  by  roadsides,  or  even  adjoining 
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houses.  Kings  and  prophets  alone  were  probably 
buried  within  towns  (1  K.  ii.  10,  xxi.  6,  28;  2 K. 
x.  35,  xiii.  9 ; 2 Chr.  xvi.  14,  xxviii.  27 ; 1 Sam. 
xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3).  Sarah’s  tomb  and  Rachel’s  seem 
to  have  been  chosen  merely  from  the  accident  of 
the  place  of  death;  but  the  successive  interments 
at  the  former  (Gen.  xlix.  31)  are  a chronicle  of  the 
strong  family  feeling  among  the  Jews.  Cities  soon 
became  populous  aud  demanded  cemeteries  (Ez. 
xxxix.  15),  which  were  placed  without  the  walls  ; 
such  an  one  seems  intended  by  the  expression  in 
2 K,  xxiii.  6,  situated  in  the  vldlev  of  the  Kedrou 
or  of  Jehoshaphat.  Jeremiah  (vii.  32,  xix.  11) 
threatens  that  the  eastern  valley  called  Tophet,  the 
favourite  haunt  of  idolatry,  should  be  polluted  by 
burying  there  (comp.  2 fc.  xxiii.  16).  Such  was 
also  the  “ Potter’s  Field  ” (Matt,  xxvii.  7),  which 
had  perhaps  been  wrought  by  digging  for  clay  into 
holes  serviceable  for  graves.  Sepulchres  were 
marked  sometimes  by  pillars,  as  that  of  Rachel,  or 
by  pyramids  as  those  of  the  Asmoneans  at  Modin, 
and  had  places  of  higher  aud  lower  honour.  Such 
as  were  not  otherwise  noticeable  were  scrupulously 
“ whited  ” (Matt,  xxiii.  27)  once  a year,  after  the 
rains  before  the  passover,  to  warn  passers  by  ol 
defilement.— 2.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of  burial, 
we  should  remember  that  our  impressions,  as 
derived  from  the  0.  T.,  are  those  of  the  burial 
of  persons  of  rank  or  public  eminence,  whilst  those 
gathered  from  the  N.  T.  regard  a private  station. 
But  in  both  cases  “ the  manner  of  the  Jews  " in- 
cluded the  use  of  spices,  where  they  could  command 
the  means.  Thus  Asa  lay  in  a “ bed  of  6pices  ” 
(2  Chr.  xvi.  14).  A portion  of  these  were  burnt 
in  honour  of  the  deceased,  and  to  this  use  was 
probably  destined  part  of  the  100  pounds  weight 
of  “ myrrh  and  aloes  ” in  our  Lord’s  case.  On  high 
state  occasions  the  vessels,  bed,  and  furniture  used 
by  the  deceased  were  burnt  also.  Such  was  pro- 
bably the  “ great  burning”  made  for  Asa.  If  a 
king  was  unpopular  or  died  disgraced  (2  Chr.  xxxl. 
19),  this  was  not  observed.  In  no  case,  save  that 
of  Saul  and  his  sons,  were  the  bodies  burned  ; and 
even  then  the  boues  were  iuterred,  and  re-exhumed 
for  solemn  entombment.  It  was  the  office  of  the 
next  of  kin  to  perform  and  preside  over  the  whole 
funereal  office ; but  a oompany  of  public  buriers, 
originating  in  an  exceptional  necessity  (Ez.  xxxix. 
12-14),  had  become,  it  seems,  customary  in  the 
times  of  the  N.  T.  (Acts  v.  6,  10).  Coffins  were 
but  seldom  used,  and  if  used  were  open  ; but  fixed 
stone  sarcophagi  were  common  in  tombs  of  rank. 
The  bier,  the  word  for  which  in  the  O.  T.  is  the  same 
ns  that  rendered  “ bed,”  was  borne  by  the  nearest 
relatives,  and  followed  by  any  who  wished  to  do 
honour  to  the  dead.  The  grave-clothes  were  pro- 
bably of  the  fashion  worn  in  life,  but  swathed  and 
fastened  with  bandages,  and  the  head  covered 
separately.  Previously  to  this,  spices  were  applied 
to  the  corpse  in  the  form  of  ointment,  or  between 
the  folds  of  the  linen;  hence  our  Lord’s  remark, 
that  the  woman  had  anointed  his  body,  “ with  a 
view  to  dressing  it  in  these  gravcclothes.”— 3.  The 
precedent  of  Jacob’s  and  Joseph’s  remains  being 
returned  to  the  land  of  Canaan  was  followed,  in 
wish  at  least,  by  every  pious  Jew.  Following  a 
similar  notion,  some  of  the  Rabbins  taught  that 
only  in  that  land  could  those  who  were  buried  ob- 
tain a share  in  the  resurrection  which  was  to  usher 
in  Messiah’s  reign  on  earth.  Tombs  were,  in  po- 
pular belief,  led  by  the  same  teaching,  invested  with 
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BURNT-OFFERING 

ta&kms.  The  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  is 
tbddr  studded  with  tombs,  many  of  them  of  great 
icL-quiTy.  Tbe  celebrated  “ Tombs  of  the  Kings” 
i*T»  received  this  name  on  account  of  their  remark- 
sfck  character ; but  they  are  supposed  by  Robinson 
cd  Porter  to  be  the  tomb  of  Helena,  the  widowed 
qaern  of  Monobazus  king  of  Adiabene.  They  are 
aerated  out  of  the  rock. 


fiwt  of  fin  Y«tS>ale  of  tlic  Tomb*  called  “ Tombs  of  the  Kings.” 
( From  Photograph.) 


Bunit-offering.  The  word  is  applied  to  the 
raising,  which  was  wholly  consumed  by  fire  on 
the  altar,  and  tbe  whole  of  which,  except  the  refuse 
ashes,  “ascended”  in  the  smoke  to  God.  Every 
Bcrihce  was  in  part  “ a burnt-offering,”  because, 
iaa  fire  was  the  chosen  manifestation  of  God’s 
p^ece,  the  portion  of  each  sacrifice  especially 
•fehetied  to  Him  was  consumed  by  fire.  But  the 
tena  is  gseaily  restricted  to  that  which  is  pro- 
perly a “icfele  barnt-offering,”  the  whole  of  which 
so  offered  and  so  consumed.  The  burnt- 
efferinc  is  first  named  in  Gen.  viii.  20,  as  offered 
•der  the  Flood.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
Book  cf  Genesis  (see  xv.  9,  17,  xxii.  2,  7,  8,  13) 
i!  appears  to  be  the  only  sacrifice  referred  to ; after- 
ranis  it  became  distinguished  as  oue  of  the  regular 
dwes  of  sacrifice  under  the  Mosaic  law.  Now  all 
aaicas  are  divided  (see  Heb.  v.  1)  into  “gifts” 
»ad  “ aciifices-for-sin  ” (».  e.  eucharistic  and  pro- 
{■tialorT  sacrifices),  and  of  the  former  of  these  the 
bcr:t-cffering  was  the  choicest  specimen.  The 
mooing  of  the  whole  burnt-offering  was  that  which 
is  tie  original  idea  of  all  sacrifice,  the  offering  by 
the  acrificer  of  himself,  soul  and  body,  to  God,  the 
subm.aioo  of  his  will  to  the  Will  of  the  Lord.  It 
typified  (see  Heb.  v.  1,  3,  7,  8)  our  Lord’s  offering 
as  especially  in  the  temptation  and  the  agony), 
the  perfect  sacrifice  of  His  own  human  will  to  the 
^ ill  of  His  Father.  In  accordance  with  this  prin- 
ciple it  was  enacted  that  with  the  burntroflering  a 
* meat-offering  ” (of  flour  and  oil)  and  “ drink- 
offering"  of  wine  should  be  offered,  as  showing 
flat,  with  themselves,  men  dedicated  also  to  God 
the  chief  earthly  gifts  with  which  He  had  blessed 
^san.  (Lev.  viii.  18,  22,  26,  ix.  16,  17,  xiv.  20 ; 
Lx.  xxix.  40;  Num.  xxviii.  4,  5.)  The  ceremo- 
nial of  the  burnt-offering  is  given  in  detail  in  the 
Book  of  Leviticus.  There  were,  as  public  burnt- 
offerings — 1st.  The  daily  burnt-offering  (Ex.  xxix. 
j8-42;  Num.  xxviii.  3-8).  2ndly.  The  Sabbath 
bunt-offering  (Num.  xxviii.  9,  10).  ordly.  The 
offering  at  the  new  moon,  at  the  three  great  festi- 
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vals,  the  great  Day  of  Atonement,  and  feast  of 
trumpets.  (See  Num.  xxviii.  11-xxix.  39).  Pri- 
vate burnt-offerings  were  appointed  at  the  conse- 
cration of  priests  (Ex.  xxix.  15;  Lev.  viii.  18,  ix. 
12),  at  the  purification  of  women  (Lev.  xii.  6,  8), 
at  the  cleansing  of  the  lepers  (Lev.  xiv.  19),  and 
removal  of  other  ceremonial  uuclcanness  (xv.  15, 
30),  on  any  accidental  breach  of  the  Nazaritic  vow, 
or  at  its  conclusion  (Num.  vi. ; comp.  Acts  xxi. 
26),  &c.  But  freewill  burnt-offerings  were  offered 
and  accepted  by  God  on  any  solemn  occasions,  as, 
for  example,  at  the  dedication  of  the  tabernacle 
(Num.  vii.)  and  of  the  temple  (1  K.  viii.  64), 
when  they  were  offered  in  extraordinary  abundance. 

Bush.  The  Hebrew  word  sineh  occurs  only  in 
those  passages  which  refer  to  Jehovah’s  appearance 
to  Moses  “in  the  flame  of  fire  in  the  bush”  (Ex. 
iii.  2,  3,  4;  Deut.  xxxiii.  16).  The  Greek  word 
is  &4.tos  both  in  the  LXX.  and  in  the  N.  T.  (Luke 
xx.  37  ; Acts  vii.  35 ; see  also  Luke  vi.  44,  where 
it  is  correctly  rendered  “ bramble  bush  ” by  the 
A.  V.).  Celsius  ( Hierob . ii.  58)  has  argued  in 
favour  of  the  Rubus  vulgaris,  i.  e.  R.  fruticosus, 
the  bramble  or  blackberry  bush,  representing  the 
sench,  and  traces  the  etymology  of  Mt.  “Sinai” 
to  tiiis  name.  Sprengel  identifies  the  sineh  with 
what  he  terms  the  Rubus  sanctus,  and  says  it  grows 
abundantly  near  Sinai.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say 
what  kind  of  thorn  bush  is  intended  by  seneh ; but 
Sinai  is  almost  beyond  the  range  of  the  genus  rubus. 

BuaheL  [Measures.] 

Butter,  curdled  milk  (Gen.  xviii.  8;  Deut. 
xxxii.  14;  Judg.  v.  25;  Job  xx.  17).  Milk  is 
generally  offered  to  travellers  in  Palestine  in  a 
curdled  or  60ur  state,  “ lebben thick,  almost  like 
butter.  Hasselquist  ( Trav . p.  159,  Eng.  tr.)  de- 
scribes the  method  of  making  butter  employed  by 
the  Arab  women : “ they  made  butter  in  a leather 
bag,  hung  on  three  poles  erected  for  the  purpose, 
in  the  form  of  a cone,  and  drawn  to  and  fro  by  two 
women.”  Burckhardt  ( Travels  in  Arabia,  i.  p.  52) 
mentions  the  different  uses  of  butter  by  the  Arabs 
of  the  Hedjoz. 

Buz,  the  second  son  of  Milcah  and  Nahor  (Gen. 
xxii.  21).  Elihu  is  called  “the  Buzite”  of  the 
kindred  of  Ram,  *.  e.  Aram.  Elihu  was  therefore 
probably  a descendant  of  Buz,  whose  family  seems 
to  have  settled  in  Arabia  Deserta  or  Petraca  (Jer. 
xxv.  23).— 2.  A name  occurring  in  the  genealogies 
of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

Bu'zi,  father  of  Ezekiel  the  prophet  (Ez.  i.  3). 

Byssus.  [Linen.] 

O 

Cab.  [Measures.] 

Cab 'bon,  a town  in  the  low  country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  40). 

Ca'bul,  a place  named  as  one  of  the  landmarks 
on  the  boundary  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  27).  It  may 
fairly  be  considered  as  still  existing  in  the  modem 
KabUl,  which  was  found  by  Dr.  Smith  and  by 
Robinson  8 or  9 miles  east  of  Akka,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  Jefat.  Being  thus  on  the  very 
borders  of  Galilee,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
there  is  some  connexion  between  this  place  and  the 
district  containing  twenty  cities,  which  was  pre- 
sented by  Solomon  to  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  (1  K.  ix. 
11-14). 

Caddis,  the  surname  of  Joannan,  the  eldest 
brother  of  J udas  Maccabaeus  (1  Macc.  ii.  2). 
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Ca'des,  1 Mncc.  xi.  63,  73.  [Kedesh.] 

Cades-barne,  Jud.  v.  14.  [Kadesh-bar- 
KEA.l 

Cadmiel,  1 Esd.  v.  26,  58.  [Kadmif.l], 

Cae  sar,  always  in  the  N.  T.  the  Roman  em- 
j>eror,  the  sovereign  of  Judaea  (John  xix.  12,  15; 
Acts  xvii.  7). 

Caesare  a (Acts  viii.  40,  ix.  30,  x.  1,  24,  xi.  11, 
xii.  19,  xviii.  22,  xxi.  8,  16;  xxiii.  23,  33;  xxv. 
1,  4,  6,  13).  The  passages  just  enumerated  show 
how  important  a place  this  city  occupies  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Caesarea  was  situated  on 
the  coast  of  Palestine,  on  the  line  of  the  great  road 
from  Tyre  to  Egypt,  and  about  half  way  between 
*oppa  and  Dora.  The  journey  of  St,  Peter  from 
Joppa  (Acts  x.  24)  occupied  rather  more  than  a 
day.  On  the  other  hand  St.  Paul’s  journey  from 
Ptolemais  (Acts  xxi.  8)  was  accomplished  within 
the  day.  The  distance  from  Jerusalem  was  about 
70  miles;  Josephus  states  it  in  round  numbers  as 
600  stadia.  It  has  been  ascertained,  however,  that 


CAGE 

there  was  a shorter  road  by  Antipatris  than  that 
which  is  given  in  the  Itineraiy, — a point  of  some 
importance  in  reference  to  the  night-journey  of  Acts 
xxiii.  [Antipatris.]  In  Strabo’s  time  there  was 
on  this  point  of  the  coast  merely  a town  called 
“ Strato’s  tower  ” with  a landing-place,  whereas,  ia 
the  time  of  Tacitus,  Caesarea  is  spoken  of  as  being 
the  head  of  Judaea.  It  was  in  this  interval  that 
the  city  was  built  by  Herod  the  Great.  The  work 
was  in  feet  accomplished  in  ten  years.  The  utmost 
care  and  expense  were  lavished  on  the  building  of 
Caesarea.  It  was  the  official  residence  of  tire  Hero- 
dian  kings,  and  of  Festus,  Felix,  and  the  other 
Roman  procurators  of  Judaea.  Here  also  were  the 
head-quarters  of  the  military  forces  of  the  province. 
Caesarea  continued  to  be  a city  of  some  importance 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  Now,  though 
an  Arabic  corruption  of  the  name  still  lingers  on 
the  site  ( Kaisariyeh ),  it  is  utterly  desolate ; and  its 
ruins  have  for  a long  period  been  a quarry,  from  which 
other  towns  in  this  part  of  Syria  have  been  built 


Cmmtm.  (From  • Sketch  bjr  Wm.  Tipping,  E*q.) 


Caesare  a Philip'pi  is  mentioned  omy  in  tne 
two  first  Gospels  (Matt.  xvi.  13;  Mark  viii.  27) 
and  in  accounts  of  the  same  transactions.  Caesarea 
Philippi  was  the  northernmost  point  of  our  Lord’s 
joumeyings ; and  the  passage  in  His  life,  which 
was  connected  with  the  place,  was  otherwise  a very 
marked  one.  The  place  itself  too  is  remarkable  in 
its  physical  and  picturesque  characteristics,  and 
also  in  its  historical  associations.  It  was  at  the 
easternmost  and  most  important  of  the  two  recog- 
nised sources  of  the  Jordan,  the  other  being  at 
Tcl-el-Kadi.  The  spring  rises,  and  the  city  was 
built,  on  a limestone  terrace  in  a valley  at  the 
base  of  Mount  Hcrmon.  Caesarea  Philippi  has  no 
O.  T.  history,  though  it  lias  been  not  unreasonably 
identified  with  Baal- Gad.  Its  annals  run  back 
direct  from  Herod’s  time  into  heathenism.  There 


is  no  difficulty  m identifying  it  with  the  Poni'/m 
of  Josephus  ; and  the  inscriptions  arc  not  yet  obli- 
terated which  show  that  the  god  Pan  had  once  :» 
sanctuary  at  this  spot.  Panium  became  part  pi 
the  territory  of  Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachomtis,  who 
enlarged  and  embellished  the  town,  and  called  i* 
Caesarea  Philippi,  partly  nftor  his  own  name.  Mil 
partly  after  that  of  the  emperor.  Agrippa  II.  fol- 
lowed in  the  same  course  of  flattery,  and  called  the 
place  Neronins.  Coins  of  Caesarea  Paneas  coo* 
tinned  through  the  reigns  of  many  emperors.  R 
is  still  called  Banias,  the  first  name  having  here, 
as  in  other  cases,  survived  the  second.  The  vast 
castle  above  the  site  of  the  city,  built  in  Syro- 
Greek  or  even  Phoenician  times,  is  still  the  m«t 
remarkable  fortress  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Cage.  The  term  so  rendered  in  Jer.  ▼.  2/,  » 
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properly  a trap,  in  which  decoy  birds  were 
pud  romp.  Loci  a *,  xi.  30).  In  Rev.  xviii.  2 the 
iyei  tens  means  a prison. 

Cb.  aphis,  in  fall  Joseph  Cataphas,  high-priest 
dte  Jew*  under  Tiberias  during  the  years  of  our 
Lsd'*  public  ministry,  and  at  the  time  of  his  con- 
MDarion  and  crucifixion  (Matt.  xxvi.  3,  57 ; 
hi*  si-  49,  xviii.  13,  14,  24,  28;  Acts  iv.  6). 
7b*  Procurator  Valerius  Gratus  appointed  him  to 
s*  fignitr.  He  held  it  during  the  whole  procura- 
te*B>:p  of  Pontius  Pilate,  but  was  deposed  by  the 
paraesul  Vi t ell i us  (a.d.  36).  He  was  son-in-law 
af  Joaaa.  [Ajssas.] 

(km.  The  historical  facts  in  the  life  of  Cain, 
m reuQfdad  in  Gen.  iv.,  are  briefly  these : — He  was 
ts*  rides*  sea  of  Adam  and  Eve ; he  followed  the 
frames*  of  agriculture ; in  a fit  of  jealousy,  roused 
It  the  rejection  of  his  own  sacrifice  and  the  accept- 
as  of  Abel’s,  be  committed  the  crime  of  murder, 
im  vhkh  he  was  expelled  from  Eden,  and  led  the 
a of  si  exile  ; he  settled  in  the  land  of  Nod,  and 
bill  a bty  which  he  named  after  his  son  Enoch ; 
u &KHid&nts  are  enumerated,  together  with  the 
for  which  they  were  remarkable.  Occa- 
xari  references  to  Cain  are  made  in  the  N.  T. 
Bi.  si.  4;  1 John  iii.  12;  Jude  11).  The  fol- 
k-ring points  deserve  notice  in  connexion  with  the 
Khab'aatrrative : — 1.  The  position  of  the  land  of 
5*1  which  it  seems  vain  to  attempt  to  identify 
ri£  ary  special  locality.  2.  The  “ mark  set  upon 
C*a  * probably  means  that  Jehovah  gave  a sign 
t (V*,  vrrj  much  as  signs  were  afterwards  given 
* 2»«k  {'Sen.  ix.  13),  Moses  (Ex.  iii.  2,  12), 
12j&  (1  K.  xix.  11),  and  Hezekiah  (Is,  xxxviii. 
7,  Sv  i The  narrative  implies  the  existence  of  a 
population  in  Chin’s  time  (iv.  14). 
idattta  of  Cain  are  enumerated  to  the 
proiio a.  Some  commentators  (Knobel, 

~ i)  have  traced  an  artificial  structare  in 
us  - mk|j  by  which  it  is  rendered  parallel  to 
ha  f ^ Seth.rtes.  It  must  be  oldened,  how- 
MCt  the  differences  far  exceed  the  points  of 
The  serial  condition  of  the  Canutes 
brought  forward  in  the  history, 
the  first  dty ; Lamcch  instituted 
fhwj ; Jabal  introduced  the  nomadic  life ; 
Jatt  brecte-l  musical  instruments ; Tnbal-cain 
£*  first  smith  ; Lamech’s  language  takes  the 
__  of  poetry  ; and  even  the  names  of  the 
V-amaK  pleasant  ),  Ziliah  ( shadow ),  Adah 
seem  to  bespeak  an  advanced  state  of 
criEssaao.  But  along  with  this,  there  was  vio- 
las sed  godlessness;  Cain  and  Lamech  furnish 
pwf  c£  the  former,  while  the  concluding  words  of 
Get.  rr.  26  imply  the  latter.  6.  The  contrast 
sfebhshsi  between  the  Oinites  and  the  Sethi tes 
^pexrs  to  have  reference  solely  to  the  social  and 
tibgvoas  condition  of  the  two  races. 

f-giw  cne  of  t be  cities  in  the  low  country  of  Judah, 
lamed  with  Zanoah  and  Gibeah  (Josh.  xv.  57). 

1.  Son  of  Enos,  aged  70  years  when 
b begat  Mabakieei  his  son.  He  lived  840  years 
sfterwards,  and  died  aged  910  (Gen.  v.  9-14). 
The  ni  binical  tradition  was  that  he  first  intro- 
daad  idol- worship  and  astrology  — a tradition 
which  the  Hellenists  transferred  to  the  post-diluvian 
Gazaa.— 2.  Son  of  Arphaxad,  and  father  of  Sala, 
Meor-iiag  to  Luke  iii.  35,  36,  and  usually  called 
the  mx*A  Cainan.  He  is  also  found  in  the  present 
wjw-s  of  the  LXX.  in  the  genealogy  of  Shem,  Gen 
x.  24,  xi.  12,  and  1 Chr.  i.  18,  but  is  nowhere 
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named  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.,  nor  in  any  of  the  ver- 
sions made  from  the  Hebrew.  It  seems  certain 
that  his  name  was  introduced  into  the  genealogies 
of  the  Greek  O.  T.  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
harmony  with  the  genealogy  of  Christ  in  St.  Luke’s 
Gospel,  where  Cainan  was  found  in  the  time  of 
Jerome.  Probably  Cainan  was  not  inserted  by  St. 
Luke  himself,  but  was  afterwards  added,  either  by 
accident,  or  to  make  up  the  number  of  generations 
to  17,  or  from  some  other  cause  which  cannot  now 
be  discovered, 
f Cakea.  [Bread.] 

Ca'lah,  one  of  the  most  undent  dties  of  Assyria. 
Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  the  patriarch  Asshur 
(Gen.  x.  11).  According  to  the  opinions  of  the 
best  Oriental  antiquaries,  the  site  of  Calah  is  marked 
by  the  Nimrtid  ruins,  which  have  furnished  so 
large  a projwrtion  of  the  Assyrian  remains  at  pre- 
sent in  England.  If  this  be  regarded  as  ascertained, 
Calah  must  be  considered  to  have  been  at  one  time 
(about  B.C.  930-720)  the  capital  of  the  empire. 

Cal&mo'lalus,  1 Esdr.  v.  22,  a corrupt  name, 
apparently  agglomerated  of  Elam,  Lod  and 
Hadid. 

Calamus.  [Reed.] 

Calcol,  a man  of  Judah,  son  or  descendant  of 
Zerah  (1  Chr.  ii.  6).  Probably  identical  with 
Chalcol. 

Caldron,  a vessel  for  boiling  flesh,  either  for 
ceremonial  or  domestic  use  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  13 ; 
1 Sam.  ii.  14 ; Mic.  iii.  3 ; Job  xli.  20). 


Bronze  caldron  from  Egyptian  Thebes.  (Brit  Mur.) 

Caleb.  1.  According  to  1 Chr.  ii.  9,  18,  19, 
42,  50,  the  son  of  Hezron,  the  son  of  Pharez,  the 
son  of  Judah,  and  the  father  of  Hur  by  Ephrath  or 
Epbratah,  and  consequently  grandfather  of  Caleb 
the  spy.  His  brothers,  according  to  the  same  au- 
thority, were  Jerahraeel  and  Ram ; his  wives  Azu- 
bah,  Jerioth,  and  Ephrath;  and  his  concubines 
Ephah  and  Maachah  (ver.  9, 18, 19, 46, 48).— 2.  Son 
of  Jephunneh,  by  which  patronymic  the  illustrious 
spy  is  usually  designated  (Num.  xiii.  6,  and  ten 
other  places),  with  the  addition  of  that  of  “ the 
Kenezite,”  or  “ son  of  Kenax,”  in  Num.  xxxii,  12  ; 
Josh.  xiv.  6,  14.  Caleb  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
list  of  the  rulers  or  princes  who  were  sent  to  search 
the  land  of  Canaan  in  the  second  year  of  the  Exodus. 
Caleb  was  a prince  or  chief  in  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
perhaps  as  chief  of  the  family  of  the  Hezronites. 
He  and  G&hea  or  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  were  the 
only  two  of  the  whole  number  who,  on  their  return 
from  Canaan  to  Kadesh-Barnea,  encouraged  the 
people  to  enter  in  boldly  to  the  land,  and  take  pos- 
session of  it;  for  which  act  of  faithfulness  they 
narrowly  escaped  stoning  at  the  hands  of  the  infu- 
riated people.  In  the  plague  that  ensued,  while 
the  other  ten  spies  perished,  Caleb  and  Joshua  alone 
were  spared.  Forty-five  years  afterwards,  when 
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some  progress  had  been  made  in  the  conquest  of  the 
laud,  Caleb  came  to  Joshua  and  claimed  possession 
of  the  land  of  the  Anakims,  Kirjath-Arba,  or 
Hebron,  and  the  neighbouring  hill  country  (Josh, 
xiv.).  This  was  immediately  granted  to  him,  and 
the  following  chapter  relates  how  he  took  possession 
of  Hebron,  driving  out  the  three  sons  of  Anak;  and 
how  he  offered  Achsah  his  daughter  in  marriage  to 
whoever  would  take  Kiijath-Sepher,  t,  e.  Debir; 
and  how  when  Othnicl,  his  younger  brother,  had 
performed  the  feat,  he  not  only  gave  him  his 
daughter  to  wife,  but  with  her  the  upper  and 
nether  springs  of  water  which  she  asked  for.  After 
this  we  hear  no  more  of  Caleb,  nor  is  the  time  of 
his  death  recorded.  But  a very  interesting  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  the  birth  and  parentage  of  Caleb, 
lie  is,  as  we  have  seen,  styled  “ the  son  of  Jephun- 
neh the  Keneztte,”  and  his  younger  brother  Othniel, 
afterwards  the  first  Judge,  is  also  called  “ the  son 
of  Kenax  ” (Josh.  xv.  17;  Judg.  i.  13,  iii.9,  11). 
On  the  other  hand  the  genealogy  in  1 Chr.  ii. 
makes  no  mention  wliatever  of  cither  Jephunneh  or 
Kennz,  but  represents  Caleb,  though  obscurely,  as 
being  a descendant  of  Hezron  and  a son  of  Hur  (see 
too  ch.  iv.).  Again  in  Josh,  xv,  13  we  have  this 
singular  expression,  “ Unto  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephun- 
neh he  gave  a part  among  the  children  of  Judah 
and  in  xiv.  14,  the  no  less  significant  one,  “ Hebron 
became  the  inheritance  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Jephun- 
neh the  Kimezite,  because  that  he  wholly  followed 
Jehovah  God  of  Israel It  becomes  therefore 
quite  possible  that  Caleb  was  a foreigner  by  birth  ; 
a proselyte,  incorporated  into  the  tribe  of  Judah.— 
3.  CaLEB-EpRRATAH,  according  to  the  present 
text  of  1 Chr.  ii.  24,  the  name  of  a place  where 
Hezron  died.  But  no  such  place  was  ever  heard  of. 
The  present  text  must  therefore  be  corrupt,  and 
the  reading  which  Jerome’s  Hebrew  Bible  had,  and 
which  is  preserved  in  the  LXX.,  is  probably  the 
true  one,  “ Caleb  came  in  unto  Ephratah.” 

Calf,  In  Ex.  xxxii.  4,  we  are  told  that  Aaron, 
constrained  by  the  people  in  the  absence  of  Moses, 
made  a molten  calf  of  the  golden  earrings  of  the 
people,  to  represent  the  Eiohim  which  brought 
Israel  out  of  Egypt.  It  does  not  seem  likely  that 
the  earrings  would  have  provided  the  enormous 
quantity  of  gold  required  for  a solid  ligure.  Mora 
probably  it  was  a wooden  figure  Iruuiuated  with 
gold,  a process  which  is  known  to  have  existed  in 
Egypt.  “ A gilded  ox  covered  with  a poll " was  an 


emblem  of  Osiris  (Wilkinson,  ir.  335).  To  punish 
the  apostasy  Moses  burnt  the  calf,  and  then  grind- 
ing it  to  powder  scattered  it  over  the  water,  where, 
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according  to  some,  it  produced  in  the  drinkers 
effects  similar  to  the  water  of  jealousy  (Num.  v.). 
He  probably  adopted  this  course  as  the  deadliest 
and  most  irreparable  blow  to  their  superstition,  or 
as  an  allegorical  act  (Job  xv.  10),  or  with  reference 
to  an  Egyptian  custom  (Herod,  ii.  41 ; Poli  »S’yn. 
ad  loc.).  The  process  which  he  used  is  difficult 
of  explanation.  Bochart  and  Roseumiiller  think 
that  ne  merely  cut,  ground,  and  filed  the  gold 
to  powder.  It  has  always  been  a great  dispute 
respecting  this  calf  and  those  of  Jeroboam,  whether, 
I.  the  Jews  intended  them  for  some  Egyptian  God, 
or  II.  for  a mere  cherubic  symbol  of  Jehovah. 
Of  the  various  sacred  cows  of  Egypt,  those  of 
Isis,  of  Athor,  and  of  the  three  kinds  of  snered 
bulls,  Apis,  Basis,  and  Mnevis,  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
fixes  on  the  latter  as  the  prototype  of  the  golden 
calf ; “ the  offerings,  dancings,  and  rejoicings  prac- 
tised on  that  occasion  were  doubtless  in  imitation 
of  a ceremony  they  had  witnessed  in  honour  of 
Mnevis”  (Anc.  Egypt.,  v.  197).  It^seems  to 
us  more  likely  that  in  this  calf-worship  the  Jews 
merely 

• Likened  tliclr  Maker  to  the  gravfcd  ox ; ” 

or  in  other  words,  adopted  a well-understood  che- 
rubic emblem.  The  prophet  Hosea  is  full  of  de- 
nunciations against  the  calf-worship  of  Israel  (Hos. 
viii.  5,  6,  x.  0),  and  mentions  the  curious  custom 
of  kissing  them  (xiii.  2).  His  change  of  Bethel 
into  Bethaven  possibly  arose  from  contempt  of  this 
idolatry.  The  calf  at  Dan  was  carried  away  hy 
Tiglnth-Pilescr,  and  that  of  Bethel  ten  years  after 
by  his  son  Shalmaneser  (Prideaux,  Conn.  i.  15). 
In  the  expression  “the  calves  of  our  lips”  (Hos. 
xiv.  2),  the  word  “calves”  is  used  metaphorically 
for  victims  or  sacrifice*,  and  the  passage  signifies 
either  “ we  will  render  to  thee  sacrifices  of  our  lips,” 
that  is,  “ the  tribute  of  thanksgiving  and  praise,” 
or  “ we  will  offer  to  thee  the  sacrifices  which  our 
lips  have  vowed.” 

Cal’itaa,  1 Esdr.  ix.  23,  48.  [Kf.lita.] 

Callis  thenes,  a partisan  of  Nicanor,  who  wa> 
burnt  by  the  Jews  on  the  defeat  of  that  geueral  in 
revenge  for  his  guilt  in  setting  fire  to  “ the  saered 
portals”  (2  Macc.  viii.  33). 

Calneh,  or  Calrio,  appears  in  Genesis  (x.  10) 
among  the  cities  of  Nimrod.  Probably  the  site  is 
the  modem  Kiffer,  which  was  certainly  one  of  the 
early  capitals,  and  which,  under  the  name  of  .YopAcr, 
the  Talmud  identifies  with  Calneh.  We  may  gather 
from  Scripture  that  in  the  8th  century  B.C.  Calneh 
was  taken  by  one  of  the  Assyrian  king3,  and  never 
recovered  its  prosperity  (Is.  x.  9 ; Am.  vi.  2). 
Calrio,  Is.  x.  9.  [Calneh.] 

Cal ’phi,  father  of  Judas,  one  of  the  two  captains 
of  Jonathan’s  army  who  remained  firm  at  the  battle 
of  Gennesar  (l  Macc.  xi.  70). 

Cal  vary,  a word  occurring  in  the  A.  V.  only  in 
Luke  xxiii.  33,  and  there  no  proper  name,  hot 
arising  from  the  translators  having  literally  adopted 
the  word  calvaria,  i.  e.  a bare  scull,  the  Vulgate 
rendering  of  Kpayiov,  which  again  is  nothing  but 
the  Greek  for  Golgotha.  Prof.  Stanley  has  not 
omitted  ( S . 4'.  P-  460,  note)  to  caII  attention^  to 
the  fact  that  the  popular  expression  “ Mount  Cal- 
vary ” is  not  warranted  by  any  statement  in  the 
accounts  of  the  place  of  our  Lord’s  crucifixion. 

C&meL  Under  this  head  we  shall  consider  the 
Hebrew  words  gdmdl , bicher,  or  bichrdh,  and  cv- 
edroth.  As  to  the  achashteranitn  in  Esth,  tin. 
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10,  erroneously  translated  “ camels  ” by  the  A.  V., 
*t  Mule  (note). — 1.  Gdmdl  is  the  common  He- 
tcew  term  to  express  the  genus  “camel,”  irre- 
^rtive  of  any  difference  of  species,  age,  or  breed, 
h is  dear  from  Gen.  xii.  16  that  camels  were  early 
known  to  the  "Egyptians,  though  no  representation 
<f  this  animal  lias  yet  been  discovered  in  the  paint- 
ings or  hieroglyphics.  The  Ethiopians  had  “ camels 
is  abundance”  (2  Chr.  xiv.  15);  the  queen  of 
SkxbaL  came  to  Jerusalem  “ with  camels  that  bare 
spices  and  gold  and  precious  stones”  (1  K.  x.  2) ; 
the  men  of  Kedar  and  of  Hazor  possessed  camels 
(Jer.  xlix.  29,  32) ; David  took  away  the  camels 
tom  the  Geshurites  and  the  Amalekites  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  9,  xxx.  17);  forty  camels’  burden  of  good 
things  were  sent  to  Elisha  by  Benhadad  king  of 
Syria  from  Damascus  (2  K.  viii.  9);  thelshmaelites 
trafficked  with  Egypt  in  the  precious  gums  of 
Gilead,  carried  on  the  backs  of  camels  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
25} : the  Midianites  and  the  Amalekites  possessed 
omtls  “as  the  sand  by  the  sea-side  for  multitude" 
<Jadg.  vii.  12) ; Job  had  three  thousand  camels 
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before  his  affliction  (Job  i.  3),  and  six  thousand 
afterwards  (xlii.  12).  The  camel  was  used  for 
riding  (Gen.  xxiv.  64;  1 Sam.  xxx.  17);  as  a beast 
of  burden  generally  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25;  2 K.  viii.  9; 
1 K.  x.  2,  &c.) ; and  for  draught  purposes  (Is.  xxi.  7). 
From  1 Sam.  xxx.  17  we  learn  that  camels  were 
used  in  war.  John  the  Baptist  wore  a garment 
made  of  camel’s  hair  (Matt.  iii.  4 ; Mark  i.  6),  and 
some  have  supposed  that  Elijah  M was  clad  in  a 
dress  of  the  same  stuff.”  Chardin  (in  Harmer's 
Obaerv.  ii.  487)  says  the  people  in  the  East  make 
vestments  of  camel’s  hair,  which  they  pull  off  the 
animal  at  the  time  it  is  changing  its  coat.  Camel's 
milk  was  much  esteemed  by  Orientals,  and  was  in 
all  probability  used  by  the  Hebrews,  though  no 
distinct  reference  to  it  is  made  in  the  Bible.  Camel’s 
flesh,  although  much  esteemed  by  the  Arabs,  was 
forbidden  as  food  to  the  Israelites  (Lev.  xi.  4 ; Deut. 
xiv.  7),  because,  though  the  camel  “ cheweth  the 
cud,  it  divideth  not  the  hoof.”  Dr.  Kitto  (Phys. 
H.  of  Palest,  p.  391)  says  “the  Arabs  adorn  the 
necks  of  their  camels  with  a band  of  cloth  or  leather, 
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upon  which  v*  strung  small  shells  called  cowries 
in  tie  form  of  half-moons,”  this  very  aptly  illus- 
trate* J odg.  viii.  21,  26,  with  reference  to  the 
mooc-duped  ornaments  that  were  on  the  necks  of 
tie  camels  which  Gideon  took  from  Zebah  and  Zal- 
ocaaa.  From  the  temperate  habits  of  the  camel 
with  regard  to  its  requirements  of  food  and  water, 
•dfiom  its  wonderful  adaptation,  both  structurally 
physiologically,  to  traverse  the  arid  regions 
which  for  miles  a fiord  but  a scanty  herbage,  we  can 
rodily  give  credence  to  the  immense  numbers  which 
Scripture  speaks  of  as  the  property  either  of  tribes 
or  individuals.  The  three  thousand  camels  of  Job 
may  be  illustrated  to  the  very  letter  by  a passage 
in  Aristotle  (H.  A.  ix.  37,  §5) : “ Now  some  men 
in  upper  Asia  possess  as  many  as  three  thousand 
csmels.” — 2.  bicker , bichrah  (Is.  lx.  6 ; Jer.  ii. 
23).  The  Hebrew  words  occur  only  in  two  passages 
above  tamed,  where  the  A.  V.  reads  “ dromedary." 

Bochart  ( Hieroz . i.  15,  sq.)  contends  that  the 
Hebrew  word  is  indicative  only  of  a difference  in 
age,  and  adduces  the  authority  of  the  Arabic  becra 
to  support  of  his  opinion  that  a young  camel  is 
signified  by  the  term.  Etymologically  the  Hebrew 
word  is  more  in  favour  of  the  “ dromedary.”  So 
too  are  the  old  versions. — 3.  As  to  the  circdrdth 
of  Is.  lxvi.  20  (A.  V.  “ swifl  beasts”)  there  is 
wtne  difference  of  opinion.  The  explanation  is  not 
■aiisfactory  which  is  given  by  Bochart  ( Hieroz . i. 
25,i,  following  some  of  the  Kabbis,  and  adopted  by 
J&tfnmuller,  Gesenius,  Lee,  and  others,  that  “ dro- 
Cos.  D.  B. 


medaries”  are  meant.  We  prefer,  with  Micltaelis 
and  Parkhurst,  to  understand  the  “ panniers  ” or 
44  baskets  ” carried  on  the  l>acks  of  camels  or  mules, 
and  to  refer  the  word  to  its  unreduplicated  form  in 
Gen.  xxxi.  34.  The  species  of  camel  which  was  in 
common  use  .amongst  the  Jews  and  the  heathen 
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nations  of  Palestine  was  the  Arabian  or  one-humped 
camel  ( Camelus  Arabicus).  The  dromedary  is  a 
swifter  animal  than  the  baggage-camel,  and  is  used 
chiefly  for  riding  purposes,  it  >s  merely  a finer 
breed  than  the  other:  the  Arabs  call  it  the  Heine. 
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The  speed  of  the  dromedary  has  been  greatly  exag- 
gerated, the  Arabs  asserting  that  it  is  swifter  than 
the  horse ; eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour  is  the  utmost 
it  is  able  to  perform ; this  pace,  however,  it  is  able 
to  keep  up  for  hours  together.  The  camel,  as  may 
be  readily  conceived,  is  the  subject  amongst  Orientals 
of  many  proverbial  expressions ; see  many  cited  by 
Bochart  ( Ilieroz . i.  30),  and  comp.  Matt,  xxiii.  24, 
and  xix.  24,  where  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
correctness  of  the  A.  V.,  notwithstanding  the 
attempts  which  are  made  from  time  to  time  to 
explain  away  the  expression ; the  very  magnitude 
of  the  hyperbole  is  evidence  in  its  favour : with  the 
Talmuds  “an  elephant  passing  through  a needle's 
eye  " was  a common  figure  to  denote  anything  im- 
possible. The  camel  belongs  to  the  family  Came- 
lidae,  order  Ruminant ia. 

Ca'mon,  the  place  in  which  Jair  the  Judge  was 
buried  (Judg.  x.  5).  Josephus  says  that  it  was  a 
city  of  Gilead.  In  modem  times,  however,  the 
name  has  not  been  recovered  on  the  E.  of  Jordan. 

Camp.  [Encampments.] 

Camphire  (Heb.  cipher).  There  can  be-no  doubt 
that  “camphire”  is  an  incorrect  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  term,  which  occurs  in  the  sense  of  some 
aromatic  substance  only  in  Cant.  i.  14,  iv.  13:  the 
margin  in  both  passages  has  “ cypress,”  giving  the 
form  but  not  the  signification  of  the  Greek  word. 
Camphire , or,  as  it  is  now  generally  written,  cam- 
phor, is  the  product  of  a tree  largely  cultivated  in 
the  island  of  Formosa,  the  Camphor  a officinarum, 
of  the  Nat.  order  Lauraceae.  From  the  expression 
“ cluster  of  cdpher  in  the  vineyards  of  Engedi,”  in 
Cant.  i.  14,  the  Chaldee  version  reads  “ bunches  of 
grapes.”  Several  versions  retain  the  Hebrew  won!. 
The  substance  really  denoted  by  cipher  is  the  Law- 
sonia  alba  of  botanists,  the  henna  of  Arabian  na- 
turalists. The  inhabitants  of  Nubia  call  the  henna- 
plant  Khofreh.  Hasselquist  ( Tran . 246,  Lond. 
1766),  speaking  of  this  plant,  says  “the  leaves  are 
pulverised  and  made  into  a paste  with  water ; the 
Egyptians  bind  this  paste  on  the  nails  of  their 
hands  and  feet,  and  keep  it  on  all  night:  this  gives 
them  a deep  yellow',  which  is  greatly  admired  by 
Eastern  nations.  The  colour  lasts  for  three  or  four 
weeks  before  there  is  occasion  to  renew  it.  The 
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custom  is  so  ancient  in  Egypt  that  I have  seen  the 
nails  of  the  mummies  dyed  in  this  manner.”  Son- 
nini  ( Voyage,  i.  p.  297 ) says  the  women  are  fond 
of  decorating  themselves  with  the  flowers  of  the 
henna-plant ; that  they  take  them  in  their  hind 
and  perfume  their  bosoms  with  them.  Compare 
with  this  Cant.  i.  13. — The  Laursonia  alba  when 
young  is  without  thorns,  and  when  older  is  spinous, 
whence  Linnaeus's  names,  L.  xnermis  and  L.  spi • 
nosa-,  he  regarding  his  specimens  as  two  distinct 
species.  The  henna-plant  grows  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
Arabia,  and  N.  India.  The  flowers  are  white  and 
grow  in  clusters  and  are  very  fragrant.  The  whole 
shrub  is  from  four  to  six  feet  high.  The  Laicsom  : 
alba,  the  only  known  species,  belongs  to  the  natural 
order  Lythraceae. 

Ca'na  of  Galilee,  once  Cana  in  Galilee,  n 

village  or  town  not  far  from  Capernaum,  memorable 
as  the  scene  of  Christ's  first  miracle  (John  ii.  1,  11, 

iv.  46)  as  well  as  of  a subsequent  one  (iv.  46,  54), 
and  also  as  the  native  place  of  the  Apostle  Na- 
thanael (xxi.  2).  The  traditional  site  is  at  Kafr 
Kcnna,  a small  village  about  4 J miles  north-west 
of  Nazareth.  It  now  contains  only  the  ruins  of  a 
church  said  to  stand  over  the  house  in  which  the 
miracle  was  performed,  and — doubtless  much  older 
— the  fountain  from  which  the  water  for  the  miracle 
was  brought.  The  tradition  identifying  Kefr  Kenna 
with  Cana  is  certainly  of  considerable  age.  It  ex- 
isted in  the  time  of  Willibald  (the  latter  half  of  the 
8th  cent.),  who  visited  it  in  passing  from  Nazareth 
to  Tabor,  and  again  in  that  of  Phocas  (12th  cent.). 
But  the  claims  of  another  site  have  been  lately 
brought  forward  by  Dr.  Robinson  with  much  force. 
The  rival  site  is  a village  situated  further  north, 
about  5 miles  north  of  Seffurieh  (Sepphoris)  and 
9 of  Nazareth,  near  the  present  Jefat,  the  Jotapita 
of  the  Jewish  wars.  This  village  still  bears  the 
name  of  Kana-cl-jelH.  The  Gospel  history  will 
not  be  affected  whichever  site  may  be  discovered  to 
be  the  real  one. 

Ca'naan.  1.  The  fourth  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x. 
6 ; 1 Chr.  i.  8)  ; the  progenitor  of  the  Phoenicians 
(“  Zidon  ”),  and  of  the  various  natious  who  before 
the  Israelite  conquest  peopled  the  sea-coast  of  Pa- 
lestine, and  generally  the  whole  of  the  country 
westward  of  the  Jordan  (Gen.  x.  13;  1 Chr.  i. 
13).— 2.  The  name  “Canaan”  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed for  the  country  itself — more  generally  style! 
“ the  land  of  C.”  It  is  so  in  Zeph.  ii.  5 ; and  we 
also  find  “Language  of C.”  (Is.  xix.  18):  “Wan 
of  C.”  (Judg.  iii.  1):  “Inhabitants  of  C.”  (Ex. 
xv.  15) : “ King  of  C.”  (Judg.  iv.  2,  23,  24, 

v.  19)  : “ Daughters  of  C.”  (Gen.  xxviii.  1,  6,  8, 
xxxvi.  2):  “Kingdoms  of  C.”  (Ps.  cxxxv.  11). 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  word  occurs  in  seven! 
passages  where  it  is  concealed  in  the  A.  V.  by  bein-; 
translated.  These  are:  Is.  xxiii.  8,  “traffickers, 
and  xxiii.  11,  “the  merchant  city;”  lies.  xii.  7, 
“He  is  a merchant;”  Zeph.  i.  11,  “merchant- 
people.” 

Ca'naan,  the  Land  of,  lit.  “ Lowland,”  a name 
denoting  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  and  Pea'i 
Sea,  and  between  those  waters  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean; specially  opposed  to  the  “ land  of  Gilead, 
that  is  the  high  table-land  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan. 
True,  the  district  to  which  the  name  of  “ lowland 
is  thus  applied  contained  many  very  elevated  spots; 
but  high  as  the  level  of  much  of  the  country  west 
of  the  Jordnn  undoubtedly  is,  there  arc  screial 
things  which  must  always  hare  prevented,  as  they 
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t.  jrnwt  it,  from  leaving  an  impression  of  eleva- 
te. Thee  art,  (1)  that  remarkable,  wide,  mari- 
a»  phic  or*r  which  the  eye  ranges  for  miles  from 
ti  osilral  kills;  (2)  the  still  deeper,  and  still 
sit  remarkable  and  impressive  hollow  of  the 
i .da  vsiky ; and,  (3)  there  is  the  almost  constant 
mat  of  the  long  high  line  of  the  mountains 
te  «"  the  Jordan.  The  word  “ Canaanite  ” was 
;«  h the  0.  T.  ia  two  senses,  a broader  and  a 
3kvw,  which  will  be  most  conveniently  examined 
7X c that  head ; but  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
an-  with  “ Canaan,"  at  least  in  the  older  cases 
« * (xccrrence.  It  is  only  in  later  notices,  such 
» Zrph.  iL  5,  and  Matt.  xv.  22,  that  we  find  it 
Jfped  to  the  low  maritime  plains  of  Phiiistia  and 
rVaos  (comp.  Mark  vii.  26). 
disunite,  The,  the  designation  of  the  Apostle 
ixa,  otherwise  known  as  “ Simon  Zelotes.  It 
-*=n  a Matt.  x.  4;  Mark  iii.  18.  The  word 
v*  jat  Rgai/y  a descendant  of  Canaan,  nor  a 
■sw  at*  Cana,  but  it  comes  from  a Chaldee  or 
word,  Kannean  or  Krvmo;o,  by  which  the 
sect  or  taction  of  **  the  Zealots  ” was  de- 
•C sad.  This  Syriac  word  is  the  reading  of  the 
wnioa.  The  Greek  equivalent  is  Zeloles, 
Luke  (vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13)  has  correctly 

ywrei 

'x  mails*,  The,  a word  used  in  two  senses : — 
<•  * tube  which  inhabited  a particular  locality  of 

* ate  wist  of  the  Jordan  before  the  conquest ; 
di people  who  inhabited  generally  the  whole 
« tk  cwntry.— 1.  For  the  tribe  of  “ tlie  Ca- 
“wte’osly — the  dwellers  in  the  lowlahd.  The 

tie  country  west  of  Jordan  was  a “ low- 
**  aosapared  with  the  loftier  and  more  ex- 
'ke  taets  on  the  east : but  there  was  a part 
'ifeyjtfKTi  country  which  was  still  more  em- 
lowland.”  a.  There  were  the  plains 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
® ; dt  rf  the  hills  of  Benjamin,  Judah,  and 
J.  But  separated  entirely  from  these 
r<i  & *0  lower  region  of  the  Jordan  Valley  or 
^Tlw  Canaanite  dwells  by  the  sea,  and 
'•'**  of  Jordan  ” (Num.  xiii.  29).  In  Gen. 
s iV5)  the  sects  of  the  Canaanite  tribe  are  given 
■stie  «fe«hore  and  in  the  Jordan  Valley.  In 
‘^(k.  3 “the  Canaanite  on  the  east  and  the 
**  artfully  distinguished  from  the  Amorite 
*&  Ud  ** the  mountain  **  in  the  centre  of  the 
Applied  as  a general  name  to  the 
a^hraebe  inhabitant*  of  the  land,  as  we  have 
twit  sega  was  the  case  with  **  Canaan.”  Instances 
^Akxrg,  Geo.  »i.  6 ; Num.  xxi.  3 ; Judg.  i.  10 ; 
nil  12.  See  also  Gen.  xxiv.  3, 37,  comp. 
% 6 ; Ex.  xiil  1 1 , comp,  5.  Like  the  Phoe- 
****»  the  Casaanites  were  probably  given  to  com- 
ar»;  sod  thus  the  name  became  probably  in 

* r bases  ia  occasional  synonym  for  a merchant 

“i-  5 ; Pror,  soui.  24  ; comp.  Is.  xxiii.  8, 1 1 ; 
b*.xn.  7 ; Zeph.  i.  1 1).— Of  the  language  of  the 
little  can  be  said.  On  the  one  hand, 
55?~:J  the  genealogy  of  Gen.  x.  be  right — 

, there  coalJ  be  no  affinity  between  their 
sad  that  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  de- 
5 tf  Shem.  On  the  other  is  the  fact  that 
^aa  Jscnb.  shortly  after  their  entrance  to 
able  to  hold  converse  with  them, 

* a"°  that  the  names  of  Canaanite  persons  anil 
t which  we  possess  are  translatable  into  He- 

**■  we  know  that  the  Egyptian  and  As- 
r'°  Laai®  hsre  been  materially  altered  in  their 
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adoption  into  Hebrew  records.  May  not  a similar 
process  have  taken  place  when  the  Hebrews  took 
possession  of  the  Canaanite  towns,  and  called  the 
lands  after  their  own  names  ? *’ 

Canda  ce,  a queen  of  Ethiopia  (Mero3),  men- 
tioned Acts  viii.  27.  The  name  was  not  a proper 
name  of  an  individual,  but  that  of  a dynasty  of 
Ethiopian  queens. 

Candlestick,  which  Moses  was  commanded  to 
make  for  the  tabernacle,  is  described  Ex.  xxv.  31-37. 
xxrvii.  17-24.  It  is  called  in  Lev.  xxiv.  4,  “ the 
pure,"  and  in  Ecclus.  xxvi.  17,  “ the  holy  candle- 
stick." With  its  various  appurtenances  it  required 
a talent  of  “ pure  gold,"  and  it  was  not  moulded , 
but  “ of  beaten  work."  Josephus,  however,  says 
that  it  was  of  cost  gold,  and  hollow.  As  the  de- 
scription given  in  Exodus  is  not  very  clear,  we 
abbreviate  Lightfoot’s  explanation  of  it.  **  The 
foot  of  it  was  gold,  from  which  went  up  a shaft 
straight,  which  was  the  middle  light.  Near  the 
foot  was  a golden  dish  wrought  almondwise;  and 
a little  above  that  a golden  knop,  and  above  that  a 
golden  flower.  Then  two  branches,  one  on  each 
side,  bowed,  and  coming  up  as  high  as  the  middle 
shaft.  On  each  of  them  were  three  golden  cups 
placed  almondwise  on  sharp,  scollop-shell  fashion ; 
above  which  was  a golden  knop,  a golden  flower, 
and  the  socket.  Above  the  branches  on  the  middle 
shaft  was  a golden  boss,  above  which  rose  two 
shafts  more;  above  the  coming  out  of  these  was 
another  boss,  and  two  more  shafts,  and  then  on 
the  shaft  upwards  were  three  golden  scollop-cups, 
a knop,  and  a flower:  so  that  the  heads  of  the 
branches  stood  an  equal  height”  ( Works,  ii.  399, 
ed.  Pitman).  The  whole  weight  of  the  candlestick 
was  100  rainae;  its  height  was,  according  to  the 
Rabbis,  5 feet,  and  the  breadth,  or  distance  between 
the  exterior  branches,  3£  feet.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated to  have  been  worth  50761.  exclusive  of  work- 
manship. Generally  it  was  “ a type  of  preaching  ” 
or  of  44  the  light  of  the  law  ” (Lightfoot,  I.  c.). 
Similarly  candlesticks  are  made  types  of  the  Spirit, 
of  the  Church,  of  witnesses,  &e.  (comp.  Zech.  iv. ; 
Rev.  ii.  5,  xi.  4,  &c.).  The  candlestick  was  placed 
on  the  south  side  of  the  first  apartment  of  the 
tabernacle,  opposite  the  table  of  shew -bread  (Ex. 
xxv.  37),  and  was  lighted  every  evening  and  dressed 
every  morning  (Ex.  xxvii.  20,  21,  xxx.  8;  comp. 
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1 Sim.  iii.  2).  Each  lamp  was  supplied  with 
cotton,  and  half  a log  of  the  purest  olive-oil  (about 
two  wine-glasses),  which  was  sufficient  to  keep 
them  burning  during  a long  night.  When  carried 
about,  the  candlestick  was  covered  with  a cloth  of 
blue,  and  put  with  its  appendages  in  badger-skin 
bags,  which  were  supported  on  a bar  (Num.  iv.  9). 
In  Solomon’s  Temple,  instead  of  this  candlestick, 
there  were  ten  golden  candlesticks  similarly  em- 
bossed, five  on  the  right  and  five  on  the  left  (IK. 
vii.  49 ; 2 Chr.  iv.  7).  They  were  taken  to  Baby- 
lon (Jer.  Iii.  19).  In  the  Temple  of  Zerubbabel 
there  was  again  a single  candlestick  (1  Macc.  i.  23, 
iv.  49).  The  description  given  of  it  by  Josephus 
agrees  only  tolerably  with  the  deeply  interesting 
sculpture  on  the  Arch  of  Titus ; but  he  drops  a 
hint  that  it  was  not  identical  with  the  one  used  in 
the  Temple. 

Cane.  [Reed.] 

Cankerworm.  [Locust.] 

Can'neh  (Ez.  xxvii.  23),  probably  a contraction 
of  Calneh,  which  is  the  reading  of  one  MS. 

Canon  of  Scripture,  The,  may  be  generally 
described  ns  **  the  collection  of  books  which  form 
the  original  and  authoritative  written  rule  of  the 
faith  and  practice  of  the  Christian  Church."  Stall- 
ing from  this  definition  it  will  be  the  object  of  the 
present  article  to  examine  shortly— I.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  term : II.  The  Jewish  Canon  of  the 
Old  Testament  Scriptures  as  to  (a)  its  formation, 
and  (0)  extent : III.  The  Christian  Canon  of  the 
Old  ; and  IV.  of  the  New  Testament.— I.  The  t use 
of  the  icord  Canon. — The  word  Canon,  in  classical 
Greek,  is  (1)  properly  a straight  rod , as  the  rod 
of  a shield,  or  that  used  in  weaving,  or  a carpenter’s 
rule.  (2)  The  last  usage  offers  an  easy  transition 
to  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  word  for  a testing 
rule  in  ethics,  or  in  art,  or  in  language.  (3)  But 
in  addition  to  these  active  meanings  the  word  was 
also  used  passively  for  a measured  space,  and,  in 
later  times,  for  a fixed  tax.  The  ecclesiastical  usage 
of  the  word  offers  a complete  parallel  to  the  classical. 
In  patristic  writings  the  won!  is  commonly  used 
both  as  “ a rule”  in  the  widest  sense, and  especially 
in  the  phrases  “ the  rule  of  the  Church,”  “ the  rule 
of  faith,”  *■  the  rule  of  truth."  This  rule  was 
regarded  either  as  the  abstract,  ideal  standard,  em- 
bodied only  in  the  life  and  action  of  the  Church ; 
or,  again,  as  the  concrete,  definite  creed,  which  set 
foi  th  the  facts  from  which  that  life  sprang.  As 
applied  to  Scripture  the  derivative*  of  kclvwv  are 
used  long  before  the  simple  word.  The  Latin 
translation  of  Origen  speaks  of  Scripturae  Canonicae 
{I)c  Princ.  iv.  3'S),  libri  regularcs  {Comm,  in  Matt. 
§117),  and  libri  canonizati  (id.  §28).  This  cir- 
cumstance seems  to  show  that  the  title  “ Canonical  " 
was  first  given  to  writings  in  the  sense  of  “ ad- 
mitted by  the  rule,”  and  not  as  “ forming  part  of 
and  giving  the  rule.”  The  first  direct  application 
of  the  term  xavAt  to  the  Scriptures  seems  to  be  in 
the  verses  of  Amphilochms  (c.  380  A.D.),  where 
the  word  indicates  the  rule  by  which  the  contents 
of  the  Bible  must  be  determined,  and  thus  second- 
arily an  index  of  the  constituent  books.  Among 
Latin  writers  it  is  commonly  found  from  the  time 
of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  and  their  usage  of  the 
word,  which  is  wider  than  that  of  Greek  writers, 
is  the  source  of  its  modem  acceptation.  The  un- 
canonic.il  books  were  described  simply  as  “ those 
without,"  or  “ those  uncanonized.”  The  Apocry- 
plial  books,  which  were  supposed  to  occupy  an 
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intermediate  position,  were  called  “ books  read,”  or 
44  ecclesiastical,"  though  the  latter  title  was  nlso 
applied  to  the  canonical  Scriptures.  The  canonical 
books  were  also  called  “ books  of  the  Testament, ” 
and  Jerome  styled  the  whole  collection  by  the 
striking  name  of 44  the  holy  library,"  which  happily 
expresses  the  unity  and  variety  of  the  Bible.— 
II.  (a)  The  formation  of  the  Jcirish  Canon. — The 
history  of  the  Jewish  Canon  in  the  earliest  times 
is  beset  with  the  greatest  difficulties.  Before  the 
period  of  the  exile  only  faint  traces  occur  of  the 
solemn  preservation  and  use  of  sacred  books.  Ac- 
cording to  the  command  of  Moses  the  “ book  of  the 
law  " was  44  put  in  the  side  of  the  ark  ” (Dcut.  xxxi. 
26),  but  not  th  it  (1  K.  viii.  9;  comp.  Joseph. 
Ant.  iii.  1,  §7,  v.  1,  §17),  and  thus  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  Hilkiah  is  said  to  have  44  found  the  book 
of  the  law  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  ” (2  K.  xxii.  8 ; 
comp.  2 Chr.  xxxiv.  14).  This  “ book  of  the  law,” 
which,  in  addition  to  the  direct  precepts  (Ex.  xxiv. 
7),  contained  general  exhortations  (Deut.  xxviii.  61) 
and  historical  narratives  (Ex.  xvii.  14),  was  further 
increased  by  the  records  of  Joshua  (Josh.  xxiv.  26), 
and  probably  by  other  writings  (1  Sam.  x.  25).  At 
a subsequent  time  collections  of  proverbs  were  made 
(Prov.  xxv.  1),  and  the  later  prophets  (especially 
Jeremiah)  were  familiar  with  the  writings  of  their 
predecessors.  It  perhaps  marks  a further  step  in 
the  formation  of  the  Canon  when  44  the  book  of  the 
Lord  ” is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  a general  collec- 
tion of  sacred  teaching  (xxxiv.  16 ; comp.  xxix.  18), 
at  once  familiar  and  authoritative;  but  it  is  un- 
likely that  any  definite  collection  either  of  44  the 
psalms”  or  of  44  the  prophets”  existed  before  the 
captivity.  At  that  time  Zechariah  speaks  of  44  the 
law  ” and  44  the  former  prophets  ” as  in  some  mea- 
sure co-ordinate  (Zech.  vii.  12);  and  Daniel  refers 
to  44  the  books"  (Dan.  ix.  2)  in  a mauner  which 
seems  to  mark  the  prophetic  writings  as  already 
collected  into  a whole.  Even  after  the  captivity 
the  history  of  the  Canon,  like  all  Jewish  history' 
up  to  the  date  of  the  Maccabees,  is  wrapt  in  great 
obscurity.  Popular  belief  assigned  to  Ezra  and 
44  the  great  synagogue  " the  task  of  collecting  .usd 
promulgating  the  Scriptures  as  part  of  their  work 
in  organising  the  Jewish  Church.  Doubts  have  been 
thrown  upon  this  belief,  but  it  is  in  every  way 
consistent  with  the  history  of  Judaism  and  with 
the  internal  evidence  of  the  books  themselves.  The 
account  (2  Macc.  ii.  13)  which  assigns  a collediou 
of  books  to  Nehemiah  is  in  itself  a confirmation  of 
the  general  truth  of  the  gradual  formation  of  the 
Canon  during  the  Persian  period.  The  persecution 
of  Antiochus  (d.c.  168)  was  for  the  Old  Testament 
what  the  persecution  of  Diocletian  was  for  the 
New,  the  final  crisis  which  stamped  the  sacred 
writings  with  their  peculiar  character.  The  king 
sought  out 44  the  books  of  the  law  ” (1  Macc.  i.  56) 
and  burnt  them ; and  the  possession  of  a 44  book  of 
the  covenant  ” was  a capital  crime  (Joseph.  Ant. 
xii.  5,  §4).  After  the  Maccabaean  persecution  the 
history  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon  is  merged 
in  the  history  of  its  contents.  The  Bible  appears 
from  that  time  as  a whole,  and  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  notice  that  the  collection  was  peculiar 
in  character  and  circumscribed  in  contents.  All  the 
evidence  which  am  be  obtained,  though  it  is  con- 
fessedly scant)',  tends  to  show  that  it  is  false,  both 
in  theory  and  fact,  to  describe  the  0.  T.  as  44  all 
the  relics  of  the  Hebrneo-Chaldaic  literature  up  to 
a certain  epoch,”  if  the  phrase  is  intended  to  refer 
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tie  time  when  the  Canon  was  completed.— 
(J*  The  content*  of  the  Jewish  Canon. — The  first 
tiiiee  of  the  O-  T.  as  consisting  of  distinct  and 
onsite  parts  occurs  in  the  prologue  to  tlie  Greek 
tnaslation  of  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach  (Ecclesiosticus), 
in  which  “ the  law,  the  prophecies,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  books”  are  mentioned  as  integral 
actions  of  a completed  whole.  A like  threefold 
chvdiicatioo  is  used  for  describing  the  entire  0.  T. 
in  the  Gospel  of  St  Luke  (xxiv.  44 ; comp.  Acts 
nrifi.  23).  The  general  contents  of  these  three 
ckises  still,  however,  remain  to  be  determined. 
Joskphcs,  the  earliest  direct  witness  on  the  subject 
enumerates  twenty  books  “ which  are  justly  believed 
to  be  divine five  books  of  Moses,  thirteen  of  the 
prophets,  extending  to  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  (i.  e. 
Esther,  according  to  Josephus),  and  four  which 
ca2ain  hymns  and  directions  for  life  (Joseph, 
c.  Apiem,  i.  8).  Still  there  is  some  ambiguity  in 
this  enumeration,  for  in  order  to  make  up  the 
tualm  it  is  necessary  either  to  rank  Job  among 
the  prophets,  or  to  exclude  one  book,  and  in  that 
as*  probably  Ecclesiastes,  from  the  Hagiographa. 
The  former  alternative  is  the  more  probable,  for  it 
u worthy  of  special  notice  that  Josephus  regards 
phaarilr  the  histone  character  of  the  prophets. 
The  popular  belief  that  the  Sadducees  received  only 
the  books  of  Moses  rests  on  no  sufficient  authority. 
The  casual  quotations  of  Josephus  agree  with  his 
eprtw  Canon.  The  writings  of  the  N.  T.  com- 
pieteiy  confirm  the  testimony  of  Josephus.  Coin- 
odeoaes  of  language  show  that  the  Apostles  Were 
Lmiliar  with  several  of  the  Apocryphal  books  ; but 
they  da  not  contain  one  authoritative  or  direct 
quotation  from  them,  while,  with  the  exception  of 
Jobs,  toL,  Cant.,  Esther,  Ezra,  and  Nehcmiah, 
mctt  book  in  the  Hebrew  Canon  is  used 
either  ficr  iDcstration  or  proof.  Several  of  the  early 
fsthirs  describe  the  contents  of  the  Hebrew  Canon 
in  lermi  Thick  generally  agree  with  the  results 
aJrowfr  tbuinti.  MeLito  of  Sardis  (c.  179  a.d.) 
ic  a jwDfT  to  the  East  made  the  question  of  the 
enrt  Bomber  and  order  of  “ the  books  of  the  Old 
Tstaaxnt 9 a subject  of  special  inquiry.  He  gives 
the  :«sdt  ia  the  following  form : the  books  are, 
5 Moo  . . . Josh.,  Judg.,  Ruth,  4 K.,  2 Chr.,  Ps., 
Ptot.,  Eocl.,  Cant.,  Job,  Is.,  Jer.,  xii.  Proph.,  Dan., 
Ez.,  Esdr.  Orjgex,  iu  enumerating  the  22  books 
“ which  the  Hebrews  hand  down  as  included  in  the 
Totuoent,”  omits  the  book  of  the  12  minor  pro- 
phets, and  adds  “ the  letter " to  the  book  of  Jere- 
itah  aad  Lamentations.  The  statement  of  Jerome 
h dear  and  complete.  He  gives  the  contents  of 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  and  the  Hagiographa,  in 
ttui  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  authorities, 
placing  Daniel  in  the  last  class;  and  adding  that 
wtuierer  b without  the  number  of  these  must  be 
plated  among  the  Apocrypha.  The  statement  of 
the  Talmud  is  in  many  respects  so  remarkable  that 
it  must  be  transcribed  entire.  “ But  who  wrote 
[the  books  of  the  Bible]  ? Moses  wrote  his  own 
•>»k,  ? the  Pentateuch,  the  section  about  Balaam , 
and  Job.  Joshua  wrote  his  own  book  and  the  eight 
[a*t]  verses  of  the  Pentateuch.  Samuel  wrote  his 
own  book,  the  book  of  Judges,  and  Ruth.  David 
▼rote  the  book  of  Psalms  [of  which  however  some 
were  composed]  by  the  ten  Tenerable  elders,  Adam, 
the  first  nun,  Melchizedek,  Abraham,  Moses,  He- 
nan, Jeduthun,  Asaph,  and  the  three  sons  of  Korah. 
Jeraniah  wrote  his  own  book,  the  books  of  Kings 
and  Lamentations.  Hezekiah  and  his  friends  re- 
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duced  to  writing  the  books  contained  in  the  Me- 
morial word  laMSHaK,  i.e.  Isaiah,  ProveiU,  Can- 
ticles, Ecclesiastes.  The  men  of  the  Great  Syna- 
gogue reduced  to  writing  the  books  contained  in 
the  memorial  word  KaNDaG,  t.  e.  Ezekiel,  the 
12  lesser  prophets,  Daniel,  and  Esther.  Ezra  wrote 
his  own  book,  and  brought  down  the  genealogies 
of  the  books  of  Chronicles  to  his  own  times.  . . . 
Who  brought  the  remainder  of  the  books  [of  Chro- 
nicles] to  a close?  Nehemiah  the  sou  of  Hachn- 
iijah."  In  spite  of  the  comparatively  late  date 
(c.  a.d.  500)  from  which  this  tradition  is  derived, 
it  is  evidently  in  essence  the  earliest  description  of 
the  work  of  Ezra  and  the  Great  Synagogue  which 
has  been  preserved.  The  details  must  be  tested  by 
other  evidence,  but  the  general  description  of  the 
growth  of  the  Jewish  Canon  bears  every  mark  of 
probability.  The  later  Jewish  Catalogues  throw 
little  light  upon  the  Canon.  They  generally  reckon 
twenty-two  books,  equal  in  number  to  the  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  five  of  the  Law,  eight  of 
the  Prophets  (Josh.,  Judg.  and  Ruth,  1,  2 8am., 
1,  2 K.,  Is.,  Jer.  and  Lnm.,  Ez.,  12  Proph.),  aud 
nine  of  the  Hagiographa.  The  last  number  was 
more  commonly  increased  to  eleven  by  the  distinct 
enumeration  of  the  books  of  Ruth  and  Lamentations 
(“  the  24  Books  In  Hebrew  MS;?.,  and  in  the 
early  editions  of  the  0.  T.f  the  arrangement  of  the 
later  books  offers  great  variations,  but  they  gene- 
rally agree  in  reckoning  all  separately  except  the 
books  of  Ezra  and  Nehcmiah.  So  far  theu  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  Hebrew  Canon  was  uniform 
aud  coincident  with  our  own ; but  while  the  Pales- 
tinian Jews  combined  to  preserve  the  strict  limits 
of  the  old  prophetic  writings,  the  Alexandrine  Jews 
allowed  themselves  greater  freedom.  But  so  far  as 
an  authoritative  Canon  existed  in  Egypt,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  it  was  the  same  as  that  of  Palestine,  and 
that  at  tho  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Jews 
had  only  one  Canon  of  the  sacred  writings,  aud  that 
this  Canon  was  recognised,  as  far  as  can  be  deter- 
mined, by  our  Lord  and  His  apostles.— III.  The 
History  of  the  Christian  Canon  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment.— The  history  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon 
among  Christian  writers  exhibits  the  natural  issue 
of  the  currency  of  the  LXX.,  enlarged  as  it  had 
been  by  apocryphal  additions.  In  proportion  as 
*the  Fathers  were  more  or  less  absolutely  dependent 
on  that  version  for  their  knowledge  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  they  gradually  last  in  com- 
mon practice  the  sense  of  the  difference  between  the 
books  of  the  Hebrew  Canon  and  the  Apocrypha. 
The  custom  of  individuals  grew  into  the  custom  of 
the  Church ; but  the  custom  of  the  Church  was 
not  fixed  in  an  absolute  judgment.  The  history  of 
the  Christian  Canon  is  to  be  sought  in  the  first 
instance  from  definite  catalogues,  and  not  from  iso- 
lated quotations.  But  even  this  evidence  is  incom- 
plete and  unsatisfactory,  few  of  the  catalogues  being 
really  independent,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined 
table  (No.  I.).  They  evidently  fall  into  two  great 
classes,  Hebr  ew  and  Latin ; and  the  former,  again, 
exhibits  three  distinct  varieties,  which  are  to  be 
traced  to  the  three  original  sources  from  which  tho 
catalogues  were  derived.  The  first  may  be  called 
the  pure  Hebrew  Canon,  which  is  that  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  second  differs  from  this 
by  the  omission  of  the  book  of  Esther.  The  thin! 
differs  by  the  addition  of  Baruch,  or  “ the  Letter.’* 
During  the  four  first  centuries  this  Hebrew  Canon 
is  the  only  one  which  is  distinctly  recognised,  and 
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it  is  supported  by  the  combined  authority  of  those 
Fathers  whose  critical  judgment  is  entitled  to  the 
greatest  weight.  The  real  divergence  as  to  the 
contents  of  the  Old  Testament  Canon  is  to  be  traced 
to  AUGUSTINE,  whose  wavering  and  uncertain  lan- 
guage on  the  point  furnishes  abundant  materials  for 
controversy,  in  a famous  passage  (De  Doctr.  Christ. 
h.  8 (13)  ) he  enumerates  the  books  which  arc  con- 
tained in  “ the  whole  Canon  of  Scripture,”  and 
includes  among  them  the  apocryphal  books  without 
any  clear  mark  of  distinction.  This  general  state- 
ment is  further  confirmed  by  two  other  passages, 
in  which  it  is  argued  that  he  draws  a distinction 
between  the  Jewish  and  Christian  Canons,  and  refers 
the  authority  of  the  Apocryphal  books  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Christiau  Church.  But  in  each  case  a 
distinction  is  drawn  between  the  “ Ecclesiastical  ” 
and  properly  “ Canonical  ” books.  The  enlarged 
Canon  of  Augustine,  which  was,  as  it  will  be  seen, 
wholly  unsupported  by  any  Greek  authority,  was 
adopted  at  the  Council  of  Carthage  (a.d. 
397  ?),  though  with  a reservation,  and  afterwards 
published  in  the  decretals  which  bear  the  nnme  of 
Innocent,  Damasus,  and  Gelasius  ; and  it  recurs 
in  many  later  writers.  But  nevertheless  a con- 
tinuous succession  of  the  more  learned  Fathers  in 
the  West  maintained  the  distinctive  authority  of  the 
Hebrew  Canon  up  to  the  period  of  the  Reformation. 
—•Up  to  the  date  of  the  Council  of  Trent  the 
Romanists  allow  that  the  question  of  the  Canon 
was  open,  but  one  of  the  first  labours  of  that 
assembly  was  to  circumscribe  a freedom  which  the 
growth  of  literature  seemed  to  render  perilous. 
The  decree  of  the  Council  “ on  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
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tures  ” pronounced  the  enlarged  Canon,  including 
the  apocryphal  books,  to  be  deserving  in  all  its 
parts  of  “ equal  veneration,”  and  added  a list  of 
books  **  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  doubt.”  This 
hasty  and  peremptory  decree,  unlike  in  its  form  to 
any  catalogue  before  published,  was  closed  by  a 
solemn  anathema  against  all  who  should  “ not 
receive  the  entire  books  with  all  their  parts  as 
sacred  and  canonical.”  This  decree  was  not,  how- 
ever, passed  without  opposition  ; and  in  spite  of  the 
absolute  terms  in  which  it  is  expressed,  later  Ro- 
manists have  sought  to  find  a method  of  escaping 
from  the  definite  equalization  of  the  two  classes  of 
sacred  writings  by  a forced  interpretation  of  tire 
subsidiary  clauses.— The  reformed  churches  unani- 
mously agreed  in  confirming  the  Hebrew  Canon 
of  Jerome,  and  refused  to  allow  any  dogmatic  au- 
thority to  the  npocryphal  books ; but  the  form  in 
which  this  judgment  was  expressed  varied  con- 
siderably in  the  different  confessions.  The  English 
Church  (Art.  6)  appeals  directly  to  the  opinion  of 
St.  Jerome,  and  concedes  to  the  Apocryphal  books 
(including  [1571]  4 Esdras  and  The  Prayer  of  Ma- 
nasses)  a use  “ for  example  of  life  and  instruction  of 
manners,”  but  not  for  the  establishment  of  doctrine. 
—The  expressed  opinion  of  the  later  Greek  Church 
on  the  Canon  of  Scripture  has  been  modified  in 
some  cases  by  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
declaration  was  made.  The  authorised  Russian 
Catechism  distinctly  quotes  and  defends  the  Hebrew 
Canon  on  the  authority  of  the  Greek  Fathers,  and 
repeats  the  judgment  of  Athanasius  on  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Apocryphal  books  as  a preparatory  study 
in  the  Bible ; and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
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The  list  extends  only  to  such  books  as  arc  disputed.  Of  the  6lgns,  • indicates  that  the  book  Is  expressly  reckoned  as 
Holy  Scripture : + that  it  is  placed  expressly  In  a second  rank : ? that  it  is  mentioned  with  doubt.  A blank  marks 
the  silenoc  of  the  author  as  to  the  book  in  question. 
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The  quotations  in  brackets  arc  doubtful  either  as  to  the  reference,  or  as  to  the  character  assigned  to  the  book  quoted. 
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the  current  of  Greek  opinion,  in  accordance  with 
the  unanimous  agreement  of  the  ancient  Greek 
Catalogues,  coincides  with  this  judgment.— The 
history  of  the  Syrian  Canon  of  the  0.  T.  is  invoked 
in  great  obscurity  from  the  scantiness  of  the  evi- 
dence which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  The 
Peshito  Version  was  made,  in  the  first  instance, 
directly  from  the  Hebrew,  and  consequently  adhered 
to  the  Hebrew  Canon ; but  as  the  LXX.  was  used 
afterwards  in  revising  the  version,  so  many  of  the 
Apocryphal  books  were  translated  from  the  Greek 
at  an  early  period,  and  added  to  the  original  col- 
lection. Yet  this  change  was  only  made  gradually. 
—The  Armenian  Canon,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascer- 
tained from  editions,  follows  that  of  the  LXX.,  but 
it  is  of  no  critical  authority  ; and  a similar  remark 
applies  to  the  Aethiopian  Canon.— IV.  The  history 
of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament. — The  history 
of  the  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  presents  a remarkable 
analogy  to  that  of  the  Canon  of  the  O.  T.  The 
chief  difference  lies  in  the  general  consent  with 
which  all  the  Churches  of  the  West  have  joined  in 
ratifying  one  Canon  of  the  X.  T.,  while  they  are 
divided  as  to  the  position  of  the  O.  T.  Apocrypha. 
The  history  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  three  periods.  The  first 
extends  to  the  time  of  Hegesippus  (c.  a.d.  170), 
and  includes  the  era  of  the  separate  circulation  and 
gradual  collection  of  the  Apostolic  writings.  The 
second  is  closed  by  the  persecution  of  Diocletian 
(A.D.  303),  and  marks  the  separation  of  the  sacred 
writings  from  the  remaining  ecclesiastical  literature. 
The  third  may  be  defined  by  the  third  Council  of 
Carthage  (a.d.  397),  in  which  a catalogue  of  the 
hooks  of  Scripture  was  formally  ratified  by  conciliar 
authority.— 1 . The  history  of  the  Canon  of  the 
New  Testament  to  170  a.d. — The  writings  of  the 
N.  T.  themselves  contain  little  more  than  faint, 
and  perhaps  unconscious,  intimations  of  the  position 
which  they  were  destined  to  occupy.  The  mission 
of  the  Apostles  was  essentially  one  of  preaching,  and 
not  of  writing:  of  founding  a present  Church,  and 
not  of  legislating  for  a future  one.  The  prevailing 
method  of  interpreting  the  0.  T.,  and  the  peculiar 
position  which  the  first  Christians  occupied,  as 
standing  upon  the  verge  of  “ the  coming  age,” 
seemed  to  preclude  the  necessity  and  even  the  use 
of  a **  New  Testament.”  Yet  even  thus,  though 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  Apostles  re- 
garded their  written  remains  as  likely  to  preserve  a 
perfect  exhibition  of  the  sum  of  Christian  truth,  co- 
ordinate with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  they  claim 
for  their  writings  a public  use  (1  Thess.  v.  27 ; 
Col.  iv.  10;  Rev.  xxii.  18),  and  an  authoritative 
power  (1  Tim.  iv.  1 , &c. ; 2 Thess.  iii.  G ; Rev.  xxii. 
19);  and,  at  the  time  when  2 Peter  was  written, 
which  on  any  supposition  is  an  extremely  early 
xvriting,  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  were  placed  in 
significant  connexion  with  “ the  other  Scriptures.” 
—The  transition  from  the  Apostolic  to  the  sub- 
Apostolic  age  is  essentially  abrupt  and  striking.  An 
age  of  conservatism  succeeds  an  age  of  creation ; but 
in  feeling  and  general  character  the  period  which 
followed  the  working  of  the  Apostles  seems  to 
have  been  a faithful  reflection  of  that  which  they 
moulded.  The  writings  of  the  Apostolic  Fathers 
(c.  70-120  A.D.)  are  all  occasional.  They  sprang 
out  of  peculiar  circumstances,  and  offered  little 
scope  for  quotation.  At  the  same  time  they  show 
that  the  Canonical  books  supply  an  adequate  expla- 
nation of  the  belief  of  the  next  age,  and  must  tliere- 
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fore  represent  completely  the  earlier  teaching  on 
which  that  was  based.  In  three  places,  however, 
in  which  it  was  natural  to  look  for  a more  distinct 
reference,  Clement  {Ep.  47),  Ignatius  (ad  Eph.  12), 
and  Polycarp  (Ep.  3)  refer  to  Apostolic  Epistles 
written  to  those  whom  they  were  themselves  ad- 
dressing. The  casual  coincidences  of  the  writings 
of  the  Apostolic  Fathers  with  the  language  of  the 
Epistles  are  much  more  extensive.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Epistles  of  Jude,  2 Peter , and 
2,  3 John,  with  which  no  coincidences  occur,  and 
1,  2 Thessaloninns,  Colossians,  Titus,  and  Philemon, 
with  which  the  coincidences  are  very  questionable, 
all  the  other  Epistles  were  clearly  known,  and  used 
by  them ; but  still  they  are  not  quoted  with  the 
foimulas  which  preface  citations  from  the  0.  T., 
nor  is  the  famous  phrase  of  Ignatius  (ad  Philad.  5) 
sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  a collection  of 
Apostolic  records  ns  distinct  from  the  sum  of 
Apostolic  teaching.  The  coincidences  with  the 
Gospels,  on  the  other  hand,  are  numerous  and 
interesting,  but  such  as  cannot  be  referred  to  the 
exclusive  use  of  our  present  written  Gospels.  The 
details  of  the  life  of  Christ  were  still  too  fresh  to  be 
sought  for  only  in  fixed  records  ; and  even  where 
memory  was  less  nctiTC,  long  habit  interposed  a 
banner  to  the  recognition  of  new  Scriptures.  The 
sense  of  the  infinite  depth  and  paramount  authority 
of  the  O.  T.  was  too  powerful  even  among  Gentile 
converts  to  require  or  to  admit  of  the  immediate 
addition  of  supplementary  books.  But  the  sense  of 
the  peculiar  position  which  the  Apostles  occupied, 
as  the  original  inspired  teachers  of  the  Christian 
Church,  was  already  making  itself  felt  in  the  sub- 
Apostolic  age.— The  next  period  (120-170  a.d.), 
which  may  be  fitly  termed  the  age  of  the  Apologists, 
carries  the  history  of  the  formation  of  the  Canon 
one  step  further.  The  facts  of  the  life  of  Christ 
acquired  a fresh  importance  in  controversy  with 
Jew  and  Gentile.  The  oral  tradition,  which  still 
remained  in  the  former  age,  was  dying  away,  and 
a variety  of  written  documents  claimed  to  occupy 
its  place.  Then  it  was  that  the  Canonical  Gospels 
were  definitely  separated  from  the  mass  of  similar 
narratives  in  virtue  of  their  outward  claims,  which 
had  remained,  as  it  were,  in  abeyance  during  the 
period  of  tradition.  Other  narratives  remained  cur- 
rent for  some  time,  but  xvhere  the  question  of  au- 
thority was  raised,  the  four  Gospels  were  ratified 
by  universal  consent.  The  testimony  of  JL'STI.n 
MARTYR  (I  c.  246  A.D.)  is  in  this  respect  most 
important.  An  impartial  examination  of  his  Evan- 
gelic references  shows  that  they  were  derived  cer- 
tainly in  the  main,  probably  exclusively,  from  our 
Synoptic  Gospels,  and  that  each  Gospel  is  distinctly 
recognised  by  him.  The  references  of  Justin  to 
St.  John  arc  less  decided ; and  of  the  other  book* 
of  the  N.  T.  he  mentions  the  Apocalypse  only  by 
name  (Dial.  c.  81),  and  offers  some  coincidences  ot 
language  with  the  Pauline  Epistles.— The  evideuce 
of  Papias  (c.  140-150  A.D.)  is  nearly  contempo- 
rary with  that  of  Justin,  but  goes  back  to  a still 
earlier  generation.  It  seems  on  every  account  most 
reasonable  to  conclude  that  he  was  acquainted  with 
our  present  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark, 
the  former  of  which  he  connected  with  an  earlier 
Hebrew  original ; and  probably  also  with  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  the  former  Epistles  of  St.  John  and 
St.  Peter,  and  the  Apocalypse.  Meanwhile  the 
Apostolic  writings  were  taken  by  various  mystical 
teachers  ns  the  foundation  of  strange  schemes  of 
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fTwJation,  which  are  popularly  confounded  to- 
gether under  the  geueral  title  of  Gnosticism,  whe- 
ther Gentile  or  Jewish  in  their  origin.  The  need 
« a definite  Canon  must  have  made  itself  felt 
during  the  course  of  the  Gnostic  controversy.  The 
Canon  of  Marciox  (c.  140  A.D.)  contained  both 
a Gospel  (**  The  Gospel  of  Christ  ”)  which  was  a 
aatilated  recension  of  St.  Luke,  and  an  “ Apostle  " 
or  Apcii-tolieon.  which  contained  ten  Epistles  of  St. 
Pool — the  only  true  Apostle  in  Mansion's  judgment 
—excluding  the  pastoral  Epistles,  and  that  to  the 
Hebrews.  The  narrow  limits  of  this  Canon  were  a 
recessary  consequence  of  Mardon's  belief  and  posi- 
tion. bat  it  otters  a clear  witness  to  the  fact  that 
Apostolic  tcritings  were  thus  early  regnided  as  a 
complete  original  rule  of  doctrine.— The  close  of 
this  period  of  the  history  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  is 
Barked  by  the  existence  of  two  important  testi- 
monies to  the  N.  T.  as  a whole.  Hitherto  the 
evidence  has  been  in  the  main  fragmentary  and 
woarmal ; but  the  Mcratorian  CANON  in  the 
Wist,  and  the  Peshito  in  the  East,  deal  with  the 
collection  of  Christian  Scriptures  as  such.  Up  to 
tii.  point  2 Peter  is  the  only  book  of  the  N.  T. 
*iiki  is  not  recognised  as  an  Apostolic  and  au- 
tkritaiire  writing  ; and  in  this  result  the  evidence 
casual  quotations  coincides  exactly  with  the 
rcnrwration  in  the  two  express  catalogues.— 2.  The 
iriskn/  (f  the  Canon  of  the  .V.  T.  from  170  A.D. 
to  303  a.d. — From  the  close  of  the  second  century 
Christian  writers  take  the  foremost  place  intel- 
fectnallr  as  well  as  morally ; aud  the  powerful 
bftoer.ee  of  the  Alexandrine  Church  widened  the 
nes^t  of  Catholic  thought,  and  checked  the  spread 
of  speecdative  heresies.  From  the  first  the  common 
drafts  isf  the  Homan  and  Syrian  Canons  form  a 
Ctaoa  of  acknowledged  books,  regarded  as  a whole, 
acihoritstne  and  inspired,  and  coordinate  with  the 
0.  T.  Each  of  these  points  is  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  contemporary  Fathers  who  represent  the 
Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  Alexandria,  and  North 
Africa.  Jrejtaeus  speaks  of  the  Scriptures  as  a 
whcle,  without  distinction  of  the  Old  or  New  Tes- 
taments, as  “ perfect,  inasmuch  as  they  were  uttered 
by  the  Word  of  God  and  His  Spirit."  “ There 
eooid  not  be,”  he  elsewhere  argues,  “ more  than 
fcor  Goipels or  fewer."  CLEMENTof  Alexandria, 
again,  narks  44  the  Apostle”  as  a collection  definite 
as  “ the  Go*pel/’  and  combines  them  as 44  Scriptures 
of  the  Lord”  with  the  Law  and  the  Prophets. 
Tertullian  notices  particularly  the  introduction 
of  the  word  Testament  for  the  earlier  word  Instru- 
wii,  as  applied  to  the  dispensation  and  the  record, 
appeals  to  the  New  Testament,  as  made  up  of 
the  “ Gospels”  and  44  Apostles.”  This  comprehen- 
sive testimony  extends  to  the  four  Gospels,  the  Acts, 
1 Peter,  1 John,  13  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  the 
Apocalypse]  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse, no  one  of  these  books  was  ever  afterwards 
rejected  or  questioned  till  modem  times.  But  this 
important  agreement  as  to  the  principal  contents  of 
the  Canon  left  several  points  still  undecided.  The 
East  and  West,  as  was  seen  in  the  last  section, 
severally  received  some  books  which  were  not  uni- 
Temliy  accepted.  So  far  the  error  lay  in  defect ; 
hot  in  other  cases  apocryphal  or  unapostolic  books 
obtained  a partial  sanction  or  a popular  use  before 
they  finally  passed  into  oblivion.  Generally  it  may 
be  said  that  of  the  44  disputed  ” books  of  the  N.  T. 
the  Apocalypse  was  universally  received,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandria,  by  all 
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the  writers  of  the  period ; and  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews , by  the  Churches  of  Alexandria,  Asia  (?), 
and  Syria,  but  not  by  those  of  Africa  and  Home. 
The  Epistles  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude , on  the 
other  hand,  were  little  used,  and  the  Second  Ep. 
of  St.  Peter  was  barely  known.— 3.  The  history 
of  the  N.  T.  Canon  from  a.d.  303-397. — The  per- 
secution of  Diocletinu  was  directed  in  a great  mea- 
sure against  the  Christian  writings.  The  plan  of 
the  emperor  was  in  part  successful.  Some  were 
found  who  obtained  protection  by  the  surrender  of 
the  sacred  books,  and  at  a later  time  the  question 
of  the  readmission  of  these  “ traitors  ” ( traditores ), 
as  they  were  emphatically  called,  created  a schism 
in  the  Church.  The  Donatists,  who  maintained  the 
sterner  judgmeut  on  their  crime,  may  be  regarded 
as  maintaining  in  its  strictest  integrity  the  popular 
judgment  in  Africa  on  the  contents  of  the  Canon  of 
Scripture  which  was  the  occasion  of  the  dissension ; 
and  Augustine  allows  that  they  held  in  common 
with  the  Catholics  the  same  “ Canonical  Scrip- 
tures,” and  were  alike  44  bound  by  the  authority 
of  both  Testaments.”  The  complete  Canon  of  the 
N.  T.,  as  commonly  received  at  present,  was  ratified 
at  the  third  Council  op  Carthage  (a.d.  397), 
and  from  that  time  was  accepted  throughout  the 
Latin  Church,  though  occasional  doubts  as  to  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  still  remained.  Meanwhile 
the  Syrian  Churches,  faithful  to  the  conservative 
spirit  of  the  East,  still  retained  the  Canon  of  the 
Peshito.  Chrysostom  (f407  a.d.),  Theodore 
of  Mopsuestia  (f429  a.d.),  and  Theodoret, 
who  represent  the  Church  of  Antioch,  furnish  no 
evidence  in  support  of  the  Epistles  o (Jude,  2 Peter , 
2,  3 John,  or  the  Apocalypse.  JUNILIU8,  in  his 
account  of  the  public  teaching  at  Nisibis,  plnccs  the 
Epistles  of  James,  Jude,  2,  3 John,  2 Peter  in  a 
second  class,  and  mentions  the  doubts  which  existed 
in  the  East  as  to  the  Apocalypse.  And  though 
Epiirem  Syrus  was  acquainted  with  the  Apoca- 
lypse, yet  his  genuine  Syrian  works  exhibit  no 
habitual  use  of  the  books  which  were  not  contained 
in  the  Syrian  Canon.— The  Churches  of  Asia  Minor 
seem  to  have  occupied  a mean  position  as  to  the 
Canon  between  the  East  and  West.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Apocalypse,  they  received  generally 
all  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  as  contained  in  the 
African  Canon.  The  well-known  Festil  Letter  of 
Athanasius  (f373  a.d.)  bears  witness  to  the 
Alexandrine  Canon.  This  contains  a clear  and 
positive  list  of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  as  they  are 
received  at  present;  and  the  judgment  of  Athanasius 
is  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  his  successor  Cyril. 
—One  important  Gdalogue  yet  remains  to  be  men- 
tioned. After  noticing  in  separate  places  the  origin 
and  use  of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  Eusebius 
sums  up  in  a famous  passage  the  results  of  his 
inquiry  into  the  evidence  on  the  Apostolic  books 
furnished  by  the  writings  of  the  three  first  cen- 
turies (//.  E.  iii.  25).  In  the  first  class  of  acknow- 
ledged books  he  places  the  four  Gospels,  the  Epistles 
of  St.  Paul  (i.  e.  fourteen),  1 John,  1 Peter,  and, 
in  case  its  authenticity  is  admitted  (such  seems  to 
be  his  meaning),  the  Apocalypse.  The  second  class 
of  disputed  books  he  subdivides  into  two  parts,  the 
first  consisting  of  such  as  were  generally  known  aud 
recognised,  including  the  Epistles  of  James,  Jude, 
2 Peter,  2,  3 John ; and  the  second  of  those  which 
he  pronounces  spurious,  that  is,  which  were  either 
uuauthentic  or  unapostolic,  ns  the  Acts  of  Paul,  the 
Shepherd,  the  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  the  Apocalypse 
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of  John  (if  not  a work  of  the  Apostle),  and  accord- 
ing to  some  the  Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews. 
These  two  great  classes  contain  all  the  books  which 
had  received  ecclesiastical  sanction,  and  were  in 
common  distinguished  from  a third  class  of  here- 
tical forgeries  (c.  g.  the  Gospels  of  Thomas,  Peter, 
Mathias,  &c.).— At  the  era  of  the  Reformation  the 
question  of  the  N.  T.  Canon  became  again  a subject 
of  great  though  partial  interest.  The  hasty  decree 
of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  affirmed  the  au- 
thority of  all  the  books  commonly  received,  called 
out  the  opposition  of  controversialists,  who  quoted 
and  enforced  the  early  doubts.  Erasmus  denied 
the  Apostolic  origin  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews , 
2 Peter,  and  the  Apocalypse , but  left  their  ca- 
nonical authority  unquestioned.  Luther,  on  the 
other  hand,  created  a purely  subjective  standard  for 
the  canonicity  of  the  Scriptures,  and  while  he  placed 
the  Gospel  and  first  Epistle  of  St.  John,  the  Epistles 
of  St»  Paul  to  the  Romans,  Galatians,  Ephesians, 
and  the  first  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  first  rank 
as  containing  the  “ kernel  of  Christianity,”  he  set 
aside  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews , St.  Jude,  St. 
James,  and  the  Apocalypse,  at  the  end  of  his  ver- 
sion, and  spoke  of  them  and  the  remaining  Anti- 
legomena  with  varying  degrees  of  disrespect,  though 
he  did  not  separate  2 Peter  and  2,  3 John  from 
the  other  Epistles.  The  doubts  which  Luther  rested 
mainly  on  internal  evidence  were  variously  extended 
by  some  of  his  followers;  but  their  views  received 
no  direct  sanction  in  any  of  the  Lutheran  symbolic 
books.  The  doubts  as  to  the  Antilcgomena  of  the 
N.  T.  were  not  confined  to  the  Lutherans.  Carl- 
stadt  placed  the  Antilegomena  in  a third  class. 
Calvin,  while  he  denied  the  Pauline  authorship 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  and  at  least  ques- 
tioned the  authenticity  of  2 Peter,  did  not  set  aside 
their  canonicity,  and  he  notices  the  doubts  ns  to 
St.  James  and  St.  Jude  only  to  dismiss  them.— 
The  language  of  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land with  regard  to  the  N.  T.  is  remarkable.  In 
the  Articles  of  1552  no  list  of  the  books  of  Scrip- 
ture is  given ; but  in  tire  Elizabethan  Articles 
(1562,  1571)  a definition  of  Holy  Scripture  is 
given  as  “ the  Canonical  books  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  of  whose  authority  was  never  any  doubt 
in  the  Church  ” (Art.  vi.).  This  definition  is  fol- 
lowed by  an  enumeration  of  the  books  of  the  0.  T. 
and  of  the  Apocrypha;  and  then  it  is  said  sum- 
marily, without  a detailed  catalogue,  “ all  the  books 
of  the  N.  T.,  as  they  are  commonly  received,  we  do 
receive  and  account  them  for  Canonical.”  A dis- 
tinction thus  remains  between  the  u Canonical  ” 
books,  and  such  “ Canonical  books  as  have  never 
been  doubted  in  the  Church;  and  it  seems  im- 
possible to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  framers  of 
the  Articles  intended  to  leave  a freedom  of  judgment 
on  a point  on  which  the  greatest  of  the  continental 
reformers,  and  even  of  Romish  scholars,  were  di- 
vided.—The  judgment  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the 
case  of  the  0.  T.  was  seen  to  be  little  more  than  a 
reflection  of  the  opinions  of  the  West.  The  con- 
fession of  Metrophanes  gives  a complete  list  of 
the  books.  At  present,  as  was  already  the  case  at 
the  close  of  the  17th  century,  the  Antilegomena  are 
reckoned  by  the  Greek  Church  as  equal  in  Canonical 
authority  in  all  respects  with  the  remaining  books. 

Canopy  (Jud.  r.  21,  xiii.  9,  xvi.  19).  The 
canopy  of  Holofcrnes  is  the  only  one  mentioned, 
although,  perhaps,  from  the  “ pillars”  of  the  litter 
described  in  Cant.  iii.  10,  it  may  be  argued  that  its 


equipage  would  include  a canopy.  It  probably 
retained  the  mosquito  nets  or  curtains  in  which  the 
name  originated,  although  its  description  (Jud.  x. 
21)  betrays  luxury  and  display  rather  than  such 
simple  usefulness. 

Canticles,  Song  of  Songs,  i.  e.  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  songs,  entitled  in  the  A.  V.  The  Song  op 
Solomon.— I . Author  and  date. — By  the  Hebrew 
title  it  is  ascribed  to  Solomon  ; and  so  in  all  tire 
versions,  and  by  the  majority  of  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian writers,  ancient  and  modern,  in  fact,  if  we 
except  a few  of  the  Talmudical  writers,  who  assigned 
it  to  the  age  of  Hezekiah,  there  is  scarcely  a dis- 
sentient voice  down  to  the  close  of  the  last  century. 
More  recent  criticism,  however,  has  called  in  ques- 
tion this  deep-rooted,  mid  well  accredited  tradition. 
Among  English  scholars  Kennicott,  among  German 
Eichhorn  and  Rosenmiiller,  regard  the  poem  as  be- 
longing to  the  age  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  The 
charge  of  Chaldaism  has  been  vigorously  pressed  by 
Rosenmiiller,  and  especially  by  Eichhorn.  But  Ge- 
senius  assigns  the  book  to  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew 
literature,  aud  traces  “ the  few  solitary  Chaldaisms  ” 
which  occur  in  the  writings  of  that  age  to  the 
hands  of  Chaldee  copyists.  He  has  moreover  sug- 
gested an  important  distinction  between  Chaldaisms, 
and  dialectic  varieties  indigenous  to  N.  Palestine, 
where  he  conjectures  that  Judges  and  Canticles  were 
composed.  Nor  is  this  conjecture  inconsistent  with 
the  opinion  which  places  it  among  the  “ one  thou- 
sand aud  five”  songs  of  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  32). 
It  is  probable  that  Solomon  had  at  least  a hunting- 
seat  somewhere  on  the  slopes  of  Lebanon  (comp. 
Cant.  iv.  9),  and  in  such  a retreat,  and  under  the 
influence  oi  its  scenery,  mid  the  language  of  the  sur- 
rounding peasantry,  he  may  have  written  Canticles. 
On  the  whole  it  seems  unnecessary  to  depart  from 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  title.  Supposing 
the  date  fixed  to  the  reign  of  Solomon,  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  determining  at  what  period  of 
that  monarch’s  life  the  poem  was  written.— 
II.  Form. — This  question  is  not  determined  by  the 
Hebrew  title.  The  non-continuity  which  many 
critics  attribute  to  the  poem  is  far  from  being  a 
modern  discovery.  Ghislerius  (16th  cent.)  cona- 
dered  it  a drama  in  five  acts.  Down  to  the  lhth 
cent.,  however,  the  Canticles  were  generally  regarded 
as  continuous.  Gregory  of  Nazianzus  calls  it  “ a 
bridal  drama  and  song.”  According  to  Patrick,  it 
is  a “ Pastoral  Eclogue,”  or  a “ Dramatic  poem; 
according  to  Lowth,  *'  an  epithalamium  of  a pastoral 
kind.”  Michaelis  and  Rosenmiiller,  while  differing 
as  to  its  interpretation,  agree  in  making  it  conti- 
nuous. Bossuet  divided  the  Song  into  7 parts, 
or  scenes  of  a pastoral  drama,  corresponding  with 
the  7 days  of  the  Jewish  nuptial  ceremony.  His 
division  is  impugned  by  Taylor  (Fragm.  Cal  met), 
who  proposes  one  of  6 days ; and  considers  the 
drama  to  be  post-nuptial,  not  anle-nvptial , as  it  is 
explained  by  Bossuet.  The  entire  nuptial  theory 
has  been  severely  handled  by  J.  D.  Michaelis,  ana 
the  literal  school  of  interpreters  in  general.  Lowth 
makes  it  a drama,  but  only  of  the  minor  kind,  «•  e- 
dramatic  as  a dialogue  ; and  therefore  not  more  dra- 
matic  than  an  Idyll  of  Theocritus,  or  a retire  of 
Horace.  The  fact  is,  that  he  was  unable  to  un- 
cover a plot ; and  evidently  meant  a good  deal  more 
by  the  term  “ pastoral  ” than  by  the  term  **  drama. 
Moreover,  it  seems  clear,  that  if  the  only  dramatic 
element  in  Cant,  be  the  dialogue,  the  rich  pastoi. 
character  of  its  scenery,  aud  allusions,  renders  the 
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tm  drama  less  applicable  than  that  of  idyll. 
7b?  iiyllic  form  seems  to  have  recommended  itself 
t#  die  allegorical  school  of  translators  as  getting  rid 
o'  that  dramatic  unity  and  plot  which  their  system 
tf  interpretation  reduced  to  a succession  of  events 
rithout  any  culminating  issue.  But  the  majority 
of  recent  translator*  belonging  to  the  literal  school 
iaT<  adopted  the  theory  of  Jacobi,  since  developed 
by  Umbrdt,  Ewald,  Meier,  kc.  Based  as  this  theory 
» rpoa  the  dramatic  evolution  of  a simple  love- 
story,  it  supplies  that  essential  movement  and  in- 
terest, the  want  of  which  was  felt  by  Lowth  ; and 
justifies  the  application  of  the  term  drama,  to  a 
composition  of  which  it  manifests  the  vital  principle 
ad  organic  itructure.— III.  Meaning. — The  schools 
<i  interpretation  may  be  divided  into  three ; — tine 
nodical,  or  typical;  the  allegorical;  and  the 
iite-a/.— 1.  The  mystical  interpretation  is  properly 
a oSsboot  of  the  allegorical , and  probably  owes  its 
onpa  to  the  necessity  which  was  felt  of  supplying 
s literal  basis  for  the  speculations  of  the  allegorists. 
This  bass*  is  either  the  marriage  of  Solomon  with 
RtLToh’s  daughter,  or  his  marriage  with  an  Israel- 
itUSi  woman,  the  Shulamite.  The  mystical  inter- 
polation makes  its  first  appearance  in  Origen,  who 
wrote  a voluminous  commentary  upon  the  Cant. 
It  retppears  in  Abulpharagius  (1226-1286),  and 
wi*  received  by  Grotius,  approved  of,  and  system- 
atized by  Bossuet,  endorsed  by  Lowth,  and  used  for 
ti»  purpose  of  translation  by  Perry  and  Williams. 
—2.  Allegorical. — Notwithstanding  the  attempts 
which  hare  been  made  to  discover  the  principle  of 
interpretation  in  the  LXX.  (Cant.  iv.  8) ; Jesus 
Srothide*  (xlrii.  14-17  ; Wisd.  viii.  2)  ; and  Joseph, 
(c.  Apion.  i.  | 8) ; it  is  impossible  to  trace  it  with 
tay  certainty  farther  back  than  the  Talmud.  Ac- 
to  the  Talmud  the  beloved  is  taken  to  be 
God,  the  Iv.ei  me,  or  bride,  is  the  congregation  of 
Irad.  This  general  relation  is  expanded  into  more 
I«rt>nrlir  detail  by  the  Targum,  or  Chaldee  Para- 
ph-ase,  which  treats  the  Song  of  songs  as  an  alle- 
gencsl  history  of  the  Jewish  people  from  the  Exodus 
to  the  ceding  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  building  of 
the  thud  temple.  Elaborate  as  it  was,  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Targum  was  still  further  deve- 
%*d  by  the  mediaeval  Jews,  who  introduced  it  into 
their  liturgical  services.  A new  school  of  Jewish 
exegesis  was  originated  by  Mendelssohn  (1729- 
17W) ; which,  without  actually  denying  the  exist- 
esce  of  an  allegorical  meaning,  determined  to  keep 
it  nr  abeyance,  and  meanwhile  to  devote  itself  to 
the  literal  interpretation.  In  the  Christian  Church, 
the  Talmudical  interpretation,  imported  by  Origen, 
was  all  but  universally  received.  It  was  called  in 
question  by  Erasmus  and  Grotius,  and  was  gra- 
dcallT  superseded  by  the  typical  theory  of  Grotius, 
Brwuet,  Lowth,  kc.  In  the  18th  century  the  alle- 
fwicai  theory  was  reasserted,  and  reconstructed  by 
PoStadorf  (1776),  and  the  reactionary  allegorists. 
Some  of  the  more  remarkable  variations  of  the 
allegorical  school  are: — (a.)  The  extension  of  the 
CbaLiee  allegory  to  the  Christian  Church.  (6.)  Lu- 
ther’s theory  limits  the  allegorical  meaning  to  the 
contemporaneous  history  of  the  Jewish  people  under 
Solomon,  (c.)  According  to  Ghislerius,  and  Corn, 
a Lapkie  the  Bride  is  the  Virgin  Mary.  (</.)  Putfen- 
dorf  refers  the  spiritual  sense  to  the  circumstances 
of  our  Saviour’s  death  and  burial.— 3.  The  Literal 
nterpretation  seems  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  general  movement  of  Theodore  Mopsuest.  (3  GO- 
429)  and  his  followers,  in  opposition  to  the  extra- 
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vagances  of  the  early  Christian  allegorists.  Its 
scheme  was  nuptial,  with  Pharaoh’s  daughter  as  the 
bride.  The  nuptial  tneory  was  adopted  by  Grotius 
as  the  literal  basis  of  a secondary  and  spiritual 
interpretation ; and,  after  its  dramatical  develop- 
ment by  Bossuet,  long  continued  to  be  the  standard 
scheme  of  the  mystical  school.  In  1803  it  was 
reconstructed  by  Good,  with  a Jewish  instead  of  an 
Egyptian  bride.  Michael  is  (1770)  regarded  the 
Song  as  an  exponent  of  teedded  lore,  innocent,  and 
happy.  The  most  generally  received  interpretation 
of  the  modern  literalists  is  that  which  was  origin- 
ally  proposed  by  Jacobi  (1771),  adopted  by  Herder, 
Ammon,  Umbreit,  Ewald,  kc. ; and  more  recently 
by  Prof.  Meier  of  Tiibingen  (1854),  and  in  England 
by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  in  his  very  excellent  translation 
(1857).  According  to  the  detailed  application  of 
this  view  as  given  by  Mr.  Ginsburg,  the  Song  is 
intended  to  display  the  victory  of  humble  and  con- 
stant love  over  the  temptations  of  wealth  and  royalty. 
The  drama  is  divided  into  5 sections,  indicated  by 
the  thrice  repeated  formula  of  adjuration  (ii.  7,  in. 
5,  viii.  4),  and  the  use  of  another  closing  sentence 
(v.  1).  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  supporters  of  the  allegorical  interpretation  have 
been  finally  driven  from  the  field.  Even  in  Ger- 
many a strong  band  of  reactionary  Allegorists  have 
maintained  their  ground.  On  the  whole,  their  ten- 
dency is  to  return  to  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase ; a 
tendency  which  is  specially  marked  in  KosennrUller. 
The  allegorical  interpretation  has  been  defended  in 
America  by  Professors  Stuart  and  Burrowes.  The 
following  are  specimens  of  the  internal  arguments 
adduced  by  them : — (a.)  Particulars  not  applicable 
to  Solomon  (v.  2) : (6.)  particulars  not  applicable 
to  the  wife  of  Solomon  (i.  6,  8 ; v.  7 ; vii.  1,  cf.  i. 
6) : (c.)  Solomon  addressed  in  the  second  person 
(viii.  12):  (<f.)  particulars  inconsistent  with  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  decent  love  (v.  2) : ( e .)  date 
20  years  after  Solomon’s  marriage  with  Pharaoh’s 
daughter  (comp.  Cant.  vii.  4,  and  1 K.  vii.  2).  It 
will  readily  be  observed  that  these  arguments  do 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  literal  theory  of  Jacobi. 
For  external  arguments  the  allegorists  depend  prin- 
cipally upon  Jevcish  tradition,  and  the  analogy  of 
Oriental  poetry.  The  strongest  argument  on  tire 
side  of  the  allegorists  is  the  matrimonial  metaphor 
so  frequently  employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  describe 
the  relation  between  Jehovah  and  Israel  (Ex.  xxxiv. 
15,  16;  Num.  xv.  39;  Ps.  lxxiii.  27;  Jer.  iii. 
1-11 ; Ez.  xvi.,  xxiii.,  &c.).— IV.  Canonicity. — The 
book  was  r ejected  from  the  Canon  by  Castellio  and 
Whiston ; but  in  no  case  has  its  rejection  been  de- 
fended on  external  grounds.  It  is  found  in  the  LXX., 
and  in  the  translations  of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and 
Theodotion.  It  is  contained  in  the  catalogue  given 
in  the  Talmud,  and  in  the  catalogue  of  Melito;  and 
in  short  we  have  the  same  evidence  for  its  canonicity 
as  that  which  is  commonly  adduced  for  the  ca- 
nonicity of  any  book  of  the  0.  T. 

Caper' naum,  a name  with  which  all  are  familiar 
as  that  of  a scene  of  many  acts  and  incidents  in  the 
life  of  Christ.  There  is  no  mention  of  Capernaum 
in  the  O.  T.  or  Apocrypha,  but  the  passage  Is.  ix.  1 
(in  Hebrew,  viii.  23)  is  applied  to  it  by  St.  Mat- 
thew. The  few  notices  of  its  situation  in  the  N.  T. 
ar  e not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  determine  its  exact 
position.  It  was  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  (Matt.  iv.  13;  comp.  John  vi.  24),  and,  if 
recent  discoveries  are  to  be  trusted,  was  of  sufficient 
importance  to  give  to  that  Sea,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
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the  name  of  the  “ lake  of  Capernaum.”  It  was  in 
the  44  land  of  Gennesaret”  (Matt.  xiv.  34,  compared 
with  John  vi.  17,  21,  24),  that  is,  the  rich,  busy 
plain  on  the  west  shore  of  the  lake,  which  we  know 
from  the  descriptions  of  Josephus  and  from  other 
sources  to  have  been  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
prosperous  and  crowded  districts  in  all  Palestine. 
Being  on  the  shore,  Capernaum  was  lower  than  Na- 
zareth and  Cana  of  Galilee,  from  which  the  road  to 
it  was  one  of  descent  (John  ii.  12;  Luke  iv.  31). 
It  was  of  sufficient  size  to  be  always  called  a “ city” 
(Matt.  ix.  1 ; Mark  i.  33) ; had  its  own  synagogue, 
in  which  our  Lord  frequently  taught  (John  vi.  59 ; 
Mark  i.  21  ; Luke  iv.  33,  38) — a synagogue  built 
by  the  centurion  of  the  detachment  of  Roman  soldiers 
which  appeai-s  to  have  been  quartered  in  the  place 
(Luke  vii.  1,  comp.  8 ; Matt.  viii.  8).  But  besides 
tire  garrison  there  was  also  a customs  station,  where 
the  dues  were  gathered  both  by  stationary  (Matt, 
ix.  9 ; Mark  ii.  14  ; Luke  v.  27)  and  by  itinerant 
(Matt.  xvii.  24)  officers.  The  only  interest  attach- 
ing to  Capernaum  is  as  the  residence  of  our  Lord 
and  his  Apostles,  the  scene  of  so  many  miracles  and 
“ gracious  words.”  At  Nazareth  He  was  “ brought- 
up,”  but  Capernaum  was  emphatically  His  “ own 
city it  was  when  He  returned  thither  that  He  is 
said  to  have  been  “ at  home”  (Mark  ii.  1).  Here 
He  chose  the  Evangelist  Matthew  or  Levi  (Matt, 
ix.  9).  The  brothers  Simon  Peter  and  Andrew  be- 
longed to  Capernaum  (Mark  i.  29),  and  it  is  perhaps 
allowable  to  imagine  that  it  was  on  the  sea- beach 
that  they  heard  the  quiet  call  which  was  to  make 
them  forsake  all  and  follow  Him  (Mark  i.  16,  17, 
comp.  28).  It  was  here  that  Christ  worked  the 
miracle  on  the  centurion’s  servant  (Matt.  viii.  5; 
Luke  vii.  1),  on  Simon’s  wife’s  mother  (Matt.  viii. 
14;  Mark  i.  30;  Luke  iv.  38),  the  paralytic  (Matt, 
ix.  1 ; Mark  ii.  1 ; Luke  v.  18),  and  the  man 
afflicted  with  an  unclean  devil  (Mark  i.  32 ; Luke 
iv.  33).  At  Capernaum  occurred  the  incident  of 
the  child  (Mark  ix.  33 ; Matt,  xviii.  1 ; comp.  xvii. 
24) ; and  in  the  synagogue  there  was  spoken  the 
wouderful  discourse  of  John  vi.  (see  verse  59). 
The  doom  which  our  Lord  pronounced  against  Ca- 
pernaum and  the  other  unbelieving  cities  of  the 
plain  of  Gennesarcth  has  been  remarkably  fulfilled. 
The  spots  which  lay  claim  to  its  site  are  1 . Khan 
Mimjchf  a mound  of  ruins  which  takes  its  name 
from  an  old  khan  hard  by.  This  mound  is  situated 
close  upon  the  sea-shore  at  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  (now  El  Ghmccir).  2.  Three 
miles  north  of  Khan  Minyeh  is  the  other  claimant, 
Tell  Hum , — ruins  of  walls  and  foundations  covering 
a space  of  “ half  a mile  long  by  a quarter  wide,” 
on  a point  of  the  shore  projecting  into  the  lake  and 
backed  by  a very  gently  rising  ground.  Khan 
Minyek,  Et-Tabiyhah,  and  Tell  Hum,  are  all,  with- 
out doubt,  ancient  sites,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
which  of  them  represents  Capernaum,  which  Cho- 
razin,  or  which  Bethsaida. 

Ca'phar,  one  of  the  numerous  words  employed 
iu  the  Bible  to  denote  a village  or  collection  of 
dwellings  smaller  than  a city  ( Tr).  Mr.  Stanley 
proposes  to  render  it  by  “hamlet.”  In  names  of 
places  it  occurs  in  Cuephar-RA-Ammonai,  Che- 
phirah,  Caphar-salama.  To  ns  its  chief  interest 
arises  from  its  forming  a part  of  the  name  of  Ca- 
pernaum, *.  e.  Capharnahum. 

Ca  phar-sal  ama,  a place  at  which  a battle  was 
fought  between  Judas  Maccabacus  nnd  Nicanor  (1 
Macc.  vii.  31).  Ewald  places  it  north  of  Ramla  ou 
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the  Samaritan  boundary,  but  no  certain  traces  of  it 
seem  to  have  been  yet  found. 

Caphen'atha,  a place  apparently  close  to  and  on 
the  east  side  of  Jerusalem,  which  was  repaired  by 
Jonathan  Maceahaeus  (1  tylucc.  xii.  37). 

Caph'ira,  1 Esd.  v.  19.  [Cuephirah.] 

Caph'tor;  Oaph'torim,  thrice  mentioned  as  the 
primitive  seat  of  the  Philistines  (Deut.  ii.  23 ; Jer. 
xl vii.  4;  Am.  ix.  7),  who  are  once  called  Caph- 
torims  (Deut.  ii.  23),  ns  of  the  same  race  as  the 
Mizraite  people  of  that  name  (Gen.  x.  14  ; “ Caph- 
thorim,”  1 Chr.  i.  12).  The  position  of  the  country, 
since  it  was  peopled  by  Mizraites,  must  be  supposed 
to  be  in  Egypt  or  near  to  it  in  Africa,  for  the  idea 
of  the  south-west  of  Palestine  is  excluded  by  the 
migration  of  the  Philistines.  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  has 
proposed  to  recognise  Caphtor  in  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian name  of  Coptos.  We  most  trot  suppose,  how- 
ever,  that  Caphtor  was  Coptos : it  must  rather  be 
compared  to  the  Coptite  nome,  probabiy  in  prim- 
itive ages  of  greater  extent  than  under  the  Pto- 
lemies, for  the  number  of  nomes  was  in  the  course 
of  time  greatly  increased.  The  Caphtorim  stand 
last  in  the  list  of  the  Mizraite  peoples  in  Gen.  and 
Chr.,  probably  as  dwellers  in  Upper  Egypt,  the 
names  next  before  them  being  of  Egyptian,  and  the 
earliest  names  of  Libyan  peoples.  The  migration 
of  the  Philistines  is  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  all 
the  passages  speaking  of  Caphtor  or  the  Caphtorim. 
The  period  of  the  migration  must  have  been  very 
remote,  since  the  Philistines  were  already  established 
in  Palestine  in  Abraham’s  time  (Gen.  xxi.  32,  34). 
The  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  monuments,  which  is 
indirect,  tends  to  the  same  conclusion,  but  takes  us 
vet  further  back  in  time.  We  find  from  the  sculp- 
tures of  Rameses  111.  at  Medeenet  Haboo,  that  the 
Egyptians  about  1200  B.C.  were  at  war  with  the 
Philistines,  the  Tok-karu,  and  the  Shayratana  of 
the  Sea,  and  that  other  Shayratana  served  them  as 
mercenaries.  This  evidence  points  therefore  to  the 
spread  of  a seafaring  race  cognate  to  the  Egyptians 
at  a very  remote  time.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Philistines  left  Caphtor  not  long  after  the  first 
arrival  of  the  Mizraite  tribes,  while  thev  had  not 
yet  attained  that  attachment  to  the  soil  that  after- 
wards so  eminently  characterized  the  descendants 
of  those  which  formed  the  Egyptian  nation. 

Cappado'cia.  This  eastern  district  of  Asia  Minor 
is  interesting  in  reference  to  New  Testament  history 
only  from  the  mention  of  its  Jewish  residents  among 
the  hearers  of  St.  Peter’s  first  sermon  (Acts  ii.  ft), 
and  its  Christian  residents  among  the  renders  of  St. 
Peter’s  first  Epistle  (1  Pet,  i.  1).  The  Jewish 
community  in  this  region,  doubtless,  formed  the 
nucleus  of  the  Christian  : and  the  former  may  pro- 
bably be  traced  to  the  first  introduction  of  Jewish 
colonists  into  Asia  Minor  by  Seleucus.  The  range 
of  Mount  Taurus  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Eu- 
phrates may  safely  be  mentioned,  in  general  terms, 
as  natural  boundaries  of  Cappadocia  on  the  south 
and  east.  Its  geographical  limits  on  the  west  and 
north  were  variable.  In  early  times  the  name 
reached  as  far  northwards  as  the  Euxine  Sea.  Cap- 
padocia is  an  elevated  table-land  intersected  by 
mountain-chains.  It  seems  always  to  have  been 
deficient  in  wood  ; but  it  was  a good  grain  country, 
and  particularly  famous  for  grazing.  Its  Roman 
metropolis  was  Caesarea.  The  native  Cappadocians 
seem  originally  to  have  belonged  to  the  Syrian 
stock : and  since  Ptolemy  places  the  cities  of  Iconiuni 
and  Derbe  within  the  limits  of  this  region,  we  mny 
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weblv  obtain  from  this  circumstance  some  light 
«“the  speech  of  I.vcaonia  ” (Acts  xiv.  11). 

CxptaizL  (1.)  As  a purely  military  title.  Cap- 
tie  answers  to  sar  in  the  Hebrew  army,  and 
iJdapxoi  (tribunals)  in  the  Roman.  The  “cap- 
tan  of  the  guard”  in  Acts  xxviii.  16  was  probably 
the praeftctus  praeiorio.  (2.)  Katsin,  occasionally 
•saiffri  captain,  applies  sometimes  to  a military 
J«L  x.  24;  Judg.  xi.  6,  11 ; Is.  xxii.  3 ; Dan.  xi. 
18),  sometimes  to  a civil  command  (c.  g.  Is.  i.  10, 
i.  6).  (3.)  The  “ captain  of  the  temple  ” men- 
tioned by  St.  Luke  (xxii.  4;  Acts  iv.  1,  r.  24) 
«nperiatended  the  guard  of  priests  and  I.erites, 
who  kept  watch  by  night  in  the  Temple.  The 
o&e  appears  to  have  existed  from  an  early  date. 
4,)  Tbe  term  rendered  “ captain"  (Heb.  ii.  10), 
hi  no  reference  whatever  to  a military  office. 

Captivities  of  the  Jews.  The  bondage  of  Israel 
a Egypt,  and  their  subjugation  at  different  times 
by  the  Philistines  and  other  nations,  are  sometimes 
rieioded  under  the  above  title  ; and  the  Jews  them- 
sdm,  perhaps  with  reference  to  Daniel’s  vision 
(ch.  rii.),  reckon  their  national  captivities  as  four — 
the  Babylonian,  Median,  Grecian,  and  Roman.  But 
the  present  article  is  confined  to  the  forcible  deport- 
*twa  of  the  Jews  from  their  native  land,  and  their 
fivtsWe  detention,  under  the  Assyrian  or  Babylonian 
kinp.  Tbe  kingdom  of  Israel  was  invaded  by  three 
« focr  successive  kings  of  Assyria.  Pul  or  Sarda- 
cxpolos,  according  to  Rawlinson,  imposed  a tribute 
1B.C.  771  or  762  Rawl.)  upon  Menahem  (1  Chr.  v. 
25,  and  2 K.  xv.  19).  Tiglath-Pileser  carried 
avmv  (b.c.  740)  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  (l  Chr. 
v.  26)  and  tbe  inhabitants  of  Galilee  (2  K.  xv.  29, 
esepm  1».  ix.  1)  to  Assyria.  Shalmaneser  twice 
** sled  (2  K.  xvii.  3,  5)  the  kingdom  which  re- 
nanwl  to  Hashes,  took  Samaria  (b.c.  721)  after  a 
siege  of  three  years,  and  canned  Israel  away  into 
Assyria.  Ssnicherib  ( n.c.  713)  is  stated  to  have 
carried  into  Assyria  200,000  captives  from  the 
Jewish  etis  which  he  took  (2  K.  xviii.  13).  Nebu- 
en*fnsz»r,  in  the  first  half  of  his  reign  (B.C.  606- 
5o-'),  reputedly  invaded  Judaea,  besieged  Jerusalem, 
<anjai  away  the  inhabitants  to  Babylon,  and  de- 
stroyed tbe  city  and  Temple.  Two  distinct  depor- 
ant  mentioned  in  2 K.  xxiv.  14  (including 
10,000  persons)  and  xxv.  11.  One  in  2 Chr.  xxxvi. 

Three  in  Jer.  lii.  28-30,  including  4600 
I*rsons.  and  one  in  Dan.  i.  3.  The  two  principal 
deportations  were,  (1)  that  which  took  place  B.C. 
'•98,  when  Jehoiachin  with  all  the  nobles,  soldiers, 
a»J  artificers  was  carried  away ; and  (2)  that 
which  followed  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  and 
tie  capture  of  Zedekiah  B.C.  588.  The  three  which 
Jeramah  mentions  may  have  been  the  contributions 
«f  a particular  class  or  district  to  the  general  cap- 
tivity; or  they  may  have  taken  place  under  the 
«der*  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  before  or  after  the  two 
principal  deportations.  The  captivity  of  certain 
*lecled  children  B.C.  607,  mentioned  by  Daniel, 
vho  was  one  of  them,  may  have  occurred  when 
Nebuchadnezzar  was  colleague  or  lieutenant  of  his 
father  Xabopolassar,  a rear  before  he  reigned  alone. 
Tae  70  years  of  captivity  predicted  by  Jeremiah 
fnr.  12)  are  dated  by  Prideaux  from  B.C.  606.  The 
captivity  of  Ezekiel  dates  from  B.C.  598,  when  that 
prophet,  like  Mordecai  the  uncle  of  Esther  (Esth. 
»•  6),  accompanied  Jehoiachin.  The  captives  were 
treated  not  as  slaves  but  as  colonists.  There  was 
nothing  to  hinder  a Jew  from  rising  to  the  highest 
cenamoe  in  the  state  (Dan.  ii.  48),  or  holding  the 
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most  confidential  office  nenr  the  person  of  the  king 
(Xeh.  i.  11  ; Tob.  i.  13,  22).  The  advice  of  Jere- 
miah (xxix.  5,  &c.)  was  generally  followed.  The 
exiles  increased  in  numbers  and  in  wenlth.  They 
observed  the  Mosaic  law  (Esth.  ii.  8 ; Tob.  xir.  9). 
They  kept  up  distinctions  of  lank  among  themselves 
(Bz.  xx.  1).  Their  genealogical  tables  were  pre- 
served, and  they  were  at  no  loss  to  tell  who  was  the 
rightful  heir  to  David’s  throne.  They  had  neither 
place  nor  time  of  national  gathering,  no  Temple; 
and  they  offered  no  sacrifice.  But  the  right  of  cir- 
cumcision and  their  laws  respecting  food,  &c.,  were 
observed ; their  priests  were  with  them  (Jer.  xxix. 
1) ; and  possibly  the  practice  of  erecting  synagogues 
in  every  city  (Acts  xv.  21)  was  begun  by  the  jews 
in  the  Babylonian  captivity.  The  captivity  is  not 
without  contemporaneous  literature.  In  the  book 
of  Tobit  we  have  a picture  of  the  inner  life  of  a 
family  of  the  tribe  of  Xaphtali,  among  the  captives 
whom  Shalmaneser  brought  to  Nineveh.  The  book 
of  Baruch  seems,  in  Mr.  Layard’s  opinion,  to  have 
been  written  by  one  whose  eyes,  like  those  of 
Ezekiel,  were  familiar  with  the  gigantic  forms  of 
Assyrian  sculpture.  Several  of  the  Psalms  appear 
to  express  the  sentiments  of  Jews  who  were  either 
partakers  or  witnesses  of  the  Assyrian  captivity. 
But  it  is  from  the  three  great  prophets,  Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  that  we  learn  most  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  children  of  the  captivity.  The  Baby- 
lonian captivity  was  brought  to  a close  by  the 
decree  (Ezr.  i.  2)  of  Cyrus  (b.c.  536),  and  the  return 
of  a portion  of  the  nation  under  Sheshbazzar  or  Ze- 
rubbabel  (n.C.  535),  Ezra  (b.c.  458),  and  Nehemiah 
(b.c.  445).  The  number  who  returned  upon  the 
decree  of  B.C.  536  was  42,360,  besides  servants. 
Among  them  about  30,000  are  specified  (compare 
Ezr.  ii.  and  Neh.  vii.)  as  belonging  to  the  tribes  of 
Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi.  It  has  been  inferred 
that  the  remaining  12,000  belonged  to  the  tribes  of 
Israel  (compare  Ezr.  vi.  17).  Those  who  were  left 
in  Assyria  (Esth.  viii.  9,  11),  and  kept  up  their 
national  distinctions,  were  known  as  The  Dispersion 
(John  vii.  35  ; 1 Pet.  i.  1 ; James  i.  1):  and,  in 
course  of  time,  they  served  a great  purpose  in 
diffusing  a knowledge  of  the  true  God,  and  in  afford- 
ing a point  for  the  commencement  of  the  efforts 
of  the  Evangelists  of  the  Christian  faith.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  discover  the  ten  tribes 
existing  as  a distinct  community.  Josephus  be- 
lieved that  in  his  day  they  dwelt  in  large  multi- 
tudes, somewhere  beyond  tbe  Euphrates,  in  Anareth, 
according  to  the  author  of  2 Esdr.  xiii.  45.  The 
imagination  of  Christian  writers  has  sought  them 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  last  recorded  habita- 
tion. But  though  history  beara  no  witness  of  their 
present  distinct  existence,  it  enables  us  to  tiack  the 
footsteps  of  the  departing  race  in  four  directions 
after  the  time  of  the  Captivity.  (1.)  Some  returned 
and  mixed  with  the  Jews  (Luke  ii.  36;  Phil.  iii. 
5,  &c.).  (2.)  Some  were  left  in  Samaria,  mingled 

with  the  Samnritans  (Ezr.  vi.  21 ; John  iv.  12), 
and  became  bitter  enemies  of  the  Jews.  (3.)  Many 
remained  in  Assyria,  and  were  recognised  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  Dispersion  (see  Acts  ii.  9,  xxvi.  7). 
(4.)  Most,  probably,  apostatized  in  Assyria,  adopted 
the  usages  and  idolatry  of  the  nations  among  whom 
they  were  planted,  and  became  wholly  swallowed 
up  in  them. 

Caraba'aion,  a corrupt  name  to  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  anything  corresponding  in  the  Hebrew 
text  (1  Esdr.  ix.  34). 
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Carbuncle.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  ’ ekddch  and  barkath  or  b&rcheth.— 

1.  ' Ekddch  occurs  only  in  Is.  liv.  12  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  beauties  of  the  new  Jerusalem.  Per- 
haps the  term  may  be  a general  one  to  denote  any 
bright  sparkling  gem , but  as  it  occurs  only  once, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  its  real  meaning.— 

2.  Burikath,  bdreketh,  the  third  stone  in  the  first 
row  of  the  sacerdotal  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  17, 
xxxix.  10),  also  one  of  the  mineral  treasures  of  the 
king  of  Tyre  (Ez.  xxviii.  13).  Braun  supposes 
with  much  probability  that  the  smaragdus  or  eme- 
rald is  the  precious  stone  signified.  This  view  is 
supported  by  the  LXX.,  the  Vulgate,  and  Josephus. 

Car'cas,  the  seventh  of  tire  seven  “ chamberlains  ” 
(».  e.  eunuchs)  of  king  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10). 

Car'chamis,  1 Esd.  i.  25.  [Carchemish.] 

Car  chemish.  is  not,  as  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed, the  classical  Circesium.  It  lay  very  much 
higher  up  the  Euphrates,  occupying  nearly  the  site 
of  the  later  Mabug , or  Hierapolis.  It  seems  to 
have  commanded  the  ordinary  passage  of  the  Eu- 
phrates at  Bir,  or  Birch-jik,  and  thus  in  the  con- 
tentions between  Egypt  and  Assyria  its  possession 
was  of  primary  consequence  (comp.  2 Chr.  xxxv. 
20,  with  Jer.  xlvi.  2).  Carchemish  appears  to 
have  been  taken  by  Plmraoh-Necho  shortly  after 
the  battle  of  Megiddo  (c.  B.c.  008),  and  retaken 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  after  a battle  three  years  later, 
B.C.  005  (Jer.  xlvi.  2). 

Care'ah,  father  of  Johanan  (2  K.  xxv.  23),  else- 
where in  the  A.  V.  spelt  Kareaii. 

Ca'ria,  the  southern  part  of  the  region  which  in 
the  N.  T.  is  called  Asia,  and  the  south-western 
part  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  In  the  Roman 
times  the  name  of  Caria  was  probably  less  used 
than  previously.  At  an  earlier  period  we  find  it 
mentioned  as  a separate  district  (1  Macc.  xv.  23). 
At  this  time  (B.C.  139)  it  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
the  privilege  of  freedom,  granted  by  the  Romans. 
A little  before  it  had  been  assigned  by  them  to 
Rhodes,  and  a little  later  it  was  incorporated  in  the 
province  of  Asia. 

Car'me,  1 Esdr.  v.  25.  [Harim.] 

Carmel,  Nearly  always  with  the  definite  article, 
“the  park,"  or  “the  well-wooded  place."  1.  (In 
Kings,  generally  “ Mount  C.,"  in  the  Prophets, 
“Carmel.")  A mountain  which  forms  one  of  the 
most  striking  and  characteristic  features  of  the 
country  of  Palestine.  As  if  to  accentuate  more 
distinctly  the  bay  which  forms  the  one  indentation 
in  the  coast,  this  noble  ridge,  the  only  headland  of 
lower  and  central  Palestine,  forms  its  southern 
boundary,  running  out  with  a bold  bluff  promontory 
all  but  into  the  very  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 
From  this  point  it  stretches  in  a nearly  straight 
line,  bearing  about  S.S.E.,  for  a little  more  than 
twelve  miles,  when  it  terminates  suddenly  in  a 
bluff  somewhat  corresponding  to  its  western  end, 
breaking  down  abruptly  into  the  hills  of  Jenin  and 
Samaria,  which  form  at  that  part  the  central  mass 
of  the  country.  Carmel  thus  stands  as  a wall 
between  the  maritime  plain  of  Sharon  on  the  south, 
and  the  more  inland  expanse  of  Esdmelon  on  the 
north.  Its  structure  is  in  the  main  the  Jura  forma- 
tion (upper  oolite),  which  is  prevalent  in  the  centre 
of  Western  Palestine — a soft  white  limestone,  with 
nodules  and  veins  of  flint.  In  form  Carmel  is  a 
tolerably  continuous  ridge,  at  the  W.  end  about 
600,  and  E.  about  160ft  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
still  clothed  with  the  same  “excellency"  of  “wood,” 
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which  supplied  the  prophets  of  Israel  and  Judah 
alike  with  one  of  their  most  favourite  illustrations 
(Is.  xxxiii.  9 ; Mic.  vii.  14).  Modem  travellers 
delight  to  describe  its  “ rocky  dells  with  deep 
jungles  of  copse” — its  “shrubberies  thicker  than 
any  others  in  central  Palestine  ” (Stanley,  MS.) — its 
“ impenetrable  brushwood  of  oaks  and  other  ever- 
greens, tenanted  in  the  wilder  parts  by  a profusion 
of  game  and  wild  animals  ” (Porter,  Handb.),  but 
in  other  places  bright  with  “ hollyhocks,  jasmine, 
and  various  flowering  creepers"  (Van  de  Velde). 
Carmel  fell  within  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Asher 
(Josh.  xix.  26),  which  was  extended  as  far  south  as 
Dor,  probably  to  give  the  Asherites  a share  of  the 
rich  corn-growing  plain  of  Sharon.  The  king  of 
“ Jokneam  of  Carmel”  was  one  of  the  Cananuite 
chiefs  who  fell  before  the  arms  of  Joshua  (xii.  22). 
These  are  the  earliest  notices  which  we  possess  of 
the  name.  There  is  not  iu  them  a hint  of  any 
sanctity  as  attaching  to  the  mount.  But  there 
seem  to  be  grounds  for  believing  that  from  very 
early  times  it  was  considered  as  a sacred  spot.  In 
later  times  wc  know  that  its  reputation  was  not 
confined  to  Palestine.  But  that  which  has  made 
the  name  of  Carmel  most  familiar  to  the  modern 
world  is  its  intimate  connexion  with  the  history  of 
the  two  great  prophets  of  Israel — Elijah  and  Elisha. 
Here  Elijah  brought  back  Israel  to  allegiance  to 
Jehovah,  and  slew  the  prophets  of  the  foreign  ami 
false  god ; here  at  his  entreaty  were  consumed  the 
successive  “ fifties  ” of  the  royal  guard ; but  here, 
on  the  other  hand,  Elisha  received  the  visit  of  the 
bereaved  mother  whose  son  he  was  soon  to  restore 
to  her  arms  (2  K.  iv.  25,  &c.).  The  first  of  these 
three  events,  without  doubt,  took  place  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  ridge,  commanding  the  last  view 
of  the  sea  behind,  and  the  first  view  of  the  gimt 
plain  in  front.  Of  this  site  au  admirable  description 
is  given  by  Prof.  Stanley  (S.  4'  P-  PP-  353-356). 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  a later  incident 
in  the  life  of  the  same  great  prophet  took  place  on 
Carmel.  This  was  when  he  “ caused  fire  to  com*' 
down  from  heaven"  and  consume  the  two  “fifties’’ 
of  the  guard  which  Ahaziah  had  despatched  to  taie 
him  prisoner,  for  having  stopjjed  his  messengers  to 
Baalzebub  the  god  of  Ekron  (2  K.  i.  9*15)-  The 
tradition  in  the  present  convent  is,  that  Elijah  and 
Elisha  both  resided  on  the  mountain,  and  a cave  is 
actually  shown  under  the  high-altar  of  tire  church 
as  that  of  Elijah.  Alter  the  ascent  of  Elijah, 
Elisha  went  to  Mount  Carmel  (2  K.  ii.  25),  though 
only  for  a time ; but  he  was  again  there  at  the 
Shunammite's  visit  (iv.  25),  and  that  at  a time  when 
no  festival,  no  “new  moon  or  sabbath"  (v.  23), 
required  his  presence.  This  is  the  last  mention  • t 
Carmel  as  the  scene  of  any  event  in  the  sacred  history. 
Carmel  has  derived  its  modem  name  from  the  great 
prophet;  Mar  Elyas  is  the  common  designation, 
Kurmel  being  occasionally,  but  only  seldom,  heard. 
—2.  A town  in  the  mountainous  country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  55),  familiar  to  us  ns  the  residence  of 
Nabal  (1  Sam.  xxv.  2,  5,  7,  40),  and  the  natire 
place  of  David’s  favourite  wife,  “ Abigail  the  Car- 
melitess"  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3 ; 1 Chr.  iii.  1).  Th* 
was  doubtless  the  Carmel  at  which  Saul  set  up  » 

“ place,"  literally  a “ hand after  his  victory  over 
Amalek  (I  Sam.  xv.  12).  And  this  Carmel,  ar.d 
not  the  northern  mount,  must  have  been  the  Sjvt 
at  which  king  Uzziah  had  his  vineyards  (2  Cbr. 
xxvi.  lft).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it 
was  tire  seat  of  a Roman  garrison.  The  ruins  ol 
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fe*  town,  now  Kurmul , still  remain  at  ten  miles 
Wow  Hebron  in  a slightly  S.  E.  direction,  close  to 
iase  of  Jd'iin  (Maon),  Zif  (Ziph),  and  other  places 
rraed  with  Carmel  in  Josh.  xv.  55. 

Car  mi.  1.  The  4th  son  of  Reuben  the  progenitor 
d the  family  of  the  Carmites  (Gen.  xlvi.  9 ; Ex. 
ri.14;  Xum.  xxvi.  6;  1 Chr.  v.  3).— 2.  A man  of 
th*  tribe  of  Judah,  lather  of  Achau,  the  “ troubler 
«'  Israel”  (Josh.  vii.  1,  18;  1 Chr.  ii.  7,  iv.  1), 
according  to  the  first  two  passages  the  son  of  Znbdi 
e Zhnn. 

Caras  im,  a large  and  fortified  city  in  the  country 
eni  of  Jordan — “ the  land  of  Gnlaad containing 
i“  temple.”  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus  (1  Macc.  v.  ‘26,  43,  44).  Under  the 
cnee  of  Carnion  the  same  occurrence  is  related  in 
i Mace.  xii.  21,  26,  the  temple  beiDg  called  the 
AtjUGateiox.  This  enables  us  to  identify  it 
with  Ashteroth-Karnaim. 

Camion.  [Carnaim.] 

Carpenter.  [Handicraft.] 

Car  pm,  a Christian  at  Troas,  with  whom  St. 
Paul  states  that  he  left  a cloak  (2  Tim.  iv.  13). 
Aarrdirg  to  Hippolytus,  Carpus  was  bishop  of 
Eeytns  in  Thrace. 

Carriage.  This  word  occurs  only  six  times  in 
the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  signifies  what  wc  now 
ad]  “ baggage.”  The  Hebrew  words  so  rendered 
xre  three.  1.  Celt,  generally  translated  “stuff” 
or  “vessels.”  It  is  like  the  Greek  word  <tk(vos. 
2.  CeviddA,  “heavy  matters,”  Judg.  xviii.  21 
only.  3.  The  word  rendered  “ carriages”  in  Is. 
ski.  1 dioald,  it  would  appear,  be  “ your  burdens.” 
4.  la  the  X.  T.,  Acts  xxi.  15,  the  meaning  is 
taepty  “baggage.”  5.  But  in  the  margin  of  1 Sam. 
uii.  20,  od  xxvi.  5-7 — and  there  only — “ car- 
n*g»”  is  employed  in  the  sense  of  a wagon  or  cart. 
The  iUbjkq  a to  the  circle  of  wagons  which  sur- 
rounded tie  encampment. 

Carihem,  one  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persia 
and  Meda  '£.4h.  i.  14). 

_ Cart,  'i;a!aht  Gen.  xlv.  19,  27 ; Num.  vii.  3, 
”•  8.  a vehicle  drawn  by  cattle  (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  chariot  drawn  by  horses. 
Cxrti  and  wagons  wrere  either  open  or  covered 
(Xsn.  vii.  3),  and  were  used  for  conveyance  of 
person*  (Gen.  xlv.  19),  burdens  (1  Sam.  vi.  7,  8), 
« f.'oduce  (Am.  ii.  13).  As  there  are  no  roads  in 
Sjra  and  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  countries, 
whesl-carriages  for  any  purpose  except  conveyance 
of  agricultural  produce  are  all  but  unknown.  The 
oalr  cart  used  in  Western  Asia  has  two  wheels  of 
»bd  wood.  But  in  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Egypt  irp.eseutations  are  found  of  carts  with  two 
wheels,  having  four  or  six  spokes,  used  for  carrying 
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produce,  and  of  one  used  for  religious  purposes 
having  four  wheels  with  eight  spokes.  A bas-relief 
at  Nineveh  represents  a cart  having  two  wheels 
with  eight  spokes,  drawn  by  oxen,  conveying  female 
captives. 


Egyptian  cart  wBb  two  wheel*.  (Wilkinson  ) 


Assyrian  cart  drawn  by  oxen.  (Layard,  1L  396.) 

Carving.  The  aids  of  carving  and  engraving 
were  much  in  request  in  the  construction  both 
of  the  Tabernacle  and  the  Temple  (Ex.  xxxi.  5, 
xxxv.  33;  1 K.  vi.  18,  35;  Ps.  lxxiv.  6),  as  well 
as  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  priestly  dresses  (Ex. 
xxviii.  9-36 ; Zech.  iii.  9 ; 2 Chr.  ii.  6,  14). 

Casiph'ia,  a place  of  uncertain  site  on  the  road 
betw'een  Babylon  and  Jerusalem  (Ezr.  viii.  17). 

Caslen,  1 Macc.  i.  54,  iv.  52,  59 ; 2 Macc.  i. 

9,  18,  x.  5.  [Chisleu;  Months.] 

Casluhim,  a Mizraite  people  or  tribe  (Gen.  x. 

14  ; 1 Chr.  i.  12).  The  only  clue  we  have  as  yet 
to  the  position  of  the  Casluhim  is  their  place  in  the 
list  of  the  sons  of  Mizraim  between  the  Pathrusim 
and  the  Cnphtorim,  whence  it  is  probable  that  they 
wore  seated  in  Upper  Egypt.  The  LXX.  seem  to 
identify  them  with  the  Chashmannim  of  Ps.  lxviii. 

31  (A.  V.  “ princes  ”).  This  would  place  the  Cas- 
luhim in  the  Heptanomis.  Bochart  suggests  the 
identity  of  the  Casluhim  and  the  Colchians,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  colony.  The 
supposition  is  improbable,  though  Gesenius  gives  it 
his  support.  Forster  conjectures  the  Casluhim  to 
be  the  inhabitants  of  Cassiotis,  and  Bunsen  assumes 
this  to  be  proved ; but  the  nature  of  the  ground  is 
a serious  difficulty  in  the  way. 

Cas'phon,  1 Macc.  v.  36.  [Casphor.] 

Cas'phor,  one  of  the  fortified  cities  in  the  “ land 
of  Galnad”  (1  Macc.  v.  26),  in  which  the  Jews 
took  refuge  from  the  Ammonites  under  Timotheus 
(comp.  ver.  6),  and  which  with  other  cities  was 
taken  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  (v.  36).  In  the  latter 
passage  the  name  is  given  as  Casphon,  and  in  2 
Macc.  xii.  13  as  Caspis,  if  indeed  the  same  place  is 
referred  to,  which  is  not  quite  clear. 

Cas’pia,  a strong  fortified  city — whether  east  or 
west  of  Jordan  is  not  plain — having  near  it  a lake 
two  stadia  in  breadth.  It  was  taken  by  Judas  • 
Maccabaeus  with  great  slaughter  (2  Macc.  xii.  13, 
16).  [^Casphor.] 

Cassia.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  kidd&fi  and  ketziot/i.—1 . Kjddah 
occurs  in  Ex.  xxx.  24,  as  one  of  the  ingredients 
in  the  composition  of  the  “oil  of  holy  ointment;” 
and  in  Ez.  xxvii.  19.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  though  there  is  considerable  variety  of  read- 
ing in  the  old  versions.  The  accounts  of  cassia  as 
given  by  ancient  authors  are  confused ; and  the 
investigation  of  the  subject  is  a difficult  one.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Latin  writers  by  the  term  casia 
understood  both  the  Oriental  product  now  under 
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consideration,  as  well  as  some  low  sweet  herbaceous 
plant ; but  the  Greek  word  is  limited  to  the  Eastern 
product.  Dioscorides  mentions  several  kinds  of 
cassia,  and  says  they  are  produced  in  Spicy  Arabia. 
One  kiud  is  known  by  the  name  of  mosyletis,  or, 
according  to  Galen,  of  mosyllos , from  the  ancient 
city  and  promontory  Mosyllou,  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  and  the  sea  of  Bab  el  Mandeb.  Will  not  this 
throw  some  light  on  Ez.  xxvii.  19,  “ Dan  and  Javan 
and  Meuzal  traded  in  thy  markets  with  cassia,  cala- 
mus,” &c.  The  cassia  would  be  brought  from 
India  to  Meuzal,  and  from  thence  exported  to  Tyre 
and  other  countries  under  the  name  of  Meuzalitis, 
or  Meuzal  cassia.  Cassia  is  not  produced  by  any 
trees  which  are  now  found  growing  in  Arabia.  It 
is  probable  therefore  tliat  the  Greek  authors  were 
mistaken  on  this  subject,  and  that  they  occasionally 
have  regarded  products  imported  into  Arabia,  and 
thence  exported  northwards  to  other  countries,  as 
the  natural  productions  of  that  couutry.  The  cassia- 
bark  of  commerce  is  yielded  by  various  kinds  of 
Cinnamomum , which  grow  in  different  parts  of 
India.— 2.  Kctzidth,  only  in  Ps.  xlv.  8.  This  word 
is  generally  supposed  to  be  another  term  for  cassia : 
the  old  versions,  as  well  as  the  etymology  of  the 
Hebrew  word,  are  in  favour  of  this  interpretation. 

Castle.  [Fortifications.] 

Cas'tor  and  Pollux,  the  Dioscuri  (Acts  xxviii. 
11).  These  two  heroes,  the  twin-sons  of  Jupiter 
and  Leda,  were  regarded  as  the  tutelary  divinities 
of  sailors.  They  appear  ed  in  heaven  as  the  con- 
stellation Gemini.  As  the  ship  mentioned  by 
St.  Luke  was  from  Alexandria,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  notice  that  Castor  and  Pollux  were  spe- 
cially honoured  in  the  neighbouring  district  of 
Cyrenaiea.  in  art  these  divinities  were  sometimes 
represented  simply  as  stars  hovering  over  a ship, 
but  trrore  frequently  as  young  men  on  horseback, 
with  conical  caps  and  stars  above  them.  Such 
figures  were  probably  painted  or  sculptured  at  tire 
bow  of  the  ship,  and  Cvril  of  Alexandria  says  that 
such  was  always  the  Alexandrian  method  of  orna- 
menting each  side  of  tire  prow 


SUrer  coin  of  BniUU.  Obr. : Heed*  of  Outer  end  Pollux  to  right 

Tier. : Cantor  end  Pollux  mounted,  advancing  to  right  In  tho 

exergue  BPETTIQN. 

Cats  occur  only  in  Baruch  vi.  22.  The  Greek 
word,  as  used  by  Aristotle,  has  more  particular 
reference  to  the  wild  cat.  Herodotus  (ii.  G6)  applies 
it  to  denote  the  domestic  animal.  The  context  of 
the  passage  in  Baruch  appears  to  point  to  the  do- 
mesticated animal.  Perhaps  the  people  of  Babylon 
originally  procured  the  cat  from  Egypt.  The  do- 
mestic cat  of  the  ancient  Egyptians  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  identical  with  the  Felis  maniculata , 
lUippell,  of  Nubia,  and  with  our  own  domestic 
animal,  but  there  is  considerable  doubt  on  this 
point.  The  Egyptians,  it  is  well  known,  paid  an 
absurd  reverence  to  the  cat ; it  accompanied  them 
in  their  fowling  expeditions ; it  was  deemed  a capital 
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offence  to  kill  one ; and  when  a cat  died  it  was  em- 
balmed and  buried  at  Bubastis,  the  city  sacred  to 
the  moon,  of  which  divinity  the  cat  was  reckoned  a 
symbol. 


FrlU  maniculata. 


Caterpillar.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  Hebrew  words  chasil  and  yclck.—l.  Chasil 
occurs  in  1 K.  viii.  37  ; 2 Chr,  vi.  28 ; Ps.  lxxviii. 
46 ; Is.  xxxiii.  4 ; Joel  i.  4 ; it  is  evident  from  the  in- 
consistency of  the  two  most  important  old  versions 
in  their  renderings  of  this  word,  that  nothing  is  to 
be  learnt  from  them.  The  term  now  under  notice 
seems  to  be  applied  to  a locust,  perhaps  in  its  larva 
state.— 2.  Yclck.  [Locust.] 

Cathu'a,  1 Esdr.  v.  30,  apparently  answers  to 
Giddel  in  the  Hebrew  text. 

Cattle.  [Bull.] 

Cave.  I.  Alfdrah.  The  chalky  limestone  of 
which  the  rocks  of  Syria  and  Palestine  chiefly  consist 
presents,  as  is  the  case  in  all  limestone  formations, 
a vast  number  of  caverns  and  natural  fissures, 
many  of  which  have  also  been  artificially  enlarged 
and  adapted  to  various  purposes  both  of  shelter  and 
defence.  Tins  circumstance  has  also  given  occasion 
to  the  use  of  so  large  a number  of  words  as  aie 
employed  in  the  Scriptures  to  denote  caves,  holes, 
and  fissures,  some  of  them  giving  names  to  the 
towns  and  places  and  their  neighbourhood.  Out  of 
them  may  be  selected  the  following II.  Chur  or 
Chor,  “a  hole.”  From  this  come  (a),  the  name  of 
the  Horitcs  of  Mount  Seir,  a Troglodyte  race  spoken 
of  by  Strabo.  (Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  21 ; Deut.  ii.  12 ; 
Job  xxx.  6.)  (6.)  Haurdn  (Ez.  xlvii.  16,  18).  (<M 
the  two  towns  of  Bcth-horon  (Josh.  xvi.  3,  b). 
(J.)  the  town  Iloronaim  (Is.  xv.  5).— III.  Cha- 
**  places  of  refuge  in  locks  ” for  birds  (Cant 
ii.  14  ; Obad.  3 ; A.  V.  “ clefts).— IV.  Afinchdr&h, 
A.  V.  “den;”  a ravine  through  which  water  flows 
(Judg.  vi.  2).— The  most  remarkable  caves  noticed 
in  Scripture  are: — L Tliat  in  which  Lot  dwelt 
after  the  destruction  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  30). 
2.  The  cave  of  Machpelah  (xxiii.  17).  8.  Cave  of 
Makkedah  (Josh.  x.  16).  4.  Cave  of  Adullam 

(1  Sam.  xxii.  1).  6.  Cave  of  Engedi  (xxiv.  3). 

0.  Obadiah’s  cave  (1  K.  xviii.  4).  7.  Elijah’s  cave 

in  Horeb  (xix.  9).  8,  9.  The  lock  sepulchres  of 

Lazarus,  and  of  our  Lon!  (John  xi.  38;  Matt, 
xxvii.  60).  The  existing  caverns  near  the  S.  E.  end 
of  the  Dead  Sea  serve  fully  to  justify  the  mention 
of  a cave  as  the  place  of  Lot’s  retirement ; as  those 
on  the  W.  side  agree  both  in  situation  and  in  name 
with  the  caves  of  En-gedi.  The  cave  of  Machpelah 
undoubtedly  lies  beneath  the  mosque  of  Hebron. 
The  cave  in  which  Obndiah  concealed  the  prophet* 
was  probably  in  the  northern  p:irt  of  the  country, 
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is  which  abundant  instances  of  cares  fit  for  such  a 
might  be  pointed  out.  The  site  of  the  care 
d £ijsh,  as  weii  as  of  the  “ clift  **  of  Moses  on 
JJonnt  Horeb  (Ex.  xxxiii.  22),  is  also  obviously  in- 
i-teminate.  Besides  these  special  caves  there  is 
rrejatflt  mention  in  the  O.  T.  of  caves  as  places  of 
irfcge.  Thus  the  Israelites  are  said  to  have  taken 
n/nge  from  the  Philistines  in  “holes”  (1  Sam. 
x:t.  11).  So  also  in  the  time  of  Gideon  they  had 
taken  refuge  from  the  Midianites  in  dens  and  caves 
a&i  strongholds,  such  as  abound  in  the  mountain 
region  of  Manasseh  (Judges  vi.  2).  But  Adullnm 
is  tot  the  only  cave,  nor  were  its  tenants  the  only 
instances  of  banditti  making  the  caves  of  Palestine 
their  accustomed  haunt.  Josephus  speaks  of  tire 
robber  inhabitants  of  Trachonitis,  who  lived  in  large 
ama,  and  annoyed  much  the  trade  with  Da- 
mascus, bat  were  put  down  by  Herod.  Lastly,  it* 
the  eaves  which  lie  beneath  and  around  so 
Easy  of  the  Jewish  cities  that  formed  the  last 
lading-places  of  the  Jewish  leaders  in  the  war  with 
tie  Ramans.  No  use,  however,  of  rock  caverns 
aant  strikingly  connects  the  modem  usages  of  Pa- 
hsiae  and  the  adjacent  regions  with  their  ancient 
kiiery  than  the  employment  of  them  as  burial- 
phes.  The  rocky  soil  of  so  large  a portion  of  the 
Ho-y  Land  almost  forbids  interment,  excepting  in 
cavities  either  natural  or  hewn  from  the  rock. 
Affloniingly  numerous  sites  are  shown  in  Palestine 
ad  adjacent  lands  of  (so-called)  sepulchres  of  saints 
ad  heroes  of  the  Old  and  New  Test.,  venerated  both 
hr  Christians  and  Mohammedans. 

Cedar.  There  can,  we  think,  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Heb.  word  erez,  invariably  rendered  “ cedar  ” 
hj  the  A.  V.f  does  stand  for  that  tree  in  most  of 
tht  passage*  where  the  word  occurs.  The  erez,  cr 
“ anaVy  rooted  and  strong  tree,”  from  an  Arabic 
n»t  which  kss  this  signification,  is  particularly  the 
EaIae  if  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  ( Cedrus  Libani) ; 
bat  dot  the  word  is  used  in  a wider  sense  to  denote 
otbrr  trees  of  the  Coniferac,  is  clear  from  some 
Scnptml  passages  where  it  occurs.  For  instance, 
d*  “cedar  wood”  mentioned  in  Lev.  xiv.  6 can 
kfdij  he  the  wood  of  the  Lebanon  cedars,  seeing 
that  the  Cedrus  Libani  could  never  have  grown  in 
the  pecinsula  of  Sinai.  There  is  another  passage 
fft  irrii.  5),  in  which  perhaps  erez  denotes  some 
fr;  a all  probability,  as  Dr.  Hooker  conjectures, 
Pwm  Halepensis,  which  glows  in  Lebanon, 
i«  better  fitted  for  furnishing  ship-masts  than 
the  wood  of  the  Cedrus  Libani.  The  Cedrus  Li- 
^*4  P««s  Halepensis,  and  Juniperus  excelsa, 
were  probably  all  included  under  the  term  erez ; 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  by  this  name  is 
n»re  especially  denoted  the  cellar  of  Lebanon,  as 
being  the  firmest  and  grandest  of  the  conifers.  As 
to  the  “ cedar  wood  ” used  in  purifications,  it  is 
jxobabie  that  one  of  the  smaller  Junipers  is  intended 
(/.  Sdmux  f),  for  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  Juni- 
pers! excelsa  exists  at  all  in  Arabia.  As  far  as  is 
*i  present  known,  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  is  confined 
ia  Syria  to  one  valley  of  the  Lebanon  range,  viz., 
that  of  the  Kedisha  river,  which  flows  from  near  the 
highest  point  of  the  range  westward  to  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  enters  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Tripoli, 
The  grove  is  at  the  very  upper  part  of  the  valley, 
•hoot  t5  miles  from  the  sea,  6500  feet  above  that 
level,  and  their  position  is  moreover  above  that  of 
other  arboreous  vegetation.  The  valley  here 
» very  broad,  open,  and  shallow,  and  the  grove 
forms  a mere  speck  on  its  flat  floor.  On  nearer  in- 
Cos.  D.  B. 
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spection,  the  cedars  are  found  to  be  confined  to  a 
small  portion  of  a range  of  low  stony  hills  of 
rounded  outlines,  and  perhaps  60  to  100  ft.  above 
the  plain,  which  sweep  across  the  valley.  These 
hills  are  believed  by  Dr.  Hooker  to  be  old  moraines, 
deposited  by  glaciers  that  once  debouched  on  to  the 
plain  from  the  surrounding  tops  of  Lebanon. 

Ce'dron.  1.  A place  fortified  by  Cendebaeus 
under  the  orders  of  the  king  Antiochus  (Sidetes),  as  a 
station  from  which  to  command  the  roads  of  Judaea 
(l  Macc.  xv.  39,  41,  xvi.  9).  It  was  not  far  from 
Jamnia  (Jabne),  or  from  Azotus  (Ashdod),  and  was 
probably  the  modern  Katra  or  Kutrah,  which  lies 
on  the  maritime  plain  below  the  river  Rubin , and 
three  miles  south-west  of  Akir  (Ekron).— -2.  In 
this  form  is  giveu  in  the  N.  T.  the  name  of  the 
brook  Kidron  in  the  ravine  below  the  eastern  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (John  xviii.  1,  only).  Beyond-it  was 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane.  [KlDROK.] 

Ce’ilan.  Sons  of  Oeilan  and  Azetas,  according 
to  1 Ksdr.  v.  15,  returned  with  Zorobabel  from 
Babylon. 

Ceiling.  The  descriptions  of  Scripture  (IK. 
vi.  9,  15,  vii.  3;  2 Chr.  iii.  5,  9;  Jer.  xxii.  14; 
Hag.  i.  4),  and  of  Josephus,  show  that  the  ceilings 
of  the  Temple  and  the  palaces  of  the  Jewish  kings 
were  formed  of  cedar  planks  applied  to  the  beams 
or  joints  crossing  from  wall  to  wall,  probably  with 
sunk  panels,  edged  and  ornamented  with  gold,  and 
carved  with  incised  or  other  patterns,  sometimes 
painted  (Jer.  xxii.  14).  It  is  probable  that  both 
Egyptiau  and  Assyrian  models  were  followed,  in  this 
as  in  other  branches  of  architectural  construction, 
before  the  Homan  period.  Examples  are  extant,  of 
Egyptian  ceilings  in  stucco  painted  with  devices,  of 
a date  much  earlier  than  that  of  Solomon’s  Temple. 
Of  these  devices  the  principal  arc  the  guilloche,  the 
chevron,  and  the  scroll.  The  panel  work  in  ceilings, 
which  has  been  described,  is  found  in  Oriental  and 
North  African  dwellings  of  late  and  modern  times. 
Mr.  Porter  describes  the  ceilings  of  houses  at  Da- 
mascus as  delicately  painted.  Many  of  the  rooms 
in  the  Palace  of  the  Moors  at  the  Alhambra  were 
ceiled  and  ornamented  with  the  richest  geometrical 
patterns.. 


Panelled  wiling  from  horn*  in  Cairo.  (La.ua,  Modern  Egyptian!.) 


Celwyria.  [Coklesyhia.] 

Cen'chrea  (accurately  Cenchreae),  the  eastern 
harbour  of  Corinth  (*,  e.  its  harbour  on  the  Saronic 
Gulf)  and  the  emporium  of  its  trade  with  the  Asiatic 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  Lechaeum  ( Lutrdki ) 
on  the  Corinthian  Gulf  connected  it  with  Italy  and 
the  west.  St.  Paul  sailed  from  Cenchreae  (Acts 
xviii.  18)  on  his  return  to  Syria  from  his  second 
missionary  journey ; and  when  he  wrote  his  epistle 
to  the  Romans  in  the  course  of  the  third  journey, 
an  organised  church  seems  to  have  been  formed 
here  (Rom.  xvi.  1.  See  Phoebe).  The  distanco 
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ot  Cenchreae  from  Corinth  was  70  stadia  or  about 
nine  miles.  The  modern  village  of  Kihries  retains 
the  ancient  name,  which  is  conjectured  by  Dr.  Sib- 
thorpe  to  be  derived  from  the  millet  (tctyxp1)* 
which  still  grows  there. 


Colonial  Coin  of  Corinth.  On  the  otrrer**  the  head  of  Antanlnu* 
l*iu» ; on  the  reveraa  the  |K>rt  of  Onrbreae,  with  c.  L l C.,  that 
U,  COLON! A LAVS  JVL1A  COBINTUOS. 


Cendebe’us  (accurately  Cendebaeus),  a general 
left  by  Antiodius  VII.  in  command  of  the  sea-board 
of  Palestine  (1  Macc.  xv.  38,  &c.)  after  the  defeat  of 
Tryphon  u.c.  138.  He  fortified  Kedron  and  ha- 
rassed the  Jews  for  some  time,  but  was  afteiwards 
defeated  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  with  great  loss 
(1  Macc.  xvi.  1-10). 

Censer  ( machtdh  and  mikteretK).  The  former 
of  the  Hebrew  words  seems  used  generally  for  any 
instrument  to  seize  or  hold  burning  coals,  or  to 
receive  ashes,  &c.,  such  as  the  appendages  of  the 
brazen  altar  and  golden  candlestick  mentioned  in 
Ex.  xxv.  38,  xxxvii.  23.  It,  however,  generally 
bears  the  limited  meaning  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  secoud  word,  fouud  only  in  the  later  books 
(c.g.  2 Chr.  xxvi.  19;  Hz.  viii.  11),  that,  viz.  of  a 
small  poitable  vessel  of  metal  fitted  to  receive  burn- 
ing coals  from  the  altar,  and  on  which  the  incense 
for  burning  was  sprinkled  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  18  ; Luke 

1.  9).  The  only  distinct  precepts  regarding  the  use 
of  the  censer  are  found  in  Num.  iv.  14,  and  in  Lev. 
xvi.  12.  Solomon  prepared  “censers  of  pure  gold” 
as  part  of  the  same  furniture  (1  K.  vii.  50  ; 2 Chi-, 
iv.  22).  Possibly  their  general  use  may  have  been 
to  take  up  coals  from  the  brazen  altar,  and  convcv 
the  incense  while  burning  to  the  “ golden  altar,” 
or  “ altar  of  incense,”  on  which  it  was  to  be  offered 
morning  and  evening  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8).  So  Uzziah, 
when  he  was  intending  “ to  burn  incense  upon  the 
altar  of  incense,”  took  “a  censer  in  his  hand”  (2 
Chr.  xxvi.  16,  19).  The  word  rendered  “censer” 
in  Hebr.  ix.  4 probably  means  the  “ altar  of  incense.” 

Census.  1.  Moses  laid  down  the  law  (Ex.  xxx. 
12,  13)  that  whenever  the  people  were  numbered, 
an  offering  of  ^ a shekel  should  be  made  by  every 
man  above  20  years  of  age,  by  way  of  atonement 
or  propitiation.  The  instances  of  numbering  re- 
corded in  the  0.  T.  are  as  follows: — 1.  Under  the 
express  direction  of  God  (Ex.  xxxviii.  26),  in  the 
3rd  or  4th  month  after  the  Exodus  during  the  en- 
campment at  Sinai,  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  for  the  Tabernacle.  The  numbers  then  taken 
amounted  to  603,550  men.  2.  Again,  in  the  2nd 
month  of  the  2nd  year  after  the  Exodus  (Num.  i. 

2,  3).  This  census  was  taken  for  a double  purpose. 

(<i.)  To  ascertain  the  number  of  fighting  men  from 
the  age  of  20  to  50.  (6.)  To  ascertain  the  amount 

of  the  redemption  offering  due  on  account  of  all  the 
firstborn  both  of  persons  and  cattle.  The  I.cvites, 
whose  numbers  amounted  to  22,000,  were  taken 
in  lieu  of  the  firstborn  males  of  the  rest  of  Israel, 


whose  numbers  were  22,273,  and  for  the  surplu* 
of  273  a money  payment  of  1365  shekels,  or  5 
shekels  each,  was  made  to  Aaron  and  his  sons 
(Num.  iii.  39,  51).  3.  Another  numbering  tool- 

place  38  years  afterwards,  previous  to  the  entrance 
into  Canaan,  when  the  total  number,  excepting  the 
I.cvites,  amounted  to  601,730  males,  showing  a 
decrease  of  1870.  4.  The  next  formal  numbering 
of  the  whole  people  was  in  the  reign  of  David. 
The  men  of  Israel  ’above  20  years  of  age  were 

800.000,  and  of  Judah  500,000,  total  1,300.000. 
The  book  of  Chron.  gives  the  numbers  of  Israel 

1 .100.000,  and  of  Judah  470,000,  total  1,570,000 ; 
but  infoims  us  that  Levi  nnd  Benjamin  were  not 
numbered  (1  Chr.  xxi.  6,  xxvii.  24).  5.  Tire 
census  of  David  was  completed  by  Solomon,  by 
causing  the  foreigners  and  remnants  of  the  con- 
quered nations  resident  within  Palestine  to  be  num- 
bered. Their  number  amounted  to  153,600,  and 
they  were  employed  in  forced  labour  on  his  great 
architectural  works  (Josh.  ix.  27;  IK.  v.  15,  ix. 
20,  21  ; 1 Chr.  xxii.  2;  2 Chr.  ii.  17,  18).  Be- 
tween this  time  and  the  Captivity,  mention  is  made 
of  the  numl>ci-s  of  armies  under  successive  kings  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  from  which  may  be  gathered 
with  more  or  less  probability,  and  with  due  consi- 
deration of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  as  influ- 


encing the  number  of  the  levies,  estimates  of  the 
population  at  the  various  times  mentioned.  6.  Re- 
lioboam  (B.c.  975-958)  collected  from  Judah  and 
Benjamin  180,000  men  to  fight  against  Jero- 
boam (1  K.  xii.  21).  7.  A bijam  (958-955), 

with  400,000  men,  made  war  on  Jeroboam  with 
800,000,  of  whom  500,000  were  slain  (2  Cbr.  xiii. 
3,17).  8.  Asa  (955-914)  had  an  army  of  300,000 

men  from  Judah,  nnd  280,000  (Josephus  <ays 
250,000)  from  Benjamin,  with  which  he  defeated 
Zerah  the  Ethiopian,  with  an  army  of  1,000,000 
(2  Chr.  xiv.  8,  9).  9.  Jehoshaphat  (914-891), 

besides  men  in  garrisons,  had  under  arms  1,160.000 
men,  including  perhaps  subject  foreigners  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  14-19).  10.  Amaziah  (838-811)  had  from 

Judah  and  Benjamin  300,000,  besides  100,000 
mercenaries  from  Israel  (2  Chr.  xxv.  5,  6).  11. 
Uzziah  (8 1 1 -759)  could  bring  into  the  field  307,500 
men  (307,000,  Josephus),  well  armed,  under  2600 
officers  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11-15).  12.  The  number  of 

those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  in  the  first 
caravan  is  reckoned  at  42,360  (Ezr.  ii.  64) ; but  of 
these  perhaps  12,542  belonged  to  other  tribes  than 
Judah  and  Benjamin.  The  purjiose  of  this  census 
was  to  settle  with  reference  to  the  year  of  Jubilee 
the  inheritances  in  the  Holy  Land,  which  had  been 
disturbed  by  the  Captivity,  and  also  to  ascertain 
the  family  genealogies,  and  ensure,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  purity  of  the  Jewish  race  (Ezr.  ii.  59,  x. 
2,  8,  18,  44;  Lev.  xxv.  10).  In  the  second  cara- 
van, B.C.  458,  the  number  was  1496.  Women  and 
children  are  in  neither  case  included  (Ezr.  yiu. 
1-14).  Throughout  nil  these  accounts  two  point* 
are  clear.  1.  That  great  pains  were  taken  to  ascer- 
tain and  register  the  numbets  of  the  Jewish  pcoj'e 
at  vnrious  times  for  the  reasons  mentioned  ubove. 
2.  That  the  numbers  given  in  some  cases  can  with 
difficulty  be  reconciled  with  other  numbers  of  no 
very  distant  date,  as  well  ns  with  the  presumed 
capacity  of  the  country  for  supporting  population. 
But  while  great  doubt  rests  on  the  genuineness  of 
numerical  expressions  in  O.  T.  it  must  be  consi- 
dered that  the  readings  on  which  our  version  is 
founded,  give  with  trifling  variations  the  same 
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nrolts  as  those  presented  by  the  LXX.  and  by  Jo- 
*phtia.  There  are  besides  abundant  traces  through* 
«at  the  whole  of  Palestine  of  a much  higher  rate 
if  fertility  in  former  as  compared  with  present 
tenes,  a fertility  remarked  by  profane  writers,  and 
ef  which  the  present  neglected  state  of  cultivation 
jfords  no  test.  This  combined  with  the  positive 
divine  promises  of  populousness,  increases  the  pro- 
bability of  at  least  approximate  correctness  in  the 
foregoing  estimates  of  population.— II.  In  N.  T., 
St.  Luke,  in  bis  account  of  the  “ taxing,”  says,  a 
decree  went  out  from  Augustus  that  all  the  woild 
should  be  taxed,  and  in  the  Acts  alludes  to  a dis- 
turbance raised  by  Judas  of  Galilee  in  the  days  of 
the  “taxing ” (Luke  it  1 ; Acts  v.  37).  The  Ro- 
man census  under  the  Republic  consisted,  so  far  as 
the  present  purpose  is  concerned,  in  an  enrolment 
cf  persons  and  property  by  tribes  and  households. 
The  census  was  taken,,  more  or  less  regularly,  in 
the  provinces,  under  the  republic,  by  provincial 
osiers,  and  the  tribute  regulated  at  their  discre- 
tion, bat  no  complete  census  was  made  before  the 
toe  of  Augustus,  who  carried  out  3 general  in- 
spections of  this  kind,  viz.,  (I.)  B.C.  28  ; (2.)  B.C. 
(3.)  AO).  14 ; and  a partial  one,  A.D.  4. 
Geaturion.  [Army.] 

Cephas.  [Peter.] 

Ceras,  1 Esd.  v.  29.  [Kf.ros.] 

Ce  tab,  1 Esd.  v.  30.  There  is  no  name  corre- 
sponding with  this  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  Ne- 
hemah. 

Chamois,  'the  son  of  Gothoniel,  one  of  the  three 
“mfer*,”  or  **  ancients  " of  Bethulia,  in  the  time 
of  Judith  Mud.  ri.  15,  viii.  10,  x.  6). 

Chaiias.  “ They  of  Chadias  and  Ammidoi,” 
asordag  to  1 Esd.  v.  20,  returned  from  Babylon 
vhh  Zcntabd.  There  are  no  corresponding  names 
in  Ezra  j&d  Stbetniah. 

Chaff.  Tb?  Heb.  words  rendered  chaff  in  A.  V. 
do  not  wen  to  have  precisely  the  same  meaning : 
^ashash  —dry  yrass,  hny  ; and  occurs  twice  only 
ia  0.  T„  viz..  Is.  v.  24,  xxxiii.  11.  Mdts  is  chaff 
unrated  by  winnowing  from  the  grain — the  husk 
of  the  wheat.  Teben,  rendered  straw  in  Ex.  v.  7, 
10,  II,  Si c.,  and  stubble  iu  Job  xxi.  18,  means 
straw  cut  into  short  portions,  in  which  state  it  was 
tailed  with  the  mud  of  which  bricks  were  made  to 
pw  it  consistency.  In  1 K.  iv.  28,  mention  is 
ssade  of  a mixed  fodder  for  horses  and  camels  of 
budey  and  teben,  such  as  the  Arabs  call  tibn  to  this 
day.  The  Chaldaic  word  ’ur  occurs  but  onoe,  in 
Ban.  iL  35. 

Chain.  Chains  were  used,  1.  as  badges  of  office; 
2.  for  ornament ; 3.  for  confining  prisoners.  1.  The 
;o!d  chain  placed  about  Jos^h’s  neck  (Gen.  xli. 
42),  and  that  promised  to  Daniel  (Dan.  v.  7),  are 
instances  of  the  first  use.  In  Egypt  it  was  one  of  the 
iKsijni'i  of  a judge,  who  wore  an  image  of  truth 
attached  to  it ; it  was  also  worn  by  the  prime  mi- 
nister. In  Persia  it  was  consideied  not  only  as  a 
mark  of  royal  favour,  but  a token  of  investiture. 
In  Ej.  rvi.  1 1 , the  chain  is  mentioned  as  the  symbo 
of  sovereignty.  2.  Chains  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses were  worn  by  men  as  well  as  women  in  many 
countries  both  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  probably 
this  was  the  case  among  the  Hebrews  (Prov.  i.  9). 
The  necklace  consisted  of  pearls,  corals.  Sic.,  thread** 
^ a string.  Besides  the  necklace,  other  chains  were 
w°ni  (Jnd.  x.  4)  hanging  down  as  far  as  the  waist, 
or  even  lower.  Some  were  adorned  with  pieces  of 
tajtal,  shaped  in  the  form  of  the  moon  (“  round  tires 
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ike  the  moon/’  A.  V. ; Is.  iii.  18).  The  Alidianites 
adorned  the  necks  of  their  camels  with  it  (Judg. 
viii.  21,  26).  To  other  chains  were  suspended 
various  trinkets — as  scent-bottles  (Is.  iii.  20)  and 
mirrors  (Is.  iii.  23).  Step-chains  were  attached  to 
the  ankle-rings,  which  shortened  the  step  and  pro- 
duced a mincing  gait  (Is.  iii.  16,  18).  3.  The 

means  adopted  for  confining  prisoners  among  the 
Jews  were  fetters  similar  to  our  handcuffs  (Judg. 
xvi.  21 ; 2 Sam.  iii.  34 ; 2 K.  xxv.  7 ; Jer.  xxxix.  7). 
Among  the  Romans,  the  prisoner  was  handcuffed 
to  one,  and  occasionally  to  two  guards  (Acts  xii.  6, 
7,  xxi.  33). 

Chalcedony,  only  in  Rev.  xxi.  19.  The  name 
is  applied  in  modern  mineralogy  to  one  of  the  va- 
rieties of  agate.  There  can,  however,  be  little 
doubt  that  the  stone  to  which  Theophrastus  {De 
Lapid.  § 25)  refers,  as  being  found  in  the  island 
opposite  Chalcedon  and  used  as  a solder,  must  have 
been  the  green  transparent  carbonate  of  copper,  or 
our  copper  emerald. 

Chal  col,  1 K.  iv.  31.  [Cai.ool.1 

Chalde'a,  more  correctly  Chaldae’a,  is  properly 
only  the  most  southern  portion  of  Babylonia.  It 
is  used,  however,  in  our  version  for  the  Hebrew 
ethnic  appellative  Casdim  (or  “ Chaldaeans  ”), 
under  which  term  .the  inhabitants  of  the  entire 
country  are  designated ; and  it  will  therefore  here 
be  taken  in  this  extended  sense.  The  origin  of  the 
term  is  very  doubtful.— 1.  Extent  and  boundaries. 
— The  tract  of* country  viewed  iu  Scripture  as  the 
land  of  the  Chaldaeans  is  that  vast  alluvial  plaiu 
which  has  been  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  the  Tigris — at  least  so  far  as  it  lies  to 
the  west  of  the  latter  stream.  This  extraordinary 
flat,  unbroken  except  by  the  works  of  man,  extends, 
in  a direction  nearly  N.E.  and  S.W.,  a distance  of 
400  miles  along  the  course  of  the  rivers,  and  is  ou 
an  average  about  100  miles  in  width.— 2.  General 
character  of  the  country. — The  general  aspect  of 
the  country  is  thus  described  by  a modem  traveller, 
who  well  contrasts  its  condition  now  with  the  ap- 
pearance which  it  must  have  presented  in  undent 
times.  “ In  former  days,”  he  says,  “ the  vas* 
plains  of  Babylon  were  nourished  by  a complicated 
system  of  canals  and  watercourses,  which  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  country  like  a net- work. 
The  wants  of  a teeming  population  were  supplied 
by  a rich  soil,  not  less  bountiful  than  that  on  the 
banks  of  the  Egyptian  Kile.  Like  islands  rising 
from  a golden  sea  of  waving  com,  stood  frequent 
groves  of  palm-trees  and  pleasant  gardens,  affording 
to  the  idler  or  traveller  their  grateful  and  highly- 
valued  shade.  Crowds  of  passengers  hurried  along 
the  dusty  roads  to  and  from  the  busy  city.  The 
land  was  rich  in  com  and  wine.  How  changed  is 
the  aspect  of  that  region  at  the  present  day ! Long 
lines  of  mounds,  it  is  true,  mark  the  courses  of 
those  main  arteries  which  formerly  diffused  life  and 
vegetation  along  their  banks,  but  their  channels  are 
now  bereft  of  moisture  and  choked  with  drifted 
sand  ; the  smaller  offshoots  are  wholly  effaced.  ‘ A 
drought  is  upon  her  waters,’  says  the  prophet,  ‘ and 
they  shall  be  dried  up!’  All  that  remains  of  that 
ancient  civilisation — that  * glory  of  kingdoms,’ — 
* the  praise  of  the  whole  earth,’— is  recognisable  iu 
the  numerous  mouldering  heaps  of  brick  and  rub- 
bish which  overspread  the  surface  of  the  plain. 
Instead  of  the  luxurious  fields,  the  groves  and 
gaidens,  nothing  now  meets  the  eye  hut  an  arid 
waste — the  dense  population  of  former  times  is 
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vanished,  and  no  man  dwells  there.”  (Loftus’s 
Chaldaea , pp.  14-5.)  — 3.  Divisions. — The  true 
Chaldaea  is  always  in  the  geographers  a distinct 
region,  being  the  most  southern  portion  of  Baby- 
lonia, lying  chiefly  (if  not  solely)  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates.  Babylonia  above  this,  is  sepa- 
rated into  two  districts,  called  respectively  Amor- 
dacia  and  Auranitis.  The  former  is  the  name  of 
the  central  territory  round  Babylon  itself;  the 
latter  is  applied  to  the  regions  towards  the  north, 
where  Babylonia  bordeis  on  Assyria.— 4.  Cities. — 
Babylonia  was  celebrated  at  all  times  for  the  number 
and  antiquity  of  its  cities.  The  most  important  of 
those  which  have  been  identified  are  Borsippa  ( Jiirs- 
Nimmd ),  Sippara  or  Sepharvaim  (ifosaib),  Cutha 
(Ibrahim),  Calneh  (Nitfer),  Krech  ( Warka),  Ur 
(. Mv/jheir ),  Chilmad  ( Kaluxtdha ),  Larancha  (Sen- 
kereh),  Is  (//it),  Duraba  ( Akkerkuf ) ; but  besides 
these  there  were  a multitude  of  others,  the  sites  of 
which  have  not  been  determined.— 5.  Canals. — 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  of  ancient 
Babylonia  was  its  network  of  canals.  Three  prin- 
cipal canals  carried  off  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
towards  the  Tigris,  above  Babylon.  These  were, 
1.  The  original  “Royal  River,’'  or  Ar-ilalcha  of 
Berosus;  2.  the  Nahr  Malcha  of  the  Arabs;  and 
3.  the  Nahr  Kutha.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
stream,  a large  canal,  leaving  the  Euphrates  at  Hit, 
where  the  alluvial  plain  commences,  skirted  the  de- 
posit on  the  west  along  its  entire  extent,  and  fell 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  at  the  hej»d  of  the  Bubian 
creek ; while  a second  main  artery  branched  from 
the  Euphrates  nearly  at  Mosaib , and  ran  into  a 
great  lake,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Borsippa,  whence 
the  lands  to  the  south-west  of  Babylon  were  ini- 
gated.— 6.  Sea  of  Nedjef,  Chaldaean  marshes,  <fc. 
— Chaldaea  contains  one  natural  feature  deserving 
of  special  description — the  “ great  inland  freshwater 
sea  of  Nedjef"  (Loftus,  p.  45).  This  sheet  of 
water  is  a permanent  lake  of  considerable  depth, 
and  extends  in  a south-easterly  direction  a distance 
of  40  miles.  Its  greatest  width  is  35  miles.  Above 
and  below  the  Sea  of  Nedjef,  from  the  Birs-Nimrud 
to  Kufa,  and  from  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  Sea  to  Samava,  extend  the  famous  Chaldaean 
marshes,  where  Alexander  was  nearly  lost.— 7. 
Productions. — The  extraordinary  fertility  of  the 
Chaldaean  soil  has  been  noticed  by  various  writers. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  only  country  in  the  world  where 
wheat  grows  wild.  Herodotus  declared  (i.  193) 
that  grain  commonly  returned  200-fold  to  the  sower, 
and  occasionally  300-fold.  The  palm  was  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  principal  objects  of  cultivation. 
The  soil  is  rich,  but  there  is  little  cultivation,  the 
inhabitants  subsisting  chiefly  upon  dates.  More 
than  half  the  country  is  left  dry  and  waste  from 
the  want  of  a proper  system  of  irrigation ; while 
the  remaining  half  is  to  a great  extent  covered  with 
marshes  owing  to  the  same  neglect. 

Chalde'ana,  or  Chaldees,  appear  in  Scripture, 
until  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  as  the  people  of 
the  country  which  has  Babylon  for  its  capital,  and 
which  is  itself  termed  Shiuar ; but  in  the  Book  of 
Daniel,  while  this  meaning  is  still  found  (v.  30, 
and  ix.  1),  a new  sense  shows  itself.  The  Chal- 
daeans  are  classed  with  the  magicians  and  astro- 
nomers ; and  evidently  form  a sort  of  priest  class, 
who  have  a peculiar  “ tongue  ” and  “ learning  ” 
(i.  4),  and  are  consulted  by  the  king  on  religious 
subjects.  The  same  variety  appears  in  profane 
writers.  It  appears  that  the  Chaldaeans  ( Kaldai 


or  Kaldi)  were  in  the  earliest  times  merely  one  out 
of  the  many  Cushite  tribes  inhabiting  the  great 
alluvial  plain  known  afterwards  as  Chaldaea  or 
Babylonia.  Their  special  seat  was  probably  that 
southern  portion  of  the  countiy  which  is  found  to 
have  so  late  retained  the  name  of  Chaldaea.  Here 
was  Ur  “ of  the  Chaldees,”  the  modem  Mugheir , 
which  lies  south  of  the  Euphrates,  near  its  junctwn 
with  the  Shat -el- Hie.  In  process  of  time,  as  the  Kaldi 
grew  in  power,  their  name  gradually  prevailed  over 
those  of  the  other  tribes  inhabiting  the  country ; and 
by  the  era  of  the  Jewish  captivity  it  had  bcguD  to 
be  used  generally  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Ba- 
bylonia. It  had  come  by  this  time  to  have  two 
senses,  both  ethnic : in  the  one  it  was  the  special 
appellative  of  a particular  race  to  whom  it  had  be- 
longed from  the  remotest  times,  in  the  other  it 
designated  the  nation  at  large  in  which  this  race 
was  predominant.  It  has  been  observed  above  that 
the  Kaldi  proper  were  a Cushite  race.  This  i* 
proved  by  the  remains  of  their  language,  which 
closely  resembles  the  Galla  or  ancieut  language  of 
Ethiopia.  Now  it  appeal's  by  the  inscriptions  that 
while  both  in  Assyria  and  in  later  Babylonia,  the 
Shemitic  type  of  speech  prevailed  for  civil  purposes, 
the  ancient  Cushite  dialect  was  retained,  as  a learned 
language  for  scientific  and  religious  literature.  This 
is  no  doubt  the  “ learning”  and  the  “ tongue ’’  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  the  Book  of  Daniel 
(i.  4).  The  Chaldeans  were  really  the  learned 
class  ; they  were  priests,  magicians,  or  astronomers, 
and  in  the  last  of  the  three  capacities,  they  pro- 
bably effected  discoveries  of  great  importance.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  there  were  two  chief  seats  of 
Chaldaean  learning,  Borsippa,  and  Ur  or  Orchoe. 
To  these  we  may  add  from  Pliny  Babylon,  and 
Sippara  or  Sepharvaim.  The  Chaldaeans  (it  would 
appear)  congregated  into  bodies,  forming  what  we 
may  perhaps  call  universities,  and  pursuing  the 
studies,  in  which  they  engaged,  together.  They 
probably  mixed  up  to  some  extent  astrology  with 
their  astronomy,  even  in  the  earlier  times,  but 
they  certainly  made  great  advances  in  astronomical 
science.  In  later  times  they  seem  to  have  degenerated 
into  mere  fortune-tellers. 


CoitumM  of  the  Chaldcnns.  (Rerrllneon.  from  Ajk**0* 
Moaumenu.) 

Chaldees.  [Chaldeans.] 

Chalk  Stones.  [Lime.]  . „ 

Chamberlain.  Erastus,  “ the  chamberiaui 
of  the  city  of  Corinth,  was  one  of  those  w 
salutations  to  the  Roman  Christians  are  gi'®1  a* 
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w*  end  of  the  Kp.  addressed  to  them  (Rom.  xvi. 
23j.  The  office  which  he  held  was  apparently 
that  of  public  treasurer,  or  arcarius,  as  the  Vulgate 
naders  his  title.  These  arcarii  were  inferior  magis- 
trates, who  had  the  charge  of  the  public  chest  ( area 
ftblica and  were  under  the  authority  of  the 
Kite.  They  kept  the  accounts  of  the  public 
revenues.  The  office  held  by  Blastus,  “ the  king’s 
chamberlain^"  was  entirely  different  from  this 
;Acts  xii.  20).  It  was  a post  of  honour  which 
involved  great  intimacy  and  influence  with  the 
king.  The  margin  of  our  version  gives  “ that  was 
over  the  king’s  bedchamber.”  For  Chamberlain 
as  used  in  the  0.  T.,  see  EtJKUCH. 

Chameleon.  The  Hebrew  coach  occurs  in  the 
»**  of  some  kind  of  unclean  animal  in  Lev.  xi. 
30;  the  A.  V.  follows  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  (Hicroz. 
ii.  493).  Bochart  accepts  the  Arabic  reading  of 
d'tarlo,  i.  e.  the  lizard,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
“Monitor  of  the  Nile”  ( Monitor  Niloticns,  Grey), 
a Urge  stroog  reptile  common  in  Egypt  and  other 
I®rti  of  Africa;  but  the  evidence  which  supports 
thi<  interpretation  is  far  from  conclusive. 

Chamois  (Heb.  zemer).  In  the  list  of  animals 
adowed  for  food  (Dent.  xiv.  5)  mention  is  made 
of  the  zemer  ; the  LXX.,  Vulg.,  and  some  other 
vrs-ons,  give  “ camelopard ” or  “giraffe.”  The 
“chamois’*  of  the  A.  V.  can  hardly  be  allowed  to 
tvprexst  the  zemer ; for  there  is  no  evidence  that 
it  has  ever  been  seen  in  Palestine  or  the  Lebanon. 
Cot  H.  Smith  suggests  that  some  mountain  sheep 
•is  intended,  and  figures  the  Kebsch  ( Ammotragus 
Tngehpktu),  a wild  sheep  not  uncommon,  he 
in  the  Mokattam  rocks  near  Cairo,  and  found 
in  Sinai ; it  is  not  improbable  that  this  is  the 
uuaal  denoted. 


Aoudad  Sheep. 


Chanaan,  the  manner  in  which  the  word 
Casaax  is  ppelt  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha 
-■uid  N.  T.  (Jud.  v.  3,  9,  10;  Bar.  iii.  22  ; Sus. 
35;  1 Macc.  ix.  37 ; Acts  vii.  11,  xiii.  19). 

Chanaanite  for  Canaanite,  Jud.  v.  16. 

Channone'tu,  1 Esd.  viii.  48. 

Chapiter.  The  capital  of  a pillar ; also  possibly 
a roll  moulding  at  the  top  of  a bnilding  or  work  of 
•wt,  as  in  the  case  (1)  of  the  pillnrs  of  the  Taber- 
nacle and  Temple,  and  of  the  two  pillars  called 
^sf^cially  Jachin  and  Boaz  ; and  (2)  of  the  lav  era 
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belonging  to  the  Temple  (Ex.  xxxviii.  17;  1 K. 
vii.  27,  31.  38). 

Charaath'alar,  a corruption  of  “ Cherub,  Ad- 
dan,”  m Ezr.  ii.  (I  Esd.  v.  36). 

Char'aca,  a place  mentioned  only  in  2 Mac.  xii. 
17,  and  there  so  obscurely  that  nothing  can  be 
certainly  inferred  as  to  its  position.  It  was  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  and  it  was  750  stadia  from  the 
city  Cnspin.  Ewald  places  it  to  the  extreme  cast, 
and  identifies  it  witli  Kaphon.  The  only  name 
now  known  on  the  east  of  Jordan  which  recals 
Charax  is  Kerak , the  ancient  Kir-Moab,  on  the 
S.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Char'ashim,  The  Valley  of  (“  ravine  of  crafts- 
men”), a place  mentioned  twice; — 1 Chr.  iv.  14, 
as  having  been  founded  or  settled  by  Joab,  a man 
of  the  tribe  of  Judith  and  family  of  Othniel;  and 
Nell.  xi.  35,  ns  being  reinhabited  by  Benjamites 
after  the  Captivity.  In  this  passage  it  is  rendered 
“ valley  of  craftsmen.” 

Char'chamis,  1 Esd.  i.  25.  [Carchkmish.] 

Char  chemiah,  2 Chr.  xxxv.  20.  [Carche- 
mish.] 

Char'cus,  1 Esd.  v.  32.  Corrupted  from  Barkos. 

Cha'rea,  1 Esd.  v.  32.  [Harsha.] 

Charger.  A shallow  vessel  for  receiving  water 
or  blood,  also  for  presenting  offerings  of  fine  flour 
with  oil  (Num.  vii.  79).  The  “chargers”  men- 
tioned in  Numbers  arc  said  to  have  been  of  silver, 
nnd  to  have  weighed  each  130  shekels,  or  65  oz. 
The  daughter  of  Herodias  brought  the  head  of 
St.  John  Baptist  in  n charger  (Matt.  xiv.  8)  : pro- 
bably a trencher  or  platter.  [Basin.] 

Chariot.  1.  Iieccb , sometimes  including  the 
horses  (2  Sam.  viii.  4,  x.  18).— 2.  Eicub,  a chariot 
or  horse  (Ps.  civ.  3).— 3.  Mcrcab,  from  same  root 
as  (1)  a chariot,  litter,  or  seat  (Lev.  xv.  9;  Cant, 
iii.  10).  —4.  Mcrcdbdh.  — 5.  ’Agaldh  (Ps.  xlvi. 
9 [loj  ).— 6.  Aphiryon  (Cant.  iii.  9 ; between  1-4 
no  difference  of  signification).  A vehicle  used  either 
tor  warlike  or  peaceful  purposes,  but  most  com- 
monly the  former.  Of  the  latter  use  the  following 
only  arc  probable  instances  as  regards  the  Jew’s, 
1 K.  xviii.  44,  aud  as  regards  other  nations,  Gen. 
xli.  43,  xlvi.  29  ; 2 Iv.  v.  9;  Acts  viii.  28.  The 
earliest  mention  of  chariots  in  Scripture  is  in  Egypt, 
where  Joseph,  as  a mark  of  distinction,  was  placed 
in  Pharaoh’s  second  chnriot  (Gen.  xli.  43),  and  Inter 
when  he  went  in  his  own  chariot  to  meet  his  father 
on  his  entrance  into  Egypt  from  Canaan  (xlvi.  29). 
In  the  funeral  procession  of  Jacob  chariots  also 
formed  a part,  possibly  by  way  of  escort  or  os  a 
guard  of  honour  (1.  9).  The  next  mention  of 
Egyptian  chariots  is  for  a warlike  purpose  (Ex.  xiv. 
7 ).  In  this  point  of  view  chariots  among  some 
nations  of  antiquity,  as  elephants  among  others, 
may  be  regarded  ns  filling  the  place  of  heavy  artil- 
lery in  modern  times,  so  that  the  military  power 
of  a nation  might  be  estimated  by  the  number  of 
:ts  chariots.  Thus  Pharaoh  in  pursuing  Israel  took 
with  him  600  chariots.  The  Cannanites  of  the 
valleys  of  Palestine  were  enabled  to  resist  the 
Israelites  successfully  in  consequence  of  the  num- 
ber of  their  chariots  of  iron,  ».  e.  perhaps  armed 
with  iron  scythes  (Ges.  s.  r. ; Josh.  xvii.  18; 
Judg.  i.  19).  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan,  had  900 
chariots  (Judg.  iv.  3).  The  Philistines  in  Saul’s 
time  had  30,000,  a number  which  seems  excessive 
( 1 Sam.  xiii.  5).  David  took  from  Hadadezer  king 
of  Zobah  1000  chariots  (2  Sam.  viii.  4),  and  from 
the  Syrians  a little  later  700  (x.  18),(who  in  order 
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to  reoover  their  ground  collected  32,000  chariots 
(1  Chr.  xix.  7).  Up  to  this  time  the  Israelites 
possessed  few  or  no  chariots,  partly  no  doubt  in 
consequence  of  the  theocratic  prohibition  against 
multiplying  horses,  for  fear  of  intercourse  with 
Egypt,  and  the  regal  despotism  implied  in  the 
possession  of  them  (Deut.  xvii.  16 ; 1 Sam.  viii.  11, 
12).  But  to  some  extent  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  4), 
and  in  a much  greater  degree  Solomon,  broke 
through  the  prohibition.  He  raised,  therefore,  and 
maintained  a force  of  1400  chariots  (1  Iv.  x.  25) 
by  taxation  on  certain  cities  agreeably  to  Eastern 
custom  in  such  matters  (1  K.  ix.  19,  x.  25;  Xen. 


Anab.  i.  4,  9).  The  chariots  themselves  and  also 
the  horses  were  imported  chiefly  from  Egypt,  and 
the  cost  of  each  chariot  was  600  shekels  of  silver, 
and  of  each  horse  150  (1  K.  x.  29).  From  this 
time  chariots  were  regarded  as  among  the  most 
important  arms  of  war,  though  the  supplies  of 
them  and  of  horses  appear  to  have  been  still  mainly 
drawn  from  Egypt  (1  K.  xxii.  34;  2 K.  ix.  16,21, 
xiii.  7,  14,  xviii.  24,  xxiii.  30;  Is.  xxxi.  1).  Most 
commonly  2 persons,  and  sometimes  3 rode  in  the 
chariot,  of  whom  the  third  was  employed  to  cany 
the  state  umbrella  (2  K.  ix.  20,  24  ; IK.  xxii.  34 ; 
Acts  viii.  38).  A second  chariot  usually  accom- 


EgyptUn  princes  In  their  chariot  (WUklmon.) 


panied  the  king  to  battle  to  be  used  in  case  of  neces- 
sity (2  Chr.  xxv.  34).  The  prophets  allude  fre- 
quently to  chariots  as  typical  of  power  (Ps.  xx.  7, 
civ.  3 ; Jer.  li.  21  ; Zech.  vi.  1).  Chartotsof  other 
nations  are  mentioned,  ns  of  Assyria  (2  K.  xix.  23 ; 
Ex.  xxiii.  24),  Syria  (2  Sam.  viii.  and  2 K.  vi.  14, 
15),  Persia  (Is.  xxii.  6),  and  lastly  Antiochus  Eu- 
pator  is  said  to  have  had  300  chariots  armed  with 
scythes  (2  Mac.  xiii.  2).  In  the  N.  T.,  the  only 
mention  made  of  a chariot  except  in  Rev.  ix.  9,  is 
in  the  case  of  the  Ethiopian  or  Abyssinian  eunuch 
of  Queen  Candace  (Acts  viii.  28,  29,  38).  Jewish 
chariots  were  no  doubt  imitated  from  Egyptian 
models,  if  not  actually  imported  from  Egypt. 


AMrrian  chariot. 

Chariots  armed  with  scythes  may  perhaps  be  in- 
tended by  the  “chariots  of  iron"  of  the  Canann- 
ites ; they  are  mentioned  as  part  of  the  equipment 


of  Antiochus  (2  Mac.  xiii.  2),  and  of  Darius  (DioJ. 
Sic.  xvii.  53 ; Appian.  Syr.  32). 

Char'mia,  son  of  Melchie),  one  of  the  three 
“ ancients"  or  “rulers”  of  Bethulia  (Jud.  vi.  15, 
viii.  10,  x.  6). 

Char  ran,  Acts  vii.  2,  4.  [Haran.] 

Chase.  [Hunting.] 

Chaa’eba,  probably  a mere  corruption  of  Ga- 
zers (1  Esd.  v.  31). 

Chela  ar,  a river  in  the  “ land  of  the  Chnldaeans  ’ 
(Ez.  i.  3),  on  the  banks  of  which  some  of  the  Jews 
were  located  at  the  time  of  the  captivity,  and  where 
Ezekiel  saw  his  earlier  visions  (Ez.  i.  1,  iii.  15,  23, 
&c.).  It  is  commonly  regarded  as  identical  with 
the  Habor,  or  river  of  Gozan,  to  which  some  por- 
tion of  the  Israelites  were  removed  by  the  Assyrians 
(2  K.  xvii.  6).  But  this  is  a mere  conjecture. 
The  Chebar  of  Ezekiel  must  be  looked  for  in  Baby- 
lonia. It  is  a name  which  might  properly  have 
been  given  to  any  great  stream.  Perhaps  the  view 
that  the  Chebar  of  Ezekiel  is  the  Nahr  Malcha  or 
Royal  Canal  of  Nebuchadnezzar — the  greatest  of 
all  the  cuttings  in  Mesopotamia — may  be  regarded 
as  best  deserving  acceptance. 

Cheb'el,  one  of  the  singular  topographical  terms 
in  which  the  ancient  Hebrew  language  abounded, 
and  which  give  so  much  force  and  precifion  to  its 
records.  The  ordinary  meaning  of  the  word  Chebet 
is  a “rope  "or  “cord;"  but  in  its  topographical 
sense,  as  meaning  a 44  tract  ” or  44  district/  we  find 
it  always  attached  to  the  region  of  Argob,  which  is 
invariably  designated  by  this,  and  by  no  other  term 
(Deut.  iii.  4,  13,  14  ; 1 K.  iv.  13).  It  has  been 
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already  shown  how  exactly  applicable  it  is  to  the 
anaimstances  of  the  case.  No  clue  is  afforded  us 
to  the  reason  of  this  definite  localization  of  the  term 
Cfcebel. 

Chedorlaomer,  a king  of  Elam,  in  the  time  of 
Abraham,  who  with  three  other  chiefs  made  war 
cpoa  the  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Adrnah,  Ze- 
foun,  and  Zoar,  and  reduced  them  to  servitude 
(Gen.  xir.  17).  The  name  of  a king  is  found  upon 
the  bricks  recently  discovered  in  Chaldaea,  which 
b read  Kadur-mapiUa.  This  man  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  identical  with  Chedorlaomer,  and  tlie 
opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  tlrnt  he  is  further 
ibtingubhed  by  a title  which  may  be  translated 
“ Ravager  of  the  west."  **  As  however  oue  type 
alooe  of  his  legends  has  been  discovered,"  says  Col. 
Rswlinson,  “ it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  at  pre- 
sent on  the  identification.  Chedorlaomer  may  have 
been  the  leader  of  certain  immigrant  Chnldnenn 
Eikroites  who  founded  the  great  Chaldaean  empire 
of  Eerosus  in  the  early  part  of  the  20th  century  H.c. 

Cheese  is  mentioned  only  three  times  in  the 
Bilie,  and  on  each  occasion  under  a different  name 
in  tin  Hebrew  (Job  x.  10  ; 1 Sam.  xvii.  18  ; 2 Sam. 
zfii.  29).  It  is  difficult  to  decide  how’  far  these 
tenm  correspond  with  our  notion  of'  cheese ; for 
t**v  simply  express  various  degrees  of  coagulation. 
1*.  aav  be  observed  that  cheese  is  not  at  the  present 
dsr  common  among  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  butter  being 
fecdedlv  preferred ; but  there  is  a substance,  closely 
OBTOsponding  to  those  mentioned  in  1 Sam.  xvii. ; 

- >am.  xvii.,  consisting  of  coagulated  buttermilk, 
winch  is  dried  until  it  becomes  quite  hard,  and  is 
tkm  gramd:  the  Arabs  eat  it  mixed  with  butter 
(BaniWdt,  Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  i.  60). 

Chelil,  Ezr.  x.  30. 

Chdau.  1.  Ancestor  of  Baruch  (Bar.  i.  1). 

Uiliah  the  high  priest  in  the  time  of  Isaiah 
(Be.  L 7/— J.  The  father  of  Susanna  (Hist,  of' 
29, 51).  Tradition  represents  him  as  the 
brother  of  Jeremiah,  and  identical  with  Hilkiah 
vbo  bead  the  copy  of  the  law  in  the  time  of  Jo- 
(2  K.  ixii.  8). 

OtelTiaas,  The  (Jud.  ii.  23).  [Chellus.] 
Cisllah,  Ezr.  x.  35. 

Chelliu,  named  amongst  the  places  beyond  (».  c. 
tntae  west  of)  Jordan  to  which  Nabuchodouosor 
withis  summons  (Jud.  i.  9).  Except  its  mention 
vth  *•  Hades " there  is  no  clue  to  its  situation. 
l*«had  coojtctures  that  it  may  have  been  Elusa. 

Chelod.  “ Many  nations  of  the  sons  of  Chelod  ” 
vee  among  those  who  obeyed  the  summons  of  Na- 
Ixaodonosor  to  his  war  with  Arphaxad  (Jud.  i.  6). 
Tu  word  i*  apparently  corrupt. 

Chelub.  1.  A man  among  the  descendants  of 
Jidah,  described  as  the  brother  of  Shuah  and  the 
kd«r  of  Mechir.— 2.  Ezri  the  son  of  (Jhelub  was 
overseer  of  those  who  “did  the  work  of  the 
Wd  fcr  tillage  of  the  ground,”  one  of  David’s 
*&*rs(l  Chr.  xxvii.  26). 

Chelhbai,  the  son  of  Hezron,  of  one  of  the  chief 
feraiiit*  of  Judah.  The  name  occurs  in  1 Chr.  ii.  9 
Ouly,  and  from  a comparison  of  this  passage  with  ii. 
IB  and  42,  it  would  appear  to  be  but  another  form 
ef  Ike  name  Caleb. 

Gt#m'arims,  The.  This  word  only  occurs  in 
tat  of  the  A.  V.  in  Zeph.  i.  4.  In  2 K.  xxiii.  5 
it  is  rendered  " idolatrous  priests,”  and  in  Hos.  x.  5 
‘■priests/’  and  in  both  cases  “ chemarim  ” is  given 
m the  margin.  So  far  as  regards  the  Hebrew  usage 
of  the  word  it  is  exclusively  applied  to  the  priests 
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of  the  false  worship,  and  was  in  all  probability  a 
term  of  foreign  origin.  In  Syriac  the  word  dimro 
is  found  without  the  same  restriction  of  meaning, 
being  used  in  Judg.  xvii.  5,  12,  of  the  priest  of 
Micah,  while  in  Is.  lxi.  6 it  deuotes  the  priests  of 
the  true  G«d,  and  in  Heb.  ii.  17  is  applied  to 
Christ  himself.  Kimchi  derived  it  from  a root 
signifying  “ to  be  black,”  because  the  iJolatrous 
priests  wore  black  garments ; but  this  is  without 
toundation. 

Chemosh,  the  national  deity  of  the  Moabites 
(Num.  xxi.  29;  Jer.  xlviii.  7,  13,  46).  In  Judg. 
xi.  24,  he  also  appears  as  the  god  of  the  Ammonites. 
Solomon  introduced,  and  Josiah  abolished,  the  wor- 
ship of  Chemosh  at  Jerusalem  (1  K.  xi.  7 ; 2 K. 
xxiii.  13).  Jerome  identifies  him  with  Baal-Peor; 
others  with  Banl-Zebub,  on  etymological  grounds ; 
others,  as  Gesenius,  with  Mara,  and  others  with 
Saturn. 

Chena'anah.  1.  Son  of  Bilhau,  son  of  Jediael, 
son  of  Benjamin,  head  of  a Benjamite  house  (1  Chr. 
vii.  10),  probably  of  the  family  of  the  Belaites. 
[Bela.]— 2.  Father,  or  ancestor  of  ZeJekiah  the 
false  prophet  (1  K.  xxii.  1 1, 24  ; 2 Chr.xviii.  10,23). 

Chen'ani,  one  of  the  Levites  who  assisted  at  the 
solemn  purification  of  the  people  under  Ezra  (Nell, 
ix.  4). 

Chenani’ah,  chief  of  the  I.evites,  when  David 
carried  the  ark  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  22,  xxvi. 
29). 

Che’phar-Haammona'i,  “ Hamlet  of  the  Am- 
monites a place  mentioned  among  the  towns  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  24).  No  trace  of  it  has  yet 
been  discovered. 

Chephi'rah,  “ the  hamlet one  of  the  four  cities 
of  the  Gibeonites  (Josh.  ix.  17),  named  afterwards 
among  the  towns  ot  Benjamin,  with  Kamah,  Beeroth, 
and  Mizpeh  (xviii.  26).  The  men  of  Chephimli 
returned  with  Zerubbabcl  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  ii. 
25  ; Neh.  vii.  29).  Dr.  Robinson  seems  to  have  dis- 
covered it  under  the  scarcely  altered  name  of  Kefir, 
about  2 miles  west  of  Yalo  (Ajalon).  [Caphira.] 

Che' ran,  one  of  the  sons  of  Dishou  the  Horite 
“ duke  ” (Gen.  xxxvi.  26  ; 1 Chr.  i.  41). 

Che'reaa,  a brother  of  Timotheus  (1  Macc.  v.  6), 
who  held  Gazara  (1  Macc.  v.  8),  where  he  was 
slain  (2  Macc.  x.  32,  37). 

Cher’ethims,  Ez.  xxv.  16.  The  plural  form  of 
the  word  elsewhere  rendered  Cherethites  : which 
see. 

Cher'ethitea  and  Pel'etliites,  the  life-guards  of 
King  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xv.  18,  xx.  7,23; 
1 K.  i.  38,44;  1 Chr.  xviii.  17).  These  titles 
are  commonly  said  to  signify  “ executioners  and 
couriers.”  It  is  plain  that  these  royal  guards  were 
employed  as  executioners  (2  K.  xi.  4),  and  a* 
couriers  (1  K.  xiv.  27).  But  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  they  may  have  been  foreign  merce- 
naries. They  are  connected  with  the  Gittites,  a 
foreign  tribe  (2  Sam.  xv.  21);  and  the  Cherethites 
arc  mentioned  as  a nation  (1  Sam.  xxx.  14),  dwelling 
apparently  on  the  coast,  and  therefore  probably 
Philistines,  of  which  name  Pelcthites  may  be  only 
another  form. 

Cherith,  The  Brook,  the  torrent-bed  or  wady 
in  which  Elijah  hid  himself  during  the  early  part 
of  the  three  years’  drought  (1  K.  xvii.  3,  5).  The 
position  of  the  Cherith  has  been  much  disputed. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  place  it  bryond  Jordan, 
where  also  Schwarz  would  identify  it  in  a Wady 
Alias,  opposite  Bethsheun.  This  is  the  Wady  el- 
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Yabis  (Jnbesh).  The  only  tradition  on  the  subject 
is  one  mentioned  by  Mnrinus  Sanutus  in  1321  ; thnt 
it  van  by  Phnsnelus,  Herod’s  city  in  the  Jordan 
vnlley.  This  would  make  it  the  .dm  Fusail  which 
falls  from  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  into  the  tihor, 
south  of  Kum  SurtabeA , and  about  15  miles  above 
Jericho.  This  view  is  supported  by  Bachiene,  and 
in  our  own  time  by  Van  de  Velde  (ii.  310).  Dr. 
Robinson  on  the  other  hand  would  find  the  name  in 
the  Wady  Kelt  behind  Jericho.  The  two  names 
are  however  essentially  unlike.  Tne  argument  from 
probability  is  in  favour  of  the  Cheritli  being  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  and  the  name  may  possibly  be  dis- 
covered there. 

Cher'ub,  apparently  a place  in  Babylonia  from 
which  some  persons  of  doubtful  extraction  returned 
to  Judaea  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  59;  Neh.  vii. 
Gl). 

Cherub,  Cher'ubim.  The  symbolical  figure  so 
called  was  a composite  creature-form,  which  finds  a 
parallel  iu  the  religious  insignia  of  As»y  i ia,  Egypt, 


and  Persia,  c.  g.  the  sphinx,  the  winged  bulls  and 
lions  of  Nineveh,  &c\,  a general  prevalence  which 
prevents  the  necessity  of  our  regarding  it  as  a mere 
adoption  from  the  Egyptian  ritual.  In  such  forms 
every  imaginative  people  has  sought  to  embody  its 
notions  either  of  the  attributes  of  Divine  essence,  or 
of  the  vast  powers  of  nature  which  transcend  that  of 
man.  The  Hebrew  idea  seems  to  limit  the  number 
of  the  cherubim.  A pair  (Ex.  xxv.  18,  &c.)  were 
placed  on  the  mercy-seat  of  the  ark  : a pair  of  colossal 
size  overshadowed  it  in  Solomon's  Temple  with  the 
canopy  of  their  contiguously  extended  wings.  Eze- 
kiel, i.  4-14,  speaks  of  four,  and  similarly  the  apo- 
calyptic “beasts’*  (Rev.  iv.  G)  are 
four.  So  at  the  front  or  east  of 
Eden  were  posted  “ the  cherubim,” 
as  though  the  whole  of  some  recog- 
nised number.  They  utter  no  voice, 
though  one  is  “ heard  from  above 
them,”  nor  have  dealings  with  nten 
save  to  awe  and  repel.  The  cheru- 
bim are  placer!  beneath  the  actual 
presence  of  Jehovah,  whose  moving 
throne  they  appear  to  draw  (Gen.  iii. 

24;  Ez.  i.  5,  25,  26,  x.  1,  2,  6,  7; 

Is.  vi.  2,  3,  6).  The  glory  sym- 
bolising that  presence  which  eve  can- 
not see  rests  or  rides  on  them,  or  one 
of  them,  thence  dismounts  to  the 
temple  threshold,  and  then  departs 
and  mounts  again  (Ez.  x.  4,  18  ; 
comp.  ix.  3;  1’s.  xviii.  10).  There 
is  in  them  nil  entire  absence  of  human 
sympathy,  and  even  on  the  merev-seat 
they  probably  appeared  not  merely 
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as  admiring  and  wondering  (l  Pet.  i.  12),  but  aj 
guardians  of  the  covenant  and  avengers  of  its 
breach.  Those  on  the  ark  were  to  be  placed  with 
wings  stretched  forth,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
mercy-seat,  aud  to  be  made  “ of  the  mercy-seat.” 


They  are  called  the  cherubim  of  glory  (Heb.  ix.  5), 
as  on  them  the  glory,  when  visible,  rested.  They 
were  anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  like  the  ark  itself, 
and  the  other  sacred  furniture.  Their  wings  were 
to  be  stretched  upwards,  nnd  their  faces  “ towards 
each  other  and  towards  the  mercy-seat.”  It  is  re- 
markable that  with  such  precise  directions  as  to 
their  position,  attitude,  aud  material,  nothing  save 
that  they  were  winged,  is  said  concerning  their 
shajie.  On  the  whole  it  seems  likely  that  the  word 
“ cherub  ” meant  not  only  the  composite  creature- 
form,  of  which  the  man,  lion,  ox,  and  eagle  were 
the  elements,  but,  further,  some  peculiar  and  mys- 
tical form,  which  Ezekiel,  being  a priest,  would 
know  and  recognise  as  “ the  face  of  a CHERUB” 
(Ez.  x.  14);  but  which  was  kept  secret  from  all 
others ; and  such  probably  were  those  on  the  nrk, 
though  those  on  the  hangings  and  panels  might 
be  of  the  popular  device.  What  this  jieculiar 
cherubic  form  wns  is  perhaps  an  impenetrable 
mystery.  It  might  well  be  the  symbol  of  Him 
whom  none  could  behold  and  live.  For  as  sym- 
bols of  Divine  attributes,  c.  g.  omnipotence  and 
omniscience,  net  as  representations  of  actual  beings, 
the  cherubim  should  be  regarded.  Many  etymo- 
logical sources  for  the  word  cherub  have  been 
jiroposed.  The  two  best  worth  noticing,  and  be- 
tween which  it  is  diflicult  to  choose  are,  (1)  the 
Syriac  cerub , great , strong ; (2)  the  Syriac  cerab, 
to  plough , i.  e.  to  cut  into ; hence,  “thnt  which 
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yv^s'ztbe  os,  or,  that  which  is  carved  = an 
aft  Besides  thee*  two,  wisdom  or  intelligence 
* M3  pven  by  high  authority  as  the  true 
wj*  of  the  name.  Though  the  exact  form  of 
at  ocrubim  is  uncertain,  tiiey  must  have  borne 
» >rjni  resemblance  to  the  composite  religious 
vr»  found  upon  the  monuments  of  Egypt,  As- 
•rra,  Babvlonra,  and  Persia.  In  the  sacred  boats 
a tu  of  the  Egyptians,  there  are  sometimes  found 
T>  t^zrts  with  extended  wings,  which  remind  us 
d a<  description  of  the  cherubim  “covering  the 
oecTHca  with  their  wings,  and  their  faces  [look- 
■tj  ttt  to  another  ” (Ex.  xxv.  20). 


foalffl,  a place  named  as  one  of  the  land- 
the  west  part  of  the  north  boundary  of 
apparently  situated  on  the  shoulder  of 
fcwthxrira  (Josh.  xv.  10).  Dr.  Robinson  has 
i modem  village  named  Kcsfo,  about  six 
- the  N.K.  of  Ain-s/iems,  on  the  western 
"abfof  Judah.  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in  the 
"^^ocbc,  mention  a Chaslon,  but  they  differ  as 
tjn  cation,  the  former  placing  it  in  Benjamin, 
in  Ju<lah  : both  agree  that  it  was  a very 
*^rlhre  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem, 
fourth  son  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22). 
a town  in  the  extreme  south  of  Palestine, 
*i*h  Hormah  and  Ziklag  (Josh.  xv.  30). 
• '*b-  xix.  4 the  name  Bktiiul  occurs  in  place 
't  -°  if  the  one  were  identical  with,  or  a cor- 
' *t-oof,  the  other.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
"^5  1 Chr.  iv.  30,  Bethuel.  In  this  case 

** 33  °®iy  conclude  that  Chcsil  was  an  early 
r=»&«ofBrthul. 

Q«t  By  this  word  are  translated  in  the  A.  V. 

Hebrew  terms:  1.  urdn  ; this  is  in- 
used  for  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  and 
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with  two  exceptions,  for  that  only.  The  two  ex- 
ceptions alluded  to  are  (a)  the  “ coffin  ” in  which 
the  bones  of  Joseph  were  carried  from  Egypt  (Gen. 
1.  26)  ; and  (6)  the  “chest”  in  which  Jehoindn  the 
priest  collected  the  alms  for  the  repairs  of  the  Temple 
(2  K.  xii.  9,  10 ; 2 Chr.  xxiv.  8-1 1).  Of  the  former 
the  accompanying  wood-dut  is  probably  a near  repre- 
sentation.—2.  gSnuiim , “chests’*  (Ez.  xxvii.  24 
only). 

Chestnut-Tree  (Ileb.  'arm on).  Mention  is  made 
of  the  ’armon  in  Gen.  xxx.  37,  and  in  Ezek.  xxxi. 
8,  it  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  glories  of  Assyria. 
The  balance  of  authority  is  certainly  in  favour  of 
the  “plane-tree”  being  the  tree  denoted.  The 
A.  V'.  which  follows  the  Rabbins  is  certainly  to  be 
rejected,  for  the  context  of  the  passages  where  the 
word  occurs,  indicates  some  tree  which  thrives  best 
in  low  and  rather  moist  situations,  whereas  the 
chestnut-tree  is  a tree  which  prefers  dry  and  hilly 
ground.  The  plane-trees  of  Palestine  iu  ancient  days 
were  probably  more  numerous  than  they  are  now ; 
though  modern  travellers  occasionally  refer  to  them. 

Chesul 'loth (lit.  “the  loins”),  one  of  the  towns 
of  lssachar,  deriving  its  name,  perhaps,  from  its 
situation  on  the  slope  of  some  mountain  (Josh.  xix. 
18).  From  its  position  in  the  lists  it  appeals  to 
be  between  Jezreel  and  Shuuem  (Salem). 

Chet  tiim,  1 Macc.  i.  1.  [Ciiittim.] 

Che'zib,  a name  which  occurs  but  once  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  5).  Iu  the  absence  of  any  specification  of 
the  position  of  Chczib,  we  may  adopt  the  opinion  of 
the  interpreters,  ancient  nnd  modern,  who  identify 
it  with  ACHZlD. 

Chi'don,  the  name  which  in  1 Chr.  xiii.  9 is 
given  to  the  threshing-floor  at  which  the  accident 
to  the  ark,  on  its  transport  from  Kirjath-jearim  to 
Jerusalem,  took  place,  and  the  death  of  (Jzzuh. 
In  the  parallel  account  m 2 Sam.  vi.  the  name  is 
given  as  Nacuox. 

Children.  The  blessing  of  offspring,  but  espe- 
cially, and  sometimes  exclusively,  of  the  male  sex 
is  highly  vnlued  among  all  Eastern  nations,  while 
the  absence  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  severest  punish- 
ments (Gen.  xvi.  2 ; Dcut.  vii.  14  ; 1 Sam.  i.  6 ; 
2 Sam.  vi.  23 ; 2 K.  iv.  14;  Is.  xlvii.  9;  Jer. 
xx.  15 ; Ps.  cxxvii.  3,  5).  Childbirth  is  in  the  East 
usually,  but  not  always,  attended  with  little  diffi- 
culty, and  accomplished  with  little  or  no  assistance 
(Gen.  xxxv.  17,  xxxviii.  28;  Ex.  i.  19;  1 Sam. 
iv.  19,  20).  As  soon  as  the  child  was  bom,  and 
the  umbilical  cord  cut,  it  was  washed  in  a bath, 
rubbed  with  salt,  and  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes. 
Arab  mothera  sometimes  rub  their  children  with 
earth  or  sand  (Ez.  xvi.  4;  Job  xxxviii.  9;  Luke 
ii.  7).  On  the  8th  day  the  rite  of  circumcision,  iu 
the  case  of  a boy,  was  performed,  and  a name  given, 
sometimes,  but  not  usually,  the  same  as  that  of 
the  father,  and  generally  conveying  some  special 
meaning.  After  the  birth  of  a male  child  the 
mother  was  considered  unclean  for  7+33  days; 
if  the  child  were  a female,  for  double  that  period, 
14  + 66  days.  At  the  end  of  the  time  she  was  to 
make  an  offering  of  purification  of  a lamb  as  a 
bu nit-offering,  and  a pigeon  or  turtle-dove  as  a sin- 
offering,  or  in  case  of  jroverty,  two  doves  or  pigeons, 
one  as  a burnt-offering,  the  other  as  a sin-offering 
(Lev.  xii.  1-8  ; Luke  ii.  22).  The  period  of  nurs- 
ing appears  to  have  been  sometimes  prolonged  to  3 
years  (Is.  xlix.  15  ; 2 Macc.  vii.  27).  Nurses  were 
employed  in  cases  of  necessity  (Ex.  ii.  9 ; Gen.  xxiv. 
59,  xxxv.  8;  2 Sam.  iv.  4;  2 K.  xi.  2;  2 Chr. 
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xxii.  11).  The  time  of  weaning  was  an  occasion  of 
rejoicing  (Gen.  xxi.  8).  Arab  children  wear  little 
or  no  clothing  for  4 or  5 years:  the  young  of  both 
sexes  are  usually  earned  by  the  mothcis  on  the  hip 
or  the  shoulder,  a custom  to  which  allusion  is  made 
by  Isaiah  (Is.  xlix.  22,  lxvi.  12).  Both  boys  and 
girls  in  their  early  years  were  under  the  care  of  the 
women  (Prov.  xxxi.  1).  Afterwards  the  boys 
were  taken  by  the  father  under  his  charge.  Those 
in  wealthy  families  had  tutois  or  governors,  who 
were  sometimes  eunuchs  (Num.  xi.  12;  2 K.  x. 

1,  5;  Is.  xlix.  23;  Gal.  iii.  24;  Esth.  ii.  7). 
Daughters  usually  remained  in  the  women’s  apart- 
ments till  marriage,  or,  among  the  poorer  classes, 
were  employed  in  household  work  (I.ev.  xxi.  9 ; 
Num.  xii.  14;  1 Sam.  ix.  11  ; Prov.  xxxi.  19,23; 
Ecelus.  vii.  25,  xlii.  9;  2 Macc.  iii.  19).  The 
ft  i-s  t bom  male  children  were  regarded  as  devoted  to 
God,  and  were  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offering  (Ex. 
xiii.  13;  Num.  xviii.  15;  Luke  ii.  22).  The 
authority  of  parents,  especially  of  the  father,  over 
children  was  very  great,  as  was  also  the  reverence 
enjoined  by  the  law  to  be  paid  to  parents.  The 
disobedient  child,  the  striker  or  reviler  of  a parent, 
was  liable  to  capital  punishment,  though  not  at  the 
independent  will  of  the  parent.  The  inheritance 
was  divided  equally  between  all  the  sons  except  the 
eldest,  who  received  a double  portion  (Deut.  xxi.  17  ; 
Gen.  xxv.  31,  xlix.  3;  1 Chr.  v.  1,  2;  Judg.  xi. 

2,  7).  Daughters  had  by  right  no  portion  in  the 
inheritance  ; but  if  a man  had  no  son,  his  inheri- 
tance passed  to  his  daughters,  who  were  forbidden 
to  marry  out  of  their  father's  tribe  (Num.  xxvii. 
1,  8,  xxxvi.  2,  8). 

Chil'eab.  [Abigail  ; Daniel.] 

Chil'ion,  the  son  of  Elimelech  and  Naomi,  and 
husband  of  Orpah  (Ruth  i.  2-5,  iv.  9).  He  is 
described  as  “an  Ephrathite  of  Bothlehem-judah.” 

Chil'mad,  a place  or  country  mentioned  in  con- 
junction with  Sheba  and  Asshur  (Ez.  xxvii.  23}. 
The  only  name  bearing  any  similarity  to  it  is  Char- 
mande,  a town  near  the  Euphrates  between  the 
Mascas  and  the  Babylonian  frontier,  but  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  this  place  was  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  renk  with  Sheba  and  Asshur. 

Chim'ham,  a follower,  and  probably  a son  of 
Barzillai  the  Gileadite,  who  returned  from  beyond 
Jordan  with  David  (2  Sam.  xix.  37,  38,  40). 
David  appears  to  have  bestowed  on  him  a posses- 
sion at  Bethlehem,  on  which,  in  later  times,  an  inn 
or  Khan  was  standing  (Jer.  xli.  17).  In  2 Sam. 
xix.  40,  the  name  is  in  the  Hebrew  text  Ciiimhan. 
ChimTian.  [Ciiimiiam.] 

Chia'nereth,  accurately  Cinnareth,  a fortified 
city  in  the  tribe  of  Nnphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35  only), 
of  which  no  trace  is  found  in  later  writers,  and  no 
remains  by  travellers.  By  S.  Jerome  Chinnereth 
was  identified  with  the  later  Tiberias.  This  may 
have  been  from  some  tradition  then  existing. 

Chin'nereth,  Sea  of  (Num.  xxxiv.  11 ; Josh, 
xiii.  27),  the  inland  sea,  which  is  most  familiarly 
known  to  us  as  the  “ Lake  of  Gennesareth.”  This 
is  evident  from  the  mode  in  which  it  is  mentioned 
as  being  at  the  end  of  Jordan  opposite  to  the  “ Sea 
of  the  Arabah,”  t.  e.  the  Dead  Sea ; as  having  the 
Arabah  or  Ghor  below  it.  &c.  (Deut.  iii.  17  ; Josh, 
xi.  2,  xii.  3).  In  the  two  latter  of  these  passages 
it  is  in  a plural  form,  Ciiinneroth.  It  seems 
likely  that  Cinncreth  was  an  ancient  Canaanite 
name  existing  long  prior  to  the  Israelite  conquest. 

Chin'neroth.  [Chinnereth.] 


Chi 'os.  The  position  of  this  island  in  reference 
to  the  neighbouring  islands  and  coasts  could  haidly 
be  better  described  than  in  the  detailed  account 
of  St.  Paul's  return  voyage  from  Troas  to  Caesarea 
(Acts  xx.  xxi.).  Having  come  from  Assos  to  Mi- 
tylene  in  Lesbos  (xx.  14),  he  arrived  the  next 
day  over  against  Chios  (v.  15),  the  next  day  at 
Samos  and  tarried  at  Trogyllium  (»5.):  and  the 
following  day  at  Miletus  ( ib .) : thence  he  went  by 
Cos  and  Rhodes  to  Patara  (xxi.  1).  At  that  time 
Chios  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  freedom,  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  it  ever  was  politically  a part  of  the 
province  of  Asia,  though  it  is  separated  from  the 
mainland  only  by  a strait  of  5 miles.  Its  length  is 
about  32  miles,  and  in  breadth  it  varies  from  8 to 
18.  Its  outline  is  mountainous  and  bold  ; and  it 
has  always  been  celebrated  lor  its  beauty  and  fruit- 
fulness. In  recent  times  it  has  been  too  well 
known,  under  its  modem  name  of  Scio,  for  the 
dreadful  sufferings  of  its  inhabitants  in  the  Greek 
war  of  independence. 

Chia'leu.  [Months.] 

Chislon,  father  of  hlidad,  the  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  chosen  to  assist  in  the  division 
of  the  Land  of  Canaan  among  the  tribes  (Num. 
xxxiv.  21). 

Chia’loth-Ta'bor,  a place  to  the  border  of  which 
reached  the  border  of  Zebulun  ( Josh.  xix.  12).  It 
may  be  the  village  Iksal  which  is  now  standing 
about  two  miles  and  a half  to  the  west  of  Mount 
Tabor. 

Chit'tdm,  Xit'tim,  a family  or  race  descended 
from  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4 ; 1 Chr.  i.  7 ; A.  V.  Krr- 
tim),  closely  related  to  the  Dodanim,  and  remotely 
to  the  other  descendants  of  Javan.  Chittim  is  fre- 
quently noticed  in  Scripture : Balaam  predicts  that 
a fleet  should  thence  proceed  for  the  destruction  of 
Assyria  (Num.  xxiv.  24):  in  Is.  xxiii.  1,  12,  it 
appears  as  the  resort  of  the  fleets  of  Tyre:  in  Jer. 
ii.  10,  the  “isles  of  Chittim”  are  to  the  for  west, 
as  Kedar  to  the  cast  of  Palestine : the  Tyrians 
procured  thence  the  cedar  or  box-wood,  which  they 
inlaid  with  ivory  for  the  decks  of  their  vessels  (Ez. 
xxvii.  6) : in  Dan.  xi.  30,  “ ships  of  Chittim  ” 
advance  to  the  south  to  meet  the  king  of  the  north. 
At  a later  period  we  find  Alexander  the  Great 
described  as  coming  from  the  land  of  CHETTIW 
(1  Macc.  i.  1),  and  Perseus  as  king  of  the  Citims 
(1  Macc.  viii.  5).  Josephus  considered  Cyprus  as 
the  original  sent  of  the  Chittim,  adduciug  as  evi- 
dence the  name  of  its  principal  town,  Citium. 
Citium  was  without  doubt  a Phoenician  town. 
From  the  town  the  name  extended  to  the  whole 
island  of  Cyprus,  which  was  occupied  by  Phoenician 
colonies.  The  name  Chittim,  which  in  the  first 
instance  had  applied  to  Phoenicians  only,  passed 
over  to  the  islands  which  they  had  occupied,  and 
thence  to  the  people  who  succeeded  the  Phoenicians 
in  the  occupation  of  them.  Thus  in  Macc^ 
Chittim  evidently  = Macedonia.  The  “ ships  of 
Chittim  ” in  Dan.  have  been  explained  as  Mace- 
donian ; but  the  assumption  on  which  this  inter- 
pretation rests,  is  not  borne  out.  In  an  ethnological 
point  of  view,  Chittim  must  be  regarded  as  apply- 
ing, not  to  the  original  Phoenician  settlers  of 
Cyprus,  but  to  the  race  which  succeeded  them; 
viz.  the  Carinas.  The  Carians  were  connected 
with  the  Loleges,  and  must  be  considered  as  related 
to  the  Pelnsgic  family  though  quite  distinct  from 
the  Hellenic  branch. 

Chi'txn.  [Remphan.] 
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CHLOE 

Chlo'e,  a woman  mentioned  in  1 Cor.  i.  11. 
Cboba,  a place  mentioned  in  Jud.  ir.  4,  np- 
pumtly  situated  in  the  central  part  of  Palestine. 
It » probably  the  same  as 

Chohai,  which  occurs  in  Jud.  xt.  4,  5.  The 
rane  suggests  Hobah,  if  the  distance  from  the  pio- 
bbie  site  of  Bethulia  were  not  too  great. 

ChDr'aahan,  one  of  the  places  in  which  “ David 
ani  his  men  were  wont  to  haunt,”  (1  Sam.  xxx. 
30>.  It  may,  perhaps,  1*  identified  with  Asjian 
«f  ->imeon.  This  is,  however,  quite  uncertain,  and 
tk  ram*  has  not  been  discovered. 

Chen ’sin,  one  of  the  cities  in  which  our  Lord’s 
JKjbty  works  were  done,  but  named  only  in  His 
inundation  (Matt.  xi.  21;  Luke  x.  13).  St. 
hrome  describes  it  as  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  two 
niles  from  Capernaum.  Dr.  Robinson's  conclusion 
s that  Khan  Minyeh  being  Capernaum,  Et- 
T&ghak  is  Bethsaida,  and  Tell  Hum  Chorazin, 
but  the  question  is  enveloped  in  great  obscurity. 

Cho’ieba.  The  “ men  of  Chozeba  ” are  named 
(1  Chr.  ir.  22)  amongst  the  descendants  of  Shelah 
tW  «h»  of  Judah.  Chezib  and  Chozeba  are,  per- 
ss».  the  same  as  Achzib. 

Christ  [Jescs.] 

Christian.  The  disciples,  we  are  told  (Acts 
si  2S),  were  first  called  Christians  at  Antioch  on 
the  Ikcotes,  somewhere  about  A.D.  43.  The  name, 
aud  the  place  where  it  was  confejTed,  are  both 
spiSont.  It  is  clear  that  the  appellation 
" Christian  ” was  one  which  could  not  have  been 
ssrawd  by  the  Christians  themselves.  They  were 
riuora  to  each  other  as  brethren  of  one  family,  as 
dacpla  of  the  same  Master,  as  believers  in  the 
sc*  tuth,  and  as  distinguished  by  the  same 
crinrwm  after  holiness  and  consecration  of  life ; 
si  » vat  called  brethren  (Acts  xv.  1,  23; 
1 Cor.  tu.  12),  disciples  (Acts  ix.  26,  xi.  29), 
lebeort  (AcUv.  14),  saints  (Rom.  viii.  27,  xv.  25). 
But  the  outer  world,  could  know  nothing  of  the 
tree  forct  aaj  s'guificance  of  these  terms.  To  the 
GBkaptooos  Jew  they  were  Nazarenes  and 
Caiiiaeaas,  cames  which  carried  with  them  the 
zfmj  and  turbulence  of  the  places  whence  they 
,Psb4.  sod  from  whence  nothing  good  and  no 
might  come.  The  Jews  could  add  nothing 
d*  scorn  which  these  names  expressed,  and  had 
endeavoured  to  do  so  they  would  not  hare 
the  glory  of  their  Messiah  by  applying  his 
t:*  to  those  whom  they  could  not  but  regard  as 
^followers  of  a pretender.  The  name  “Christian,” 
which,  in  the  only  other  cases  where  it 
3PPeara  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xxvi.  28  ; 1 Pet.  iv.  16  ; 
coop.  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  44),  is  used  contemptuously, 
^okl  not  liave  been  applied  by  the  early  disciples 
to  ihetnselves,  nor  could  it  have  come  to  them  from 
tow  own  nation  the  Jews ; it  must,  therefore, 
taT*  been  impose!  upon  them  by  the  Gentile 
v-wld,  and  no  place  could  have  so  appropriately 
gira  rise  to  it  as  Antioch,  where  the  first  Church 
***  panted  among  the  heathen.  Its  inhabitants 
***;  celebrated  for  their  wit  and  a propensity  for 
®riemng  nicknames.  The  Emperor  Julian  him- 
was  not  secure  from  their  jests.  Apollonius  of 
Tysna  was  driven  from  the  city  by  the  insults  of 
U*  inhabitants.  Their  wit,  however,  was  often 
hinnies*  enough ; and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  the  name  “ Christian  ” of  itself  was 
mended  as  a term  of  scurrility  or  abuse,  though  it 
would  naturally  be  used  with  contempt.  Suidas 
**7*  the  name  was  given  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
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when  Peter  appointed  Evodius  bishop  of  Antioch, 
nnd  they  who  were  formerly  called  NaznreDes  and 
Galilaeans  had  their  name  changed  to  Christians. 

Chronicles,  First  and  Second  Books  of,  the  name 
originally  given  to  the  record  made  by  the  appointed 
historiographers  in  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and 
Judah.  In  the  LXX.  these  books  are  called  riapa- 
\uTrofx(vu>v  vpuTov  and  btintpov,  which  is  under- 
stood, after  Jerome’s  explanation,  as  meaning  that 
they  are  supplementary  to  the  books  of  Kings.  The 
Vulgate  retains  both  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  name 
in  Latin  characters,  Dibre  jammim,  or  hajamim, 
and  Paralipomenon.  The  constant  tradition  of  the 
Jews,  in  which  they  have  been  followed  by  the 
great  mass  of  Christian  commentators,  is  that  these 
books  were  for  the  most  part  compiled  by  Ezra. 
In  fact,  the  internal  evidence  as  to  the  time  when 
the  book  of  Chronicles  was  compiled,  seems  to  tally 
remarkably  with  the  tradition  conceiving  its  author- 
ship. Notwithstanding  this  agreement,  however, 
the  authenticity  of  Chronicles  has  been  vehemently 
impugned  by  De  Wette  and  other  German  critics, 
whose  arguments  have  been  successfully  refuted  by 
Dahler,  Keil,  Movers,  and  others.  As  regards  the 
plan  of  the  book,  of  which  the  book  of  Ezra  is  a con- 
tinuation, forming  one  work,  it  becomes  apparent  im- 
mediately we  consider  it  as  the  compilation  of  Ezra 
or  some  one  nearly  contemporary  with  him.  One  of 
the  greatest  difficulties  connected  with  the  captivity 
and  the  return  must  have  been  the  maintenance  of 
that  genealogical  distribution  of  the  lands  which 
yet  was  a vital  point  of  the  Jewish  economy. 
Another  difficulty  intimately  connected  with  the 
former  was  the  maintenance  of  the  temple  services 
at  Jerusalem.  This  could  only  be  effected  by  the 
residence  of  the  priests  and  Levites  in  Jerusalem 
in  the  order  of  their  courses:  and  this  residence 
was  only  practicable  in  case  of  the  payment  of  the 
appointed  tithes,  first-fruits,  and  other  offerings. 
But  then  again  the  registers  of  the  Levitical  genea- 
logies were  uecessaiy,  in  order  that  it  might  be 
known  who  were  entitled  to  such  and  such  allow- 
ances, as  porters,  as  singers,  as  priests,  and  so  on; 
because  all  these  offices  went  by  families ; and  again 
the  payment  of  the  tithes,  first-fruits,  &c.,  was 
dependent  upon  the  different  families  of  Israel  being 
established  each  in  his  inheritance.  Obviously 
therefore  one  of  the  most  piessiug  wants  of  the 
Jewish  community  after  their  return  from  Babylon 
would  be  trusty  genealogical  records.  But  further, 
not  only  had  Zerubhabel,  and  after  him  Ezra  and 
Kehemiah,  laboured  mast  earnestly  to  restore  the 
temple  and  the  public  worship  of  God  there  to  the 
condition  it  had  been  in  under  the  kings  of  Judah  ; 
but  it  appears  clearly  from  their  policy,  and  from 
the  Language  of  the  contemporary  prophets,  Haggai 
and  Zechnriah,  that  they  had  it  much  at  heart  to 
re-infuse  something  of  national  life  and  spirit  into 
the  heart  of  the  people,  and  to  make  them  feel  that 
they  were  still  the  inheritors  of  God’s  covenanted 
mercies,  and  that  the  captivity  had  only  temporarily 
interrupted,  not  dried  up,  the  stream  of  God’s 
favour  to  their  nation.  Now  nothing  could  more 
effectually  aid  these  pious  and  patriotic  designs 
than  setting  before  the  people  a compendious 
history  of  the  kingdom  of  David,  which  should 
embrace  a full  account  of  its  prosperity,  should 
trace  the  sins  which  led  to  its  overthrow,  but 
should  carry  the  thread  through  the  period  of  the 
captivity,  and  continue  it  as  it  were  unbroken  on 
the  other  side;  and  those  passages  in  their  former 
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history  would  be  especially  important  which  ex- 
hibited their  greatest  and  best  kings  as  engaged  in 
building  or  restoring  the  temple*  in  reforming  all 
■corruptions  in  religion,  and  zealously  regulating 
the  services  of  the  house  of  God.  As  regards  the 
.kingdom  of  Israel  or  Samaria,  seeing  it  had  utterly 
and  hopelessly  passed  away,  and  that  the  existing 
inhabitants  were  among  the  bitterest  “adversaries 
of  Judah  and  Benjamin,”  it  would  naturally  engage 
very  little  of  the  compiler’s  attention.  These  con- 
siderations explain  exactly  the  plan  and  scope  of 
that  historical  work  which  consists  of  the  two 
books  of  Chronicles  and  the  book  of  Ezra.  Many 
Chaldaisms  in  the  language  of  these  books,  the 
resemblance  of  the  style  of  Chron.  to  that  of  Ezra, 
which  is,  in  parts,  avowedly  Ezra’s  composition, 
the  reckoning  by  Italics  (1  Chr.  xxix.  7),  as  well 
as  the  breaking  off  of  the  narrative  in  the  lifetime 
of  Ezra,  are  among  other  valid  arguments  by  which 
the  authorship,  or  rather  compilation  of  1 and  2 
Chr.  and  Ezr.  is  vindicated  to  Ezra.  As  regards 
the  materials  used  by  him,  and  the  sources  of  his 
information,  they  are  not  difficult  to  discover.  The 
genealogies  are  obviously  transcribed  from  some 
register,  in  which  were  preserved  the  genealogies 
of  the  tribes  and  families  drawn  up  at  different 
times.  The  same  wide  divergence  in  the  age  of 
other  materials  embodied  in  the  books  of  Chronicles 
is  also  apparent.  Thus  the  information  in  1 Chr.  i. 
concerning  the  kings  of  Edom  before  the  reign  of 
Saul,  was  obviously  compiled  from  very  ancient 
sources.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  incident  of 
the  slaughter  of  the  sons  of  Ephraim  by  the  Git- 
tites,  1 Chr.  viii.  21,  viii.  13,  and  of  the  account 
of  the  sons  of  Shela,  and  their  dominion  in  Moab, 
1 Chr.  iv.  21,  22.  The  curious  details  concerning 
the  Keubenites  and  Gaditcs  in  1 Chr.  v.  must  have 
been  drawn  from  contemporary  documents,  embo- 
died probably  in  the  genealogical  records  of  Jotham 
and  Jeroboam,  while  other  records  used  by  the 
compiler  are  as  late  as  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon, such  as  1 Chr.  ix.  2 sqq. ; 2 Chr.  xxxvi.  20 
sqq.  ; and  others,  as  Ezr.  ii.  and  iv.  6-23,  are  as 
late  as  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  and  Nehemiah. 
Hence  it  is  further  manifest  that  the  books  of  Chro- 
nicles and  Ezra,  though  put  into  their  present  form 
by  one  hand,  contain  in  fact  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  many  different  writers,  which  were 
extant  at  the  time  the  compilation  was  made. 
For  the  full  account  of  the  reign  of  David,  he  made 
copious  extracts  from  the  books  of  Samuel  the  seer, 
Nathan  the  prophet,  and  Gad  the  seer  (1  Chr. 
xxix.  29).  For  the  reign  of  Solomon  he  copied 
from  “ the  book  of  Nathan,”  from  “ the  prophecy 
of  Ahijah  the  Shilonite,”  and  from  “ the  visions  of 
Iddo  the  seer”  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  Another  work  of 
Iddo  called  “ the  story  (or  interpretation,  Midrash ) 
of  the  prophet  Iddo,”  supplied  an  account  of  the 
acts,  and  the  ways,  and  sayings,  of  king  Abijnh 
(xiii.  22) : while  yet  another  book  of  Iddo  con- 
cerning genealogies,  with  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Shemainh,  contained  the  acts  of  king  Rehoboam 
(xii.  15).  For  later  times  the  “ Book  of  the  kings 
of  Israel  and  Judah”  is  repeatedly  cited  (2  Chr. 
xxv.  26,'xxvii.  7,  xxxii.  32,  xxxiii.  18,  &c.),  and 
“ the  sayings  of  the  seers,”  or  rather  of  Chozai  (xxxiii. 
19);  and  for  the  reigns  of  Uzziah  arid  Hezekiah 
■“the  vision  of  the  prophet  Isainh”  (xxvi.  22, 
xxii.  32).  Besides  the  above  named  works,  there 
s also  the  public  national  record  mentioned  in 
i.  xii.  23.  These  “ Chronicles  of  David,”  are 


probably  the  same  as  those  above  referred  to,  written 
by  Samuel,  Nathan,  and  Gad.  From  this  time 
the  affairs  of  each  king’s  reign  were  regularly 
recorded  in  a book  (1  K.  xiv.  28,  xv.  7,  &c.) ; anil 
it  was  doubtless  from  this  common  source  that  the 
passages  in  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings  identical 
with  the  Books  of  Chronicles  were  derived.  As 
regards  the  closing  chapter  of  2 Chr.  subsequent  to 
v.  8,  and  the  first  ch.  of  Ezra,  a comparison  of 
them  with  the  narrative  of  2 K.  xxiv.  xxv.,  will 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  while  the  writer  of  the 
narrative  in  Kings  lived  in  Judah,  and  died  under 
the  dynasty  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  writer  of  the 
chapter  in  Chronicles  lived  at  Babylon,  and  sur- 
vived till  the  commencement  at  least  of  the  Persian 
dynasty.  Moreover,  he  seems  to  speak  ns  one  who 
Had  long  been  a subject  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  calling 
him  simply  “ King  Nebuchadnezzar.”  It  seems 
highly  probable  that  as  Jeremiah  wrote  the  dosing 
portion  of  the  Book  of  Kings,  so  did  Daniel  write 
the  corresponding  portion  in  Chronicles,  and  down 
to  the  end  of  Ezr.  i.  As  regards  the  LANGUAGE  ot 
these  books,  as  of  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  Esther,  and  the 
later  prophets,  it  has  a marked  Chaldee  colouring, 
and  Gesenius  says  of  them,  that  “ as  literary  works, 
they  are  decidedly  inferior  to  those  of  older  date  ” 
( ltd  rod . to  Heb.  Gramm.). 

Chronology.  The  object  of  this  article  is  to 
indicate  the  present  state  of  biblical  chronology. 
By  this  term  we  understand  the  technical  aid 
historical  chronology  of  the  Jews  and  their  an- 
cestors from  the  earliest  time  to  the  close  of  the 
New  Testament  Canon.  The  technical  dirision 
must  be  discussed  in  some  detail,  the  historical 
only  as  far  as  the  return  from  Babylon,  the  dis- 
puted matters  of  the  period  following  that  event 
being  separately  treated  in  other  articles.— i.  Tech- 
nical Chronology. — The  technical  part  of  He- 
brew chronology  presents  great  difficulties.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  ancient  Hebrews  had  ary 
division  smaller  than  an  hour : — Hour. — The  hour 
is  supposed  to  be  mentioned  in  Daniel  (iii.  6,  l u 
iv.  16,  30  A.  V.  19,  33,  v.  5),  but  in  no  one  of 
these  cases  is  a definite  period  of  time  clearly  in- 
tended by  the  word  employed.  The  Egypt-v-s 
divided  the  day  and  night  into  hours  like  ourselves 
from  at  least  B.C.  cir.  1200.  It  is  therefore  not 
improbable  that  the  Israelites  were  acquainted  witii 
the  hour  from  an  early  period.  The  “ sun-dial  o 
Ahnz,”  whatever  instrument,  fixed  or  moveable,  it 
may  have  been,  implies  a division  of  the  kind.  ! '• 
the  N.  T.  we  find  the  same  system  as  the  mod?™, 
the  hours  being  reckoned  from  the  beginning ^of  t n*- 
Jcwish  night  and  day.  [Hours.]  Day.— E°r  1 f 
civil  day  of  24  hours  we  find  in  one  place  (Wf- 
viii.  14)  the  term  “ evening-morning ” (*k?  13 
2 Cor.  xi.  25  A.  V.  “ a night  and  a day  ”).  "/“J 
ever  may  be  the  proper  meaning  of  this  Hebre« 
term,  it  cannot  be  doubted  here  to  signify  ** nights 
and  dap.”  The  civil  day  was  divided  into  a1? 
and  natural  day,  the  periods  of  darkness  and  n? 
(Gen.  i.  5).  It  commenced  with  night,  " 
stands  first  in  the  special  term  given  above.  t 
night,  and  therefore  the  civil  day,  is  generally  f 
to  have  begun  at  sunset.  The  natural  day  pr°  ^ 
was  held  to  commence  at  sunrise,  morning-t'*1  'S  “ 
being  included  in  the  last  watch  of  the  mg 
cording  to  the  old  as  well  as  the  later  do  i« 
some,  however,  made  the  morning-watch 
the  day.  E’our  natural  periods,  smaller  t -in  „ 
civil  day,  are  mentioned.  These  are  “evening, 
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ssd  “ morning,”  “ the  two  lights,”  as  though 
“ double  light/'  noon,  and  “ half  the  night,”  mid- 
night. All  these  seem  to  designate  periods,  eveuing 
sad  morning  being,  however,  much  longer  than 
noon  and  midnight.  The  night  was  divided  into 
watches.  In  the  O.  T.  but  two  are  expressly 
mentioned,  and  we  have  to  infer  the  existence 
of  a third,  the  first  watch  of  the  night.  The 
m:Aile  wntch  occurs  in  Judges  vii.  19; — “And 
Gkiecm  and  the  hundred  men  that  [were]  with  him 
went  down  unto  the  extremity  of'the  camp  at  the 
beginning  of  the  middle  watch and  the  morning- 
watch  is  mentioned  in  Ex.  xiv.  24  and  1 Sam.  xi. 
11.  In  the  N.  T.  four  night-watches  are  men- 
tioned, which  were  probably  adopted  from  the 
Romans  as  a modification  of  the  old  system.  All 
four  occur  together  in  Mark  xiii.  33. — Week. — 
Trie  Hebrew  week  was  a period  of  seven  days  end- 
ing with  the  Sabbath ; therefore  it  could  not  have 
been  a division  of  the  month,  which  was  lunar, 
without  intercalation.  The  week,  whether  a period 
« seven  days,  or  a quarter  of  the  month,  was  of 
tttnmco  use  in  antiquity.  The  Egyptians,  how- 
ever, were  without  it,  dividing  their  month  of  30 
dm  into  deeads  as  did  the  Athenians.  The  Hebrew 
week  therefore  cannot  have  been  adopted  from 
Egypt;  probably  both  it  and  the  Sabbath  were 
used  and  observed  by  the  patriarchs. — Month. — 
The  months  by  which  the  time  is  measured  in  the 
account  of  the  Flood  would  seem  to  be  of  30  days 
each,  probably  forming  a year  of  360  days,  for  the 
l*t  2nd,  7th,  and  10th  months  are  mentioned 
riii.  13,  rii.  11,  viii,  14,  4,  5).  The  months 
htm  the  giving  of  the  Law  until  the  time  of  the 
Smsd  Temple,  when  we  have  certain  knowledge  of 
ihar  dander,  were  always  lunar.  These  lunar 
m>xth»  lave  been  supposed  to  have  been  always 
aitenaidy  of  29  and  30  days.  Their  average 
*«sld  of  course  be  a lunation,  or  a little 
(44’;  above  29$  days,  and  therefore  they  would  in 
be  alternately  of  29  and  30  days,  but  it  is 
pwahl*  that  occasionally  months  might  occur  of 
2d  3ad  31  days,  if,  as  is  highly  probable,  the  com- 
raeesnsBi  of  each  was  strictly  determined  by  ob- 
servance. The  first  day  of  the  month  is  called 
“2ew  moon.”  The  new  moon  was  kept  as  a 
*»crej  festival.  In  the  Pentateuch  and  Josh., 
Jcdg.,  and  Ruth,  we  find  but  one  month  men- 
b®*l  by  a special  name,  the  rest  being  called  ac- 
*onfog  to  their  order.  The  month  with  a special 
lame  is  the  first,  which  is  called  “ the  month 
AM>,”  that  is  the  month  in  which  the  ears  of  corn 
feame  full  or  ripe,  and  on  the  16th  day  of  which, 
the  second  day  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread, 
rip?  fare,  abib,  were  to  be  offered  (Lev.  ii.  14  ; 
wap.  xxiii.  10,  11,  14).  In  1 K.  three  other 
tames  of  months  occur,  Zif  the  second,  Ethanim 
the  seventh,  and  Bui  the  eighth.  These  names 
appear,  like  that  of  Abib,  to  be  connected  with  the 
phenomena  of  a tropical  year.  No  other  names 
are  found  in  any  book  prior  to  the  captivity. — 
Yen-. — It  has  been  supposed,  on  account  of  the 
data  in  the  narrative  of  the  Flood,  as  already  men- 
twoed,  that  in  Noah’s  time  there  was  a year  of  360 
days.  These  dates  might  indeed  be  explained  in 
accordance  with  a year  of  365  days.  The  evidence 
the  prophetic  Scriptures  is  however  conclusive  as 
to  the  knowledge  of  a year  of  the  former  length. 
The  characteristics  of  the  year  instituted  at  the 
Exodm  can  be  clearly  determined,  though  we  can- 
sot  absolutely  fix  those  of  any  single  year.  There 
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can  he  no  doubt  that  it  was  essentially  tropical, 
since  certain  observances  connected  with  the  pro- 
duce of  the  land  were  fixed  to  particular  days.  It 
is  equally  clear  that  the  months  were  lunar,  each 
commencing  with  a new  moou.  It  would  appear 
therefore  that  there  must  have  been  some  mode  of 
adjustment.  To  ascertain  what  this  was,  it  is 
necessary  first  to  decide  when  the  year  commenced. 
On  the  16th  day  of  the  month  Abib,  as  already 
mentioned,  ripe  ears  of  corn  were  to  be  offered  ns 
first-fruits  of  the  harvest  (Lev.  ii.  14,  xxiii.  10, 
11).  The  reaping  of  the  barley  commenced  the 
harvest  (2  Sam.  xxi.  9),  the  wheat  following  (Ruth 
ii.  23).  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  find  when  the 
barley  becomes  ripe  in  Palestine.  According  to  the 
observation  of  travellers  the  barley  is  ripe,  in  the 
warmest  parts  df  the  country,  in  the  first  days  of 
April.  The  barley-harvest  therefore  commences 
about  half  a month  after  the  vernal  equinox,  so 
that  the  year  would  begin  at  about  that  tropical 
point  were- it  not  divided  into  lunar  months.  We 
may  conclude  that  the  nearest  new  moon  about  or 
after  the  equinox,  but  not  much  before,  was  chosen 
as  the  commencement  of  the  year.  The  method  of 
intercalation  can  only  have  been  that  which  ob- 
tained after  the  Captivity — the  addition  of  a thir- 
teenth month,  whenever  the  twelfth  ended  too  long 
before  the  equinox  for  the  first-fruits  of  the  harvest 
to  be  offered  in  the  middle  of  the  month  following, 
and  the  similar  offerings  at  the  times  appointed. 
The  later  Jews  had  two  beginnings  to  the  year. 
At  the  time  of  the  Second  Temple  these  two  be- 
ginnings obtained,  the  seventh  month  of  the  civil 
reckoning  being  Abib,  the  first  of  the  sacred. 
Hence  it  has  been  held  that  the  institution  at  the 
time  of  the  Exodus  was  merely  a change  of  com- 
mencement, and  not  the  introduction  of  a new 
year ; and  also  that  from  this  time  there  were  the 
two  beginnings.  The  former  opinion  is  at  present 
purely  hypothetical,  and  has  been  too  much  mixed 
up  with  the  latter,  for  which,  on  the  contrary, 
there  is  some  evidence.  The  strongest  point  in 
this  evidence  is  the  circumstance  that  the  sabbatical 
and  jubilee  years  commenced  in  the  seventh  month, 
and  doubtless  on  its  first  day.  It  is  perfectly 
clear  that  this  would  be  the  most  convenient,  if 
not  the  necessary,  commencement  of  single  years  of 
total  cessation  from  the  labours  of  the  field,  since 
each  year  so  commencing  would  comprise  the  whole 
round  of  these  occupations  in  a regular  older  from 
seed-time  to  harvest,  and  from  harvest  to  vintage 
and  gathering  of  fruit.  We  can  therefore  come  to 
no  other  conclusion  but  that  for  the  purposes  of 
agriculture  the  year  was  held  to  begin  with  the 
seventh  month,  while  the  months  were  still  reck- 
oned from  the  sacred  commencement  in  Abib. — 
Seasons. — The  ancient  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to 
have  divided  their  year  into  fixed  seasons.  We 
find  mention  of  the  natural  seasons,  “ summer,” 
and  “ winter,”  which  are  used  for  the  whole  year 
in  Ps.  lxxiv.  17 ; Zech.  xiv.  8;  and  perhaps  Gen. 
viii.  22.  The  former  of  these  properly  means  the 
time  of  cutting  fruits,  and  the  latter,  that  of 
gathering  fruits;  the  one  referring  to  the  early 
fruit  season,  the  other  to  the  late  one.  There  are 
two  agricultural  seasons  of  a more  special  character 
than  the  preceding  in  their  ordinary  use.  These 
are  “ seed-time  ” and  “ harvest.” — Festivals  and 
holy  days. — Besides  the  Sabbaths  nnd  new  moons, 
there  were  four  great  festivals  and  a fast  in  the 
ancient  Hebrew  year,  the  Feast  of  the  Passover, 
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that  of  Weeks,  that  of  Trumpets,  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment, and  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  small 
number  and  simplicity  of  these  primitive  Hebrew 
festivals  and  hol  v days  is  especially  worthy  of  note. 
It  is  also  observable  that  they  are  not  of  an  astro- 
nomical character ; and  that  when  they  are  con- 
nected with  nature,  it  is  as  directing  the  gratitude 
of  the  people  to  Him  who,  in  giving  good  tilings, 
leaves  not  Himself  without  witness.  In  later 
times  many  holy  days  were  added.  Of  these  the 
most  worthy  of  remark  are  the  Feast  of  Purim,  or 
“ Lots,”  commemorating  the  deliverance  of  the 
Jews  from  Haman’s  plot,  the  Feast  of  the  Dedica- 
tion, recording  the  cleansing  and  re-dedication  of 
the  Temple  by  Judas  Maccabneus,  and  fasts  on  the 
anniversaries  of  great  national  misfortunes  con- 
nected with  the  Babylouish  Captivity. — Sabbatical 
and  Jubilee  Years. — The  sabbatical  year,  “ the 
fallow  year  ” or  possibly  “ year  of  remission,”  also 
called  a “ sabbath,”  and  a “ great  sabbath,”  was 
an  institution  of  strictly  the  same  character  as  the 
sabbath, — a year  of  rest,  like  the  day  of  rest.  The 
sabbatical  year  must  have  commenced  at  the  civil 
beginning  of  the  year,  with  the  7th  month,  as  we 
have  already  shown.  Although  doubtless  held  to 
commence  with  the  1st  of  the  month,  its  beginning 
appears  to  have  been  kept  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles (Deut.  xxxi.  10),  while  that  of  the  jubilee 
year  was  kept  on  the  Day  of  Atonement.  After 
the  lapse  of  seven  sabbatical  periods,  or  forty-nine 
years,  a year  of  jubilee  was  to  be  kept,  immediately 
following  the  last  sabbatical  year.  This  was  called 
“the  year  of  the  trumpet,”  or  ySbSl,  the  latter 
word  meaning  either  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  or 
the  instrument  itself,  because  the  commencement 
of  the  year  was  announced  on  the  Day  of  Atone- 
ment by  sound  of  trumpet.  It  w’as  similar  to  the 
sabbatical  year  in  its  character,  although  doubtless 
yet  more  important.  [Sabbatical  Y ear  ; Jubi- 
lee.]— Eras. — There  are  indications  of  several 
historical  eras  having  been  used  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  but  our  information  is  so  scanty  that  we 
are  generally  unable  to  come  to  positive  conclusions. 
—1.  The  Exodus  is  used  as  an  era  in  1 K.  vi.  1,  in 
giving  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  Solomon’s 
Temple.— 2.  The  foundation  of  Solomon’s  temple 
is  conjectured  to  have  been  an  era  (1  K.  ix.  10; 
2 Chr.  viii.  1).— 3.  The  era  once  used  by  Ezekiel, 
and  commencing  in  Josiah’s  18th  year,  was  most 
probably  connected  with  the  sabbatical  system  (Ez. 
i.  2).— 4.  The  era  of  Jehoiachin’s  captivity  is  con- 
stantly used  by  Ezekiel.  The  earliest  date  is  the 
5th  year  (i.  2),  and  the  latest,  the  27th  (xxix.  17). 
The  prophet  generally  gives  the  date  without  ap- 
plying any  distinctive  term  to  the  era.  We  have 
no  proof  that  it  was  used  except  by  those  to  whose 
captivity  it  referred.  Its  first  year  was  current 
B.C.  596,  commencing  in  the  spring  of  that  year. 
—5.  The  beginning  of  the  seventy  years’  captivity 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  used  as  an  era.— 6. 
The  return  from  Babylon  does  not  appear  to  be 
employed  as  an  era  ; it  is,  however,  reckoned  from 
in  Ezra  (iii.  1,  8),  as  is  the  Exodus  in  the  Penta- 
teuch.—7.  The  era  of  the  Seleucidae  is  used  in  the 
first  and  second  books  of  Maccabees.— 8.  The  liber- 
ation of  the  Jews  from  the  Syrian  yoke  in  the  1st 
year  of  Simon  the  Maccabee  is  stated  to  have  been 
commemorated  by  an  era  used  in  contracts  aud 
agreements  (1  Macc.  xiii.  41). — Regnal  Years. — 
By  the  Hebrews  regnal  years  appear  to  have  l>een 
counted  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  not  from 
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the  day  of  the  king’s  accession.  Thus,  if  a king 
came  to  the  throne  in  the  last  month  of  one  year, 
reigned  for  the  whole  of  the  next  year,  and  died  in 
the  1st  month  of  the  31x1  year,  we  might  have 
dates  in  his  1st,  2nd,  nnd  3rd  yrs.,  although  he 
governed  for  no  more  than  13  or  14  months.— ii. 
Historical  Chronology. — The  historical  pit 
of  Hebrew  chronology  is  not  less  difficult  than  the 
technical.  The  information  in  the  Bible  is  indeed 
direct  rather  than  inferential,  although  there  is 
very  important  evidence  of  the  latter  kind,  but  tbo 
present  state  of  the  numbers  makes  absolute  cer- 
tainty in  many  cases  impossible.  The  frequent 
occurrence  of  round  numbers  is  a matter  of  minor 
importance,  for,  although  when  we  have  no  other 
evidence,  it  manifestly  precludes  our  arriving  at 
positive  accuracy,  the  variation  of  a few  yeans  is 
not  to  be  balanced  against  great  differences  appar- 
ently not  to  be  positively  resolved,  as  those  of  the 
primaeval  numbers  in  the  Hebrew,  I.XX.  and 
Samaritan  Pentateuch. — Biblical  data. — It  will  be 
best  to  examine  the  biblical  information  under  the 
main  periods  into  which  it  may  be  separated,  be- 
ginning with  the  earliest.  A.  First  Period,  from 
Adam  to  Abram’s  departure  from  Haran. — All  the 
numerical  data  in  the  Bible  for  the  chronology  of 
this  interval  are  comprised  in  two  genealogical  lists 
in  Genesis,  the  first  from  Adam  to  Noah  and  his 
sons  (Gen.  v.  3 ad  Jin.),  and  the  second  from  Shcm 
to  Abram  (xi.  10-26),  and  in  certain  passages  in 
the  same  book  (vii.  6,  11,  viii.  13,  ix.  28,  29,  xi. 
32,  xii.  4).  The  Masoretic  Hebrew  text,  the 
I.XX,,  and  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  greatly  differ, 
as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  table. 
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The  dots  indicate  numbers  agreeing  with  the  LXX 
The  number  of  generations  in  the  LXX.  is  one  m 
excess  of  the  Heb.  and  Sam.  on  account  of 
“ Second  Cainan,”  whom  the  best  chronologers  nr* 
agreed  in  rejecting  ns  spurious.  The  variations  are 
the  result  of  design  not  accident,  as  is  evident  from 
the  years  before  the  birth  of  a son  and  the  residues 
agreeing  in  their  sums  in  almost  all  cases  in  tne 
antediluvian  generations,  the  exceptions,  save  one, 
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apparently  the  result  of  necessity  that  lives 
should  not  overlap  the  date  of  the  Flood.  We  have 
bo  due  to  the  date  or  dates  of  the  alterations  beyond 
tint  we  tan  trace  the  LXX.  form  to  the  First  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  era,  if  not  higher,  and  the 
Hub.  to  the  Fourth  century : if  the  Sam.  numbers 
be  as  old  as  the  text,  we  can  assign  them  a higher 
antiquity  than  what  is  known  as  to  the  Heb.  The 
came  of  the  alterations  is  most  uncertain.  It  has 
indeed  been  conjectured  that  the  Jews  shortened 
the  chronology  in  order  that  an  ancient  prophecy 
that  the  Messiah  should  come  in  the  sixth  millenary 
of  the  world’s  age  might  not  be  known  to  be  ful- 
filled in  the  advent  of  our  Lord.  The  reason  may 
be  sufficient  in  itself,  but  it  does  not  rest  upon 
sufficient  evidence.  The  different  proportions  of 
the  generations  and  lives  in  the  LXX.  and  Heb. 
cave  been  asserted  to  afford  an  argument  in  favour 
of  the  former.  But  a stronger  is  found  in  the  long 
period  required  from  the  Flood  to  the  Dispersion 
aal  the  establishment  of  kingdoms.  With  respect 
to  probability  of  accuracy  ar  ising  from  the  state  of 
the  text,  the  Heb.  certainly  has  the  advantage.  If, 
hers ever,  we  consider  the  Sam.  form  of  the  lists  ns 
sprang  from  the  other  two,  the  LXX.  would  seem 
to  be  earlier  than  the  Heb.,  since  it  is  more  pro- 
bbie  that  the  antediluvian  generations  would  have 
been  shortened  to  a general  agreement  with  the  Heb., 
tian  that  the  postdiluvian  would  have  been  length- 
to  suit  the  LXX. ; for  it  is  obviously  most 
ILely  that  a sufficient  number  of  years  having  been 
ikdacted  from  the  ear  lier  generations,  the  operation 
not  carried  on  with  the  later.  On  the  whole 
**  no  inclined  to  prefer  the  LXX.  numbers  after 
the  Wage,  and,  as  consistent  with  them,  and  pro- 
1®%  d tb*  same  authority,  those  before  the  De- 
lug*  tm.  It  remains  for  us  to  ascertain  what 
apjeare  to  be  the  best  form  of  each  of  the  three 
tctwqs,  asd  to  state  the  intervals  thus  obtained, 
I"  tb*  LXX.  antediluvian  generations,  that  of  Me- 
thaaiii  i»  187  or  1 67  yrs. : the  former  seems  to 
be  tmdoobtedly  the  true  number,  since  the  Latter 
make  this  patriarch,  if  the  subsequent  gene- 
ntins  be  crrrect,  to  survive  the  Flood  14  years. 
In  the  postdiluvian  numbers  of  the  LXX.  we  must 
the  Second  Cainan.  Of  the  two  forms  of 
Xahor’i  generation  in  the  LXX.  we  must  prefer 
u more  consistent  with  the  numbers  near  it, 
*ai  a also  found  in  the  Sam.  In  the  case  of 
Taah,  we  should  rather  suppose  the  number  might 
have  been  changed  by  a copyist,  and  take  the  145 
tr.  c/  the  Sam. — It  has  been  generally  supposed 
that  the  Dispersion  took  place  in  the  days  of  Pelog, 
<a  account  of  what  is  said  in  Gen.  x.  25.  The 
^*nt,  whatever  it  was,  must  have  happened  at 
Ptkg’s  birth,  rather  than,  as  some  have  supposed, 
*t  a later  time  in  his  life.  We  should  therefore 
consider  the  following  as  the  best  forms  of  the 
Bombers  according  to  the  three  sources. 

I. XX.  Beh.  Sam. 

0 0 0 

^*1  (flocvpjriBf  chief 

Jw»cf*»y«»r)  ....  2*2  16M  1307 

Bo*  of  Pott* 401)  101 ) 401 

nytNM  at  Abram  > 1017  l 367 
fsmlluan 6)6  f 260  J 616 

XTT3  20*3  2324 

B.  Second  Period,  from  Abram’s  departure  from 
Haran  to  the  Exodus. — The  length  of  this  period  is 
seated  by  St.  Paul  aa  430  years  from  the  promise 
k>  Abraham  to  the  giving  of  the  Law  (Gal.  iii.  17), 
•be  firrt  event  being  held  to  be  that  recorded  in 


Gen.  xii.  1-5.  The  same  number  of  years  is  given 
in  Ex.  xii.  40,  41.  A third  passage,  occurring  in 
the  same  essential  form  in  both  Testaments,  and 
therefore  especially  satisfactoiy  as  to  its  textual 
accuracy,  is  the  divine  declaration  to  Abraham  of 
the  future  history  of  his  children  : — “ Know  of  a 
surety  that  thy  seed  shall  be  a stranger  in  a land 
[that  is]  not  their’ s,  and  shall  serve  them;  and 
they  shall  afflict  them  four  hundred  years;  and 
also  that  nation,  whom  they  shall  serve,  will  I 
judge : and  afterward  shall  they  come  out  with 
great  substance’’  (Gen.  xv.  13,  14;  comp.  Acts 
vii.  6,  7).  The  four  hundred  years  cannot  be  held 
to  be  the  period  of  oppression  without  a denial  of 
the  historical  character  of  the  narrative  of  that 
time,  but  can  only  be  supposed  to  mean  the  time 
from  this  declaration  to  the  Exodus.  This  reading, 
which  in  the  A.  V.  requires  no  more  than  a slight 
change  in  the  punctuation,  if  it  suppose  an  unusual 
construction  in  Hebrew,  is  perfectly  admissible  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  of  Shcmitic  grammar,  and 
might  be  used  in  Arabic.  We  fiud  no  difficulty 
in  accepting  the  statements  as  to  the  longevity  of 
Abraham  and  certain  of  his  descendants,  and  can 
go  on  to  examine  the  details  of  the  period  under 
consideration  as  made  out  from  evidence  requiring 
this  admission.  The  narrative  affords  the  following 
data  which  we  place  under  two  periods — 1.  that 
from  Abram’s  leaving  Haran  to  Jacob’s  entering 
Egypt,  and  2.  that  from  Jacob’s  entering  Egypt  to 
the  Exodus. 

1.  Age  of  Abram  on  leaving  Haran. . ..  75  yrs. 

at  Isaac’s  birth  ..  ..  100 

Age  of  Isaac  at  Jacob’s  birth  ..  ..  CO 

Age  of  Jacob  on  entering  Egypt ..  ..  130 

216  or  215  yrs. 


2.  Age  of  Levi  on  entering  Egypt  cir.  45 

Residue  of  his  life  92 

Oppression  after  the  death  of  Jacob’s  sons  (Ex.  L 
6,  7,  seqq.) 

Age  of  Moses  at  Exodus 80 

172 

Age  of  Joseph  in  the  same  year  . . 39 

Residue  of  his  life  71 

Age  of  Moses  at  Exodus 80 


151 

These  data  make  up  about  387  or  388  years,  to 
which  it  is  reasonable  to  make  some  addition,  since 
it  appears  that  all  Joseph's  generation  died  before 
the  oppression  commenced,  and  it  is  probable  that 
it  had  begun  some  time  before  the  birth  of  Moses. 
The  sum  we  thus  obtain  cannot  be  far  different 
from  430  years,  a period  for  the  whole  sojourn 
that  these  data  must  thus  be  held  to  confirm.— • 
C.  Third  Period,  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Founda- 
tion of  Solomon's  Temple. — There  is  but  one  passage 
from  which  we  obtain  the  length  of  this  period  as  a 
whole.  It  is  that  in  which  the  Foundation  of  the 
Temple  is  dated  iu  the  480th  (Heb.),  or  440th 
(LXX.)  year  after  the  Exodus,  in  the  4th  yr.  2nd  m. 
of  Solomon's  reign  (1  K.  vi.  1).  Subtracting  from 
480  or  440  yrs.  the  first  three  yrs.  of  Solomon  and 
the  40  of  David,  we  obtain  (480-43  = ) 437  or 
(440  - 43  = ) 397  yrs.  These  results  we  have  fust 
to  compare  with  the  detached  numbers.  These  are 
os  follows: — A.  From  Exodus  to  death  of  Moses, 
40  yrs.  B.  Leadership  of  Joshua,  7+x  yrs.  C. 
Interval  between  Joshua’s  death  and  the  First  Servi- 
tude, x yrs.  D.  Servitudes  and  rule  of  Judges  until 
Eli’s  death,  430  yrs.  E.  Period  from  EH’b  death  to 
Saul’s  accession,  20+x  yrs.  F.  Saul’s  reigu,  40  yrs. 
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O.  David’s  reign,  40  yrs.  H.  Solomon’s  reign  to 
Foundation  of  Temple,  3 yrs.  Sum,  3 X-+-580  yrs. 
It  is  possible  to  obtain  approximatively  the  length 
of  the  three  wanting  numbers.  Joshua’s  age  at  the 
Exodus  was  20  or  20-f-x  yrs.  (Num.  xiv.  29,  30), 
and  at  his  death,  1 10 : therefore  the  utmost  length 
of  hU  rule  must  be(110  — 20  — 40  = ) 50  yrs.  After 
Joshua  there  is  the  time  of  the  Elders  who  overlived 
him.  then  a period  of  disobedience  and  idolatry,  a 
servitude  of  8 yrs.,  deliverance  by  Othniel  the  sou 
of  Kenaz,  the  nephew  of  Caleb,  and  rest  for  40  yrs. 
until  Othniel’s  death.  The  duration  of  Joshua’s 
government  is  limited  by  the  circumstance  that 
Caleb's  lot  was  apportioned  to  him  in  the  7th  year 
of  the  occupation,  and  therefore  of  Joshua's  rule, 
when  he  was  85  yrs.  old,  and  that  he  conquered 
the  lot  after  Joshua’s  death.  If  we  suppose  that 
Caleb  set  out  to  conquer  his  lot  about  7 years  after 
its  apportionment,  then  Joshua’s  rule  would  be 
about  1 3 yrs.,  and  he  would  have  been  a little  older 
tlian  Caleb.  The  interval  between  Joshua’s  death 
and  the  First  Servitude  is  limited  by  the  history  of 
Othniel.  He  was  already  a warrior  when  Caleb 
conquered  his  lot;  he  lived  to  deliver  Israel  from 
the  Mesopotamian  oppressor,  and  died  at  the  end  of 
the  subsequent  40  yrs.  of  rest.  Supposing  Othniel 
to  have  been  30  yrs.  old  when  Caleb  set  out,  and 
110  yrs.  nt  his  death,  32  yrs.  would  remain  for  the 
interval  in  question.  The  rule  of  Joshua  may  be 
therefore  reckoned  to  have  been  about  13  yrs.,  and 
the  subsequent  interval  to  the  First  Servitude  about 
32  yrs.,  altogether  47  yrs.  These  numbers  cannot 
be  considered  exact;  but  they  can  hardly  be  far 
wrong,  more  especially  the  sum.  The  residue  of 
Samuel’s  judgeship  after*  the  20  yrs.  from  Eli's  death 
until  the  solemn  fast  and  victory  at  Mizpeh,  can 
scarcely  have  much  exceeded  20  yrs.  Samuel  must 
have  been  still  young  at  the  time  of  Eli’s  death,  and 
he  died  very  near  the  close  of  Saul’s  reign  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3).  If  he  were  10  yrs.  old  at  the 
former  date,  and  judged  for  20  yrs.  after  the  victory 
at  Mizpeh,  he  would  have  been  near  90  yrs.  old 
(10?+20  + 20?  + 38  ?)  at  his  death,  which  appears 
to  have  been  a long  period  of  life  at  that  time.  If 
we  thus  suppose  the  three  uncertain  intervals,  the 
residue  of  Joshua’s  rule,  the  time  after  his  death 
to  the  First  Servitude,  and  Samuel’s  rule  after  the 
victory  at  Mizpeh  to  have  been  respectively  6,  32, 
and  20  yrs.,  the  sum  of  the  whole  period  will  be 
(580+58  = ) 638  yrs.— D.  Fourth  Period,  from 
the  Foundation  of  Solomon’s  Temple  to  its  Destruc- 
tion.— The  dates  of  this  period  are  more  accurately 
given  and  can  be  more  easily  ascertained.  It  is 
true  that  if  all  the  biblical  evidence  is  carefully 
collected  and  compared  it  will  be  found  that  some 
small  and  great  inconsistencies  necessitate  certain 
changes  of  the  numbers.  The  greater  difficulties, 
and  some  of  the  smaller,  cannot  be  resolved  without 
the  supposition  that  numbers  have  been  altered  by 
copyists.  We  must  never  take  refuge  in  the  idea 
of  an  interregnum,  since  it  is  a much  more  violent 
hypothesis,  considering  the  facts  of  the  history,  than 
the  conjectural  change  of  a number.  Two  inter- 
regnums have  however  been  supposed,  one  of  11 
yrs.  between  Jeroboam  II.  and  Zachariah,  and  the 
other,  of  9 yrs.  between  Pekah  and  Hoshea.  We 
prefer  in  both  cases  to  suppose  a longer  reign  of  the 
earlier  of  the  two  kings  between  whom  the  inter- 
regnums are  conjectured.  With  the  exception  of 
these  two  interregnums,  we  would  accept  the  com- 
putation of  the  interval  we  are  now  considering 


gjven  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  It  must  be  added, 
that  the  date  of  the  conclusion  of  this  period,  there 
given  B.C.  588,  must  be  corrected  to  586.  The 
whole  period  may  therefore  be  held  to  be  of  about 
425  yrs.,  that  of  the  uudivided  kingdom  120  yrs., 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  about  388  yrs.,  aud 
that  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  about  255  yrs.— 
E.  Fifth  Period,  from  the  Destruction  of  .Solomon’s 
Temple  to  the  Return  from  the  Babylonish  Cap- 
tivity.— The  determination  of  the  length  of  this 
period  depends  upon  the  date  of  the  return  to  Pa- 
lestine. The  decree  of  Cyrus  leading  to  that  event 
was  made  in  the  1st  year  of  his  reign,  doubtless  at 
Babylon  (Ezr.  i.  1),  B.C.  538,  but  it  does  not  seem 
certain  that  the  Jews  at  once  returned.  Two  num- 
bers, held  by  some  to  be  identical,  must  here  be 
considered.  One  is  the  period  of  70  yrs.,  during 
which  the  tyranny  of  Babylon  over  Palatine  and 
the  East  generally  was  to  last,  prophesied  by  Jere- 
miah (xxv.),  and  the  other,  the  70  yrs.’  captivity 
(xxix.  10;  2 Chr.  xxxvi.  21;  Dan.  ix.  2).  The 
commencement  of  the  former  period  is  plainly  the 
1st  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  4th  of  Jehoiakim 
(Jer.  xxv.  1),  when  the  successes  of  the  king  of 
Babylon  began  (xlvi.  2),  and  the  miseries  of  Jeru- 
salem (xxv.  29),  and  the  conclusion,  the  fall  of 
Babylon  (ver.  26).  The  famous  70  years  of  cap- 
tivity would  seem  to  be  the  same  period  as  this, 
since  it  was  to  terminate  with  the  return  of  the 
captives  (Jer.  xxix.  10).  This  period  we  consider 
to  be  of  48 +x  yrs.,  the  doubtful  number  being 
the  time  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus  before  the  return  to 
Jerusalem,  probably  a space  of  about  two  or  three 
years.— Principal  Systems  of  Biblical  Chronology. 
— Upon  the  data  we  have  considered  three  principal 
systems  of  Biblical  Chronology  have  been  founded, 
which  may  be  termed  the  Long  System,  the  Short, 
and  the  Rabbinical.  There  is  a fourth,  which, 
although  an  offshoot  in  part  of  the  last,  can  scarcely 
be  termed  biblical,  inasmuch  as  it  depends  for  the 
most  part  upon  theories,  not  only  independent  of. 
but  repugnant  to  the  Bible:  this  last  is  at  present 
peculiar  to  Baron  Bunsen.  The  principal  advocates 
of  the  Long  Chronology  are  Jackson,  Hales,  ami 
Des-Vignoles.  They  take  the  LXX.  for  the  patri- 
archal generations,  and  adopt  the  long  interval  from 
the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon’s  Temple. 
Of  the  Short  Chronology  Ussher  may  be  considered  as 
the  most  able  advocate.  He  follows  the  Heb.  in  the 
patriarchal  generations,  and  Likes  the  480  yrs.  from 
the  Exodus  to  the  Foundation  of  Solomon’s  Temple. 
The  Rabbinical  Chronology  accepts  the  biblical  num- 
bers, but  makes  the  most  arbitrary  corrections.  lor 
the  date  of  the  Exodus  it  has  been  virtually  accepted 
by  Bunsen,  Lepsius,  and  Lord  A.  Hervey. 
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The  principal  disagreements  of  these  chronologers, 
besides  those  already  indicated,  must  be  noticed. 
In  the  post-diluvian  period  Hales  rejects  the  Second 
Cainan  and  reckons  Tenth’s  age  at  Abram’s  birth 
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130  instead  of  70  years ; Jackson  accepts  the  Second  | 
Ciioan  and  does  not  make  any  change  in  the  second  j 
c&se;  Ussher  and  Petavius  follow  the  Heb.,  but  the 
•inner  alters  the  generation  of  Terah,  while  the 
litter  does  not.  The  period  of  the  kings,  from  the 
Foundation  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  is  very  nearly 
tae  same  in  the  computations  of  Jackson,  Ussher, 
ad  Petavius  : Hales  lengthens  it  by  supposing  an 
raterregmim  of  1 1 yrs.  after  the  death  of  Amazinh ; 
Bunsen  shortens  it  by  i-educing  the  reign  of  Ma- 
nasseh  from  55  to  45  yrs.— Probable  determination 
of  dates  and  intervals. — Having  thus  gone  over  the 
Biblical  data,  it  only  remains  for  us  to  state  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  scheme  of 
chronology,  derived  from  a comparison  of  these 
with  foreign  data.— 1.  Date  of  the  Destruction  of 
Solomon's  Temple. — The  Temple  was  destroyed  in 
the  19th  year  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the  5th  month 
of  the  Jewish  year  ( Jer.  lii.  12, 13 ; 2 K.  xxv.  8,  9;. 
In  Ptolemy’s  Canon  this  yenr  is  current  in  the 
proleptic  Julian  year,  B.c.  586,  and  the  5th  month 
nuy  be  considered  as  about  equal  to  August  of 
that  year.— 2.  Synchronism  of  Josiah  and  Pharaoh 
Secho. — The  death  of  Josiah  can  be  clearly  shown 
on  Biblical  evidence  to  have  taken  place  in  the 
22nd  year  before  that  in  which  the  Temple  was 
distrored,  that  is,  in  the  Jewish  year  from  the 
spring  of  u.c.  608  to  the  spring  of  607.  Necho’s 
1st  year  is  proved  by  the  Apis-tablets  to  have  been 
nvxt  probably  the  Egyptian  vague  year,  Jan.  B.C. 

but  possibly  u.c.  610-9.  The  expedition  in 
opposing  which  Josiah  fell  cannot  be  reasonably 
dated  earlier  than  Necho’s  2nd  year,  B.C.  609-8  or 
It  is  important  to  notice  that  no  earlier 
of  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  than  B.c.  586 
cm  be  reconciled  with  the  chronology  of  Necho's 
reign.  We  have  thus  B.c.  608-7  for  the  last  year 
of  Josiah,  and  638-7  for  that  of  his  accession,  the 
former  date  tailing  within  the  time  indicated  by  the 
chronology  of  Necho’s  reign.— 3.  Synchronism  of 
Jlezckiah  and  Tirhakah. — Tirhakah  is  mentioned  as 
an  opponent  of  Sennacherib  shortly  before  the  mi- 
Tacidous  destruction  of  his  army  in  the  14th  year 
of  Hezesiah.  It  has  been  lately  proved  from  the 
Apis-tablets  that  the  1st  year  of  Tirhakah ’s  reign 
over  Egypt  wa3  the  vague  year  current  in  B.c.  689. 
The  14th  year  of  Hezekiah,  according  to  the  received 
chiooology,  is  B.C.  713,  and,  if  we  correct  it  2 yrs. 
on  account  of  the  lowering  of  the  date  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple,  B.c.  711.  If  we  hold  that 
the  expedition  dated  in  Hezekiah’s  14th  year  was 
different  from  that  which  ended  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Assyrian  army,  we  must  still  place  the  latter 
event  before  B.c.  695.  There  is,  therefore,  a prima 
facie  discrepancy  of  at  least  6 yrs.  An  examination 
of  the  facts  of  the  history  has  afforded  Dr.  Ilincks 
what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  explanation.  Tir- 
hakah, he  observes,  is  not  explicitly  termed  Pharaoh 
or  king  of  Egypt  in  the  Bible,  but  king  of  Cush  or 
Ethiopia,  from  which  it  might  be  inferred  that  at 
the  time  of  Sennacherib's  disastrous  invasion  he  had 
not  assumed  the  ci  own  of  Egypt.  We  hold,  there- 
fore, as  most  probable,  that,  at  the  time  of  Senna- 
cherib’s disastrous  expedition,  Tirhakah  was  king  of 
Ethiopia  in  alliance  with  the  king  or  kings  of  Egypt. 
—4.  Synchronism  of  Pehoboam  and  Shishah. — 
Tiie  Biblical  evidence  for  this  synchronism  is  as 
fellows : Keboboam  appears  to  have  come  to  the 
throne  about  249  yrs.  before  the  accession  of  Hezc- 
kah,  and  therefore  B.C.  cir.  973.  The  invasion  of 
Shuhak  took  place  in  his  5th  rear,  by  this  com- 
Cos.  D.  B. 
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putation,  B.c.  969.  He  appears  to  have  come  to  the 
throne  at  least  21  or  22  yrs.  before  his  expedition 
against  Itehoboam.  An  inscription  at  the  quarries 
of  Silsilis  in  Upper  Egypt  records  the  cutting  of 
stone  in  the  22nd  year  of  Sheshonk  I.,  or  Siiishak, 
for  constructions  in  the  chief  temple  of  Thebes, 
where  we  now  find  a record  of  his  conquest  of 
Judah.  On  these  grounds  we  may  place  the  ac- 
cession of  Shishak  B.c.  cir.  990.— 5.  Exodus. — 
Arguments  founded  on  iudejiendent  evidence  ailord 
the  best  means  of  deciding  which  is  the  most  pro- 
bable computation  from  Biblical  evidence  of  the 
date  of  the  Exodus.  A comparison  of  the  Hebrew 
calendar  with  the  Egyptian  has  led  the  writer  to 
the  following  result: — The  civil  commencement  of 
the  Hebrew  year  was  with  the  new-moon  nearest 
to  the  autumnal  equinox  ; and  at  the  approximative 
date  of  the  Exodus  obtained  by  the  long  reckoning, 
we  find  that  the  Egyptian  vague  year  commenced 
at  or  about  that  point  of  time.  This  approximative 
date,  therefore,  lulls  about  the  time  at  which  the 
vague  year  and  the  Hebrew  year,  as  dated  from 
the  autumnal  equinox,  nearly  or  exactly  coincided 
in  their  commencements.  It  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  that  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  the 
oppression  had  made  use  of  the  vague  year  ns  the 
common  year  of  the  couutry,  which  indeed  is  ren- 
dered highly  probable  by  the  circumstance  that  they 
had  mostly  adopted  the  Egyptian  religion  (Josh, 
xxiv.  14;  Ez.  xx.  7,  8),  the  celebrations  of  which 
were  kept  according  to  this  year.  When,  therefore, 
the  festivals  of  the  Law  rendered  n year  virtually 
tropical  necessary,  of  the  kind  either  restored  or 
instituted  at  the  Exodus,  it  seems  most  probable 
that  the  current  vague  year  was  fixed  under  Moses. 
If  this  supposition  be  correct,  we  should  expect  to 
find  that  the  14th  day  of  Abib,  on  which  fell  the 
full-moon  of  the  Passover  of  the  Exodus,  corre- 
sponded to  the  14th  day  of  a Phamenoth,  in  a vagtie 
year  commencing  about  the  autumnal  equinox.  It 
has  been  ascertained  by  computation  that  a full-moou 
fell  on  the  14th  day  of  Phamenoth,  on  Thursday, 
April  21st,  in  the  year  B.c.  1652.  A full-moon 
would  not  fall  on  the  same  day  of  the  vague  year 
at  a shorter  interval  than  25  yrs.  before  or  after  this 
date,  while  the  tripig  coincidence  of  the  new-moon, 
vague  year,  and  autumnal  equinox  could  not  recur 
in  less  than  1500  vague  years  (Etic.  Dr  it.  8th  ed. 
art.  * Egypt,’  p.  458).  The  date  thus  obtained  is  but 
4 yrs.  earlier  than  Hales’s,  and  the  interval  from  it 
to  that  of  the  Foundation  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  B.C. 
cir.  1010,  would  be  about  642  yrs.,  or  4 yis.  in  ex- 
cess of  that  previously  obtained  from  the  numerical 
statements  in  the  Bible.  We  therefore  take  B.c. 
1652  as  the  most  satisfactory  date  of  the  Exodus.— 
6.  Date  of  the  Commencement  of  the  430  years 
of  Sojourn. — We  hold  the  430  years  of  Sojourn  to 
have  commenced  when  Abraham  entered  Palestine, 
and  that  the  interval  was  of  430  complete  years,  or 
a little  more,  commencing  about  the  time  of  the 
vernal  equinox,  B.C.  2082,  or  nearer  the  beginning 
of  that  proleptic  Julian  year.— 7.  Date  of  the  Dis- 
persion.— Taking  the  LXX.  numbers  as  most  pro- 
bable, the  Dispersion  must  be  placed  B.C,  cir.  2698, 
or,  if  we  accept  Ussher’s  correction  of  the  age  of 
Terah  at  the  birth  of  Abraham,  cir.  2758.-8.  Date 
of  the  Flood. — The  Flood,  as  ending  about  401  yrs, 
before  the  birth  of  Peleg,  would  be  placed  B.c.  cir. 
3099  or  3159.  The  yenr  preceding,  or  the  402nd, 
was  that  mainly  occupied  by  the  catastrophe.  It  is 
most  reasonable  to  suppose  the  Noachian  colonists 
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to  have  begun  to  spread  about  three  centuries  after 
the  Flood.  As  far  as  we  can  learn,  no  independent 
historical  evidence  points  to  an  earlier  period  than 
the  middle  of  the  28th  century  B.C.  as  the  time  of 
tire  foundation  of  kingdoms,  although  the  chrono- 
logy of  Egypt  reaches  to  about  this  period,  while 
that  of  Iiabylon  and  other  states  does  not  greatly 
fall  short  of  the  same  antiquity.— 9.  Date  of  the 
Creation  of  Adam. — The  numbers  given  by  the 
LXX.  for  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  would  place 
the  creation  of  Adam  2262  yrs.  before  the  end  of 
the  Flood,  or  B.C.  cir.  5661  or  5421. 

Chrysolite,  one  of  the  precious  stones  in  the 
foundation  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  20). 
It  has  been  already  stated  [Beryl]  that  the  chry- 
solite of  the  ancients  is  identical  with  the  modern 
Oriental  topaz,  the  tarshish  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 

Chrysoprase  occurs  only  in  Rev.  xxi.  20.  Mr. 
King  ( Antique  Gems,  p.  59,  note)  says  tliat  the 
true  chrysoprase  is  sometimes  found  in  antique 
Egyptian  jewellery  set  alternately  with  bits  of 
lapis-lazuli ; it  is  not  improbable  therefore  that  this 
is  the  stone  which  was  the  tenth  in  the  walls  of  the 
heavenly  Jerusalem. 

Chab,  the  name  of  a people  in  alliance  with 
Egypt  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Ez.  xxx.  5), 
and  probably  of  northern  Africa,  or  of  the  lands 
near  Egypt  to  the  south.  Some  have  proposed  to 
recognise  Chub  in  the  names  of  various  African 
places.  Others,  however,  think  the  present  Hcb. 
text  corrupt  in  this  word.  It  has  been  therefore 
proposed  to  read  Nub  for  Nubia,  as  the  Arab.  vers, 
lias  “ the  people  the  Noobeh.”  Far  better,  on 
the  score  of  probability,  is  the  emendation  which 
Hitzig  proposes,  Lub.  The  Lubim  might  well 
occur  among  the  peoples  suffering  in  the  fall  of 
Egypt.  In  the  absence  of  better  evidence  we  prefer 
the  reading  of  the  present  Heb.  text. 

Chun,  a dty  of  Hadadezer,  called  Berothai  in 
2 8am.  viii.  8.  Chun  is  liclieved  to  be  a cor- 
ruption (1  Chr.  xviii.  8).  [Berothah,] 

Church.  (1.)  The  derivation  of  the  word  Church 
is  uncertain.  It  is  generally  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Greek  Kupiauiy.  But  the  derivation  has 
been  too  hastily  assumed.  It  was  probably  con- 
nected with  kirk,  the  Latin  circus , circulus,  the 
Greek  kvk\os,  and  possibly  also  with  the  Welsh 
cylch,  cyl,  cynchlc,  or  cacr.— II.  The  word  hathr)- 
tria  is  no  doubt  derived  from  IkkoAc tv,  and  in 
accordance  with  its  derivation  it  originally  meant 
an  assembly  called  out  by  the  magistrate,  or  by 
legitimate  authority.  This  is  the  ordinary  classical 
sense  of  the  word.  But  it  throws  uo  light  on  the 
nature  of  the  institution  so  designated  in  the  New 
Testament.  For  to  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.  the 
word  had  now  lost  its  primary  signification,  and 
was  either  used  generally  for  any  meeting  (Acts 
xix.  32),  or  more  particularly,  it  denoted  (1)  the 
religious  assemblies  of  the  Jews  (Deut.  iv.  10,  xviii. 
16);  (2 1 the  whole  assembly  or  congregation  of 
the  Israelitish  people  (Acts  vii.  38;  Heb.  ii.  12; 
Ps.  xxii.  22 ; Deut.  xxxi.  30).  It  was  in  this  last 
sense  that  the  word  was  adopted  and  applied  by  the 
writers  of  the  N.  T.  to  the  Christian  congregation. 
The  chiaf  difference  between  the  words  “ ecclesia  ” 
and  “church,’’  would  probably  consist  in  this,  that 
“ ecclesia  ” primarily  signified  the  Christian  body, 
and  secondarily  the  place  of  assembly,  while  the 
first  signification  of  “ church  ” was  the  place  of 
assembly,  which  imparted  its  name  to  the  body  of' 
worshippers.— III.  The  Church  as  described  in  the 
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Gospels. — The  word  occurs  only  twice.  Each  time 
in  St.  Matthew  (Matt.  xvi.  18,  “On  this  rock  will 
I build  my  Church ;”  xviii.  17,  “ Tell  it  unto  the 
Church  ”).  In  every  other  case  it  is  spoken  of  as 
“ the  kingdom  of  heaven  ” by  St.  Matthew,  and  as 
“ the  kingdom  of  God”  by  St.  Mark  and  St.  Luke. 
St.  Mark,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  never  use  the  ex- 
pression “ kingdom  of  heaven.”  St.  John  once  uses 
the  phrase  “ kingdom  of  God  ” (iii.  3).  St.  Matthew 
occasionally  speaks  of  “ the  kingdom  of  God  " (vi.  33, 
xxi. 3 1 , 43),  and  sometimes  simply  of  “ the  kingdom  ” 
(iv.  23,  xiii.  19,xxiv.  14).  In  xiii.  41  and  xvi.  28, 
it  is  “ the  Son  of  Man’s  kingdom.”  In  xx.  21,  “ thy 
kingdom,”  t.  e.  Christ's.  In  the  one  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  the  Church  is  spoken  of  no  less  than  thirty- 
six  times  as  “ thedcingdom.”  Other  descriptions  or 
titles  are  hardly  found  in  the  Evangelists.  It  is 
Christ's  household  (Matt.  x.  25),  the  salt  and  light  of 
the  world  (v.  13, 15),  Christ’s  flock  (Matt.  xxvi.  31  ; 
John  x.  1),  its  members  are  the  branches  growing 
on  Christ  the  Vine  (John  xv.) ; but  the  general 
description  of  it,  not  metaphorically  but  directly, 
is,  tliat  it  is  a kingdom  (Matt.  xvi.  19).  From  the 
Gospel  then,  we  learn  that  Christ  was  about  to 
establish  His  heavenly  kingdom  on  earth,  which 
was  to  be  the  substitute  for  the  Jewish  Church  and 
kingdom,  now  doomed  to  destruction  (Matt.  xxi. 
43).— IV.  The  Church  as  described  in  the  Acts 
and  in  the  Epistles — its  Origin,  Nature,  Const i- 
tution , and  Gro'.cth. — From  the  Gosjiels  we  learn 
little  in  the  way  of  detail  as  to  the  kingdom  which 
was  to  be  established.  It  was  in  the  great  fortv 
days  which  intervened  between  the  Resurrection  and 
the  Ascension  that  our  Lord  explained  specifically  to 
His  Apostles  “ the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom 
of  God  ” (Acts  i.  3),  tliat  is,  his  future  Church. 
— 77s  Origin. — The  removal  of  Christ  from  the  earth 
had  left,  his  followers  a shattered  company  with  no 
bond  of  external  or  internal  cohesion,  except  the 
memory  of  the  Master  whom  they  had  lost,  and 
the  recollection  of  his  injunctions  to  unity  and  love, 
together  with  the  occasional  glimpses  of  His  pre- 
sence which  were  vouchsafed  them.  They  con- 
tinued together,  meeting  for  prayer  and  supplication, 
and  waiting  for  Christ’s  promise  of  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  They  numbered  in  all  some  140  per- 
sons, namely,  the  eleven,  the  faithful  women,  the 
Lord’s  mother,  his  brethren,  and  120  disciples. 
They  had  faith  to  believe  that  there  was  a work 
before  them  which  they  were  about  to  be  called  to 
perform  ; and  that  they  might  be  ivady  to  do  it, 
they  filled  up  the  number  of  the  Twelve  by  the 
appointment  of  Matthias  “ to  be  a true  witness  ” 
with  the  eleven  “of  the  Resurrection.”  The  Day 
of  Pentecost  is  the  birth-day  of  the  Christian  Church. 
The  Spirit,  who  was  then  sent  by  the  Son  from  tbe 
Father,  and  rested  on  each  of  the  Disciples,  com- 
bined them  once  more  into  a whole — combined 
them  as  they  never  had  before  been  combined,  by  an 
internal  and  spiritual  bond  of  cohesion.  Before  they 
had  been  individual  followers  of  Jesus,  now  they 
liecamc  his  mystical  body,  animated  by  His  Spirit. 
— Its  Nature. — “Then  they  that  gladly  received 
his  word  were  baptized  ....  and  they  continued 
stedfastly  in  the  Apostles’  doctrine  and  fellowship, 
and  in  breaking  of  bread  and  in  prayers”  (Acts  ii. 
41),  Here  we  have  indirectly  exhibited  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  Church  Communion.  They  are 
(1)  Baptism,  Baptism  implying  on  the  part  of  the 
recipient  rej»entance  and  faith;  (2)  Apostolic  Doc- 
trine; (3)  Fellowship  with  the  Apostles;  (4)  the 
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tortf*  Sapper ; (5)  Public  Worship.  Every  re- 
qcsite  for  church-membership  is  here  enumerated 
art  only  for  the  Apostolic  days,  but  for  future  ages, 
it  Luke’s  treatise  being  historical,  not  dogmatical, 
b*  does  not  directly  enter  further  into  the  essential 
score  of  the  Church.  The  community  of  goods, 
which  he  describes  as  being  universal  amongst  the 
Dcmbers  of  the  infant  society  (li.  44,  ir.  32),  is 
fp»ally  declared  to  be  a voluntary  practice  (v.  4), 
not  a necessary  duty  of  Christians  as  such  (comp. 
Ad;  ix.  36,  39,  xi.  29).  From  the  illustrations 
aijpted  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles,  we  have  addi- 
ttnal  light  thrown  npon  the  nature  of  the  Church. 
The  passage  which  is  most  illustrative  of  our  sub- 
ject in  the  Epistles  is  Eph.  iv.  3,  6.  Here  we  see 
what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  unity  of  the  Church 
ia  the  mind  of  the  Apostle : ( 1 ) unity  of  Headship, 
“one  Lord;**  (2)  unity  of  belief,  “one  faith;” 
(3)  unity  of  Sacraments,  “ one  baptism (4) 
tatty  of  hope  of  eternal  life,  **  one  hope  of  your 
calling;”  (5)  nnity  of  love,  “unity  of  the  Spirit 
in  the  bond  of  peace;”  (6)  unity  of  organisation, 

“ one  body.'*  The  Church,  then,  at  this  period  was 
a body  of  baptized  men  and  women  who  believed  in 
Jesus  a>  the  Christ,  and  in  the  revelation  made  by 
Him,  who  were  united  by  having  the  same  faith, 
hope,  and  animating  Spirit  of  love,  the  same  Sacra- 
nientA,  and  the  same  spiritual  invisible  Head.— 
What  was  the  Constitution  of  this  body  ? — On  the 
evening  of  the  Day  of  Pentecost,  the  3140  members 
of  which  it  consisted  were  (l)  Apostles,  (2)  pre- 
vious Ihsdples,  (3)  converts.  At  this  time  the 
Church  was  not  wily  morally  but  actually  one  con- 
gregation. Soon,  however,  its  numbers  grew  so 
‘Wis-ienhly  that  it  was  a physical  impossibility 
that  all  its  members  should  come  together  in  one 
spot.  "It  became,  therefore,  an  aggregate  of  con- 
gregations, thongh  without  losing  its  essential  unity. 
The  Apostles,  who  had  been  closest  to  the  Lord  Jesus 
in  hi*  life  oa  earth  would  doubtless  have  formed 
the  centres  of  the  several  congregations.  Thus 
the  Church  continued  for  apparently  some  seven 
year*,  bet  at  the  end  of  that  time  “ the  number  of 
'iisriple*  was”  so  greatly  “ multiplied  ” (Acts  vi.  1) 
that  the  Twelve  Apostles  found  themselves  to  be 
too  few  to  carry  out  these  works  unaided.  They 
thereupon  for  the  first  time  exercised  the  powers 
of  mission  intrusted  to  them  (John  xx.  21 ),  and  by 
laying  their  hands  on  the  Seven  who  were  recom- 
mended to  them  by  the  general  body  of  Christians, 
they  appointed  them  to  fulfil  the  secular  task  of 
distributing  the  common  stock.  It  is  a question 
which  cannot  be  certainly  answered  whether  the 
office  of  these  Seven  is  to  be  identified  with  that  of 
the  deacons  elsewhere  found.  We  incline  to  the 
hypothesis  which  makes  the  Seven  the  originals  of 
the  Deacons.  From  this  time  therefore,  or  from 
about  this  time,  there  existed  in  the  Church — (1 ) 
the  Apostles;  (2)  the  Deacons  and  Evangelists ; 
(3)  the  multitude  of  the  faithful.  We  hear  of  no 
other  Church-officer  till  the  year  44,  seven  years 
after  the  appointment  of  the  deacons.  We  find  that 
there  were  then  iu  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  officers 
aamed  Presbyters  (xi.  30)  who  were  the  assistants 
cf  James,  the  chief  administrator  of  that  Church  fxii. 
17).  The  circumstances  of  their  first  appointment 
TJ*  not  recounted.  No  doubt  they  were  similar  to 
*hose  under  which  the  Deacons  were  appointed. 
• he  name  of  Piesbyter  or  Elder  implies  that  the 
men  selected  were  of  mature  age.  By  the  year  44, 
therefore,  there  were  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem — 
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(1)  the  Apostles  holding  the  government  of  the 
whole  body  in  their  own  hands : (2)  Presbyters 
invested  by  the  Apostles  with  authority  for  con- 
ducting public  worship  in  each  congregation  ; (3) 
Deacons  or  Evangelists  similarly  invested  with  the 
esser  power  of  preaching  and  of  baptizing  unbe- 
ievers,  and  of  distributing  the  common  goods 
among  the  brethren.  The  same  order  was  esta- 
dished  in  the  Gentile  Churches  founded  by  St.  Paul, 
the  only  difference  being  that  those  who  were  called 
Presbyters  in  Jerusalem  bore  indifferently  the  name 
of  Bishops  (Phil.  i.  1 ; 1 Tim.  iii.  1,2;  Tit.  i.  7) 
or  of  Presbyters  ( 1 Tim.  v.  17  ; Tit.  i.  5)  elsewhere. 
It  was  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  that  another 
order  of  the  ministry  found  its  exemplar.  James 
the  brother  of  the  Lord  remained  unmolested  dur- 
ing the  persecution  of  Herod  Agrippa  in  the  year 
44,  and  from  this  time  he  is  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  A consideration  of 
Acts  xii.  17;  xv.  13,  19;  Gal.  ii.  2,  9,  12;  Acts 
xxi.  18,  will  remove  all  doubt  on  this  point.  What- 
ever his  pre-eminence  was,  he  appears  to  have 
borne  no  special  title  indicating  it.  The  example  of 
tiie  Mother  Church  of  Jerusalem  was  again  followed 
by  the  Pauline  Churches.  Timothy  and  Titus  had 
probably  no  distinctive  title,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  read  the  Epistles  addressed  to  them  without  see- 
ing that  they  had  an  authority  superior  to  that  of 
the  ordinary  bishops  or  priests  (1  Tim.  iii. ; v.  17, 
19  ; Tit.  i.  5).  Thus,  then,  we  see  that  where  the 
Apostles  were  themselves  able  to  superintend  the 
Churches  that  they  had  founded,  the  Church-officers 
consisted  of — ( 1)  Apostles  ; (2)  Bishops  or  Priests ; 
(3)  Deacons  and  Evangelists.  When  the  Apostles 
were  unable  to  give  personal  superintendence,  they 
delegated  that  power  which  they  had  in  common  to 
one  of  themselves,  as  in  Jerusalem,  or  to  one  in 
whom  they  had  confidence,  as  at  Ephesus  and  in 
Crete.  As  the  Apostles  died  off,  these  Apostolic 
Delegates  necessarily  multiplied.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  when  St.  John  was  the  only 
Apostle  that  now  survived,  they  would  have  been 
established  in  every  country,  as  Crete,  and  in  every 
large  town  where  there  were  several  bishops  or 
priests,  such  as  the  seven  towns  of  Asia  mentioned 
in  the  Book  of  Revelation.  These  superintendents 
appear  to  be  addressed  by  St.  John  under  the  name 
of  Angels.  With  St.  John’s  death  the  Apostolic 
College  was  extinguished,  and  the  Apostolic  Dele- 
gates or  Angels  were  left  to  fill  their  places  in  the 
government  of  the  Church,  not  with  the  full  unre- 
stricted power  of  the  Apostles,  but  with  authority 
only  to  be  exercised  in  limited  districts.  In  the 
next  century  we  find  that  these  officers  bore  the 
name  of  Bishops,  while  those  who  in  the  first  cen- 
tury were  called  indifferently  Presbyters  or  Bishops 
had  now  only  the  title  of  Presbyters.  We  conclude, 
therefore,  that  the  title  bishop  was  gradually  dropped 
by  the  second  order  of  the  ministry,  and  applied 
specifically  to  those  who  represented  what  James, 
Timothy,  and  Titus  had  been  in  the  Apostolic  age. 
— Its  Ext  emit  Growth. — The  3000  souls  that 
were  added  to  the  Apostles  and  to  the  120  brethren 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost  were  increased  daily  by 
new  converts  (Acts  ii.  47,  v.  14).  These  converts 
were  without  exception  Jews  residing  in  Jerusalem, 
whether  speaking  Greek  or  Hebrew  (vi.  1).  After 
seven  or  eight  years  a step  was  made  outwards. 
Philip,  in  his  capacity  of  Evangelist,  preached  Christ 
to  the  Samaritans,  and  admitted  them  into  the 
Church  by  baptism.  The  first  purely  Gentile  con- 
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vert  that  we  hear  of  by  name  is  Sergius  Paulas 
(xiii.  7),  but  we  are  told  that  the  companions  of 
Cornelius  were  Gentiles,  and  by  their  baptism  the 
admission  of  the  Gentiles  was  decided  by  the  agency 
of  St.  Peter,  approved  by  the  Apostles  and  Jewish 
Church  (xi.  18),  not,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
by  the  agency  of  St.  Paul.  This  great  event  took 
place  after  the  peace  caused  by  Caligula’s  perse- 
cution of  the  Jews,  which  occurred  A.  D.  40  (ix. 
31),  and  more  than  a year  before  the  famine,  in 
the  time  of  Claudius,  A.  D.  44  (xi.  26,  29).  Galilee 
had  already  been  evangelized  as  well  as  J udaea  and 
Samaria,  though  the  special  agent  in  the  work  is 
not  declared  (ix.  31).  The  history  of  the  growth 
of  the  Gentile  Church,  so  far  as  we  know  it,  is 
identical  with  the  history  of  St.  Paul.  In  his  three 
journeys  he  earned  Christianity  through  the  chief 
cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece.  — Its  further 
growth. — Three  great  impulses  enlarged  the  boiders 
of  the  Church.  The  first  is  that  which  began  on 
the  dav  of  Pentecost,  and  continued  down  to  the 
conversion  of  Constantine.  By  this  the  Homan 
Empire  was  converted  to  Christ.  The  second  im- 
pulse gathered  within  the  Church  the  hitherto  bar- 
barous nations  formed  by  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic 
tribes.  The  third  impulse  gathered  in  the  Slavo- 
nian nations.  The  first  of  these  impulses  lasted 
to  the  fourth  century  — the  second  to  the  ninth 
century — the  third  (beginning  before  the  second 
hail  ceased)  to  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries. 
—V.  Alterations  in  its  Constitution. — We  have 
said  that  ecclesiastical  authority  resided  (1)  in  the 
Apostles ; (2)  in  the  Apostles  and  the  Deacons ; 
(3)  in  the  Apostles,  the  Presbyters,  ana  the  Dea- 
cons : (4)  in  the  Apostolic  Delegates,  the  Ihesbyters, 
and  the  Deacons ; (5)  in  those  who  succeeded  the 
Apostolic  Delegates,  the  Presbyters,  and  the  Deacons. 
And  to  these  successors  of  the  Ajiostolic  Delegates 
came  to  be  appropriated  the  title  of  Bishop,  which 
was  originally  applied  to  Presbyters.  At  tire  com- 
mencement of  the  second  century  and  thencefor- 
wards  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons  arc  tire 
officers  of  the  Church  wherever  the  Church  existed. 
Bishops  were  looked  on  as  Christ’s  Vicegerents,  and 
as  having  succeeded  to  the  Apostles.  They  re- 
tained iu  their  own  hands  authority  over  presbyters 
and  the  fuuctiou  of  ordination,  but  with  respect  to 
each  other  they  were  equals  whether  their  see  was 
at  Home  or  at  Eugubium.  Within  this  equal  col- 
lege of  bishops  there  soon  arose  difference  of  rank 
though  not  of  order.  Below  the  city-bishops  there 
sprang  up  a class  of  country-bishops  (chorepiscopi). 
Their  positron  was  ambiguous,  and  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury they  began  to  decay  and  gradually  died  out. 
Above  the  city-bishops  there  were,  in  the  secoud 
century  apparently,  Metropolitans,  and  in  the  third, 
Patriarchs  or  Exarchs.  The  metropolitan  was  the 
chief  bishop  in  the  civil  division  of  the  empire  which 
was  called  a province.  The  authority  of  the  patri- 
arch or  exarch  extended  over  the  still  larger  division 
of  the  civil  empire  which  was  called  a diocese.  The 
churches  were  independent  self-ruled  wholes.  The 
only  authority  which  they  recognised  as  capable  of 
controlling  their  separate  action,  was  that  of  an 
Oecumenical  Council  composed  of  delegates  fronr 
each.  It  was  by  John  of  Constantinople  that  the 
first  overt  attempt  at  erecting  a Papal  Monarchy 
was  made;  and  by  Gregory  the  Great  of  Home,  in 
cousequeuce,  it  was  fiercely  and  indignantly  de- 
nounced. From  this  time  the  federal  character  of 
the  constitution  of  the  Church  was  over  thrown.  In 
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the  West  it  became  wholly  despotic,  and  in  the  East, 
though  the  theory  of  aristocratical  government  was 
and  is  maintained,  the  still-cherished  title  of  Oecu- 
menical Patriarch  indicates  thnt  it  is  weakness 
which  has  prevented  Constantinople  from  erecting 
at  least  an  Eastern  if  she  could  not  an  Universal 
Monarchy.  In  the  sixteenth  century  a further 
change  of  constitution  occurred.  A great  part  of 
Europe  revolted  from  the  Western  despotism.  The 
Churches  of  England  and  Sweden  returned  to,  or 
rather  retained,  the  episcopal  form  of  government 
after  the  model  of  the  first  centuries.  In  parts  of 
Germany,  of  France,  of  Switzerland,  and  of  Great 
Britain  a Presbyterian,  or  still  less  defined,  form 
was  adopted,  while  Home  tightened  her  hold  on 
her  yet  remaining  subjects,  and  by  destroying  all 
peculiarities  of  national  liturgy  and  custom,  and, 
by  depressing  the  order'  of  bishops  except  as  inter- 
preters of  her  decrees,  converted  that  part  of  the 
Church  over  which  she  had  sway  into  a jealous 
centralized  absolutism.  — VI.  Definitions  of  the 
Church. — The  Greek  Church  gives  the  following: 
“ The  Church  is  a divinely  instituted  community 
of  men,  united  by  the  orthodox  faith,  the  law  of 
God,  the  hierarchy,  and  the  Sacraments."  The 
Latin  Church  defines  it  “ the  company  of  Chris- 
tians knit  together  by  tire  profession  of  the  same 
faith  and  the  communion  of  the  same  Sacraments, 
under  the  government  of  lawful  pastors,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  Roman  bishop  as  the  only  Vicar  of  Christ 
upon  earth.”  The  Church  of  England,  “ a congre- 
gation of  faithful  men  in  which  the  pure  word  of 
God  is  preached,  and  the  Sacraments  be  duly  minis- 
tered according  to  Christ's  ordinance  in  all  those 
things  that  of  necessity  are  requisite  to  the  same. 
The  Lutheran  Church,  “ a congregation  of  saints  in 
which  the  Gospel  is  rightly  taught  and  the  Sacra- 
ments rightly  administered.”  The  Confessio  Hel- 
vetica, “ a congregation  of  faithful  men  called,  or 
collected  out  of  the  world,  the  communion  of  all 
saints.”  The  Confessio  Saxonica,  “ a congregation 
of  men  embracing  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  rightly 
using  the  Sacraments.”  The  Confessio  Belgica,  “ a 
true  congregation,  or  assembly  of  all  faithful  Chris- 
tians who  look  for  the  whole  of  their  salvation  from 
Jesus  Christ  alone,  as  being  washed  by  His  blood, 
and  sanctified  and  sealed  by  His  Spirit."  These 
definitions  show  the  difficulty  in  which  the  different 
sections  of  the  divided  Church  find  themselves  in 
framing  a definition  which  will  at  once  accord  with 
the  statements  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  be  applicable 
to  the  present  state  of  the  Christian  world,  "e 
must  not  expect  to  see  the  Church  of  Holy  Scripture 
actually  existing  in  its  perfection  on  earth.  It  15 
not  to  be  found,  thus  perfect,  either  in  the  collected 
fragments  of  Christendom,  or  still  less  in  any  one  oi 
these  fragments ; though  it  is  possible  thnt  one  ot 
those  fragments  more  than  another  may  approach 
the  Scriptural  and  Apostolic  ideal.— VII.  The  / at 
and  Attributes  of  the  Church. — The  Nicene  t ra>.  ' 
is  the  especial  and  authoritative  exponent  of  the 
Church’s  faith.  We  have  the  Western  form  of  tjw 
same  Creed  in  that  which  is  called  the  Creed  of  the 
Apostles — a name  probably  derived  from  its  having 
been  the  local  Creed  of  Rome,  which  was  the  chiet 
Apostolic  see  of  the  West.  An  expansion  ot  the 
same  Creed,  made  in  order  to  meet  the  Arinn  errors, 
is  found  in  the  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius.  The  attri- 
butes of  the  Church  are  drawn  from  the  expression- 
of  the  Creeds.  The  (’hutch  is  described  as  G‘ie. 
Holy,  Catholic,  Apostolic.  Its  Unity  consists  u» 
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faring  one  object  of  worship  (Eph.  iv.  6),  one  Hoad 
{£plu  iv.  15),  one  body  (Rom.  xii.  5),  one  Spirit 
(Ljsh.  ir.  4),  one  faith  rib-  13),  hope  (ib.  12),  love 
(iCer.  xiil.  13),  the  same  sacraments  (ib.  x.  17), 
iscpline  and  worship  (Acts  ii.  42).  Its  Holiness 
c*pods  on  its  Head  nnd  Spirit,  the  means  of  grace 
winch  it  offers,  and  the  holiness  that  it  demands  of 
ia  members  (Eph.  iv.  24).  Its  Catholicity  consists 
s its  being  composed  of  many  national  Churches, 
k&  confined  as  the  Jewish  Church  to  one  country 
(Mark  rvi.  15);  in  its  enduring  to  the  end  of  time 
(Ha if.  xxviii.  20);  in  its  teaching  the  whole  truth, 
;sA  having  at  its  disposal  all  the  means  of  grace 
fv-chsafied  to  man.  Its  Apostolicity  in  being  built  on 
tia  foundation  of  the  Apostles  ( Eph.  ii.20),  and  con- 
tooing  in  their  doctrine  and  fellowship  (Actsii.  42). 

Chush 'an-Riahfltha'im,  the  king  of  Mesopotamia 
■*ao  oppressed  Israel  during  eight  years  in  the  gene- 
ration immediately  following  Joshua  (Judg.  iii.  8). 
The  seat  of  his  dominion  was  probably  the  region 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  Khabour.  Chushan- 
Rhfcathaim’s  yoke  was  broken  from  the  neck  of  the 
of  Israel  at  the  end  of  eight  years  by  Othniel, 
Caleb's  nephew  (Judg.  iii.  10),  and  nothing  more 
a beard  of  Mesopotamia  as  an  aggressive  power. 
The  rise  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  about  B.C.  1270, 
woald  naturally  reduce  the  bordering  nations  to 

UREg&iScsnce. 

Chu'ii,  a place  named  only  in  Judith  vii.  18,  as 
taar  FJkrebel,  and  upon  the  brook  Mochmur. 

Cku'ia  (propierly  Grozas),  the  house-steward  of 
Herod  Antipas  (Luke  viii.  8). 

Cie'ear.  [Jordan.] 

Cilicia,  a maritime  province  in  the  S.E.  of  Asia 
bordering  on  Pamphylia  in  the  W.,  Lycaonia 
Cip^adocia  in  the  N.,  and  Syria  in  the  E. 
Lofty  taR&tain  chains  separate  it  from  these  pro- 
■riacet,  MctaAmanus  fiom  Syria,  and  Antitaurus 
6om  Cappadocia.  The  western  portion  of  the  pro- 
viace  u atexcted  with  the  ridges  of  Antitaurus, 
aad  »ss  decominated  Trachaea,  rough , in  contra- 
ditioctm  to  Pedias,  the  level  district  in  the  E. 
The  ctosaum  between  the  Jews  and  Cilicia  dates 
fwa  the  time  when  it  became  pxirt  of  the  Syrian 
krigdem.  In  the  Apostolic  age  they  were  still 
thee  ia  considerable  numbers  (Acts  vi.  9).  Cilicia 
w**  from  its  geographical  position  the  high  road 
betWFtB  Syria  and  the  West ; it  was  also  the  native 
oocctty  of  SL  Paul ; hence  it  was  visited  by  him, 
fetly,  soon  after  his  conversion  (Gal.  i.  21  ; Acts 
**•  30) ; and  again  in  his  second  apostolical  journey, 
wt«  he  entered  it  on  the  side  of  Syria,  and  crossed 
Ant.taurus  by  the  Pylae  Ciliciae  into  Lycaonia 
(Acts  it.  41). 

Cinnamon,  a well-known  aromatic  substance, 
the  rad  of  the  Lcmrua  cinnwnomum,  called  Ko- 
rxertdo-gouhah  in  Ceylon.  It  is  mentioned  in  Ex. 
xxx  23  as  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  holy 
anointing  oil,  which  Moses  was  commanded  to  pre- 
pare— in  Frov.  vii.  17  as  a perfume  for  the  bed — 
*ad  in  Cant.  iv.  14  as  one  of  the  plants  of  the 
garden  which  is  the  image  of  the  spouse.  In  Rev. 
xriii.  13  it  is  enumerated  among  the  merchandize 
<»f  Uk  great  Babylon.  It  was  imported  into  Judaea 
by  the  Phoenicians  or  by  the  Arabians,  and  is  now 
fotmd  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  China,  &c.,  but  chiefly, 
and  c»f  the  best  quality,  in  the  S.W.  part  of  Ceylon. 
Sr  E. Tencent  believes  that  it  first  reached  India  ami 
Phoenicia  overland  by  way  of  Persia  from  China,  and 
that  at  a later  period  the  cassia  of  the  Troglodytic 
coast  supplanted  the  cinnamon  of  the  far  East. 
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Cin'neroth,  All,  a district  named  with  the  “ land 
of  Kaphtali " and  other  northern  places  as  having 
beeu  laid  waste  by  Benhadad  (1  K.  xv.  20).  It 
was  possibly  the  small  enclosed  district  north  of 
Tiberias,  and  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  afterwards 
known  as  “ the  plain  of  Genuesareth.” 

Cira'ma.  The  people  of  Grama  and  Gabdes 
came  up  with  Zorobabel  from  Babylon  (1  Eadr. 
v.  20). 

Circumdaion  was  peculiarly,  though  not  exclu- 
sively, a Jacish  rite.  It  was  enjoined  upxm  Abra- 
ham, the  father  of  tire  nation,  by  God,  at  the 
institution,  and  as  the  token,  of  the  Covenant, 
which  assured  to  him  nnd  his  descendants  the 
promise  of  the  Messiah  (Gen.  xvii.).  It  was  thus 
made  a necessary  condition  of  Jewish  nationality. 
Every  male  child  was  to  be  circumcised  when  eight 
days  old  (Lev.  xii.  3)  on  pain  of  death.  If  tire 
eighth  day  were  a Sabbath  the  rite  was  not  post- 
pxmed  (John  vii.  22,  23).  Slaves,  whether  home- 
boni  or  purchased,  were  circumcised  (Gen.  xvii. 
12,  13);  and  foreigners  must  have  their  males 
circumcised  before  they  could  be  allowed  to  partake 
of  the  passover  (Ex.  xii.  48),  or  become  Jewish 
citizens.  The  operation,  which  was  performed  with 
a sharp  instrument  (Ex.  iv.  25  ; Josh.  v.  2),  was  a 
painful  one,  at  least  to  grown  persons  (Gen.  xxxiv. 
25 ; Josh.  v.  8).  It  seems  to  have  been  customary 
to  name  a child  when  it  was  circumcised  (Luke  i. 
59).  The  use  of  circumcision  by  other  nations 
besides  the  Jews  is  to  be  gathered  almost  entirely 
from  sources  extraneous  to  the  Bible.  The  rite  has 
been  found  to  prevail  extensively  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times  ; and  among  some  nations,  as,  for 
instance,  the  Abyssinians,  Nubians,  modem  Egyp- 
tians, and  Hottentots,  a similar  custom  is  said  to  be 
practised  by  both  sexes.  The  biblical  notice  of  the 
rite  describes  it  as  distinctively  Jewish  ; so  that  in 
the  N.  T.  “the  circumcision”  (77  ivtpnofiT])  and 
“ the  uncircumcision  " (ri  axpofivinla)  are  frequently 
used  as  synonyms  for  the  Jews  and  the  Gentiles. 
Circumcision  certainly  belonged  to  the  Jews  as  it 
did  to  no  other  people,  by  virtue  of  its  divine  insti- 
tution, of  the  religious  privileges  which  were  at- 
tached to  it,  and  of  the  strict  regulations  which 
enforced  its  observance.  Moreover,  the  O.  T.  his- 
tory incidentally  discloses  the  fact  that  many,  if 
not  all,  of  the  nations  with  whom  they  came  in 
contact  were  uncircumcised.  The  origin  of  the 
custom  amongst  one  large  section  of  those  Gentiles 
who  follow  it,  is  to  be  found  in  the  biblical  record 
of  the  circumcision  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xvii.  25). 
Josephus  relates  that  the  Arabians  circumcise  after 
the  thirteenth  year,  because  Ishmael,  the  founder  of 
their  nation,  was  circumcised  at  that  age.  Though 
Mohammed  did  not  enjoin  circumcision  in  the  Ko- 
ran, he  was  circumcised  himself,  according  to  the 
custom  of  his  country;  and  circumcision  is  now  as 
common  amongst  the  Mohammedans  as  amongst 
the  Jews.  The  process  of  restoring  a circumcised 
j>erson  to  his  natural  condition  by  a surgical  opera- 
tion was  sometimes  undergone.  Some  of  the  Jews 
in  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  wishing  to 
assimilate  themselves  to  the  heathen  around  them, 
built  a gymnasium  (yv/xvdatov)  at  Jerusalem,  and 
that  they  might  not  be  known  to  be  Jews  when 
they  appeared  naked  in  the  games,  “made  them- 
selves unciicumcised”  (1  Mace.  i.  15).  Against 
having  recourse  to  this  practice,  from  an  excessive 
anti-Judaistic  tendency,  St.  Paul  cautions  the  Co- 
rinthians (1  Cor.  vii.  18).  The  attitude  which 
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Christianity,  at  its  introduction,  assumed  towards 
circumcision  was  one  of  absolute  hostility,  so  far  as 
the  necessity  of  the  rite  to  salvation,  or  its  posses- 
sion of  any  religious  or  moral  worth  were  con- 
cerned (Acts  xv.  ; Gal.  v.  2)!  The  Abyssinian 
Christians  still  practise  circumcision  as  a national 
custom*  An  ethical  idea  is  attached  to  circum- 
cision even  in  the  0.  T.  (Ex.  vi.  12,  80  ; Jer.  vi. 
10  ; Lev.  xxvi.  41),  because  circumcision  was  tho 
symbol  of  purity  (see  Is.  lii.  1). 

Cis,  Acts  xiii.  21.  [Kish,  1.] 

Ci'sai,  Estb.  xi.  2.  [Kisii,  2.J 
Cistern,  a receptacle  for  water,  either  conducted 
from  an  external  spring,  or  proceeding  from  rain- 
fall. The  dryness  of  the  summer  mouths  between 
May  and  September,  in  Syria,  and  the  scarcity  of 
springs  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  make  it  ueces- 
sary  to  collect  in  reservoirs  and  cisterns  the  rain- 
water, of  which  abundance  falls  in  the  intermediate 
period.  The  larger  sort  of  public  tanks  or  reser- 
voirs, in  Arabic  Birkeh , Hebr.  Berecah,  are  usually 
called  in  A.  V.  “ pool,”  while  for  the  smaller  and 
more  private  it  is  convenient  to  reserve  the  name 
cistern.  Both  birkehs  and  cisterns  arc  frequent 
throughout  the  whole  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  On 
the  long  forgotten  way  from  Jericho  to  Bethel, 
“ broken  cisterns  ” of  high  antiquity  are  found  at 
regular  intervals.  Jerusalem,  described  by  Strabo 
as  well  supplied  with  water,  in  a dry  neighbour- 
hood, depends  mainly  for  this  upon  its  cisterns,  of 
which  almost  every  private  house  possesses  one  or 
more,  excavated  in  the  rock  on  which  the  city  is 
built.  The  cisterns  have  usually  a round  opening 
at  the  top,  sometimes  built  up  with  stonework 
above  and  furnished  with  a curb  and  a wheel  for 
the  bucket  (Eccl.  xii.  6),  so  that  they  liave  exter- 
nally much  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  well. 
The  water  is  conducted  into  them  frcm  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  during  the  rainy  season,  and  with  care 
remains  sweet  during  the  whole  summer  aud  au- 
tumn. lu  this  manner  most  of  the  larger  houses 
and  public  buildings  are  supplied.  Empty  cisterns 
were  sometimes  used  as  prisons  and  places  of  con- 
finement. Joseph  was  cast  into  a “pit"  (Gen. 
xxxvii.  22),  and  his  “ dungeon  ” in  Egypt  is  called 
by  the  same  name  (xli.  14).  Jeremiah  was  thrown 
into  a miry  though  empty  cistern,  whose  depth  is 
indicated  by  the  cords  used  to  let  him  down  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  G). 

Cithern  (1  Macc.  iv.  54),  a musical  instrument, 
resembling  a guitar,  roost  probably  of  Greek  origin, 
employed  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  introduced  by  the 
Hebrews  into  Palestine  on  their  return  thither  after 
the  Babylonian  captivity.  With 
respect  to  the  shape  of  the  Cithern 
or  Cithara  mentioned  in  the  Apo- 
crypha, the  opinion  of  the  learned 
is  divided:  according  to  some  it 
resembled  in  form  the  Greek  delta 
A,  others  represent  it  as  a half- 
moon, and  others  again  like  the 
modem  guitar.  In  many  eastern 
countries  it  is  still  in  use  with 
strings,  varying  in  number  from 
three  to  twenty-four.  Under  the 
name  of  Koothir,  the  traveller 
Niebuhr  describes  it  as  a wooden 
plate  or  dish,  with  a hole  beneath  and  a piece  of 
skin  stretched  above  like  a drum.  In  Mendelssohu’s 
edition  of  the  Psalms,  the  Koothir  or  Kathrus  is 
described  by  the  accompanying  figure. 


Cities.  1.  'Ar,  and  also  '/r:  2.  Kiryath ; pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  name  for  city,  but  seldom 
used  in  prose  as  a general  name  for  town.  The 
classification  of  the  human  race  into  dwellers  in 
towns  and  nomade  wanderers  (Gen.  iv.  20,  22) 
seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  etymological  sense  of 
both  words,  ns  places  of  security  against  an  enemy, 
distinguished  from  the  unwalled  village  or  hamlet, 
whose  resistance  is  more  easily  overcome  by  the 
marauding  tribes  of  the  desert.  The  earliest  notice 
in  Scripture  of  dty-boilding  is  of  Enoch  by  Chin, 
in  the  land  of  his  exile  (Gen.  iv.  17).  After  tlw 
confusion  of  tongues,  the  descendants  of  Nimrod 
founded  Babel,  Erecb,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  the 
laud  of  Shinar,  and  Asshur,  a branch  from  the  same 
stock,  built  Nineveh,  Rehoboth-by-the-river,  CaLih, 
and  Resen,  the  last  being  “ a great  city."  A sub- 
sequent passage  mentions  Sidon,  Gaza,  Sodom,  Go* 
morrah,  Admali,  Zeboim,  and  Lasha,  as  cities  of 
the  Canaauites,  but  without  implying  for  them 
antiquity  equal  to  that  of  Nineveh  and  the  rest 
(Gen.  x.  10-12,  19,  xi.  3,  9,  xxxvi.  37).  The 
earliest  description  of  a city,  properly  so  called,  is 
that  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xix.  1-22)  ; but  it  is  certain 
that  from  very  early  times  cities  existed  on  the 
sites  of  Jerusalem,  Hebron,  and  Damascus.  Hebron 
is  said  to  have  been  built  seven  years  before  Zoaa 
(Tanis)  in  Egypt,  and  is  thus  the  only  Syrian  town 
which  presents  the  elements  of  a date  for  its  foun- 
dation (Num.  xiii.  22).  Even  before  the  time  of 
Abraham  there  were  cities  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xil.  14, 
15 ; Num.  xiii.  22),  and  the  Israelites,  during  their 
sojourn  there,  were  employed  in  building  or  forti- 
fying the  “ treasure  cities  ” of  Pithom  and  Ramuses 
(Ex.  i.  11).  Meanwhile  the  settled  inhabitants  ot 
Syria  on  both  sides  of  the  Joixlan  had  grown  in 
power  and  in  number  of  “fenced  cities,”  which 
were  occupied  and  perhaps  partly  rebuilt  or  fortified 
after  the  conquest.  But  from  some  of  these  the 
possessore  were  not  expelled  till  a late  period,  acl 
Jerusalem  itself  was  not  captured  till  the  time  of 
David  (2  Sam.  v.  6,  9).  From  this  time  the  He- 
brews became  a city-dwelling  and  agricultural  rather 
than  a pastoral  people.  David  enlarged  Jerusalem, 
and  Solomon,  besides  embellishing  his  capital,  also 
built  or  rebuilt  Tadmor  (Palmyra),  Gezer,  Reth- 
horon,  Hazor,  and  Megiddo,  besides  store-cities 
(2  Sam.  v.  7,  9,  10;  1 K.  ix.  15-18  ; 2 Chr.  viii. 
G).  Collections  of  houses  in  Syria  for  social  habi- 
tation may  be  classed  under  three  heads : — 1 • cities ; 

2.  towns  with  citadels  or  towers  for  resort  and 
defence  ; 3.  unwalled  villages.  The  cities  may  be 
assumed  to  have  been  in  almost  all  cases  “ fenced 
cities.”  But  around  the  city,  especially  in  pea«- 
able  times,  lay  undefended  suburbs  (1  Chr.  vi.  57  ; 
Num.  xxxv.  1-5 ; Josh,  xxi.),  to  which  the  privi- 
leges of  the  city  extended.  The  city  thus  became 
the  citadel,  while  the  population  overflowed  into 
the  suburbs  (1  Macc.  xi.  61).  The  absence  ot 
walls  as  indicating  security  in  peaceable  times,  » 
illustrated  by  the  prophet  Zechariah  (ii.  4;  1 h. 
iv.  25).  According  to  Eastern  custom,  special 
cities  were  appointed  to  furnish  special  supplies  ioi 
the  service  of  the  state.  Governors  for  these  an< 
their  surrounding  districts  were  appointed  by  Davi 
and  by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  7,  ix.  19;  1 Chr.  kt“- 
25;  2 Chr.  xvii.  12,  xxi.  3;  1 Macc.  x.  39).  *° 
this  practice  our  Lord  alludes  in  his  parable  o!  * * 
pounds.  In  many  Eastern  cities  much  space  is 
occupied  by  gardens,  and  thus  the  size  of  the  city  ** 
greatly  increased.  The  vast  extent  of  Nineveh  a 
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of  Babylon  may  thus  be  in  part  accounted  for.  In 
most  Oriental  cities  the  streets  are  extremely  nar- 
row, seldom  allowing  more  than  two  loaded  camels, 
or  one  camel  and  two  foot  passengeis,  to  pass  each 
other,  though  it  is  clear  that  some  of  the  streets  of 
Nineveh  must  have  been  wide  enough  for  chariots 
to  pass  (Nah.  ii.  4).  The  open  spaces  near  the 
gates  of  towns  were  in  ancient  times,  as  they  are 
still,  used  as  places  of  assembly  by  the  elders,  of 
holding  courts  by  kings  and  judges,  and  of  general 
report  by  citizens  (Gen.  xxiii.  10;  Ruth  iv.  1; 
Malt.  vi.  5;  Luke  xiii.  26,  &c.).  They  were  also 
used  as  places  of  public  exposure  by  way  of  punish* 
oent  Jer.  xx.  2 ; Am.  v.  10), 

Cities  of  Refuge.  Six  Levitical  cities  specially 
chosen  for  refuge  to  the  involuntary  homicide  until 
released  from  banishment  by  the  death  of  the  high- 
priest  (Xum.  xxxv.  6,  13,  15;  Josh.  xx.  2,  7,  9). 
Th  ru  were  three  on  each  side  of  Jordan.  1.  Ke- 
desu,  in  Xaphtali  (1  Chr.  vi.  76).  2.  Sheciikm, 
m Mount  £phraim  (Josh.  xxi.  21 ; 1 Chr.  vi.  67 ; 
2 Chr.  x.  1).  3.  Heurox,  in  Judah  (Josh.  xxi. 

13 ; 2 Sam.  v.  5 ; 1 Chr.  vi.  55,  xxix.  27  ; 2 Chr. 
xi.  10).  4.  On  the  E.  side  of  Jordan — Bezer,  in 
the  tribe  of  Reuben,  in  the  plains  of  Moab  (Deut. 
hr.  43;  Josh.  xx.  8,  xxi.  36;  1 Macc.  ▼.  26). 
5.  Ramoth-Gilkad,  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Deut. 
ir.  43  ; Josh.  xxi.  38  ; IK.  xxii.  3).  6.  Golan, 
in  Bashan,  in  the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (Deut.  iv. 
43;  Josh.  xxi.  27  ; 1 Chr.  vi.  71).  Maimonides 
says  all  the  48  Levitical  cities  had  the  privilege  of 
toylum,  but  that  the  six  refuge-cities  were  required 
to  receive  and  lodge  the  homicide  gratuitously. 
Tte  directions  respecting  the  refuge-cities  present 
wne  difficulties  in  interpretation.  The  Levitical 
ctje  were  to  have  a space  of  1000  cubits  (about 
583  Tunis)  beyond  the  city  wall  for  pasture  and 
ether  proposes.  Presently  after,  2000  cubits  arc 
ordered  to  be  the  suburb  limit  (Num.  xxxv.  4,  5). 
The  solution  of  the  difficulty  may  be,  either  the 
2000  cabits  are  to  be  added  to  the  1000  as  “ fields 
of  the  suburbs’'  (Lev.  xxv.  34),  or  the  additional 
2000  cubits  were  a special  gift  to  the  refuge-cities, 
whilst  the  other  Levitical  cities  had  only  1000 
cubits  for  suburb. 

Citims,  1 Macc.  viii.  5.  [Chittiji.] 

Citizenship.  The  use  of  this  terra  in  Scripture 
has  exclusive  reference  to  the  usages  of  the  Roman 
enpire.  The  privilege  of  Roman  citizenship  was 
originally  acquired  in  various  ways,  as  by  purchase 
(Arts  xxii.  28),  by  military  services,  by  favour, 
or  by  manumission.  The  right  once  obtained  de- 
scended to  a man’s  children  (Acts  xxii.  28).  Among 
the  privileges  attached  to  citizenship,  we  may  note 
that  a man  could  not  be  bound  or  imprisoned  with- 
out a formal  trial  (Acts  xxii.  29),  still  less  be 
K&Uiged  (Acts  xvi.  37 ; Cic.  in  Terr.  v.  63,  66). 
Another  privilege  attaching  to  citizenship  was  the 
appeal  from  a provincial  tribunal  to  the  emperor 
at  Home  (Acts  xxv.  11). 

Citron.  [Api*le  Tree.] 

Clauda  (Acts  xxvii.  16).  A small  island  nearly 
dee  \V.  of  Cape  Matala  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete, 
and  nearly  due  S.  of  Phoenice.  It  is  still  called 
Clmidojityi,  or  Qavdonesi,  by  the  Greeks,  which 
the  Italians  have  corrupted  into  Gozzo.  The  ship 
which  conveyed  St.  Paul  was  seized  by  the  gale  a 
little  after  passing  Ca|>e  Matala,  when  on  her  way 
from  Fair  Havens  to  Phoenice  (Acts  xxvii.  12-17). 
The  storm  came  down  from  the  island  (v.  14),  and 
there  was  danger  lest  the  ship  should  be  driven  into 
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the  African  Syrtis  (v.  17).  It  is  added  that  she 
was  driven  to  Clauda  and  inn  under  the  lee  of  it 
(v.  16).  The  gale  came  from  the  N.E.,  or  E.N.E. 
Under  the  lee  of  Clauda  there  would  be  smooth 
water. 

Clau  dia,  aChristian  woman  mentioned  in  2 Tim. 
iv.  21,  as  saluting  Timotheus.  There  is  reason  for 
supposing  that  this  Claudia  was  a British  maiden, 
daughter  of  king  Cogidubnus,  an  ally  of  Rome, 
who  took  the  name  of  his  imperial  patron,  Tiberius 
Claudius.  She  appears  to  have  beeoine  the  wife  of 
Pudens,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  same  verse. 

Claa'dius,  fourth  Roman  emperor,  reigned  from 
41  to  54  a.d.  He  was  the  son  of  Nero  Drusus, 
was  bora  in  Lyons  Aug.  1,  u.c.  9 or  10,  and  lived 
private  and  unknown  till  the  day  of  his  being  called 
to  the  throne,  January  24,  a.d.  41.  He  was  no- 
minated to  the  supreme  power  mainly  through  the 
influence  of  Herod  Agrippa  the  First.  In  the  reign 
of  Claudius  there  were  several  famines,  arising 
from  unfavourable  harvests,  and  one  such  occurred 
in  Palestine  and  Syria  (Acts  xi.  28-30)  under  the 
procurators  Cuspius  Fad  us  and  Tiberius  Alexander, 
which  perhaps  lasted  some  years.  Claudius  was 
induced  by  a tumult  of  the  Jews  in  Rome,  to  expel 
them  from  the  city  (cf.  Acts  xviii.  2).  The  date 
of  this  event  is  uncertain.  After  a weak  and  foolish 
reign  he  was  poisoned  by  his  fourth  wife  Agrippina, 
the  mother  of  Nero,  Oct.  13,  A.D.  54. 

Clau'diua  Lys'ias.  [Lysias.] 

Clay.  As  the  sediment  of  water  remaining  in 
pits  or  iu  streets,  the  word  is  used  frequently  in 
O.  T.  (Is.  lvii.  20;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6 ; Ps.  xviii.  42), 
and  in  N.  T.  (John  ix.  6),  a mixture  of  sand  or 
dust  with  spittle.  It  is  also  found  in  the  sense  of 
potter’s  clay  (Is.  xli.  25).  The  word  most  com- 
monly used  for  “ potter's  clay”  is  chomcr  (Ex.  i. 
14;  Job  iv.  19;  Is.  xxix.  16;  Jer.  xviii.  4,  &c.). 
The  great  seat  of  the  pottery  of  the  present  day  in 
Palestine  is  Gaza,  where  are  made  the  vessels  in 
dark  blue  clay  so  frequently  met  with.  Another 
use  of  clay  was  for  sealing  (Job  xxxviii.  14).  Wine 
jars  in  Egypt  were  sometimes  sealed  with  clay; 
mummy  pits  were  sealed  with  the  same  substance, 
and  remains  of  clay  are  still  found  adhering  to  the 
stone  door-jambs.  Our  Lord’s  tomb  may  have 
been  thus  sealed  (Matt,  xxvii.  66),  ns  also  the 
earthen  vessel  containing  the  evidences  of  Jeremiah’s 
purchase  (Jer.  xxxii.  14).  The  seal  used  for  public 
documents  was  rolled  on  the  moist  clay,  and  the 
tablet  was  then  placed  in  the  fire  and  baked.  The 
practice  of  sealing  doors  with  clay  to  facilitate  ue- 
tectiou  in  case  of  malpractice  is  still  common  in 
the  East. 

Clem'ent  (Phil.  iv.  3),  a fellow-labourer  of  St. 
Paul,  when  he  was  at  Philippi.  Jt  was  generally 
believed  in  the  ancient  church,  that  this  Clement 
was  identical  with  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  who  after- 
wards became  so  celebrated. 

Cle’opas,  one  of  the  two  disciples  who  were 
going  to  Emmaus  on  the  day  of  the  resurrection 
(Luke  xxiv.  18).  It  is  a question  whether  this 
Cleopas  is  to  be  considered  as  identical  with 
Cleoi’Has  (accur.  Clopas)  or  Alphacus  in  John 
xix.  25.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  safer  to  doubt 
their  identity. 

Cleopat'ra.  1,  “ The  wife  of  Ptolemy  ” (Esth. 
xi.  1)  was  probably  the  granddaughter  of  Antiochus, 
and  wife  of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor.— 2.  A daughter 
of  Ptol.  VI.  Philometor  and  Cleopatra  (1),  who 
was  married  first  to  Alexander  Balas  u.C.  150 
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(l  Macc.  x.  58),  and  afterwards  given  bv  her  father 
to  Demetrius  Nicator  when  lie  invaded  Syria  (1  Mncc. 
xi.  12).  During  the  captivity  of  Demetrius  in 
Parthia,  Cleopatra  married  his  brother  Antiochus 
VII.  Sidctes.  She  afterwards  murdered  Seleucus, 
her  eldest  son  by  Demetrius ; and  at  length  was 
herself  poisoned  B.C.  120  by  a draught  which  she 
had  prepared  for  her  second  son  Antiochus  VIII. 

Cle'ophas.  [Cleopas;  Alphaecs.] 

Clothing.  [Dress.] 

Cloud.  The  shelter  given,  and  refreshment  of 
rain  promised,  by  clouds,  give  them  their  peculiar 
prominence  in  Oriental  imagery,  and  the  individual 
cloud  in  an  ordinarily  cloudless  region  becomes  well 
defined  and  is  dwelt  upon  like  the  individual  tree 
in  the  bare  landscape.  When  a cloud  appeal's, 
rain  is  ordinarily  apprehended,  and  thus  the  “cloud 
without  rain’*  becomes  a proverb  for  the  man  of 
promise  without  performance  (Prov.  xvi.  15  ; Is. 
xviii.  4,  xxv.  5;  Jude  12  ; comp.  Prov.  xxv.  14). 
The  cloud  is  a figure  of  transitoriness  (Job  xsx. 
15;  Hos.  vi.  4),  and  of  whatever  intercepts  divine 
favour  or  human  supplication  (Lain.  ii.  1,  iii.  44). 
Being  the  least  substantial  of  visible  forms,  it  is 
the  one  amongst  material  things  which  suggests 
most  easily  spiritual  being.  Hence  it  is  the  recog- 
nised machinery  by  which  supernatural  appearances 
are  introduced  (Is.  xix.  1 ; Ez.  i.  4 ; Rev.  i.  7).  A 
bright  cloud,  at  any  rate  at  times,  visited  and 
rested  on  the  Mercy  Seat  (Ex.  xxix.  42,  43 ; 1 K. 

viii.  10,  11  ; 2 Chr.  v.  14;  Ez.  xliii.  4)  and  was 
by  later  writera  named  Shechinah. 

Cloud,  Pillar  of.  This  was  the  active  form  of 
the  symbolical  glorv-cloud,  betokening  God's  pre- 
sence to  lead  His  chosen  host,  or  to  inquire  and 
visit  offences,  ns  the  luminous  cloud  of  the  sanc- 
tum y exhibited  the  same  under  nn  aspect  of  repose. 
The  cloud,  which  became  a pillar  when  the  host 
moved,  seems  to  have  rested  at  other  times  on  the 
tabernacle,  whence  God  is  said  to  have  M come  down 
in  the  pillar”  (Num.  xii.  5 ; so  Ex.  xxxiii.  9,  10). 
It  preceded  the  host,  apparently  resting  on  the  ark 
which  led  the  way  (Ex.  xiii.  21,  xl.  36,  &c. ; Num. 

ix.  15-23,  x.  34). 

Cnidus  is  mentioned  in  1 Macc.  xv.  23,  ns  one 
of  the  Greek  cities  which  contained  Jewish  residents 
in  the  2nd  century  n.c.,  and  in  Acts  xxvii.  7,  as  a 
harbour  which  was  passed  by  St.  Paul  after  leaving 
Myra,  and  before  running  under  the  lee  of  Crete. 
It  was  a city  of  great  consequence,  situated  at  the 
extreme  S.W.  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor,  on  a 
promontory  now  caller!  Cape  Crio,  which  projects 
between  the  islands  of  Cos  and  Khodes  (see  Acts 
xxi.  1).  All  the  remains  of  Cnidus  show  that  it 
must  have  been  a city  of  great  magnificence. 

Coal.  In  A.  V.  this  word  represents  no  less  than 
five  different  Ileb.  words.  1.  The  first  and  most 
frequently  used  is  gachcleth , a live  ember,  burning 
fuel,  as  distinguished  from  pecham  (Prov.  xxvi. 
21).  In  2 Sam.  xxii.  9,  13,  “coals  of  fire”  are 
put  metaphorically  lor  the  lightnings  proceeding 
from  God  (Ps.  xviii.  8,  12,  13,'cxl.  10).  In  Prov. 
xxv.  22  we  have  the  proverbial  expression,  “Thou 
shalt  heap. coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,”  which  has 
been  adopted  by  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  xii.  20,  and  by 
which  is  metaphorically  expressed  the  burning  shame 
and  confusion  which  men  must  feel  when  their  evil 
is  requited  by  good.— 2.  Pecham.  In  Prov.  xxvi. 
21,  this  word  clearly  signifies  fuel  not  yet  lighted. 
The  fuel  meant  in  the  above  passages  is  probably 
charcoal,  and  not  coal  in  our  sense  of  the  word,— 


3.  Petscph,  or  Pitspah.  In  the  narrative  of  Elijah’s 
miraculous  meal  (1  K.  xix.  6)  the  woixi  is  used  to 
describe  the  mode  in  which  the  cake  was  baked,  viz. 
on  a hot  stone,  as  is  still  usual  in  the  East  Jlits- 
jhVi  in  Is.  vi.  6,  properly  means  “ a hot  stone."— 

4.  Peshcph  in  Hab.  iii.  5,  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
“burning  coals,” ‘and  in  the  margin  “burning 
diseases.”  The  former  meaning  is  supported  by 
Cant.  viii.  6,  the  latter  by  Deut.  xxxii.  24.-5. 
Shlchdr , Lam.  iv.  8,  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  “ then- 
visage  is  blacker  than  a coal,”  or  in  the  mrug, 
“ darker  than  blackness.” 

Coat  [Dress.] 

Cock.  There  appears  to  be  no  mention  of  do- 
mestic poultry  in  the  O.  T.  In  the  N.  T.  the 
“ cock  ” is  mentioned  in  reference  to  St  Peter’* 
denial  of  our  Lord,  and  indirectly  in  the  word 
“cock-crowing”  (Matt  xxvi.  34;  Mark  xir.  30, 
xiii.  35,  &c.).  We  know  that  the  domestic  cock 
and  hen  were  early  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks 
and  Romans,  and  as  no  mention  is  made  in  the 
O.  T.  of  these  birds,  and  no  figures  of  them  occur 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  they  came  into  Judaea  with  the  Romans, 
who,  as  is  well  known,  prized  these  birds  both  a* 
articles  of  food  and  for  cock-fighting. 

Cockatrice.  [Adder.] 

Cockle  (Heb.  boshah ) occurs  only  in  Job  xxxi. 
40.  Celsius  has  argued  in  favour  of  the  aconite,  the 
Aconitum  Nape llm,  which  however  is  quite  a 
mountain — never  a field — plant.  But  we  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  the  boshah  denotes  any  bad 
weeds  or  fruit,  and  may  in  Job  signify  bad  or 
smutted  barley.  Or  it  may  mean  some  of  the  use- 
less grasses  which  have  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  barley,  such  as  JJordeum  murimtm,  &c. 

Coelesyria,  “the  hollow  Syria,”  was  (strictly 
speaking)  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks,  after  the 
time  of  Alexander,  to  the  remarkable  valley  or 
hollow  ( KotX'ia ) which  intervenes  between  Lilxinus 
and  Anti-Libanus,  stretching  from  lat  333  20'  to 
34°  40',  a distance  of  nearly  a hundred  mile. 
“ The  view  of  this  great  valley  is  chiefly  remark- 
able as  being  exactly  to  the  eye  uhat  it  is  on  majs 
— the  * hollow  ’ between  the  two  mountain  range 
of  Syria.”  The  term  Coele-Syria  was  also  used  in 
a much  wider  sense.  In  the  first  plnce  it  was  ex- 
tended so  ns  to  include  the  inhabited  tract  to  the 
east  of  the  Anti-Libanus  range,  between  it  and  the 
desert,  in  which  stood  the  great  city  of  Damascus ; 
and  then  it  was  further  carried  on  upon  that  side 
of  Jordan,  through  Trachonitis  and  Peraea,  to  Idu- 
maea and  the  borders  of  Egypt.  The  only  distinct 
reference  to  the  region,  as  a separate  tract  of  country, 
which  the  Jewish  Scriptures  contain,  is  probably 
that  in  Amos  (i.  5),  where  “ the  inhabitants  of  the 
plain  of  A ven,”  (Bikath-Aven)  are  threatened  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  Damascus.  Bikath  denotes 
exactly  such  a plain  as  Coele-Syria.  In  the  Apo- 
cryphal Books  there  is  frequent  mention  of  Coele- 
Syria  in  a somewhat  vague  sense,  nearly  as  an 
equivalent  for  Syria  (1  Esd.  ii.  17,  24,  27,  iv. 
vi.  29,  vii.  1,  viii.  67 ; 1 Macc.  x.  69 ; 2 Macc.  ill- 

5.  8,  iv.  4,  viii.  8,  x.  11).  In  all  these  cases  U* 
word  is  given  in  A.  V.  as  CELOSVRtA. 

Coffer  (Argos ),  a moveable  box  hanging  ® 
the  side  of  a cart  (1  Sam.  vi.  8,  11,  15).  Thu 
woid  is  found  nowhere  else. 

Coffin.  [Bcrial.] 

Co  la,  a place  (Jud.  xv.  4,  only),  the  position  or 
real  name  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained. 
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COLHOZEH 

Col-kcseh,  a man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  in  the 
tzsf  of  Neheminh  (Nch.  iii.  15,  xi.  5). 

Cali  u*,  1 Esdr.  ix.  23.  [Kelaiah.] 

Collar . F or  the  preper  sense  of  this  term,  as  it 
atar*  in  Judg.  riii.  26,  see  EARRINGS. 

College,  the.  In  2 K.  xxii.  14  it  is  said  in  the 
JL  V.  Rut  HuJJah  the  prophetess  “ dwelt  in  Jeru- 
■ka  ia  the  college  (Heb.  miihneh),,,  or,  as  the 
mpa  has  it,  **  in  the  second  part.”  The  same 
prtut  the  city  is  undoubtedly  alluded  to  in  Zeph. 
l 10  ( A.  V.  “ the  second  *').  Keil’s  explanation  is 
pn>hably  the  true  one,  that  the  mishnch  was  the 
- !c»tr  dtr,”  built  on  the  hill  Akra. 

Colony,  a designation  of  Philippi,  in  Acts  xvi. 
12.  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  Augustus  assigned 
to  his  veterans  those  ports  of  Italy  which  had 
e-rocsed  the  cause  of  Antony,  and  transported 
may  of  the  expelled  inhabitants  to  Philippi,  Dvr- 
aahm,  aad  other  cities.  In  this  way  Philippi  was 
sale  a Roman  colony  with  the  “Jus  Italicum,” 
ci  xcordinglr  we  find  it  described  as  a “ colonia” 
both  in  inscriptions  and  upon  the  coins  of  Au- 
{■ta. 
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Colos'se  (more  properly  Colos'sae).  A city  iu 
the  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Maeander,  on 
one  of  its  nffluents  named  the  Lycus.  Hierapolis 
and  Laodicaea  were  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
(Col.  ii.  1,  iv.  13,  15,  16;  see  Rev.  i.  11,  iii.  14). 
Colossae  fell,  ns  these  other  two  cities  rose  in 
importance.  It  was  situated  close  to  the  great 
road  which  led  fiom  Ephesus  to  the  Euphrates. 
Hence  our  impulse  would  be  to  conclude  that  St. 
Paul  passed  this  way,  and  founded  or  confirmed  the 
Colossinn  Church  on  his  third  missionary  journey 
(Acts  xviii.  23,  xix.  1).  The  most  competent  com- 
mentators, however,  agree  in  thinking  that  Col.  ii. 
1,  proves  that  St.  Paul  had  never  been  there,  when 
the  Epistle  was  written.  That  the  Apostle  hoped 
to  visit  the  place  on  being  delivered  from  his  Roman 
imprisonment  is  clenr  from  Philemon  22  (compare 
Phil.  ii.  24).  Philemon  and  his  slave  Onesimus 
were  dwellers  in  Colossae.  So  also  were  Archippus 
and  Epaphras.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  the  first  to  de- 
termine the  actual  site  of  the  ancient  city,  which 
appears  to  be  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
modern  village  of  Chonas. 
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Colossi  uni,  the  Epistle  to  the,  was  written  by 
***  Apostle  St.  Paul  during  his  first  captivity  at 
1-r.*  'Acts  xxviii.  16),  and  apparently  in  that 
pwtson  of  it  (Col.  iv.  3,  4)  when  the  Apostle’s 
3Hprisonnient  had  not  assumed  the  more  severe 
which  seems  to  be  reflected  in  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippian*  (ch.  L 20,  21,  30,  ii.  27),  and 
whxh  not  improbably  succeeded  the  death  of 
Burns  ia  a.d.  62,  and  the  decline  of  the  influence 
**  ;'®wa.  This  important  and  profound  epistle 
addressed  to  the  Christians  of  the  once  laige 
*ad  influential,  but  now  smaller  and  declining,  city 
<*  Colnsae,  and  was  delivered  to  them  by  Tychicus, 
Mmra  the  Apostle  had  sent  both  to  them  (ch.  iv. 
*»  8j  aid  to  the  church  of  Ephesus  (ch.  vi.  2*1),  to 


inquire  into  their  state  and  to  administer  exhort- 
ation and  comfort.  The  epistle  seems  to  have  been 
called  forth  by  the  information  St.  Paul  had  re- 
ceived from  Epaphras  (ch.  iv.  12  ; Philem.  23)  and 
from  Onesimus,  both  of  whom  appear  to  have  been 
natives  of  Colossae,  and  the  foimer  of  whom  was, 
if  not  the  special  founder,  yet  certainly  one  of  the 
very  earliest  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  that  city. 
The  main  object  of  the  epistle  is  not  merely,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  to  exhort  and 
to  confirm,  nor  as  in  that  to  the  Ephesians,  to  set 
forth  the  great  features  of  the  church  of  the  chosen 
in  Christ,  but  is  especially  designed  to  warn  the 
Colossians  against  a spirit  of  semi- Judaic  tic  and 
semi-Oriental  philosophy  which  was  corrupting  the 
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simplicity  of  their  belief,  and  was  noticeably  tend- 
ing to  obscure  the  eternal  glory  and  dignity  of 
Christ.  With  regard  to  its  genuineness  and  au- 
thenticity, it  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  say  with 
distinctness  that  there  are  no  grounds  for  doubt. 
The  external  testimonies  are  explicit,  and  the  in- 
ternal arguments,  founded  on  the  style,  balance  of 
sentences,  positions  of  adverbs,  uses  of  the  relative 
pronoun,  participial  anneolutha,  unusually  strong 
and  well  defined.  A few  special  points  demand 
from  us  a brief  notice.— 1.  The  opinion  that  this 
epistle  and  those  to  the  Ephesians  and  to  Philemon 
were  written  during  the  Apostle’s  imprisonment  at 
Caesarea  (Acts  xxi.  27-xxvi.  32),  i.e.  between 
Pentecost  a.d.  58  and  the  autumn  of  a.d.  60,  has 
been  recently  advocated  by  several  writers  of  ability, 
and  stated  with  such  cogency  and  clearness  by 
Meyer,  as  to  deserve  some  consideration.  But  to 
go  no  further  than  the  present  epistle,  the  notices 
of  the  Apostle’s  imprisonment  in  ch.  iv.  3,  4,  1 1 , 
certainly  seem  historically  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  of  the  imprisonment  at  Caesarea.  The  per- 
mission of  Felix  (Acts  xxiv.  23)  can  scarcely  be 
strained  into  any  degree  of  liberty  to  teach  or 
preach  the  Gospel.— 2.  The  nature  of  the  erroneous 
teaching  condemned  in  this  epistle  has  been  very 
differently  estimated.  Three  opinions  only  seem  to 
deserve  any  serious  consideration  ; (a)  that  these 
erroneous  teachers  were  adherents  of  Neo-Platonism, 
or  of  some  forms  of  Occidental  philosophy ; (6) 
that  they  leaned  to  Esseue  doctrines  and  practices  ; 
(c)  that  they  advocated  that  admixture  of  Christi- 
anity, Judaism,  and  Oriental  philosophy  which 
afterwards  became  consolidated  into  Gnosticism. 
Of  these  (a)  has  but  little  in  its  favour,  except  the 
somewhat  vague  term  ‘philosophy’  (ch.  ii.  8), 
which,  however,  it  seems  arbitrary  to  restrict  to 
Grecian  philosophy  ; (6)  is  much  more  plausible  as 
far  as  the  usages  alluded  to,  but  seems  inconsistent 
both  with  the  exclusive  nature  and  circumscribed 
localities  of  Essene  teaching  ; (c)  ou  the  contrary  is 
in  accordance  with  the  Gentile  nature  of  the  church 
of  Colossae  (ch.  i.  21),  with  its  very  locality — 
speculative  and  superstitious  Phrygia — and  with 
tliat  tendency  to  associate  Judaical  observances  (ch. 
ii.  10)  with  more  purely  theosophistic  speculations 
(ch.  ii.  18),  which  became  afterwards  so  conspicu- 
ous in  developed  Gnosticism.— 3.  The  striking 
similarity  between  ninny  portions  of  this  epistle 
and  of  that  to  the  Ephesians  has  given  rise  to 
much  speculation,  both  as  to  the  reason  of  this 
studied  similarity,  and  as  to  the  priority  of  order 
in  respect  to  coni]>osition.  The  similarity  may 
reasonably  be  accounted  for,  (1)  by  the  proximity 
in  time  at  which  the  two  epistles  were  written  ; 
(2)  by  the  high  probability  that  in  two  cities  of 
Asia  within  a moderate  distance  from  one  another, 
there  would  be  mnny  doctrinal  prejudices,  and 
many  social  relations,  that  would  call  forth  and 
need  precisely  the  same  language  of  warning  and 
exhortation.  The  priority  in  composition  must  re- 
main a matter  for  a reasonable  difference  of  opinion. 
To  us  the  shorter  and  perhaps  more  vividly  ex- 
pressed Epistle  to  the  Colossinus  seems  to  have  been 
first  written,  and  to  have  suggested  the  more  com- 
prehensive, more  systematic,  but  less  individual- 
izing, epistle  to  the  church  of  Ephesus. 

Coloun.  The  terms  relative  to  colour,  occurring 
in  the  Bible,  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes,  the 
first  including  those  applied  to  the  description  of 
natural  objects,  the  second  those  artificial  mixtures 
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which  were  employed  in  dyeing  or  painting.— 1. 
The  natural  colours  noticed  in  the  Bible  are  white, 
black,  red,  yellow,  and  green.  Of  these  yellow  is 
very  seldom  noticed  ; it  was  apparently  regarded  as 
a shade  of  green,  for  the  same  term  greenish  is  ap- 
plied to  gold  (Ps.  lxviii.  13),  and  to  the  leprous 
spot  (Lev.  xiii.  49),  and  very  probably  the  golden 
or  yellow  hue  of  the  leprous  hair  (Lev.  xiii.  30-32) 
differed  little  from  the  greenish  spot  on  the  gar- 
ments (Lev.  xiii.  49).  Green  is  frequently  noticed, 
but  an  examination  of  the  passages,  in  which  it 
occurs,  will  show  that  the  reference  is  seldom  to 
colour.  The  only  fundamental  colour  of  which  the 
Hebrews  appear  to  have  hail  a clear  conception  was 
red ; and  even  this  is  not  very  often  noticed.  They 
had  therefore  no  scientific  knowledge  of  colours, 
and  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  attempt  to  ex- 
plain such  passages  as  Rev.  iv.  3 by  the  rules  of 
philosophical  truth,  must  fail.  The  highest  de- 
velopment of  colour  in  the  mind  of  the  Hebrew 
evidently  was  light , and  hence  the  predominance 
given  to  white  as  its  representative.  This  feeling 
appears  both  in  the  more  numerous  allusions  to  it 
than  to  any  other  colour — in  the  variety  of  terms 
by  which  they  discriminated  the  shades  from  a 
pale , dull  tint  (Lev.  xiii.  21  ff.),  up  to  the  most 
brilliant  splendour  (Ez.  viii.  2;  Dan.  xii.  3)— and 
in  the  comparisons  by  which  they  sought  to  heighten 
their  ideas  of  it.  Next  to  white,  black , or  rather 
dark,  holds  the  most  prominent  place,  uot  only  as 
its  opposite,  but  also  as  representing  the  complexion 
of  the  Orientals.  There  were  various  shades  of  it, 
including  the  broten  of  the  Nile  water  (whence  its 
name  .Sihor) — the  reddish  tint  of  early  dawn,  to 
which  the  complexion  of  the  bride  is  likened  (Cant 
vi.  10),  as  well  as  the  lurid  hue  produced  by  a 
flight  of  locusts  (Joel  ii.  2) — and  the  darkness  of 
blackness  itself  (Lam.  iv.  8).  As  before,  we  have 
various  heightening  images.  Red  was  also  a colour 
of  which  the  Hebrews  had  a vivid  conception ; this 
may  be  attributed  partly  to  the  prevalence  of  that 
colour  in  the  outward  aspect  of  the  countries  and 
peoples  with  which  they  were  familiar.  It  remains 
for  us  now  to  notice  the  various  terms  applied  to 
these  three  colours.  — 1.  WHITE.  The  most 
common  term  is  laban,  which  is  applied  to  such 
objects  as  milk  (Gen.  xlix.  12),  manna  (Ex.  xvi. 
31),  snow  (Is.  i.  18),  horses  (Zech.  i.  8),  raimeDt 
(Eccl.  ix.  8)  ; and  a cognate  word  expresses  the 
colour  of  the  moon  (Is.  xxiv.  23).  Tsach , dazzling 

white  is  applied  to  the  complexion  (Cant.,  v.  10): 
chivvar , a term  of  a later  age,  to  snow  (Dan.  vii.  9 
only),  and  to  the  paleness  of  shame  (Is.  xxix.  22) ; 
sib,  to  the  hair  alone.  Another  class  of  terms 
arises  from  the  textures  of  a naturally  white 
colour.  These  were  without  doubt  primarily  ap- 
plied to  the  material ; but  the  idea  of  colour  is  also 
prominent,  particularly  in  the  description  of  the 
curtains  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  1),  and  the 
priests’  vestments  (Ex.  xxviii.  6).  White  was 
symbolical  of  innocence,  of  joy,  and  of  victory.— 2. 
Black.  The  shades  of  this  colour  are  expressed  in 
the  terms  shachdr,  applied  to  the  hair  (Lev.  xiii. 
31;  Cant.  v.  11);  the  complexion  (Cant.  i.  5), 
particularly  when  affected  with  disease  (Job  xxx. 
30) ; horses  (Zech.  vi.  2,  6) : chum,  lit.  scored 
(A.  V.  “ brown,**  Gen.  xxx.  32),  applied  to  sheep; 
the  word  expresses  the  colour  produced  by  influence 
of  the  sun’s  rays : kadar,  lit.  to  be  dirty,  applied 
to  a complexion  blackened  by  sorrow  or  disease 
(Job  xxx.  30);  mourner's  robes  (Jer.  viii.  21,  xir. 
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2) ; a clouded  sky  (1  K.  xviii.  45) ; night  (Mic. 
iii.  6 ; Jer.  iv.  28  ; Joel  ii.  10,  iii.  15)  ; a turbid 
brook  (whence  possibly  Kedron),  particularly 
when  rendered  so  by  melted  snow  (Job  vi.  Id). 
Black,  as  being  the  opposite  to  white,  is  symbolical 
of  evil  (Zech.  vi.  2,  6 ; Kev.  vi.  5).— 3.  Red. 
Adcm  is  applied  to  blood  (2  K.  iii.  22);  a garment 
sprinkled  with  blood  (Is.  Ixiii.  2);  a heifer  (Num. 
xix.  2)  ; pottage  made  of  lentiles  (Gen.  xxv.  30)  ; a 
horee  (Zech.  i.  8,  vi.  2);  wine  (Prov.  xxiii.  31); 
the  complexion  (Gen.  xxv.  25  ; Cant.  v.  10;  Lam. 
iT.  7).  Adamdam,  reddish , is  applied  to  a leprous 
spot  (Lev.  xiii.  1 9 ; xiv.  37).  Sarok,  lit.  fox- 
coloured , bay,  is  applied  to  a horse  (A.  V. 
“speckled  ;”  Zech.  i.  8;,  and  to  a species  of  vine 
bearing  a purple  grape  (Is.  v.  2,  xvi.  8).  This 
colour  was  symbolical  of  bloodshed  (Zech.  vi.  2 ; 
Rev.  vi.  4,  xii.  3).— II.  Artificial  colours. 
The  art  of  extracting  dyes,  and  of  applying  them  to 
various  textures,  appears  to  have  been  known  at  a 
very  early  period.  We  read  of  scarlet  thread  at 
the  time  of  Zarnh’s  birth  (Gen.  xxxviii.  28) ; of 
blue  and  purple  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Ex. 
nvi.  1).  There  is  however  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  Jews  themselves  were  at  that  period  ac- 
quainted with  the  art.  They  were  probably  in- 
debted both  to  the  Egyptians  and  the  Phoenicians  ; 
to  the  latter  for  the  dyes,  and  to  the  former  for 
the  mode  of  applying  them.  The  puiple  dyes 
whkh  they  chiefly  used  were  extracted  by  the 
Ftoaicians  (Ez.  xxvii.  16),  and  in  certain  districts 
of  Asia  Minor,  especially  Thyntira  (Acts  xvi.  14). 
The  dyes  consisted  of  purples,  light  and  dark  (the 
iaUer  being  the  “ blue"  of  the  A.  V.),  and  crimson, 
[tcarlet,  A.  V'.) : vermilion  was  introduced  at  a 
1»U  period.— 1.  PURPLE  ( Argdmdn  ; Chaldaic 
form,  Arqbcdnu,  Dan.  v.  7,  16).  This  colour  was 
tbuined  from  the  secretion  of  a species  of  shell-fish, 
the  Jfiorx  trunculus  of  Linnaeus,  which  was  found 
in  virioss  parts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  is 
difficult  to  state  with  precision  the  tint  described 
coder  the  Hebrew  name.  The  Greek  equivalent  was, 
we  know,  applied  with  great  latitude,  not  only  to 
all  ooioure  extracted  from  the  shell-fish,  but  even 
fo  other  brilliant  colours.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Latin  purpureut.  Generally  speaking,  how- 
ever, the  tint  must  be  considered  as  having  been 
debued  by  lire  distinction  between  the  purple 
proper,  and  the  other  puiple  dye  (A.  V.  “blue”), 
which  was  produced  from  another  species  of  shell- 
fish. The  latter  was  undoubtedly  a dark  violet 
hnt,  while  the  former  had  a light  reddish  tinge. 
Robes  of  a purple  colour  were  worn  by  kings 
' Judg.  viii.  26),  and  by  the  highest  officers,  civil 
aad  religious.  They  were  also  worn  by  the  wealthy 
and  luxurious  (Jer.  x.  9 ; Ez.  xxvii.  7 ; Luke  xvi. 
19;  Rev.  xvii.  4,  xviii.  16).— 2.  Blue  ( tcce - 
kth).  This  dye  was  procured  from  a species  of 
«hel]-fish  found  on  the  coast  of  Phoenicia,  and 
called  by  modem  naturalists  Helix  Ianthina.  The 
tint  Is  best  explained  by  the  statements  of  Josephus 
(Ant.  iii.  7,  §7)  and  Philo  that  it  was  emblematic 
of  th«  sky,  in  which  case  it  represents  not  the  light 
blue  of  our  northern  climate,  but  the  deep  dark  hue 
of  the  eastern  sky.  The  A.  V.  has  rightly  described 
the  tint  in  Esth.  i.  6 (margin)  as  violet.  This 
colour  was  used  in  tire  same  way  as  purple.— 3. 
Scarlet  (Crimson,  Is.  i.  18 ; Jer.  iv.  30).  The 
terms  by  which  this  colour  is  expressed  in  Hebrew 
vary;  Sometimes  shani  simply  is  used,  as  in  Gen. 
xaxviiL  28-30  ; sometimes  tUa’ath  shani,  as  in 
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Ex.  xxv.  4 ; and  sometimes  toWath  simply,  as  in 
Is.  i.  18.  The  word  carmtl  (A.  V.  “crimson;’* 
2 Chr.  ii.  7,  14,  iii.  14)  was  introduced  at  a late 
period,  probably  from  Armenia,  to  express  the  same 
colour.  The  first  of  these  terms  expresses  the 
brilliancy  of  the  colour ; the  second  the  t conn,  or 
grub,  whence  the  dye  was  procured.  The  dye  was 
produced  from  an  insect,  somewhat  resembling  the 
cochineal,  which  is  found  in  considerable  quantities 
in  Armenia  and  other  eastern  countries.  The 
Arabian  name  of  the  insect  is  kerinez  (whence 
crimson ) : the  Linnaean  name  is  Coccus  Tlicis. 
The  tiut  produced  was  crimson  rather  than  scarlet. 
The  only  natural  object  to  which  it  is  applied  in 
Scripture  is  the  lips,  which  are  compared  to  a 
scarlet  thread  (Cant.  iv.  3).  The  three  colours 
above  described,  purple,  blue,  and  scarlet,  together 
with  white,  were  employed  in  the  textures  used  for 
the  curtains  of  the  tabernacle  and  tor  the  sacred 
vestments  of  the  priests.— 4.  Vermilion  ( sh&thar ). 
This  was  a pigment  used  in  fresco  paintings,  either 
for  drawing  figures  of  idols  on  the  walls  of  temples 
(Ez.  xxiii.  14),  for  colouring  the  idols  themselves 
(Wisd.  xiii.  14),  or  for  decorating  the  walls  and 
beams  of  houses  (Jer.  xxii.  14).  Vermiliou  was 
a favourite  colour  among  the  Assyrians,  as  is 
still  attested  by  the  sculptures  of  Nimroud  and 
Khorsabad. 

Commerce.  From  the  time  that  men  began  to 
live  in  cities,  trade,  in  some  shape,  must  have  been 
carried  on  to  supply  the  towu-dwellers  with  neces- 
saries, but  it  is  also  clear  that  international  trade 
must  have  existed  and  affected  to  some  extent  even 
the  pastoral  nomade  races,  for  we  find  that  Abra- 
ham was  rich,  not  only  in  cattle,  but  in  silver, 
gold,  and  gold  and  silver  plate  and  ornaments  (Geu. 
xiii.  2,  xxiv.  22,  53).  Among  trading  nations 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  Egypt  holds  in  very  early 
times  a prominent  position,  though  her  external 
trade  was  carried  on,  not  by  her  own  citizens,  but 
by  foreigners,  chiefly  of  the  nomade  races.  It  was 
an  Ishmaelite  caravan,  laden  with  spices,  which 
earned  Joseph  into  Egypt.  From  Egypt  it  is 
likely  that  at  all  times,  but  especially  in  times  of 
general  scarcity,  corn  would  be  exported,  which 
was  paid  for  by  the  non-exporting  nations  in  silver, 
which  was  always  weighed  (Gen.  xli.  57,  xiii.  3, 
25,  35,  xliii.  11,  12,21).  Intercourse  with  Tyre 
does  not  appear  to  have  taken  place  till  a later 
period.  At  the  same  period  it  is  clear  that  trade 
was  canned  on  between  Babylon  and  the  Syrian 
cities,  and  also  that  gold  and  silver  ornaments  were 
common  among  the  Syrian  and  Arabian  races 
(NUm.  xxxi.  50;  Josh.  vii.  21;  Judg.  v.  30,  viii. 
24 ; Job  vi.  19).  Until  the  time  of  Solomon  the 
Hebrew  nation  may  be  said  to  have  had  no  foreign 
trade.  Foreign  trade  was  indeed  contemplated  by 
the  Law,  but  its  spirit  was  more  iu  favour  of  agri- 
culture (Deut.  xvii.  16,  17).  Solomon,  however, 
organized  an  extensive  trade  with  foreign  countries. 
He  imported  linen  yarn,  horses,  and  chariots  from 
Egypt  (1  K.  x.  22-29).  It  was  by  Phoenicians 
that  the  cedar  and  other  timber  for  his  great  archi- 
tectural works  was  brought  by  sea  to  Joppa,  whilst 
Solomon  found  the  provisions  necessary  for  the 
workmen  in  Mount  Lebanon  (1  K.  v.  6,  9;  2 Chr. 
ii.  16).  But  the  trade  which  Solomou  took  so 
much  pains  to  encourage  was  not  a maritime  trade 
only.  He  built,  or  more  probably  fortified,  Baalbec 
and  Palmyra ; the  latter  at  least  expressly  as  a 
caravan  station  for  the  land-commerce  with  eastern 
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and  south-eastern  Asia  (1  K.  ix.  18).  After  his 
death  the  maritime  trade  declined,  and  an  attempt 
made  by  Jehoshaphat  to  revive  it  proved  unsuccess- 
ful (l  K.  xxii.  48,  40).  We  know,  however,  that 
Phoenicia  was  supplied  from  Judaea  with  wheat, 
honey,  oil,  and  balm  (1  K.  v.  11  ; Kzek.  xxvii.  17 ; 
Acts  xii.  20),  whilst  Tyrian  dealers  brought  fish 
and  other  merchandize  to  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
the  return  from  captivity  (Nch.  xiii.  16),  ns  well 
as  timber  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple,  which 
then,  as  in  Solomon’s  time,  was  brought  by  sea  to 
Joppa  (Ezr.  iii.  7).  Oil  was  exported  to  Egypt 
(Hos.  xii.  1),  and  fine  linen  and  ornamental  girdles 
of  domestic  manufacture  were  sold  to  the  merchants 
(Prow  xxxi.  24).  The  successive  invasions  to 
which  Palestine  was  subjected  must  have  im- 
poverished the  country  from  time  to  time,  but 
much  wealth  must  somewhere  have  existed ; so 
much  so  that,  in  the  language  of  Ezekiel,  Jeru- 
salem appears  as  the  rival  of  Tyre,  and  through 
its  port,  Joppa,  to  have  carried  on  trade  with 
foreign  countries  (Is.  ii.  6,  16,  iii.  11,  23;  Hos. 
xii.  7 ; Ez.  xxvi.  2 ; Jonah  i.  3).  The  internal 
trade  of  the  Jews,  as  well  as  the  external,  was 
much  promoted,  as  was  the  case  also  in  Egypt, 
by  the  festivals,  which  brought  large  numbers  of 
persons  to  Jerusalem,  and  caused  great  outlay  in 
victims  for  sacrifices  and  in  incense  (1  K.  viii.  63). 
The  places  of  public  market  were,  then  as  now, 
chiefly  the  open  spaces  near  the  gates,  to  which 
goods  were  brought  for  sale  by  those  who  came 
from  the  outside  (Neh.  xiii.  15,  16;  Zeph.  i.  10). 
The  traders  in  later  times  were  allowed  to  intrude 
into  the  temple,  in  the  outer  courts  of  which 
victims  were  publicly  sold  for  the  sacrifices  (Zech. 
xiv.  21;  Matt.  xxi.  12;  John  ii.  14). 

Conani'ah,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Levites  in 
the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 

Concubine.  The  difference  between  wife  and 
concubine  was  less  marked  among  the  Hebrews 
than  among  us,  owing  to  the  absence  of  moral 
stigma.  The  concubine’s  condition  was  a definite 
one,  and  quite  independent  of  the  fact  of  there  being 
another  woman  having  the  rights  of  wife  towards 
the  same  man.  The  difference  probably  lay  in  the 
absence  of  the  right  of  the  libcllus  divortii , without 
which  the  wife  could  not  be  repudiated.  With 
regai-d  to  the  children  of  wife  and  concubine,  there 
was  no  such  difference  as  our  illegitimacy  implies  ; 
the  latter  were  a supplementary  family  to  the 
former,  their  names  occur  in  the  patriarchal  gene- 
alogies (Gen.  xxii.  24;  1 Chr.  i.  32),  and  their 
position  and  provision  would  depend  on  the  father’s 
will  (Gen.  xxv.  6).  The  state  of  concubinnge  is 
assumed  and  provided  for  by  the  law  of  Moses.  A 
concubine  would  generally  be  either  (1)  a Hebrew 
girl  bought  of  her  father;  (2),  a gentile  captive 
taken  in  war;  (3),  a foreign  slave  bought  or  (4), 
a Canaanitish  woman,  bond  or  free.  The  rights  of 
(1)  and  (2)  were  protected  by  lnw  (Ex.  xxi.  7 ; 
I>eut.  xxi.  10-14),  but  (3)  was  unrecognised,  and 
(4)  prohibited.  Free  Hebrew  women  also  might 
become  concubines.  So  Gideon’s  concubine  seems 
to  have  been  of  a family  of  rank  and  influence  in 
Shechem,  and  such  was  probably  the  state  of  the 
Levite’s  concubine  (Judg.  xx.)  The  ravages  of 
war  among  the  male  sex,  or  the  impoverishment  of 
families  might  often  induce  this  condition.  The 
case  (1)  was  not  a hard  lot  (Ex.  xxi.).  The  pro- 
visions relating  to  (2)  arc  merciful  and  considerate 
to  a rare  degree,  but  overlaid  by  the  Rabbis  with 
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distorting  comments.  In  the  books  of  Samuel  and 
Kings  the  concubines  mentioned  belong  to  the  king, 
and  their  condition  and  number  cease  to  be  a guide 
to  the  general  practice.  A new  king  stepped  into 
the  rights  of  his  predecessor,  and  by  Solomon’s  time 
the  custom  had  approximated  to  that  of  a. Persian 
harem  (2  Sam.  xii.  8,  xvi.  21 ; 1 K.  ii.  22).  To 
seize  on  royal  concubines  for  his  use  was  thus  an 
usurper’s  first  act.  Such  was  probably  the  intent 
of  Abner’s  act  (2  Sam.  iii.  7),  and  similarly  the 
request  on  behalf  of  Adonijah  was  construed  (1  K. 
ii.  21-24). 

Conduit.  1.  Although  no  notice  is  given  either 
by  Scripture  or  by  Josephus  of  any  connexion  be- 
tween the  pools  of  Solomon  beyond  Bethlehem  and 
a supply  of  water  for  Jerusalem,  it  seems  unlikely 
that  so  large  a work  as  the  pools  should  be  con- 
structed merely  for  irrigating  his  gardens  (Eccl.  ii. 
6),  and  tradition,  both  oral  aud  as  represented  by 
Talmudical  writers,  ascribes  to  Solomon  the  forma- 
tion of  the  original  aqueduct  by  which  water  was 
brought  to  Jerusalem.  Pontius  Pilate  applied  the 
sacred  treasure  of  the  Corban  to  the  work  of  bring- 
ing water  by  an  aqueduct.  Whether  his  work 
was  a new  one  or  a reparation  of  Solomon’s  ori- 
ginal aqueduct  cannot  be  determined.  The  aque- 
duct, though  much  injured,  and  not  serviceable  for 
water  beyond  Bethlehem,  still  exists  : the  water  is 
conveyed  from  the  fountains  which  supply  the 
pools  about  two  miles  S.  of  Bethlehem.— 2. 
Among  the  works  of  Hezekiah  he  is  said  to  have 
stopped  the  “ upper  watercourse  of  Gihon,”  and 
brought  it  down  straight  to  the  W.  side  of  the  city 
of  David  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  30)  The  direction  of  this 
watercourse  of  course  dej>ends  on  the  site  of  Gihon. 
[Giiion.] 

Coney,  Heb.  Shaptuin , a gregarious  animal  of  the 
class  Pachydcrmata,  which  is  found  in  Palestine, 
living  in  the  caves  and  clefts  of  the  rocks,  and  has 
been  erroneously  identified  with  the  Rabbit  or 
Coney.  Its  scientific  name  is  Hyrax  Syrians. 
lu  Lev.  xi.  5 and  in  Deut.  xiv.  7 it  is  declared  to 
be  unclean,  because  it  chews  the  cud,  but  does  cot 
divide  the  hoof.  In  Ps.  civ.  18  we  are  told  “the 
rocks  are  a refuge  for  the  coneys,”  and  in  Pi«v. 
xxx.  26  that  “ the  coneys  are  but  a feeble  folk,  yet 
make  they  their  houses  iu  the  rocks.”  The  Hyrax 
satisfies  exactly  the  expressions  in  the  two  last 
passages.  Its  colour  is  grey  or  brown  on  the  back, 
white  on  the  belly;  it  is  like  the  alpine  marmot, 
scarcely  of  the  size  of  the  domestic  cat,  having  long 
hair,  a very  short  tail,  and  round  ears.  It  is  found 
on  the  Lebanon  aud  in  the  Jordan  and  Peid  N'a 
valleys. 


Syriacu*.  (From  a tpecinjeu  In  the  JJiilUh 


Congregation.  This  term  describes  the 
people  in  its  collective  rapacity  under  its  peculiar 
asj*ect  ns  a holy  community,  held  together  by  te  )- 
gious  rather  than  political  bouds.  Sometimes  it  i* 
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cvd  ia  a broad  sense  as  inclusive  of  foreign  settlers 
(Kx.  xii.  19);  but  more  properly,  as  exclusively 
ippropriate  to  the  Hebrew  element  of  the  popula- 
tion (Sum.  xv.  15).  Every  circumcised  Hebrew 
was  a member  of  the  congregation,  and  took  part 
ia  its  proceedings,  probably  from  the  time  that  he 
bore  arms.  It  is  important,  however,  to  observe 
that  he  acquired  no  political  rights  in  his  individual 
capacity,  but  only  as  a member  of  a house ; for  the 
basis  of  the  Hebrew  polity  was  the  house,  whence 
was  formed  in  an  ascending  scale  the  family  or  col- 
lection of  houses,  the  tribe  or  collection  of  families, 
and  the  congregation  or  collection  of  tribes.  The 
congregation  occupied  an  important  position  under 
the  Theocracy,  as  the  comitia  or  national  parlia- 
ment, invested  with  legislative  and  judicial  powers  ; 
each  bouse,  family,  and  tribe  being  represented  by 
its  head  or  father.  The  number  of  these  represen- 
tatives being  inconveniently  large  for  ordinary  busi- 
ness, a further  selection  was  made  by  Moses  of  70, 
who  formed  a species  of  standing  committee  (Nnm. 
xi.  16).  Occasionally  indeed  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  was  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, hence  usually  called  the  tabernacle  of  the 
axkjregation  (Nam.  x.  3).  The  people  were 
strictly  bound  by  the  acts  of  their  representatives, 
even  in  cases  where  they  disapproved  of  them  (Josh, 
ix.  18).  After  the  occupation  of  the  Land  of  Canaan, 
the  congregation  was  assembled  only  on  matters  of 
the  highest  importance.  In  the  later  periods  of 
Jewish  history  the  congregation  was  represented  by 
the  Sanhedrim. 

Coniah.  [Jeoosiah.] 

Couoni'ah,  a Lerite,  ruler  of  the  offerings  and 
fcthfs  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chi',  xxxi.  12, 


Convocation.  This  term  is  applied  invariably 
to  meetings  of  a religious  character,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  congregation.  With  one  exception  (Is. 
i.  13),  the  word  is  peculiar  to  the  Peutateuch. 

Cooking.  As  meat  did  not  form  an  article  of 
ordinary  diet  among  the  Jews,  the  art  of  cooking 
was  not  carried  to  any  perfection.  Few  animals 
were  slaughtered  except  for  purposes  of  hospitality 
or  festivity.  The  proceedings  on  such  occasions 
appear  to  have  been  as  follow  : — On  the  arrival  oi 
a guest  the  animal,  either  a kid,  lamb,  or  calf  was 
killed  (Gen.  xviii.  7 ; Luke  xv.  23),  its  throat  being 
cat  so  that  the  blood  might  be  poured  out  (Lev. 
"rii.  26) ; it  was  then  flayed  and  was  ready  either 
for  roasting  or  boiling:  in  the  former  case  the 
animal  was  preserved  entire  (Ex.  xii.  46),  and 
roasted  either  over  a fire  (Ex.  xii.  8)  of  wood  (Is. 
xliv.  16),  or  perhaps,  as  the  mention  of  fire  implies 
another  method,  in  an  oven,  consisting  simply  of  a 
hole  dug  in  the  earth,  well  heated,  aud  covered  up ; 
the  Paschal  lamb  was  roasted  by  the  first  of  these 
methods  (Ex.  xii.  8,  9;  2 Chr.  xxxv.  13).  Boil- 
ing, however,  was  the  more  usual  method  of  cook- 
ing.  Vegetables  were  usually  boiled,  and  served 
up  as  pottage  (Gen.  xxv.  29 ; 2 K.  iv.  38).  Fish 
was  also  cooked  (Luke  xxiv.  42),  probably  broiled. 
The  cooking  was  in  early  times  performed  by  the 
mistress  of  the  household  (Gen.  xviii.  6) ; profes- 
sonal  cooks  were  afterwards  employed  (1  Sam. 
viii.  13,  ix.  23). 

Co 'os,  Acts  xxi.  1.  [Cos.] 

Copper,  Heb.  .V tchdshcth,  in  the  A.  V.  always 
rendered  “ brass,”  except  in  Ezr.  viii.  27,  and  Jer. 
xv.  12.  This  metal  is  usually  found  as  pyrites 
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(sulphuret  of  copper  and  iron),  malachite  (carb.  of 
copper),  or  in  the  state  of  oxide,  and  occasionally 
in  a native  state,  principally  in  the  New  World. 

It  was  almost  exclusively  used  by  the  ancients  for 
common  purposes  ; for  which  its  elastic  and  ductile 
nature  rendered  it  practically  available.  We  read 
in  the  Bible  of  copper,  possessed  in  countless  abun- 
dance (2  Chr.  iv.  18),  and  used  for  every  kind  of 
instrument ; as  chains  (Judg.  xvi.  21),  pillars 
(1  K.  vii.  15-21),  lavers,  the  great  one  being  called 
“ the  copper  sea  ” (2  K.  xxv.  13 ; 1 Chr.  xviii.  8), 
aud  the  other  temple  vessels.  These  were  made 
in  the  foundry,  with  the  assistance  of  Hiram,  a 
Phoenician  (1  K.  vii.  13),  although  the  Jews  were 
not  ignorant  of  metallurgy  (Ez.  xxii.  18 ; Dcut. 
iv.  20,  &c.),  and  appear  to  lrnve  worked  their  owu 
mines  (Deut.  viii.  9;  Is.  li.  1).  We  read  also  of 
copper  mirrors  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8 ; Job  xxxvii.  18), 
and  even  of  copper  arms,  as  helmets,  spears,  &c. 
(1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  6,  38 ; 2 Sam.  xxi.  16).  The 
expression  “ bow  of  steel,”  in  Job  xx.  24,  Ps.  xviii. 
34,  should  be  rendered  “ bow  of  copper.”  They 
could  hardly  have  applied  copper  to  these  purposes- 
without  possessing  some  judicious  system  of  alloys, 
or  perhaps  some  forgotten  secret  for  rendering  the 
metal  harder  and  more  elastic  tliau  we  cau  make  it. 
The  only  place  in  the  A.  V.  where  “copper”  is 
mentioned  is  Ezr.  viii.  27  (cf.  1 Esd.  viii.  57). 
These  vessels  may  have  been  of  orichalcum,  like  the 
Persian  or  Indian  vases  found  among  the  treasures  of 
Darius.  In  Ez.  xxvii.  13  the  importation  of  copper 
vessels  to  the  markets  of  Tyre  by  merchants  ot 
Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech  is  alluded  to.  Probably 
these  were  the  Moschi,  &c.,  who  worked  the  copper- 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Caucasus. 
In  2 Tim.  iv.  14  xaXKtfc  is  rendered  “ copper- 
smith,” but  the  term  is  perfectly  general. 

Coral  occurs  only,  as  the  somewhat  doubtful 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  raindth,  in  Job  xxviii.  18, 
and  in  Ez.  xxvii.  16.  The  old  versions  fail  to 
afford  us  any  due.  On  the  whole,  we  see  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  rendering  of  tire 
A.  V.  “ Coral  ” has  decidedly  the  best  claim  of 
any  other  substances  to  represent  the  rdmoth.  The 
natural  upward  form  of  growth  of  the  Corallium 
rubrum  is  well  suited  to  the  etymology  of  the  word. 
With  regard  to  the  estimation  in  which  coral  was 
held  by  the  Jews  and  other  Orientals,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  coral  varies  in  price  with  us. 
Pliny  says  that  the  Indians  valued  coral  as  the 
Romans  valued  pearls.  Coral,  Mr.  King  informs 
us,  often  occurs  in  ancient  Egyptian  jewellery'  as 
used  for  beads  and  amulets. 

Corban,  an  offering  to  God  of  any  sort,  bloody 
or  bloodless,  but  particularly  in  fulfilment  of  a vow. 
The  law  laid  down  rules  for  vows,  1.  affirmative  ; 
2.  negative  (Lev.  xxvii. ; Nnm.  xxx.).  Upon 
these  rules  tin*  traditionists  enlarged,  and  Laid  down 
that  a man  might  interdict  himself  by  vow,  not 
only  from  using  for  himself,  but  from  giving  to 
another,  or  receiving  from  him  some  particular 
object  whether  of  food  or  any  other  kind  whatsoever. 
The  thing  thus  interdicted  was  considered  as  Cor- 
ban. A person  might  thus  exempt  himself  from 
any  inconvenient  obligation  under  plea  of  corban. 
It  was  practices  of  this  sort  that  our  Lord  repre- 
hendel  (Matt.  xv.  5 ; Mark  vii.  11),  as  annulling 
the  spirit  of  the  law. 

Corbe,  1 Esdr.  v.  12.  Apparently  Zaccai. 

Cord.  Of  the  various  purposes  to  which  cord, 
including  under  that  tern)  rope,  and  twisted  thongs, 
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was  applied,  the  following  are  specially  worthy  of 
notice— (1.)  For  fastening  a tent  (Ex.  xxxv.  18, 
xxxix.  40 ; Is.  liv.  2).  As  the  tent  supplied  a 
favourite  image  of  the  human  body,  the  cords 
which  held  it  in  its  place  represented  the  principle 
of  life  (Job  iv.  21  ; Eccl.  xii.  6).— (2.)  For  lead- 
ing or  binding  animals,  as  a halter  or  rein  (Ps. 
cxviii.  27  ; Hos.  xi.  4).— (3.)  For  yoking  them 
either  to  a cart  (Is.  v.  18)  or  a plough  (Job  xxxix. 
10).— (4.)  For  binding  prisoners  (Judg.  xv.  13  ; 
Ps.  ii.  3,  cxxix.  4;  Ez.  iii.  25).— (5.)  For  bow- 
string* (Ps.  xi.  2),  made  of  catgut ; such  are  spoken 
of  in  Judg.  xvi.  7 (A.  V.  “ green  withs;”  but  more 
properly  fresh  or  moist  bow-strings).— (6.)  For 
the  ropes  or  “ tacklings"  of  a vessel  (Is.  xxxiii.  23). 
—(7.)  For  measuring  ground  (2  Sam.  viii.  2 ; Ps. 
lxxviii.  55;  Am.  vii.  17;  Zech.  ii.  1),  hence  cord 
or  line  l>ecnme  an  expression  for  an  inheritance 
(Josh.  xvii.  14,  xix.  9;  Ps.  xvi.  6;  Ez.  xlvii.  13), 
and  even  for  any  defined  district  (Deut.  iii.  4).— 
(8.)  For  fishing  and  snaring— (9.)  For  attaching 
articles  of  dress ; ns  the  “ wreathen  chains,'*  which 
were  rather  twisted  cords,  worn  by  the  high-priests 
(Ex.  xxviii.  14,  22,  24,  xxxix.  15, 17).— (10.)  For 
fastening  awnings  (Esth.  i.  6).— (11.)  For  attaching 
to  a plummet.— ( 12.)  For  drawing  wnter  out  of  a 
well,  or  raising  heavy  weights  (Josh.  ii.  15;  Jer.  < 
xxxviii.  6,  13).  The  materials  of  which  cord  was 
made  varied  according  to  the  strength  required ; 
the  strongest  rope  was  probably  made  of  strips  of 
camel  hide  as  still  used  by  the  Bedouins.  The 
finer  sorts  were  made  of  flax  (Is.  xix.  9),  and  pro- 
bably of  reeds  and  rushes.  In  the  N.  T.  the  term 
axoiyla  is  applied  to  the  whip  which  our  Saviour 
mnde  (John  ii.  15),  and  to  the  ropes  of  a ship 
(Acts  xxvii.  32). 

Cor'e,  Ecclus.  xlv.  18;  Jude  11.  [Koraii,  1.] 

Coriander.  The  plant  called  Conundrum 
sativum  is  found  in  Egypt,  Persia,  and  India,  and 
has  a round  tall  stalk  ; it  bears  umbelliferous  white 
or  reddish  flowers,  from  which  arise  globular, 
greyish,  spicy  seed-corns,  marked  with  fine  striae. 
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It  is  mentioned  twice  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xvi.  81 ; 
Num.  xi.  7). 

Corinth.  This  city  is  alike  remarkable  for  its 
distinctive  geographical  position,  its  eminence  in 
Greek  and  Homan  history,  and  its  close  connexion 
with  the  early  spread  of  Christianity.  Geographi- 
cally its  situation  was  so  marked,  that  the  name  of 
its  Isthmus  has  been  given  to  every  narrow  neck  of 
land  between  two  setts.  But,  besides  this,  the  site 
of  Corinth  is  distinguished  by  another  conspicnoos 
physical  feature — viz.  the  Acrocormthus,  a vast 
citadel  of  rock,  which  rises  abruptly  to  the  height 
of  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the 
summit  of  which  is  so  extensive  that  it  once  con- 
tained a whole  town.  The  situation  of  Corinth, 
and  the  possession  of  these  eastern  and  western 
harbours,  arc  the  secrets  of  her  history.  The 
earliest  passage  in  her  progress  to  eminence  was 
probably  Phoenician.  But  at  the  most  remote 
period  of  which  we  have  any  sure  record  we 
find  the  Greeks  established  here  in  a position 
of  wealth  and  military  strength.  In  the  latest 
passages  of  Greek  history  Corinth  held  a con- 
spicuous place.  It  is  not  the  true  Greek  Corinth 
with  which  we  have  to  do  in  the  life  of  St  Pad, 
but  the  Corinth  which  was  rebuilt  and  established 
as  a Koman  colony.  The  distinction  between  the 
two  must  be  carefully  remembered.  The  new  city 
was  hardly  less  distinguished  than  the  old,  and  it 
acquired  a fresh  importance  as  the  metropolis  of 
the  Homan  province  of  Achaia.  Corinth  was  a 
place  of  great  mental  activity,  as  well  as  of  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  enterprise.  Its  wealth 
was  so  celebrated  as  to  be  proverbial ; so  were  the 
vice  and  profligacy  of  its  inhabitants.  The  worship 
of  Venus  here  was  nttended  with  shameful  licen- 
tiousness. All  these  points  are  indirectly  illustrated 
by  passages  in  the  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 
Corinth  is  still  an  episcopal  see.  The  cathedral 
church  of  St.  Nicolas,  44  a very  mean  place  for  such 
an  ecclesiastical  dignity,*'  used  in  Turkish  times  to 
be  in  the  Acrocorinthus.  The  city  has  now  shrunk 
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to  a wretched  village,  on  the  old  site,  and  bearing 
the  old  name,  which,  however,  is  often  corrupted 
into  Gortho.  Pausanias,  in  describing  the  anti- 
quities of  Corinth  as  they  existed  in  his  day,  dis- 
Unguishes  dearly  between  those  which  belonged  to 
the  old  Greek  city,  and  those  which  were  of  Homan 
origin.  Two  relics  of  Homan  work  are  still  to  be 
seen,  one  a heap  of  brick-work  which  may  have 
been  part  of  the  baths  erected  by  Hadrian,  the  other 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  with  subterranean 
arrangements  for  gladiators.  Far  more  interesting 
are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Greek  temple,  the 
oldest  of  which  any  remains  are  left  in  Greece. 
This  article  would  be  incomplete  without  some 
notice  of  the  Posidonium,  or  sauctuary  of  Neptune, 
the  scene  of  the  Isthmian  games,  from  which  St. 
Paul  borrows  some  of  his  most  striking  imagery  in 
1 Cor.  and  other  epistles.  This  sanctuary  was  a 
short  distance  to  the  N.E.  of  Corinth,  at  the  nar- 
rowest port  of  the  Isthmus,  near  the  harbour  of 
Staoenus  (now  Kafamdki)  on  the  Sarouic  gulf. 
The  exact  site  of  the  temple  is  doubtful ; but  to  the 
south  are  the  remains  of  the  stadium,  where  the 
fat-races  were  run  (1  Cor.  ix.  24)  ; to  the  east  are 
those  of  the  theatre,  which  was  probably  the  scene 
of  the  pugilistic  contests  (ib.  26) : and  abundant  on 
the  shore  are  the  small  green  pine-trees  which  gave 
the  fading  wreath  (ib.  25)  to  the  victors  in  the 
gania. 

Corinthians,  First  Epistle  to  the,  was  written 
lr  the  Apostle  St.  Paul  toward  the  close  of  his 
nearly  three-year  stay  at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  10, 
u.  SI),  which  we  learn  from  1 Cor.  xvi.  8,  pro- 
bably terminated  with  the  Pentecost  of  a.d.  57  or 
M.  The  bearers  were  probably  (according  to  the 
COTinre  subscription)  Stephanas,  Kortunatus,  and 
Aauicns,  who  had  been  recently  sent  to  the  Apostle, 
and  who,  in  the  conclusion  of  this  epistle  (ch.  xvi. 
17),  are  especially  commended  to  the  honourable 
regard  of  the  church  of  Corinth.  This  varied  and 
highly  characteristic  letter  was  addressed  not  to  any 
partr,  but  to  the  whole  body  of  the  large  (Acts 
xrai.8,10)  Judaeo-Gentile  (Acts  xviii.  4)  church 
of  Corinth,  and  appears  to  have  been  called  forth, 
bt,  by  the  information  the  Apostle  had  received 
fro®  members  of  the  household  of  Chloe  (ch.  i.  11), 
c-f  the  divisions  that  were  existing  among  them, 
which  were  of  so  grave  a nature  as  to  have  already 
induced  the  Apostle  to  desire  Timothy  to  visit 
C/rinth  (ch.  iv.  17)  after  his  journey  to  Macedouia 
(Acts  xix.  22)  ; 2ndly,  by  the  information  he  had 
received  of  a grievous  case  of  incest  (ch.  v.  1),  and 
of  the  defective  state  of  the  Corinthian  converts, 
not  only  in  regard  of  general  habits  (ch.  vi.  1,  sq.) 
and  church  discipline  (ch.  xi.  20,  sq.),  but,  as  it 
would  also  seem,  of  doctrine  (ch.  xv.) ; 3rdly,  by 
the  inquiries  that  hail  been  specially  addressed  to 
Si.  Paul  by  the  church  of  Corinth  on  several  mat- 
ters relating  to  Christian  practice.  With  regard  to 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  this  epistle  no 
doubt  has  ever  been  entertained.  The  external 
evidence*  are  extremely  distinct,  and  the  character 
of  the  composition  such,  that  if  any  critic  should 
hereafter  be  bold  enough  to  question  the  correctness 
of  the  ascription,  he  must  be  prepared  to  extend  it 
to  all  the  epistles  that  bear  the  name  of  the  great 
Apo>tle.  Two  special  points  deserve  separate  con- 
a deiation 1.  The  state  of  parties  at  Corinth  at 
the  time  of  the  Apostle’s  writing.  The  few  facts 
supplied  to  us  by  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the 
notice*  in  the  epistle,  appear  to  be  as  follows : — 
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The  Corinthian  church  was  planted  by  the  Apostle 
himself  (1  Cor.  iii.  6),  in  his  second  missionary 
journey  (Acts  xviii.  1,  sq.).  He  abode  in  the  city 
a year  and  a half  (ch.  xviii.  11).  A short  time 
after  the  Apostle  had  left  the  city  the  eloquent 
Jew  of  Alexandria,  Apollos,  went  to  Corinth  (Acts 
xix.  1).  This  circumstance  of  the  visit  of  Apollos, 
appears  to  have  formed  the  commencement  of  a 
gradual  division  into  two  parties,  the  followers  of 
St.  Paul,  and  the  followers  of  Apollos  (comp.  ch. 

iv.  6).  These  divisions,  however,  were  to  be 
multiplied  ; for,  as  it  would  seem,  shortly  after 
the  departure  of  Apollos,  Judaizing  teachers,  sup- 
plied probably  with  letters  of  commendation  (2  Cor. 
iii.  1)  from  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  appear  to 
have  come  to  Corinth  and  to  have  preached  the 
Gospel  in  a spirit  of  direct  antagonism  to  St.  Paul 
personally.  To  this  third  party  we  may  perhaps 
add  a fourth  that,  under  the  name  of  “ the  followers 
of  Christ  ” (ch.  i.  12),  sought  at  first  to  separate 
themselves  from  the  factious  adherence  to  particular 
teachers,  but  eventually  were  driven  by  antagonism 
into  positions  equally  sectarian  and  inimical  to  the 
unity  of  the  church.  At  this  momentous  period, 
before  parties  had  become  consolidated,  and  had 
distinctly  withdrawn  from  communion  with  one 
another,  the  Apostle  writes ; and  in  the  outset  of 
the  epistle  (ch.  i.-iv.  21)  we  have  his  noble  and 
impassioned  protest  agaiust  this  fourfold  rending 
of  the  robe  of  Christ.— 2.  The  number  of  epistles 
written  by  St.  Paul  to  the  Corinthian  church 
will  probably  remnin  a subject  of  controversy 
to  the  end  of  time.  The  well  known  words  (ch. 

v.  9)  do  certainly  seem  to  point  to  some  former 
epistolary  communication  to  the  church  of  Corinth. 
The  whole  context  seems  in  favour  of  this  view, 
though  the  Greek  commentators  are  of  the  contrary 
opinion,  and  no  notice  lias  been  taken  of  the  lost 
epistle  by  any  writers  of  antiquity.  The  apocryphal 
letter  of  the  church  of  Corinth  to  St.  Paul,  and 
St.  Paul’s  answer,  existing  in  Armenian,  are  worth- 
less productions  that  deserve  no  consideration. 

Corinthians,  Second  Epistle  to  the,  was  writ- 
ten a few  months  subsequently  to  the  first,  in  the 
same  year, — and  thus,  if  the  dates  assigned  to  the 
former  epistle  be  correct,  about  the  autumn  of  A.D. 
57  or  58,  a short  time  previous  to  the  Apostle’s 
three  mouths’  stay  in  Achaia  (Acts  xx.  3).  The 
place  whence  it  was  written  was  clearly  not  Ephesus 
(sec  ch.  i.  8),  but  Macedonia  (ch.  vii.  5,  viii.  1, 
ix.  2),  whither  the  Apostle  went  by  way  of  Troas 
(ch.  ii.  12),  after  waiting  a short  time  in  the  latter 
place  for  the  return  of  Titus  (ch.  ii.  13).  The 
Vatican  MS.,  the  bulk  of  later  MSS.,  and  the  old 
Syr.  version,  assign  Philippi  as  the  exact  place 
whence  it  was  written;  but  for  this  assertion  we 
have  no  certain  grounds  to  rely  on : that  the  bearers, 
however,  were  Titus  and  his  associates  (Luke?)  is 
apparently  substantiated  by  ch.  viii.  23,  ix.  3,  5. 
The  epistle  was  occasioned  by  the  information  which 
the  Apostle  h;id  received  from  Titus,  and  also,  as  it 
would  certainly  seem  probable,  from  Timothy,  of 
the  reception  of  the  first  epistle.  If  it  be  desirable 
to  hazard  a conjecture  on  the  mission  of  Titus,  it 
would  seem  most  natural  to  suppose  that  the  return 
of  Timothy  and  the  intelligence  he  conveyed  might 
have  l>een  such  as  to  make  the  Apostle  feel  the 
necessity  of  at  once  despatching  to  the  contentious 
church  one  of  his  immediate  followers,  with  instruc- 
tions to  support  and  strengthen  the  effect  of  the 
epistle,  and  to  bring  back  the  mo6t  recent  tidings  of 
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t.hc  spirit  that  was  prevailing  at  Corinth.  These  j 
tidings,  as  it  would  seem  from  our  present  epistle, 
were  maiuly  favourable ; the  better  part  of  the 
church  were  returning  back  to  their  spiritual  al- 
legiance to  their  founder  (ch.  i.  13,  14,  vii.  9,  15, 
10),  but  there  was  still  a faction,  possibly  of  the 
Judaizing  members  (comp.  ch.  xi.  22),  that  were 
sharpened  into  even  a more  keen  animosity  against 
the  Apo>tlc  personally  (ch.  x.  1,  10),  and  more 
strenuously  denied  his  claim  to  Apostleship.  The 
contents  of  this  epistle  are  thu6  very  varied,  but 
may  perhaps  be  roughly  divided  into  three  parts : 
— 1st,  the  Apostle’s  account  of  the  character  of  his 
spiritual  labours,  accompanied  with  notices  of  his 
affectionate  feelings  townrds  his  converts  (ch.  i.— vii.); 
2ndly,  directions  about  the  collections  (ch.  viii., 
ix.);  3rdly,  defence  of  his  own  Apostolical  character 
(ch.  jc.-xiii.  10).  The  genuineness  and  authenticity 
are  supported  by  the  most  decided  external  testi- 
mony, and  by  internal  evidence  of  such  a kind  that 
what  has  been  said  on  this  point  in  respect  of  the 
first  epistle  is  here  even  still  more  applicable.  The 
principal  historical  difficulty  connected  with  the 
epistle  relates  to  the  number  of  visits  made  by  the 
Apostle  to  the  church  of  Corinth.  The  words  of 
litis  epistle  (ch.  xii.  14,  xiii.  1,  2)  seetn  distinctly 
to  imply  that  St.  Paul  had  visited  Corinth  twice 
before  the  time  at  which  he  now  writes.  St.  Luke, 
however,  only  mentions  one  visit  prior  to  that  time 
(Acts  xviii.  l,sq.);  for  the  visit  recorded  in  Acts 
xx.  2,  3,  is  confessedly  subsequent.  We  must 
assume  that  the  Apostle  made  a visit  to  Corinth 
which  St.  Luke  did  not  record,  probably  during  the 
period  of  his  3- year  residence  at  Ephesus. 

Cormorant.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  Hebrew  words  kaatk  and  shuUic.  As  to  the 
former,  see  Pelican.  Shalac  occurs  only  ns  the 
name  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev.  xi.  1 7,  Deut.  xiv.  1 7. 
The  word  has  been  variously  rendered.  The  ety- 
mology points  to  some  plunging  bird  : the  common 
cormorant  ( Phalacrocorax  carbo),  which  some 
writers  have  identified  with  the  Shalac,  is  unknown 
in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  ; another  species  is 
found  S.  of  the  lied  Sea,  but  none  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Palestine. 

Com.  The  most  common  kinds  were  wheat, 
barley,  spelt  (A.  V.,  Ex.  ix.  32,  and  Is.  xxviii.  25, 
“rie;”  Ez.  iv.  9,  “ fitches”),  and  millet;  oats  are 
mentioned  only  by  rabbinical  writeis.  Corn-crops 
are  still  reckoned  at  twentyfold  what  was  sown, 
and  were  anciently  much  more.  “ Seveu  ears  on 
one  stalk  ” (Gen.  xli.  22)  is  no  unusual  phenomenon 
in  Egypt  at  this  day.  The  many-eared  stalk  is  also 
common  in  the  wheat  of  Palestine,  and  it  is  of  course 
of  the  bearded  kind.  Wheat  (see  2 Sara.  iv.  G) 
was  stored  in  the  house  for  domestic  purposes.  It 
is  at  present  often  kept  in  a dry  well,  and  perhaps 
the  “ground  corn”  of  2 Sam.  xvii.  19  was  meant 
to  imply  that  the  well  was  so  used.  From  Solo- 
mon’s time  (2  Chr.  ii.  10,  15),  as  agriculture  be- 
came developed  under  a settled  government,  Pales- 
tine was  a corn-exporting  country,  and  her  grain 
was  largely  taken  by  her  commercial  neighbour 
Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  17  ; comp.  Am.  viii.  5).  “ Plenty 
of  corn  ” was  part  of  Jacob’s  blessing  (Gen.  xxvii. 
28  ; romp.  Ps.  Ixv.  13). 

Cornelias,  n Homan  centurion  of  the  Italian 
cohort  stationed  in  Caesarea  (Acts  x.  1,  &c.),  a 
man  full  of  good  works  and  alms-deeds.  With 
his  household  lie  was  baptised  by  St.  Peter,  and 
thus  Cornelius  became  the  first-fruits  of  the  Gentile 
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world  to  Christ.  Tradition  has  been  busy  with 
his  life  and  acts.  Accoiding  to  Jerome  he  built 
a Christian  Church  at  Caesarea ; but  Later  tradi- 
tion makes  him  Bishop  of  Scnmandios  f-ria?j,  and 
ascribes  to  him  the  working  of  a great  miracle. 

Corner.  The  “ corner  ” of  the  field  was  not 
allowed  (Lev.  xix.  9)  to  be  wholly  reaped.  It 
formed  a right  of  the  poor  to  carry  oil"  what  was  6o 
left,  and  this  was  a part  ot  the  maintenance  from 
the  soil  to  which  that  class  were  entitled.  On  the 
principles  of  the  Mosaic  polity  every  Hebrew  family 
had  a hold  on  a certain  fixed  estate,  aud  could  by 
no  ordinary  and  casual  calamity  be  wholly  beggnnd. 
Hence  its  indigent  members  had  the  claims  of  kin- 
dred on  the  “ corners,”  &c.,  of  the  field  which  their 
lauded  brethren  reaped.  In  the  later  period  of  the 
prophets  their  constant  complaints  concerning  the 
defrauding  tire  poor  (Is.  x.  2;  Am.  v.  11,  viii.  6) 
seem  to  show  that  such  laws  had  lost  their  practical 
force.  Still  later,  under  the  Scribes,  minute  legis- 
lation fixed  one-sixtieth  as  the  portion  of  a field 
which  was  to  be  left  for  the  legal  **  comer ;’’  but 
provided  also  (which  seems  liardly  consistent)  that 
two  fields  should  not  be  so  joined  as  to  leave  one 
corner  only  where  two  should  fairly  be  reckoned. 
The  proportion  being  thus  fixed,  all  the  grain  might 
be  reaped,  and  enough  to  satisfy  the  regulation 
subsequently  separated  from  the  whole  crop.  This 
“ corner”  was,  like  the  gleaning,  tithe-tree. 

Corner-stone,  a quoin  or  corner-stone,  of  great 
importance  in  binding  together  the  sides  of  a build- 
ing. Some  of  the  comcr-stonos  in  the  ancient  work 
of  the  Temple  foundations  are  17  or  19  feet  long, 
and  feet  thick.  At  Nineveh  the  comers  are 
sometimes  formed  of  one  angular  stone.  The  phrase 
“ comcr-stone  ” is  sometimes  used  to  denote  pnj 
principal  person,  as  the  princes  of  Egypt  (Is.  xix. 
13),  and  is  thus  applied  to  our  Lord  (Is.  xxviii.  Id ; 
Matt.  xxi.  42 ; 1 Pet.  ii.  6,  7). 

Cornet  (Heb.  Shophdr),  a loud-sounding  instru- 
ment, made  of  the  horn  of  a ram  or  of  a chamois 
(sometimes  of  an  ox),  and  used  by  the  ancient 
Hebrews  for  signals,  for  announcing  the  “Jubile 
(Lev.  xxv.  9),  for  proclaiming  the  new  year,  (or 
the  pui-poses  of  war  (Jer.  iv.  5,  19;  comp.  Job 
xxxix.  25),  as  well  as  for  the  sentinels  placed  at  die 
watch-towers  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  (Ez.  xxxiii.  4,  5).  ShSphdr  is  generally  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  “ trumpet,"  but  “ coruet  ’’  (the 
more  correct  translation)  is  used  in  2 Chr.  xv.  14  ; 
Ps.  xcviii.  6 ; Hos.  v.  8 ; and  1 Chr.  xv.  28. 
“ Cornet”  is  also  employed  in  Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10, 13, 
for  the  Chaldee  Keren  (literally  a horn).  Oriental 
scholars  for  the  most  part  consider  ShSphdr  and 
Keren  to  be  one  and  the  same  musical  instrument; 
but  some  Biblical  critics  regard  Shophdr  and  Cha- 
tsStscrdh  as  belonging  to  the  species  of  AVren,  tae 
general  term  for  a liom.  The  generally  receive! 
opinion  is,  that  Keren  is  the  crooked  hom,  and 
ShSphdr  the  long  and  straight  oue.  The  silver 
trumpets  which  Moses  was  charged  to  furnish  for 
the  Israelites,  were  to  be  used  for  the  following  pur- 
poses: for  the  calling  together  of  the  assembly,  for 
the  journeying  of  the  camps,  for  sounding  the  alarm 
of  war,  and  for  celebrating  the  sacrifices  on  festivals 
and  new  moons  (Num.  x.  1-10).  In  the  ag*'  «! 
Solomon  the  “silver  trumpets”  were  increased  in 
number  to  120  (2  Chr.  v.  12);  and,  independently 
of  the  objects  for  which  they  had  been  first  int”“ 
duced,  they  were  now  employed  iu  the  orchestra 
the  Temple  as  nn  accompaniment  to  songs  ol  tiuiuky 
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firing  and  praise.  76b4l,  used  sometimes  for  the 
“rear  of  Jubile”  (comp.  Lev.  xxv.  13,  15,  with 
nv.  28,  30),  generally  denotes  the  institution  of 
.labile,  but  in  some  instances  it  is  spoken  of  as  a 
musical  instrument,  resembling  in  its  object,  if  not 
in  its  shape,  the  Keren  and  the  Shiphdr.  Gesenius 
pronounces  YS’jel  to  be  applied  to  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet  signal.  Still  it  is  difficult  to  divest  Ydbel 
of  the  meaning  of  a sounding  instrument  in  the 
lolluiring  instances:  Ex.  xix.  13;  Josh.  vi.  5,  6. 
The  sounding  of  the  cornet  was  the  distinguishing 
ritual  feature  of  the  festival  appointed  by  Moses  to 
le  held  on  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month  under 
the  denomination  of  “ a day  of  blowing  trumpets  ” 
(Nam.  xxix.  1),  or  “ a memorial  of  blowing  of 
trumpets”  (Lev.  xxiii.  24);  and  that  rite  is  still 
observed  by  the  Jews  in  their  celebration  of  the 
sane  festival,  which  they  now  call  “ the  day  of 
memorial,"  and  also  “New  Year.”  The  intention 
of  the  appointment  of  the  festival  “ of  the  Sounding 
« the  Cornet,"  as  well  as  the  duties  of  the  sacred 
institution,  appear  to  be  set  forth  in  the  words  of 
the  prophet,  “ Sound  the  comet  in  Zion,  sanctify 
the  fast,  proclaim  the  solemn  assembly  ” (Joel  ii. 
Jo).  Agreeably  to  the  order  in  which  this  passage 
runs,  the  institution  of  “ the  festival  of  Sounding 
the  C'omet  ” seems  to  be  the  prelude  and  prepara- 
tion for  the  awful  Day  of  Atonement.  The  word 
**  solemn  assembly,”  in  the  verse  from  Joel  quoted 
above,  applies  to  the  festival  “ Eighth  Day  of  Solemn 
A«inbiy  ” (Lev.  xxiii.  36),  the  closing  rite  of  the 
festive  cycle  of  Tishri.  The  cornet  is  also  sounded 
it  the  synagogue  at  the  close  of  the  sendee  for 
the  List  of  Atonemeut,  and,  amongst  the  Jews 
“aha  adopt  the  ritual  of  the  Sephardim,  on  the 
seventh  day  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  known 
by  th*  post-Biblical  denomination  of  “ the  Great 
Hossacah.'' 

Cos  or  Coos  (now  Stanchio  or  Stanko ).  This 
snail  iiiiad  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago  has  several 
interesting  points  of  connexion  with  the  Jews.  It 
**  specified  as  one  of  the  places  which  contained 
Jewish  residents  (1  Macc.  xv.  23).  Josephus, 
qooting  Strabo,  mentions  that  the  Jews  had  a 
great  amount  of  treasure  stored  there  during  the 
Jlithridatic  war.  From  the  same  source  we  learn 
that  Julius  Caesar  issued  an  edict  in  favour  of 
the  Jews  of  Cos.  Herod  the  Great  conferred 
many  favours  on  the  island.  St.  Paul,  on  the 
return  from  his  third  missionary  journey,  passed 
the  eight  here,  after  sailing  from  MILETC8.  It 
celebrated  for  its  light  woven  fabrics  and  for 
ita  wines — also  for  a temple  of  Aesculapius,  which 
was  virtually  a museum  of  anatomy  and  pathology. 
The  emperor  Claudius  bestowed  upon  Cos  the  pri- 
vilege of  a free  state.  The  chief  town  (of  the  same 
came)  was  on  the  N.E.  near-  a promontory  called 


T'tnrlrae'mi  of  Co»  OTio«nlcJ«n?  Ulent).  Obv.,  Head  of  young 
Harrak,  to  right.  IUv,  jjc^XinN'  C™b  onl1  bow  ^ c“**’ 
*11  within  dotted  tqcare. 

Cos.  D.  B. 
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Scandarium:  and  perhaps  it  is  to  the  town  that 
reference  is  made  in  the  Acts  (xxi.  1). 

Co't&m,  son  of  Elmodnra,  in  the  line  of  Joseph 
the  husband  of  Mary  (Luke  iii.  28). 

Cotton,  Heb.  carp/is  (comp.  Lat.  carbasus),  Estli. 
i.  6,  where  the  Vulg.  has  carbasini  colons,  as  if  a 
colour,  not  a material  (so  in  A.  V.  “ green  ”),  were 
intended.  There  is  a doubt  whether  under  Shtsh, 
in  the  earlier,  and  Buts,  in  the  later  books  of  the 
0.  T.,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  “ white  linen,” 

“ fine  linen,”  kc.,  cotton  may  have  been  included  as 
well.  The  dress  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  at  any 
rate  in  their  ministrations,  was  without  doubt  of 
linen  (Herod,  ii.  37),  in  spite  of  Pliny’s  assertion 
(xix.  1,  2)  that  they  preferred  cotton.  Yet  cotton 
garments  for  the  worship  of  the  temples  are  said  to 
Ire  mentioned  in  the  Kosetta  stone.  The  same  with 
the  Jewish  ephod  and  other  priestly  attire,  in  which 
we  cannot  suppose  any  carelessness  to  liave  pre- 
vailed. There  is,  however,  no  word  for  the  cotton 
I plant  in  the  Hebrew,  nor  any  reason  to  suppose 
[ that  there  was  any  early  knowledge  of  the  fabric. 
The  Egyptian  mummy  swathings  are  decided  to 
have  been  of  linen,  and  not  cotton.  The  very  diffi- 
culty of  deciding,  however,  shows  how  easily  even 
scientific  observers  may  mistake,  and,  much  more, 
how  impossible  it  would  have  been  for  ancient 
popular  writers  to  avoid  confusion.  Varro  knew' 
of  tree-wool  on  the  authority  of  Ctesias,  contempo- 
rary with  Herodotus.  The  Greeks,  through  the 
commercial  consequences  of  Alexander’s  conquests, 
must  have  known  of  cotton  cloth,  and  more  or  less 
of  the  plant.  Cotton  was  manufactured  and  worn 
extensively  in  Egypt,  but  extant  monuments  give 
no  proof  of  its  growth,  as  in  the  case  of  flax,  in  that 
country.  But  when  Pliny  ^a.d.  1 15)  asserts  that 
cotton  wns  then  grown  in  Egypt,  a statement  con- 
firmed by  Julius  Pollux  (a  century  later),  we  can 
hardly  resist  the  inference  that,  at  least  as  a 
curiosity  and  as  an  experiment,  some  plantations 
existed  there.  This  is  the  more  likely  since  we 
find  the  cotton-tree  is  mentioned  still  by  Pliny  as 
the  only  remarkable  tree  of  the  adjacent  Ethiopia ; 
and  since  Arabia,  on  its  other  side,  appeal's  to  have 
known  cotton  from  time  immemorial,  to  grow  it 
in  abundance,  and  in  parts  to  be  highly  favour- 
able to  that  product.  In  India,  however,  we 
have  the  earliest  records  of  the  use  of  cotton  for 
dress ; of  which,  including  the  starching  of  it, 
some  curious  traces  are  found  as  early  as  800 
B.C.,  in  the  Institutes  of  Manu.  Cotton  is  now 
both  grown  and  manufactured  in  various  parts 
of  Syria  and  Palestine ; but  there  is  no  proof 
that,  till  they  came  in  contact  with  Persia,  the 
Hebrews  generally  knew  of  it  as  a distinct  fabric 
from  linen. 

Coach.  [Bed.] 

ConnciL  1.  The  great  council  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
which  sat  at  Jerusalem.  [SANHEDRIM.]  2.  The 
lesser  courts  (Matt.  x.  17 ; Mark  xiii.  9),  of  which 
there  were  two  at  Jerusalem,  and  one  in  each  town 
of  Palestine.  The  constitution  of  these  courts  is  n 
doubtful  point.  The  existence  of  locnl  courts,  how- 
ever constituted,  is  clearly  implied  in  the  passages 
quoted  from  the  N.T.;  and  perhaps  the  ‘‘judgment’’ 
(Matt.  v.  21)  applies  to  them.  3.  A kind  of  jury 
or  privy  council  (Acts  xxv.  12),  consisting  of  a 
certain  number  of  assessors,  who  assisted  Homan 
governors  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  other 
public  matters. 

Court  (Heb.  chatser),  an  open  enclosure,  applied 
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iu  the  A.  V.  most  commonly  to  the  enclosures  of  the 
Tabernacle  and  the  Temple  (Ex.  xxvii.  9,  xl.  33 ; 
Lev.  vi.  16;  1 K.  vi.  36,  vii.  8,  2 K.  xxiii.  12; 
2 Chr.  xxxiii.  5,  &c.).  In  2 Chr.  iv.  9 nud  vi.  13, 
however,  a different  word  is  employed,  apparently, 
for  the  same  places — dzdrah,  from  a root  of  similar 
meaning  to  the  above.  Chatser  also  designates  the 
court  of  a prison  (Neh.  iii.  23 ; Jer.  xxxii.  2,  &c.), 
of  a private  house  (2  Sam.  xvii.  18),  and  of  a palace 
(2  K.  xx.  4 ; Esth.  i.  5,  &c.). 

Cou'tha.  One  of  the  servants  of  the  Temple 
who  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esdr.  v.  32). 

Covenant.  The  Heb.  birilh  is  taken  by  Gesenius 
to  mean  primarily  “ a cutting,"’  with  reference  to 
the  custom  of  cutting  or  dividing  animals  in  two, 
and  passing  between  the  parts  in  ratifying  a cove- 
nant (Gen.  xv. ; Jer.  xxxiv.  18, 19).  Professor  Lee 
suggests  that  the  proper  signification  of  the  word  is 
an  eating  together , or  banquet,  because  among  the 
Orientals  to  eat  together  amounts  almost  to  a cove- 
nant of  friendship.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  SiaOyKi] 
is  frequently,  though  by  no  menus  uniformly, 
translated  testament  in  the  Authorised  Version. 
Thera  seems,  however,  to  be  no  necessity  for  the 
introduction  of  a new  word  conveying  a new  idea. 
In  its  Biblical  meaning  of  a compact  or  agreement 
between  two  parties,  the  word  is  used — 1.  Impro- 
perly,  of  a covenant  between  God  and  man.  Man 
not  being  in  any  way  in  the  position  of  an  inde- 
pendent covenanting  party,  the  phrase  is  evidently 
used  by  way  of  accommodation.  Strictly  speaking, 
such  a covenant  is  quite  unconditional,  and  amounts 
to  a promise  (Gal.  iii.  15  ft.)  or  act  of  mere  favour 
(Ps.  Ixxxix.  28).  Thus  the  nssurance  given  by  God 
after  the  Flood,  that  a like  judgment  should  not 
be  repeated,  and  that  the  recurrence  of  the  seasons, 
and  of  day  and  night,  should  not  cease,  is  called  a 
covenant  (Gen.  ix. ; Jer.  xxxiii.  20).  Generally, 
however,  the  form  of  a covenant  is  maintained,  by 
the  benefits  which  God  engages  to  be-tow  being 
made  by  Him  dependent  upon  the  fulfilment  of  cer- 
tain conditions  which  He  imposes  on  man.  Con- 
sistently with  this  representation  of  God’s  dealings 
with  man  under  the  form  of  a covenant,  such  cove- 
nant is  said  to  be  confirmed,  in  conformity  to  human 
custom,  by  an  oath  (Deut.  iv.  31  ; Ps.  Ixxxix.  3), 
to  be  sanctioned  by  curses  to  fall  upou  the  unfaith- 
ful (Deut.  xxix.  21),  and  to  be  accompanied  by  a 
sign,  such  as  the  rainbow  (Gen.  ix.),  circumcision 
(Gen.  xvii.),  or  the  Sabbath  (Ex.  xxxi.  16,  17).— 
2.  Properly , of  a covenant  between  man  and  man. 
t.  e.  a solemn  compact  or  agreement,  either  between 
tribes  or  nations  (1  Sam.  xi.  1 ; Josh.  ix.  6,  15), 
or  between  individuals  (Gen.  xxxi.  44),  by  which 
each  party  bound  himself  to  fulfil  certain  conditions, 
and  was  assured  of  receiving  certain  advantages.  In 
making  such  a covenant  God  was  solemnly  invoked 
as  witness  (Gen.  xxxi.  50),  and  an  oath  was  sworn 
(Gen.  xxi.  31).  A sign  or  witness  of  the  covenant 
was  sometimes  framed,  such  as  a gift  (Gen.  xxi. 
30),  or  a pillar,  or  heap  of  stones  erected  (Gen. 
xxxi.  52).  The  marriage  compact  is  called  " the 
covenant  of  God  ” (Prov.  ii.  17 ; see  Mai.  ii.  14). 
The  word  covenant  came  to  be  applied  to  a sure 
ordinance,  such  as  that  of  the  shew-bread  (Lev. 
xxiv.  8) ; and  is  used  figuratively  in  such  expressions 
as  a covenant  with  death  (Ib.  xxviii.  18),  or  with 
the  wild  beasts  (IIos.  ii.  18). 

Cow.  [BtTLL.] 

Coz,  a man  among  the  descendants  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  8). 
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Cos1>i,  daughter  of  Zur,  a chief  of  the  Midianites, 
(Num.  xxv.  15,  18). 

Crane.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  A.  V. 
is  incorrect  in  rendering  sus  by  “ crane,”  which 
bird  is  probably  intended  by  the  Hebrew  word  'a-jir, 
translated  “ swallow,”  by  the  A.  V.  [Swallow.] 
Mention  is  mnde  of  the  sds  in  Hezekiah’s  prayer 
(Is.  xxxviii.  14),  **  Like  a sus  or  an  'agur  so  did  1 
twitter;”  and  again  in  Jer.  viii.  7 these  two  wools 
occur  in  the  same  order,  from  which  passage  we 
learn  that  both  birds  were  migratory.  According 
to  the  testimony  of  most  of  the  ancient  versions, 
sds  denotes  a “ swallow.”  The  passage  in  Jere- 
miah, compared  with  the  twittering  notes  of  the  | 
sus  in  Hezekiah’s  prayer,  goes  far  to  establish  this 
translation. 

Cra'tes,  governor  of  the  Cyprians  in  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (2  Macc.  iv.  29). 

Creditor.  [Loan.] 

Cres’cenfl  (2  Tim.  iv.  10),  an  assistant  of  St. 
Paul,  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  seventy  disciples. 
According  to  early  tradition,  he  preached  theGiapel 
in  Galatia.  Later  tradition  makes  him  preach  in 
Gaul,  and  found  the  Church  at  Vienne. 

Crate,  the  modern  Candia.  This  large  island, 
which  closes  in  the  Greek  Archipelago  on  the  5., 
extends  through  a distance  of  140  miles  between  its 
extreme  points  of  Cape  Salmone  (Acts  xxvii.  7) 
on  the  E.  and  Cape  Criumetopou  beyond  Piioknice 
or  Phoenix  (ib.  12)  on  the  W.  Though  extremely 
bold  and  mountainous,  this  island  has  very  fruittul 
valleys,  and  in  early  times  it  was  celebrated  for  its 
hundred  cities.  It  seems  likely  that  a very  early 
acquaintance  existed  between  the  Cretans  and  the 
Jews.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Jews  were  settled 
in  the  island  in  considerable  numbers  during  the 
period  between  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Orest 
and  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  Gortyna 
seems  to  have  been  their  chief  residence  (1  Msec, 
xv.  23).  Thus  the  special  mention  of  Cretans 
( Acts  ii.  11)  among  those  who  were  at  Jerusalem 
at  the  great  Pentecost  is  just  what  we  should  ex- 
pect. No  notice  is  given  in  the  Acts  of  any  more 
direct  evangelisation  of  Crete;  and  no  absolute 
proof  can  be  adduced  that  St.  Paul  was  ever  there 
before  his  voyage  from  Caesarea  to  Puteoii.  The 
circumstances  of  St.  Paul’s  recorded  visit  were 
briefly  as  follows.  The  wind  being  contrary  when 
he  was  off  CNIDUS  (Acts  xxvii.  7),  the  ship  was 
forced  to  run  down  to  Cape  Salmone,  and  thence 
under  the  lee  of  Crete  to  Fair  HaveX8,  which  was 
near  a city  called  Lasaea  (v.  8).  Theme,  after 
some  delay,  an  attempt  was  made,  on  the  wind  be- 
coming favourable,  to  reach  Phoenice  for  the  pur- 
pose of  wintering  there  (v.  12).  The  next  pint 
of  connexion  between  St.  Paul  and  this  island  is 
found  in  the  epistle  to  Titus.  It  is  evident  trom 
Tit.  i.  5,  that  the  Apostle  himself  was  here  at  no 
long  interval  of  time  before  he  wrote  the  letter. 

Crates  (Acts  ii.  11).  Cretans,  inhabitants  of 
Crete. 

Crimson.  [Colours.] 

Crispus,  ruler  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  at 
Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  8);  baptized  with  his  family 
by  St.  Paul  ( 1 Cor.  i.  14).  According  to  tradition, 
he  became  afterwards  Bishop  of  Aegiua. 

Cross.  Except  the  Latin  crux  there  was  no 
word  definitively  and  invariably  applied  to  this  in- 
strument of  punishment.  As  the  emblem  ot  n slaves 
death  and  n murderer's  punishment,  the  cross  was 
naturally  looked  upon  with  the  profoundest  horror. 
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Bet  after  the  celebrated  vision  of  Constantine,  he 
| ordeied  his  friends  to  make  a 

cross  of  trold  and  gems,  such 
as  he  had  seen,  and  “ the  tow- 
ering eagles  resigned  the  flags 
unto  the  cross”  (Pearson), 
and  “ the  tree  of  cursing 
atid  shame  ” “ sat  upon  the 
sceptres  and  was  engraved 
and  signed  on  the  foreheads 
of  kings”  (Jer.  Taylor,  Life 
of  Christ,  iii.  xv.  1).  The 
new  standards  were  called 
by  the  name  Laborum,  and 
may  be  seen  ou  the  coins  of 
Constantine  the  Great  and 
his  nearer  successors.  The 
Labarum  is  described  in 
Eusebius,  and,  besides  the 
pendent  cross, 
supported  the 
celebrated  cm-  A n 

broidered  mono- 
gram of  Christ, 
which  was  also  inscribed 
on  the  shields  and  helmets 
of  the  legions.  We  may 
tabulate  thus  the  various  descriptions  of  cross  : — 


Th*  L*b&rcitn. 

<Tra»  » Cora  in  Ow  BritUh 


Crux 


L Sbripiyy 


Compacts. 


1 Decussata. 
Atidreona,  or 
ii-rgundian. 


3.  Commlssa 

and  ansa  la. 


4.  Immissft, 
or  capitals. 


1.  lie  enu  simplex,  or  mere  stake  of  one  single 
piece  withoat  transom,  was  probably  the  original 
of  the  r?ii.  Sometimes  it  was  merely  driven 
through  the  man's  che.-t,  but  at  other  times  it  was 
driven  loogitudinally,  coming  out  at  the  mouth. 
Another  form  of  punishmeut  consisted  of  tying 
the  criminal  to  the  stake,  from  which  he  hung  by 
ha  arms.— 2.  The  crux  decussata  is  called  St, 
Andrew's  cross,  although  on  no  good  grounds.  It 
was  in  the  shape  of  the  Greek  letter  X.— 3.  The  crux 
'Wmissa,  or  SL  Anthony’s  cross  (so  called  from 
bang  embroidered  on  that  saint’s  cope),  was  in  the 
shape  of  the  T.  A variety  of  this  cross  (the 
mu  anj.ua,  u crosses  with  circles  on  their  jl 
hesds  ”)  is  found  “ in  the  sculptures  from  “ 
Khcrsabad  aod  the  ivories  from  Nimroud.  In  the 
heyptian  sculptures,  a similar  object,  called  a crux 
*a»ta,  is  constantly  borne  by  divinities.  The  same 
symbol  lias  been  also  found  among  the  Copts, and  (per- 
haps accidentally)  among  the  Indians  and  Peraians.— 
4.  The  cr'iT  irnmissa,  or  Latin  cross,  differed  from 
the  former  by  the  projection  of  the  upright  above  the 
crowbar.  That  this  was  the  kind  of  cross  on  which 
o»  Lord  died  is  obvious  from  the  mention  of  the 
“ title,”  as  placed  above  our  Lord's  head,  and  from 
the  almost  unanimous  tradition;  it  is  repeatedly 
ioa&d  oa  the  coins  and  columtis  of  Constantine. 
There  was  a projection  from  the  central  stem,  on 
which  the  body  of  the  sufferer  rested.  This  was 
to  prevent  tire  weight  of  the  body  from  tearing 
away  the  hands.  Whether  there  was  also  a sup- 
port to  the  feet  (as  we  see  in  pictures),  is  doubtful. 
An  inscription  was  generally  placed  above  the  cri- 
Bhnai's  head,  briefly  expressing  his  guilt,  and  gene- 


rally was  carried  before  him.  It  was  covered  with 
white  gypsum,  and  the  letters  were  black.  Nic- 
quetus  says  it  was  white  with  red  letters.  It  is  a 
question  whether  tying  or  binding  to  the  cross  was 
the  more  common  method.  That  our  Lord  was 
nailed,  accoiding  to  prophecy,  is  certain  (John  xx. 
25,  27,  &c.  ; Zech.  xii.  10;  Ps.  xxii.  16).  It  is, 
however,  extiemely  probable  that  both  methods 
were  used  at  once.  The  story  of  the  so-called  “ in- 
vention of  the  cross,”  A.D.  326,  is  too  famous  to  he 
altogether  passed  over.  Besides  Socrates  and  Theo- 
doret,  it  is  mentioned  by  Kufinus,  Sozomen,  Pau- 
linus.  Snip.  Severus,  and  Chrysostom,  but  it  would 
require  far  more  probable  evidence  to  outweigh  the 
silence  of  Eusebius.  To  this  day  the  supposed  title, 
or  rather  fragments  of  it,  are  shown  to  the  people 
once  a year  in  the  church  of  Sta.  Croce  in  Gerusa- 
lemme  at  Rome.  It  was  not  till  the  6th  century 
that  the  emblem  of  the  cross  became  the  image  of  the 
crucifix.  As  a symbol  the  use  of  it  was  frequent  in 
the  early  Church.  It  was  not  till  the  2nd  century 
that  any  particular  efficacy  was  attached  to  it. 

Crown.  This  ornament,  which  is  both  ancient 
and  universal,  probably  originated  from  the  fillets 
used  to  pi  event  the  hair  from  being  dishevelled  by 
the  wind.  Such  fillets  are  still  common,  and  they 
may  be  seen  on  the  sculptures  of  Perscpolis,  Nine- 
veh, and  Egypt ; they  gradually  developed  into 
turbans,  which  by  the  addition  of  ornamental  or 
precious  materials  assumed  the  dignity  of  mitres 
or  crowns.  The  use  of  them  ns  ornnments  pro- 
bably was  suggested  by  the  natural  custom  of 
encircling  the  head  with  flowers  in  token  of  joy 
and  triumph  (Wisd.  ii.  8;  Jud.  xv.  13).  Both 
the  ordinary  priests  and  the  high-priest  wore  them. 
The  common  “ bonnet,”  Ex.  xxviii.  37,  xxix.  6, 
&c.,  formed  a sort  of  linen  fillet  or  crown.  The 
mitie  of  the  high-priest  (used  also  of  a regal  crown, 
Ez.  xxi.  26)  was  much  more  splendid  (Ex.  xxviii. 
36 ; Lev.  viii.  9).  It  had  a second  fillet  of  blue 
lace,  and  over  it  a golden  diadem  (Ex.  xxix.  6). 
The  gold  band  was  tied  behind  with  blue  lace 
(embroidered  with  flowers),  and  being  two  fingers 
broad,  bore  the  inscription  “ Holiness  to  the  Lord  " 
(comp.  Rev.  xvii.  5).  “ A striped  head-dress  and 

queue,”  or  M a short  wig,  on  which  a band  was 
fastened,  ornamented  with  an  asp,  the  symbol  of 
royalty,”  was  used  by  the  kings  of  Egypt  in 
rel  gious  ceremonies  (Wilkinson’s  Anc.  Egypt,  iii. 
354,  fig.  13).  The  crown  worn  by  the  kings  of 
Assyria  was  “a  high  mitre  . . . frequently  adorned 
with  flowera,  &c.,  and  arranged  in  bands  of  linen 
or  silk.  Originally  there  was  only  one  band,  but 
afterwards  there  were  two,  and  the  ornaments 
wore  richer”  (Layard,  ii.320,  and  the  illustrations 
in  Jahn,  Archaologie,  Part  i.  vol.  ii.  tab.  ix.  4 
and  8).  There  are  many  words  in  Scripture  de- 
noting a crown  besides  those  mentioned:  the  head- 
dress of  bridegrooms  (Is.  lxi.  10;  Bar.  v.  2;  Ez. 
xxiv.  17),  and  of  women  (Is.  iii.  20);  a head-dress 
of  great  splendour  (Is.  xxviii.  5);  a wreath  of 
flowera  (Prov.  i.  9,  iv.  9);  and  a common  tiara  or 
turban  (Job  xxix.  14  ; Is.  iii.  23).  The  general 
word  is  ’ atdrah , and  we  must  attach  to  it  the  notion 
of  a costly  turban  irradiated  with  pearls  and  gems 
of  priceless  value,  which  often  form  aigrettes  for 
feathers,  as  in  the  crowns  of  modern  Asiatic  sove- 
reigns. Such  was  probably  the  crown,  which 
with  its  piecious  stones  weighed  (or  rather  **  was 
worth  ”)  a talent,  taken  by  David  from  the  king 
of  Ammon  at  Ilnbbah,  and  used  as  the  state  crown 
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of  Judah  (2  Sam.  xii.  30).  "Sriipavo s is  used  in 
the  N.  T.  for  every  kind  of  crown  ; but  arrtfipa 
only  once  (Acts  xiv.  13)  for  the  garlands  used  with 
victims.  In  Her.  xii.  3,  xix.  12,  allusion  is  made 
to  “ many  crowns  ” worn  in  token  of  extended  do- 
minion. The  laurel,  pine,  or  parsley  crowns  given 
to  victors  in  the  great  games  of  Greece  are  finely 
alluded  to  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor.  Lc.  23;  2 Tim.  ii. 
5,  kc.). 


Crown*  worn  by  Assyrian  kins*.  (From  Nimmud  end  Konynnjlk.) 


Crown  of  Thorns,  Matt,  xxvii.  29.  Our  Lord 
was  crowned  with  thorns  in  mockery  by  the  Roman 
soldiers.  The  object  seems  to  have  been  insult,  and 
not  the  infliction  of  pain  as  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed. The  Rhamnus  or  Spina  Christi,  although 
abundant  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  can- 
not be  the  plant  intended,  because  its  thorns  are  so 
strong  and  large  that  it  could  not  have  been  woven 
into  a wreath.  Had  the  acacia  been  intended,  as 
some  suppose,  the  phrase  would  have  been  different. 
Obviously  some  small  flexile  thorny  shrub  is  meant ; 
perhaps  capparis  spinosa.  Hasselquist  says  that 
the  thorn  used  was  the  Arabian  Nabk. 

Crucifixion  was  in  use  among  the  Egyptians 
(Geu.  xl.  19),  the  Carthaginians,  the  Persians  (Esth. 
vii.  10),  the  Assyrians,  Scythians,  Indians,  Ger- 
mans, and  from  the  earliest  times  among  the  Greeks 
and  Homans.  Whether  this  mode  of  execution  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Jews  is  a matter  of  dispute, 
i Vobably  the  Jews  borrowed  it  from  the  Romans.  It 
was  unanimously  considered  (he  most  horrible  form 
of  death.  Among  the  Romans  also  the  degradation 
was  a part  of  the  infliction,  and  the  punishment  if 
applied  to  freemen  was  only  used  in  the  case  of  the 
vilest  criminals.  Our  Loixl  was  condemned  to  it 
by  the  popular  cry  of  the  Jews  (Matt,  xxvii.  23)  on 
the  charge  of  sedition  against  Caesar  (Luke  xxiii. 
2),  although  the  Sanhedrim  had  previously  con- 
demned him  on  the  totally  distinct  charge  of  blas- 
phemy. The  scarlet  robe,  crown  of  thorns,  and  other 
insults  to  which  our  Lord  was  subjected  were 
illegal,  and  arose  from  the  spontaneous  petulance 
of  the  brutal  soldiery.  But  the  punishment  pro- 
pel ly  commenced  with  scourging,  after  the  cri- 
minal had  been  stripped.  It  was  inflicted  not  with 
the  comparatively  mild  mis,  but  the  more  terrible 
scourge  (2  Cor.  xi.  24,  251,  which  was  not  used 
by  the  Jews  (Dcut.  xxv.  3),  Into  these  scourges 
the  soldirn  often  stuck  nails,  pieces  of  bone,  &c.  to 
heighten  the  pain,  which  was  often  so  intense  that 
the  sufferer  died  under  it.  In  our  Lord's  case, 
however,  this  infliction  seems  neither  to  have  been 
the  legal  scourging  after  sentence,  nor  yet  the 
examination  by  torture  (Acts  xxii.  24),  but  rather 
a scourging  before  the  sentence,  to  excite  pity  and 
procure  immunity  from  further  punishment  (Luke 
xxiii.  22  ; John  xix.  1).  The  criminal  carried  his 


own  cross,  or  at  any  rate  a part  of  it.  The 
place  of  execution  was  outside  the  city  (1  K. 
xxi.  13;  Acts  vii.  58;  Hcb.  xiii.  12),  often  in 
some  public  road  or  other  conspicuous  place. 
Arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  the  sufferer  was 
stripped  naked,  the  dress  being  the  perquisite  of  the 
soldiers  (Matt,  xxvii.  35).  The  cross  was  then 
driven  into  the  ground,  so  that  the  feet  of  the  con- 
demned were  a foot  or  two  above  the  earth,  and  he 
was  lifted  upon  it,  or  else  stretched  upon  it  on  the 
ground,  and  then  lifted  with  it-  Before  the  nail- 
ing or  binding  took  place,  a medicated  cup  was 
given  out  of  kindness  to  confuse  the  senses  and 
deaden  the  pangs  of  the  sufferer  (Prov.  xxxi.  6 , 
usually  of  “ wine  mingled  with  myrrh,”  because 
myrrh  was  soporific.  Our  Lord  refused  it  that 
his  senses  might  be  clear  (Matt,  xxvii.  34 ; Mark 
xv.  23).  He  was  crucified  between  two  “ thieves” 
or  “ malefactors,”  according  to  prophecy  (Is.  liii. 
12) ; and  was  watched  according  to  custom  by  a 
jxarty  of  four  soldiers  (John  xix.  23)  with  their 
centurion  (Matt,  xxvii.  66),  whose  express  office 
was  to  prevent  the  stealing  of  the  body.  This  was 
necessary  from  the  lingering  character  of  the  death, 
which  sometimes  did  not  supervene  even  for  three 
days,  and  was  at  last  the  result  of  gradual  benumb- 
ing and  starvation.  But  for  this  guard,  the  per- 
sons might  have  been  taken  down  and  recovered,  .it 
was  actually  done  in  the  case  of  a friend  of  Jose- 
phus. Fracture  of  the  legs  was  especially  adopted 
by  the  Jews  to  hasten  death  (John  xix.  31).  But 
the  unusual  rapidity  of  our  Lord's  death  was  due 
to  the  depth  of  His  previous  agonies,  or  mar  le 
sufficiently  accounted  for  simply  from  peculiarities 
of  constitution.  Pilate  expressly  satisfied  himself 
of  the  actual  death  by  questioning  the  centurion 
(Mark  xv.  44).  In  most  cases  the  body  was  suffer*! 
to  rot  on  the  cross  by  the  action  of  sun  and  min. 
or  to  be  devoured  by  birds  and  beasts.  Sepulture 
was  generally  therefore  forbidden  ; but  in  conse- 
quence of  Deut.  xxi.  22,  23,  an  express  national 
exception  was  made  in  favour  of  the  Jews  (Matt, 
xxvii.  58).  This  accursed  and  awful  mode  of  punub- 
ment  was  happily  abolished  by  Constantine. 

Cruse,  a word  employed  in  the  A.  V.,  «pp°* 
rentiy  without  any  special  intention,  to  translate 
three  distinct  Hebrew  words.— 1,  Tiapp  icb  ’t . 
carried  by  Saul  when  on  his  night  expedition  after 
David  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  11, 12,  16),  and  by  Elijah  (1  h- 
xix.  6).  In  a similar  case  in  the  present  day  this 
would  be  a globular  vessel  of  blue  porous 
about  9 inches  diameter,  with  a neck  of  about  $ 
inches  long,  a small  handle  below  the  n«ck,«#» 
opposite  the  handle  a straight  spout,  with  an  oiifio* 
about  the  6ize  of  a straw,  through  which  the  water 
is  drunk  or  sucked.— 2.  The  noise  which  the* 
vessels  make  when  emptied  through  the  n«*  J* 
suggestive  of  the  second  term,  Bakbuk.  TM*  * 
found  but  twice:  a “ cruse  of  honey  ” (1  K.  J'r- 
and  an  “earthen  bottle”  (Jer.  xir.  1).— 3.  Apr** 
rently  very  different  from  both  these  is  the  o{  [ 
term,  Tsilavhah . This  was  probably  a flat  u:i  * ” 
saucer  of  the  form  still  common  in  the  Hast- 
occurs  in  2 Chr.  xxxv.  13,  “ pans;”  and  other 
from  the  same  root  are  found  in  2 K.  ii.  20, 
and  2 K.  xxi.  13,  “ dish”  (comp.  Pr°v-  s,t  * ’ 
xxvi.  15).  . 

Crystal,  the  representative  in  the  A.  *•« 
Hebrew  word*.— 1.  Zocbdth  occurs  only  In 
xxviii.  17.  Notwithstanding  the  different  >o  v 
p retd  ions  of  “ rock  crystal,”  “ glass,”  **  adamaa  , 
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k , that  ha-re  been  assigned  to  this  word,  there 
m,  *e  thick,  be  very  little  doubt  that  “ glass " 

^ ;d  traded.— 2.  Krraeh  occurs  in  numerous  pos- 
t's 3 ih*  0.  T.  to  denote  “ ice,”  “ frost,”  &c. ; 
st  -cce  only  (Ex.  i.  22),  as  is  generally  under- 
lay, to  sigaify  “ crystal."  The  ancients  supposed 
~^-av*tai  to  be  merely  ice  congealed  by  intense 
*1  The  similarity  of  appearance  between  ice  and 
r-sul  caused  no  doubt  the  identity  of  the  terms 
V express  these  substances.  The  Greek  word 
treimEer.  i r.  6,  xxii.  1.  It  may  mean  either 
'n * sr  “crystal.” 

CaML  [Measures.] 

Csckoo  (Heb.  thaehctpK).  Thei-e  does  not  ap- 
pa:  to  be  any  authority  for  this  translation  of  the 
the  Heb.  word  occurs  twice  only  (Lev.  xi.  16; 
>-.t  nr.  13),  as  the  name  of  some  unclean  bird. 
Iwhart  has  attempted  to  show  that  Shachaph  denotes 
as  CcppAvs  or  storm-petrel.  Mr.  Tris- 
tsm  )m  suggested  that  some  of  the  larger 
such  as  the  Puffinus  cinereus  aud 
i Tmtkrtan  (shearwater),  which  abound  in 
-as eat  of  the  Mediterranean  and  which  are 
i«k  in  their  habits  to  the  storm-petrel, 

C*  b denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term. 

Cumbers  (Heb.  Mshshutm).  This  word 
iwvsooce  wily,  in  Hum.  xi.  5,  as  one  of 
i#  jwd  things  of  Egypt  for  which  the 
Indh*  longed.  There  is  no  doubt  as 
t*  tae  meaning  of  the  Hebrew.  Egypt  produces 
cucumbers,  melons,  &c.  [Melon],  the 
taooaai  chute  being,  accoiding  to  Hasselquist 
f as.  p.  238),  the  best  of  its  tribe  yet  known. 
Tk»  piut  grows  in  the  fertile  earth  around  Cairo 
str  the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  and  not  elsewhere 
* r_£rpt.  The  C.  chate  is  a variety  only  of  the 
«ONt  melon  (C.  melo) ; it  was  once  cultivated 
c Lc^had  and  called  “ the  round-leaved  Egyp- 
*=e  oeloa bat  it  is  rather  an  insipid  sort, 
brads  the  Cucumis  chate , the  common  cucumber 
1 tXtrmt\  of  which  the  Arabs  distinguish  a 
it=br  cf  varieties,  is  common  in  Egypt.  **  Both 
Cucumis  chate  and  C.  sati- 
vus”,  says  Mr.  Tristram,  “are 
now  grown  in  great  quanti- 
ties in  Palestine  : on  visiting 
the  Arab  school  in  Jerusalem 
(1838)  I observed  that  the 
dinner  which  the  child:  en 
bronght  with  them  to  school 
consisted,  without  exception, 
of  a piece  of  barley  cake  and  a 
raw  cucumber,  which  they  eat 
rind  and  all,”  The  **  lodge  in 
a garden  of  cucumbers”  (Is. 
i.  8)  is  a rude  temporary 
shelter,  erected  in  the  open 
grounds  where  vines,  cucum- 
bers, gourds  Sic.,  are  grown, 
m which  some  lonely  man  or 
boy  is  set  to  watch,  either  to 
guard  the  plants  from  robbers, 
or  to  scare  away  the  foxes  and 
jackals  from  the  vines. 

Cummin,  one  of  the  culti- 
vated plants  of  Palestine  (Is. 
xxv iii.  23,  27 ; Matt,  xxiii. 
23).  It  is  an  umbelliferous 
plant  something  like  fennel. 
* The  seeds  have  a bitterish 

Ufvi  n.  304  ) 
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flavour.  The  Maltese  are  said  to  glow  it  at  the 
present  day,  and  to  thresh  it  in  the  manner  described 
by  Isaiah. 

Cup.  The  chief  words  rendered  “ cup  ” in  the 
A.  V.  are,  1.  cds ; 2.  Ushoth , only  iu  plural; 
3.  ggbia.  The  cups  of  the  Jews,  whether  of  metal 
or  earthenware,  were  possibly  borrowed,  in  paint 
of  shape  and  design,  from  Egypt  and  from  the 
Phoenicians,  who  were  celebrated  in  that  branch 
of  workmanship.  Egyptian  cups  were  of  various 
shapes,  either  with  handles  or  without  them.  In 
Solomon’s  time  ail  his  drinking  vessels  were  of 
gold,  none  of  silver  (I  K.  x.  21).  Babylon  is  com- 
pared to  a golden  cup  (Jer.  li.  7).  The  great  laver, 
or  “ sea,”  was  made  with  a rim  like  the  rim  of  a 
cup  (Cds),  “with  flowers  of  lilies”  (1  K.  vii.  26), 
a form  which  the  Persepolitan  cups  resemble.  The 
common  form  of  modem  Oriental  cups  is  repre- 
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Modern  Egyptian  drlnklrg-cnpa,  one-fifth  of  the  real  tixe.  (Lane.) 


sen  ted  in  the  accompanying  drawing.  The  cups  of 
the  N.  T.  were  often  no  doubt  formed  on  Greek  and 
Homan  models.  They  were  sometimes  of  gold 
(Rev.  xvii.  4). 

Cup-Bearer.  An  officer  of  high  rank  with 
Egyptian,  Persian,  Assyrian,  as  well  as  Jewish 
monarchs  (l  K.  x.  5).  The  chief  cupbearer,  or 
butler,  to  the  king  of  Egypt  was  the  means  of 
raising  Joseph  to  his  high  position  (Gen.  xi.  1,21, 
xli.  9).  Halishakeh  appears  from  his  name  to  have 
filled  a like  office  in  the  Assyrian  court  (2  K.  xviii. 
17).  Kehemiah  was  cupbearer  to  Artaxerxcs 
Longimanus  king  of  Persia  (Nch.  i.  11,  ii.  1). 

Curtains.  The  Hebrew  terms  translated  in  the 
A.  V.  by  this  word  are  three:— I.  Yeriolh;  the 
ten  “ curtains  ” of  fine  linen,  and  also  the  eleven  of 
goats'  hair,  which  covered  the  Tabernacle  of  Moses 
(Ex.  xxvi.  1-13;  xxxvi.  8-17).  The  charge  of 
these  curtains  and  of  the  other  textile  fabrics  of 
the  Tabernacle  was  laid  on  the  Gershonitcs  (Num. 
iv.  25).  Having  this  definite  meaning,  the  word 
came  to  be  used  as  a synonym  for  the  Tabernacle 
(2  Earn.  vii.  2).— 2.  Mdsdc,  the  “hanging”  for 
the  doorway  of  the  tabernacle.  Ex.  xxvi.  36,  &c„ 
and  also  for  the  gate  of  the  court  round  the  taber- 
nacle, Ex.  xxvii.  16,&c.  The  rendering  “ curtain  ” 
occurs  but  once,  Num.  iii.  26.  The  idea  in  the  root 
of  Mdsdc  seems  to  be  that  of  shielding  or  protect- 
ing. If  this  be  so,  it  may  have  been  not  a curtain 
or  veil,  but  an  awning  to  shade  the  entrances.— 
3.  D6k.  This  woixl  is  found  but  once  (Is.  xl.  22), 
and  its  meaning  is  doubtful. 

Cush,  a Benjamite  mentioned  only  in  the  title 
to  I’s.  vii.  He  was  probably  a follower  of  Saul, 
the  head  of  his  tribe. 

Cush,  the  name  of  a son  of  Ham,  apparently  the 
eldest,  and  of  a territory  or  territories  occupied  by 
his  descendants.— 1.  In  the  genealogy  of  Noah’s 
children  Cush  seems  to  be  an  individual,  for  it  is 
said  “ Cush  begat  Nimrod  ” (Gen.  x.  8 ; 1 Chr.  i. 
10).  If  the  name  be  older  than  his  time  he  may 
have  been  called  after  a country  allotted  to  him.— 
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2.  Cush  as  a country  appears  to  be  African  in  all 
passages  except  Gen.  ii.  13.  We  may  thus  distin- 
guish a primaeval  and  a post-diluvian  Cush.  The 
former  was  encompassed  by  Gihon,  the  second  river 
of  Paradise : it  would  seem  therefore  to  have  been 
somewhere  to  the  northward  of  Assyria.  It  is 
possible  that  Cush  is  in  this  case  a name  of  a 
period  later  than  that  to  which  the  history  relates, 
but  it  seems  moic  probable  that  it  was  of  the 
earliest  age,  and  that  the  African  Cush  was  named 
f;om  this  older  country.  In  the  ancient  Egyptian 
inscriptions  Ethiopia  above  Egypt  is  termed  Keesh 
or  Kesh,  and  this  territory  probably  perfectly  cor- 
responds to  the  African  Cush  of  the  Bible.  The 
Cushites  however  had  clearly  a wider  extension,  like 
the  Ethiopians  of  the  Greeks,  but  apparently  with 
a more  definite  ethnic  relation.  The  Cushites 
appear  to  have  spread  along  tracts  extending  from 
the  higher  Nile  to  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  His- 
tory affords  many  tiaces  of  this  relation  of  Baby- 
lonia, Arabia,  and  Ethiopia.  Zerah  the  Cushite 
(A.  V.  “ Ethiopian  ")  who  was  defeated  by  Asa, 
was  most  probably  a king  of  Egypt,  certainly  the 
leader  of  an  Egyptian  army.  Very  soon  after  their 
arrival  in  Africa,  the  Cushites  appear  to  have 
established  settlements  along  the  southern  Arabian 
coast,  on  the  Arabian  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and 
in  Babylonia,  and  thence  onwards  to  the  Indus,  and 
probably  northward  to  Nineveh;  and  the  Mizraites 
spreading  along  the  south  and  east  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  on  part  of  the  north  shore,  and  in 
the  great  islands. 

Cu'shan  (Hnb.  iii.  7),  possibly  the  same  as  Cush- 
an-rishathaim  (A.  V.  Chushan-)  king  of  Mesopo- 
tamia (Judg.  iii.  8,  10).  The  older  of  events 
alluded  to  by  the  prophet  seems  to  fuvour  this  sup- 
position. There  is  far  less  reason  for  the  supposition 
that  Cuslian  here  stands  for  an  Asiatic  Cush. 

Cu'shi.  Properly  **  the  Cushite,”  “ the  Ethio- 
pian,” a man  apparently  attached  to  Joab’s  person, 
but  unknown  and  unaccustomed  to  the  king,  as 
may  be  iuferred  from  his  not  being  recognised  by 
the  watchman,  and  also  from  the  abrupt  manner  in 
which  he  bieaks  his  evil  tidings  to  David.  That 
Cushi  was  a foreigner — as  we  should  infer  from 
his  name— is  also  slightly  corroborated  by  his 
ignorance  of  the  ground  in  the  Jordan  valley,  by 
knowing  which  Ahimnaz  was  enabled  to  outrun 
him  (2  Sam.  xviii.  21,  22,  23,  31,  32). 

Cuth  or  Cu’thah.  One  of  the  countries  whence 
Shalmaneser  introduced  colonists  into  Samaria  (2  K. 
xvii.  24,  30).  The  position  of  Cuthah  is  undecided  ; 
Josephus  speaks  of  a river  of  that  name  in  Persia, 
aud  fixes  the  residence  of  the  Cuthaeans  in  the  in- 
terior of  Persia  and  Media.  Two  localities  have 
been  proposed,  each  of  which  corresponds  in  part, 
but  neither  wholly,  with  Josephus'  account.— 
1.  Kutha,  of  the  Arab  geographers,  between  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  the  site  of  which  has  been 
identified  with  the  ruins  of  Toxcibah  immediately 
adjacent  to  Babylon.— 2.  The  Cuthaeans  have  been 
identified  with  the  Cossaei,  a warlike  tribe,  who 
occupied  the  mountain  ranges  dividing  Persia  and 
Media. 

Cutting  off  from  the  People.  [Excommu- 
nication.] 

Cuttings  [in  the  Flesh].  The  prohibition 
(Lev.  xix.  28)  against  marks  or  cuttings  in  the 
flesh  for  the  dead  must  be  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  parallel  passages  (Lev.  xxi.  5;  Deut.  xiv.  1),  in 
which  shaviug  the  head  with  the  same  view  is 
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equally  forbidden.  But  it  appears  from  Jer,  xvi. 
6,  7,  that  some  outward  manifestation  of  grief  in 
this  way  was  not  wholly  forbidden,  or  was  at  least 
tolerated.  The  ground,  therefore,  of  the  prohibition 
must  be  sought  elsewhere,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
superstitious  or  inhuman  practices  prevailing  among 
heathen  nations.  The  priests  of  Baal  cut  them- 
selves with  knives  to  propitiate  the  god  “ after  their 
manner  ” (1  K.  xviii.  28).  Herodotus  6ays  the 
Carians,  who  resided  in  Europe,  cut  their  foreheads 
with  knives  at  festivals  of  Isis;  in  this  respect  ex- 
ceeding the  Egyptians,  who  beat  themselves  on 
these  occasions  (Herod,  ii.  61).  Lucian,  speaking 
of  the  Syrian  priestly  attendants  of  this  mock  deity, 
says,  that  using  violent  gestures  they  cut  their 
aims  and  tongues  with  swords.  The  prohibition, 
therefore,  is  directed  against  practices  prevailing 
not  among  the  Egyptians  whom  the  Israelites  were 
leaving,  but  among  the  Syrians,  to  whom  they 
were  about  to  become  neighbours.  But  there  is 
another  usage  contemplated  more  remotely  by  the 
prohibition,  viz.,  that  of  printing  marks,  tattooing, 
to  indicate  allegiance  to  a deity,  in  the  same  manner 
as  soldiers  and  slaves  bore  tattooed  marks  to  in- 
dicate allegiance  or  adscription.  This  is  evidently 
alluded  to  in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John  (xiii.  1(3, 
xvii.  5,  xix.  20),  and,  though  in  a contrary  direc- 
tion, by  Ezekiel  (iz.  4),  by  St.  Paul  (Gal.  vi.  17), 
in  the  Revelation  (vii.  3),  and  perhaps  by  Isaiah 
(xliv.  5)  and  Zechariah  (xiii.  6). 

Cy  amon,  a place  named  only  in  Judith  vii.  3, 
as  lying  in  the  plain  (A.  V.  4‘  valley  ”)  over  against 
Esdraelom.  If  by  “ Esdraelom  " we  may  under- 
stand Jezreel,  this  description  answers  to  the  situa- 
tion of  the  modem  village  Tell  Kaimon,  on  the 
eastern  slopes  of  Carmel,  in  a conspicuous  position 
overlooking  the  Kishon  and  the  great  plain. 

Cymbal,  Cymbals,  a percussive  musical  instru- 
ment. Two  kinds  of  cymbals  are  mentioned  in 
Ps.  cl.  5,  “ loud  cymbals  ” or  castagnettes,  and 
“ high-sounding  cymbals.”  The  former  consisted 
of  four  small  plates  of  brass  or  of  some  other  hard 
metal ; two  plates  were  attached  to  each  hand  of 
the  performer,  and  were  struck  together  to  produce 
a loud  noise.  The  latter  consisted  of  two  larger 
plates,  one  held  in  each  hand,  and  struck  together 
as  au  accompaniment  to  other  instruments.  The 
use  of  cymbals  was  not  necessarily  restricted  to  the 
worship  of  the  Temple  or  to  sacred  occasions : they 
were  employed  for  military  puiposes,  and  also  by 
the  Hebrew  women  ns  a musical  accompaniment 
to  their  national  dances.  Both  kinds  of  cymbals 
are  still  common  in  the  East  in  military  music,  and 
Niebuhr  often  refers  to  them  in  his  travels.  The 
“ bells  ” of  Zech.  xiv.  20,  were  probably  concave  pieces 
or  plates  of  brass  which  the  people  of  Palestine  and 
Syria  attached  to  hoises  by  way  of  ornament. 

Cypress  (Jleb.  tirzdh).  The  Heb.  word  is  found 
only  in  Is.  xliv.  14.  We  are  quite  unable  to 
assign  any  definite  rendering  to  it.  Besides  the 
cypress,  the  **  beech,"  the  “ holm-oak,”  and  the 
“ fir " have  been  proposed ; but  there  is  nothing 
in  the  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  name,  or  in  the 
passage  where  it  occurs,  to  guide  us  to  the  tie* 
intended.  The  true  cypress  is  a native  of  the 
Taurus.  The  Hebrew  word  points  to  some  tree 
with  a hard  grain,  and  this  is  all  tliat  can  be  posi- 
tively said  of  it. 

Cyp  rians.  Inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Cyprus 
(2  Macc.  iv.  29).  At  the  time  alluded  to  (that  is 
during  the  reign  of  Antioch  us  Epiphanes),  they 
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vwe  under  the  dominion  of  Egypt,  and  were 
premeJ  by  a viceroy  possessed  of  ample  powers. 
Crates,  one  of  these  viceroys,  was  left  bv  Sostratus 
h command  of  the  castle,  or  acropolis,  of  Jerusalem 
viile  he  was  summoned  before  the  king. 

Cyprus.  This  island  was  in  early  times  in  close 
eamneicial  connexion  with  Phoenicia;  nnd  there  is 
IttJe  doubt  that  it  is  referred  to  in  such  passages 
ef  the  0.  T.  as  Ez.  xxvii.  6.  [ClllTTlM.]  Jose- 
phus makes  this  identification  in  the  most  express 
terms  [Ant.  i.  6,  §1),  Possibly  Jews  may  have 
settled  in  Cyprus  before  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Scon  after  his  time  they  were  numerous  in  the 
island,  as  is  distinctly  implied  in  1 Mncc.  xv.  23. 
The  first  notice  of  it  in  the  N.  T.  is  in  Acts  ir.  36, 
ebere  it  is  mentioned  as  the  native  place  of  Bar- 
adns.  In  Acts  xi.  19,  20,  it  appears  prominently 
in  ctcnexion  with  the  earliest  spreading  of  Christi- 
anity, and  is  again  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  missionary  journeys  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  4-13, 
rr.  39,  xxi.  3;,  and  with  his  voyage  to  Rome 
(nTii.  4).  Situated  in  the  extreme  eastern  comer 
cf  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  range  of  Lebanon 
« the  east,  and  that  of  Taurus  on  the  north,  dis- 
tinctly visible,  it  never  became  a thoroughly  Greek 
idand.  Its  religious  rites  were  half  Oriental,  and 
it«  political  history  has  almost  always  been  associated 
with  Asia  and  Africa.  It  was  rich  and  productive. 
Its  fruits  and  flowers  were  famous.  The  mountains 
produced  metals,  especially  copper.  The  island 
herame  a Roman  province  (B.C.  58 ) under  circum- 
stance* discreditable  to  Rome.  At  first  its  ad- 
ministration was  joined  with  that  of  Cilicia,  but 
after  the  battle  of  Actium  it  was  separately 
Serened.  In  the  first  division  it  was  made  an 
iopcal  province ; but  the  emperor  afterwards 
give  it  cp  to  the  Senate.  The  pro-consul  appears 
to  hare  resided  at  Paphos  on  the  west  of  the  island. 


Coppor  Coin  of  Cypnu.  tinder  Eznp.  Claudius. 

<**  [CL]AVD1VS.CAKSA[R].  Head  of  F.mp.  to  left.  B«t. 
EUI  KoUINIoV  n[POKA]OY  AN  ©YU  A KYHPIwX. 


Cyr*  ne,  the  principal  city  of  that  part  of  northern 
Afriei,  which  was  anciently  called  Cyrenaica,  and 
»ho  (from  its  five  chief  cities)  Pentapolitaua.  This 
datret  was  that  wide  projecting  portion  of  the 
<mst  (corresponding  to  the  modem  Tripoli),  which 
wis  separated  from  the  territory  of  Carthage  on 
the  oce  hand,  and  that  of  Egypt  on  the  other.  Its 
«artace  is  a table-land  descending  by  terraces  to  the 
s»;  and  it  was  celebrated  for  its  climate  and  fer- 
tility. The  points  to  be  noticed  in  reference  to 
Cyreue  as  connected  with  the  N.  T.  are  these, — 
that,  though  on  the  African  coast,  it  was  a Greek 
cty ; that  the  Jews  were  settled  there  iu  large 
numbers,  and  that  under  the  Romans  it  was  politi- 
cly connected  with  Crete.  The  Greek  colonisa- 
tion of  this  part  of  Africa  under  Battus  began  as 
«uly  as  E.C.  631.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the 
^nat,  it  became  a dependency  of  Egypt.  It  is  in 
thi*  period  that  we  find  the  Jews  established  there 
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with  great  privileges,  having  been  introduced  by 
Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus.  Soon  after  the  Jewish 
war  they  rose  against  the  Roman  power.  In  the 
year  B.c.  75  the  territory  of  Cyrene  was  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a province.  On  the  conquest  of 
Crete  (B.C.  67)  the  two  were  united  in  one  pro- 
vince, and  together  frequently  called  Creta-Cyrene. 
The  numbers  nnd  position  of  the  Jews  in  Cyrene 
prepare  us  for  the  l'req  uent  mention  of  the  place  in 
the  N.  T.  in  connexion  with  Christianity.  Simon, 
who  bore  our  Saviour’s  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  32  ; 
Mark  xv.  21  ; Luke  xxiii.  26)  was  a native  of  Cy- 
rene. Jewish  dwellers  in  Cyrenaica  were  in  Jeru- 
salem at  Pentecost  (Acts  ii.  10).  They  even  guve 
their  name  to  one  of  the  synagogues  in  Jerusalem 
(ib.  vi.  9).  Christian  converts  from  Cyrene  were 
among  those  who  contributed  actively  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  first  Gentile  church  at  Antioch  (xi.  20) 
Lucius  of  Cyrene  (xiii.  1)  is  traditionally  said  to 
have  been  the  first  bishop  of  his  native  district. 


Tctrudrachm  (Attic  talent)  of  Cyrene. 

Obr.  Sacred  tllphlum  plant.  Btt.  KYPA.  Head  of  bearded 
Jupiter  Ammon  to  the  right. 

Cyre'nias,  the  literal  English  rendering  in  the 
A.  V.  of  the  Greek  name,  which  is  itself  the  Greek 
form  of  the  Roman  name  Qtmuxus.  The  full 
name  is  Publius  Sulpicius  Quirinus.  He  was 
consul  A.u.C.  742,  B.c.  12,  and  made  governor  of 
Syria  after  the  banishment  of  Archelaus  in  A.D.  6. 
He  was  sent  to  make  an  enrolment  of  property  in 
Syria,  and  made  accordingly,  both  there  and  in 
Judaea,  a census  or  kiroypaQrfi.  But  this  census 
seems  in  Luke  (ii.  2)  to  be  identified  with  one 
which  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  birth  cf  Christ, 
when  Sentius  Saturninus  was  governor  of  Syria. 
Hence  has  arisen  a considerable  difficulty,  which 
lias  been  variously  solver!,  either  by  supposing  some 
corruption  iu  the  text  of  St.  Luke,  or  by  giving 
some  unusual  sense  to  his  words.  But  A.  W. 
Zumpt,  of  Berlin,  has  shown  it  to  be  probable  that 
Quirinus  was  twice  governor  of  Syria,  and  by 
arguments  too  long  to  be  reproduced  here,  but  very 
striking  and  satisfactory,  fixes  the  time  of  his  first 
governorship  at  from  B.C.  4 to  B.C.  1,  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  M.  Lollius. 

Cy'rua,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire  (see 
Dan.  vi.  28,  x.  I,  13;  2 Chr.  xxxvi.  22,  23),  was, 
according  to  the  common  legend,  the  son  of  Man- 
dane,  the  daughter  of  Astyages  the  last  king  of 
Media,  and  Cambvses  a Persian  of  the  royal  family 
of  the  Achaemenidae.  In  consequence  of  a dream, 
Astyages,  it  is  said,  designed  the  death  of  his 
infant  grandson,  but  the  child  was  spared  by  those 
whom  he  charged  with  the  commission  of  the  crime, 
and  was  reared  in  obscurity  under  the  name  of 
A gradates.  When  he  grew  up  to  manhood  his 
courage  and  genius  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
Persians.  The  tyranny  of  Astyages  had  at  that 
time  alienated  a large  faction  of  the  Medes,  and 
Cyrus  headed  a revolt  which  ended  in  the  defeat 
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and  capture  of  the  Median  king  n.c.  559,  near 
Pasargadae.  After  consolidating  the  empire  which 
he  thus  gaiueJ,  Cyrus  entered  on  that  career  of 
conquest  which  has  made  him  the  hero  of  the  east. 
Iu  li.C.  546  (?)  he  defeated  Croesus,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Lydia  was  the  prize  of  his  success.  Babylon 
fell  before  his  army,  and  the  ancient  dominions  of 
Assyria  were  ndded  to  his  empire  (n.C.  538).  It 
is  probable  that  Cyrus  planned  an  invasion  of 
Kgypt ; and  there  are  traces  of  campaigns  in  Central 
Asia,  in  which  he  appears  to  have  attempted  to 
extend  his  power  to  the  Indus.  Afterwards  he 
attacked  the  Massagetae,  and  according  to  Hero- 
dotus fell  in  a battle  ngainst  them  n.c.  529.  His 
tomb  is  still  shown  at  Pasargadae,  the  scene  of  his 
first  decisive  victory.  Hitherto  the  great  kings, 
with  whom  the  Jews  had  been  brought  into  contact, 
had  been  open  oppressors  or  seductive  allies ; but 
Cyrus  was  n generous  liberator  and  a just  guardian 
of  their  rights.  An  inspired  prophet  (Is.  xliv.  28) 
recognised  in  him  “a  shepherd  ” of  the  Lord,  an 
“anointed"  king  (Is.  xlv.  1).  Cyrus  stands  out 
clearly  as  the  representative  of  the  east,  ns  Alex- 
ander afterwards  of  the  west.  The  one  led  to  the 
development  of  the  idea  of  order,  and  the  other  to 
that  of  independence.  Ecclesiastically  the  first  crisis 
was  signalised  bv  the  consolidation  of  a Church ; 
the  second  by  the  distinction  of  sects.  The  one 
found  its  outward  embodiment  in  “ the  great  .Syna- 
gogue*;” the  other  in  the  dynasty  of  the  Asmo- 
uaeans.  The  edict  of  Cyrus  for  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  22,  23  ; Ezr.  i.  1-4.  iii. 
7,  iv.  3,  v.  13,  17,  vi.  3)  was  in  fact  the  beginning 
of  Judaism;  and  the  greet  changes  by  which  the 
nation  was  transformed  into  a church  are  clearly 
marked. 


D 

Dabareh,  Josh.  xxi.  28.  This  name  is  incor- 
rectly spelt  iu  the  A.  V.,and  should  be  Daderath  ; 
which  see. 


Dabbash'eth,  a town  on  the  boundary  of  Zebu 
lun  (Josh.  xix.  11). 

Dab  eratb  (with  the  art.  in  Josh.),  a town  on 
the  boundary  of  Zehulun  (Josh.  xix.  12)  named 
next  to  Chisloth-Tabor.  But  in  1 Chr.  vi.  72,  and 
in  Josh.  xxi.  28,  it  is  said  to  belong  to  Issachnv. 
Under  the  name  of  Dcbdrich  it  still  lies  at  the 
western  foot  of  Tnltor. 

Dabria,  one  of  the  five  swift  scribes  who  re- 
corded the  visions  of  Esdras  (2  Esd.  xir.  24  ; comj. 
37.  42). 

Daco  bi,  1 Esd.  v.  28.  [Akkub.] 

Dadde’ua  or  Saddens  (1  Esd.  viii.  45, 46),  a 
corruption  of  Iddo  (Ezr.  viii.  17). 

Dagon,  apparently  the  masculine  (1  Sam.  v.  3. 
4)  correlative  of  Atargntis,  was  the  national  god 
of  the  Philistines.  The  most  famous  temples  ot 
Dagon  were  at  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  21-30)  and  Ash- 
dod  (1  Sam.  v.  5,  6 ; 1 Chr.  x.  10).  The  latter 
temple  was  destroyed  by  Jonathan  in  the  Macea- 
bnenn  wars  (1  Macc.  x.  83,  84,  xi.  4).  Traces  of 
the  worship  of  Dagon  likewise  appear  in  the  names 
Caphar-Dagon  (near  Jamnia),  and  Beth-Dagon  ja 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  41)  and  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  -’)• 
Dagon  was  represented  with  the  face  and  hands  ot  * 
man  and  the  tail  of  a fish  ( l Sam.  v.  5).  The 
tish-like  form  was  a natural  emblem  of  fruitfulness 
and  ns  such  was  likely  to  be  adopted  by  sealaring 
tribes  in  the  representation  of  their  gods. 

Daisan,  1 Esd.  v.  31.  Rezi.v  (Ezr.  ii.  48); 
by  the  commonly  repeated  change  of  K to  D. 

Dalai  ah.  The  sixth  son  of  Elioenai.  a descendant 
of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

Dalmanu'tha.  From  a comparison  of  Matt- 
xv.  39  nnd  Mark  viii.  10  we  may  conclude  that 
Dalmnnutha  was  a town  on  the  west  side  ot  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  near  Magdala.  The  latter  stood  close 
upon  the  shore,  at  the  southern  eud  of  the  iittle 
plain  of  Gennesaret.  [Magdala.]  About  a mile 
from  Magdala  is  a narrow  glen  to  the  south,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a village.  The 
place  is  called  ’ Ain-cl-Hdridch,  “ the  cold  fountain. 
Here  in  all  probability  is  the  site  of  the  long  l*t 
Dalmanutha. 
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frfc-ffai.  From  Siamsd.  ^I^jrard  ) St*  art.  PiOOX, 

taisutu,  a mountainous  district  on  the  eastern 
"••t  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  extending  from  the  river 
is  the  S.  to  the  Savus  in  the  N.  St.  Paul 
Titos  there  (2  Tim.  iv.  10),  and  he  himself  had 
dotted  the  Gospel  in  its  immediate  neigh  bour- 
W'Bam.  rr.  19). 

Bslphoa.  The  second  of  the  ten  sons  of  Homan 

ij.  7). 

iaairii,  an  Athenian  woman  converted  to 
^^taaity  by  St.  Paul’s  preaching  (Actsxvii.  34). 
:7«t«n  and  others  held  her  to  have  been  the 
® v W Dionysius  the  Areopagite. 

JUiaKui  is  one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  has 
& time*  been  one  of  the  most  important,  of  the 
of  Syria.  It  is  situated  in  a plain  of  vast 
-i?  arl  of  extreme  fertility,  which  lies  east  of  the 
r«t  chain  of  Anli-Libanus,  on  the  edge  of  the 
MW-  This  fertile  plain,  which  is  nearly  circular, 
ateyt  30  miles  in  diameter,  is  due  to  the  river 
“iradr.  which  is  probably  the  “ Abana  ” of  Scrip- 
This  stream,  rising  high  op  on  the  western 
rf  Anti-Libanos,  forces  its  way  through  the 
<■*.  rawing  for  some  time  among  tiie  mountains, 
® ^addecly  it  bursts  through  a narrow  cleft  upon 
* (P^  couutry  east  of  the  hills,  and  diffuses 
far  and  wide.  Two  other  streams,  the 
Ifdbon  upon  the  noith,  and  the  Aicaj  upou 
■-*  with,  which  flows  direct  from  Herraon,  increase 
^ fertility  of  the  Damascene  plain,  and  contend 
* f the  hojjaur  of  representing  the  “Pharpar”  of 
^iptu.'e.  According  to  Josephus,  Damascus  was 
by  Ux,  the  son  of  Aram,  and  grandson  of 
-bra.  h » first  mentioned  in  Scripture  iu  con- 
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nexion  with  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  15),  whose  steward 
was  a native  of  the  place  (xv.  11).  We  may  gather 
from  the  name  of  this  person,  as  well  as  from  the- 
statement  of  Josephus,  which  connects  the  city  with 
the  Aramaeans,  that  it  was  a Shemitic  settlement. 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  Damascus  until  the  time 
of  David,  when  “ the  Syrians  of  Damascus  came  to 
succour  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,”  with  whom 
David  was  at  war  (2  Sam.  viii.  5 ; 1 Chr.  xviii.  5). 
On  this  occasion  David  “slew  of  the  Syrians 
22,000  men ; ” and  in  consequence  of  this  victory 
became  completely  master  of  the  whole  territory, 
which  he  ganisoned  with  Israelites  (2  Sam.  viii. 
6).  It  appears  that  in  the  reign  of  Solomon,  j» 
certain  Rezon,  who  had  been  a subject  of  Hadad- 
ezer, king  of  Zobah,  and  had  escaped  when  David 
conquered  Zobah,  made  himself  master  of  Damas- 
cus, and  established  his  own  rule  there  (1  K.  xi. 
23*25).  Afterwards  the  family  of  Hadad  appears- 
to  have  recovered  the  throne,  and  a Benhadad, 
grandson  of  the  antagonist  of  David,  is  found  in 
league  with  Baasha,  king  of  Israel,  against  Asa 
(1  K.  xv.  19;  2 Chr.  xvi.  3),  and  afterwards  in 
league  with  Asa  against  Baasha  (1  K.  xv.  20). 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  sou,  Hadad  IV.  (the  Ben- 
hadad II.  of  Scripture),  who  was  defeated  by  Ahal> 
(1  K.  xx.).  Three  years  afterwards  war  broke  out 
afresh,  through  the  claim  of  Ahab  to  the  city  of 
Ramoth -Gilead  (1  K.  xxii.  1-4).  The  defeat  and 
death  of  Ahab  at  that  place  (ib.  15-37)  seem  to 
have  enabled  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  to  resume 
the  offensive.  Their  bands  ravaged  the  lauds  of 
Israel  during  the  reign  of  Jehornm ; and  they  eveu 
undertook  at  tins  time  a second  siege  of  Samaria, 
which  was  frustrated  miraculously  (2  K.  vi.  24, 
vii.  6,  7).  After  this,  we  do  not  hear  of  any  more 
attempts  against  the  Israelite  capital.  The  cunei- 
form inscriptions  show  that  towards  the  close  of  his 
reign  Benhadad  was  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  a 
great  conqueror,  who  was  bent  on  extending  the 
dominion  of  Assyria  over  Syria  and  Palestine.  It 
may  have  been  these  circumstances  which  encouraged 
Hazael,  the  servant  of  Benhadad,  to  murder  him, 
and  seize  the  throne,  which  Elisha  had  declared 
would  certainly  one  day  be  his  (2  K.  viii.  15). 
Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Hazael  (about  B.c. 
884),  he  was  in  his  turn  attacked  by  the  Assyrians, 
who  defeated  him  with  great  loss  amid  the  fast- 
nesses of  Anti-Libanus.  However,  in  his  wars 
with  Israel  and  Judah  he  was  more  fortunate,  and 
his  son  Benhadad  followed  up  his  successes.  At 
Last  a deliverer  appeared  (verse  5),  and  Joash,  the 
son  of  Jehoahaz,“  beat  Hazael  thrice,  and  recovered 
the  cities  of  Israel  ” (verse  25).  In  the  next  reign 
still  further  advantages  were  gained  by  the  Israelites. 
Jeroboam  II.  (ab.  B.c.  836)  is  said  to  have  “ reco- 
vered Damascus”  (2  K.  xiv.  28j,  and  though  this 
may  not  mean  that  he  captured  the  city,  it  at  least 
implies  that  he  obtained  a certain  influence  over  it. 
A century  later  (ab.  B.c.  742)  the  Syrians  appear 
as  allies  of  Israel  against  Judah  (2  K.  xv.  37).  It 
seems  to  have  been  during  a pause  in  the  struggle 
against  Assyria  that  Rezin  king  of  Damascus,  aud 
Pekah  king  of  Israel,  resolved  conjointly  to  attack 
Jerusalem,  intending  to  depose  Ahaz  and  set  up 
as  king  a creature  of  their  own  (Is.  vii.  1-6; 

2 K.  xvi.  5).  Jerusalem  successfully  maintained 
itself  against  the  combined  attack.  Ahaz  was  in- 
duced to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  to  ask  aid  from  him,  and  to  accept  volun- 
tarily the  position  of  an  Assyrian  feudatory  (ib. 
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xvi.  7,  8).  The  aid  sought  was  given,  with  the 
important  result,  that  Kezin  was  slain,  the  king- 
dom of  Damascus  brought  to  an  end,  and  the  city 
itself  destroyed,  the  inhabitants  being  earned  cap- 
tive into  Assyria  (2  K.  xvi.  9;  comp.  Is.  vii.  8 
and  Am.  i.  5).  It  was  long  before  Damascus  re- 
covered from  this  serious  blow.  We  do  not  know 
at  what  time  Damascus  was  rebuilt;  but  Strabo 
says  thnt  it  was  the  most  famous  place  in  Syria 
during  the  Persian  period.  At  the  time  of  the 
Gosj>el  history,  and  of  the  apostle  Paul,  it  fonned 
a part  of  the  kingdom  of  Aretas  (2  Cor.  xi.  32),  an 
Arabian  prince,  who  held  his  kingdom  under  the 
Komans.  Damascus  lias  always  been  a great  centre 
for  trade.  It  would  appear  from  Ez.  xxvii.  that 
Damascus  took  manufactured  goods  from  the  Phoeni- 
cians, and  supplied  them  in  exchange  with  wool 
and  wine.  But  the  passage  trade  of  Damascus  has 
probably  been  at  all  times  more  important  than  its 
direct  commerce. — Certain  localities  in  Damascus 
are  shown  as  the  site  of  those  Scriptural  events 
which  especially  interest  us  in  its  history.  A “ long 
wide  thoroughfare/’  leading  direct  from  one  of 
the  gates  to  the  Castle  or  palace  of  the  Pasha,  is 
“called  by  the  guides  ‘Straight*  ” (Acts  ix.  11); 
but  the  natives  know  it  among  themselves,  as  “ the 
Street  of  Bazaars.”  The  house  of  Judas  is  shown, 
but  it  is  not  in  the  street  “Straight.”  That  of 
Ananias  is  also  pointed  out.  The  scene  of  the  con- 
version is  confidently  said  to  be  an  open  green 
spot,  surrounded  by  trees,  and  used  as  the  Christian 
burial-ground ; but  four  distinct  spots  have  been 
pointed  out  at  different  times,  so  that  little  con- 
fidence can  be  placed  in  any  of  them.  The  point 
of  the  walls  at  which  St.  Paul  was  let  down  by 
a basket  (Acts  ix.  25 ; 2 Cor.  xi.  33)  is  also 
shown. 

Dan.  1.  The  fifth  son  of  Jacob,  and  the  first 
of  Bilhah,  Rachel’s  maid  (Gen.  xxx.  6).  The  origin 
of  the  name  is  given  in  the  exclamation  of  Rachel — 
“ * God  hath  judged  me  ( dananni ) . . . and  given 
me  a son/  therefore  she  called  his  name  Dan,  ’ x.e. 
“judge.”  Iu  the  blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  16) 
this  play  on  the  name  is  repented — “ Dan  shall 
judge  (yadtn)  his  people.”  The  records  of  Dan 
are  unusually  meagre.  Of  the  patriarch  himself, 
unfortunately,  no  personal  history  is  preserved. 
Only  one  son  is  attributed  to  him  (Gen.  xlvi.  23) ; 
but  when  the  people  were  numbered  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai,  his  tribe  was,  with  the  exception  of 
Judah,  the  most  numerous  of  all,  containing  62,700 
men  able  to  serve.  The  position  of  Dan  during  the 
march  through  the  desert  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  25),  the  hindmost  of  the 
long  procession  (ii.  31,  x.  25).  It  arrived  at  the 
threshold  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  passed  the 
ordeal  of  the  rites  of  Baal-peor  (Num.  xxv.)  with 
an  increase  of  1700  on  the  earlier  census.  The 
remaining  notices  of  the  tribe  before  the  passage 
of  the  Jordan  are  unimportant.  It  furnished  a 
“ prince  " to  the  apportionment  of  the  land  ; and 
it  was  appointed  to  stand  on  Mount  Kbal  at  the 
ceremony  of  blessing  and  cursing  (Dcut.  xxvii.  13). 
After  this  nothing  is  heard  of  Dan  till  the  specifica- 
tion of  the  inheritance  nllotted  to  him  (Josh.  xix. 
48).  He  was  the  last  of  the  tribes  to  receive  his 
portion,  and  that  portion,  according  to  the  record 
of  Joshua,  strange  ns  it  appeal's  in  the  face  of  the 
numbers  just  quoted,  was  the  smnllest  of  the 
twelve.  But  notwithstanding  its  smallness  it  had 
eminent  natural  advantages.  On  the  north  and  east 
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it  was  completely  embraced  by  its  two  brother-tribes 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin,  while  on  the  south-east 
and  south  it  joined  Judah,  and  was  thus  surrounded 
by  the  three  most  powerful  states  of  the  whole 
confederacy.  From  Japho — afterwards  Joppa,  nnd 
now  Yd  fa — on  the  north,  to  Ekron  and  Gathrim- 
mon  on  the  south,  a length  of  at  least  14  miles, 
that  noble  tract,  one  of  the  most  fertile  in  the  whole 
of  Palestine,  was  allotted  to  this  tribe.  But  this 
rich  district,  the  com-ficld  and  the  gaiden  of  the 
whole  south  of  Palestine,  was  too  valuable  to  be 
given  up  without  a struggle  by  its  original  pos- 
sessors. The  Amorites  accordingly  “ forced  the 
children  of  Dan  into  the  mountain,  for  they  would 
not  suffer  them  to  come  down  into  the  valley” 
(Judg.  i.  34) — forced  them  up  from  the  corn-fields 
of  the  plnin,  with  their  deep  black  soil,  to  tlie  vil- 
lages whose  ruins  still  crown  the  hills  that  skirt  the 
lowland.  With  the  help  of  Ephraim,  Dan  prevailed 
against  the  Amorites  for  a time,  but  in  a few  years 
the  Philistines  took  the  place  of  the  Amorites  and 
with  the  same  result.  These  considerations  enable 
us  to  understand  how  it  happened  that  long  after 
the  partition  of  the  land  “ all  the  inheritance  of 
the  Danites  had  not  fallen  to  them  among  the  tribes 
of  Israel  ” (Judg.  xviii.  1).  They  also  explain  the 
warlike  and  independent  character  of  the  trite  be- 
tokened in  the  name  of  their  head-quarteis  Mn- 
haneh-Dnn,  “ the  camp,  or  host,  of  Dan,”  in  the 
fact  specially  insisted  on  and  reiterated  (xviii.  11, 
16,  17)  of  the  complete  equipment  of  their  COO 
warriors  “ appointed  with  weapons  of  war,” — nnd 
the  lawless  i'reebooting  style  of  their  behaviour  to 
Micah.  In  the  “ security  ” and  “quiet”  (Judg. 
xviii.  7,  10)  of  their  rich  northern  possession  the 
Danites  enjoyed  the  leisure  and  repose  which  had 
been  denied  them  in  their  original  seat.  But  of 
the  fate  of  the  city  to  which  they  gave  **  the  name 
of  their  father  ” (Josh.  xix.  47),  we  know  scarcely 
anything.  In  the  time  of  David  Dan  still  kept  its 
place  among  the  tribes  (1  Chr.  xii.  35).  Asher  is 
omitted,  but  the  “ prince  of  the  tribe  of  Dan  ” is 
mentioned  in  the  list  of  1 Chr.  xxvii.  22.  But 
from  this  time  forward  the  name  as  applied  to  the 
tribe  vanishes;  it  is  kept  alive  only  by  the  northern 
city.  In  the  genealogies  of  1 Chr.  ii.-xii.  Don 
is  omitted  entirely.  Lastly,  Dan  is  omitted  from 
the  list  of  those  who  were  scaled  by  the  Angel  in 
the  vision  of  St.  John  (Rev.  vii.  5-7).— 2.  The 
well-known  city,  so  familiar  as  the  most  northern 
landmark  of  Palestine,  in  the  common  expression 
“ from  Dan  even  to  Beei'sheba.”  The  name  of  the 
place  was  originally  Laish  or  LeSHEU  (Josh.  xix. 
47).  Its  inhabitants  lived  “after  the  manner  of 
the  Zidonians,”  ».  e.  engaged  in  commerce,  *nd 
without  defence.  Living  thus  “quiet  and  secure, 
they  fell  nn  easy  prey  to  the  active  and  practised 
freebooters  of  the  Danites.  They  conferred  upon 
their  new  acquisition  the  name  of  their  own  tribe, 
“ after  the  name  of  their  father  who  was  bom  onto 
Israel  ” (Judg.  xviii.  29 ; Josh.  xix.  47).  and  Liu<" 
became  Dan.  The  locality  of  the  town  is  specified 
with  some  minuteness.  It  was  “ far  from  Zidon, 
and  “ in  the  vnlley  that  is  by  Beth-rehob;”  but,  a* 
this  latter  place  has  not  been  identified  with  cer- 
tainty, the  position  of  Dan  must  be  ascertained  J 
other  means.  After  the  establishment  of  the  D*w,te* 
at  Dan  it  became  the  acknowledged  extremity  0 
the  country.  Dan  was,  with  other  northern  cities 
laid  waste  by  Benhadad  (1  K.  xv.  20 ; 2 Chr.  xvi. 
4),  and  this  is  the  last  mention  of  the  place*  Various 
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considerations  would  incline  to  the  suspicion  that 
Dan  was  a holy  place  of  note  from  a far  earlier  date 
than  its  conquest  by  the  Danites.  With  regard  to 
Gtn.  iiv.  14  thiee  explanations  suggest  themselves. 
— 1.  That  another  place  of  the  same  name  is  in- 
tended.— 2.  That  it  is  a prophetic  anticipation  by 
the  sacred  historian  of  a name  which  was  not  to 
exist  till  centuries  later.-— 3.  That  the  passage 
originally  contained  an  older  name,  os  Laish  ; and 
that  when  that  was  superseded  by  Dan,  the  new 
tame  was  inserted  in  the  MSS.  This  last  is  Ewald’s, 
sad  of  the  three  is  the  most  probable.  The  Tell  el- 
Kidi,  a mound  from  the  foot  of  which  gushes  out 
cm  of  the  largest  fountains  in  the  world,  the  main 
source  of  the  Jordan,  is  very  probably  the  6ite  of 
the  town  and  citadel  of  Dan.  The  spring  is  called 
d Leddait,  possibly  a corruption  of  Dan,  and  the 
dream  from  the  spring  Kafir  ed  Dhan,  while  the 
tame,  Tell  el  Kadi,  “ the  Judge’s  mound,”  agrees 
ia  signification  with  the  ancieut  name. — 3.  Appar- 
ent the  name  of  a city,  associated  with  Javan,  as 
cw  of  the  places  in  Southern  Arabia  from  which 
the  Phoenicians  obtained  wrought  iron,  cassia,  and 
calamus  (Ex.  xxvii.  19).  Nothing  is  certainly  known 
shoot  it 

Danites,  The.  The  descendants  of  Dan,  and 
ttembers  of  his  tribe  (Judg.  xiii.  2,  xviii.  1,  11  ; 

1 Chr.  xii.  35). 

Daa-j&'an,  a place  named  only  in  2 Sam.  xxiv.  6 
x roe  of  the  points  visited  by  Joab  in  taking  the 
earns  of  the  people.  It  occurs  between  Gilead 
aad  Zidon — and  therefore  may  have  been  somewhere 
ia  the  direction  of  Dan  (Laish),  at  the  sources  of 
the  Jordan.  There  seems  no  reason  for  doubting 
that  the  well  known  Dan  is  intended. 

Dose.  The  dance  is  spoken  of  in  Holy  Scrip- 
ture mvevally  as  symbolical  of  some  rejoicing,  and 
is  oftm  coupled  for  the  sake  of  contrast  with  mourn- 
ing. as  in  Ecd.  iii.  4 (comp.  Pk.  xxx.  1 1 ; Matt, 
b.  17j.  Ia  the  earlier  period  it  is  found  combiued 
with  wmejoag  or  refrain  (Ex.  xv.  20,  xxxii.  18, 
19;  1 Sam.  xxi.  11);  and  with  the  tambourine 
fiT.  “timbrel”),  more  especially  in  those  im- 
pnhrre  outburst*  of  popular  feeling  which  cannot 
fed  sufficient  vent  in  voice  or  in  gesture  singly. 
Ihacng  formed  a port  of  the  religious  ceremonies  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  was  also  common  in  private 
QterUinment*.  Many  representations  of  dances 
teth  of  men  and  women  are  found  in  the  Egyptian 
printings.  The  “feast  unto  the  Lord,”  which 
Mfr*$  proposed  to  Pharaoh  to  hold,  was  really  a 
dura.  Women,  however,  among  the  Hebrews 
tr-ade  the  dance  their  especial  means  of  expressing 
their  feelings ; and  so  welcomed  their  husbands  or 
fneds  on  their  return  from  battle.  The  “ eating 
®d  drinking  ami  dancing  ” of  the  Amalekites  is 
recorded,  as  is  the  people’s  “ rising  up  to  play,” 
with  a tacit  censure.  So  among  the  Bedouius, 
satire  dances  of  men  are  mentioned,  and  are  pro- 
Ubly  an  ancient  custom.  The  Hebrews,  however, 
are  in  such  moment*  of  temptation,  seem  to  have 
kft  dancing  to  the  women.  But  more  especially, 
such  occasions  of  triumph,  any  woman  whose 
uemess  of  kin  to  the  champion  of  the  moment 
give  her  a public  character  among  her  own  sex, 
**ms  to  have  felt  that  it  was  her  part  to  lead  such 
a demonstration  of  triumph,  or  of  welcome  (Ex.  xv. 
20;  Judg.  xi.  34).  This  marks  the  peculiarity  of 
tbTid’*  conduct,  when,  on  the  return  of  the  Ark  of 
God  from  it*  long  sojourn  among  strangers  and 
tenderers,  he  (2  bam.  vi.  5-22)  was  himself  cho- 


regus ; and  here  too  the  women,  with  their  timbrels, 
(see  especially  vv.  5,  19,  20,  22),  took  an  important 
share.  This  fact  brings  out  more  markedly  the 
feelings  of  Saul’s  daughter  Michal,  keeping  aloof 
from  the  occasion,  and  “ looking  through  a window” 
at  the  scene.  She  should,  in  accordance  with  the 
example*  of  Miriam,  &c.,  have  herself  led  the  female 
choir,  and  so  come  out  to  meet  the  Ark  and  her 
lord.  She  stays  with  the  “ household  ” (ver.  20), 
and  “comes  out  to  meet”  him  with  reproaches, 
perhaps  feeling  that  his  zeal  was  a rebuke  to  her 
apathy.  From  the  mention  of  “ damsels,”  “ tim- 
brels," and  “ dances  ” (Ps.  lxviii.  25,  cxlix.  3,  cl. 
4),  as  elements  of  religious  worship,  it  may  peihaj* 
be  inferred  that  David’s  feeling  led  him  to  incorpo- 
rate in  its  rites  that  popular  mode  of  festive  cele- 
bration. In  the  earlier  period  of  the  Judges  the 
dances  of  the  virgins  in  Shi'oh  (Judg.  xxi.  19-23) 
were  certainly  part  of  a religious  festivity.  Dancing 
also  had  its  place  among  merely  festive  amusements 
apart  from  any  religious  character  (Jer.  xxxi.  4, 
13 ; Lam.  v.  15 ; Mark  vi.  22  ; Luke  xv.  25). 


Dane*.  By  this  word  is  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
the  Hebrew  term,  m&chol,  a musical  instrument 
of  percussion,  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Hebrews  at  an  early  period  of  their  history.  In 
the  gmnd  Hallelujah  Psalm  (cl.)  which  closes  that 
magnificent  collection,  the  sacred  poet  exhorts  man- 
kind to  praise  Jehovah  in  His  sanctuary  with  nil 
kind*  of  music ; and  amongst  the  instruments  men- 
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tioned  at  the  3rd,  4tli,  and  5th  verses  is  found 
mdchSl.  It  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
made  of  metal,  open  like  a ring:  it  had  many 
small  bells  nttachwl  to  its  border,  and  was  played 
at  weddings  and  merry-makings  by  women,  who 

accompanied  it  with  the 
voice.  .According  to  the 
author  of  Shiite  Jlaggib- 
• borim , the  miichol  had 
3 tinkling  metal  plates  fost- 
Ef  ened  on  wires,  at  inter- 
J vals  within  the  circle 
that  formed  the  instru- 
ment, like  the  modern 
tambourine ; according  to 
UoticjU  initromentii.  Dane*,  others,  a similar  instru- 
(UemidMoho.)  mont,  also  formed  of  a 
circular  piece  of  metal  or 
wood,  but  furnished  with  a handle,  which  the  per- 
former might  so  manage  as  to  set  in  motion  several 
rings  strung  on  a metal  bar,  passing  from  one  side 
of  the  instrument  to  the  other,  the  waving  of  which 
produced  a loud,  merry  sound. 

Dan'iel,  the  name  of  four  persons  in  the  Old 
Testament.— 1.  The  second  son  of  David  by  Abi- 
gail the  Carmelitess  (1  Chr.  iii.  1).  In  2*  Sain, 
iii.  3,  he  is  called  Cliileab.— 2.  The  fourth  of  “ the 
greater  prophets.”  Nothing  is  known  of  his  pa- 
rentage or  family.  He  appeals,  however,  to  have 
been  of  royal  or  noble  descent  (Dan.  i.  3),  and  to 
have  possessed  considerable  personal  endowments 
(Dan.  i.  4).  lie  was  taken  to  Babylon  in  •*  the 
third  year  of  Jchoiakim  ” (c.c.  604),  and  trained 
for  the  king’s  service  with  his  three  companions. 
Like  Joseph  in  earlier  times,  he  gained  the  favour 
of  his  guardian,  and  was  divinely  supported  iu  his 
resolve  to  abstain  from  the  “ king’s  meat  ” for  fear 
of  defilement  (Dan.  i.  8-16).  At  the  close  of  his 
three  years’  discipline  (Dan.  i.  5,  18),  Daniel  had 
an  opportunity  of  exercising  his  peculiar  gilt  (Dan. 
i.  17)  of  interpreting  dreams,  on  the  occasion  of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  decree  against  the  Magi  (Dan.  ii. 
14  fi’.).  In  consequence  of  his  success  he  was  made 
“ ruler  of  the  whole  province  of  Babylon,”  and 
“ chief  of  the  govcrnois  over  all  the  wise  men  of 
Babylou  ” (ii.  48).  He  afterwards  interpreted  the 
second  dream  of  Nebuchadnezzar  (iv.  8-27),  and 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall  which  disturbed  the 
feast  of  Belshazzar  (v.  10-28),  though  he  no  longer 
held  his  official  position  among  the  mngi  (Dan.  v. 
7,  8,  12),  and  probably  lived  at  Susa  (Dan.  viii.  2). 
At  the  accession  of  Darius  he  was  made  first  of  the 
“ three  presidents  ” of  the  empire  (Don.  vi.  2), 
and  was  delivered  from  the  lions’  den,  into  which 
he  had  been  cast  for  his  faithfulness  to  the  rites  of 
his  faith  (vi.  10-23  ; cf.  Bel  and  Dr.  29-42).  At 
the  accession  of  Cyrus  he  still  retained  his  prosperity 
(vi.  28 ; cf.  i.  21;  Bel  & Dr.  2) ; though  he  docs 
not  appear  to  have  remained  at  Babylon  (cf.  Dan.  i. 
21),  and  iu  “ the  third  year  of  Cyrus  ” (b.C.  534) 
he  saw  his  last  recorded  vision  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Tigris  (x.  1,4).  In  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel  men- 
tion is  made  of  Dnniel  as  a pattern  of  righteousness 
(xiv.  14,  20)  and  wisdom  (xxviii.  3) ; and  since 
Daniel  was  still  young  at  that  time  (c.  B.C.  588- 
584',  some  have  thought  that  another  prophet  cf 
the  name  must  have  lived  at  some  earlier  time,  per- 
haps during  the  captivity  of  Nineveh,  whose  fame 
was  transferred  to  his  Inter  namesake.  On  the 
other  hand  the  narrative  in  Dan.  i.  1 1,  implies  that 
Daniel  was  conspicuously  distinguished  for  purity 
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and  knowledge  at  a very  early  age  (cf.  Hist.  Sus. 
45),  and  he  may  have  been  nearly  forty  years  old 
at  the  time  of  Ezekiel’s  prophecy.— 3.  A descend- 
ant of  Ithamnr,  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii. 
2.)— 4.  A priest  who  sealed  the  covenant  drawn  up 
by  Neheraiah  B.C.  445  (Neh.  x.  6).  He  is  per- 
haps the  same  as  (3). 

Daniel,  The  Book  of,  is  the  earliest  example 
of  apocalyptic  literature,  and  in  a great  degree  the 
model  according  to  which  all  later  njiocalypses  were 
constructed.  In  this  aspect  it  stands  at  the  head 
of  a series  of  writings  in  which  the  deepest  thoughts 
of  the  Jewish  people  found  expression  after  the 
close  of  the  prophetic  era.— 1.  In  studying  the 
book  of  Daniel  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
recognise  its  apocalyptic  character.  To  the  old 
prophets  Daniel  stands,  iu  some  sense,  as  a com- 
mentator (Dan.  ix.  2-19):  to  succeeding  genera- 
tions, ns  the  herald  of  immediate  deliverance.  The 
form,  the  style,  and  the  point  of  sight  of  prophecy, 
are  relinquished  upon  the  verge  of  a new  period  m 
the  existence  of  God  s people,  and  fresh  instruction 
is  given  to  them  suited  to  their  new  fortunes.  Tiie 
change  is  not  abrupt  and  absolute,  but  yet  it  is 
distinctly  felt.  The  eye  and  not  the  ear  is  the 
organ  of  the  Seer  : visions  and  not  words  are  re- 
vealed to  him.  The  Babylonian  exile  supplied  the 
outward  training  and  the  inward  necessity  for  this 
last  form  of  divine  teaching ; and  the  prophetic 
visions  of  Ezekiel  form  the  connecting  link  between 
the  characteristic  types  of  revelation  and  prophecy. 
—2.  The  language  of  the  book,  no  loss  than  its 
general  form,  belongs  to  an  era  of  transition.  Like 
the  book  of  Ezra,  Daniel  is  composed  partly  in  the 
vernacular  Aramaic  (Chaldee),  and  partly  in  the 
sacred  Hebrew.  The  introduction  (i. — ii.  4 a)  ii 
written  in  Hebrew.  On  the  occasion  of  the  “ Sy- 
riac ” (i.  e.  Aramaic)  answer  of  the  Chaldaenns, 
the  language  changes  to  Aramaic,  and  this  is  i<- 
tained  till  the  close  of  the  seventh  chapter  (ii.  4 5 
— vii.).  The  personal  introduction  of  Daniel  as  the 
writer  of  the  text  (viii.  1)  is  marked  by  the  re- 
sumption of  the  Hebrew,  which  continues  to  the 
close  of  the  book  (viii. — xii.).  The  character 
the  Hebrew  bears  the  closest  affinity  to  that  c.i 
Ezekiel  and  Habakkuk.  The  Aramaic,  like  that  of 
Ezra,  is  also  of  an  earlier  form  than  exists  in  any 
other  Chaldnic  document.  The  use  of  Greek 
technical  terms  marks  a period  wheu  commerce 
had  already  united  Persia  and  Greece;  anil  tiie 
occurrence  of  peculiar  words  which  admit  ol  an 
explanation  by  reference  to  Aryan  and  not  to  She- 
mitic  roots  is  almost  inexplicable  on  the  supposition 
that  the  prophecies  are  a Palestinian  forgery  of  the 
Mnccabaean  age.— 3.  The  book  is  generally  dividec 
into  two  nearly  cqunl  paits.  The  first  ot  the* 
(i. — vi.)  contains  chiefly  historical  incidents, white 
the  second  (vii. — xii.)  is  entirely  aiiocalyptic.  B'A 
this  divisiou  takes  no  account  of  the  difference o 
language,  nor  of  the  change  of  person  at  the  begm- 
ning  of  c.  viii.  It  seems  better  to  divide  the  ***’ 
into  three  parts.  The  first  chapter  forms  on  inti  in- 
duction. The  next  six  chnptcis  (ii. — vii.)  P/e  * 
general  view  of  the  progressive  history  ot  t * 
powers  of  tire  world,  aud  of  the  principles  of 
divine  government  as  seen  iu  events  of  the  h,c.° 
Daniel.  The  remainder  of  the  book  (viii.— 
traces  in  minuter  detail  the  fortunes  of  the  1*01 
of  God,  as  typical  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Chu'C  t 
all  ages.— 4.  The  position  which  the  book  of 
occupies  iu  the  Hebrew  Canon  seems  ut  fit**  ‘s'» 
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remarkable.  It  is  placed  among  the  Holy  writings 
between  Esther  and  Ezra,  or  immediately  before 
Esther,  and  not  among  the  prophets.  This  colloca- 
tion, however,  is  a natural  consequence  of  the  right 
apprehension  of  the  different  functions  of  the  prophet 
and  seer.  Daniel’s  Apocalypse  is  as  distinct  from 
the  prophetic  writings  as  the  Apocalyj>se  of  St.  John 
from  the  Apostolic  epistles.— 5.  The  unity  of  the 
book  in  its  present  form,  notwithstanding  the  diffe- 
rence of  language,  is  generally  acknowledged.  Still 
there  is  a remarkable  difference  in  its  internal 
character.  In  the  first  seven  chapters  Daniel  is 
spoken  of  historically  (i.  6-21,  ii.  14-49,  iv.  8-27, 
v.  13-29,  vi.  2-28,  vii.  1,  2):  in  the  Last  five  he 
appears  personally  as  the  writer  (vii.  15-28,  viii. 
1-ix.  22,  x.  1-9,  xii.  5).  The  cause  of  the  difference 
or  person  is  commonly  supposed  to  lie  in  the  nuture 
of  the  case.  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that 
the  pecnl  rarity  arose  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
book  assumed  its  final  shape.— G.  Allusion  has  been 
male  already  to  the  influence  which  the  book  ex- 
posed upon  the  Christian  Church.  Apart  from 
the  general  type  of  Apocalyptic  composition  which 
the  Apostolic  writers  derived  from  Daniel  (2  Thess. 
il;  ReT.  passim;  cf.  Matt.  xxvi.  64,  xxi.  44?), 
the  New  Testament  incidentally  acknowledges  each 
ot  the  characteristic  elements  of  the  book,  its  miracles 
(Hehr.  xi.  33,  34),  its  predictions  (Matt.  xxiv.  15), 
and  its  doctrine  of  angels  (Luke  i.  19,  26).  At  a 
still  earlier  time  the  same  influence  may  be  traced 
in  the  Apocrypha.  The  book  of  Baruch  exhibits 
» many  coincidences  with  Daniel,  that  by  some  the 
two  books  have  been  assigned  to  the  same  author 
(cf.  Fritosche,  Handb.  xu  <1 . Apok.  i.  173);  and 
the  first  hook  of  Maccabees  represents  Mattathias 
qc'-'-jig  the  marvellous  deliverances  recorded  in 
base’.,  together  with  those  of  earlier  times  (1  Macc. 
ii.  60/,  and  elsewhere  exhibits  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Greek  version  of  the  book  (1  Macc.  i.  54 
= lha.  ix.  27).  The  allusion  to  the  guardian 
cgth  of  nations,  which  is  introduced  into  the  Alex- 
nedriae  translation  of  the  Pentateuch  (Deut.  xxxii. 
ii;  LXX),  and  recurs  in  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach 
(Eo-ius.  rrii.  17),  may  have  been  derived  from 
ban.  x.  21,  xii.  1,  though  this  is  uncertain,  as  the 
<kctrine  probably  formed  part  of  the  common  belief. 
Acconiing  to  Josephus  (Ant.  xi.  8,  §4)  the  pro- 
paeci-w  of  Daniel  gained  for  the  Jews  the  favour 
of  Ajenoder  [Alexander  the  Great];  and 
whatever  credit  may  be  given  to  the  details  of  his 
narrative,  it  at  least  shows  the  unquestioning  belief 
in  the  prophetic  worth  of  the  book  which  existed 
among  the  Jews  in  his  time.— 7.  The  testimony  of 
the  Synagogue  and  the  Church  gave  a clear  expres- 
sion to  the  judgment  implied  by  the  early  and 
authoritative  use  of  the  book,  and  pronounced  it  to 
contain  authentic  prophecies  of  Daniel,  without  con- 
trvLction,  with  one  exception,  till  modern  times. 
Porphyry  alone  (f  c.  305  a.d.)  assailed  the  book. 
Externally  it  is  as  well  attested  as  any  book  of 
Scripture.— 8.  The  history  of  the  assaults  upon 
***  prophetic  worth  of  Ikiniel  in  modem  times  is 
fu.l  of  inteesL  The  real  grounds  on  which  most 
nwdern  critics  rely  in  rejecting  the  book,  arc  the 
“ fabulousness  of  its  narratives,"  and  “ the  minute- 
ness of  its  prophetic  history."  — 9.  The  general 
objections  against  the  “ legendary  ” miracles  and 
*;<cdic  predictions  of  Daniel  are  strengthened  by 
other  objections  in  detail,  which  cannot,  however, 
L?  t ■•girded  jj  themselves  as  of  any  considerable 
weigat.  •oPonlv,  it  is  said,  is  the  book  placed 
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among  the  Hngiographn,  but  Daniel  is  omitted  in 
the  list  of  prophets  given  in  the  Wisdom  of  Sirach; 
the  language  is  corrupted  by  an  intermixture  of 
Greek  words ; the  details  are  essentially  unhistoricnl ; 
the  doctrinal  and  moral  teaching  betrays  a late 
date.  In  reply  to  these  remarks,  it  may  be  urged, 
that  if  tire  book  of  Daniel  was  already  placed  among 
the  Hagiographa  at  the  time  when  the  Wisdom  of 
Sirach  was  written,  the  omission  of  the  name  of 
Daniel  (Ecclus.  xlix.)  is  most  nntural.  Nor  is  the 
mention  of  Greek  musical  instruments  (iii.  5,  7,  10) 
surprising  nt  a time  when  the  intercourse  of  the 
East  and  West  was  already  considerable.  Yet 
further  the  scene  and  characters  of  the  book  are 
Oriental.  In  doctrine,  again,  the  book  is  closely 
connected  with  the  writings  of  the  Exile,  and  form* 
a last  step  in  the  development  of  the  ideas  of  Messiah 
(vii.  13,  &c.),  of  the  resurrection  (xii.  2,  3),  of  the 
ministry  of  angels  (viii.  16,  xii.  1,  &c.),  of  per- 
sonal devotion  (vi.  10,  11,  i.  8),  which  formed  the 
basis  of  later  speculations,  but  received  no  essential 
addition  in  the  interval  before  the  coming  of  our 
Lord.  Generally  it  may  be  said  that  while  the 
book  presents  in  many  respects  a startling  and  ex- 
ceptional character,  yet  it  is  far  more  difficult  to 
explain  its  composition  in  the  Maecabaean  period 
than  to  connect  the  peculiarities  which  it  exhibits 
with  the  exigencies  of  the  Return.— 10.  But  while 
all  historical  evidence  supports  the  cnnonicity  of 
the  book  of  Daniel,  it  docs  not  follow  that  the 
recognition  of  the  unity  and  authority  of  the  book 
is  necessarily  connected  with  the  belief  that  the 
whole  is  to  be  assigned  to  the  authorship  of  Daniel. 
According  to  the  Jewish  tradition  the  books  of 
Ezekiel,  the  twelve  minor  prophets,  Daniel  nnd 
Esther,  were  t critten  (».  e.  drawn  up  in  their  pre- 
sent form)  by  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue,  and 
in  the  case  of  Daniel  the  tradition  is  supported  by 
strong  internal  evidence.—  1 1 . There  is  no  Chaldee 
translation  of  Daniel.  The  Greek  version  has  under- 
gone singular  changes.  At  an  early  time  the  LXX. 
version  was  supplanted  in  the  Greek  Bibles  by  that 
of  Theodotion,  and  in  the  time  of  Jerome  the  ver- 
sion of  Theodotion  was  generally  “rend  by  the 
Churches.”  Meanwhile  the  original  LXX.  transla- 
tion passed  entirely  out  of  use,  and  it  was  supposed 
to  have  been  lost  till  the  last  century,  when  it  was 
published  at  Rome. 

Daniel,  Apocryphal  Additions  to.  The  Greek 
translations  of  Daniel,  like  that  of  Esther,  contain 
several  pieces  which  are  not  found  in  the  original 
text.  The  most  important  of  these  additions  arc 
contained  in  the  Apocrypha  of  the  English  Bible 
under  the  titles  of  The  Sony  of  the  three  Holy 
Children,  The  History  of  Susannah,  and  The 
History  of ..  . Bel  and  the  Dragon.—  1.  a.  The 
first  of  these  pieces  is  incorporated  into  the  narra- 
tive of  Daniel.  After  the  three  confessors  were 
thrown  into  the  furnace  (Dan.  iii.  23),  Azarias  is 
represented  praying  to  God  for  deliverance  (Song 
of  Three  Children,  3-22) ; and  in  answer  the  angel 
of  the  Lord  shields  them  from  the  fire  which  con- 
sumes their  enemies  (23-271,  whereupon  “ tho 
three,  as  out  of  one  mouth,’*  raise  a triumphant 
song  (29-68),  of  which  a chief  part  (35-66)  has 
been  used  as  a hymn  in  the  Christian  Church  since 
the  4th  century. — 6.  The  two  other  pieces  appear 
more  distinctly  as  appendices,  and  offer  no  semblance 
of  forming  jmrt  of  the  original  text.  The  History 
of  Susanna  (or  The  judgment  of  Daniel)  is  gene- 
rally found  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  (Gk.  MSS. 
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Yet.  Lat.) ; though  it  also  occurs  after  the  12th 
chapter  ( Vulg.  eJ.  Compl.).  The  History  of  Bel 
and  the  Dragon  is  placed  at  the  end  of  the  book ; 
and  in  the  LXX.  version  it  bears  a special  heading 
as  “ part  of  the  prophecy  of  fIabakkuk.”—2.  The 
additions  are  found  in  both  the  Greek  texts,  the 
LXX.  and  Thcodotion,  in  the  Old  Latin  and  Vul- 
gate, and  in  the  existing  Syriac  and  Arabic  versions. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  no  evidence  that  they 
ever  formed  part  of  the  Hebrew  text,  and  they 
were  originally  wanting  in  the  Syriac.— 3.  Various 
conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
additions.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  were 
derived  from  Aramaic  originals,  but  the  character 
of  the  additions  themselves  indicates  rather  the  hand 
of  nn  Alexandrine  writer;  and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  translator  of  Daniel  wrought  up  traditions 
which  were  already  current,  and  appended  them  to 
his  work. 

Dan'nah,  a city  in  the  mountains  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  49),  and  probably  south,  or  south-west 
of  Hebron.  No  trace  of  its  name  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

Daph'ne,  a celebrated  grove  and  sanctuary  of 
Apollo,  near  Antioch  in  Syria  (2  Macc.  iv.  33).  Its 
establishment,  like  that  of  the  city,  was  due  to  Seleu- 
cus  N icator.  The  distance  between  the  two  places  was 
about  5 miles,  and  in  history  they  are  associated  most 
intimately  together.  The  situation  was  of  extreme 
natural  beauty,  with  perennial  fountains  and  abund- 
ant wood.  The  succeeding  Seleucid  monarchs,  espe- 
cially Antiochus  Epiphanes,  embellished  the  place 
still  further.  When  Syria  became  Roman,  Daphne 
continued  to  be  famous  as  a place  of  pilgrimage  and 
vice.  The  site  has  been  well  identified  by  Pococke 
and  other  travellers  at  Bcit-el-Maa,  “ the  House 
of  the  Water,”  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Orontes,  to 
the  S.W.  of  Antioch. 

Da'ra,  1 Chr.  ii.  6.  [Darda.] 

Dar'da,  a son  of  Mahol,  one  of  four  men  of 
great  fame  for  their  wisdom,  but  surpassed  by 
Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  31).  In  1 Chr.  ii.  6,  however, 
the  same  four  names  occur  again  as  “sons  of 
Zerah,”  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  with  the  slight 
difference  that  Darda  appears  as  Dara.  The  iden- 
tity of  these  persons  with  those  in  1 K.  iv.  has 
been  greatly  debated ; but  there  cannot  be  much 
reasonable  doubt  tlrnt  they  are  the  same. 

D&ric  (A.  V.  “dram;”  Ezr.  ii.  69;  viii.  27; 
Neh.  vii.  70,  71,  72 ; 1 Chr.  xxix.  7),  a gold  coin 
current  in  Palestine  in  the  period  after  the  return 
from  Babylon.  At  these  times  there  was  no  large 
issue  of  gold  money  except  by  the  Peisian  kings. 
The  Darics  which  have  been  discoveied  are  thick 
pieces  of  pure  gold,  of  archaic  style,  bearing  on 
the  obverse  the  figure  of  a king  with  bow  and 
javelin,  or  bow  and  dagger,  and  on  the  reverse 
an  irregular  incuse  square.  Their  full  weight  is 
about  128  grains  troy,  or  a little  less  than  that 
of  nn  Attic  stater,  and  is  most  probably  that  of 
an  early  didrachm  of  the  Phoenician  talent.  They 
must  have  been  the  common  gold  pieces  of  the 
Persian  empire. 


Dnric  Obv. ; King  of  Per»U  to  the  right,  kotollng,  touring  bow 
and  Javelin.  Ucv. : Irregular  Incuts  Kjuare. 


DARENESS 

Darius,  the  name  of  several  kings  of  Media  and 
Persia.  Three  kings  bearing  this  name  are  men- 
tioned in  the  0.  T.— 1,  Darius  the  Mede  (Dan. 
xi.  1,  vi.  1),  “ the  son  of  Ahasuerus  of  the  seed  of 
the  Medes,”  (ix.  1),  who  succeeded  to  the  Baby- 
lonian kingdom  on  the  death  of  Belshazzar,  being 
then  sixty-two  years  old  (Dan.  v.  31  ; ix.  1). 
Only  one  year  of  his  reign  is  mentioned  (Dan.  ix. 

1,  xi.  1);  but  that  was  of  great  importance  for  the 
Jews.  Daniel  was  advanced  by  the  king  to  the 
highest  dignity  (Dan.  vi.  1 ff.),  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  his  former  services  (cf.  Dan.  v.  17)  ; and 
after  his  miraculous  deliverance,  Darius  issued  a 
decree  enjoining  throughout  his  dominions  “ reve- 
rence for  the  God  of  Daniel”  (Dan.  vi.  25  ff.). 
The  extreme  obscurity  of  the  Babylonian  annals 
hns  given  occasion  to  three  different  hypotheses  as 
to  the  name  under  which  Darius  the  Mede  is  known 
in  history.  The  first  of  these  which  identifies 
him  with  Dnrius  Hystaspis  rests  on  no  plausible 
evidence,  and  may  be  dismissed  at  once.  The 
second,  which  was  adopted  by  Josephus,  and  has 
been  supported  by  many  recent  critics  is  more  de- 
serving of  notice.  According  to  this  he  was  Cy- 
nxares  II.,  “ the  son  and  successor  of  Astvnges,' 
who  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  last  king  of 
Media.  A third  identification  remains,  by  which 
Darius  is  represented  ns  the  personal  name  of  “ Asty- 
ages,"  the  last  king  of  the  Medes,  and  this  appears 
to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  problem.— 

2.  Darius  the  son  of  Hvstaspes  the  founder  of 
the  Perso-Arian  dynasty.  Upon  the  usurpation  of 
the  Magian  Smerdis,  he  conspired  with  six  other 
Persian  chiefs  to  overthrow  the  impostor,  and  on 
the  success  of  the  plot  was  placed  upon  the  throne 
B.c.  521.  His  designs  of  foreign  conquest  were 
interrupted  by  a revolt  of  the  Babylonians.  After 
the  subjugation  of  Babylon  Darius  turned  his  arms 
against  Scythia,  Libya,  and  India.  The  defeat  of 
Marathon  (b.C,  490)  only  roused  him  to  prefare 
vigorously  for  that  decisive  struggle  with  the  West 
which  was  now  inevitable.  H is  plans  were  again 
thwarted  by  rebellion.  With  regni-d  to  the  Jews, 
Darius  Hystaspis  pursued  the  same  policy  as  Cyrus, 
and  restored  to  them  the  privileges  which  they 
had  lost  (Ezr.  r.  1,  &c. ; vi.  1,  &o.).— 3.  Pakics 
the  Persia!*  (Neh.  xii.  22),  may  be  identified 
with  Darius  II.  Nothus  (Ochus),  king  of  Persia 
B.C.  424-3 — 405-4,  if  the  whole  passage  in  ques- 
tion was  written  by  Nehcminh.  If,  however,  the 
register  was  continued  to  a later  time,  as  is  not 
improbable,  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Jaddua 
(vv.  11,  22),  points  to  Darius  III.  Codomannus, 
the  antagonist  of  Alexander,  and  last  king  of  Persia 
B.C.  336-330  (1  Macc.  i.  1).— 4.  Areus,  king  ot 
the  Lacedaemonians  (1  Macc.  xii.  7).  [ARBU8.J 

Darkness  is  spoken  of  as  encompassing  the  actual 
presence  of  God,  ns  that  out  of  which  He  speaks 
the  envelope,  ns  it  were,  of  Divine  glory  (Ex.  **• 
21 ; 1 K.  viii.  12).  The  plague  of  darkness  in 
Egypt  has  been  ascribed  by  various  commentators 
to  noti-miraculous  agency,  but  no  sufficient  account 
of  its  intense  degree,  long  duration,  and  limited 
area,  as  proceeding  fiom  any  physical  cause,  M* 
been  given.  The  darkness  “ over  all  the  land 
(Matt,  xxvii.  45)  attending  the  crucifixion  has  been 
similarly  attributed  to  an  eclipse.  Phlegon  ot 
Tralles  indeed  mentions  an  eclipse  of  intense  dais* 
ness,  which  began  at  noon,  and  was  combined,  ne 
says,  in  Bithynia,  with  an  earthquake,  which  iu  the 
uncertain  state  of  our  chronology  more  or  less  neui  V 
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iruirouso  with  the  event.  Wieseler  however, 
scJ  De  HVtte,  consider  the  year  of  Phlcgon’s  eclipse 
a impossible  ooe  for  the  crucifixion,  and  reject  that 
fipl.ination  of  the  darkness.  Origen  also  denies  the 
jonbility  of  such  a cause ; for  by  the  fixed  Paschal 
r*ckoniag  the  moon  must  have  been  about  full. 
The  argument  from  the  duration  (3  hours)  is  also 
of  great  foree;  for  an  eclipse  seldom  lasts  in  great 
eternity  more  than  6 minutes.  On  the  other 
bii,  SeyfTajth  maintains  that  the  Jewish  calendar, 
to  their  following  the  sun,  had,  become  so 
hr  oat  that  the  moon  might  possibly  have  been  at 
iev.  He  however  news  this  rather  as  a natural 
hcaJ  than  as  a full  account  of  the  darkness,  which 
■ iu  degree  at  Jerusalem  was  still  preternatural, 
forkntss  i$  also,  as  in  the  expression  “ land  of  daik- 
used  for  the  state  of  the  dead  (Job  x.  21, 
: and  frequently  figuratively,  for  ignorance  and 
ifiWief,  as  the  privation  of  spiritual  light  (John 
i.5;  iii.  19). 

Darlum.  Children  of  Daikon  were  among 
“ servants  of  Solomon,”  who  returned  fiom 
MhxloQ  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  56  ; Neh.  vii. 

58. 

Date*,  2 Chr.  xxxi.  5 marg.  [Palm  Tree.] 
Dithan,  a Reubenite  chieftain,  son  of  Eliab, 
rto  joined  the  conspiracy  of  Korah  the  Levitc 
i^co.  xri.  1,  xxvi.  9 ; Dent.  xi.  6;  Ps.  cvi.  17). 

Dath'em*,  a fortress  in  which  the  Jews  of  Gilead 
fa*  refuge  from  the  heathen  (1  Macc.  v.  9).  The 
,jaiag  of  the  Peshito  Syriac,  If  amt  ha , points  to 
EtiMtihGifad,  which  cau  hardly  fail  to  be  the 
cect  identification. 

Daughter.  1.  The  word  is  used  in  Scripture 
Jot  ooly  fur  daughter,  but  for  granddaughter  or 
tisr  female  descendant,  much  in  the  same  way 
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and  like  extent  with  “son"  (Gen.  xxiv.  48,  xxxi. 
43).— 2.  The  female  inhabitants  of  a place,  a 
country,  or  the  females  of  a particular  race  are 
called  daughters  (Gen.  vi.  2,  xxvii.  46,  xxviii.  6, 
xxxvi.  2;  Nura.  xxv.  1 ; Deut.  xxiii.  17;  Is.  iii. 
16;  Jer.  xlvi.  11,  xlix.  2,3,4;  Luke  xxiii.  28). 
—3.  The  same  notion  of  descent  explains  the  phrase 
“ daughters  of  music,"  i.  e.  singing  birds  (Eccl. 
xii.  4),  and  the  use  of  the  word  for  branches  of  a 
tree  (Gen.  xlix.  22),  the  pupil  of  the  eye  (Lam. 
ii.  18;  Ps.  xvii.  8),  and  the  expression  “daughter 
of  90  years,*’  to  denote  the  age  of  Sarah  (Gen. 
xvii.  17.)— 4.  It  is  also  used  of  cities  in  general 
(Is.  x.  32,  xxiii.  12 ; Jer.  vi.  2,  26  ; Zech.  ix.  9). 
—5.  But  more  specifically  of  dependent  towns  or 
hamlets,  while  to  the  principal  city  the  correlative 
“mother"  is  applied  (Num.  xxi.  25;  Josh.  xvii. 
11,  16;  Judg.  i.  27  ; 1 Chr.  vii.  28;  2 Sam. 
xx.  19). 

David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  is  the  best  known  to  us 
of  any  of  the  characters  in  the  0.  T.  In  him,  as 
in  the  case  of  St.  Paul  in  the  N.T.,  we  have  the 
advantage  of  comparing  a detailed  narrative  of  his 
life  with  undoubted  works  of  his  own  composition, 
and  the  combined  result  is  a knowledge  of  his  per- 
sonal character,  such  as  we  probably  possess  of  no 
historical  personage  before  the  Christian  em,  with 
the  exception  of  Cicero,  and  perhaps  of  Caesar. 
His  life  may  be  divided  into  three  portions,  more  or 
less  corresponding  to  the  three  old  lost  biographies 
by  Samuel,  Gad,  and  Nathan: — 1.  His  youth  before 
his  introduction  to  the  court  of  Saul.  II.  His  re- 
lations with  Saul.  III.  His  reign.— I.  The  early 
life  of  David  contains  in  many  important  respects 
the  antecedents  of  his  future  career.  1.  His  family 
may  best  be  seen  in  the  form  of  a genealogy.  It 
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tira*  appear!  that  David  was  the  youngest  son,  pro- 
'*.<!»  the  youngest  child,  of  a family  of  ten.  His  t 
name  is  unknown.  His  father,  Jesse,  was 
"»2N»iage  when  David  was  still  young  (1  Sam. 
****•  12).  His  parents  both  lived  till  after  his  final 
with  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3).  Through  them 
iHritl  inherited  several  points  which  he  never  lost. 
tf)  His  counexion  with  Moab  thiough  his  gieat- 
rMtimother  Ruth.  This  he  kept  up  when  he 
to  Moab  and  entrusted  his  aged  parents  to 
■>«r*of  the  king  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3),  and  it  may  not 
k*Tf  without  its  use  in  keeping  open  a wider 
***  in  his  mind  and  history  than  if  he  had  been  j 
d purely  Jewish  descent.  (6)  His  birthplace, 
btruLuiEM,  Ilia  lecollectioa  of  the  well  of  Beth- 


lehem is  one  of  the  most  touching  incidents  of  his 
later  life  (1  Chr.  xi.  17),  and  it  is  his  connexion 
with  it  that  brought  the  place  ngnin  in  after  times 
into  universal  fame  (Luke  ii.  4).  (c)  His  general 

connexion  with  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (J)  His  rela- 
tions to  Zeruiah  and  Abigail.  Though  called  in 
1 Chr.  ii.  16,  sisters  of  David,  they  are  not  ex- 
pressly called  the  daughters  of  Jesse  ; and  Abigail, 
in  2 Sam.  xvii.  23,  is  called  the  daughter  of  Nahash. 
Is  it  too  much  to  suppose  that  David’s  mother  had 
been  the  wife  or  concubine  of  Nahash,  and  then 
married  by  Jesse?  2.  As  the  youngest  of  the 
family  he  may  possibly  have  received  from  his 
parents  the  name,  which  fiist  appears  in  him,  of 
David,  the  beloved,  the  darling.  Perhaps  for  this 
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same  reason  he  was  never  intimate  with  his  brethren. 
The  familiarity  which  he  lost  with  his  brothers  he 
gained  with  his  nephews.  The  three  sons  of  his 
sister  Zeruiah,  and  the  one  son  of  his  sister  Abigail, 
were  probably  of  the  same  age  as  David  himself, 
and  they  accordingly  were  to  him  throughout  life 
in  the  relation  usually  occupied  by  brothers  and 
cousins.  The  two  sons  of  his  brother  Shimeah  are 
both  connected  with  his  after  history.  One  was 
Jonadab,  the  friend  and  adviser  of  his  eldest  son 
Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  3).  The  other  was  Jonathan 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  21),  who  afterwards  became  the  coun- 
sellor of  David  himself  (1  Chr.  xxvii,  32).  The 
first  time  that  David  appears  in  history  at  once 
admits  us  to  the  whole  family  circle.  There  was  a 
piactice  once  a year  at  Bethlehem,  probably  at  the 
first  new  moon  of  the  year,  of  holding  a sacrificial 
feast,  at  which  Jesse,  as  the  chief  proprietor  of  the 
place,  would  preside  (1  Sam.  xx.  C),  with  the  elders 
of  the  town.  At  this  or  such  like  feast  (xvi.  1) 
suddenly  appeared  the  great  prophet  Samuel,  driving 
a heifer  before  him,  and  having  in  his  hand  a horn 
of  the  consecrated  oil  of  the  Tabernacle.  The  heifer 
was  killed.  The  party  were  waiting  to  begiu  the 
feast.  Samuel  stood  with  his  horn  to  pour  forth 
the  oil,  ns  if  for  an  invitation  to  begin  (comp.  ix. 
22).  He  was  restrained  by  divine  intimation  as 
son  after  son  passed  by.  Eliab,  the  eldest,  by  “ his 
neight”  and  “ his  countenance,”  seemed  the  natural 
counlerpart  of  Saul,  whose  rival,  unknown  to  them, 
the  prophet  came  to  select.  But  the  day  was  gone 
when  kings  were  chosen  because  they  were  head 
and  shoulders  taller  than  the  rest.  “ Samuel  said 
unto  Jesse,  Are  these  all  thy  children?  And  he 
said.  There  remaineth  yet  the  youngest,  and  behold 
he  keepeth  the  sheep.”  This  is  our  first  and  most 
characteristic  introduction  to  the  future  king.  The 
boy  was  brought  in.  We  are  enabled  to  fix  his 
apjxtarance  at  once  in  our  minds.  He  was  of  short 
stature,  with  red  or  auburn  hair,  such  ns  is  not 
unfrequeutly  seen  in  his  countrymen  of  the  East  at 
the  present  day.  In  later  life  he  wore  a beard. 
His  bright  eyes  are  especially  mentioned  (xvi.  12), 
and  generally  he  was  remarkable  for  the  grace  of  his 
figure  and  countenance  (“  fair  of  eyes,”  “ comely,” 
‘‘goodly,”  xvi.  12,  18,  xvii.  42),  well  made,  and  of 
immense  strength  and  agility.  His  swiftness  and 
activity  made  him  (like  his  nephew  Asahel)  like  a 
wild  gazelle,  his  feet  like  harts’  feet,  and  his  arms 
strong  enough  to  break  a bow  of  steel  (Ps.  xviii. 
33,  34).  He  was  pursuing  the  occupation  allotted 
in  Eastern  countries  usually  to  the  slaves,  the 
females,  or  the  despised  of  the  family.  He  usually 
carried  a switch  or  wand  in  his  hand  (1  Sam.  xvii. 
40),  such  as  would  be  used  for  his  dogs  (xvii.  43), 
and  a scrip  or  wallet  round  his  neck,  to  carry  any- 
thing that  was  needed  for  his  shepherd’s  life  (xvii. 
40).  3.  But  there  was  another  preparation  still 

more  needed  for  his  office,  which  is  his  next  intro- 
duction to  the  history.  When  the  body-guard  of 
.Saul  were  discussing  with  their  master  where  the 
best  minstrel  could  be  found  to  chase  away  his  mad- 
ness by  music,  one  of  the  young  men  in  the  guard 
suggested  David.  Saul,  with  the  nbsolute  control 
inherent  in  the  idea  of  an  Oriental  king,  instantlv 
sent  for  him,  and  in  the  successful  effort  of  David’s 
haip  we  have  the  first  glimpse  into  that  genius  for 
music  and  poetry  which  was  afterwards  consecrated 
in  the  Psalms.  4.  One  incident  alone  of  his  soli- 
tary shepherd  life  has  come  down  to  us — his  conflict 
with  the  lion  and  the  bear  in  defence  of  his  father’s 
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flocks  (1  Sam.  xvii.  34,  33).  But  it  did  not  stand 
alone.  He  was  already  known  to  Saul’s  guards  for 
his  martial  exploits,  probably  against  the  Philistines 
(xvi.  18),  and,  when  he  suddenly  appeared  in  the 
camp,  his  elder  brother  immediately  guessed  that 
he  liad  left  the  sheep  in  his  ardour  to  see  the  battle 
(xvii.  28).  There  is  no  perfectly  satisfactory  means 
of  reconciling  the  apparently  contradictory  accounts 
in  1 Sam.  xvi.  14-23,  and  xvii.  12-31,  53-58.  The 
latter  may  be  accepted  as  an  independent  statement 
of  David’s  first  appearance.  The  scene  of  the  battle 
is  at  Ephes-dammim,  in  the  frontier-hills  of  Judah, 
called  probably  from  this  or  similar  encounters 
“ the  bound  of  blood.”  Saul’s  army  is  encamped 
on  one  side  of  the  ravine,  the  Philistines  on  the 
other,  the  watercourse  of  Elah  or  “ the  Terebinth  ” 
runs  between  them.  A Philistine  of  gigantic  stature, 
and  clothed  in  complete  armour,  insults  the  com- 
paratively defenceless  Israelites,  amongst  whom  the 
icing  alone  appears  to  be  well  armed  (xvii.  38; 
comp.  xiii.  20).  No  one  can  be  found  to  take  up 
the  challenge.  At  this  juncture  David  appears  in 
the  camp.  Just  ns  he  comes  to  the  circle  of  wag- 
gons which  formed,  as  in  Arab  settlements,  a rude 
fortification  round  the  Israelite  camp  (xvii.  20),  he 
hears  the  well-known  shout  of  the  Israelite  war-cry 
(comp.  Num.  xxiii.  21).  The  martial  spirit  of  the 
boy  is  stiired  at  the  sound  ; he  leaves  his  provisions 
with  the  baggage-master,  and  darts  to  joiu  his  bro- 
thers, like  one  of  the  royal  messengers,  into  the 
midst  of  the  lines.  Then  he  hears  the  challenge, 
now  made  for  the  fortietli  time — sees  the  dismay 
of  his  countrymen — hears  the  reward  proposed  by 
the  king — goes  with  the  impetuosity  of  youth  from 
soldier  to  soldier  talking  of  the  event,  in  spite  of  his 
brother’s  rebuke — he  is  introduced  to  Saul — under- 
takes the  combat.  His  victory  over  the  gigantic 
Philistine  is  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  his  own 
diminutive  stature,  and  by  the  simple  weapons 
with  which  it  was  accomplished — not  the  armour 
of  Saul,  which  he  naturally  found  too  large,  but 
the  shepherd’s  sling,  which  he  always  carried  with 
him,  and  the  five  polished  pebbles  which  he  picked 
up  as  he  went  from  the  watercourse  of  the  valiey, 
and  put  in  his  shepherd’s  wallet.  Two  trophies 
long  remained  of  the  battle — one,  the  huge  sword 
of  the  Philistine,  which  was  hung  up  behind  the 
ephod  in  the  Tabernacle  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi.  9); 
the  other,  the  head,  which  he  bore  away  himself, 
and  which  was  either  laid  up  at  Nob,  or  subse- 
quently at  Jerusalem.  Ps.  cxliv.,  though  by  its 
contents  of  a much  later  date,  is  by  the  title  in  the 
LXX.  “ against  Goliath.”  But  there  is  also  a 
psalm,  preserved  in  the  LXX.  at  the  end  of  the 
Psalter,  and  which,  though  probably  a mere  adaptt- 
tion  from  the  history,  well  sums  up  this  early 
period  of  his  life.— II.  Rehtions  with  Saul.-W* 
now  enter  on  a new  aspect  of  David’s  life.  The 
victory  over  Goliath  had  been  a turning  point  of 
his  career.  Saul  inquired  his  parentage,  and  took 
him  finally  to  his  court.  Jonathan  was  inspir'd 
by  the  romantic  friendship  which  bound  the  two 
youths  together  to  the  end  of  their  lives.  The 
triumphant  songs  of  the  Israelitish  women  an- 
nounced that  they  felt  that  in  him  Israel  had  now 
found  a deliverer  mightier  even  thnu  Saul.  And 
in  those  songs,  and  in  the  fame  which  David  thus 
acquired,  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  unhappy 
jealousy  of  Saul  towards  him  which,  mingling  with 
the  king's  constitutional  malady,  poisoned  his  whole 
future  relations  to  David.  Three  new  qualities 
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zow  began  to  develop*  thera&elves  in  David's  cha- 
racter. The  first  was  his  prudence.  It  was  that 
peculiar  Jewish  caution  which  has  been  compared 
to  the  sagarit  y of  a hunted  animal,  such  as  is  re- 
marked in  Jacob,  and  afterwards  in  the  persecuted 
Israelites  of  the  middle  ages.  Secondly,  we  now 
«e*  his  magnanimous  forbearance  called  forth,  iu 
the  first  instance,  towards  Saul,  but  displaying 
itself  (with  a few  painful  exceptions)  in  the  rest 
cf  bis  life.  He  is  the  first  example  of  the  virtue 
of  chivalry.  Thirdly,  his  hairbreadth  escapes,  con- 
tinued through  so  many  years,  impressed  upon  him 
a seme  of  dependence  on  the  Divine  help,  clearly 
derive!  from  this  epoch.  This  course  of  life  sub- 
divides itself  into  four  portions: — I.  His  life  at  the 
court  of  Saul  till  his  final  escape  (1  Sam.  xviii.  2- 
xix.  18).  His  office  is  not  exactly  defined.  But  it 
would  bean  that,  having  been  first  armour-bearer 
(xvi.  21,  xviii.  2),  then  made  captain  over  a thou- 
sand— the  subdivision  of  a tribe— ( xviii.  13),  he 
finally,  on  his  marriage  with  Michal,  the  king's 
seoood  daughter,  was  raised  to  the  high  office  of 
captain  of  the  king's  body-guard,  second  only,  if  not 
«\nal,  to  Abner,  the  captain  of  the  host,  and  Joua- 
•Jae.  the  heir  apparent.  These  three  formed  the 
uruI  companions  of  the  king  at  his  meals  (xx.  25). 
Darkl  was  now  chiefly  known  for  his  successful 
exploits  against  the  Philistines,  by  one  of  which  he 
»co  his  wife,  and  drove  back  the  Philistine  power 
with  a blow  from  which  it  only  rallied  at  the 
.iiastrous  close  of  Saul's  reign.  He  also  still  per- 
tonnei  from  time  to  time  the  office  of  minstrel. 
Bet  the  successive  snares  laid  by  Saul  to  entrap 
bra,  ami  the  open  violence  into  which  the  king's 
nadsess  twice  broke  out,  at  last  convinced  him 
that  ha  life  was  no  longer  safe.  He  had  two 
faithful  sllies.  however,  iu  the  court — the  sou  of 
hral,  ha  friend  Jonathan — the  daughter  of  Saul, 
his  wife  Michal.  Warned  by  the  one,  and  assisted 
tv  the  odw,  he  escaped  by  night,  and  was  from 
toeacefirward  a fugitive.  Jonathan  he  never  saw 
agw  except  by  stealth.  Michal  was  given  in  mar- 
rag*  to  another  (Phaltiel),  and  he  saw  her  no 
acre  till  long  after  her  father’s  death.  2.  His 
»vape(I  Sam.  xix.  18-xxi.  15).  He  first  fled  to 
Aiioih  (or  the  pastures)  of  Hamah,  to  Samuel. 
Tt.«  is  the  first  recorded  occasion  of  his  meeting 
v.th  Samuel  since  the  original  interview  during  his 
toyiwod  at  Bethlehem.  Up  to  this  time  both  the 
kiog  and  himself  had  thought  that  a reunion  was 
posable  (see  xx.  5,  20).  But  the  madness  of  Saul 
mw  became  more  settled  and  ferocious  in  cha- 
rsetar,  and  David's  danger  proportionabiy  greater. 
The  secret  interview  with  Jonathan  confirmed  the 
alarm  already  excited  by  Saul’s  endeavour  to  seize 
him  at  Bamah,  and  he  now  determined  to  leave  his 
country,  and  take  refuge,  like  Coriolauus,  or  The- 
obtoeles  in  like  circumstances,  in  the  court  of  his 
enemy.  Before  this  last  resolve,  he  visited  Xou, 
the  sea*  of  the  tabernacle,  partly  to  obtain  a final 
interview  with  the  high-priest  (1  Sam.  xxii.  9,  15), 
partly  to  obtain  food  and  weapons.  On  the  pretext 
rj  a secret  mission  from  Saul,  he  gained  an  answer 
™o  the  oracle,  some  of  the  consecrated  loaves,  and 
the  consecrated  swonl  of  Goliath.  His  stay  at  the 
court  of  ACHI8H  was  short.  Discovered  possibly 
by  “ the  sword  of  Goliath,”  his  presence  revived 
the  national  enmity  of  the  Philistines  against  their 
former  conqueror,  and  he  only  escaped  by  feigning 
madness  (1  Sam.  xxi.  13).  3.  His  life  as  an  inde- 
pendent outlaw  (xxii.  1-xzri.  25).  (a)  His  first 
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retieat  was  the  cave  of  Aduliam,  probably  the  large 
cavern,  not  far  from  Bethlehem,  now  called  Khu- 
rcitdn.  From  its  vicinity  to  Bethlehem,  he  was 
joined  there  by  his  whole  family,  now  feeling  them- 
selves insecure  from  Saul’s  fury  (xxii.  1).  This 
was  probably  the  foundation  of  his  intimate  con- 
nexion with  his  nephews,  the  sons  of  Zeruiah.  Be- 
sides these,  were  outlaws  and  debtors  from  every 
part.  (6)  His  next  move  was  to  a stronghold, 
either  the  mountain,  afterwards  called  Herodium, 
close  to  Adullom,  or  the  fastness  called  by  Josephus 
Masada , the  Greased  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Matzcd  (1  .Sam.  xxii.  4,  5 ; 1 Chr.  xii.  16),  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kn-gedi.  Whilst  there  he  had 
deposited  his  aged  parents,  for  the  sake  of  greater 
security,  beyond  the  Jordan,  with  their  ancestral 
kinsman  of  Moab  (ib.  3).  The  neighbouring  king, 
N abash  of  Ammon,  also  treated  him  kindly  (2  .Sam. 
x.  2).  Here  occurred  the  chivalrous  exploit  of  the 
three  heroes  just  mentioned  to  procure  water  from 
the  well  of  Bethlehem,  and  David's  chivalrous 
answer,  like  tliat  of  Alexander  in  the  desert  of 
Gedrosia  (1  Chr.  xi.  10-19  ; 2 Sam.  xxiii.  14-17). 
He  was  joined  here  by  two  separate  bands.  One  a 
little  body  of  eleven  fierce  Gadite  mountaineers, 
who  swam  the  Jordan  in  flood-time  to  icach  him 
(1  Chr.  xii.  8).  Another  was  a detachment  of  men 
from  Judah  and  Benjamin  under  his  nephew  Anmsui, 
who  henceforth  attached  himself  to  David's  fortunes 
(1  Chr.  xii.  16-18).  (c)  At  the  warning  of  Gad, 

he  fled  next  to  the  forest  of  I/areUi,  and  then  again 
fell  in  with  the  Philistines,  and  ngain,  apparently 
advised  by  Gad  (xxiii.  4),  made  a descent  on  their 
foraging  parties,  and  relieved  Keilah , in  which  he 
took  up  his  abode.  Whilst  there,  now  for  the  first 
time  in  a fortified  town  of  his  own  (xxiii.  7),  he 
was  joined  by  a new  and  most  important  ally — 
Abiathar,  the  last  survivor  of  the  house  of  Ithamnr. 
By  this  time  the  400  who  had  joined  him  at 
Adullam  (xxii.  2)  had  swelled  to  600  (xxiii.  13). 
(d)  The  situation  of  David  was  now  changed  by 
the  appearance  of  Saul  himself  on  the  scene.  Ap- 
parently  the  danger  was  too  great  for  the  little 
army  to  keep  together.  They  escaped  from  Keilah, 
and  dispersed,  “ whithersoever  they  could  go,” 
amongst  the  fastnesses  of  Judah.  Henceforth  it 
becomes  difficult  to  follow  his  movements  with 
exactness.  But  thus  much  we  discern.  He  is  in 
the  wilderness  of  Ziph.  Once  (or  twice)  the 
Ziphites  betray  his  movements  to  Saul.  From 
thence  Saul  literally  hunts  him  like  a partridge, 
the  treacherous  Ziphites  beating  the  bushes  before 
him,  and  300l*  men,  stationed  to  catch  even  the 
priut  of  his  footsteps  on  the  hills  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 
14,  22  (Heb.),  24  (LXX.),  xxiv.  11,  xxvi.  2,  20). 
David  finds  himself  driven  to  the  extreme  south  of 
Judah,  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon.  On  two,  if  not 
three  occasions,  the  pursuer  and  pursued  catch  sight 
of  each  other  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  25-29,  xxiv.  1-22, 
xxvi.).  Whilst  he  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Maon 
occurred  David’s  adventure  with  Naual,  instructive 
as  showiug  his  mode  of  carrying  on  the  freebooter's 
life,  and  his  marriage  with  Abigail.  His  marriage 
with  Ahiuoam  from  Jezreel,  also  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood (Josh.  xv.  56),  seems  to  have  taken  place 
a short  time  before  (1  Sam.  xxv.  43,  xxvii.  3; 
2 Sam.  iii.  2).  4.  His  sen-ice  under  Achish  (1 

Sam.  xxvii.  1 ; 2 Sam.  i.  27).  Wearied  with  his 
wandering  life  he  at  last  crosses  the  Philistine 
frontier,  not,  as  before,  in  the  capacity  of  a fugitive, 
but  the  chief  of  a powerful  band — his  600  men  now 
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grown  into  an  organised  force,  with  their  wives 
and  families  around  them  (xxvii.  3,  4).  After  the 
manner  of  Eastern  potentates,  Achish  gave  him,  for 
his  support,  a city — Ziklag  on  the  frontier  of  Phi- 
listia  (xxvii.  6).  There  we  meet  with  the  first  note 
of  time  in  David’s  life.  He  was  settled  there  for  a 
year  and  four  months  (xxvii.  7),  and  a body  of 
Benjamite  archers  and  slingers,  twenty-two  of  whom 
are  specially  named,  joined  him  from  the  very  tribe 
of  his  rival  (1  Chr.  xii.  1-7).  He  deceived  Achish 
into  confidence  by  attacking  the  old  Nomadic  inha- 
bitants of  the  desert  frontier,  and  representing  the 
plunder  to  be  of  portions  of  the  southern  tribes  or 
the  Nomadic  allied  tribes  of  Israel.  But  this  con- 
fidence was  not  sliared  by  the  Philistine  nobles,  and 
accordingly  David  was  sent  back  by  Achish  from 
the  last  victorious  campaign  against  Saul.  During 
his  absence  the  Bedouin  Amalekite?,  whom  he  had 
plundered  during  the  previous  year,  had  made  a 
descent  upon  Ziklag,  burnt  it  to  the  ground,  and 
carried  off’  the  wives  and  children  of  the  new  settle- 
ment. A wild  scene  of  frantic  grief  and  recrimi- 
nation ensued  between  David  and  his  followers.  It 
was  calmed  by  an  oracle  of  assurance  from  Abiathar. 
Assisted  by  the  Manassites  who  had  joined  him  on 
the  inarch  to  Gilboa  (1  Chr.  xii.  19-21),  he  over- 
took the  invaders  in  the  desert,  and  recovered  the 
spoil  (1  Sam.  xxx.).  Two  days  after  this  victory 
a Bedouin  arrived  from  the  north  with  the  fatal 
news  of  the  defeat  of  Gilboa.  The  reception  of  the 
tidings  of  the  death  of  his  rival  and  of  his  friend, 
the  solemn  mounting,  the  vent  of  his  indignation 
against  the  bearer  of  the  message,  the  pathetic 
lamentation  that  followed,  well  close  the  second 
period  of  David’s  life  (2  Sam.  i.  1-27).— III.  David’s 
reign. — (I.)  As  king  of  Judah  at  Hebron,  7$  years 
(2  Sam.  ii.  11);  (2  Sam.  ii.  1-v.  5).  Hebron  was 
selected,  doubtless,  as  the  ancient  sacred  city  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  the  burial  place  of  the  patriarchs 
and  the  inheritance  of  Caleb.  Here  David  was  first 
formally  anointed  king  (2  Sam.  ii.  4).  To  Judah 
his  dominion  was  nominally  confined.  Gradually 
his  power  increased,  and  during  the  two  years 
which  followed  the  elevation  of  Ishbosheth  a series 
of  skirmishes  took  place  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
Then  rapidly  followed,  though  without  David’s 
consent,  the  successive  murders  of  Abneu  and  of 
l8HBOsnETH  (2  Sam.  iii.  30,  iv.  5).  The  throne, 
so  long  waiting  for  him,  wie  now  vacant,  and  the 
united  voice  of  the  whole  people  at  once  called  him 
to  occupy  it.  A solemn  league  was  made  between 
him  and  his  people  (2  Sam.  v.  3).  For  the  third 
time  David  was  anointed  king,  and  a festival  of 
three  days  celebrated  the  joyful  event  (1  Chr.  xii. 
39),  His  little  band  had  now  swelled  into  “ a great 
host,  like  the  host  of  God  " (1  Chr.  xii.  22).  The 
command  of  it,  which  had  formerly  rested  on  David 
alone,  he  now  devolved  on  his  nephew  Joab  (2  Sam. 
ii.  28).  (II.)  Keign  over  all  Israel  33  years  (2 

Sam.  v.  5 to  1 K.  ii.  11).  (1)  The  foundation  of 
Jerusalem.  One  fastness  alone  in  the  centre  of  the 
land  had  hitherto  defied  the  arms  of  Israel.  On 
this,  with  a singular  prescience,  David  fixed  ns  his 
future  capital.  By  one  sudden  assault  Jebus  was 
taken.  The  reward  bestowed  on  the  successful 
scaler  of  the  precipice  was  the  highest  place  in  the 
army.  Joab  henceforward  became  captain  of  the 
host  (1  Chr.  xl.  6).  The  royal  residence  was  in- 
stantly fixed  there — fortifications  were  added  by 
the  king  and  by  Joab — and  it  was  known  by  the 
special  name  of  the  “ city  of  David  ” (1  Chi-,  xi.  7 ; 
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2 Sam.  v.  9).  The  Philistines  made  two  ineffectual 
attacks  on  the  new  king  (2  Sam.  v.  17-20),  and  a 
retribution  on  their  former  victories  took  place  by 
the  capture  and  conflagration  of  their  own  idol* 

(1  Chr.  xiv.  12).  Tyre,  now  for  the  first  time 
appearing  in  the  sacred  history,  allied  herself  with 
Israel ; and  Hiram  sent  ccdanvood  for  the  buildings 
of  the  new  capital  (2  Sam.  v.  11),  especially  for 
the  palace  of  David  himself  (2  Sam.  vii.  2).  Un- 
hallowed and  profane  as  the  city  had  been  before, 
it  was  at  once  elevated  to  a sanctity  which  it  has 
never  lost,  above  any  of  the  ancient  sanctuaries  of 
the  land.  The  ark  was  now  removed  from  its  , 
obscurity  at  Kiijath-jearim  with  marked  solemnity. 

A temporary  halt  (owing  to  the  death  of  Uzza) 
detained  it  at  Obed-edom's  house,  after  which  it 
again  moved  forward  with  great  state  to  Jerusalem. 

It  was  the  greatest  day  of  David’s  life.  One  incid- 
ent only  tarnished  its  splendour— the  reproach  of 
Michal,  his  wife,  as  he  was  finally  entering  his  own 
palace,  to  cariy  to  his  own  household  the  benedic- 
tion which  he  had  already  pronounced  on  his  people. 
His  act  of  severity  towards  her  was  an  additional 
mark  of  the  stress  which  he  himself  laid  on  the 
solemnity  (2  Sam.  vi.  20-23 ; 1 Chr.  xv.  29). 
(2)  Foundation  of  the  Court  and  Empire  of  Israel, 

2 Sam,  viii.  to  xii.  The  erection  of  the  new  capital 
at  Jerusalem  introduces  us  to  a new  era  in  David’s 
life  and  in  the  history  of  the  monarchy.  He  became 
a king  on  the  scale  of  the  great  Oriental  sovereigns 
of  Egypt  and  Persia,  with  a regular  administration 
and  organization  of  court  and  camp ; and  he  also 
founded  an  imperial  dominion  which  for  the  first 
time  realised  the  prophetic  description  of  the  bounds 
of  the  chosen  people  (Gen.  xv.  18-21).  The  inter- 
nal organization  now  established  lasted  till  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy.  The  empire  was  of 
much  shorter  duration,  continuing  only  through  the 
reigns  of  David  and  his  successor  Solomon.  But, 
for  the  period  of  its  existence,  it  lent  a peculiar 
character  to  the  sacred  history,  (a)  In  the  in- 
ternal organization  of  the  kingdom  the  first  new 
element  that  has  to  be  considered  is  the  royal  family, 
the  dynasty,  of  which  David  was  the  founder,  a 
position  which  entitled  him  to  the  name  of  “ Patri- 
arch” (Acts  ii.  29),  and  (ultimately)  of  the  an- 
cestor of  the  Messiah.  Of  these,  Absalom  and 
Adonijah  both  inherited  their  father’s  beauty  (2 
Sam.  xiv.  25;  IK.  i.  6) ; but  Solomon  alone  pos- 
sessed any  of  his  higher  qualities.  It  was  from  a 
union  of  the  children  of  Solomon  and  Absalom  that 
the  royal  line  was  carried  on  (1  K.  xv.  2).  David  s 
strong  parental  affection  for  all  of  them  is  very 
remarkable  (2  Sam.  xili.  31,  33,  36,  xiv.  33,  xviii. 

5,  33,  xix.  4 ; 1 K.  i.  6).  (6)  The  military  or- 
ganization, which  was  in  fact  inherited  from  Saul, 
but  greatly  developed  by  David,  was  as  follows: 
(1)  “ The  Host,"  ».  e.  the  whole  available  military 
force  of  Israel,  consisting  of  all  males  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  and  summoned  only  for  war.  There 
were  12  divisions  of  24,000  each,  who  were  held 
to  be  in  duty  month  by  month ; and  over  each  of 
them  presided  an  officer,  selected  for  this  purpose 
from  the  other  military  bodies  formed  by  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  1-15).  The  army  was  still  distin- 
guished from  those  of  surrounding  nations  by  its 
primitive  aspect  of  a force  of  infantry  without 
cavalry.  The  only  innovations  as  yet  allowed  were 
the  introduction  of  a very  limited  number  of  chariots 
(2  Sam.  viii.  4)  and  of  mules  for  the  princes  ar.d 
officers  instead  of  the  asses  (2  Sara.  xiii.  29,  xviii. 
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9).  (2)  The  Body-guard.  This  also  had  existed 
io  the  court  of  Saul,  and  David  himself  had  pro- 
bably been  its  commanding  officer  (1  Sam.  xxii.  14). 
But  it  now  assumed  a peculiar  organization.  They 
were  at  least  in  name  foreigners,  as  having  been 
drum  from  the  Philistines,  probably  during  David’s 
residence  at  the  court  of  Gath.  They  are  usually 
oiled  from  this  circumstance  “ Cherethites  and 
Pekthites.”  The  captain  of  the  force  was,  how- 
<nr,  not  only  not  a foreigner,  but  an  Israelite  of 
the  highest  distinction  and  purest  descent,  who  first 
tppears  in  this  capacity,  but  who  outlived  David, 
sad  became  the  chief  support  of  the  throne  of  his 
son,  tamely  Benuiah,  son  of  the  chief-priest  Jehoiada, 
representative  of  the  eldest  branch  of  Aaron’6  house 
(2  Sam.  viii.  18,  xv.  18,  xx.  23;  1 K.  i.  38,  44). 
(3)  The  most  peculiar  military  institution  in  David’s 
lrmy  was  that  which  arose  out  of  the  peculiar  dr- 
nnnslancts  of  his  early  life.  The  nucleus  of  what 
afterwards  became  the  only  standing  army  in  David’s 
fortes  was  the  band  of  600  men  who  had  gathered 
rooud  him  in  his  wanderings.  The  number  of  600 
wia  still  preserved.  It  became  yet  further  sub- 
divided into  3 large  bands  of  200  each,  aud  small 
beads  of  20  each.  The  small  bands  were  com- 
nuoded  by  30  officers,  one  for  each  band,  who  to- 
gether formed  *4  the  thirty,”  and  the  3 large  bands 
3 officers,  who  together  formed  “ the  three,”  and 
the  whole  by  one  chief,  “ the  captain  of  the  mighty 
oa”  (2  Sam.  xiiii.  8-39  ; 1 Chr.  xi.  9-47).  This 
cooanaader  of  the  whole  force  was  Abislmi,  David’s 
wphew  (l  Chr.  xi.  20;  and  comp.  2 Sam.  xvi.  9). 
(e)  Side  by  side  with  this  military  organization 
wee  established  social  and  moral  institutions. 
Son*  were  entirely  for  pastoral,  agricultural,  and 
facscal  purposes  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25-31),  others  for 
jcdkr.il  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  29-32).  Some  few  are  named 
as  CMBtitating  what  would  now  be  called  the  court, 
or  erased  rf  the  king ; the  councillors,  Ahithophel 
of  Gilo,  ied  Jonathan  the  king’s  nephew  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  32,  33);  the  companion  or  “friend,”  Hushai 
(1  Chr.  xirii.  33  ; 2 Sam.  xv.  37,  xvi.  1 9) ; the 
*riie,  Sbeva,  or  Seraiah,  and  at  one  time  Jonathan 
\3  Sam.  xx.  25  ; 1 Chr.  xxvii.  32) ; Jehoshaphat, 
the  recorder  or  historian  (2  Sam.  xx.  24),  and 
Adorxm  the  tax-collector,  both  of  whom  survived 
ho  (2  Sam.  xx.  24  ; 1 K.  xii.  18,  ir.  3,  6).  But 
the  more  peculiar  of  David’s  institutions  were  those 
diretly  bearing  on  religion.  Two  prophets  appear 
the  king’s  constant  advisers.  Of  these,  Gad, 
wems  to  have  been  the  elder,  had  been  David’s 
a»ponk«  in  exile ; and,  from  his  being  called  “ the 
«*r,"  belongs  probably  to  the  earliest  form  of  the 
prophetic  schools.  Nathan,  who  appears  for  the 
tint  time  after  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  at 
Jemsalem  (2  Sam.  vii.  2),  is  distinguished  both  by 
his  title  of  “ prophet,”  and  by  the  nature  of  the 
prophecies  which  be  utters  (2  Sam.  vii.  5-17,  xii. 
1*14),  as  of  the  purest  type  of  prophetic  dispens- 
*tkm,  and  as  the  hope  of  the  new  generation, 
which  he  supports  in  the  person  of  Solomon 
(1  K.  i.).  Two  high-priests  also  appear — repre- 
sentatives of  the  two  rival  houses  of  Aaron  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  3) ; here  ag&in,  as  in  the  case  of  the  two 
prophets,  one,  Abiathar,  who  attended  him  at  Jeru- 
»l«n,  companion  of  his  exile,  and  connected  with 
the  old  time  of  the  judges  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  34),  join- 
ing him  after  the  death  of  Saul,  and  becoming 
afterwards  the  support  of  his  son  ; the  other  Zadok, 
who  ministered  at  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39),  and 
who  was  made  the  head  of  the  Aaronic  family 
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(xxvii.  17).  Besides  these  four  great  religious  func- 
tionaries there  were  two  classes  of  subordinates — 
prophets,  specially  instructed  in  singing  and  music, 
under  Asaph,  Heman  the  grandson  of  Samuel,  and 
Jeduthun  (1  Chr.  xxv.  1-31) — Levitcs,  or  attend- 
ants on  the  sanctuary,  who  again  were  subdivided 
into  the  guardians  of  the  gates  and  guardians  of  the 
treasures  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1-28)  which  had  been  accu- 
mulated, since  the  re-estnblishmeut  of  the  nauon, 
by  Samuel,  Saul,  Abner,  Joab,  and  David  himselr 
( 1 Chr.  xxvi.  26-28).  ((f)  From  the  internal  state 

of  David’s  kingdom  we  pass  to  its  external  relations. 
These  will  be  found  at  length  under  the  various 
countries  to  which  they  relnte.  It  will  be  here 
only  necessary  to  briefly  indicate  the  enlargement 
of  his  dominions.  Within  ten  years  from  the  cap- 
ture of  Jerusalem,  he  had  reduced  to  a state  of  per- 
manent subjection  the  Philistines  on  the  west 
(2  Sam.  viii.  1);  the  Moabites  on  the  east  (2 
Sam.  viii.  2),  by  the  exploits  of  Benaiah  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  20);  the  SYRIANS  on  the  north-east  as  far  as 
the  Euphrates  (2  Sam.  viii.  3) ; the  Edomites 
(2  Sam.  viii.  14),  on  the  south ; and  finally  the 
Ammonites,  who  had  broken  their  ancient  alliance, 
aud  made  one  grand  resistance  to  the  advance  of  his 
empire  (2  Sam.  x.  1-19,  xii.  26-31).  These  three 
last  wars  were  entangled  with  each  other.  The 
last  aud  crowning  point  was  the  siege  of  Kabbah. 
(3)  Three  great  calamities  may  be  selected  as 
marking  the  beginning,  middle,  aud  close  of  David's 
otherwise  prosperous  reign ; which  appears  to  be 
intimated  in  the  question  of  Gad  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  13), 
“ a tiucc  years’  famine,  a three  months’  flight,  or 
a three  days’  pestilence.”  (a)  Of  these,  the  first 
(the  three  years’  famine)  introduces  us  to  the  last 
notices  of  David’s  relations  with  the  house  of  Saul. 
There  has  often  arisen  a painful  suspicion  in  Later 
times,  ns  there  seems  to  have  been  at  the  time 
(xvi.  7),  that  the  oracle,  which  gave  as  the  cause 
of  the  famine  Saul’s  massacre  of  the  Gibeonites, 
may  have  been  connected  with  the  desire  to  extin- 
guish the  last  remains  of  the  fallen  dynasty.  But 
such  an  explanation  is  not  needed.  The  massacre 
was  probably  the  most  recent  national  crime  that 
had  left  any  deep  impression ; and  the  whole  tenor 
of  David’*  conduct  towards  Saul’s  family  is  of  an 
opposite  kind.  (6)  The  second  group  of  incidents 
contains  the  tragedy  of  David’s  life,  which  grew  in 
all  its  parts  out  of  the  polygamy,  with  its  evil  con- 
sequences, into  which  he  had  plunged  on  becoming 
king.  Underneath  the  splendour  of  his  last  glorious 
campaign  against  the  Ammonites,  was  a dark  story, 
known  probably  at  that  time  only  to  a very  few ; 
the  double  crime  of  adultery  with  Bathsheba,  and 
of  the  virtual  murder  of  Uriah.  The  crimes  are 
undoubtedly  those  of  a common  Oriental  despot. 
But  the  rebuke  of  Nathan ; the  sudden  revival  of 
the  king's  conscience ; his  grief  for  the  sickness  of 
the  child ; the  gathering  of  his  uncles  and  elder 
brothers  around  him ; his  return  of  hope  and  peace ; 
are  characteristic  of  David,  and  of  David  only.  But 
the  clouds  from  this  time  gathered  over  David’s 
fortunes,  and  henceforward  “ the  sword  never  de- 
parted from  his  house”  (2  Sam.  xii.  10).  The 
outrage  on  his  daughter  Tamar;  the.murder  of  his 
eldest  son  Amnon ; and  then  the  revolt  of  his  best- 
beloved  Absalom,  brought  on  the  crisis  which  once 
more  sent  him  forth  a wanderer,  as  in  the  days 
when  he  fled  from  Saul ; and  this,  the  heaviest  trial 
of  his  life,  was  aggravated  by  the  impetuosity  of 
Joab,  now  perhaps,  from  his  complicity  in  David’s 
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crime,  more  unmanageable  than  ever.  The  rebellion 
was  fostered  apparently  by  the  growing  jealousy  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  at  seeing  their  king  absorbed  into 
the  whole  nation ; and  itj  as  appears  from  2 Sam. 
xi.  3,  xxiii.  34,  Ahithophel  was  the  grandfather  of 
Bnthsheba,  its  main  supporter  was  one  whom  David 
had  provoked  bv  his  own  crimes.  For  its  general 
course  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  names  just  men- 
tioned. Mahunaim  was  the  capital  of  l>avid’s  exile, 
?j.  it  had  been  of  the  exiled  house  of  Saul  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  24;  comp.  ii.  8,  12).  His  forces  were  ar- 
ranged under  the  three  great  military  officers  who 
remained  faithful  to  his  fortunes — Joab,  captain  of 
the  host ; Abishai,  captain  of  “ the  mighty  men 
ami  Ittai,  who  seems  to  have  taken  the  place  of 
Benaiah  as  captain  of  the  guard  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2). 
On  Absalom’s  side  was  David’s  nephew  Ainasa  (ib. 
.rvii.  23).  The  final  battle  was  fought  in  the 
“ forest  of  Ephraim,”  which  terminated  in  the  accid- 
ent lending  to  the  death  of  Absalom.  At  this 
point  the  narrative  resumes  its  minute  detail.  The 
return  was  marked  at  every  stage  by  rejoicing  and 
amnesty  (2  Sam.  xix.  16-40;  1 K.  ii.  7).  Judah 
was  first  reconciled.  The  embers  of  the  insurrection 
still  smouldering  (2  Sain.  xix.  41-43)  in  David’s 
hereditary  enemies  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  were 
trampled  out  by  the  mixture  of  boldness  and  saga- 
city in  Joab,  now,  after  the  murder  of  Amnsa,  once 
more  in  his  old  position.  And  David  again  reigned 
in  undisturbed  peace  at  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xx. 
1-22).  (c)  The  closing  period  of  David’s  life,  with 

the  exception  of  one  great  calamity,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a gradual  preparation  for  the  leign  of  his 
successor.  This  calamity  was  the  three  days’  pesti- 
lence which  visited  Jerusalem  at  the  warning  of  the 
prophet  (lad.  The  occasion  which  led  to  this  warn- 
ing was  the  census  of  the  people  taken  by  Joab  at 
the  king’s  orders  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  1-9 ; 1 Chr.  xxi. 
1-7,  xxvii.  23,  24).  Jonh’s  repugnance  to  the  mea- 
sure was  such  that  he  refused  altogether  to  number 
Levi  and  Benjamin  (l  Chr.  xxi.  6).  The  plague 
and  its  cessation  were  commemorated  down  to  the 
latest  times  of  the  Jewish  nation.  Outside  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  Araunah  or  Oman,  a wealthy 
Jebusite — perhaps  even  the  ancient  king  of  Jehus 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  23) — possessed  a threshing-floor ; 
there  he  and  his  sons  were  engaged  in  threshing  the 
com  gathered  in  from  the  harvest  (1  Chr.  xxi.  20). 
At  this  spot  an  awful  vision  appeared,  such  as  is 
described  in  the  later  days  of  Jerusalem,  of  the 
Angel  of  the  Lord  stretching  out  a drawn  sword 
between  earth  and  sky  over  the  devoted  city.  The 
scene  of  such  an  apparition  at  such  a moment  was 
at  once  market!  out  for  a sanctuary.  David  de- 
manded, and  Araunah  willingly  granted,  the  site ; 
the  altar  was  erected  on  the  rock  of  the  threshing- 
floor  ; the  place  was  called  by  the  name  of  *•  Moriah ” 
(2  Chr.  iii.  1);  and  for  the  first  time  a holy  place, 
sanctified  by  a vision  of  the  Divine  presence,  was 
recognised  in  Jerusalem.  It  was  this  spot  which 
afterwards  beeime  the  altar  of  the  Temple,  and 
therefore  the  centre  of  the  national  worship,  with 
but  slight  interruption,  for  more  than  1000  years, 
and  it  is  even  contended  that  the  same  spot  "is  the 
rock,  still  regarded  with  almost  idolatrous  venera- 
tion, in  the  centre  of  the  Mussulman  “ Dome  of  the 
Hock.”  A formidable  conspiracy  to  interrupt  the 
succession  broke  out  in  the  last  days  of  David's 
reign,  which  detached  from  his  person  two  of  his 
court,  who  from  personal  offence  or  adherence  to 
the  ancient  family  had  been  alienated  from  him  — 
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Joab  and  Abiathar.  But  Zadok,  Nathan,  Benaiah, 
Shimei,  and  Rei  remaining  firm,  the  plot  was  stifled, 
and  Solomon’s  inauguration  took  place  under  his 
father’s  auspices  (1  K.  i.  1-53).  By  this  time 
David’s  infirmities  had  grown  upon  him.  The 
warmth  of  his  exhausted  frame  was  attempted  to 
be  restored  by  the  introduction  of  a young  Shu- 
nammite,  of  the  name  of  Abishng,  mentioned  appar- 
ently for  the  sake  of  an  incident  which  grow  up  in 
connexion  with  her  out  of  the  later  events  (1  K.  i. 
1,  ii.  17).  His  last  song  is  preserved — a striking 
union  of  the  ideal  of  a just  ruler  which  he  had 
placed  before  him,  and  of  the  difficulties  which  he 
had  felt  in  realizing  it  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  1-7).  His 
last  words,  as  recorded , to  his  successor,  arc  general 
exhortations  to  his  duty,  combined  with  warnings 
against  Joab  and  Shimei,  and  charges  to  remember 
tiie  children  of  Barzillai  (1  K.  ii.  1-9).  He  died, 
according  to  Josephus,  at  the  age  of  70,  and  “was 
buried  in  the  city  of  David.”  After  the  rat  uni 
from  the  captivity,  “ the  sepulchres  of  David  ” were 
still  pointed  out  “ between  Siloah  and  the  house 
of  the  mighty  men,”  or  “the  guardhouse”  (Xeh. 
iii.  16).  His  tomb,  which  became  the  general 
scpulchie  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  was  pointed  out  in 
the  latest  times  of  the  Jewish  people.  The  edifice 
shown  as  such  from  the  Crusades  to  the  present 
day  is  on  the  southern  hill  of  modem  Jerusalem, 
commonly  called  Mount  Zion,  under  the  so-called 
“ Coenaculum ;”  but  it  cannot  be  identified  with 
the  tomb  of  David,  which  was  emphatically  within 
the  walls. 

David,  City  of.  [Jerusalem.] 

Day.  The  variable  length  of  the  natural  day  at 
different  seasons  led  in  the  very  earliest  times  to 
the  adoption  of  the  civil  day  (or  one  revolution  of 
the  suu)  as  a standard  of  time.  The  commence- 
ment of  the  civil  day  varies  in  different  nations  : 
the  Babylonians  reckoned  it  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
rise; the  Umbrians  from  noon  to  noon;  the  Homans 
from  midnight  to  midnight ; the  Athenians  aud 
others  from  sunset  to  sunset.  The  Hebrews  natur- 
ally adopted  the  latter  reckoning  (Lev.  xxiii.  32, 
“ from  even  to  even  shall  ye  celebrate  your  sab- 
bath ”)  from  Gen.  i.  5,  “ the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  first  day.”  The  Jews  are  sup- 
posed. like  the  modem  Arabs,  to  have  adopted  from 
an  early  period  minute  specifications  of  the  parts 
of  the  natural  day.  Roughly  indeed  they  were 
content  to  divide  it  into  “ morning,  evening,  and 
noonday”  (Ps.  Iv.  17);  but  when  they  wished  for 
greater  accuracy  they  pointed  to  six  unequal  parts, 
each  of  which  was  again  subdivided.  These  are 
held  to  have  been: — 1.  Nexhcph  and  Shachar,  “the 
dawn.”  After  their  acquaintance  with  Persia  they' 
divided  this  into,  (a)  the  time  when  the  eastern, 
and  (6)  when  the  western  horizon  was  illuminated. 
The  writers  of  the  Jerus.  Talmud  divide  the  dawn 
into  four  parts.— II.  Boker , “ sunrise.”  8ome  sup- 
pose that  the  Jews,  like  other  Oriental  nations, 
commenced  their  civil  day  at  this  time  until  the 
Exodus.— III.  Chom  haygdm,  “ heat  of  the  day,” 
about  9 o’clock.— IV.  Tsnharaiim  “ the  two  noons  ’* 
Gen.  xliii.  16;  Deut.  xxviii.^19).  — V.  Hunch 
ayyim,  “the  cool  (lit.  wind)  of  the  day,"  before 
sunset  (Gen.  iii.  8);  so  called  by  the  Persians  to 
this  day. — VI.  Ercb,  “evening.”  The  phrase 
“ between  the  two  evenings”  (Ex.  xvi.  12,  xxx.  8), 
Ireing  the  time  m.-uked  for  slaying  the  paschal  lamb 
and  offering  the  evening  sacrifice  (Ex.  xii.  6,  xxix. 
39),  led  to  a dispute  between  the  Karaites  and 
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Samaritans  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Pharisees  on 
tbe  other.  The  former  took  it  to  mean  between 
sunset  and  full  darkness  (Dent.  xvi.  6);  the  Bnb- 
binists  explained  it  as  the  time  between  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  sunset.— Before  the  captivity 
the  Jews  divided  the  night  into  three  watches  (Ps. 
Ixiii.  6,  xc.  4),  viz.  the  first  watch,  lasting  till  mid- 
night iLam.  ii.  19,  A.  V.  “the  beginning  of  the 
watches  ”) ; the  “ middle  watch,”  lasting  till  cock- 
crow (Judg.  vii.  19);  and  the  morning  watch, 
lasting  till  sunrise  (Ex.  xiv.  24).  These  divisions 
were  probably  connected  with  the  I.eviticnl  duties 
in  the  Temple  service.  The  Jew's,  however,  say 
(in  spite  of  their  own  definition,  “ a watch  is  the 
third  jiart  of  the  night ")  that  they  always  hnd  four 
night-watches  (comp.  Neh.  ix.  3),  but  that  the 
fourth  was  counted  as  n part  of  the  morning.  In 
the  N.  T.  we  have  allusions  to  four  watches,  a 
division  borrowed  from  the  Greeks  and  Homans. 
These  were,  1.  from  twilight  till  9 o’clock  (Mark 
xi.  11 ; John  xx.  19);  2.  midnight,  from  9 till  12 
o’clock  (Mark  xiii.  35);  3.  till  3 in  the  morning 
(Mark  xiii.  35;  3 Maec.  v.  23);  4.  till  daybreak 
(John  xriii.  28).  The  word  held  to  mean  “ hour” 
is  first  found  in  Dnn.  iii.  6,  15,  r.  5.  Perhaps  the 
Jews,  like  the  Greeks,  learnt  from  the  Babylonians 
the  division  of  the  day  into  12  parts.  In  our  Lord’s 
time  the  division  was  common  (John  xi.  9). 

Daysman,  an  old  English  term,  meaning  umpire 
or  arbitrator  (Job  ix.  33).  It  is  derived  from  da;/, 
in  the  specific  sense  of  a day  fixed  for  a trial.  The 
word  “ daysman  ” is  found  in  Spenser’s  Faerie 
Queene,  ii.  c.  8,  in  the  Bible  published  in  1551 
( 1 Sam.  fi.  25),  and  in  other  works  of  the  same 

Beacon.  The  office  described  by  this  title  ap- 
pears in  the  N.  T.  as  the  correlative  of  iirloKoiros. 

1 Bishop.]  The  two  arc  mentioned  together  in 
Phil.  i.  1 ; 1 Tim.  iii.  2,  8.  Like  most  words  of 
similar  import,  it  appears  to  have  been  first  used 
in  its  generic  sense,  implying  subordinate  activity 
1 Cor.  iii.  5;  2 Cor.  vi.  4),  and  afterwards  to 
have  gained  a more  defined  connotation,  as  applied 
to  a distinct  body  of  men  in  the  Christian  society. 
Tbe  narrative  of  Acts  vi.  is  commonly  referred  to 
m giving  an  account  of  the  institution  of  this 
office.  The  Apostles,  in  order  to  meet  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  that  their  widows 
were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministration  (tiaKovta), 
call  on  the  body  of  believers  to  choose  seven  men 
“ full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom,”  whom 
they  “ may  appoint  over  this  business.”  It  may 
be  questioned,  however,  whether  tbe  seven  were 
not  appointed  to  higher  functions  than  those  of  the 
deacons  of  the  N.  T.  There  are  indications,  how- 
ever, of  the  existence  of  another  body  in  the  Church 
of  Jerusalem  whom  we  may  compare  with  the 
deacons  of  Phil.  i.  1,  and  1 Tim.  iii.  8.  As  tire 
“elders”  of  Acts  xiv.  23.  xv.  6;  1 Pet.  v.  1,  were 
not.  merely  men  advanced  in  years,  so  the  “ young 
men”  ot  Acts  v.  6,  10,  were  probably  not  merely 
young  men,  but  person*  occupying  a distinct  posi- 
tron ar.d  exercising  di-tinct  functions.  It  is  natural 
*o  infer  that  there  was  a parallelism  between  the 
two  titles  ot  SiaKovot  aud  vt<l>Ttpoi.  Luke  xxri. 
26  tends  to  the  same  conclusion.  Assuming  on 
these  data  the  identity  of  the  two  names  we  have 
to  ask— -(1)  To  wlrat  previous  organisation,  if  uny, 
the  order  is  traceable?  (2)  What  were  the  quali- 
fications and  functions  of  the  men  so  designated  ? 
1.  As  the  constitution  of  the  Jewish  synagogue  had 
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its  elders  or  pastors,  so  also  it  had  its  subordinate 
officers  (Luke  iv.  20),  whose  work  it  was  to  give 
the  reader  the  rolls  containing  tbe  lessons  for  the 
day,  to  clean  the  synngoguc,  to  open  and  clr«c  it  at 
the  right  times.  II.  The  moral  qualifications  de- 
scribed in  1 Tim.  iii.,  as  necessary  tor  the  office  of  a 
deacon,  are  substantially  tbe  same  as  those  of  the 
bishop.  The  deacons,  however,  were  not  required 
to  be  “given  to  hospitality,”  nor  to  lie  “apt  to 
teach.*’  It  was  enough  for  them  to  “ hold  the 
mystery  of  the  faith  in  a pure  conscience.”  They 
were  not  to  gain  their  living  by  disreputable  occup- 
ations. On  olTering  themselves  for  their  work 
they  were  to  be  subject  to  a strict  scrutiny  (1  Tim. 
iii.  10),  and  if  this  ended  satisfactorily  were  to  enter 
on  it.  From  the  analogy  of  the  synagogue,  and 
from  the  scanty  notices  of  the  N.  T„  we  may  think 
of  the  rturtpoi  in  the  Church  of  Jerusalem  as  pre- 
paring tbe  rooms  in  which  the  disciples  met,  taking 
part  in  the  distribution  of  alms  out  of  the  commou 
fund,  at  first  with  no  direct  su]>ervision,  then  under 
that  of  the  Seven,  and  afterwards  under  the  elders, 
maintaining  order  at  tire  daily  meetings  of  the 
disciples  to  break  bread,  baptising  new  converts, 
distributing  the  bread  and  the  wine  of  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  which  the  Apostle  or  his  representative  had 
blessed.  It  docs  not  appear  to  have  belonged  to  the 
office  of  a deacon  to  teach  publicly  in  the  Church. 
The  possession  of  any  special  x<*Pia.ua  would  lead 
naturally  to  a higher  work  and  office,  but  the  idea 
that  the  diaconnte  was  but  a probation  through 
which  a man  had  to  pass  before  he  could  be  au 
elder  or  bishop  was  foreign  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Church  of  the  1st  century. 

Deaconess.  The  won!  8tdi<ovot  is  found  in 
Bom.  xvi.  1 (A.  V.  “ servant”),  associated  with  a 
female  name,  and  this  has  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  existed  in  the  Apostolic  age,  as  there 
undoubtedly  did  n little  later,  an  order  of  women 
bearing  that  title,  and  exercising  In  relation  to  their 
own  sex  functions  which  were  analogous  to  those 
of  the  deacons.  On  this  hypothesis  it  has  been 
inferred  that  the  women  mentioned  in  Bom.  xvi. 
fi,  12,  belonged  to  such  an  order.  The  rules  given 
as  to  the  conduct  of  women  in  1 Tim.  iii.  11,  Tit. 
ii.  3,  have  in  like  manner  been  referred  to  them, 
and  they  have  been  identified  even  with  tbe 
“ widows”  of  1 Tim.  v.  3-10.  In  some  of  these 
instances,  however,  it  seems  hardly  doubtful  that 
wr  iter's  have  transferred  to  the  earliest  age  of  the 
Church  the  organisation  of  a later. 

Dead  gea.  This  name  nowhere  occurs  in  the 
Bible,  and  appears  not  to  have  existed  until  tiro 
2nd  century  after  Christ.  In  tbe  O.  T.  the  Inke  is 
called  “ the  Salt  Sen,”  and  “ the  Sea  of  the  Plain,” 
and  under  the  former  of  these  names  it  will  be 
found  described. 

Dearth.  [Famine.] 

De'bir,  the  name  of  three  places  of  Palestine. 
1.  A town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
49),  one  of  a group  of  eleven  cities  to  the  west  of 
Hebron.  The  earlier  name  of  Debir  was  Kirjath- 
sepher,  “ city  of  book  ” (Josh.  xv.  1 5 ; Judg.  i.  11), 
and  Kirjath-sannah,  “ city  of  palm  ’’  (Josh.  xv.  49). 
It  was  one  of  the  cities  given  with  their  “suburbs  ” 
to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  15;  l Chr.  vi.  58).  Debir 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Jerome,  nor 
has  it  been  discovered  with  certainty  in  modem 
times.  About  three  miles  to  the  west  of  Hebron  is 
a deep  and  secluded  valley  called  tbe  Wad;/  Aitnk&r, 
enclosed  on  the  uorth  by  hills,  of  which  one  bears 
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ft  name  certainly  suggestive  of  Debir — Deictr-ban. 
Schwarz  speaks  of  a Wady  Dibir  in  this  direction. 
Van  de  Velde  finds  Debir  at  Dilbeh,  six  miles  S.W. 
of  Hebron.— 2.  A place  on  the  north  boundary  of 
Judah,  near  the  “ Valley  of  Achor”  (Josh.  xv.  7), 
and  therefore  somewhere  in  the  complications  of 
hill  and  ravine  behind  Jericho.  A Wady  Dabor  is 
marked  in  Van  de  Velde’s  map  as  close  to  the  S.  of 
Neby  Musa , at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Dead  Sen.— 
3.  The  “ border  of  Debir  ” is  named  as  forming 
part  of  the  boundary  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  20),  anil 
as  apparently  not  far  from  Mahanaim. 

De  bir,  King  of  Eglon ; one  of  the  five  kings 
hanged  by  Joshua  (Josh.  x.  3,  23). 

Deb'ora,  a woman  of  Naphtali,  mother  of  Tobiel, 
the  father  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  8). 

Deb'orah.  L The  nurse  of  Rebekah  (Gen.  xxxv. 
8).  Deborah  accompanied  Rebekah  from  the  house 
of  Bothuel  (Gen.  xxiv.  59),  and  is  only  mentioned 
by  name  on  the  occasion  of  her  burial,  imder  the 
oak-tree  of  Bethel,  which  was  called  in  her  honour 
Allon-Bachuth.—  2.  A prophetess  who  judged  Israel 
(Judg.  iv.,  v.).  She  lived  under  the  palm-tree  of 
Deborah,  between  Rnmnh  and  Bethel  in  Mount 
Ephraim  (Judg.  iv.  5),  which,  as  palm-trees  were 
rare  in  Palestine,  “ is  mentioned  as  a well-known 
and  solitary  landmark,  and  was  probably  the  same 
spot  as  that  called  (Judg.  xx.  33)  Baal-Tamar,  or 
the  sanctuary  of  the  palm  ” (Stanley,  S.  and  P. 
146).  She  was  probably  a woman  of  Ephraim, 
although,  from  the  expression  in  Judg.  v.  15,  some 
suppose  her  to  have  belonged  to  Issachar.  Lapidoth 
was  probably  her  husband,  and  not  Barak,  as  some 
say.  She  was  not  so  much  a judge  as  one  gifted 
with  prophetic  command  (Judg.  iv.  6,  14,  v.  7), 
and  bv  virtue  of  her  inspiration  “ a mother  in 
Israel.5’  Jabin’s  tyranny  was  peculiarly  felt  in  the 
northern  tribes,  who  were  near  his  capital  and 
under  her  jurisdiction,  viz.  Zebulon,  Naphtali,  and 
Issachar:  hence,  when  she  summoned  Bkrak  to  the 
deliverance,  it  was  on  them  that  the  brunt  of  the 
battle  fell.  Under  her  direction  Barak  encamped 
on  the  broad  summit  of  Tabor.  Deborah’s  prophecy 
was  fulfilled  (Judg.  iv.  9),  and  the  enemy’s  general 
perished  among  tlic  “ oaks  of  the  wanderers 
(Zaanaim),’’  in  the  tent  of  the  Bedouin  Kenite’s 
wife  (Judg.  iv.  21)  in  the  northern  mountains. 
Deborah’s  title  of  " prophetess  ” includes  the  notion 
of  inspired  poetry,  as  in  Ex.  xv.  20 ; and  in  this 
sense  the  glorious  triumphal  ode  (Judg.  v.)  well 
vindicates  her  claim  to  the  office. 

Debtor.  [Loan.] 

Decapolis.  This  name  occurs  only  three  times 
in  the  Scriptures,  Matt.  iv.  25,  Mark  v.  20,  and 
vii.  31.  Immediately  after  the  conquest  of  Syria 
by  the  Romans  (b.C.  65)  ten  cities  appear  to  have 
been  rebuilt,  partially  colonised,  and  endowed  with 
peculiar  nrivileges ; the  country  around  them  was 
hence  called  Decapolis.  Pliny  enumerates  them 
as  follows  : Scythopolis , Hippos , Gadara,  Pella , 
Philadelphia,  Gerasa,  Dion,  Canatha,  Damascus, 
and  Haphana.  Ptolemy  (v.  17)  makes  Capitofias 
one  of  tire  ten;  and  an  old  Palmyrene  inscription 
includes  Abila,  Josephus  calls  Scythopolis  the 
largest  city  of  Decapolis,  thus  manifestly  excluding 
Damascus  from  the  number.  All  the  cities  of 
Decapolis,  with  the  single  exception  of  Scythopolis, 
lay  ou  the  east  of  the  Jordan.  It  would  appear, 
however,  from  Matt.  iv.  25,  and  Mark  vii.  31,  that 
Decapolis  was  a general  appellation  for  a large 
district  extending  along  both  sides  of  the  Jordan. 
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Pliny  says  it  reached  from  Damascus  on  the  north 
to  Philadelphia  ou  the  south,  and  from  Scythopolis 
on  the  west  to  Canatha  on  the  east.  This  region, 
once  so  populous  and  prosperous,  from  which  mul- 
titudes nocked  to  hear  the  Saviour,  and  through 
which  multitudes  followed  His  footsteps,  is  now 
almost  without  an  inhabitant. 

Dedan.  1.  The  name  of  a son  of  Raamah,  sou 
of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7 ; 1 Chr.  i.  9).— 2.  A son  of 
Jokshnn,  son  of  Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  3 ; 1 Chr.  i. 
32).  The  usual  opinion  respecting  these  founders 
of  tribes  is  that  the  first  settled  among  the  sons  of 
Cush,  wherever  these  latter  may  be  placed ; the 
second,  on  the  Syrian  borders,  about  the  territory 
of  Edom.  But  Gesenius  and  Winer  have  suggested 
that  the  name  may  apply  to  one  tribe;  and  this 
may  be  adopted  as  probable  on  the  supposition  that 
the  descendants  of  the  Keturahite  Dedau  intermar- 
ried with  those  of  the  Cushite  Dedan,  whom  the 
writer  places,  presumptively,  on  the  borders  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  theory  of  this  mixed  descent 
gains  weight  from  the  fact  that  in  each  case  the 
brother  of  Dedan  is  named  Sheba.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed that  the  Dedanites  were  among  the  chief 
traders  traversing  the  caravan-route  from  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  south  of  Palestine,  bear- 
ing merchandise  of  India,  and  possibly  of  .Southern 
Arabia;  and  hence  the  mixture  of  such  a tribe  with 
another  of  different  (and  Keturahite)  descent  pre- 
sents no  impossibility.  The  passages  in  the  Bible 
in  which  Dedan  is  mentioned  (besides  the  genealogies 
above  referred  to)  are  contained  in  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  (xxi.  13),  Jeremiah  (xxv.  23,  xlix.  8),  and 
Ezekiel  (xxv.  13,  xxvii.  15,  20,  xxxviii.  13),  and 
are  in  every  case  obscure.  The  probable  inferences 
from  these  meutions  of  Dedan  are — 1.  That  Dedan, 
son  of  Raamah,  settled  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  his  descendants  became  caravan-merchants 
between  that  coast  and  Palestine.  2.  That  Jok- 
shnn, or  a son  of  Jokshan,  by  intermarriage  with 
the  Cushite  Dedan  formed  a tribe  of  the  same 
name,  which  appears  to  have  had  its  chief  settle- 
ment in  the  borders  of  Idumaea,  and  perhaps  to 
have  led  a pastoral  life.  A native  indication  of  the 
name  is  presumed  to  exist  in  the  island  of  Dddan, 
on  the  holders  of  the  gulf. 

De'danim.  Is.  xxi.  13.  [Dedan.] 

Dedication,  Feast  of  the,  the  festival  instituted 
to  commemorate  the  purging  of  the  Temple  and  the 
rebuilding  of  the  altar  after  Judas  Maccabaeus  had 
driven  out  the  Syrians,  B.C.  164.  It  is  named  only 
once  in  the  Canonical  Scriptures,  John  x.  22.  Its 
institution  is  recorded  1 Maec.  iv.  52-59.  It  com- 
menced on  the  25th  of  Chisleu,  the  anniversary  or 
the  pollution  of  the  Temple  by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes,  ».C.  167.  Like  the  great  Mosaic  feasts,  it 
lasted  eight  days,  but  it  did  not  require  attendance 
at  Jerusalem.  It  was  an  occasion  of  much  festivity. 
The  writer  of  2 Macc.  tells  us  that  it  was  cele- 
brated in  uearly  the  same  manner  as  the  Feast  or 
Tabernacles,  with  the  carrying  of  branches  of  trees, 
and  with  much  singing  (x.  6,  7).  Josephus  states 
that  the  festival  was  called  “ Lights.”  In  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  the  “ Hallel  ” was  sung  every 
day  of  the  feast. 

Deer.  [Fai.low-Df.er.] 

Degrees,  Songs  of,  a title  given  to  fifteen 
Psalms,  from  cxx.  to  cxxxiv.  inclusive.  Four  of 
them  are  attributed  to  David,  one  is  ascribed  to  the 
pen  of  Solomon,  and  the  other  ten  give  no  indica- 
tion of  their  author.  Eichhorn  supposes  them  all 
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to  be  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  bard,  and  he 
also  shares  the  opinion  of  Herder,  who  interprets 
the  title,  **  Hymns  for  a journey.”  With  respect 
to  the  term  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  “degrees,  a 
great  diversity  of  opinion  prevails  amongst  Biblical 
critic*.  According  to  some  it  refers  to  the  melody 
to  which  the  Psalm  was  to  be  chanted.  Others, 
including  Gesenius,  derive  the  word  from  the  poet- 
ical composition  of  the  song,  and  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  concluding  words  of  the  preceding 
sentence  are  often  repeated  at  the  commencement  of 
the  neat  verse  (comp,  exxi . 4,  5,  and  exxiv.  1-2 
and  3-4).  Aben  Ezra  quotes  an  ancient  authority, 
which  maintains  that  the  degrees  allude  to  the 
fifteen  steps  which,  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  led 
from  the  court  of  the  women  to  that  of  the  men, 
and  on  each  of  which  steps,  one  of  the  fifteen  songs 
of  degrees  was  chanted.  The  most  generally  accre- 
dited opinion,  however,  is  that  they  were  pilgrim 
songs,  sung  by  the  people  as  they  went  up  to  Je- 
rusalem. 

Delia  vitas  are  mentioned  but  once  in  Scripture 
(Ear.  iv.  9).  They  were  among  the  colonists 
planted  in  Samaria  after  the  completion  of  the  Cap- 
tivity of  Israel.  From  their  name,  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  fact  that  they  are  coupled  with 
the  Susanchites  (Susianians,  or  people  of  Susa)  and 
the  Elamites  (Klymaeaus,  natives  of  the  same 
country),  it  is  fairly  concluded  that  they  are  the 
Dal  or  Dahi,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  125) 
among  the  nomadic  tribes  of  Persia. 

De  kar.  The  sou  of  Deker,  ».  e.  Ben-Deker, 
was  Solomon’s  commissariat  officer  in  the  western 
part  of  the  hill-country  of  Judah  and  Benjamin, 
Shaalbim  and  Bethshemesh  (IK.  iv.  9). 

Delaiab.  1.  A priest  in  the  time  of  David, 
leader  of  the  twenty-third  course  of  priests  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  18).— 2.  “Children  of  Delaiah ” were  among 
the  people  of  uncertain  pedigree  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  60 ; Neh.  vii. 
62).— S.  Son  of  Mehetabeel  and  father  of  Shcmaiah 
(Neh.  vi.  10).— 4.  Son  of  Shemaiah,  one  of  the 
**  princes  ” about  the  court  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  12,  25).  The  name  also  occurs  in  the  A.  V. 
as  Dalaiaii. 

Del  ilah,  a womau  who  dwelt  in  the  valley  of 
Sonek,  beloved  by  Samson  (Judg.  xvi.  4-18).  Her 
connexion  with  Samson  forms  the  third  and  last  of 
those  amatory  adventures  which  in  his  history  are 
m inextricably  blended  with  the  craft  and  prowess 
of  a judge  in  Israel.  She  was  bribed  by  the  “ lords 
of  the  Philistines”  to  win  from  Samson  the  secret  of 
his  strength,  and  the  means  of  overcoming  it. 
There  seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  she  was  a Phi- 
listine courtesan ; and  her  employment  as  a political 
emissary,  together  with  the  large  sum  which  was 
offered  for  her  services  (1100  pieces  of  silver  from 
each  lord  = 5500  shekels;  cf.  Judg.  iii.  3),  and  the 
tact  which  is  attributed  to  her  in  Judges,  but  more 
especially  in  Josephus,  indicates  a position  not  likely 
to  be  occupied  by  any  Israelitish  woman  at  that 
period  of  national  depression. 

Deluge.  [Noah.] 

Delos,  mentioned  in  1 Macc.  xv.  23,  is  the 
smallest  of  the  islands  called  Cyclades  in  the 
Aegnean  Sea.  It  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the 
worship  of  Apollo,  and  was  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  this  god  and  of  his  sister  Artemis  (Diana). 

De'maj,  most  probably  a contraction  from  De- 
metrius, or  perhaps  from  Demarch  us,  a companion 
of  St.  Paul  (Philem.  24  ; CoL  iv.  14)  during  his 


first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  At  a later  period 
(2  Tim.  iv.  10)  we  find  him  mentioned  as  having 
deserted  the  apostle  through  love  of  this  present 
world,  and  gone  to  Thessalonica. 

Deme  trius,  a maker  of  silver  shrines  of  Artemis 
at  Ephesus  (Acts  xix.  24).  These  were  small 
models  of  the  great  temple  of  the  Ephesian  Artemis, 
with  her  statue,  which  it  was  customary  to  carry 
on  journeys,  and  place  on  houses,  as  charms. 

Deme  trius  I.,  surnamed  Soter,  “ The  Saviour,” 
king  of  Syria,  was  the  son  of  Seleucus  Philopator, 
and  grandson  of  Antiochus  the  Great.  While  still 
a boy  he  was  sent  by  bus  father  as  a hostage  to 
Rome  (b.c.  175)  in  exchange  for  his  uncle  Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes.  From  his  position  he  was  unable 
to  off  er  any  opposition  to  the  usurpation  of  the  Syrian 
throne  by  Antiochus  IV.;  but  on  the  death  of  that 
monarch  (b.c.  164)  he  claimed  his  liberty  and  the 
recognition  of  his  claim  by  the  Homan  senate  in 
preference  to  that  of  his  cousin  Antiochus  V,  His 

Citition  was  refused,  he  left  Italy  secretly,  and 
tided  with  a small  force  at  Tripolis  in  Phoenicia 
(2  Macc.  xiv.  1 ; 1 Macc.  vii.  1).  The  Syrians 
soon  declared  in  his  favour  (b.c.  162),  and  An- 
tiochus and  his  protector  Lysias  were  put  to  death 
(1  Macc.  vii.  2,  3;  2 Macc.  xiv.  2).  His  campaigns 
against  the  Jews  were  unsuccessful.  In  B.C.  152, 
Alexander  Balas  was  brought  forward,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Roman  senate,  as  a claimant  to  the 
throne.  The  rivals  met  in  a decisive  engagement 
(B.C.  150),  and  Demetrius,  after  displaying  the 
greatest  personal  bravery,  was  defeated  and  slain 
(1  Macc.  x.  48-50). 


Demetrius  IL,  “The  Victorious”  (Nicator), 
was  the  elder  son  of  Demetrius  Soter.  He  was  sent 
by  his  father,  together  with  his  brother  Antiochus, 
with  a large  treasure,  to  Cnidus,  when  Alexander 
Balas  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  Syria.  When  he 
was  grown  up  he  made  a descent  on  Syria  (B.C. 
148),  and  was  received  with  general  favour  ( 1 Macc. 
x.  67  ff.j.  His  campaigns  against  Jonathan  and 
the  Jews  are  described  in  1 Macc.  x.,  xi.  In  B.C. 
138,  Demetrius  was  taken  prisoner  by  Arsaces  VI. 
(Mithridates),  whose  dominions  he  had  invaded 
( 1 Macc.  xiv.  1-3).  Mithridates  treated  his  captive 
honourably,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage. 
When  Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  had  gained  posses- 
sion of  the  Syrian  throne,  invaded  Parthia,  Phraates 
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employed  Demetrius  to  efl'ect  n diversion.  In  this 
Demetrius  succeeded,  and  when  Antiochus  fell  in 
battle,  he  again  took  possession  of  the  Syrian  crown 
(u.C.  128).  Not  long  afterwords  a pretender,  sup- 
ported by  Ptol.  Physcon,  appeared  in  the  field 
against  him,  and  after  suffering  a defeat  he  was 
assassinated,  according  to  some  by  his  wife,  while 
attempting  to  escape  bv  sea. 

Demon.  I.  Its  usage  in  classical  Greek  is  various. 
In  Homer,  where  the  gods  are  but  supernatural 
men,  it  is  used  interchangeably  with  “god  after- 
wards in  Hesiod,  when  the  idea  of  the  gods  hail  be- 
come more  exalted  and  less  familiar,  the  “ demons” 
are  s|>oken  of  as  intermediate  beings,  the  messengers 
of  the  gods  to  men. — II.  In  the  LXX.  the  words 
Satfuou  and  taifiiviov  are  not  found  very  fre- 
quently, but  yet  employed  to  render  different  He- 
brew words  ; generally  in  reference  to  the  idols  of 
heathen  worship.  In  Josephus  we  find  the  word 
“demons”  used  always  of  evil  spirits.  By  Philo 
it  appeara  to  be  used  in  a more  general  seuse,  as 
equivalent  to  “angels,”  and  referring  to  both  good 
and  evil. — 111.  We  now  come  to  the  use  of  the 
term  in  the  N.  T.  In  the  Gospels  generally,  in 
James  ii.  19,  and  in  llev.  xvi.  14,  the  demons  are 
spoken  of  as  spiritual  beings,  at  enmity  with  God, 
and  haviug  power  to  afflict  mnn,  not  only  with 
disease,  but,  as  is  marked  by  the  frequent  epithet 
“ unclean,”  with  spiritual  pollution  also.  They 
“ lieliere  ” the  power  of  God  “ and  tremble  ” (James 
ii.  19)  ; they  recognise  the  Lord  as  the  Son  of  God 
(Matt.  viii.  29;  Luke  iv.  41),  and  acknowledge 
the  power  of  His  name,  used  in  exorcism,  in  the 
place  of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  by  His  appointed 
messengers  (Acts  xix.  15);  and  look  forward  in 
terror  to  the  judgment  to  come  (Matt.  viii.  29). 
The  description  is  precisely  that  of  a nature  akin  to 
the  angelic  in  knowledge  and  powers,  but  with  the 
eniphntic  addition  of  the  idea  of  positive  and  active 
wickedness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  being  a 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  mysterious  (though  not  ne- 
cessarily impossible)  as  it  may  be,  that  in  idolatry 
the  influence  of  the  demons  was  at  work  and  per- 
mitted by  God  to  be  effective  within  certain  bounds. 
Of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  demons,  Scripture 
is  all  but  silent. 

Demoniacs.  This  word  is  frequently  used  in 
the  N.  T.,  aud  applied  to  persons  suffering  under 
the  possession  of  a demon  or  evil  spirit,  such  pos- 
session generally  showing  itself  visibly  in  bodily 
disease  or  mental  derangement.  With  regard  to 
the  frequent  mention  of  demoniacs  in  Scripture 
three  main  opinions  have  been  started. — I.  That  of 
Strauss  and  the  mythical  school,  which  makes  the 
whole  account  merely  symbolic,  without  basis  of 
fact.  The  notion  stands  or  falls  wit!)  the  mythical 
theory  as  a whole. — II.  The  second  theory  is,  that 
our  Lord  and  the  Evangelista,  in  referring  to  de- 
moniacal possession,  sjwke  only  in  accommodation 
to  the  general  belief  of  the  Jews,  without  any  asser- 
tion us  to  its  truth  or  its  falsity.  It  is  concluded 
that,  since  the  symptoms  of  the  affliction  were  fre- 
quently those  of  bodily  disease  (ns  dumbness.  Matt, 
ix.  32  ; blindness,  Matt.  xii.  22 ; epilepsy,  Mark  ix. 
17-27),  or  those  secu  in  cases  of  ordinary  insanity 
(as  in  Matt.  viii.  28;  Mark  v.  1-5),  since  also  the 
phrase  “ to  have  a devil  ” is  constantly  used  in 
connexion  with,  and  as  apparently  equivalent  to, 
“ to  be  mnd  ” (see  John  vii.  20,  viii.  48,  x.  20,  and 
perhaps  Matt.  xi.  18;  Luke  vii.  33);  and  since, 
lastly,  cases  of  demoniacal  possessiuu  are  not  known 
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to  occur  in  our  own  days,  therefore  we  must  sup- 
pose that  our  Lord  spoke,  and  the  Evangelists  wrote, 
in  accordance  with  the  belief  of  the  time,  and  with 
a view  to  be  dearly  understood,  espedally  by  the 
sufferers  themselves,  but  that  the  demoniacs  were 
merely  persons  suffering  under  unusual  diseases  of 
body  and  mind.  With  regard  to  this  theory  also, 
it  must  be  remarked  that  it  does  not  nccord  either 
with  the  general  priudples  or  with  the  particular 
language  of  Scripture.  Accommodation  is  possible 
when,  in  things  indifferent,  language  is  used  which, 
although  scientifically  or  etymologically  inaccurate, 
yet  conveys  a true  impression,  or  when,  in  things 
not  indifferent,  a dedaration  of  truth  (1  Cor.  iii. 
1,  2),  or  a moral  Jaw  (Matt.  xix.  8),  is  given,  true 
or  right  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  imperfect,  because  of 
tire  imperfect  progress  of  its  redpients.  But  cer- 
tainly here  the  matter  was  not  indifferent.  Nor 
was  the  language  used  such  as  can  be  paralleled 
with  mere  conventional  expression.  Nor  is  there, 
in  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament,  the  least  indi- 
cation that  any  “economy”  of  teaching  was  em- 
ployed on  account  of  the  “ hardness  ” of  the  Jews’ 
“ hearts.”  Possession  and  its  cure  are  recorded 
plniuly  and  simply ; demoniacs  are  frequently  dis- 
tinguished from  those  afflicted  with  bodily  sickness 
(see  Mark  i.  32,  xvi.  17,  18;  Luke  vi.  17,  18), 
even,  it  would  seem,  from  the  epileptic  (Matt.  iv. 
24) ; the  same  outward  signs  are  sometimes  referred 
to  possession,  sometimes  merely  to  disease  (comp. 
Matt.  iv.  24,  with  xvii.  15;  Matt.  xii.  22,  with 
Mark  vii.  32,  &c.) ; the  demons  are  represented  as 
speaking  in  thdr  own  persons  with  superhuman 
knowledge,  and  acknowledging  our  Lord  to  be,  not 
as  the  Jews  generally  called  him,  son  of  David,  but 
Son  of  God  (Matt.  viii.  29;  Mark  i.  24,  v.  7 ; 
Luke  iv.  41,  &c.).  All  these  things  speak  of  a 
personal  power  of  evil,  and,  if  in  any  case  they  refer 
to  what  we  might  call  mere  disease,  they  at  anj 
rate  tell  us  of  something  in  it  more  than  a morbid 
state  of  bodily  organs  or  self-caused  derangement  of 
mind.  Nor  does  our  Lord  speak  of  demons  as  per- 
sonal spirits  of  evil  to  the  multitude  alone,  but  in 
His  secret  conversations  with  His  disciples,  declar- 
ing the  means  and  conditions  by  which  power  over 
them  could  be  exercised  (Matt.  xvii.  21).  Twice 
also  He  distinctly  connects  demoniacal  possession 
with  the  power  of  the  evil  one;  once  in  Luke  x.  18, 
to  the  seventy  disciples,  where  He  speaks  of  his 
power  and  theirs  over  demoniacs  as  a “ tall  oi 
fcxitan,”  and  again  in  Matt.  xii.  25-30,  when  He 
was  accused  of  casting  out  demons  through  Beel- 
zebub, and,  instead  of  giving  any  hint  that  the  pos- 
sessed were  not  really  under  any  direct  aud  personal 
power  of  evil,  He  uses  an  argument,  as  to  the 
division  of  Satan  against  himself,  which,  if  posses- 
sion be  unreal,  becomes  inconclusive  aud  almost 
insincere.  lastly,  the  single  fact  recorded  of  the 
entrance  of  the  demons  at  Gadara  (Mark  v.  10-14) 
into  the  herd  of  swine,  and  the  effect  which  that 
entrance  caused,  is  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  notion 
that  onr  Lord  and  the  Evangelists  do  not  assert  or 
imply  nnv  objective  reality  of  possession.  In  the 
face  of  this  mass  of  evidence  it  seems  difficult  to 
conceive  how  the  theory  can  be  reconciled  with  any- 
thing like  truth  of  Scripture. — III.  We  are  led, 
therefore,  to  the  ordinary  and  literal  interpretation 
of  these  passages,  that  there  arc  evil  spirits,  subjects 
of  the  Evil  One,  who,  in  the  days  of  the  l-ord 
Himself  and  His  Apostles  especially,  were  permitted 
by  God  to  exercise  a direct  influence  over  the  souls 
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and  bodies  of  certain  men.  This  influence  is  dearly 
distinguished  from  the  ordinary  power  of  corruption 
and  temptation  wielded  by  Satan  through  the  per- 
mission of  God.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  pos- 
session is  the  complete  or  incomplete  loss  of  the 
sufferer’s  reason  or  power  of  will ; his  actions,  his 
words,  and  almost  his  thoughts  are  mastered  by 
the  evil  spirit  (Mark  i.  24,  v.  7 ; Acts  six.  15),  till 
his  personality  seems  to  be  destroyed,  or,  if  not  de- 
stroyed, so  overborne  as  to  produce  the  conscious- 
ness of  a twofold  will  within  him,  like  that  some- 
times felt  in  a dream.  Jn  the  ordinary  temptations 
and  assaults  of  Satan,  the  will  itself  yields  con- 
sciously, and  by  yielding  gradually  assumes,  without 
losing  its  apparent  freedom  of  action,  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Satanic  nature.  It  is  solicited, 
urged,  and  persuaded  against  the  strivings  of  grace, 
but  not  overborne. 

De  mophon,  a Syrian  general  in  Palestine  under 
Antioch  us  V.  Eupator  (2  Mace.  xii.  2). 

Dena  rius,  A.  V,  “ penny,”  (Matt,  xviii.  28,  xx. 
2,  9,  13,  xxii.  19;  Mark  vi.  37,  xii.  15,  xiv.  5; 
Luke  vii.  41,  x.  35,  xx.  24;  John  vi.  7,  xii.  5; 
Her.  vi.  6),  a Homan  silver  coin,  in  the  time  of 
Our  Saviour  and  the  Apostles.  It  took  its  name 
from  its  being  first  equal  to  ten  “asses,”  a number 
afterwards  increased  to  sixteen.  The  earliest  spe- 
cimens are  of  about  the  commencement  of  the  2nd 
century  B.C.  From  this  time  it  was  the  principal 
silver  coin  of  the  commonwealth.  In  the  time  of 
Augustus  eighty-four  denarii  were  struck  from  the 
pound  of  silver,  which  would  make  the  standard 
weight  about  60*  grs.  This  Kero  reduced  by 
striking  ninety-six  from  the  pound,  which  would 
give  a standard  weight  of  about  52*  grs.,  results 
confirmed  by  the  coins  of  the  periods,  which  are, 
however,  not  exactly  true  to  the  standard.  In  Pa- 
lestine in  the  N.  T.  period,  we  learn  from  numis- 
matic evidence  that  denarii  must  have  mainly 
formed  the  silver  currency.  From  the  parable  of 
the  labourers  in  the  vineyard  it  would  seem  that  a 
denarius  was  then  the  ordinary  pay  for  a day’s 
labour  (Matt.  xx.  2,  4,  7,  9,  10,  13). 


Deposit,  the  arrangement  by  which  one  man 
kept  at  another” s request  the  property  of  the  latter, 
until  demanded  back,  was  one  common  to  all  the 
nations  of  antiquity.  The  exigencies  of  war  and 
other  causes  of  absence  must  often  have  rendered 
such  a deposit,  especially  as  regards  animals,  an 
owner’s  only  course.  The  articles  specified  by  the 
Mosaic  law  are,  (1.)  “ money  or  stuff and  (2.) 
**  an  ass,  or  an  ox,  or  a sheep,  or  any  beast.”  The 
first  case  was  viewed  as  only  liable  to  lews  by  theft 
(probably  for  loss  by  accidental  fire,  &c.,  no  com- 
pensation could  be  claimed),  and  the  thief,  if  found, 
was  to  pay  double,  t.  e.,  probably  to  compensate 
the  owner’s  loss,  and  the  unjust  suspicion  thrown 
on  the  depositary.  If  no  theft  could  be  proved, 
the  depositary  was  to  swear  before  the  judges  that 
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he  had  not  appropriated  tho  article,  and  then  was 
quit.  In  the  second,  If  the  beast  w ere  to  “ die  or 
be  hurt,  or  driven  away,  no  man  seeing  it,” — accid- 
ents to  which  Leasts  at  posture  were  easily  liable, — 
the  deposit*!  y was  to  purge  himself  by  a similar 
oath.  lu  case,  however,  the  animal  were  stolen, 
the  depositary  was  liable  to  restitution,  which  prob- 
ably was  necessary  to  prevent  collusive  theft.  If 
it  were  torn  by  a wild  beast,  some  proof  was  easily 
producible,  and,  in  that  case,  no  restitution  was  due 
(Ex.  xxii.  7-13).  Incase  of  a false  oath  so  taken,  the 
perjure!  person,  besides  making  restitution,  was  to 
“ add  the  fifth  part  more  thereto,”  to  compensate 
the  one  injured,  and  to  •*  bring  a ram  for  a trespass- 
offering  unto  the  Lord”  (Lev.  vi.  5,  6). 

Deputy.  The  uniform  rendering  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  Greek  word  which  signifies  “proconsul” 
(Acts  xiii.  7,  8,  12,  xix.  38).  The  English  woid 
is  curious  in  itself,  and  to  a certain  extent  appro- 

Iniate,  having  been  applied  formerly  to  the  Lord 
.ieutenant  of  Ireland. 

Der'be  (Acts  xiv.  20,  21,  xvi.  1,  xx.  4).  The 
exact  position  of  this  town  lias  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained, but  its  general  situation  is  undoubted.  It 
was  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  upland  plain  of 
Lycaonia,  which  stretches  from  ICONIUM  east- 
wards along  the  north  side  of  the  chain  of  Taurus. 
It  must  have  been  somewhere  near  the  place  where 
the  pass  called  the  Cilician  Gates  opened  "a  way 
from  the  low  plain  of  Cilicia  to  the  table-land  of 
the  interior;  and  probably  it  was  a stage  upon  the 
gieat  road  which  passed  this  way.  Three  sites  have 
been  assigned  to  Derbe.  (1.)  By  Col.  Leake  it  was 
supposed  to  lie  Bin-bir-Kil issch , at  the  foot  of  the 
Karadagh,  a remarkable  volcanic  mountain  which 
rises  from  the  Lycaonian  plain ; but  this  is  almost 
certainly  the  site  of  Lystra.  (2.)  In  Kiepert’s 
Map,  Derbe  is  marked  farther  to  the  east,  at  a spot 
where  there  are  ruins,  and  which  is  in  the  line  of  a 
Roman  road.  (3.)  Hamilton  and  Texicr  are  dis- 
posed to  place  it  at  Divld,  a little  to  the  S.W.  of 
the  last  position  and  nearer  to  the  roots  of  Taurus. 

Desert,  a word  which  is  sparingly  employed  in 
the  A.V.  to  translate  four  Hebrew  terms,  of  which 
three  are  essentially  different  in  signification.  A 
“ desert,”  in  the  sense  which  is  ordinarily  attached 
to  the  word,  is  a vast,  burning,  sandy,  plaiu,  alike 
destitute  of  trees  and  of  water.  Here,  it  is  simply 
necessary  to  show  that  the  words  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  by  “ desert,”  when  used  in  the  historical 
books,  denoted  definite  localities;  and  that  those 
localities  do  not  answer  to  the  common  conception 
of  a “ desert.” — 1.  A Hawaii,  it  lias  been  already 
shown  that  when  used,  as  it  invariably  is  in  the 
historical  and  topographical  records  of  the  Bible, 
with  the  definite  article,  this  word  means  that  very 
depressed  and  enclosed  region— the  deepest  and  the 
hottest  chasm  in  the  world — the  sunken  valley 
north  and  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  more  parti- 
cularly the  former.  [Ahabah.]  Akabah  in  the 
sense  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  translated  by  the  word 
“ desert”  only  in  Ez.  xlvii.  8.  In  a more  general 
sense  of  waste,  deserted  country — a meaning  easily 
suggested  by  the  idea  of  excessive  heat  contained  in 
the  root — “ Desert,”  as  the  rendering  of  Arabah, 
occurs  in  the  prophets  and  poetical  books ; as  Is. 
xxxv.  1,  6,  xl.  3,  xii.  19,  li.  3;  Jer.  ii.  0,  v.  G, 
xvii.  6, 1.  12  ; but  this  general  sense  is  never  found 
in  the  historical  books. — 2.  But  if  Arabah  gives 
but  little  support  to  the  ordinary  conception  of  a 
“ desert,”  still  less  does  the  other  word  which  our 
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translators  have  most  frequently  rendered  by  it. 
Midbar  is  accurately  the  “ pasture  ground.”  Its 
usual  translation  is  “ wilderness,”  a word  in  which 
the  idea  of  vegetation  is  present.  In  speaking  of 
the  Wilderness  of  the  Wanderings  the  word  “de- 
sert” occurs  as  the  rendering  of  Midbar,  in  Ex.  iii. 

I,  v.  3,  xix.  2 ; Num.  xxxiii.  15,  16;  and  in  more 
than  one  of  these  it  is  evidently  employed  for  the 
sake  of  euphony  merely.  Midbar  is  most  fre- 
quently used  for  those  tracts  of  waste  land  which 
lie  beyond  the  cultivated  ground  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Pales- 
tine, and  which  are  a very  familiar  feature  to  the 
traveller  in  that  country.  In  the  poetical  books 
“ desert  ” is  found  as  the  translation  of  M id'xir  in 
Dent,  xxxii.  10 ; Job  xxiv.  5 ; Is.  xxi.  1 ; Jer. 
xxv.  24.  — 3.  Charbah,  appears  to  have  the 
force  of  dryness,  and  thence  of  desolation.  It  does 
not  occur  in  any  historical  passages.  It  is  rendered 
“desert”  in  Ps.  cii.  6 ; Is.  xlviii.  21 ; Ezek.  xiii.  4. 
The  term  commonly  employed  for  it  in  the  A.  V. 
is  “ waste  places  ” or  “ desolation." — 4.  JesiiImox 
with  the  definite  article,  apparently  denotes  the 
waste  tracts  on  both  sides  of  the  Dead  Sea.  In  all 
these  cases  it  is  treated  as  a proper  name  in  the 
A.  V.  Without  the  article  it  occurs  in  a few  pas- 
sages of  poetry ; in  the  following  of  which  it  is 
rendered  “desert.”  Ps.  lxxxviii.  40;  cvi.  14;  Is. 
xliii.  19,  20. 

Des'sau,  a village  (not  “ town”),  at  which  Ni- 
canor’s  army  was  once  encamped  during  his  cam- 
paign with  Judas  (2  Mncc.  xiv.  16).  Ewald  con- 
jectures that  it  may  have  been  Adasa. 

Sen 'el,  father  of  Eliasaph,  the  “ captain  ” of  the 
tribe  of  Gad  at  the  time  of  the  numbering  of 
the  people  at  Sinai  (Num.  i.  14,  vii.  42,  47,  x.  20). 
The  same  man  is  mentioned  again  in  ii.  14,  but 
here  the  name  appears  as  Kcucl,  owing  to  an  inter- 
change of  the  two  very  similar  Hebrew  letters. 

Deuteronomy.  A.  Contents.  The  Book  con- 
sists chiefly  of  three  discourses  delivered  by  Moses 
shortly  before  his  death.  They  were  spoken  to  iill 
Israel  in  the  plains  of  Moab  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  Jordan  (i.  1),  in  the  eleventh  month  of  the  last 
year  of  their  wanderings,  the  fortieth  year  after 
their  exodus  from  Egypt  (i.  3).  Subjoined  to  these 
discourses  arc  the  Song  of  Moses,  the  Blessing  of 
Moses,  and  the  story  of  his  death. — I.  The  first 
discourse  (i.  1 — iv.  40).  After  a brief  historical 
introduction,  the  speaker  recapitulates  the  chief 
events  of  the  last  40  years  in  the  wilderness,  aud 
especially  those  events  which  had  the  most  immed- 
iate bearing  on  the  entry  of  the  people  into  the 
promised  land.  To  this  discourse  is  appended  a 
brief  notice  of  the  severing  of  the  three  cities  of 
refuge  on  the  cast  side  of  the  Jordan  (iv.  41-43). — 

II.  The  second  discourse  is  introduced  like  the  first 
by  an  explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  was  delivered  (iv.  44-49).  It  extends  from  chap, 
v.  1 — xxvi.  19,  and  contains  a recapitulation,  with 
some  modifications  and  additions,  of  the  Law  already 
given  on  Mount  Sinai.  It  will  be  observed  that  no 
pains  are  taken  here,  or  indeed  generally  in  the 
Mosaic  legislation,  to  keep  the  several  portions  of 
the  Jaw,  considered  as  moral,  ritual,  and  ceremo- 
nial, apart  from  each  other  by  any  clearly  marked 
line.  But  there  is  in  this  discourse  a very  manifest 
gradual  descent  from  the  higher  ground  to  the 
lower.  The  speaker  begins  by  setting  forth  Je- 
hovah Himself  as  the  great  object  of  love  and  wor- 
ship, thence  he  passes  (1.)  to  the  Religious,  (2.)  to 
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the  Political,  and  (3.)  to  the  Social  economy  of  his 
people. — 111.  In  the  third  discourse  (xxvii.  1 — xxx. 
20),  the  Eldei  s of  Israel  arc  associated  with  Moses. 
The  people  are  commanded  to  set  up  stones  upon 
Mount  Ebal,  and  on  them  to  write  “ all  the  words 
of  this  lnw.”  Then  follow  the  several  curses  to  be 
pronounced  by  the  Levites  on  Ebal  (xxvii.  14-26), 
and  the  blessings  on  Gerizim  (xxviii.  1-14). — 
IV.  The  delivery  of  the  Law  as  written  by  Moses 
(for  its  still  further  preservation)  to  the  custody  of 
the  Levites,  and  a charge  to  the  people  to  hear  it 
load  once  every  seven  years  (xxxi.):  the  Song  of 
Moses  spoken  in  the  ears  of  the  people  (xxxi.  30 — 
xxxii.  44):  and  the  blessing  of  the  twelve  tribes 
(xxxiii.). — V.  The  Book  closes  (xxxiv.)  with  an 
account  of  the  death  of  Moses,  which  is  first  an- 
nounced to  him  in  xxxii.  48-52.  — B.  Relation 
of  Deuteronomy  to  the  preceding  boohs.  It  has 
been  an  opinion  very  generally  euteitained  by  the 
more  modern  critics,  as  well  as  by  the  earlier,  that 
the  book  of  Deuterouomy  forms  a complete  whole 
in  itself,  and  that  it  was  appended  to  the  other 
books  as  a later  addition.  The  more  conservative 
critics  contend  that  Deuteronomy  forms  an  integral 
part  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  is  throughout  to  be 
ascribed  to  Moses.  Othei-s  have  given  Jensons  for 
believing  that  it  was  written  by  the  Jehovist ; 
whilst  others  again  are  in  favour  of  a different 
author.  The  chief  grounds  on  which  the  last  opi- 
nion jests  are  the  many  vaiiations  and  additions  to 
be  found  in  Deuteronomy,  both  in  the  historical 
and  legal  portions,  as  well  as  the  observable  differ- 
ence of  style  and  phraseology.  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  before  we  come  to  consider  more  directly 
the  question  of  authorship,  to  take  into  account  these 
alleged  peculiarities ; and  it  may  be  well  to  enu- 
merate the  principal  discrepancies,  additions,  &c., 
and  to  subjoin  the  replies  and  explanations  which 
they  call  forth."— I.  Discrepancies.  The  most  im- 
portant discrepancies  alleged  to  exist  between  the 
historical  portions  of  Deuteronomy  and  the  earlier 
books  are  the  following: — (1.)  The  appointment 
of  judges  (i.  6-18)  is  at  variance  with  the  account 
in  Ex.  xviii.  To  this  it  has  been  answered,  that 
although  Deut.  i.  6 mentions  the  departure  from 
Sinai,  yet  Deut.  i.  9-17  refers  evidently  to  what 
took  place  during  the  abode  there,  as  is  shown  by 
comparing  the  expression  “ at  that  time,”  ver.  9, 
with  the  same  expression  ver.  18.  Again,  there  is 
no  force  in  the  objection  that  Jethro’s  counsel  is 
here  passed  over  in  silence.  When  making  allusion 
to  a well-known  historical  fact,  it  is  unnecessary 
for  the  speaker  to  enter  into  details.  This  at  most 
is  an  omission,  not  a contradiction.  Lastly,  the 
story  in  Exodus  is  perfectly  distinct  from  that  in 
Num.  xi.,  and  there  is  no  confusion  of  the  two  here. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  institution  of  the  seventy  in 
Deut.,  probably  because  the  office  was  only  tempor- 
ary, aud  if  it  did  not  cease  before  the  death  of 
Moses,  was  not  intended  to  be  perpetuated  in  the 
promised  land. — (2.)  Chap.  i.  22  is  at  variance 
with  Num.  xiii.  2,  because  here  Moses  is  said  to 
have  sent  the  spies  into  Canaan  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  people,  wheiens  there  God  is  said  to  have 
commanded  the  measure.  The  explanation  is  ob- 
vious. The  people  make  the  request ; Moses  refers 
it  to  God,  who  then  gives  to  it  his  sanction. — 
(3.)  Chap.  i.  44,  “ And  the  Amorilcs  which  dwelt 
iu  that  mountain,”  &c.,  whereas  in  the  story  of  the 
sameeveDt,  Num.  xiv.  43-45,  Amalekites  are  men- 
tioned. The  Amovites  stand  here  not  for  “ Ama- 
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lekites,”  but  for  “ Canaanites,”  as  being  the  most 
powerful  of  all  the  Canaanitish  tribes. — (4.)  Chap, 
ii.  2-8,  confused  and  at  variance  with  Num.  xx. 
14-21,  and  xxi.  4.  In  the  former  wc  read  (ver.  4), 
**  Te  are  to  pass  through  the  coast  of  your  brethren, 
the  children  of  Esau.  In  the  latter  (ver.  20), 
“And  he  said,  Thou  shalt  not  go  through.  And 
Edom  came  out  against  him,”  &c.  But,  according 
to  Deut.,  that  part  of  the  Edomite  territory  only 
was  traversed  which  lay  about  Elath  and  Hzion- 
geber. — (5.)  More  perplexing  is  the  difference  in  the 
account  of  the  encampments  of  the  Israelites,  as 
given  Deut.  x.  0,  7,  compared  with  Num.  xx.  ‘23, 
xxxiii.  30  and  37.  The  explanation  given  by  Kurtz 
i*  on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory.  He  says: 
“ In  the  first  month  of  the  fortieth  year  the  whole 
congregation  comes  a second  time  to  the  wilderness 
ofZin,  which  is  Kadesh,  Num.  xxxiii.  36.  On  the 
down-route  to  Ezion-geber  they  had  encamped  at 
the  several  stations  Moseroth  (or  Mosera),  Bene- 
Jaakan,  Hor-hagidgad,  and  Jotbath.  But  now 
again  departing  from  Kadesh,  they  go  to  Mount 
Hor,  ‘ in  the  edge  of  the  land  of  Edom  ’ (ver.  37, 
38),  or  to  Moserah  (Deut.  x.  6,  7),  this  last  being 
in  the  desert  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  Bene- 
Jaakan,  Gudgodah,  and  Jotbath  were  also  visited 
about  this  time,  *.  e.  a second  time,  after  the  second 
halt  at  Kadesh.” — (6.)  In  Deut.  the  usual  name 
for  the  mountain  on  which  the  law  was  given  is 
Horeb,  only  once  (xxxiii.  2)  Sinai ; whereas  in  the 
other  books  Sinai  is  far  more  common  than  Horeb. 
The  answer  given  is,  that  Horeb  was  the  general 
name  of  the  whole  mountain-range;  Sinai,  the  par- 
ticular mountain  on  which  the  law  was  delivered. 

The  additions  both  to  the  historical  and  legal  sec- 
tions are  of  far  more  importance,  and  the  principal 
of  them  we  shall  here  enumerate.— II.  Additions. 
— (1.)  In  the  history,  (a)  The  command  of  God  to 
leave  Horeb,  Deut.  i.  6,  7,  not  mentioned  Num. 
x.  11.  The  repentance  of  the  Israelites,  Deut.  i. 
45,  omitted  Num.  xiv.  45.  The  intercession  of 
Moses  in  behalf  of  Aaron,  Deut.  ix.  20,  of  which 
nothing  is  said  Ex.  xxxii.,  xxxiii.  These  are  so 
slight,  however,  that  they  might  have  been  passed 
over  very  naturally  in  the  earlier  books.  But  of 
more  note  are:  (6)  The  command  not  to  fight  with 
the  Moabites  and  Ammonites,  Deut.  ii.  9,  19,  or 
with  the  Edomites,  but  to  buy  of  them  food  and 
water,  ii.  4-8.  The  notices  which  are  given  re- 
specting the  earlier  inhabitants  of  the  countries  of 
Moab  and  Ammon  and  of  Mount  Seir,  ii.  10-12, 
20-23  ; the  sixty  fortified  cities  of  Bashan,  iii.  4 ; 
the  king  of  the  country  who  was  “of  the  remnant 
of  giants,”  iii.  11  ; the  different  names  of  Hermon, 
hi.  9 ; the  wilderness  of  Kedemoth,  ii.  26 ; and  the 
more  detailed  account  of  the  attack  of  the  Ama- 
lekites,  xxv.  17,  18,  compared  with  Ex.  xvii.  8. — 
(2.)  In  the  Law.  The  appointment  of  the  cities 
of  refuge,  Deut.  xix.  7-9,  as  compared  with  Num. 
xxxv.  14  and  Deut.  iv.  41 ; of  one  particular  place 
for  the  solemn  worship  of  God,  where  all  offerings, 
tithes.  Sic.,  are  to  be  brought,  Deut.  xii.  5,  Sic., 
whilst  the  restriction  with  regard  to  the  slaying  of 
animals  only  at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the 
congregation  (Lev.  xvii.  3,  4)  is  done  away,  15, 
20,  21  ; the  regulations  respecting  tithes  to  be 
bi-ought  with  the  sacrifices  and  burnt-offerings  to 
the  appointed  place,  Deut.  xii.  6,  11,  17,  xiv.  22, 
&c.,  xxvi.  12  ; concerning  false  prophets  and  seducers 
to  idolatry  and  those  that  hearken  unto  them,  xiii. ; 
concerning  the  king  and  the  manner  of  the  king- 
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dom,  xvii.  14,  &c.  ; the  prophets,  xviii.  15,  &c.  ; 
war  and  military  service,  xx. ; the  expiation  of  secret 
murder;  the  law  of  female  captives;  of  first-bom 
sons  by  a double  marriage  ; of  disobedient  sons  ; of 
those  who  suffer  death  by  hanging,  xxi. ; the  laws 
in  xxii.  5-8,  13-21  ; of  divorce,  xxiv.  1;  and  va- 
rious lesser  enactments,  xxiii.  and  xxv. ; the  form  of 
thanksgiving  in  offering  the  first-fruits,  xxvi.  ; the 
command  to  write  the  law  upon  stones,  xxvii.,  and 
to  read  it  before  all  Israel  at  the  Eeast  of  Taber- 
nacles, xxxi.  10-13.  Many  others  are  rather  ex- 
tensions or  modifications  of,  than  additions  to,  exist- 
ing law's.— C.  Author.  1.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  book  is  the 
work  of  one  author.  2.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  style  of  Deuteronomy  is  very  different  from  that 
of  the  other  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch.  3.  Who 
then  was  the  author?  On  this  point  the  follow- 
ing principal  hypotheses  have  been  maintained  : — 
(1.)  The  old  traditional  view  that  this  book,  like 
the  other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  work  of 
Moses  hitnself.  Of  the  later  critics,  Hengstenberg, 
Havernick,  Ranke,  and  others,  have  maintained  this 
view.  In  support  of  this  opinion  it  is  said : a.  That 
supposing  the  whole  Pentateuch  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Moses,  the  change  in  style  is  easily  accounted 
for  when  we  remember  that  the  last  book  is  hort- 
atory in  its  character,  that  it  consists  chiefly  of 
orations,  and  that  these  were  delivered  under  very 
peculiar  circumstances,  b.  That  the  usus  loqucndi 
is  not  only  generally  in  accordance  with  that  of  the 
earlier  books,  and  that  as  well  in  their  Elohistic  as 
in  tlieir  Jehovistic  portions,  but  that  there  are  cer- 
tain peculiar  forms  of  expression  common  only  to 
these  five  books,  c.  That  the  alleged  discrepancies 
in  matters  of  fact  between  this  and  the  earlier  books 
may  all  be  reconciled,  d.  That  the  book  bears 
witness  to  its  own  authorship  (xxxi.  19),  and  is 
expressly  cited  in  the  N.  T.  as  the  work  of  Moses 
(Matt.  xix.  7,  8 ; Mark  x.  3 ; Acts  iii.  22,  vii.  37). 
The  advocates  of  this  theory  of  course  suppose  that 
the  List  chapter,  containing  an  account  of  the  death 
of  Moses,  was  added  by  a later  hand,  and  perhaps 
formed  originally  the  beginning  of  the  book  of 
Joshua. — (2.)  The  opinion  of  Stiihelin  (and  as  it 
would  seem  of  Bleek ) that  the  author  is  the  same 
as  the  writer  of  the  Jehovistic  portions  of  the  other 
books. — (3.)  The  opinion  of  l)e  Wette,  Gescnius, 
and  others,  that  the  Deuteronomist  is  a distinct 
writer  from  the  Jehovist. — (4.)  From  the  fact  that 
certain  phrases  occurring  in  Deut.  are  found  also  in 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah,  it  has  been  too  hastily 
concluded  by  some  critics  that  both  books  were  the 
work  of  the  prophet. — (5.)  Ewald  is  of  opinion 
that  it  was  written  by  a Jew  living  in  Egypt 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  reign  of  Manasseh. 
The  song  of  Moses  (xxxii.)  is,  according  to  him, 
not  by  the  Deuteronomist,  but  is  nevertheless  later 
than  the  time  of  Solomon.— D.  Date  of  Composi- 
tion. Was  the  Book  really  written,  as  its  Lingnage 
certainly  implies,  before  the  entry  of  Israel  into  the 
Promised  Land?  To  suppose  it  was  written  long 
after  the  settlement  of  tiie  Israelites  in  Canaan,  in 
the  reign  of  Solomon,  or  in  that  of  Manasseh,  is 
not  only  to  make  the  Book  an  historical  romance, 
but  to  attribute  very  considerable  inventive  skill  to 
the  author.  De  Wette  argues,  indeed,  that  the 
character  of  the  Laws  is  such  as  of  itself  to  pre- 
suppose a long  residence  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  He 
instances  the  allusion  to  tire  temple  (xii.  and  xvi. 
1-7),  the  provision  for  the  right  discharge  of  the 
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kindly  ami  prophetical  offices,  the  rules  for  civil 
and  military  organisation  ami  the  state  of  the  Le- 
vites,  who  are  represented  as  living  without  cities 
(though  sueh  are  granted  to  them  in  Num.  xxxv.)  * 
and  without  tithes  (allotted  to  them  in  Num.  xviii. 
■JO,  &c.).  Other  reasons  for  a later  date,  such  as 
the  mention  of  the  worship  of  the  sun  and  moon  (iv. 
19,  xvii.  3)  ; the  punishment  of  stoning  (xvii.  5,  xxii. 
21,  &c.) ; the  name  Feast  of  Tabernacles;  and  the 
motive  for  keeping  the  Sabbath,  are  of  little  force.  A 
further  discussion  of  the  question  of  authorship,  as 
well  as  of  the  date  of  the  legislation  in  Deuteronomy, 
in  ust  be  rescrv ed  for  another  article.  [ Pent  atkuci  i .] 
Devil.  The  name  describes  Satan  as  slandering 
God  to  man,  and  man  to  God.  The  former  work 
is,  of  course,  a pail  of  his  great  work  of  temptation 
to  evil ; and  is  not  only  exemplified  but  illustrated 
as  to  its  general  nature  and  tendency  by  the  narra- 
tive of  Gen.  iii.  The  effect  is  to  stir  up  the  spirit 
of  freedom  in  man  to  seek  a fancied  independence ; 
and  it  is  but  a slight  step  further  to  impute  false- 
hood or  cruelty  to  God.  The  other  work,  the 
slandering  or  accusing  man  before  God  is,  as  it 
must  necessarily  be,  unintelligible  to  us.  The 
question  touches  on  two  mysteries,  the  relation  of 
the  Infinite  to  the  Finite  spirit,  and  the  permission 
of  the  existence  of  evil  under  the  government  of 
Him  who  is  “ the  Good.”  The  essence  of  this 
accusation  is  the  imputation  of  selfish  motives  (Job 
i.  9,  10),  and  its  refutation  is  placed  in  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  those  u who  loved  not  their  own  lives 
unto  death."  [Satan  ; Demon.] 

Dew.  This  in  the  summer  is  so  copious  in  Pales- 
tine that  it  supplies  to  some  extent  the  absence  of  rain 
(Eeclus.  xviii.  16,  xliii.  22),  and  becomes  import- 
ant to  the  agriculturist.  As  a proof  of  this  copious- 
ness the  well-known  sign  of  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  37, 
39,  40)  may  be  adduced.  Thus  it  is  coupled  in 
the  divine  blessing  with  rain,  or  mentioned  as  a 
prime  source  of  fertility  (Gen.  xxvii.  28;  Deut. 
xxxiii.  13;  Zeeh.  viii.  12),  and  its  withdrawal  is 
attributed  to  a curse  (2  8am.  i.  21  ; 1 K.  xvii.  1 ; 
Hag.  1.  10).  It  becomes  a leading  object  in  pro- 
phetic imagery  by  reason  of  its  penetrating  moisture 
without  the  apparent  effort  of  rain  (Deut.  xxxii. 
2;  Job  xxix.  19;  Ps.  cxxxiii.  3 ; Prov.  xix.  12; 
Is.  xxvi.  19;  Hos.  xiv.  5;  Mic.  v.  7);  while  its 
sjjeedy  evanescence  typifies  the  transient  goodness 
of  the  hypocrite  (Hos.  vi.  4,  xiii.  3). 

Diadem.  What  the  “ diadem  ” of  the  Jews  was 
we  know  not.  That  of  other  nations  of  antiquity 


Obverse  of  Tetntdraehm  of  'n^nn**,  kin*  of  Syria.  Head  of  king 
vrltU  diadem,  to  the  right 

was  a fillet  of  silk,  two  inches  broad,  bound  round 
the  head  and  tied  behind,  the  invention  of  which  is 
attributed  to  Liber.  Its  colour  was  generally  white  ; 
sometimes,  however,  it  was  of  blue,  like  that  of 
Darius;  and  it  was  sown  with  pearls  or  other 
gems  (Zech.  ix.  16),  and  enriched  with  gold  (Rev. 
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ix.  7).  It  was  peculiarly  the  mark  of  Oriental 
sovereigns  (1  Maec.  xiii.  32).  A crown  was  used 
by  the  kings  of  Israel,  even  in  battle  (2  Sam.  i. 
10);  but  in  all  probability  this  was  not  the  state 
ci  own  (2  Sam.  xii.  30),  although  used  in  the  coron- 
ation of  Joash  (2  K.  xi.  12).  In  Esth.  i.  11,  ii. 
17,  we  have  cethcr  for  the  turban  worn  by  the 
Persian  king,  queen,  or  other  eminent  persons  to 
whom  it  was  conceded  as  a special  favour  (viii.  15). 
The  diadem  of  the  king  differed  from  that  of  others 
in  having  an  erect  triangular  peak.  The  words  in 
Ez.  xxiii.  15  mean  long  and  Rowing  turbans  of 
gorgeous  colours. 

Dial  The  word  ma'&loth  is  the  same  as  that 
rendered  “steps"  in  A.  V.  (Ex.  xx.  26;  1 K.  x. 
19),  and  “ degrees"  in  A.  V.  (2  K.  xx.  9,  10,  11 : 
Is.  xxxviii.  8j,  where,  to  give  a consistent  render- 
ing, we  should  read  with  the  margin  the  “degrees" 
rather  than  the  “dial  ” of  Ahaz.  In  the  absence 
of  any  materials  for  determining  the  shape  and 
structure  of  the  solar  instrument,  which  certainly 
appears  intended,  the  best  couise  is  to  follow  the 
most  strictly  natural  meaning  of  the  words,  and  to 
consider  with  Cyril  of  Alexandria  and  Jerome,  that 
the  ma’dldth  were  really  stairs,  and  that  the  shadow 
(perhaps  of  some  column  or  obelisk  on  the  top)  fell 
on  a greater  or  smaller  number  of  them  according 
as  the  sun  was  low  or  high.  The  terrace  of  a palace 
might  easily  be  thus  ornamented. 

Diamond  (Heb.  yahildm),  a precious  stone,  the 
third  in  the  second  row  on  the  breast-plate  of  the 
High-priest  (Ex.  xxviii.  18,  xxxix.  11),  and  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel  (xxviii,  13)  among  the  preciou* 
stones  of  the  king  of  Tyre.  Our  translation, 
“ diamond,"  is  derived  from  Kbeu  Esra,  and  i> 
defended  by  Braun.  Kalisch  says  “ perhaps  Eme- 
rald.” Respecting  shdmtrf  which  is  translated 
“diamond"  in  Jer.  xvii.  1,  see  under  Adamant. 

Dian'a.  This  Latin  word,  properly  denoting  a 
Roman  divinity,  is  the  representative  of  the  Greek 
Artemis , the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  Ephesians, 
who  plays  so  important  a part  in  the  narrative  of 
Acts  xix.  The  Ephesian  Diana  was,  however,  re- 
garded as  invested  with  very  different  attributes 
and  made  the  object  of  a different  worship,  from 
the  ordinary  Diana  of  the  Greeks,  aud  is  rather 
perhaps  to  be  identified  with  Astarte  and  other 
female  divinities  of  the  East.  In  some  respect' 
there  was  doubtless  a fusion  of  the  two.  L>ian.» 
was  the  goddess  of  rivers,  of  pools,  and  of  harbours ; 
and  these  conditions  are  satisfied  by  the  situation 
of  the  sanctuary  at  Ephesus.  Again,  on  coins  ot 
Ephesus  we  sometimes  find  her  exhibited  as  n 
huutress  and  with  a stag.  But  the  true  Ephesian 
Diana  is  represented  in  a form  entirely  alien  from 
Greek  art.  The  coin  below  will  give  some 
notion  of  the  image,  which  was  grotesque  and 


Greek  Imperial  copper  coin  of  Ephegut  and  Smyrna  all!#! 
('Ofiovota')  ; Domlilo,  with  name  of  proconMtl 
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archaic  in  clmracter.  The  head  wore  a mural 
crown,  each  hand  helJ  a bar  of  metal,  and  the  lower 
part  ended  in  a rude  block  covered  with  figures  of 
animals  and  mystic  inscriptions.  This  idol  was 
legaixled  as  an  object  of  peculiar  sanctity,  and  was 
believed  to  have  fallen  down  from  heaven  (Acts 
xix.  35).  The  cry  of  the  mob  (Acts  six.  28), 
“ Great  is  Diana  of  the  Ephesians  ! ” and  the  strong 
expression  in  ver.  27,  “ whom  all  Asia  and  the 
world  woi-shippeth,”  may  be  nbundantly  illustrated 
from  a variety  of  soun-es.  The  term  “great  ” was 
evidently  a title  of  honour  recognised  as  belonging 
to  the  Ephesian  goddess.  We  find  it  in  inscriptions, 
and  in  Xenophon’s  Ephesiaca , i.  tl. 

Dibla'im,  mother  of  Hosea’s  wife  Gomer  (IIos. 
i.  3). 

Bib  lath  (accurately  DlBLAIt),  a place  named 
only  in  Ez.  vi.  14,  as  if  situated  at  one  of  the 
extremities  of  the  land  of  Israel.  It  is  natural  to 
infer  that  Diblah  was  in  the  north.  The  only  name 
in  the  north  at  all  like  it  is  KiHLAH,nnd  the  letters 
D and  R are  so  much  alike  in  Hebrew,  and  so  fre- 
quently interchanged,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of 
copyists,  that  there  is  a strong  probability  that 
Kiblah  is  the  right  readiug. 

Dibon,  a town  on  the  east  side  of  Jordan,  in 
the  rich  jnstoral  country,  which  was  taken  possession 
of  and  rebuilt  by  the  children  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii. 
3,  34).  From  this  circumstance  it  pos>ibly  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Dibox-Gad.  Its  first  mention 
is  in  the  ancient  fragment  of  poetiy  Num.  xxi.  30, 
and  from  this  it  appears  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  the  Moabites.  We  find  Dibon  counted  to  Reuben 
in  the  lists  of  Joshua  (xiii.  9,  17).  In  the  time 
of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah,  however,  it  was  again  in 
possession  of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  2 ; Jer.  xlviii.  18,  22, 
comp.  24).  In  the  same  denunciations  of  Isaiah  it 
appears,  probably,  under  the  name  of  DlMOX. 
In  modem  times  the  name  Dhiban  has  been  dis- 
covered by  Seetzen,  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  Burck- 
hardt  as  attached  to  extensive  ruins  on  the  Roman 
road,  about  three  miles  north  of  the  Arnon  ( Wad;/ 
Jtodjeb).  All  agree,  however,  in  describing  these 
ruins  as  lying  low.— 2.  One  of  the  towns  which 
was  re-inhabited  by  the  men  of  Judah  after  the 
return  from  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  25).  From  its 
mention  with  Jekabzeel,  Moladah,  and  other  towns 
of  the  south,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  ident- 
ical with  DimOXah. 

Di  bon-Gad,  one  of  the  halting-places  of  the 
Israelites  (Num.  xxxiii.  45,  46).  It  was  no  doubt 
the  same  place  which  is  generally  called  DtBOX. 

Dib'ri,  a Danite,  father  of  Shelomith  (Lev.  xxiv. 

in. 

Didrachmon.  [Moxey;  Shekel.] 

Did'ymus,  that  is,  the  Twin,  a surname  of  the 
apostle  Thomas  (John  xi.  16,  xx.  24,  xxi.  2). 
[Thomas.] 

Diklah  (Gen.  x.  27  ; 1 Chr.  i.  21),  a son  of 
Joktan,  whose  settlements,  in  common  with  those 
of  the  other  sons  of  Joktan,  must  be  looked  for  in 
Arabiv.  The  name  in  Hebrew  signifies  “ a palm- 
tree"  hence  it  is  thought  that  Diklah  is  a part  of 
Arabia  containing  many  palm-trees.  Bochart,  nnd 
.ifter  him  Gerenius,  refer  the  descendants  of  Diklah 
to  the  Minaci,  a people  of  Arabia  Felix  inhabiting 
a {talmiferous  country.  No  trace  of  Diklah  is 
known  to  exist  in  Arabic  works,  except  the  mention 
of  a place  called  Dakalah  in  El - Yana  neh,  with 
many  palm-trees.  Nakhlch  also  signifies  a palm- 
tsee,  and  is  the  name  of  many  places,  especially 
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Nakhlch  el - Ycmdnecyeh , and  Nakhlch  csh-Shdmee- 
;/ch,  two  well-known  towns  situate  near  each  other. 
Therefore,  1.  Diklah  may  probably  be  recovered  in 
the  place  called  Daknlnh  above  mentioned ; or, 
possibly,  2.  in  one  of  the  places  named  Nakhleh. 

Dilean,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  lowlands  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38).  It  has  not  been  identified 
with  certainty.  Van  de  Velde  suggests  that  it 
may  be  the  modern  place  Tina , about  three  miles 
north  of  Tcll~cs~S<tfich  in  the  maritime  plain  of 
Philistin,  south  of  Ekron. 

Dim'nah,  a city  in  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  given 
to  the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  35).  Rimmok 
(1  Chr.  vi.  77)  may  possibly  be  a variation  of 
Dim  li  ah. 

Di'mon,  the  waters  of,  some  streams  on 
the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  laud  of  Moab, 
against  which  Isaiah  is  here  uttering  denunciations 
(Is.  xv.  9).  Gesenius  conjectures  that  the  two 
names  Dimon  nnd  Dibon  are  the  same. 

Di'monah,  a city  in  the  south  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  22),  perhaps  the  sime  as  DiUOX  in  Neh. 
xi.  25. 

Di'nah,  the  daughter  of  Jacob  by  Leah  (Gen. 
xxx.  21).  She  accompanied  her  lather  from  Meso- 
potamia to  Canaan,  and,  having  ventured  among 
the  inhabitants,  was  violated  by  Shechem  the  son 
of  Hamor,  the  chieftain  of  the  territory  in  which 
her  lather  had  settled  (Gen.  xxxiv.).  Her  age  at 
this  time,  judging  by  the  subsequent  notice  of 
Joseph’s  age  (Gen.  xxxvii.  2),  may  have  been  from 
13  to  15,  the  ordinary  period  of  marriage  in  Eastern 
countries.  Shechem  proposed  to  make  the  usual 
reparation  by  paving  a sum  to  the  father  and  marry- 
ing her  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12).  But  in  this  case  the 
suitor  was  an  alien,  nnd  the  crown  of  the  offence 
consisted  in  its  having  been  committed  by  an  alien 
against  the  favoured  ]>eople  of  God  ; he  had 
“ wrought  folly  in  Israel  ” (xxxiv.  7).  The  pro- 
posals of  Hamor,  who  acted  as  his  deputy,  were 
framed  on  the  recognition  of  the  hitherto  complete 
separation  of  the  two  peoples;  he  proposed  the 
fusion  of  the  two  by  the  establishment  of  the 
rights  of  intermarriage  and  commerce.  The  sons 
of  Jacob,  bent  upon  revenge,  availed  themselves  of 
the  eagerness,  which  Shechem  showed,  to  effect  their 
purpose  ; they  demanded,  as  a condition  of  the  pro- 
posed union,  the  circumcision  of  the  Shechemites. 
They  therefore  assented ; and  on  the  third  day, 
when  the  pain  and  fever  resulting  from  the  opera- 
tion were  at  the  highest,  Simeon  and  Levi,  own 
brothers  to  Dinah,  as  Josephus  observes,  attacked 
them  unexpectedly,  slew  all  the  males  and  plundered 
their  city. 

Di’naites  (Ezr.  iv.  9),  the  name  of  some  of  the 
Cuthnean  colonists  who  were  placed  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria  after  the  captivity  of  the  ten  tribes.  No- 
thing more  is  known  of  them.  Junius,  without 
any  authority,  identifies  them  with  the  people 
known  to  geographers  by  the  name  Dennani. 

Din'habah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  32  ; 1 Chr.  i.  43),  the 
capital  city,  and  prohnbly  the  birthplace,  of  Bela, 
son  of  Beor,  king  of  Edom.  It  has  not  been  identi- 
fied. 

Dionys’ia,  “ the  feast  of  Bacchus,”  which  was 
celebrated,  especially  in  later  times,  with  wild  extra- 
vagance, and  licentious  enthusiasm.  Women,  as 
well  ns  men,  joined  in  the  processions,  acting  the 
part  of  Maennds,  crowned  with  ivy  and  bearing  the 
thyrsus.  .Shortly  before  the  persecution  of  Au- 
tioebus  Epiphanes,  168  B.c.,  in  which  the  Jews 
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**  were  compelled  to  go  in  procession  to  Bacchus 
carrying  ivy  ” (2  Macc.  vi.  7),  the  secret  celebra- 
tion of  the  Bacchanalin  in  Italy  had  lieen  revealed 
to  the  Homan  senate  (b.c.  186).  A decree  was 
passed  forbidding  its  observance  in  Rome  or  Italy. 
This  fact  offers  the  best  commentary  on  the  con- 
duct of  Antiochus. 

Dionys'ius  the  Areopagite  (Acts  xvii.  34), 
an  eminent  Athenian,  converted  to  Christianity  by 
the  preaching  of  St.  Paul.  Eusebius  makes  him,  on 
the  authority  of  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth,  to 
have  been  first  bishop  of  Athens.  The  writings 
which  were  once  attributed  to  him  are  now  con- 
fessed to  be  the  production  of  some  neo-Platonists 
of  the  6th  century. 

Diony'ros  (2  Macc.  xiv.  33;  3 Macc.  ii.  29), 
also  called  BACCHUS,  was  properly  the  god  of  wine. 
The  eastern  wanderings  of  Dionysus  are  well  known, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  left  any  special  trace 
in  Palestine.  His  worship,  however,  was  greatly 
modified  by  the  incorporation  of  Eastern  elements, 
and  assumed  the  twofold  form  of  wild  orgies  and 
mystic  rites.  To  the  Jew,  Dionysus  would  neces- 
sarily nppenr  as  the  embodiment  of  paganism  in  its 
most  material  shape,  sanctioning  the  most  tumultu- 
ous passions  and  the  worst  excesses. 

Dioscorin'thiufl.  [Months.] 

Diot  raphes,  a Christian  mentioned  in  3 John 
9,  but  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 

Disciple.  [Education;  Schools.] 

Discus,  a circular  plate  of  stone  or  metal,  made 
for  throwing  to  a distance  as  an  exercise  of  strength 
and  dexterity  (2  Macc.  iv.  14). 


Dlocobolos.  (Oiturloy,  Dcnk.  tier  alt.  Kunct,  vol.  L MX  139.) 

Diseases.  [Medicine.] 

Dish.  [Basin  ; Charger],  la  ancient  Egypt, 
and  also  in  Judaea,  guests  nt  the  table  handled 
their  food  with  the  fingeis.  The  same  is  the  case 
in  modern  Egypt.  Each  person  breaks  off  a small 
piece  of  bread,  dips  it  in  the  dish,  and  theu  conveys 
it  to  his  mouth,  together  with  a small  portion  of 
the  meat  or  other  contents  of  the  dish.  To  pick 
out  a delicate  morsel  and  hand  it  to  a friend  is 
esteemed  a compliment,  and  to  refuse  such  an  offer- 
ing is  contrary  to  good  manners.  Judas  dipping 
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his  hand  in  the  same  dish  with  our  Lord  was  allow- 
ing especial  friendliness  and  intimacy. 

Dis'han,  the  youngest  son  of  Seir  the  Horite 
(Gen.  xxx vi.  21,  28,  30  ; 1 Chr.  i.  38,  42). 

Dislxon.  1.  The  fifth  son  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxrvi. 
2 1-,  26,  30  ; 1 Chr.  i.  38).— 2.  The  son  of  Anali 
and  grandson  of  Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  25 ; 1 Chr.  i. 
38).  Dishon  and  Dislian  belong  to  the  same  root. 
The  geographical  position  of  the  tribes  descended 
from  these  patriaichs  is  uncertain.  Knobel  places 
them  to  E.  and  S.E.  of  the  Gulf  of  Akaba. 

Dispersion,  The  Jews  of  the,  or  simply  The 
Dispersion,  was  the  general  title  applied  to  those 
Jews  who  remained  settled  in  foreign  countries  after 
the  return  from  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  during 
the  period  of  the  second  Temple.  The  Dis|>er8ion, 
ns  a distinct  element  influencing  the  entire  character 
of  the  Jews,  dates  from  the  Babylonian  exile. 
Outwardly  and  inwardly,  by  its  effects  both  on  the 
Gentiles  and  on  the  people  of  Israel,  the  Dispersion 
appeals  to  have  been  the  dearest  providential  pre- 
paration for  the  spread  of  Christianity.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era  the  Dispersion  was 
divided  into  three  great  sections,  the  Babylonian, 
the  Syrian,  the  Egyptian.  Precedence  was  yielded 
to  the  first.  From  Babylon  the  Jews  spread 
throughout  Persia,  Media,  and  Parthia ; but  the 
settlements  in  China  belong  to  a modern  date.  The 
Greek  conquests  in  Asia  extended  the  limits  of  the 
Dispersion.  Seleucus  Nicator  transplanted  large 
bodies  of  JewisK  colonists  from  Babylonia  to  the 
capitals  of  his  western  provinces.  His  policy  was 
followed  by  his  successor  Antiochus  the  Great  ; 
and  the  persecutions  of  Antiochus  Epiphaues  only 
served  to  push  forward  the  Jewish  emigration  to 
the  remoter  districts  of  his  empire.  Large  settle- 
ments of  Jews  were  established  in  Cyprus,  in  the 
islands  of  the  Aegaean,  and  on  the  western  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  Jews  of  the  Syrian  provinces 
gradually  formed  a closer  connexion  with  their  new 
homes,  and  together  with  the  Greek  language 
adopted  in  many  respects  Greek  ideas.  This  Hel- 
lenizing  tendency,  however,  found  its  most  free 
development  at  Alexandria.  The  Jewish  settle- 
ments established  there  by  Alexander  and  Ptolemy  I. 
became  the  source  of  the  African  dispersion,  which 
spread  over  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and  perhaps 
inland  to  Abyssinia.  AtCyrene  and  Berenice  (Tri- 
poli) the  Jewish  inhabitants  formed  a considerable 

Krtion  of  the  population.  The  African  Dispersion, 
:e  all  other  Jews,  preserved  their  veneration  for 
the  “ holy  city,”  and  recognised  the  universal  claims 
of  the  Temple  by  the  annual  tribute.  But  the 
distinction  in  language  led  to  wider  differences, 
which  were  averted  in  Babylon  by  the  currency  of 
nn  Aramaic  dialect.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  the  Zealots  found  a reception  in  Cyrene ; 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Trajan,  A.D. 
115,  the  Jewish  population  in  Africa  rose  with  ter- 
rible ferocity.  The  Jewish  settlements  in  Home 
were  consequent  upon  the  occupation  of  Jerusalem 
by  Pompey,  u.c.  63.  The  captives  and  emigrants 
whom  he  brought  with  him  were  located  in  the 
tmns-Tiberine  quarter.  In  the  reign  of  Claudius 
the  Jews  became  objects  of  suspicion  from  their 
immense  numbers;  and  the  internal  disputes  led 
to  their  banishment  from  the  city  (Acts  xviii.  2). 
This  expulsion,  if  general,  can  only  have  been  tem- 
porary, for  in  a few  years  the  Jews  at  Rome  were 
numerous  (Acts  xxviii.  17  ff.).  The  influence  of 
the  Dispersion  on  the  rapid  promulgation  of  Christi- 
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anity  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  The  course  of  the 
apostolic  preaching  followed  in  a regular  progress 
the  line  of  Jewish  settlements.  The  mixed  assembly 
from  which  the  first  converts  were  gathered  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost  represented  each  division  of  the 
Dispersion  (Acts  ii.  9-11;  (1)  Paithians  . . . . 
Mesopotamia ; (2)  Judaea  (i.  e.  Syria).  . . . Paro- 
phvlia ; (3)  Egypt  . . . Greece;  (4)  Romans 
and  these  converts  naturally  prepared  the  way  for 
the  apostles  in  the  interval  which  preceded  the  be- 
ginning of  the  separate  apostolic  missions. 

Divination  (Ez.  xiii.  7;  Wisd.  xvii.  7;  Is. 
xlvii.  9).  This  art  “ of  taking  an  aim  of  divine 
matters  by  human,  which  cannot  but  breed  mixture 
of  imaginations  ” (Bacon,  Ess.  xvii.)  has  been 
universal  in  all  ages,  and  all  nations  alike  civilized 
and  savage.  The  first  kind  of  divination  was  called 
Natural,  in  which  the  medium  of  inspiintion  was 
transported  from  his  own  individuality,  and  became 
the  passive  instrument  of  supernatural  utterances. 
The  other  hind  of  divination  was  artificial,  and  pro- 
bably originated  in  an  honest  conviction  that  external 
nature  sympathised  with  and  frequently  indicated 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  mankind ; a convic- 
tion not  in  itself  ridiculous,  and  fostered  by  the 
accidental  synchronism  of  natural  phenomena  with 
human  catastrophes.  When  once  this  feeling  was 
established  the  supposed  manifestations  were  in- 
finitely multiplied.  The  invention  of  divination  is 
ascribed  to  Prometheus,  to  the  Phrygians  and  Etru- 
rians, especially  sages,  or  to  the  devil.  In  the 
same  way  Zoroaster  ascribes  all  magic  to  Ahriman. 
Similar  opinions  have  prevailed  in  modern  times. 
Many  forms  of  divination  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
tnre,  and  the  subject  is  so  frequently  alluded  to 
that  it  deserves  'careful  examination.  Diviners  are 
first  mentioned  as  a prominent  body  in  the  Egyptian 
court,  Gen.  xli.  8.— 1.  Chartummim.  They  were 
a class  of  Egyptian  priests,  eminent  for  learning.*-* 
2.  Cfiacamtm  (Ex.  vii.  1 1).  Possibly  these,  as  well 
as  their  predecessors,  were  merely  a learned  class, 
invested  by  vulgar  superstition  with  hidden  power. 
Daniel  was  made  head  of  the  college  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Dan.  v.  11).— 3.  MccasshZptdm  (Ex.  vii. 
11,  casshaphtm).  The  word  seems  to  denote  mere 
jugglers,  of  the  class  to  which  belonged  Jannes  and 
Jambres  (2  Tim.  iii.  8).  How  they  produced  the 
wonders  which  hardened  the  heart  of  Pharaoh  is 
idle  to  conjecture.  Michnelis  explains  them  to  be 
**  astrologers,”  such  as  in  ancient  times  were  sup- 
posed to  be  able  to  control  the  sun  and  moon  by 
spells.  Women  were  supposed  to  be  peculiarly 
addicted  to  these  magical  arts  (Ex.  xxii.  18).— 
4.  Yidde'onim  (Lev.  xix.  31,  xx.  6),  tcizards. 
Those  that  could  by  whatever  means  reveal  the 
future.— 5.  Obdth  (Lev.  xx.  6;  Is.  viii.  19,  xix. 
3).  The  word  properly  means  “ spirits  of  the 
dead,”  and  then  by  an  easy  metonymy  those  who 
consulted  them.  They  are  also  called  Pythones. 
Hence  the  “ spirit  of  Python,”  Actsxvi.  16.  They 
ventriloquists  “ peeped  and  muttered  ” from  the 
earth  to  imitate  the  voice  of  the  revealing  familiar 
(Is.  xxix.  4,  &c. ; 1 Sam.  xxviii.  8;  Lev.  xx.  27). 
Ob  properly  means  a bottle  (Job  xxxii.  19),  and 
was  applied  to  the  magician,  because  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  inflated  by  the  spirit.  Of  this  class 
was  the  witch  of  Endor.— 6.  Kosenx  kisdmtm 
(Dent,  xviii.  10).  This  wool  may  be  taken  to 
mean  astrologers,  magi,  ic.— 7.  Meonen  (Mic.  v. 
12  ; 2 K.  xxi.  6 ; A.  V.  “ an  observer  of  times  ”). 
It  is  derived  by  some  from  ’ anan , to  cover,  and 
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may  mean  generally  “ using  hidden  arts  ” (Is.  ii. 
6 ; Jer.  xxvii.  9).  If  it  be  derived  from  ’am,  an 
eye,  it  will  mean  “ one  who  fascinates  with  the 
eyes,”  as  in  the  Syr.  Y'ers.  A belief  in  the  evil 
eye  was  universal,  and  is  often  alluded  to  in  Scrip- 
ture (Deut.  xxiii.  6;  Matt.  xx.  15;  Tob.  iv.  7; 

1 Stun,  xviii.  9.  “Saul  eyed  David”).  Others 
again  make  the  ’ dnintm  (Is.  ii.  6,  &c.),  “sooth- 
sayers,” who  predicted  “ times”  as  in  A.  V.,  from 
the  observation  of  the  clouds.  In  Judg.  ix.  37, 
the  expression  “ terebinth  of  MSoninhn  ” refers  not 
so  much  to  the  general  sacredncss  of  great  trees  as 
to  the  fact  that  (probably)  here  Jacob  had  buried 
his  amulets  (Geu.  xxxv.  4).— 8.  Mcnachashbn 
(Ps.  lviii.  5;  2 K.  xvii.  17,  xxi.  6,  &c.  A.  V. En- 
chanters) who  were  supposed  to  render  serpents 
innocuous  and  obedient  (Ex.  vii.  9 ; Jer.  viii.  17 ; 
Eccl.  x.  11),  chiefly  by  the  power  of  music ; but 
also  no  doubt  by  the  possession  of  some  genuine  and 
often  hereditary  secret.  They  had  a similar  power 
over  scorpions.  The  root  has,  however,  a general 
meaning  of  “ learning  by  experience,”  like  “ to 
augur,’’  in  English,  Gen.  xx.x.  27.-9.  Chober 
chebarim.  Those  who  acquired  power  by  uttering 
spells,  &c.  — ID.  Belomants.  Alluded  to  in  Ez. 
xxi.  21,  where  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  parting  of 
two  ways,  uses  divination  by  arrows  to  decide 
whether  he  shall  proceed  against  Jerusalem  or  Kab- 
bah. Jerome  explains  it  of  miugling  in  a quiver 
arrows  on  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  various 
cities,  that  city  being  attached  the  name  of  which 
was  drawu  out.  Estius  says  he  threw  up  a bundle 
of  arrows  to  see  which  way  they  would  light,  and 
falling  on  the  right  hand  he  marched  towards 
Jerusalem.— 1L  Closely  connected  with  this  was 
divination  by  rods  (Hos.  iv.  12).— 12.  Cup  divi- 
nation (Gen.  xli v.  5).  Parkhurst  and  others,  deny- 
ing that  divination  is  intended,  make  it  a mere  cup 
of  office  “ for  which  he  would  search  carefully.” 
But  in  all  probability  the  A.  V.  is  right.  The 
divination  was  by  means  of  radiations  from  the 
water  or  from  magically  inscribed  gems,  &c.  thrown 
into  it.— 13.  Consultation  of  Teraphim  (Zech.  x. 

2 ; Ez.  xxi.  21  ; 1 Sam.  xv.  23).  These  were 

wooden  images  (1  Sam.  xix.  13)  consulted  ns 
“ idols,”  from  which  the  excited  worshippers  fancied 
that  they  received  oracular  responses  [T.ERAPH1M]. 
—14.  Divination  by  the  liver  (Ez.  xxi.  21).  The 
liver  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  sacrifice. 
Thus  the  deaths  of  both  Alexander  anti  Hephaestion 
were  foretold.— 15.  Divination  by  dreams  (Deut. 
xiii.  2,  3;  Judg.  vii.  13;  Jer.  xxiii.  32).  Many 
warnings  occur  in  Scripture  against  the  impostures 
attendant  on  the  interpretation  of  dreams  (Zech.  x. 
2,  &c.)  We  find  however  no  direct  trace  of  seek- 
ing for  dreams.— 18.  The  consultation  of  oracles 
may  be  considered  as  another  form  of  divination 
(Is.  xli.  21-24,  xliv.  7).  The  term  oracle  is  applied 
to  the  Holy  of  Holies  (1  K.  vi.  16;  Ps.  xxviii.  2). 
That  there  were  several  oracles  of  heathen  gods 
known  to  the  Jews  we  may  infer  both  from  the 
mention  of  that  of  Baal-zebub  at  Ekron  (2  K.  L 
2-6),  and  from  the  towns  named  Debir.  Moses 
forbade  every  species  of  divinatiou  because  a prying 
into  the  future  clouds  the  mind  with  superstition, 
and  because  it  would  have  been  an  incentive  to 
idolatry ; indeed  the  frequent  denunciations  of  the 
sin  iu  the  prophets  tend  to  prove  that  these  for- 
bidden arts  presented  ]<eculiar  temptations  to  apo- 
state Israel.  But  God  supplied  his  people  with 
substitutes  for  divination,  which  would  have  ren- 
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dered  it  superfluous,  and  left  them  in  no  doubt  as 
to  his  will  in  circumstances  of  danger,  had  they 
continued  faithful.  It  was  only  when  they  were 
unfaithful  that  the  revelation  was  withdrawn 
(l  Sam.  xxviii.  6;  2 Sam,  ii.  1;  v.  23,  &c.). 
Superstition  not  unfrequently  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  Skepticism,  and  hence,  amid  the  general  in- 
tidelity  prevalent  through  the  Roman  empire  at  our 
Loid's  coming,  imposture  Was  rampant ; as  a glance 
at  the  pages  of  Tacitus  will  suffice  to  prove.  Hence 
the  lucrative  trades  of  such  men  as  Simon  Magus 
(Acts  viii.  9),  Bar-jesus  (Acts  xiii.  6,  8),  the  slave 
with  the  spirit  of  Python  (Acts  xvi.  16),  the  vaga- 
bond Jews,  exorcists  (Luke  xi.  19;  Acts  xix.  13), 
and  others  (2  Tim.  iii.  13;  Rev.  xix.  20,  &c.),  as 
well  as  the  notorious  dealers  in  magical  books 
at  Kpliesus  (Acts  xix.  19). 

Divorce.  The  law  regulating  this  subject  is 
found  Deut.  xxiv.  1-4,  and  the  cases  in  which  the 
light  of  a husband  to  divorce  his  wife  was  lost,  are 
stated  ib.  xxii.  19,  29.  The  ground  of  divorce  is 
a point  on  which  the  Jewish  doctora  of  the  period 
of  the  N.  T.  widely  ditfeied  ; the  school  of  Shammai 
seeming  to  limit  it  to  a moral  delinquency  in  the 
woman,  whilst  that  of  liillel  extended  it  to  trifling 
causes,  c.  g.,  if  the  wife  burnt  the  food  she  was 
cooking  for  her  husband.  The  Pharisees  wished 
perhaps  to  embroil  our  Saviour  with  these  rival 
schools  by  their  question  (Matt.  xix.  3);  by  His 
answer  to  which,  as  well  as  by  His  previous  maxim 
(v.  31),  he  declares  that  but  for  their  hardened 
state  of  heart,  such  questions  would  have  no  place. 
Y'et  from  the  distinction  made,  “ but  1 say  unto 
you,"  v.  31,  32,  it  seems  to  follow,  that  He  re- 
garded all  the  lesser  causes  than  “ fornication  ” as 
standing  on  too  weak  ground,  and  declined  the 
question  of  how  to  interpret  the  words  of  Moses,  it 
would  be  unreasonable,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  by 
“ some  unclennness,”  to  which  he  limited  the  remedy 
of  divorce,  Moses  meant  “ fornication,”  i.e.  adultery, 
for  that  would  have  been  to  stultify  the  law  14  that 
such  should  be  stoned  ” (Johu  viiL  5;  Lev.  xx. 
10).  The  practical  difficulty,  however,  which  at- 
tends on  the  doubt  which  is  now  found  in  inter- 
preting Moses’  words  will  be  lessened  if  we  consider, 
that  the  mere  giving  “ a bill  (or  rather  44  book,” ) 
of  divorcement"  (comp.  Is.  1.  1 ; Jer.  iii.  8), 
would  iu  ancient  times  require  the  intervention  of 
a Levite,  not  only  to  secure  the  formal  concctncss 
of  the  instrument,  but  because  the  ait  of  writing 
was  then  generally  unknown.  This  would  bring 
the  matter  under  the  cognizance  of  legal  authority, 
and  tend  to  check  the  rash  exercise  of  the  right  by 
the  husband.  But  the  absence  of  any  case  in  point 
in  the  period  which  lay  nearest  to  the  lawgiver 
himself,  or  in  ahy,  save  a much  more  recent  one, 
makes  the  whole  question  one  of  great  uncertainty. 

Di'zahab,  a place  in  the  Arabian  Desert,  men- 
tioned Deut.  i.  I,  as  limiting  the  position  of  the 
spot  in  which  Moses  is  there  represented  as  address- 
ing the  Israelites.  It  is  by  Robinson  identified 
with  Dahab , a cape  on  the  \V.  shore  of  tiie  Gulf  of 
Ak  ninth . 

Do  CUB,  a “little  hold”  near  Jericho  (1  Macc. 
xvi.  13,  comp,  verse  14)  built  by  Ptolemeus  the 
son  of  Abubus.  The  name  still  remains  attached 
to  the  copious  and  excellent  springs  of  A\n-I)itky 
which  burs'  , forth  in  the  Wady  Naica  imeh,  at  the 
foot  of  th<  mountain  of  Quarantonia  (Ktirunlul), 
about  4 mites  N.W.  of  Jericho.  Above  the  springs 
are  traces  of  ancient  foundations,  which  may  l>e 


those  of  Ptolemy’s  castle,  but  more  probably  of  that 
of  the  Templars,  one  of  whose  stations  this  was. 

Dod'ai,  an  Ahohite  who  commanded  the  course 
of  the  2nd  month  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  4).  It  is  probable 
that  he  is  the  same  as  Dodo.  2. 

Do’danim,  Gen.  x.  4 ; 1 Chr.  i.  7 (in  some  copies 
and  in  marg.  of  A.  V.  1 Chr.  i.  7,  Rodanim),  a 
family  or  race  descended  from  Javan,  the  son  of 
Japhet  (Gen.  x.  4;  1 Chr.  i.  7).  The  weight  of 
authority  is  in  favour  of  the  former  name.  Dodanim 
is  regarded  as  identical  with  Dardani.  The  Dardani 
were  found  in  historical  times  in  Illyricum  and 
Troy:  the  former  district  was  regarded  as  their 
original  seat.  They  were  probably  a semi-Pelasgic 
race,  and  are  grouped  with  the  Chittim  in  the 
genealogical  table,  as  more  closely  related  to  them, 
than  to  the  other  branches  of  the  Pelasgic  race. 
Kalisch  identifies  Dodanim  with  the  Daunians,  who 
occupied  the  coast  of  Apulia. 

Do'davah,  a man  of  Maresha  iu  Judah,  father  of 
Eliezer  who  denounced  Jehoshaphat’s  alliance  with 
Ahaziah  (2  Chr.  xx.  37). 

Do  do.  1.  A man  of  Bethlehem,  father  of  EI- 
lianan,  who  was  one  of  David’s  thirty  captains 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  24  : 1 Chr.  xi.  26).  He  is  a different 
person  from— 2.  Dodo  THE  AHOUll'E,  father  of 
Eleazar,  the  2nd  of  the  three  mighty  men  who 
were  over  the  thirty  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9 ; 1 Chr.  xi. 
12).  He,  or  his  son — in  which  case  we  must  sup- 
pose the  words  “ Eleazar  son  of"  to  have  escaped 
from  the  text  — probably  had  the  command  of 
the  second  monthly  course  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  4).  In  the 
latter  passage  the  name  is  Dodai.— 3.  A man  of 
Issachar,  forefather  of  Tola  the  Judge  'Judg.  x.  1). 

Do'eg,  an  Idumaean,  chief  of  Saul’s  herdmen.  He 
was  at  Nob  when  Ahimelech  gave  David  the  sword 
of  Goliath,  and  not  only  gave  information  to  Saul, 
hut  when  others  declined  the  office,  himself  executed 
the  king’s  order  to  destroy  the  priests  of  Nob,  with 
their  families,  to  the  number  of  85  persons,  together 
with  all  their  property  (1  Sara.  xxi.  7,  xxii.  9,  18, 
22 : Ps.  Iii.). 

Dog,  an  animal  frequently  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. It  was  used  by  the  Hebrews  as  a watch  for 
their  houses  (Is.  lvi.  10),  and  for  guarding  their 
flocks  (Job  xxx.  1).  Then  also  as  now,  troops  of 
hungry  and  semi-wild  dogs  used  to  wander  about 
the  fields  and  streets  of  the  cities,  devouring  dead 
bodies  and  other  offal  (1  K.  xiv.  11,  xvi.  4,  xxi.  19, 
23,  xxii.  38,  2 K.  ix.  10,  36  ; Jer.  xv.  3,  Ps.  lix.  6, 
14),  and  thus  became  such  objects  ofdidike  that, 
fierce  and  cruel  enemies  are  jioeticallv  styled  dogs  in 
Ps.  xxii.  16,  20.  Moreover  the  dog  being  an  un- 
clean animal  (Is.  lxvi.  3),  the  terms  dog,  dead  dog, 
dog’s  head  were  used  as  terms  of  reproach,  or  ot 
humility  in  speaking  of  one’s  self  (l  Sam.  xxiv.  14  ; 
2 Sam.  iii.  8,  ix.  8,  xvi.  9 ; 2 K.  viii.  13).  Stanley 
mentions  that  he  saw  on  the  very  site  of  Jezreel 
the  descendants  of  the  dogs  that  devoured  Jezebel, 
prowling  on  the  mounds  without  Hie  walls  for 
ofl’al  and  carriou  thrown  out  to  them  to  consume. 
Doors.  [Gates.] 

Doph  kah,  a place  mentioned  Num.  xxxiii.  12, 
as  a station  in  the  Desert  where  the  Israelites  en- 
camped; see  Wilderness. 

Dor  (Josh.  xvii.  11,  1 K.  iv.  11;  1 Macc.  xr. 
11),  an  ancient  royal  city  of  the  Canaanites  (Josh, 
xii.  23),  whose  ruler  was  an  ally  of  Jabin  king  of 
Hazor  against  Joshua  (Josh.  xi.  1,  2).  It  was 
probably  the  most  southern  settlement  of  the*  Phoe- 
nicians on  the  coast  of  Syria.  Josephus  describes  it 
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as  a maritime  city,  on  the  west  border  of  Mannssch 
and  the  north  bonier  of  Dan  near  Mount  Carmel. 
It  appears  to  have  been  within  the  territory  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher,  though  allotted  to  Manasseh  (Josh, 
ivii.  11  ; Judg.  i.  'll).  The  original  inhabitants 
were  never  expelled ; but  during  the  prosperous 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  they  were  made  tribu- 
tary (Judg.  i.  27,  28),  and  the  latter  monnrch  sta- 
tioned at  Dor  one  of  his  twelve  purveyois  (1  Iv.  iv. 
11).  Tryphon,  the  murderer  of  Jonathan  Macca- 
boeus  and  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Syria,  hnving 
sought  an  asylum  in  Dor,  the  city  was  besieged  and 
captured  by  Antiochus  Sidetes  (1  Macc.  xv.  11). 
Of  the  site  of  Dor  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  de- 
scriptions of  Josephus  and  Jerome  are  clear  and 
full.  The  latter  places  it  on  the  coast.  “ in  the 
ninth  mile  from  Caesarea,  on  the  w’ay  to  Ptole- 
niais.”  Just  at  the  point  indicated  is  the  smnll 
village  of  Tanttu-a,  probably  an  Arab  corruption  of 
Dora,  consisting  of  about  thirty  houses,  wholly  con- 
structed of  ancient  materials. 

Dora.  1 Macc.  xv.  11, 13,  25.  [Don.] 
Dorcas.  [Tabitha.] 

Dorym'enes,  father  of  Ptolemy,  surnamed  Macron 
(1  Macc.  iii.  38;  2 Macc.  iv.  45).  It  is  probable 
that  he  is  the  same  Dorymenes  who  fought  against 
Antiochus  the  Great. 

Dosith/eus.  1.  “ A priest  and  Invite,”  who  car- 
ried the  translation  of  Esther  to  Egypt  (Esth.  xi.  1, 
2).— 2.  One  of  the  captains  of  Judas  Maccabaeus 
in  the  battle  against  Timotheus  (2  Macc.  xii.  19, 
24).— -3.  A horse-soldier  of  Bacenor’s  company,  a 
man  of  prodigious  strength,  who,  in  attempting  to 
capture  Gorging,  was  cut  down  by  a Thracian 
(2  Macc.  xii.  35).— 4.  The  son  of  Drimylus,  a Jew, 
who  had  renounced  the  law  of  his  fathers,  and  was 
in  the  camp  of  Ptolemy  Philopator  at  Kaphia  (3 
Macc.  i.  3).  He  was  perhaps  a chamberlain. 

Dothaim.  [Dothan.] 

Do  than,  a place  fust  mentioned  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
17)  in  connexion  with  the  history  of  Joseph,  nnd 
apparently  as  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem.  It 
next  appears  as  the  residence  of  Elisha  (2  K.  vi. 
13).  loiter  still  we  encounter  it  as  a landmark  in 
the  account  of  Holofernes’ campaign  against  Bethulia 
(Jud.  iv.  6,  vii.  3,  18,  viii.  3).  Dothaim  is  due 
to  the  Greek  text,  from  which  this  book  is  trans- 
lated. Dothain  was  known  to  Eusebius,  who  places 
it  12  miles  to  theN.  of  Sebaste  (Samaria) ; and  here 
it  has  been  at  length  discovered  in  our  own  times, 
still  bearing  its  ancient  name  unimpaired,  and  situ- 
ated at  the  south  end  of  a plain  of  the  richest  pas- 
turage, 4 or  5 miles  S.W.  of  Jenin , and  separated 
only  by  a swell  or  two  of  hills  from  the  plain  of 
Esdraelon. 

Dove  (Heb.  Yonah).  The  first  mention  of  this 
bird  occurs  in  Geu.  viii.  The  dove’s  rapidity  of  flight 
is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  Iv.  6 ; the  beauty  of  its  plumage 
in  Ps.  Ixviii.  13;  its  dwelling  in  the  rocks  and 
valleys  in  Jer.  xlviii.  28,  and  Ez.  vii.  1 1» ; its 
mournful  voice  in  Is.  xxxviii.  14,lix.  11;  Nnh,  ii. 
7;  its  hnrmle*sne>s  in  Matt.  x.  16;  its  simplicity 
in  Hos.  vii.  11,  and  its  amativeness  in  Cant.  i.  15, 
ii.  14.  Doves  are  kept  in  a domesticated  state  in 
many  parts  of  the  East.  The  pigeon-cote  is  an  uni- 
versal feature  in  the  houses  of  Up; or  Egypt.  In 
Persia  pigeon-houses  are  erected  at  a distance  from 
the  dwellings,  for  the  purjmse  of  collecting  the  dung 
;ts  manuie.  There  is  probably  an  allusion  to  such 
a custom  in  Is.  lx.  8. 

Dove’s  Dung.  Various  explanations  liave  been 
Con.  D.  B. 
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given  of  the  passage  in  2 K.  vi.  25,  which  describe; 
the  famine  of  Samaria  to  have  l>een  so  excessive, 
that  “ an  ass’s  head  was  sold  (or  fourscore  pieces  of 
silver,  and  the  fourth  ;iart  of  a cab  of  dove’s  dung 
for  five  pieces  of  silver."  The  old  veisions  and  very 
many  ancient  commentators  are  in  favour  of  a 
literal  interprctatiou  of  the  Heb.  word.  Bochart 
has  laboured  to  show  that  it  denotes  a species  of 
deer , “chick-pea,"  which  he  says  the  Arabs  call 
usndn,  and  sometimes  improperly  “ dove’s  or  spar- 
row’s dung.”  Linnaeus  suggested  that  the  chiryo- 
nim  may  signify  the  Omithogalum  mnbcUatum , 
**  Star  of  Bethlehem."  With  regard  to  Bochnrt’s 
opinion,  Celsius,  who  advocates  the  literal  inter- 
pretation, has  shown  that  it  is  founded  on  nn  error. 
It  can  scarcely  be  believed  that  even  in  the  worst 
horrors  of  a siege  a substance  so  vile  as  is  implied 
by  the  literal  rendering  should  have  been  used  for 
tood,  and  in  the  absence  of  further  evidence  we  must 
refrain  from  deciding. 

Dowry.  [Marriage.] 

Drachm  (2  Macc.  iv.  19,  x.  20,  xii.  43;  Luke 
xv.  8, 9),  a Greek  silver  coin,  varying  in  weight  on 
account  of  the  use  of  different  talents.  The  Jews 
must  have  been  acquainted  with  three  talents,  the 
Ptolemaic,  the  Phoenician,  and  the  Attic.  The 
drachmae  of  these  talents  weigh  respectively,  during 
the  period  of  the  Maccabees,  nbout  55  grs.  troy,  58*5, 
nnd  66.  In  Luke  (A.  V’.  “ piece  of  silver”)  denarii 
seem  to  be  intended.  [Monf.v  ; SILVER,  PIECE  OP.] 

Dragon.  The  translators  of  the  A.  V.,  appar- 
ently following  the  Vulgate,  have  rendered  hv  the 
same  word  “ dragon  ” the  two  Hebrew  words  Tan 
nnd  Tannin,  which  np;iear  to  be  quite  distinct  in 
meaning.— 1.  The  former  is  used,  always  in  the 
plural,  in  Job  xxx.  29;  Is.  xxsiv.  13,  xliii.  20;  in 
Is.  xiii.  22  ; in  Jer.  x.  22,  xlix.  33 ; in  Ps.  xliv.  19  ; 
and  in  Jer.  ix.  11,  xiv.  6,  li.  37;  Mic.  i.  8.  It  is 
always  applied  to  some  creatures  inhabiting  the 
desert,  and  we  should  conclude  from  this  that  it 
refers  rather  to  some  wild  beast  than  to  a seipent. 
The  Syriac  renders  it  by  a word  which,  according  to 
Pococke,  means  a “jackal.”— II.  The  word  t<mnin 
seems  to  refer  to  any  great  monster,  whether  of  the 
land  or  the  sea,  being  indeed  more  usually  npplied 
to  some  kind  of  serpent  or  reptile,  but  not  exclusively 
restricted  to  that  sense.  When  we  examine  special 
passages  we  find  the  word  used  in  Gen.  i.  21,  of 
the  great  sea-monstera,  the  representatives  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  deep.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Ex.  vii.  9,  10,  12,  Deut.  xxxii.  33,  Ps.  xci.  13,  it 
refers  to  land-serpents  of  a powerful  and  deadly 
kind.  Iii  the  N.  T.  it  is  only  found  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse (Rev.  xii.  3,  4,7,  9,  16,  17,  &c.\  as  npplied 
metaphorically  to**  the  old  seipent,  called  the  Devil, 
and  Satan,”  the  description  of  the  “dragon”  being 
dictated  by  the  symliolical  meaning  of  the  image 
rather  than  by  any  reference  to  any  actually  existing 
creature.  The  reason  of  this  scriptural  symbol  is 
to  be  sought  not  only  in  the  union  of  gigantic  power 
with  craft  and  malignity,  of  which  the  serpent 
is  the  natural  emblem,  but  in  the  record  of  the 
serpent’s  agency  in  the  temptation.  (Gen.  iii.). 
Dram.  [Daric.] 

Dreams.— I.  The  main  difference  between  our 
sleeping  nnd  waking  thoughts  appears  to  lie  iu  this 
— that,  in  the  former  case,  the  perceptive  faculties 
of  the  mind  are  active,  while  the  reflective  powers 
are  generally  asleep.  Vet  there  is  a class  of  dreams 
iu  which  the  reason  is  not  wholly  asleep.  In  these 
cases  it  seems  to  look  on  as  it  were  from  without. 
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and  so  to  have  a double  consciousness.  In  either 
case  the  ideas  suggested  nre  accepted  by  the  mind 
in  dreams  at  once  and  inevitably,  instead  of  being 
weighed  and  tested,  ns  in  our  waking  hours.  But  it 
is  evident  that  the  method  of  such  suggestion  is  still 
undetermined,  and  in  (act  is  no  more  capable  of  being 
accounted  for  by  nny  single  cause  than  the  sug- 
gestion of  waking  thoughts.  The  material  of  these 
latter  is  supplied  either  by  ourselves,  through  the 
senses,  the  memory*  and  the  imagination,  or  by 
other  men.  generally  through  the  medium  of  words, 
or  lastly  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Spirit  of  God, 
or  of  created  spirits  of  orders  superior  to  our  own, 
or  the  spirit  within  us.  So  also  it  is  in  dreams. 
On  the  first  two  points  experience  gives  undoubted 
testimony ; as  to  the  third,  it  can,  from  the  nature 
of  tire  case,  speak  but  vaguely  and  uncertainly. 
The  Scripture  declares,  not  as  any  strange  thing, 
but  as  a thing  of  course,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  upon  the  soul  extends  to  its  sleep- 
ing as  well  ns  its  waking  thoughts.— II.  It  is, 
of  course,  with  this  last  class  of  dreams  that  we 
have  to  do  in  Scripture.  The  dreams  of  memory  or 
imagination  are  indeed  referred  to  in  Eccl.  v.  3 ; Is. 
xxix.  8 ; but  it  is  the  history  of  the  Revelation  of 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  the  spirit  of  man,  whether 
sleeping  or  waking,  which  is  the  proper  subject  of 
Scripture  itself.  It  must  be  observed  that,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principle  enunciated  by  S.  Paul  in 
1 Cor.  xiv.  15,  dieams,  in  which  the  understanding 
is  asleep,  are  recognised  indeed  as  a method  of  di- 
vine revelation,  hut  placed  below  the  visions  of  pro- 
phecy, in  which  the  understanding  plays  its  part. 
It  is  true  that  the  book  of  Job,  standing  as  it  does 
on  the  basis  of  “ natural  religion,”  dwells  on  dreams 
and  “ visions  in  deep  sleep ' as  the  chosen  method 
of  God’s  revelation  of  Himself  to  man  (see  Job  iv. 
13,  vii.  14,  xxxiii.  15).  But  inKum.  xii.  6;  Deut. 
xiii.  1 , 3,5;  Jer.  xxvii.  9 ; Joel  ii.  28,  &c.,  dreamers 
of  dreams,  whether  true  or  false,  are  placed  below 
“ prophets,”  and  even  below'  “ diviners and  si- 
milarly in  the  climax  of  1 Sam.  xxviii.  6,  we  read 
that  “Jehovah  answered  Saul  not,  neither  by 
dreams,  nor  by  Urira  [by  symbol],  nor  by  prophets.” 
Under  the  Christian  dispensation,  while  we  read 
frequently  of  trances  and  visions,  dieams  are  never 
referred  to  as  vehicles  of  divine  revelation.  In 
exact  accordance  with  this  principle  are  the  actual 
records  of  the  dreams  sent  by  God.  The  greater 
number  of  such  dreams  were  granted,  for  pre- 
diction or  for  warning,  to  those  who  were  aliens  to 
the  Jewish  covenant.  And,  where  dreams  are  re- 
corded as  means  of  God’s  revelation  to  His  chosen 
servants,  they  arc  almost  alw'ays  referred  to  the 
periods  of  their  parliest  and  most  imperfect  know- 
ledge of  Him.  The  general  conclusion  therefore  is, 
first,  that  the  Scripture  claims  the  dream  as  a 
medium  through  which  God  may  speak  to  man 
cither  directly,  or  indirectly  in  virtue  of  a general 
influence  upou  all  his  thoughts ; and  secondly,  that 
it  lays  far  greater  stress  on  that  divine  influence  by 
which  the  understanding  also  is  affected,  and  leads 
us  to  believe  that  as  such  influence  extends  more 
and  more,  revelatiou  by  dreams,  unless  iu  very  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  might  be  expected  to  pass  away. 

Dress.  This  subject  includes  the  following  par- 
ticulars : — 1.  Materials.  2.  Colour  and  decoration. 
3.  Nnme,  form,  and  mode  of  wearing  the  various 
articles.  4.  Special  usages  relating  thereto.— 1. 
The  earliest  and  simplest  robo  was  made  out  of 
the  leaves  of  a tree,  portions  of  which  were  sewn 
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together,  so  as  to  form  au  apron  (Gen.  iii.  7). 
After  the  fall,  the  skins  of  animals  supplied  a more 
durable  material  (Gen.  iii.  21),  which  was  adapted 
to  a rude  state  of  society,  and  is  stated  to  have  been 
used  by  various  ancient  nations.  Skius  were  not 
wholly  disused  at  later  periods:  the  “mantle” 
worn  by  Elijah  apjiears  to  have  been  the  skin  of  a 
sheep  or  some  other  animal  with  the  wool  left  on. 
It  was  characteristic  of  a prophet’s  office  from  its 
mean  appearance  (Zech.  xiii.  4;  cf.  Matt.  vii.  15). 
Pelisses  of  sheep-skin  still  form  an  ordinary  article 
of  dress  iu  the  East.  The  art  of  weaving  hair  was 
known  to  the  Hebrews  at  an  early  period  (Ex.  xxvi. 
7,  xxxv.  6) ; the  sackcloth  used  by  mourners  was 
of  this  material.  John  the  Baptist’s  robe  was  of 
camel’s  hair  (Matt.  iii.  4).  Wool,  we  may  pre- 
sume, was  introduced  at  a very  early  period,  the 
flocks  of  the  pastoral  families  being  kept  partly  for 
their  wool  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12):  it  was  at  all  times 
largely  employed,  particularly  for  the  outer  gar- 
ments (Lev.  xiii.  47;  Deut.  xxii.  11  ; &c.\  It  is 
probable  that  the  acquaintance  of  the  Hebrews 
with  linen,  and  perhaps  cotton,  dates  from  the 
period  of  the  captivity  in  Egypt,  when  they  were 
instructed  in  the  manufacture  (1  Chr.  iv.  21). 
After  their  return  to  Palestine  we  have  frequent 
notices  of  linen.  Silk  was  not  introduced  until  a 
very  late  period  (Rev.  xviii.  12).  The  use  of  mixed 
material,  such  as  wool  and  flax,  was  forbidden  (Lev. 
xix.  19;  Deut.  xxii.  11).— 2.  Colour  and  decoration. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  the  Hebrew  dress  was  the 
natural  white  of  the  materials  employed,  which 
might  lie  brought  to  a high  state  of  brilliancy  by  the 
art  of  the  fuller  (Mark  ix.  3).  It  is  uncertain  when 
the  art  of  dyeing  became  known  to  the  Hebrews ; 
the  dress  worn  by  Joseph  (Gen.  xxxvii.  3,  23) 
is  variously  taken  to  be  either  a “ coat  of  divers 
colours,”  or  a tunic  furnished  with  sleeves  and 
reaching  down  to  the  ankles.  The  latter  is  pro- 
bably the  correct  sense.  The  notice  of  scarlet 
thread  (Gen.  xxxviii.  28)  implies  some  acquaintance 
with  dyeing.  The  Egyptians  hail  carried  the  art 
of  weaving  and  embroidery  to  a high  state  of  per- 
fection, and  from  them  the  Hebrews  learned  various 
methods  of  producing  decorated  stuffs.  The  ele- 
ments of  ornamentation  were — (1)  weaving  witii 
threads  previously  dyed  (Ex.  xxxv.  25);  (2)  the 
introduction  of  gold  thread  or  wire  (Ex.  xxviii.  6 ff.)  ; 
(3)  the  addition  of  figures.  These  devices  may 
have  been  either  woven  into  the  stuff,  or  cut  out  of 
other  stuff  and  afterwards  attached  by  needlework : 
in  the  former  case  the  pattern  would  appear  only 
on  one  side,  in  the  latter  the  pattern  might  be 
varied.  Robes  decorated  with  gold  (Ps.  xlv.  13), 
and  at  a Inter  period  with  silver  thread  (cf.  Acts  xii. 
21),  wore  worn  by  royal  personages  ; other  kinds  of 
embroidered  robes  were  worn  by  the  wealthy  both 
of  Tyre  (Ez.  xvi.  13)  and  Palestine  (Judg.  v.  30  ; 
Ps.  xlv.  14).  The  art  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  maintained  among  the  Hebrews  : the  Baby- 
lonians and  other  eastern  nations  (Josh.  vii.  21  ; 
Ez.- xxvii.  24),  as  well  as  the  Egyptians  (Ez. xxvii. 
7),  excelled  in  it.  Nor  does  the  art  of  dyeing  ap- 
pear to  lmve  been  followed  up  in  Palestine : dyed 
robes  were  imported  from  foreign  countries  (Zeph. 
i.  8),  particularly  from  Phoenicia,  and  were  not 
much  used  on  account  of  their  expensiveness:  purple 
(Prov.  xxii.  22  ; Luke  xvi.  19)  and  scarlet  (2  Sam. 
i.  24)  were  occasionally  worn  by  the  wealthy.  The 
surrounding  nations  were  more  lavish  in  their  use 
of  them:  the  wealthy  Tyrians  (Ez.  xxvii.  7),  the 
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Midianitish  kings  (Judg.  viii.  20),  the  Assyrian 
noble*  (Ex.  xxiii.  6),  and  Persian  officers  ( Esth.  viii. 
15),  axe  all  represented  in  purple.— 3.  The  names , 
forms,  and  mode  of  wearing  the  robes.  It  is  difficult 
to  give  a satisfactory  account  of  the  various  articles 
of  dress  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  The  general  dia- 
raet eristics  of  Oriental  dress  have  indeed  preserved 
a remarkable  uniformity  in  all  ages;  the  modem 
Arab  dresses  much  as  the  ancient  Hebrew  did ; there 
are  the  same  flowing  robes,  the  same  distinction  be- 
tween the  outer  and  inner  garments,  the  former 
heavy  and  warm,  the  latter  light,  adapted  to  the 
rapid  and  excessive  changes  of  temperature  in  those 
countries ; and  there  is  the  same  distinction  between 
the  costume  of  the  rich  aud  the  poor,  consisting  in 
the  multiplication  robes  of  a finer  texture  and 
more  ample  dimensions.  Hence  the  numerous  illus- 
trations of  ancieut  costume,  which  may  be  drawn 
from  the  usages  of  modem  Orientals,  supplying  in 
great  measure  the  want  of  contemporaneous  repre- 
senta  lions.  The  costume  of  the  men  and  women  was 
very  similar ; there  was  sufficient  difference,  how- 
ever, to  mark  the  sex,  and  it  was  strictly  forbidden 
to  a woman  to  wear  the  appendages  such  as  the 
staff,  signet-ring,  and  other  ornaments,  or,  according 
to  Josephus,  the  weapons  of  a man ; as  well  as  to  a 
man  to  wear  the  outer  robe  of  a woman  (Deut.  xxii. 
5).  We  shall  first  describe  the  robes  which  were 
common  to  the  two  sexes,  and  then  those  which  were 
peculiar  to  woman.  (1.)  The  dthdneth  was  the 
roost  essential  article  of  dress.  It  was  a closely 
fitting  garment,  resembling  in  form  and  use  our 
shirt , though  unfortunately  translated  coat  in  the 
A.  V.  The  material  of  which  it  was  made  was 
either  wool,  cotton,  or  linen.  The  primitive  cithd' 
neth  was  without  sleeves  aud  reached  only  to  the 
knee.  Another  kind  reached  to  the  wrists  and 
ankles.  It  was  in  either  case  kept  close  to  the  body 
by  a girdle,  and  the  fold  formed  by  the  overlapping 
of  the  lobe  served  as  an  inner  pocket.  A person 
wearing  the  dthdneth  alone  was  described  as  naked, 
A.  Y.  The  annexed  woodcut  (fig.  1)  represents 


Tig.  1. — An  Efvptian.  (Utus's  EfffpiOnt.) 

the  simplest  style  of  Oriental  dress,  a long  loose 
shirt  or  dthdneth  without  a girdle,  reaching  nearly 
to  the  ankle.  (2.)  The  addin  appears  to  have 
bean  a wrapper  of  fine  linen,  which  might  be  used 
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in  various  ways,  but  especially  as  a night-shirt  (Mark 
xiv.  51).  (3.)  The  mtU  was  an  upper  or  second 

tunic,  the  difference  beiug  that  it  was  longer  than  the 
first.  As  an  article  of  ordinary  dress  it  was  worn 
by  king3  (1  8am.  xxiv.  4),  prophets  (l  Sam.  xxviii. 
14),  nobles  (Job  i.  20),  and  youths  (1  Sam.  ii.  19). 
It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the  term  is 
used  in  its  specific  sense  in  these  passages,  and  not 
rather  for  any  robe  that  chanced  to  be  worn  over 
the  cithdneth.  Where  two  tunics  are  mentioned 
(Luke  iii.  1 1)  as  being  worn  at  the  same  time,  the 
second  would  be  a mill ; travel  lets  generally  wore 
two,  but  the  practice  was  forbidden  to  the  disciples 
(Matt.  x.  10  ; Luke  ix.  3).  The  dress  of  the  middle 
aud  upper  classes  in  modem  Egypt  (fig.  2)  illus- 


Fk-  t. — An  Egyptian  of  the  upper  clasaes.  (Lone.) 

t rates  the  customs  of  the  Hebrews.  (4.)  The  ordi- 
nary outer  garment  consisted  of  a quadrangular 
piece  of  woollen  cloth,  probably  resembling  in  shape 
a Scotch  plaid.  The  size  and  texture  would  vary 
with  the  means  of  the  wearer.  The  Hebrew  terms 
referring  to  it  are— ’■simtah,  sometimes  put  for 
clothes  generally  (Gen.  xxxv.  2,  xxxvii.  34 ; Ex.  iii. 
22,  xxii.  9 ; Deut.  x.  18;  Is.  iii.  7,  iv.  1);  beyed, 
which  is  more  usual  in  speaking  of  robes  of  a hand- 
some and  substantial  character  (Gen.  xxvii.  15,  xli. 
42;  Ex.  xxviii.  2;  1 1C.  xxii.  10  ; 2 Chr.  xviii.  9; 
Is.  lxiii.  1);  dsiith,  appropriate  to  passages  where 
covering  or  protection  is  the  prominent  idea  (Ex. 
xxii.  26 ; Job  xxvi.  6,  xxxi.  19  j ; and  lastly  llbiish, 
usual  in  poetry,  but  specially  applied  to  a warrior's 
cloak  (2  Sam.  xx.  8),  priests’  vestments  (2  K.  x. 
22),  and  royal  apparel  (Esth.  vi.  11,  viii.  15).  An- 
other term,  mad,  is  specifically  applied  to  a long 
cloak  (Judg.  iii.  16;  2 Sam.  xx.  8),  and  to  the 
priest’s  coat  (Lev.  vi.  10).  The  beyed  might  be 
worn  in  various  ways,  either  wrapjied  round  the 
body,  or  worn  over  the  shoulders,  like  a shawl, 
with  the  ends  or  “ skirts  " hanging  down  in  front; 
or  it  might  be  thrown  over  the  head,  so  as  to  con- 
ceal the  face  (2  Sam.  xv.  30  ; Esth.  vi.  12).  The 
ends  weie  skirted  with  a fringe  and  bound  with  a 
dark  purple  riband  (Nam.  xv.  38) ; it  was  confined 
at  the  waist  by  a girdle,  and  the  fold,  foimed  by 
the  overlapping  of  the  robe,  served  as  a pocket. 
The  dress  of  the  women  differed  from  that  of  the 
men  in  regard  to  the  outer  garment  , the  cithdneth 
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being  worn  equally  by  l>oth  sexes  (Gant.  v.  3). 
The  names  of  their  distinctive  robes  were  as  follows  : 
— (1)  mitpachath  (veil,  wimple,  A.  V.),  a kind  of 
shawl  (Ruth  iii.  15  ; Is.  iii.  22 ) ; (2)  ma'atdphdk 
( mantle , A.  V.),  another  kind  of  shawl  (Is.  iii.  22); 
(3)  Isaiph  (veil,  A.  V.),  probably  a light  summer 
dress  of  handsome  appearance  and  of  ample  dimen* 
sinus;  (4)  radid  (veil,  A.  V.),  a similar  robe  (Is. 
iii.  23;  Cant.  v.  7).  (5)  petkigil  ( stomacher , A. 

V.),  a term  of  doubtful  origin,  but  probably  signi- 
ficant of  a gay  holiday  dress  (Is.  iii.  24);  (6) 
(jdtjonim  (Is.  iii.  23),  also  a doubtful  word,  pro- 
bably means,  as  in  the  A.  V.,  glasses.  The  gar- 
ments of  females  wcie  terminated  by  an  ample 


Fl|f.  3-— Au  Kjyjition  Woiimu.  (Lane.) 


bonier  or  tringe  (skirls,  A.  V.),  which  concealed  the 
feet  (Is.  xlvii.  2 ; Jer.  xiii.  22).  Figs.  3 and  4 illus- 
trate some  of  the  |)oculinritie.s  of  female  dress ; the 


Fi|f.  4.  A v.  urn  n 11  of  tlio  •ntiilicrn  pro  * lure  of  I’ppor  Bjjypt 
(Lane.) 

former  is  an  Egyptian  woman  (in  her  walking 
diess) ; the  latter  represents  a dress,  probably  of 
great  antiquity,  still  worn  by  the  peasants  in  the 


south  of  Egypt.  Having  now  completed  our  de- 
scription of  Hebrew  dress,  we  add  a few  remarks 
relative  to  the  selection  of  equivalent  terms  in  our 
own  language.  Cctkoncth  a ns  Wei's  in  many  re- 
sj>ects  to  “ frock.”  In  the  sacerdotal  dress  a more 
technical  term  might  be  used : “ vestment,”  in  its 
specific  sense  as  = the  chasuble,  or  casula  would 
represent  it  very  aptly.  J Ifil  may  pei  hnps  be  best 
rendered  "gown.”  In  sacerdotal  dress  "alb” 
exactly  meets  it.  Adderetk  answers  in  several 
respects  to  " pelisse,”  although  this  term  is  now 
applied  almost  exclusively  to  lemnle  dress.  Sadin 
= " linen  wrapper.”  Simla/t  we  would  render 
“ garment,”  and  in  the  plural  “ clothes,”  as  the 
broadest  term  of  the  kind  ; beged  “ vestment,”  as 
being  of  superior  quality  ; lebvsh  “ rol>c,"  as  still 
superior;  mad  “cloak,”  as  being  long;  and  mal- 
biish  “ dresi,”  in  the  specific  sense  in  which  the 
term  is  not  unlrequeiitly  used  as  = fine  diess.  In 
female  costume  mitpachath  might  be  rendci-ed 
‘•shawl,”  ma'aluphuh  “mantle,”  tsd’iph  “hand- 
some dress,”  radid  “cloak.”  The  dresses  of  fo- 
reign nations  are  occasionally  referred  to  in  the 
Bible;  that  of  the  Persians  is  described  in  Dan.  iii. 
21  in  teims  which  have  been  variously  understood, 
but  which  may  be  identified  in  the  following  man- 
ner:— (1)  The  s.irbalin  (A.  V.  “coats”)  or 
drawers,  which  were  the  distinctive  feature  in  tlie 
Persian  ns  compared  with  the  Hebrew  dress ; (2 ) 
the  patlUh  (A.V.  “ hosen  ”)  or  inner  tunic  ; (3) 
the  carbeld  (A.  V.  “ hat  ”)  or  upper  tunic,  corve- 
'ponding  to  the  mcil  of  the  Hebrews ; (4)  the 
lebush  (A.  V.  “ garment”)  or  cloak,  which  was 
worn,  like  tiic  beged,  over  all.  In  addition  to  these 
terms,  we  have  notice  of  a robe  of  state  of  fine  linen, 
tacric,  so  called  from  its  ample  dimensions  (Estli. 
viii.  15).  The  references  to  Greek  or  Roman  dress 
are  few  : the  xAa/xvr  (2  Macc.  xii.  35  ; Matt,  xxvii. 
28)  was  either  the  palpdainentum,  the  military 
scarf  of  the  Roman  soldiery,  or  the  Greek  chlamys 
itself,  which  was  introduced  under  the  Emperors : 
it  was  especially  worn  by  othceis.  The  travelling 
cloak  referral  to  by  St.  Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  13)  is 
generally  identified  with  the  Roman  paenula,  of 
whicli  it  may  be  a corruption.  It  is,  however, 
otherwise  explained  as  a travelling  case  for  carrying 
clothes  or  books.— 4.  Special  usages  relating  to 
i-lress.  The  length  of  the  dress  rendered  it  incon- 
venient for  active  exercise;  hence  the  outer  gar- 
ments were  either  left  in  the  house  by  a person 
working  close  by '"Matt.  xxiv.  18)  or  were  thrown 
oil'  when  the  occasion  arose  (Mark  x.  50  ; John  xiii. 
4;  Acts  vii.  58),  qr,  if  this  was  not  possible,  as  in 
the  case  of  a person  travelling,  they  were  giniwl 
up  (1  K.  xviii.  46  ; 2 K.  iv.  29,  ix.  1 ; 1 Pet.  i. 
13) ; on  entering  a house  the  upper  garment  was 
probably  Inid  aside  and  resumed  on  going  out  (Acts 
xii.  8).  In  a sitting  posture,  the  garments  con- 
cealer! the  feet ; this  was  held  to  be  an  act  of  rever- 
ence (Is.  vi.  2).  The  number  of  suits  pos>cssed  by 
the  Hebrews  was  considerable : a single  suit  con- 
sisted of  an  under  and  upper  garment.  The  pre- 
sentation of  a rabe  in  many  instances  nmounted  t» 
instillation  or  investiture  (Gen.  xii.  42 ; Esth.  viii. 
15;  Is.  xxii.  21);  on  the  other  hand,  taking  it 
away  amounted  to  dismissal  from  office  (2  Macc.  iv. 
38).  The  production  of  the  best  robe  was  a mark 
of  specinl  honour  in  a household  (Luke  xv.  22). 
The  number  of  robes  thus  received  or  kept  in  store 
for  presents  was  very  huge,  and  formed  one  of  the 
main  elements  of  wealth  in  the  East  (Job  xxvii.  lti  ; 
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Matt.  vi.  19 ; James  v.  2),  so  that  to  have  clothing 
— to  be  wealthy  and  powerful  (Is.  iii.  6,  7).  On 
grand  oceisions  the  entertainer  offered  becoming 
robes  to  his  guests.  The  business  of  making  clothes 
devolved  upon  women  in  a family  (Prov.  ixxi.  22  ; 
Acts  ix.  39; ; little  art  was  requires l in  w’hat  we 
may  term  the  tailoring  department ; the  "arments 
mme  forth  tor  the  most  {>art  ready  made  from  the 
loom,  so  that  the  weaver  supplantwl  the  tailor. 

Drink,  Strong.  The  Hebrew  term  shecar,  in 
its  etymological  sense,  applies  to  any  beverage  that 
had  intoxicating  qualities.  We  may  infer  from 
Cant.  viii.  2 that  the  Hebrews  were  in  the  habit 
of  expressing  the  juice  of  other  fruits  besides  the 
grape  for  the  purpose  of  making  wine ; the  pome- 
granate, which  is  there  noticed,  was  probably  one 
out  of  many  fruits  So  uses).  With  regard  to  the 
application  of  the  term  in  later  times  we  have  the 
explicit  statement  of  Jerome,  as  well  as  other  sources 
of  information,  from  which  we  may  state  that  the 
following  beverages  were  known  to  the  Jews: — 1. 
Beer,  which  was  largely  consumed  in  Egypt  under 
the  name  of  zythus,  and  was  thence  introduced  into 
Palestine.  It  was  made  of  barley ; certain  herbs, 
such  as  lupin  and  skirrett,  were  used  as  substitutes 
lor  hops.  2.  Cider,  which  is  noticed  in  the  Mishua 
as  apptc-icine.  3.  Honey-wine,  of  which  there  were 
two  sorts,  one,  consisting  of  a mixture  of  wine, 
honey,  and  pepper ; the  other  n decoction  of  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  termed  di'ntsh  (honey)  by  the 
Hebrews,  and  dibs  by  the  modern  Syrians.  4.  Date - 
trine,  which  was  also  manufactured  in  Egypt.  It 
was  made  by  mashing  the  fruit  in  water  in  certain 
proportions.  5.  Various  other  fruits  and  vegetables 
are  enumerated  by  Pliny  as  supplying  materials 
lor  factitious  or  home-made  wine,  such  as  ligs, 
millet,  the  carob  fruit,  &e.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  Hebrews  applied  raisins  to  this  purpose  in 
the  simple  manner  followed  by  the  Arabians,  viz., 
by  putting  them  iti  jars  of  water  and  buiying  them 
in  the  ground  until  lermentation  takes  place. 

Dromedary.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  Heb.  woids  becer  or  bicrah,  recesh  and  ram- 
viac.  As  to  the  two  former  terms,  see  under  Camf.l. 
1.  Recesh,  is  variously  interpreted  in  our  veision 
by  “ dromedaries  ” ( 1 K.  iv.  28),  **  mules  ” ( Esth. 
viii.  10,  14),  “swift  beasts”  (Mic.  i.  13).  There 
feems  to  be  no  doubt  that  it  denotes  “ a superior 
kind  of  horse.”  2.  Jiaminac  (Esth.  viii.  10)  is  pro- 
perly a “ mare.” 

Drueil  la,  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  (Acts 
xii.  1,  19  if.)  and  Cyprus.  She  was  at  first  bc- 
trothel  to  Antiochus  Epiphaues,  prince  of  Com* 
magene,  but  was  married  to  Azizus,  king  of  Emesa. 
Soon  after,  Felix,  procurator  of  Judaea,  brought 
about  her  seduction  by  means  of  the  Cyprian  sor- 
cerer Simon,  and  took  her  as  his  wife.  In  Acts 
xxiv.  24,  we  find  her  in  company  with  Felix  at 
Caesarea.  Felix  had  by  Drusilla  a sou  named 
Agrippa,  who,  together  with  his  mother,  perished 
ira  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  under  Titus. 

Dulcimer  'Heb.  Suinphoniah),  a musical  instru- 
ment, mentioned  in  Daniel,  iii.  3,  15.  Rabbi  Saadia 
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Gaon  describes  the  Suinphoniah  as  the  bag-pipe, 
an  opinion  adopted  by  the  majority  of  biblical 
critics.  The  same  instrument  is  still  in  use  amongst 
peasants  in  the  N.W.  of  Asia  and  in  Southern  Eu- 
rope, where  it  is  known  by  the  similar  name  Sam- 
pogna  or  Znmpogna.  With  respect  to  the  etymology 
of  tlie  word  a great  difference  of  opinion  prevails. 

Dumah,  a son  of  Islunael,  most  probably  the 
founder  of  an  Ishmaelite  tribe  of  Arabia,  and  thence 


the  name  of  the  principal  place,  or  district,  inha- 
bited by  that  tribe  (Gen.  xxv.  14;  1 Chr.  i.  30; 
Is.  xxi.  11).  The  name  of  a town  in  the  north- 
western part  of  the  peninsula,  Doomat-el-J endel , is 
held  by  Gesenius  and  others  to  hnve  been  thus  de- 
rived. It  signifies  “ Dumah  of  the  stones  or  blocks 
of  stone,”  and  seems  to  indicate  that  the  place  was 
built  of  unhewn  or  Cyclopean  masonry,  similar  to 
that  of  very  ancient  structures. 

Dn'mah,  a city  in  the  mountainous  district  of 
Judah,  near  Hebron  (Josh.  xv.  52).  Robinson 
passer!  the  ruins  of  a village  called  ed-Daumeh,  tl 
miles  south-west  of  Hebrou,  and  this  may  possibly 
tie  Dumah. 

Dung.  The  uses  of  dung  were  twofold,  as  ma- 
nure, and  as  fuel.  The  manure  consisted  either  of 
straw  steeped  in  liquid  manure  (Is.  xxv.  10),  or 
the  sweepings  (Is.  v.  25)  of  the  streets  and  roads, 
which  weie  carefully  removed  from  about  the 
houses  nnd  collected  in  heaps  outside  the  walls  of 
the  towns  at  fixed  spots  (hence  the  dung-gate  at 
Jerusalem,  Nch.  ii.  13),  and  thence  removed  in  due 
course  to  the  fields.  The  mode  of  applying  manure 
to  tiees  was  by  digging  holes  about  their  roots  and 
inserting  it  (Luke  xiii.  81,  ns  still  practised  in 
Southern  Italy.  In  the  case  of  sacrifices  the  dung 
was  burnt  outside  the  camp  (Ex.  xxix.  14;  Lev. 
iv.  11,  viii.  17;  Num.  xix.  5):  hence  the  extreme 
opprobrium  of  the  threat  in  Mai.  ii.  3.  Particular 
directions  were  laid  down  iu  the  law  to  enforce 
cleanliness  with  regard  to  human  ordure  (Dent, 
xxiii.  12  ff.) : it  was  the  grossest  insult  to  torn  a 
man's  house  into  a receptacle  for  it  (2  K.  x.  27  ; 
Ezr.  vi.  1 1 ; Don.  ii.  5,  iii.  29,  “ dunghill  ” A.  V.)  ; 
public  establishments  of  that  nature  are  still  found 
in  the  Large  towns  of  the  East.  The  difficulty  of 
procuring  fuel  in  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  has 
made  dung  iu  all  ages  valuable  as  a substitute : it 
was  probably  user!  for  heating  ovens  and  for  baking 
cakes  (Ez.  iv.  12,  15),  the  equable  heat,  which  it 
produced,  adapting  it  peculiarly  for  the  latter  opera- 
tion. Cow’s  nnd  camel’s  dung  is  still  used  for  a 
similar  purpose  by  the  Bedouins. 

Dungeon.  [ I ’rison.] 

Du  ra,  the  plain  where  Nebuchadnezzar  set  up 
the  golden  image  (Dan.  iii.  1),  has  been  sometimes 
identified  with  a tract  a little  below  Tekrit,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  where  the  name  Dur  is  still 
found.  M.  Oppert  places  the  plain  (or,  as  he  calls  it, 
the  “ valley  ”)  of  Dura  to  the  south-east  of  Babylon 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  mound  of  Dowair  or  Duair. 
Duat.  [Mourning.] 
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Eagle  (Heb.  nesher).  The  Hebrew  word,  which 
occurs  frequently  in  the  0.  T.,  may  denote  a par- 
ticular species  of  the  Falconidae,  as  in  Lev.  xi.  13; 
Detit.  xiv.  12,  where  the  nesher  is  distinguished 
from  the  ossifrage,  osprey , and  other  raptatorial 
birds ; but  the  term  is  used  also  to  express  the 
griffon  vulture  ( Vultur  fulctis)  in  two  or  three 
passages.  At  least  four  distinct  kinds  of  eagles  have 
lieen  observed  in  Palestine,  viz.  the  golden  eagle 
( Aquila  Chrymttos),  the  spotted  eagle  (A.  naevia), 
the  commonest  species  in  the  rocky  districts  (see  Ibis, 
i.  23),  the  imperial  eagle  (Aquila  Ifcliaca),  and  the 
very  common  Cirraetos  galticus,  which  preys  ou 
the  numerous  reptilia  of  Palestine.  The  Heb.  nesher 
may  stand  for  any  of  these  different  species,  though 
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perhaps  more  particular  reference  to  the  golden  and 
imperial  eagles  and  the  griffon  vulture  may  be  in- 
tended. The  passage  in  Mic.  i.  lt>,  “Enlarge  thy 
baldness  as  the  eagle,”  has  been  understood  by 
Bochart  and  others  to  refer  to  the  eagle  at  the  time 
of  its  moulting  iu  the  spring.  But  if  the  nesher  is 
supposed  to  denote  the  griffon  vulture  ( Yuititr 
fulvus),  the  simile  is  peculiiirly  appropriate,  for  the 
whole  head  and  nock  of  this  bin!  are  destitute  of 
true  feathers.  The  “ eagles  ” of  Matt.  xxiv.  28, 
Luke  xvii.  37,  may  include  the  Vultur  fulvus  and 
Neophron  perenopterm ; though,  as  eagles  fre- 
quently prey  upon  dead  bodies,  there  is  no  necessity 
to  restrict  the  Greek  word  to  the  Vulturidae.  The 
figure  of  an  eagle  is  now  and  has  been  long  a 
favourite  military  ensign.  The  Persians  so  em- 
ployed it ; a fact  which  illustrates  the  passage  in  Is. 
xlvi.  11.  The  same  bird  was  similarly  employed 
by  the  Assyrians  and  tire  Homans. 


Jquila  Utliaea. 


E'anes,  1 Esd.  ix.  21,  a name  which  stands  in 
the  place  of  Harjm,  Maaseiah,  and  Elijah,  in 
the  parallel  list  of  Ezra  x. 

Earnest  (2  Cor.  i.  22,  v.  5 ; Eph.  i.  14).  The 
equivalent  in  the  original  is  apf>a0u>r,  a Graecised 
form  of  tire  Heb.  ’eraMn,  which  was  introduced 
by  the  Phoenicians  into  Greece,  and  also  into  Italy, 
where  it  reappears  under  the  forms  arrhabo  and 
arr/ut.  It  may  again  be  traced  in  the  French 
arrhes,  and  in  the  old  English  expression  Earl’s 
or  Arles  money.  Tire  Hebrew  word  was  used  gen- 
erally for  pledge  (Gen.  xxxviii.  17),  and  itr  its 
cognate  forms  for  surety  (Prov,  xvii.  18)  and  host- 
age (2  K.  xiv.  14).  The  Greek  derivative,  how- 
ever, acquired  a more  technical  sense  as  signifying 
the  deposit  paid  by  the  purchaser  on  entering  into 
an  agreement  for  tire  purchase  of  any  thing. 

Earrings.  The  word  nezem,  by  which  these 
ornaments  are  usually  described,  is  unfortunately 
ambiguous,  originally  referring  to  the  nose-ring  (as 
its  root  indicates),  and  thence  transferred  to  the  ear- 
ring. The  material  of  which  earrings  were  made 
was  generally  gold  (Ex.  xxxii.  2),  and  their  form  cir- 
cular. They  were  worn  by  women  and  by  youth 
of  both  sexes  (Ex.  1.  c.).  It  has  been  inferred  from 
the  passage  quoted,  and  from  Judg.  viii.  24,  that  they 
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were  not  worn  by  men : these  passages  are,  however, 
by  no  means  conclusive.  The  earring  appears  to  have 
been  regarded  with  superstitious  reverence  i»s  an  amu- 
let. On  this  account  they  were  suiTendcred  along 
with  the  idols  by  Jacob’s  household  (Gen.  xxxv.4). 
Chardin  describes  earrings,  with  talismnnic  figures 
and  characters  on  them,  as  still  existing  in  the  East. 
Jewels  were  sometimes  attached  to  the  rings.  The 
size  of  the  earriugs  still  worn  in  eastern  countries  far 
exceeds  what  is  usual  among  ourselves ; hence  they 
formed  a handsome  present  (Job  xlii.  11),  or  offering 
to  the  service  of  God  (Num.  xxxi.  50). 


Egyptian  Earrings,  from  Witklnaon. 


Earth.  The  term  is  used  in  two  widely  different 
senses:  (1)  for  the  material  of  which  the  earth’s 
surface  is  composed ; (2)  as  the  name  of  the  planet 
on  which  man  dwells.  The  Hebrew  language  dis- 
criminates between  these  two  by  the  use  of  separate 
terms,  Adamah  for  the  former,  Erets  for  the  latter. 
As  the  two  are  essentially  distinct  we  slrnll  notice 
them  separately.— I.  Adamah  is  the  earth  in  the 
sense  of  soil  or  ground,  particularly  as  being  sus- 
ceptible of  cultivation.  The  earth  supplied  the 
elementary  substance  of  which  man’s  body  was 
formed,  and  the  terms  adam  and  adamah  are 
brought  into  juxtaposition,  implying  an  etymolo- 
gical connexion  (Gen.  ii.  7).— -II.  Erets  is  applied 
in  a more  or  less  extended  sense: — 1.  to  the  whole 
world  (Gen.  i.  1);  2.  to  land  as  opposed  to  sea 
(Gen.  i.  10) ; 3.  to  a country  (Gen.  xxi.  32) ; 4.  to 
a plot  of  ground  (Gen.  xxiii.  15);  and  5.  to  the 
ground  on  which  a man  stands  (Gen.  xxxiii.  3). 
The  two  former  senses  alone  concern  us,  the  first 
involving  an  inquiry  into  the  opinions  of  the  He- 
brews on  Cosmogony,  the  second  on  Geography.— 
I.  Cosmogony. — The  views  of  the  Hebrews  on 
this  subject  are  confessedly  imperfect  and  obscure. 
1.  The  earth  was  regarded  not  only  as  the  central 
point  of  the  universe,  but  as  the  universe  itself, 
every  other  body — the  heavens,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars — being  subsidiary  to,  and,  as  it  were,  the  com- 
plement of  the  earth.  The  Hebrew  language  has 
no  expression  equivalent  to  our  universe ; “ the 
heavens  and  the  earth”  (Gen.  i.  1,  xiv.  19;  Ex. 
xxxi.  17)  has  been  regarded  as  such ; but  it  is  clear 
that  the  heavens  were  looked  upon  as  a necessary 
adjunct  of  the  earth — the  curtain  of  the  tent  iu 
which  man  dwells  (Is.  xl.  22),  the  sphere  above 
which  fitted  the  sphere  below  (comp.  Job  xxii.  14, 
and  Is.  xl.  22)— -designed  solely  for  purposes  of 
beneficence  in  the  economy  of  the  earth.  As  with 
the  heaven  itself,  so  also  with  the  heavenly  bodies ; 
they  were  regarded  solely  as  the  ministers  of  the 
earth.  2.  The  earth  was  regarded  in  a twofold 
aspect ; in  relation  to  God,  as  the  manifestation  of 
His  infinite  attributes ; in  relation  to  man,  as  the 
scene  of  his  abode.  (1.)  The  Hebrew  cosmogony 
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is  based  upon  the  leading  principle  that  the  universe 
exists,  not  independently  of  God  by  any  necessity 
or  any  inherent  power,  nor  yet  contemporaneously 
with  God,  as  being  co-existent  with  Him,  nor  yet 
in  opposition  to  God,  as  a hostile  element,  but  de- 
pendently  upon  Him,  subsequently  to  Him,  and  in 
subjection  to  Him.  (2.)  The  earth  was  regarded 
in  relation  to  man,  and  accordingly  each  act  of 
creation  is  a preparation  of  the  earth  for  his  abode — 
light,  as  the  primary  condition  of  all  life ; the  hea- 
Tens,  for  purposes  already  detailed ; the  dry  land, 
for  his  home ; “ grass  for  the  cattle  and  herb  for 
the  service  of  man  ” (Ps.  civ.  14);  the  alternations 
of  day  and  night,  the  one  for  his  work  and  the 
other  for  his  rest  (Ps.  civ.  23);  fish,  fowl,  and 
flesh  for  his  food  ; the  beasts  of  burden,  to  lighten 
his  toil.  The  work  of  each  day  of  creation  has  its 
specific  application  to  the  requirements  and  the 
comfoits  of  man,  and  is  recorded  with  that  special 
view.  3.  Creation  was  regarded  as  a progressive 
work — a gradual  development  from  the  inferior  to 
the  superior  orders  of  things.  Thus  it  was  with  the 
earth’s  surface,  at  first  a chaotic  mass,  and  thence 
gradually  brought  into  a state  of  order  and  beauty. 
Thus  also  with  the  different  portions  of  the  uni- 
verse, the  eaith  before  the  light,  the  light  before 
the  firmament,  the  firmnment  before  the  dry  land. 
Thus  also  with  the  orders  of  living  beings ; firstly, 
plants;  secondly,  fish  and  birds;  thirdly,  cattle; 
and  lastly*  man.  4.  Order  involves  time;  a suc- 
cession of  events  implies  a succession  of  periods ; 
and  accordingly  Moses  assigns  the  work  of  creation 
to  six  days,  each  having  its  specific  portion.  The 
manner,  in  which  these  acts  are  described  as  having 
been  done,  precludes  all  idea  of  time  in  relation  to 
their  performance:  it  was  miraculous  and  instanta- 
neous: “ God  said”  and  then  “it  was.”  But  the 
progressiveness,  and  consequently  the  individuality 
of  the  acts,  does  involve  an  idea  of  time  as  elapsing 
between  the  completion  of  one  and  the  commence- 
ment of  another ; otherwise  the  work  of  creation 
would  have  resolved  itself  into  a single  continuous 
act.  The  period  nssigned  to  each  individual  act  is 
a day — the  only  period  which  represents  the  entire 
cessntiou  of  a work  through  the  interposition  of 
night.  That  a natural  day  is  represented  under 
the  expression  “evening  was  and  morning  was,” 
admits  we  think,  of  no  doubt.  The  interpretation 
that  “evening  and  morning "=:  beginning  and  end, 
is  opposed  not  only  to  the  order  in  which  the  words 
stand,  but  to  the  sense  of  the  words  elsewhere. 
5.  The  Hebrews,  though  regarding  creation  as  the 
immediate  act  of  God,  did  not  ignore  the  evi- 
dent fact  that  existing  materials  aud  intermediate 
agencies  were  employed  both  then  and  in  the  sub- 
sequent operations  of  nature.  6.  With  regard  to 
the  earth’s  body,  the  Hebrews  conceived  its  surface 
to  be  an  immense  disc,  supported  like  the  flat  roof 
of  an  Eastern  house  by  pillars  (Job  ix.  G ; Ps.  lxxv. 

which  rested  on  solid  foundations  (Job  xxxviii. 
4,  6 ; Ps.  civ.  5 ; Prov.  viii.  29)  ; but  where  those 
foundations  were  on  which  the  “ sockets  ” of  the 
pillars  rested,  none  could  tell  (Job  xxxviii.  6).  The 
more  philosophical  view  of  the  earth  being  sus- 
pended in  free  space  seems  to  be  implied  in  Job 
xxvi.  7.  Other  passages  (Ps.  xxiv.  2,  cxxxvi.  6) 
seem  to  imply  the  existence  of  a vast  subterraneous 
oceau ; the  words,  however,  are  susceptible  of  the 
sense  that  the  earth  was  elevated  above  the  level  of 
the  seas.  Beneath  the  earth’s  surface  was  sheol, 
the  hollow  place,  “ hell”  (Num.  xvi.  30;  Deut. 
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xxxii.  22 ; Job  xi.  8).  It  extended  beneath  the  sea 
(Job  xxvi.  5,  6),  and  was  thus  supposed  to  be  con- 
terminous with  the  upper  world.— II.  Geography. 
— We  shall  notice  (1 ) the  views  of  the  Hebrews  as 
to  the  form  and  size  of  the  earth,  its  natural  divi- 
sions, and  physical  features ; (2)  the  countries  into 
which  they  divided  it  and  their  progressive  ac- 
quaintance with  those  countries. — (1.)  There  seem 
to  be  traces  of  the  same  ideas  as  prevailed  among 
the  Greeks,  that  the  world  was  a disc  (Is.  xl.  22), 
bordered  by  the  ocean  (Dent.  xxx.  13;  Job  xxvi. 
10;  Ps.  cxxxix.  9;  Prov.  viii.  27),  with  Jerusalem 
as  its  centre  (Ez.  v.  5).  w'hich  was  thus  regarded, 
like  Delphi,  ns  the  navel  (Judg.  ix.  37 ; Ez.  xxxviii. 
12),  or,  according  to  another  view,  the  highest 
point  of  the  world.  But  Jerusalem  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  centre  of  the  world,  not  only  as  the  scat 
of  religious  light  aud  truth,  but  to  a certain  extent 
in  a geographical  sense.  A different  view  has  been 
gathered  from  the  expression  “ four  corners,”  as 
though  implying  the  quadrangular  shape  of  a gar- 
ment stretched  out ; but  the  term  •*  corners”  may 
be  applied  in  a metaphorical  sense  for  the  extreme 
ends  of  the  world  (Job  xxxvii.  3;  Is.  xi.  12;  Ez. 
vii.  2).  As  to  the  size  of  the  earth,  the  Hebrews 
had  but  a very  indefinite  notion.  Without  unduly 
pressing  the  langunge  of  prophecy,  it  may  be  said 
that  their  views  on  this  point  extended  but  little 
beyond  the  nations  with  which  they  came  in  con- 
tact; its  solidity  is  frequently  noticed,  its  dimen- 
sions but  seldom  (Job  xxxviii.  18  ; Is.  xlii.  5).  The 
earth  was  divided  into  four  quarters  or  regions 
corresponding  to  the  four  ]*>ints  of  the  compass; 
these  were  described  in  various  ways,  sometimes 
according  to  their  positions  relatively  to  a person 
facing  the  east,  before , behind,  the  right  hand,  and 
the  left  hand,  representing  respectively  E.,  W.,  S., 
and  N.  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9) ; sometimes  relatively  to 
the  sun’s  course,  the  rising,  the  setting  (Ps.  1.  1), 
the  brilliant  quarter  (Ez.  xl.  24),  and  the  dark 
quarter  (Ex.  xxvi.  20) ; sometimes  as  the  seat  of 
the  four  winds  (Ez.  xxxvii.  9)  ; and  sometimes  ac- 
cording to  the  physical  characteristics,  the  sea  for 
the  W.  (Gen.  xx viii.  14),  the  parched  for  the  S. 
(Ex.  xxvii.  9),  and  the  mountains  for  the  N.  (Is. 
xiii.  4).  The  north  appears  to  have  been  regarded 
as  the  highest  part  of  the  earth’s  surface,  in  conse- 
quence perhaps  of  the  mountain  ranges  which  existed 
there,  and  thus  the  heaviest  part  of  the  earth  (Job 
xxvi;  7).  The  north  was  also  the  quarter  in  which 
the  Hebrew  el-Dorado  lay,  the  land  of  gold  mines 
fJob  xxxvii.  22;  margin ; comp.  Her.  iii.  11G). — 
(2.)  We  proceed  to  give  a brief  sketch  of  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  the  Hebrews  down  to  the 
period  when  their  distinctive  names  and  ideas  were 
superseded  by  those  of  classical  writers.  Of  the 
physical  objects  noticed  we  may  make  the  follow- 
ing summary,  omitting  of  course  the  details  of  the 
geography  of  Palestine: — 1.  Seas — the  Mediterra- 
nean, which  was  termed  the  “ great  sea”  (Num. 
xxxiv.  6),  the  “sea  of  the  Philistines”  (Ex.  xxiii. 
31),  and  the  “western  sea”  (Deut.  xi.  24);  the 
Red  Sea,  under  the  names  of  the  “ sea  of  Suph  or 
sedge ” (Ex.  x.  19),  and  the  “Egyptian  sea”  (Is. 
xi.  15);  the  Dead  Sea,  under  the  names  “Salt 
Sea”  (Gen.  xiv.  3),  “ Eastern  Sea”  (Joel  ii.  20), 
and  “ Sea  of  the  Desert”  (Deut.  iv.  49)  ; and  the 
Sea  of  Chinnereth,  or  Galilee  (Num.  xxxiv.  11); 
2.  Rivers — the  Euphrates,  which  was  specifically 
“ the  river”  (Gen.  xxxi.  21),  or  “the  great  river” 
(Deut.  i.  7) ; the  Nile,  which  was  named  either 
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YSor  (Gen.  xli.  1),  or  Sihor  (Josh.  xiii.  3);  the 
Tigris,  under  the  name  of  Hiddekel  (Dan.  x.  4)  ; 
the  Chebar,  Chabora «,  a tributary  to  the  Euphrates 
(Ez.  i.  3)  ; the  Habor,  probably  the  same,  but 
sometimes  identified  with  the  C'haboras  that  falls 
into  the  Tigris  (2  K.  xvii.  6)  ; the  river  of  Egypt 
(Num.  xxxiv.  5);  and  the  rivers  of  Damascus, 
Abana  ( liarada ),  and  Pharpar  (2  Iv.  v.  12).  For 
the  Gihon  and  Pison  (Gen.  ii.  11,  13),  see  Eden. 
3.  Mountain* — Ararat  or  Armenia  (Gen.  viii.  4); 
Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  2)  ; Iloreb  (Ex.  iii.  1)  ; llor  (Num. 
xx.  22;  near  Petra ; Lebanon  (Dent.  iii.  25) ; and 
Sephar  (Gen.  x.  30)  in  Arabia.  The  distribution 
of  the  nations  over  the  face  of  the  earth  is  system- 
atically described  in  Gen.  x„  to  which  account  sub- 
sequent, though  not  very  important,  additions  are 
made  in  caps.  xxv.  and  xxxvi.,  and  in  the  pro- 
phetical ami  historical  books.  Although  the  table 
in  Gen.  x.  is  essentially  ethnographical,  yet  the  geo- 
graphical element  is  also  strongly  developed:  the 
writer  had  in  his  mind’s  eye  not  only  the  descent 
but  the  resilience  of  the  various  nations.  Some  of 
the  names  indeed  seem  to  be  purely  geographical 
designations.  Commencing  from  the  west,  the 
“ isles  of  the  Gentiles,”  t.  c.  the  coasts  and  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  were  occupied  by  the 
Japhetites  iu  the  following  order: — Javan,  the  Io- 
nians,  iu  parts  of  Greece  nnd  Asia  Minor  ; Eli- 
shah,  perhaps  the  Acoliims,  in  the  same  countries  ; 
Dodanim,  the  Dardani,  in  Illyricuin;  Tims  in 
Thrace;  Kittim,  at  Citium,  in  Cyprus;  Ashkenaz 
in  Phrygia;  Gomel-  in  Cappadocia,  and  Tarshish 
in  Cilicia.  In  the  north,  Tubal,  the  Tibareni,  in 
Pontus  ; Meshech.  the  Moschici  in  Colchis;  Magog, 
Gojarcne,  in  northern  Armenia ; Tognrmah  in  Ar- 
menia ; an  l Madai  in  Media.  The  Hamites  iepre- 
sent  the  southern  parts  of  the  known  world.  This 
sketch  is  filled  up,  ns  far  as  regards  northern 
Arabia,  by  a subsequent  account,  iu  cap.  xxv.,  of 
the  settlement  of  the  descendants  of  Abraham  by 
Keturnh  and  of  Ishmacl.  The  countries,  however, 
to  which  historical  interest  attaches  are  Mesopo- 
tamia nnd  Egypt.  The  hereditary  connexion  of  the 
Hebrews  with  the  former  of  these  districts,  and  the 
importance  of  the  dynasties  which  bore  sway  in  it, 
make  it  by  far  the  most  prominent  feature  iu  the 
map  of  the  ancient  world.  The  Egyptian  captivity 
introduces  to  our  notice  some  of  the  localities  in 
Lower  Egypt,  viz.  the  province  of  Goshen,  and  the 
towns  Raineses  (Gen.  xlvii.  11; ; On,  Heliopolis 
(Gen.  xli.  45);  Pithom,  J’atumusi  (Ex.  i.  11); 
and  Migdol,  Maijdoluini  (Ex.  xiv.  2).  It  .is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  amount  of  infonnation  which 
the  Heorews  derived  from  the  Phoenicians ; but 
there  can  lie  no  doubt  that  it  was  from  them  that 
they  learned  the  route  to  Opbir,  nnd  that  they  also 
became  acquainted  with  the  positions  and  produc- 
tions of  a great  number  of  regions  comparatively 
unknown.  From  Ez.  xxvii.  we  may  form  some 
idea  of  the  extended  ideas  of  geography  which  the 
Hebiews  had  obtained.  The  progress  of  informa- 
tion on  the  side  of  Africa  is  clearly  marked : the 
distinction  between  Upper  nnd  Lower  Egypt  is 
shown  by  the  application  of  the  name  Patinos  to 
the  former  (Ez.  xxix.  14).  Memphis,  the  capital 
of  Lower  Egypt,  is  first  mentioned  in  Hosca  (ix.  G) 
under  the  name  Moph,  and  afterwards  frequently 
.as  Noph  (Is.  xix.  13) ; Thebes,  the  capital  of  Upjier 
Egypt,  at  a later  i>eriod,  as  No-Ammon  (Nnh.  iii. 
8;  and  No  (Jcr.  xlvi.  25)  ; and  the  distant  Syene 
(Ez.  xxix.  10).  Several  other  towns  are  noticed  in 


the  Delta.  The  ware  with  the  Assyrians  and  Ba- 
bylonians, and  the  captivities  which  followed,  bring 
us  back  again  to  the  geography  of  the  East.  Inci- 
dental notice  is  taken  of  several  important  places 
in  counexion  with  these  events.  The  names  of 
Persia  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  20)  and  India  (Esth.  i.  1) 
now  occur:  whether  the  far-distant  China  is  no- 
ticed at  an  earlier  period  under  the  name  Sinini 
(Is.  xlix.  12)  admits  of  doubt.  The  names  of 
Gieece  and  Italy  are  hardly  noticed  in  Hebrew  geo- 
graphy: the  earliest  notice  of  the  former,  subse- 
quently to  Gen.  x.,  occurs  in  Is.  lxvi.  19,  under  the 
name  of  Javan.  If  Italy  is  described  at  all,  it  is 
under  the  name  Chittim  (Dan.  xi.  30).  In  the 
Mnccnbacan  era  the  classical  names  came  into  com- 
mon use  ; nnd  hencefoi-ward  the  geography  of  the 
Bible,  as  far  as  foreign  lands  are  concerned,  is  ab- 
sorbed in  the  wider  field  of  classical  geography. 

Earthenware.  [Potteiiy.] 

Earthquake.  Earthquakes,  more  or  less  violent, 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Palestine,  as  might  be 
expected  from  the  numerous  traces  of  volcanic 
agency  visible  in  the  features  of  that  country.  The 
recorded  instances,  however,  are  but  tew ; the  most 
remarkable  occurred  in  the  reign  cf  Uzziah  (Am.  i. 
1 ; Zech.  xiv.  5),  which  Josephus  connected  with 
the  sacrilege  and  consequent  punishment  of  that 
monarch  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  16  fb).  From  Zech.  xiv. 
4 we  are  led  to  infer  that  a great  convulsion  took 
place  at  this  time  in  the  Mount  of  Olives,  the 
mountain  being  split  so  as  to  leave  a valley  between 
its  summits.  Josephus  records  something  of  the 
sort,  but  his  account  is  by  no  means  clear.  We 
cannot  but  think  that  the  two  accounts  have  the 
same  foundation,  and  that  the  Mount  of  Olives 
was  really  affected  by  the  earthquake.  An  earth- 
quake occurred  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour’s  cruci- 
fixion (Matt,  xxvii.  51-54),  which  may  be  deemed 
miraculous  rather  from  the  conjunction  of  circum- 
stances than  from  the  nature  of  the  phenomenon 
itself.  Earthquakes  are  not  unfieqnently  accom- 
panied by  fissures  of  the  earth’s  surface;  instances 
of  this  are  recorded  in  connexion  with  the  destruc- 
tion of  Korah  and  his  company  (Num.  xvi.  32), 
and  at  the  time  of  our  Lord's  death  (Matt,  xxvii. 
51) ; the  former  may  be  paralleled  by  a similar  oc- 
currence at  Oppido  in  Calabria  a.D.  1783,  where 
the  earth  opened  to  the  extent  of  500,  and  a depth 
of  more  than  200  feet. 

Ea*t.  The  Hebrew  terms,  descriptive  of  the 
cast,  differ  in  idea,  nnd,  to  a certain  extent,  in 
application  ; (1)  kedem  properly  means  that  which 
is  before  or  in  front  of  a person,  nnd  was  applied  to 
the  cast  from  the  custom  of  turning  in  that  direc- 
tion when  describing  the  points  of  the  comjiass, 
before,  behind,  the  right  and  the  left,  representing 
respectively  E„  W.,  S.,  and  N.  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9) ; 
(2)  mizrach  means  the  place  of  the  sun’s  rising. 
Bearing  in  mind  this  etymological  distinction,  it  is 
natural  that  kedem  should  be  used  when  the  four 
quarters  of  the  world  are  described  (as  in  Gen.  xiii. 
14,  xxviii.  14;  Job  xxiii.  8,  9;  Ez.  xlvii.  18  ff.), 
and  mizrach  when  the  east  is  only  distinguished 
from  the  vest  (Josh.  xi.  3 ; Ps.  1.  1,  ciii.  12,  cxiii. 
3 ; Zech.  viii.  7),  or  from  some  other  one  quarter 
(Dan.  viii.  9,  xi.  44  ; Am.  viii.  12);  exceptions  to 
this  usage  occur  in  Ps.  evii.  3,  and  Is.  xliii.  5, 
each,  however,  admitting  of  explanation.  Again. 
kedem  is  used  in  a strictly  geographical  sense  to 
describe  a spot  or  country  immediately  before 
another  in  an  easterly  direction  ; heuce  it  occurs  in 
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•uch  passages  as  Gen.  ii.  8,  iii-  24,  xi.  2,  xiii.  11, 
xxv.  6 ; and  hence  the  subsequent  application  of  the 
term,  as  a proper  name  (Gen.  xxv.  6,  eastward, 
vnto  the  l and  of  Krdem),  to  the  lands  lying  imme- 
diately  eastward  of  Palestine,  viz.  Arabia,  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Babylonia ; on  the  other  hand  mizracJi  is 
used  of  the  far  east  with  a less  definite  signification 
(Is.  xli.  2,  25,  xliii.  5,  xlvi.  11). 

Easter.  The  occurrence  of  this  word  in  the  A.  V. 
of  Act*  xii.  4,  is  chiefly  noticeable  as  an  example  of 
the  want  of  consistency  in  the  translator*.  In  the 
earlier  English  versions  Easter  had  been  frequently 
used  as  the  translation  of  ir a<r^a.  At  the  last  revi- 
sion Passover  was  substituted  in  ail  passages  but 

thi?.  [Passover.] 

East  Wind.  [Winds.] 

Ebal.  1.  One  of  the  *ons  of  Shobnl  the  son  of 
Seir  (Geo.  xxx vi.  23  ; 1 Chr.  i.  40).— 2.  OBAL  the 
son  of  Joktnn  (1  Chr.  i.  22;  comp.  Gen.  x.  28). 

E bal,  Mount,  a mount  in  the  promised  land, 
on  which,  according  to  the  command  of  Moses,  the 
Israelites  were,  niter  their  entrance  on  the  promised 
land,  to  “ put  ” the  curse  which  should  tall  upon 
them  if  they  disobeyed  the  commandments  of  Je- 
hovah. The  blessing  consequent  on  obedience  was 
to  be  similarly  localised  on  Mount  Gerizim  (l>eut. 
xi.  26-29).  Where  then  were  Ebal  and  Gerizim 
situated  ? The  all  but  unanimous  reply  to  this  is, 
that  they  are  tho  mounts  which  form  the  sides  of 
the  fertile  valley  in  which  lies  Nablus,  the  ancient 
SriF.cn km — Ebal  on  the  north  and  Geijzim  on  the 
south.  (1.)  It  is  plain  that  they  were  situated 
near  together,  with  a valley  between.  (2.»  Gerizim 
was  very  near  Shechcm  (Judg.  ix.  7),  and  in  Jo- 
sephus’s time  the  names  apjieai  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  mounts,  which  were  then,  as  now, 
Ebnl  on  the  north  and  Gerizim  on  the  south.  Eu- 
sebius and  Jerome  place  them  in  the  Jordan  valley, 
near  Gilgal;  but  they  speak  merely  from  hearsay. 
It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  most  serious  varia- 
tions between  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentnteuch 
and  the  Samaritan  text,  is  in  reference  to  Ebal  and 
Gerizim.  In  Dent,  xxvii.  4,  the  Samaritan  has  Ge- 
rizim, while  the  Hebrew  (as  in  A.  V.)  has  Ebal, 
as  the  mount  on  which  the  altar  to  Jehovah,  aud 
the  inscription  of  the  law  were  to  be  erected.  Upon 
this  basis  they  ground  the  sanctity  of  Gerizim  and 
the  authenticity  of  the  temple  and  holy  place, 
which  did  exist  and  still  exist  there.  Two  points 
may  merely  l>c  glanced  at  here  which  have  appa- 
rently escaped  notice.  1.  Both  agree  that  Ebal 
was  the  mount  on  which  the  cursings  were  to  rest, 
Gerizim  that  for  the  blessings.  It  appears  incon- 
sistent, that  Ebal,  the  mount  of  caning,  should  be 
the  site  of  the  altar  and  the  record  of  the  law, 
while  Gerizim,  the  mount  of  blessing,  should  remain 
unoccupied  by  a sanctuary  of  any  kind.  2.  Taking 
into  account  the  known  predilection  of  Orientals 
lor  ancient  rites  on  which  to  fix  their  sanctuaries, 
it  is  more  easy  to  believe  (in  the  nbsence  of  any 
evidence  to  the  contrary)  that  in  building  their 
temple  on  Gerizim,  the  Samaritans  were  making 
ute  of  a spot  already  enjoying  a reputation  for 
sanctity,  than  that  they  built  on  a place  upon 
which  the  curse  was  Laid  in  the  records  which  they 
received  equally  with  the  Jews.  Thus  the  very 
fact  of  the  occupation  of  Gerizim  by  the  Samaritans 
would  seem  an  argument  for  its  original  sanctity. 
The  structure  of  Gerizim  is  nummulftic  limestone 
with  occasional  outcrops  of  igneous  rock,  and  that  of 
Ebal  is  probably  similar.  At  its  base  above  the 
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valley  of  Nablfts  are  numerous  caves  and  sepulchral 
excavations.  The  modem  name  of  Ebal  is  aitti  S<i- 
hmiyah , from  a Mohammedan  female  saint,  whose 
tomb  is  standing  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  ridge,  a 
little  before  the  highest  point  is  reached. 

Ebed,  1.  ( many  M.sS.,  and  tire  Syr.  and  Arab. 
Versions,  have  EbbRj,  father  of  Gaal,  who  with 
his  biethren  assisted  the  men  of  Shechem  in  their 
revolt  against  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.  26,  28,  30, 
31,  35).— 2.  Son  of  Jonathan;  one  of  the  Benc- 
Adm  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr. 
viii.  6h  In  1 Ksdrns  the  name  is  given  Obeth. 

Eb  ed-Mel  cch,  an  Aethiopian  eunuch  in  the 
service  of  king  Zedekiah,  through  whoso  inter- 
ference Jeremiah  was  released  from  prison  (Jer. 
xxxviii.  7 ff..  xxxix.  15  ff.).  His  name  seems  to  be 
an  official  title  = Kvruft  slave , i.  e.  minister. 

Eb  en-e  zer  (**  the  stone  of  help  ”),  a stone  set 
up  by  Samuel  altera  signal  defeat  of  the  Philistines, 
as  a memorial  of  the  “ help  ” received  on  the  occa- 
sion from  Jehovah  (1  8am.  vii.  12).  Its  position 
is  carefully  defined  as  between  MlZPEH  and  SbeK. 
Neither  of  these  points  however,  has  been  identified 
with  any  ceitainty — the  latter  not  at  all. 

Eber.  L Son  of  Salah,  and  great-grandson  of 
Shorn  (Gen.  x.  24;  1 Chr.  i.  19).  For  confusion 
between  Eber  and  Heber  see  H eber.— 2.  Son  of 
Elpnal  and  descendant  of  Sh&hamim  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  12).— 3.  A priest  in  the 
days  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  20). 

Ebi'asaph,  a Kohathite  Levite  of  the  family  of 
Korab,  one  of  the  for  efkthers  of  the  prophet  Samuel 
and  of  Heman  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  23,  37).  The 
same  man  is  probably  intended  in  ix.  1 9.  The  name 
apfiears  also  to  be  identical  with  Abiasaph,  and 
in  one  passage  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1)  to  be  abbreviated  to 
Asaph. 


JhhNpjn*  JbiMMw 


Ebony  (Heb.  holmtm)  occurs  only  in  Ez.  xxvii. 
15,  as  one  of  the  valuable  commodifies  imported 
into  Tyre  by  the  men  of  Dedan.  The  best  kind  of 
ebony  is  yielded  by  the  Diospyros  ebenum,  a tree 
which  grows  in  Ceylon  and  Southern  India ; but 
there  are  many  trees  of  the  natural  order  Ebenaceae 
which  produce  this  material.  There  is  every  reason 
for  believing  that  the  ebony  afforded  by  the  Dios- 
pyros eb enum  was  imported  from  India  or  Ceylon 
by  Phoenician  trailers;  though  it  is  equally  pro- 
bable tli at  the  Tyrian  merchants  were  supplied 
with  ebony  from  trees  which  grew  in  Ethiopia.  It 
is  not  known  what  tree  yielded  the  Ethiopian  ebony. 
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Ebro'nali.  [Abroxah.] 

Eca’nus,  oue  of  the  five  swift  scribes  who  at- 
tended on  Esdras  (2  Esdr.  xiv.  24). 

Ecbat'ivna  (Heb.  Achtnithd).  It  is  doubtful 
whether  the  ndme  of  this  place  is  really  contained 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Many  of  the  best  com- 
mentators understand  the  expression,  in  Ezr.  vi.  2, 
differently,  aud  translate  it  “ in  a coffer.”  If  a 
city  is  meant,  there  is  little  doubt  of  one  of  the  two 
Kcbatanas  being  intended,  for  except  these  towns 
there  was  no  place  in  the  province  of  the  Medes 
which  contained  a palace,  or  where  records  are 
likely  to  have  been  dejtosited.  In  the  apocryphal 
books  Ecbatana  is  frequently  mentioned  (Tob.  iii. 
7,  xiv.  12,  14;  Jud.  i.  1,2;  2 Mncc.  ix.  3,  &c.). 
Two  cities  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana  seem  to  have 
existed  in  ancient  times,  one  the  capital  of  Northern 
Media,  the  Media  Atropatond  of  Strabo;  the  other 
the  metropolis  of  the  larger  and  more  important 
province  known  as  Media  Magna.  The  site  of  the 
former  appeals  to  be  marked  by  the  very  curious 
mins  at  Takh t-i-SulciPian  (lat.  36°  28*,  long. 
47°  9') ; while  that  of  the  latter  is  occupied  by 
Jfamadan,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  cities 
of  modern  Persia.  There  is  generally  some  diffi- 
culty in  determining,  when  Ecbatana  is  mentioned, 
whether  the  northern  or  the  southern  metropolis  is 
inteuded.  Few  writers  are  aware  of  the  existence 
of  the  two  cities,  and  they  lie  sufficiently  near  to 
one  another  for  geographical  notices  in  most  cases 
to  suit  either  site.  The  northern  city  was  the 
“ seven- walled  town”  described  by  Herodotus,  and 
declared  by  him  to  have  been  me  capital  of  Cyrus 
(Herod,  i.  98-99,  153);  and  it  was  thus  most  pro- 
bably there  that  the  roll  was  found  which  proved 
to  Darius  that  Cyrus  had  really  made  a decree 
allowing  the  Jews  to  rebuild  their  temple.  The 
peculiar  feature  of  the  site  of  Takht-i-Sulrfman , 
which  it  is  proposed  to  identify  with  the  northern 
Ecbatana,  is  a conical  hill  rising  to  the  height  of 
about  150  feet  above  the  plain,  aud  covered  both 
on  its  top  aud  sides  with  massive  ruins  of  the  most 
antique  and  primitive  character.  A perfect  en- 
ceinte, foraied  of  large  blocks  of  squared  stone,  may 
be  traced  round  the  entire  hill  along  its  brow ; 
within  there  is  an  oval  enclosure  about  800  yards 
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in  its  greatest  and  400  in  its  least  diameter,  strewa 
with  ruins,  which  cluster  round  a remarkable  lake. 
On  throe  sides — the  south,  the  west,  and  the  north 
— the  acclivity  is  steep  and  the  height  above  the 
plain  uniform,  but  on  the  cast  it  abuts  upon  a hilly 
tract  of  ground,  and  here  it  is  but  slightly  elevated 
above  the  adjacent  country.  The  northern  Ecba- 
tana continual  to  be  an  important  place  down  to 
the  13th  century  after  Christ.  By  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  it  appears  to  have  been  known  as  Gaza, 
Gazacn,  or  Canzaca,  “ the  treasure  city,”  on  account 
of  the  wealth  laid  up  in  it;  while  by  the  Orientals 
it  was  termed  Shu:.  Its  decay  is  referable  to  the 
Mogul  conquests,  nb.  a.d.  12U0 ; and  its  final  ruin 
is  supposed  to  date  from  about  the  15th  or  16th 
century.  In  the  2nd  book  of  Maccabees  (ix.  3, 
&c.)  the  Ecbatana  mentioned  is  undoubtedly  the 
southern  city,  now  represented  both  in  name  and 
site  by  JIamadan.  This  place,  situated  on  the 
northern  flank  of  the  great  mountain  called  for- 
merly Orontes,  and  now  Eltccnd,  was  perhaps  as 
ancient  as  the  other,  and  is  far  better  known  in 
history.  If  not  the  Median  capital  of  Cyrus,  it 
was  at  any  rate  regarded  from  the  time  of  Darius 
Hystaspis  as  the  chief  city  of  the  Persian  satrapy 
of  Media,  and  as  such  it  became  the  summer  re- 
sidence of  the  Persian  kings  from  Darius  down- 
wards. The  Ecbatana  of  the  book  of  Tohit  is 
thought  by  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  to  be  the  northern 
city. 

Ecclesiaa'tes  (Heb.  Koheleth).  — I.  Title.  The 
title  of  this  book  is  taken  from  the  name  by  which 
the  son  of  David,  or  the  writer  who  personates  him, 
speaks  of  himself  throughout  it.  The  apparent 
anomaly  of  the  feminine  termination  indicates  that 
the  abstract  noun  has  been  transferred  horn  the 
office  to  the  person  holding  it;  and  hence,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Keel.  vii.  27,  the  noun,  notwith- 
standing its  form,  is  used  throughout  in  the  mascu- 
line. The  word  has  been  applied  to  one  who  speaks 
publicly  in  an  assembly,  and  there  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a tolerable  agreement  in  favour  of  this  inter- 
pretation. On  the  other  hand,  Grotius  has  sug- 
gested” compiler”  as  a better  equivalent.— II.  Ca- 
nonicity.  In  the  Jewish  division  of  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  Ecclesiastes  ranks  as  one  of  the  five 

Megilloth  or  Rolls,  and  its 
position,  as  having  cano- 
nical authority,  appears  to 
have  been  recognised  by 
the  Jews  from  the  time  in 
which  the  idea  of  a canon 
first  presented  iteelf.  We 
find  it  in  all  the  Jewish  ca- 
talogues of  the  sacred  books, 
and  from  them  it  has  been 
received  universally  by  the 
Christian  Church.  Some 
singular  passages  in  the 
Talmud  indicate,  however, 
that  the  recognition  was 
not  altogether  unhesitat- 
ing, and  that  it  was  at 
least  questioned  how  far 
the  book  was  one  which 
it  was  expedient  to  place 
among  the  Scriptnros  that 
were  road  publicly.— III. 
Author  and  Date.  The 
hypothesis  which  is  na- 
turally suggested  by  the 
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1.  Remain*  of  a Kiro-Tomplc.  5.  Cemetery, 

JT.  Raised  M'-qur.  A Itiilge  of  Bock  ratted  **  the  T>r*jron" 

& Ancient  building*  with  nhafU  end  capital*.  7.  tlltl  called  “ Ta**  Hah,"  »r  “ the  Stable." 
4.  Buiu*  of  the  Palace  of  Abakal  Khan.  a Iluin*  of  Kainiob. 

9.  Rocky  hUt  of  Zlndanl-SoJeUnan. 
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account  that  the  writer  gives  of  himself  in  ch.  i.  and 
ii.  is  that  it  was  written  l>y  the  only  “ son  of  David  ” 
(L  1),  who  was  “king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem” 
(i.  12).  The  belief  that  Solomon  was  actually  the 
author  was.  it  need  hardly  be  said,  received  generally 
by  the  Rabbinic  commentators  and  the  whole  series 
of  Patristic  writers.  Grotius  was  indeed  almost  the 
first  writer  who  called  it  in  question  and  started  a 
different  hypothesis.  The  objections  which  have  been 
urged  agaiust  the  traditional  belief  by  Grotius  and 
later  critics,  and  the  hypotheses  which  they  have 
substituted  for  it,  are  drawn  chiefly  from  the  book 
itself.  1.  The  language  of  the  book  belongs  to  the 
time  when  the  older  Hebrew  was  becoming  largely 
intermingled  with  Aramaic  fomis  and  words,  and  as 
such  takes  its  place  in  the  latest  group  of  books 
of  the  Old  Testament.  The  prevalence  of  abstract 
forms  is  urged  as  belonging  to  a later  period  than 
that  of  Solomon  in  the  development  of  Hebrew 
thought  and  language.  The  answers  given  to  these 
objections  by  the  defenders  of  the  received  belief  are 
(a)  that  many  of  what  we  call  Aramaic  or  Chaldee 
forms  may  have  belonged  to  the  period  of  pure 
Hebrew,  though  they  have  not  come  down  to  us  [in 
any  extant  writings ; and  (6^thnt  so  far  as  they  are 
foreign  to  the  Hebrew  of  the  time  of  Solomon,  he 
may  have  learnt  them  from  his  “strange  wives,” 
or  from  the  men  who  came  as  ambassadors  from 
other  countries.  2.  It  has  been  asked  whether 
Soiomon  would  have  been  likely  to  speak  of  himself 
as  in  i.  12,  or  to  describe  with  bitterness  the  misery 
and  wrong  of  which  his  own  misgovernment  had 
been  the  cause,  as  in  iii.  16,  iv.  1.  On  the  hypo- 
thesis that  he  was  the  writer,  the  whole  book  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  evils  which  he  had  occasioned, 
while  yet  there  is  no  distinct  confession  and  repent- 
ance. The  question  here  raised  is,  of  course,  worth 
considering,  but  it  can  hardly  be  looked  on  as  lend- 
iug  iu  cither  direction  to  a conclusion.  3.  It  has 
urged  that  the  state  of  society  indicated  in  this 
book  leads  to  the  same  conclusion  as  its  language, 
ami  carries  us  to  a period  after  the  return  from  the 
Babylonian  captivity,  when  the  Jews  were  enjoying 
comparative  freedom  from  invasion,  but  were  ex- 
posed to  the  evils  of  misgovernment  under  the 
satraps  of  the  Persian  king.  Significant,  though 
not  conclusive,  in  either  direction,  is  the  absence  of 
all  reference  to  any  contemporaneous  prophetic  ac- 
tivity, or  to  any  Messianic  hopes.  The  use  through- 
out the  book  of  Eiohim  iustead  of  Jehovah  as  the 
divine  Name,  leaves  the  question  ns  to  date  nearly 
where  it  was.  The  indications  of  rising  questions 
as  to  the  end  of  man’s  life,  and  the  constitution  of 
his  nature,  of  doubts  like  those  which  afterwards 
developed  into  Isadduceism  (iii.  19-21),  of  a copious 
literature  connected  with  those  questions,  confirm, 
it  is  urged,  the  hypothesis  of  the  later  date.  It 
may  be  added  too,  that  the  absence  of  any  reference 
to  such  a work  os  this  in  the  enumeration  of  Solo- 
mon’s writings  in  1 K.  iv.  32,  tends,  at  least,  to 
the  same  conclusion.  In  this  case,  however,  as  in 
o there,  the  arguments  of  recent  criticism  are  stronger 
against  the  traditional  belief  than  in  support  of  any 
rival  theory,  content  to  rest  their  case  upon  the  dis- 
cordant hypotheses  of  their  opponents.  On  the 
assumption  that  the  book  belongs,  not  to  the  time 
of  Solomon,  but  to  the  period  subsequent  to  the 
captivity,  the  dates  which  have  been  assigned  to  it 
occupy  a range  of  more  than  300  years.  Grotius 
supposes  Zerubbabel  to  be  referred  to  in  xii.  11,  as 
the  “ One  Shepherd,”  and  so  far  agrees  with  Kcil, 
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who  fixes  it  in  the  time  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah. 
Ewald  and  De  Wette  conjecture  the  close  of  the 
period  of  Persian  or  the  commencement  of  that  of 
Macedonian  rule ; Bertholdt  the  period  between 
Alexander  the  Great  and  Antiochus  Kpiphanes ; 
Hitzig,  circ.  204  U.C.  ; Hartmann,  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees.  — IV.  /7cm.  The  book  of  Ecclesiastes 
comes  before  us  as  being  conspicuously,  among  the 
writings  of  the  0.  T.  the  great  stumbling-block  ot 
commentators.  Some,  at  least,  of  the  Rabbinical 
writers  were  perplexed  by  its  teachings.  Little  can 
be  gathered  from  the  series  of  Patristic  interpreters. 
The  book  is  comparatively  seldom  quoted  by  them. 
No  attempt  is  made  to  master  its  plan  and  to  enter 
into  the  spirit  of  its  writer.  When  we  descend  to 
the  more  recent  developments  of  criticism,  we  meet 
with  an  almost  incredible  divergence  of  opinion. 
Luther  sees  in  it  a noble  “ Politica  vel  Oeconomicn,” 
leading  men  in  the  midst  of  all  the  troubles  and 
disorders  of  human  society  to  a true  endurance  and 
reasonable  enjoyment.  Grotius  finds  in  it  only  a 
collection  of  many  maxims,  connected  more  or  less 
closely  with  the  great  problems  of  human  life. 
Others  reject  these  views  as  partial  and  one-sided, 
and  assert  that  the  object  of  the  writer  was  to  point 
out  the  secret  of  a true  blessedness  in  the  midst  of  all 
the  distractions  and  sorrows  of  the  world  as  consist- 
ing in  a tranquil  calm  enjoyment  of  the  good  that 
comes  from  God.  The  variety  of  these  opinions  in- 
dicates sufficiently  that  the  book  is  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  the  character  of  a formal  treatise. 
It  is  that  which  it  professes  to  be — the  confession 
of  a man  of  wide  experience  looking  back  upou  his 
past  life  and  looking  out  upon  the  disorders  and 
calamities  which  surround  him.  The  true  utter- 
ances of  such  a man  are  the  records  of  his  struggles 
alter  truth,  of  his  occasional  glimpses  of  it,  of  his 
ultimate  discovery.  The  writer  of  Ecclesiastes  is  not 
a didactic  moralist,  nor  a prophet,  but  a man  who 
has  sinned  in  giving  way  to  selfishness  and  sensu- 
ality, who  has  paid  the  penalty  of  that  sin  in  satiety 
and  weariness  of  life ; iu  whom  the  mood  of  spirit, 
over-reflective,  indisposed  to  action,  has  become 
dominant  in  its  dnrkest  fonn,  but  who  has  through  all 
this  bceu  under  the  discipline  of  a divine  education, 
and  has  learnt  from  it  the  lesson  which  God  meant 
to  teach  him.  What  that  lesson  was  will  be  seen 
from  an  examination  of  the  book  itself.  It  is  tole- 
rably clear  that  the  recurring  burden  of  “Vanity 
of  vanities  ’’  and  the  teaching  which  recommends  a 
life  of  calm  enjoyment,  mark,  whenever  tiny  occur, 
a kind  of  halting-place  in  the  succession  of  thoughts. 
Tnking  this,  accordingly,  as  our  guide,  we  may  look 
on  the  whole  book  as  falling  into  four  divisions,  and 
closing  with  that  which,  in  its  position  no  less  than 
its  substance,  is  “ the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter.”  (I.)  Ch.  i.  and  ii.  This  portion  of  the 
book  more  than  any  other  has  the  character  of  a 
personal  confession.  The  Preacher  starts  with  re- 
producing the  phase  of  despair  and  weariness  into 
which  his  experience  hnd  led  him  (i.  2,  3).  To  the 
man  who  is  thus  satiated  with  life  the  order  and 
regularity  of  nature  are  oppressive  (i.  4-7).  Uiat 
which  seems  to  be  new  is  but  the  repetition  of  the 
old  (i.  8-11).  Then,  having  laid  bare  the  depth  to 
which  he  had  fallen,  he  retraces  the  path  by  which 
he  had  travelled  thitherward.  First  he  had  sought 
after  wisdom  as  that  to  which  God  seemed  to  call 
him  (i.  13),  but  the  pursuit  of  it  was  a sore  tra- 
vail, and  there  was  no  satisfaction  in  its  possession. 
The  first  experiment  in  the  search  after  happiness 
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had  failed  and  lie  tried  another  (ii.  1-9).  But  this 
also  failed  to  give  him  peace  (ii.  11).  Tlie  fii*st 
section  closes  with  that  which,  in  different  forms, 
is  the  main  lesson  of  the  book — to  make  the  best  of 
what  is  actually  around  one  (ii.  24) — to  substitute 
for  the  reckless  feverish  pursuit  of  pleasure  the 
calm  enjoyment  which  men  may  vet  find  both  for 
the  senses  and  the  intellect.  (2.)  Ch.  iii.  1 — vi.  9. 
The  order  of  thought  in  this  section  has  a different 
starting-point.  One  who  looked  out  upon  the  infi- 
nitely varied  phenomena  of  men’s  life  might  yet 
discern,  in  the  midst  of  that  variety,  traces  of  hii 
order.  There  are  times  and  seasons  for  each  of 
them  in  its  turn,  even  ns  there  are  for  the  vieissi- 
tudesofthe  world  of  nature  fiii.  1-8).  The  heart 
of  man  with  its  changes  is  the  mirror  of  the  uni- 
verse (iii.  11),  and  is,  like  that,  inscrutable.  And 
from  this  there  comes  the  same  conclusion  as  from 
the  jtersonal  experience  Calmly  to  accept  the  changes 
and  chances  of  life,  entering  into  whatever  joy  they 
bring,  as  one  accepts  the  order  of  nature,  this  is  the 
way  of  peace  (iii.  13).  The  thought  of  the  ever- 
recurring  cycle  of  nature,  which  had  before  been 
irritating  and  disturbing,  now  whispers  the  same 
lesson.  The  transition  from  this  to  the  opening 
thoughts  of  ch.  iv.  seems  at  first  somewlwt  abrupt. 
Instead  of  the  self-centred  search  after  happiness  he 
looks  out  upon  the  miseries  and  disorders  of  the 
world,  and  learns  to  sympathise  with  suffering  (iv. 
1).  And  in  this  survey  of  life  on  a large  scale,  ns 
in  that  of  a personal  exjwrience,  there  is  a cycle 
which  is  ever  being  repeated.  The  opening  of 
ch.  v.  again  presents  the  ap[>cnmnce  of  abruptness, 
but  it  is  because  the  survey  of  human  life  bikes  a 
yet  wider  range.  The  eye  of  the  Preacher  passes 
from  the  dwellers  in  palaces  to  the  worshippers  in 
the  Temple,  the  devout  and  religious  men.  Have 
they  found  out  the  secret  of  life,  the  path  to  wis- 
dom and  happiness  ? The  answer  to  that  question 
is  that  there  the  blindness  and  folly  of  mankind 
show  themselves  in  their  worst  forms.  The  com- 
mand “ Fear  thou  God,”  meant  that  a man  was  to 
bike  no  part  in  a religion  such  as  this.  But  that 
command  also  suggested  the  solution  of  another 
problem,  of  that  prevalence  of  injustice  and  oppres- 
sion which  hail  before  weighed  down  the  spirit  of 
the  inquirer.  The  section  ends  as  before  with  the 
conclusion,  that  to  feel  the  eyes  with  what  is  actu- 
ally before  them  is  better  than  the  ceaseless  wander- 
ings of  the  spirit.  (3.)  Ch.  vi.  10—  viii.  15.  So 
far  the  lines  of  thought  all  seemed  to  converge 
to  one  result.  The  ethical  teaching  that  grew 
out  of  the  wise  man’s  experience  had  in  it  some- 
vhing  akin  to  the  higher  forms  of  Epicureanism. 
But  the  seeker  could  not  rest  in  this,  and  found 
himself  beset  with  thoughts  at  once  more  troubling 
and  leading  to  a higher  truth.  The  spirit  of  man 
looks  before  and  after,  and  the  uncertainties  of  the 
future  vex  it  (vi.  12).  So  far  there  are  signs  of 
a clearer  Insight  into  the  end  of  life.  Then  comes 
an  oscillation  which  carries  him  buck  to  the  old 
problems  (vii.  15).  The  repetition  of  thoughts 
that  had  appeared  before,  is  perhaps  the  natural 
consequence  of  such  an  oscillation,  and  accordingly 
in  ch.  viii.  we  find  the  seeker  moving  in  the  same 
round  ns  before.  There  are  the  old  reflections  on 
the  misery  of  man  (viii.  6),  and  the  confusions  in 
the  moral  order  of  the  universe  (viii.  10,  11),  the 
old  conclusion  that  enjoyment,  such  enjoyment  as  is 
compatible  with  the  fear  of  God,  is  the  only  wis- 
dom (viii.  15).  (4.)  Ch.  viii.  10 — xii.  8.  After 
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the  pause  implied  in  his  again  arriving  at  the  lesson 
of  ver.  1 5,  the  Preacher  retraces  the  bust  of  his  many 
wanderings.  This  time  the  thought  with  which  he 
started  was  a profound  conviction  of  the  inability  ot 
man  to  unravel  the  mysteries  by  which  he  is  sur- 
rounded (viii.  17),  of  the  nothingness  of  man  when 
death  is  thought  of  as  ending  all  things  (ix.  3-6),  of 
the  wisdom  of  enjoying  life  while  weniay  (ix.  7-10), 
of  the  evils  which  affect  nations  or  individual  man 
(ix.  11,  12).  The  wide  experience  of  the  Preacher 
suggests  sharp  and  pointed  sayings  as  to  these  evils 
(x.  1-20),  each  true  and  weighty  in  itself,  but  not 
leading  him  on  to  any  firmer  standing-ground  or 
clearer  solution  of  the  problems  which  oppressed 
him.  It  is  here  that  the  traces  of  plan  and  method 
in  the  book  seem  most  to  fail  us.  In  ch.  xi.  how- 
ever the  progress  is  more  rapid.  The  tone  of  the 
Preacher  becomes  more  that  of  direct  exhortation, 
and  he  speaks  in  clearer  and  higher  notes.  The  end 
of  man’s  life  is  not  to  seek  enjoyment  for  himself 
only,  but  to  do  good  to  otheis,  regardless  of  the 
uncertainties  or  disappointments  that  may  attend  his 
efforts  (xi.  1-4).  The  secret  of  a true  life  is  that  a 
man  should  consecrate  the  vigour  of  his  youth  to 
God  (xii.  1).  It  is  well  to  do  that  before  the  night 
comes,  before  the  slow  decay  of  age  benumbs  all  the 
faculties  of  sense  (xii.  2, 6),  before  the  spirit  returns 
to  God  who  gave  it.  'flic  thought  of  that  end  rings 
out  once  more  the  knell  of  the  nothingness  of  all 
things  earthly  (xii.  8) ; but  it  leads  also  to  “ the 
conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,”  to  that  to  which 
all  trains  of  thought  ami  all  the  experiences  of  life 
had  been  leading  the  seeker  after  wisdom,  that  **  to 
fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments”  was  the 
highest  good  attainable.  If  the  representation  which 
has  been  given  of  the  plan  and  meaning  of  the  book 
be  at  all  a true  one,  we  find  in  it,  no  less  than  in 
the  l>ook  of  Job,  indications  of  the  struggle  with  the 
doubts  and  difficulties  which  in  all  ages  of  the  world 
liave  presented  themselves  to  thoughtful  observers 
of  the  condition  of  mankind.  The  writer  of  the 
book  of  Job  deals  with  the  great  mystery  presented 
by  the  sufferings  of  the  righteous.  In  the  words 
of  the  Preacher,  we  trace  chiefly  the  weariness  or 
satiety  of  the  pleasuve-sceker,  and  the  failure  of  all 
schemes  of  life  but  one.  In  both,  though  by  very 
diverse  paths,  the  inquirer  is  led  to  take  refuge  in 
the  thought  that  God’s  kingdom  is  infinitely  great, 
and  that  man  knows  but  the  smallest  fragment  of 
it ; that  he  must  refrain  from  things  which  are  too 
high  for  him  and  be  content  with  the  duties  of  his 
own  life  and  the  opportunities  it  presents  for  his 
doing  the  will  of  God. 

Ecclesias'ticus,  the  title  given  in  the  Latin 
Version  to  the  book  which  is  called  in  the  Scptua- 
gint  The  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach. 
The  word,  like  many  othera  of  Greek  origin,  appears 
to  have  been  adopted  in  the  African  dialect.  The 
right  explanation  of  the  word  is  given  by  Hufinos,  < 
who  remarks  that  “ it  does  not  designate  the  author 
of  the  book,  but  the  character  of  the  writing,”  as 
publicly  used  in  the  services  of  the  Church.  Accord- 
ing to  Jerome  the  original  Hebrew  title  was  Pro- 
verbs ; and  the  Wisdom  of  .Sirach  shared  with  the 
canonical  book  of  Proverbs  and  the  Wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon the  title  of  T?ie  book  of  all  virtues.  In  the 
Syriac  version  the  book  is  entitled  The  book  of  Jesus 
the  son  of  Simeon  Asiro  (i.  e.  the  bound) ; and  the 
same  book  is  called  the  iciscUnn  of  the  s>m  of  Asiro. 
In  many  places  it  is  simply  styled  Wisdom.  2. 
The  writer  of  the  present  book  describes  himself  as 
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Jesus  (*.  <?.  Jeshua)  the  son  of  Sirach,  of  Jcrustilem 
(c.  1.  27),  but  the  conjectures  which  have  been 
made  to  till  up  this  short  notice  are  either  unwar- 
ranted or  absolutely  improbable.  The  Palestinian 
origin  of  the  author  is,  however,  substantiated  by 
internal  evidence,  e.  <j.  xxiv.  10  f.  3.  The  lan- 
guage in  which  the  book  was  originally  composed 
was  Hebrew,  i.  e.  perhnps  the  A ram  eon  dialect. 
Jerome  says  that  he  had  met  with  tlie  “ Hebrew  ” 
text.  The  interim!  character  of  the  present  1x>ok 
bears  witness  to  its  foreign  source.  4.  Nothing 
however  remains  of  the  original  proverbs  of  lien 
Sira  except  the  few  fragments  in  pure  Hebrew 
which  occur  in  the  Talmud  and  later  Rabbinic 
writers ; and  even  these  may  have  been  derived 
from  tradition  and  not  from  any  written  collection. 
The  Greek  translation  incorporated  in  the  LXX., 
which  is  probably  the  source  from  which  tire  other 
translations  were  derived,  was  made  by  the  grandson 
of  the  author  in  Egypt  “ in  the  reign  of  Euergetes," 
for  the  instruction  of  those  “ in  a strange  country 
who  were  pieviously  prepared  to  live  after  the 
law."  The  date  which  is  thus  given  is  unfortun- 
ately ambiguous.  Two  kings  of  Egypt  bore  the 
surname  Euergetes.  Ptol.  III.,  the  son  and  suc- 
cessor of  Ptol.  1 1.  Philadelphus,  B.C.  247-222 ; and 
Ptol.  VII.  Physcon,  the  brother  of  Ptol.  VI.  l’hilo- 
metor,  B.c.  170-117.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  reference  in  chap.  iv.  is  to  Simon  the  Just,  and 
that  the  grandson  of  Ren  Sirach,  who  is  supposed 
to  have  been  his  younger  contemporary,  lived  in 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy  III. : others  again  have  ap- 
plied the  eulogy  to  Simon  II.,  and  fixed  the  trans- 
lation in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  VII.  Rut  both  sup- 
positions are  attended  with  serious  difficulties.  From 
these  considerations  it  apjiears  best  to  combine  the 
two  views.  The  grandson  of  the  author  was  already 
past  middle-age  when  he  came  to  Egypt,  and  if  his 
visit  took  place  early  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phys- 
con, it  is  quite  possible  that  the  book  itself  was 
writteu  while  the  name  and  person  of  the  Last  of 
44  the  men  of  the  great  synagogue"  was  still  familiar 
to  his  countiymen.  5.  The  name  of  the  Greek 
translator  is  unkuown.  He  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  borne  the  same  name  as  his  grand  father,  but 
this  tradition  rests  only  on  conjecture  or  misunder- 
standing. 6.  It  is  a more  important  fact  that  the 
book  itself  appears  to  recognise  the  incorporation  of 
earlier  collections  into  its  text.  Jesus  the  son  of 
Sirach,  while  he  claims  for  himself  the  writing  of 
the  book,  characterises  his  father  as  one  “ who 
poured  forth  a shower  of  wisdom  from  his  heart.” 
From  the  very  nature  of  his  work  the  author  was 
like  “a  gleaner  after  the  grape-gatherers **  (xxxiii. 
16).  7.  The  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  versions,  which 

latter  Jerome  adopted  without  alteration,  differ  con- 
siderably from  the  present  Greek  text,  and  it  is  un- 
certain whether  they  were  derived  from  some  other 
Greek  recension  or  from  the  Hebrew  original.  The 
Arabic  version  is  directly  derived  from  the  Syriac. 

8.  The  existing  Greek  MSS.  present  great  discre- 
pancies in  order,  and  numerous  interpolations.  The 
arrangement  of  xxx.  25 — xxxvi.  17,  in  the  Vati- 
can and  Complutensian  editions  is  very  different. 

9.  It  is  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory  plan 
of  the  book  iu  its  present  shape.  The  latter  part, 
xlii.  15 — 1.  21,  is  distinguished  from  ull  that 
precedes  iu  style  and  subject;  aud  “ the  praise  of 
noble  men  ” seems  to  form  a complete  whole  in  itself 
(xliv. — 1.  24).  The  words  of  Jerome  imply  that 
the  original  text  presented  a triple  character  answer- 
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ing  to  the  three  works  of  .Solomon,  the  Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes,  aud  Canticles.  Eichhorn  supposed  that 
the  book  was  made  up  of  three  distinct  collections 
which  were  afterwards  united  : i. — xxiii. ; xxiv. — 
xlii.  14;  xlii.  15 — 1.  24.  Rretschneider  sets  aside 
this  hypothesis,  and  at  the  same  time  one  which  he 
had  foimerly  been  inclined  to  adopt,  that  the  recur- 
rence of  the  same  ideas  in  xxiv.  32  11'. ; xxxiii.  16,  17 
(xxx.)  ; 1.  27,  marks  the  conclusions  of  three  parts. 
The  last  live  verses  of  c.  1.  (1.  25-29)  form  a natural 
conclusion  to  the  book  ; and  the  prayer,  which 
forms  the  last  chapter  (li.),  is  wanting  in  two  MSS. 

10.  The  earliest  clear  coincidence  with  the  contents 
of  the  book  occurs  in  the  epistle  of  Ramnbas  (c.  xix. 
= Ecdus.  iv.  31),  and  there  is  no  mark  of  quotation. 
The  parallels  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
New  Testament  are  too  general  to  show  that  they 
were  derived  from  the  written  text,  and  not  from 
popular  language.  The  first  distinct  quotations 
occur  in  Clement  of  Alexandria  ; but  from  the  end 
of  the  second  century  the  book  was  much  used  and 
cited  with  respect.  Clement  speaks  of  it  continu- 
ally as  Scripture,  as  the  work  of  Solomon.  Origen 
cites  passages  with  the  same  foimula  as  the  Canoni- 
cal books.  The  other  writers  of  the  Alexandrine 
school  follow  the  same  practice.  Augustine  quotes 
the  book  constantly  himself  as  the  work  of  a pro- 
phet, tlie  word  of  God,  “ Scripture ,”  but  he  ex- 
pressly notices  that  it  was  not  in  the  Hebrew  Canon. 
Jerome,  in  like  manner,  contrasts  the  book  with 
“ the  Canonical  Scriptures ’’  as  “doubtful,”  while 
they  are  “ sure.”  The  book  is  not  quoted  by  Ire- 
nneus,  Hippolvtus,  or  Eusebius ; and  is  not  con- 
tained in  the  Canon  of  Melito,  Origen,  Cyril,  Lno- 
dicea,  Hilary,  or  Rutiuus.  It  was  never  included 
by  the  Jews  nmoug  their  Scriptures.  11.  Rut 
while  the  book  is  destitute  of  the  highest  canonical 
authority,  it  is  a most  important  monument  of  the 
religious  state  of  the  Jews  at  the  period  of  its  com- 
position. As  an  expression  of  Palestinian  theology 
it  stands  alone;  for  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  for 
assuming  Alexandrine  interpolations  or  direct  Alex- 
andrine influence.  * 

Eclipse  of  the  Sun.  No  historical  notice  of  an 
eclipse  occurs  in  the  Rible,  but  there  are  passages  in 
the  prophets  which  contain  manifest  allusion  to  this 
phenomenon  (Am.  viii.  9;  Alic.  iii.  6 ; Zecli.  xiv. 
6 ; Joel  ii.  10,  31  ; iii.  15).  Some  of  these  notices 
probably  refer  to  eclipses  that  occurred  about 
the  time  of  the  respective  compositions : thus  the 
date  of  Amos  coincides  with  a total  eclipse,  which 
occurred  Feb.  9,  B.c.  784,  and  was  visible  at  Jeru- 
salem shoitly  after  noon;  that  of  Micah  with  the 
eclipse  of  June  5,  B.C.  716.  A passing  notice  in 
Jer.  xv.  9 coincides  in  date  with  the  eclipse  of 
Sept.  30,  B.c.  610,  so  well  known  from  Herodotus’ 
account  (i.  74,  103).  The  darkness  that  over- 
spread the  world  at  the  crucifixion  cannot  with, 
reason  be  attributed  to  an  eclipse,  as  the  moon  was 
at  the  full  at  the  time  of  the  Passover. 

Ed,  i.  e.  “ witness,1’  a word  inserted  in  the  Autli. 
Vers,  of  Josh.  xxii.  34,  apparently  on  the  authority 
of  a few  MSS.,  and  also  of  the  Syriac  and  Arabic 
Versions,  but  not  existing  in  the  generally  received 
Hebrew  Text. 

E dar,  Tower  of  (nccur.  Edeb),  a place  named 
only  in  Gen.  xxxv.  21.  Jacob’s  first  halting-place 
between  Rethlehem  and  Hebron  was  “ beyond  the 
tower  Eder.”  According  to  Jerome  it  wa/  1000 
pees  from  Rethlehem. 

Eddi&s,  1 Esdr.  ix.  26.  [Jeziau.J 
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E den,  the  first  residence  of  man.  It  would  be 
difficult,  in  the  whole  history  of  opinion,  to  find  any 
subject  which  has  so  invited,  and  at  the  same  time 
so  completely  baffled,  conjecture,  as  the  Garden  of 
Eden.  In  order  more  clearly  to  understand  the 
merit  of  the  several  theories,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  submit  to  a careful  examination  the  historic  nar- 
rative on  which  they  are  founded.  Omitting  those 
portions  of  the  text  of  Gen.  ii.  8-14  which  do  not 
bear  upon  the  geographical  position  of  Eden,  the 
description  is  as  follows : — “ And  the  Lord  God 

planted  a garden  in  Eden  eastward And  a river 

goeth  forth  from  Eden  to  water  the  garden ; and 
from  thence  it  is  divided  and  becomes  four  heads 
(or  arms).  The  name  of  the  first  is  Pison : that  is 
it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Havilah, 
where  is  the  gold.  And  the  gold  of  that  land  is 
good:  there  is  the  bdellium  and  the  onyx  stone. 
And  the  name  of  the  second  river  is  Gihon  ; that  is 
it  which  compasseth  the  whole  land  of  Cush.  And 
the  name  of  the  third  river  is  Hiddekel ; that  is  it 
which  floweth  before  Assyria.  And  the  fourth 
river,  that  is  Euphrates.'’  In  the  eastern  portion 
then  of  the  region  of  Eden  was  the  garden  planted. 
The  river  which  flowed  through  Eden  watered  the 
garden,  and  thence  branched  off  into  four  distinct 
streams.  The  first  problem  to  be  solved  then  is 
this: — To  find  a river  which,  at  some  stage  of  its 
course,  is  divided  into  four  streams,  two  of  which 
are  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  identity  of  these 
rivers  with  the  Hiddekel  and  P’r&Ui  has  never  been 
disputed,  and  no  hypothesis  which  omits  them  is 
worthy  of  consideration.  Setting  aside  minor  dif- 
ferences of  detail,  the  theories  which  have  been 
framed  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the  terrestrial 
paradise  naturally  divide  themselves  into  two  classes. 
The  first  class  includes  nil  those  which  place  the 
garden  of  Eden  below  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  interpret  the  names  Pison  and 
Gihon  of  certain  portions  of  these  rivers:  the  second, 
those  which  seek  for  it  in  the  high  table-land  of 
Armenia,  the  fruitful  parent  of  mnny  noble  streams. 
The  old  versions  supply  us  with  little  or  no  assist- 
ance. It  would  be  a hopeless  task  to  attempt  to 
chronicle  the  opinions  of  all  the  commentators  upon 
this  question : their  name  is  legion.  Philo  is  the 
first  who  ventured  upon  an  allegorical  interpreta- 
tion. He  conceived  that  by  paradise  is  darkly 
shadowed  forth  the  governing  faculty  of  the  soul ; 
that  the  tree  of  life  signifies  religion,  whereby  the 
soul  is  immortalised ; and  by  the  faculty  of  know- 
ing good  and  evil  the  middle  sense,  by  which 
are  discerned  things  contrary  to  nature.  The  four 
rivers  he  explains  of  the  several  virtues  of  prudence, 
temperance,  courage,  and  justiec;  while  the  main 
stream  of  which  they  are  branches  is  the  generic 
virtue,  goodness,  which  goeth  forth  from  Eden,  the 
wisdom  of  God.  The  optnious  of  Philo  would  not 
be  so  much  worthy  of  consideration,  were  it  not 
that  he  has  been  followed  by  many  of  the  Fathers. 
Among  the  Hebrew  traditions  enumerated  by  Jerome 
is  one  that  paradise  was  created  before  the  world 
was  formed,  and  is  therefore  beyond  its  limits. 
Among  the  literal  interpreters  there  is  an  infinite 
diversity  of  opinions.  What  is  the  river  which 
goes  forth  from  Eden  to  watei  the  garden  ? is  a 
question  which  has  been  often  asked,  and  still  waits 
for  a satisfactoiy  answer.  That  the  ocean  stream 
whictf  surrounded  the  earth  was  the  source  from 
which  the  four  rivers  flowed  was  the  opinion  of 
Josephus.  It  was  the  Shat~cl-Arabt  according  to 
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those  who  place  the  garden  of  Eden  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  aud  their  con- 
jecture would  deserve  consideration  were  it  not  that 
this  stream  cannot,  with  any  degree  of  propriety,  bo 
said  to  rise  in  Wen.  By  those  who  refer  the  posi- 
tion of  Eden  to  the  highlands  of  Armenia,  the 
“ river”  from  which  the  four  streams  diverge  is 
conceived  to  mean  “a  collection  of  springs,”  or  a 
well-watered  district.  But  this  signification  of  the 
word  is  wholly  without  a parallel.  According  to 
some  it  was  the  Caspian  sea.  That  the  Hiddekel  is 
the  Tigris,  and  the  P’rath  the  Euphrates,  has  never 
been  denied,  except  by  those  who  assume  that  the 
whole  narrative  is  a myth  which  originated  else- 
where, and  was  adapted  by  the  Hebrews  to  their 
own  geographical  notions.  With  regard  to  the 
Pison,  the  most  ancient  and  mast  univcisally  re- 
ceived opinion  identifies  it  with  the  Ganges.  Jo- 
sephus, Eusebius,  and  many  others  held  this.  But 
Rashi  maintained  that  the  Pison  was  the  Nile. 
That  the  Pison  was  the  Indus  was  an  opinion  cur- 
rent long  before  it  was  revived  by  Ewald  and 
adopted  by  Kalisch.  Philostorgius  conjectured  that 
it  was  the  Hydaspes.  Some  have  found  the  Pison 
in  the  Naharmalca,  one  of  the  artificial  canals  which 
foimerly  joined  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris. 
Even  those  commentators  who  agree  in  placing  the 
teiTestrial  Paradise  on  the  Shat-cl- Arab,  the  stream 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
between  Ctcsiphou  and  Apamea,  arc  by  no  means 
unanimous  as  to  which  of  thf  branches,  into  which 
this  stream  is  again  divided,  the  names  Pison  and 
Gihon  are  to  be  applied.  Calvin  conjectured  that 
the  Pison  was  the  most  easterly  of  these  channels ; 
Huet  that  it  was  the  westernmost.  The  advocates 
of  the  theory  that  the  true  position  of  Eden  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia  have  iden- 
tified the  Pison  with  the  Phasis.  Raumer  endea- 
voured to  prove  that  it  was  the  Aras  or  A raxes, 
which  flows  into  the  Caspian  Sea.  Colonel  Chcsney, 
from  the  results  of  extensive  observations  in  Armenia, 
was  “ led  to  infer  that  the  rivers  known  by  the 
comparatively  modern  names  of  Halys  and  Ames 
are  those  which,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  have  the 
names  of  Pison  and  Gihon  ; and  that  the  country 
within  the  former  is  the  land  of  Havilah,  whilst 
that  which  borders  upon  the  latter  is  the  still  more 
remarkable  country  of  Cush.”  In  the  narrative  of 
Genesis  the  river  Pison  is  defined  as  that  which  sur- 
rounds the  whole  land  of  Havilah.  It  is,  then, 
absolutely  necessary,  to  fix  the  position  of  Havilah 
before  proceeding  to  identify  the  Pison  with  any  par- 
ticular river.  In  Gen.  ii.  11,  12,  it  is  described  as  the 
land  where  the  best  gold  was  found,  and  which  was 
besides  rich  in  the  treasures  of  the  b'dolach  and  the 
stone  shoham.  If  the  Havilah  of  Gen.  ii.  be  identical 
with  any  oue  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  Gen.  x. 
29,  xxv.  18,  1 Sain.  xv.  7,  we  must  look  for  it  on  the 
east  or  south  of  Arabia,  and  probably  uot  far  from 
the  Persian  Gulf.  That  Havilah  is  that  part  of 
India  through  which  the  Ganges  flows,  and,  more 
generally,  the  eastern  region  of  the  earth  ; that  it  is 
to  be  found  in  Susiana,  in  Ava,  or  in  the  Ural  region, 
arc  conclusions  necessarily  following  upou  the  as- 
sumptions with  regard  to  the  Pison.  Hartmann, 
Reland,  and  Rosenmiiller  are  in  favour  of  Colchis, 
the  scene  of  the  legend  of  the  Golden  Fleece.  For 
all  these  hypotheses  there  is  no  more  support  than 
the  merest  conjecture.  The  second  river  of  Paradise 
presents  difficulties  not  less  insurmountable  than  the 
Pison.  Those  who  maintained  that  the  Pison  was  the 
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Ganges  held  also  that  the  Gihon  was  the  Nile.  The 
etymology  of  Gihon  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  a 
swiftly-flowing  impetuous  stream.  According  to 
Golius  Jichoon  is  the  name  given  to  the  Oxus, 
which  has,  on  this  account,  been  assumed  by  Rosen- 
miiller,  Hartmann,  and  Michaelis  to  be  the  Gihon 
of  Scripture.  But  the  A raxes,  too,  is  called  by  the 
Persians  JicExm  ar-Ras,  nnd  from  this  circum 
stance  it  lias  been  adopted  by  Reland,  Cnlmet,  and 
Col.  Chesney  as  the  modern  representative  of  tlie 
Gihon.  Bochart  and  Huet  contended  that  it  was 
the  easternmost  of  these  channels  by  which  the 
united  streams  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  fall 
into  the  Persian  Gulf.  Calvin  considered  it  to  be 
the  most  westerly.  That  it  should  be  the  ©routes, 
the  Ganges,  the  Kur,  or  Cyrus,  necessarily  followed 
from  the  exigencies  of  the  several  theories.  Rnsk 
and  Verbrugge  are  in  favour  of  the  Gyndes  of  the 
ancients.  From  etymological  considerations,  Huet 
was  induced  to  place  Cush  in  Chusistan  (2  K.  xvii. 
24),  Leclerc  in  Cassiotis  in  Syria,  and  Reland  in  the 
“regio  Cossaeorum.”  Bochart  identified  it  with 
Susiana,  Link  with  the  country  about  the  Caucasus, 
and  Hartmann  with  Bactria  or  Bdlkh,  the  site  of 
Paradise  being,  in  this  case,  in  the  celebrated  vale 
of  Kashmir.  The  term  Cush  is  generally  applied 
in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  countries  south  of  the 
Israelites.  It  was  the  southern  limit  of  Egypt 
(Ez.  xiix.  10),  and  apparently  the  most  westerly 
of  the  provinces  over  which  the  rule  of  Ahasuerus 
<jct ended,  “ from  India  even  unto  Ethiopia  ” (Esth. 
i.  1,  via.  9).  Egypt  and  Cush  are  associated  in 
the  majority  of  instances  in  which  the  word  occurs 
(P*.  Irriii.  31;  Is.  xviii.  1 ; Jer.  xlvi.  9,&c.):  but 
in  two  pnscages  Cush  stands  ia  close  juxtaposition 
with  Elam  (Is.  xi.  11),  and  Persia  (Ez.  xxxviii.  5). 
The  Cushite  king,  Zerah,  was  utterly  defeated  by 
Asa  at  Mareshah,  and  pursued  as  far  os  Gerar,  a 
town  of  the  Philistines,  ou  the  southern  border 
of  Palestine,  which  was  apparently  under  his 
sway  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9,  &c.).  Iu  2 Chr.  xxi.  16,  the 
Arabians  are  described  as  dwelling  “ beside  the 
Cushites,”  and  both  are  mentioned  in  connexion 
with  the  Philistines.  The  wile  of  Moses,  who,  we 
learn  from  Ex.  ii.,  was  the  daughter  of  a Midianite 
chieftain,  is  in  Kum.  xii.  1 denominated  a Cushite. 
Further,  Cush  and  Seba  (Is.  xliii.  3),  Cush  and  the 
Sabaeans(Is.  xlv.  14)  are  associated  in  a manner 
consonant  with  the  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of 
Ham  (Gen.  x.  7),  in  which  Seba  is  the  son  of 
Cosh.  From  all  these  circumstances  it  is  evideut 
that  under  the  denomination  Cush  were  included 
both  Arabia  and  the  country  south  of  Egypt  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  possible, 
also,  that  the  vast  desert  tracts  west  of  Egypt  were 
known  to  the  Hebrews  as  the  land  of  Cush,  but  of 
this  we  have  no  certain  proof.  In  the  midst  of  this 
diversity  of  opinions,  what  is  the  true  conclusion 
at  which  we  arrive  ? All  the  theories  which  have 
been  advanced  share  the  inevitable  fate  of  con- 
clusions which  are  based  upon  inadequate  premises. 
The  problem  may  be  indeterminate  because  the 
data  are  insufficient.  It  would  scarcely,  on  any 
other  hypothesis,  have  admitted  of  so  many  ap- 
parent solutions. 

E den,  1.  One  of  the  marts  which  supplied  the 
luxury  of  Tyre  with  richly  embroidered  stuffs.  It 
is  associated  with  Haran,  Sheba,  and  Asshur.  In 
2 K.  xix.  12,  and  Is.  xxxvii.  12,  “ the  sons  of  Eden  ” 
are  mentioned  with  Gozan,  Haran,  and  Rezeph,  as 
victims  of  the  Assyrian  greed  of  conquest.  Accord- 
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ing  to  Bochart,  it  may  be  Addan,  or  Addana,  which 
geographers  place  ou  the  Euphrates.  Michaelis  is 
in  favour  of  the  modern  Aden,  as  the  Eden  of 
Ezekiel.  In  the  absence  of  positive  evidence,  pro- 
bability seems  to  point  to  the  N.W.  of  Mesopotamia 
as  the  locality  of  Eden.— 2.  Beth-Eden,  “ house 
of  pleasure;”  probably  the  name  of  a country  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Damascus  (Am.  i.  5)  Mi- 
chaelis, misled  by  an  apparent  resemblance  in  name, 
identified  it  with  Ehdcn , about  a day’s  journey  from 
Baalbek.  But  Giotius,  with  greater  appearance  of 
probability,  pointed  to  the  Paradisus  of  Ptolemy  as 
the  locality  of  Eden.  The  ruins  of  the  village  of 
Jihieh  el-Kadinieh,  now  a paradise  no  longer,  arc 
supposed  by  £>r.  Robinson  to  mark  its  site.  Others 
have  conjectured  that  Beth  Eden  is  no  other  than 
Beit- Join,  “ the  house  of  Paradise,”  not  far  to  the 
south-west  of  Damascus,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Hermon,  and  a short  distance  from  Medjet. 

Eden,  1.  A Gershonite  Levitc,  son  of  Joah,  in 
the  days  of  Hozekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12).— 2.  Also  a 
Lcvite,  contemporary  and  probably  identical  with 
the  preceding  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  IS). 

E’der,  1.  O ne  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in  the  ex- 
treme south,  and  on  the  holders  of  Edom  (Josh, 
xv.  21).  No  trace  of  it  has  been  discovered  in 
modem  times,  unless,  as  has  been  suggested,  it  is 
identical  with  Arap,  by  a transposition  of  letters. 
—2.  A Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari,  in  the  time 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  23,  xxiv.  30). 

E'dea,  1 Etdr.  ix.  35.  [Jadau.] 

Ed'na,  the  wife  of  Raguel  (Tob.  vii.  2,  8,  14, 
16  ; x.  12 ; xi.  1). 

E dom,  Idume'a,  or  Idnznae'a.  The  name 
Edom  was  given  to  Esau,  the  first-born  son  of 
Isaac,  and  twin  brother  of  Jacob,  when  he  sold  his 
birthright  to  the  latter  for  a meal  of  lentile  pottage. 
The  peculiar  colour  of  the  pottage  gave  rise  to  the 
name  Edom,  which  signifies  “ red  ” (Gen.  xxv.  29- 
34).  The  country  which  the  Lord  subsequently 
gave  to  Esau  was  hence  called  the  “ field  of  Edom  " 
(.Gen.  xxxii.  3),  or  “ land  of  Edom  " (Gen.  xxxvi. 
16  ; Num.  xxxiii.  37).  Probably  its  physical  aspect 
may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this.  Edom 
was  previously  called  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xxxii.  3, 
xxxvi.  8),  from  Seir  the  progenitor  of  the  Horites 
(Gen.  xiv.  6,  xxxvi.  20-22).  The  name  Seir 
was  perhaps  adopted  on  account  of  its  being  de- 
scriptive of  the  “ rugged  ” character  of  the  terri- 
tory. The  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  were 
called  Horites,  from  Hori,  the  grandson  of  Seir 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  20,  22),  because  that  name  was  de- 
scriptive of  their  habits  as  “ Troglodytes,”  or 
“dwellers  in  caves.”  The  boundaries  of  Edom, 
though  not  directly,  are  yet  incidentally  defined 
with  tolerable  distinctness  in  the  Bible.  The 
country  lay  along  the  route  pursued  by  the  Israelites 
from  the  peninsula  of  Sinai  to  Kadesh-barnea,  and 
thence  back  again  to  Elath  (Deut  i.  2,  ii.  1-8); 
that  is,  along  the  east  side  of  the  great  valley  of 
Arabah.  It  reached  southward  as  far  as  Elath, 
which  stood  at  the  northern  end  of  the  gulf  of 
Elath,  and  was  the  seaport  of  the  Edomites ; but 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  farther,  as  the 
Israelites  on  {Hissing  Elath  struck  out  eastward  into 
the  desert,  so  as  to  pass  round  the  land  of  Edom 
(Deut.  ii.  8).  On  the  north  of  Edom  lay  the  ter- 
ritory of  Moab,  through  which  the  Israelites  were 
also  prevented  from  going,  and  wei  c therefore  com- 
pelled to  go  from  Kadcsh  by  the  southern  extremity 
of  Edom  (Judg.  xi.  17,  18;  2 K.  iii.  6-9).  The 
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boundary  between  Moab  and  Edom  appears  to  have 
been  the  “ brook  Zercd”  (l)eut.  ii.  13,  14,  18), 
probably  the  modem  Wady-el- Ahsy,  which  still 
divides  the  provinces  of  Kerak  (Moab)  and  Jebdl 
(Gebalene).  But  Edom  was  wholly  n mountainous 
country.  It  only  embraced  the  narrow  moun- 
tainous tract  (nbout  100  miles  long  by  20  broad) 
extending  along  the  eastern  side  of  the  Arabah  from 
the  northern  end  of  the  gulf  of  Klath  to  near  the 
southern  end  of  the  Dead  8ea.  The  mountain-range 
of  Edom  is  at  present  divided  into  two  districts. 
The  northern  is  called  Jebdl.  It  begins  at  Wady- 
el- AJisy , which  separates  it  from  Kerak,  and  it  ter- 
minates at  or  near  Petra.  The  southern  district  is 
called  esk-Skerah,  a name  which,  though  it  re- 
sembles, beais  no  radical  relation  to  the  Hebrew 
Seir.  The  physical  geography  of  Edom  is  some- 
what peculiur.  Along  the  western  base  of  the 
mountain-range  are  low  calcareous  hills.  To  these 
succeed  lofty  masses  of  igneous  rook,  chiefly  por- 
phyry, over  which  lies  led  and  variegated  sandstone 
in  irregular  ridges  and  abrupt  cliffs,  with  deep 
ravines  between.  The  latter  strata  give  the  moun- 
tains their  most  striking  features  and  remarkable 
colours.  The  average  elevation  of  the  summit  is 
about  2000  feet  nbove  the  sea.  Along  the  eastern 
side  runs  an  nlmost  unbroken  limestone  ridge,  a 
thousand  feet  or  more  higher  than  the  other.  This 
ridge  sinks  down  with  an  easy  slope  into  the  plateau 
of  the  Arabian  desert.  While  Edom  is  thus  wild, 
* rugged,  and  almost  inaccessible,  the  deep  glens  and 
flat  terraces  along  the  mountain  side*  are  covered 
wi(h  rich  soil,  from  which  trees,  shrul>s,  and  flowers 
now  spring  up  luxuriantly.  The  ancient  capital  of 
Edom  was  lJozrah  ( Buseirch ) near  the  northern 
border  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33 ; Is.  xxxiv.  6,  lxifl.  1 ; Jer. 
xlix.  13,  22).  But  Sela  l Petra ) appears  to  have 
been  the  principal  stronghoid  in  the  days  of  Ama- 
ziah  (u.C.  838  ; 2 K.  xiv.  7):  Elath,  and  Ezion- 
geber  were  the  seaports  (2  Sam.  viii.  14;  IK.  ix. 
26).  When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  began  to  decline, 
the  Edomites  not  only  reconquered  their  lost  cities, 
but  made  frequent  inroads  up.ni  southern  Palestine 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  17).  it  was  probably  on  account 
of  these  attacks,  and  of  their  uniting  with  the 
Chaldeans  against  the  < Jews,  that  the  Edomites 
were  so  fearfully  denounced  by  the  later  prophets 
(Obad.  1 sq. ; Jer.  xlix.  7 sq.;  Ezek.  xxv.  12  so., 
xxxv.  3 sq.).  During  the  Captivity  they  advanced 
westward,  occupied  the  whole  territory  of  their 
brethren  the  Amalekitcs  (Gen.  xxxvi.  12;  1 8am. 
xv.  1 sq.),  and  even  took  possession  of  many  towns 
in  southern  Palestine,  including  Hebron.  The  name 
Edom,  or  rather  its  Greek  form,  Idumnea,  was  now 
given  to  the  country  lying  between  the  valley  of 
Arabah  and  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  While 
Idumaea  thus  extended  westward,  Edom  Proper  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Nnbitheans.  They  were 
a powerful  people,  and  held  a gieat  part  of  southern 
Arabia.  They  took  Petra  and  established  them- 
selves there  at  least  three  centuries  before  Christ. 
Leaving  off  their  nomad  habits,  they  settled  down 
amid  the  mountains  of  Edom,  engaged  in  commerce, 
and  founded  the  little  kingdom  called  by  Homan 
writers  Arabia  Pctraca , which  embraced  nearly  the 
same  territory  as  the  ancient  Edom.  To  the  Nnbi- 
theans Petra  owes  those  great  monuments  which  are 
still  the  wonder  of  the  woi  Id.  Early  in  the  Chris- 
tian era  Edom  Proper  was  included  by  geographers 
in  Palestine,  but  in  the  fifth  century  a new  division 
was  made  of  the  whole  country  into  Palaeslina 


Prima,  Sccnnda,  and  Tertia.  The  last  embraced 
Edom  and  some  neighbouring  provinces,  and  \vli<*n 
it  became  an  ecclesiastical  division  its  metropolis 
was  Petra. 

E domites,  the  descendants  of  Esau,  or  Edom. 
Their  fiist  form  of  government  appears  to  have  re- 
sembled that  of  the  modem  Bedawln ; each  tribe 
or  clan  having  a petty  chief  or  sheikh  (“  Duke  ” in 
the  A.  V.,  Gen.  xxxvi.  15).  The  Horites,  who  in- 
habited Mount  8eir  from  an  early  period,  and  among 
whom  the  Edomites  still  lived,  had  their  sheikhs 
also  (Gen.  xxxvi.  29  sq.).  At  a Inter  jieriod,  pro- 
bnbly  when  t he  Edomites  begun  a war  of  extermina- 
tion against  the  Horites,  they  felt  the  necessity  of 
united  action  under  one  competent  leader,  and  then  a 
king  was  chosen.  Against  the  Horites  the  children 
of  Edom  were  completely  successful.  Having  either 
exterminated  or  exjrelled  them  they  occupied  their 
whole  country  (Deut.  ii.  12).  A statement  made 
in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31,  serves  to  fix  tiie  jteriod  of  the 
dynasty  of  the  eight  kings.  They  “ reigned  in  the 
land  of  Edom  before  there  reigned  any  king  over 
the  children  of  Israel;”  that  is,  before  the  time  of 
Mores,  who  may  be  regarded  as  the  fust  viitual  king 
of  Israel  (comp.  Deut.  xxxiii.  5 ; Ex.  xviii.  16-19). 
Esau's  bitter  hatred  to  his  brother  Jacob  for  fraudu- 
lently obtaining  his  blessing  appears  to  have  been 
inherited  by  liis  latest  posterity.  The  Edomites 
peremptorily  refused  to  permit  the  Israelites  to  pass 
through  their  land  (Num.  xx.  18-21).  For  a period 
of  400  years  we  hear  no  more  of  the  Edomites. 
They  were  then  attacked  and  defeated  by  Saul 
(1  Sum.  xiv.  47).  Some  forty  years  later  David 
overthrew  their  army  in  the  “ Vniley  of  Salt,”  and 
his  general,  Joab,  following  lip  the  victory,  de- 
stroyed neaily  the  whole  male  popidation  (1  K.  xi. 
15,  16),  and  placed  Jewish  garrisons  in  nil  the 
strongholds  of  Edom  (2  Sam.  viii.  13,  14).  Hndad, 
a member  of  the  royal  family  of  Edom,  made  bis 
escape  with  a few  followers  to  Egypt,  where  he  was 
kindly  received  by  Pharaoh.  Alter  the  death  ot 
David  he  returned,  and  tried  to  excite  his  country- 
men to  rebellion  against  Israel,  but  failing  in  the 
attempt  he  went  on  to  Syria,  where  he  became  one 
of  Solomon’s  greatest  enemies  (1  K.  xi.  14-22).  In 
the  reign  of  Jehosbaphnt  (n.C.  914)  the  Edomites 
attempted  to  invade  Israel  in  conjunction  with  Am- 
mon and  Moab,  but  were  miraculously  destroyed  in 
the  valley  of  Berachnh  (2  Chr.  xx.  22).  A few 
years  later  they  revolted  against  Jehoram,  elected  a 
king,  and  for  half  a century  retained  their  inde- 
pendence (2  Chr.  xxi.  8).  They  were  then  attacked 
by  Anmziah,  and  Sela  their  great  stronghold  was 
captmed  i2  K.  xiv.  7;  2 Chr.  xxv.  11,  12).  Yet 
the  Israelites  were  never  able  again  completely  to 
subdue  them  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  17).  When  Nebuchad- 
nezzar besieged  Jerusalem  the  Edomites  joined  him, 
and  took  an  active  part  iu  the  plunder  of  the  city 
and  slaughter  of  the  Jews.  Their  cruelty  at  that 
time  seems  to  be  specially  referred  to  in  the  137th 
Psalm.  It  was  on  account  of  these  acts  of  cruelty 
committed  ujion  the  Jews  in  the  day  of  their  ca- 
lamitv  that  the  Edomites  were  so  fearfully  denounced 
by  the  Inter  prophets  (Is.  xxxiv.  5-8,  lxiii.  Mi 
Jer.  xlix.  17;  Earn.  iv.  21;  Ez.  xxv.  13,  14; 
Am.  i.  11,  12  ; Obad.  10  sq.).  On  the  conquest  ot 
Judah,  the  Edomites,  probably  in  reward  for  their 
services  during  the  war,  were  permitted  to  settle  in 
southern  Palestine,  and  the  whole  plateau  between 
it  and  Egypt ; but  they  were  about  the  same  time 
driven  out  of  Edom  Proper  by  the  Nabatheaus.  f®r 
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more  than  four  centuries  they  continuer!  to  prosper. 
But  timing  the  warlike  rale  of  the  Maccabees  they 
were  again  completely  subdued,  and  even  forced  to 
conform  to  Jewish  laws  and  rites,  and  submit  to  the 
government  of  Jewish  prefects.  The  Kdomites  were 
now  incorporated  with  the  Jewish  nation,  and  the 
whole  province  was  often  termer!  by  Greek  and 
I toman  writers  Idumaea.  Immediately  before  the 
siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  20,000  Idumaeans  were 
admitted  to  the  Holy  City,  which  they  filler!  with 
robbeiy  and  bloodshed.  From  this  time  the  Edom- 
ites, as  a separate  people,  disappear  from  the  page  of 
history.  Little  is  known  of  their  religion;  but  that 
little  shows  them  to  have  been  idolaters  (2  Chr. 
xxr.  14, 15,  20).  Josephus  refers  to  both  the  idols 
and  priests  of  the  Idumaeans.  The  habits  of  the 
JJumaeans  were  singular.  The  Horites,  their  pre- 
decessors in  Mount  Seir,  were,  as  their  name  implies, 
troglodytes , or  dwellers  in  caves ; and  the  Kdomites 
seem  to  have  adopted  their  dwellings  as  well  as 
their  country.  Everywhere  we  meet  with  caves 
and  grottoes  hewn  in  the  soft  sandstone  strata. 
Those  at  Petra  are  well  known.  Tl»e  nature  of  the 
climate,  the  dryness  of  the  soil,  and  their  great  size, 
rend«*r  them  healthy,  pleasant, and  commodious  habit- 
ations, while  their  security  made  them  specially  suit- 
able to  a country  exposed  in  every  age  to  incessant 
attacks  of  robbers. 

Ed'rei,  1.  One  of  the  two  capital  cities  of  Bashnn 
(Num.  xxi.  33;  Deut.  i.  4,  iii.  10;  Josh.  xii.  4). 
in  Scripture  it  is  only  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
the  victory  gained  by  the  Israelites  over  the  Amor- 
ites  under  Og  their  king,  and  the  territory  thus  ac- 
quired. The  ruins  of  this  ancient  city,  still  bearing 
the  name  Edr 'a, stand  on  a rocky  promontory  which 
projects  from  the  S.W.  corner  of  the  Lejah.  The 
>ite  is  a strange  one — without  water,  without  access, 
except  over  rocks  and  through  defiles  all  but  impract- 
icable. The  ruins  are  nearly  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  have  a strange  wild  look,  rising  up  in 
black  shattered  masses  from  the  midst  of  a wilder- 
ness of  black  rocks.  A numlier  of  the  old  houses 
still  remain ; they  are  low,  massive,  and  gloomy, 
and  some  of  them  are  half  buried  beneath  heaps  of 
rubbish.  The  identity  of  this  site  with  the  Edrei 
of  .Scripture  has  been  questioned  by  many  writers, 
who  follow  the  doubtful  testimony  of  Eusebius,  and 
place  the  capital  of  Bash.an  nt  the  modern  Dera,  n 
lew  miles  farther  south.  — 2.  A town  of  northern 
Palestine,  allotted  to  tire  tribe  ofN’aphtali,  and  situ- 
ated near  Kcdesh  (Josh.  xix.  37).  About  two  miles 
south  of  Kedesh  is  a conical  rocky  hill  called  Tell 
Khuraibch , the  “ Tell  of  the  ruin."  It  is  evidently 
an  old  site,  and  it  may  be  that  of  the  long-lost  Edrei. 
The  strength  of  the  position,  and  its  nearness  to 
Kedesh,  give  probability  to  the  supposition. 

Education.  Although  nothing  is  more  carefully 
iceulcated  in  the  Law  than  the  duty  of  parents  to 
teach  their  children  its  precepts  and  principles  (Ex. 
xii.  26,  xiii.  8,  14;  Deut.  iv.  5,  9,  10,  vi.  2,  7,  20, 
Jfco. ),  yet  there  is  little  trace  among  the  Hebrews  in 
earlier  times  of  education  in  any  other  subjects. 
The  wisdom  therefore  and  instruction,  of  which  so 
much  is  said  iu  the  Hook  of  Proverbs,  are  to  be  under- 
stood chiefly  of  moral  and  religious  discipline,  im- 
parted, according  to  the  direction  of  the  Law,  by  the 
teaching  and  under  the  example  of  parents  ( rrov. 
j.  2,  8,  ii.  2,  10,  iv.  1,  7,  20,  viii.  1,  ix.  1,  10,  xii. 
l.rvi.  22,  xvii.  24,  xxxi.).  Exceptions  to  this  state- 
ment may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  instances  of 
Moses  himself,  who  was  brought  up  in  all  Egyptian 
Con.  D.  B. 
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learning  (Acts  vii.  22) ; of  the  writer  of  the  book 
of  Job,  who  was  evidently  well  versed  in  natural 
history  and  in  the  astronomy  of  the  day  (Job  xx.vviii. 
31,  xxxix.  xl.  xii.);  of  Daniel  and  his  companions 
in  captivity  (Dan.  i.  4,  17)  ; and  above  all,  in  the 
intellectual  gills  and  acquirements  of  Solomon,  which 
were  even  more  renowned  than  his  political  great- 
ness (IK.  iv.  29,  34,  x.  1-9 ; 2 Chr.  ix.  1-8),  and 
the  memory  of  which  has,  with  much  exaggeration, 
been  widely  preserved  iu  Oriental  tradition.  In  later 
times  the  prophecies,  and  comments  on  them  ns 
well  as  on  the  earlier  Scriptures,  together  with  other 
subjects,  were  studied.  Jerome  adds  that  Jewish 
children  were  taught  to  say  by  heart  the  genea- 
logies. Parents  were  required  to  teach  their  children 
some  trade.  Previous  to  the  captivity,  the  chief 
depositaries  of  learning  were  the  schools  or  colleges, 
from  which  in  most  cases  (see  Am.  vii.  14)  pro- 
ceeded that  succession  of  public  teachers,  who  nt 
various  times  endeavoured  to  reform  the  moral  and 
religious  conduct  of  both  rulers  and  people.  Besides 
the  prophetical  schools  instruction  was  given  by  the 
priests  in  the  Temple  and  elsewhere,  but  their  sub- 
jects were  doubtless  exclusively  concerned  with  re- 
ligion and  worship  (Lev.  x.  11 ; Ez.  xliv.  23,  24; 
1 Chr.  xxv.  7,  8 ; Mai.  ii.  7).  From  the  time  of 
the  settlement  iu  Canaan  there  must  have  been 
among  the  Jews  persons  skilled  in  writing  and  in 
accounts.  Perhaps  the  neighbourhood  of  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun  to  the  commercial  district  of  Phoenicia 
may  have  been  the  occasion  of  their  reputation  in 
this  respect  (Judg.  v.  14).  The  municipal  officers 
of  the  kingdom,  especially  in  the  time  of  Solomon, 
must  have  required  a staff  of  well-educated  persons 
in  their  various  departments  under  the  recorder  or 
historiographer,  whose  business  was  to  compile  me- 
morials of  the  reign  (2  Sam.  viii.  10,  xx.  24;  2 K. 
xviii.  18;  2 Chr.  xxxiv.  8),  To  the  schools  of  the 
Prophets  succeeded,  utter  the  captivity,  the  syna- 
gogues, which  were  either  themselves  used  as  schools 
or  had  places  near  them  for  that  purpose.  After 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  colleges  were  main- 
tained for  a long  time  at  Japhne  iu  Galilee,  at  Lyddn, 
at  Tiberias,  the  most  famous  of  all,  and  SepphoriB. 
According  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  Mishnn, 
boys  nt  five  years  of  age  were  to  begin  the  Scrip- 
tures, at  ten  the  Mishnn,  at  thirteen  they  became 
subject  to  the  whole  law,  at  fifteen  they  entered  the 
Gemarn.  Teachers  were  treated  with  great  respect, 
and  both  pupils  and  teachers  were  oxhoited  to  re- 
spect each  other.  Physical  science  formed  pail  of 
the  course  of  instruction.  In  the  schools  the  Kabbins 
sat  on  raised  seats,  and  the  scholars,  according  to 
their  age,  sat  on  benches  below  or  on  the  ground. 
Of  female  education  we  have  little  account  in  Scrip- 
ture. Needlework  formed  a large  but  by  no  menus 
the  only  subject  of  instruction  imparted  to  females, 
whose  position  in  society  mid  in  the  household  must 
by  no  means  be  considered  as  represented  in  modem 
Oriental  usage  (see  Prov.  xxxi.  16,  26;  Luke  viii. 
2,  3,  x.  39,  &C,).  Among  the  Mohammedans, 

1 education,  even  of  boys,  is  of  a most  elementary 
i kind,  and  of  girls  still  more  limited.  In  one  respect 
| it  may  be  considered  ns  the  likeness  or  the  carica- 
j ture  of  the  Jewish  system,  viz.  that  besides  the  most 
common  rules  of  arithmetic,  the  Kurdn  is  made  the 
stripl**,  if  not  the  otilv  subject  of  instruction. 

Eg'lah,  one  of  David’s  wives  during  his  reign  in 
Hebron,  and  the  mother  of  his  son  It  bream  (2  Sam. 
iii.  5 ; 1 Chr.  iii.  3).  According  to  the  ancient 
Hebrew  tradition,  she  was  Michal. 
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Egla'im,  a place  named  only  in  Ik.  xv.  8,  and 
there  apparently  as  one  of  the  most  remote  points 
on  the  boundary  of  Moab.  It  is  probably  the  same 
as  En-EGLAIM. 

Eg  Ion,  a king  of  the  Moabites  (Judg.  iii.  12  AT.), 
who,  aided  by  the  Ammonites  and  the  Ainalekites, 
crossed  the  Jordan  and  took  “the  city  of  palm- 
trees."  Here,  according  to  Josephus,  he  built  him- 
self a palace,  and  continued  for  eighteen  years  to 
oppress  the  children  of  Israel,  who  paid  him  tribute. 
The  circumstances  of  his  death  are  somewhat  dif- 
ferently given  in  Judges  and  in  Josephus.  In 
Judges  the  Israelites  send  a present  by  Ehud  (iii. 
15);  in  Josephus  Ehud  wins  his  favour  by  repeated 
presents  of  his  own.  In  Judges  we  have  two  scenes, 
the  offering  of  the  present  and  the  death  scene  (18, 
19) ; in  Josephus  there  is  but  one  scene.  In  Judges 
the  place  seems  to  change  from  the  reception-room 
into  the  “ summer-parlour,”  where  Ehud  found  him 
upon  his  return  (cf.  18,  20).  In  Josephus  the  en- 
tire action  takes  place  in  the  summer-parlour.  The 
obesity  of  Eglon,  and  the  consequent  impossibility 
of  recovering  the  dagger,  are  not  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus. After  this  desperate  achievement  Ehud  re- 
paired to  Seirah  in  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  (iii. 
26,  27),  or  Mount  Ephraim  (Josh.  xix.  50).  To 
this  wild  central  regiou,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the 
plains  E.  and  \V.,  he  summoned  the  Israelites  by 
sound  of  horn.  Descending  from  the  hills  they  fell 
upon  the  Moabites,  and  not  one  of  the  fugitives 
escaped. 

Eg  Ion,  a town  of  Judah  in  the  low  country  (Josh, 
xv.  39).  During  the  struggles  of  the  conquest, 
Eglon  was  one  of  a confederacy  of  five  towns,  which 
under  Jerusalem  attempted  resistance,  by  attacking 
Gibcon  after  the  treaty  of  the  lntter  with  Israel 
(Josh.x.).  The  name  doubtless  survives  in  the  modem 
Ajlan,  a shapeless  mass  of  ruins,  about  10  miles 
from  Beit  Jibrin  (Eleutheropolis)  and  14  from 
Gaza,  on  the  S.  of  the  great  maritime  plain. 

Egypt,  a country  occupying  the  north-eastern 
angle  of  Africa,  and  lving  between  N.  hit.  31°  37' 
and  24°  1',  and  E.  long.  27°  13'  and  34°  12’.  Its 
limits  appear  always  to  have  been  very  nearly  the 
same.  In  Ezekiel  (xxix.  10,  xxx.  6)  the  whole 
country  is  spoken  of  as  extending  from  Migdol  to 
Syenc,  which  indicates  the  same  limits  to  the  east 
and  the  south  as  at  present.— Names.  The  common 
name  of  Egypt  in  the  Bible  is  “ Mizraim,"  or  more 
fully  “ the  land  of  Mizraim."  In  form  Mizraim  is 
a dual,  and  accordingly  it  is  generally  joined  with  a 
plural  verb.  When,  therefore,  in  Gen.  x.  6,  Miz- 
raim is  mentioned  as  a son  of  Hnm,  we  must  not 
conclude  that  anything  more  is  meant  than  that 
Egypt  was  colonized  by  descendants  of  Ham.  The 
dual  number  doubtless  indicates  the  natural  division 
of  the  country  into  an  upper  and  a lower  region. 
The  singular  Mazor  also  occurs,  and  some  suppose 
that  it  indicates  Lower  Egypt,  but  there  is  no  sure 
ground  for  this  assertion.  The  Arabic  name  of 
Egypt  Mizr  signifies  “ red  mud."  Egypt  is  also 
called  in  the  Bible  “the  laud  of  Ham’’  (Ps.  cv.  23, 
27;  comp,  lxxviii.  51),  a name  most  probably 
referring  to  Ham  the  son  of  Noah  ; and  “ Rahub,” 
the  proud  or  insolent:  both  these  appear  to  be 
jmetieal  appellations.  The  common  ancient  Egyptian 
name  of  the  country  is  written  in  hieroglyphics 
KEM,  which  was  perhaps  pronounced  Chem ; the 
demotic  form  is  KEMEE.  This  name  signifies,  alike 
in  the  ancient  language  and  in  Coptic,  “ black,”  and 
innv  be  supposed  to  have  been  given  to  the  land  on 
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account  of  the  blackness  of  its  alluvial  soil.  Wo 
may  reasonably  conjecture  that  Kern  is  the  Egyptian 
equivalent  of  Ham,  and  also  of  Mazor,  these  two- 
words  being  similar  or  even  the  same  in  sense. 
Under  the  Pharaohs  Egypt  was  divide!  into  Upper 
and  Lower,  “ the  two  regions  ” TA-TEE  ? called 
respectively  “ the  Southern  Region  ” TA-RES,  and 
“ the  Northern  Region  ” TA-MEHEET.  There  were 
different  crowns  for  the  two  regions.  In  subsequent 
times  this  double  division  obtained.  Iu  the  time  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  Upper  Egypt  was  divided 
into  the  Heptanomi.s  and  tbeThcbuis,  making  alto- 
gether three  provinces,  but  the  division  of  the  whole 
country  into  two  was  even  then  the  most  usual. — 
Superficies.  Egypt  has  a superficies  of  about  9582 
square  geographical  miles  of  soil,  which  the  Nile 
either  does  or  can  water  and  fertilise.  This  com- 
putation includes  the  river  and  lakes  as  well  as 
sandy  tracts  which  can  be  inundated ; but  the  whole 
space  either  cultivated  or  fit  for  cultivation  is  no 
more  than  about  5626  square  miles.  Anciently 
2735  square  miles  more  may  have  been  cultivated, 
and  now  it  would  be  possible  at  once  to  reclaim 
about  1295  squnre  miles.— Nomcs.  From  a remote 
period  Egypt  was  divided  into  Nomes  HESPU,  sing. 
HESP,  each  one  of  which  had  its  special  objects  of 
worship.  There  is  no  distinct  reference  to  them 
in  the  Bible.— General  appearance , Climate,  <$c. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  country  cannot  have- 
greatly  changed  since  the  dnvs  of  Moses.  The  Delta 
was  always  a vast  level  plain,  although  of  old  more 
perfectly  watered  than  now  by  the  branches  of  tlu^ 
Nile  and  numerous  canals,  while  the  narrow  valley 
of  Upper  Egypt  must  have  suffered  still  less  alter- 
ation. Anciently,  however,  the  rushes  must  have 
been  abundant ; whereas  now  they  have  almost  dis- 
appeared, except  in  the  lakes.  The  whole  country 
is  remarkable  for  its  extreme  fertility,  which  espe- 
cially strikes  the  beholder  when  the  rich  green  of 
the  fields  is  contrasted  with  the  utterly  bare  yellow 
mountains  or  the  sand-strewn  rocky  desert  on  either 
side.  The  climate  is  equable  and  healthy.  Rain  is- 
not  very  unfrequent  on  the  northern  const,  but  in- 
land very  rare.  Cultivation  nowhere  depends  upon 
it.  This  absence  of  rain  is  mentioned  iu  Dent.  (xi. 
10,  11)  as  rendering  artificial  irrigation  necessary, 
unlike  the  case  of  Palestine,  and  in  Zcch.  (xiv.  1 8)  as. 
peculiar  to  the  country.  Egypt  has  been  visited  iu 
all  ages  by  severe  pestilences,  but  it  cannot  Ik*  deter- 
mined that  any  of  those  of  ancient  times  were  of 
the  character  of  the  modern  Plague.  Famines  are 
frequent,  and  one  in  the  middle  ages,  in  the  time  ot 
the  Fatimee  Khaleefeh  EI-Mustansir-billah.  seems  to 
have  been  even  more  severe  than  that  of  Joseph.— 
Geology.  The  fertile  plain  of  the  Delta  and  the 
valley  of  Upper  Egypt  are  bounded  by  rocky  deserts 
covered  or  strewn  with  sand.  On  either  side  of  the 
plain  they  arc  low,  but  they  oveilook  the  valley, 
above  which  they  rise  so  steeply  ns  from  the  river 
to  present  the  a*q>cct  of  clilfs.  The  formation  is 
limestone  as  far  as  a little  above  Thebes,  where  sand- 
stone begins.  The  First  Cataract,  the  southern  limit 
of  Egypt,  is  caused  by  granite  and  other  primitive- 
rocks,  which  rise  through  the  sandstone  ami  obstruct 
tbe  river’s  bed.  An  important  geological  change 
lias  in  the  couise  of  centuries  rai-cd  the  country  near 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  depressed  that  on 
the  northern  side  of  the  isthmus.  Since  the  Chris- 
tian era  the  head  of  the  Gulf  has  retired  southwards. 
— The  Nile.  In  Egyptian  the  Nile  bore  the  sacred 
appellation  HA  PEE  or  HAl’EE-MU,  “the  abyss," 
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or  “ the  abyss  of  waters.”  As  Egypt  was  divided 
into  two  legions,  we  find  two  Niles,  HAPEE-RES, 
*•  the  southern  Nile,”  ami  HAPEE-MEHEET  44  the 
Northern  Nile,”  the  former  name  being  given  to 
the  river  in  Upper  Egypt  and  in  Nubia.  The  inund- 
ation fertilises  and  sustains  the  country,  and  makes 
the  river  its  chief  blessing.  The  Nile  was  on  this 
account  anciently  worshipped.  The  rise  begins  in 
Egypt  about  the  summer  solstice,  and  the  inundatiou 
commences  about  two  months  later.  The  greatest 
height  is  attained  about  or  somewhat  after  the  au- 
tumnal equinox.  The  inundation  Lasts  about  three 
months.— Cultivation^  Agriculture,  4'C-  The  ancient 
pros|«erity  of  Egypt  is  attested  by  the  Bible  as  well 
a*  by  the  numerous  monuments  of  the  country.  As 
early  as  the  age  of  the  Great  Pyramid  it  must  have 
been  densely  populated.  The  contrast  of  the  present 
state  of  Egypt  to  its  former  prosperity  is  more  to  be 
ascribed  to  political  than  to  physical  causes.  Egypt 
is  naturally  an  agricultural  country.  As  far  back 
as  the  days  of  Abraham,  we  find  that  when  the 
produce  failed  in  Palestine,  Egypt  was  the  natural 
resource.  In  the  time  of  Joseph  it  was  evidently 
the  granary,  at  least  during  famines,  of  the  na- 
tions around.  The  inundation,  as  taking  the  place 
of  i ain,  has  always  rendered  the  system  of  agricult- 
ure peculiar ; and  the  artificial  irrigation  during  the 
time  of  low  Nile  is  necessarily  on  the  same  principle. 
Watering  with  the  foot  (Deut.  xi.  10,  11)  may  refer 
to  some  mode  of  irrigation  by  a machine,  but  the 
monuments  do  not  afford  a representation  of  it. 


That  now  called  the  shddoof  is  depicted,  and  seems 
to  have  been  the  common  means  of  artificial  irrig- 
ation. There  are  detailed  pictures  of  breaking  up 
the  earth,  or  ploughing,  sowing,  harvest,  threshing, 
nod  storing  the  wheat  in  granaries.  Vines  were 
extensively  cultivated.  Of  other  fruit-trees,  the 
date-palm  was  the  most  common  and  valuable.  The 
gardens  resembled  the  fields,  being  watered  in  the 
same  manner  by  irrigation.  On  the  tenure  of  land 
much  light  is  thrown  by  the  history  of  Joseph. 
Before  the  famine  each  city  and  large  village  had  its 
field  (Gen.  xli,  48);  but  Joseph  gained  for  Pha- 
raoh all  the  land,  except  that  of  the  priests,  in  ex- 
change for  food,  and  required  for  the  right  thus 
obtained  a fifth  of  the  produce,  which  became  a law 
(xlvii.  20-2t>).  The  evidence  of  the  monuments, 
though  not  very  explicit,  seems  to  show  that  this 
bw  was  ever  afterwards  in  force  under  the  Pha- 
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raohs.  The  great  lakes  in  the  north  of  Egypt  wore 
anciently  of  high  importance,  especially  tor  their 
fisheries  and  the  growth  of  the  papyrus.  The  canals 
are  now  far  less  numerous  than  of  old,  and  many 
of  them  are  choked  and  comparatively  useless.— 


a b 

Grmurjr.  thawing  bow  the  grain  wm  put  In,  and  that  the  door* 
a b were  Intended  for  taking  It  out.  (WUkinsou.) 


Botany. — The  cultivable  land  of  Egypt  consists 
almost  wholly  of  fields,  in  which  are  very  few  trees. 
There  are  no  forests  and  few  groves,  except  of  date- 
palms,  and  in  Lower  Egypt  a few  of  orange  and 
lemon-trees.  There  are  also  sycomores,  mulberry- 
tiees,  and  acacias,  either  planted  on  the  sides  of  roads 
or  standing  singly  in  the  fields.  The  Theban  palm 
grows  in  the  Thebals,  generally  in  clumps.  These 
were  all,  except  perhaps  the  mulberry-tree,  of  old 
common  in  the  country.  The  chief  fruits  are  the 
date,  grape,  fig,  sycomore-fig,  pomegranate,  banana, 
many  kinds  of  melons,  and  the  olive;  and  there  are 
many  others  less  common  or  important.  These  were 
also  of  old  produced  in  the  country.  The  vegetables 
are  of  many  kinds  and  excellent,  and  form  the  chief 
food  of  the  common  people.  The  most  important 
field-produce  in  ancient  times  was  wheat ; after  it 
must  be  placed  barley,  millet,  flax,  and  among  tho 
vegetables,  lentils,  peas,  and  beans.  It  is  clear 
from  the  evidence  of  the  monuments  and  of  ancient 
writers  that,  of  old,  reeds  were  far  more  common  in 
Egypt  than  now.  The  byblus  or  papyrus  is  almost 
or  quite  unknown.  Anciently  it  was  a common  and 
most  important  plant : boats  were  made  of  its  stalks, 
and  of  their  thin  leaves  the  famous  paper  was  manu- 
factured, The  lotus  was  anciently  the  favourite 
flower,  and  at  feasts  it  took  the  place  of  the  rose 
among  the  Greeks  and  Arabs : it  is  now  very  rare.— 
Zoology. — Of  old  Egypt  was  far  more  a pastoral 
country  than  at  present.  The  neat  cattle  nre  still 
excellent,  but  lean  kine  are  more  common  among 
them  than  they  seem  to  have  been  in  the  days  of 
Joseph’s  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xli.  19).  Sheep  and  goats 
have  always  been  numerous.  Anciently  swine  wen* 
kept,  but  not  in  great  numbers;  now  there  are 
none,  or  scarcely  any.  Under  the  Pharaohs  the 
horses  of  the  country  were  iu  repute  among  tho 
neighbouring  nntious,  who  purchased  them  as  well 
as  chariots  out  of  Egypt.  Asses  were  anciently 
numerous:  the  breed  at  the  present  time  is  ex- 
cellent. Dogs  were  formerly  more  prized  than  now . 
for  being  held  by  most  of  the  Muslims  to  be  ex- 
tremely unclean,  they  are  only  used  to  watch  the 
houses  in  the  villages.  The  camel  lias  nowhere 
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been  found  mentioned  in  the  inscriptions  of  Egypt, 
or  represented  on  the  monuments.  It  is  probable 
that  camels  were  not  kept  iu  Egypt,  but  only  on 
the  frontier.  The  deserts  have  always  nbounded 
in  wild  animals,  especially  of  the  canine  and  ante- 
lope kinds.  Anciently  the  hippopotamus  was  found 
in  the  Egyptian  Nile,  and  hunted.  Now,  this 
animal  is  rarely  se**n  even  in  Lower  Nubia.  The 
elephant  may  have  been,  in  the  remotest  historical 
period,  an  inhabitant  of  Egypt,  and,  ns  a land 
animal,  have  been  driven  further  south  than  the 
hippopotamus.  Bats  nliotind  in  the  temples  and 
tombs.  The  birds  of  Egypt  nre  not  remarkable  for 
beauty  of  plumage:  in  so  open  a country  this  is 
natural.  The  Rapaccs  are  numerous,  but  the  most 
common  nre  scavengers,  ns  vultures  and  the  kite. 
The  G rallatorcs  and  Anscrcs  abound  on  the  islands 
and  sandbanks  of  the  river  and  in  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  which  approach  or  touch  tho  stream. 
Among  the  reptiles,  the  crocodile  must  be  especially 
mentioned.  In  the  Bible  it  is  usually  called  tannin 
or  tanntm,  “ dragon,”  a generic  word  of  almost  as 
wide  a signification  as  “ reptile,"  and  is  used  ns  a 
symbol  of  the  king  of  Egypt  (Ez.  xxix.  8-5).  But 
“ leviathan  ” appears  to  1*  the  special  name  of  that 
animal.  Frogs  are  very  numerous  in  Egypt,  and 
their  loud  and  constant  croaking  in  the  autumn 
makes  it  not  difficult  to  picture  the  Plague  of 
Frogs.  Serpents  ami  snakes  are  also  common,  but 
the  more  venomous  have  their  home,  like  the 
scorpion,  in  the  desert  (comp.  Deut.  viii.  15). 
The  Nile  and  lakes  have  an  abundance  of  fish. 
Among  the  insects  the  locusts  must  be  mentioned, 
which  sometimes  come  upon  the  cultivated  land  in 
a cloud.  As  to  the  lice  and  flies,  they  are  still 
plagues  of  Egypt.— Ancient  Inhabitants. — The  old 
inhabitants  of  Egypt  appear  from  their  monu- 
ments and  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  to  have 
occupied  in  race  a place  between  the  Nigritians 
and  the  Caucasians.  They  were  iu  diameter 
very  religious  and  contemplative,  but  given  to 
base  superstition,  patriotic,  respectful  to  women, 
hospitable,  generally  frugal,  but  at  times  luxu- 
rious, very  sensual,  lying,  thievish,  treacherous 
and  cringing,  and  intensely  prejudiced,  through 
pride  of  race,  against  strange;  s,  although  kind  to 
them.  This  is  very  much  the  character  of  the 
modem  inhabitants,  except  that  Mohammadanism 
has  taken  away  the  respect  for  women.— L-tnguaije. 
— The  ancient  Egyptian  language,  from  the  earliest 
period  at  which  it  is  known  to  us,  is  an  agglutinate 
monosyllabic  form  of  speech.  It  is  expressed  by 
the  signs  which  we  call  hieroglyphics.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  language  is  compound : it  consists  of 
elements  resembling  those  of  the  Nigritian  languages 
and  the  Chinese  language  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  of  the  Shcniitic  languages  on  the  other.  As 
early  as  the  age  of  the  xsvith  dynasty  a vulgar 
dialect  was  expressed  in  the  demotic  or  enchorial 
writing.  This  dialect  forms  the  link  connecting 
the  old  language  with  the  Coptic,  which  does  not 
very  greatly  differ  from  the  monumental  language, 
except  in  the  presence  of  many  Creek  words.— 
Fetujion. — The  basis  of  the  religion  was  Nigritian 
fetish  ism,  the  lowest  kind  of  nature- worship,  differing 
in  different  ports  or  tne  country,  atid  hence  obviously 
indigenous.  Upon  this  were  engrafted,  first,  cosmic 
worship,  mixed  up  with  traces  of  primeval  revela- 
tion, as  in  Babylonia;  and  then,  a system  of  per- 
sonifications of  moral  and  intellectual  abstractions. 
There  were  three  orders  of  gods — tho  eight  great 
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gods,  the  twelve  lesser,  and  the  Osirian  group. 
There  was  no  prominent  hero-worship,  although 
deceased  kings  and  other  individuals  often  received 
divine  honours.  The  great  doctrines  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  man’s  responsibility,  and  future 
rewards  and  punishments,  were  taught.  Among 
the  rites,  circumcision  is  the  most  remat  kable:  it  is 
as  old  as  the  time  of  the  ivth  dynasty.  The  Israel- 
ites in  Egypt  ap|>ear  during  the  oppression,  for  the 
most  part,  to  have  adopted  the  Egyptian  religion 
(Josh.  xxiv.  14;  Ez.  xx.  7,  8).  The  golden  calf, 
or  rather  steer,  was  probably  taken  from  the  bull 
Apis,  certainly  from  one  of  the  sacred  bulls.  Kem- 
phan  and  Chiun  were  foreign  divinities  adopted  into 
the  Egyptian  Pantheon.  Ashtorcth  was  worship;**! 
at  Memphis.  Doubtless  this  worship  was  intro- 
duced by  the  Phoenician  Shepherds. — Jmics. — We 
have  no  complete  account  of  the  laws  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  either  in  their  own  records  or  in  works 
of  ancient  writers.  The  paiutings  and  sculptures 
of  the  monuments  indicate  a very  high  degree  of 
personal  safety,  showing  us  that  the  people  of  all 
ranks  commonly  went  unarmed,  and  without  mili- 
tary protection.  Capital  punishment  appears  to 
have  been  almost  restricted,  in  practice,  to  munler. 
Crimes  of  violence  were  more  severely  treated  than 
offences  against  religion  and  morals.  Popular  feel- 
ing seems  to  have  taken  the  duties  of  the  judge  upon 
itself  in  the  case  of  impiety  alone  (Ex.  viii.  2d).— 
Government. — The  government  was  monarchical, 
but  not  of  an  absolute  character.  The  sovereign 
was  not  superior  to  the  laws,  and  the  priests  had 
the  power  to  check  the  undue  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority. Nome*  and  districts  were  governed  by 
officers  whom  the  Greeks  called  nomarchs  and  toj>- 
archs.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  herolitarv 
aristocracy,  except  perhaps  at  the  earliest  period.— 
Forcujn  Policy. — The  foreign  policy  of  the  Egy;>- 
tians  must  Ire  regarded  in  its  relation  to  the  admis- 
sion of  foreigners  into  Egypt  and  to  the  treatment 
of  tributary  and  allies!  nations.  In  the  former 
aspect  it  was  characterized  by  nn  exclusiveness 
which  sprang  from  a national  hatred  of  the  yellow 
and  white  races,  and  was  maintained  by  the  wisdom 
of  preserving  the  institutions  of  the  country  frem 
the  influence  of  the  pirates  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  robbers  of  the  deserts. 
Hence  the  jealous  exclusion  of  the  Greeks  from  the 
northern  ports  until  Nnucratis  was  opened  to  them, 
and  hence  too  the  restriction  of  Shemite  settlers  in 
earlier  times  to  the  land  of  Go?hen,  scarcely  re- 
garded as  part  of  Egypt.  The  general  policy  of 
the  Egyptians  towards  their  eastern  tributaries 
seems  to  have  been  maiked  by  great  moderation. 
The  Pharaohs  intermarried  with  them,  and  neither 
forced  upon  them  Egyptian  garrisons,  except  in 
some  important  positions,  nor  attempted  those  de- 
portations that  are  so  mat  ked  a feature  of  Asiatic 
jKdicy.  In  the  case  of  those  nations  which  never 
attacked  them  they  do  not  appear  to  have  even 
exacted  tribute.  So  long  as  their  general  supremacy 
was  uncontented  they  would  not  be  unwise  enough 
to  make  favourable  or  neutral  powers  their  enemies. 
Of  their  relation  to  the  Israelites  we  have  for  the 
earlier  part  of  this  period  no  direct  infoi motion. 
The  explicit  account  of  the  later  part  is  fully  con- 
sistent with  the  general  jwlicy  of  tho  Pharaohs. 
Shishnk  and  Zerah  arc  the  only  exceptions  in  a 
series  of  friendly  kings,  and  they  were  almost  cer- 
tainly of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  extrjurtion. — \'jth 
respect  to  the  African  nations  a different  policy 
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appears  to  have  been  pursued.  The  Rebu  (Lebu) 
or  Lubitn,  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  on  the  north  coast, 
were  reduced  to  subjection,  and  probably  employed, 
like  the  fihayretaiia  or  Cherethim,  as  mercenaries. 
Ethiopia  was  made  a purely  Egyptian  province, 
ruled  by  a viceroy,  “the  Prince  of  Kesh  (Cush),” 
and  the  assimilation  was  so  complete  that  Ethiopian 
sovereigns  seem  to  have  been  received  by  the  Egyp- 
tians as  native  rulers.  Further  south,  the  Negroes 
were  subject  to  predatoiy  attacks  like  the  slave- 
hunts  of  modern  times.— Army. — There  are  some 
notices  of  the  Egyptian  army  in  the  0.  T.  They 
show,  like  the  monuments,  that  its  most  important 
branch  was  the  chariot-force.  The  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus  led  6u0  chosen  chariots  besides  his  whole 
chariot-force  in  pursuit  of  the  Israelites.  The  war-  • 


riors  fighting  in  chariots  are  probably  the  “ horse- 
men ” mentioned  in  the  relation  of  this  event  and 
elsewhere,  for  in  Egyptian  they  are  called  the 
“horse”  or  “cavalry.’  We  have  no  subsequent 
indication  in  the  Bible  of  the  constitution  of  an 
Egyptian  at  my  until  the  time  of  the  xxiiud  dynasty, 
when  we  find  that  bhishuk’s  invading  fence  was 
partly  composed  of  foreigners  ; whether  mercenaries 
or  allies,  cannot  as  yet  be  positively  detei  mined, 
although  the  monuments  make  it  most  piohable  that 
they  were  of  the  former  chaiacter.  The  army  of 
Necho,  defeated  at  Carchemish,  seems  to  have  been 
similarly  composed,  although  it  probably  contained 
Greek  mercenaries,  who  soon  afterwards  became  the 
most  important  foreign  element  in  the  Egyptian 
; forces.— .Domestic  Life. — The  sculptures  and  paint- 
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ings  of  the  tombs  give  us  a very  full  insight  into 
tire  domestic  life  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  as  may 
be  seen  in  Sir  G.  Wilkinson’s  great  work.  What 
most  strikes  us  in  their  manners  is  the  high  position 
occupied  by  women,  and  the  entire  absence  of  the 
han-m  system  of  seclusion.  Marriage  appears  to 
have  been  universal,  at  least  with  the  richer  class ; 
ami  if  polygamy  were  tolerated  it  was  rarely  prac- 
tised. Concubinage  was  allowed,  the  concubines 
taking  the  place  of  inferior  wives.  There  were  no 
castes,  although  great  classes  were  very  distinct. 
The  occupations  of  the  higher  class  were  the  super- 
intendence of  their  fields  and  gardens ; their  diver-  ( 
sions,  the  pursuit  of  game  in  the  deserts,  or  on  the 
river,  and  fishing.  The  tending  of  cattle  was  left 
to  the  most  despised  of  the  lower  class.  The  Egyp- 
tian feasts,  and  the  dances,  music,  and  feats  which 
accompanied  them,  for  the  diversion  of  the  guests, 
as  well  as  the  common  games,  were  probably  intro- 
duced among  the  Hebrews  in  the  most  luxurious 
•lavs  of  the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah.  The 
account  of  the  noontide  dinner  of  Joseph  (Gen.  xliii. 
Hi,  31-34)  agrees  with  the  representations  of  the 
monuments.  The  funeral  ceremonies  were  far  more 
imjwrtant  than  any  events  of  the  Egyptian  life  as 
tiie  tomb  was  regarded  as  the  only  true  home.— 
Literature  and  Art. — The  Egyptians  were  a very 
literary  people,  and  time  has  preserved  to  us,  besides 
the  inscriptions  of  their  tombs  and  temples,  many 
papyri,  of  a religious  or  historical  character,  and 
one  tale.  They  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  books 
of  the  O.  T.,  except  such  as  arises  from  their  some- 
times enforcing  moral  truths  in  a manner  not  wholly 
difl'ei  ent  from  that  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  The 


moral  and  religious  system  is,  however,  essentially 
different  in  its  principles  and  their  application,  lit 
science,  Egyptian  influence  may  be  distinctly  tiaced 
in  the  Pentateuch.  Moses  was  “learned  in  all  the 
wisdom  of  the  Egyptians”  (Acts  vii.  22),  and  pro- 
bably derived  from  them  the  astronomical  knowledge 
which  was  necessary  for  the  calendar.  The  Egyp- 
tians excelled  in  geometry  and  mechanics.  In 
medicine  and  surgery,  high  pioficiency  was  probably 
of  but  little  use  to  the  Hebrews  after  the  Exodus. 
In  the  arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
the  former  of  which  was  the  chief,  there  seems  to 
have  been  but  a very  slight  influence.— Magicians. 
— We  find  frequent  reference  in  the  Bible  to  the 
magicians  of  Egypt  (Gen.  xli.  8 ; Ex.  vii.  1 1 , &c.). 
The  monuments  do  not  recognise  any  such  art,  and 
we  must  conclude  that  magic  was  secretly  practised, 
not  because  it  was  thought  to  be  unlawful,  but  in 
order  to  give  it  impoitance.—  Industrial  Arts. — 
The  industrial  arts  held  an  impoitant  plnce  in  thu 
occupations  of  the  Egyptians.  The  workeis  in  fine 
flax  and  the  weavers  of  white  linen  are  mentioned 
in  a manner  that  shows  they  were  among  the  chief 
contributors  to  the  riches  of  the  country  (Is.  xix. 
9).  The  fine  linen  of  Egypt  found  its  way  to  Pa- 
lestine (Prov.  vii.  16).  Pottery  was  a great  blanch 
of  the  native  manufactures,  and  appears  to  have 
furnished  employment  to  the  Hebrews  during  the 
bondage  (Ps.  lixxi.  6,  lxviii.  13  ; comp.  Ex.  i.  14). 
— Festivals . — The  religious  festivals  w ei  e numerous, 
and  some  of  them  were,  in  the  days  of  Herodotus, 
kept  with  great  merry-making  and  license.  Tho 
feast  which  the  Israelites  celebrated  when  Aaron 
bad  made  the  golden  calf  seems  to  have  been  very 
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much  of  the  same  character.— Manners  of  Modem 
Inhabitants. — The  manners  of  the  modem  inha- 
bitants are  more  similai  to  those  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  on  account  of  Arab  influence,  than  the 
manners  of  their  predecessors. — CHRONOLOGY  and 
History. — The  subject  may  be  divided  into  three 
main  branches,  technical  chronology,  historical 
chronology,  and  history: — 1.  Technical  Chrono~ 
logy. — That  the  Egyptians  used  various  periods  of 
time,  and  made  astronomical  observations  from  a 
) emote  age,  is  equally  attested  by  ancient  writers, 
and  by  their  monuments.  There  appear  to  have 
been  at  least  three  years  in  use  with  the  Egyptians 
before  the  Iiomau  domination,  the  Vague  Year,  the 
Tropical  Year,  and  the  Sothic  Year;  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  more  than  two  of  these  were  employed 
at  the  same  time.  The  Vague  Year  contained  365 
days  without  any  additional  fraction,  and  therefore 
passed  through  all  the  seasons  in  about  1500  years, 
it  was  both  used  for  civil  and  for  religious  purposes. 
The  Vague  Year  was  divided  into  twelve  months, 
each  of  thirty  days,  with  five  additional  days,  nftcr 
the  twelfth.  The  months  were  assigned  to  three 
seasons,  each  comprising  four  months,  called  re- 
spectively the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  4th  of  those 
seasons.  The  names  by  which  the  Egyptian  months 
are  commonly  known,  Thoth,  Paophi,  &c„  are 
taken  from  the  divinities  to  which  they  were  sacred, 
'flic  seasons  are  called,  accoiding  to  our  rendering, 
those  of  Vegetation,  Manifestation,  and  the  Waters 
or  the  Inundation : the  exact  meaning  of  their  names 
lias  however  been  much  disputed.  They  evidently 
refer  to  the  phenomena  of  a Tropical  Year,  and  such 
a year  we  must  therefore  conclude  the  Egyptians 
to  have  had,  at  least  in  a remote  period  of  their 
history.  The  Sothic  Year  was  a supposed  sidereal 
year  of  365J  days,  commencing  with  the  so-called 
heliacal  rising  of  Sothis.  The  Vngue  Year,  having 
no  intercalation,  constantly  retreated  through  the 
Sothic  Year,  until  a period  of  1461  years  of  the 
former  kind,  and  1460  of  the  latter  had  elapsed, 
from  one  coincidence  of  commencements  to  another. 
The  Egyptians  are  known  to  have  used  two  great 
cycles,  the  Sothic  Cycle  and  the  Tropical  Cycle. 
The  former  was  a cycle  of  the  coincidence  of  the 
Sothic  and  Vague  Years,  and  therefore  consisted  of 
1460  years  of  the  former  kind.  The  Tropical  Cycle 
was  a cycle  of  the  coincidence  of  the  Tropical  and 
Vague  Years.  It  has  been  supposed  by  M.  Biot  to 
have  a duration  of  1505  years;  but  the  length  of 
1500  Vague  Years  is  preferable.  The  monuments 
make  mention  of  Panegyrical  Months,  which  can 
only,  we  believe,  be  periods  of  thirty  years  each, 
and  divisions  of  a year  of  the  Mine  kind.— 2.  llis- 
torical  Chronology. — The  materials  for  historical 
chronology  are  the  monuments  and  the  remains  of 
the  historical  work  of  Manetho.  The  remains  of 
Manetho’s  historical  work  consist  of  a list  of  the 
Egyptian  dynasties  and  two  considerable  fragments, 
one  relating  to  the  Shepherds,  the  other  to  a tale 
of  the  Exodus.  The  list  is  only  known  to  us  in  the 
epitome  given  by  Africanus,  preserved  by  Syncellus, 
and  that  given  by  Eusebius.  These  present  such 
great  differences  that  it  is  not  reasonable  to  hope 
that  we  can  restore  a correct  text.  The  series  of 
dynasties  is  given  as  if  they  were  successive,  in 
which  case  the  commencement  of  the  first  would  be 
placed  full  5000  ycais  n.C.,  and  the  reign  of  the 
king  who  built  the  Great  Pyramid  4000.  The  mo- 
numents do  not  warrant  so  extreme  an  antiquity, 
and  the  great  majority  of  Egyptologers  have  there* 
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fore  held  that  the  dynasties  were  partly  contempo- 
rary. The  evidence  of  the  monuments  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Kings  who  unquestionably  belong 
to  different  dynasties  are  shown  by  them  to  lie  con- 
temporary. The  monuments  will  not,  in  our 
opinion,  justify  any  great  extension  of  the  period 
assigned  to  the  first  seventeen  dynasties  (n.C.  2700- 
1 500).  The  last  date,  that  of  the  commencement 
of  the  xviiith  dynasty,  cannot  be  changed  more  than 
a few  years.  The  date  of  the  beginning  of  the  1st 
dynasty,  which  we  are  disposed  to  place  a little 
before  U.C.  2700,  is  more  doubtful,  but  n concur- 
rence of  astronomical  evidence  points  to  the  twenty- 
eighth  century.  Some  have  supposed  a much 
greater  antiquity  for  the  commencement  of  Egvp- 
tian  history.  Lepsius  places  the  accession  of  Mcnes 
n.C.  3892,  and  Bunsen,  two  hundred  years  later. 
Their  system  is  founded  upon  a passage  in  the 
chronological  work  of  Syncellus,  which  assigns  a 
duration  of  3555  to  the  thirty  dynnsties.  It  is  bv 
no  means  certain  that  this  number  is  given  on  the  au- 
thority of  Manetho,  but  apart  from  this,  the  whole 
statement  is  unmistakeably  not  from  the  true  Ma- 
nctho.— 3.  History. — That  Egypt  was  colonised  by 
the  descendants  of  Noah  in  a very  remote  age  is 
shown  by  the  mention  of  the  migration  of  the 
Philistines  from  Caphtor,  which  had  taken  place 
before  the  arrival  of  Abrahnm  in  Palestine.  Before 
this  migration  could  occur  the  Caphtorim  and  other 
Mizmites  must  have  occupied  Egypt  for  sometime. 
A remarkable  passage  points  to  a knowledge  of  the 
date  at  which  an  ancient  city  of  Egypt  was  founded. 
The  evidence  of  the  Egyptians  as  to  the  primeval 
history  of  their  race  and  country  is  extremely  inde- 
finite. They  seem  to  have  separated  mankind  into 
two  great  stocks,  and  each  of  tho.se  again  into  two 
branches,  for  they  appear  to  have  represented  them- 
selves and  the  Negroes,  the  red  and  black  races, 
as  the  children  of  the  god  Ilorus,  and  the  Shemites 
and  Europeans,  the  yellow  and  white  races,  as  the 
children  of  the  goddess  Pcsht.  They  seem  therefore, 
to  have  held  a double  origin  of  the  species.  Tire 
absence  of  any  important  tiaditional  period  is  very 
remarkable  in  the  fragments  of  Egyptian  history. 
These  commence  with  the  divine  dynasties,  and  pass 
abruptly  to  the  human  dynasties.  The  indications 
are  of  a sudden  change  of  seat,  and  the  settlement 
in  Egypt  of  a civilized  race,  which,  either  wishing 
to  be  believed  autochthonous,  or  having  lost  all  ties 
tliat  could  keep  up  the  traditions  of  its  first  dwell- 
ing-place, filled  up  the  commencement  of  its  history 
with  materials  drawn  from  mythology.  There  is 
no  trace  of  the  tradition  of  the  Deluge  which  is 
found  in  almost  every  other  country  of  the  world. 
Tiie  priests  are  indeed  reported  to  have  told  Solon 
when  he  spoke  of  one  deluge  that  many  had  occurred, 
but  the  reference  is  more  likely  to  have  been  to 
great  floods  of  the  Nile  than  to  any  extraordinary 
catastrophes.  The  history  of  the  dynasties  preced- 
ing the  xviiith  is  not  told  by  any  continuous  series 
of  monuments.  Except  those  of  the  ivth  and  xiith 
dynasties  there  are  scarcely  any  records  of  the  age 
lelt  to  the  present  day,  and  thence  in  a great  m«i* 
sure  arises  the  difficulty  of  determining  the  chrono- 
logy. From  the  time  of  Meries,  the  first  king, 
until  the  Shepherd-invasion,  Egypt  seems  to  have 
enjoyed  perfect  tranquillity.  During  this  age  the 
Memphite  line  was  the  most  powerful,  and  by  it, 
under  the  ivth  dynasty,  were  the  most  famous 
pyramids  raised.  The  .Shepheids  were  foreigners  who 
came  from  the  East,  and,  in  some  manner  unknown 
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to  Manetho,  trained  tlie  rule  of  Egypt.  Those  whose 
kings  composed  the  xvth  dynasty  were  the  fiist  and 
most  important-  They  appear  to  have  been  Phoe- 
nicians. Most  probably  the  Pharaoh  of  Abraham 
was  of  this  line.  The  period  of  Egyptian  history 
to  which  the  Shepherd- invasion  should  be  assigned 
is  a point  of  dispute.  It  is  generally  placed  after 
the  xiith  dynasty,  for  it  is  argued  that  this  pow- 
erful line  could  not  have  reigned  at  the  same  time 
as  one  or  more  Shepherd -dynasties.  We  arc  of 
opinion  that  this  objection  is  not  valid,  and  that  the 
Shepherd-invasion  was  anterior  to  the  xiith  dynasty. 
The  rule  of  the  xiith  dynasty,  which  was  of  Thebans, 
lasting  about  160  years,  was  a period  of  prosperity 
to  Egypt,  but  after  its  close  those  calamities  appear 
to  have  occurred  which  made  the  Shepherds  hated 
by  the  Egyptians.  During  the  interval  to  the 
XYiiith  dynasty  there  seems  to  have  been  no  native 
line  of  any  importance  but  that  of  the  Thebans, 
-and  more  than  one  Shepherd  dynasty  exercised  a 
severe  rule  over  the  Egyptians. — We  must  liere 
notice  the  history  of  the  Israelites  in  Egypt  with 
reference  to  tlie  dynasty  of  the  Pharaohs  who  ] 
lavoured  them,  and  that  of  their  oppressors.  Ac-  ; 
wording  to  the  scheme  of  Biblical  Chronology  which  ! 
we  believe  to  be  the  most  probable,  the  whole  | 
sojourn  in  Egypt  would  Wong  to  the  period  before 
the  xviiith  dynasty.  The  Israelites  would  have  ' 
come  in  and  gone  forth  during  that  obscure  age  for  ! 
the  history  of  which  we  have  little  or  no  monu- 
mental evidence.  This  would  explain  the  absence 
•of  any  positive  mention  of  them  on  the  Egyptian 
monuments.  Since  the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  must 
have  been  a powerful  ruler  and  held  Lower  Egypt, 
there  can  be  no  question  tliat  he  was,  if  the  dates 
be  correct,  a shepherd  of  tlie  xvth  dynasty.  The 
••new  king"  “which  knew  not  Joseph,”  is  gene- 
rally thought  by  those  who  hold  with  us  as  to  the 
previous  history,  to  have  been  an  Egyptian,  and 
head  of  the  xviiith  dynasty.  It  seems  at  first  sight 
extremely  probable  that  the  king  who  crushed,  if 
lie  did  not  expel  the  Shepherds,  would  he  the  first 
oppressor  of  the  nation  which  they  protected.  If 
we  conclude  tliat  the  Exodus  most  probably  occurred 
before  the  xviiith  dynasty,  we  have  to  ascertain,  if 
|ossiblc,  whether  the  l'haruolis  of  the  oppression 
appear  to  have  been  Egyptians  or  Shepherds.  Tlie 
change  of  policy  is  in  favour  of  their  having  been 
Egyptians,  but  is  by  no  means  conclusix'e.  If  tlie 
chronology  be  correct  we  can  only  decide  in  favour 
of  the  Shepherds.  During  the  time  to  which  tlie 
events  arc  assigned  there  were  no  important  lines 
but  the  Theban,  and  one  or  more  of  Shepherds. 
Manetho,  according  to  the  transcript  of  Africanus, 
speaks  of  thiee  Shepherd-dynasties,  the  xvlh,  xvith, 
and  xviith,  the  last  of  which,  according  to  the  pre- 
sent text,  was  of  Shepherds  and  Thebans,  but  this 
is  probably  incorrect,  and  the  dynasty  should  rather 
lie  considered  as  of  Shepherds  alone.  A passage  in 
Isaiah  (lii.  4)  indicates  that  tlie  oppressor  was  an 
Assyrian,  and  therefore  not  of  the  xvth  dynasty, 
which,  according  to  Manetho,  in  the  epitomes,  was 
of  Phoenicians,  and  opposed  to  the  Assyrians.  Among 
the  names  of  kings  of  this  period  in  the  Royal  Turin 
Papyrus,  are  two  which  appear  to  be  Assyrian,  so 
tliat  we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  some  of  the 
foieign  rulers  were  of  that  race.  It  is  not  possible 
at  present  to  decide  whether  they  were  of  the  xvith 
or  the  xviith  dynasty.  The  history  of  the  xviiith, 
xixth,  and  xxth  dynasties  is  that  of  the  Egyptian 
tmtnre.  Aahmes,  tlie  liead  of  the  first  of  these  1 
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( B.C.  cir.  1525),  overthrew  the  power  of  the  Shej*- 
herds,  and  probably  expelled  them.  Queen  Amen- 
nemt  and  Thothmes  II.  and  HI.  are  the  earlie-t 
sovereigns  of  whom  great  monuments  remain  in 
the  temple  of  El-Karnak,  the  chief  sanctuary  of 
Thebes.  The  last  of  these  rulers  was  a great  foieign 
conqueror,  nud  reduced  Nineveh,  and  perhaps  Ba- 
bylon also,  to  his  sway.  Amenoph  111.,  his  great- 
grandson,  states  on  senrabaei,  struck  apparently  to 
commemorate  his  marriage,  that  his  northern  boun- 
dary was  in  Mesopotamia,  his  southern  in  Kaia 
(Choloe?)  The  head  of  the  xixlh  dynasty,  Sethee 
I.,  or  Set  nos,  B.C.  cir.  1540,  wnged  great  foreign 
wars,  particularly  with  the  Hittites  of  the  x’alley  of 
the  Orontes,  whose  capital  Ketesh,  situate  near 
Emesa,  he  captured.  His  son  Kamcses  II.  was  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  Pharaohs.  If  he  did  not 
exceed  all  others  in  foreign  conquests,  ho  far  out- 
shone them  in  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the 
temples  with  which  he  adorned  Egypt  and  Nubin. 
His  chief  campaign  was  against  the  Hittites  and  a 
great  confederacy  they  had  formed.  Meuptah,  the 
son  and  successor  of  Ramoses  II.,  is  supposed  bv 
the  advocates  of  the  Rabbinical  date  of  the  Exodus 
to  have  been  the  Pharaoh  in  whose  time  the  Israelites 
went  out.  One  other  king  of  this  period  must  be 
noticed,  Rameses  III.,  of  the  xxth  dynasty,  B.c.  cir. 
1200,  whose  conquests,  recorded  on  the  walls  of  his 
great  temple  of  Medeenet  Haboo  in  western  Thebes 
seem  to  have  been  not  less  important  thnn  those  of 
Rameses  II.  Under  his  successors  the  power  of 
Egypt  evidently  declined,  and  towards  the  close 
of  the  dynasty  the  country  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
anarchy,  the  high-priests  of  Amen  having  usurped 
regal  power  at  Thebes  and  a Lower  Egyptian  dy- 
nasty, the  xxist,  arisen  at  Tanis.  Probably  the 
Egyptian  princess  who  became  Solomon’s  wife  was 
a daughter  of  a late  king  of  the  Tanite  dynasty. 
The  head  of  tlie  xxiind  dynasty,  Sheshonk  I.,  the 
Shisliak  of  the  Bible,  restored  the  unity  of  the  king- 
dom, and  revived  the  credit  of  the  Egyptian  arms, 
B.C.  cir.  990.  Piobably  his  successor,  Osorkon  I., 
is  the  Zerah  of  Scripture,  defeated  by  Asa.  Egypt 
makes  no  figure  in  Asiatic  history  during  the  xxiiird 
aud  xxivth  dynasties  : under  the  xxvth  it  regained, 
in  part  at  least,  its  ancient  importance.  This  was 
an  Ethiopian  line,  the  wailike  sovereigns  of  which 
strove  to  the  utmost  to  repel  the  onward  stride  of 
Assyria.  So,  whom  we  are  disposed  to  identify 
with  Shebek  II.  or  Sebichus,  the  second  Ethiopian, 
rather  than  with  .Shebck  I.  or  Sabnco,  the  first, 
made  an  alliance  with  Hoshca  the  last  king  of 
Israel.  Tehrak  or  Tirhakah,  the  third  of  this 
house,  advanced  against  £eiiiinclierib  in  support  of 
Hezekiah.  After  this,  a native  dynasty  again  occu- 
pied the  throne,  the  xxvith,  of  Salte  kings.  Psam- 
etek  I.  or  Psammetichus  I.  (B.C.  664),  who  mny  be 
regarded  ns  the  head  of  this  dynasty,  warred  in 
Palestine,  and  took  Ashdod,  Azotus,  after  a siege  of 
twenty-nine  years.  Neku  or  Necho,  tlie  son  of 
Psammetichus,  continued  the  war  in  the  East,  ami 
marched  along  the  coast  of  Palestine  to  attack 
tlie  king  of  Assyria.  At  Megiddo  Josiali  encoun- 
tered him  (li.C.  608-7),  notwithstanding  the  ie- 
monstrance  of  the  Egyptian  king,  which  is  very 
illustrative  of  the  policy  of  the  Plinraohs  in  the 
east  (2  Chr.  xxxx\  21),  no  less  than  is  his  lenient 
conduct  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  king  of 
Judah.  The  army  of  Necho  was  after  a short 
space  routed  at  Carchemish  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
u.c.  605-4  (Jer.  xlvi.  2).  The  second  successor  of 
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portant  power  had  been  built  up  in  the  same  region.  \ 
It  is  plain  that  at  this  early  time  the  predominant  i 
power  iu  Lower  Mosojiotamia  was  Elam,  which  for 
a while  held  the  place  possessed  earlier  by  Babylon 
(Gen.  x.  10),  and  later  by  either  Babylon  or  As- 
syria. Discoveries  made  in  the  country  itself  con- 
firm this  view.  The  Elnmitic  empire  established 
at  this  time  was,  however,  but  of  short  duration. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Assyrian  period  she  is 
found  allied  with  Babylon  and  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  Assyria ; but  she  seems  to  lave  declined  in 
strength  after  the  Assyrian  empiie  was  destroyed, 
it  is  uncertain  at  what  time  the  Persians  added 
ELim  to  their  empire.  Possibly  it  only  fell  under 
their  dominion  together  with  Babylon;  but  there 
is  some  reason  to  think  that  it  may  have  revolted 
ami  joined  the  Persians  before  the  city  was  besieged 
'sec  Is.  xxi.  2,  xxii.  6).  She  now  became  merged 
in  the  Persian  empiie,  forming  a distinct  satrapy. 
Snsa,  her  capital,  was  made  the  ordinary  residence 
of  the  court,  and  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  em- 
pire.—2.  A Korhite  Levite,  fifth  son  of  Meshele- 
roiah ; one  of  the  Bene-Asaph,  in  the  time  of  king 
David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  3).— 3.  A chief  man  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shishak  (1  Chr. 
viii.  24}.— 4.  “Children  of  Elam,”  to  the  number 
of  1254,  relumed  with  Zerubbabel  from  Babylon 
( Exr.  ii.  7;  Neh.  vii.  12;  1 Esd.  v.  12),  and  a 
further  detachment  of  71  men  with  Ezra  iu  the 
second  caravan  (Ezr.  viii.  7 ; 1 Esd.  viii.  33).  Elam 
occurs  amongst  the  names  of  those,  the  chief  of  the 
people,  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  x.  14).— 5.  In  the  same  lists  is  a second 
Elam,  whose  sons,  to  the  same  number  as  iu  the 
former  case,  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  31 ; 
Neh.  vii.  34),  and  which  for  the  sake  of  distinction 
is  called  “ the  other  Elam."— 6.  One  of  the  priests 
who  accompanied  Nehemiah  at  the  dedication  of  the  ■ 
new  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  42). 

E lamites.  This  word  is  found  only  in  Ezr.  iv. 

9 ; and  is  omitted  in  tlat  place  by  the  Septuagint  i 
writers,  who  probably  regarded  it  as  a gloss  upon  i 
*•  ."usanebites/'  which  had  occurred  only  a little  j 
before.  The  Elamites  were  the  original  inhabitants 
of  the  country’  called  Elam  ; they  were  descendants 
of  Shem,  and  perhaps  drew  their  name  from  an 
actual  man  Elam  (Gen.  x.  22).  Iu  Jud.  i.  6 the 
uame  Is  given  in  the  Greek  toim  as  Ei.yuakaxs. 

El  asah..  1.  One  of  the  Benc-Pashur,  a priest, 
in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a Gentile  wife 
'Ezr.  x.  22).— 2.  Skin  of  Shaphan  ; one  of  the  two 
men  who  were  sent  on  a missiou  by  King  Zedekiah 
to  Nebuchadnezzar  at  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  3). 

E lath,  E'loth,  the  name  of  a town  of  the  land  of  j 
Edoin,  commonly  mentioned  together  with  Ezion- 
geber,  and  situate  at  the  head  of  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
which  was  thence  called  the  Elanitic  Gulf.  It  first  oc- 
curs in  the  account  of  the  wanderings  (Deut.  ii.  8), 
and  in  later  limes  must  have  come  under  the  rule  of 
Iiavid  iu  his  conquest  of  the  land  of  Edom  (2  8am. 
viii.  14).  We  find  the  pirn e named  again  iu  connexion 
with  Solomon's  navy  (IK.  ii.  20 ; comp.  2 Chr.  viii. 
17).  It  was  apparently  included  in  the  revolt  of 
Edom  against  Jorum  recorded  in  2 K.  viii.  20 ; but 
it  was  taken  by  Azariah  (xiv.  22).  After  this, 
however,  **  Rez.n  king  of  Syria  recovered  Elath, 
and  drove  out  the  Jews  from  Elath,  and  the  Syrians 
rfimc  to  Elnth  and  dwelt  there  to  this  day  " (xvi.  0). 
From  this  time  the  place  is  not  mentioned  until  the 
Roman  period,  during  which  it  became  a frontier 
town  of  the  south,  and  the  residence  of  a Christian 
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bishop.  The  Arabic  name  is  Eyleh.  Under  tne 
rule  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  lost  its  former 
importance  ; but  in  Mohammadan  times  it  again 
became  a place  of  some  note.  It  is  now  . quite  in- 
significant. 

El-Beth  el,  the  name  which  Jacob  is  said  to  have 
bestowed  on  the  place  at  which  God  appeared  to 
him  when  he  was  Hying  from  Esau  (Gen.  xxv.  7). 

El  cia,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Judith,  and  there- 
fore belonging  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Jud.  viii.  1). 

El  daah  (Gen.  xxv.  4 ; 1 Chr.  i.  33),  the  last, 
in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Midinn.  No  satisfactory 
trace  of  the  tribe  which  we  may  suppose  to  have 
taken  the  appellation  has  yet  been  found. 

El'dad  and  He  dad,  two  of  the  70  elders  to 
whom  was  communicated  the  prophetic  }>ower  of 
Moses  (Num.  xi,  16,  26).  Although  their  names 
were  upon  the  list  which  Moses  had  drawn  up  (xi. 
26),  they  did  not  repair  with  the  rest  of  their 
brethren  to  the  tabernacle,  but  continued  to  pro- 
phesy in  the  camp.  Moses  being  requested  by 
Joshua  to  forbid  this,  refused  to  dc  so,  and  ex- 
pressed a wish  tliat  the  gift  of  prophecy  might  be 
diffused  throughout  the  people.  The  mode  of  pro- 
phecy in  the  case  of  Eldad  and  Medad  was  probably 
the  extempore  production  of  hymns,  chanted  forth 
to  the  people  (Hanmioud):  comp,  the  case  of  Saul, 
1 Sam  .x.  11. 

Elder.  The  term  elder  or  old  man,  as  the  He- 
brew literally  imports,  was  one  of  extensive  use,  as 
an  official  title,  among  the  Hebrews  and  the  sur- 
rounding nations.  It  had  reference  to  various  offices 
(Gen.  xxiv.  2, 1.  7 ; 2 Sam.  xii.  17 ; Ez.  xxvii.  9). 
As  betokening  a ]>olitical  office,  it  applied  not  only 
to  the  Hebrews,  but  also  to  the  Egyptians  (Gen. 
1.  7),  the  Moabites  and  Midianites  (Num.  xxii.  7;. 
Wherever  a patriarchal  system  is  in  force,  the  office 
of  the  elder  will  be  found,  as  the  keystone  of  the 
social  and  political  fabric ; it  is  so  at  the  present 
day  among  the  Arabs,  where  the  Sheikh  ( = the  old 
man)  is  the  highest  authority  iu  the  tribe.  The 
earliest  notice  of  the  elders  acting  iu  concei  t ns  a 
political  body  is  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  They 
were  the  representatives  of  the  people,  so  much  so 
that  ciders  and  people  are  occasionally  used  as 
equivalent  terms  (comp.  Josh.  xxiv.  1 with  2,  19, 
21 ; 1 Sam.  viii.  4 with  7,  10,  19).  Their  autho- 
rity was  undefined,  and  extended  to  all  matters 
concerning  the  public  weal.  When  the  tribes  be- 
came settled  the  elders  were  distinguished  by  different 
titles  according  as  they  were  acting  ns  national  re- 
presentatives, as  district  governors  over  the  several 
tribes  (Deut.  xxxi.  28  ; 2 8atn.  xix.  11),  or  as  local 
magistrates  in  the  provincial  towns,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  sit  in  the  gate  and  administer  justice  (Deut. 
xix.  12;  llutli  iv.  9, 11 ; 1 K.  xxi.  8).  Their  number 
and  influence  may  be  inferred  from  1 8am.  xxx. 
26  if.  They  retained  their  position  under  all  the 
jiolitical  changes  which  the  Jews  underwent : under 
the  Judges  (Judg.  ii.  7 ; 1 8am.  iv.  3);  under  the 
kings  (2  Sam.  xvii.  4);  during  the  captivity  (Jer. 
xxix.  1;  Ez.  viii.  1);  subsequently  to  the  return 
(Ezr.  v.  5,  vi.  7,  14,  x.  8,  14);  under  the  Mac- 
cabees, when  they  were  described  sometimes  as  the 
senate  (i.  Macc.  xii.  6 ; 2 Macc.  i.  10,  iv.  44,  xi.  27), 
sometimes  by  their  ordinary  title  ( l Macc.  vii.  33, 
xi.  23,  xii.  35) ; and,  lastly,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Christian  era,  when  they  are  noticed  ns  a 
distinct  body  from  the  Sanhedrim.  St.  Luke  de- 
scribes the  whole  order  by  the  collective  teim 
■nptafivr-hpiov  (Luke  xxii.  66  ; Acts  xxii.  5). 
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H ead,  a descendant  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii. 

21V 

Ele'aleh,  a place  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  in  the 
pastoral  country,  taken  possession  of  and  rebuilt 
by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxxii.  3,  37).  By 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  it  is  mentioned  ns  a Moabite 
town  (Is.  xv.  4,  xvi.  9 ; Jer.  xlviii.  34).  The  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  the  place  are  still  to  be  seen,  bear- 
ing very  nearly  their  nncieut  name,  El-A’al,  a 
little  more  than  a mile  X.  of  Hcshbon. 

Ele'asa,  a place  at  which  Judas  Maccabaeus  cn- 
campcd  before  the  fatal  battle  with  Bacchides,  in 
which  he  lost  his  life  (1  Macc.  ix.  5).  It  was  ap- 
parently not  far  from  Azotus  (comp.  15). 

Eleasah.  1.  Son  of  Helez,  one  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Judah,  of  the  family  of  Ilezrou  (l 
Chr.  ii.  39).— 2.  Son  of  Kapha,  or  Kephaiah  ; a de- 
scendant of  Saul  through  Jonathan  and  Merib-boal 
or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii.  37,  ix.  43). 

Eleazar.  L Third  son  of  Aaron,  by  Elisheba, 
daughter  of  Amminadab.  After  the  death  of  Nndab 
and  Abihu  without  children  (Lev.  x.  1 ; Num.  iii. 
4),  Eleazar  was  appointed  chief  over  the  principal 
Levites  (Num.  iii.  32).  With  his  brother  Ithamar 
he  ministered  as  a priest  during  their  father’s  life- 
time, and  immediately  before  his  death  was  invested 
on  Mount  Hor  with  the  sacred  garments,  ns  the 
successor  of  Aaron  in  the  office  of  High-priest  (Num. 
xx.  28).  One  of  his  first  duties  was  in  conjunction 
with  Moses  to  superintend  the  census  of  the  people 
(Num.  xxvi.  3).  Alter  the  conquest  of  Canaan  by 
Joshua  he  took  part  in  the  distribution  of  the  land 
(Josh.  xiv.  1).  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  men- 
tioned in  Scripture.— 2.  The  son  of  Abinndab,  of 
the  hill  of  Kiijath-jearim  (1  Sam.  vii.  1).— 8.  The 
son  of  Dodo  the  Ahohite,  f.  e.  possibly  a descendant 
of  Ahoah  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  4) ; 
one  of  the  three  principal  mighty  men  of  David’s 
army  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  9;  1 Chr.  xi.  12).— 4.  A Me- 
rnrite  Levite,  son  of  Mahli,  and  grandson  of  Merari 
(l  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  22  ; xxiv.  28).— 5.  A priest  who 
took  part  in  the  feast  of  dedication  under  Ncheminh 
(Neh.  xii.  42).— 6.  One  of  the  sons  of  Parosh;  an 
Israelite  (*.  e.  a layman)  who  had  married  a foreign 
wife,  and  had  to  put  her  away  (Ezr.  x.  25  ; 1 Esdr. 
ix.  20).— 7.  Son  of  Phinehas  a Levite  (Ezr.  viii. 
33;  1 Esdr.  viii.  63).— 8.  Elf.azar  sumamed 
A VARAN  (l  Mate.  ii.  5).  The  fourth  son  ofMat- 
tathias,  who  fell  by  a noble  act  of  self-devotion  in 
an  engagement  with  Antiochns  Eupator,  li.c.  104 
(1  Macc.  vi.  43  ff.).  In  a former  battle  with  Ni- 
ennor,  Eleazar  was  appointed  by  Judas  to  read 
“ the  holy  book  ” before  the  attack,  ami  the  watch- 
word in  the  fight — “ The  help  of  God  ” — was  his 
own  name  (2  Macc.  viii.  23).— 9.  A distinguished 
scribe  (2  Macc.  vi,  18)  of  great  age,  who  sufi’eied 
martyrdom  during  the  persecution  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (2  Macc,  vi.  18-31).— 10.  The  father  of 
Jason,  ambassador  from  Judas  Maccabaeus  to  Rome 
(1  Macc.  viii.  18).— 11.  The  son  of  Eliud,  in  the 
genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt.  i.  15). 

Eleazu'rus,  (1  Esd.  ix.  24),  Eliashib  4. 

El-El  ohe-Is  rael,  the  name  bestowed  by  Jacob 
on  the  altar  which  he  erected  facing  the  city  of 
Shcchem  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  20). 

El'eph,  one  of  the  towns  allotted  to  Benjamin, 
and  named  next  to  Jerusalem  (Josh,  xviii.  28). 

Elephant.  The  word  does  not  occur  in  the  text 
of  the  canonical  Scriptures  of  A.  V.,  but  is  found 
as  the  marginal  reading  to  Behemoth,  in  Job  xl.  15. 
“ Elephants’  teeth  ” is  the  marginal  reading  for 
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“ ivory”  in  1 K.  x.  22;  2 Chr.  ix.  41.  Elephants 
however  are  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  1st  ami 
2nd  books  of  Maccabees,  os  being  used  iu  warfare 
(1  Macc.  vi.). 

Eleu'therus,  a liver  of  Syria  mentioned  in 
1 Macc.  xi.  7 ; xii.  30.  In  early  ages  it  was  a 
noted  border  stream.  According  to  Strabo  it  sepa- 
rated Syria  from  Phoenicia,  and  formed  the  northern 
limit  of  Coele-syria.  Of  the  identity  of  the  Kleu- 
therus  with  the  modem  Kahr-el-Kebir,  “ Great 
River,”  there  cannot  be  a doubt.  Its  highest  source 
is  at  the  north-eastern  base  of  Lebanon  ; it  sweeps 
round  the  northern  end  of  the  range,  through  the 
opening  called  in  Scripture  “the  entrance  of  Ha- 
math” (Num.  xxxiv.  8);  nnd  falls  into  the  Medi- 
terranean about  18  miles  north  of  Tripolis. 

Elba 'nan.  1.  A distinguished  warrior  in  the 
time  of  King  David,  who  performed  a memorable 
exploit  against  the  Philistines,  though  in  what  that 
exploit  exactly  consisted,  and  who  the  hero  himself 
was,  it  is  not  easy  to  determiue. — (a.)  2 Sam.  xxi. 
19  says  that  he  was  the  “son  of  Jaare  Oregim  the 
Bethlebemite,”  and  that  he  “slew  Goliath  the  Git- 
tite,  the  staff  of  whose  spear  was  like  a weaver’s 
beam.”  Here,  iu  the  A.  V.  the  words  “ the  bro- 
ther of”  are  inserted,  to  bring  the  passage  into 
agreement  with, — (6.)  1 Chr.  xx.  5,  which  states 
that  “ Eihanan  son  of  Jair  (or  Jaor)  slew  Lahmi 
the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite,  the  staff of  whoso 
spear,”  &c.  Of  these  two  statements  the  latter  is 
probably  the  more  correct — the  differences  between 
them  being  much  smaller  in  the  original  than  in 
English.— 2.  The  son  of  Dodo  of  Bethlehem,  one  of 

the  thirty  ” of  David's  guard,  and  named  first  on 
the  list  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  24  ; 1 Chr.  xi.  2G). 

E li  was  descended  from  Aaron  through  Ithamar, 
the  youngest  of  his  two  surviving  sons  (Lev.  x.  1 , 
2,  i 2 ; comp.  1 K.  ii.  27  with  2 Sam.  viii.  17; 
1 Chr.  xxiv.  3).  As  the  history  makes  no  mention 
of  any  high-priest  of  the  line  of  Ithamar  before 
Eli,  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  first 
of  that  line  who  held  the  office.  From  him,  his 
sons  having  died  before  him,  it  appears  to  have 
passed  to  his  grandson,  Ahitub  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3),  ami 
it  certainly  remained  in  his  family  till  Abiatjmr, 
the  grandson  of  Alfitub,  was  “ thrust  out  from 
being  priest  unto  the  Lord  ” by  Solomon  for  his 
share  iu  Adonijah’s  rebellion  ( 1 K.  ii.  2(1,  27  ; i.  7), 
and  the  high-priesthood  passed  back  again  to  the 
family  of  Eleazar  in  the  person  of  Zadok  (1  K.  ii. 
35).  Its  return  to  the  elder  branch  was  one  pu  t 
of  the  punishment  which  had  l>ecn  denounced  against 
Eli  during  his  lifetime,  for  his  eulpible  negligence 
(I  Sam.  ii.  22-25)  when  his  sons  by  their  rnpicity 
nnd  licentiousness  profaned  the  priesthood,  and 
brought  the  rites  of  religion  into  abhorrence  among 
the  people  (1  Sam.  ii.  27-36,  with  1 K.  ii.  27). 
Notwithstanding  this  one  great  blemish,  the  cha- 
racter of  Eli  is  marked  by  eminent  piety,  as  shown 
by  his  meek  submission  to  the  divine  judgment 
(l  Sam.  iii.  18),  and  his  supreme  regard  for  the 
ark  of  God  (iv.  18).  In  addition  to  the  office  of 
high-priest  he  held  that  of  judge,  being  the  imme- 
diate predecessor  of  his  pupil  Samuel  Sam.  vii. 
G,  15-17),  the  last  of  the  judges.  He  died  at  the 
advanced  age  of  98  years  (1  Sam.  iv.  15),  over- 
come by  the  disastrous  intelligence  that  the  ark  of 
God  had  been  taken  in  battle  by  the  Philistines, 
who  had  also  slain  his  sons  Ilophni  and  Phinehas. 

Eli'ab.  1.  .Son  of  Helon  nnd  leader  of  the  triUi 
of  Zebuluu  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  wilder- 
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r.  ess  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  9,  ii.  7,  vii.  24,  29,  x.  16).— 
2.  A Reubenite,  son  of  Pallu  or  Phnllu,  father  or 
progenitor  of  Dsithan  and  Abiram  (Sum.  xxvi.  8, 
9,  xvi.  1,  12;  Deut.  xi.  6).— 3.  One  of  David’s 
brothers,  the  eldest  of  the  family  (1  Chr.  ii.  13; 
1 Sara.  xvi.  6,  xvii.  13,28).  His  daughter  Abihail 
married  her  second  cousin  Kehobontn,  and  bore  him 
three  children  (2  Chr.  xi.  18)  ; although  it  is  diffi- 
cult not  to  suspect  that  the  word  “ daughter " is 
h»-re  used  in  the  less  strict  sense  of  granddaughter  or 
descendant.— 4.  A Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  who 
was  both  a •*  porter  ” and  a musician  on  the 
“ p-altery”  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20,  xvi.  5).— 5.  One 
of  the  warlike  Gadite  leadera  who  came  over  to 
David  when  he  was  in  the  wilderness  taking  rofuge 
from  Saul  (1  Chr.  xii.  9).— 6.  An  ancestor  of  Sa- 
muel the  Prophet;  a Kohathite  Invite,  son  of 
N'ahath  (1  Chr.  vi.  27).— 7.  Son  of  Nathanael,  one 
of  the  forefathers  of  Judith,  and  therefore  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Simeon  (Jud.  viii.  1). 

Ellada.  1.  One  of  David’s  sons ; according  to 
the  lists,  the  youngest  but  one  of  the  family  born 
to  him  after  his  establishment  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam. 
v.  16;  1 Chr.  iii.  8).  From  the  latter  passage  it 
appears  that  he  was  the  son  of  a wife  and  not  of  a 
concubine.— 2.  A mighty  man  of  war,  a Benjamite, 
who  led  200,000  of  his  tribe  to  the  army  of  Jeho- 
shaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  17) 


of  Azor  (Matt.  i.  13).— 5.  Son  of  Melea,  and  father 
of  Jonan  (Luke  iii.  30,  31). 

Eli'ali,  1 Esd.  ix.  34.  [Binnui.] 

El'iam.  1.  Father  of  Bathsheba,  the  wife  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xi.  3).  In  the  list  of  1 Chr.  iii.  T>, 
the  names  of  both  father  and  daughter  are  altered, 
the  former  to  Ammiel  and  the  latter  to  Bath- 
SUCA. — 2.  Son  of  Ahithophel  the  Gilonitc  ; one  of 
David’s  “ thirty  ” warriors  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  34).  Tho 
name  is  omitted  in  the  list  of  1 Chr.  xi.,  but  is 
now  probably  dimly  discernible  as  “ Ahijah  the 
l’elonite.”  The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  praserved 
by  Jerome  is  that  the  two  Kliams  are  one  ami  the 
same  person. 

Eliao'nias,  1 Esd.  viii.  31.  [Elihoenai.] 

Eli  as,  the  form  in  which  the  name  of  Elijah 
is  given  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  and  N 
Test.:  Ecclus.  xlviii.  1,  4,  12;  l Mncc.  ii.  58; 
Matt.  xi.  14,  xvi.  14,  xvii.  3,  4,  10,  11,  12,  xxvii 
47,  49;  Mark  vi.  15,  viii.  28,  ix.  4,5,  11,  12,  13, 
xv.  35,  30;  Luke  i.  17,  iv.  25,  26,  ix.  8,  19,  30, 
33,  54  ; John  i.  21,  25;  Rom.  xi.  2 ; James  v.  17. 
In  Rom.  xi.  2,  the  reference  is  not  to  the  prophet, 
but  to  the  portion  of  Scripture  designated  by  his 
name,  the  words  being  “in  Elias,”  not  as  in  A.  V. 
“ of  Elias.” 

Eli'asaph.  1.  Son  of  Deuel ; head  of  tho  tribe 
of  Dan  at  the  time  of  the  census  in  the  Wilderness 


El'iadah.  Father  of  Rezon,  the  captain  of  a ma-  ' of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  14,  ii.  14,  vii.  42,  47,  x.  20).— 

2.  Son  of  Lael ; a Levite,  and  “ chief  of  the  house 
of  the  father  of  the  Gershonite  ” at  the  same  time 
(Num.  iii.  24). 

Eli'ashib.  1.  A priest  in  the  time  of  King 
David,  eleventh  in  the  order  of  the  “ governors  ” of 
the  sanctuary  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  12).— 2.  A son  ot 
Kliocnai ; one  of  the  latest  descendants  of  the  royal 
family  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24).— 3.  High-priest 


rauding  band  of  Zobah  which  annoyed  Solomon 
(1  K.  xi.  23). 

Elladas,  1 Esd.  ix.  28.  [Emoenai.] 
El'iadun,  1 Esd.  r.  58.  Possibly  altered  from 
Hkxadad. 

Eliab.  L A Benjamite;  one  of  the  sons  of  Jcro- 
iiam,  and  a chief  man  of  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  viii. 
27).— 2.  One  of  the  Bene-Elam  ; an  Israelite  (».  <* 


a layman)  in  the  times  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  the 
foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  26).  walls  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  1,  20,  21).  His 

genealogy  is  given  in  xii.  10,  22,  23.-4.  A singer 
in  the  time  of  Ezra  who  had  married  a foreign  wife 
(Ezr.  x.  24).— 5.  A son  of  Zattu  (Ezr.  x.  27), 
and— 6.  A son  of  Ban!  (x.  36),  both  of  whom  had 
transgressed  in  the  same  manner. 

Eli'asifl,  1 Esd.  ix.  34.  This  name  answers  to 
Mattenai  in  Ezr.  x.  33  ; but  is  probably  merely 


EH 'abba,  a Shanlbonite,  one  of  the  Thirty  of 
I>av>d’s  guard  (2  Sara,  xxiii.  32;  1 Chr.  xi.  33). 

EUalcim.  1.  Son  of  Hilkiah;  master  of  Ileze- 
kiah’s  household  (“over  the  house,”  as  Is.  xxxvi. 

2 K.  xviii.  18,  26,  37.  He  succeeded  Shebna 
in  this  office,  after  he  had  been  ejected  from  it  as  a 
punishment  for  his  pride  (Is.  xxii.  15-20).  Eliakini 
was  a good  man,  as  appears  by  the  title  emphati- 
cally applied  to  him  by  God,  “ my  servant  Eliakim  ” 
(Is.  xxij.  20),  and  as  was  evinced  by  his  conduct 
on  the  occasion  of  Sennacherib’s  invasion  (2  K. 
xviii.  37,  xix.  1-5),  and  also  in  the  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  high  station,  in  which  he  acted  as  a 
“ father  to  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the 
house  of  Judah”  (Is.  xxii.  21).  It  was  a special 
mark  of  the  Divine  approbation  of  his  character  and 
conduct,  of  which  however  no  further  details  have 
been  preserv ed  to  us,  that  he  was  raised  to  the  post 
«>f  authority  rnd  dignity  which  he  held  at  the  time 
of  the  Assyrian  invasion.  What  this  office  was  has 
been  a subject  of  some  perplexity  to  commentators. 
The  ancients,  including  the  I.XX.  ami  Jerome,  un- 
derstood it  of  the  priestly  office.  But  it  is  certain 
from  the  description  of  the  office  in  Is.  xxii.,  and 
especially  from  the  expression  in  ver.  22,  that  it 


a repetition  of  Enasibos,  just  preceding  it. 

Eli  atbah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  a musician 
in  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  King  David  (l  Chr. 
xxv.  4),  who  with  twelve  of  his  sons  and  brethren 
had  the  twentieth  division  of  the  temple-service 
(xxv.  27). 

El'idad,  son  of  Chislon  ; the  man  chosen  to  re- 
present the  tribe  of  Benjamin  in  the  division  ol  the 
land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  21). 

E'liel.  1.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24  .— 
2.  Sou  of  Toah  ; a forefather  of  Samuel  the  Prophet 
(1  Chr.  vi.  34).— 3.  Oue  of  the  Beue-Shimhi ; a 
chief  man  in  the  tribe  ot  Benjamin  '1  Chr.  viii. 
20).— 4.  Like  the  preceding,  a Benjamite,  but  be- 
longing to  the  Bene-Sliashak  (1  Chr  viii  22).— 
5.  “ The  Mahavite one  of  the  heroes  of  David’s 
guard  in  the  extended  list  of  1 Chr.  (xi.  46).— 


us  the  King’s  house,  and  not  the  House  of  God,  6.  Another  of  the  same  guaid,  but  without  any 
of  which  Eliakim  was  prefect.— 2.  The  original  | express  designation  (xi.  47).— 7.  One  of  the  Gadite 
name  of  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah  (2  K.  xxiii.  34; ; heroes  who  came  across  Jordan  to  David  when  he 
2 Chr.  xxxvi.  4).— 3.  A priest  in  the  days  of  Ne-  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah  hiding  from  Saul 
hemiah,  who  assisted  at  the  dedication  of  the  new  (1  Chr.  xii.  11).— 8.  A Kohathite  Levite,  at  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  41).— 4.  Eldest  son  of  time  of  the  transportation  of  the  Ark  lrora  the 
Abiud,  or  Judah;  brother  of  Joseph,  and  father'  House  of  Obed-edom  to  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  xv.  9, 
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1 1).— 9.  A Levite  in  the  time  of  Hezekiali  ; one  of 
the  overseers  of  the  offerings.  made  in  the  Temple 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

Eliena'i,  one  of  the  Bene-Shimhi ; a descendant 
of  Benjamin,  and  a chief  man  in  the  tribe  (1  Chr. 
viii.  20). 

Elie'zer.  1.  Abraham’s  chief  servant,  called  by 
him,  as  the  passage  is  usually  translated,  “ Eliezer 
of  Damascus,”  or  “ that  Damascene,  Eliezer”  (Gen. 
xv.  There  is  a contradiction  in  the  A.  V.,  for 
it  does  not  appear  how,  if  he  was  ‘‘of  Damascus,” 
he  could  be  “ bora  in  Abraham’s  house  ” (ver.  3). 
l»ut  the  phrase  “ son  of  my  house,”  only  imports 
that  he  was  one  of  Abraham’s  household,  not  that 
he  was  born  in  his  house.  In  the  preceding  verse, 
“ tiie  stewaid  of  my  house,”  &c.,  should  probably 
be  rendered  “ the  son  of  possession,”  i.  e.  possessor 
“ of  my  house,  shall  be  . . . Eliezer.”  It  was, 
most  likely,  this  same  Eliezer  who  is  described  in 
Gen.  xxiv.  2.-2.  Second  son  of  Moses  and  Zip- 
porah,  to  whom  his  father  gave  this  name,  “ because, 
said  he,  the  God  of  my  father  was  my  help,  that 
delivered  me  from  the  swoid  of  Pharaoh”  (Ex. 
xviii.  4 ; 1 Chr.  xxiii.  15,  17).  He  remained  with 
his  mother  and  brother  Gcrshom,  in  the  care  of 
Jethro  his  grandfather,  when  Moses  returned  to 
Egypt  (Ex.  iv.  18),  she  having  been  sent  back  to 
her  father  by  Moses  (Ex.  xviii.  2),  though  she  set 
off  to  accompany  him,  and  went  pari  of  the  wny 
with  him.— 3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher,  the  son 
of  Benjamin  ( 1 Chr.  vii.  8).— 4.  A priest  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  24).— 5.  .Son  of  Zichri, 
ruler  of  the  Ueubenitcs  in  the  reign  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  16).— 6.  Son  of  Dodavnh,  of  Ma- 
rcsliah  in  Judah  (2  Chr.  xx.  37),  a prophet,  who 
rebuked  Jehoshaphat  for  joining  himself  with  Aha- 
ziah  king  of  Israel.— 7.  A chief  Israelite — a “man 
of  understanding” — whom  Ezra  sent  with  others 
from  Ahava  to  Casiphia,  to  induce  some  Levites 
and  Kethinim  to  accompany  him  to  Jerusalem 
(Ezr.  viii.  16).— 8,  9,  10.  A Priest,  a Levite,  and 
an  Israelite  of  the  sons  of  Ilarim,  who,  in  the  time 
of  Ezra,  had  married  foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  18,  23, 
31).— 11.  Son  of  Jorim,  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
(Luke  ii,  29). 

Elihoena’i,  son  of  Zerahiah,  one  of  the  Bene- 
Pahath-moab,  who  with  200  men  returned  from 
the  Captivity  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  4). 

Eliho'repll,  son  ofShisha,  and  one  of  Solomon’s 
scribes  (l  K.  iv.  3). 

Eli  ha.  1.  One  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  book 
of  Job.  He  is  described  as  the  “son  of  Bamchel 
the  Buzite,”  and  thus  apparently  inferred  to  the 
funsly  of  Buz,  the  son  of  Nahor,  and  nephew  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxii.  21).— 2.  Son  of  Tohu  ; n fore- 
father of  Samuel  the  Prophet  (1  Sam.  i.  1).— 3.  lr> 
1 Chr.  xxvii.  18,  Elihu  “ of  the  brethren  of  David” 
is  >11611110111x1  as  the  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.— 
4.  One  of  the  captains  of  tne  thousands  of  Ma- 
nasseh  (1  Chr.  xii.  20)  who  followed  David  to 
Ziklag  after  he  had  left  the  Philistine  army  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  and  who  assisted  him 
against  the  marauding  band  of  the  Amalekites 
(comp.  1 Sam.  xxx.). — 5.  A Korhitc  Levite  in  the 
time  of  David  ; one  of  the  dooi  keepers  of  the  house 
of  Jehovah.  He  was  a son  of  Shcmaiah,  and  of  the 
family  of  Obcd-cdom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

Elijah.  1.  E LIJAH  THE  TlSUBITE  has  been 
well  entitled  “ the  grandest  and  the  most  lomantic 
character  that  Israel  ever  produced.”  Certainly 
there  is  no  personage  in  the  O.  T.  whose  enreer  is 
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more  vividly  portrayed,  or  who  exerci**  on  us  a 
more  remarkable  hibernation,  llis  rare,  sudden,  and 
brief  appearances — his  undaunted  courage  and  fiery 
zeal — the  brilliancy  of  his  triumphs — the  pathos  of 
his  despondency — the  glory  of  his  departure,  and  the 
calm  beauty  of  his  reappearance  ou  the  Mount  of 
Transfigurntiou — throw  such  a halo  of  brightness 
around  him  as  is  equalled  by  none  of  his  compeeis 
in  the  sacred  story.  The  ignorance  in  which  we 
are  left  of  the  circumstances  and  antecedents  of  the 
man  who  did  and  who  suffered  so  much,  doubtless 
contributes  to  enhance  our  interest  in  the  story  nn<l 
the  character.  “ Elijah  the  Tishbite  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gilead,’’  is  literally  all  that  is  given  u» 
to  know  of  his  parentage  and  locality.  To  an 
Israelite  of  the  tribes  west  of  Jonlan  the  title  “ Gi- 
leadite” must  have  conveyed  a similar  impression, 
though  in  a far  stronger  degree,  to  that  which  the 
title  “ Celt”  does  to  us.  What  the  Highlands  were 
a century  ago  to  the  towns  in  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land, that,  and  more  than  that,  must  Gilead  have 
been  to  Samaria  or  Jerusalem.  One  of  the  most 
famous  heroes  in  the  early  annals  of  Israel  was 
**  Jephthah  the  Gileadite,”  in  whom  all  these  cha- 
racteristics were  prominent ; and  Professor  Stanley 
has  well  remarked  how  impossible  it  is  rightly  to 
estimate  his  character  without  recollecting  this  tact. 
W’ith  Elijah,  of  whom  so  much  is  told,  and  whose 
pari  in  the  history  was  so  much  more  important, 
this  is  still  more  necessary.  It  is  seen  at  every 
turu.  Of  his  appearance  as  he  “stood  before” 
Ahab,  with  the  suddenness  of  motion  to  this  day 
characteristic  of  the  Bedouins  from  his  native  hills, 
we  can  perhujw  realise  something  from  the  touches, 
few,  but  strong,  of  the  narrative.  Of  his  height 
little  is  to  he  inferred  ; that  little  is  in  favour  of  its 
being  beyond  the  ordinary  size.  His  chief  charac- 
teristic was  his  hair,  long  and  thick,  and  hanging 
down  his  back  ; which,  if  not  betokening  the 
immense  strength  of  Samson,  yet  accompanied 
powers  of  endurance  no  less  remarkable.  His  ordi- 
nary clothing  consisted  of  a girdle  of  skin  round 
his  loins,  which  he  tightened  when  about  to  move 
quickly  (1  K.  xviii.  46).  But  iu  addition  to  this 
he  occasionally  wore  the  “ mantle,”  or  cape,  of 
sheep-skin,  which  hns  supplied  us  with  one  of  our 
most  familiar  figures  of  speech,  lu  this  mantle, 
in  moments  of  emotion,  he  would  hide  his  face 
(1  Iv.  xix.  13),  or  when  excited  would  roll  it  up  as 
into  a kind  of  staff.  On  one  occasion  we  find  him 
bending  himself  down  upon  the  ground  with  his 
face  between  his  knees.  The  solitiuy  life  in  which 
these  external  peculiarities  had  been  assumed  had 
also  nurtured  that  fierceness  of  zeal  and  that  diiect- 
ness  of  address  which  so  distinguished  him.  It  was 
in  the  wild  loneliness  of  the  hills  and  ravines  of 
Gilead  that  the  knowledge  of  Jehovah,  the  living 
God  of  Israel,  had  been  impressed  on  his  mind, 
which  was  to  form  the  subject  of  his  mission  to  the 
idolatrous  coin!  and  country  of  Israel.  The  northern 
kingdom  had  at  this  time  forsaken  almost  entirely 
the  faith  in  Jehovah.  The  woiship  of  the  calves 
had  been  a departure  from  Him,  it  vas  a violation 
of  His  command  against  material  resemblances ; but 
still  it  would  appear  that  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  calves  Jehovah  was  acknowledged,  and  they 
were  at  any  rate  a national  institution,  not  one  im- 
ported from  the  idolatries  of  any  of  the  surrounding 
countries.  But  the  case  was  quite  different  when 
Ahab  introduced  the  foreign  religion  of  his  wife’s 
family,  the  worship  of  the  Phoenician  Baal.  It  is 
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as  a witness  against  these  two  evils  that  Elijah 
comes  forward. — 1.  What  we  may  call  the  first 
Act  iu  his  life  embraces  between  three  and  four 
years — three  years  and  six  months  for  the  duration 
of  the  drought,  according  to  the  statements  of  the 
New  Testament  (Luke  iv.  25  ; James  v.  17),  and 
three  or  four  months  more  for  the  journey  to 
lloreb,  and  the  return  to  Gilead  (1  K.  xvii.  1 — 
xix.  21).  His  introduction  is  of  the  most  startling 
description:  he  suddenly  appears  before  Ahab,  as 
with  the  unrestrained  freedom  of  eastern  manners 
he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  doing,  and  proclaims 
the  vengeance  of  Jehovah  for  the  apostasy  of  the 
king.  What  immediate  action  followed  on  this  we 
are  not  told ; but  it  is  plain  that  Elijah  had  to  fly 
before  some  threatened  vengeance  cither  of  the  king, 
or  more  probably  of  the  queen  (comp.  xix.  2).  Per- 
haps it  was  at  this  juncture  that  Jezebel  44  cut  off 
the  prophets  of  Jehovah"  (1  K.  xviii.  4).  He  was 
directed  to  the  brook  Cherith.  There  in  the  hollow 
of  the  torrent-bed  he  remained,  supported  in  the 
miraculous  manner  \Vith  which  we  are  all  familiar, 
till  the  failing  of  the  brook  obliged  him  to  forsake 
it.  His  next  refuge  was  at  Zarephath,  a Phoenician 
town  lying  between  Tyre  and  bidon,  certainly  the 
last  place  at  which  the  enemy  of  Baal  would  be 
looked  for.  The  widow  woman  in  whose  house  he 
lived  seems,  however,  to  have  been  an  Israelite,  and 
no  Petal- worshi pper,  if  we  may  take  her  adjuration 
br  44  Jehovah  thy  God " ns  an  indication.  Here 
Elijah  performed  the  miracles  of  prolonging  the  oil 
and  the  meal ; and  restored  the  son  of  the  widow  to 
life  after  his  apparent  death.  In  this,  or  some 
other  retreat,  an  interval  of  more  titan  two  years 
must  have  elapsed.  The  drought  continued,  and  at 
last  the  full  borrors  of  famine,  caused  by  the  failure 
of  the  crops,  descended  on  Samaria.  The  king  and 
his  chief  domestic  officer  divided  between  them  the 
mournful  duty  of  ascertaining  that  neither  round 
the  springs,  which  are  so  frequent  a feature  ot 
central  Palestine,  nor  in  the  nooks  and  crannies 
of  the  most  shaded  torrent-beds,  was  there  any  of 
the  herbage  left,  which  in  those  countries  is  so  cer- 
tain an  indication  of  the  presence  of  moisture.  It 
is  the  nii/ment  for  the  reappearance  of  the  prophet. 
He  shows  himself  first  to  the  minister.  There, 
suddenly  planted  in  his  path,  is  the  man  whom  he 
and  his  master  have  been  seeking  for  more  than 
three  years.  Before  the  sudden  apparition  of  that 
wild  figure,  and  thnt  stem,  unbroken  countenance, 
Obadiah  could  not  but  fall  on  his  face.  Elijnh, 
however,  soon  calms  his  agitation — 44  As  Jehovah 
of  hosts  liveth,  before  whom  I stand,  I will  surely 
show  myself  to  Ahab  and  thus  relieved  of  his  fear 
that,  as  on  a former  occasion,  Elijnh  would  dis- 
appear before  he  could  return  with  the  king,  Oba- 
diah  departs  to  inform  Ahab  thnt  the  man  they 
seek  is  there.  Ahab-arrived,  Elijah  makes  his  charge 
— 44  Thou  hast  forsaken  Jehovah  and  followed  the 
Baals.”  He  then  commands  that  all  Israel  be  col- 
lected to  Mount  Carmel  with  the  four  hundred  and 
fifty  prophets  of  Baal,  and  the  four  hundred  of 
Ashcrah  (AshtarOth),  the  latter  being  under  the 
especial  protection  of  the  queen.  There  are  few 
more  sublime  stories  iu  history  than  this.  On  the 
one  hand  the  solitary  servant  of  Jehovah,  accoin- 
panioi  oy  his  ono  attendant;  with  his  wild  shngey 
hair,  his  scanty  garb  and  sheepskin  cloak,  but  with 
calm  dignity  of  demeanour  and  the  minutest  regu- 
larity of  procedure,  repairing  the  rained  altar  of 
Jehovah  with  twelve  stones, — on  the  other  hand 
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J the  850  prophets  of  Baal  and  Ashtnrolh,  doubtless 
J in  all  the  splendour  of  their  vestments  (2  K.  x. 
22),  with  the  wild  din  of  their  vain  repetitions  anil 
the  maddened  fury  of  their  disappointed  hopes, 
and  the  silent  people  surrounding  all.  The  conclu- 
sion of  the  long  day  need  only  be  glanced  at.  The 
fire  of  Jehovah  consuming  both  sacrifice  and  altar — 
the  prophets  of  Baal  killed,  it  would  seem  by 
Elijah's  own  band  (xviii.  40) — the  king,  with  an 
apathy  almost  uuintelligible,  eating  and  drinking  in 
I the  very  midst  of  the  carnage  of  his  own  adherents 
! — the  rising  storm — the  ride  across  the  plain  to  Jez- 
recl,  a distance  of  at  least  16  miles;  the  prophet, 
with  true  Arab  endurance,  running  before  the  cha- 
riot, but  also  with  true  Arab  instinct  stopping  short 
of  the  city,  and  going  uo  further  than  the  44  entrance 
of  Jezreel."  So  fnr  the  triumph  had  been  com- 
plete; but  the  spirit  of  Jezebel  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  overcome,  and  her  first  net  is  a vow  of 
vengeance  against  the  author  of  this  destruction. 
Elijah  takes  refuge  iu  flight.  The  danger  was  great, 
and  the  refuge  must  be  distant.  The  first  stage 
on  the  journey  was  Beersheba.  Here  Elijah  halted. 
His  servant  he  left  in  the  town ; while  he  himself 
set  out  alone  into  the  wilderness.  His  spirit  is 
quite  broken,  and  he  wanders  forth  over  the  dreary 
sweeps  of  those  rocky  hills  wishing  for  death.  But 
God,  who  hud  brought  His  sen-ant  into  this  diffi- 
culty, provided  him  with  the  means  of  escaping 
from  it.  The  prophet  was  wakened  from  his  dream 
of  despondency  beneath  the  solitary  bush  of  the 
wilderness,  was  fed  with  the  bread  and  the  water 
which  to  this  day  are  all  a Bedouin's  requirements, 
and  went  forward,  in  the  strength  of  tbat  food,  a 
journey  of  forty  days  to  the  mount  of  God,  even  to 
Horeb.  Here,  iu  the  cave,  one  of  the  numerous 
caverns  in  those  awful  mountains,  he  remnined  for 
certainly  one  night.  In  the  morning  came  the 
*4  word  of  Jehovah  " — the  question,  44  what  doest 
thou  here,  Elijah  ” ? In  answer  to  this  invitation 
the  Prophet  opens  his  griefs.  The  reply  comes  in 
that  ambiguous  and  indirect  form  in  which  it  seems 
necessary  that  the  deepest  communications  with  the 
human  mind  should  be  couched,  to  be  effectual. 
He  is  directed  to  leave  the  cavern  ar.d  stand  on  the 
mountain  in  the  open  air,  face  to  face  with  Jehovah. 
Then,  ns  before  with  Moses  (Ex.  xxxiv.  6),  44  The 
Lord  passed  by,”  passed  in  nil  the  terror  of  His 
most  nppalling  manifestations ; and  penetrating  the 
dead  silence  which  followed  these,  came  the  myste- 
rious symbol — the  44  still  small  voice,”  and  still  as 
it  was  it  spoke  in  louder  accents  to  the  wounded 
heart  of  Elijah  than  the  roar  and  Maze  which  had 
preceded  it.  To  him  no  less  unmistakeably  than 
to  Moses,  centuries  before,  it  was  proclaimed  that 
Jehovah  was  44  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering 
and  abundant  in  goodness  and  truth.”  Elijah  knew 
the  call,  and  at  once  stepping  torwaid  and  hiding 
his  face  in  his  mantle,  stood  waiting  for  the  Divine 
communication.  Three  commands  were  laid  on 
him — three  ohnngcs  were  to  be  made.  Of  these 
three  commands  the  two  first  were  reserved  for 
Elisha  to  accomplish,  the  last  only  was  executed  by 
Elijah  himself.  His  first  search  was  for  Elisha. 
Apparently  he  soon  found  him  ; we  must  conclude 
at  his  native  place,  Abel-mi-holah.  Elisha  was 
ploughing  at  the  time,  and  Elijah  44  passed  over  to 
him  ” — possibly  crossed  the  river — and  cast  his 
mantle,  the  well-known  sheepskin  cloak,  upon  him, 
as  if,  by  that  familiar  action,  claiming  him  for  his 
son.  A moment  of  hesitation,  and  then  com- 
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menced  that  Ion"  period  of  sendee  and  intercourse 
which  continued  till  Elijah’s  removal,  and  which 
after  that  time  procured  for  Elisha  one  of  the  best 
titles  to  esteem  and  reverence—**  Elisha  the  son  of 
Shaphat,  who  poured  water  on  the  hands  of  Elijah." 
— 2.  Ahab  and  Jezebel  now  probably  believed  that 
their  threats  had  been  effectual,  and  that  they  had 
seen  the  last  of  their  toi  mentor.  After  the  murder  of 
Naboth,  Ahab  loses  no  time  in  entering  on  his  new 
acquisition.  But  his  triumph  was  a short  one. 
Elijah  had  received  an  intimation  front  Jehovah  of 
what  was  taking  place,  and  rapidly  as  the  accusa- 
tion and  death  of  Naboth  had  been  hurried  over, 
he  was  there  to  meet  his  aucient  enemy  on  the 
very  scene  of  his  crime.  And  then  follows  the 
curse,  in  terms  fearful  to  any  Oriental — peculiarly 
terrible  tc  a Jew — and  most  of  all  significant  to  a 
successor  of  the  apostate  princes  of  the  northern 
kingdom.  The  whole  of  Elijah's  denunciation  may 
possibly  be  recovered  by  putting  together  the  words 
recalled  by  Jehu,  2 K.  ix.  26,  36,  37,  and  those 
given  in  1 K.  xxi.  19-25. — 3.  A space  of  three  or 
four  years  now  elapses  (comp.  1 K.  xxii.  1,  51 ; 2 K. 
i.  17)  before  we  again  catch  a glimpse  of  Elijah. 
Ahnziah  has  met  with  a fatal  accident,  and  is  on 
his  death-bed  (2  K.  i.  1,  2 ; 1 K.  xxii.  51).  In  his 
extremity  he  sends  to  an  oracle  or  shrine  of  Baal  at 
the  Philistine  town  of  Ekron,  to  ascertain  the  issue 
of  his  illness.  But  the  oracle  is  nearer  at  hand 
than  the  distant  Ekron.  An  intimation  is  conveyed 
to  the  prophet,  probably  at  that  time  inhabiting 
one  of  the  recesses  of  Carmel,  and,  as  on  the  former 
occasions,  he  suddenly  appears  on  the  path  of  the 
messengers,  without  preface  or  inquiiy  utters  his 
message  of  death,  and  as  rapidly  disnp|>cars.  But 
this  check  only  roused  the  wrath  of  Ahoziah.  A 
captain  was  dopatchcd,  with  a party  of  fitly,  to 
take  Elijah  prisoner.  “ And  there  came  down  fire 
from  heaven  and  consumed  him  and  his  fifty.”  A 
second  party  was  sent,  only  to  meet  the  same  fate. 
The  altered  tone  of  the  leader  of  a third  party 
brought  Elijah  down.  But  the  king  gained  no- 
thing. The  message  was  delivered  to  his  face  in 
the  same  words  as  it  had  been  to  the  messengera, 
and  Elijah  was  allowed  to  go  harmless. — 1.  It  must 
have  been  shortly  after  the  death  of  Ahaziah  that 
Elijah  made  a communication  with  the  southern 
kingdom.  When  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jchoshaphat 
began  “ to  walk  in  the  ways  of  the  kings  of  Israel,” 
Elijah  sent  him  a letter  denouncing  his  evil  doings, 
and  predicting  his  death  (2  Chr.  xxi.  12-15).  In 
its  contents  the  letter  bears  a strong  resemblance 
to  the  speeches  of  Elijah,  while  in  the  details  of 
style  it  is  very  peculiar,  and  quite  different  from 
the  narrative  in  which  it  is  imbedded. — 5.  The 
closing  transaction  of  Elijah's  life  introduces  us  to 
a lo<nlity  heretofore  unconnected  with  him.  It  was 
at  Gilqal — probably  on  the  western  edge  of  the 
hills  of  Ephraim — that  the  prophet  received  the  di- 
vine intimation  that  his  departure  was  at  hand. 
He  was  at  the  time  with  Elisha,  who  seems  now  to 
have  become  his  constant  companion,  and  whom  he 
endeavours  to  |>ereuade  to  remain  behind  while  he 
goes  on  an  errand  of  Jehovah.  But  Elisha  will 
not  so  easily  give  up  his  master.  They  went  to- 
gether to  Bethel.  Again  Elijah  attempts  to  escape 
to  Jericho,  and  again  Elisha  prote-ts  that  he  will 
not  be  separated  from  him.  At  Jericho  he  makes  a 
final  effort  to  avoid  what  they  both  so  much  divnd. 
But  Elisha  is  not.  to  be  conquered,  and  the  two  set 
off  across  the  undulating  plain  of  burning  sand,  to 


the  distant  river, — Elijah  in  his  mantle  or  cape  of 
sheep-skin,  Elisha  in  ordinary  clothes.  Fifty  men 
of  the  sons  of  the  prophets  asceud  the  abrupt  heights 
behind  the  town  to  watch  what  happens  in  the 
distance.  Talking  ns  they  go,  the  two  reach  tin* 
river,  and  stand  on  the  shelving  bank  beside  its 
swift  brown  current.  But  they  are  not  to  stop 
even  here.  It  is  ns  if  the  nged  Gileadite  cannot 
rest  till  he  again  sets  foot  on  his  own  side  of  the 
river.  He  rolls  up  his  mantle  as  into  a staff,  and 
with  his  old  energy  strikes  the  waters  as  Moses  had 
done  before  him, — strikes  them  ns  if  they  were  au 
enemy;  and  they  are  divided  hither  and  thither, 
and  they  two  go  over  on  dry  ground.  “And  it 
came  to  pass  as  they  still  went  on  and  talked,  that, 
behold,  a chariot  of  fire  and  hones  of  fire,  and 
parted  them  both  asunder,  and  Elijah  went  up  by 
the  whirlwind  into  the  skies.” — And  here  ends  all 
the  direct  information  which  is  vouchsafed  to  us  ot 
the  life  and  work  of  this  great  Prophet.  How 
deep  was  the  impression  which  lie  made  on  the 
mind  of  the  nation  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fixed 
belief  which  many  centuries  after  prevailed  that 
Elijah  would  again  appear  for  the  relief  and  restora- 
tion of  his  country.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the 
deep  impressiou  which  Elijah  had  thus  made  on  his 
nation  only  renders  more  remarkable  the  departure 
which  the  image  conveyed  by  the  later  references 
to  him  evinces,  from  that  so  sharply  presented  in 
the  records  of  his  actual  life.  With  the  exception 
of  the  eulogiums  contained  in  the  catalogues  of 
worthies  in  the  book  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach 
(xlviii.)  and  1 Macc.  ii.  58,  and  the  passing  allu- 
sion in  Luke  ix.  54,  none  of  these  later  references 
allude  to  his  works  of  destruction  or  of  jiorteiit. 
They  all  sot  forth  a very  different  side  of  his  cha- 
racter to  that  brought  out  in  the  historical  nnrra-  . 
ti  ve.  They  speak  of  his  being  a man  of  like  passions 
with  ourselves  (James  v.  17);  of  his  kindness  to 
the  widow  of  Sarepta  (Luke  iv.  25)  ; of  his  “ re- 
storing all  things”  (Matt.  xvii.  11);  “turning  the 
hearts  of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  und  the  dis- 
obedient to  the  wisdom  of  the  just”  (Mai.  iv.  5, 

6 ; Luke  i.  17).— 2.  A priest  of  the  sons  of  Harim, 
who  had  married  a foreign  wife  (Rzr.  x.  21). 

El'ika,  a Harodite,  one  of  David’s  guard  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  25). 

E’lim  (Ex.  xv.  27  ; Num.  xxxiii.  9),  the  second 
station  where  the  Israelites  encamped  after  crossing 
the  Kcd  Sea.  It  is  distinguished  as  having  had 
“ twelve  wells  (rather  * fountains ')  of  water,  and 
threescore  and  ten  palm-trees.”  Lnboixle  supposed 
Wadt/  Uscit  to  be  Elim,  the  second  of  four  wa«ly3 
lying  between  29°  7\ and  29°  20',  which  descend  from 
the  range  of  et-Tih  (here  nearly  parallel  to  the  shore), 
towards  the  sea.  Dean  Stanley  says  “ Elim  must  be 
Qhurundel,  Useit,  or  Taiyibch Lcpsitis  takes  another 
view,  that  Elim  is  to  be  found  in  IV.  Shubcikeh. 

EUm  elech,  a man  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of 
the  family  of  the  Hezronites,  who  dwelt  in  Beth- 
lehem-Ephratah  in  the  days  of  the  Judges.  In  con- 
sequence of  a great  dearth  in  the  laud  he  went  witu 
his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two  sons,  Malilnn  and 
Chilion,  to  dwell  in  Moab,  where  he  and  his  sons 
died  without  posterity  (Ruth  i.  2,  3,  &c.). 

Elioena'i.  1.  Eldest  son  of  Neariah,  the  sou 
of  Slienmiah  (1  Chr.  iii.  23,  24).— 2.  Head  of  n 
family  of  the  Simeonitcs  (1  Chr.  iv.  36).— 3.  Head 
of  one  of  the  families  of  the  sons  of  Becher,  the  son 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8).— 4.  Seventh  son  of 
Meshelciniah,  the  son  of  Kore,  of  the  sons  of 
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Asaph,  .1  Korhite  Levite,  and  one  of  the  doorkeepers 
of  the  44  house  of  Jehovah**  (l  Chr.  xxvi.  3 
5.  A priest  of  the  sons  of  Pashur,  in  the  days  of 
Ezra,  one  of  those  who  had  married  foreign  wives 
(Ezr.  x.  22).  He  is  possibly  the  same  as— 6.  who 
is  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  41,  as  one  of  the  priests 
who  accompanied  Nehemiah  with  trumpets  at  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem.— 7.  An  Israelite, 
of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  who  had  also  married  a foreign 
wife  'far.  x.  27). 

Elio'nas.  1.  1 Esd.  ix.  22.  [Elioen’ai,  5.]— • 
2.  I Esd.  ix.  32.  [Eliezf.r,  in.) 

Eliphal,  son  of  Ur,  one  of  David's  guard 
(1  Chr.  xi.  35).  [Eliphelet,  3.) 

Eliphal  at,  1 Esd.  ix.  33.  [Eliphelet,  6.) 

Eliphal’et.  1.  The  last  ot  the  thirteen  sons 
horn  to  David,  after  his  establishment  in  Jeru- 
Kilem  (2  Sam.  v.  16;  1 Chr.  xiv.  7).  [Eliphl- 
I.KT,  2 ]— 2.  1 Esdr.  viii,  39.  [Elipuelet,  5.) 

El  iphal.  1.  The  son  of  Esau  and  Adah,  and 
lather  of  Tetnan  (Gen.  xxxvi.  4;  1 Chr.  i.  35,  36). 
— 2.  The  chief  of  the  “ thiec  friends”  of  Job.  He 
is  called  “ the  Temanite hence  it  is  naturally  in- 
terred that  he  was  a descendant  of  Teman.  On 
him  falls  the  main  burden  of  the  argument,  that 
(loti’s  retribution  in  this  world  is  jierfcct  and  certain, 
anti  tliat  consequently  suffering  must  be  a proof  of 
previous  sin  (Job  iv.  v.  xv.  xxii.).  The  great  truth 
brought  out  by  him  is  the  unapproachable  majesty 
and  purity  of  *God  (iv.  12-21,  xv.  12-16). 

Eliph'eleh,  a Merarite  Levite;  one  of  the  gate- 
keepers appointed  by  David  to  play  on  the  harp 
“ on  the  f-heminith  ” on  the  occasion  of  bringing  up 
the  Ark  to  the  city  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  21). 

Eliphel'et.  1.  The  name  of  a son  of  David, 
one  of  the  children  born  to  him  after  his  establish- 
ment in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  iii.  6).— 2.  Another  son 
of  Ikivid,  belonging  also  to  the  Jerusalem  family, 
and  apparently  the  last  of  his  sons  (1  Chr.  iii.  8). 
—3.  Son  of  Ahnsbni,  son  of  the  Mnachnthite.  One 
of  the  thirty  warriors  of  David’s  guard  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  34).— 4.  Son  of  Eshek,  a descendant  of  king 
S»ul  through  Jonathan  (1  Chr.  viii.  39).— 5.  One 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Bene-Adonikam,  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  13).— 6.  A 
man  of  the  Bene-Hashum  in  the  time  of  Ezra  who 
lmd  married  a foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  33). 

Elil’abeth,  the  wife  of  Zacharias  and  mother  of 
John  the  Baptist.  She  was  herself  of  the  priestly 
family,  and  a relation  (Luke  i.  36)  of  the  mother 
of  our  Lord. 

Elise'us,  the  form  in  which  the  name  Elisha 
appears  in  tire  A.  V.  of  the  Apocrypha  and  the 
J*.  T.  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  12  ; Luke  iv.  27). 

Eli'sha,  son  of  Shaphnt  of  Abel-meholah.  The 
attendant  and  disciple  of  Elijah,  and  subsequently 
his  successor  as  prophet  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
The  earlier  mention  of  his  name  is  in  the  com- 
mand to  Elijah  in  the  cave  at  Horeb  (l  K.  xix.  16, 
17).  But  our  fiist  introduction  to  the  future  pro- 
phet is  in  the  fields  of  his  native  place.  Abel-me- 
holah was  probably  in  the  vulley  of  the  Jordan. 
Elijah,  on  his  way  from  Sinai  to  Damascus  by  the 
.Ionian  valley,  lights  on  his  successor  engaged  in 
the  labours  of  the  field.  To  cross  to  him,  to  throw 
over  his  shouldeis  the  rough  mantle — a token  at 
once  of  investiture  with  the  prophet’s  office,  and 
of  adoption  as  a son — was  to  Elijah  but  the  work  of 
an  instant,  and  the  prophet  strode  on  as  if  what  he 
had  done  were  nothing — “ Go  buck  again,  for  what 
have  1 done  unto  thee?”  Elisha  was  not  a man 
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[ who,  having  put  his  hand  to  the  plough,  was  likely 
to  look  back ; be  delayed  merely  to  give  the  fare- 
well kiss  to  his  father  and  mother,  and  preside  at  a 
parting  feast  with  his  people,  and  then  followed 
the  great  prophet  on  his  northward  road,  fseven 
or  eight  years  must  have  passed  between  the  call 
of  Eli-hn  and  the  removal  of  his  master,  and  during 
the  whole  of  that  time  we  hear  nothing  of  him. 
But  when  that  period  had  elapsed  he  reappears,  to 
become  the  most  prominent  figure  in  the  history 
of  his  country  during  the  rest  of  his  long  life.  In 
almost  every  respect  Elisha  presents  the  most  com- 
plete contrast  to  Elijah.  The  copious  collection  of 
his  sayings  and  doings  which  are  preserved  from  tb  . 
3rd  to  the  9th  chapter  of  the  2nd  book  of  Kings, 
though  in  many  respects  deficient  in  that  remark- 
able vividness  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  records 
of  Elijah,  is  yet  full  of  testimonies  to  this  contrast. 
Elijah  was  a true  Bedouin  child  of  the  desert.  The 
clefts  of  the  Cherith,  the  wild  shrubs  of  the  desert, 
the  cave  at  Horeb,  the  top  of  Carmel,  were  his 
haunts  aud  his  resting-places.  If  he  enters  a city, 
it  is  only  to  deliver  his  message  of  fire  and  be  gone. 
Elisha,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a civilised  man,  an  in- 
habitant of  cities.  And  as  with  his  manners  so 
with  his  appearance.  The  touches  of  the  narrative 
are  very  slight,  but  we  can  gather  that  his  dress 
was  the  ordinary  garment  of  an  Israelite,  the  be/jed, 
probably  similar  in  form  to  the  long  a)>bcye!i  of  the 
modern  Syrians  (2  K.  ii.  12),  that  his  hair  was 
worn  trimmed  behind,  in  contrast  to  the  disordered 
locks  of  Elijah  (ii.  23,  as  explained  below),  and  that 
he  used  a walking-staff  (iv.  29)  of  the  kind  ordin- 
arily carried  by  grave  or  aged  citizens  (Zech. 
viii.  4).  If  from  these  external  peculiarities  we 
turn  to  the  internal  characteristics  of  the  two,  and 
to  the  results  which  they  produced  on  their  con- 
temporaries, the  differences  which  they  present  are 
highly  instructive.  In  considering  these  diflereiices 
the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that,  notwith- 
standing their  greater  extent  and  greater  detail,  the 
notices  of  Elisha  really  convey  a much  more  im- 
perfect idea  of  the  man  than  those  of  Elijah.  The 
prophets  of  the  nation  of  Israel — both  the  prede- 
cessors of  Elishn,  like  Samuel  and  Elijah,  and  his 
successors,  like  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah — are  repre- 
sented to  us  as  preachers  of  righteousness,  or  cham- 
pions of  Jehovah  against  false  gods,  or  judges  and 
deliverers  of  their  country,  or  counsellors  of  their 
sovereign  in  times  of  peril  and  difficulty.  Their 
miracles  and  wonderful  acts  are  introduced  as 
means  towards  these  ends,  and  are  kept  in  the  most 
complete  subordination  thereto.  But  with  Elisha, 
os  he  is  pictured  in  these  narratives,  the  case  is 
completely  reversed.  With  him  the  miracles  are 
everything,  the  prophet’s  work  nothing.  The  man 
who  was  for  years  the  intimate  companion  of  Elijah, 
on  whom  Elijah's  mantle  descended,  and  who  was 
gifted  with  a double  portion  of  his  spirit,  appears 
in  these  records  chiefly  as  a worker  of  prodigies,  a 
predicter  of  future  events,  a revealer  of  secret-,  and 
tilings  happening  out  of  sight  or  at  a distance.  The 
call  of  Kli-ha  seems  to  have  taken  place  alioiit  four 
years  before  the  death  of  Ahab.  He  died  in  the 
reign  of  Joash,  the  grandson  of  Jehu.  This  em- 
braces a period  of  not  less  than  65  years,  for  cer- 
tainly 55  of  which  he  held  the  office  of  “prophet 
in  Israel”  (2  K.  v.  8). — After  the  departure  of  his 
master,  Elisha  returned  to  dwell  at  Jericho  (2  K. 
ii.  18).  The  town  had  been  lately  rebuilt  (1  K. 
xvi.  34),  and  was  the  residence  of  a body  of  the 
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“sons  of  the  prophets”  (2  K.  ii.  5,  15).  No  one 
who  has  visited  the  site  of  Jericho  can  forget  how 
prominent  a feature  in  the  scene  are  the  two  peren- 
nial springs  which  rise  at  the  base  of  the  steep  hills 
of  Qiuirantauia  behind  the  town.  One  of  the  springs 
was  noxious  at  the  time  of  Elisha’s  visit.  At  the 
request  of  the  men  of  Jericho  he  remedied  this  evil. 
He  took  salt  in  a new  vessel,  and  cast  it  into  the 
water  at  its  source  in  the  name  of  Jehovah.  From 
the  time  of  Josephus  to  the  present,  the  tradition 
of  the  cure  has  been  attached  to  the  large  spring 
N.W.  of  the  present  town,  which  now  bears,  pro- 
bably in  reference  to  some  later  event,  the  name  of 
Ain  es-Snlt&n. — 2,  We  next  meet  with  Elishn 
at  Bethel,  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  on  his  way 
from  Jericho  to  Mount  Carmel  (2  K.  ii.  23).  His 
last  visit  had  been  made  in  company  with  Elijah 
on  their  road  down  to  the  Jordan  (ii.  2).  The 
mid  to  the  town  winds  up  the  defile  of  the  Wady 
Suvreinit.  Here  the  boys  of  the  town  were  clus- 
tered, waiting,  ns  they  still  wait  at  the  entrance  of 
the  villages  of  Palestine,  for  the  chance  passer-by. 
In  the  short-trimmed  locks  of  Elisha,  how  were  they 
to  recognise  the  successor  of  the  prophet,  with 
whose  snaggy  hair  streaming  over  his  shoulders 
they  were  all  familiar?  So  with  the  license  of  the 
Eastern  children  they  scofF  at  the  new  comer  as  he 
walks  by — “ (Jo  up,  roundhead ! go  up,  round- 
head!”  For  once  Elisha  assumed  the  sternness  of 
his  master.  He  turned  upon  them  and  cursed  them 
in  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  we  all  know  the  cata- 
strophe which  followed. — 3.  Elisha  extricates  Je- 
horam  king  of  Israel,  and  the  kings  of  Judah  and 
Edom,  from  their  difficulty  in  the  campaign  against 
Moab,  arising  from  want  of  water  (iii.  4-27).  This 
incident  probably  took  place  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the 
Hoad  Sea. — 1.  The  widow  of  one  of  the  sons  of 
the  prophets  is  in  debt,  and  her  two  sons  are  about 
to  be  taken  from  her  and  sold  as  slaves.  She  has 
no  property  but  a pot  of  oil.  This  Elisha  causes 
(in  his  alwcnce,  iv.  5)  to  multiply,  until  the  widow 
has  filled  with  it  all  the  vessels  which  she  could 
borrow. — 5.  The  next  occurrence  is  at  Shunem  and 
Mount  Carmel  (iv.  8-37).  The  story  divides  itself 
into  two  parts,  separated  from  each  other  by  several 
years,  (a.)  Elisha,  probably  on  his  way  between 
Carmel  and  the  Jordan  valley,  calls  accidentally  at 
Shunem.  Here  he  is  hospitably  entertained  by  a 
woman  of  substance,  apparently  at  that  time  igno- 
rant of  the  character  of  her  guest.  There  is  no 
occasion  here  to  quote  the  details  of  this  charming 
narrative.  (6.)  An  interval  has  elapsed  of  several 
years.  The  boy  is  now  old  enough  to  accompany 
his  father  to  the  corn-field,  where  the  harvest  is 
proceeding.  The  tierce  rays  of  the  morning  sun 
are  too  powerful  for  him,  and  he  is  carried  home  to 
his  mother  only  to  die  at  noon.  She  says  nothing 
of  their  loss  to  her  husband,  but  depositing  her 
child  on  the  bed  of  the  man  of  God,  at  once  starts 
in  quest  of  him  to  Mount  Carmel.  No  explanation 
.s  needed  to  tell  Elisha  the  exact  state  of  the  case. 
The  heat  of  the  season  will  allow  of  no  delay  in 
taking  the  necessary  steps,  and  Gehazi  is  at  once 
despatched  to  run  back  to  Shunem  with  the  utmost 
speed,  lie  takes  the  prophet’s  walking-staff  in  his 
hand  which  he  is  to  lay  on  the  face  of  the  child. 
The  mother  and  Elisha  follow  in  haste.  Before 
they  reach  the  village  the  sun  of  that  loug,  anxious, 
summer  afternoon  must  have  set  Gehazi  meets 
them  on  the  road,  but  he  has  no  rcassuiing  report 
to  give,  the  placing  of  the  staff  on  the  face  of  the 


dead  boy  had  called  forth  no  sign  of  life.  Then 
Elishn  enters  the  house,  goes  up  to  his  own  ehamlier, 
“ and  he  shut  the  door  on  them  twain,  and  prayed 
unto  Jehovah.”  The  child  is  restored  to  life. — 

6.  The  scene  now  changes  to  Gilgal,  apparently 
at  a time  when  Elisha  was  residing  there  (iv. 
38—41).  The  sons  of  the  prophets  are  sitting 
round  him.  It  is  a time  of  famine.  The  food 
of  the  party  must  consist  of  any  herbs  that  can 
be  found.  The  great  caldron  is  put  on  at  the 
command  of  Elisha,  and  one  of  the  company  brings 
his  blanket  full  of  such  wild  vegetables  as  he  has 
collected,  and  empties  it  into  the  pottage.  But  no 
sooner  have  they  begun  their  meal  than  the  taste 
betrays  the  presence  of  some  noxious  herb,  and  they 
cry  out,  “ there  is  death  in  the  pot,  oh  man  of 
God  I”  In  this  case  the  cure  was  effected  by  meal 
which  Elisha  cast  into  the  stew  in  the  caldron. — 

7.  (iv.  42-44).  This  in  all  probability  belongs  to 
the  same  time,  and  also  to  the  same  place  as  the 
preceding.  A man  from  Baal-shnlisha  brings  the 
man  of  God  a present  of  the  first-fruits,  which 
under  the  law  (Num.  xviii.  8,  12  ; I>eut.  xviii. 
3,  4)  were  the  perquisite  of  the  ministers  of  the 
sanctuary. — 8.  The  simple  records  of  these  domestic 
incidents  amongst  the  sons  of  the  prophets  are  now 
interrupted  by  an  occurrence  of  a more  important 
character  (v.  1-27).  The  chief  captain  of  the  army 
of  Syria,  to  whom  his  countiy  was  indebted  for 
some  signal  success,  was  nffiiitod  with  leprosy 
(v.  27).  One  of  the  members  of  his  establishment 
is  an  Israelite  girl,  kidnapped  by  the  marauders  of 
Syria  in  one  of  their  forays  over  the  border,  ami 
she  brings  into  that  Syrian  household  the  fame  of 
the  nnnie  and  skill  of  Elisha.  The  news  is  com- 
municated by  Nanman  himself  to  the  king.  Ucn- 
hadnd  had  yet  to  learn  the  position  and  character 
of  Elisha.  He  writes  to  the  king  of  Israel  a letter 
very  characteristic  of  a military  prince.  With  this 
letter,  and  with  a present,  nnd  a full  retinue  of 
attendants  (13,  15,  23),  Nanman  proceeds  to  Sa- 
maria, to  the  house  of  Elisha.  Elisha  still  keeps  in 
the  background,  and  while  Naaman  stands  at  the 
doorwav,  contents  himself  with  sending  out  n mes- 
senger with  the  simple  direction  to  bathe  seven 
times  in  the  Jordan.  The  independent  behaviour 
of  the  prophet,  nnd  the  simplicity  of  the  prescrip- 
tion all  combined  to  enrage  Naaman.  His  slnves, 
however,  knew  how  to  deal  with  the  quick  but  not 
ungenerous  temper  of  their  master,  nnd  the  result 
is  that  he  goes  down  to  the  Jordan  and  dips  himsiif 
seven  times,  “and  his  flesh  came  again  like  the 
flesh  of  a little  child,  and  he  was  clean.”  His  first 
business  after  his  cure  is  to  thank  his  benefactor. 
He  returns  with  his  whole  following,  and  this  time 
he  will  not  be  denied  the  presence  of  Elisha,  but 
making  his  way  in,  nnd  standing  belore  him,  he 
gratefully  acknowledges  the  power  ot  the  God  of 
Israel,  nnd  entreats  him  to  accept  the  present 
which  he  has  brought  from  Damascus.  Elisha  is 
fn m,  and  refuses  the  oiler,  though  repeated  with 
the  strongest  adjuration.  But  Gehazi  cannot  allow 
such  treasures  thus  to  escape  him.  So  he  frames 

a story  by  which  the  generous  Naaman  is  made  t« 
send  back  with  him  to  Elisha's  house  a considerable 
present  in  money  nnd  clothes.  He  then  went  in 
and  stood  before  his  master  ns  if  nothing  had  h:qj- 
jiened.  But  the  prophet  was  not  to  be  so  deceive^ . 
His  heart  had  gone  after  his  servant  through  t tc 
whole  transaction,  even  to  its  minutest  details  Rni 
he  visits  Gehazi  with  the  tremendous  pun'isluneu 
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of  the  leprosy,  from  which  he  has  Just  relieved 
Naaman. — 9.  (vi.  1-7).  We  now  return  to  the 
sons  of  the  prophets,  but  this  time  the  scene  appears 
to  be  changed,  and  is  probably  at  Jericho,  and 
during  the  residence  of  Elisha  there.  As  one  of 
them  was  cutting  at  a tree  overhanging  the  stream, 
the  iron  of  his  axe  flew  olf  and  sank  into  the  water. 
His  cry  soon  brought  the  man  of  God  to  his  aid. 
The  stream  of  the  Jordan  is  deep  up  to  the  very 
bank,  especially  when  the  water  is  so  low  as  to 
leave  the  wood  dry,  and  is  moreover  so  turbid  that 
search  would  be  useless.  But  the  place  at  which 
the  lost  axe  euteied  tire  water  is  shown  to  Elisha; 
he  breaks  off  a stick  and  casts  it  into  the  stream, 
and  the  iron  appeals  on  the  surface,  and  is  recovered 
by  its  possessor. — 10.  (vi.  8-23).  Elisha  is  now 
residing  at  Dotlian,  halfway  on  the  road  between 
Samaria  and  Jezreel.  The  incursions  of  the  Syrian 
marauding  bands  (comp.  v.  2)  still  continue ; but 
apparently  with  greater  boldness.  Their  manoeu- 
vres are  not  hid  from  the  man  of  God,  and  by  his 
warnings  he  saves  the  king  “ not  once  nor  twice.’’ 
A strong  parly  with  chariots  is  despatched  to  effect 
the  capture  of  Elisha.  They  march  by  night,  ami 
before  morning  take  up  their  station  round  the  base 
of  the  eminence  on  which  the  ruins  of  Dothan  still 
stand.  Elisha's  servant  is  the  first  to  discover  the 
danger.  But  Elisha  remains  unmoved  by  his  fears. 
He  prays  to  Jehovah,  and  the  whole  of  the  Syrian 
warriors  are  struck  blind.  Then  descending,  he 
nffrrs  to  lead  them  to  the  person  and  the  place 
which  they  seek.  He  conducts  thenr  to  Samaria. 
There,  at  the  prayer  of  the  prophet,  their  sight  is 
icstored,  and  they  find  themselves  not  in  a retired 
country  village,  but  in  the  midst  of  the  capital  of 
Israel,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and  his 
troops.  After  such  a repulse  it  is  not  surprising 
that  the  marauding  forays  of  the  Syrian  troojis 
ceased. — 11.  (vi.  24 — vii.  2).  But  the  king  of 
Syria  could  not  rest  under  such  dishonour.  He 
abandons  his  marauding  system,  and  gathers  a re- 
gular army,  with  which  he  lays  siege  to  Samaria. 
The  awful  extremities  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  place  were  driven  need  not  here  be  recalled. — 
12.  (yiii.  1-6).  We  now  go  back  several  years  to 
an  incident  connected  with  the  lady  of  Shunem,  at 
a period  antecedent  to  the  cure  of  Naaman  and  the 
transfer  of  his  leprosy  to  Gehazi  (v.  1,  27).  Elisha 
had  been  made  aware  of  a famine  which  Jehovah 
was  about  to  bring  upon  the  land  for  seven  years; 
and  he  had  warned  his  friend  the  Shunammite 
thereof  that  she  might  provide  for  her  safety.  At 
the  end  of  the  seven  years  she  returned  to  her 
native  place,  to  find  thnt  during  her  absence  her 
house  with  the  field-land  attached  to  it  had  been 
appropriated  by  some  other  person.  To  the  king 
theiefore  the  Shunammite  had  recourse.  And  now 
occurred  one  of  those  rare  coincidences  which  it  is 
impossible  not  to  ascribe  to  something  more  than 
mere  chance.  At  the  very  moment  of  the  eutrance 
of  the  woman  and  her  son,  the  king  was  listening 
to  a recital  by  Gehazi  of  “ all  the  great  things 
which  Elisha  had  done.”  The  woman  was  instantly 
rccogniz<id  by  Gehazi.  From  her  own  mouth  the 
king  heai-s  the  repetition  of  tire  wonderful  tale,  and, 
whether  from  regard  to  Elisha,  or  struck  by  the 
extraordinary  coincidence,  oiders  her  land  to  be  re- 
stored with  the  value  of  all  its  produce  during  her 
absence. — 13.  (viii.  7-15).  Hitherto  wc  have  met 
with  tire  prophet  only  in  his  own  country.  We 
now  find  him  at  Damascus.  He  is  there  to  carry 
Cos.  D.  B. 
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out  the  command  giveu  to  Elijah  on  Horeb  to 
nnoint  Hazael  to  be  king  over  Syria.  At  the  time 
of  his  arrival  Benhndad  was  prostrate  with  his  last 
illness.  The  king's  first  desire  is  naturally  to  as- 
certain his  own  fate ; and  Hazael  is  commissioned 
to  be  the  bearer  of  a present  to  the  prophet,  and  to 
a*k  the  question  on  the  part  of  his  master,  “Shall 
I recover  of  this  disease  ? ” The  present  is  one  of 
royal  dimensions ; a caravan  of  40  camels,  laden 
with  the  riches  and  luxuries  which  that  wealthy 
city  could  aloue  furnish.  The  reply,  probably  ori- 
ginally ambiguous,  is  doubly  uncertain  in  the  pre- 
sent doubtful  state  of  the  Hebrew  text ; but  the 
general  conclusion  was  unmistakeablc : — “ Jehovah 
hath  showed  me  that  he  shall  surely  die.”  But 
this  was  not  nil  that  had  been  revealed  to  the  pro- 
phet. If  Benhadnd  died,  who  would  be  king  in  his 
stead  but  the  man  who  now  stood  before  him  ? 
The  prospect  was  one  which  drew  forth  the  tears  of 
the  man  of  God.  At  Hazael's  request  Elisha  con- 
tuses the  reason  of  his  tears.  But  the  prospect  is 
one  which  has  no  sorrow  for  Hazael.  His  only 
doubt  is  the  possibility  of  such  good  fortune  for  one 
so  mean.  “ But  what  is  thy  slave,  dog  that  he  is, 
that  he  should  do  this  great  thing?”  To  which 
Elisha  replies,  “ Jehovah  hath  showed  me  tliat  thou 
wilt  he  king  over  Syria."  Heturning  to  the  king, 
Hazael  tells  him  only  half  the  dark  saying  of  the 
man  of  Cod — “ He  told  me  that  thou  shouldest 
surely  recover.”  But  thut  was  the  last  day  of 
Benhadad's  life. — 14.  (ix.  1-10).  Two  of  the  in- 
junctions laid  on  Elijah  had  now  been  carried  out ; 
the  third  still  remained.  The  time  was  come  for 
the  fulfilment  of  the  curse  upon  Ahab  by  anoint- 
ing Jehu  king  over  Israel.  Elisha’s  personal  share 
in  the  transaction  was  confined  to  giving  directions 
to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  prophets.  [Jkhu.] — 
15.  Beyond  this  we  have  no  lecord  of  Elisha’s 
having  taken  any  part  in  the  revolution  of  Jehu,  or 
the  events  which  followed  it.  He  does  not  again 
appear  till  we  fiud  him  on  his  deathbed  in  his  own 
house  (xiii.  14-19). — 16.  (xiii.  20-22).  The  power 
of  the  prophet,  however,  does  not  terminate  with 
his  death.  Even  in  the  tomb  he  restores  the  dead 
to  life.  Before  closing  this  account  of  Elisha  we 
must  not  omit  to  notice  the  parallel  which  he  pre- 
sents to  our  Lord — the  more  necessary  because,  un- 
like the  resemblance  between  Elijnh  and  John  the 
Baptist,  no  attention  is  called  to  it  in  the  New  Tes 
Lament.  It  is  not  merely  because  he  healed  a leper, 
raised  a dead  man,  or  increased  the  loaves,  that 
Elisha  resembled  Christ,  but  rather  because  of  that 
loving  gentle  temper  and  kindness  of  disposition — 
characteristic  of  him  above  all  the  saints  of  the 
0.  T. — ever  ready  to  soothe,  to  heal,  and  to  conci- 
liate, which  attracted  to  him  women  and  simple 
people,  and  made  him  the  universal  friend  and 
“ father,”  not  only  consulted  by  kings  and  generals, 
but  resorted  to  by  widows  and  poor  prophets  in 
their  little  troubles  nnd  perplexities. 

Elishah,  the  eldest  son  of  Javan  (Gen.  x.  4). 
The  residence  of  his  descendants  is  described  in  Ez. 
xxvii.  7,  as  the  “ isles  of  Elishah,”  whence  the  Phoe- 
nicians obtained  their  purple  nnd  blue  dyes.  Jo- 
sephus identified  the  race  of  Elishah  with  the 
Aeolians.  His  view  is  adopted  by  Knobel  in  pre- 
ference to  the  more  generally  received  opinion  that 
Elishah  = Elis,  and  in  a more  extended  sense  Pelo- 
ponnesus, or  even  Hellos.  It  appears  correct  to 
treat  it  ns  the  designation  of  a race  rather  tluin  of 
a locality. 
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Elish’ama.  1.  Son  of  Ammihud,  the  “ prince” 
or  “ captain”  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  the  Wil- 
derness of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18,  vii.  48,  x.  22). 
From  1 Chr.  vii.  26,  we  lind  that  he  was  grand- 
father to  the  great  Joshua.— 2.  A son  of  King 
David,  bom  to  him  of  his  wives  after  his  establish- 
ment in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  16;  1 Chr.  iii.  8, 
xiv.  7).— 3.  Another  son  of  David  (1  Chr.  iii.  6), 
who  in  the  other  lists  is  called  Emshoa.— 4.  A 
descendant  of  Judah;  the  son  of  Jekamiah  (l  Chr. 
ii.  41).— 5.  The  father  of  Nethanmh  and  grand- 
father of  Ishmael  (2  K.  xxv.  25;  Jer.  xli.  1).— 
6.  Scribe  to  King  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12,  20, 
21).— 7.  A priest  in  the  time  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  8). 

Elish'aphat,  son  of  Zichri ; one  of  the  cap- 
tains of  hundreds  in  the  time  of  Jehoiada  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  1). 

Eliflhe'ba,  the  wife  of  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  23).  She 
was  the  daughter  of  Amminadab,  and  sister  of 
Naashon  the  captain  of  the  host  of  Judah  (Nuin. 
ii.  3). 

Elishu’a,  one  of  David’s  sons,  bom  after  his 
settlement  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  15;  1 Chr. 
xiv.  5). 

Eli  simus,  1 Esd.  ix.  28.  [ELiAsmn.] 

Elio,  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Judith  (Jud. 
viii.  1 ). 

El'iud,  son  of  Achim  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ 
(Matt.  i.  15). 

Eliz'aphan.  1.  A Levite,  son  of  Uzziol,  chief 
of  the  house  of  the  Kohathites  at  the  time  of  the 
census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  iii.  30).— 
2.  Son  of  Parnach  ; prince  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun 
(Num.  xxxiv.  25). 

El'izur,  son  of  Shedeur ; prince  of  the  tribe,  and 
over  the  host  of  Reuben  (Num.  i.  5,  ii.  10,  vii.  30, 
35,  x.  18). 

El'kanah.  1.  Son,  or  rather  grandson  (see  1 
Chr.  vi.  22,  23  [7,  8])  of  Korah,  according  to  Ex. 
vi.  24.-2.  A descendant  of  the  above  in  the  line 
of  Ahimoth,  otherwise  Mahath,  1 Chr.  vi.  26,  35 
(Hebr.  11,  20).— 3.  Another  Kohathitc  Levite,  in 
the  line  of  Heman  the  singer.  lie  was  son  of  Je- 
roham,  and  father  of  Samuel  the  illustrious  Judge 
and  Prophet  (1  Chr.  vi.  27,  34).  All  that  is 
known  of  him  is  contained  in  the  above  notices  and 
in  1 Sam.  i.  1,4,  8,  19,  21,  23,  and  ii.  2,  20.— 
4.  A Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  16).— 5.  A Korhitc  who 
joined  David  while  he  was  at  Ziklng  (1  Chr.  xii. 
O'!.— 6.  An  officer  in  the  household  of  Ahaz,  king 
of  Judah,  who  was  slain  by  Zichri  the  Ephraimite, 
when  Pekah  invaded  Judah.  He  seems  to  have 
been  the  second  in  command  under  the  prefect  of 
the  palace  (2  Chr.  xrviii.  7). 

El  kosh,  the  birthplace  of  the  prophet  Nahum, 
hence  called  “the  Elkoshite,”  Nnh.  i.  1.  Two 
widely  differing  Jewish  traditions  assign  as  widely 
different  localities  to  this  place.  In  the  time  of 
Jerome  it  was  Itclieved  to  exist  in  a small  village  of 
Galilee.  According  to  Schwartz,  the  grave  of 
Nahum  is  shown  at  Kefr  Ttnchum,  a village  2$ 
English  miles  north  of  Tiberias.  But  mediaeval 
tradition  attached  the  fame  of  the  prophet’s  burial 
place  to  Alkush,  a village  on  the  east  Lank  of  the 
Tigris  near  the  monastery  of  Rabban  Hormuzd,  and 
about  two  miles  north  of  Mosul.  The  former  is  more 
in  accordance  with  the  intemnl  evidence  afforded 
by  the  prophecy,  which  gives  no  sign  of  having 
been  written  in  Assyria. 

Ellasar,  the  city  of  Arioch  fGen.  xiv.  1),  seems 
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to  be  the  Hebrew  representative  of  the  old  Chal- 
daean  town  called  in  the  native  dialect  Ixtrsri  or 
Larancha.  Larsa  was  a town  of  Lower  Babylonia 
or  Chaldaea,  situated  nearly  half-way  between  LTr 
(J fwjhcir)  and  Ercch  ( Warka ),  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Euphrates.  It  is  now  Fcnkereh. 

Elm,  Hos.  iv.  13.  See  Oak. 

Elmo’dam,  son  of  Er,  in  the  genealogy  of  Joseph 
(Luke  iii.  28). 

Elna'am,  the  father  of  JeriLai  and  Joshnviah, 
two  of  David’s  guard,  according  to  1 Chr.  xi.  46. 

Ernath.au.  1.  The  maternal  grandfather  of 
Jehoiachin,  distinguished  as  “E.  of  Jerusalem  ” 
(2  K.  xxiv.  8).  He  is  doubtless  the  same  man  with 
Elnathnn  the  son  of  Achbor  (Jer.  xxvi.  22,  xxxvi.  1 2, 
25).— 2.  The  name  of  three  persons,  apparently" 
Levitcs,  ip.  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  16). 

E'lon.  1.  A Hittite,  whose  daughter  was  one 
of  Esau’s  wives  (Gen.  xxvi.  34,  xxxvi.  2).— 2.  The 
second  of  the  three  sons  attibuted  to  Zebulun  (Gen. 
xlvi.  14;  Nnm.  xxvi.  26);  and  the  founder  of  the 
family  of  the  Eixjxitks.— 3.  Elon  the  Zebu  Ionite, 
who  judged  Israel  for  ten  veal's,  and  was  buried  in 
Aijalon  in  Zebulun  (Judg.  xii.  11,  12). 

Elon,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  lioider  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  43).  No  town  coirespoud- 
ing  in  name  has  yet  been  discovered. 

E lon-beth’-hanan,  is  named  with  two  Dnnite 
towns  as  forming  one  of  Solomon’s  commissariat 
districts  (1  K.  iv.  9). 

E'lonites,  the.  Num.  xxvi.  26.  [Elon,  2.] 

E’loth.  1 K.  ix.  26;  2 Chr.  viii.  17,  xxvi.  2. 
[Elatii.] 

Elpa’al,  a Benjamite,  son  of  Ilushim  and  brother 
of  Abitub  (1  Chr.  viii.  11).  He  was  the  founder 
of  a numerous  family. 

Elpalet,  one  of  David’s  sons  bom  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  xiv.  5). 

El-pa'ran.  Literally  “ the  terebinth  of  Parer.  ’’ 
(Gen.  xiv.  6).  [Paran.] 

El  tekeh,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  border  of  Pun 
(Josh.  xix.  44),  which  with  its  suburbs  was  allotted 
to  the  Kohathite  Levitcs  (xxi.  23). 

El  tekon,  one  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
in  the  mountains  (Josh.  xv.  59).  It  has  not  yet 
been  identified. 

El’tolad,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  30)  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  4)  ; 
and  in  j>ossession  of  that  tribe  until  the  time  of 
David  (l  Chr.  iv.  29). 

Elul,  Neh.  vi.  15;  1 Macc.  rir.  27.  [Months.)] 

Eluza'i,  one  of  the  warriors  of  Benjamin,  who 
joined  I>avid  at  Ziklng  (I  Chr.  xii.  5). 

Elymae'ans,  Jud.  i.  6.  [Elamites.] 

El  ymas,  the  Arabic  name  of  the  Jewish  magus 
or  sorcerer  Barjesus  (Acts  xiii.  6 ff.). 

El  zabad.  1.  One  of  the  Gaditc  heroes  who  canm 
across  the  Jordan  to  David  (1  Chr.  xii.  12).  2.  A 
Korhite  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

El’zaphan,  second  son  of  Uzziel,  who  was  the 
son  of  Kohath  son  of  I.cri  (Ex.  ri.  22). 

Embalming,  the  process  by  which  dead  bodies 
arc  preserved  from  putrefaction  and  decay.  It  was 
most  general  *mong  the  Egyptians,  and  it  is  in  con- 
nexion with  this  people  that  the  two  instances 
which  we  meet  with  in  the  O.  T.  arc  mentioned 
(Gen.  1.  2,  26).  Of  the  Egyptian  method  of  em- 
balming there  remain  two  minute  accounts,  which 
have  a generel  kind  of  agreement,  though  they  differ 
in  details.  Herodotus  (ii.  86-89)  describes  three 
modes,  varying  in  completeness  and  expense,  and 
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ractisd  by  persons  regularly  trained  to  the  pro- 
>*.<*,  who  were  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of 
'ul  by  their  ancestors.  The  most  costly  mode, 
is  estimated  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  91) 
r a talent  of  silver,  was  said  by  the  Egyptian 
;-«*  to  belong  to  him  whose  name  in  such  a 
-Ue:  it  was  not  lawful  to  mention,  viz.  Osiris. 

eclalmers  first  removed  part  of  the  brain 
"-vagi  the  nostrils,  by  means  of  a crooked  iron, 
ad  astroyed  the  rest  by  injecting  caustic  drugB. 

iadson  was  then  made  along  the  Hank  with  a 
-xrp  Ethiopian  stone,  and  the  whole  of  the  intes- 
t-e  noored.  The  cavity  was  rinsed  out  with 
tt'a-vine,  and  afterwards  scoured  with  pounded 
refuses.  It  was  then  filled  with  pure  myrrh 
r-vrld,  cassia,  and  other  aromatics,  except  frank- 
yasat.  This  done,  the  body  was  sewn  up  and 
i>ped  in  natron  for  seventy  days.  When  the 
*na!y  days  were  accomplished,  the  embalmcrs 
r«b<d  the  corpse  and  swathed  it  in  bandages  of 
cat  in  strips  and  smeared  with  gum.  They 
t»  pre  it  up  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased, 
vo  provided  for  it  a wooden  case,  made  in  the 
'ije  of  a man,  in  which  the  dead  was  placed,  and 
-<nur*d  in  an  erect  position  against  the  wall  of 
5*  sepulchral  cluimber.  Diodorus  Siculus  gives 
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TV  moamj't  bead.  Men  at  an  open  panel  of  the  coffin. 

(WiUdnaon.) 

•or  particulars  of  the  process  which  are  omitted 
t Hrxdotus.  The  second  mode  of  embalming  cost 
20  minae.  In  this  case  no  incision  was  made 
fee  body,  nor  were  the  intestines  removed,  but 
'^iar-oil  was  injected  into  the  stomach  by  the 
—on.  The  oil  was  prevented  from  escaping,  and 
body  was  then  steeped  in  natron  for  the  np- 
;vrit«d  number  of  days.  On  the  last  day  the  oil 
***  withdrawn,  and  earned  off  with  it  the  stomach 
» d intestines  in  a state  of  solution,  while  the  flesh 
■^wacsumed  by  the  natron,  and  nothing  was  left 
v3tU«kin  and  bones.  The  body  in  this  state  was 
r’iarae!i  to  the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  The  third 
'wde,  which  was  adopted  by  the  poorer  classes,  and 
,J«t  kl  little,  consisted  in  rinsing  out  the  intestines 
'•"ti  syrmaea,  an  infusion  of  senna  and  cassia,  and 
r**J»ag  the  body  for  the  usual  number  of  days  in 
The  medicaments  employed  in  embalming 
various.  From  a chemical  analysis  of  the 
found  in  mummies,  M.  Rouelle  detected 
modes  of  embalming — 1.  with  asphaltum , or 
'cw’*  pitch,  called  also  funeral  gum,  or  gum  of 
Maxraei ; 2.  with  a mixture  of  a<phaltum  and 
•viri^  the  liquor  distilled  from  the  cedar;  3.  with 
•'  mixture  together  with  some  resinous  and  ato- 
Cit*c  ingredients.  The  powdered  aromatics  men- 
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tioned  by  Herodotus  were  not  mixed  with  the 
bituminous  matter,  but  sprinkled  into  the  cavities 
of  the  body.  It  does  not  appear  that  embalming, 
properly  so  called,  was  practised  by  the  Hebrews. 

Embroiderer.  This  term  is  given  in  the  A.  V. 
a*  the  equivalent  of  rdke/n,  the  productions  of  the 
art  being  described  as  “ needlework  ” (rikm&h 
Iu  Exodus  the  embroiderer  is  contrasted  with  the 
“ cunning  workman  ” (chSshib).  Various  explana- 
tions have  been  offered  as  to  the  distinction  between 
them,  but  most  of  those  overlook  the  distinction 
marked  in  the  Bib  e itself,  viz.  that  the  rdkem  wove 
simply  a variegated  texture,  without  gold  thread  or 
figures,  and  that  the  chosheb  interwove  gold  thread 
or  figures  into  the  variegated  texture.  The  dis- 
tinction, as  given  by  the  Talmudists,  is  this — that 
rikmah,  or  “ needlework,”  was  where  a pattern 
was  attached  to  the  stuff  by  being  sewn  on  to  it  on 
one  side,  and  the  work  of  the  chosheb  when  the 
pattern  was  worked  into  the  stuff  by  the  loom,  and 
so  appeared  on  both  sides.  This  view  appeal's  to 
be  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  statements  of  the 
Bible,  and  with  the  sense  of  the  word  rikmah  else- 
where. The  absence  of  the  figure  or  the  gold 
thread  in  the  one,  and  its  presence  in  the  other, 
(institute  the  essence  of  the  distinction.  Again, 
looking  at  the  general  sense  of  the  words,  we  shall 
find  that  chdsii&b  involves  the  idea  of  invention,  or 
designing  patterns ; rikmah  the  idea  of  texture  as 
well  as  variegated  colour.  Further  than  this, 
rikmah  involves  the  idea  of  a regular  disposition  of 
colours,  which  demanded  no  inventive  genius.  We 
have  lastly  to  notice  the  incorrect  rendering  of  the 
Heb.  word  shdbats  in  the  A.  V. — “ broider,"  “ em- 
broider” (Ex.  xxviii.  4,  39).  It  means  stuff'  worked 
in  a tessellated  manner,  i.c.  with  square  cavities 
such  as  stones  might  be  set  in  (comp.  ver.  20). 
The  art  of  embroidery  by  the  loom  was  extensively 
practised  among  the  nations  of  antiquity.  In  addi- 
tion to  tiie  Egyptians,  the  Babylonians  were  cele- 
brated for  it ; but  embroidery  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  ».  c.  with  the  needle,  was  a Phrygian  in- 
vention of  later  date  (Plin.  viii.  48). 

Emerald,  a precious  stone,  first  in  the  second 
row  on  the  breastplate  of  the  high-priest  (Ex. 
xxviii.  18,  xxxix.  11),  imported  to  Tyre  from  Syria 
(Ez.  xxvii.  16),  used  as  a seal  or  signet  (Ecclus. 
xxxii.  G),  as  an  ornament  of  clothing  and  bedding 
(Ez.  xxviii.  13  ; Jud.  x.  21),  and  spoken  of  as  one 
of  the  foundations  of  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  19;  Tob. 
xiii.  16).  The  rainbow  round  the  throne  is  com- 
pared to  emerald  in  Rev.  iv.  3. 

Emerods  (Heb.  ’dphdltm,  tichdrim ; Dent, 
xxviii.  27 ; 1 Sam.  v.  6,  9,  12,  vi.  4,  5,  11).  The 
probabilities  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  are 
mainly  dependent  on  the  probable  roots  of  these 
two  Hebrew  wolds.  It  appeals  that  the  former 
word  means  the  disease,  and  the  latter  the  pait 
affected,  which  must  necessarily  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  actually  existing  image,  and  have 
struck  the  eye  as  the  essential  thing  represented,  to 
which  the  disease  was  an  incident.  As  some  morbid 
swelling,  then,  seems  the  most  probable  nature  of 
the  disease,  so  no  more  probable  conjecture  has 
been  advanced  than  that  hemorrhoidal  tumours,  or 
bleeding  piles,  are  intended.  These  are  very  com- 
mon in  Syria  at  present,  oriental  habits  of  want  of 
exercise  and  improper  food,  producing  derangement 
of  the  liver,  constipation,  &c.,  being  such  as  to 
cause  them. 

E mims,  a tribe  or  family  of  gigantic  stature 
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which  originally  inhabited  the  region  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Dead  Sea.  They  were  related  to 
the  Anakim,  and  were  generally  called  by  the  same 
name;  but  their  conquerors  the  Moabites  termed 
them  Emim — that  is  “ terrible  men  ” (Deut.  ii. 
11) — most  probably  on  account  of  their  fierce 
aspect. 

Emman'uel,  Matt.  i.  23.  [Immanuel.] 

Emmaus,  the  village  to  which  the  two  disciples 
were  going  when  our  Lord  appeared  to  them  on  the 
way,  on  the  day  of  His  resurrection  (Luke  xxiv. 
13).  Luke  makes  its  distance  from  Jerusalem 
sixty  stadia  (A.  V.  “threescore  furlongs”),  or 
about  7$  miles;  and  Josephus  mentions  “a  village 
called  Emmaus  " at  the  same  distance.  From  the 
earliest  period  of  which  we  have  any  record,  the 
opinion  prevailed  among  Christiau  writers  that  the 
Kmmaus  of  Luke  was  identical  with  the  Emmaus 
on  the  border  of  the  plain  of  Philistia,  afterwards 
called  Nioopolis,  and  which  was  some  20  miles  from 
Jerusalem.  Then,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us, 
it  began  to  be  supposed  that  the  site  of  Emmnus 
was  at  the  little  village  of  Kuhcibeh,  about  3 miles 
west  of  Neby  Samuil  (the  ancient  MlZPEll),  and 
9 miles  from  Jerusalem.  There  is  not,  however,  a 
shadow  of  evidence  for  this  supposition.  In  fact 
the  site  of  Emmaus  remains  yet  to  be  identified. 

Emma'ua,  or  Nicop'olia  (1  Macc.  iii.  40),  a 
town  in  the  plain  of  Philistia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah,  22  lloman  miles  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  10  from  Lydda.  It  was  fortified  by 
Bacchides,  the  general  of  Antioch  us  Epiphanes, 
when  he  was  engaged  in  the  wnr  with  Jonathan 
Maccabaeus  (1  Macc.  ix.  50).  It  was  in  the  plain 
l>eside  this  city  that  Judas  Maccabaeus  so  signally 
defeated  the  Syrians  with  a mere  handful  of  men, 
as  related  in  1 Macc.  iii.  57,  iv.  3,  &c.  A small 
miserable  village  called  ’Am was  still  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city. 

Em'mer,  1 Esd.  ix.  21.  [Immkr.] 

Em'mor,  the  father  of  Sychem  (Acts  vii.  16). 
[IIamor.] 

E nam,  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  Shcfelah 
or  lowland  (Josh.  xv.  34).  From  its  mention  with 
towns  which  are  known  to  have  been  near  Timnath, 
this  is  very  probably  the  place  in  the  “ doorway  ” 
of  which  Tamar  sat  before  her  interview  with  her 
father-in-law  (Gen.  xxxriii.  14). 

E'nan.  Ahira  ben-Enan  was  “prince”  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtnli  at  the  time  of  the  numbering  of 
Israel  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i.  15). 

Ena'sibua,  1 Esd.  ix.  34.  [Eliashio.] 

Encampment  (Heb.  m/ichdnch,  in  all  places  ex- 
cept 2 K.  vi.  8,  where  tachdndth  is  used).  The  word 
primarily  denoted  the  resting-place  of  an  army  or 
company  of  travellers  at  night  (Ex.  xvi.  13;  Gen. 
xxxii.  21),  and  was  hence  applied  to  the  army  or 
caravan  when  on  its  march  (Ex.  xiv.  19  ; Josh, 
x.  5,  xi.  4 ; Gen.  xxxii.  7,  8).  Among  nomadic 
tribes  war  never  attained  to  the  dignity  of  a sci- 
ence, and  their  encampments  were  consequently 
devoid  of  all  the  appliances  of  more  systematic  war- 
fare. The  description  of  the  camp  of  the  Israelites, 
on  their  march  from  Egypt  (Num.  ii.,  iii.),  sup- 
plies the  greatest  amount  of  information  on  the 
subject : whatever  else  may  be  gleaned  is  from 
scattered  hints.  The  tabernacle,  corresponding  to 
the  chieftain’s  tent  of  an  ordinary  encampment, 
was  placed  in  the  centre,  and  around  and  facing  it 
(Num.  ii.  1),  arranged  in  four  grand  divisions,  cor- 
responding to  the  four  points  of  the  compass,  lay 
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the  host  of  Israel,  according  to  their  standards  (Num. 
i.  52,  ii.  2).  In  the  centre,  round  the  taber- 
nacle, and  with  no  standard  but  the  cloudy  or  fiery 
pillar  which  rested  over  it,  were  the  tents  of  the 
priests  and  Levites.  The  former,  with  Moses  and 
Aaron  at  their  head,  were  encamped  on  the  eastern 
side.  The  order  of  encampment  was  preserved  on 
the  march  (Num.  ii.  17),  the  signal  for  which  was 
given  by  a blast  of  the  two  silver  trumpets  (Num. 
x.  5).  In  tins  description  of  the  order  of  the  en- 
campment no  mention  is  made  of  sentinels,  who,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose,  were  placed  at  the  gates 
(Ex.  xxxii.  26,  27)  in  the  four  quarter*  of  the 
camp.  This  was  evidently  the  case  in  the  camp 
of  the  Levites  (comp.  1 Chr.  ix.  18,  24;  2 Chr. 
xxxi.  2).  The  sanitary  regulations  of  the  camp  of 
the  Israelites  were  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  pre- 
serving  the  health  of  the  vast  multitude  and  the 
purity  of  the  camp  as  the  dwelling-place  of  God. 
(Num.  v.  3;  Deut.  xxiii.  14).  The  execution  ot 
criminals  took  place  without  the  camp  (Lev.  xxiv. 
14;  Num.  xv.  35,36;  Josh.  vii.  24),  as  did  the 
burning  of  the  young  bullock  for  the  sin-offering 
(Lev.  iv.  12).  These  circumstances  combiued  ex- 
plain lleb.  xiii.  12,  and  John  xix.  17,  20.  High 
ground  appears  to  have  been  uniformly  selected  for 
the  position  of  a camp,  whether  it  were  on  a hill  or 
mountain  side,  or  in  an  inaccessible  pass  (Judg.  vii.’ 
18).  The  carelessness  of  the  Midianites  in  encamp- 
ing in  the  plain  exposed  them  to  the  night  surprise 
by  Gideon,  and  resulted  in  their  consequent  dis- 
comfiture (Judg.  vi.  33,  vii.  8,  12).  But  another 
important  consideration  in  fixing  upon  a jtosition  for 
a camp  was  the  propinquity  of  water : hence  it  is 
found  that  in  most  instances  camps  were  pitched, 
near  a spring  or  well  (Judg.  vii.  3 ; 1 Macc.  ix.  33). 
The  camp  was  surrounded  by  the  via  galah  (1  Sam. 
rvii.  20),  or  ma’gdl  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  5,  7),  which 
some  explain  as  an  earthwork  thrown  up  lound  the 
encampment,  others  as  the  barrier  formed  by  the 
baggage-waggons.  We  know  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
siege,  the  attacking  army,  if  possible,  surrounded 
the  place  attacked  (1  Macc.  xiii.  43),  and  drew 
about  it  a line  of  circumvallation  (2  K.  xxv.  1), 
which  was  marked  by  a breastwork  of  earth  (Is.  lxii. 
10;  Ez.  xxi.  27  [22];  comp.  Job  xix.  12)  for  the 
double  purpose  of  preventing  the  escape  of  the  be- 
sieged and  of  protecting  the  besiegeis  from  their 
sallies.  But  there  was  not  so  much  need  of  a forma] 
entrenchment,  as  but  few  instances  occur  in  which 
engagements  were  fought  in  tire  camps  themselves, 
and  these  only  when  the  attack  was  made  at  night. 
To  guard  against  these  attacks,  sentinels  were 
posted  (Judg.  vii.  20;  1 Macc.  xii.  27)  round  the 
camp,  and  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  by  Zebah 
and  Zalmunna  probably  led  to  their  capture  by 
Gideon,  and  the  ultimate  defeat  of  their  army 
(Judg.  vii.  19).  The  valley  which  separated  the 
hostile  camps  was  generally  selected  ns  the  fighting 
ground  (1  Sam.  iv.  2,  xiv.  15;  2 Sam.  xviii.  6), 
upon  which  the  contest  was  decided,  and  hence  the 
valleys  of  Palestine  have  played  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  its  history  (Josh.  viii.  13;  Judg.  vi.  33; 
2 Sam.  v.  22,  viii.  13,  &c.).  When  the  fighting 
men  went  forth  to  the  place  of  marshalling  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  20),  a detachment  was  left  to  protect  the  camp 
and  baggage  (1  Sam.  xvii.  22,  xxx.  24).  The  beasts 
of  burden  were  probably  tethered  to  the  tent-pegs 
(2  K.  vii.  10;  Zecli.  xiv.  15). 

Enchantments.  1.  Heb.  Idtim  or  Wtatim  (Ex. 
vii.  11,  22,  viii.  7),  6ecret  aits. — 2.  Cishdphvn 
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(2  K.  i*.  22  ; Mic.  v.  12;  Xah.  iii.  4),  “muttered 
spells.”  'Hie  belief  in  the  power  of  certain  formulae 
was  universal  in  the  ancient  world. — 3.  Lich&shim 
(Keel.  x.  1 1).  This  word  is  especially  used  of  the 
charming  of  serpents,  Jer.  viii.  17  (cf.  Ps.  lviii.  5 ; 
Keclus.  xii.  13;  Eccl.  x.  11). — 4.  The  word  nlcha- 
tJdm  is  used  of  the  enchantments  sought  by  Balaam 
(Xum.  xxiv.  1).  It  properly  alludes  to  ophiomancy, 
but  in  this  place  has  a general  meaning  of  endea- 
vouring to  gain  omens. — 5.  Chebcr  is  used  for  magic 
'Is.  xlvii.  9,  12).  Any  resort  to  these  methods  of 
imposture  was  strictly  forbidden  in  Scripture  (Lev. 

xix.  26;  Is.  xlvii.  9,  &c.),  but  to  eradicate  the 
tendency  is  almost  impossible  (2  K.  xvii.  17;  2 
Chr.  xxxiii.  6),  and  we  find  it  still  flourishing  at 
the  Christian  cia  (Acts  xiii.  6,  8,  viii.  9,  11; 
<JaL  v.  20;  Rev.  ix.  21). 

Eu'-dor,  a place  in  the  territory  of  Issachar,  and 
yet  possessed  by  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11).  Endor 
was  long  held  in  memory  by  the  Jewish  people  a» 
connected  with  the  great  victory  over  Sisera  and 
Jabin.  It  was  known  to  Eusebius,  who  describes  it 
as  a large  village  4 miles  S.  of  Tabor.  Here  to  the 
X.  of  Jebcl  Duhy  the  name  still  lingers,  attached  to 
a considerable  but  now  deserted  village.  The  dis- 
tance from  the  slopes  of  Gil  boa  to  Endor  is  7 or  8 
miles,  over  diiiicult  ground. 

En-egla’im,  a place  named  only  by  Ezekiel 
xlvii.  1U),  apparently  as  on  the  I)ead  Sea;  but 
whether  near  to  or  for  from  Engedi,  on  the  west  or 
east  side  of  the  Sea,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
from  the  text. 

Enemes'sar  is  the  name  under  which  Shalma- 
neser appears  in  the  book  of  Tobit  (i.  2,  15,  &c.). 

Ene’niufl,  one  of  the  lenders  of  the  people  who 
returned  fiom  captivity  with  Zorobabel  (l  Esdr. 
r.  8) 

Engaddi,  Ecclas.  xxiv.  14.  [Engedi.] 

En-gannim.  1.  A city  in  the  low  country  of 
Judah,  named  between  Zanoah  and  Tappunh  (Josh, 
xv.  34).— 2.  A city  on  the  border  of  Issachar  (Josh. 

xix.  21),  allotted  with  its  “suburbs”  to  the  Gcr- 
shonite  Levites  (xxi.  29).  There  is  great  proba- 
bility in  the  conjecture  of  Robinson  (ii.  315)  that  it 
» identical  with  the  Ginaia  of  Josephus  {Ant.  xx.  6, 
§1),  which  again,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  survives 
in  the  modem  Jenin,  the  first  village  encountered 
on  the  ascent  from  the  gieat  plain  of  Esdrnelon  into 
the  hills  of  the  central  country. 

Engad'i,  a town  in  the  wilderness  of  Judah  1 
(Josh.  xr.  62),  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Dead 
■^(Ez.  xlvii.  10).  Its  original  name  was  Hazazon- 
Tamar,  doubtless,  as  Josephus  says,  on  account 
of  the  palm-groves  which  surrounded  it  (2  Chr. 

xx.  2;  Ecclus.  xxiv.  14).  Its  site  is  now  well  j 
known.  It  is  about  the  middle  of  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake.  Here  is  a rich  plain,  half  a mile 
square,  sloping  very  gently  from  tire  base  of  the 
mountains  to  the  water,  aud  shut  in  on  the  noilh 
by  a lofty  promontory.  About  a mile  up  the 
western  acclivity,  and  at  an  elevation  of  some  40o 
fret  above  the  plain,  is  the  fountain  of  Ain  July,  | 
from  which  the  place  gets  its  name.  Its  bonks  are 
now  cultivated  by  a few  families  of  Arabs,  who 
generally  pitch  their  tents  near  this  spot.  Tinces 
»t  the  cld  city  exist  upon  the  plain  aud  lower  de- 
clivity of  the  mountain,  on  the  south  bonk  of  the 
brook.  The  history  of  Engedi,  though  it  reaches 
buck  nearly  4000  years,  may  be  told  in  a few  sen- 
tences. It  was  immediately  after  an  assault  upon 
the  •*  Amorites,  that  dwelt  in  Hazazon-Tamar,” 
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that  the  five  Mesopotamian  kings  were  attacked  by 
the  rulers  of  the  plain  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xiv.  7 ; 
comp.  2 Chr.  xx.  2).  Saul  was  told  that  Dnvid 
was  in  the  “ wilderness  of  Engedi ;”  and  lie  took 
“ 3000  men,  and  went  to  seek  David  and  his  men 
upon  the  rocks  of  the  xrild  goats"  (1  Sam.  xxiv. 
1-4).  At  a later  period  Engedi  was  the  gathering- 
place  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  who  went  up 
against  Jerusalem,  and  fell  in  the  valley  of  Berachah 
(2  Chr.  xx.  2).  The  vineyards  of  Engedi  were  cele- 
brated by  Solomon  (Cant  i.  14),  its  balsam  by 
Josephus,  and  its  palms  by  Pliny. 

Engine,  a term  exclusively  applied  to  military 
affairs  in  the  Bible.  The  engines  to  which  the  term 
is  applied  in  2 Chr.  xxvi.  15,  were  designed  to 
propel  various  missiles  from  the  wnlls  of  a besieged 
town : one,  like  the  balista , was  for  stones,  con- 
sisting probably  of  a strong  spring  and  a tube  to 
give  the  right  direction  to  the  stone;  another,  like 
the  catapulta,  for  arrows,  an  enormous  stationary 
bow.  Another  war-engine,  with  which  the  Hebrew  s 
were  acquainted,  was  the  battering-ram,  described 
in  Kz.  xxvi.  9,  and  still  more  precisely  iu  Ez.  iv.  2, 

xxi.  22.  The  marginal  rendering,  “ engines  of 
shot”  (Jer.  vi.  6,  xxxii.  24;  Ez.  xxvi.  8),  is  in- 
correct. 


Engraver.  The  specific  description  of  an  en- 
graver was  charash  eben  (Ex.  xxviii.  11),  and  his 
chief  business  was  cutting  names  or  devices  on  rings 
and  seals  ; the  only  notices  of  engraving  are  in  con- 
nexion with  the  high-priest’s  dress — the  two  onyx- 
stones,  the  twelve  jewels,  and  the  mitre-plate 
having  inscriptions  on  them  (Ex.  xxviii.  11,  21, 

36) . 

En-had’dah,  one  of  the  cities  on  the  bonier  of 
Issachar  named  next  to  Engnnnim  (Josh.  xix.  21). 
Van  de  Velde  would  identify  it  with  Ain-hand  on 
the  western  side  of  Carmel,  and  about  2 miles  only 
from  the  sea;  but  this  is  surely  out  of  the  limits 
of  the  tribe  of  Issaclrar,  and  rather  in  Asher  or 
Manasseh. 

En-hakTcore,  the  spring  which  burst  out  in 
nnswer  to  the  cry  of  Samson  after  his  exploit  with 
the  jawbone  (Judg.  xv.  19'.  Van  de  Velde  en- 
deavours to  identify  Lechi  with  Tell-cl-Lcliiijch 
4 miles  N.  of  Bcersheba,  and  Enhakkoie  with  the 
large  spring  between  the  Tell  and  K/iecelfch. 

En-ha’zor,  one  of  the  fenced  cities  in  the  inhe- 
ritance of  Naphtali,  distinct  from  Hazor  (Josh.  xix. 

37) .  It  has  uot  yet  been  identified. 

En-mish  pat,  Gen.  xiv.  7.  [Kadesh.] 

E’noch.  L The  eldest  son  of  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  17), 
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who  called  the  city  which  he  built  after  his  name 
(18).  Ewnld  fancies  that  there  is  a reference  to 
the  Phrygian  leonium.  Other  places  have  lieen 
identified  with  the  site  of  Enoch  with  little  proba- 
bility: e.g.  Anachta  in  Susinna,  the  Heniochi  in 
the  Caucasus,  &c.— 2.  The  son  of  Jared  and  father 
of  Methuselah  (Gen.  v.  21  ff. ; Luke  iii.  28).  In 
the  Epistle  of  Jude  (v.  24)  he  is  described  as  “ the 
seventh  from  Adam  ; ’ and  the  number  is  probably 
noticed  as  conveying  the  idea  of  divine  completion 
and  rest,  while  Enoch  was  himself  a type  of  per- 
fected humanity.  The  other  numbers  connected 
with  his  history  appear  too  symmetrical  to  be  with- 
out meaning.  Alter  the  birth  of  Methuselah  it  is 
said  (Gen.  v.  22-4)  that  Enoch  **  walked  with  God 
800  years  . . . and  he  was  not;  for  God  took  him." 
The  phrase  “walked  with  God"  is  elsewhere  only 
used  of  Noah  (Gen.  vi.  9;  cf.  Gen.  xvii.  1,  &c.), 
and  is  to  he  explained  of  a prophetic  life  spent  in 
immediate  converse  with  the  spiritual  world.  In 
the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews  the  spring  and  issue 
of  Enoch’s  life  are  clearly  marked.  The  biblical 
notices  of  Enoch  were  a fruitful  source  of  specula- 
tion in  later  times.  Some  theologians  disputed 
with  subtilty  as  to  the  place  to  which  he  was  re- 
moved. Both  the  Latin  and  Greek  fathers  com- 
monly coupled  Enoch  and  Elijah  as  historic  wit- 
nesses of  the  possibility  of  a resurrection  of  the  body 
and  of  a true  human  existence  in  glory ; and  the 
voice  of  early  ecclesiastical  tradition  is  almost  un- 
animous in  regarding  them  as  “ the  two  witnesses” 
(Lev.  xi.  3 ff.)  who  should  fall  before  “ the  beast." 
—3.  In  2 Esdr.  vi.  49,  51,  Enoch  stands  in  the 
Latin  (and  Eng.)  Version  for  Behemoth  in  the 
Aethiopic. 

Enoch,  the  Book  of,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant remains  of  that  early  apocalyptic  literature 
of  which  the  book  of  Daniel  is  the  great  prototype. 
1.  The  history  of  the  book  is  remarkable.  The 
first  trace  of  its  existence  is  generally  found  in  the 
Epistle  of  St.  Jude  (14,  15;  cf.  Enoch  i.  9),  but 
the  woids  of  the  Apostle  leave  it  uncertain  whether 
he  derived  his  quotation  from  tradition  or  from 
writing,  though  the  wide  spread  of  the  book  in  the 
second  century  seems  almost  decisive  in  favour  of 
the  latter  supposition.  It  appears  to  have  been 
known  to  Justin,  Irenaeus,  and  Anatolius.  Clement 
of  Alexandria  nud  Origen  both  make  use  of  it.  Ter- 
tullian  expressly  quotes  the  book  as  one  which  was 
“ not  received  by  some,  nor  admitted  into  the 
Jewish  canon.”  Considerable  fragments  are  pre- 
served in  the  Chronograplda  of  Georgius  Syncellu.s 
(c.  792  A.D.),  and  these,  with  the  scanty  notices  of 
earlier  writers,  constituted  the  sole  remains  of  the 
book  known  in  Europe  till  the  close  of  the  last 
centuiyr.  Meanwhile,  however,  a report  was  cur- 
rent that  the  entire  book  was  preserved  in  Abys- 
sinia; and  at  length,  in  1773,  Bruce  brought  with 
him  on  his  return  fiom  Egypt  three  MSS.  contain- 
ing the  complete  Aethiopic  translation. — 2.  The 
Aethiopic  translation  was  made  from  the  Greek, 
and  probably  towards  the  middle  or  close  of  the 
fourth  century.  The  general  coincidence  of  the 
translation  with  the  patristic  quotations  of  coire- 
sjxmding  passages  shows  satisfactorily  that  the  text 
liora  which  it  was  derived  was  the  same  as  that 
current  in  the  early  Church.  But  it  is  still  un- 
certain whether  the  Greek  text  was  the  original,  or 
itself  a translation.  One  of  the  earliest  references 
to  the  book  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Booh  of  Jubilees, 
and  the  names  of  the  angels  and  winds  are  derived 
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from  Aramaic  roots.  In  addition  to  this  a Hebrew 
book  of  Enoch  was  known  and  used  by  Jewish 
writers  till  the  thirteenth  century,  so  that  on  these 
grounds,  among  others,  many  have  supposed  that 
the  book  was  first  composed  in  Hebrew  (Aramaean 
— 3.  In  its  present  shape  the  book  consists  of  a 
series  of  revelations  supposed  to  have  been  given  tc 
Enoch  and  Noah,  which  extend  to  the  most  varied 
aspects  of  nature  and  life,  and  are  designed  to  ofi'et 
a comprehensive  vindication  of  the  action  of  Provi- 
dence. It  is  divided  into  five  pails.  The  first  pan 
(Cc.  1-36),  after  a general  iutioduct ion,  contains  ar 
account  of  the  fall  of  the  angels  (Gen.  vi.  1)  and  o 
the  judgment  to  come  ujrju  them  and  upon  tin 
giants,  their  offspring  (6-10)  ; and  this  is  lollowe: 
by  the  description  of  the  journey  of  Enoch  thiougl 
the  earth  and  lower  heaven  in  company  with  ar 
angel,  who  showed  to  him  many  of  the  great  my.* 
teries  of  nature,  the  treasure-houses  of  the  stornn 
and  winds,  and  fires  of  heaven,  the  prison  of  tlv 
fallen  and  the  land  of  the  blessed  (17-36).  Tit 
second  part  (37-71)  is  styled  “ a vision  of  wisdom,' 
and  cousists  of  three  “ parables,"  in  which  Enocl 
relates  the  revelations  of  the  higher  secrets  oi 
heaven  and  of  the  spiritual  world  which  we.< 
given  to  him.  The  first  parable  (38-44)  give 
chiefly  a picture  of  the  future  blessings  and  mani- 
festations of  the  righteous,  with  further  details  as  tv 
the  heavenly  bodies:  the  second  (45-57)  describes 
in  splendid  imagery  the  coming  of  Messiah,  and  tin 
results  which  it  should  work  among  “the  elect' 
and  the  gainsayers:  the  third  (58-69)  draws  o»ii 
at  further  length  the  blessedness  of  “ the  elect  and 
holy,”  and  the  confusion  and  wretchedness  of  tin 
sinful  rulers  of  the  world.  The  third  part  (72-S2 ; 
is  6tyled  “ the  book  of  the  course  of  the  lights  ol 
heaven,”  and  deals  with  the  motions  of  the  sun 
and  moon,  and  the  changes  of  the  seasons  ; and  with 
this  the  narrative  of  the  journey  of  Enoch  doses. 
The  fourth  part  (83-91)  is  not  distinguished  ty 
any  special  name,  but  contains  the  recoid  of  a dream 
which  was  granted  to  Enoch  in  his  youth,  in  which 
he  saw  the  history  of  the  kingdoms  of  God  and  of 
the  world  up  to  the  final  establishment  of  the 
throne  of  Messiah.  The  ffth  part  (92-105)  con- 
tains the  last  addresses  of  Enoch  to  his  children,  in 
which  the  teaching  of  the  former  chapters  is  made 
tiie  groundwork  of  earnest  exhortation.  The  signs 
which  attended  the  birth  of  Noah  are  next  notice: 
(106-7);  and  another  short  “writing  of  Enoch" 
(108)  forms  the  close  to  the  whole  book. — 4.  Tb? 
general  unity  which  the  book  possesses  in  its  pre- 
sent form  marks  it,  in  the  main,  as  the  work  of  o»~ 
man  ; but  internal  coincidence  shows  with  «p» 
clearness  thnt  different  fragments  were  incorpo- 
rated  by  tire  author  into  his  work,  ami  some  avia- 
tions have  been  probably  made  afterwards,  i i •' 
whole  book  appears  to  be  distinctly  of  Jewish  oripG 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  describing  an  important 
phase  of  Jewish  opinion  shortly  before  the  ccmmg 
of  Christ.  Notwithstanding  the  quotation  in  St- 
Jude,  and  the  wide  circulation  of  tire  book  it»G 
the  apocalypse  of  Enoch  was  uniformly  and  dis- 
tinctly separated  from  the  canonical  scriptures. 
Enon.  [Aexon.] 

E nos.  The  son  of  Seth  ; properly  called  Eo«b, 
as  in  1 Chr.  i.  1 (Gen.  iv.  26,  v.  6,  7,  9,  10,  ID 
Luke  iii.  38). 

E nosh.  The  same  ns  the  preceding  (1  Cbr.  i.  If 

En-rimmon,  one  of  the  places  which  the 
of  Judah  re-inhabited  after  their  return  ti om  «••• 
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Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  29).  Perhaps  the  Fame  as 
r‘  Ain  and  Kimmon  ” (Josh.  xv.  32),  and  “ Aiu, 
Kemmon  ” (xix.  7 ; and  see  1 Chr.  iv.  32). 

En-ro'gel,  a spring  which  formed  one  of  the 
Landmarks  on  the  boundaiy-lino  between  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  7)  and  Benjamin  (xviii.  16).  Here, 
apparently  concealed  from  the  view  of  the  citv, 
Jonathan  and  Ahimaaz  remained,  after  the  flight 
of  David,  awaiting  intelligence  from  within  the 
walls  (2  Sam.  xvii.  17);  and  here,  by  the  stone 
Zoheleth,  which  is  close  to  En-rogel,  Adonijnh  held 
the  feast,  which  was  the  first  and  last  act  of  his 
attempt  on  the  crow.n  (1  K.  i.  9).  These  are  all 
the  occurrences  of  the  name  in  the  Bible.  By 
Josephus  on  the  last  incident  its  situation  is  given 
as  “ without  the  city,  in  the  royal  garden.”  In 
more  modern  times,  a tradition,  apparently  fust 
recorded  by  Brocardus,  would  make  En-rogel  the 
well  of  Job  or  Nehemiah  (Mr  Eyub),  below  the 
junction  of  the  valleys  of  Kedrou  and  Hinnom,  ami 
south  of  the  Tool  of  Si  loam.  Against  this  general 
lx- lief,  tome  strong  arguments  are  urged  by  I)r. 
1 Sonar  in  favour  of  identifying  En-rogel  with  the 
present  “ Fountain  of  the  Virgin,”  Mm  Umm  cd- 
Jjaraj — the  perennial  source  fiom  which  the  Pool 
of  Siioam  is  supplied. 

En-shem'esh,  a spring  which  formed  one  of  the 
landmarks  on  the  north  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  7)  and  the  south  boundary  of  Benjamin  (xviii. 
17).  The  Ain-IIaud  or  Ain-Ch6t  —the  “ Well  of 
the  Apostles,” — about  a mile  below  Bethany,  is 
generally  identified  with  En-Shemesh. 

Ensign  'nes;  in  the  A.  V.  generally  “ensign,” 
sometimes  “standard;”  degel,  “standard,”  with  the 
exception  of  Cant.  ii.  4,  “ banner oth,  “ ensign  ”). 


Egyptian  itatulunl*.  (From  Wilkinson.) 

The  distinction  between  these  three  Hebrew  terms 
is  sufficiently  marked  by  their  respective  uses  : nes  j 
is  a signal ; deijel  a military  standard  for  a large 
division  of  an  army  ; and  6th , the  same  for  a small 
one.  Neither  of  them,  however,  expresses  the  idea 
which  “standard”  conveys  to  our  minds,  viz.  a| 
fla.j  • the  standards  in  use  among  the  Hebrews  pro- 
bably resembled  those  of  the  Egyptians  and  Assy- 
rians— a figure  or  device  of  some  kind  elevated  on  a 
pole.  (1.)  The  notices  of  the  nes  or  “ensign”  are 
most  frequent ; it  consisted  of  some  well  under- 
stood signal  which  was  exhibited  on  the  top  of  a 
pole  from  a bare  mountain  top  (Is.  xiii.  2,  xviii.  3). 
What  the  nature  of  the  signal  was,  wc  have  no 
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means  of  stating.  The  important  point  to  be  ob- 
served is,  that  the  nes  was  an  occasional  signal,  and 
not  a military  standard.  (2.)  The  term  degel  is  used 
to  describe  the  standards  which  were  given  to  each  of 
the  four  divisions  of  the  Israelite  aiiny  at  the  time 
of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i.  52,  ii.  2 if.,  x.  14  if.). 
The  character  of  the  Hebrew  military  standards  is 
quite  a matter  of  conjecture;  they  piobably  re- 
sembled the  Egyptian,  which  consisted  of  a sacred 
emblem  such  as  an  animal,  a boat,  or  the  king’s  name. 

En-tappu'ah.  It  is  probably  identical  with  Tap- 
puah,  the  position  of  which  will  be  elsewhere  ex- 
amined (Josh.  xvii.  7). 

Epae  netus,  a Christian  at  Rome,  greeted  by  St. 
Paul  in  Rom.  xvi.  5,  and  designated  as  bis  beloved, 
and  the  first  fruit  of  Asia  unto  Christ. 

Epaphraa,  a fellow-labourer  with  the  Apostle 
Paul,  mentioned  Col.  i.  7,  as  having  taught  the 
Colossian  church  the  grace  of  God  in  truth,  and 
designated  a faithful  minister  of  Christ  on  their  be- 
half. He  was  at  that  time  with  St.  Paul  at  Rome 
(Col.  iv.  12),  and  seems  by  the  expression  there 
used  to  have  been  a Colossian  by  birth.  We  find 
him  again  mentioned  in  the  Epistle  to  Philemon 
(ver.  23),  which  was  sent  at  the  same  time  as  that 
to  the  Colossians.  Epnphras  may  be  the  same  as 
Epnpluoditus,  but  the  notices  in  the  N.  T.  do  not 
enable  us  to  speak  with  any  confidence. 

Epaphrodl  tua  (Phil.  ii.  25,  iv.  18).  Sec  above 
under  Ki’AniRAS. 

E'phah,  the  first,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of  Midian 
(Gen.  xxv.  4 ; 1 Chr.  i.  33),  afterwards  mentioned 
by  Isaiah  (lx.  6,  7).  No  satisfactory  identification 
of  this  tribe  has  been  discovered. 

E'phah.  1.  Concubine  of  Caleb,  in  the  line  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  40).—2.  -Son  of  Jahdai;  also  in 
the  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

Ephah.  [Measures.] 

E’phai,  a Netophathite,  whose  sons  were  among 
the  “ captains  of  the  forces’’  left  in  Judah  after  the 
dej)ortation  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xl.  8,  xli.  3,  comp, 
xl.  13). 

E’pher,  the  second,  in  order,  of  the  sons  of 
Midian  (Gen.  xxv.  4;  1 Chr.  i.  33).  His  settle- 
ments have  not  been  identified  with  any  probability. 

E'pher.  1.  A son  of  Ezra,  among  the  descend- 
ants of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  17).— 2.  One  of  the  heads 
of  the  families  of  Manasseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
(1  Chr.  v.  24). 

E’phes-dam'mim,  a place  between  Socoh  and 
Azekah,  at  which  the  Philistines  were  encamped 
before  the  affray  in  which  Goliath  was  killed  (1 
Sam.  xvii.  1).  Under  the  shorter  form  of  Pas- 
dammim  it  occurs  once  again  in  a similar  connexion 
(1  Chr.  xi.  13).  [El.A!l  ] 

Ephesians,  the  Epistle  to  the,  was  written  by 
the  Apostle  St.  Paul  during  his  first  captivity  at 
Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  16),  apparently  immediately 
after  ic  had  written  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians 
[Colossi ass,  ep.  to],  and  during  that  period  (per- 
haps the  early  part  of  A.D.  62)  when  his  imprison- 
ment had  not  assumed  the  severer  character  which 
seems  to  have  marked  its  close.  This  sublime 
epi.itle  was  addressed  to  the  Christian  church  at 
the  ancient  and  famous  city  of  Ephesus,  that  church 
which  the  Apostle  had  himself  founded  (Acts  xix. 
1 sq.,  comp,  xviii.  19),  with  which  he  abode  so 
long  (Acts  xx.  31),  and  from  the  elders  of  which 
he  parted  with  such  a warm-hearted  and  affectiug 
farewell  (Acts  xx.  18-35).  The  contents  of  this 
epistle  easily  admit  of  being  divided  into  two  por- 
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t'mns,  tlic  first  mainly  doctrinal  (eh.  i. — iii.),  the 
second  hortatory  and  practical.  With  regard  to 
the  authenticity  and  genuineness  of  this  epistle,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  sav  that  there  are  no  just  grounds 
for  doubt.  The  testimonies  of  antiquity  are  un- 
usually strong.  Even  if  we  do  not  press  the  sup- 
posed nllusions  in  Ignatius  and  Polvcarp,  we  can 
confidently  adduce  Irenaeus,  Clem.  Alex.,  Origon, 
Tertullian,  and  after  them  the  constant  and  persistent 
tradition  of  the  ancient  Church.  Even  Mnrcion  did 
not  deny  that  the  epistle  was  written  by  St.  Paul, 
nor  did  heretics  refuse  occasionally  to  cite  it  as  con- 
fessedly due  to  him  ns  its  author,  'n  recent  times, 
however,  its  genuineness  has  been  somewhat  vehe- 
mently calleo  in  question.  De  Wette  labours  to 
prove  that  it  is  a mere  spiritless  expansion  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossinns,  though  compiled  in  thp 
Apostolic  age  : Schwegler,  Baur,  and  others  ndvnnoe 
a step  further,  and  reject  both  epistles  as  of  no 
higher  antiquity  than  the  age  of  Montanism  and 
early  Gnosticism.  For  a detailed  reply  to  the  argu- 
ments of  De  Wette  and  Baur,  the  student  may  be 
referred  to  Meyer,  Einleit.  z.  Eph.  p.  19  sq.  (ed. 
2) ; Davidson,  Introd.  to  'AT.  T.  ii.  p.  852  sq. ; and 
Alford,  Prolegomena,  p.  8.  Two  special  points 
require  a brief  notice:— -(1.)  The  readers  for  whom 
this  epistle  was  designed.  In  the  opening  para- 
graph the  words  iv  ’E </>Ar<p  are  omitted  by  K,  B, 
67,  Basil,  and  possibly  Tertullian.  This,  combined 
with  the  somewhat  noticeable  omission  of  all  greet- 
ings to  the  members  of  a Church  with  which  the 
Apostle  stood  in  such  affectionate  relation,  and 
some  other  iutornal  objections,  have  suggested  a 
doubt  whether  these  words  really  formed  a pait  of , 
the  original  text.  At  first  sight  these  doubts  seem 
plausible ; but  when  we  oppose  to  them  (a)  the 
overwhelming  weight  of  diplomatic  evidence  for  the 
inseition  of  the  words,  (6)  the  testimony  of  all  the 
versions,  (c)  the  universal  designation  of  this  epistle 
by  the  ancient  Church  (Marcion  standing  alone  in 
his  assertion  that  it  was  written  to  the  Laodicenns) 
ns  an  epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  (d)  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty in  giving  any  satisfactory  meaning  to  the 
isolated  participle,  and  the  absence  of  nny  parallel 
usage  in  the  Apostle’s  writings, — we  can  scarcely 
feel  nny  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  removing  the 
brackets  in  which  these  words  are  enclosed  in  the 
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2nd  edition  of  Tischendorf,  and  of  considering  them 
an  integral  part  of  the  original  text. — (2.)  The 
question  of  priority  in  respect  of  composition  be- 
tween this  epistle  nnd  that  to  the  Colossinns  is  very 
difficult  to  adjust.  On  the  whole,  both  internal  nnd 
external  considerations  seem  somewhat  in  favour  of 
the  priority  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossinns. 

Eph'esus,  an  illustrious  city  in  the  district  of 
Ionia,  nearly  opposite  the  island  of  Samos,  nnd 
about  the  middle  of  the  western  coast  of  the  penin- 
•sula  commonly  called  Asia  Minor.  Of  the  Roman 
province  of  Asia  Ephesus  was  the  capital.— 1.  Geo- 
graphical Relations. — All  the  cities  of  Ionia  were 
remarkably  well  situated  for  the  growth  of  com- 
mercial prosperity,  and  none  more  so  than  Ephesus. 
In  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  the  peat  emporium 
of  all  the  regions  of  Asia  within  the  Taurus:  its 
harbour  (named  Panormus),  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Cayster,  was  elaborately  constructed.  St.  Paul's 
life  alone  furnishes  illustrations  of  its  mercantile 
relations  with  Achaia  on  the  W.,  Macedonia  on  the 
N.,  and  Syria  on  the  E.  As  to  the  relations  of 
Ephesus  to  the  inland  regions  of  the  continent, 
these  also  nre  prominently  brought  before  us  in  the 
Apostle’s  travels.  The  “upper  coasts”  (Acts  xix. 
1)  through  which  he  passed,  when  about  to  take  up 
his  residence  in  the  city,  were  the  Phrvginn  table- 
lands  of  the  interior.  Two  great  roads  at  least,  in 
the  Homan  times,  led  eastward  from  Ephesus ; one 
through  the  passes  of  Tmolus  to  Sardis  (Rev.  iii.  1) 
and  thence  to  Galatia  and  the  X.E.,  the  other  round 
the  extremity  of  Pactyas  to  Magnesia,  and  so  up 
the  vnlley  of  the  Maeander  to  Iconium,  whence  the 
communication  was  direct  to  the  Euphrates  and  to 
the  Syrian  Antioch.  There  seem  to  have  been  Sar- 
dian nnd  Magnesian  gates  on  the  E.  side  of  Ephesus 
cont?sponding  to  these  roads  reflectively.  There 
were  also  coast-roads  leading  northwards  to  Smyrna 
and  southwards  to  Miletus.  Bv  the  latter  of  these 
it  is  probable  that  the  Ephesian  elders  travelled 
when  summoned  to  meet  Paul  at  the  latter  city 
(Acts  xx.  17,  18).— 2.  Temple  and  Worship  of 
Diana. — Conspicuous  at  the  head  of  the  harbour  of 
Ephesus  was  the  great  temple  of  Diana  or  Artemis, 
the  tutelary  divinity  of  the  city.  This  building  was 
raised  on  immense  substructions,  in  consequence  of 
the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground.  The  earlier 
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Rea  -f  tie  Temple  of  Diene  et  Kpliewu.  (.From  Gobi's 
Kphcntm.) 

&tfi:aitvra»  born;  and  another  structure,  raided 
*?  'i*  «sthusiastic  co-operation  of  all  the  inhabitants 
c " A*tt  ’ had  taken  its  place.  The  magnificence 
1 th»  sanctuary  was  a proverb  throughout  the 
drjBj  world.  In  consequence  of  this  devotion 
•jed:j-  of  Ephesus  was  callel  vtwieapos  (Acts 
sa.  io  or  *‘  warden  ” of  Diana.  Another 
«wepi«jce  of  the  celebrity  of  Diana's  wor- 
thy »•  Ephesus  was,  that  a large  manufno 
,Jr7  up  there  of  portable  shrines,  which 
purchased,  and  devotees  carried  with 
isa  ct  journeys  or  set  up  in  their  houses. 

the  manuiacturers  engaged  in  this  business, 
f*rwps  Alexander  the  “coppemnith”(2  Tim. 

*■  M)  wm  one.  The  case  of  Demetrius  the 
’‘aimnnith  ” is  explicit.— 3.  .S/iicfy  and  Prac- 
t'*  «f  Magic.  — Not  unconnected  witli  the  preceding 
•fbjBrt  was  the  remarkable  prevalence  of  magical 
**  *t  Ephesus.  In  illustration  of  the  magical  books 
■kwh  were  publicly  burnt  (ver.  19)  under  the  in- 
of  St.  Paul’s  preachiug,  it  is  enough  here  to 
‘•kr  to  the  "Latvia  ypdpuara  (mentioned  by  Plu- 
ttri  and  others),  which  were  regarded  as  a charm 
*a<n  prouounced,  and  when  written  down  were 
ar«J  about  as  amulets.— 4.  Provincial  and  Mu- 
*dpat  Gvrcmiaent. — It  is  well  known  tiiat  Asia 
ww  a proconsular  province  ; apd  in  harmony  with 
taa  tirt  we  find  piocomnls  (A.  V.  “deputies,”) 


specially  mentioned  (ver.  38).  Again  we  learn  from 
Pliny  (v.  31)  that  Ephesus  was  an  assize-town ; 
and  in  the  sacred  narrative  (ver.  38)  we  find  the 
court-days  alluded  to  as  actually  being  held  (A.  V. 
“the  law  is  open”)  during  the  uproar.  Ephesus 
itself  was  a “free  city,”  and  had  its  own  assemblies 
and  its  own  magistrates.  The  senate  is  mentioned 
by  Josephus;  and  St.  Luke,  in  the  narrative  before 
as,  speaks  of  the  tripos  (ver.  30,  33,  A.  V.  “ the 
people  ”)  and  of  its  customary  assemblies  (ver.  39, 
A.  V.  “a  lawful  assembly”).  We  even  find  con- 
spicuous mention  made  of  one  of  the  most  important 
municipal  officers  of  Ephesus,  the  “ Town-Clerk” 
or  keeper  of  the  records,  whom  we  know  from  other 
sources  to  have  been  a pei'son  of  great  influence  and 
responsibility.  It  is  remarkable  how  ail  these 
political  and  religious  characteristics  of  Ephesus, 
which  appear  in  the  sacred  narrative,  are  illustrated 
by  inscriptions  and  coins.  The  coins  of  Ephesus  are 
full  of  allusions  to  the  worship  of  Diana  in  various 
aspects.  That  Jews  were  established  there  in  con- 
siderable numbers  is  known  from  Josephus  (//.  c.), 
and  might  be  inferred  from  its  mercantile  eminence ; 
but  it  is  also  evident  from  Acts  ii.  9,  vi.  9.  It  is 
heic,  and  here  only,  that  we  find  disciples  of  John 
the  Baptist  explicitly  mentioned  after  the  ascension 
of  Christ  (Acts  xviii.  25,  xix.  3),  The  case  of  A pol- 
ios (xviii.  24)  is  an  exemplification  further  of  the 
intercourse  between  this  place  and  Alexandria.  The 
first  seeds  of  Christian  truth  were  possibly  sown 
at  Ephesus  immediately  after  the  Great  Pentecost 
(Acts  ii.).  In  St.  Paul’s  stay  of  more  than  two 
years  (xix.  8,  10,  xx.  31),  which  formed  the  most 
important  passage  of  his  third  circuit,  and  during 
which  he  laboured,  first  in  the  synagogue  (xix.  8), 
and  then  in  the  school  of  Tyrannas  (ver.  9).  and 
also  in  private  houses  (xx.  20),  and  during  which 
he  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  we 
have  t^he  period  of  the  chief  evangelization  of  this 
shore  of  the  Aegean.  The  address  at  Miletus  shows 
that  the  church  at  Ephesus  was  thoroughly  organised 
under  its  presbyters.  At  a iater  period  Timothy 
was  set  over  them,  as  we  learn  from  the  two  epistles 
addressed  to  him.  Among  St.  Paul’s  other  eoiu- 
janions,  two,  Trophimus  and  Tychicus,  were  natives 
of  Ada  (xx.  4),  and  the  latter  probably  (2  Tim.  iv. 
12),  the  former  certainly  (Acts  xxi.  29„  natives  of 
Ephesus.  In  the  same  connexion  we  ought  to  meu- 
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tion  Cnesiphovus  (2  Tim.  i.  1(>-18)  and  his  house- 
hold (iv.  19).  On  the  other  hand  must  be  noticed 
certain  specified  Ephesian  antagonists  of  the  Apostle, 
the  sons  of  Sceva  and  his  party  (Acts  xix.  14),  Hv- 
menaeus  and  Alexander  (1  Tim.  i.  20 ; 2 Tim.  iv. 
14),  and  Pliygellus  and  Hermogcnes  (2  Tim.  i.  13). 
The  site  of  ancient  Ephesus  has  tonm  visited  and 
examined  by  many  travellers  duritq;  the  last  200 
years.  The  whole  place  is  now  utterly  desolate, 
with  the  exception  of  the  small  Turkish  village  at 
Ayasalnk.  The  ruins  are  of  vast  extent,  both  on 
Coressus  and  on  the  plain ; but  there  is  n eat  doubt 
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hs  to  many  topographical  details.  It  is  satisfactory, 
however,  that  the  position  of  the  theatre  on  Mount 
Prion  is  absolutely  certain. 

Eph'lal,  a descendant  of  Judah,  of  the  family  of 
Hezron  and  of  Jerahmeel  (l  Chr.  ii.  37). 

Ephod,  a sacred  vestment  originally  appropriate 
to  the  high-piiest  (Ex.  xxviii.  4),  but  afterwards 
worn  by  ordinary  priests  (1  Sam.  xxii.  18),  and 
deemed  characteristic  of  the  office  (1  Sam.  ii.  28, 
xiv-.  3 ; Hos.  iii.  4).  For  a description  of  the  robe 
itself  see  High-Priest.  The  importance  of  the 
ephod  as  the  receptacle  of  the  breastplate  led  to  its 
adoption  in*  the  idolatrous  forms  of  worship  insti- 
tuted in  the  time  of  the  Judges  (Judg.  viii.  27, 
xvii.  5,  xviii.  14  ffi). 

E'phod.  Father  of  Hnunicl  of  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
nisseh  (Num.  xxxiv.  23). 

E’phraim,  the  second  son  of  JoSEl’ii  by  his  wife 
Aseiiath.  The  first  indication  we  have  of  that 
ascendancy  over  his  elder  brother  Manasseh,  which 
at  a later  period  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  so  unmis- 
takeably  possessed,  is  in  the  blessing  of  the  children 
by  Jacob,  Gen.  xlviii. — a passage  on  the  age  and 
genuineness  of  which  the  severest  criticism  has  cast 
no  doubt.  Ephraim  would  appear  at  that  time  to 
have  been  about  21  years  old.  He  was  bora  before 
the  beginning  of  the  seven  years  of  famine,  towards 
the  latter  part  of  which  Jacob  hail  come  to  Egypt, 
17  years  before  his  death  (Gen.  xlvii.  28).  Before 
Joseph’s  death  Ephraim’s  family  had  reached  the 
third  generation  (Gen.  1.  23),  and  it  must  have 
been  about  this  time  that  the  affray  mentioned  in 
1 Chr.  vii.  21  occurred.  To  this  early  period  too 
must  probably  be  referred  the  circumstance  alluded 
to  in  Ps.  lxxviii.  9.  The  numbeis  of  the  tribe  do 
not  at  once  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  blessing  of  Jacob. 
At  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  i. 
32,  33,  ii.  19)  its  numbers  were  40,500,  placing  it 
at  the  head  of  the  children  of  Rachel  ; Manasseh ’s 
number  being  32,200,  and  Beujamin’s  35,400.  But ! 
40  years  later,  on  the  eve  of  the  conquest  (Num. 
xxvi.  37),  without  any  apparent  cause,  while  Ma- 
nasseh had  advanced  to  52,700,  and  Benjamin  to 
45,000,  Ephraim  had  decreased  to  32  500,  the  only 


smaller  number  being  that  of  Simeon,  22,200.  It 
is  at  the  time  of  the  sending  of  the  spies  that  we 
are  first  introduced  to  the  great  heio  to  whom  the 
tribe  owed  much  of  its  subsequent  greatness.  Under 
Joshua,  and  in  spite  of  the  smallness  of  its  numbci-s, 
the  tiibe  must  have  taken  a high  position  in  the 
nation,  to  judge  from  the  tone  which  the  Ephraimitcs 
assumed  on  occasions  shortly  subsequent  to  the  con- 
quest. The  boundaries  of  the  portion  of  Ephraim 
are  given  in  Josh.  xvi.  1-10.  The  south  boundary' 
was  coincident  for  part  of  its  length  with  the  north 
boundary  of  Benjamin.  Commencing  at  the  Joidan, 
at  the  reach  opposite  Jericho,  it  ran  to  the  “ water 
of  Jericho,”  probably  the  Ain  Duk  or  Ain  Suli&n  : 
thence  by  one  of  the  ravines,  the  Wady  HariUi  or 
W.  SuucinU,  it  ascended  through  the  wilderness — 
Midbar , the  uncultivated  waste  hills — to  Mount 
Bethel  nnd  Luz ; and  thence  by  Ataroth,  “ the 
Jnphletitc,”  Bethhoron  the  lower,  and  Gezer — all 
with  one  exception  unknown — to  the  Mediterranean, 
probably  about  Joppa.  The  general  direction  cf 
this  line  is  N.E.  by  E.  In  Josh.  xvi.  8 we  pm- 
liably  have  a fragment  of  the  northern  boundary 
(comp.  xvii.  10),  the  tonent  Kanah  being  the 
Nahr  cl  Akhdar  just  below  the  ancient  Caesarea. 
But  it  is  very  possible  that  there  never  was  any 
definite  subdivision  of  the  territory  assigned  to  the 
two  brother  tribes.  Among  the  towns  named  as 
Manasseh ’s  were  Bcthshcan  in  the  Jordan  Valley. 
Endor  on  the  slopes  of  the  “ Little  Hermon,”  Taanach 
on  the  north  side  of  Carmel,  and  Dor  on  the  sca-coast 
south  of  the  same  mountain.  Here  the  boundary — 
the  north  boundary — joined  that  of  Asher,  which 
dipped  below  Carmel  to  take  in  an  angle  of  the 
plain  of  Sharon : N.  and  N.W.  of  Manasseh  lay 
Zebuluu  and  Ismchar  respectively.  The  territory 
thus  allotted  to  the  “ house  of  Joseph  ” may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  55  miles  from  E.  to  W.  by  70 
from  N.  to  S.,  a jiortion  about  equal  in  extent  to 

I the  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Sutlblk  combined.  But 
though  similar  in  size,  nothing  am  be  more  different 
in  its  nature  from  those  level  counties  than  this 
broken  nnd  hilly  tract.  Central  Palestine  consists 
of  an  elevated  district  which  rises  from  tire  t!at 
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ranges  of  the  wilderness  on  the  south  of  Judah,  and 
tv;  urinates  on  the  north  with  the  slopes  which  de- 
scend into  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon.  On  the 
wrest  a flat  strip  separates  it  from  the  sea,  and  on 
the  east  another  flat  strip  forms  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan.  Of  this  district  the  northern  half  was 
occupied  by  the  great  tribe  we  are  now  considering. 
This  was  the  Har-Ephraim , the“  Mount  Ephraim,'’ 
a district  which  seems  to  extend  as  far  south  ns 
Eamah  and  Bethel  (1  Sam.  i.  1,  vil.  17  ; 2 Chr. 
xiii.  4,  19,  compared  with  xv.  8),  places  but  a few 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  and  within  the  limits  of 
Iivujamin.  In  structure  it  is  limestone — rounded 
hills  separated  by  valleys  of  denudation,  but  much 
less  regular  and  monotonous  than  the  j>art  more  to 
the  south,  al>out  and  below  Jerusalem ; with  wide 
plains  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  streams  of 
running  water,  and  continuous  tracts  of  vegetation. 
The  wealth  of  their  possession  had  not  the  same 
immediately  degrading  effect  on  this  tribe  that  it 
had  on  some  of  its  northern  brethren.  Various 
causes  may  have  helped  to  avert  this  evil.  1.  The 
central  situation  of  Ephraim,  in  the  lughway  of  all 
communications  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
.-mother.  2.  The  position  of  Shechem,  with  the 
two  sacred  mountains  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim,  and  of 
Shiloh,  and  further  of  the  tomb  and  patrimony  of 
Joshua.  3.  There  was  a spirit  about  the  tribe 
itself  which  may  have  been  both  a cause  and  a 
consequence  of  these  advantages  of  position.  That 
spirit,  though  sometimes  taking  the  form  of  noble 
i emonstrance  and  reparation  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  9-15), 
usually  manifests  itself  in  jealous  complaint  at  some 
enterprise  undertaken  or  advantage  gained  in  which 
they  had  not  a chief  share.  The  unsettled  state 
of  the  country  in  general,  anti  of  the  interior  of 
Ephraim  in  particular  (Judg.  ix.),  and  the  continual 
iucursions  of  foreigners,  prevented  the  power  of  the 
tiibe  from  manifesting  itself  in  a more  formidable 
manner  than  by  these  murmurs,  during  the  time 
of  the  Judges  and  the  first  stage  of  the  monarchy. 
But  the  reign  of  Solomon,  splendid  in  appearance 
but  oppressive  to  the  people,  developed  both  the 
circumstances  of  revolt,  and  the  leader  who  was  to 
turn  them  to  account.  Solomon  saw  through  the 
crisis,  and  if  he  could  have  succeeded  in  killing 
Jeroboam  as  he  tried  to  do  (1  K.  xi.  40),  the  dis- 
ruption might  have  been  postj<oncd  for  another  cen- 
tury. As  it  was,  the  outbreak  was  deferred  for  a 
time,  but  the  irritation  was  not  allayed,  and  the 
insane  folly  of  his  son  brought  the  mischief  to  a 
heal.  From  the  time  of  the  revolt  in  two  senses 
the  history  of  Ephraim  is  the  history  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel,  since  not  only  did  the  tribe  become 
a kingdom,  but  the  kingdom  embraced  little  besides 
the  tribe.  This  is  not  surprising,  and  quite  sus- 
ceptible of  explanation.  North  of  Ephraim  the 
country  appears  never  to  have  been  really  taken 
]iosses6ion  of  by  the  Israelites.  And  in  addition  to 
tiiis  original  defect  there  is  much  in  the  physical 
formation  and  circumstances  of  the  upper  portion  of 
Palestine  to  explain  why  those  tribes  never  took  any 
active  part  in  the  kingdom.  But  on  the  other  hand 
the  position  of  Ephraim  was  altogether  different.  It 
was  one  at  once  of  great  richness  aud  great  security. 
Her  fertile  plains  and  well  watered  valleys  could 
only  be  readied  bv  a laborious  ascent  through  steep 
and  naiTow  ravines,  all  but  impassable  for  an  army. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  attack  on  the  central 
kingdom,  either  from  the  Jordan  valley  or  the 
maritime  plain.  On  the  north  side,  from  the  plain 


of  Esdrnelon,  it  was  more  accessible,  and  it  was 
from  this  side  that  the  final  invasion  appears  to 
have  been  made. 

E phraim.  In  **  Baal  - hazor  which  is  by 
Ephraim  ” was  Absalom's  sheep-farm,  at  which 
took  place  the  murder  of  Amnon,  one  of  the  earliest 
precursors  of  the  great  revolt  (2  Sam.  xiii.  23). 
There  is  unfortunately  no  clue  to  its  situation. 

E phraim,  a city  “ in  the  district  near  the  wil- 
derness” to  which  our  Lord  retiied  with  his  dis- 
ciples when  threatened  with  violence  by  the  priests 
(John  xi.  54).  Dr.  Robinson  conjectures  thatOph- 
rah  and  Ephraim  are  identical,  and  that  their  mo- 
dem representative  is  et-  Taiyibeh.  Jt  is  situnted 
4 or  5 miles  cast  of  Bethel,  and  16  from  Jerusalem. 

E'phraim,  Gate  of,  one  of  the  gates  of  the  city 
of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xiv.  13;  2 Chr.  xxv.  23  ; Nell, 
viii.  16,  xii.  39),  probably  ut  or  near  the  position 
| of  the  present  “ Damascus  gate.” 

E'phraim,  the  Wood  of,  a wood,  or  rather  a 
forest  on  the  E.  of  Jordan,  in  which  the  fatal  battle 
j was  fought  between  the  armies  of  David  and  of 
! Absalom  (2  Sum.  xviil.  G).  The  suggestion  is  due 
to  Grotius  that  the  name  was  derived  from  the 
slaughter  of  Ephraim  at  the  fords  of  Jordan  by 
the  Gileadites  under  Jephthah  (Judg.  xii.  1, 4,  5). 
Is  it  not  at  least  equally  probable  that  the  forest 
, derived  its  nnme  from  this  very  battle? 

Eph'raimite.  Of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  ; else- 
where called  “ Eplirathite”  (Judg.  xii.  5). 

Ephra’in,  n city  of  Israel,  which  with  its  de- 
pendent hamlets  Abijoh  and  the  army  of  Judah 
captured  from  Jeroboam  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19).  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  this  Ephrain  or  Ephron  is 
identical  with  the  Ephraim  by  which  Absalom's 
sheep-farm  of  Baal-hazor  was  situated ; with  the 
' city  culled  Ephraim  near  the  wilderness  in  which  our 
Lord  lived  for  some  time  ; and  with  Ophrah,  a city 
i of  Benjamin,  apparently  not  far  from  Bethel.  But 
nothing  more  than  conjecture  can  be  arrived  at  on 
these  jioints. 

Ephratah,  or  Ephrath.  1.  Second  wife  of 
Caleb  the  son  of  Hezrou,  mother  of  Hur,  and  grand- 
mother of  Caleb  the  spy,  according  to  1 Chr.  ii.  19, 
50,  and  probably  24,  and  iv.  4.-2.  The  ancient 
name  of  Bethlehem- Judah,  as  is  manifest  from  Gen. 
xxxv.  16,  19,  xlviii.  7.  It  cannot  therefore  have 
derived  its  name  from  Ephratah,  the  mother  of  Hur. 
It  seems  obvious  therefore  to  infer  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, Ephratah,  the  mother  of  Hur,  was  so  called 
from  the  town  of  her  birth,  and  that  she  probably 
. was  the  owner  of  the  town  aud  district.  Another 
possible  explanation  is,  that  Ephratah  may  have 
been  the  name  given  to  some  daughter  of  Benjamin 
to  commemorate  the  circumstance  of  Rachel  his  mo- 
j ther  having  died  close  to  Ephrath.  But  it  would 
not  account  for  Ephmtah’s  descendants  being  settled 
at  Bethlehem.— 3.  Gesenius  thinks  that  iu  Ps. 

| cxxxii.  6,  Ephratah  means  Ephraim. 

Eph'rathite.  1.  An  inhabitant  of  Bethlehem 
(Ruth  i.  2).— 2.  An  Ephraimite  (1  8am.  i.  1 ; 1 K. 

1 xi.  26.). 

Eph'ron,  the  son  of  Zochar,  a Hittite,  from 
whom  Abraham  bought  the  field  and  cave  of  Mnch- 
pelah  (Gen.  xxiii.  8-17  ; xxv.  9,  xlix.  29,  30,  1.  13). 

Eph'ron,  a very  strong  city  on  the  east  of 
Jonlan  between  Cau-nnim  (Ashteroth-Karnaim)  and 
Bethshean,  attacked  and  demolished  by  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  (1  Macc.  v.  46-52  ; 2 Macc.  xii.  27). 

Eph'ron,  Mount.  Tlie  “ citiesof  Mount  Ephron*' 

, formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  northern  bound- 
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oiy  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  9).  Ephron 
is  probably  the  range  of  hills  on  the  west  side  of 
Wad;/  lieit-Hanina,  opposite  Lifta. 

Epicure  ans,  the,  derived  their  name  from  Epi- 
curus (34-2-27 1 B.C.),a  philosopher  of  Attic  descent, 
whose  “ Garden  ” at  Athens  rivalled  in  popularity 
the  “ Porch  ’’  and  the  “ Academy.”  The  doctrines 
of  Epicurus  found  wide  acceptance  in  Asia  Minor 
and  Alexandria,  and  they  gained  a brilliant  advo- 
cate at  Rome  in  Lucretius  (95-50  u.c,).  The  object 
of  Epicurus  was  to  find  in  philosophy  a practical 
guide  to  happiness.  True  pleasure  and  not  alwso- 
lute  truth  was  the  end  at  which  he  aimed ; exj>e- 
ricnce  and  not  reason  the  test  on  which  he  relied. 
It  is  obvious  that  a system  thus  framed  would  de- 
generate by  a natural  descent  iuto  mere  materialism  ; 
and  in  this  form  Epicureism  was  the  popular  philo- 
sophy at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  (cf. 
Diog.  L.  x.  5,  9).  When  St.  Paul  addressed  “Epicu- 
reans and  Stoics  ” (Acts  xvii.  18)  at  Athens,  the  phi- 
losophy of  life  was  practically  reduced  to  the  teach- 
ing of  those  two  antagonistic  schools. 

Epiph'anes  (1  Mace.  i.  10,  x.  1).  [Antioch  us 
EPIPIIANK8.] 

Ep'iphi  (3  Mncc.  vi.  38),  name  of  the  eleventh 
month  of  the  Egyptian  Vague  year,  and  the  Alex- 
andrian or  Egyptian  Julian  year. 

Epistle.  It  is  proposed  in  the  present  article  to 
speak  of  the  Epistle  or  letter  as  a means  of  com- 
munication. The  use  of  written  letters  implies,  it 
needs  hardly  be  said,  a considerable  progress  in  the 
development  of  civilised  life.  In  the  early  nomadic 
stages  of  society  accordingly,  we  find  no  trace*  of 
any  but  oral  communications.  The  first  recoided 
letter  in  the  history  of  the  O.  T.  was  that  which 
David  wrote  to  Joab,  and  sent  by  the  hand  of 
Uriah  (2  Sam.  xi.  14),  and  this  must  obviously 
have  been  sealed  with  the  king’s  seal.  The  material 
used  for  the  impression  of  the  seal  was  probably  the 
“clay”  of  Job  xxxviii.  14.  Written  communica- 
tions Itecome  more  frequent  iu  the  later  history. 
The  king  of  Syria  sends  a letter  to  the  king  of 
Israel  (2  K.  v.  5,  6).  Elijah  the  prophet  sends  a 
writing  to  Jchoram  (‘2  Chr.  xxi.  12).  The  books 
of  Ezra  and  Nehemuih  contain  or  refer  to  many 
such  documents  (Ezr.  iv.  6,  7,  11,  v.  6,  vii.  11 ; 
Nth.  ii.  7,  9,  vi.  5).  The  Epistles  of  the  N.  T. 
in  their  outward  form  are  such  as  might  be  expected 
lrom  men  who  were  brought  into  contact  with 
Greek  and  Roman  customs,  themselves  belonging  to 
a different  race,  and  so  reproducing  the  imported 
style  with  only  partial  accuracy.  They  begin  (the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  1 John  excepted)  with 
the  names  of  the  writer,  and  of  those  to  whom  the 
Epistle  is  addressed.  Then  follows  the  formula  of 
salutation.  Then  the  letter  itself  commences,  in 
the  first  person,  the  singular  and  plural  lieing  used 
indiscriminately.  When  the  substance  of  the  letter 
has  been  completed,  come  the  individual  messages, 
'lhc  conclusion  in  this  case  was  probably  modified 
by  the  fact  that  the  letters  were  dictated  to  an 
amanuensis.  When  he  had  done  his  work,  the 
Apostle  took  up  the  pen  or  reed,  and  added,  in  his 
own  large  characters  (Gal.  vi.  1 1),  the  authenticat- 
ing autograph.  In  one  instance,  Rom.  xvi.  22,  the 
amanuensis  in  his  own  name  adds  his  salutation. 
An  allusion  in  2 Cor.  iii.  1 brings  before  us  another 
class  of  letters  which  must  have  been  in  frequent 
use  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Christian  Church,  by 
which  travellers  or  teachers  were  commended  by 
oue  church  to  the  good  offices  of  others. 


ESAR-HADDON 

Er.  1.  First-born  of  Judah.  Er  **  was  wicked 
in  the  sight  of  the  Lord;  and  the  Lord  slew  him.” 
It  does  uot  appear  what  the  nature  of  his  sin  was  ; 
but,  from  bis  Cannonitish  birth  on  the  mother’s 
side,  it  was  probably  connected  with  the  abominable 
idolatries  of  Canaan  (G’cn.  xxxviii.  3-7;  Num. 
xxvi.  19).— 2.  Descendant  ot  Shelah  the  son  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  21).— 3.  Son  of  Jose,  and  father 
of  Elmodam  (Luke  iii.  28). 

Eran,  son  of  Shuthelah,  eldest  son  of  Ephraim 
(Num.  xxvi.  36).  Eran  was  the  head  of  the  fa- 
mily of 

Eranites,  the,  Num.  xxvi.  36. 

Er'ech,  one  of  the  cities  of  Nimrod’s  kingdom 
in  the  land  of  Shinar  (Gen.  x.  10).  It  is  doubtles-; 
the  same  as  Orchoe,  82  miles  S.,  and  43  E.  of 
Babylon,  the  modern  designations  of  the  site, 
Warka,  Irka,  and  Irak,  bearing  a considerable 
affinity  to  the  original  name.  This  place  appears  to 
have  been  the  necropolis  of  the  Assyrian  kings. 

Erast  us.  1.  One  of  the  attendants  or  deacons 
of  St.  Paul  at  Ephesus,  who  with  Timothy  was 
sent  forward  into  Macedonia  while  the  Ajwstle 
himself  remained  in  Asia  (Acts  xix.  22).  He  is 
probably  the  same  with  Erastus  who  is  again  men- 
tioned in  the  salutations  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iii. 
20),  though  not  the  same  with  Erastus  the  cham- 
berlain of  Corinth  (Rom.  xvi.  23).— 2.  Erasttis  the 
chamberlain,  or  rather  the  public  treasurer  of  Co- 
rinth, who  was  one  of  the  early  converts  to  Chris- 
tianity (Rom.  xvi.  23).  According  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Greek  Church,  he  was  first  treasurer  to 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of 
Paneas. 

E'ri,  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16),  and  ancestor 
of  the  Euites  (Num.  xxvi.  16). 

Esa'iaa.  The  form  of  the  name  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah  in  the  N.  T. 

E Bar-ha  ddon.  One  of  the  greatest  of  the  kings 
of  Assyria.  He  was  tne  son  of  Sennacherib  (2  K. 
xix.  37)  and  the  grandson  of  Sargon  who  succeeded 
Shalmaneser.  Nothing  is  really  known  of  Esar- 
haddon  until  his  accession  (ab.  B.C.  680  ; 2 K.  xix. 
37 ; Is.  xxxvli.  38).  He  appears  by  his  monu- 
ments to  have,  been  one  of  the  most  powerful 
— if  not  the  most  jwwerful — of  all  the  Assyrian 
monarchs.  He  carried  his  arms  over  all  Asia  be- 
tween the  Persian  Gulf,  the  Armenian  mountain.-, 
and  the  Mediterranean.  In  consequence  of  the  dis- 
affection of  Babylon,  and  its  frequent  revolts  from 
former  Assyrian  kings,  Esar-haddon,  having  suln- 
dued  the  sons  of  Merodach-Balndan  who  headal  the 
national  party,  introduced  the  new  policy  of  substi- 
tuting for  the  former  government  by  viceroys,  a 
direct  dcpendance  upon  the  Assyrian  crown.  He 
is  the  only  Assyrian  monarch  whom  we  find  to 
have  actually  reigned  at  Babylon,  where  be  built 
himself  a palace,  bricks  from  which  hare  been  re- 
cently recovered  bearing  his  name.  His  Babylonian 
reign  lasted  thirteen  years,  from  E.C.  680  to  D.C. 
667.  As  a builder  of  great  works  Esar-haddon  is 
particularly  distinguished.  Besides  his  palate  at 
Babylon,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  be 
built  at  least  three  others  in  different  parts  of  his 
dominions,  either  for  himself  or  his  sou  ; while  in  a 
single  inscription  he  mentions  the  erection  by  his 
hands  of  no  fewer  than  thirty  temples  in  Assyria 
and  Mesopotamia.  The  south-west  palace  at  Nimrod 
is  the  be»t  preserved  of  his  constructions,  it  i* 
im|>ossibIc  to  fix  the  length  of  Esar-haddou’s  reigo 
or  the  order  of  the  events  which  occurred  in  it.  It 
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ESAU 

has  been  conjectured  that  he  died  about  B.C.  GOO, 
after  occupying  the  throne  tor  twenty  years. 

Esau,  the  eldest  son  of  Isoac,  and  twin- brother 
of  Jacob.  The  singular  appearance  of  the  child  at 
his  birth  originated  the  name  (Gen.  xxv.  25).  This 
was  not  the  only  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  the  birth  of  the  infant.  Even  in  the  womb 
the  twin-brothers  struggled  together  (xxv.  22). 
Esau's  robust  frame  and  “ rough  ” aspect  were  the 
types  of  a wild  and  daring  nature.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  his  character  soon  began  to  develope 
themselves.  He  was,  in  fact,  a thorough  Iiedawy , 
a “son  of  the  desert,”  who  delighted  to  roam  free 
as  the  wind  of  heaven,  and  who  was  impatient  of 
the  restraints  of  civilized  or  settled  life.  His  old 
lather,  by  a caprice  of  affection  not  uncommon, 
loved  his  wilful,  vagrant  boy ; and  his  keen  relish 
for  savoury  food  being  gratified  by  Esau’s  venison, 
he  liked  him  all  the  better  for  his  skill  in  hunting 
(xxv.  28).  An  event  occurred  which  exhibited  the 
reckless  character  of  Esau  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
selfish,  grasping  nature  of  his  brother  on  the  other. 
There  is  something  revolting  in  this  whole  transac- 
tion. Jacob  takes  advantage  of  his  brother’s  distress 
to  rob  him  of  that  which  was  dear  as  life  itself  to 
an  Eastern  patriarch.  Esau  married  at  the  age  of 
40,  and  contrary  to  the  wish  of  his  parents.  His 
wires  were  both  Canaanites ; and  they  “ were  bit- 
terness of  spirit  unto  Isaac  and  to  Rebekah  ” (Gen. 
xxvi.  34,  35).  The  next  episode  in  the  history  of 
Esan  and  Jacob  is  still  more  painful  than  the 
forma1.  Jacob,  through  the  craft  of  his  mother,  is 
again  successful,  and  secures  irrevocably  the  coven- 
ant blessing.  Esau  vows  vengeance.  But  he  knew 
not  a mother’s  watchful  care.  By  a characteristic 
piece  of  domestic  policy  Rebekah  succeeded  both  in 
exciting  Isaac’s  anger  against  Esau,  and  obtaining 
his  consent  to  Jacob’s  departure.  When  Esau  heard 
that  his  father  had  commanded  Jacob  to  take  a wife 
of  the  daughters  of  his  kinsman  Laban,  he  also  re- 
solved to  try  whether  by  a new  alliance  he  could 
propitiate  his  parents.  He  accordingly  married  his 
cousin  Mahalath,  the  daughter  of  Ishmael  (xxviii. 

8,  9).  This  marriage  appeal's  to  have  brought  him 
into  connexion  with  the  lshmaelitish  tribes  beyond 
the  valley  of  Arabah.  He  soon  afterwards  esta- 
blished himself  in  Mount  .Seir ; still  retaining,  how- 
ever, some  interest  in  his  father’s  property  in 
Southern  Palestine.  He  was  residing  in  Mount 
Seir  when  Jacob  returned  from  Padan-aram,  and 
had  then  become  so  rich  and  powerful  that  the  im- 
pressions of  his  brother’s  early  offences  seem  to 
have  been  almost  completely  effaced.  It  does  not 
appear  that  the  brothel's  again  met  until  the  death  of 
their  father  about  20  years  afterwards.  They  united 
in  laying  Isaac’s  body  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah.  Of 
Esau’s  subsequent  history  nothing  is  known;  for 
that  of  his  descendants  see  Edom  aud  Edomites. 

E'sau,  1 Esd.  v.  29.  [Ziba.] 

E'say,  Ecclus.  xlviii.  20,  22 ; 2 Esd.  ii.  18. 
[Isaiah.] 

Esdraelon.  This  name  is  merely  the  Greek 
form  of  the  Hebrew  word  Jbzreel.  It  occure  in 
this  exact  shape  only  twice  in  tlic  A.  V.  (Jud.  iii. 

9,  iv.  G).  In  Jud.  iii.  3 it  is  Esdraelom,  and  in  i. 
8 Esdrelom,  with  the  addition  of  “the  great 
plain.”  In  the  0.  T.  the  plain  is  called  the  Valley 
of  Jezreel  ; by  Josephus  “ the  great  plain.”  The 
name  is  derived  from  the  old  royal  city  of  Jezreel, 
which  occupied  a commanding  site,  near  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  plain,  on  a spur  of  Mount  Gilboa. 
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“ The  Great  plain  of  Esdraelon  ” extends  across 
Central  Palestine  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the 
Jordan,  separating  the  mountain  ranges  of  Carmel 
and  Samaria  from  those  of  Galilee.  The  western 
section  of  it  is  properly  the  plain  of  ACCHO,  or 
’ Akha . The  main  body  of  the  plain  is  a triangle. 
Its  base  on  the  east  extends  from  Jenin  (the  ancient 
Eiigannim)  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  below  Nazareth, 
and  is  about  15  miles  long  ; the  north  side,  formed 
by  the  hills  of  Galilee,  is  about  12  miles  long;  aud 
the  south  side,  formed  by  the  Samaria  range,  is 
about  18  miles.  The  apex  on  the  west  is  a narrow 
jiass  opening  into  the  plain  of  ’Akha.  From  the 
base  of  this  triangular  plain  three  branches  stretch 
out  eastward,  like  fingers  from  a hand,  divided  hv 
two  bleak,  grey  ridges — one  Wring  the  familiar 
name  of  Mount  Gilboa ; the  other  allied  by  Franks 
Little  Herraon,  but  by  natives  Jebel  cd-Duh\j.  The 
central  branch  is  the  richest  as  well  as  the  most 
celebrated.  This  is  the  **  Valley  of  Jezreel  ” proper 
— the  battle-field  on  which  Gideon  triumphed,  and 
Saul  and  Jonathan  were  overthrown  (Judg.  vii. 
1,  sq. ; 1 Sam.  xxix.  and  xxxi.).  Two  things  are 
worthy  of  special  notice  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon. 
1.  its  wonderful  richness.  2.  its  desolation.  If  we 
except  the  eastern  branches,  there  is  not  a single  in- 
habited village  on  its  whole  surface,  and  not  more 
than  one-sixth  of  its  soil  is  cultivated.  It  is  the 
home  of  the  wild  wandering  Bedawiu. 

Esdras.  The  form  of  the  name  of  Ezra  the 
scril*  in  1 and  2 Esdr. 

Esdras,  First  Book  of,  the  first  in  order  of 
the  Apocryphal  books  in  the  English  Bible.  In  the 
Vatican  and  other  quasi-modem  editions  of  the 
I.XX.,  our  1st  Esdr.  is  called  the  first  book  of 
Esdras,  in  relation  to  the  canonical  Book  of  Ezra 
which  follows  it,  and  is  called  the  second  Esdras. 
But  in  the  Vulgate,  1st  Esdr.  means  the  canonical 
Book  of  Ezra,  aud  2nd  Esdr.  means  Schemiah , ac- 
cording to  the  primitive  Hebrew  arrangement, 
mentioned  by  Jerome,  in  which  Ezra  aud  Nchc- 
miah  made  up  two  parts  of  the  oue  book  of  Ezra ; 
and  3rd  and  4th  E«dr.  are  what  we  now  rail  1 and 
2 Esdras.  In  all  the  earlier  editions  of  the  English 
Bible  the  books  of  Esdras  are  numbered  as  in  the 
Vulgate.  The  Geneva  Bible  first  adopted  the  clas- 
sification used  in  our  present  Bibles.  As  regards  the 
antiquity  of  this  book  and  the  rank  assigned  to  it  iu 
the  early  Church,  it  may  suffice  to  mention  that  Jo- 
sephus quotes  largely  from  it, and  follows  its  author- 
ity. It  is  quoted  also  by  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  by 
Cyprian,  Augustine,  Athanasius,  and  other  fathers. 
Nothing  can  be  clearer  on  the  other  hand  than  that 
it  is  rightly  included  by  us  among  the  Apocrypha. 
That  it  was  never  known  to  exist  in  Hebrew  and 
formed  no  part  of  the  Hebrew  Canon,  is  admitted 
by  all.  As  regards  the  contents  of  the  book,  and 
the  author  or  authors  of  it — the  first  chapter  is  a 
transcript  of  the  two  last  chapters  of  2 Chr.  for 
the  most  part  verbatim,  and  only  in  one  or  two 
parts  slightly  abridged  and  paraphrased,  and  show- 
ing some  corruptions  of  the  text,  the  use  of  a 
different  Greek  version,  and  some  various  readings. 
Chapters  iii.,  iv.,  anil  v.,  to  the  end  of  v.  6,  are 
the  original  portions  of  the  book,  and  the  rest  is  a 
transcript  more  or  less  exact  of  the  book  of  Ezra, 
with  the  chaptere  transposed  and  quite  otherwise 
arranged,  and  a portion  of  Nehemiah,  Hence  a two- 
fold design  in  the  compiler  is  discernible.  One  to 
introduce  and  give  Scriptural  sanction  to  the  legend 
about  Zsrubbabel ; the  other  to  explain  the  great 
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obscurities  of  the  book  of  Ezra,  in  which  however 
he  has  signally  foiled.  As  regards  the  time  and 
place  when  the  compilation  was  made,  the  original 
portion  is  that  which  alone  adonis  much  clue.  This 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  writer  was  thoroughly 
conversant  with  Hebrew,  even  if  he  did  not  write 
the  book  in  that  language.  He  was  well  acquainted 
too  with  the  books  of  Esther  and  Daniel  (1  Esdr. 
iii.  1,  2 sqq.),  and  other  books  of  Scripture  (i'6.  20, 
21,  39,  41,  &c.,  and  45  compared  with  Ps.  cxxxvii. 
7).  But  that  he  did  not  live  under  the  Persian  kings, 
appeai-s  by  the  undiscriminating  way  in  which  he 
uses  promiscuously  the  phrase  Mcdcs  and  Pcrsutns, 
or,  Persians  and  Mcdes,  according  as  he  happened 
to  be  imitating  the  language  of  Daniel  or  of  the 
book  of  Esther. 

Es'dras,  the  Second  Book  of,  in  the  English 
Version  of  the  Apocrypha,  and  so  called  by  the 
author  (2  Esdr.  i.  1),  is  more  commonly  known, 
according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  J.atin  Version,  as 
the  fourth  book  of  Ezra.  The  original  title,  “ the 
Apocalypse  of  Ezra,”  is  far  more  appropriate. — 1. 
For  a long  time  this  Book  of  Ezra  was  known  only 
by  an  old  Latin  version,  which  is  preserved  in  some 
MSS.  of  the  Vulgate.  A second  Arabic  text  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Gregory  nbout  the  middle  of  the 
17th  century  in  two  Bodleian  MSS.  A third  Aethi- 
opic  text  was  published  in  1820  by  [Archbp.] 
Lawrence  with  English  and  Latin  translations,  like- 
wise from  a Bodleian  MS. — 2.  The  three  versions 
were  all  made  directly  from  a Greek  text;  and  in 
default  of  direct  evidence  to  the  contrary,  it  must  be 
supposed  that  the  book  was  composed  in  Greek. — 
3.  The  common  Latin  text,  which  is  followed  in 
the  English  version,  contains  two  important  inter- 
polations (Ch.  i.  ii. ; xv.  xvi.)  which  are  not  found 
in  the  Arabic  and  Aethiopic  versions,  and  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  genuine  Apocalypse  in  the  best  Latin 
MSS.  Both  of  these  passages  are  evidently  of 
Christian  origin.  Another  smaller  interpolation 
occurs  in  the  Latin  version  in  vii.  28,  where  filius 
mens  Jesus  answers  to  “ ify  Messiah  " in  the 
Aethiopic,  and  to  “ My  Pan  Messiah"  in  the  Ara- 
bic. On  the  other  hand,  a long  passage  occurs 
in  the  Aethiopic  and  Arabic  versions  after  vii.  35, 
which  is  not  found  in  the  Latin. — 1.  The  original 
Apocalypse  (iii.-xiv.)  consists  of  a scries  of  angelic 
revelations  and  visions  in  which  Ezra  is  instructed 
in  some  of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  moral  world, 
and  assured  of  the  final  triumph  of  the  righteous, 
'fhe  subject  of  the  first  revelation  (iii.-v.  15)  is  the 
unsearchableness  of  God’s  purposes,  and  the  signs 
of.the  last  age.  The  second  revelation  (v.  20.-vi. 
34)  cairies  out  this  teaching  yet  further,  and  lays 
open  the  gradual  progress  of  the  plan  of  Providence, 
and  the  nearness  of  the  visitation  before  which  evil 
must  nttain  its  most  terrible  climax.  The  third 
revelation  (vi.  35-ix.  25)  answers  the  objections 
which  arise  from  the  apparent  narrowness  of  the 
limits  within  which  the  hope  of  blessedness  is  con- 
fined, and  describes  the  coming  of  Messiah  and  the 
last  scene  of  Judgment.  After  this  follow  three 
visions.  The  first  vision  (ix.  26-x.  59)  is  of  a 
woman  (Sion)  in  deep  sorrow,  lamenting  the  death, 
upon  his  bridal  day,  of  her  only  son  (the  city  built 
by  Solomon),  who  had  lieen  born  to  her  after  she 
had  had  no  child  for  thirty  years.  But  while  Ezra 
looked,  her  face  “ upon  a sudden  shined  exceed* 
ingly,”  and  “ the  woman  appeared  no  more,  but 
there  was  a city  builded."  The  second  vision  (xi., 
Vi.),  in  a dream,  is  of  an  eagle  (Rome)  which 
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“ came  up  from  the  sea  ” and  “ spread  her  wings 
over  all  the  earth.”  The  third  vision  (xiii.),  in  a 
dream,  is  of  a man  (Messiah)  “ flying  with  tne 
clouds  of  heaven,"  against  whom  the  nations  of  the 
earth  are  gathered,  till  he  destroys  them  with  the 
blast  of  his  mouth,  and  gathers  together  the  lost 
tribes  of  Israel  and  offers  Sion,  “ prepared  and 
builded,"  to  His  people.  The  last  chapter  (xiv.) 
recounts  an  appearance  to  Ezra  of  the  Lord  who 
showed  Himself  to  Moses  in  the  bush. — 5.  The  date 
of  the  book  is  much  disputed,  though  the  limits 
within  which  opinions  vary  arc  narrower  than  in 
the  case  of  the  book  of  Enoch.  I.iicke  places  it  in 
the  time  of  Caesar ; Van  der  Vlis  shortly  after  the 
death  of  Caesar.  Lawrence  brings  it  down  some- 
what lower,  to  28-25  u.c.  On  the  other  hand 
Gfrorer  assigns  the  book  to  the  time  of  Domitian. — 
6.  The  chief  characteristics  of  the  “ three-headed 
eagle,"  which  refer  apparently  to  historic  details, 
are  “ twelve  feathered  wings”  (duodccim  nlac  pen- 
narum),  “ eight  counter-feathers  ” (contrariae  pen- 
nae),  and  “ three  heads”;  but  though  the  writer 
expressly  interprets  these  of  kings  (xii.  14,  20)  and 
“ kingdoms"  (xii.  23),  lie  is,  perhnps  intentionally, 
so  obscure  in  his  allusions,  that  the  interpretation 
only  increases  the  difficulties  of  the  vision  itself. 
One  point  only  may  be  considered  certain, — the 
eagle  can  typify  no  other  empire  than  Rome.  But 
when  it  is  established  that  the  inteipretation  of  the 
vision  is  to  be  sought  in  the  history  of  Rome,  the 
chief  difficulties  of  the  problem  begin.  All  is  evi- 
dently as  yet  vague  and  uncertain,  and  will  pro- 
bably remain  so  till  some  clearer  light  can  be  thrown 
upon  Jewish  thought  and  history  during  the  critical 
period  100  U.C.-iOO  A.c. — 7.  But  while  the  date 
of  the  book  must  be  left  undetermined,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a genuine  product  of  Jewish 
thought.  The  Apocalypse  was  probably  written  in 
Egypt ; the  opening  and  closing  chapters  certainly 
were.— 8.  In  tone  and  character  the  Apocalypse  of 
Ezra  offers  a striking  contrast  to  that  of  Enoch. 
Triumpliaut  anticipations  are  overshadowed  by 
gloomy  forebodings  of  the  destiny  of  the  world. 
The  idea  of  victory  is  lost  in  that  of  revenge. — 
9.  One  tradition  which  the  book  contains  obtained 
a wide  reception  in  early  times,  and  served  ns  a 
pendant  to  the  legend  of  the  origin  of  the  LXX. 
Ezra,  it  is  said,  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights 
dictated  to  his  scribes,  who  wrote  ninety-four  books, 
of  which  twenty-four  were  delivered  to  the  people 
in  place  of  the  books  which  were  lost  (xiv.  20-48). 
This  strange  story  probably  owed  its  origin  to  the 
tradition  which  regarded  Ezra  as  the  representative 
of  the  men  of  the  “ Great  Synagogue." — 10.  Though 
the  book  was  assigued  to  the  “ prophet  ” Ezra  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  it  did  not  maintain  its  eccle- 
siastical position  in  the  Church.  Jerome  speaks  of 
it  with  contempt,  and  it  is  rarely  found  in  MSS. 
of  the  Latin  Bible.  It  is  found,  however,  in  the 
printed  copies  of  the  Vulgate  older  than  the  Council 
of  Trent.  On  the  other  hand,  though  this  book  is 
included  among  those  which  are  “ read  for  examples 
of  life”  by  the  English  Church,  no  use  of  it  is 
there  made  in  public  worship. 

Esebon,  Jud.  v.  15.  [Hfshbon.] 

Kaebri  as,  1 Ksd.  viii.  54.  [Siierf.biah.] 

E sek,  a well,  which  the  herdsmen  of  Isaac  dug 
in  the  valley  of  Gerar  (Gen.  xxvi.  20). 

Esh-ba'al,  the  fourth  son  of  Saul,  aorordine  to 
the  genealogies  of  1 Chr.  viii.  33  and  ix.  39.  He  is 
doubtless  the  same  person  as  Isit-BOSltETU. 
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Esh'ban,  a Horite;  one  of  the  four  sons  of 
Pisfjax  (Gen.  xxxvi.  ‘26 ; 1 Chr,  i.  41). 

Esh’col,  brother  of  Mamre  the  Amorite,  and  of 
A ner ; and  one  of  Abraham's  companions  in  his 
pursuit  of  the  four  kings  who  had  carried  off  Lot 
'Gen.  xiv.  13,  24). 

Esh’col,  the  Valley,  or  the  Brook,  of,  a t cady 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron,  explored  by  the 
spies  who  were  sent  by  Moses  from  Kndesh-ltarnea. 
from  the  terms  of  two  of  the  notices  of  this  trans- 
action (Sum.  xxxiii.  9;  Deut.  i.  24)  it  might  be 
gathered  that  Eshcol  was  the  furthest  point  to 
which  the  spies  penetratol.  But  this  would  be  to 
contradict  the  express  statement  of  Num.  xiii.  21, 
that  they  went  as  fur  as  Rehob.  The  name  has 
been  lately  observed  still  attached  to  a spring  of 
remarkably  fine  water  called  'A  in- E sit  kali,  in  a 
valley  which  crosses  the  vale  of  Hebron  N.E.  and 
S.W..  and  about  two  miles  north  of  the  town. 

Esh'ean,  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  (Josh, 
xv.  52). 

E’ahek,  a Benjamite,  one  of  the  late  descendants 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  39). 

Eshkalonites,  the,  Josh.  xiii.  3.  [Ashke- 

U)X.] 

Eshtaol,  a town  in  the  low  country—  the  She- 
felah — of  Judah.  It  is  the  first  of  the  first  group 
of  cities  in  that  district  (Josh.  xv.  33)  enumerated 
with  Zorenh,  in  company  with  which  it  is  com- 
monly mrntioncl.  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  were  two  of 
the  towns  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan  out  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xix.  41).  Here,  among  the  old  warriors  of 
tiie  tribe,  Samson  spent  his  boyhood,  and  hither 
after  his  last  exploit  his  body  was  brought  (Jndg. 
xiii.  25,  xvi.  31,  xviii.  2,  8,  11,  12).  In  the  Ono- 
mnsticon  of  Eusebius  aud  Jerome  Eshtaol  is  twice 
mentioned — (1)  as  Astaol  of  Judah,  described  as 
then  existing  between  Azotus  and  Ascalon  under 
the  name  of  Astho ; (2)  as  Esthaul  of  Dan,  ter. 
miles  N.  of  Eleuthcropolis.  In  more  modern  times, 
however,  the  name  has  vanished. 

Esh  t&ulites,  the,  with  the  Zareathitcs,  were 
among  the  families  of  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chr.  ii.  53). 

Exhtemo’a,  and  in  shorter  form  Eshtemoh’,  a 
town  of  Judah,  in  the  mountains  (Josh.  xv.  5o). 
With  its  suburbs  Eshtemoa  was  allotted  to  the 
priests  (xxi.  14;  1 Chr.  vi.  57).  It  was  one  of 
the  places  frequented  by  David  and  his  followers 
daring  the  long  period  of  their  wanderings  (1  Sam. 
xxx.  28,  comp.  31;.  The  place  was  known  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  it  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Robinson  at 
FenvSa,  a village  seven  miles  south  of  Hebron. 
Lshtemoa  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Egyptian  wife  of  a certain  Mered 
(1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

Esh’ton,  a name  which  occurs  in  the  genealogies 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  11,  12). 

Esli,  son  of  Nagge  or  Naggni,  in  the  genealogy 
of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  25). 

Eso  ra,  a place  fortified  by  the  Jews  on  the 
approach  of  the  Assyrian  army  under  Ilolofemes 
(Jud.  iv.  4).  Perhaps  Ilaxor,  or  Zorah,  but  it  is 
not  certain. 

Ea’ril,  1 E«d.  ix.  34.  [Azareel,  or  Siiaral] 

Eg’rom,  Matt.  i.  3 ; Luke  iii.  33.  [Hezron.] 

Eaxo  nes.  1.  In  the  description  of  Jo^phus  the 
Fetenet  appear  to  combine  the  ascetic  virtues  of 
the  Pythagoreans  and  Stoia  with  a spiritual  know- 
ledge of  the  Divine  Law.  2.  The  name  Esscne  or 
Essaean  is  itself  full  of  difficulty.  Various  deriva- 
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tions  have  been  proposed  for  it,  and  all  are  more 
or  less  open  to  objection.  It  seems  probable  that 
Essetie  signifies  “ seer,”  or  “ tho  silent,  the  mys- 
terious." 3.  The  obscurity  of  the  Essenes  as  a 
distinct  body  arises  from  tire  fact  that  they  repre- 
sented originally  a tendency  rather  than  an  organis- 
ation. As  a sect  they  were  distinguished  by  an 
aspiration  after  ideal  purity  rather  than  by  "any 
special  code  of  doctrines.  From  the  Maccabaran  age 
there  was  a continuous  effort  among  the  stricter 
Jews  to  attain  an  absolute  standard  of  holiness. 
Each  class  of  devotees  was  looked  upon  as  prac- 
tically impure  by  their  successors,  who  carried  the 
laws  of  purity  still  further;  and  the  Essenes  stand 
at  the  extreme  limit  of  the  mystic  asceticism  which 
was  thus  gradually  reduced  to  shape.  To  the  Pha- 
risees they  btood  nearly  iu  the  same  relation  as  that 
in  which  the  Pharisees  themselves  stood  with  regard 
to  the  mass  of  the  people.  4.  The  traces  of  the 
existence  of  Essenes  in  common  society  are  not 
wanting  nor  confined  to  individual  cases.  Not  onlv 
was  a gate  at  Jerusalem  named  from  them,  but  ii 
later  tradition  mentions  the  existence  of  a congre- 
gation there  which  devoted  “ one  third  of  the  day 
to  study,  one  third  to  prayer,  and  one  third  to 
labour.”  The  isolated  communities  of  Essenes  fur- 
nished the  type  which  is  preserved  in  the  jKtpulur 
descriptions.  These  were  regulated  by  strict  rules, 
analogous  to  those  of  the  monastic  institutions  of  a 
later  date.  5.  The  order  itself  was  regulated  by 
au  internal  jurisdiction.  Excommunication  was 
equivalent  to  a slow  death,  since  an  Essene  could 
not  take  food  prepared  by  strangers  for  fear  of  pol- 
lution. All  things  were  held  in  common,  without 
distinction  of  property  or  house;  and  special  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Self- 
denial,  temperance,  and  labour — especially  agricul- 
ture— were  the  marks  of  the  outward  Lie  of  the 
Essenes;  purity  and  divine  communion  the  objects 
of  their  aspiration.  Slavery,  war,  and  commerce 
were  alike  forbidden.  6.  In  doctrine,  as  has  been 
seen  already,  they  did  not  differ  essentially  from 
strict  Pliarisecs.  Moses  was  honoured  by  them  next 
to  God.  They  observed  the  Sabbath  with  singular 
strictness,  turned  their  attention  specially  to  the 
mysteries  of  the  spiritual  world,  and  looked  upon 
the  body  as  a mere  prison  of  the  soul.  7.  The 
number  of  the  Essenes  is  roughly  estimated  by 
Philo  at  4000.  Their  best-known  settlements  were 
on  the  N.W.  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea.  8.  In  the 
Talmudic  writings  there  is,  as  has  been  already 
said,  no  direct  mention  of  the  Essenes,  but  their 
existence  is  recognised  by  the  notice  of  peculiar 
points  of  practice  and  teaching.  9.  The  character 
of  Essenism  limited  its  spread.  Out  of  Palestine 
Levitical  purity  was  impossible,  for  the  very  land 
was  impure;  and  thus  there  is  no  trace  of  the  sect 
in  Babylonia.  The  case  was  different  in  Egypt, 
aud  the  tendency  which  gave  birth  to  the  Essenes 
found  a fresh  development  iu  the  pure  speculation 
of  the  Therapeutae.  10.  From  the  nature  of  the 
case  Essenism  in  its  extreme  form  could  exercise 
very  little  influence  on  Christianity.  In  all  its 
practical  bearings  k.  was  diametrically  opposed  to 
the  Apostolic  teaching.  The  only  real  similarity 
between  Essenism  and  Christianity  lay  in  the  com- 
mon element  of  true  Judaism.  Nationally,  how- 
ever, the  Essenes  occupy  the  same  position  as  that 
to  which  John  the  Baptist  was  personally  called. 
They  mark  the  close  of  the  old,  the  longing  for  the 
new,  but  in  this  case  without  the  promise.  At  a 
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Inter  time  traces  of  Esseaism  appear  in  the  Cle- 
mentines. 

Es  ther,  the  Persian  name  of  Hadassah,  daugh- 
ter of  Abihail  the  son  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Kish,  a 
Bcnjamitc.  Esther  was  a beautiful  Jewish  maiden, 
whose  ancestor  Kish  had  been  among  the  captives 
led  away  from  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  when 
Jehoiachin  was  taken  captive.  She  wns  an  orphan 
without  father  or  mother,  and  had  been  brought  up 
by  her  cousin  Mordecai,  who  had  an  office  in  the 
household  of  Ahasuerus  king  of  Persia,  and  dwelt 
at  “ Shushan  the  palace.”  When  Vashti  was  dis- 
missed from  being  queen,  and  all  the  fairest  virgins 
of  the  kingdom  had  been  collected  at  Shushan  for 
the  king  to  make  choice  of  a successor  to  her  from 
among  them,  tire  choice  fell  upon  Esther.  The  king 
was  not  aware,  however,  of  her  race  and  parentage ; 
and  so,  on  the  representation  of  Haman  the  Agagite 
that  the  Jews  scattered  through  his  empire  were  a 
pernicious  race,  he  gave  him  full  power  and  au- 
thority to  kill  them  all,  young  and  old,  women  and 
children,  and  take  possession  of  all  their  property. 
The  means  taken  by  Esther  to  avert  this  great 
calamity  from  her  people  and  her  kindred  arc  fully 
related  in  the  book  of  Esther.  History  is  wholly 
silent  both  about  Vashti  and  Esther.  Herodotus 
oulv  happens  to  mention  one  of  Xerxes’  wives; 
Scripture  only  mentions  two,  if  indeed  either  of 
them  were  wives  at  all.  It  seems  natural  to  con- 
clude that  Esther,  a captive,  and  one  of  the  harem, 
was  not  of  the  highest  rank  of  wives,  but  that  a 
special  honour,  with  the  name  of  queen,  may  have 
been  given  to  her,  as  to  Vashti  before  her,  os  the 
favourite  concubine  or  inferior  wife,  whose  offspring, 
however,  if  she  had  any,  would  not  have  succeeded 
to  the  Persian  throne. 

Es'ther,  Book  of,  one  of  the  latest  of  the 
canonical  books  of  Scripture,  having  been  written 
lute  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes,  or  early  in  that  of  his 
son  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The  author  is  not 
known,  but  may  very  probably  have  been  Mordecai 
himself.  Those  who  ascrilie  it  to  Ezra,  or  the  men 
of  the  Great  Synagogue,  may  have  merely  meant 
that  Ezra  edited  and  added  it  to  the  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture, which  he  probably  did.  The  book  of  Esther 
appeals  in  a different  form  in  the  LXX.,  nnd  the 
translations  therefrom,  from  that  in  which  it  is 
found  in  the  Hebrew  Bible.  In  speaking  of  it  we 
shall  first  speak  of  the  canonical  book  found  in 
Hebrew,  to  which  also  the  above  observations  refer; 
and  next  of  the  Greek  book  with  its  apocryphal 
additions.  The  canonical  Esther  then  is  placed 
among  the  hagiographa  by  the  Jews,  and  in  that 
first  portion  of  them  which  they  call  “ the  five 
rolls.”  It  is  sometimes  emphatically  called  Me - 
tjillah  (“roll”),  without  other  distinction,  and  is 
read  through  by  the  Jews  in  their  synagogues  at 
the  feast  of  Purim.  It  has  often  been  remarked  as 
a peculiarity  of  this  book  that  the  name  of  God 
does  not  once  occur  in  it.  It  was  always  reckoned 
in  the  Jewish  canon,  and  is  named  or  implied  in 
almost  every  enumeration  of  the  books  composing 
it,  from  Josephus  downwards.  Jerome  mentions  it 
by  name,  as  do  Augustine,  Origen,  and  many  others. 
The  style  of  writing  is  remarkably  chaste  and 
simple.  It  does  not  in  the  least  savour  of  romance. 
The  Hebrew  is  very  like  that  of  Ezra  and  parts 
of  the  Chronicles;  generally  pure,  but  mixed  with 
some  words  of  Persian  origin,  and  some  of  Chaldnic 
affinity.  In  short  it  is  just  wliat  one  would  expect 
to  find  in  a work  of  the  age  to  which  the  book  of 


Esther  professes  to  beloug.  As  regards  the  I.XX. 
version  of  the  book,  it  consists  of  the  canonical 
Esther  with  various  intcrjiolations  prefixed,  inter- 
s|>ersed,  and  added  at  the  close.  Though,  however, 
the  intcrpolatious  of  the  Greek  copy  are  thus  mani- 
fest, they  make  a consistent  amt  intelligible  story. 
But  the  Apocryphal  additions  as  they  are-  inserted 
in  some  editions  of  the  I-atin  Vulgate,  ami  in  the 
English  Bible,  are  incomprehensible  ; the  history  of 
which  is  this: — When  Jerome  translated  the  Book 
of  Esther,  he  first  gave  the  version  of  the  Hebrew 
alone  as  being  alone  authentic.  He  then  added  at 
the  end  a version  in  Latin  of  those  several  passages 
which  he  found  in  the  LXX.,  and  which  were  not 
in  the  Hebrew,  stating  where  each  passage  came  in, 
aud  marking  them  all  with  an  obelus.  Having  an- 
nexed this  conclusion,  he  then  gives  the  Prooemium, 
which  he  says  forms  the  beginning  of  the  Greek 
Vulgate,  begiuuing  with  what  is  now  verse  2 of 
chapter  xi. ; and  so  proceeds  with  the  other  pas- 
sages. But  in  subsequent  editions  all  Jerome’s 
explanatory  matter  has  been  swept  away,  and  the 
disjointed  portions  have  been  printed  as  chapters  xi., 
xii.,  xiii.,  xiv.,  xv.,  xvi.,  as  if  they  formed  a nar- 
rative in  continuance  of  the  canonical  book.  As 
regards  the  place  assigned  to  Esther  in  the  LXX., 
in  the  Vatican  edition,  and  most  others,  it  comes 
between  Judith  nnd  Job.  Tobit  and  Judith  have 
been  placed  between  it  and  Nohemiah,  doubtless  for 
chronological  reasons.  But  in  the  very  ancient  Codex 
published  by  Tischendoif,  and  called  C.  Friderico- 
Augustanus , Esther  immediately  follows  Xehemiah, 
and  precedes  Tobit. 

E’t&m.  1.  A village  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon, 
specified  only  in  the  list  in  1 Chr.  ir.  32  (comp. 
Josh.  xix.  7).— 2.  A place  in  Judah,  fortified  and 
garrisoned  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  G).  From  its 
position  in  this  list  we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
near  Bethlehem  and  Tekonh.  Here,  according  to 
the  statements  of  Josephus  and  the  Talmudists, 
were  the  sources  of  the  water  from  which  Solomon’s 
gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  were  fed,  and  Beth- 
lehem and  the  Temple  supplied.— 8.  A name  oc- 
curring in  the  lists  of  Judah’s  descendants  (1  Chr. 
iv.  3),  but  probably  referring  to  the  last  mentioned 
place. 

E tam,  the  Bock,  a cliff  or  lofty  rock,  into  a 
cleft  or  chasm  of  which  Samson  retired  alter  his 
slaughter  of  the  Philistines  (Judg.  xv.  8, 1 1).  This 
natural  stronghold  was  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  ; and 
near  it,  probably  at  its  foot,  was  I.ehi  or  Kamnth- 
lehi,  and  En-hakkore  (xv.  9,  14,  17,  19).  The 
name  Etam  was  held  by  a city  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Bethlehem  (2  Chr.  xi.  6),  which  is  known 
to  have  been  situated  in  the  extremely  uneven  aud 
broken  country  round  the  modern  Urtas.  Here  is 
a fitting  scene  for  the  adventure  of  Samson.  In 
the  abundant  springs  and  the  numerous  eminences 
of  the  district  round  Urtas,  the  cliff  Etam,  liamath- 
lehi,  and  En-hakkore  may  be  yet  discovered. 

E'tham.  [Exodos,  the,  p.  262.] 

E’than.  1.  Ethan  the  Ezuaiute,  one  of  the 
four  sous  of  Mahol,  whose  wisdom  was  excelled  by 
Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  31 ; 1 Chr.  ii.  6).  His  name 
is  in  the  title  of  Ps.  lxxxix.— 2.  Son  of  Kishi  or 
Kushaiah ; a Merarite  Levite,  head  of  that  family 
in  the  time  of  king  David  (1  Chr.  vi.  44  ; Heb.  29  ), 
and  spoken  of  as  a “singer."  With  Homan  nnd 
, Asaph,  the  heads  of  the  other  two  families  of 
Levites,  Ethan  was  appointed  to  sound  with  cymbals 
(xv.  17,  19).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
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two  name?  Ethan  and  Jedtithun  belonged  to  one 
man,  or  are  identical,  but  there  is  no  direct  evidence 
ol'  this.— 3.  A Gershouite  Levite,  one  of  the  nn- 
cc>tors  of  Asaph  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  42,  Heb.  27). 
Ethanim.  [Months.] 

Ethba’al,  king  of  Sidou  and  father  of  Jezebel 
(I  hi.  xvi.  31).  Josephus  represents  him  as  king 
of  the  Tyrians  as  well  as  the  Sidoninns.  We  may 
thus  identify  him  with  Kithobalus,  noticed  by  Me- 
nander, a priest  of  Astarte,  who,  after  having 
assassinated  Pheles,  ustuped  the  thione  of  Tyre  for 
32  years.  The  date  of  Ethbaal’s  reign  may  be  given 
as  about  n.c.  940-908. 

E ther,  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  tlie  low 
country,  the  Shefelah  (Josh.  xv.  42),  allotted  to 
Simeon  (six.  7).  The  name  of  Ether  has  not  yet 
been  identified  with  any  existing  remains;  but  Van 
de  Velde  heard  of  a Tel  Athar  in  the  desert  country 
below  Hebion. 

Ethiopia.  The  country  which  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  described  as  “ Aethiopia  ” and  the  Hebrews 
as  “ Cush”  Lay  to  the  S.  of  Egypt,  and  embraced, 
in  its  most  extended  sense,  the  modem  Nubia, 
Smnstar,  Korduf  m,  and  northern  Abyssinia,  and 
in  its  more  definite  sense  the  kingdom  of  MeroS. 
The  only  direction  in  which  a clear  boundary  can 
be  fixed  is  in  the  N.,  where  Syene  marked  the  divi- 
sion between  Ethiopia  and  Egypt  (Ez.  xxix.  10): 
in  other  directions  the  boundaries  can  be  only  gene- 
rally described  as  the  Red  Sea  on  the  E.,  the  Libyan 
desert  on  the  W.,  and  the  Abyssinian  highlands  on 
the  S.  The  name  “ Ethiopia  ” is  probably  an 
adaptation  of  the  native  Egyptian  name  '*  Ethaush,” 
which  tears  a tolerably  close  resemblance  to  the 
Gentile  form  “ Aethiops.”  The  Hebrews  do  not 
appear  to  have  had  much  practical  acquaintance 
with  Ethiopia  itself,  though  the  Ethiopians  were 
well  known  to  them  through  their  intercourse  with 
Egypt.  They  were,  however,  perfectly  aware  of  its 
position  (Ez.  xxix.  10)  and  its  tropical  characteristics, 
and  they  carried  on  commercial  intercourse  with  it. 
The  country  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  the 
ranges  gradually  increasing  in  altitude  towards  the 

until  they  attain  an  elevation  of  about  8000  feet 
in  Abyssinia,  The  inhabitants  of  Ethiopia  were  a 
llamitic  race  (Gen.  x.  6).  They  were  divided  into 
various  tribes,  of  which  the  Sabaeans  were  the  most 
powerful.  The  history  of  Ethiopia  is  closely  inter- 
woven with  that  of  Egypt.  The  two  countries  were 
not  unfrequently  united  under  the  rule  of  the  same 
sovereign.  Esarhaddon  is  stated  in  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  to  have  conquered  both  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Egypt, 
Cambyxes  advanced  against  Meroe  and  subdued  it; 
but  the  Persian  rule  did  not  tike  any  root  there, 
nor  did  the  influence  of  the  Ptolemies  generally 
extend  beyond  northern  Ethiopia.  .Shortly  befoie 
oar  Saviour’s  birth  a native  dynasty  of  females, 
holding  the  official  title  of  Candace  (Plin.  vi.  35), 
held  sway  in  Ethiopia,  and  even  lesisted  the  advance 
of  the  Roman  arms.  One  of  these  is  the  queen 
noticed  in  Acts  viii.  27. 

Ethio'piaa.  Properly  44  Cushite  ” (Jer.  tdii. 
23);  used  of  Zerah  (2  Chr.  xiv.  9 [8]),  and  Ebed- 
melech  (Jer.  xxxviii.  7,  10,  12,  xxxix.  16). 

Ethio  pian  Woman.  The  wife  of  Moses  is  so 
described  in  Num.  xii.  1.  She  is  elsewhere  said  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  a Midianite,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  tills  some  have  supposed  that  the  allu- 
sion is  to  another  wife  whom  Moses  married  after 
the  death  of  Zipporah. 

Con.  D.  B. 
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Ethiopians.  Properly  44 Cush ” or  4i  Ethiopia ” 
in  two  passages  (Is.  xx.  4;  Jer.  xlvi.  9).  Else- 
where 44  Cushites,”  or  inhabit.uits  of  Ethiopia  (2 
Chr.  xii.  3,  xiv.  12  [1 1J,  13  [12],  xvi.  8,  xxi.  16 ; 
Dan.  xi.  43;  Am.  ix.  7 ; Zepli.  ir.  12). 

Eth  ma,  1 Esd.  ix.  35 ; apparently  a corruption 
of  N KUO  in  the  parallel  list  of  Ezra  x.  43. 

Eth'nan,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ilelah  the  wife  of 
Asliur  ( 1 Chr.  iv.  7). 

Eth'ni,  a Gershonite  Levite  (l  Chr.  vi.  41  ; 
Heb.  26). 

Entrains,  a Christian  at  Rome  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul  (2  Tim.  iv.  21). 

Euergetes,  a common  surname  and  title  of 
honour  in  Greek  states.  The  title  was  borne  by 
two  of  the  Ptolemies,  Ptol.  III.,  Euergetes  I.,  n.c. 
247-222,  and  Ptol.  VII.,  Euergetes  II.,  n.c.  (170) 
146-117.  The  Euergetes  mentioned  in  the  pro- 
logue to  Ecclesinstrcus  has  been  identitied  with  each 
of  these. 

En  menes  H.,  king  of  Pergamus,  succeeded  his 
father  Attalus  I.,  n.c.  197.  In  the  war  with 
Antiochus  the  Great  he  rendered  the  most  im- 
portant sen-ices  to  the  growing  republic.  After 
peace  was  made  (n.C.  189)  he  repaiied  to  Rome  to 
claim  the  reward  of  his  loyalty ; and  the  Senate 
conferred  on  him  the  provinces  of  Mysia,  Lydia, 
aud  Ionia  (with  some  exceptions),  Phrygia,  Lyca- 
onia,  and  the  Thracian  Chersonese.  The  exact  date 
of  his  death  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  must  have 
taken  place  in  B.C.  159. 

Eu'natan,  1 Esd.  viii.  44.  [Elnathan.] 

Eunice,  mother  of Timotheus  (2  Tim.  i.  5). 

Eunuch.  The  original  Hebiew  word  clearly  im- 
plies the  incapacity  which  mutilation  involves,  and 
perhaps  includes  all  the  classes  mentioned  in  Matt, 
xix.  12,  not  signifying  an  office  merely.  The  law 
(Deut.  xxiii.  1 ; comp.  Lev.  xxii.  24)  is  repugnant 
to  thus  treating  any  Israelite ; and  Samuel,  when 
describing  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  future  king 
(1  Sam.  viii.  15,  marg.),  mentions  “ his  eunuchs,” 
but  does  not  say  that  he  would  make  44  their  sons” 
such.  This,  if  we  compaie  2 K.  xx.  18,  Is.  xxxix. 
7,  possibly  implies  that  these  persons  would  be 
foieiguers.  It  was  a barbarous  custom  of  the  East 
thus  to  treat  captives  (Herod,  iii.  49,  vi.  32),  not 
ouly  of  tender  age,  but,  it  should  seem,  when  past 
puberty.  The  44  officer  ” Potiphar  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
36,  xxxix.  1,  marg.  “eunuch”)  was  an  Egyptian, 
was  marr  ied,  and  was  the  “ captain  of  the  guard  ;” 
and  in  the  Assyrian  monuments  a eunuch  often 
appears,  sometimes  aimed,  and  in  a warlike  capa- 
city, or  as  a scribe,  noting  the  number  of  heads 
and  amount  of  spoil,  os  receiving  the  prisoners,  and 
even  as  officiating  in  religious  ceremonies.  The 
origination  of  the  practice  is  ascribed  to  Semiramis, 
and  is  no  doubt  as  early,  or  nearly  so,  as  Eastern 
despotism  itself.  Tire  complete  assimilation  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel,  and  latterly  of  Judah,  to  the 
neighbouring  models  of  despotism,  is  traceable  in 
the  rank  and  prominence  of  eunuclrs  (2  K.  viii. 
6,  ix.  32,  xxiii.  11,  xxv.  19;  Is.  lvi.  3,  4 ; Jer. 
xxix.  2,  xxxiv.  19,  xxxviii.  7,  xii.  16,  lii.  25). 
They  mostly  appear  in  one  of  two  relations,  either 
military  as  44  set  over  the  men  of  war,”  greater 
trustworthiness  possibly  counterbalancing  inferior 
courage  and  military  vigour,  or  associated,  as  we 
mostly  recognise  them,  with  women  and  children. 
We  find  the  Assyrian  Kab-Sut  is,  or  chief  eunuch 
(2  K.  xviii.  17),  employed  together  with  other  high 
officials  as  ambassador.  It  is  probable  tlrat  Daniel 
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and  his  companions  were  thus  treated,  in  fulfilment 
of  2 K.  xx.  17,  18  ; Is.  xxxix.  7 ; comp.  Dan.  i.  3,  7. 
The  court  of  Herod  of  course  had  its  eunuchs,  as 
had  also  that  of  Queen  Candace  (Acts  viii.  27.) 

Euo'diaa,  a Christian  woman  at  Philippi  (Phil, 
iv.  2).  The  name  is  correctly  ECODIA. 

Euphrates  is  probably  a word  of  A ryan  origin, 
signifying  “ the  good  and  abounding  river.”  It  is 
most  frequently  denoted  in  the  Bible  by  the  term 
“ the  liver.”  The  Euphrates  is  the  largest,  the 
longest,  and  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  rivers 
of  Western  Asia.  It  rises  from  two  chief  sources 
in  the  Armenian  mountains,  one  of  them  at  Domli, 
23  miles  N.E.  of  Erzeroum,  and  little  more  than 
a degree  from  the  Black  Sea ; the  other  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  mountain  range  called  Ala- 
Tity/i,  near  the  village  of  Diyadin , and  not  far  from 
Mount  Ararat.  Both  branches  flow  at  first  towards 
the  W.  or  S.W.,  passing  through  the  wildest  moun- 
tain districts  of  Armenia ; they  meet  at  Kebban - 
Mudcn,  nearly  in  long.  39°  E.  from  Greenwich, 
having  run  respectively  400  and  270  miles.  Here 
the  stream  formed  by  their  combined  waters  is  1 20 
yards  wide,  rapid,  and  very  deep ; it  now  flows 
nearly  southward,  but  in  a tortuous  course,  forcing 
a way  through  the  ranges  of  Taurus  and  Anti- 
Taurus,  and  still  seeming  as  if  it  would  empty 
itself  into  the  Mediterranean  ; but  prevented  from 
so  doing  by  the  longitudinal  ranges  of  Amanus  and 
Lebanon,  which  here  run  parallel  to  the  Syrian 
coast,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  it;  the  river  at 
hist  desists  from  its  endeavour,  and  in  about  lat.  30° 
turns  towards  the  S.E.,  and  proceeds  in  this  direc- 
tion for  above  1000  miles  to  its  embouchure  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  entire  course  is  calculated  at 
1780  miles,  and  of  this  distance  more  than  two- 
thirds  (1200  miles)  is  navigable  for  boats.  The 
width  of  the  river  is  greatest  at  the  distance  of  700 
or  800  miles  from  its  mouth  — that  is  to  say,  from 
its  junction  with  the  Khabow  to  the  village  of 
Werai.  It  there  averages  400  yards.  The  annual 
inundation  of  the  Euphrates  is  caused  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snows  in  the  Armenian  highlands.  It 
occurs  in  the  mohth  of  May.  The  great  hydraulic 
works  ascribed  to  Nebuchadnezzar  had  for  their  great 
object  to  control  the  inundation.  The  Euphrates 
has  at  all  times  been  of  some  importance  as  fur- 
nishing a line  of  traffic  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  Herodotus  speaks  of  persons,  probably  mer- 
chants, using  it  regularly  on  their  passage  from  the 
Mediterranean  to  Babylon.  There  are  sufficient 
grounds  for  believing  that  throughout  the  Babylon- 
ian and  Persian  periods  this  route  was  made  use 
of  by  the  merchants  of  various  nations,  and  that  by 
it  the  East  and  West  continually  interchanged  their 
most  important  products.  The  Euphrates  is  first 
mentioned  in  Scripture  as  one  of  the  four  rivers  of 
Eden  (Gen.  ii.  14).  Its  celebrity  is  there  suffi- 
ciently indicated  by  the  absence  of  any  explanatory 
phrase,  such  as  accompanies  the  names  of  the  other 
streams.  We  next  hear  of  it  in  the  covenant  made 
with  Abraham  (Gen.  xv.  18),  where  the  whole 
country  from  “ the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates” 
to  the  river  of  Egypt  is  promised  to  the  chosen  race. 
During  the  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon  the  do- 
minion of  Israel  actually  attained  to  the  full  extent 
both  ways  of  the  original  promise,  the  Euphrates 
forming  the  boundary  of  their  empire  to  the  N.E., 
and  the  river  of  Egypt  to  the  S.W.  This  wide- 
spread territory  was  lost  upon  the  disruption  of 
the  empire  under  Kehoboam  ; and  no  more  is  heard 
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in  Scripture  of  the  Euphrates  until  the  expedition 
of  Necho  against  the  Babylonians  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah.  The  river  still  brings  down  as  much  water 
as  of  old,  but  the  precious  element  is  wasted  by  the 
neglect  of  man  ; the  various  watercourses  along 
which  it  was  in  former  times  conveyed  are  dry ; 
the  main  channel  has  shrank ; and  the  water  stag- 
nates in  unwholesome  marshes. 

Eupol'emus,  the  “ son  of  John,  the  son  of 
Accos,”  one  of  the  envoys  sent  to  Rome  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus,  cir.  n.c.  161  (1  Macc.  viii.  17 ; 2 
Macc.  iv.  11).  He  has  been  identified  with  the 
historian  of  the  same  name,  but  it  is  by  no  means 
clear  that  the  historian  was  of  Jewish  descent. 

Eoroclydon,  the  name  given  (Acts  xxvii.  14) 
to  the  gale  of  wind  which  off  the  south  coast  of 
Crete  seized  the  ship  in  which  St.  Paul  was  ulti- 
mately wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malta.  It  came 
down  from  the  island,  and  therefore  must  hare 
blown,  more  or  less,  from  the  northward.  Next-, 
the  wind  is  described  as  being  like  a typhoon  ot 
whirlwind.  The  long  duration  of  the  gale,  the  over- 
clouded state  of  the  sky,  and  even  the  heavy  rain 
which  concluded  the  storm  (xxviii.  2),  could  easily 
be  matched  with  parallel  instances  in  modern 
times.  We  hare  seen  that  the  wind  was  more  or 
less  northerly.  The  context  gives  us  full  materials 
for  determining  its  direction  with  great  exactitude. 
We  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  blew  from  the 
N.E.  or  E.X.E.  This  is  quite  in  hnrmony  with  the 
natural  sense  of  EvpaKvXwv  ( Etiroaquilo , Vulg.), 
which  is  regarded  ns  the  true  reading  by  Bentley, 
and  is  found  in  some  of  the  best  MSS. ; but  we  arc 
disposed  to  adhere  to  the  Received  Text. 

Eu'tychuB,  a youth  at  Troas  (Acts  xx.  9),  who 
sitting  in  a window,  and  having  fallen  asleep  while 
St.  Paul  was  discoursing  far  into  the  night,  fell 
from  the  thiid  story,  and  being  taken  up  dead,  was 
miraculously  restored  to  life  by  the  Apostle. 

Evangelist.  The  constitution  of  the  Apostolic 
Church  included  an  order  or  body  of  men  known  as 
Evangelists.  The  meaning  of  the  name,  “ The  pub- 
lishers of  glad  tidings,”  seems  common  to  the  work 
of  the  Christian  ministry  generally,  yet  in  Eph.  iv. 
11,  the  **  evangelists”  appear  on  the  one  hand 
after  the  “ apostles  ” and  “ prophets;”  on  the  other 
before  the  “ pastors  ” and  “ teachers.”  This  pas- 
sage accordingly  would  lead  us  to  think  of  them  as 
standing  between  the  two  other  groups  — sent  forth 
as  missionary  preachers  of  the  Gospel  by  the  first, 
and  as  such  preparing  the  way  for  the  labours  of 
the  second.  The  same  inference  would  seem  to 
follow  the  occurrence  of  the  word  as  applied  to 
Philip  in  Acts  xxi.  8.  It  follows  from  what  has 
boon  said  that  the  calling  of  the  Evangelist  is  the 
proclamation  of  the  glad  tidings  to  those  who  have 
not  known  them,  rather  than  the  instruction  and 
pastoral  care  of  those  who  have  believed  and  been 
baptised.  It  follows  also  that  the  name  denotes  a 
work  rather  than  an  order.  The  Evangelist  might 
or  might  not  be  a Bishop-Elder  or  a Deacon.  The 
Apostles,  so  far  as  they  evangelized  (Acts  viii. 
25,  xiv.  7 ; 1 Cor.  i.  17),  might  claim  the  title, 
though  there  were  many  Evangelists  who  were  not 
Apostles.  Theodoret  describes  the  Evangelists  as 
travelling  missionaries.  The  account  given  by 
Eusebius,  though  somewhat  rhetorical  and  vague, 
gives  prominence  to  the  idea  of  itinerant  missionary 
preaching.  If  the  Gospel  was  a written  book,  aiu 
the  office  of  the  Evangelists  was  to  read  or  distri 
bute  it,  then  the  writers  of  such  books  were  hcct 
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THE  Evangelists.  In  later  liturgical  lan- 
guage the  word  was  applied  to  the  reader  of  the 
Gospel  for  the  day. 

Ere,  the  name  given  in  Scripture  to  the  first 
woman.  The  account  of  Eve’s  creation  is  found  at 
Gen.  ii.  21,  22.  Various  explanations  of  this  nar- 
rative have  been  offered.  Perhaps  that  which  we 
are  chiefly  intended  to  learn  from  it  is  the  founda- 
tion upon  which  the  onion  between  man  and  wife 
is  built,  viz.  identity  of  nature  and  oneness  of 
origin.  Through  the  subtlety  of  the  serpent,  Eve 
was  beguiled  into  a violation  of  the  one  command- 
ment which  had  been  imposed  upon  her  and  Adam. 
The  different  aspects  under  which  Eve  regarded  her 
mission  as  a mother  are  seen  in  the  names  of  her 
sons.  The  Scripture  account  of  Eve  closes  with  the 
tilth  of  Seth. 

E'vi,  one  of  the  five  kings  or  princes  of  Midian, 
slain  by  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxxi.  8 ; Josh.  xiii. 
2i). 

E vil-Mer 'odach  (2  K.  xrv.  27)  according  to 
Berosus  and  Abydenus,  was  the  son  and  successor  of 
Nebuchadnezzar.  He  reigned  but  a short  time, 
having  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  B.C.  561,  and  being  himself  succeeded  by 
Neriglissar  in  B.C.  559.  At  the  end  of  this  brief 
space  Evil-Nlerodach  was  murdered  by  Neriglissar. 

Excommunication.  Excommunication  is  a power 
founded  upon  a right  inherent  in  all  religious  so- 
cieties, and  is  analogous  to  the  powers  of  capital 
punishment,  banishment,  and  exclusion  from  mem- 
bership. which  are  exercised  by  political  and  muni- 
cipal bodies.-— I,  Jewish  Excommunication. — The 
Jewish  system  of  excommunication  was  threefold. 
For  a first  offence  a delinquent  was  subjected  to 
the  penalty  of  Niddni.  The  twenty-four  offences 
for  which  it  was  inflicted  are  various,  and  range  in 
beinousness  from  the  offence  of  keeping  a fierce  dog 
to  that  of  taking  God’s  name  in  vain.  The  offender 
was  6rst  cited  to  appear  in  court ; and  if  he  refused 
to  appear  or  to  make  amends,  his  sentence  was  pro- 
nounced. The  term  of  this  punishment  was  thirty 
days  ; and  it  was  extended  to  a second  and  to  a third 
thirty  days  when  necessary.  If  at  the  end  of  that 
time  the  offender  was  still  contumacious,  he  was 
subjected  to  the  second  excommunication  termed 
CAerero,  a word  meaning  something  devoted  to  God 
(Lev.  xxvii.  21,  28 ; Ex.  xxii.  20  [19] ; Num.  xviii. 
14).  Severer  penalties  were  now  attached.  The 
sentence  was  delivered  by  a court  of  ten,  and  was 
accompanied  by  a solemn  malediction.  Lastly  fol- 
lowed ShammdthA,  which  was  an  entire  cutting  off 
from  the  congregation.  It  has  been  supposed  by 
some  that  these  two  latter  foiins  of  excommunica- 
tion were  undistinguishable  fiom  each  other.  The 
punishment  of  excommunication  is  not  appointed 
by  the  Law  of  Moses.  It  is  founded  on  the  natural 
right  of  self-protection  which  all  societies  enjoy. 
The  case  of  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  (Num. 
xvi.),  the  curse  denounced  on  Meroz  (Judg.  v.  23), 
the  commission  and  proclamation  of  Ezra  (vii.  26, 
x.  8),  and  the  reformation  of  Nehemiah  (xiii.  25), 
are  appealed  to  by  the  Talmudists  as  precedents  by 
which  their  proceedings  are  regulated.  In  the  New 
Testament,  Jewish  excommunication  is  brought  pro- 
minently before  us  in  the  case  of  the  man  that  was 
bom  blind  (John  ix.).  The  expressions  here  used 
refer,  no  doubt,  to  the  first  form  of  excommunica- 
tion, or  Niddui.  In  Luke  vi.  22,  it  has  been 
thought  that  our  Lord  referred  specifically  to  tiro 
three  forms  of  Jewish  excommunication  : “ Blessed 
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are  ye  when  men  shall  hate  you,  and  when  they 
shall  separate  you  from  their  company,  and  shall 
reproach  you,  and  cast  out  your  name  as  evil,  for 
the  Son  of  Man’s  sake.”  The  three  words  very 
accurately  express  the  simple  separation,  the  addi- 
tional malediction,  and  the  final  exclusion  of  niddui, 
c/icrem,  and  shamm&tha.— II.  Christian  Excom- 
munication.— Excommunication,  as  exercised  by  the 
Christian  Church,  is  not  merely  founded  on  the 
natural  right  possessed  by  all  societies,  nor  merely 
on  the  example  of  the  Jewish  Church  and  nation. 
It  was  instituted  by  our  Lord  (Matt,  xviii.  15,  181, 
and  it  was  practised  and  commanded  by  St.  Paul 
(1  Tim.  i.  20  ; 1 Cor.  v.  11  ; Tit.  iii.  10).  In  the 
Epistles  we  find  St.  Paul  frequently  claiming  the 
right  to  exercise  discipline  over  his  converts  (comp. 

2 Cor.  i.  23,  xiii.  10).  In  two  cases  we  find  him 
exercising  this  authority  to  the  extent  of  cutting  off 
offenders  from  the  Church.  What  is  the  full  mean- 
ing of  the  expression,  “ deliver  unto  Satan,”  is 
doubtful.  All  agree  that  excommunication  is  con- 
tained in  it,  but  whether  it  implies  any  further 
punishment,  inflicted  by  the  extraordinary  powers 
committed  specially  to  the  Apostles,  has  been  ques- 
tioned. Introduction  into  the  Church  is,-  in  St. 
Paul’s  mind,  a translation  from  the  kingdom  rind 
power  of  Satan  to  the  kingdom  and  government 
of  Christ.  This  being  so,  he  could  hardly  more 
naturally  describe  the  effect  of  excluding  a man 
from  the  Church  than  by  the  words,  “ deliver  him 
unto  Satan.”— Apostolic  Precept. — In  addition  to 
the  claim  to  exercise  discipline,  and  its  actual  exer- 
cise in  the  form  of  excommunication,  by  the  Apostles, 
we  find  Apostolic  precepts  directing  that  discipline 
should  be  exercised  by  the  rulers  of  the  Church, 
and  that  in  some  cases  excommunication  should  be 
resorted  to  (2  Tliess.  iii.  14) ; Rom.  xvi.  17  ; Gal. 
v.  12  ; 1 Tim.  vi.  3;  Tit.  iii.  10;  2 John  10; 

3 John  10 ; Rev.  ii.  20).  There  are  two  passages 
still  more  important  to  our  subject  (Gal.  i.  8,  9 ; 
1 Cor.  xvi.  22).  It  has  been  supposed  that  these 
two  expressions,  “ let  him  be  Anathema,”  “ let 
him  be  Anathema  Maranatha,”  refer  respectively  to 
the  two  later  stages  of  Jewish  excommunication — 
the  cherem  and  the  shammdtha.— Restoration  to 
Communion. — Two  cases  of  excommunication  are 
related  in  Holy  Scripture  ; and  in  one  of  them  the 
restitution  of  the  offender  is  specially  recounted 
(2  Cor.  ii.).—  The  Nature  of  Excommunication  is 
made  more  evident  by  these  acts  of  St.  Paul  than 
by  any  investigation  of  Jewish  practice  or  of  the 
etymology  of  words.  We  thus  find,  (1)  that  it  is  a 
spiritual  penalty,  involving  no  temporal  punishment, 
except  accidentally ; (2)  that  it  consists  in  separation 
from  the  communion  of  the  Church ; (3)  that  its 
object  is  the  good  of  the  sufferer  ( 1 Cor.  v.  5),  and 
the  protection  of  the  sound  membere  of  the  Church 
(2  Tim.  iii.  17);  (4)  that  its  subjects  are  those 
who  are  guilty  of  heresy  (1  Tim.  i.  20),  or  gross 
immorality  (1  Cor.  v.  1);  (5)  that  it  is  inflicted  by 
the  authority  of  the  Church  at.  large  (Matt,  xviii. 
18),  wielded  by  the  highest  ecclesiastical  officer 
(1  Cor.  v.  3;  Tit.  iii.  10);  (6)  that  this  officer’s 
sentence  is  promulgated  by  the  congregation  to 
which  the  offender  belongs  (1  Cor.  v.  4),  in  defer- 
ence to  his  superior  judgment  and  command  (2  Cor. 
ii.  9),  and  in  spite  of  any  opposition  on  the  part  of 
a minority  {lb.  6) ; (7)  that  the  exclusion  may  be 
of  indefinite  duration,  or  for  a period  ; (8)  that  its 
duration  may  be  abridged  at  the  discretion  and  by 
the  indulgence  of  the  person  who  has  imposed  the 
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penalty  {. b . 8);  (9)  that  penitence  is  the  condi- 
tion on  which  restoration  to  communion  is  granted 
(76.  7) ; (10)  that  the  sentence  is  to  be  publicly 
reversed  as  it  was  publicly  promulgated  (76.  10). 

Executioner.  The  Hebrew  word  describes,  in 
the  first  instance,  the  office  of  executioner,  and, 
secondarily,  the  general  duties  of  the  body-guard  of 
a monarch.  Thus  Potiphar  was  “ captain  of  tho 
executioners”  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36  ; see  margin).  That 
the  “captain  of  the  guard”  himself  occasionally 
performed  the  duty  of  an  executioner  nppears  from 
1 K.  ii.  25,  34.  Nevertheless  the  post  was  one  of 
high  dignity.  The  Greek  mrftcovAdTcup  (Mark  vi. 
27)  is  borrowed  from  the  Latin  speculator ; ori- 
ginally a military  spy  or  scout,  but  under  the 
emperors  transferred  to  the  body-guard. 

Exile.  [Captivity.] 

Ex  odus,  the  second  book  of  the  Law  or  Penta- 
teuch.—A.  Contents. — The  book  may  be  divided 
into  two  principal  parts:  I.  Historical,  i.  1-xviii. 
27  ; and  II.  Legislative,  xix.  1-xl.  38.  The  former 
of  these  may  be  subdivided  into  (1.)  the  preparation 
for  the  deliverance  of  Israel  from  their  bondage  in 
Egypt;  (2.)  the  accomplishment  of  that  deliverance. 
I.  (1.)  The  first  section  (i.  1-xii.  36)  contains  an 
account  of  the  following  particulars : — The  great 
increase  of  Jacob’s  posterity  in  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  their  oppression  under  a new  dynasty,  which 
occupied  the  throne  after  the  death  of  Joseph  (ch. 

i. );  the  birth,  education,  and  flight  of  Moses  (ii.)  ; 

his  solemn  call  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  people 
(iii.  1-iv.  17),  and  his  return  to  Egypt  in  con- 
sequence (iv.  18-31);  his  first  ineffectual  attempt 
to  prevail  upop  Pharaoh  to  let  the  Israelites  go, 
which  only  resulted  in  an  increase  of  their  burdens 
(v.  1-21)  ; a further  preparation  of  Moses  and  Aaron 
for  their  otf.ee,  together  with  the  account  of  their 
genealogies  (v.  22-vii.  7);  the  successive  signs 
and  wonders,  by  means  of  which  the  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  the  land  of  bondage  is  at  length  accom- 
plished, and  the  institution  of  the  Passover  (vii. 
8-xii.  36).  (2.)  A narrative  of  events  from  the 

departure  out  of  Egypt  to  the  arrival  of  the  Israel- 
ites at  Mount  Sinai.  II.  The  solemn  establishment 
of  the  Theocracy  on  Mount  Sinai.  This  book  in 
short  gives  a sketch  of  the  early  history  of  Israel  as 
a nation:  and  the  history  has  three  clearly  marked 
stages.  First  we  see  a nation  enslaved ; next  a 
nation  redeemed ; lastly  a nation  set  apart,  and 
through  the  blending  of  its  religious  and  political 
life  consecrated  to  the  sendee  of  God.— B.  Integrity. 
— According  to  von  Lengerke  (Kenaan,  Ixxxviii. 
xc.)  the  following  portions  of  the  book  belong  to 
the  originnl  or  Elohistic  document: — Chap.  i.  1-14, 

ii.  23-25,  vi.  2— vii.  7,  xii.  1-28,  37,  38,  40-51 
(xiii.  1,  2,  perhaps),  xvi.,  xix.  1,  xx.,  xxv.-xxxi., 
xxxv.-xl.  Knobel,  the  most  recent  writer  on  the 
subject,  in  the  introduction  to  his  commentary  on 
Exodus  and  Leviticus,  has  sifted  these  books  still 
more  carefully,  and  with  regard  to  many  passages 
has  formed  a different  judgment.  A mere  com- 
parison of  the  two  lists  of  passages  selected  by  these 
different  writers  as  belonging  to  the  original  docu- 
ment is  sufficient  to  show  how  very  uncertain  all 
such  critical  processes  must  be.  On  the  whole  there 
seems  much  reason  to  doubt  whether  critical  acumen 
will  ever  be  able  plausibly  to  distinguish  between 
the  original  and  the  supplement  in  the  book  of 
Exodus.  There  is  nothing  indeed  forced  or  impro- 
bable in  the  supposition,  either  that  Moses  himself 
incorporated  in  his  memoirs  ancient  tradition  whe- 
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ther  oral  or  written,  or  that  a writer  later  than 
Moses  made  use  of  materials  left  by  the  great  legis- 
lator in  a somewhat  fragmentary  form.  We  shali 
give  reasons  hereafter  for  concluding  that  the  Pen- 
tateuch in  its  present  form  was  not  altogether  the 
work  of  Moses.  [Pentateuch.]  For  the  present 
it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that,  even  admitting  th? 
hand  of  on  editor  or  compiler  to  be  visible  in  the 
book  of  Exodus,  it  is  quite  impossible  accurately  to 
distinguish  the  documents  from  each  other,  or  from 
his  own  additions.— C.  Credibility. — Almost  every 
historical  fact  mentioned  in  Exodus  has  at  some 
time  or  other  been  called  iu  question.  But  it  is 
certain  that  all  investigation  has  hitherto  tended 
only  to  establish  the  veracity  of  the  naira  tor.  A 
comparison  with  other  writers  and  an  examination 
of  the  monuments  confirm,  or  at  least  do  not  con- 
tradict, the  most  material  statements  of  this  book 
Thus,  for  instance,  Manetho’s  story  of  the  Hyksos 
points  at  least  to  some  early  connexion  between  the 
Israelites  and  the  Egyptians,  and  is  corroborative 
of  the  fact  implied  iu  the  Pentateuch  that,  at  the 
time  of  the  Israelitish  sojourn,  Egypt  was  ruled  by 
a foreign  dynasty.  Manetho  speaks,  too,  of  strangers 
from  the  east  who  occupied  the  eastern  port  of 
Lower  Egypt.  And  his  nccount  shows  that  the 
Israelites  had  become  a numerous  and  formidable 
people.  According  to  Ex.  xii.  37,  the  number  of 
men,  besides  womeu  and  children,  who  left  Egypt 
was  600,000.  This  would  give  for  the  whole  nation 
about  two  millions  and  a half.  There  is  no  doubt 
some  difficulty  iu  accounting  for  this  immense  in- 
crease, if  we  suppose  (as  ou  many  accounts  seems 
probable)  that  the  actual  residence  of  the  childreu 
of  Israel  was  only  215  years.  We  must  remember 
indeed  that  the  number  who  went  into  Egypt  with 
Jacob  was  considerably  more  than  “ threescore  and 
ten  souls”  [see  CHRONOLOGY]  ; we  must  also  take 
into  account  the  extraordinary  fruitfulness  of  Egypt 
(concerning  which  all  writers  are  agreed),  and  espe- 
cially of  that  part  of  it  in  which  the  Israelites  dwelt. 
Still  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  we  could  allow 
430  years  for  the  increase  of  the  nation  rather  than 
any  shorter  period.  According  to  EXj  Wette  the 
stoiy  of  Moses'  birth  is  mythical,  and  arises  from 
an  attempt  to  account  etymologically  for  his  name. 
As  regards  the  etymology  of  the  name,  there  can  be 
very  little  doubt  that  it  is  Egyptian,  and  if  so,  the 
author  has  either  played  upon  the  name  or  is  mis- 
taken in  his  philology.  Other  objections  are  of  a 
very  arbitrary  kind.  The  ten  plagues  are  phy- 
sically, many  of  them,  what  might  be  expected  iu 
Egypt,  although  in  their  intensity  and  in  their  rapid 
succession  they  are  clearly  supernatural.  The  insti- 
tution of  the  Passover  (ch.  xii.)  has  been  subjected 
to  severe  criticism.  This  has  also  been  called  a 
mythic  fiction.  The  critics  rest  mainly  on  the 
difference  between  the  directions  given  for  the  ob- 
servance of  this  the  first,  and  those  given  for  sub- 
sequent passovers.  But  there  is  no  reason  why, 
considering  the  veiy  remnikable  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  instituted,  the  first  Passover  should 
not  have  had  its  own  peculiar  solemnities,  or  why 
instructions  should  not  then  have  been  given  for 
a somewhat  different  observance  for  the  future. 
[Passover.]  In  minor  details  the  writer  shows  a 
remarkable  acquaintance  with  Egypt.  Many  other 
facts  have  been  disputed,  such  as  the  passage  of  the 
Red  .Sea,  the  giviug  of  the  manna,  &c.  But  respect- 
ing these  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  other  articles  m 
which  they  arc  discussed.  [The  Exodus  • MaNNA  , 
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Tut  Eid  Sea.]— D.  The  authorship  and  date  of 
tie  book  trt  discussed  under  PENTATEUCH. 

Ixodoj,  the.  1.  Date. — A preponderance  of 
eJnw  is  in  tarour  of  the  year  B.c.  1652.  The 
Wonal  questions  connected  with  this  date  are 
acred  und'T  Egypt.  Hales  places  the  Exodus 
U.1648,  L'sher  B.C.  1491,  and  Bunsen  B.C.  1320. 
-i  History. — The  history  of  the  Exodus  itself 
.3mdc*s  with  the  dose  of  that  of  the  Ten  Plagues. 
Tusra  or  Egypt.]  In  the  night  in  which, 
a adn-eh:,  the  firstborn  were  slain  (Ex.  xii.  29), 
ftcieh  urged  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  (ver. 
31, 32).  They  at  once  set  forth  from  Kameses 
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(ver.  37,  39),  apparently  during  the  night  (ver. 
42),  but  towards  morning,  on  the  15th  day  of  the 
first  month  (Num.  xxxiii.  S).  They  made  three 
journeys  and  encamped  by  the  Red  Sea.  Here 
Pharaoh  overtook  them,  and  the  great  miracle  oc- 
curred by  which  they  were' saved,  while  the  pursuer 
and  his  army  were  destroyed.— 3.  Geography. — 
The  following  points  must  be  settled  exactly  or 
approximately : — the  situation  of  the  Land  of  Go- 
shen, the  length  of  each  day’s  march,  the  position 
of  the  first  station  (Ramescs),  and  the  direction  of 
the  journey.  The  Land  of  Goshen  must  have  been 
an  outer  eastern  province  of  Lower  Egypt.  The 
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setting  out  from  a town  of  Goshen,  made 
tvo  ixri  journey  towards  the  Red  Sea,  and  then 
the  wilderness,  a day’s  journey  or  less  from 
w.  They  could  only  therefore  have  gone  by  the 
iiLfr  cow  calltd  the  Wadi-t-  Tumeyldt,  for  every 
rtser  cultivated  or  cultivable  tract  is  too  far  from 
Red  Sea.  It  is  not  difficult  to  fix  very  nearly 
length  of  each  day’s  march  of  the  Israelites.  As 
*■*1  hid  with  them  women,  children,  and  cattle,  it 
be  supposed  that  they  went  more  than  fifteen 
^det  daily ; at  the  same  time  it  is  unlikely  that 
t-vr  fell  far  short  of  this.  The  three  journeys  would 
therefore  give  a distance  of  about  forty-five  miles. 
Tl*rt  leans,  however,  to  have  been  a deflexion  from 


a direct  course,  so  that  we  cannot  consider  the  whole 
distance  from  the  starting-point,  Raineses,  to  the 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea  as  much  more  than  about 
thirty  miles  in  a direct  line.  Measuring  from  the 
ancient  western  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  due  east 
of  the  Wddi-t-  Tumeyldt,  a distance  of  thirty  miles 
in  a direct  line  places  the  site  of  Rameses  near  the 
mound  called  in  the  present  day  T.l-  Abbdsceyeh, 
not  far  from  the  western  end  of  the  valley.  After 
the  first  day’s  journey  the  Israelites  encamped  at 
Succoth  (Ex.  xii.  37,  xiii.  20;  Num.  xxxiii.  5,  6). 
This  was  probably  a mere  resting-place  of  caravans, 
or  a military  station,  or  else  a town  named  from 
one  of  the  two.  Obviously  such  a name  is  very 
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difficult  of  identification.  The  next  camping-place 
was  Etham,  the  position  of  which  may  be  very 
nearly  fixed  in  consequence  of  its  oeing  described 
as  “ in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness”  (Ex.  xiii.  20  ; 
Num.  xxxiii.  6,  7).  It  is  reasonable  to  place  Etham 
where  the  cultivable  land  ceases,  near  the  Seba  Bidr, 
or  Seven  Wells,  about  three  miles  from  the  western 
side  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  After  leaving 
Etham  the  direction  of  the  route  changed.  The 
Israelites  were  commanded  “ to  turn  and  encamp 
before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol  and  the  sea, 
over  against  Baal-zcphon  ” (Ex.  xiv.  2).  We  do  not 
venture  to  attempt  the  identification  of  the  places 
mentioned  in  the  narrative  with  modem  sites. 
Nothing  but  the  discovery  of  ancient  Egyptian 
namos,  and  their  positive  appropriation  to  such 
sites,  could  enable  us  to  do  so.  Tne  actual  passage 
of  the  sea  forms  the  subject  of  another  article. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  direction  was  from 
the  west  to  the  east,  and  that  the  breadth  at  the 
place  of  crossing  was  great,  since  the  whole  Egyptian 
army  perished.  Prof.  Lepsius  attempts  to  identify 
Rameses  with  the  ancient  Egyptian  site  now  called 
Aboo-Kesheyd,  about  eight  miles  flom  the  old  head 
of  the  gulf.  [1'amf.sf.s.] 

Exorcist.  The  use  of  the  term  exorcists  in  Acts 
xix.  13  cou firms  what  we  know  from  other  sources 
;is  to  the  common  practice  of  exorcism  amongst  the 
Jews.  That  some,  at  least,  of  them  not  only  pre- 
tended to,  but  possessed,  the  power  of  exorcising, 
appeare  by  our  Lord’s  admission  when  he  asks  the 
Pharisees,  “ If  I by  Beelzebub  cast  out  devils,  by 
whom  do  your  disciples  cast  them  out?’*  (Matt, 
xii.  27).  What  means  were  employed  by  real 
exorcihts  we  are  not  informed.  David,  by  playing 
skilfully  on  a harp,  procured  the  temporary  de- 
parture of  the  evil  spirit  which  troubled  Saul  (1 
Sam.  xvi.  23).  Justin  Martyr  has  an  interesting 
suggestion  as  to  the  possibility  of  a Jew  successfully 
exorcising  a devil,  by  employing  the  name  of  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob.  But  he  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  Jewish  exorcists,  as  a class,  had 
sunk  down  to  the  superstitious  rites  and  usages  of 
the  heathen.  It  was  the  profane  use  of  the  name 
of  Jesus  as  a mere  charm  or  spell  which  led  to  the 
disastrous  issue  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(xix.  13-16).  The  power  of  casting  out  devils  was 
bestowed  by  Christ  while  on  earth  upon  the  apostles 
(Matt.  x.  8)  and  the  seventy  disciples  (Luke  x. 
17-19),  and  was,  according  to  His  promise  (Mark 
xvi.  17),  exercised  by  believers  after  His  Ascension 
(Acts  xvi.  18);  but.  to  the  Christian  miracle,  whe- 
ther as  performed  by  our  Lord  himself  or  by  His 
followers,  the  N.  T.  writers  never  apply  the  terms 
“ exorcise  ” or  “ exorcist.” 

Expiation.  [Sacrifice.] 

Ez’bai,  father  of  Naarai,  wno  was  one  of  David’s 
thirty  mighty  men  (1  Chr.  xi.  37). 

Ez  bon.  1.  Son  of  Gail,  and  founder  of  one  of 
the  Gadite  families  (Gen.  xlvi.  16  ; Num.  xxvi.  16). 
■—2.  Son  of  Bela,  the  son  of  Benjamin,  according  to 
1 Chr.  vii.  7. 

Ezcchi'as.  1.  1 Esd.  ix.  14 ; put  for  Jahaziah 
in  Ezr.  x.  15.— 2.  2 Esd.  vii.  40.  [HliZEKiAIJ.] 

Ezeci’as,  1 Esd.  ix.  43;  for  Hilkiah  in  the 
parallel  j«assage,  Neh.  viii.  4. 

Ezeki'as,  Led  us.  xlviii.  17,  22,  xlix.  4 ; 2 Macc. 
xv.  22;  Matt.  i.  9,  10.  [Hezekiah.] 

Ezekiel,  one  of  the  faur  greater  prophets.  He 
was  the  son  of  a priest  named  Buzi.  The  Rabbis 
absurdly  identify  Buzi  with  Jeremiah.  Another 


tradition  makes  Ezekiel  the  servant  of  Jeremiah. 
Unlike  his  predecessor  in  the  prophetic  office,  who 
gives  us  the  amplest  details  of  his  personal  history, 
Ezekiel  rarely  alludes  to  the  facts  of  his  own  life, 
and  W'e  have  to  complete  the  imperfect  picture  by 
the  colours  of  late  and  dubious  tradition.  He  was 
taken  captive  in  the  captivity  of  Jehoiachin,  eleven 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  He  was 
a member  of  a community  of  Jewish  exiles  who 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Chebar,  a “ river  ” or 
stream  of  Babylonia.  It  was  by  this  river  “ in  the 
land  of  the  Chaldaeans”  that  God’s  message  first 
reached  him  (i.  3).  His  call  took  place  “ in  the 
fifth  year  of  king  Jehoiacliin’s  captivity,”  B.c.  595 
(i.  2),  “ in  the  thirtieth  year  in  the  fourth  month.” 
The  latter  expression  is  very  uncertain.  It  now 
seems  generally  agreed  that  it  was  the  30th  year 
from  the  new  era  of  Nabopolnssar,  father  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, who  began  to  reign  B.c.  625.  The  use 
of  this  Chaldee  epoch  is  the  more  appropriate  as  the 
prophet  WTote  in  Babylonia,  and  he  gives  a Jewish 
chronology  in  ver.  2.  The  decision  of  the  question 
is  the  less  important  because  iu  all  other  places 
Ezekiel  dates  from  the  year  of  Jehoiachin’s  captivity 
(xxix.  17,  xxx.  20,  et  passim).  We  learn  from  an 
incidental  allusion  (xxiv.  18) — the  only  reference 
which  he  makes  to  his  personal  history — that  he 
was  married,  and  had  a house  (viii.  1)  in  his  place 
of  exile,  and  lost  his  wife  by  a sudden  and  unfore- 
seen stroke.  He  lived  in  the  highest  consideration 
among  his  companions  in  exile,  and  their  elders  con- 
sulted him  on  all  occasions  (viii.  1,  xi.  25,  xiv.  1, 
xx.  1,  &c.).  The  last  date  he  mentions  is  the  27th 
year  of  the  captivity  (xxix.  17),  so  that  his  mission 
extended  over  twenty-two  years,  during  part  of 
which  period  Daniel  was  probably  living,  and  already 
famous  (Ez.  xiv.  14,  xxviii.  3).  He  is  said  to  have 
been  murdered  in  Babylon  by  some  Jewish  prince 
whom  he  had  convicted  of  idolatry,  and  to  have 
been  buried  in  the  tomb  of  Shem  nud  Arphaxad,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  Tlie  tomb,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Jehoiachin,  was  shown  a few 
days’  journey  from  Bagdad.  But,  as  Havemick 
remarks,  “ by  the  side  of  the  scattered  data  of  his 
external  life,  those  of  his  internal  life  appear  so 
much  the  richer.”  He  was  distinguished  by  his 
stern  and  inflexible  energy  of  will  and  character; 
and  we  also  observe  a devoted  adherence  to  the  rites 
and  ceremonies  of  his  national  religion.  Ezekiel  is 
no  cosmopolite,  but  displays  everywhere  the  pecu- 
liar tendencies  of  a Hebrew  educated  under  Levitical 
training.  The  priestly  bias  is  always  visible.  We 
may  also  note  in  Ezekiel  the  absorbing  recognition 
of  his  high  calling  which  enabled  him  cheerfully  to 
endure  any  deprivation  or  misery,  if  thereby  he  may 
give  any  warning  or  lesson  to  bis  people  (iv.,  xxiv. 
15,  16,  &c.),  whom  he  so  ardently  loved  (ix.  8, 
xi.  13).  His  predictions  are  marvellously  varied. 
He  lias  instances  of  visioas  (viii. — ai.),  symbolical 
actions  (as  iv.  8),  similitudes  (xii.,  xv.),  parables 
(as  xvii.),  proverbs  (as  xii.  22,  xviii.  1 sq.)»  poems 
(as  xix.),  allegories  (as  xxiii.,  xxiv.V  open  prophecies 
(as  vi.,  vii.,  xx.,  &c.).  The  depth  of  his  matter, 
and  the  marvellous  nature  of  his  visions,  make  him 
occasionally  obscure.  Hence  his  prophecy  was  placed 
by  the  Jews  among  the  “ ti ensures,  ’ those  portions 
of  Scripture  which  (like  the  early  part  of  Genesis, 
and  the  Canticles)  were  not  allowed  to  be  read  till 
the  age  of  thirty.  The  Jews  classed  him  in  the 
very  highest  rank  of  prophets.— Of  the  authenticity 
of  Ezekiel’s  prophecy  there  has  been  do  real  dispute. 
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ktaacfh  a few  rash  critics  hare  raised  questions 
tboat  the  last  chapters,  even  suggesting  that  they 
c^t  hare  keen  written  by  a Samaritan,  to  incite 
•*  Jm  to  suffer  the  co-operation  in  rebuilding  the 
T«ipi?.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  great  parts — 
*r' which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  is  the  tuming- 
?not;  chapte  s L-xiiv.  contain  predictions  delivered 
leloe  that  erent,  and  xxv.-xlviii.  alter  it,  as  we  see 
:reo  mi.  2.  Again,  chapters  i.-xxxii.  are  mainly 
rtt.ual  with  correction,  denunciation,  and  reproof, 
vhik  the  remainder  deal  chiefly  in  consolation  and 
precise.  A parenthetical  section  in  the  middle  of 
bock  ^xxr.-xxxii.)  contains  a group  of  prophecies 
rcm>l  seven  foreign  nations,  the  septenary  arrange- 
e«I  bang  apparently  intentional.  Haver  nick 

crj*.  the  book  into  nine  sections,  distinguished  by 
tier  superscriptions,  as  follows: — I.  Ezekiel’s  call, 
j i-i.  15.  II.  The  general  carrying  out  of  the 
r-nassion,  iii-  16- vii.  III.  The  rejection  of  the 
ptoplt  because  of  their  idolatrous  worship,  viii.— xi. 
IT.  The  sins  of  the  age  rebuked  in  detail,  xii.-xix. 
T.  The  nature  of  the  judgment,  and  the  guilt 
*tiieh  caused  it,  xx.— xxiii.  VI.  The  meaning  of  the 
isw  ertmnencing  punishment,  xxiv.  VII.  God’s 
ol’oent  denounced  on  seven  heatlien  nations,  xxv.- 
:nu.  VIII.  Prophecies,  after  the  destruction  of 
jenalen,  concerning  the  future  condition  of  Israel, 
mLi.-ixxix.  IX.  The  glorious  consummation, 
A-ilriii.  There  are  no  direct  quotations  from 
Label  in  the  New  Testament,  but  in  the  Apoca- 
frpw  there  are  many  parallels  and  obvious  allusions 
t.  the  later  chapters  (xl.-xlviii.). 

the  Stone.  A well-known  stone  in  the 
^bboerhood  of  Saul’s  residence,  the  scene  of  the 
po-Tag  of  David  and  Jonathan  when  the  former 
lailr  dad  from  the  court  (l  Sam.  xx.  19). 

I «em,  one  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  29). 

E««r.  1.  A son  of  Ephraim,  who  was  slain  by 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Gath,  while  engaged 
a a foray  on  their  cattle  (\  Chr.  vii.  21).— 3.  A 
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priest  who  assisted  in  the  dedication  of  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  42).— 3.  Father 
of  Hushah  of  the  sons  of  Hur  (1  Chr.  iv.  4). 
Ezeri’as,  1 Esd.  viii.  1.  [Azariaii,  7.] 

Ezi  as,  l Esd.  viii.  2.  [Azariau;  AziEl.] 

Ezion-gaTier,  or  Ezion-geTjer  (Xum.  xxxiii.  35; 
Deut.  ii.  8 ; 1 K.  ix.  26,  xxii.  48 ; 2 Chr.  viii.  17), 
the  last  station  named  for  the  encampment  of  the 
Israelites  before  they  came  to  the  wilderness  of  Zin. 
A«x»rding  to  the  latest  map  of  Kiepert  it  stands  at 
Ain  el-Ghudyan , about  ten  miles  up  what  is  now  the 
dry  bed  of  the  Arabah,  but,  as  he  supposed,  was  then 
the  northern  end  of  the  gulf,  which  may  have  an- 
ciently had,  like  that  of  Suez,  a further  extension. 

Eznite,  the.  According  to  the  statement  of 
2 Sam.  xxiii.  8,  “ Adino  the  Eznite”  was  another 
name  for  “ Josheb-basshebeth  a Tachcomonite  (1 
Chr.  xi.  11  ; A.  V.  ‘the  Tachmonite  that  sate  in 
the  seat  chief  among  the  captains.”  The  passage 
is  most  probably  corrupt. 

Ez  ra.  1.  The  head  of  one  of  the  twenty-two 
courses  of  priests  which  returned  from  captivity 
with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  2).— 2.  A 
man  of  Judah.  The  name  occurs  in  the  obscure 
genealogy  of  1 Chr.  iv.  17.— 3.  The  famous  Scribe 
and  Priest,  descended  from  Hilkiah  the  high-priest 
in  Josiah’s  reign,  from  whose  younger  son  Azariah 
sprung  Seraiah,  Ezra’s  father,  quite  a different  per- 
son from  Seraiah  the  high-priest  (Ezr.  vii.  1).  All 
that  is  really  known  of  Ezra  is  contained  in  the  four 
last  chapters  of  the  book  of  Ezra  and  in  Neh.  viii. 
and  xii.  26.  From  these  passages  we  learn  that  he 
was  a learned  and  pious  priest  residing  at  Babylon 
in  the  time  of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The  origin 
of  his  influence  with  the  king  does  not  appear,  but 
in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  in  spite  of  the 
unfavourable  report  which  had  been  sent  by  Rehum 
and  Shimshai,  he  obtained  leave  to  go  to  Jerusalem, 
and  to  take  with  him  a company  of  Israelites, 
together  with  priests,  Levites,  singers,  porters,  and 
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Xethinim.  The  journey  of  Ezra  and  his  companions 
from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  took  just  lour  months; 
and  they  brought  tip  with  them  a large  free-will 
offering  of  gold  and  silver,  and  silver  vessels.  It 
appears  that  his  great  design  was  to  effect  a religious 
reformation  among  the  Palestine  Jews,  and  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  ob'ervntion  of  the  Law  of  Moses, 
from  which  they  had  grievously  declined.  His  first 
step,  accordingly,  was  to  enforce  a separation  from 
their  wives  upon  all  who  had  made  heathen  mar- 
riages, in  which  number  were  many  priests  and 
Levites,  as  well  as  other  Israelites.  This  was  effected 
in  little  more  than  six  months  after  his  arrival  at 
Jerusalem.  With  the  detailed  account  of  this 
important  transaction  Ezra’s  autobiography  ends 
abruptly,  and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  hint  till, 
13  years  afterwards,  in  the  20th  of  Artaxerxes,  wc 
find  him  again  at  Jerusalem  with  Nehemiah  44  the 
Tirshatha.”  It  seems  probable  that  after  lie  had 
effected  the  above-named  reformation,  nud  had  ap- 
pointed competent  judges  and  magistrates,  with 
authority  to  maintain  it,  he  himself  returned  to  the 
king  of  Persia.  The  functions  he  executed  under 
Ncheminh’s  government  were  purely  of  a priestly 
and  ecclesiastical  character.  But  in  such  he  filled 
the  first  place.  As  Ezra  is  not  mentioned  after 
Nehemiah’s  departure  for  Babylon  in  the  32nd 
Artaxerxes,  nnd  as  everything  fell  into  confusion 
during  Nehemiah’s  absence  (Nell,  xiii.),  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  Ezra  may  have  died  or  returned  to 
Babylon  before  that  year.  Josephus,  who  should 
be  our  next  best  authority  after  Scripture,  evidently 
knew  nothing  about  the  time  or  the  place  of  his 
death.  There  was  a strong  Jewish  tradition  that 
he  was  buried  in  Persia.  The  principal  works 
ascribed  to  him  by  the  Jews  are: — 1.  The  institu- 
tion of  the  Great  Synagogue.  2.  The  settling  the 
canon  of  Scripture,  and  restoring,  correcting,  nnd 
editing  the  whole  sacred  volume.  3.  The  intro- 
duction of  the  Chaldee  character  instead  of  the  old 
Hebrew  or  Samaritan.  4.  The  authorship  of  the 
books  of  Chronicles,  Ezra,  Nehemiah,  and,  some  add, 
Esther;  and,  many  of  the  Jews  say,  also  of  the 
books  of  Ezekiel,  Daniel,  nnd  the  twelve  prophets. 
5.  The  establishment  of  synagogues. 

Ex  'ra,  Book  of.  The  book  of  Ezra  is  manifestly 
a continuation  of  the  books  of  Chronicles.  Like 
these  books,  it  consists  of  the  contemporary  his- 
torical journals  kept  from  time  to  time,  which  were 
afterwards  strung  together,  and  either  abridged 
or  added  to,  as  the  case  required,  by  a later 
hand.  That  later  hand,  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  was 
doubtless  Ezra’s  own,  as  appears  by  the  four  last 
chapters,  ns  well  as  by  other  matter  inserted  in  the 
revious  chapters.  It  has  already  been  suggested 
Chronicles]  that  the  chief  portion  of  the  last 
chapter  of  2 Chr.  and  Ezr.  i.  may  probably  have 
been  written  by  Daniel.  The  evidences  of  this  in 
Ezr.  i.  must  now  be  given  more  fully.  Daniel 
passes  over  in  utter  silence  the  first  year  of  Cyrus, 
to  which  pointed  allusion  is  made  iu  Dan.  i.  21,  and 
proceeds  in  ch.  x.  to  the  third  year-  of  Cyrus.  But 
Kzr.  i.,  if  placed  between  Dan.  iz.  and  x.,  exactly 
tills  up  the  gap,  nnd  records  the  event  of  the  first 
year  of  Cyrus,  in  which  Daniel  was  so  deeply  in- 
terested. And  not  only  so,  but  the  manner  of  the 
record  is  exactly  Daniel’s.  The  giving  the  text  of 
the  decree,  ver.  2-4  (cf.  Dan.  iv.),  the  mention  of 
the  nnme  of  “ Mitlirednth  the  treasurer.”  ver.  8 
(cf.  Dan.  i.  3,  1 1),  the  allusion  to  the  sacred  vessels 
placed  by  Xebucliadnezzar  in  the  house  of  his  god, 
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ver.  7 (cf.  Dan.  l.  2),  the  giving  the  Chaldee  nnme 
of  Zerubbabel,  ver.  8,  11  (cf.  Dan.  i.  7),  nnd  the 
whole  locus  standi  of  the  narrator,  who  evidently 
wrote  at  Babylon,  not  at  Jerusalem,  are  all  circum- 
stances which  in  a marked  mannei  point  to  Daniel 
as  the  writer  of  Ezr.  i.  As  regards  Kzr.  ii.,  and  ns 
far  as  iii.  1,  it  is  found  (with  the  exception  of 
clerical  errors)  in  the  7th  ch.  of  Nehemiah,  where 
it  belongs  beyond  a shadow  of  doubt.  The  next 
portion  extends  from  iii.  2 to  the  end  of  ch.  vi. 
With  the  exception  of  one  large  explanatory  addition 
by  Ezra,  rxtending  from  iv.  6 to  23,  this  portion 
is  the  work  of  a writer  contemporary  with  Zerub- 
babel and  Jeshua,  and  an  eye-witness  of  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Temple  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Darius  Hysta-qus.  That  it  was  the  prophet  Haggai 
becomes  tolerably  sure  when  we  observe  further 
the  remarkable  coincidences  in  style.  Ezr.  iv.  6-23 
is  a paienthctic  addition  by  a much  Later  hand,  and, 
as  the  passage  most  clearly  shows,  made  in  the  reign 
of  Artaxerxes  Longimanus.  The  compiler  who  in- 
serted ch.  ii.,  a document  drawn  up  in  the  reign  ot 
Artaxerxes  to  illustrate  the  return  of  the  captives 
under  Zerubbabel,  here  inserts  a notice  of  two  his- 
torical facts— of  which  one  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
Xerxes,  and  the  other  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes — 
to  illustrate  the  opposition  offered  by  the  heathen  to 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus 
and  Cambyses.  The  last  four  chapters,  beginning 
with  ch.  vii.,  are  Ezra’s  own,  and  continue  the  his- 
tory after  a gap  of  fifty-eight  years — from  the  sixth 
of  Darius  to  the  seventh  of  Artaxerxes.  The  text 
of  the  book  of  Ezra  is  not  in  a good  condition. 
There  are  a good  many  palpable  corruptions  both 
in  the  names  and  numerals,  and  perhaps  in  some 
other  points.  It  is  written  partly  in  Hebrew,  nnd 
partly  in  Chaldee.  The  Chaldee  begins  at  iv.  8, 
and  continues  to  the  end  of  vi.  18.  The  letter  or 
decree  of  Artaxerxes,  vii.  12-26,  is  also  given  in  the 
original  Chaldee.  There  lias  never  been  any  doubt 
nbout  Ezra  being  canonical,  although  there  is  no 
quotation  from  it  in  the  N.  T.  The  period  covered 
by  the  book  is  eighty  years,  from  tlie  fiist  of  Cyrus, 
D.C.  536,  to  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  of  Artaxerxes, 
H.C.  456. 

Ex’rahite,  the,  a title  attached  to  two  persons— 
Ethan  (1  K.  iv.  31  ; Ps.  lxxxix.  title)  and  Heman 
(Ps.  lxxxviii.  title). 

Es'ri,  son  of  Chelub,  superintendent  of  King 
David’s  farm-labourers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  26). 


F 

Fable.  Taking  the  words  fable  and  parable,  not 
in  their  strict  etymological  meaning,  but  in  that 
which  has  been  stamped  upon  them  by  current 
usage,  looking,  ».  e.  at  the  Aesopic  fable  as  the  type 
of  the  one,  at  the  Pnrables  of  the  N.  T.  as  the 
type  of  the  other,  we  have  to  ask  (1.)  in  what  rela- 
tion they  stand  to  each  other,  as  instruments  of 
moral  teaching  ? (2.)  what  use  is  made  in  the  Bible 
of  this  or  of  that  form  ? Perhaps  the  most  satis- 
factory summing  up  of  the  chief  distinctive  fentuies 
of  each  is  to  be  found  in  the  following  extract  from 
Neander: — 44  The  parable  is  distinguished  from  the 
fable  by  this,  that,  iu  the  latter,  qualities,  or  acts 
of  a higher  class  of  beings  may  be  attributed  to  a 
lower  (c.  g.  those  of  men  to  brutes);  while  in  the 
former,  the  lower  sphere  is  kept  perfectly  distinct 
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from  that  which  it  seems  to  illustrate.  The  beings 
and  powers  thus  introduced  always  follow  the  law 
of  their  nature,  but  their  acts,  according  to  this 
law.  are  used  to  figure  those  of  a higher  race.” 
Of  the  fable,  as  thus  distinguished  from  the  Pa- 
rable, we  have  but  two  examples  in  the  Bible, 
( 1 .)  that  of  the  trees  choosing  their  king,  addressed 
by  Jotham  to  the  men  of  Shechem  (Judg.  ix.  8-15)  ; 
(2.)  that  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon  and  the  thistle,  as 
the  answer  of  Jehoash  to  the  challenge  of  Amaziah 
(2  K.  xir.  9).  The  appearance  of  the  fable  thus 
early  in  the  history  of  Israel,  and  its  entire  absence 
from  the  direct  teaching  both  of  the  O.  and  N.  T. 
are,  each  of  them  in  its  way,  significant.  Taking 
the  received  chronology,  the  fable  of  Jotham  was 
spoken  nbout  1209  D.c.  The  Arabian  traditions  of 
Lokm.in  do  not  assign  to  him  an  earlier  date  than 
that  of  David.  The  first  example  in  the  history  of 
Home  is  the  apologue  of  Menenius  Agrippa  B.C. 
494,  and  its  genuineness  has  been  questioned  on  the 
ground  that  the  fable  could  hardly  at  that  time  have 
found  its  wray  to  Latium.  The  land  of  Canaan 
is,  so  far  as  we  have  any  data  to  conclude  from,  the 
fatherland  of  fable.  The  absence  of  fables  from 
the  teaching  of  the  0.  T.  must  be  ascribed  to 
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their  want  of  fitness  to  be  the  media  of  the  truths 
w’hich  that  teaching  was  to  convey.  The  points  in 
which  brutes  or  inanimate  objects  present  analogic* 
to  man  nre  chiefly  those  which  belong  to  his  lower 
nature,  his  pride,  indolence,  cunning,  and  the  like. 
Hence  the  fable,  apart  from  the  associations  of  a 
grotesque  and  ludicrous  nature  which  gather  round 
it,  is  inadequate  as  the  exponent  of  the  higher 
truths  which  belong  to  man's  spiritual  life.  It 
may  serve  to  exhibit  the  relations  between  man 
and  man ; it  fails  to  represent  those  between  man 
and  God.  To  do  that  is  the  office  of  the  PARABLE. 
The  fables  of  false  teachers  claiming  to  belong  to 
the  Christian  church,  alluded  to  by  writers  of  the 
N.  T.  (1  Tim.  i.  4,  iv.  7 ; Tit.  i.  14 ; 2 Pet.  i.  16), 
do  not  appear  to  have  had  the  character  of  fables, 
properly  so  called. 

Fair  Havens,  a harbour  in  the  island  of  Crete 
(Acts  xxvil.  8),  not  mentioned  in  any  other  ancient 
writing.  Though  not  mentioned  by  classical  writers, 
it  is  still  known  by  its  own  Greek  name.  I.asaea 
too  has  recently  been  most  explicitly  discovered. 
In  fact  Fair  Havens  appears  to  have  been  practically 
its  harbour.  These  places  are  situated  four  or  five 
miles  to  the  E.  of  Cape  Matnla,  which  is  the  most 
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conspicuous  headland  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  and 
immediately  to  the  W.  of  which  the  coast  trends 
suddenly  to  the  N. 

Fain,  a word  which  occurs  only  in  Ez.  xxvii. 
and  there  no  less  than  seven  times  (ver.  12,  14,  16, 
19,  22,  27,  33):  in  the  last  of  these  verses  it  is 
ivndered  “ wares,”  and  this  we  believe  to  be  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  throughout. 

Fallow-deer  (Heb.  yachm&r).  The  Heb.  word, 
which  is  mentioned  only  in  Deut.  xir.  5 and  in 
1 K.  iv.  23,  appears  to  point  to  the  Antilope  bubali*. 
Kilto  refers  the  name  to  the  Oryx  leucoryx.  We 
have  little  doubt  but  that  the  yactun&r  of  the  Ileb. 
.'Scriptures  denotes  the  bekker-cl-wash,  or  “ wild  ox,” 
ot'  Barbary  and  N.  Africa.  (See  drawing  on  p.  266.) 


Famine.  When  the  sweet  influences  of  the 
Pleiades  are  bound,  and  the  bands  of  Scorpio  canno: 
be  loosed,  then  it  is  that  famines  generally  prevail 
in  the  lands  of  the  Bible.  In  Egypt  a deficiency  in 
the  rise  of  the  Nile,  with  drying  winds,  produces 
the  same  results.  The  famines  recorded  in  the 
Bible  are  traceable  to  both  these  phenomena  ; and 
we  generally  find  that  Egypt  was  resorted  to  when 
scarcity  afflicted  Palestine.  In  the  whole  of  Syria 
and  Arabia,  the  fruits  of  the  earth  must  ever  be 
dependent  on  rain ; the  watersheds  having  few  large 
springs,  and  the  small  rivers  not  being  sufficient  for 
the  irrigation  of  even  the  level  lauds.  If  therefore 
the  heavy  rains  of  November  and  December  fail, 
the  sustenance  of  the  people  is  cut  off  in  the  parch- 
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ing  di-ought  of  harvest-time,  when  the  country  is 
almost  devoid  of  moisture.  Egypt,  again,  owes  all 
its  fertility — a fertility  that  gained  for  it  the  striking 
comparison  to  the  “ garden  of  the  Lord  ” — to  its 
mighty  river,  whose  annual  rise  inundates  nearly 
the  whole  land  and  renders  its  cultivation  an  easy 
certainty.  The  causes  of  dearth  and  famine  in 
Egypt  are  occasioned  by  defective  inundation,  pre- 
ceded and  accompanied  and  followed  by  prevalent 
easterly  and  southerly  winds.  The  first  famine  re- 
corded in  the  Bible  is  that  of  Abraham  after  he  had 
pitched  his  tent  on  the  east  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xii.  10). 
We  may  conclude  that  this  famine  was  extensive, 
although  this  is  not  quite  proved  by  tbe  fact  of 
Abraham’s  going  to  Egypt ; for  on  the  occasion  of 
the  second  famine,  in  the  days  of  Isaac,  this  patriarch 
found  refuge  with  Abimelech  king  of  the  Philistines 
in  Genu*  (Gen.  xxvi.  1 sq.).  We  hear  no  more  of 
times  of  scarcity  until  the  great  famine  of  Egypt 
which  “ was  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth.”  the 
* famine  of  Joseph  is  discussed  in  art.  Egypt,  so  far 
as  Joseph’s  history  and  policy  is  concerned.  It  is 
only  necessary  here  to  consider  its  physical  charac- 
teristics. We  have  mentioned  the  chief  causes  of 
aunines  in  Egypt : this  instance  differs  in  the  pro- 
vidential recui-rence  of  seven  years  of  plenty,  whereby 
Joseph  was  enabled  to  provide  against  the  coming 
dearth,  and  to  supply  not  only  the  population  of 
Egypt  with  com,  but  those  of  the  surrounding 
countries  (Gen.  xii.  53-57).  The  modern  history 
of  Egypt  throws  some  curious  light  on  these  ancient 
records  of  famines ; and  instances  of  their  recur- 
rence may  be  cited  to  assist  us  in  understanding 
their  course  and  extent.  The  most  remarkable 
famine  was  that  of  the  reign  of  the  Katimee  Kha- 
leefeh,  El-Mustansir  billdh,  which  is  the  only  in- 
stance on  record  of  one  of  seven  years'  duration  in 
Egypt  sin**  the  time  of  Joseph  (a.h.  457-464, 
A.D.  J 064-1071).  This  famine  exceeded  in  severity- 
all  others  of  modern  times,  and  was  aggravated  by 
the  anarchy  which  then  ravaged  the  country.  Ve- 
hement drought  and  pestilence  continued  for  seven 
consecutive  years,  so  that  they  [the  people]  ate 
corpses,  ar.d  animals  that  died  of  themselves ; the 
cattle  perished ; a dog  was  sold  for  5 deenArs,  and 
a cat  for  three  deenArs  . . . and  an  ardebb  (about 
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5 bushels)  of  wheat  for  100  deenSrs,  and  then  it 
failed  altogether.  The  historian  adds,  that  all  the 
horses  of  the  Khaleefeh,  save  three,  perished,  and 
gives  numerous  instances  of  the  straits  to  which  the 
wretched  inhabitants  were  driven,  and  of  the  organ- 
ised  bands  of  kidnappers  who  infested  Cairo  and 
caught  passengers  in  the  streets  by  ropes  furnished 
with  hooks  and  let  down  from  the  houses.  The 
famine  of  Samaria  resembled  it  in  many  particulars ; 
and  that  very  briefly  recorded  in  2 K.  viii.  1,  2, 
affords  another  instance  of  one  of  seven  years.  In 
Arabia,  famines  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Farthing.  Two  names  of  coins  in  the  N.  T. 
are  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  this  word. — 1.  ko- 
dpdvrris,  qmdrans  (Matt.  v.  26  ; Mark  xii.  42),  a 
coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of  Our  Lord. 
It  was  equivalent  to  two  lepta  (A.  V.  “mites";. 
The  name  quadrans  was  originally  given  to  the 
quaiter  of  the  Homan  as,  or  piece  of  three  uncinc, 
therefore  also  called  teruncius. — 2.  luradpiov  (Matt, 
x.  29 ; Luke  xii.  6),  properly  a small  os,  assariwn, 
but  in  the  time  of  Our  Lord  used  as  the  Gr.  equi- 
valent of  the  Lat,  as.  The  rendering  of  the  Vulg. 
in  Luke  xii.  6 makes  it  probable  that  a single  coin 
is  intended  by  two  assaria. 

Fasts.— I.  One  fast  only  was  appointed  by  tire 
law,  that  on  the  day  of  Atoncmeut.  There  is  no 
mention  of  any  other  periodical  last  in  the  O.  T., 
except  in  Zech.  vii.  1-7,  viii.  19.  From  these  pas- 
sages it  appears  that  the  Jews,  during  their  cap- 
tivity, observed  four  annual  fasts,  in  the  fourth, 
fifth,  seventh,  and  tenth  months.  Zecliariah  simply 
distinguishes  the  fasts  by  the  months  in  which  they 
were  observed ; but  the  Mishna  and  S.  Jerome  give 
statements  of  certain  historical  events  which  they 
were  intended  to  commemorate : — The  fast  of  the 
fourth  month. — The  breaking  of  the  tables  of  the  law 
by  Moses  (Ex.  xxxii.),  and  the  storming  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  Hi.).  The  fast  of 
the  fifth  month. — The  return  of  the  spies,  &c, 
(Num.  xiii.,  xiv.),  the  temple  burnt  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  again  by  Titus ; and  the  ploughing  up 
of  the  site  of  the  temple,  with  the  capture  of  Betheiv 
The  fast  of  the  seventh  month. — The  complete  sack 
of  Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar  and  the  death  of 
Gedaliah  (2  If.  xxv.).  The  fa*t  of  the  tenth  month. 
— The  receiving  by  Ezekiel  and  the  other  captives 
in  Babylon  of  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. Some  other  events  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 
are  omitted  as  unimportant.  Of  those  here  stated 
several  could  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  fasts 
in  the  time  of  the  prophet.  The  number  of  annual 
fasts  in  the  present  Jewish  Calendar  has  been  mul- 
tiplied to  twenty-eight,  a list  of  which  is  given  by 
Relaud,— 11.  Public  fasts  were  occasionally  pro- 
claimed to  express  national  humiliation,  and  to  sup- 
plicate divine  favour.  In  the  case  of  public  danger, 
the  proclamation  appears  to  have  been  accompanied 
with  the  blowing  of  trumpets  (Joel  ii.  1-15 ; cf. 
Taanith , i.  6).  The  following  instances  are  recorded 
of  strictly  national  fasts : — Samuel  gathered  “ all 
Israel”  to  M{zpeh  and  proclaimed  a fast  (l  Sani. 
vii.  6)  ; Jehoshaphat  appointed  one  “ throughout  all 
Judah”  when  he  was  preparing  for  war  against 
Moab  and  Ammon  (2  Chr.  xx.  3) ; in  the  reign 
Jehoiakim,  one  was  proclaimed  for  “ all  the  |*ople 
in  Jerusalem  and  all  who  came  thither  out  of  the 
cities  of  Judah,”  when  the  prophecy  of  Jen-miah 
was  publicly  read  by  Baruch  (Jer.  xsxvi.  6-10;  cf. 
Baruch  i.  5) ; three  days  after  the  feast  of  1 aber- 
nacles,  when  the  second  temple  was  completed. 
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“ the  children  of  Israel  assembled  with  fasting  and 
with  sackcloth es  and  earth  upon  them”  to  hear  the 
Law  read,  and  to  confess  their  sins  (Neh.  ix.  1). 
There  are  references  to  general  fasts  in  the  Prophets 
(Joel  i.  14,  ii.  15;  Is.  lviii.),  and  two  are  noticed 
ia  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Macc.  iii.  46-47  ; 
2 Mace.  xiii.  10-12).  There  are  a coasiderable 
number  of  instances  of  cities  and  bodies  of  men 
ob-erving  fasts  on  occasions  in  which  they  were 
e- pec  tally  concerned.— III.  Private  occasional  fasts 
are  recognised  in  one  passage  of  the  Law  (Num.  xxx. 
13).  The  instances  given  of  individuals  lasting 
under  the  influence  of  grief,  vexation,  or  anxiety, 
are  numerous.— IV.  In  the  N.  T.  the  only  references 
to  the  Jewish  fasts  are  the  mention  of  “ the  Fast,”  in 
Acts  xxvii.  9 (generally  understood  to  denote  the 
Day  of  Atonement),  and  the  allusions  to  the  weekly 
fests  (Matt.  ix.  14 ; Mark  ii.  18;  Luke  v.  33,  xviii. 
12;  Acts  x.  30).  These  fasts  originated  some  time 
after  the  captivity.  They  were  observed  on  the 
second  and  fifth  days  of  the  week,  which  being  ap- 
pointed as  the  days  for  public  fasts,  seem  to  have 
been  selected  for  these  private  voluntary  fasts.— 
V.  The  Jewish  fasts  were  observed  with  various 
degrees  of  strictness.  Sometimes  there  was  entire 
abstinence  from  food  (Esth.  iv.  16,  &c.).  On  other 
occasions,  there  appears  to  have  been  only  a restric- 
tion to  a very  plain  diet  (Dan.  x.  3).  Rules  are 
given  in  the  Talmud  as  to  the  mode  iu  which  fasting 
is  to  be  observed  on  particular  occasions.  Those 
who  fasted  frequently  dressed  in  sackcloth  or  rent 
their  clothes,  put  ashes  on  their  head  and  went 
barefoot  (IK.  xxi.  27 ; Neh.  ix.  1 ; Ps.  xxxv.  13). 
—VI.  The  sacrifice  of  the  personal  will,  which  gives 
to  fasting  all  its  value,  is  expressed  in  the  old  term 
used  in  the  law,  afflicting  the  soul. 

Fat.  The  Hebrews  distinguished  between  the 
suet  or  pure  fat  of  an  animal,  and  the  fat  which  was 
intermixed  with  the  lean  (Neh.  viii.  10).  Certain 
restrictions  were  imposed  upon  them  in  reference  to 
the  former : some  parts  of  the  suet,  viz.,  about  the 
stomach,  the  entrails,  the  kidneys,  and  the  tail  of  a 
sheep,  which  grows  to  an  excessive  size  in  many 
eastern  countries,  and  produces  a large  quantity  of 
rich  tat,  were  forbidden  to  be  eaten  in  the  case  of 
animals  offered  to  Jehovah  in  sacrifice  (I.cv.  iii.  3, 
9,  17,  vii.  3,  23).  The  ground  of  the  prohibition 
was  that  the  fat  was  the  richest  part  of  the  animal, 
and  therefore  belonged  to  Him  (iii.  16).  The  pre- 
sentation of  the  fat  as  the  richest  purt  of  the  animal 
was  agreeable  to  the  dictates  of  natural  feeling,  and 
was  the  ordinary  practice  even  of  heathen  nations. 
The  burning  of  the  fat  of  sacrifices  was  particularly 
specified  in  each  kind  of  offering. 

Fat,  i.e.  Vat.  The  word  employed  in  the 
A . V.  to  translate  the  Hebrew  term  yeheb,  in  Joel 
ii.  24,  iii.  13  only.  The  word  commonly  used  for 
yekeb,  indiscriminately  with  gath,  is  “winepress” 
or  “ winefat,”  and  once  “ pressfat  ” (Hag.  ii.  1 6)  ; 
but  the  two  appear  to  be  distinct — gath  the  upper 
receptacle  or  “press”  in  which  the  grapes  were 
trodden,  and  yckeb  the  “ vat,”  on  a lower  level,  into 
which  the  juice  or  must  was  collected.  The  “ wine- 
press” and  “vats”  appear  to  have  been  excavated 
out  of  the  native  rock  of  the  hills  on  which  the 
vineyards  Iny. 

Father.  The  position  and  authority  of  the  father 
ns  the  head  of  the  family  is  expressly  assumed  and 
sanctioned  in  Scripture,  as  a likeness  of  that  of  the 
Almighty  over  His  creatures.  It  lies  of  course  at 
the  root  of  that  so-called  patriarchal  government 
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(Gen.  iii.  16  ; 1 Cor.  xi.  3),  which  was  introductory 
to  the  more  definite  systems  which  followed,  and 
which  in  part,  but  not  wholly,  superseded  it.  The 
father’s  blessing  was  regarded  us  conferring  special 
benefit,  but  his  malediction  special  injury,  on  those 
on  whom  it  fell  (Gen.  ix.  25,  27,  xxvii.  27-40, 
xlviii.  15,  20,  xlix.);  and  so  also  the  sin  of  a parent 
was  held  to  affect,  in  certain  cases,  the  welfare  of 
his  descendants  (2  K.  v.  27).  The  command  to 
honour  parents  is  noticed  by  St.  Paul  as  the  only 
one  of  the  Decalogue  which  bore  a distinct  promise 
(Ex.  xx.  12;  Eph.  vi.  2),  and  disrespect  towards 
them  was  condemned  by  the  Law  ns  one  of  the 
wont  of  crimes  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17;  1 Tim.  1,9). 
It  is  to  this  well  recognised  theory  of  parental 
authority  and  supremacy  that  the  very  various 
uses  of  the  term  “father”  in  Scripture  are  due. 
“ Fathers”  is  used  in  the  sense  of  seniors  (Acts  vii. 
2,  xxii.  1),  and  of  parents  in  general,  or  ancestors 
(Dan.  v.  2;  Jer.  xxvii.  7;  Matt,  xxiii.  30,  32). 
Among  Mohammedans  parental  authority  has  great 
weight  during  the  time  of  pupilage. 

Fathom.  [Measures.] 

Feasts.  [Festivals.] 

Felix,  a Roman  procurator  of  Judaea,  appointed 
by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  whose  freedman  he  was, 
on  the  banishment  of  Ventidius  Cumamis  in  a.i>. 
53.  Tacitus  states  that  Felix  and  Cumnnus  were 
joint  procurators ; Cumanus  having  Galilee,  and 
Felix,  .Samaria.  Felix  was  the  brother  of  Claudius’s 
powerful  freedman  Pallas.  He  ruled  the  province 
in  a mean,  cruel,  and  profligate  manner.  His  period 
of  office  was  full  of  troubles  and  seditions.  St.  Paul 
was  brought  before  Felix  in  Caesarea.  He  was  ie- 
manded  to  prison  and  kept  there  two  years,  in  hopes 
of  extorting  money  from  him  (Acts  xxiv.  26,  27). 
At  the  end  of  that  time  Porcius  Festus  [Fkstcs] 
was  appointed  to  supersede  Felix,  who,  on  his  return 
to  Rome,  was  accused  by  tire  Jews  in  Caesarea,  and 
would  have  suffered  the  penalty  due  to  his  atro- 
cities, had  not  his  brother  Pallas  prevailed  with  the 
Emperor  Nero  to  spare  him.  '1'his  was  probably 
in  the  year  60  A.D.  The  wife  of  Felix  was  Dru- 
silla,  daughter  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  the  former  wife 
of  Azizus  King  of  Emesa. 

Fenced  cities.  The  broad  distinction  between  a 
city  and  a village  in  Biblical  language  consisted  in 
the  possession  of  walls.  The  city  had  walls,  the  vil- 
lage was  unwalled,  or  had  only  a watchman’s  tower, 
to  which  the  villagers  resorted  in  times  of  dauger. 
A threefold  distinction  is  thus  obtained — 1.  cities; 
2.  unwalled  villages;  3.  villages  with  castles  or 
towers  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25).  The  district  east  of  the 
Jordan,  forming  the  kingdoms  of  Moab  and  Dashan, 
is  said  to  have  abounded  from  very  early  times  in 
castles  and  fortresses,  such  as  were  built  by  Uzzian 
to  protect  the  cattle,  and  to  repel  the  inroads  of 
the  neighbouring  tribes,  besides  umvallcd  towns 
( Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  9 ; Deut  iii.  5 ; 2 Chr.  xxvi.  10). 
The  fortifications  of  the  cities  of  Palestine,  thus 
regularly  “ fenced,”  consisted  of  one  or  more  walls 
crowned  with  battlemented  parapets,  having  towers 
at  regular  intervals  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5 ; Jcr.  xxxi. 
38),  on  which  in  later  times  engines  of  war  were 
placed,  and  watch  was  kept  by  day  and  night  iu 
time  of  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  9,  15;  Judg.  ix.  45; 
2 K.  ix.  17).  • The  gateways  of  fortified  towns 
were  also  fortified  and  closer!  with  strong  doora 
(Neh.  ii.  8,  iii.  3,  6,  &c.).  In  advance  of  the  wall 
there  appeals  to  have  been  sometimes  an  outwork 
(1  K.  xxi.  23;  2 bam.  xx.  15),  which  w.as  perhaps 
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either  a palisade  or  wall  lining  the  ditch,  or  a wall 
raised  midway  within  the  ditch  itself.  In  many 
towns  there  was  a keep  or  citadel  for  a last  resource 
to  the  defenders.  These  foils  were  well  furnished 
with  cisterns  (Acts  xxi.  34  ; 2 Macc.  v.  5).  But 
the  foilitied  places  of  Palestine  served  only  in  a few 
instances  to  check  effectually  the  progress  of  an  in- 
vading lorce,  though  many  instances  of  determined 
and  protracted  resistance  are  on  record,  as  of  Sa- 
maria for  three  years  (2  K.  xviii.  10),  Jerusalem 
(2  K.  xxv.  3)  for  four  months,  and  in  later  times 
of  Jotapata,  Gamala,  Machaerus,  Masada,  and  above 
nil  Jerusalem  itself,  the  strength  of  whose  defences 
drew  forth  the  admiration  of  the  conqueror  Titus. 
The  earlier  Egyptian  fortifications  consisted  usually 
of  a quadrangular  and  sometimes  double  wall  of 
sun-dried  brick,  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  often  fifty 
feet  in  height,  with  square  towers  at  intervals,  of 
the  same  height  as  the  walls,  both  crowned  with  a 
parapet,  and  a round-headed  battlement  in  shape 
like  a shield.  A second  lower  wall  with  toweis  at 
the  entrance  was  added,  distant  13  or  20  feet  from 
the  main  wall,  and  sometimes  another  was  made  of 
70  or  100  feet  in  length,  projecting  at  right  angles 
from  the  main  wall,  to  enable  the  defenders  to 
annoy  the  assailants  in  flank. 

Ferret,  one  of  the  unclean  creeping  things  men- 
tioned in  Lev.  xi.  30.  The  animal  referred  to  was 
probably  a reptile  of  the  lizard  tribe.  The  Rabbi- 
nical writere  seem  to  have  identified  this  animal 
with  the  hedgehog. 

Festivals.— I.  The  religious  times  ordained  in 
the  Law  fall  under  three  heads: — (1.)  Those  form- 
ally connected  with  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath ; 
(2.)  The  historical  or  great  festivals;  (3.)  The 
Day  of  Atonement.— (1.)  Immediately  connected 
with  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath  nre — ( a ) The 
weekly  Sabbath  itself.  (6)  The  seventh  new  moon  or 
Feast  of  Trumpets,  (c)  The  Sabbatical  Year,  (d) 
The  Year  of  Jubilee.— (2.)  The  great  feasts  are  : — 
(a)  The  Passover.  (6)  The  Feast  of  Pentecost,  of 
Weeks,  of  Wheat-harvest,  or,  of  tne  First-fruits, 
(c)  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  or  of  Ingathering. 
On  each  of  these  occasions  every  male  Israelite  was 
commanded  “ to  appear  before  the  Lord,”  that  is, 
to  attend  in  the  court  of  the  tabernacle  or  the 
temple,  and  to  make  his  offering  with  a joyful 
heart  (Deut.  xxvii.  7;  Neh.  viii.  9-12).  The  at- 
tendance of  women  was  voluntary,  but  the  zealous 
often  went  up  to  the  Passover.  On  all  the  days  of 
Holy  Convocation  there  was  to  be  an  entire  suspen- 
sion of  ordinary  labour  of  all  kinds  (Ex.  xii.  16  ; 
Lev.  xvi.  29,  xxiii.  21,  24,  25,  35).  But  on  the 
intervening  days  of  the  longer  festivals  work  might 
be  carried  on.  Besides  their  religious  purpose,  the 
great  festivals  must  have  had  an  important  bearing 
on  the  maintenance  of  a feeling  of  national  unity. 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  sabbatical  number 
in  Ihe  organization  of  these  festivals  is  too  remark- 
able to  be  passed  over,  and  seems  when  viewed  in 
connexion  with  the  sabbatical  sacred  times,  to  fur- 
nish a strong  proof  that  the  whole  system  of  the 
festivals  of  the  Jewish  law  was  the  product  of  one 
mind.  The  agricultural  significance  of  the  three 
great  festivals  is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  account  of 
the  Jewish  sacred  year  contained  in  Lev.  xxiii. 
The  times  of  the  festivals  were  evidently  ordained 
in  W’isdom,  so  ns  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible 
with  the  industry  of  the  people.— (3.)  For  the  Day 
of  Atonement  see  that  article.— II.  After  the  caj>- 
tivity,  the  Feast  of  Purim  (Esth.  ix.  20  sq.)  and 
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that  of  the  Dedication  (1  Macc.  iv.  56)  were  insti- 
tuted. The  Festivals  of  Wood-carrying,  as  they 
were  called,  nre  mentioned  by  Josephus  and  the 
Mishna.  The  term,  44  the  Festival  of  the  Basket  ” 
is  applied  by  Philo  to  the  offering  of  the  First- 
fruits  described  in  Deut.  xxvi.  1-1 1 (Philo,  vol.  r. 
p.  51,  ed.  Tauch.). 

Feetus,  Por'ciua,  successor  of  Felix  as  procu- 
rator of  Judaea  (Acts  xxiv.  27),  sent  by  Nero,  pro- 
bably in  the  autumn  of  the  year  60  a.d.  A few 
weeks  after  Festus  reached  his  province  he  heard 
the  cause  of  St.  Paul,  who  had  been  left  a prisoner 
by  Felix  in  the  presence  of  Herod  Agrippa  II.  and 
Bernice  his  sister  (Acts  xxv.  11,  12).  Judea  war* 
in  the  same  disturbed  state  during  the  procuratorship 
of  Festus,  which  had  prevailed  through  that  of  his 
predecessor.  He  died  probably  in  the  summer  of 
62  A.D.,  haring  ruled  tire  province  less  than  two 
years. 

Fetters.  1.  The  Hebrew  word,  nechiuhtaim , 
expresses  the  material  of  which  fetters  were  usually 
made,  viz.  brass,  and  also  that  they  were  made  in 
pairs,  the  word  being  in  the  dual  number  (Judg. 
xvi.  21  ; 2 Sam.  iii.  34;  2 K.  xxv.  7 ; 2 Chr. 
xxxiii.  11,  xxxvi.  6;  Jer.  xxxix.  7,  lii.  11).  Iron 
was  occasionally  employed  for  the  purpose  (Ps.  cv. 
18,  cxlix.  8).  2.  Ccbel  mny  perhaps  apply  to 

the  link  which  connected  the  fetters.  3.  Zikkim 
(“  fetters,”  Job  xxxvi.  8)  is  more  usually  trans- 
lated “chains"  (Ps.  cxlix.  8;  Is.  xlv.  14;  Nah.  iii. 
10),  but  its  radical  sense  appears  to  refer  to  the 
contraction  of  the  feet  by  a drain. 

Fever  ( kaddachath , dallckcth,  charchur ; Lev. 
xxvi.  16;  Deut.  xxviii.  22).  These  words,  from 
various  roots  signifying  heat  or  inflammation,  are 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  various  words  suggestive 
of  "fever,  or  a feverish  affection.  The  third  word 
may  per  haps  be  erysipelas.  Fever  constantly  ac- 
companies the  bloody  flux,  or  dysentery  (Acts 
xxviii.  8).  Fevers  of  an  inflammatory  character  ate 
mentioned  as  common  at  Mecca,  and  putrid  ones  at 
Djidda.  Intermittent  fever  and  dysentery,  tire  latter 
often  fatal,  are  ordinary  Arabian  diseases. 

Field.  The  Hebrew  sadch  is  applied  to  any 
cultivated  ground,  and  in  some  instances  in  marked 
opposition  to  the  neighbouring  wilderness.  On  the 
otlrer  hand  the  sadch  is  frequently  contrasted  with 
what  is  enclosed,  whether  a vineyard,  a garden,  or  a 
wnlled  town.  In  many  passages  the  terra  implies 
what  is  remote  from  a house  (Gen.  iv.  8,  xxiv.  63 ; 
Deut.  xxii.  25)  or  settled  habitation,  as  in  the  case  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxv.  27).  The  separate  plots  of  ground 
were  marked  off  by  stones,  which  might  easily  be 
removed  (Deut.  xix.  14,  xxvii.  17  ; cf.  Job  xxiv. 
2;  Prov.  xxii.  28,  xxiii.  10):  the  absence  of  fences 
rendered  tire  fields  liable  to  damage  from  straying 
cattle  (Ex.  xxii.  5)  or  fire  (ver.  6 ; 2 Sam.  xiv. 
30):  hence  tire  necessity  of  constantly  watching 
flocks  and  herds.  From  the  absence  of  enclosures, 
cultivated  land  of  any  size  might  Ire  termed  a field. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  expressions  14  fruitful 
field"  (Is.  x.  18,  xxix.  17,  xxxii.  15,  16),  and 
“ plentiful  field"  (Is.  xvi.  10;  Jer.  xlviii.  33),  are 
not  connected  with  sadch,  but  with  carmel,  mean- 
ing a park  or  well-kept  wood,  as  distinct  from  a 
wilderness  or  a forest.  Another  word,  shedemoth, 
is  translated  “ fields,”  and  connected  by  Gesenius 
with  the  idea  of  enclosure.  It  is  doubtful,  how- 
ever, whether  tire  notion  of  burning  does  not  rather 
j lie  at  tire  bottom  of  the  word.  This  gives  a more 
| consistent  sense  throughout,  lu  Is.  xvi.  8,  it 
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would  thus  mean  the  withered  grape ; in  Ilab.  iii. 
17,  bUisted  corn;  in  Jer.  xxxi.  40,  the  burnt  parts 
of  the  city  (no  “ fields " intervened  between  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Kidroo); 
while  in  2 K.  xxiii.  4,  and  Dent,  xxxii.  32,  the  sense 
of  a place  of  burning  is  appropriate. 

Fig,  Fig-tree  (Heb.  tienah),  a word  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  the  0.  T.,  where  it  signifies  the  tree 
Ficus  Cdrica  of  Linnaeus,  and  also  its  fruit.  The 
fig-tree  is  very  common  in  Palestine  (Deut.  viii.  8). 
Mount  Olivet  was  famous  for  its  fig-trees  in  ancient 
times,  and  they  are  still  found  there.  “ To  sit 
under  one’s  own  vine  and  one's  own  fig-tree  ” be- 
came a proverbial  expression  among  the  Jews  to 
denote  peace  and  prosperity  (1  K.  iv.  25;  Mic.  iv. 
4 ; Zech.  iii.  10).  When  figs  are  spoken  of  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fig-tree,  the  plur.  form  tienim 
is  used  (see  Jer.  viii.  13).  2.  There  are  abo  the 

words  (a)  biccirah  (Hos.  ix.  10),  signifying  the 
first  ripe  of  the  fig-tree.  (6)  pag  (Cant.  ii.  13), 
the  unripe  fig,  which  hangs  through  the  winter, 
(c)  di'rtlah,  a cake  of  figs  compressed  into  that 
form  for  the  sake  of  keeping  them  (2  K.  xx.  7). 

Fir  (Heb.  birush,  Urdth).  As  the  term  “cedar” 
is  in  all  probability  applicable  to  more  than  one 
tree,  so  also  “ fir  ” in  A.  V.  represents  more  than 
one  sort  of  wood.  The  opinion  of  Celsius  that 
Berosh  exclusively  means  “cedar”  is  probably  in- 
correct. On  the  whole  it  seems  likely  that  by 
Berosh  or  Beroth  is  intended  one  or  other  of  the 
following  trees:  — 1.  Pinus  sylvestris,  or  Scotch 
fir ; 2.  larch  ; 3.  Cupressus  sempervirens,  or  cy- 
press, all  which  are  at  this  day  found  in  the  Le- 
banon. 

Fire  — I.  Religious.  (1.)  That  which  consumed 
the  burnt  sacrifice,  and  the  incense-offering,  begin- 
ning with  the  sacrifice  of  Noah  (Gen.  viii.  20), 
aud  continued  in  the  ever  burning  fire  on  the  altar, 
first  kindled  from  heaven  (Lev.  vi.  9,  13,  ix.  24), 
and  rekindled  at  the  dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple 
(2  Chr.  vii.  1,3).  (2.)  The  symbol  of  Jehovah’s 

presence,  and  the  instrument  of  his  power,  in  the 
way  either  of  approval  or  of  destruction  (Ex.  iii.  2, 
xiv.  19,  &c.).  Parallel  with  this  application  of  fire 
and  with  its  symbolical  meaning  is  to  be  noted  the 
similar  use  for  sacrificial  pui’poses,  and  the  respect 
paid  to  it,  or  to  the  heavenly  bodies  as  symbols  of 
deity,  which  prevailed  among  so  many  nations 
of  antiquity,  and  of  which  the  traces  are  not  even 
now  extinct:  e.g.  the  Sabaean  and  Magian  systems 
of  worship,  and  their  alleged  connexion  with  Abra- 
ham ; the  occasional  relapse  of  the  Jews  themselves 
into  sun-,  or  its  corrupted  form  of  fire-worship  f Is. 
xxviL  9 ; Deut.  xvii.  3,  Sic.),  the  worship  or  deifi- 
cation of  heavenly  bodies  or  of  fire,  prevailing  to 
some  extent,  as  among  the  Persians,  so  also  even  in 
Egypt.  Fire  for  sacred  purposes  obtained  else- 
where than  from  the  altar  was  called  “ strange 
fire,”  and  for  use  of  such  Nadab  and  Abihu  were 
punished  with  death  by  fire  from  God  (Lev.  x.  1, 
2;  Num.  iii.  4,  xxvi.  61).  (3.)  In  the  case  of  the 

spoil  taken  from  the  Midianites,  such  articles  as 
could  bear  it  were  purified  by  fire  as  well  as  in  the 
water  appointed  for  the  purpose  (Num.  xxxi.  23). 
The  victims  slaiu  for  sin-offerings  were  afterwards 
consumed  by  fire  outside  the  camp  (Lev.  iv.  12, 
21,  vi.  30,  xvi.  27 ; Heb.  xiii.  11).— II.  Domestic. 
Besides  for  cooking  purposes,  fire  is  often  required 
jn  Palestine  for  warmth  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22;  Mark  xiv. 
54;  John  xviii.  18).  For  this  purpose  a hearth 
with  a chimney  is  sometimes  constructed,  on  which 
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either  lighted  wood  or  pans  of  charcoal  are  placed. 
On  the  Sabbath,  the  Law  forbade  any  fire  to  be 
kindled  even  for  cooking  (Ex.  xxxv.  3;  Num.  xv. 
32).— III.  The  dryness  of  the  land  in  the  hot  season 
in  Syria,  of  course  increasei  liability  to  accident 
from  fire.  The  Law  therefore  ordered  that  any  one 
kindling  a fire  which  caused  damage  to  corn  in  a 
field  should  make  restitution  (Ex.  xxii.  6 ; romp. 
Judg.  xv.  4,  5;  2 Sara.  xiv.  30).— IV.  Punish- 
ment of  death  by  fire  was  awarded  by  the  Law 
only  in  the  cases  of  incest  with  a mother-in-law, 
and  of  unchostity  on  the  part  of  a daughter  of  a 
priest  (Lev.  xx.  14,  xxi.  9).  In  certain  cases  the 
bodies  of  executed  criminals  and  of  infamous  per- 
sons were  subsequently  burnt  (Josh.  vii.  25  ; 2 K. 
xxiii.  16). 

Firepan,  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Temple  ser- 
vice (Ex.  xxvii.  3,  xxxviii.  3 ; 2 K.  xxv.  15;  Jer. 
Iii.  19).  The  same  word  is  elsewhere  rendered 
“snuff-dish”  (Ex.  xxv.  38,  xxxvii.  23;  Num.  iv. 
2)  and  “censer”  (Lev.  x.  1,  xvi.  12;  Num.  xvi. 
6 ff.).  There  appear,  therefore,  to  have  been  two 
articles  so  called  : one,  like  a chafing-dish,  to  carry 
live  coals  for  the  purpose  of  burning  incense;  an- 
other, like  a snuffer-dish,  to  be  used  in  trimming 
the  lamps,  in  order  to  carry  the  snuffers  aud  convey 
away  the  snuff. 

Firkin.  [Weights  and  Measures.] 

Firmament.  The  Hebrew  term  rdkla , so  trans- 
lated, is  generally  regarded  as  expiessive  of  simple 
expansion,  and  is  so  rendeied  in  the  margin  of  the 
A.  V.  (Gen.  i.  6).  The  root  means  to  expand  by 
beating,  whether  by  the  hand,  the  foot,  or  any  in- 
strument. It  is  especially  used  of  beating  out 
metals  into  thin  plates  (Ex.  xxxix.  3 ; Num.  xvi. 
39).  The  sense  of  solidity , therefore,  is  combined 
with  the  ideas  of  expansion  and  tenuity  in  the  term. 
The  same  idea  of  solidity  runs  through  all  the  re- 
ferences to  the  rania.  In  Ex.  xxiv.  10,  it  is  repre- 
sented as  a solid  fioor.  So  again,  in  Ez.  i.  22-26, 
the  “ firmament  ” is  the  floor  on  which  the  throne 
of  the  Most  High  is  placed.  Further,  the  office  of 
the  rdkia  in  the  economy  of  the  world  demanded 
strength  and  substance.  It  was  to  serve  as  a divi- 
sion between  the  waters  above  and  the  watere  below 
(Gen.  i.  7).  In  keeping  with  this  view  the  rakla 
was  provided  with  “windows”  (Geu.  vii.  11;  Is. 
xxiv.  18;  Mai.  iii.  10)  and  “doors”  (Ps.  lxxviii. 
23),  through  which  the  rain  and  the  snow  might 
descend.  A secondary  purpose  which  the  raJda 
served  was  to  support  the  heavenly  bodies,  sun, 
moon,  and  stars  (Gen.  i.  14),  in  which  they  were 
fixed  ns  nails,  and  from  which,  consequently,  they 
might  be  said  to  drop  off  (Is.  xiv.  12,  xxxiv.  4; 
Matt.  xxiv.  29).  Iu  all  these  particulars  we  recog- 
nise the  same  view  as  was  entertained  by  the  Greeks 
and,  to  a certain  extent,  by  the  Latins.  If  it  be 
objected  to  the  Mosaic  account  that  the  view  em- 
bodied in  the  word  rahia  does  nut  harmonise  with 
strict  philosophical  truth,  the  answer  to  such  an 
objection  is,  that  the  writer  describes  things  as  they 
appear  rather  than  as  they  are. 

First*bom.  That  some  right'  of  primogeniture 
existed  in  very  early  times  is  plan,  but  it  is  not  so 
clear  in  what  they  consisted.  They  have  been 
classed  as,  a.  authority  over  the  iest  of  the  family ; 
6.  priesthood ; c.  a double  portion  of  the  inherit- 
ance. Under  the  Law,  in  memory  of  the  Exodus, 
the  eldest  son  was  regarded  as  devoted  to  God,  and 
was  in  every  case  to  be  redeemed  by  an  offering  not 
exceeding  5 shekels,  within  one  month  from  birth. 
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If  he  died  before  the  expiration  of  30  days,  the 
Jewish  doctors  held  the  father  excused,  but  liable 
to  the  payment  if  he  outlived  that  time  (Ex.  xiii. 
12-15,  xxii.  29  ; Num.  viii.  17,  xviii.  15, 16;  Lev. 
xxvii.  6).  This  devotion  of  the  first-bom  was  be- 
lieved to  indicate  a priesthood  belonging  to  the 
eldest  sons  of  families,  which  being  set  aside  in  the 
case  of  Reuben,  was  transferred  to  the  tribe  of  Levi. 
The  eldest  son  received  a double  portion  of  the 
father's  inheritance  (Deut.  xxi.  17),  but  not  of  the 
mother’s.  Under  the  monarchy,  the  eldest  son 
usually,  but  not  always,  as  appears  in  the  case  of 
Solomon,  succeeded  his  father  in  the  kingdom  (IK. 
i.  30,  ii.  22).  The  male  first-bom  of  animals  was 
also  devoted  to  God  (Ex.  xiii.  2,  12,  13,  xxii.  29, 
xxxiv.  19,  20).  Unclean  animals  were  to  be  re- 
deemed with  the  addition  of  one-fifth  of  the  value, 
or  else  put  to  death  ; or,  if  not  redeemed,  to  be  sold, 
and  the  price  given  to  the  priests  (Lev.  xrvii.  13, 
27,  28). 

First-fruits.  1.  The  Law  ordered  in  general, 
that  the  first  of  all  ripe  fruits  and  of  liquors,  or,  as 
it  is  twice  expressed,  the  first  of  first-fruits,  should 
be  offered  in  God’s  house  (Ex.  xxii.  29,  xxiii.  19, 
xxxiv.  26).  2.  On  the  morrow  after  the  Passover 
sabbath,  *.  e.  on  the  16th  of  Nisan,  a sheaf  of  new 
com  was  to  be  brought  to  the  priest,  and  waved 
before  the  altar,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  of 
fruitfulness  (Lev.  xxiii.  5,  6, 10,  12,  ii.  12).  3.  At 
the  expiration  of  7 weeks  from  this  time,  f.  e.  at  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost,  an  oblation  was  to  be  made  of 
2 loaves  of  leavened  bread  made  from  the  new  flour, 
which  were  to  be  waved  in  like  manner  with  the 
Passover  sheaf  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22;  Lev.  xxiii.  15,  17 ; 
Num.  xxviii.  26).  4,  The  feast  of  ingathering,  i.  e. 
the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  in  the  7th  month,  was 
itself  an  acknowledgment  of  the  fruits  of  the  harvest 
'Ex.  xxiii.  16,  xxxiv.  22;  Lev.  xxiii.  39).  These 
four  sorts  of  offerings  were  national.  Besides  them, 
the  two  following  were  of  an  individual  kind.  5. 
A cake  of  the  first  dough  that  was  baked,  was  to 
be  offered  as  a heave-offering  (Num.  xv.  19,  21). 
6.  The  first-fruits  of  the  land  were  to  be  brought 
in  a basket  to  the  holy  place  of  God’s  choice,  and 
there  presented  to  the  priest,  who  was  to  set  the 
basket  down  before  the  altar  (Deut.  xxvi.  2-11). 
The  offerings,  both  public  and  private,  resolve 
themselves  into  2 classes,  a.  produce  in  general,  b. 
offerings,  prepared  produce,  o.  Of  the  public  offer- 
ings of  first-fruits,  the  Law  defined  no  place  from 
which  the  Passover  sheaf  should  be  chosen,  but  the 
Jewish  custom,  so  far  as  it  is  represented  by 
the  Mishna,  prescribed  that  the  wave-sheaf  or 
sheaves  should  be  taken  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem.  The  offering  made  at  the  feast  of  the 
Pentecost,  was  a thanksgiving  for  the  conclusion  of 
wheat  harvest.  It  consisted  of  2 loaves  (according 
to  Josephus  one  loaf)  of  new  flour  baked  with 
.eaven,  which  was  waved  by  the  priest  as  at  the 
Passover.  No  private  offerings  of  first-fruits  were 
allowed  before  this  public  oblation  of  the  2 loaves. 
The  private  oblations  of  first-fruits  may  be  classed 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  public.  No  offerings 
were  to  be  made  before  Pentecost,  nor  after  the  feast 
of  the  Dedication,  on  the  25th  of  Cisleu  (Ex.  xxiii. 
16;  Lev.  xxiii.  16,  17).  After  passing  the  night 
at  Jerusalem,  the  pilgrims  returned  on  the  follow- 
ing day  to  their  homes  (Deut.  xvi.  7).  6.  The 

first-fruits  prepared  for  use  were  not  required  to  be 
taken  to  Jerusalem.  They  consisted  of  wine,  wool, 
bread,  oil,  date-honey,  onions,  cucumbers  fNuro. 


FISH,  FISHING 

xv.  19,  21 ; Deut.  xviii.  4).  They  were  to  be 
made,  according  to  some,  only  by  dwellers  in  Pa- 
lestine; but  according  to  others,  by  those  also 
who  dwelt  in  Moab,  in  Ammonitis,  and  in  Egypt. 
The  offerings  were  the  perquisite  of  the  priests 
(Num.  xviii.  11;  Deut.  xviii,  4).  Neheraiah,  at 
the  Return  from  Captivity,  took  pains  to  reorganize 
the  offerings  of  first  - fruits  of  both  kinds,  and 
to  appoint  places  to  receive  them  (Neh.  x.  35, 
37,  xii.  44).  An  offering  of  first-fruits  is  mentioned 
as  an  acceptable  one  to  the  prophet  Elisha  (2  K. 
iv.  42). 

Fish;  Fishing.  The  Hebrews  recognized  fish 
as  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
and,  as  such,  give  them  a place  in  the  account  of 
(he  creation  (Gen.  i.  21, 28),  as  well  as  in  other 
passages  where  an  exhaustive  description  of  living 
creatures  is  intended  (Gen.  ix.  2 ; Ex.  xx.  4 ; Deut. 
iv.  18 ; 1 K.  iv.  33).  They  do  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  acquired  any  intimate  knowledge  of 
this  branch  of  natural  history.  The  Mosaic  law 
(Lev.  xi.  9,  10)  pronounced  unclean  such  fish  as 
were  devoid  of  fins  and  scales : these  were  and  arc 
regarded  as  unwholesome  in  Egypt.  Of  the  various 
species  found  in  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  the  sihirus 
would  be  classed  among  the  unclean,  while  the  epa~ 
rus  Galilacus,  a species  of  bream,  and  the  mtgil , 
chub,  would  be  deemed  “clean”  or  “good.”  In 
Gen.  i.  21  (ns  compared  with  verse  28),  the  great 
marine  animals  are  distinguished  from  44  every  living 
creature  that  crcepeth a description  applying  to 
fish,  along  with  other  reptiles,  as  having  no  legs. 
The  Hebrews  were  struck  with  the  remarkable 
fecundity  of  fish.  Doubtless  they  became  familiar 
with  this  fact  in  Egypt,  where  the  abundance  of 
fish  in  the  Nile,  and  the  lakes  and  canals,  rendered 
it  one  of  the  staple  commodities  of  food  (Num. 
xi.  5).  The  destruction  of  the  fish  was  on  this  ac- 
count a most  serious  visitation  to  the  Egyptians  (Ex. 
vii.  21  ; Is.  xix.  8).  Among  the  Philistiues,  Dagon 
was  represented  by  a figure,  half  man  and  half  fish 
(1  Sam.  v.  4).  On  this  account  the  worship  of 
fish  is  expressly  prohibited  (Deut.  iv.  18).  In  Pa- 
lestine, the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  and  still  is  remark- 
ably well  stored  with  fish,  and  the  value  attached 
to  the  fishery  by  the  Jews  is  shown  by  the  tradi- 
tional belief  that  one  of  the  ten  laws  of  Joshua  en- 
acted that  it  should  be  open  to  all  comers.  Jeru- 
salem derived  its  supply  chiefly  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean (comp.  Ez.  xivii.  10).  The  existence  of  a 
regular  fish-market  is  implied  in  the  notice  of  the 
fish-gate,  which  was  probably  contiguous  to  it 
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Gr.  xniii.  14;  Neh.  iii.  3,  xii.  39;  Zeph. 
l 10 . Xanerous  allusions  to  the  art  of  fishing 
icor  in  the  Bible.  The  most  usual  method  of 
akhing  fish  was  by  the  use  of  the  net,  either 
the  casting  net  (Hab.  i.  15;  Ez.  xxvi.  5,  14, 
ilri  10),  probably  resembling  the  one  used  in 
tirpt,  as  shown  in  Wilkinson  (iii.  55),  or  the 
jr» • or  drag  net  (Is.  xix.  8;  Hab.  i.  15),  which 
ns  la.'grr  and  required  the  use  of  a boat : the  latter 
ns  probably  most  used  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  as 
vx  number  of  boats  kept  on  it  was  very  consider- 
•Lir.  Angling  was  a favourite  pursuit  of  the  wealthy 
■ kypt,  as  well  as  followed  by  the  poor  who  could 
•at  a net.  A still  more  scientific  method 
ru  »ith  the  trident  or  the  spear,  as  practised  in 
&rpt  in  taking  the  crocodile  (Job  xli.  7)  or  the 
Lpfcpotamos. 

Fitches  (i  e.  Vetches),  the  representative  in 
‘it  A.  V.  of  the  two  Heb.  words  cussemeth  and 
stack.  As  to  the  former  see  Rye.  Ketsich 
Motes  without  doubt  the  NigeUa  sativa,  an  herba- 
w a annual  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
betoiculaceae,  and  sub-order  HcUeboreac , which 
pas  in  the  S.  of  Europe  and  in  the  N.  of  Africa. 


^ Flag,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  two 
Sih.  words  dchu  and  sdph.  1.  Achd,  a word,  ac- 
ting to  Jerome,  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  denoting 
“iny  green  and  coarse  herbage,  such  as  rushes  and 
^*ds,  which  grows  in  marshy  places.”  It  seems 
pnUbie  that  some  specific  plant  is  denoted  in  Job 
rri,  II.  The  word  occurs  once  again  in  Gen.  xli. 

18,  where  it  is  said  that  the  seven  well-favoured 
c*  cune  up  out  of  the  river  and  fed  in  an  dchd. 
liyfe  md  Kitto  are  inclined  tc  think  that  the  dchd 
feotes  the  Cypents  esculentua.  Kalisch  says  that 
i'Ai  “ is  unquestionably  either  the  Cyperua 
orJcafui  or  the  Butomus  umbel latits”  We  are 

quite  usable  to  satisfy  ourselves  so  easily  on  this 
2.  Suph  occurs  frequently  in  the  0.  T.  in 
with  yam , “ sea, " to  denote  the  “ Red 
The  term  here  appears  to  be  used  in  a very 
*ide  sense  to  denote  u weeds  of  any  kind.”  The 
,.'i»  tftph  therefore  is  the  “ sea  of  weeds,”  and  per- 
as  Stanley  observes,  sdph  “ may  be  applied  to 
ny  aqueous  vegetation.” 

Flagon,  a woid  employed  in  the  A.  V.  to  lender 
two  distinct  Hebrew  terms:  1.  Ashishah  (2  Sam. 
T‘- 19 ; 1 Chr.  xri.  3 ; Cant  ii.  5 ; Hos.  iii.  1). 
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The  real  meaning  of  this  word  is  a cake  of  pressed 
raisins.  2.  Nebel  (Is.  xxii.  24  only).  Nebel  is 
commonly  used  for  a bottle  or  vessel,  originally 
prolwbly  a skin,  but  in  later  times  a piece  of 
pottery  (Is.  xxx.  14;. 

Flax.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  used  for  this 
plant  in  0.  T.,  or  -ather  the  same  word  slightly 
modified.  Eliminating  all  the  places  where  the 
words  are  used  for  the  article  manufactured  in  the 
thread , the  piece,  or  the  made  up  garment , we  re- 
duce them  to  two:  Ex.  ix.  31,  certaiu,  aud  Josh, 
ii.  6,  disputed.  In  the  former  the  flax  of  the  Egyp- 
tians is  recorded  to  have  been  damaged  by  the 
plague  of  hail.  It  seems  probable  that  the  cultiv- 
ation of  flax  for  the  purpose  of  the  manufacture 
of  linen  was  by  no  means  confined  to  Egypt ; but 
that  originating  in  India  it  spread  over  the  whole 
continent  of  Asia  at  a very  early  period  of  antiquity. 
That  it  was  grown  in  Palestine  even  before  the  con- 
quest of  that  country  by  the  Israelites  appeal's  from 
Josh.  ii.  6.  The  various  processes  employed  in  pre- 
paring the  flax  for  manufacture  into  cloth  are  indi- 
cated : — 1 . The  drying  process.  2.  The  peeling  of 
the  stalks,  and  separation  of  the  fibres.  3.  The 
hackling  (Is.  xix.  9).  That  flax  was  anciently  oue 
of  the  most  important  crops  in  Palestine  appears 
from  Hos.  ii.  5,  9. 

Plea,  an  insect  twice  only  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, viz.  in  1 Sam.  xxiv.  14,  xxvi.  20.  Fleas  are 
abundant  in  the  East,  and  afford  the  subject  of 
many  proverbial  expressions. 

Fieslx.  [Food.] 

Flint.  The  Heb.  challdmlsh  is  rendered  flint  in 
Dcut.  viii.  15,  xxxii.  13;  Ps.  cxiv.8;  and  Is.  1.  7. 
In  Job  xxviii.  9 the  same  word  is  rendered  roch  in 
the  text,  and  flint  in  the  margin.  In  Ez.  iii.  9 the 
English  word  “ flint”  occurs  in  the  same  sense,  but 
there  it  represents  the  Heb.  Tzor. 

Flood.  {Noah.] 

Floor.  [Pavement.] 

Flour.  [Bread.] 

Flowers.  [Palestine,  Botany  of.] 

Flute  (1  K.  i.  4,  marg.  [Pipe]),  a musical  in- 
strument, mentioned  amongst  others  (Dan.  iii.  5, 
7,  10,  15)  as  used  at  the  worship  of  the  golden 
image  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  set  up. 

Flux,  Bloody  (Acts  xxviii.  8),  the  same  as  our 
dysentery,  which  in  the  East  is,  though  sometimes 
sporadic,  generally  epidemic  and  infectious,  and  then 
assumes  its  worst  form. 

Fly,  Flies.  1 . Zibtih  occurs  only  in  Eccl.  x.  1 
and  in  Is.  vii.  18.  The  Heb.  name  is  probably 
a generic  one  for  any  insect.  The  zibdb  from  the 
rivers  of  Egypt  has  by  some  writers,  as  by  Oedmann, 
been  identified  with  the  zimb  of  which  Bruce  gives 
a description,  and  which  is  evidently  some  species 
of  Tabanua.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  has  given  some  ac- 
count of  an  injurious  fly  under  the  name  of  Dthebab, 
a term  almost  identical  with  zibdb.  2.  'Arob 
(“swarms  of  flies,”  “divers  sorts  of  flies,”  A.  V.), 
the  name  of  the  insect,  or  insects,  which  God  sent  to 
punish  Pharaoh  ; see  Ex.  viii.  21-31 ; Ps.  lxxviii. 
45,  cv.  31.  As  the  *drdb  are  said  to  have  filled  the 
houses  of  the  Egyptians  it  seems  not  improbable 
that  common  flies  ( Muscidae ) are  more  especially 
intended.  The  identification  of  the  ’dr6b  with  the 
cockroach  is  purely  gratuitous. 

Food.  The  diet  of  Enstcm  nations  has  been  in 
all  ages  light  and  simple.  As  compared  with  our 
own  habits,  the  chief  points  of  contrast  are  the 
small  amount  of  animal  food  consumed,  the  variety 
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of  articles  used  as  accompaniments  to  bread,  the 
substitution  of  milk  in  various  forms  for  our  liquors, 
and  the  combination  of  what  we  should  deem  heter- 
ogeneous elements  in  the  same  dish,  or  the  same 
meal.  The  chief  point  of  agreement  is  the  large 
consumption  of  bread,  the  importance  of  which  in 

the  eves  of  the  Hebrew  is  testified  bv  the  use  of  the 
* * 

term  Icchcm  (originally  food  of  any  kind)  speci- 
fically for  bread,  as  well  as  by  the  expression  **  staff 
of  bread”  (Lev.  xxvi.  26;  I’s.  cv.  16;  Ez.  iv.  16, 
xiv.  13).  Simpler  preparations  of  com  were,  how- 
ever, common  ; sometimes  the  fresh  green  ears  were 
eaten  in  a natural  state,  the  husks  being  rubbed 
off  by  the  hand  (Lev.  xxiii.  14;  Deut.  xxiii.  25; 
2 K.  iv.  42  ; Matt.  xii.  1 ; Luke  vi.  1) ; more  fre- 
ouently,  however,  the  grains,  after  being  carefully 
picked,  were  roasted  in  a pan  over  a fire  (Lev.  ii. 
14),  and  eaten  as  “ parched  corn,"  in  which  form 
they  were  au  ordinary  article  of  diet,  particularly 
among  labourers,  or  others  who  had  not  the  means 
of  dressing  food  (Lev.  xxiii.  14;  Ruth  ii.  14; 
1 Sam.  xvii.  17,  xxv.  18;  2 Sani.  xvii.  28):  this 
practice  is  still  very  usual  in  the  East.  Sometimes 
the  grain  was  bruised  (A.  V.  “ beaten,”  Lev.  ii. 
14,  16),  and  then  dried  in  the  sun  ; it  was  eaten 
either  mixed  with  oil  (Lev.  ii.  15),  or  made  into  a 
soft  cake  (A.  Y\  “dough  ;”  Num.  xv.  20;  Neh.  x. 
37  ; Ez.  xliv.  30).  Tho  Hebrews  used  a great 
variety  of  articles  (John  xxi.  5)  to  give  a relish  to 
bread.  Sometimes  sal*  was  so  used  (Job  vi.  6),  as 
we  learu  from  the  passage  just  quoted  ; sometimes 
the  bread  was  dipped  into  the  sour  wine  (A.  V. 
“ vinegar”)  which  the  labourers  drank  (Ruth  ii. 
14);  or,  where  meat  was  eaten,  into  the  gravy, 
which  was  either  served  up  separately  for  the  pur- 
pose, ns  by  Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  19),  or  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  meat-dish,  as  done  by  the  Arabs. 
Milk  and  its  preparations  hold  a conspicuous  place 
in  Eastern  diet,  as  affording  substantial  nourish- 
ment; sometimes  it  was  producer!  in  a fresh  6tate 
(Gen.  xviii.  8),  but  more  generally  in  the  form  of 
the  modem  feban,  i.  e.  sour  milk  (A.  V.  **  butter  ;” 
Gen.  xviii.  8;  Judg.  v.  25;  2 Sam.  xvii.  29). 
Fruit  was  another  source  of  subsistence:  figs  stand 
first  in  point  of  importance;  they  were  generally 
dried  and  pressed  into  cakes.  Grapes  were  gene- 
rally eaten  in  a dried  state  as  raisins.  Fruit-cake 
forms  a part  of  the  daily  food  of  the  Arabians.  Of 
vegetables  we  have  most  frequent  notice  of  lentils 
(Gen.  xxv.  34;  2 Sam.  xvii.  28,  xxiii.  11  ; Ez.  iv. 
9),  which  are  still  largely  used  by  the  Bedouins  in 
travelling;  beans  (2  Sam.  xvii.  28;  Ez.  iv.  9), 
leeks,  onions,  and  gariick,  which  were  and  still  are 
of  a superior  quality  in  Egypt  (Num.  xi.  5).  The 
modern  Arabians  consume  but  few  vegetables : 
radishes  and  leeks  are  most  in  use,  and  are  eaten 
raw  with  bread.  The  spices  or  condiments  known 
to  the  Hebrews  were  numerous.  In  addition  to 
these  classes  wc  have  to  notice  some  other  im- 
portant articles  of  food : in  the  first  place,  honey, 
whether  the  natural  product  of  the  bee  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  25 ; Matt.  iii.  4),  which  abounds  in  most 
jiarts  of  Arabia,  or  of  the  other  natural  and 
artificial  productions  included  under  that  head, 
especially  the  dil>s  of  the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  i.c. 
grape-juice  boiled  down,  which  is  still  extensively 
used  in  the  East;  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be 
referred  to  in  Gen.  xliii.  11,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  17. 
With  regard  to  oil,  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
neen  used  to  the  extent  we  might  have  antici- 
pated. Eggs  are  not  oiten  noticed,  but  were 
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evidently  known  as  articles  of  food  (Is.  x.  14, 
Jix.  5 ; Luke  xi.  12).  The  Orientals  have  been  at 
all  times  sparing  in  the  use  of  aniinnl  food : not 
only  does  the  excess.ve  heat  of  the  climate  render  it 
both  unwholesome  to  eat  much  meat,  and  expensive 
from  the  necessity  of  immediately  consuming  a 
whole  animal,  but  beyond  this  the  ritual  regula- 
tions of  the  Mosaic  law  in  ancient,  as  of  the  Koran 
in  modern  times,  have  tended  to  the  same  lesult. 
The  prohibition  expressed  against  consuming  the 
blood  of  any  animal  (Gen.  ix.  4)  was  more  fully 
develop'd  in  the  Levitical  law,  and  enforced  by  the 
penalty  of  death  (Lev.  iii.  17,  vii.  26,  xix.  26  ; 
Deut.  xii.  16  ; 1 Sam.  xiv.  32  ff. ; Ez.  xliv.  7,  15). 
Certain  portions  of  the  fat  of  sacrifices  were  also 
forbidden  (Lev.  iii.  9,  10),  as  being  set  apart  for 
the  altar  (Lev.  iii.  16,  vii.  25 ; cf.  1 Sara.  ii.  16  IT. ; 
2 Chr.  vii.  7).  In  addition  to  the  above,  Christians 
were  forbidden  to  cat  the  flesh  of  animals,  portions 
of  which  lmd  been  offered  to  idols.  All  hearts  and 
birds  classed  as  unclean  (Lev.  xi.  1 fl". ; Deut.  xiv. 
4 fL)  were  also  prohibited.  Under  these  restric- 
tions the  Hebrews  were  permitted  the  free  use  of 
animal  food : generally  speaking  they  only  availed 
themselves  of  it  in  the  exercise  of  hospitidity  (Gen. 
xviii.  7),  or  at  festivals  of  a religious  (Ex.  xii.  8), 
public  (1  K.  i.9;  1 Chr.  xii.  40),  or  prirate  cha- 
racter (Gen.  xxvii.  4;  Luke  xv.  23):  it  was  only- 
in  royal  households  that  there  was  a daily  consump- 
tion of  meat  ( 1 K.  iv.  23;  Neh.  v.  18).  The  ani- 
mals killed  for  meat  were — calves  (Gen.  xviii.  7 ; 

1 Sam.  xxviii.  24  ; Am.  vi.  4) ; lambs  (2  Sam.  xii. 
4 ; Am.  vi,  4)  ; oxen,  not  above  three  yeais  of  age 
(1  Iv.  i.  9;  Prov.  xv.  17 ; la.  xxii.  13;  Matt.  xxii. 
4);  kids  (Gen.  xxvii.  9 ; Judg.  vi.  19;  1 Sara.  xvi. 
20) ; hails,  roebucks,  nnd  fallow-deer  (1  K.  iv.  23)  ; 
birds  of  various  kinds ; fish,  with  the  exception  ot 
such  ns  were  without  scales  nnd  fins  (Lev.  xi.  9 ; 
Deut.  xiv.  9).  Locusts,  of  which  ceitain  species  only 
were  esteemed  clean  (Lev.  xi.  22),  were  occasionally 
eaten  (Matt.  iii.  4),  but  considered  as  poor  fare. 
Meat  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  been  eaten  by 
itself ; various  accompaniments  are  noticed  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  bread,  milk,  and  sour  milk  (Gen.  xviii.  8) ; 
bread  and  broth  (Judg.  vi.  19);  nnd  with  fish 
either  bread  (Matt.  xiv.  19,  xv.  36;  John  xxi.  9) 
or  honeycomb  (Luke  xxiv.  42).  With  regard  to 
the  beverages  used  by  the  Hebrews,  we  have  already 
mentioned  milk,  and  the  probable  use  of  bni  ley- 
water,  and  of  a mixture,  resembling  the  modem 
sherbet , formed  of  fig-enke  and  water.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say  that  water  was  most  generally  druuk. 
In  addition  to  these  the  Hebrews  were  acquainted 
with  various  intoxicating  liquors. 

Footman,  a won!  employed  in  the  Auth.  Version 
in  two  senses.  1.  Generally,  to  distinguish  those  of 
the  people  or  of  the  fighting-men  who  went  on  foot 
from  those  who  were  on  horseback  or  in  chariots. 
But,  2.  The  word  occurs  in  a more  special  sense  (in 
1 Sam.  xxii.  17  only),  and  as  the  translation  of  a 
different  term  from  the  above.  This  passage  affords 
the  first  mention  of  the  existence  of  a body  of  swift 
runners  in  attendance  on  the  king,  though  such  a 
thing  had  been  foretold  by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  viii.  11). 
This  body  appear  to  have  been  afterwards  kept  up, 
and  to  have  been  distinct  from  the  body-cumd — 
the  six  hundred  and  the  thirty — who  were  ori- 
ginated by  David.  Sec  1 K.  xiv.  27,  28;  2 Chr. 
xii.  10,  11;  2 K.  xi.  4,  6,  1 1,  13,  19.  In  each  of 
these  cases  the  word  is  the  same  ns  the  above,  and 
is  rendered  “ guard  ;”  but  the  translators  were  evi- 
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dectly  aware  of  its  signification,  for  they  have  put 
the  word  “ runners  " in  the  margin  in  two  instances 
(1  K.  xiv.  27  ; 2 K.  xi.  13). 

Forehead.  The  practice  of  veiling  the  face  in 
public  for  women  of  the  higher  classes,  especially 
married  women,  in  the  East,  sufficiently  stigmatizes 
with  reproach  the  unveiled  face  of  women  of  bad 
character  (Gen.  xxiv.  65 ; Jer.  iii.  3).  An  especial 
force  is  thus  given  to  the  term  “ hard  of  forehead  ” 
as  descriptive  of  audacity  in  general  (Ez.  iii.  7,  8, 
9).  The  custom  among  many  Oriental  nations  both 
of  colouring  the  face  and  forehead,  and  of  impressing 
on  the  body  marks  indicative  of  devotion  to  some 
special  deity  or  religious  sect  is  mentioned  else- 
where. The  “jewels  for  the  forehead,"  mentioned 
by  Ezekiel  (xvi.  12),  and  in  margin  of  A.  V. 
(Gen.  xxiv.  22),  were  in  all  probability  nose-rings 
(is.  iii.  21). 

Forest.  The  corresponding  Hebrew  terms  arc 
ya<ir , ch6resh,  and  pardis.  The  first  of  these  most 
truly  expresses  the  idea  of  a forest,  The  second  is 
seldom  used,  and  applies  to  woods  of  less  extent : it 
is  only  twice  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  15  fF. ; 2 Chr.  xxvii.  4) 
applied  to  woods  properly  so  called.  The  third, 
purges,  occurs  only  once  in  reference  to  forest-trees 
(Neh.  ii.  8).  Elsewhere  the  word  describes  an 
orchard  (Eccl.  ii.  5 ; Cant.  iv.  13).  Although 
Palestine  has  never  been  in  historical  times  a wood- 
land country,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  there 
was  much  more  wood  formerly  than  there  is  at 
present.  (1.)  The  wood  of  Ephraim  clothed  the 
slopes  of  the  hills  that  bordered  the  plain  of  Jezreel, 
and  the  plain  itself  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Beth- 
.shan  (Josh.  xvii.  15  ff.).  (2.)  The  wood  of  Bethel 

(2  K.  ii.  23,  24)  was  situated  in  the  ravine  which 
descends  to  the  plain  of  Jericho.  (3.)  The  forest 
of  Hareth  (1  Sam.  xxii.  5)  was  somewhere  on  the 
border  of  the  Philistine  plain,  in  the  southern  part 
of  Judah.  (4.)  The  wood  through  which  the  Is- 
raelites passed  in  their  pursuit  of  the  Philistines 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  25)  was  probably  near  Aijalon  (comp, 
v.  31).  (5.)  The  “ wood”  (Ps.  cxxxii.  6)  implied 

in  the  name  of  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Sam.  vii.  2)  must 
have  been  similarly  situated,  as  also  (6.)  were  the 
“ forests  **  in  which  Jotham  placed  his  forts  (2  Chr. 
xxvii.  4).  (7.)  The  plain  of  Sharon  was  partly 

covered  with  wood  (Is.  Ixv.  10).  (8.)  The  wood 
in  the  wilderness  of  Ziph,  in  which  David  concealed 
himself  (1  Sam.  xxiti.  15  ff.),  lay  S.E.  of  Hebron. 
The  house  of  the  forest  of  Lebanon  (1  K.  vii.  2, 
x.  17,  21 ; 2 Chr.  ix.  16,  20)  was  so  called  pro- 
bably from  being  fitted  up  with  cedar. 
Fortifications.  [Fenced  Cities.] 

Fortnna'tns  (1  Cor.  xvi.  17),  one  of  three  Co- 
rinthians, the  others  being  Stephanas  and  Achaicus, 
who  were  at  Ephesus  when  St.  Paul  wrote  his  first 
Epistle.  There  is  a Fortunatus  mentioned  at  the 
end  of  Clement’s  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians, 
who  was  possibly  the  same  person. 

Fountain.  Among  the  attractive  features  pre- 
sented by  the  Land  of  Promise  to  the  nation  mi- 
grating from  Egypt  by  way  of  the  desert,  none 
would  be  more  striking  than  the  natural,  gush  of 
waters  from  the  ground.  The  springs  of  Palestine, 
though  short-lived,  are  remarkable  for  their  abun- 
dance and  beauty,  especially  those  which  fall  into 
the  Jordan  and  its  lakes  throughout  its  whole 
course.  The  spring  or  fountain  of  living  water, 
the  “ eye”  of  the  landscape,  is  distinguished  in  all 
Oriental  languages  from  the  artificially  sunk  and 
enclosed  well.  The  volcanic  agency  which  has  ope- 
Cox.  D.  B. 
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rated  so  powerfully  in  Palestine,  has  from  very 
early  times  given  tokens  of  its  working  in  the  warm 
springs  which  are  found  near  the  sea  of  Galilee  and 
the  Dead  Sea.  Jerusalem  appeal's  to  have  possessed 
either  more  than  one  perennial  spring,  or  one  issuing 
by  more  than  one  outlet.  In  Oriental  cities  gene- 
rally public  fountains  are  frequent.  Traces  of  such 
fountains  at  Jerusalem  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the 
names  En-Rogel  (2  Sam.  xvii.  17),  the  “ Dragon- 
well  ” or  fountain,  and  the  “ gate  of  the  fountain  ” 
(Neh.  ii.  13,  14). 


Kouiilalo  at  Tt’aurelh.  (Huberts.) 

Fowl.  Several  distinct  Hebrew  and  Greek  words 
are  thus  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible.  Of 
these  the  most  common  is  'oph,  which  is  usually 
a collective  term  for  all  kinds  of  birds.  In  1 K.  iv. 
23,  among  the  daily  provisions  for  Solomon’s  table, 
44  fatted  fowl”  are  included.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word 
translated  44  fowls"  is  most  frequently  that  which 
comprehends  all  kinds  of  birds  (including  ravens, 
Luke  xii.  24). 

Fowl,  Fowler.  [Sparrow.] 

Fox  (Heb.  shual).  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
the  44 jackal”  is  the  animal  more  particularly  sig- 
nified in  almost  all  the  passages  in  the  0.  T.  where 
the  Hebrew  terra  occurs.  The  s/iudlim  of  Judg. 
xv.  4 are  evidently  44  jackals,”  and  not 44  foxes,”  for 
the  former  animal  is  gregarious,  whereas  the  latter 
is  solitary  in  its  habits.  With  respect  to  the  jackals 
and  foxes  of  Palestine,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
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common  jackal  of  the  country  is  the  Canis  aureus, 
which  may  be  heard  every  night  in  the  villages. 
Hemprich  and  Ehrenberg  speak  of  a vulpine  animal, 
under  the  name  of  Canis  Sgriacus,  as  occurring  in 
Lebanon.  The  Egyptian  Vulpes  Niloticus,  and 
doubtless  the  common  fox  of  our  own  country,  are 
Palestine  species. 


XOMimt. 


Frankincense,  a vegetable  resin,  brittle,  glitter- 
ing and  of  a bitter  taste,  used  for  the  purpose  of 
sacrificial  fumigation  (Ex.  xxx.  34-36).  It  is  ob- 
tained by  successive  incisions  in  the  bark  of  a tree 
called  the  arbor  thuris,  the  first  of  which  yields  the 
purest  and  whitest  kind ; while  the  produce  of  the 
after  incisions  is  spotted  with  yellow,  and  as  it  be- 
comes old  loses  its  whiteness  altogether.  The  He- 
brews imported  their  frankincense  from  Arabia  (Is. 
lx.  6;  Jer.  vi.  20),  and  more  particularly  from 
Saba;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  at  present  the 
Arabian  Libanum,  or  Olibanum,  is  of  a veiy  inferior 
kind,  and  that  the  finest  frankincense  imported  into 
Turkey  comes  through  Arabia  from  the  islands  of 
ihe  Indian  Archipelago.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  tree  which  produces  the  Indian  frankin- 
cense is  the  BoiceUia  serrata  of  Roxburgh,  or 
Boswetlia  thurifera  of  Colebrooke.  It  is  still  ex- 
tremely uncertain  what  tree  produces  the  Arab.  Oli- 
banum. Lamarck  proposes  the  Amyris  Gileadensit, 
but,  as  it  would  seem,  upon  inconclusive  evidence. 

Frog.  The  mention  of  this  reptile  in  the  0.  T. 
is  confined  to  the  passage  in  Ex.  viii.  2-7,  &c.,  in 
which  the  plague  of  frogs  is  described,  and  to  Ps. 
Ixxriii.  45,  cv.  30.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  occurs 
once  only  in  Rev.  xvi.  13.  There  is  no  question  as 
to  the  animal  meant.  The  only  known  species  of 
frog  which  occurs  at  present  in  Egypt  is  the  liana 
csculenta , the  edible  frog  of  the  continent. 

Frontlets,  or  Phylacteries  (Ex.  xiii.  16;  Deut. 
vi.  8,  xi.  18 ; Matt,  xxiii.  5).  These  “ frontlets"  or 
“ phylacteries  *’  were  strips  of  parchment,  on  which 
were  written  four  passages  of  Scripture  (Ex.  xiii. 
2-10,  11-17 ; Deut.  vi.  4-9,  13-23)  in  an  ink  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  They  were  then  rolled  up 
in  a case  of  black  calfskin,  which  was  attached  to  a 
stiffer  piece  of  leather,  having  a thong  one  finger 
broad,  and  one  aud  a half  cubits  long.  They  were 
placed  at  the  bend  of  the  left  arm.  Those  worn  on 
the  forehead  were  written  on  four  strips  of  parch- 
ment, and  put  into  four  little  cells  within  a square 
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case,  on  which  the  letter  was  written.  The  square 
liad  two  thongs,  on  which  Hebrew  letters  wore  in- 
scribed. That  phylacte- 
ries were  used  as  amu- 
lets is  certain,  and  was 
very  natural.  Scaliger 
even  supposes  that  phy- 
lacteries were  designed 
to  supersede  those  amu- 
lets, the  use  of  which 
had  been  already  learnt 
by  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt.  The  expression 
“ they  make  broad  their 
phylacteries " (Matt, 
xxiii.  5)  l-efers  not  so 
much  to  the  phylactery 
itself,  which  seems  to 
have  been  of  a prescribed 
breadth,  as  to  the  case 
in  which  the  parchment 
was  kept,  which  the 
Pharisees,  amoug  their 
other  pretentious  customs  (Mark  vii.  3, 4 ; Lake  v. 
33,  &c.),  made  as  conspicuous  as  they  could.  It  is 
said  that  the  Pharisees  wore  them  always,  whereas 
the  common  people  only  used  them  at  prayers.  The 
modem  Jews  only  wear  them  at  morning  prayers, 
and  sometimes  at  noon.  In  our  Lord’s  time  they 
were  worn  by  all  Jews,  except  the  Karaites,  women, 
and  slaves.  Boys,  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and 
a day,  were  bound  to  wear  them.  The  Karaites  ex- 
plain^ Deut.  vi.  8,  Ex.  xiii.  9,  &c.,  as  a figurative 
command  to  remember  the  law,  as  is  certainly  the 
case  in  similar  passages  (Pror.  iii.  3,  vi.  21,  vii.  3 ; 
Cant.  viii.  6,  &c.).  It  seems  clear  to  us  that  the 
scope  of  these  injunctions  favours  the  Karaite  in- 
terpretation. The  Rabbis  have  many  rules  about 
their  use. 

Fuller.  The  trade  of  the  fullers,  so  far  as  it  is 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  appears  to  have  consisted 
chiefly  in  cleansing  garments  and  whitening  them. 
The  process  of  fulling  or  cleansing  cloth,  so  far 
as  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  practice  of  other 
nations,  consisted  in  treading  or  stamping  on  the 
garments  with  the  feet  or  with  bats  in  tubs  of 
water,  in  which  some  alkaline  substance  answering 
the  purpose  of  soap  had  been  dissolved.  The  sub- 
stances used  for  this  purpose  which  are  mentioned 
in  Scripture  are  natrum  (Prov.  xxv.  20;  Jer.  ii.  22) 
and  soap  (Mai.  iii.  2).  Other  substances  also  are 
mentioned  as  being  employed  in  cleansing,  which, 
together  with  alkali,  seem  to  identify  the  Jewish 
with  the  Roman  process,  as  urine  and  chalk.  The 
process  of  whitening  garments  was  performed  by 
rubbing  into  them  chalk  or  earth  of  some  kind. 
Crete  Cimolia  (Cimolite)  was  probably  the  earth 
most  frequently  used.  The  trade  of  the  fullers, 
as  causing  offensive  smells,  and  also  as  requiring 
space  for  drying  clothes,  appears  to  have  been  car- 
ried on  at  Jerusalem  outside  the  city. 

Fuller’s  Field,  the,  a spot  uear  Jerusalem  (2  K. 
xviii.  17  ; Is.  vii.  3,  xxxvi.  2)  so  dose  to  the  walls 
that  a person  speaking  from  there  could  be  heard 
on  them  (2  K.  xviii.  17,  26).  One  resort  of  the 
fullers  of  Jerusalem  would  seem  to  have  been  below 
the  city  on  the  south-east  side.  But  Rabshakch  and 
his  “ great  host”  must  have  come  from  the  north  ; 
and  the  Fullers  Field  was  therefore,  to  judge  from 
this  circumstance,  on  the  table-land  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  city. 


FronUet*  or  Pbyltctene*. 
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Fmurala.  [Burial.] 

Furlong.  [Measures.] 

Furnace.  Various  kinds  of  furnaces  are  noticed 
in  the  Bible.  (1.)  Tann&r  is  so  translated  in  the 
A.  V.  in  Gen.  iv.  17  ; Is.  xxxi.  9 ; Neh.  iii.  11, 
xii.  38.  Generally  the  word  applies  to  the  baker's 
oren.  (2.)  Ci^shdn,  a smelting  or  calcining  furnace 
(Gen.  xix.  28 ; Ex.  ix.  8,  10,  xix.  IS),  especially  a 
lime-kiln  (Is.  xxxiii.  12;  Am.  ii.  1).  (3.)  Cur,  a 

refining  furnace  (Prov.  xvii.  3,  xxvii.  21  ; Ez.  xxii. 
18  ff.'l.  (4.)  Attun , a large  furnace  built  like  a 
brick-kiln  (Dan.  iii.  22,  23).  The  Persians  were  in 
the  habit  of  using  the  furnace  as  a means  of  inflict- 
ing capital  punishment  i.Ltau.  /.  c. ; Jer.  xxix.  22  ; 
2 Macc.  vii.  5;  Hos.  vii.  7).  (5.)  The  potter's 


furnace  (Ecclus.  xxvii.  5,  xxxriii.  30).  (6.)  The 

blacksmith's  furnace  (Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28). 

G 

Ga'al,  son  of  Ebed,  aided  the  Shechemites  in  their 
rebellion  against  Abimelech  (Judg.  ix.).  He  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  a native  of  Shechem,  nor 
specially  interested  in  the  revolution,  but  rather 
one  of  a class  of  condotticri , who  at  such  a period 
of  anarchy  would  be  willing  to  sell  their  services  to 
the  highest  bidder. 

Ga'aah.  On  the  north  side  of  “ the  hill  of 
Gaash  " was  the  city  which  was  given  to  Joshua 
(Josh.  xxiv.  30;  Judg.  ii.  9;  comp.  Josh.  xix.  49, 
50).  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  recognized. 

Ga'ba.  The  same  name  as  Gkba.  It  is  found 
in  the  A.  V.  in  Josh,  xviii.  24 ; Ezr.  ii.  26 ; Neh. 
vii.  30. 

Gab'ael.— 1.  An  ancestor  of  Tobit  (Tob.  i.  1).— 
2.  A poor  Jew  (Tob.  i.  17,  Vulg.)  of  “ Rages  in 
Media,”  to  whom  Tobias  lent  ten  talents  of  silver 
(Tob.  i.  14,  iv.  1,  20,  v.  6,  ix.,  x.  2). 

Gab'atha,  Esth.  xii.  1.  [Biothan.] 

Gab  bai,  apparently  the  head  of  an  important 
family  of  Benjamin  resident  at  Jerusalem  (Neh. 
xi.  8). 

Gab'b&tha,  the  Hebrew  or  Chaldee  appellation 
of  a place,  also  called  “ Pavement,”  where  the  judg- 
ment-teat or  beroa  was  planted,  from  his  place  on 
which  Pilate  delivered  our  Lord  to  death  (John 
xix.  13).  The  place  was  outside  the  praetorium, 
for  Pilate  brought  Jesus  forth  from  thence  to  it. 
It  is  suggested  by  Lightfoot  that  Gabbatha  is  a 
mere  translation  of  “ pavement.”  It  is  more  pro- 
bably from  an  ancient  root  signifying  height  or 


roundness.  In  this  case  Gabbatha  designated  the 
elevated  Bema;  and  the  “pavement”  w:.s  possibly 
S some  mosaic  or  tesselated  work,  either  forming  the 
1 bema  itself,  or  the  flooring  of  the  court  immedi- 
ately round  it. 

Gabdes,  1 Esd.  v.  20.  [Gaba.] 

Ga  brias,  according  to  the  present  text  of  the 
LXX.,  the  brother*  of  Gabnel,  the  creditor  of  Tobit 
(Tob.  i.  14),  though  in  another  place  (Tob.  iv.  20) 
he  is  described  as  his  father. 

Galuiel.  The  word,  which  is  not  in  itself  dis- 
tinctive, but  merely  a description  of  the  angelic 
oflice,  is  used  as  a proper  name  or  title  in  Dan.  viii. 
16,  ix.  21,  and  in  Luke  i.  19,  26.  In  the  ordinary 
traditions,  Jewish  and  Christian,  Gabriel  is  spoken 
of  as  one  of  the  archangels.  In  Scripture  he  is 
set  forth  only  as  the  representative  of  the  angelic 
nature  iu  its  ministration  of  comfort  and  sympathy 
to  man. 

Gad,  Jacob’s  seventh  son,  the  first-born  of  Zilpah, 
Leah's  maid,  and  whole-brother  to  Asher  (Gen.  xxx. 
11-13,  xlvi.  16,  18).  (a)  The  passage  iu  which 

the  bestowal  of  the  name  of  Gad  is  preserved — like 
the  others,  an  exclamation  on  his  birth — is  more 
than  usually  obscure:  “And  Leah  said,  * In  fortune,’ 
and  she  called  his  name  Gad  ” (Gen.  xxx.  11).  Such 
is  supposed  to  be  the  meaning  of  tire  old  text  of  the 
passage.  But  in  the  marginal  emendation  of  the 
Masorets  the  word  is  given,  “Gad  comes.”  (6)  In 
the  blessing  of  Jacob,  however,  we  find  the  name 
played  upon  in  a different  manner:  “Gad  ” is  here- 
taken  as  meaning  a piratical  band  or  troop  (Gen. 
xlix.  19).  (c)  The  force  thus  lent  to  the  name 

has  been  by  some  partially  transferred  to  the  narra- 
tive of  Gen.  xxx.,  e.g.  the  Samaritan  Version,  the 
Veneto-Greek,  and  our  own  A.  V. — “ a troop  (of 
children)  cometh.”  Of  the  childhood  and  life  of 
the  patriarch  Gad  nothing  is  preserved.  At  the 
time  of  the  descent  into  Egypt  seven  sons  are 
ascribed  to  him,  remarkable . from  the  fact  that  a 
majority  of  their  names  have  plural  terminations, 
as  if  those  of  families  rather  than  persons  (Gen. 
xlvi.  16).  The  position  of  Gad  during  the  march 
to  the  Promised  Land  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Tabernacle  (Num.  ii.  14).  The  alliance  between 
the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad  was  doubtless  induced 
by  the  similarity  of  their  pursuits.  Of  all  the  sons 
of  Jacob  these  two  tribes  alone  returned  to  the  land 
which  their  forefathers  had  left  five  hundred  years 
before,  with  their  occupations  unchanged.  At  the 
halt  on  the  east  of  Jordan  we  find  them  coming 
forward  to  Moses  with  the  representation  that  they 
“ have  cattle” — “ a great  multitude  of  cattle,”  and 
the  land  where  they  now  are  is  a “ place  for 
cattle.”  They  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  evade 
taking  their  proper  share  of  the  difficulties  of  sub- 
duing the  land  of  Canaan,  and  after  that  task  had 
beeu  effected  they  were  dismissed  by  Joshua  “ to 
their  tents,”  to  their  “ wives,  their  little  ones,  and 
their  cattle,”  which  they  had  left  behind  them 
in  Gilead.  The  country  allotted  to  Gad  appears, 
speaking  roughly,  to  have  lain  chiefly  about  the 
centre  of  the  land  east  of  Jordan.  The  south  of  that 
district — from  the  Arnon  ( Wady  Mojeb ),  about 
half  way  down  the  Dead  Sea,  to  Heshbon,  nearly 
due  east  of  Jerusalem — was  occupied  by  Reuben, 
and  at  or  about  Heshbon  the  possessions  of  Gad 
commenced.  They  embraced  half  Gilead,  as  the 
oldest  record  specially  states  (Deut.  iii.  12),  or  half 
the  land  of  the  children  of  Ammon  (Josh.  xiii.  25), 
probably  the  mountainous  district  which  is  inter- 
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sected  by  the  torrent  Jabbok — if  the  Wady  Zurka 
be  the  Jabbok — including,  as  its  most  northern 
town,  the  ancient  sanctuary  of  Mahanaim.  On  the 
east  the  furthest  bind  mark  given  is  “ Aroer,  that 
faces  Kabbah,”  the  present  Amman  (Josh.  xiii.  25). 
West  was  the  Jordan  (27).  Such  was  the  territory 
allotted  to  the  Gndites,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
they  soon  extended  themselves  beyond  these  limits. 
The  official  records  of  the  reign  of  Jotham  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  v.  11,  16)  show  them  to  have  been  at  that 
time  established  over  the  whole  of  Gilead,  and  in 
possession  of  Baslian  as  far  as  Salcah,  and  very  far 
both  to  the  north  and  the  east  of  the  border  given 
them  originally,  while  the  Manassites  were  pushed 
still  further  northwards  to  Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr. 
v.  23).  The  character  of  the  tribe  is  throughout 
strongly  marked — fierce  and  warlike — “ strong  men 
of  might,  men  of  war  for  the  battle,  that  could 
handle  shield  and  buckler,  their  faces  the  faces  of 
lions,  and  like  rocs  upon  the  mountains  for  swift- 
ness.” The  history  of  Jephthah  develops  elements 
of  a different  nature  and  a higher  order  than  the  mere 
fierceness  necessary  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  plun- 
derers of  the  desert.  In  the  behaviour  of  Jephthah 
throughout  that  affecting  history,  there  are  traces 
of  a spirit  which  we  may  almost  call  chivaleresque. 
If  to  this  w'e  add  the  loyalty,  the  generosity  and  the 
delicacy  of  Barzillai  (2  Sam.  xix.  32-39)  we  obtain 
a very  high  idea  of  the  tribe  at  whose  head  were 
such  men  as  these.  Nor  must  we,  while  enume- 
rating the  worthies  of  Gad,  forget  that  in  all  proba- 
bility Elijah  the  Tishbite,  “ who  was  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gilead,”  was  one  of  them.  But  while 
exhibiting  these  high  personal  qualities,  Gad  appears 
to  have  been  wanting  in  the  powers  necessary  to  en- 
able him  to  take  any  active  or  leading  part  in  the 
confederacy  of  the  nation.  The  territory  of  Gad 
was  the  battle-field  on  which  the  long  and  fierce 
struggles  of  Syria  and  Israel  were  fought  out,  and, 
as  an  agricultural  and  pastoral  country,  it  must 
liave  suffered  severely  in  consequence  (2  K.  xx.  33). 
Gad  was  carried  into  captivity  by  Tiglath-Pileser 
(1  Chr.  v.  26),  and  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah  the 
cities  of  the  tribe  seem  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
the  Ammonites. 

Gad,  “ the  seer,”  or  “ the  king’s  seer,”  ».  e. 
David’s  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29;  2 Chr.  xxix.  25  ; 2 Sam. 
xxiv.  11  ; 1 Chr.  xxi.  9),  was  a “prophet”  who 
appears  to  have  joined  David  when  in  the  hold 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  5).  He  re-nppenrs  in  connexion  with 
the  punishment  inflicted  for  the  numbering  of  the 
people  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  11-19;  1 Chr.  xxi.  9-19).  He 
wrote  a book  of  the  Acts  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29), 
and  also  assisted  in  the  arrangements  for  the  musical 
% service  of  the  “house  of  God”  (2  Chr.  xxix.  25). 

Gad.  Properly  “ the  Gad,”  with  the  article.  In 
the  A»  V.  of  Is.  Ixv.  11  the  clause  “ that  prepare 
a table  for  that  troop  ” has  in  the  margin  instead 
of  the  last  word  the  proper  name  “ Gad,”  which 
evidently  denotes  some  idol  worshipped  by  the  Jews 
in  Babylon,  though  it  is  impossible  positively  to 
identify  it.  That  Gad  was  the  deity  Fortune,  under 
whatever  outward  form  it  was  worshipped,  i6  sup- 
ported by  the  etymology,  and  by  the  common  assent 
of  commentators.  Gesenius  is  probably  right  in 
his  conjecture  that  Gad  was  the  planet  Jupiter, 
which  was  regarded  by  the  astrologers  of  the  East 
ns  the  star  of  greater  good  fortune.  Movers  is  in 
favour  of  the  planet  Venus.  Illustrations  of  the 
ancient  custom  of  placing  a banqueting  table  in 
honour  of  idols  will  be  found  in  the  table  spread  for 
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the  sun  among  the  Ethiopians  (Her.  iii.  17,  18), 
and  in  the  feast  made  by  the  Babylonians  for  their 
god  Bel,  which  is  described  in  the  Apocryphal 
history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon  (comp,  also  Her.  i. 
181,  &c-).  A trace  of  the  worship  of  Gad  remains 
in  the  proper  name  Baal  Gad. 

Gad'ites,  the.  The  descendants  of  Gad  ami 
members  of  his  tribe. 

Gad'ara,  a strong  city  situated  near  the  river 
Hieromax,  east  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  over  against 
Scythopolis  and  Tiberias,  and  sixteen  Roman  miles 
distant  from  each  of  those  places.  Josephus  calls 
it  the  capital  of  Peraea.  A large  district  was 
attached  to  it.  Gadara  itself  is  not  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  but  it  is  evidently  identical  with  the 
“ country  of  the  Gadarenes  ” (Mark  v.  1 ; I.uke 
viii.  26,  37).  Of  the  site  of  Gadara,  thus  so  clearly 
defined,  there  cannot  be  a doubt.  On  a partially 
isolated  hill  at  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Tibe- 
rias, lie  the  extensive  and  remarkable  ruins  of  Um 
Keis.  The  whole  space  occupied  by  the  ruins  is 
about  two  miles  in  circumference.  The  first  his- 
torical notice  of  Gadara  is  its  capture,  along  with 
Pella  and  other  cities,  by  Antiocbus  the  Great,  in 
the  year  n.C.  218.  The  territory  of  Gadara,  with 
the  adjoining  one  of  Hippos,  was  subsequently  ndded 
to  the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great.  Gadara,  how- 
ever, derives  its  greatest  interest  from  having  been 
the  scene  of  our  Lord’s  miracle  in  healing  the 
demoniacs  (Matt.  viii.  28-34;  Mark  v.  1-21 ; Luke 
viii.  26-40).  The  whole  circumstances  of  the  nar- 
rative are  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  features  of 
the  country.  Another  thing  is  worthy  of  notice. 
The  most  interesting  remains  of  Gadara  are  its 
tombs,  which  dot  the  cliffs  for  a considerable  dis- 
tance round  the  city.  Gadara  was  captured  by 
Vespasian  on  the  first  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the 
Jews;  all  its  inhabitants  massacred;  and  the  town 
itself,  with  the  surrounding  villages,  reduced  to 
ashes. 

Gad'di,  son  of  Susi ; the  Manassite  spy  sent  by- 
Moses  to  explore  Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  11). 

Gad'diel,  a Zebulonite,  one  of  the  twelve  spies 
(Num.  xiii.  10). 

Ga’di,  father  of  Menaliera  (2  K.  xv.  14, 17). 

Ga'haxn,  son  of  Nalior,  Abraham’s  brother,  by 
his  concubine  Keumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

Galiar.  The  Bene-Gahar  were  among  the 
families  of  Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  cap- 
tivity with  Zcrubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  47 ; Neh.  vii.  49). 

Gai’uB.  [John,  Second  and  Third  Epistles 
of.] 

Gal'aad  (1  Macc.  v.  9,  55;  Jud.  i.  8,  xv.  5 ; 
and  the  country  of  Galaad,  1 Mncc.  v.  17, 
20,  25,  27,  36,  45,  xiii.  22),  the  Greek  form  of  the 
word  Gilead. 

Galal.  1.  A I.  evite,  one  of  the  sons  of  Asaph 
(1  Chr.  ix.  15).— 2.  Another  Levite  of  the  family 
of  Elkanah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16).— 8.  A third  Levite, 
son  of  Jeduthun  (Neh.  xi.  17). 

Gala'tia.  Galatia  is  literally  the  “Gallia”  of 
the  East.  The  Galatians  were  in  their  origin  a 
stream  of  that  great  Keltic  torrent  wliich  poured 
into  Greece  in  the  third  century  before  the  Christian 
eia.  Some  of  these  invaders  moved  on  into  Thrace, 
and  appeared  on  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  and 
Bosporus,  when  Nicomedes  I.,  king  of  Bithvnin, 
being  then  engaged  in  a civil  war,  invited  them 
across  to  help  him.  At  the  end  of  the  Republic, 
Galatia  appears  as  a dependent  kingdom;  at  the 
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beginning  of  the  Empire  as  a province  (a.i>.  26). 
The  Roman  province  of  Galatia  may  be  roughly 
decribed  as  the  central  region  of  the  peninsula  of 
Asia  Minor,  with  the  provinces  of  Asia  on  the 
west,  Cappadocia  on  the  east,  Pampiiylia  and 
Cilicia  on  the  south,  and  BlTIIYHIA  and  Pontcs 
on  the  north.  It  would  be  didicult  to  define  the 
exact  limits.  In  fact  they  were  frequently  clianging. 
At  one  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  province 
contained  Pisidia  and  Lycaonia,  and  therefore  those 
towns  of  Antioch,  Iconium,  Lystra,  and  Derbe, 
which  are  conspicuous  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul’s 
travels.  But  the  cliaracteristic  part  of  Galntia  lay 
northward  from  those  districts.  These  Eastern 
Gauls  preserved  much  of  their  ancient  character, 
and  something  of  their  ancient  language.  The  pre- 
vailing speech,  however,  of  the  district  was  Greek. 
The  inscriptions  found  at  Ancyra  are  Greek,  and 
St.  Paul  wrote  his  Epistle  in  Greek.  It  is  ditiicult 
at  first  sight  to  deter  mine  in  what  sense  the  word 
Galatia  is  used  by  the  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  or  whe- 
ther always  in  the  same  sense.  In  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  the  journeys  of  St.  Paul  through  the  dis- 
trict are  mentioned  in  veiy  general  terms.  On  all 
accounts  it  seems  most  probable  that  Galatia  is  used 
by  St.  Luke  as  an  ethnographical  term,  and  not  for 
the  Homan  province  of  that  name.  Wc  must  not 
leave  unnoticed  the  view  advocated  by  Bdttger, 
that  the  Galatia  of  the  Epistle  is  entirely  limited  to 
the  district  between  Derbe  and  Colossae,  i.  e.  the 
extreme  southern  frontier  of  the  Homan  province. 

Galatians,  The  Epistle  to  the,  was  written  by 
the  Apostle  St.  Paul  not  long  after  his  journey 
through  Galatia  and  Phrygia  (Acts  xviii.  23),  and 
probably  in  the  early  portion  of  his  two  years  nnd 
a half  stay  at  Ephesus,  which  terminated  with  the 
Pentecost  of  a.D.  57  or  58.  The  Epistle  appears 
to  have  been  called  forth  by  the  machinations  of 
Judaizing  teachers,  who,  shortly  before  the  date 
of  its  composition,  had  endeavoured  to  seduce  the 
churches  of  this  province  into  a recognition  of  cir- 
cumcision (v.  2, 11,  12,  vi.  12,  sq.),  and  had  openly 
sought  to  depredate  the  apostolic  claims  of  St.  Paul 
(comp.  i.  1,  11).  The  scope  and  contents  of  the 
Epistle  are  thus — (1)  apologetic  (i.,  ii.)  and  po- 
lemical (iii.,  iv.) ; and  (2)  hortatory  and  practical 
(v.,  vi.):  the  positions  and  demonstrations  of  the 
former  portion  being  used  with  great  |>ower  and 
persuasiveness  in  the  exhortations  of  the  latter. 
With  regard  to  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
this  Epistle,  no  writer  of  any  credit  or  respectability 
lias  expiessed  any  doubts.  The  testimony  of  the 
early  church  is  most  decided  and  unanimous.  Besides 
express  references  to  the  Epistle  we  have  one  or  two 
direct  citations  found  as  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Apostolic  Fathers,  and  several  apparent  allusions. 
Two  historical  questions  require  a brief  notice: — 

1.  The  number  of  visits  made  by  St.  Paul  to  the 
churches  of  Galatia  previous  to  his  writing  the 
Epistle.  These  seem  certainly  to  have  been  two. 
The  Apostle  founded  the  churches  of  Galatia  in  the 
visit  recorded  Acts  xvi.  6,  during  his  second  mis- 
sionary journey,  about  A.D.  51,  and  revisited  them 
at  the  period  and  on  the  occasion  mentioned  Acts 
xviii.  23,  when  he  went  through  the  country  of 
Galatia  and  Phrygia.  On  this  occasion  it  would 
seem  probable  tliat  he  found  the  leaven  of  Judaism 
banning  to  work  in  the  churches  of  Galatia. 

2.  Closely  allied  with  the  preceding  question  is  that 
of  the  date,  and  the  place  from  which  the  Epistle 
was  written.  Conybcare  aud  Iiowson,  and  more 
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recently  Lightfoot,  urge  the  probability  of  its  having 
been  writtcu  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  Epistle 
to  the  Homans.  They  would  therefore  assign  Corinth 
as  the  place  where  the  Epistle  was  written,  aud  the 
three  months  that  the  Apostle  stayed  there  (Acts 
xx.  2,  3),  apparently  the  winter  of  A.D.  57  or  58, 
as  the  exact  period.  But  it  seems  almost  impossible 
to  assign  a Later  period  than  the  commencement  of 
the  prolonged  stay  in  Ephesus  (a.D.  54). 

Galbanum,  one  of  the  perfumes  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  the  sacred  incense  (Ex.  xxx.  34). 
The  galbanum  of  commerce  is  brought  chiefly  from 
India  and  the  Levant.  It  is  a resinous  gum  of  a 
brownish  yellow  colour,  and  strong,  disagreeable 
smell,  usually  met  with  in  masses,  but  sometimes 
found  in  yellowish  tear-like  drops.  But,  though 
gnlbamim  itself  is  well  known,  the  plant  which 
yields  it  has  not  been  exactly  determined.  Sprengel 
is  iu  favour  of  the  Ferula  fcruhgo , L.,  which  grows 
iu  North  Africa,  Ciete,  and  Asia  Minor.  It  was 
for  some  time  supposed  to  be  the  product  of  the 
Bttbon  galbanum  of  Linnaeus,  a native  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  Opoidia  Galbanifera  lias  been 
adopted  by  the  Dublin  College  in  their  Pharmacopeia 
as  that  which  yields  the  galbanum.  But  the  ques- 
tion remains  undecided. 

Gal'eed,  the  name  given  by  Jacob  to  the  heap 
which  he  and  Laban  made  on  Mount  Gilead  in 
witness  of  the  covenant  then  entered  into  between 
them  (Gen.  xxxi.  47,  48;  comp.  23,  25). 

Gal 'gala,  the  ordinary  equivalent  in  the  I.XX. 
for  Gilgal.  In  the  A.  V.  it  is  named  only  iu 
1 Macc.  ix.  2,  and  may  there  denote  either  the 
upper  Gilgal  near  Bethel,  or  the  lower  one  near  * 
Jericho. 

Gal  ilee.  This  name,  which  in  the  Roman  age 
was  applied  to  a large  province,  seems  to  have  been 
originally  confined  to  a little  “circuit”  of  country 
round  Kedesh-Naphtali,  in  which  were  situated  the 
twenty  towns  given  by  Solomon  to  Ilirnm,  king  of 
Tyre,  as  ]>aymeut  for  his  work  in  conveying  timber 
from  Lebauon  to  Jerusalem  (Josh.  xx.  7 ; 1 K.  ix. 
11).  They  were  then,  or  subsequently,  occupied 
by  strangers,  nnd  for  this  reason  Isaiah  gives  to  the 
district  the  name  “ Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  ” (Is.  ix. 
1).  It  is  probable  that  the  strangers  increased  in 
number,  aud  became  during  the  captivity  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants ; extending  themselves  also 
over  the  surrounding  country,  they  gave  to  their 
new  territories  the  old  name,  until  at  length  Galilee 
became  one  of  the  largest  provinces  of  Palestine. 
Iu  the  Maecabean  period  Galilee  contained  only  a 
few  Jews  living  in  the  midst  of  a large  heathen 
population  (1  Macc.  v.  20-23).  In  the  time  of  our 
Lord  all  Palestine  was  divided  into  three  provinces, 
Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee  (Acts  ix.  31  ; Luke 
xvii.  1 1 ; Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  3).  The  latter  included 
the  whole  northern  section  of  the  country,  including 
the  ancient  territories  of  Iss&char,  Zebulun,  Asher, 
and  Naphtali.  On  the  west  it  was  bounded  by  the 
territory  of  Ptolemais,  which  probably  included 
the  whole  plain  of  Akka  to  the  foot  of  Carmel. 
The  southern  border  ran  along  the  base  of  Carmel 
and  of  the  hills  of  Samaria  to  Mount  Gilboa,  and 
then  descended  the  valley  of  Jezreel  by  Scythopolis 
to  the  Jordan.  The  river  Jordan,  the  Sea  of  Galilee, 
and  the  upper  Jordan  to  the  fountain  at  Dan,  formed 
the  eastern  bonier ; and  the  northern  ran  from  Dan 
westward  across  the  mounUun  ridge  till  it  touched 
the  territory  of  the  Phoenicians.  Galilee  was  divided 
into  two  sections,  “ Lower  ” and  “ Upper.”  Lower 
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Galilee  included  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  with 
its  offshoots,  which  run  down  to  the  Jordan  and 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias ; and  the  whole  of  the  hill- 
country  adjoining  it  on  the  north  to  the  foot  of 
the  mountain-range.  It  extended  as  far  as  the 
village  of  Ginea,  the  modern  Jenin,  on  the  extreme 
southern  side  of  the  plain,  and  included  the  whole 
region  from  the  plain  of  Akka,  on  the  west,  to 
the  shores  of  the  lake  on  the  east.  It  was  thus 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  sections  of 
Palestine.  The  chief  towns  of  Lower  Galilee  were 
Tiberias,  Tarichaea,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  and  Sepphoris.  The  towns  most  cele- 
brated in  N.  T.  history  are  Nazareth,  Cana,  and 
Tiberias  (Luke  i.  26;  John  ii.  1,  vi.  1).  Upper 
Galilee  embraced  the  whole  mountain-range  lying 
between  the  upper  Jordan  and  Phoenicia.  Its 
southern  border  ran  along  the  foot  of  the  Safed 
range  from  the  north-west  angle  of  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  to  the  plain  of  Akka.  To  this  region  the 
name  “ Galilee  of  the  Gentiles  ” is  given  in  the 

0.  and  N.  T.  (Is.  ix.  1 ; Matt.  iv.  15).  The  town 
of  Capernaum,  on  the  north  shore  of  the  lake,  was 
in  upper  Galilee.  Galilee  was  the  scene  of  the 
greater  part  of  our  Lord’s  private  life  and  public 
acts.  His  early  years  were  spent  at  Nazareth  ; and 
when  He  entered  on  His  great  work  He  made 
Capernaum  His  home  (Matt.  iv.  13,  ix.  1).  It  is 
a remarkable  fact  that  the  first  three  Gospels  are 
chiefly  taken  up  with  our  Lord’s  ministrations  in 
this  province,  while  the  Gospel  of  John  dwells  more 
upon  those  in  Judaea.  The  nature  of  our  Lord’s 
parables  and  illustrations  was  greatly  influenced  by 
the  peculiar  features  and  products  of  the  country. 
The  Apostles  were  all  either  Galileans  by  birth  or 
residence  (Acts  i.  11).  After  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  Galilee  became  the  chief  seat  of  Jewish 
schools  of  learning,  and  the  residence  of  their  most 
celebrated  Rabbins. 

Galilee,  Sea  of.  [Gennesareth.] 

Gall,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  woids  mirdr&h,  or  tnlrdrdh , and  rdsh. 

1.  Mtrerdh  or  rnerdrdh  denotes  etymologically 
**  that  which  is  bitter see  Job  xiii.  26,  “ thou 
writest  bitter  things  against  me.”  Hence  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  “ bile”  or  “ gall  ” from  its  intense 
bitterness  (Job  xvi.  13,  xx.  25);  it  is  also  used 
of  tire  “ poison  ” of  serpents  (Job  xx.  14),  which 
the  ancients  erroneously  believed  was  their  gall. 

2.  Hash,  generally  translated  “gall”  by  the  A.  V., 
is  in  IIos.  x.  4 rendered  “ hemlock in  Deut.  xxxii. 
33,  and  Job  xx.  16,  rdsh  denotes  the  **  poison”  or 
“ venom”  of  serpents.  From  Deut.  xxix.  18,  and 
Lam.  iii.  19,  compared  with  Hos.  x.  4,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Hcb.  term  denotes  some  bitter,  and  perhaps 
poisonous  plant.  Other  writers  have  supposed,  and 
with  some  reason  (from  Deut.  xxxii.  32),  that  some 
berry-bearing  plant  must  be  intended.  Gesonius 
understands  “ poppies.”  The  capsules  of  the  Papa- 
veraccae  may  well  give  the  name  of  rdsh  (“  head  ”) 
to  the  plant  in  question,  just  as  we  speak  of  poppy 
heads.  The  various  species  of  this  family  spring 
up  quickly  in  corn-fields,  and  the  juice  is  extremely 
bitter.  A steeped  solution  of  poppy  heads  may  be 
“ the  water  of  gall  ” of  Jer,  viii.  14.  The  passages 
in  the  Gospels  which  relate  the  circumstance  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  ofleriug  our  Lord,  just  before  his 
crucifixion,  “ vinegar  mingled  with  gall,”  according 
to  St.  Matthew  (xxvii.  34),  aud  “ wine  mingled 
with  myrrh,”  according  to  St.  Mark’s  account  (xv. 
23),  require  some  consideration.  *•  Matthew,  in  his 


usual  way,”  as  Hengstenberg  remarks,  “ designates 
the  drink  theologically:  always  keeping  his  eye  on 
the  prophecies  of  the  0.  T.,  he  speaks  of  gall  and 
vinegar  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  fulfilment 
of  the  Psalms  more  manifest.  Mark  aga  n (xv.  23), 
according  to  his  way,  looks  rather  at  the  outward 
quality  of  the  drink.”  “ Gall  ” is  not  to  be  under- 
stood in  any  other  sense  than  as  expressing  the  bitter 
nature  of  the  draught.  Notwithstanding  the  almost 
concurrent  opinion  of  ancient  and  modern  com- 
mentators that  the  “ wine  mingled  with  myrrh” 
was  offered  to  our  Lord  as  an  anodyne,  we  cannot 
readily  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Had  the  sol- 
diers intended  a mitigation  of  suffering,  they  would 
doubtless  have  offered  a draught  drugged  with  some 
substance  having  narcotic  properties.  The  drink  in 
question  was  probably  a mere  ordinary  beverage  of 
the  Romans. 

Gallery,  an  architectural  term,  describing  the 
porticos  or  verandahs,  which  are  not  uncommon  in 
Eastern  houses.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  whether 
the  Hebrew  words,  so  translated,  have  any  reference 
to  such  an  object.  (1.)  In  Cant.  i.  17  the  word 
rdchtt  meaus  “ panelling,”  or  “ fretted  work." 
(2.)  In  Cant.  vii.  6,  rdhit  is  applied  to  the  hair, 
the  regularly  arranged,  flowing  locks  being  compared 
by  the  poet  to  the  channels  of  running  water  seen 
in  the  pasture-grounds  of  Palestine.  (3.)  In  Ez. 
xli.  15,  xlii.  3,  the  word  attik  seems  to  mean  a 
pillar  used  for  the  support  of  a floor. 

Galley.  [Ship.] 

Gallim  ( = **  heaps,”  or  possibly  “ springs  ”), 
a place  which  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Bible : — 
(1.)  As  the  native  place  of  the  man  to  whom 
Michal,  David’s  wife,  was  given — “ Phalti  the  son 
of  Laish,  who  was  from  Gallim”  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44). 
There  is  no  clue  to  the  situation  of  the  place. 
(2.)  The  name  occurs  again  in  the  catalogue  of  places 
terrified  at  the  approach  of  Sennacherib  (Is.  x.  30). 
It  was  perhaps  a short  distance  N.  of  Jerusalem. 
The  name  ot  Gallim  has  not  been  met  with  in 
modern  times. 

Gal'lio.  Junius  Annaeus  Gallio,  the  Roman  pro- 
consul  of  Achaia  when  St.  Paul  was  at  Corinth, 
A.D.  53,  under  the  Emperor  Claudius.  He  was 
brother  to  Lucius  Annaeus  Seneca,  the  philosopher. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  put  to  death  by  Nero,  “ as 
well  as  his  brother  Seneca,  but  not  at  the  same 
time”  (Winer);  but  there  is  apparently  no  au- 
thority for  this.  Jerome  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eu- 
sebius says  that  he  committed  suicide  in  the  year 
65  a.p. 

Gallows.  [Punishment.] 

Gam'ael,  1 Esd.  viii.  29.  [Daniel,  3.] 

Gamaliel,  son  of  Pedahzur ; prince  or  captain 
of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  at  the  census  at  .Sinai 
(Num.  i.  10,  ii.  20,  vii.  54,  59),  and  at  starting  on 
the  march  through  the  wilderness  (x.  23). 

Gamaliel,  a Pharisee  and  celebrated  doctor  of 
the  law,  who  gave  piadent  worldly  advice  in  the 
Sanhedrim  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  followers 
of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  (Acts  v.  34  ff.).  We 
from  Acts  xxii.  3 that  he  was  the  preceptor  of  St. 
Paul.  He  is  generally  identified  with  the  veiT 
celebrated  Jewish  doctor  Gamaliel.  This  Gamaliel 
was  son  of  Rabbi  Simeon,  and  grandson  of  the  cole* 
brated  Hillel ; he  was  president  of  the  Sanhedrim 
under  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and  Claudius,  and  »* 
reported  to  have  died  eighteen  years  before  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem. 

Games.  With  regard  to  juvenile  games,  the 
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itubco  are  very  tew.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
.ferred  from  this  that  the  Hebrew  children  were 
without  the  amusements  adapted  to  their  age.  The 
only  recorded  sports,  however,  are  keeping  tame 
irds  (Job  xii.  5)  and  imitating  the  proceedings  of 
marriages  or  funerals  (Matt.  xi.  16).  With  regard 
• 3 manly  games,  they  were  not  much  followed  up 
by  the  Hebrews ; the  natural  earnestness  of  their 
character  and  the  influence  of  the  climate  alike  in- 
disposed them  to  active  exertion.  The  chief  amuse- 
ment of  the  men  appears  to  have  consisted  in  con- 
versation and  joking  (Jer.  xv.  17  ; Prov.  xxvi.  19). 
A military  exercise  seems  to  be  noticed  in  2 Sam. 
li.  14.  In  Jerome’s  day  the  usual  sport  consisted 
in  lilting  weights  ns  a trial  of  strength,  as  also 
practised  in  Egypt.  Dice  are  mentioned  by  the 
Talmudists,  probably  introduced  from  Egypt.  Public 
,'ames  were  altogether  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  Hebrew 
institutions:  the  great  religious  festivals  supplied 
the  pleasurable  excitement  and  the  feelings  of  na- 
tional union  which  rendered  the  games  of  Greece  so 
popular,  and  at  the  same  time  inspired  the  per- 
suasion that  such  gatherings  should  be  exclusively 
connected  with  religious  duties.  Accordingly  the 
erection  of  a gymnasium  by  Jason  was  looked  upon 
is  a heathenish  proceeding  (1  Macc.  i.  14 ; 2 Macc. 
it.  12-14).  The  entire  absence  of  verbal  or  his- 
torical reference  to  this  subject  in  the  Gospels  shows 
how  little  it  entered  into  the  life  of  the  Jews. 
Among  the  Greeks  the  rage  for  theatrical  exhibitions 
was  such  that  every  city  of  any  6ize  possessed  its 
theatre  and  stadium.  At  Ephesus  on  annual  con- 
test was  held  in  honour  of  Diana.  It  is  probable 
that  St.  Paul  was  present  when  these  games  were 
proceeding.  A direct  reference  to  the  exhibitions 
that  took  place  on  such  occasions  is  made  in  1 Cor. 
rv.  32.  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  abound  with  allusions 
to  the  Greek  contests,  borrowed  probably  from  the 
Isthmian  games,  at  which  he  may  well  have  been 
present  during  his  first  visit  to  Corinth.  These 
contests  (2  Tim.  iv.  7 ; 1 Tiro.  vi.  12)  were  divided 
nto  two  classes,  the  pancratium , consisting  of  box- 
ing and  wrestling,  and  the  pentathlon , consisting 
<-f  leaping,  running,  quoiting,  hurling  the  spear,  and 
wrestling.  The  competitors  (1  Cor.  ix.  25;  2 Tim. 
u.  5)  required  a long  and  severe  course  of  previoU' 
training  (1  Tim.  iv.  8),  during  which  a particular 
diet  was  enforced  (1  Cor.  ix.  25,  27).  In  the 
Olympic  contests  these  preparatory  exercises  ex- 
tended over  a period  of  ten  months,  during  the  last 
of  which  they  were  conducted  under  the  supervision 
of  appointed  officers.  The  contests  took  place  in 
the  presence  of  a vast  multitude  of  spectators  (Heb. 
xii.  1),  the  competitors  being  the  spectacle  (1  Cor. 
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iv.  9 ; Heb.  x.  33).  The  games  were  opened  by 
the  proclamation  of  a herald  (1  Cor.  ix.  27),  whose 
office  it  was  to  give  out  the  nnme  and  country  ot 
each  candidate,  and  especially  to  announce  the  nnme 
of  the  victor  before  the  assembled  multitude.  The 
judge  wos  selected  for  his  spotless  integrity  (2  Tim. 
iv.  8):  his  office  was  to  decide  any  disputes  (Col. 
iii.  15)  and  to  give  the  prize  (1  Cor.  ix.  24;  Phil, 
iii.  14),  consisting  of  a crown  (2  Tim.  ii.  5,  iv.  8) 
of  leaves  of  wild  olive  at  the  Olympic  games,  and 
of  pine,  or  at  one  period,  ivy,  at  the  Isthmian  games. 
St.  Paul  alludes  to  two  only  out  of  the  five  contests, 
boxing  and  running,  most  frequently  to  the  latter. 
In  boxing  (cf.  1 Cor.  ix.  26)  the  hands  and  arms 
were  bound  with  the  cestus,  a band  of  leather 
studded  with  nails.  The  foot-race  (2  Tim.  iv.  7) 
was  run  in  the  stadium  (1  Cor.  ix.  24),  an  oblong 
area,  open  at  one  end  and  rounded  in  n semicircular 
form  at  the  other,  along  the  sides  of  which  were 
the  raised  tiers  of  seats  on  which  the  spectators  sat. 
The  judge  was  stationed  by  the  goal  (Phil.  iii.  14), 
which  was  clearly  visible  from  one  end  of  the 
stadium  to  the  other. 


Gam'madims.  This  won!  occurs  only  in  Ez. 
xxvii.  11.  A variety  of  explanations  of  the  term 
have  been  offered.  (1.)  One  class  renders  it 
“ pigmies.”  (2.)  A second  treats  it  as  a geogra- 
phical or  local  term.  (3.)  A third  gives  a more 
general  sense  to  the  word,  44  brave  warriors.”  Hitzig 
suggests  44  deserters.''  After  nil,  the  rendering  in 
the  LXX.,  44  guards,”  furnishes  the  simplest  ex- 
planation. 

Ga  mul,  a priest ; the  lender  of  the  22nd  course 
in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary  (1  Ghr.  xxiv.  17). 

Gar.  “Sons  of  Gar”  are  named  among  the 
44  sons  of  the  servants  of  Solomon  ” in  1 Esd.  v.  34. 

Garden.  G aniens  in  the  East,  as  the  Hebrew 
word  indicates,  are  inclosures,  on  the  outskirts  of 
towns,  planted  with  various  trees  and  shrubs.  From 
the  allusions  in  the  Bible  we  learn  that  they  were 
surrounded  by  hedges  of  thorn  (Is.  v.  5),  or  walls 
of  stone  (Prov.  xxiv.  31).  For  further  protection 
lodges  (Is.  i.  8 ; Lam.  ii.  6)  or  wntchtowers  ( Mark 
xii.  1)  were  built  in  them,  in  which  sat  the  keejier 
(Job  xxvii.  18)  to  drive  away  the  wild  beasts  and 
robbers,  as  is  the  case  to  this  day.  The  gardens  ot 
the  Hebrews  were  planted  with  flowers  and  aromatic 
shrubs  (Cant.  vi.  2,  iv.  16),  besides  olives,  fig- tret's, 
nuts,  or  walnuts  (Cant.  vi.  11),  pomegranates,  and 
others  for  domestic  use  (Ex.  xxiii.  11  ; Jer.  xxix.  5 ; 
Am.  ix.  14).  Gardens  of  herbs,  or  kitchen-gar- 
dens, are  mentioned  in  Dent.  xi.  10,  and  1 K.  xxi. 
2.  Cucumbers  were  grown  in  them  (Is.  i.  8 ; Bar. 
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vi.  70),  and  probably  also  melons,  locks,  onions, 
and  garlic,  which  are  spoken  of  (Num.  xi.  5)  as 
the  productions  of  a neighbouring  country.  The 
rose-garden  in  Jerusalem,  said  to  have  been  situated 
westward  of  the  temple  mount,  is  remarkable  as 
having  been  one  of  the  few  gardens  which,  from 
the  time  of  the  prophets,  existed  within  the  city 
walls.  But  of  all  the  gardens  of  Palestine  none  is 
]>o?.sessed  of  associations  more  sacred  and  imperish- 
able than  the  garden  of  Gcthsemane,  beside  the  oil- 
presses  on  the  slopes  of  Olivet.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  productions  of  the  country,  we  are  tempted 
to  infer  from  Is.  xvii.  10  that  in  some  gardens  care 
was  bestowed  on  the  rearing  of  exotics.  In  a cli- 
mate like  that  of  Palestine  the  neighbourhood  of 
water  was  an  important  consideration  in  selecting 
the  site  of  a garden.  To  the  old  Hebrew  poets  “ a 
well-watered  garden,”  or  “ a tree  planted  by  the 
waters,”  was  an  emblem  of  luxuriant  fertility  and 
material  prosperity  (Is.  lviii.  11  ; Jer.  xvii.  8,  xxxi. 
12).  From  a neighbouring  stream  or  cistern  were 
supplied  the  channels  or  conduits,  by  which  the 
gardens  were  intersected,  and  the  water  was  thus 
conveyed  to  all  parts  (I’s.  i.  3 ; Eccl.  ii.  6 ; Ecclus. 
xxiv.  30).  It  is  matter  of  doubt  what  is  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  expression  41  to  water  with  the  foot  ” 
in  Deut.  xi.  10.  The  orange,  lemon,  and  mulberry 
groves  which  lie  aroond  and  behind  Jafla  supply, 
perhaps,  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  oriental 
gardens — gardens  which  Maundrell  describes  as 
being  “ a confused  miscellany  of  trees  jumbled  to- 
gether, without  either  posts,  walks,  arbours,  or 
anything  of  art  or  design,  so  that  they  seem  like 
thickets  rather  than  gardens.”  The  kings  and  nobles 
h;ul  their  country-houses  surrounded  by  gardens 
(l  K.  xxi.  1 ; 2 K.  ix.  27),  and  these  were  used  on 
festal  occasions  (Cant.  v.  1).  The  garden  of  Ahns- 
uerus  Wiis  in  a court  of  the  palace  (Esth.  i.  5),  ad- 
joining the  banqueting-hall  (Esth.  vii.  7).  In  Ba- 
bylon the  gardens  and  orchards  were  inclosed  by  the 
city  walls.  In  large  gardens  the  orchard  was* pro- 
bably, as  in  Egypt,  the  inclosure  set  apart  for  the 
cultivation  of  date  and  sycomore  trees,  and  fruit- 
trees  of  various  kinds  (Cant.  iv.  13 ; Eccl.  ii.  5). 
The  ancient  Hebrews  made  use  of  gardens  as  places 
of  burial  (John  xix.  41).  Mnnosseh  and  his  son 
Amon  were  buried  in  the  garden  of  their  palace, 
the  garden  of  Uzza  (2  K.  xxi.  18,  26).  The  retire- 
ment of  gardens  rendeied  them  favourite  places  for 
devotion  (Matt.  xxvi.  36 ; John  xviii.  1 ; c f.  Gen. 
xxiv.  63).  In  the  degenerate  times  of  the  monarchy 
they  were  selected  as  the  scenes  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship (Is.  i.  29,  Ixv.  3,  lxvi.  17)  and  imnges  of  the 
idols  were  probably  erected  in  them.  Gardeners  are 
alluded  to  in  Job  xxvii.  18  and  John  xx.  15.  But 
how  far  the  art  of  gardening  was  carried  among 
the  Hebrews  we  have  few  means  of  ascertaining. 
That  they  were  acquainted  with  the  process  of  graft- 
ing is  evident  from  Rom.  xi.  17,  24,  as  well  as  from 
the  minute  prohibitions  of  the  Mishna.  The  tradi- 
tional gardens  and  pools  of  Solomon,  supposed  to  be 
alluded  to  in  Eccl.  ii.  5,  6,  are  shown  in  the  Wiidy 
Urlas  (».  e.  Ilortus),  about  an  hour  and  quarter  to 
the  south  of  Bethlehem  (cf.  Jos.  Ant.  viii.  7,  §3). 
The  “ king’s  garden,”  mentioned  in  2 K.  xxv.  4 ; 
Neh.  iii.  15 ; Jer.  xxxix.  4,  lii.  7,  was  near  the  pool 
of  Siloam,  nt  the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon,  north  of 
Bir  Eyub,  and  was  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
valleys  of  Jehosliaphat  and  Ben  Hiunom. 

Ga'reb,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David’s  army  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  38). 
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Ga'reb,  the  Hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem, named  only  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39. 

Gar'ixim,  2 Macc.  v.  23  ; vi.  2.  [Gkkizim.] 

Garlick(Num.  xi.  5).  It  is  the  Allium  Sativum 
of  Linnaeus,  which  abounds  in  Egypt. 

Garment.  [Dress.] 

Gar’mite,  the.  Kcilah  the  Garmite,  *.  e.  the  de- 
scendant of  Gerem,  is  mentioned  in  the  obscure  ge- 
nealogical lists  of  the  families  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  19). 

Garrison.  The  Hebrew  wm-ds  so  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  are  derivatives  from  the  root  ndtsab  to 
“ place,  erect,”  which  may  be  applied  to  a variety 
of  objects.  (1.)  Mattsab  and  mattsabah  undoubt- 
edly mean  a 14  garrisou,”  or  fortified  post  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  23,  xiv.  1,  4,  12,  15;  2 Sam.  xxiii.  14). 
(2.)  Nctsib  is  also  used  for  a 44  garrison  ” (in  1 Chr. 
xi.  16),  but  elsewhere  for  a “column”  erected  in 
an  enemy’s  country  as  a token  of  conquest  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  3).  (3.)  The  same  word  elsewhere  mains 
“ officers  ” placed  over  a vanquished  people  (2  Sam. 
viii.  6,  14;  1 Chr.  xviii.  13  ; 2 Chr.  xvii.  2).  (4.) 
Mattscbah  in  Ez.  xxvi.  11  means  a 44  pillar.” 

Gaah'ma.  A variation  of  the  name  Gesueu 
(Neh.  vi.  6). 

Ga’taxn,  the  fourth  son  of  Eliphaz  the  son  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11 ; 1 Chr.  i.  36),  and  one  of  the 
“dukes”  of  Eliphaz  (Gen.  xxxvi.  16). 

Gate.  The  gates  and  gateways  of  eastern  cities 
anciently  held,  and  still  hold,  an  important  part, 
not  only  in  the  defence  but  in  the  public  economy 
of  the  place.  They  are  thus  sometimes  taken  as 
representing  the  city  itself  (Gen.  xxii.  17,  xxir. 
60;  Deut.  xii.  12;  Judg.  v.  8 ; Ruth  iv.  10;  P*. 
lxxxvii.  2,  exxii.  2).  Among  the  special  purposes 
for  which  they  were  used  may  be  mentioned — 1. 
As  places  of  public  iesort  (Gen.  xix.  1,  xxiii.  10, 
xxxiv.  20,  24;  1 Sam.  iv.  18,  &c.).  2.  Places  for 

public-deliberation, administration  of  justice,  or  of  au- 
dience for  kings  and  rulers,  or  ambassadors  (Deut.  xvL 
18,  xxi.  19,  xxv.  7 ; Josh.  xx.  4 ; Judg.  ix.  35,  ire.). 
3.  Public  markets  (2  K.  vii.  1).  In  heathen  towns 
the  open  spaces  near  the  gates  appear  to  have  been 
sometimes  used  as  places  for  sacrifice  (Acts  xiv.  13 ; 
comp.  2 K.  xxiii.  8).  Regarded  therefore  ns  posi- 
tions of  great  importance  the  gates  of  cities  were 
carefully  guarded  and  closed  at  nightfall  (Deut.  iii. 
5;  Josh.  ii.  5,  7 ; Judg.  ix.  40,  44).  They  con- 
tained chambeis  over  tne  gateway  (2  Sam.  xviii. 
24).  The  gateways  of  Assyrian  cities  were  arched 
or  square-headed  entrances  in  the  wall,  sometimes 
flanked  by  towers.  The  doors  themselves  of  the 
Larger  gate*  mentioned  in  Scripture  were  two-leaved, 
plated  with  metal,  closed  with  locks  and  fastened 
with  metal  bars  (Dent.  iii.  5 ; Ps.  evii.  16  ; Is.  xiv. 

1,  2).  Gates  not  defended  by  iron  were  of  course 
liable  to  be  set  on  fire  by  an  enemy  (Judg.  ix.  52). 
The  gateways  of  royal  palaces  and  even  of  private 
houses  were  often  richly  ornamented.  Sentences 
from  the  Law  were  inscrilied  on  and  above  the 
gates  (Deut.  vi.  9 ; Is.  liv.  12  ; Rev.  xxi.  21).  The 
gates  of  Solomon’s  Temple  were  very  massive  and 
costly,  being  overlaid  with  gold  and  carvings  (1  h- 
vi.  34,  35;  2 K.  xviii.  16).  Those  of  the  Holy 
Place  were  of  olive-wood,  two-leaved,  and  overlaid 
with  gold  ; those  of  the  temple  of  fir  (1  K-  vi.  31, 
32,  34  ; Ez.  xli.  23,  24).  The  figurative  gates  of 
pearl  and  precious  stones  (Is.  liv.  12;  Rev.  xxi. 
21)  may  be  regarded  as  having  their  types  in  the 
massive  stone  doors  which  are  found  in  some  of  the 
ancient  houses  in  Syria.  These  are  of  single  slaor 
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several  inches  thick,  sometimes  10  feet  high,  and 
turn  on  stone  pivots  above.  Egyptian  doorways 
were  often  richly  ornamented.  The  parts  of  the 
doorway  were  the  thieshold  (Judg.  xix.  27) ; the 
side-pasts,  the  lintel  (Ex.  xii.  7).  In  the  Temple, 
Le rites,  and  in  houses  of  the  wealthier  classes,  and 
in  palaces,  persons  were  especially  appointed  to  keep 
the  door  (Jer.  xxxr.  4:2  K.  xii.  9,  xxv.  18,  &c.). 


Gath,  one  of  the  five  royal  cities  of  the  Philis- 
tines (Josh.  xiii.  3;  1 Sam.  vi.  17);  and  the  native 
place  of  the  giant  Goliath  (1  Sum.  xvii.  4,  23). 
The  site  of  Gath  has  for  many  centuries  remained 
unknown.  After  a careful  survey  of  the  country, 
and  a minute  examination  of  the  several  passages  of 
Scripture  in  which  the  name  is  mentioned,  Mr. 
Porter  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  stood  upon 
the  conspicuous  hill  now  called  Tell-cs-Sd/ieh. 
This  hill  stands  upon  the  side  of  the  plain  of  Phi- 
listia,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Judah;  10 
rniies  E.  of  Ashdod,  and  about  the  same  distance 
S.  by  E.  of  Ekron.  It  is  irregular  in  form,  and 
about  200  ft.  high.  Gath  occupied  a strong  posi- 
tion (2  Chr.  xi.  8)  on  the  border  of  Judah  and 
Philistia  (1  Sam.  xxi.  10;  1 Chr.  xviii.  1);  and 
from  its  strength  and  resources,  forming  the  key  of 
both  countries,  it  was  the  scene  of  frequent  struggles, 
and  was  often  captured  and  recaptured  (2  Chr.  xi. 
8,  xxvi.  G ; 2 K.  xii.  17  ; Am.  vi.  2).  It  was  near 
Shocoh  and  Adullam  (2  Chr.  xi.  8),  and  nppears 
to  have  stood  on  the  way  lending  from  the  former 
to  Ekron ; for  when  the  Philistines  fled  on  the  death 
of  Goliath,  they  went  “ by  the  way  of  Shnarnim, 
eTen  unto  Gath  and  unto  Ekron  ” (1  Sam.  xvii. 
1,  52).  All  these  notices  combine  in  pointing  to 
Tell’Ci'Sufieh  as  the  site  of  Gath.  The  ravages  of 
war  to  which  Gath  was  exposed  appear  to  have  de- 
stroyed it  at  a comparatively  early  period,  as  it  is 
not  mentioned  among  the  other  loynl  cities  by  the 
later  prophets  (Zeph.  ii.  4;  Zech.  ix.  5,  6).  It  is 
familiar  to  the  Bible  student  as  the  scene  of  one  of 
the  most  romantic  incidents  iu  the  life  of  king 
David  (1  Sain.  xxi.  10-15). 
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Gath-he'pher,  or  Git  tah-he  pher,  a town  on  the 
border  of  the  territory  of  Zebuluu,  not  far  from 
Japhia,  now  Yafa,  (Josh.  xix.  12,  13),  celebiated 
as  the  native  place  of  the  prophet  Jonuh  (2  K.  xiv. 
25).  There  can  scarcely  be  a doubt  that  el-Mesh- 
had,  a village  2 miles  E.  of  Sefurieh,  is  the  ancient 
Gath-hepher. 

Gath-rim'mon.  1.  A city  given  out  of  the  tribe 
of  Dim  to  the  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  24 ; 1 Chr.  vi. 
69),  situated  on  the  plain  of  Philistia,  apparently 
not  far  from  Joppa  (Josh.  xix.  45).  Its  site  is  un- 
known.—2.  A town  of  the  half  tribe  of  M&nassch 
west  of  the  Jordan,  assigned  to  the  Levites  (Josh, 
xxi.  25).  The  reading  Gath-rimmon  is  probably  an 
error  of  the  transcribers. 

Ga'za  (properly  AzzaJi),  one  of  the  five  chief 
cities  of  the  Philistines.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
continuous  existence  and  importance  from  the  very 
earliest  times.  The  secret  of  this  unbroken  history 
is  to  be  found  in  the  situation  of  Gaza.  It  is  the 
last  town  in  the  S.VV.  of  Palestine,  on  the  frontier 
towards  Egypt.  The  same  peculiarity  of  situa- 
tion has  made  Gaza  important  in  a military  sense. 
Its  name  means  “ the  strong ;”  and  this  was  well 
elucidated  in  its  siege  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
which  lasted  five  months.  This  city  was  one  of 
the  most  important  military  positions  iu  the  wars 
of  the  Maccabees  (1  Macc.  xi.  61,  62,  xiii.  43). 
Some  of  the  most  important  campaigns  of  the 
crusaders  took  place  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
Biblical  history  of  Gaza  may  be  traced  through  the 
following  stages.  In  Gen.  x.  19  it  appears,  even 
before  the  call  of  Abraham,  as  a “ border  " city  of 
the  Canaan ites.  In  the  conquest  of  Joshua  the  ter- 
ritory of  Gaza  is  mentioned  as  one  which  he  was 
not  able  to  subdue  (Josh.  x.  41,  xi.  22,  xiii.  3).  It 
was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  47), 
and  that  tribe  did  obtain  possession  of  it  (Judg.  i. 
18) ; but  they  did  not  hold  it  long;  for  soon  nfter- 
wards  we  find  it  iu  the  hands  of  the  Philistines 
(Judg.  iii.  3,  xiii.  1,  xvi.  1,  21);  indeed  it  seems 
to  have  been  their  capital ; and  apparently  con- 
tinued through  the  times  of  Samuel,  Saul,  and  David 
to  be  a Philistine  city  (1  Sam.  vi.  17,  xiv.  52, 
xxxi.  1;  2 Sam.  xxi.  15).  Solomon  became  master 
of  “ Azzah  ” (1  K.  iv.  24).  But  in  after  times  the 
same  trouble  with  the  Philistines  recurred  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  16,  xxvi.  6,  xxviii.  18).  The  passage  where 
Gnza  is  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  viii.  26)  is  full 
of  interest.  It  is  the  account  of  the  baptism  of  the 
Ethiopian  euuuch  on  his  return  from  Jerusalem  to 
Egypt.  The  words  “ which  is  desert”  have  given 
rise  to  much  discussion.  The  probability  is,  that 
they  refer  to  the  road,  and  are  used  by  the  angel 
to  inform  Philip,  who  was  then  in  Samaria,  on 
what  route  he  would  find  the  eunuch.  Besides  the 
ordinary  road  from  Jerusalem  by  Ilamleh  to  Gaza, 
there  was  another,  more  favourable  for  carriages 
(Acts  viii.  28),  further  to  the  south  through  He- 
bron, and  thence  through  a district  comparatively 
without  towns  and  much  exposed  to  the  incursions 
of  people  from  the  desert.  The  modern  Ghuzzch  is 
situated  partly  on  an  oblong  hill  of  moderate  height, 
and  partly  on  the  lower  ground.  The  climate  of 
the  place  is  almost  tropical,  but  it  has  deep  wells 
of  excellent  water.  There  are  a few  palm-trees  in 
the  town,  and  its  fruit-orchards  are  very  pro- 
ductive. But  the  chief  feature  of  the  neigh  hour  hood 
is  the  wide-spread  olive-grove  to  the  N.  and  X.E. 

Gazara,  a place  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
wars  of  the  Maccabees,  and  of  great  impoi  tance  in 
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the  operations  of  both  parties  (1  Mace.  ix.  52,  xiii. 
53,  xiv.  7,  33,  34,  36,  xv.  28,  xvi.  1 ; 2 Macc.  x. 
32-36).  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Gazara  was  the  same  place  as  the  more  ancient 
Gezer  or  Gazer. 

Ga'zathites,  the  (Josh.  xiii.  3),  the  inhabitants 
of  Gaza. 

Ga  zer,  2 Sam.  v.  25 ; 1 Chr.  xiv.  16.  The 
same  place  as  Gbzer. 

Gaze'ra.  1.  1 Macc.  iv.  15;  vii.  45.  The  place 
elsewhere  given  as  Gazara. — 2.  One  of  the  “ser- 
vants of  the  temple,*’  whose  sons  returned  with 
Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  31).  [Gazzam.] 

Ga'zez,  a name  which  occurs  twice  in  1 Chr.  ii. 
46  ; (1)  as  son  of  Caleb  by  Ephah  his  concubine  ; 
and  (2)  as  sou  of  Haran,  the  son  of  the  same  woman : 
the  second  is  possibly  only  a repetition  of  the  first. 

Ga’zites,  the,  inhabitants  of  Gaza  (Judg.  xvi.  2). 

Gazzam.  The  Bene-Gazzam  were  among  the 
families  of  the  Nethinim  who  returned  from  the  cap- 
tivity with  Zerubbabel  fEzr.  ii.  48 ; Neh.  vii.  51). 

Geba.  1.  A city  of  Benjamin,  with  “ suburbs,** 
allotted  to  the  priests  (Josh.  xxi.  17  ; 1 Chr.  vi. 
6u).  It  is  named  amongst  the  first  group  of  the 
Benjamite  towns,  apparently  those  lying  near  to 
and  along  the  north  boundary  (Josh,  xviii.  24). 
Here  the  name  is  given  as  Gaiu.  During  the 
wars  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Saul,  Geba 
was  held  as  a garrison  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  3),  but  they  were  ejected  by  Jonathan.  Later 
in  the  same  campaign  we  find  it  referred  to  to  define 
the  position  of  the  two  rocks  which  stood  in  the  ra- 
vine below  tire  garrison  of  Michmash,  in  terms  which 
fix  Geba  on  the  south  and  Michmash  on  the  north 
of  the  ravine  (1  Sam.  xiv.  5:  the  A.  V.  has  here 
Gibeah).  Exactly  in  accordance  with  this  is  the 
position  of  the  modern  village  of  Jcba,  which  stands 
picturesquely  on  the  top  of  its  steep  terraced  hill, 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  great  Wady  Suiceinit,  look- 
ing northwards  to  the  opposite  village,  which  also 
retains  its  old  name  of  Mukhmas.— 2.  The  Geba 
named  in  Jud.  iii.  10,  must  be  the  place  of  the 
same  name,  Jcba,  on  the  road  between  Samaria  and 
Jenin , about  three  miles  from  the  former. 

Ge'b&l,  a proper  name,  occurring  in  Ps.  lxxxiii. 
7,  in  connexion  with  Edom  and  Moab,  Ammon  and 
Amalek,  the  Philistines  and  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre. 
The  contexts  both  of  the  psalm  and  of  the  histor- 
ical records  will  justify  our  assuming  the  Gebal  of 
the  Psalms  to  be  one  and  the  same  city  with  the 
Gebal  of  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  9),  a maritime  town  of 
Phoenicia,  and  not  another,  as  some  have  supposed, 
in  the  district  round  about  Petra,  which  is  by  Jo- 
sephus, Eusebius,  and  St.  Jerome  called  Gebalene. 
From  the  fact  that  its  inhabitants  are  written 
“Giblians”  in  the  Vulg.,  and  “ Bibliaus”  in  the 
LXX.,  we  may  infer  their  identity  with  the  Giblites, 
spoken  of  in  connexion  with  Lebanon  by  Joshua 
(xiii.  5),  and  that  of  their  city  with  the  **  Biblus  ” 
(or  Byblus)  of  profane  literature.  It  is  called 
Jebail  by  the  Arabs,  thus  reviving  the  old  Biblical 
name. 

Geher.  1.  The  son  of  Geber  resided  in  the  fortress 
of  Knmoth-Gilead,  and  bad  charge  of  Havoth-Jair, 
and  the  district  of  Argob  (IK.  iv.  13).— 2.  Geber 
the  son  of  (Jri  had  a district  south  of  the  former — 
the  “ Inud  of  Gilead  ” (1  K.  iv.  19). 

Ge  birn,  a village  north  of  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  31), 
appareutly  between  Anathoth  (the  modem  Anata ) 
and  the  ridge  on  which  Nob  was  situated.  El- 
isawiyeh  occupies  about  the  right  spot. 
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Gedali'ah.  1.  Gedaljah,  the  son  of  Ahiknin 
(Jeremiah's  protector,  Jer.  xxvi.  24),  and  grandson 
of  Shaphan  the  secretary  of  king  Josiah.  After  the 
destruction  of  the  Temple,  u.c.  588,  Nebuchad- 
nezzar departed  from  Judaea,  leaving  Gednliah  with 
a Chaldean  guard  (Jer.  xl.  5)  at  Mizpah,  to  govern 
the  vine-dressers  and  husbandmen  (Jer.  Iii.  16) 
who  were  exempted  from  captivity.  Jeremiah  joined 
Gedaliah;  and  Mizpah  became  the  resort  of  Jews 
from  various  quarters  (Jer.  xl.  6,  11).  He  was 
murdered  by  Ishmael  two  months  after  his  appoint- 
ment.—2.  A Levitc,  one  of  the  six  sons  of  Jeduthun 
who  played  the  harp  in  the  service  of  Jehovah 
(1  Chr.  xxv.  3,  9).— 8.  A priest  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  x.  18).— 4.  Son  of  Pashur  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1), 
one  of  those  who  caused  Jeremiah  to  be  imprisoned. 
—5.  Grandfather  of  Zephaniah  the  prophet  (Zeplt. 
i.  1). 

Ged’dur,  1 Esd.  r.  30.  [Gahau.] 

Ged'eon.  1.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  Judith  (Jud. 

viii.  1).— 2.  The  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name 
Gideon  (Heb.  xi.  32). 

Ge’der.  The  king  of  Geder  was  one  of  the  31  kings 
who  were  overcome  by  Joshua  on  the  west  of  tire 
Jordan  (Josh.  xii.  13).  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be 
the  same  place  as  the  Geder  named  in  1 Chr.  iv.  39. 

Gederah,  a town  of  Judah  in  the  lowland 
country  (Josh.  xv.  36),  apparently  in  its  eastern 
part.  No  town  bearing  this  name  has  however  been 
yet  discovered  in  this  hitherto  little  explored  district. 

Ged'erathite,  the,  the  native  of  a place  called 
Gederah,  apparently  in  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  xii.  4). 

Ged'erite,  the,  the  native  of  some  place  named 
Geder  or  Gederah  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28). 

Ged'eroth,  a town  in  the  low  country  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  41  ; 2 Chr.  xxviii.  18). 

Gederotha’im,  a town  in  the  low  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36),  named  next  in  order  to  Ge- 
derah. 

Gedo'r.  1.  A town  in  the  mountainous  part  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  58),  a few  miles  north  of  Hebron, 
Robinson  discovered  a Jcdur  half  way  between 
Bethlehem  and  Hebron,  about  two  miles  west  ot 
the  road.— 2.  The  town,  apparently  of  Benjamin, 
to  which  “ Jehoram  of  Gedor’*  belonged  (1  Chr. 
xii.  7).— 3.  An  ancestor  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  31; 

ix.  37).— 4.  The  name  occurs  twice  in  the  genea- 
logies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  4,  18).— 5.  In  th* 
records  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  in  1 Chr.  iv.  39, 
certain  chiefs  of  the  tribe  are  said  to  have  gone,  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  “ to  the  entrance  of  Gedor, 
unto  the  cast  side  of  the  valley.’*  If  what  is  told 
in  ver.  42  was  a subsequent  incident  iu  the  same 
expedition,  then  we  should  look  for  Gedor  between 
the  south  of  Judah  and  Mount  Seir,  ».  e.  Petra. 
No  place  of  the  name  has  yet  been  met  with  in  that 
direction.  The  LXX.  read  Gerar  for  Gedor. 

Geha'si,  the  servant  or  boy  of  Elisha.  He  was 
sent  as  the  prophet's  messenger  on  two  occasions 
to  the  good  Shunammite  (2  K.  iv.)  ; obtained 
fraudulently  money  and  garments  from  Nnainan, 
wns  miraculously  smitten  with  incurable  leprosy, 
and  was  dismissed  from  the  prophet’s  service  (2  A. 
v.).  Later  in  the  history  he  is  mentioned  as  borne 
engaged  in  relating  to  King  Jorum  all  the  great 
things  which  Elisha  had  done  (2  K.  viii.). 

Gehen  na,  the  “ valley  of  Hinnom,”  or  “ of  the 
son,”  or  “ children  of  H.”  (A.  V.),  a deep  narre* 
glen  to  the  S.  of  Jerusalem,  where,  after  the  iDtco- 
duction  of  the  worship  of  the  fire-gods  by  Aha*, 
idolatrous  Jews  offered  their  children  to  Mole- 
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GELILOTH 

(2  Chr.  xrriii.  3,  xxxiii.  6 ; Jer.  vii.  31,  xix.  2-6).  | 
It  became  in  later  times  the  image  of  the  place  of 
everlasting  punishment. 

Geliloth,  a place  named  among  the  marks  of 
the  south  boundary  line  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(Josh,  xviii.  17).  The  name  Geliloth  never  occurs 
-•jgain  in  this  locality,  and  it  therefore  seems  pro- 
bable that  Gilgal  is  the  right  reading. 

Gemal'li,  tire  father  of  Ammiel,  the  Danite  spy 
(Num.  xiii.  12). 

Gemariah.  L Son  of  Shaphan  the  scribe,  and 
father  of  Michaiah.  He  was  one  of  the  nobles  of 
Jadah,  and  had  a chamber  in  the  house  of  the  Lord, 
from  which  Baruch  read  Jeremiah’s  alarming  pro- 
phecy in  the  ears  of  all  the  people,  B.C.  606  (Jer. 
ill vi.).— 2.  Son  of  Ililkiah,  was  made  the  bearer  of 
Jeremiah’s  letter  to  the  captive  Jews  (Jer.  xxix.). 
Gams.  [Stones,  Precious.] 

Genealogy.  In  Hebrew  the  term  for  a genealogy 
or  pedigree  is  “ the  book  of  the  generations and 
because  the  oldest  histories  were  usually  drawn  up 
on  a genealogical  basis,  the  expression  often  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  history.  Nor  is  this  genea- 
logical form  of  history  peculiar  to  the  Hebrews,  or 
the  Shemitic  races.  The  earliest  Greek  histories 
were  also  genealogies.  The  promise  of  the  land  of 
Canaan  to  the  seed  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob 
successively,  and  the  separation  of  the  Israelites 
from  the  Gentile  world ; the  expectation  of  Messiah 
as  to  spring  from  the  tribe  of  Judah ; the  exclu- 
sively hereditary  priesthood  of  Aaron  with  its  dig- 
nity and  emoluments ; the  long  succession  of  kings 
in  the  line  of  David ; and  the  whole  division  and 
occupation  of  the  land  upon  genealogical  principles 
by  the  tribes,  families,  and  houses  of  fathers,  gave 
a deeper  importance  to  the  science  of  genealogy 
among  the  Jews  than  perhaps  any  other  nation. 
With  Jacob,  the  founder  of  the  nation,  the  system 
of  reckoning  by  genealogies  was  much  further  de- 
veloped. In  Gen.  xxxv.  22-26,  we  have  a formal 
account  of  the  sons  of  Jacob,  the  patriarchs  of  the 
nation,  repeated  in  Ex.  i.  1-5.  In  Gen.  xlvi.  we 
have  an  exact  genealogical  census  of  the  house  of 
Israel  at  the  time  of  Jacob’s  going  down  to  Egypt. 
When  the  Israelites  were  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai, 
their  number  was  taken  by  Divine  command  “ after 
their  families,  by  the  house  of  their  fathers.”  Ac- 
cording to  these  genealogical  divisions  they  pitched 
their  tents,  and  marched,  and  offered  their  gifts  and 
offerings,  chose  the  spies,  and  the  whole  land  of 
Canaan  was  parcelled  out  amongst  them.  The  tribe 
of  Levi  was  probably  the  only  one  which  had  no 
admixture  of  foreign  blood.  In  many  of  the  Scrip- 
ture genealogies  it  is  quite  clear  that  birth  was  not 
the  ground  of  their  incorporation  into  their  re- 
spective tribes.  However,  birth  w.as,  and  continued 
to  be  throughout  their  whole  national  course,  the 
foundation  of  all  the  Jewish  organization,  and  the 
reigns  of  the  more  active  and  able  kings  and  rulers 
were  marked  by  attention  to  genealogical  operations. 
When  David  established  the  temple  services  on  the 
footing  which  continued  till  the  time  of  Christ,  he 
divided  the  priests  and  Levites  into  courses  and 
companies,  each  under  the  family  chief.  When  He- 
zekiah  reopened  the  temple,  and  restored  the  temple 
services  which  had  fallen  into  disuse,  he  reckoned 
the  whole  nation  by  genealogies.  When  Zerub- 
babel  brought  back  the  captivity  from  Babylon, 
one  of  his  first  cares  seems  to  have  been  to  take  a 
census  of  thoee  that  returned,  and  to  settle  them 
according  to  their  genealogies.  Passing  on  to  the 
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' time  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  we  have  a striking  in- 
cidental proof  of  the  continuance  of  the  Jewish 
genealogical  economy  in  the  fact  that  when  Augustus 
ordered  the  census  of  the  empire  to  be  taken,  the 
Jews  in  the  province  of  Syria  immediately  went 
each  one  to  his  own  city.  Another  proof  is  the 
existence  of  our  Lord’s  genealogy  in  two  forms  as 
given  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke.  The  mention  of 
Zacharias,  as  “ of  the  course  of  Abia,”  of  Elizabeth, 
as  **  of  the  daughters  of  Aaron,”  and  of  Anna  the 
daughter  of  Phanuel,  as  “ of  the  tribe  of  Aser,”  are 
further  indications  of  the  same  thing.  And  this 
conclusion  is  expressly  confirmed  by  the  testimony 
of  Josephus.  From  all  this  it  is  abuudantly  ma- 
nifest that  the  Jewish  genealogical  records  con- 
tinued to  be  kept  till  near  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem. But  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
registers  of  the  Jewish  tribes  and  families  pe- 
rished at  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  not 
before.  It  remains  to  be  said  that  just  notions  of 
the  nature  of  the  Jewish  genealogical  records  are  of 
great  importance  with  a view  to  the  right  interpret- 
ation of  Scripture.  Let  it  only  be  remembered 
that  these  records  have  respect  to  political  and  ter- 
ritorial divisions,  as  much  as  to  strictly  genealogical 
descent,  and  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  erroneous 
a conclusion  it  may  be,  that  all  who  are  called 
“ sons  ” of  such  or  such  a patriarch,  or  chief  father, 
must  necessarily  be  his  very  children.  If  any  one 
family  or  house  became  extinct,  some  other  would 
succeed  to  its  place,  called  after  its  own  chief  father. 
Hence  of  course  a census  of  any  tribe  drawn  up  at 
a later  period,  would  exhibit  different  divisions 
from  one  drawn  up  at  an  earlier.  The  same  prin- 
ciple must  be  borne  in  mind  in  interpreting  any 
particular  genealogy.  Again,  when  a pedigree  was 
abbreviated,  it  would  naturally  specify  such  genera- 
tions as  would  indicate  from  what  chief  houses  the 
person  descended.  But  then  as  regards  the  chro- 
nological use  of  the  Scripture  genealogies,  it  follows 
from  the  above  view  that  great  caution  is  necessary 
in  using  them  as  mensurcs  of  time,  though  they  are 
invaluable  for  this  purpose  whenever  we  can  be 
sure  that  they  are  complete.  Another  feature  in 
the  Scripture  genealogies  which  it  is  worth  while 
to  notice  is  the  recurrence  of  the  same  name,  or 
modifications  of  the  same  name,  such  as  Tobins, 
Tobit,  Nathan,  Mattatha,  and  even  of  names  of  the 
same  signification,  in  the  same  family.  The  Jewish 
genealogies  have  two  forms,  one  giving  the  genera- 
tions in  a descending,  the  other  in  an  ascending 
scale.  Examples  of  the  descending  form  may  be 
seen  in  Ruth  iv.  18-22,  or  1 Chr.  iii.  Of  the 
ascending  1 Chr.  vi.  33-43  (A.  V-.)  ; Ezr.  vii.  1-5. 
Females  are  named  in  genealogies  when  there  is 
anything  remarkable  about  them,  or  when  any 
right  or  property  is  transmitted  through  them.  Fee 
Gen.  xi.  29,  xxii.  23,  xxv.  1-4,  xxxv.  22-26;  Ex.  vi. 
23;  Num.  xxvi.  33;  1 Chr.  ii.  4,  19,  50,  35,  &c. 

Genealogy  of  Jeans  Christ.  The  New  Testa- 
ment gives  us  the  genealogy  of  but  one  person,  that 
of  our  Saviour.  The  following  propositions  will 
explain  the  true  construction  of  these  genealogies : — 
1.  They  are  both  the  genealogies  of  Joseph,  t.  e.  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  reputed  and  legal  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary.  2.  The  genealogy  of  St.  Matthew  is,  as 
Grotius  most  truly  and  unhesitatingly  asserted, 
Joseph’s  genealogy  ns  legal  successor  to  the  throne 
of  David.  St,  Luke’s  is  Joseph’s  private  genealogy, 
exhibiting  his  real  birth,  as  David’s  son,  and  thus 
showing  why  he  was  heir  to  Solomon’s  crown.  The 
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simple  principle  that  one  evangelist  exhibits  that 
genealogy  which  contained  the  successive  heirs  to 
David’s  and  frolomou’s  throne,  while  the  other  ex- 
hibits the  paternal  stem  of  him  who  was  the  heir, 
explains  ail  the  anomalies  of  the  two  pedigrees,  their 
agreements  as  well  as  their  discrepancies,  and  the  j 
circumstance  of  their  being  two  at  all.  3.  Mary, 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  was  in  all  probability  the 
daughter  of  Jacob,  and  first  cousin  to  Joseph  her 
husband.  But  besides  these  main  difficulties,  ns 
they  have  been  thought  to  be,  there  arc  several 
others  which  cannot  lie  passed  over  in  any  account, 
however  concise,  of  the  genealogies  of  Christ.  The 
most  startling  is  the  total  discrepancy  between  them 
both  and  that  of  Zerubbabel  in  the  0.  T.  (1  Chr. 
iii.  19-24).  In  this  last,  of  seven  sons  of  Zerub- 
babel not  one  bears  the  name,  or  anything  like  the 
name,  of  Rhesa  or  Abiud  ; and  of  the  next  genera- 
tion not  one  bears  the  nnm^,  or  anything  like  the 
name,  of  Eliakim  or  Joanna,  which  are  in  the  corre- 
sponding generation  in  Matthew  and  Luke.  JiAcsa 
is  in  fact  not  a name  at  all,  but  it  is  the  Chaldee 
title  of  the  princes  of  the  captivity.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable therefore  that  this  title  should  have  been 
placed  against  the  name  of  Zerubbabel  by  some 
early  Christian  Jew,  and  thence  crept  into  the  text. 
If  this  be  so,  St.  Luke  will  then  give  Joanna  as  the 
son  of  Zerubbabel.  But  Joanna  is  the  very  same 
name  as  Hananiah , the  son  of  Zerubbabel  according 
to  1 Chr.  iii.  19.  [Hananiah.]  In  St*  Matthew 
this  generation  is  omitted.  In  the  next  generation 
we  identify  Matthew’s  Ab-jud  (Abiud)  with  Luke’s 
Juda,  and  both  with  Hodaiah  of  1 Chr.  iii.  24,  by 
the  simple  process  of  supposing  the  Shemniah  of 
1 Chr.  iii.  22  to  be  the  same  person  as  the  Shimei 
ofver.  19.  The  next  difficulty  is  the  difference  in 
the  number  of  generations  between  the  two  gene- 
alogies. St.  Matthew’s  division  into  three  four- 
teens  gives  only  42,  while  St.  Luke,  from  Abraham 
to  Christ  inclusive,  reckons  56,  or,  which  is  more 
to  the  point  (since  the  generations  between  Abraham 
and  David  are  the  same  in  both  genealogies),  while 
St.  Matthew  reckons  28  from  David  to  Christ,  St. 
Luke  reckons  43,  or  42  without  Rhesa.  But  the 
genealogy  itself  supplies  the  explanation.  In  the 
second  tessnrodecade,  including  the  kings,  we  know 
that  three  generations  are  omitted — Ahaziah,  Joash, 
Ainaziah — in  order  to  reduce  the  generations  from 
17  to  14:  the  difference  between  these  17  and  the 
1 9 of  St.  Luke  being  very  small.  So  in  like  man- 
ner it  is  obvious  that  tire  generations  have  been 
abridged  in  the  same  way  in  the  third  division  to 
keep  to  the  number  14.  Another  difficulty  is  the 
apparent  deficiency  in  the  number  of  the  last  tessaro- 
decadc,  which  sceins  to  contain  only  13  names ; but 
the  explanation  of  this  is,  that  either  in  the  process 
of  translation,  or  otherwise,  the  names  of  Jehoiakim 
and  Jehoiachiu  have  got  confused  and  expressed  by 
the  one  name  Jechonias.  The  last  difficulty  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  be  mentioned  here  is  a chrono- 
logical one.  In  both  the  genealogies  there  are  but 
three  names  between  Salmon  and  David — Boaz, 
Obed,  Jesse.  But,  according  to  the  common 
chronology,  from  the  entrance  into  Canaan  (when 
Salmon  was  come  to  mau's  estate)  to  the  birth  of 
David  was  405  years,  or  from  that  to  500  years 
and  upwards.  Now  for  nbout  an  equal  period,  from 
Solomon  to  Jehoiochin,  St.  Luke's  genealogy  con- 
tains 20  names.  Obviously  therefore  cither  the 
chronology  or  the  genealogy  is  wrong.  It  must 
suffice  here  to  assert  that  the  shortening  the  in- 


terval between  the  Exodus  and  David  by  about  200 
years,  which  brings  it  to  the  length  indicated  by 
the  genealogies,  does  in  the  most  remarkable  manner 
bring  Israeli tish  history  into  harmony  with  Egyp- 
tian, with  the  traditional  Jewish  date  of  the  Exodus, 
with  the  fragment  of  Edomitish  history  preserved 
in  Gen.  xxxvi.  31-39,  and  with  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  the  Israelitish  history  itself.  The  follow- 
ing pedigree  will  exhibit  the  successive  generation* 
as  given  by  tire  two  Evangelists:— 
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Eli  ' N«P*« 

EicLser  eLu 

I 

X*ura 

I 

Aniot 

I 

MntUthia* 

I 

JONJlk 

I 

Jauua 

I 

Melcbi 

I 

Lcrl 

(Halt,  on- / Lair) j 
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I 

I J 

Jacob  Hell 
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Mairr  — Jacob'*  heir  wma  Joacph 

I 

Juus,  called  Chri»t. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  whole  number  of 
generations  from  Adam  to  Christ,  both  inclusive, 
is  74,  without  the  second  Cainan  and  Rhesa. 

Generation.  1.  Abstract : — time,  either  definite 
or  indefinite.  The  primary  meaning  of  the  Heb. 
dor  is  revolution:  hence  period  of  time.  From 
the  general  idea  of  a period  comes  the  more  special 
notion  of  an  age  or  generation  of  men,  the  ordin- 
ary period  of  human  life.  In  the  long-lived  Patri- 
archal age  a generation  seems  to  have  been  com- 
puted at  100  years  (Gen.  xv.  16;  comp.  13,  and 
Ex.  xii.  40) ; the  latter  reckoning,  however,  was 
the  same  which  has  been  adopted  by  other  civilised 
nations,  viz.  from  thirty  to  forty  years  (Job  xlii. 
16).  For  generation  in  the  sense  of  a definite 
period  of  time,  see  Gen.  xv.  16 ; Deut.  xxiii.  3,  4, 
8,  &c.  As  an  indefinite  period  of  time : — for  time 
past,  see  Deut.  xxxii.  7 ; Is.  lviii.  12 ; for  time 
future , see  Ps.  xlv.  17,  lxxii.  5,  &c.  2.  Concrete : — 
the  men  of  an  age,  or  time.  So  generation  = con- 
temporaries  (Gen.  vi.  9 ; Is.  liii.  8) ; posterity, 
especially  in  legal  formulae  (Lev.  iii.  17,  &c.)  ; 
fithers,  or  ancestors  (Ps.  xlix.  19).  Dropping  the 
idea  of  time,  generation  comes  to  mean  a race , or 
class  of  men.  In  A.  V.  of  N.  Test,  three  words 
are  rendered  by  generation.  For  the  abstract 
and  indefinite,  see  Luke  i.  50,  Eph.  iii.  21  (A.V. 
“ages'*),  future:  Acts  xv.  21  (A.  V.  “of  old 
time”),  Eph.  iii.  5 (A.  V.  “ages"),  past.  For 
concrete,  see  Matt.  xi.  16. 

Genes  areth.  In  this  form  the  name  appears  in 
the  edition  of  the  A.  V.  of  1611,  in  Mark  vi.  53, 
and  Luke  v.  1,  following  the  spelling  of  the  Vulgate. 
In  Matt.  xiv.  34  the  A.  V.  originally  followed  the 
Received  Greek  Text— Genesaret. 

Gen  esis,  the  first  book  of  the  Law  or  Pentateuch. 
A.  The  book  of  Genesis  has  an  interest  and  an  im- 
portance to  which  no  other  document  of  antiquity 
can  pretend.  If  not  absolutely  the  oldest  book  in 
the  world,  it  is  the  oldest  which  lays  any  claim  to 
being  a trustworthy  history.  If  the  religious  books 
-of  other  nations  make  any  pretensions  to  vie  with  it 
in  antiquity,  in  all  other  respects  they  are  immea- 
surably inferior.  Genesis  is  neither  like  the  Vedas, 
a collection  of  hymns  more  or  less  sublime;  nor 
like  the  Zendavesta,  a philosophic  speculation  on  the 
origin  of  all  things;  nor  like  the  Yih-king,  an  un- 
intelligible jumble  whose  expositors  could  twist  it 
from  a cosmological  essay  into  a standard  treatise 
on  ethical  philosophy.  It  is  a history,  and  it  is  a 
religious  history.  The  earlier  portion  of  the  book, 
so  far  a*  the  end  of  the  eleventh  chapter,  may  be 
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properly  termed  a history  of  the  world ; the  latter 
is  a history  of  the  fathers  of  the  Jewish  race.  But 
from  first  to  last  it  is  a religious  history.  It  is  very 
important  to  bear  in  mind  this  religious  aspect  of 
the  history,  if  we  would  put  ourselves  iu  a position 
rightly  to  understand  it.  Of  course  the  facts  must 
be  treated  like  any  other  historical  facts,  sifted  in 
the  same  way,  and  subjected  to  the  same  Laws  of 
evidence.  But  if  we  would  judge  of  the  work  as  n 
whole  we  must  not  forget  the  evident  aim  of  the 
writer.  It  is  only  in  this  way  we  can  understand, 
for  instance,  why  the  history  of  the  Fall  is  given 
with  so  much  miuuteness  of  detail,  whereas  of  whole 
generations  of  men  we  have  nothing  but  a bare  cata- 
logue. And  only  in  this  way  can  we  account  for 
the  fact  that  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  book 
is  occupied  not  with  the  fortunes  of  nations,  but 
with  the  biographies  of  the  three  patriarchs.— 
B.  Unity  and  Design. — That  a distinct  plan  and 
method  characterise  the  work  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted. What  then  is  the  plan  of  the  writer  ? 
First,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  Genesis  Is  after 
all  but  a portion  of  a larger  work.  The  five  books 
of  the  Pentateuch  form  a consecutive  whole  : they 
are  not  merely  a collection  of  ancient  fragments 
loosely  strung  together,  but  a well-digested  and  con- 
nected composition.  The  grad  subject  of  this  his- 
tory is  the  establishment  of  the  Theocracy.  Its 
centra]  point  is  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinni, 
and  the  solemn  covenant  there  ratified,  whereby 
the  Jewish  nation  was  constituted  “a  kingdom  of 
priests  and  a holy  nation  to  Jehovah.”  The  book 
of  Genesis  (with  the  first  chapters  of  Exodus)  de- 
scribes the  steps  which  led  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Theocracy.  It  is  a part  of  the  writer’s  plan  to 
tell  us  what  the  Divine  preparation  of  the  world 
was,  in  order  to  show,  first,  the  significance  of  the 
call  of  Abraham,  and  next,  the  true  nature  of  the 
Jewish  theocracy.  He  begins  with  the  creation  of 
the  world,  because  the  God  who  created  the  world 
and  the  God  who  revealed  Himself  to  the  fathers  is 
the  same  God.  The  book  of  Genesis  has  thus  a 
character  at  once  special  and  universal.  It  em- 
braces the  world  ; it  speaks  of  God  as  the  God  of 
the  whole  human  race.  But  as  the  introduction  to 
Jewish  history,  it  makes  the  universal  interest  sub- 
ordinate to  the  national.  Five  principal  persons  are 
the  pillars,  so  to  speak,  on  which  the  whole  super- 
structure rests,  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob.  It  will  be  seen  that  a specific  plan  is  pre- 
served throughout.  The  main  purpose  is  never 
forgotten.  God’s  relation  to  Israel  holds  the  first 
place  in  the  writer's  mind.  It  is  this  which  it  is 
his  object  to  convey.  The  history  of  that  chosen 
seed,  who  were  the  heirs  of  the  promise  and  the 
guardians  of  the  Divine  oracles,  is  the  only  history 
which  interprets  man’s  relation  to  God.  By  its 
light  all  others  shine,  and  may  be  read  when  the 
time  shall  come.  Meanwhile,  as  the  different  fami- 
lies drop  off  here  and  there  from  the  principal  stock, 
their  course  is  briefly  indicated.  Beyond  all  doubt, 
then,  we  may  trace  in  the  book  of  Genesis  in  its 
present  form  a systematic  plan.  But  does  it  follow 
from  this  that  the  book,  as  it  at  present  stands, 
is  the  work  of  a single  author  ?— C.  Integrity. 
— This  is  the  next  question  we  have  to  consider. 
Granting  that  this  unity  of  design,  which  we  have 
already  noticed,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
work  must  have  been  by  the  same  hand,  are  there 
any  reasons  for  supposing  that  the  author  availed 
himself  in  its  composition  of  earlier  documents? 
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and  if  so,  nre  we  still  able  by  critical  investigation 
to  ascertain  where  they  have  been  introduced  into 
the  body  of  the  work?  1.  Now  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  read  the  book  of  Genesis  with  anything 
like  a critical  eye  without  being  struck  with  the 
great  peculiarities  of  style  and  language  which 
certain  portions  of  it  present.  Thus,  for  instance, 
chap.  ii.  3-iii.  24  is  quite  different  both  from  chap, 
i.  and  from  chap.  iv.  Again,  chap.  xiv.  and  (ac- 
cording to  Jahn)  chap,  xxiii.  are  evidently  separate 
documents  transplanted  in  their  original  form  with- 
out correction  or  modification  into  the  existing  work. 
In  fact  there  is  nothing  like  uniformity  of  style  till 
we  come  to  the  history  of  Joseph.  2.  We  are  led 
to  the  same  conclusion  by  the  inscriptions  which 
are  prefixed  to  certain  sections,  ns  ii.  4,  v.  1,  vi.  9, 
x.  1,  xi.  10,  27,  and  seem  to  indicate  so  many  older 
documents.  3.  Lastly,  the  distinct  use  of  the 
Divine  names,  Jehovah  in  some  sections,  and  E/ohim 
in  others,  is  characteristic  of  two  different  writers. 
Astruc,  a Belgian  physician,  was  the  first  who 
branched  the  theory  that  Genesis  was  based  on  a 
collection  of  older  documents.  Of  these  he  pro- 
fessed to  point  out  as  many  as  twelve,  the  use  of 
the  Diviue  names,  however,  having  in  the  first  in- 
stance suggested  the  distinction.  Subsequently 
Kichhom  adopted  this  theory,  so  for  ns  to  admit 
that  two  documents,  the  one  Elohistic,  and  the  other 
Jehovistic,  were  the  main  sources  of  tho  book, 
though  he  did  not  altogether  exclude  others.  Since 
his  time  the  theory  has  been  maintained,  but  vari- 
ously modified,  by  one  class  of  critics,  whilst  an- 
other class  has  strenuously  opposed  it.  The  great 
weight  of  probability  lies  on  the  side  of  those  who 
argue  for  the  existence  of  different  documents. 
Here  and  there  throughout  the  book  we  meet  with 
a later  remark,  intended  to  explain  or  supplement 
the  earlier  monument.  And  in  some  instances 
there  seems  to  have  been  so  complete  a fusion  of 
the  two  principal  documents,  the  Elohistic  and  the 
Jehovistic,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  accurately 
to  distinguish  them.  Of  the  two  principal  docu- 
ments the  Elohistic  is  the  earlier.  Hupfeld,  whose 
analysis  is  very  careful,  thinks  that  he  can  discover 
traces  of  three  original  records,  an  earlier  Elohist, 
a Jehovist,  and  a later  Elohist.  These  three  docu- 
ments were,  accox-ding  to  him,  subsequently  united 
and  arranged  by  a fourth  person,  who  acted  as 
editor  of  the  whole.— D.  Authenticity. — Luther 
used  to  say,  “ Nihil  pulchrius  Genesi,  nihil  utilius." 
But  hard  critics  have  tried  all  they  can  to  mar  its 
beauty  and  to  detract  from  its  utility.  Certain  it 
is  that  no  book  has  met  with  more  determined  and 
unsparing  assailants.  To  enumerate  and  to  reply 
to  all  objections  would  be  imjwssiblc.  We  will  only 
refer  to  some  of  the  most  important.  (1.)  The 
story  of  Creation,  as  given  in  the  first  chapter,  has 
been  set  aside  in  two  ways:  first  by  placing  it  on 
the  same  level  with  other  cosmogonies  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  sacred  writings  of  all  nations  ; and 
next,  by  asserting  that  its  statements  are  directly 
contradicted  by  the  discoveries  of  modem  science. 
Let  us  glance  at  those  two  objections,  (a.)  Now 
when  we  compare  the  Biblical  with  all  other  known 
cosmogonies,  we  are  immediately  struck  with  the 
great  moral  superiority  of  the  former.  Tliere  is  no 
confusion  here  between  the  Divine  Creator  and  His 
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are  Dualistic,  that  is,  they  regard  God  and  matter 
as  two  eternal  co-existent  principles ; or  they  are 
Pantheistic,  i.  e.  they  confound  God  and  matter, 
making  the  material  universe  a kind  of  emanation 
from  the  great  Spirit  which  informs  the  mass. 
(6.)  It  would  occupy  too  large  a space  to  discuss 
at  any  length  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
from  the  results  of  modem  discovery  against  the 
literal  truth  of  this  chapter.  One  or  two  remarks 
of  a general  kind  must  suffice.  It  is  argued,  for 
instauce,  that  light  could  not  have  existed  before 
the  sun,  whereas  the  Mosaic  narrative  makes  light 
created  on  the  first  day,  and  the  sun  on  the  fourth. 
But  we  do  not  know  that  the  existing  laws  of  crea- 
tion were  in  operation  when  the  creative  fiat  was 
first  put  forth.  And  again,  it  is  not  certain  that 
the  language  of  Genesis  can  only  mean  that  the  sun 
was  created  on  the  fourth  day.  It  may  mean  that 
then  only  did  that  luminary  become  visible  to  our 
planet.  With  regard  to  the  six  days,  no  reasonable 
doubt  can  exist  that  they  ought  to  be  interpreted 
as  six  periods,  without  defining  what  the  length  of 
those  periods  is.  No  attempt,  however,  which  has 
as  yet  been  made  to  identify  these  six  periods  with 
corresponding  geological  epochs  can  be  pronounced 
satisfactoiy.  What  we  ought  to  maintain  is,  that 
no  reconciliation  is  necessary.  It  is  certain  that 
the  author  of  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis,  whether 
Moses  or  some  one  else,  knew  nothing  of  geology 
or  astronomy.  It  is  certain  that  he  made  use  of 
phraseology  concerning  physical  facts  in  accordance 
with  the  limited  range  of  information  which  he 
possessed.  It  is  also  certain  that  the  Bible  was 
never  intended  to  reveal  to  us  knowledge  of  which 
our  own  faculties,  rightly  used,  could  put  us  in 
possession;  and  we  have  no  business  therefore  to 
expect  anything  but  popular  language  in  the  de- 
scription of  physical  phenomena.  (2.)  To  the 
description  of  Paradise,  and  the  history  of  the  Fail 
and  of  the  Deluge  very  similar  remarks  apply.  All 
nations  have  their  own  version  of  these  facts.  But 
if  there  be  any  one  original  source  of  these  tradi- 
tions, any  root  from  which  they  diverged,  we  can- 
not doubt  where  to  look  for  it.  The  earliest  record 
of  these  momentous  facts  is  that  preserved  in  the 
Bible.  Opinions  have  differed  whether  we  ought  to 
take  the  story  of  the  Fall  in  Gen.  iii.  to  be  a literal 
statement  of  facts,  or  whether  we  should  regard  it 
as  an  allegory.  But  in  the  latter  case  we  ought 
not  to  deny  that  spiritual  truth.  Neither  should 
we  overlook  the  very  important  bearing  which 
this  narrative  has  on  the  whole  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  world  and  of  Israel.  The  uni- 
versality of  the  Deluge,  it  may  be  proved,  is  quite 
at  variance  with  the  most  certain  facts  of  geology. 
But  then  wc  are  not  bound  to  contend  for  a uni- 
versal deluge.  The  Biblical  writer  described  it  as 
universal,  but  that  was  only  because  it  covered  what 
was  then  the  known  world.  (3.)  When  we  come 
down  to  a later  period  in  the  naiTativc,  where  we 
have  the  opportunity  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  the 
historian,  we  find  it  in  many  of  the  most  important 
particulars  abundantly  corroborated.  One  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  the  bona  fide  historical  character 
of  the  earlier  portion  of  Genesis  is  to  be  found  in  the 
' valuable  ethnological  catalogue  contained  in  chap.  *• 
(4.)  As  to  the  fact  implied  in  the  dispersion,  that 
1 all  languages  had  one  origin,  philological  research 
has  not  as  yet  been  carried  far  enough  to  lead  to  any 
very  certain  result.  The  most  that  has  been  effected 
is  a classification  of  languages  in  three  great  fann- 
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lies.  (5.)  Another  fact  which  rests  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  earlier  chapters  of  Genesis,  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  whole  human  race  from  a single  pair, 
has  been  abundantly  confirmed  by  recent  investiga- 
tions. (6.)  It  is  quite  impossible,  as  has  already 
been  said,  to  notice  all  the  objections  made  by  hostile 
critics  at  every  step  as  we  advance.  But  it  may  be 
well  to  refer  to  one  more  instance  in  which  sus- 
picion Las  been  cast  upon  the  credibility  of  the  nar- 
rative. Three  stories  are  found  in  three  distinct 
portions  of  the  Book,  which  in  their  main  features 
no  doubt  present  a striking  similarity  to  one  another. 
.See  tii.  10-20,  xx.,  xxvi.  1-11.  These,  it  is  said, 
are  clearly  only  three  different  versions  of  the  same 
story.  There  is  a further  dirficulty  about  the  age 
of  Sarah  at  the  time  of  the  first  occurrence.  But 
it  is  a minute  criticism,  hardly  worth  answering, 
which  tries  to  cast  suspicion  on  the  veracity  of  the 
writer,  because  of  difficulties  such  as  these.  The 
positive  evidence  is  overwhelming  in  favour  of  his 
credibility.  The  patriarchal  tent  beneath  the  shade 
of  some  spreading  tree,  the  wealth  of  flocks  and 
herds,  the  free  and  generous  hospitality  to  strangere, 
the  strife  for  the  well,  the  purchase  of  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  for  a burial-place — we  feel  at  once  that 
these  are  no  inventions  of  a later  writer  in  more 
civilized  times.  So  again,  what  can  be  more  life- 
like, more  touchingly  beautiful,  than  the  picture 
of  Hagar  and  Ishmael,  the  meeting  of  Abraham’s 
servant  with  Rebekah,  or  of  Jacob  with  Rachel  at 
the  well  of  Haran  ? There  is  a fidelity  in  the  mi- 
nutest incidents  which  convinces  us  that  we  are 
reading  history,  not  fable.  Or  can  anything  more 
completely  transport  us  into  patriarchal  times  than 
the  battle  of  the  kings  and  the  interview  between 
Abraham  and  Melchisedec  ? Passing  on  to  a later 
portion  of  the  Book,  we  find  the  writer  evincing  the 
most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  state  of  society  in 
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Egypt.— E.  Author  and  date  of  composition. — This 
subject  is  discussed  under  PENTATEUCH. 

Gejme'sar,  The  Water  of,  1 Mace.  xi.  67. 

[GENNESARET.] 

Gennesaret,  Land  of.  After  the  miracle  of 
feeding  the  five  thousand,  our  Lord  and  11  is  dis- 
ciples crossed  the  Lake  of  Gennesnret  nnd  came  to 
the  other  side,  at  a place,  which  is  called  “ the  land 
of  Gennesaret”  (Matt.  xiv.  34;  Mark  vi.  54).  It 
is  generally  believed  that  this  term  was  applied  to 
the  fertile  crescent-shaped  plain  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  lake,  extending.from  Khan  Minyoh  on 
the  north  to  the  steep  hill  behind  Mejdel  on  the 
south,  and  called  by  the  Arabs  el-Ghmceir,  “the 
little  Ghor.”  Mr.  Porter  gives  the  length  as  three 
miles,  and  the  greatest  breadth  as  about  one  mile. 
Additional  interest  is  given  to  the  land  of  Gen- 
nesaret, or  el-Ghuweir,  by  the  probability  that  its 
scenery  suggested  the  parable  of  the  Sower. 

Gennes  aret,  Sea  of,  called  in  the  0.  T.  “ the 
Sea  of  Chinnereth,”  or  “ Cinneroth  ” (Num.  xxiiv. 
11 ; Josh.  xii.  3),  from  a town  of  that  name  which 
stood  on  or  near  its  shore  (Josh.  xix.  35).  At  its 
north-western  angle  was  a beautiful  and  fertile  plain 
called  “ Gennesaret  ” (Matt.  xiv.  34),  from  which 
tire  name  of  the  lake  was  taken.  The  lake  is  also 
called  in  the  N.  T.  “ the  sea  of  Galilee,”  from  the 
province  of  Galilee  which  bordered  on  its  western 
side  (Matt.  iv.  18 ; Mark  vii.  31 ; John  vi.  1) ; and 
“ the  sea  of  Tiberias,”  from  the  celebrated  city 
(John  vi.  1).  Its  modem  name  is  Bohr  Tubari\jeh. 
Most  of  our  Lord’s  public  life  was  speut  in  the  en- 
virons of  the  Sea  of  Gennesaret.  This  region  was 
then  the  most  densely  peopled  in  all  Palestine.  No 
less  than  nine  cities  stood  on  the  very  shores  of  the 
lake.  The  Sea  of  Gennesnret  is  of  an  oval  shape, 
about  thirteen  geographical  miles  long,  and  six 
broad.  The  river  Jordan  enters  it  at  its  northern 
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end,  and  passes  out  at  its  southern  end.  In  fact 
the  bed  of  the  lake  is  just  a lower  section  of  the 
great  Jordan  valley.  Its  mast  remarkable  feature 
is  its  deep  depression,  being  no  less  than  700  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  The  scenery  is  bleak 
and  monotonous.  The  great  depression  makes  the 
climate  of  the  shores  almost  tropical.  This  is  very 
sensibly  felt  by  the  traveller  in  going  down  from 
the  plains  of  Galilee.  In  summer  the  heat  is  in- 
tense, and  even  in  early  spring  the  air  has  some- 
thing of  an  Egyptian  balminess.  The  water  of  the 
lake  is  sweet,  cool,  and  transparent ; and  as  the 
beach  is  everywhere  pebbly  it  has  a beautiful 
sparkling  look,  it  abounds  in  fish  now  as  in  an- 
cient times. 

Genne'uB,  father  of  Apollonius  (2  Macc.  xii.  2). 

Gentiles.  I.  Old  Testament. — The  HA.  gdyim 
signified  the  nations,  the  surrounding  nations, 
foreigners  as  opposed  to  Israel  (Neh.  v.  8).  Not- 
withstanding the  disagreeable  connotation  of  the 
term,  the  Jews  were  able  to  use  it,  even  in  the 
plural,  in  a purely  technical,  geographical  sense. 
So  Gen.  x.  5 ; Gen.  xiv.  1 ; Josh.  xii.  23 ; Is.  ix.  1. 
—II.  New  Testament. — I.  The  Greek  (Oyot  in  sing, 
means  a people  or  nation  (Matt.  xxiv.  7 ; Acts  ii.  5, 
&c.),  and  even  the  Jewish  people  (Luke  vii.  5, 
xxiii.  2,  &c.).  It  is  only  in  the  pi.  that  it  is  used 
for  heathen,  gentiles.  2.  ‘'EAXtjv,  John  vii.  35 ; 
Rom.  iii.  9.  The  A.  V.  is  not  consistent  in  its 
treatment  of  this  word  ; sometimes  rendering  it  by 
“Greek”  (Acts  xiv.  1,  xvii.  4;  Rom.  i.  16,  x.  12), 
sometimes  by  “Gentile”  (Rom.  ii.  9,  10,  iii.  9; 
1 Cor.  x.  32).  The  latter  use  of  the  word  seems  to 
have  arisen  from  the  almost  universal  adoption  of 
the  Greek  language. 

Gen'ubath,  the  son  of  Hadad,  an  Edomite  of  the 
royal  family,  by  an  Egyptian  princess,  the  sister  of 
Tahpenes,  the  queen  of  the  Pharaoh  who  governed 
Egypt  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  David  (IK. 
xi.  20;  comp.  16). 

Ge'on,  i.  <?.  Giiiox,  one  of  the  four  rivers  of 
Eden  (Ecclus.  xxiv.  27). 

Ge'ra,  one  of  the  “ sons,”  i.  c.  descendants,  of 
Benjamin,  enumerated  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  as  already 
living  at  the  time  of  Jacob’s  migration  into  Egypt. 
He  was  son  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  viii.  3).  The  text  of 
this  last  passage  is  very  corrupt ; and  the  different 
Geras  there  named  seem  to  reduce  themselves  into 
one, — the  same  as  the  son  of  Bela.  Gera,  who  is 
named  (Judg.  iii.  15)  as  the  ancestor  of  Ehud,  and 
in  2 Sam.  xvi.  5 as  the  ancestor  of  Shimei  who 
cursed  David,  is  probably  also  the  same  person. 
Gerah.  [Weights  and  Measures.] 

Gerar,  a very  ancient  city  south  of  Gaza.  It 
occurs  chiefly  in  Genesis  (x.  19,  xx.  1,  xxvi.  16); 
also  incidentally  in  2 Chr.  xiv.  13,  14.  It  must 
have  trouched  on  the  “ south”  or  “south  country” 
of  later  Palestine.  From  a comparison  of  xxi.  32 
with  xxvi.  23,  26,  Beersheba  would  seem  to  be  just 
on  the  verge  of  this  territory,  and  perhaps  to  be  its 
limit  towaids  the  N.E.  For  its  southern  boundaiy, 
though  very  uncertain,  none  is  more  probable  than 
the  Wadys  El  Arish  (“  River  of  Egypt”)  and  El 
’Ain;  south  of  which  the  neighbouring  “wilder- 
ness of  I’aran”  (xx.  15,  xxi.  22,  34)  may  be  pro- 
bably reckoned  to  begin.  Williams  speaks  of  a 
Joorf  el  Gerar  as  uow  existing,  three  hours  S.S.E. 
of  Gaza,  ana  this  may  probably  indicate  the  northern 
limit  of  the  territory,  if  not  the  site  of  the  town. 
The  valley  of  Gerar  may  be  almost  any  important 
wady  within  the  limits  indicated. 


Gerasa.  This  name  does  not  occur  in  the  0.  T., 
or  in  the  Received  Text  of  the  N.  T.  But  it  is 
now  generally  admitted  that  in  Matt.  viii.  28, 
“ Gerasenes”  supersedes  “ Gadarenes.”  Gerasa  was 
a celebrated  city  on  the  eastern  borders  of  Peroea. 
It  is  situated  amid  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  20 
miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  and  25  north  of  Phil- 
adelphia, the  ancient  Rnbbath-Ammon.  It  is  not 
known  when  or  by  whom  Gerasa  waa  founded.  It 
is  first  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  having  been  cap- 
tured by  Alexander  Jnnnncus  (circ.  B.C.  85).  It  is 
indebted  for  its  architectural  splendour  to  the  age 
and  genius  of  the  Antonines  (a.d.  138-80).  The 
ruins  of  Gerasa  are  by  fnr  the  most  beautiful  and 
extensive  east  of  the  Jordan.  They  arc  situated  on 
both  sides  of  a shallow  valley  that  runs  from  north 
to  south  through  a high  undulating  plain,  and  falls 
into  the  Zurka  (the  ancient  Jabbok)  nt  the  distance 
of  about  5 miles.  The  form  of  the  city  is  an  irre- 

{ular  square,  each  side  measuring  nearly  a mile, 
ts  modern  name  is  Jcrash. 

Ger'gesenes,  Matt.  viii.  28.  [Gadara.] 
Ger'gesites,  The,  Jud.  v.  16.  [Girgashites.] 
Gerizim,  a mountain  designated  by  Moses,  in 
conjunction  with  Mount  Ebal,  to  be  the  scene  of  n 
great  solemnity  upon  the  entrance  of  the  children 
of  Israel  into  the  promised  land.  High  places  had 
a peculiar  charm  attached  to  them  in  these  days  of 
external  observance.  The  law  was  delivered  from 
Sinai : the  blessings  and  curses  affixed  to  the  j*?r- 
formance  or  neglect  of  it  were  directed  to  be  pro- 
nounced upon  Gerizim  and  Ebal  (Deut.  xxvii. ; 
Josh.  viii.).  The  next  question  is,  Has  Moses  de- 
fined the  localities  of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  ? Standing 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  in  the  land  of 
Moab  (Deut.  i.  5),  he  asks : “ Are  they  not  on  the 
other  side  Jordan,  by  the  way  where  the  sun  goeth 
down  (».  c.  at  some  distance  to  the  W.),  in  the  land 
of  the  Canaanites,  which  dwell  in  the  champaign 
over  against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Moreh  ? ” 
There  is  no  room  for  doubting  the  Scriptural  posi- 
tion of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  to  have  been — where  they 
are  now  placed — in  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim  ; the  latter  of  them  overhanging  the  city 
of  Shechem  or  Sicima,  as  Josephus,  following  the 
Scriptural  narrative,  asserts.  It  is  a fnr  more  im- 
portant question  whether  Gerizim  was  the  mountain 
on  which  Abraham  was  directed  to  offer  his  sou 
Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  2,  and  sq.).  First,  then,  let  it  be 
observed  that  it  is  not  the  mountain,  but  the  dis- 
trict which  is  there  called  Moriah  (of  the  same  root 
with  Moreh:  see  Corn,  a Lapid.  on  Gen.  xii.  6), 
and  that  antecedently  to  the  occurrence  which  took 
place  “ upon  one  of  the  mountains"  in  its  vicinity — 
a consideration  which  of  itself  would  naturally  point 
to  the  locality,  already  known  to  Abraham,  as  tire 
plain  or  plains  of  Moreh,  “ tire  land  of  vision,” 
“ the  high  land;’’  and  therefore  consistently  “ the 
land  of  adoration,”  or  “ religious  worship,”  ns  it  is 
variously  explained.  That  all  these  interpretation^ 
are  incomparably  more  applicable  to  the  natural 
features  of  Gerizim  and  its  neighbourhood,  than  to 
the  hillock  (in  comparison)  upon  which  Solomon 
built  his  temple,  none  can  for  a moment  doubt  who 
have  seen  both.  The  Samaritans,  therefore,  through 
whom  the  tradition  of  the  true  site  of  Gerizim  has 
been  preserved,  are  probably  not  wrong  when  they 
point  out  still — os  they  have  done  from  time  imme- 
morial— Gerizim  as  the  hill  upon  which  Abraham's 
“ faith  was  made  perfect.”  Another  tradition  of 
the  Samaritans  is  far  less  trustworthy : viz.  that 
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Mount  Gerizim  was  the  s{>ot  where  Melchisedech 
met  Abraham — though  there  certainly  was  a Salem 
or  Shalem  in  that  neighbourhood  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18). 
lastly,  the  altar  which  Jacob  built  was  not  on 
Gerizim,  as  the  Samaritans  contend,  though  pro- 
bably about  its  base,  at  the  head  of  the  plain  be- 
tween it  and  Ebal,  “ in  tire  parcel  of  a field”  which 
tint  jwrtriarch  purchased  from  the  children  of  Hamor, 
and  where  he  spread  his  tent  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18-20). 
Here  was  likewise  his  well  (John  iv.  6),  and  the 
tomb  of  his  son  Joseph  (Josh.  xxiv.  32),  both  of 
which  are  still  shown.  We  now  enter  upon  the 
sivond  phase  in  the  history  of  Gerizim.  Accord- 
ing to  Josephus,  a marriage  contracted  between 
Manasseh,  brother  of  Jnddus,  the  then  high-priest, 
and  the  daughter  of  Sanballat  the  Cuthaean  (comp. 
2 K.  xvii.  24),  having  created  a great  stir  amongst 
the  Jews,  who  had  been  strictly  forbidden  to  con- 
tract alien  marriages  (Ezr.  ix.  2 ; Neh.  xiii.  23), 
Sanballat,  in  order  to  reconcile  his  son-m-lnw  to  this 
unpopular  affinity,  obtained  leave  from  Alexander 
the  Great  to  build  a temple  upon  Mount  Gerizim, 
and  to  inaugurate  a rival  priesthood  and  altar  there 
to  those  of  Jerusalem.  “ Samaria  thenceforth,” 
says  Pridcoux,  “ became  the  common  refuge  and 
asylum  of  the  refractory  Jews.”  Gerizim  is  like- 
wise still  to  the  Samaritans  what  Jerusalem  is  to 
the  Jews,  and  Mecca  to  the  Mahometans. 

Ger  izitea,  1 Sam.  xxvii.  8.  [Gerzites.] 

Gerrhe  niana,  the,  named  in  2 Macc.  xiii.  24 
only.  From  the  nature  of  the  case  the  Gerrhenians 
must  have  been  south  of  Ptolemais.  Grotius  seems 
to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest  that  the  town 
Gerrhon  or  Gerrha  was  intended.  Ewald,  with 
greater  probability,  conjectures  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ancient  city  of  Gerau  are  meant. 

Ger 'shorn.  1.  The  first-born  son  of  Moses  and 
Zipporah  (Ex.  ii.  22,  xviii.  3).  The  name  is  ex- 
plained in  these  passages  as  = u a stranger  there,” 
in  allusion  to  Moses’  being  a foreigner  in  Midinn — 
“ For  he  said,  I have  been  a stranger  (Ger)  in  a 
foreign  land.”  Its  true  meaning,  taking  it  as  a 
Hebrew  word,  is  “ expulsion.”  The  circumcision 
of  Gershom  is  probably  related  in  Ex.  iv.  25.— 
2.  The  foim  under  which  the  name  GSBSHON — the 
eldest  son  of  Levi — is  given  in  several  passages  of 
Chronicles,  viz.  1 Chr.  vi.  16,  17,  20,  43,  62,  71, 
iv.  7.-3.  The  representative  of  the  priestly  family 
of  Phinehas,  among  those  who  accompanied  Ezra 
from  Babylon  (Ezr.  riii.  2),  In  Esdras  the  name 
is  Geesox. 

Gerahon,  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Levi, 
lorn  before  the  descent  of  Jacob’s  family  into  Egypt 
.Gen.  xlvi.  1 1 ; Ex.  vi.  16).  But,  though  the  eldest- 
Wn,  the  families  of  Gershon  were  outstripped  in 
lame  by  their  younger  brethren  of  Kohnth,  from 
whom  sprang  Moses  and  the  priestly  line  of  Aaron. 
At  the  census  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  the  whole 
number  of  the  males  of  the  Bene-Gershon  was  7500 
Num.  iii.  22),  midway  between  the  Kohathites  and 
the  Merarites.  The  sons  of  Gershon  had  charge  of 
the  fabrics  of  the  Tabernacle — the  coverings,  cur- 
tains, hangings,  and  cords  (Num.  iii.  25,  26,  iv.  25, 
26} ; for  the  transport  of  these  they  had  two  covered 
wagons  aDd  four  oxen  (vii.  3,  7).  In  the  encamp- 
nient  their  station  was  behind  the  Tabernacle,  on 
the  west  side  (Num.  iii.  23).  lu  the  apportionment 
ot  the  Levitical  cities  thirteen  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
Gerahonites.  These  were  in  the  northern  tribes — 
two  in  Manasseh  beyond  Jordan,  four  in  Issacliar, 
four  in  Asher,  and  three  in  Naphtali. 
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Gerahonites,  the,  the  family  descended  from 
Gershon*  or  Gershom,  the  son  of  Levi  (Num.  iii. 
21,  23,  24,  iv.  24,  27,  xxvi.  57;  Josh.  xxi.  33; 
1 Chr.  xxiii.  7;  2 Chr.  xxix.  12).  “The  Ger- 
shonite,"  as  applied  to  individuals,  occurs  in  1 
Chr.  xxvi.  21  (Laadan),  xxix.  8 (Jehiel). 

Ger  son,  1 Esd.  viii.  29.  [Gershom,  3.] 

Gerzites,  the,  a tribe  who  with  the  Geshurites 
and  the  Amalckites  occupied  the  land  between  the 
south  of  Palestine  and  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxvii.  8).  The  name  is  not  found  in  the 
text  of  the  A.  V.,  but  only  in  the  margin.  In  the 
name  of  Mount  Gerizim  we  have  die  only  remaining 
trace  of  the  presence  of  this  old  tribe  of  Bedouins  in 
central  Palestine. 

Ge’aem,  the  Land  of,  die  Greek  form  of  the 
Hebrew  name  Goshex  (Jud.  i.  9). 

Ge'aham  (properly  Geshax,  as  in  A.  V.  of 
1611),  one  of  the  sons  of  Jaiidai,  in  the  genealogy 
of  Judah  and  family  of  Caleb  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

Geshem,  and  Gash'ma,  an  Arabian,  mentioned 
in  Neh.  ii.  19,  and  vi.  1,  2,  6.  We  may  conclude 
that  he  was  an  inhabitant  of  Arabia  Petraea,  or  of 
the  Arabian  Desert,  and  probably  the  chief  of  a 
tribe.  The  Arabic  name  corresponding  to  Geshem 
cannot  easily  be  identified.  Jdsim  (or  G&sim)  is 
one  of  very  remote  antiquity,  and  Jashum  is  the 
name  of  an  historical  tribe  of  Arabia  Proper ; the 
latter  may  more  probably  be  comjwued  with  it. 

Ge’shur,  a little  principality  in  the  north-enstem 
corner  of  Bashan,  adjoining  the  province  of  Argob 
(I>eut.  iii.  14),  nnd  the  kingdom  of  Aram  (Syria  in 
the  A.  V.;  2 Sam.  xv.  8;  comp.  1 Chr.  ii.  23). 
It  is  highly  probable  duit  Geshur  was  a section 
of  the  wild  and  nigged  region  now  called  el-Lcjah. 
[Argod.] 

Gesh'uri  and  Geah'urites.  1.  The  inhabitants 
of  Geshur  (Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh.  xii.  5,  xiii.  11).— 
2.  An  ancient  tribe  which  dwelt  in  the  desert 
between  Arabia  and  Philistia  (Josh.  xiii.  2 ; 1 Sam. 
xxvii.  8). 

Geth'er,  the  third  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Aram 
(Gen.  x.  23).  No  satisfactory  trace  of  the  people 
sprung  from  this  stock  has  been  found. 

Gethaemane,  a small  “ farm  ” (A.  V.  “ place ;” 
Matt.  xxvi.  .36;  Mark  xiv.  32),  situated  across  the 
brook  Kedron  (John  xviii.  1),  probably  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Olivet  (Luke  xxii.  39),  to  the  N.W.,  and 
about  $ or  £ of  a mile  English  from  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  There  was  a “ garden,”  or  rather 
orchard,  attached  to  it,  to  which  the  olive,  fig, 
aud  jiompgraiiate  doubtless  invited  resorl  by  their 
hospitable  shade.  And  we  know  from  the  Evan- 
gelists Luke  (xxii.  39)  and  John  (xviii.  2)  that  our 
Lord  oft  times  resorted  thither  with  his  disciples. 
According  to  Josephus  the  suburbs  of  Jerusalem 
abounded  with  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds.  But 
Gethsemnne  has  not  come  down  to  us  as  a scene 
of  mirth ; its  inexhaustible  associations  are  the 
offspring  of  a single  event — the  Agony  of  the  Son 
of  God  on  the  evening  preceding  His  Passion. 
A modem  garden,  in  which  are  eight  venerable 
olive-trees,  and  a grotto  to  the  north,  detached  from 
it,  nnd  in  closer  connexion  with  the  Church  of  the 
Sepulchre  of  the  Virgin.  Against  the  contemporary 
antiquity  of  the  olive-trees,  it  has  been  urged  that 
Titus  cut  down  all  the  tiees  round  about  Jerusalem. 
The  probability  would  seem  to  be  that  they  were 
planted  by  Christian  hands  to  mark  the  spot : 
unless,  like  the  sacred  olive  of  the  Acropolis,  they 
may  have  reproduced  themselves. 
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Geu'el,  son  ot  Maclii,  the  Gadite  spy  (Xum.  xiii. 
15). 

Gezer,  an  ancient  city  of  Canaan,  whose  king, 
Horam,  or  Elam,  coming  to  the  assistance  of  Lachish, 
was  killed  with  all  his  people  by  Joshua  (Josh.  x. 
33,  xii.  12).  The  town,  however,  is  not  said  to 
have  been  destroyed.  It  formed  one  of  the  land- 
marks on  the  south  boundary  of  Ephraim,  between 
the  lower  Beth-horon  and  the  Mediterranean  (xvi.  3), 
the  western  limit  of  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  vii.  28).  It 
was  allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Kohathite 
Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  21;  1 Chr.  vi.  67);  but  the 
original  inhabitants  were  not  dispossessed  (Judg.  i. 
29);  and  even  down  to  the  reign  of  Solomon  the 
Canaanites  were  still  dwelling  there,  and  paying 
tribute  to  Israel  (1  K.  ix.  16).  Ewald  takes  Gezer 
and  Geshur  to  be  the  same.  In  one  place  Gob  is 
given  as  identical  with  Gezer  (l  Chr.  xx.  4 ; comp. 
2 Sam.  xxi.  18).  The  exact  site  of  Gezer  has  not 
been  discovered,  but  its  general  position  is  not 
difficult  to  infer.  Perhaps  the  strongest  claims  for 
identity  with  Gezer  are  put  forward  by  a village 
called  Vtisur,  4 or  5 miles  east  of  Joppa,  on  the 
road  to  Hamlch  and  Lydd. 

Gez  rites,  th©.  The  word  which  the  Jewish 
critics  have  substituted  in  the  margin  of  the  Bible 
for  the  ancient  reading,  “the  Gerizite”  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  8).  [Gerzites,  thf..] 

Gi  ah,  a place  named  only  in  2 Sam.  ii.  24,  to 
designate  the  position  of  the  hill  Ammah. 

Giants.  1.  They  are  first  spoken  of  in  Gen.  vi. 
4,  under  the  name  S'ephitim.  The  word  is  derived 
cither  from  pald'i  or  pdld  (=“  marvellous  ”),  or, 
as  is  generally  believed,  from  naphal,  either  in  the 
sense  to  throw  down,  or  to  fall  ( = “ fallen  angels.” 
cf.  Is.  xiv.  12 ; Luke  x.  18).  That  the  word  means 
“ giant  ” is  clear  from  Num.  xiii.  32,  33.  But  we 
now  come  to  the  remarkable  conjectures  about  the 
origin  of  these  Xephilim  in  Gen.  vi.  1-4.  We  are 
told  that  “ there  were  Nephilim  in  the  earth,”  nnd 
that  afterwards  the  “ sons  of  God  ” mingling  with 
the  beautiful  “ daughters  of  men”  produced  a race 
of  violent  and  insolent  GiUtorim  (A.  V.  “ mighty 
men  ").  The  genealogy  of  the  Nephilim,  or  at  any 
rate  of  the  earliest  Sephilim , is  not  recorded  in 
Scripture,  and  the  name  itself  is  so  mysterious  that 
we  are  lost  in  conjecture  respecting  them.— 2.  The 
sons  of  the  marriages  mentioned  in  (Jen.  vi.  1-4  are 
caller!  Gi'Aorim,  a general  name  meaning  powerful. 
They  were  not  necessarily  giants  in  our  sense  of  the 
word.  Yet,  as  was  natural,  these  [towerful  chiefs 
were  almost  universally  represented  as  men  of 
extraordinary  stature.  But  who  were  the  parents 
of  these  giants  ? who  are  “ the  sons  of  God  ” ? 
The  opinions  are  various: — (1.)  Men  of  power. 
(2.)  Men  with  great  gifts,  “in  the  image  of  God." 
(3.)  Cainites  arrogantly  assuming  the  title ; or 
. (4.)  the  pious  Sethites  (comp.  Gen.  iv.  26).  (5.) 

Worshippers  of  false  gods.  (6.)  Devils,  such  as 
the  Incubi  and  Succubi.  (7.)  Closely  allied  to  this 
is  the  oldest  opinion,  that  they  were  angels.  The 
rare  expression  “ sons  of  God  ” certainly  means 
angels  in  Job  xxxviii.  7,  i.  6,  ii.  1,  and  that  such 
is  the  meaning  in  Gen.  vi.  4 also  was  the  most 
prevalent  opinion  both  in  the  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  Church.  It  was  prolmblv  this  very  an- 
cient view  which  gave  rise  to  the  spurious  Book  of 
Euoch,  and  the  notion  quoted  from  it  by  St.  Jude 
(6),  and  alluded  to  by  St.  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  4 ; comp. 
1 Cor.  xi.  10).  Every  one  will  remember  the  allu- 
sions to  the  same  interpretation  in  Milton,  Par. 
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Reg.  ii.  179.— The  next  race  of  giants  which  we 
find  mentioned  in  Scripture  is,  3,  The  Repuaim, 
a name  which  frequently  occurs,  and  in  some  >c- 
markahle  passages.  The  earliest  mention  of  them 
is  the  record  of  their  defeat  by  Chedorlaomer  and 
some  allied  kings  at  Ashteroth  Kaniaim  (Gen.  xiv. 
5).  Extirpated,  however,  from  the  east  of  Pales- 
tine, they  long  found  a home  in  the  west  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  18,  sq.;  1 Chr.  xx.  4).  It  is  probable  that 
they  had  possessed  districts  west  of  the  Jordan  in 
early  times,  since  the  “ Valley  of  Rephaim”  (2  Sum. 
v.  18;  l Chr.  xi.  15;  Is.  xvii.  5),  a rich  valley 
S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  derived  its  name  from  them. 
They  were  probably  one  of  those  aboriginal  people 
to  whose  existence  the  traditions  of  many  nations 
testify,  and  of  whose  genealogy  the  Bible  gives  us 
no  information.  Sonic  suppose  them  to  be  Japheth- 
ites.  In  A.  V.  the  words  used  for  it  are  “ Rephnim,” 
**  giants,”  and  “ the  dead.”  That  it  has  the  latter 
meaning  in  many  passages  is  certain  (Ps.  Ixxxviii. 
10;  Prov.  ii.  18,  ix.  18,  xxi.  16;  Is.  xxvi.  14,  19). 
An  attentive  consideration  seems  to  leave  little  room 
for  doubt  that  the  dead  were  called  Rephaim,  from 
some  notion  of  Sheol  (A.  V.  “hell”)  being  the 
residence  of  the  fallen  spirits  or  buried  giants. 
Branches  of  this  great  unknown  people  were  called 
Einitn,  Anakim,  and  Zuzim.— 4.  Emim,  smitten  by 
Chedorlnomer  at  Shaveh  Kiriathaim  (Gen.  xiv.  5), 
and  occupying  the  country  afterwards  held  by  the 
Moabites  (Deut.  ii.  10).— 5.  AnaKJM.  The  im- 
becile terror  of  the  spies  exaggerated  their  propor- 
tions into  something  superhuman  (Nnm.  xiii.  28, 
33),  and  their  name  became  proverbial  (Deut.  ii. 

10,  ix.  2).— 6.  Zuzim,  whose  principal  town  was 
Ham  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  and  who  lived  between  the 
Arnon  and  the  Jabbok,  being  a northern  tribe  of 
Rephnim.  No  one  has  yet  proved  by  experience 
the  possibility  of  giant  races  materially  exceeding 
in  size  the  average  height  of  man.  There  is  no 
great  variation  in  the  ordinary  standard.  The 
general  belief  (until  very  recent  times)  in  the  exist- 
ence of  fabulously  enormous  men  arose  from  fancied 
giant-graves,  and  above  all  from  the  discovery  of 
huge  bones,  which  were  taken  for  those  of  men,  in 
days  wheu  comparative  anatomy  was  unknown. 
On  the  other  hand,  isolated  instances  of  monstrosit  y 
are  sufficiently  attested  to  prove  that  beings  like 
Goliath  and  his  kinsmen  may  have  existed. 

Gib  bar.  Bene-Gibbar,  to  the  number  of  ninety- 
five,  returned  with  Zerubbabcl  from  Babylon  (Ezr. 

11.  20). 

Gib  bethon,  a town  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Josh.  xix.  44),  and  afterwards  givcu  with  its 
“ suburbs  ” to  the  Kohnthite  Levites  (xxi.  23).  In 
the  Onumasticon  (Gabathon)  it  is  quoted  as  a 
small  village  railed  Gabe,  in  the  17th  mile  from 
Caesarea.  No  name  at  all  resembling  it  has,  how- 
ever, been  discovered  in  that  direction. 

Gib'ea.  Sheva,  44  the  father  of  Macbenah,”  and 
44  father  of  Gibea,"  is  mentioned  with  other  names 
unmistakeablv  those  of  places  and  not  persons, 
among  the  descenthuits  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  49, 
comp.  42).  This  would  seem  to  point  out  Gibea. 
On  the  other  hand  Madmannah  (ver.  49)  recalls 
Madmenah,  n town  named  in  connexion  with  Gibeali 
of  Benjamin  (Is.  x.  31),  and  therefore  lying  some- 
where north  of  Jerusalem. 

Gib'eah,  a won!  employed  in  the  Bible  to  denote 
a 44  hill.”  Like  most  woids  of  this  kind  it  gave  its 
name  to  several  towns  and  places  in  Palestine, 
which  would  doubtless  be  generally  on  or  near  a 
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MI.  They  are — 1.  Gibeah,  a city  in  the  moun- 
tain-district of  Judah,  named  with  Maon  and  the 
southern  Carmel  (Josh.  xv.  57 ; and  comp.  1 Chr. 
ii.  49,  &c.).  Its  site  is  yet  to  seek.— 2.  Gibeath. 
This  is  enumerated  among  the  last  group  of  the 
towns  of  Benjamin,  next  to  Jerusalem  (Josh,  xviii. 
28).  It  is  generally  taken  to  be  the  place  which 
afterwards  became  so  notorious  as  “ Gibeah-of- Ben- 
jamin ” or  “ of-Saul.”  But  this  was  five  or  six 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem.  The  name  being  in  the 
“construct  state” — Gibeath  and  not  Gibeah — may 
it  not  belong  to  the  following  name  Kirjath,  and 
denote  the  hill  adjoining  that  towu?— 3.  The  place 
in  which  the  Ark  remained  from  the  time  of  its 
return  by  the  Philistines  till  its  removal  by  David 
(2  Sam.  vi.  3,  4;  comp.  1 Sam.  vii.  1,  2).— 
4.  Gibeah-OF-Benjamin.  This  town  does  not 
appear  in  the  lists  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  in  Josh, 
iriii.  (1.)  We  first  encounter  it  in  the  tragical 
rimy  of  the  I.evite  and  his  concubine  (Judg.  xix., 
ix.).  It  was  then  a “ city,”  with  the  usual  open 
street  or  square  (Judg.  xix.  15,  17,  20),  and  con- 
taining 700  “chosen  men”  (xx.  15),  probably  the 
same  whose  skill  as  slingers  is  preserved  in  the  next 
verse.  In  many  particulars  Gibeah  agrees  very 
closelv  with  Tulcil-el-Ful,  a conspicuous  eminence 
just  four  miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  to  the  right  of 
the  road.  (2.)  We  next  meet  with  Gibeah  of  Ben- 
jamin during  the  Philistine  wars  of  Saul  and  Jona- 
than (1  Sam.  xiii.,  xiv.).  It  now  bears  its  full  title. 
The  position  of  matters  seems  to  have  been  this: — 
The  Philistines  were  in  possession  of  the  village  of 
Geha,  the  pi-esent  Jeba,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Wady  Smxeinit.  South  of  the  Philistine  camp,  and 
about  three  miles  in  its  rear,  was  Jonathan,  in 
Gitcah-of-Benjamin,  with  a thousand  chosen  war- 
riors (xiii.  2).  (3.)  As  M Gibeah  of  Benjamin  ” 

this  place  is  referred  to  in  2 Sam.  xxiii.  29  (comp. 
1 Chr.  xi.  31),  and  as  “ Gibeah”  it  is  mentioned 
by  Hosea  (v.  8,  ix.  9,  x.  9),  but  it  does  not  again 
appear  iu  the  history.  It  is,  however,  almost  with- 
out doubt  identical  with — 5.  Gibeah-of-Saul. 
This  is  not  mentioned  as  Saul’s  city  till  after  his 
acoirting  (1  Sam.  x.  26),  when  he  is  said  to  have 
gone  “ home”  to  Gibeah.  Iu  the  subsequent  nar- 
rative the  town  bears  its  full  name  (xi.  4).  The 
name  of  Saul  has  not  been  found  in  connexion  with 
any  place  of  modern  Palestine,  but  it  existed  as  late 
as  tb»  days  of  Josephus,  and  an  allusion  of  his  has 
fortunately  given  the  clue  to  the  identification  of 
the  town  with  the  spot  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  Tuleil  el- Ful.  Josephus,  describing  Titus's  march 
from  Caesaien  to  Jerusalem,  gives  his  route  as 
through  Samaria  to  Gophna,  thence  a day’s  march 
to  a valley  “ called  by  the  Jews  the  Valley  of 
Thoms,  near  a certain  village  called  Gabathsaoule, 
dixtant  from  Jerusalem  about  thirty  stadia,”  «.  c. 
jnst  the  distance  of  Tuleil  c!-Ful.  Here  he  was 
joined  by  a part  of  his  army  from  Emmaus  (Nico- 
P>lis),  who  would  naturally  come  up  the  road  by 
Beth-horon  and  Gibeon,  the  same  which  still  falls 
into  the  northern  road  close  to  Tidcil  cl-Ful.  In 
both  these  respects  therefore  the  agreement  is  com- 
plete, and  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  must  be  taken  as 
identical  with  Gibeah  of  Saul.— 6.  Gibeah-in- 
The-Field,  named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  31,  as  the 
place  to  which  one  of  the  “ highways  ” led  from 
Gibeah-of- Benjamin.  It  is  probably  the  same  as 

Geba.  The  “ meadows  of  Gaba”  (A.  V.  Gibeah; 
Judg.  xx.  33)  have  no  connexion  with  the  “ field,” 
the  Hebrew  words  being  entirely  different.— 7.  There 
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are  several  other  names  compounded  of  Gibeah, 
which  are  given  in  a translated  form  in  the  A.  V., 
probably  from  their  appearing  not  to  belong  to 
towns. 

Gib  eath,  Josh,  xviii.  28.  [Gibeah,  2.] 

Gib'eathite,  the,  i.  e.  the  native  of  Gibeah  (1 
Chr.  xii.  3). 

Gib  eon,  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  HlViTES, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  made  a league  with  Joshua 
(ix.  3-15),  and  thus  escajwd  the  fate  of  Jericho  and 
Ai  (comp.  xi.  19).  Gibeon  Lay  within  the  territory 
of  Benjamin  (xviii.  25),  and  with  its  u suburbs r’ 
was  allotted  to  the  priests  (xxi.  17),  of  whom  it 
became  afterwards  a principal  station.  The  situa- 
tion of  Gibeon  has  fortunately  been  recovered  with 
as  great  certainty  as  any  ancient  site  in  Palestine. 
The  traveller  who  pursues  the  northern  camel-road 
from  Jerusalem,  turning  off  to  the  left  at  Tuleil 
H-FUl  (Gibeah),  on  that  branch  of  it  which  leads 
westward  to  Jaffa,  finds  himself,  after  crossing  one 
or  two  stony  and  barren  ridges,  in  a district  of  a 
more  open  character.  The  hills  are  rounder  and 
more  isolated  than  those  through  which  he  has  been 
passing,  and  rise  in  well-defined  mamelons  from 
broad  undulating  valleys  of  tolerable  extent  and 
fertile  soil.  This  is  the  central  plateau  of  the 
country,  the  “ land  of  Benjamin and  these  round 
hills  are  the  Gibeahs,  Gebas,  Gibeons,  and  Ramahs, 
whose  names  occur  so  frequently  in  the  records  of 
this  district.  Retaining  its  ancient  name  almost 
intact,  El-Jib  stands  on  the  northernmost  of  a 
couple  of  these  mamelons,  just  at  the  place  where 
the  road  to  the  sea  parts  into  two  branches,  the  one 
by  the  lower  level  of  the  Wady  Suleiman,  the  other 
by  the  heights  of  the  Beth-horons,  to  Gimzo,  Lydda, 
and  Joppa.  The  “ wilderness  of  Gibeon”  (2  Sam. 
ii.  24) — ».  e.  rather  the  waste  pasture-grounds — 
must  liave  been  to  the  east,  beyond  the  circle  or 
suburb  of  cultivated  fields,  and  towards  the  neigh- 
bouring swells,  which  bear  the  names  of  Jcdireh 
and  'Dir  NebaUah,  Its  distance  from  Jerusalem  by 
the  main  road  is  as  nearly  as  possible  6 J miles ; but 
there  is  a more  direct  road  reducing  it  to  5 miles. 

Gib'eonites,  the,  the  people  of  Gibeon,  and  per- 
haps also  of  the  three  cities  associated  with  Gibeon 
(Josh.  ix.  17) — Hivites;  and  who,  on  the  discovery 
of  tire  stratagem  by  which  they  had  obtained  the 
protection  of  the  Israelites,  were  condemned  to  be 
perpetual  bondmen,  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers 
of  water  for  the  congregation,  and  for  the  house  of 
God  and  altar  of  Jehovah  (Josh.  ix.  23,  27).  Saul 
appears  to  have  broken  this  covenant,  and  in  a fit 
of  enthusiasm  or  patriotism  to  have  killed  6omc 
and  devised  a general  massacre  of  the  rest  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  I,  2,  5).  This  was  expiated  many  years  after 
by  giving  up  seven  men  of  Saul’s  descendants  to 
the  Gibeonites,  who  lmng  them  or  crucified  them 
“ before  Jehovah  ” — as  a kind  of  sacrifice — in 
Gibeah,  Saul’s  own  town  (4,  6,  9). 

Gibiites,  the.  The  “ land  of  the  Giblite  ” is 
mentioned  in  connexion  with  Lebanon  in  the  enu- 
meration of  the  portions  of  the  Promised  Land  re- 
maining to  be  conquered  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xiii.  5). 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  allusion  is  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city  Gebal. 

Giddalti,  one  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  the  king’s 
seer  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4). 

Gid'deL  L Children  of  Giddel  were  among  the 
Xethinim  who  returned  from  the  captivity  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  47  ; Neh.  vii.  49).— 2.  Bcne- 
Giddel  were  also  among  the  “ servants  of  Solomon  ' 
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who  returned  to  Judaea  in  the  same  caravan  (Err. 
ii.  56  ; Neh.  vii.  58). 

Gid  eon,  a Manassite,  youngest  son  of  Joash  of 
the  Abiezrites,  an  undistinguished  family  who  lived 
at  Ophrah,  a town  probably  on  the  west  of  Jordan 
(Judg.  vi.  15),  although  its  exact  position  is  un- 
known. He  was  the  filth  recorded  Judge  of  Israel, 
and  for  many  reasons  the  greatest  of  them  all. 
When  we  first  hear  of  him  he  was  grown  up  and 
had  sons  (Judg.  vi.  11,  viii.  20),  and  from  the 
apostrophe  of  the  angel  (vi.  1 2)  we  may  conclude 
that  he  had  already  distinguished  himself  in  war 
against  the  roving  bands  of  nomadic  robbers  who 
had  oppressed  Israel  for  seven  years,  and  whose 
countless  multitudes  (compared  to  locusts  from 
their  terrible  devastations,  vi.  5)  annually  destroyed 
all  the  produce  of  Canaan,  except  such  as  could  be 
concealed  in  mountain-fastnesses  (vi.  2).  It  was 
prolxably  during  this  disastrous  period  that  the 
emigration  of  Eiimelech  took  place  (Ruth  i.  1,  2). 
When  the  angel  appeared,  Gideon  was  threshing 
wheat  with  a flail  in  the  wiuepress,  to  conceal  it 
from  the  predatory  tyrants.  His  call  to  be  a 
deliverer,  and  his  destruction  of  Baal's  altar,  are 
related  in  Judg.  vi.  After  this  begins  the  second 
act  of  Gideon's  life.  Clothed  by  the  Spirit  of  God 
(Judg.  vi.  34;  comp.  1 Chr.  xii.  18;  Luke  xxiv. 
49),  he  blew  a trumjwt,  and  was  joined  by  Zebulun, 
Naphtali,  and  even  the  reluctant  Asher.  Strength- 
ened by  a double  sign  from  God,  he  reduced  his 
army  of  32,000  by  the  usual  proclamation  (Deut. 
xx.  8 ; comp.  1 Macc.  iii.  56).  By  a second  test 
at  “ the  spring  of  trembling”  he  again  reduced  the 
number  of  his  followers  to  300  (Judg.  vii.  5,  sq.). 
The  midnight  attack  upon  the  Midianites,  their 
jxinic,  and  the  rout  and  slaughter  that  followed,  are 
told  in  Judg.  vii.  The  memory  of  this  splendid 
deliverance  took  deep  root  in  the  national  traditions 
(1  Sam.  xii.  11 ; Ps.  Ixxxiii.  11 ; Is.  ix.  4,  x.  26; 
Heb.  xi.  32).  After  this  there  was  a peace  of 
40  years,  and  we  sec  Gideon  in  jieaceful  possession 
of  his  well-earned  honours,  and  surrounded  by  the 
dignity  of  a numerous  household  (viii.  29-31).  It 
is  not  improbable  that,  like  Saul,  he  had  owed  a 
part  of  his  popularity  to  his  princely  appearance 
( Judg.  viii.  18).  In  this  third  stage  of  his  life 
occur  alike  his  most  noble  and  his  most  questionable 
acts,  viz.  the  refusal  of  the  monarchy  on  theocratic 
grounds,  aud  the  irregular  consecration  of  a jewelled 
ephod  formed  out  of  the  rich  spoils  of  Midian,  which 
proved  to  the  Israelites  a teinptntiou  to  idolatry, 
although  it  was  doubtless  intended  for  use  in  the 
worship  of  Jehovah. 

Gid  eoni,  a Benjamite,  father  of  Abidan  (Num. 
11,  iii.  22,  vii.  60,  65,  x.  24). 

Gi'dom,  a place  named  only  in  Judg.  xx.  45.  It 
would  appear  to  have  been  situated  between  Gibeah 
( Tulcil  el-Fuf)  and  the  cliff  Rimmon ; but  no  trace 
of  the  name  has  yet  been  met  with. 

Gier-Eagle,  an  unclean  bird  mentioned  in  Lev. 
xi.  18  and  Deut.  xiv.  17.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  rdcAdin  of  the  Heb.  Scriptural  is 
identical  in  reality  as  in  name  with  the  racham 
of  the  Arabs,  viz.  the  Egyptian  vulture  {Neophron 
perenopterus). 

Gift.  The  giving  and  receiving  of  presents  has 
in  all  ages  beeu  not  only  a more  frequent,  but  also 
a more  formal  and  significant  proceeding  in  the 
East  than  among  ourselves.  We  cannot  adduce  a 
more  remarkable  proof  of  the  important  part  which 
presents  play  iu  the  social  life  of  the  East  than  the 
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fact  that  the  Hebrew  language  possesses  no  less 
than  fifteen  different  expressions  for  the  one  idea. 
Many  of  these  expressions  have  specific  meanings: 
for  instance,  minchah  applies  to  a present  from  an 
inferior  to  a superior,  as  from  subjects  to  a king 
(Judg.  iii.  15;  1 K.  x.  25;  2 Chr.  xvii.  5):  tnrniih 
expresses  the  converse  idea  of  a present  from  a 
superior  to  au  inferior,  as  from  a king  to  his  sub- 
jects (Esth.  ii.  18).  Again,  shoefutd  is  a gift  for 
the  purpose  of  escaping  punishment,  presented 
either  to  a judge  (Ex.  xxiii.  8 ; Deut.  x.  17),  or 
to  a conqueror  (2  K.  xvi.  8).  It  is  clear  that  the 
term  “gift”  is  frequently  used  where  we  should 
substitute  “ tribute,”  or  “ fee.”  The  tribute  of 
subject  states  was  paid  not  in  a fixed  sum  of  money, 
but  in  kind,  each  nation  presenting  its  particular 
product ; and  hence  the  expression  “ to  bring  pre- 
sents ” s to  own  submission  (Ps.  Ixviii.  29,  lxxvi. 
11;  Is.  xviii.  7).  Friends  brought  presents  to 
friends  on  any  joyful  occasion  (Esth.  ix.  19,  22), 
those  who  asked  for  information  or  advice  to  those 
who  gave  it  (2  K.  viii.  8),  the  needy  to  the  wealthy 
from  whom  any  assistance  was  expected  (Gen.  xiiii- 
11;  2 K.  xv.  19,  xvi.  8);  on  the  occasion  of  a 
marriage,  the  bridegroom  not  only  paid  the  parents 
for  his  bride  (A.  V.  “ dowry  ”),  but  also  gave  the 
bride  certaiu  presents  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12  ; comp.  Gen. 
xxiv.  22).  The  nature  of  the  presents  was  as 
various  as  were  the  occasions.  The  mode  of  pre- 
sentation was  with  as  much  parade  as  possible. 
The  refusal  of  a present  was  regarded  as  a high 
indignity.  No  less  an  insult  was  it,  not  to  bring  a 
present  when  the  position  of  the  parties  demanded 
it  (1  Sam.  x.  27). 

Gilion.  L The  second  river  of  Paradise  (Gen. 
ii.  1 3).-— 2.  A place  near  Jerusalem,  memorable  as 
the  scene  of  the  anointing  and  proclamation  ot  So- 
lomon as  king  (1  K.  i.  33,  38,  45).  The  locality 
of  Gihon  will  be  investigated  under  Jerusalem. 

Gilalai’,  one  of  the  priests’  sons  at  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  36). 

Gilbo'a,  n mountain  range  ou  the  eastern  side  of 
the  plain  of  Esd melon,  rising  over  the  city  of  Jejreel 
(comp.  1 Sam.  xxviii.  4 with  xxix.  1).  It  is  only 
mentioned  in  Scripture  in  connexion  with  one  event 
in  Israclitish  history,  the  defeat  and  death  of  Saul 
aud  Jonathan  by  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  I ; 
2 Sam.  i.  6,  xxi.  12  ; 1 Chr.  x.  1,  8).  Of  the  ident- 
ity of  Gilboa  with  the  ridge  which  stretches  ea>t- 
ward,  from  the  ruins  of  Jezreel,  no  doubt  can  be 
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entertained.  The  Tillage  is  now  called  Jelbdu.  between  Ephraim  and  Manasseh)  the  last  clause 
The  range  of  Gilboa  extends  in  length  some  ten  being  added  parenthetically, 
miles  from  W.  to  E.  The  greatest  height  is  not  Gil'gal.  1.  The  site  of  the  first  camp  of  the 
more  than  500  or  600  feet  above  the  plain.  Their  Israelites  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  the  place  at 
modern  local  name  is  Jebel  FukuaJi.  which  they  passed  the  first  night  alter  crossing  the 

Gil  ead.  L A mountainous  region  east  of  the  river,  and  where  the  twelve  stones  were  6et  up 
Jordan ; bounded  on  the  north  by  Bashan,  on  the  , which  had  been  taken  from  the  bed  of  the  stream 
east  by  the  Arabian  plateau,  and  on  the  south  by  (Josh.  iv.  19,  20,  comp.  3) ; where  also  they  kept 
Moab  and  Ammon  (Gen.  xxxi.  21 ; Deut.  iii.  12-17}.  their  first  passover  in  the  land  of  Canaan  (v.  10). 
it  is  sometimes  called  “ Mount  Gilead  ” (Gen.  xxxi.  It  was  in  the  “ end  of  the  east  of  Jericho”  (A.  V. 
25),  sometimes  “ the  land  of  Gilead”  (Num.  xxxii.  ' “ in  the  east  border  of  Jericho”)  apparently  on  a 
1);  and  sometimes  simply  “Gilead”  (Ps.  lx.  7 ; hillock  or  rising  ground  (v.  3,  comp.  9)  in  the  Ar- 
Gen.  xxxvii.  25) ; but  a comparison  of  the  several  both-Jericho  (A.  V.  “ the  plains  ”),  that  is,  the  hot 
passages  shows  that  they  all  mean  the  same  thing,  depressed  district  of  the  Ghor  which  lay  between 
The  name  Gilead,  as  is  usual  in  Palestine,  describes  the  town  and  the  Jordan  (v.  10).  (2.)  We  again 

.the  physical  aspect  of  the  country.  It  signifies  “ a encounter  Gilgal  in  the  time  of  Saul,  when  it 
hard  rocky  region.”  The  statements  in  Gen.  xxxi.  seems  to  have  exchanged  its  military  associations 
48,  are  not  opposed  to  this  etymology.  The  old  for  those  of  sanctity.  (3.)  We  again  have  a glimpse 
name  of  the  district  was  Gilead,  but  by  a slight  of  it,  some  sixty  years  later,  in  the  history  ot 
change  in  the  pronunciation,  the  radical  letters  David's  return  to  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  xix.).  Beyond 
being  retained,  the  meaning  was  made  beautifully  the  general  statements  above  quoted,  the  sacred  text 
applicable  to  the  “ heap  of  stones  ” Jacob  and  Labau  contains  no  indications  of  the  position  of  Gilgal. 
tod  built  up — “ the  heap  of  witness.”  Those  ac-  Neither  in  the  Apocrypha  nor  the  N.  T.  is  it  men- 
quainted  with  the  modern  Arabs  and  their  literature  tioned.  No  modern  traveller  has  succeeded  in  elicit- 
vrill  see  how  intensely  such  a play  upon  the  word  ! ing  the  name,  or  in  discovering  a probable  site.  In 
would  be  appreciated  by  them.  The  extent  of,  Van  de  Velde’s  map  (1858)  a spot  named  Mo- 
Gilead  we  can  ascertain  with  tolerable  exactness  harfer,  a little  S.E.  of  er-Riha , is  marked  as  pos- 
from  incidental  notices  in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  The  1 sible;  but  no  explanation  is  afforded  either  in  his 
Jordan  was  its  western  border  (1  Sam.  xiii.  7 ; Syria,  or  his  Memoir,  But,  2.  this  was  certainly 
2 K.  x.  33).  A comparison  of  a number  of  pas-  a distinct  place  from  the  Gilgal  which  is  connected 
sages  shows  thnt  the  river  Hieromax,  the  modern  with  the  last  scene  in  the  life  of  Elijah,  and  with 
Sheriat  el-Matidhur,  separated  it  from  Bashan  on  one  of  Elisha's  miracles  (2  K.  ii.).  The  mention 
the  north.  On  the  east  the  mountain  range  melts  of  Banl-shalisha  (iv.  42)  gives  a clue  to  its  situa- 
away  gradually  into  the  high  plateau  of  Arabia,  tion,  when  taken  with  the  notice  of  Eusebius  (Onom, 
Tlie  boundary  of  Gilead  is  here  not  so  clearly  de-  Bethsarisa)  that  thnt  place  was  fifteen  miles  from 
fined,  but  it  may  be  regai-ded  as  running  along  the  Diospolis  (Lydda)  towards  the  north.  In  that  very 
.foot  of  the  range.  The  valley  of  Heshbon  may,  in  position  stand  now  the  ruins  bearing  the  name  of 
all  probability,  be  the  southern  boundary  of  Gilead.  Jiljilieh,  i.  e.  Gilgal.— 3.  The  “ KINO  OF  THE  NA- 
Gilead  thus  extended  from  the  parallel  of  the  south  Tioss  OF  Gilgal,”  or  rather  perhaps  the  “king 
end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  to  that  of  the  north  end  of  of  Goim-aUGilgal,”  is  mentioned  in  the  catalogue 
the  Dead  Sea — about  GO  miles;  and  its  average  , of  the  chiefs  overthrown  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  23). 
breadth  scarcely  exceeded  20.  The  section  of  Gilead  The  name  occurs  next  to  Doit  (22)  in  an  enumera- 
lying  between  the  Jabbok  and  the  Hieromax  is  now  tion  apparently  proceeding  southwards,  and  there- 
called  Je&c/A/Vim;  while  that  to  the  south  of  the  Jab-  j fore  the  position  of  the  Jiljilieh  just  named  is  not 
bok  constitutes  the  modem  province  of  Delka.  One  wholly  inappropriate.  A place  of  the  same  name 
of  the  most  conspicuous  peaks  in  the  mountain  range  has  also  been  discovered  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
still  retains  the  ancient  uame,  being  called  Jchel  country,  to  the  left  of  the  main  north  road,  four 
Jit  ad,  “ Mount  Gilead.”  The  mountains  of  Gilead  miles  from  Shiloh  ( Seilun ),  and  rather  more  than 
tore  a real  elevation  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  the  same  distance  from  Bethel  {Beilin).  It  may 
feet ; but  their  apparent  elevation  on  the  western  be  the  Beth-Gilgal  of  Neh.  xii.  29  ; while  the  Jil- 
side  is  much  greater,  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  jilieh  north  of  Lydd  may  be  that  of  Josh.  xii.  23. 
Jordan  valley,  which  averages  about  1000  feet.  Another  Gilgal,  under  the  slightly  different  form  of 
Their  outline  is  singulatly  uniform,  resembling  a Kilkilich,  lies  about  two  miles  E.  of  Kefr  Saba.— 
massive  wall  running  along  the  horizon.  The  name  4.  A Gilgal  is  spoken  of  in  Josh.  xv.  7,  in  describing 
Galaad  occurs  several  times  in  the  history  of  the  the  north  border  of  Judah. 

Maccabees  (1  Macc.  v.  9 sq.).— 2.  Possibly  the  Gi'loh,  a town  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Judah, 
name  of  a mountain  west  of  the  Jordan,  near  Jezreel  named  in  the  first  group,  with  Debir  and  Eshtemoh 
(Judg.  vii.  3).  We  are  inclined,  however,  to  agree  (Josh.  xr.  51);  it  was  the  native  place  of  the 
with  the  suggestion  of  Clericus  and  others,  that  the  tamous  Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xv.  12).  The  site  has 
true  reading  in  this  place  should  be  Gilboa.— 3.  not  yet  been  met  with. 

.Son  of  Machir,  grandson  of  Manasseh  (Num.  xxvi.  j Gi'lonite,  the,  native  of  Giloh  (2  Sam.  xv.  12  ; 
29,  30).— 4.  The  father  of  Jephthoh  (Judg.  xi.  xxiii.  34). 

J,  2).  , Gim’zo,  a town  which  with  its  dependent  villages 

Gil'eaditet,  the,  Judg.  xii.  4,  5;  Num.  xxvi.  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Philistines  in  the 
29  ; Judg.  x.  3.  A branch  of  the  tribe  of  Ma-  reign  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  18).  The  name 
nasseh,  descended  from  Gilead.  There  appears  to  (Jimzu)  still  remains  attached  to  a large  village 
have  been  an  old  standing  feud  betwen  them  and  between  two  and  three  miles  S.W.  of  I.ydda,  south 
the  Ephraimites,  who  Limited  them  with  being  de-  of  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa, 
fierters.  See  Judg.  xii.  4,  which  may  be  rendered,  1 Gin,  a trap  for  birds  or  beasts:  it  consisted  of  a 
“And  the  men  of  Gilead  smote  Ephraim,  because  net  (Is.  viii.  14),  and  a stick  to  act  as  a springe 
they  said,  Kunagates  of  Ephraim  are  ye  (Gilead  is  (Am.  iii.  5). 
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Gi'nath,  father  of  Tibnl  (1  K.  xvi.  21,  22). 

Gin'netho,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  priests  and 
Lcvites  who  returned  to  Judaea  with  Zerubbabel 
(Neh.  xii.  4).  He  is  doubtless  the  same  person  as 

Ginnethon,  a priest  who  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nchemiah  (Neh.  x.  6). 

Girdle,  an  essential  article  of  dress  in  the  East, 
and  worn  both  by  men  and  women.  The  common 
girdle  was. made  of  leather  (2  K.  i.  8 ; Matt.  iii.  4), 
like  that  worn  by  the  Bedouins  of  the  present  dny. 
A finer  girdle  was  made  of  linen  (Jer.  xiii.  1 ; Ez. 
xvi.  10),  embroidered  with  silk,  and  sometimes 
with  gold  and  silver  thread  (Dan.  x.  5 ; Rev.  i.  13, 
xv.  6),  and  frequently  studded  with  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones  or  poails.  The  manufacture  of  these 
girdles  formed  pail  of  the  Employment  of  women 
(Prov.  xxxi.  24).  The  girdle  was  fastened  by  a 
clasp  of  gold  or  silver,  or  tied  in  a knot  so  that  the 
ends  hung  down  in  front,  as  in  the  figures  on  the 
ruinB  of  Persepolis.  It  was  worn  by  men  about  the 
loins  (Is.  v.  27,  xi.  5).  The  girdle  of  women  was 
generally  looser  than  that  of  the  men,  and  was 
worn  about  the  hips,  except  when  they  were  ac- 
tively engaged  (Prov.  xxxi.  17).  The  military 
girdle  was  worn  about  the  waist ; the  sword  or 
dagger  was  suspended  from  it  (Judg.  iii.  16  ; 2 Sara, 
xx.  8 ; Ps.  xlv.  3).  Hence  girding  up  the  loins 
denotes  preparation  for  battle  or  for  active  exertion. 
In  times  of  mourning,  girdles  of  sackcloth  were 
worn  as  marks  of  humiliation  and  sorrow  (Is.  iii. 
24,  xxii.  12).  In  consequence  of  the  costly  ma- 
terials of  which  girdles  were  made,  they  were  fre- 
quently given  as  presents  (1  Sam.  xviii.  4 ; 2 Sam. 
xviii.  11).  They  were  used  as  pockets,  ns  among 
the  Arabs  still,  and  as  purses,  one  end  of  the  girdle 
being  folded  back  for  the  purpose  (Matt.  x.  9 ; Mark 
vi.  8).  The  abnet,  or  girdle  worn  by  the  priests 
about  the  close-fitting  tunic  (Ex.  xxviii.  39,  xxxix. 
29),  is  described  by  Josephus  as  made  of  linen  so 
fine  of  texture  as  to  look  like  the  slough  of  a snake, 
and  embroidered  with  flowers  of  scarlet,  purple, 
blue,  and  fine  linen.  It  was  about  four  fingers’ 
broad,  and  was  wrapped  several  times  round  the 
priest’s  body,  the  ends  hanging  down  to  the  feet. 
The  “curious  girdle”  (Ex.  xxviii.  8)  was  made  of 
the  same  materials  and  colours  as  the  ephod,  that  is 
of  “gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  fine 
twined  linen.”  Josephus  describes  it  as  sewn  to 
the  breastplate.  After  passing  once  round  it  was 
tied  in  front  upon  the  seam,  the  ends  hanging  down. 

Gir  gashites,  the,  one  of  the  nations  who  wpre 
in  possession  of  Canaan  before  the  entrance  thither 
of  the  children  of  Israel.  The  name  occurs  in  the 
following  passages: — Gen.  x.  16,  xv.  21 ; Deut.  vii. 
1;  Josh.  iii.  10,  xxiv.  11  ; 1 Chr.  i.  14;  Neh.ix.  8. 

Gir'gasite,  the  r Gen.  x.  16).  See  the  foregoing. 

Gis'pa,  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  Ncthiuim,  in 
“ the  Ophel,”  after  the  return  from  captivity  (Neh. 
xi.  21). 

Git’tah-Hepher,  Josh.  xix.  13.  [Gath-He- 
PHER.] 

Gitta'im,  a place  incidentally  mentioned  in  2 
Sam.  iv.  3.  Gittaim  is  again  mentioned  in  the  list 
of  places  inhabited  by  the  Benjamites  after  their 
return  from  the  captivity.  Gittaim  is  the  dual  form 
of  the  word  Gath,  which  suggests  the  Philistine  plain 
ns  its  locality.  But  there  is  no  evidence  for  or 
against  this. 

Git'tites,  the  600  men  who  followed  David  from 
Gath,  under  Ittai  the  Gittite  (2  Sam.  xv.  18,  19), 
and  who  probably  acted  as  a kind  of  body-guard. 
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Obed-edom  “ the  Gittite  ” mar  have  been  so  named 
from  the  town  of  Gittaim  in  Benjamiu  (2  Sam.  iv. 
3;  Neh.  xi.  33),  or  from  Gnth-riramon. 

Gittith,  a musical  instrument,  by  some  sujv 
posed  to  have  been  used  by  the  people  of  Gath  ; and 
by  others  to  have  been  employed  at  the  festivities 
of  the  vintage  (Ps.  viii.,  Ixxxi.,  Ixxxiv.). 

Gi'zonite,  the.  “ The  sons  of  Hashem  the  Gv 
zonite”  are  named  amongst  the  warriors  of  David’s 
guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  34).  Kennicott  concludes  tint 
the  name  should  be  GOCTNI. 

Glass.  The  Ileb.  word  occurs  only  in  Job  xxviii. 
17,  where  in  A.  V.,  it  is  rendered  “ crystal.”  It 
seems  that  Job  xxviii.  17  contains  the  only  allusion 
to  glass  found  in  the  0.  T.,  and  even  this  reference 
is  disputed.  Iu  spite  of  this  absence  of  specific 
allusion  to  glass  iu  the  sacred  writings,  the  He- 
brews must  have  been  aware  of  the  invention. 
From  paintings  representing  the  process  of  glass- 
blowing  which  have  been  discovered  at  Beni-IInssan, 
and  in  tombs  at  other  places,  we  know  that 
the  invention  is  at  least  as  remote  as  the  age  of 
Osirtasen  the  first  (perhaps  a contemporary  of  Jo- 
seph), 3500  years  ago.  Fragments  too  of  wine- 
vases  as  old  as  the  Exodus  have  been  discovered 
in  Egypt.  The  art  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Assyrians.  These  is  little  doubt  that  the  honour 
of  the  discovery  belongs  to  the  Egyptians.  Glass 
was  not  only  known  to  the  ancients,  but  used  by 
them  far  more  extensively  than  in  modern  times. 
The  Egyptians  knew  the  art  of  cutting,  grinding, 
and  engraving  it,  and  they  could  even  inlay  it  with 
gold  or  enamel,  aud  “peimeate  opaque  glass  with 
designs  of  various  colours/’  Besides  this  they  could 
colour  it  with  such  brilliancy  as  to  be  able  to 
imitate  precious  stones  in  a manner  which  often 
defied  detection.  In  the  N.  T.  glass  is  alluded  to  as 
an  emblem  of  brightness  (Rev.  iv.  6,  xv.  2,  xxi.  18). 

Gleaning.  The  remarks  under  Corner  on  the 
definite  character  of  the  rights  of  the  poor,  or 
rather  of  poor  relations  and  dependants,  to  a share 
of  the  crop,  are  especially  exemplified  in  the  in- 
stance of  Ruth  gleaning  in  the  field  of  Boaz.  The 
gleaning  of  fruit  trees,  as  well  as  of  cornfields,  was 
reserved  for  the  poor. 

Glede,  the  old  name  for  the  common  kite  (w'i- 
vus  ater ) occurs  only  in  Deut.  xiv.  13  among  the 
unclean  birds  of  prey. 

Gnat,  mentioned  only  in  the  proverbial  expres- 
sion used  by  our  Saviour  in  Matt,  xxiii.  24. 

Goad.  The  equivalent  terms  in  the  Hebrew  are 
(1)  maimed  (Judg.  iii.  31)  and  (2)  ddreban  (1  Sam. 
xiii.  21;  Eccl.  xii.  11).  The  latter  may  refer  to 
anything  pointed,  and  the  context  of  Eccl.  xii.  re- 
quites rather  the  sense  of  a peg  or  nail,  anything  in 
short  which  can  be  fastened ; while  iu  1 Sam.  xiii. 
the  point  of  the  ploughshare  is  more  probably  in- 
tended. The  former  does  probably  refer  to  the 
goad,  the  long  handle  of  which  might  be  used  as  a 
formidable  weapon.  The  instrument,  as  still  used 
in  the  countries  of  southern  Europe  and  western 
Asia,  consists  of  a rod  about  eight  feet  long,  biought 
to  a sharp  point  and  sometimes  cased  with  iron  at 
the  head. 

Goat.  Of  the  Hebrew  words  which  are  trans- 
lated goat  nud  shc-goat  in  A.  V.  the  most  common 
is  'iz,  which  denotes  either  a he-goat  or  a she-gont. 
All  the  other  words,  with  two  exceptions,  denote 
the  he-goat.  These  are  yf  elim,  wild  or  mountain 
goats  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  2;  Job  xxxix.  1,  an<U>sl^'i* 
18) ; and  akko,  rendered  the  urild  goat  in  • 
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ct.  5.  It  is  more  properly  the  tragelaphus  or 
ptdter.  There  appear  to  be  two  or  three  va- 
rwOes  of  the  common  goat  ( Hirciis  aegagnts)  at 
peent  bred  in  Palestine  and  Syria,  but  whether 
they  ire  identical  with  those  which  were  reared  by 
the  intent  Hebrews  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  The 
ans  marked  varieties  are  the  Syrian  goat  (Copra 
ilmbri ca,  Linn.),  and  the  Angora  goat  ( Capra 
Atpmsis,  Linn.),  with  fine  long  hair.  There  is 
n*>  i variety  that  differs  but  little  from  British 
^rineflj.  As  to  the  ye  Mm  (“  wild  goats/’ 
A.T.',  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  some  species 
« Acr  is  denoted,  perhaps  the  Capra  Sinaitica , the 
kia  or  Jatla  of  Egypt  and  Arabia. 


Lonr-oarwl  Syrian  goal 


Gow.  Scape.  [Atosemest,  Day  of.]. 

Go'ath,  a place  apparently  in  the  neigh bourhood 
r<  Jerusalem,  and  named,  in  connexion  with  the  hill 
C-nh,  only  in  Jer.  xxxi.  39. 

Gob,  a place  mentioned  only  in  2 Sam.  xxi.  18, 
1?.  is  the  scene  of  two  encounters  between  David’s 
^cnonani  the  Philistines.  In  the  parallel  account 
* 1 Chr.  xx.  4,  the  name  is  given  as  GEZER.  Ou 
other  hand  the  LXX.  and  Syriac  have  Gath  in 
first  case,  a name  which  in  Hebrew  somewhat 
reanMe  Gob. 

Goblet,  a circular  vessel  for  wine  or  other  liquid. 
Gog.  LA  Reubenite  (1  Chr.  v.  4),  sou  of 
2.  [Magog.] 

Golan,  a city  of  Boshan  (Dent.  iv.  43)  nllotted 
'•at  of  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  to  the  Levites 
‘J-stL  xxi.  27),  and  one  of  the  three  cities  of 
p east  of  the  Jordan  (xx.  8).  Its  very  site 
is  r/jw  unknown.  The  city  of  Golan  is  several 
referred  to  by  Josephus ; he,  however,  more 
fluently  speaks  of  the  province  which  took  its 
:ja'J  from  it,  Gauhuiitis.  It  seems  that  when 
L*  aty  of  Golan  rose  to  power  it  became  the  head 
f.  » large  province,  the  extent  of  which  is  pretty 
•us-antely  given  by  Josephus.  It  lay  east  of  Ga- 
l l-f,  and  north  of  GaJaritis  (Gadara).  The  river 
hienenn  may  he  regaided  os  the  south  Itorder  of 
^kutii.  The  Jordan  from  the  ^ea  of  Galilee 
iti  fountains  at  I)an  and  Caesarea*  Philippi,  formed 
l>-  western  boundary.  It  is  important  to  obseiTe 
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that  the  boundaries  of  the  modem  province  of 
Jaulan  (which  is  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Hebrew 
Golan),  correspond  so  far  with  those  of  Gaulanitis ; 
we  may,  therefore,  safely  assume  that  their  northern 
and  eastern  boundaries  are  also  identical.  Jaulan 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Jedur  (the  ancient  Itu- 
raca),  and  on  the  east  by  Haur&n.  The  greater 
part  of  Gaulanitis  is  a Hat  and  fertile  table-land, 
well  watered,  and  clothed  writh  luxuriant  grass. 
It  is  probably  to  this  region  the  name  Mishor  is 
given  in  1 K.  xx.  23,  25 — “ the  plain  ” in  which 
the  Syrians  were  overthrown  by  the  Israelites,  near 
Aphek,  which  perhaps  stood  upon  the  site  of  the 
modern  FVi.  The  western  side  of  Gaulanitis,  along 
the  Sea  of  Galilee,  is  steep,  rugged,  and  hare.  It 
was  once  densely  populated,  but  is  now  almost 
completely  deserted. 

Gold,  the  most  valuable  of  metals,  from  its 
colour,  lustre,  weight,  ductility,  and  other  useful 
properties  (Plin.  If.  N.  xxxiii.  19).  Hence  it  is 
used  as  an  emblem  of  purity  (Job  xxiii.  10)  and 
nobility  (Lam.  iv.  1).  Gold  was  known  from  the 
very  earliest  times  (Gen.  ii.  11).  It  was  at  first 
chiefiy  used  for  ornaments,  &c.  (Gen.  xxiv.  22). 
Coined  money  was  not  known  to  the  ancients  till 
a comparatively  late  period ; and  on  the  Egyptian 
tombs  gold  is  represented  ns  being  weighed  in  rings 
for  commercial  purposes.  (Comp.  Gen.  xliii.  21). 
Gold  was  extremely  abundant  in  ancient  times 
(1  Chr.  xxii.  14  ; 2 Chr.  i.  15,  ix.  9 ; Nah.  ii.  9 ; 
Dan.  iii.  1);  but  this  did  not  depreciate  its  value, 
because  of  the  enormous  quantities  consumed  by 
the  wealthy  in  furniture,  &c.  (1  K.  vi.  22,  x. 
passim  ; Cant.  iii.  9,  10  ; Esth.  i.  6;  Jer.  x.  9). 
The  chief  countries  mentioned  as  producing  gold 
are  Arabia,  Sheba,  and  Ophir  (IK.  ix.  28,  x.  1 ; 
Job  xxviii.  16).  Other  gold-bearing  countries  were 
lTphaz  (Jer.  x.  9 ; L>nn.  x.  5)  and  Pan-aim  (2  Chr. 
iii.  6).  Metallurgic  processes  are  mentioned  iu  Ps. 
lxvi.  10;  Prov.  xvii.  3,  xxvii.  21  ; and  in  Is.  xlvi. 
6,  the  trade  of  goldsmith  (cf.  Judg.  xvii.  4)  is 
alluded  to  in  connexion  with  the  overlaying  of  idols 
with  gold-leaf. 

Gol'gotha,  the  Hebrew  name  of  the  spot  at 
which  our  Lord  was  crucified  (Matt,  xxvii.  33 ; 
Mark  xv.  22;  John  xix.  17).  By  these  three 
Evangelists  it  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  “place  of 
a skull.”  St.  Luke’s  words  are  really  as  follows — 
“ the  place  which  is  called  1 a skull’  ” — not,  as  iu 
the  other  Gospels,  “ of  a skull,”  thus  employing  the 
Greek  term  exactly  as  they  do  the  Hebrew  one. 
Two  explanations  of  the  name  are  given  : (1)  that 
it  was  a spot  where  executions  ordinarily  took  place, 
and  therefore  abounded  iu  skulls.  Or  (2)  it  may 
come  from  the  look  or  form  of  the  spot  itself,  bald, 
round,  and  skull-like,  and  therefore  a mound  or 
hillock,  in  accordance  with  the  common  phrase — 
for  which  there  is  no  direct  authority — “ Mount 
Calvary.”  Whichever  of  these  is  the  conect  ex- 
planation, Golgotha  seems  to  have  been  a known 
spot.  Its  locality  in  regal'd  to  Jerusalem  is  fully 
examined  in  the  description  of  the  city. 

Goli'ath,  a famous  giant  of  Gath,  who  “ morn- 
ing and  evening  for  forty  days  ” defied  the  annies 
of  Israel  (1  Sam.  xvii.).  He  was  possibly  descended 
from  the  old  Rephaim,  of  whom  a scattered  remnant 
took  refuge  with  the  Philistines  after  their  disper- 
sion by  the  Ammonites  (Dent.  ii.  20,  21  ; 2 Sam. 
xxi.  22).  His  height  was  “ six  cubits  and  a span,” 
which,  taking  the  cubit  at  21  inches,  would  make 
him  10§  feet  high.  But  the  LXX.  and  Josephus 
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read  “ four  cubits  and  a span.”  The  scene  of  his 
combat  with  David  was  the  Valley  ofthc  Terebinth, 
between  Shochoh  and  Azekah,  probably  among  the 
western  passes  of  Benjamin,  although  a confused 
modem  tradition  has  given  the  name  o(  Ain  Jah- 
looJ  (spring  of  Goliath)  to  the  spring  of  Haml 
(Judg.  vii.  1).  In  2 Sam.  xxi.  19,  we  tind  that 
another  Goliath  of  Gath  was  slain  by  Elhannn,  also 
a Betlilehemite.  [EliiaNAN.] 

Go'mer.  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Japheth,  and  the 
father  of  Ashkenaz,  Riphath,  and  Togarmah  (Gen. 
x.  2,  3).  Ilis  name  is  subsequently  noticed  but 
once  (Ez.  xxxviii.  6)  as  an  ally  or  subject  of  the 
Scythian  king  Gog.  He  is  generally  recognised  as 
the  progenitor  of  the  early  Cimmerians,  of  the  later 
Cimbri  and  the  other  branches  of  the  Celtic  family, 
and  of  the  modem  Gael  and  Cymrv,  the  latter  pre- 
serving with  very  slight  deviation  the  original 
name.— 2.  The  daughter  of  Diblaim,  and  concubine 
of  Hosea  (i.  3). 

Gomor  rah,  one  of  the  five  “ cities  of  the  plain," 
or  “ vale  of  Siddim,"  that  under  their  respective 
kings  joined  battle  there  with  Chedorlaomer  (Gen. 

xiv.  2-8)  and  his  allies,  by  whom  they  were  dis- 
comfited till  Abraham  came  to  the  rescue.  Four 
out  of  the  five  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  the 
Lord  with  fire  from  heaven  (Geu.  six.  23-29).  One 
of  them  only,  Zoar  or  Bela,  which  was  its  original 
name,  was  spared  at  the  request  of  Lot,  in  order 
that  he  might  take  refuge  there.  Of  these  Gomor- 
rah seems  to  hnve  been  only  second  to  Sodom  in 
importance,  as  well  as  in  the  wickedness  that  led  to 
their  overthrow.  What  that  atrocity  was  may  be 
gathered  from  Gen.  xix.  4-8.  Their  geographical 
position  is  discussed  under  SODOM. 

Gomo  rrha,  the  manner  in  which  the  name 
Gomoruah  is  written  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Apo- 
cryphal books  and  the  N.  Testament. 

Gopher  wood.  Only  once  in  Gen.  vi.  14.  The 
Heb.  word  does  not  occur  in  the  cognate  dialects. 
The  A.  V.  has  made  no  attempt  at  translation. 
Two  principal  conjectures  have  been  proposed : — 
1.  That  the  “ trees  of  Gopher"  are  any  trees  of 
the  resinous  kind,  such  as  pine,  fir,  &c.  2.  That 

Gopher  is  cypress. 

Gor  gias,  a general  in  the  service  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  ( 1 Macc.  iii.  38),  who  was  appointed  by 
his  regent  Lysias  to  a command  in  the  expedition 
against  Judaea  (b.c.  166),  in  which  he  was  defeated 
by  Judtis  Mnccabnous  with  great  loss  (1  Macc.  iv. 
1 ff.).  At  a later  time  (n.C.  1(34)  he  held  a gar- 
rison in  Jnmtiia,  and  defeated  the  forces  of  Joseph 
and  Azarias,  who  attacked  him  contrary  to  the 
orders  of  Judas  (1  Macc.  v.  56  ff.  ; 2 Macc.  xii. 
32).  The  account  of  Gorgias  in  2 Macc.  is  very 
obscure. 

Gorty'na,  a city  of  Crate,  and  in  ancieut  times 
its  most  important  city,  next  to  Cnossus  (1  Macc. 

xv.  23).  It  was  nearly  half-way  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  extremities  of  the  island,  and 
seems  to  have  been  the  capital  under  the  Homans. 

Go'shen,  a word  of  uncertain  etymology,  the 
name  of  a part  of  Egypt  where  the  Israelites  dwelt 
for  the  whole  period  of  their  sojourn  in  that  country. 
B is  usually  called  the  “ land  of  Goshen,"  but  also 
Goshen  simply.  It  appears  to  have  borne  another 
name,  “the  land  of  Kameses " (Gen.  xlvii.  11), 
unless  this  bo  the  name  of  a district  of  Goshen.  It 
was  between  Joseph’s  residence  at  the  time  ami  the 
frontier  of  Palestine,  and  apparently  the  extreme 
province  towards  that  froutier  (Gen.  xlvi.  29). 


Gen.  xlvi.  33,  34  shows  that  Goshen  was  scarcely 
regarded  as  a part  of  Egypt  Proper,  and  was  not 
jvopled  by  Egyptians — characteristics  that  wotild 
positively  indicatea  frontier-province.  The  next  men- 
tion of  Goshen  confirms  the  previous  inference  that 
its  position  was  between  Canaan  and  the  Delta  (Gen. 
xlvii.  1,  5,  6,  11).  Goshen  was  a pastoral  country 
where  some  of  Pharaoh's  cattle  were  kept.  The 
clearest  indications  of  the  exact  position  of  Goshen 
are  those  nlloidud  by  the  narrative  of  the  Exodus. 
The  Israelites  set  out  from  the  town  of  Ibune>es 
in  the  land  of  Goshen,  made  two  days’ journey  to 
“ the  edge  of  the  wilderness, ” and  in  one  day  more 
reached  the  Ked  Sea.  At  the  starting-point  two 
routes  lay  before  them,  “ the  way  of  the  land  of 
the  Philistines  . . . that  [was]  near,”  and  “ the 
way  of  the  wilderness  of  the  Reel  Sea  " (Ex.  xiii. 
17,  18).  From  these  indications  we  infer  that 
the  land  of  Goshen  must  have  in  part  been  near  the 
eastern  side  of  the  ancient  Delta,  Rameses  lying 
within  the  valley  uow  called  the  Wddi-t-Tuineyldt, 
about  thirty  miles  in  a direct  course  from  the  an- 
cient western  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  The  results 
of  an  examination  of  Biblical  evidence  are  that  the 
land  of  Goshen  lay  between  the  eastern  part  of  the 
ancient  Delta  and  the  western  border  of  Palestine, 
that  it  was  scarcely  a part  of  Egypt  Proper,  was 
inhabited  by  other  foreigners  besides  the  Israelites, 
and  was  in  its  geographical  names  rather  Shemitic 
than  Egyptian;  that  it  was  a pasture-land,  espe- 
cially suited  to  a shepherd-people,  and  sutlicicnt 
for  the  Israelites,  who  there  prospered,  and  were 
separate  from  the  main  body  of  the  Egyptians ; and 
lastly,  that  one  of  its  towns  lay  near  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Wadi-t-  Tumcylat.  These  indica- 
tions seem  to  us  decisively  to  indicate  the  Wadi-t- 
Tumeylat , the  valley  along  which  anciently  flowed 
the  canal  of  the  Red  Sea.  Other  identifications 
seem  to  us  to  be  utterly  untenable.— 2.  The  land  ” 
or  the  “ country  of  Goshen,”  is  twice  named  as  a 
district  in  Southern  Palestine  (Josh.  x.  41,  xi.  1 Gy, 
apparently  between  the  south  country  and  the  low- 
lauds  of  Judah.— 3.  A town  of  the  same  name  is 
once  mentioned  in  company  with  Debir,  Soeoh,  and 
others,  as  in  tire  mountains  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  51). 
It  has  not  yet  been  identified. 

Gospels.  The  name  Gospel  is  applied  to  the  four 
inspired  histories  of  the  life  and  teaching  of  Christ 
contained  in  the  New  Testament,  of  which  separate 
accounts  will  be  given  in  their  place.  They  were 
alt  composed  during  the  latter  half  of  the  first 
century : those  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark  some 
years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem;  that  of 
St.  Luke  probably  about  a.d.  64  ; and  that  of  St. 
John  towards  tire  close  of  the  century.  Before  the 
end  of  the  second  century,  there  is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  four  Gosj*els,  as  one  collection,  were 
generally  used  and  accepted.  For  this  we  have  the 
testimony  of  Irenaeus,  1'apias,  Tertullian,  Origen, 
Theophilus,  and  Tatian.  The  Muratorian  fragment 
describes  the  Gospels  of  Luke  and  John;  but  time 
and  carelessness  seem  to  have  destroyed  the  sentence* 
relating  to  Matthew  and  Mark.  Another  sourer  ot 
evidence  is  ojteu  to  us,  in  the  citatious  from  the 
Gospels  found  in  the  earliest  writers.  Barnabas, 
Clemens  Romanus,  and  Polycarp,  quote  jMSsap* 
from  them,  but  not  with  verbal  exactness,  lh® 
testimony  of  Justin  Martyr  (bom  about  A.P.  99, 
martyred  a.i>.  165)  is  much  fuller;  many  of  his 
quotations  are  found  verbatim  in  the  Gospels  of 
St.  Matthew,  St.  Luke,  and  St.  John,  and  possibly 
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of  St.  Mark  also,  whose  words  it  is  more  difficult 
to  separate.  Besides  these,  St.  Matthew  appears  to 
be  quoted  by  the  author  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus, 
by  Hegesippus,  Irenacus,  Tatian,  Athenngoras,  and 
Tbeophilus.  Eusebius  records  that  Pautaenus  found 
in  India  (?  the  south  of  Arabia)  Christians  who 
used  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew.  All  this  shows 
that  long  before  the  end  of  the  second  century  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  in  general  use.  From 
the  tact  that  St.  Mark’s  Gospel  has  few  places  pecu- 
liar to  it,  it  is  more  difficult  to  identify  citations 
not  expressly  assigned  to  him;  but  Justin  Martyr 
and  Athenagoras  appear  to  quote  his  Gospel,  and 
Irenacus  does  so  by  name.  St.  Luke  is  quoted  by 
Justin,  Irenacus,  Tatian,  Athenagoras,  and  Theo- 
philus ; and  St.  John  by  all  of  these,  with  the 
addition  of  Ignatius,  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  and 
Poly  crates.  From  these  we  may  conclude  that 

before  the  end  of  the  second  century  the  Gospel  col- 
lection was  well  known  and  in  general  use.  There 
is  yet  another  line  of  evidence.  The  heretical  sects, 
as  well  as  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  knew  the 
Gospels ; and  as  there  was  the  greatest  hostility 
between  them,  if  the  Gospels  had  become  known  in 
the  Church  after  the  dissension  arose,  the  heretics 
would  never  have  accepted  them  ns  genuine  from 
such  a quarter.  But  the  Gnostics  and  Marcionites 
arose  early  in  the  second  century ; and  therefore  it 
is  probable  that  the  Gospels  were  then  accepted,  and 
thus  they  are  traced  back  almost  to  the  times  of  the 
Apostles.  As  a matter  of  literary  history,  nothing 
can  be  better  established  than  the  genuineness  of 
the  Gospels.  On  comparing  these  four  books  one 
with  another,  a peculiar  difficulty  claims  attention, 
which  has  liad  much  to  do  with  the  controversy  as 
to  their  genuineness.  In  the  fourth  Gospel  the  nar- 
rative coincides  with  that  of  the  other  three  in  a 
few  passages  only.  Putting  aside  the  account  of 
the  Passion,  there  are  only  three  facts  which  John 
relates  in  common  with  the  other  Evangelists.  Two 
of  thi*e  are,  the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  and 
the  storm  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  (ch.  vi.).  The  third 
is  the  anointing  of  His  feet  by  Mary.  Whilst  the 
others  present  the  life  of  Jesus  in  Galilee,  John  fol- 
lows him  into  Judaea ; nor  should  we  know,  but 
for  him,  that  our  Lord  had  journeyed  to  Jerusalem 
at  the  prescribed  feasts.  The  received  explanation 
is  the  only  satisfactory  one,  namely,  that  John, 
writing  last,  at  the  close  of  the  first  century,  had 
seen  the  other  Gospels,  and  purposely  abstained  from 
writing  anew  what  they  had  sufficiently  recorded. 
In  the  other  three  Gospels  there  is  a great  amount 
of  agreement.  If  we  suppose  the  history  that  they 
contain  to  be  divided  into  sections,  in  42  of  these 
all  the  three  narratives  coincide,  12  more  are  given 
by  Matthew  and  Mark  only,  5 by  Mark  and  Luke 
only,  and  14  by  Matthew  and  Luke.  To  these  must 
be  added  5 peculiar  to  Matthew,  2 to  Mark,  and  9 
to  Luke;  and  the  enumeration  is  complete.  But 
this  applies  only  to  general  coincidence  as  to  the  facts 
xui-rated : the  amount  of  verbal  coincidence,  that  is, 
the  passages  either  verbally  the  same,  or  coinciding 
m the  use  of  many  of  the  same  words,  is  much 
smaller.  Without  going  minutely  into  the  examin- 
ation of  examples,  which  would  be  desirable  if 
space  permitted,  the  leading  facts  connected  with 
the  subject  may  be  thus  summed  up : — The  verbal 
and  material  agreement  of  the  three  first  Evangelists 
is  such  as  does  not  occur  in  any  other  authors  who 
have  written  independently  of  one  another.  The 
verbal  agreement  is  greater  where  the  spoken  words 
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of  others  are  cited  than  where  facts  are  recorded ; 
and  greatest  in  quotations  of  the  words  of  our  Lord. 
But  in  some  leading  events,  as  in  the  call  of  the 
four  first  disciples,  that  of  Matthew,  and  the  Trans- 
figuration, the  agreement  even  in  expression  is  re- 
markable: there  are  also  narratives  where  there  is 
no  verbal  harmony  in  the' outset,  but  only  in  the 
crisis  or  emphatic  part  of  the  story  (Matt.  viii.  3 
= Mark  i.  41  = Luke  v.  13,  and  Matt.  xiv.  19,  20  = 
Mark  vi.  41-43  = Luke  ix.  10,  17).  The  language 
of  all  three  is  Greek,  with  Hebrew  idioms:  the 
Hebraisms  are  most  abundant  in  St.  Mark,  and 
fewest  in  St.  Luke.  In  quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament,  the  Evangelists,  or  two  of  them,  some- 
times exhibit  a verbal  agreement,  although  they 
differ  from  the  Hebrew  and  from  the  Septungint 
version  (Matt.  iii.  3 = Mark  i.  3 = Lukeiii.  4.  Matt, 
iv.  10  = Luke  iv.  8.  Matt.  xi.  10  = Mark  i.  2 = 
Luke  vii.  27,  &c.).  Except  as  to  24  verses,  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  contains  no  principal  facts  which 
are  not  found  in  Matthew  and  Luke ; but  he  often 
supplies  details  omitted  by  them,  and  these  are 
often  such  as  would  belong  to  the  graphic  account 
of  an  eye-witness.  There  are  no  cases  in  which 
Matthew  and  Luke  exactly  harmonise,  where  Mark 
does  not  also  coincide  with  them.  In  several  places 
the  wjords  of  Mark  have  something  in  common  with 
each  of  the  other  narratives,  so  as  to  form  a con 
necting  link  between  them,  where  their  words 
slightly  differ.  The  examples  of  verbal  agreement 
between  Mark  and  Luke  are  not  so  long  or  so 
numerous  as  those  between  Matthew  and  Luke,  and 
Matthew  and  Mark ; but  as  to  the  arrangement  of 
events  Mark  and  Luke  frequently  coincide,  where 
Matthew  differs  from  them.  These  are  the  leading 
particulars;  but  they  arc  very  far  from  giving  a 
complete  notion  of  a phenomenon  tliat  is  well 
worthy  of  that  attention  and  reverent  study  of  the 
sacred  text  by  which  alone  it  can  be  fully  and  fairly 
apprehended.  The  attempts  at  a solution  are  so 
many,  that  they  can  be  more  easily  classified  than 
enumerated.  The  first  and  most  obvious  suggestion 
would  be,  that  the  narrators  made  use  of  each 
other’s  work.  Accordingly  Grotius,  Mill,  Wetstein, 
Griesbach,  and  many  others,  have  endeavoured  to 
ascertain  which  Gospel  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
first ; which  is  copied  from  the  first ; and  which  is 
the  last,  and  copied  from  the  other  two.  But  the 
theory  in  its  crude  form  is  in  itself  most  improb- 
able; and  the  wonder  is  that  so  much  time  and 
learning  have  been  devoted  to  it.  It  assumes  that 
an  Evangelist  has  taken  up  the  work  of  his  prede- 
cessor, and,  without  substantial  alteration,  has  made 
a few  changes  in  form,  a few  additions  and  retrench- 
ments, and  has  then  allowed  the  whole  to  go  forth 
under  his  name.  The  supposition  of  a common 
original  from  which  the  three  Gospels  were  drawn, 
each  with  more  or  less  modification,  would  natur- 
ally occur  to  those  who  rejected  the  notion  that 
the  Evangelists  had  copied  from  each  other.  It 
appeared  to  Eichhorn  that  the  portions  which  are 
common  to  all  the  three  Gospels  were  contained  in 
a certain  common  document,  from  which  they  all 
drew.  He  considers  himself  entitled  to  assume  that 
he  can  reconstruct  the  original  document,  and  also 
that  there  must  have  been  four  other  documents  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  text.  Thus  he 
makes — 1.  The  original  document.  2.  An  altered 
copy  which  St.  Matthew  used.  3.  An  altered  copy 
which  St.  Luke  used.  4.  A third  copy,  made  from 
the  two  preceding,  used  by  St.  Mark.  5.  A fourth 
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altered  copy,  used  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  in 
common.  As  there  is  no  external  evidence  worth 
consider ing  that  this  original  or  any  of  its  numerous 
copies  ever  existed,  the  value  of  this  elaborate 
hypothesis  must  depend  upon  its  furnishing  the 
only  explanation,  and  that  a sufficient  one,  of  the 
facts  of  the  text.  Bishop  Marsh,  however,  finds  it 
necessary,  in  order  to  complete  the  ncconut  of  the 
text,  to  raise  the  number  of  documents  to  eight, 
still  without  producing  any  external  evidence  for 
the  existence  of  any  of  them  ; and  this,  on  one  side, 
deprives  Eichhorn  s theory  of  the  merit  of  complete- 
ness, and,  on  the  other,  presents  a much  broader 
surface  to  the  obvious  objections.  He  assumes  the 
existence  of — 1.  A Hebrew  original.  2.  A Greek 
translation.  3.  A transcript  of  No.  1,  with  alter- 
ations and  additions.  4.  Another,  with  another  set 
of  alterations  and  additions.  5.  Another,  combining 
Ixdh  tire  preceding,  used  by  St.  Mark,  who  also  used 
No.  2.  G.  Another,  with  the  alterations  and  addi- 
tions of  No.  3,  and  with  further  additions,  used  by 
St.  Matthew.  7.  Another,  with  those  of  No.  4 
and  further  additions,  used  by  St.  Luke,  who  also 
used  No.  2.  8.  A wholly  distinct  Hebrew  docu* 

merit,  in  which  our  Lord’s  precepts,  parables,  and 
discourses  were  recorded,  but  not  in  chronological 
order;  used  both  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 
It  will  be  allowed  that  this  elaborate  hypothesis, 
whether  in  the  form  given  it  by  Marsh  or  by 
Eichhorn,  possesses  almost  every  fault  that  can  be 
charges!  against  an  argument  of  that  kind.  For 
every  new  class  of  facts  a new  document  must  l>c 
assumed  to  have  existed.  The  *'  original  Gospel  ” 
is  supposed  to  have  been  of  such  authority  ns  to  be 
circulated  everywhere : yet  so  defective,  as  to  re- 
quire annotation  from  any  hand,  so  little  reverenced 
that  no  hand  spared  it.  If  all  tire  Evangelists 
agreed  to  draw  from  such  a work,  it  must  have 
been  widely  if  not  universally  accepted  in  the 
Church ; and  yet  there  is  no  record  of  its  existence. 
The  force  of  this  dilemma  has  been  felt  by  the  sup- 
porters of  the  theory : if  the  work  was  of  high 
authority,  it  would  have  been  preserved,  or  at  least 
mentioned  ; if  of  lower  authority,  it  could  not  have 
become  the  basis  of  three  canonical  Gospels:  and 
various  attempts  have  been  made  to  escape  from  it. 
There  is  another  supposition  to  account  for  these 
facts,  of  which  perhaps  Gieseler  has  been  the  most 
aerrte  expositor.  It  is  probable  that  none  of  the 
Gospels  was  written  until  marry  years  after  the  day 
of  Pentecost  on  which  the  Holy  Spirit  descended 
on  the  assembled  disciples.  From  that  day  com- 
menced at  Jerusalem  the  work  of  preaching  the 
Gospel  and  converting  the  world.  Prayer  and 
preaching  were  the  business  of  the  Apostles’  lives. 
Now  their  preaching  must  have  been,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  in  great  part  historical ; it  must 
have  been  bases!  upon  an  account  of  the  life  and 
acts  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  There  was  no  written 
record  to  which  the  hearers  might  be  referred  lor 
historical  details,  and  therefore  the  preachers  must 
furnish  not  only  inferences  from  the  life  of  our 
Lord,  but  the  facts  of  the  life  itself.  The  preaching, 
then,  must  have  been  of  such  a kind  as  to  be  to 
the  hearers  what  the  reading  of  lessons  from  the 
Gospels  is  to  us.  There  is  no  improbability  in  sup- 
posing that  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thir  ty  years’ 
assiduous  teaching,  without  a written  Gospel,  the 
matter  of  the  apostolic  preaching  should  have  taken 
a settled  form.  Not  only  might  the  Apostles  think 
it  well  that  their  own  accounts  should  agree,  as  in 


' substance  so  in  form  ; but  the  teachers  whom  they 
sent  forth,  or  left  behind  in  the  churches  they 
visited,  would  have  to  be  prepared  for  their  mis- 
sion ; and,  so  long  as  there  was  no  written  Gospel 
1 to  put  into  their  hnnds,  it  might  be  desirable  that 
the  oral  instruction  should  be  as  far  as  possible  one 
1 and  the  same  to  all.  The  guidance  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  supplied  for  a time  such  aid  as  made  a writ- 
ten Gospel  unnecessary ; but  the  Apostles  saw  the 
dangers  and  errors  which  a traditional  Gospel  would 
be  exposed  to  in  the  course  of  time  ; and,  whilst 
they  were  still  preaching  the  oral  Gospel  in  the 
strength  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  they  were  admonished 
by  the  same  Divine  Person  to  prepare  those  written 
records  which  were  hereafter  to  be  the  daily  spi- 
ritual food  of  all  the  Church  of  Christ.  Nor  is 
there  anything  unnatural  in  the  supposition  that 
the  Apostles  intentionally  uttered  their  witness  in 
the  same  order,  and  even,  for  the  most  part,  in  the 
same  form  of  words.  The  language  of  their  first 
preaching  was  the  Syro-Chaldaic,  which  was  a poor 
and  scanty  language ; and  though  Greek  was  now 
widely  spread,  and  was  the  language  even  of  several 
places  in  Palestine,  though  it  prevailed  in  Antioch, 
whence  the  first  missions  to  Greeks  and  Hellenists, 
or  Jews  who  spoke  Greek,  proceeded  (Acts  xi.  20, 
xiii.  1-3),  the  Greek  tongue,  as  used  by  Jews, 
partook  of  the  poverty  of  ihe  speech  which  it 
replaced ; as,  indeed,  it  is  impossible  to  borrow  a 
whole  language  without  borrowing  the  habits  of 
thought  upon  which  it  lias  built  itself.  It  is  sup 
posed,  then,  that  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  teaching  whereby  they  prepared  others  to 
preach,  ns  they  did,  would  tend  to  assume  a com- 
mon form,  more  or  less  fixed ; and  that  the  portions 
of  the  three  Gorpels  which  harmonise  most  exactly 
owe  their  agreement  not  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
copied  from  each  other,  although  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  the  later  writer  made  no  use  of  the 
earlier  one,  nor  to  the  existence  of  any  original 
document  now  lost  to  us,  but  to  the  fact  that  the 
apostolic  preaching  had  already  clothed  itself  in 
a settled  or  usual  form  of  words,  to  which  the 
writers  inclined  to  conform  without  feeling  bound 
to  do  so;  and  the  differences  which  occur,  often 
in  the  closest  proximity  to  the  harmonies,  arise 
from  the  feeling  of  independence  with  which  each 
wrote  what  he  had  seen  and  heard,  or,  in  the  case 
of  Mark  and  Luke,  what  apostolic  witnesses  bad 
told  him.  The  harmonies  begin  with  the  baptism 
of  John  ; that  is,  with  the  consecration  of  the  Lord 
to  His  Messianic  office ; and  with  this  event  prob- 
ably the  ordiuary  preaching  of  the  Apostles  would 
begin,  for  its  purport  was  that  Jesus  is  the  Messiah, 
and  that  as  Messiah  He  suffered,  died,  and  rose  again. 
They  are  very  frequent  as  we  approach  the  period 
of  the  Passion,  because  the  sufferings  of  the  Lord 
would  be  much  in  the  mouth  of  every  one  who 
pleached  the  Gospel,  and  all  would  become  familiar 
with  the  words  in  which  the  Apostles  described  it. 
But  as  regards  the  Resurrection,  which  differed  from 
the  Passion  iu  that  it  was  a fact  which  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  felt  bound  to  dispute  (Matt,  xxviii. 
15),  it  is  possible  that  the  divergence  arose  from 
the  intention  of  each  Evangelist  to  contribute  soine- 
; thing  towards  the  weight  of  evidence  for  this 
central  truth.  Accordingly,  all  the  four,  even 
St.  Mark  (xvi.  14),  who  oftencr  throws  a new 
light  upon  old  ground  than  opens  out  new,  men- 
tion distinct  acts  and  appearances  of  the  Lord  to 
[ establish  that  He  was  risen  indeed.  The  verbal 
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agreement  is  greater  where  the  words  of  others  are 
recorded,  and  greatest  of  all  where  they  are  those 
of  Jesus,  because  here  the  apostoliq  preaching  would 
be  especially  exact;  and  where  the  historical  fact 
is  the  utterance  of  certain  words,  the  duty  of  the 
historian  is  narrowed  to  a bare  record  of  them.  That 
this  opinion  would  explain  many  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  the  text  is  certain.  Whether,  besides 
conforming  to  the  words  and  arrangement  of  the 
apostolic  preaching,  the  Evangelists  did  in  any  cases 
make  ose  of  each  other’s  work  or  not,  it  would 
require  a more  careful  investigation  of  details  to 
discuss  than  space  permits.  How  does  this  last 
theory  bear  upon  our  belief  in  the  inspiration  of  the 
Gospels  ? Supposing  that  the  portion  of  the  three 
first  Gospels  which  is  common  to  all  has  been  de- 
rived from  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  in  general, 
then  it  is  drawn  directly  from  a source  which  we 
know  from  our  Lord  Himself  to  have  been  inspired. 
Now  the  inspiration  of  an  historical  writing  will 
consist  in  its  truth*  and  in  its  selection  of  events. 
Everything  narrated  must  be  substantially  and 
exactly  true,  and  the  comparison  of  the  Gospels  one 
with  another  offers  us  nothing  that  does  not  answer 
to  this  test.  There  are  differences  of  arrangement 
of  erent3 ; here  some  details  of  a narrative  or  a dis- 
course are  supplied  which  are  wanting  there;  and 
if  the  writer  had  professed  to  follow  a strict  chrono- 
logical order,  or  had  pretended  that  his  record  was 
not  only  true  but  complete,  then  one  inversion  of 
order,  or  one  omission  of  a syllable,  would  convict 
him  of  inaccuracy.  But  if  it  is  plain — if  it  is  all 
but  avowed — that  minute  chronological  data  are 
not  part  of  the  writer’s  purpose — if  it  is  also  plain 
that  nothing  but  a selection  of  the  facts  is  intended, 
or,  indeed,  possible  (John  xxi.  25) — then  the  proper 
test  to  apply  is,  whether  each  gives  us  a picture  of 
the  life  and  ministry  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  that  is 
self-consistent  and  consistent  with  the  otheis,  such 
as  would  be  suitable  to  the  use  of  those  who  were 
to  believe  on  His  Name — for  this  is  their  evident 
intention.  About  the  answer  there  should  be  no 
doubt.  We  have  seen  that  each  Gospel  has  its 
own  features,  and  that  the  divine  element  has  con- 
trolled the  human  but  not  destroyed  it.  But  the 
picture  which  they  conspire  to  draw  is  one  full  of 
harmony.  The  histories  are  true  according  to  any 
test  that  should  be  applied  to  a history ; and  the 
events  that  they  select — though  we  could  not  pie- 
sume  to  say  that  they  were  more  important  than 
what  arc  omitted,  except  from  the  fact  of  the  omis- 
sion—are  at  least  such  as  to  have  given  the  whole 
Christian  Church  a clear  conception  of  the  lie- 
deemer’s  life,  so  that  none  has  ever  complained  of 
insufficient  means  of  knowing  Him. 

Gotholi'as.  Josias,  son  of  Gotholias,  was  one 
of  the  sons  of  Elam  who  relumed  from  Babylon 
with  Esdras  (1  Bad.  viii.  33). 

Gotho'niel,  father  of  Chabris  (Jud.  vi.  15). 

Gourd.  1.  Kikdydn,  only  in  Jon.  iv.  6-10.  A 
difference  of  opinion  has  long  existed  as  to  the 
plant  which  Ls  intended  by  this  word ; but  there 
can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  kiJ:Ay6n 
which  afforded  shade  to  the  prophet  Jonah  before 
Nineveh  is  the  Ritinus  communis,  or  castor-oil 
plant,  which,  formerly  a native  of  Asia,  is  now' 
naturalised  in  America,  Africa,  and  the  south  of 
Europe.  This  plant  varies  considerably  in  size, 
being  in  India  a tree,  but  in  England  seldom  attain- 
ing  a greater  height  than  three  or  four  feet.  The 
leaves  are  large  and  palmate,  with  serrated  lobes, 
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and  would  form  an  excellent  shelter  for  the  sun- 
stricken  prophet.  The  seeds  contain  the  oil  so  well 
known  under  the  name  of  “ castor-oil,”  which  has 


for  ages  been  in  high  repute  as  a medicine.  2.  Pak- 
ku'Sth  and  pikaim.  (i.)  In  2 K.  iv.  39,  a fruit 
used  as  food,  disagreeable  to  the  taste,  and  supposed 
to  be  poisonous,  (ii.)  In  1 K.  vi.  18,  vii.  24,  as  an 
architectural  ornament,  where  A.  V.  “ knaps.”- 
With  regard  to  the  w wild  gourds”  (pakku’Sth)  of 
2 K.  iv.  39,  which  one  of  “ the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets” gathered  ignorantly,  supposing  them  to  be 
good  for  food,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
species  of  the  gourd  tribe  ( Cncurbitaceae ),  which 
contains  some  plants  of  a very  bitter  and  dangerous 
character.  The  leaves  and  tendrils  of  this  family 
of  plants  bear  some  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
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vine.  Hcuce  the  expression  “wild  vine;’*  and  as 
several  kinds  of  Citcurbitaccae,  such  as  melons, 
pumpkins,  kc.,  are  favourite  articles  of  refreshing 
food  amongst  the  Orientals,  we  can  easily  under- 
stand the  cause  of  the  mistake.  The  etymology  of 
the  word  from  p6ka\  “ to  split  or  burst  open,”  has 
been  thought  to  favour  the  identification  of  the 
plant  with  the  Ecbalium  elaterium  or  “ squirting 
cucumber,”  so  called  from  the  elasticity  with  which 
the  fruit,  when  ripe,  opens  and  scatters  the  seeds 
when  touched.  Celsius,  Roscnmiillcr,  Winer,  and 
Gesenius  are  in  favour  of  this  explanation,  and,  it 
must  be  confessed,  not  without  some  reason.  The 
old  versions,  however,  understand  the  colocynth, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  about  the  size  of  au  orange. 
The  drastic  medicine  in  Buch  general  use  is  a pre- 
paration from  this  plant.  Since  the  dry  gourds  of 
the  colocynth,  when  crushed,  burst  with  a crashing 
noise,  there  is  much  reason  for  being  satisfied  with 
an  explanation  which  has  authority,  etymology,  and 
general  suitableness  in  its  favour. 

Governor.  In  the  Autli.  Ver.  this  one  English 
word  is  the  representative  of  no  less  than  ten  He- 
brew and  four  Greek  w’ords.  1.  Alluph , the  chief 
of  a tribe  or  family  (Judg.  vi.  15;  Is.  lx.  22;  Mic. 
v.  1),  and  equivalent  to  the  “ prince  of  a thousand  ” 
of  Ex.  xviii.  21,  or  the  “head  of  a thousand”  of 
Num.  i.  1G.  It  is  the  term  applied  to  the  “ dukes  ” 
of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxiv.).— 2.  Chdkek  (Judg.  v.  9), 
and  3.  michdkek  (Judg.  v.  14),  denote  a ruler  in 
his  capacity  of  lawgiver  and  dispenser  of  justice 
(Gen.  xlix.  10;  Prov.  viii.  15;  comp.  Judg.  v.  14, 
with  Is.  x.  1).— 4.  Moshel,  a ruler  considered  espe- 
cially ns  having  power  over  the  property  and  per- 
sons of  his  subjects  (Josh.  xii.  2 ; Ps.  cv.  20 : Gen. 
xxiv.  2).  The  “ governors  of  the  people,”  in  2 Chr. 
xxiii.  20,  appear  to  have  been  the  king’s  body-guard 
(cf.  2 K.  xi.  19).-— 5.  Nagid  denotes  a prominent 
personage,  whatever  his  capacity.  It  is  applied  to 
a king  as  the  military  and  civil  chief  of  his  people 
(2  Sam.  v.  2,  vi.  21  ; 1 Chr.  sxix.  22),  to  the 
general  of  an  army  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  21),  and  to  the 
head  of  a tribe  (2  Chr.  xix.  11).  It  denotes  an 
officer  of  high  rank  in  the  palace,  the  lord  high 
chamberlain  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  7).— 6.  Nasi.  The 
prevailing  idea  in  this  word  is  that  of  elevation.  It 
is  applied  to  the  chief  of  the  tribe  (Gen.  xvii.  20 ; 
Num.  ii.  3,  &c.),  to  the  heads  of  sections  of  a tribe 
(Num.  iii.  32,  vii.  2),  and  to  a powerful  sheykh 
(Gen.  xxiii.  6).  In  general  it  denotes  a man  of 
elevated  rank.— 7.  PcchAh  is  a word  probably  of 
Assyrian  origin.  It  is  applied  in  1 K.  x.  15  to  the 
petty  chieftains  who  were  tributary  to  Solomon 
(2  Chr.  ix.  14);  to  the  military  commander  of  the 
Syrians  (IK.  xx.  24),  the  Assyrians  (2  K.  xviii. 
24,  xxiii.  G),  the  Chaldrons  (Jer.  li.  23),  and  the 
Medes  (Jer.  li.  38).  Under  the  Persian  viceroys, 
during  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the  land  of  the 
Hebrews  appears  to  have  been  portioned  out  among 
“ governors  ' ( pnichoth ) inferior,  in  rank  to  the 
satraps  (Ezr.  viii.  3G),  like  the  other  provinces 
which  were  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persian 
king  (Neh.  ii.  7,  9).  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  precise  limits  of  their  authority,  or  the  func- 
tions which  they  had  to  perform.  It  appeal's  from 
Ezr.  vi.  8 that  these  governors  were  entrusted  with 
the  collection  of  the  king's  taxes ; and  from  Neh. 
v.  18,  xii.  26,  that  they  were  supported  by  a 
contribution  levied  upon  the  people,  which  was 
technically  termed  “the  bread  of  the  governor” 
(comp.  Ezr.  iv.  14),  They  were  probably  assisted 
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in  discharging  their  official  duties  by  a council 
(Ezr.  iv.  7,  vi.  6).  The  “governor”  beyond  the 
river  had  a judgment-seat  at  Jerusalem,  from  which 
probably  he  administered  justice  when  making  a pro- 
gress through  his  province  (Neh.  iii.  7).— 8.  Pakid 
deuoles  simply  a jierson  appointed  to  auy  office. 
It  is  used  of  the  officers  proposed  to  be  appointed 
by  Joseph  (Gen.  xii.  34)  ; of  Zebul,  Abimelech's 
lieutenant  (Judg.  ix.  28)  ; of  an  officer  of  the  high- 
priest  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  11);  and  of  a priest  or  Levite 
of  high  rank  (Neh.  xi,  14,  22).— 9.  SkallU,  a man 
of  authority.  Applied  to  Joseph  as  Pharaoh’s  prime 
minister  (Gen.  xlii.  6);  to  Arioch,  the  captain  of 
the  guard;  to  the  king  of  Babylon  (Dan.  ii.  15); 
and  to  Daniel  as  third  in  rank  under  Belshazzar 
(Dan.  v.  29).— 10.  Sar,  a chief,  in  any  capacity. 
The  term  is  used  equally  of  the  general  of  an  army 
(Gen.  xxi.  22),  or  the  commander  of  a division 
(IK.  xvi.  9,  xi.  24),  ns  of  the  governor  of  Pharaoh's 
prison  (Gen.  xxxix.  21),  and  the  chief  of  his  butlers 
and  bakers  (Gen.  xl.  2),  or  herdsmen  (Gen.  xlvii. 
6).— 11.  iffvdpxv*  (2  Cor.  xi.  32),  an  officer  of 
rank  under  Aretas,  the  Arabian  king  of  Damascus. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  ethnarch  of  Dmws- 
cus  was  merely  the  governor  of  the  resident  Jews, 
but  it  does  not  seem  probable  that  an  officer  of  such 
limited  jurisdiction  would  be  styled  “ the  ethnarch 
of  Aretas  the  king;”  and  as  the  term  is  clearly 
capable  of  a wide  range  of  meaning,  it  was  most 
likely  intended  to  denote  one  who  held  the  city  aud 
district  of  Damascus  as  the  king’s  vassal  or  repre- 
sentative.—12.  riytpwv,  the  procurator  of  Judaea 
under  the  Romans  (Matt,  xxvii.  2,  &c.).— 13.  oiko- 
vopos  (Gal.  iv.  2),  a steward,  apparently  entrusted 
with  tne  management  of  a minor’s  property.— 
14.  dpxiTplK\ivot  (John  ii.  9),  “the  governor  of 
the  feast.”  Lightfoot  supposes  him  to  have  been  a 
kind  of  chaplain,  who  pronounced  the  blessings  upon 
the  wine  that  was  drunk  during  the  seven  days  of 
the  marriage  feast.  He  appears  to  have  been  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  bridegroom,  and  to  liave 
presided  at  the  banquet  in  his  stead.  The  duties 
of  the  master  of  a feast  are  given  at  full  length  in 
Ecclus.  xxxv.  (xxxii.). 

Go 'can.  seems  in  the  A.V.  of  1 Chr.  v.  26,  to 
be  the  name  of  a river ; but  in  Kings  (2  K.  xvii.  b. 
and  xviii.  11)  it  is  evidently  applied  not  to  a river 
but  a country.  Gozan  was  the  tract  to  which  the 
Israelites  were  earned  away  captive  by  Pul,  Tiglath- 
Pileser,  and  Shalmaneser,  or  possibly  Saigon.  It 
has  been  variously  placed ; but  it  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Gauzanitis  of  Ptolemy,  and  may  be 
regarded  as  represented  by  the  Mygdonia  ot  othei 
writers.  It  was  the  tract  watered  by  the  Habor, 
the  modern  Khabour , the  great  Mesopotamian  afflu- 
ent of  the  Euphrates. 

Gra’ba,  1 Ksd.  v.  29.  [Hagaba.] 

Grape.  [Vine.] 

Grass.  1.  This  is  the  ordinary  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word  ch&tsir  (1  K.  xviii.  5;  J°b  «• 

Ps.  civ.  14;  Is.  xv.  6).  As  the  herbage  rapidly 
fades  under  the  parching  heat  of  the  sun  of  I * 
tine,  it  lias  atforded  to  the  sacred  writers  an 
of  the  fleeting  nature  of  human  fortunes  (Job  vih. 
12  ; Ps.  xxxvii.  2),  and  also  of  the  brevity  ot  human 
life  (Is.  xl.  6,  7 ; Ps.  xc.  5).— 2.  In  the  A.  V.  oi 
Jer.  1.  11,  “as  the  heifer  at  grass”  should  be  ** 
the  heifer  treading  out  corn”  (comp.  Hos.  x.  I .T"| 
3.  In  Num.  xxii.  4,  where  mention  is  made  ot  1 
ox  licking  up  the  grass  of  the  field,  the  U*b. 
is  gcrck , which  elsewhere  is  rendered  green. 
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4.  'eseb  signifies  herbs  for  human  food  ("Gen.  i.  30  ; 
P*.  dr.  14),  but  also  fodder  for  cattle  (Dent.  xi.  15; 
Jer.  xiv.  6).  It  is  the  grass  of  the  field  (Gen.  ii. 
5;  Ex.  ix.  22)  and  of  the  mountain  (Is.  xlii.  15; 
Pro?,  xxrii.  25).  In  the  N.  T.  wherever  the  word 
grass  occurs  it  is  the  representative  of  the  Greek 
xipros. 

Grasshopper.  [Locust.] 

Grave.  [Burial.] 

Greaves  ( milschdh ).  This  word  occurs  in  the 
A.  V.  only  in  1 Sam.  xvii.  6.  Its  ordinary  mean- 
ing is  a piece  of  defensive  armour  which  reached 
fiom  the  foot  to  the  knee,  and  thus  protected  the 
shin  of  the  wearer.  But  the  mitschafi  of  the  above 
passage  can  hardly  have  been  armour  of  this  nature. 
It  was  not  worn  on  the  legs,  but  on  the  feet  of 
Goliath,  and  would  therefore  appear  to  have  been 
a kind  of  shoe  or  boot. 

Greece,  Greeks,  Grecians.  The  histories  of 
Greece  and  Palestine  are  as  little  connected  as  those 
of  any  other  two  nations  exercising  the  same  in- 
fluence on  the  destinies  of  mankind  could  well  be. 
The  Homeric  Epos  in  its  widest  range  does  not  in- 
clude the  Hebrews,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Mosaic  idea  of  the  Western  world  seems  to  have 
been  sufficiently  indefinite.  It  is  possible  that  Moses 
may  have  derived  some  geographical  outlines  from 
the  Egyptians ; but  he  does  not  use  them  in  Gen. 
x.  2-5,  where  he  mentions  the  descendants  of  Javan 
as  peopling  the  isles  of  the  Gentiles.  From  the 
time  of  Moses  to  that  of  Joel  we  have  no  notice  of 
the  Greeks  in  the  Hebrew  writings.  When  indeed 
the  Hebrews  came  into  contact  with  the  Ionians  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  recognized  them  as  the  long-lost 
islanders  of  the  western  migration,  it  was  nntural 
that  they  should  mark  the  similarity  of  sound  be- 
tween  Javan  and  Iones;  and  the  application  of  that 
name  to  the  Asiatic  Greeks  would  tend  to  satisfy 
in  some  measure  a longing  to  realize  the  Mosaic 
ethnography.  Accordingly  the  0.  T.  word  which  is 
Grtcia,  in  A.  V.  Greece,  Greeks,  See.,  is  in  Hebrew 
Joran  (Joel  iii.  6;  Dan.  viii.  21):  the  Hebrew, 
however,  is  sometimes  retained  (Is.  lxvi.  19;  Ez. 
sxvii.  13).  The  Greeks  and  Hebrews  met  for  the 
first  time  in  the  slave-market.  The  medium  of 
communication  seems  to  have  been  the  Tyrian 
slave-merchants.  About  u.C.  800  Joel  speaks  of 
the  Tyrians  as  selling  the  children  of  Judah  to  the 
Grecians  (Joel  iii.  6)  ; and  in  Ez.  xxvii.  13  the 
Greeks  are  mentioned  as  bartering  their  brazen  ves- 
sels for  slaves.  Prophetical  notice  of  Greece  occurs 
in  Dan.  viii.  21,  &c.,  where  the  history  of  Alex- 
ander and  his  successors  is  rapidly  sketched. 
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Zechariah  (ix.  13)  foretells  the  triumphs  of  the 
Maccabees  against  the  Graeco-Syrian  empire,  while 
Isaiah  looks  forward  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Greeks,  amongst  other  Gentiles,  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  Jewish  missionaries  (lxvi.  19).  In 
1 Macc.  xii.  5-23  we  liave  an  account  of  an  em- 
bassy and  letter  sent  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to  the 
Jews.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  trans- 
action is  the  claim  which  the  Lacedaemonians  prefer 
to  kindred  with  the  Jews,  and  which  Areus  pro- 
fesses to  establish  by  reference  to  a book.  The 
notices  of  the  Jewish  people  which  occur  iu  Greek 
writers  have  been  collected  by  Josephus  (c.  Apion. 
i.  22).  The  chief  are  Pythagoras,  H*r°dotus, 
Choerilus,  Aristotle,  Theophrastus,  and  Hecataeus. 
After  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Greeks  by 
the  Romans,  and  the  absorption  into  the  Roman 
empire  of  the  kingdoms  which  were  formed  out  of 
the  dominions  of  Alexander,  the  political  connexion 
between  the  Greeks  and  Jews  as  two  independent 
nations  no  longer  existed.  The  name  of  the  country, 
Greece,  occur*  once  in  N.  T.  (Acts  xx.  2),  as  op- 
posed to  Macedonia. 

Greyhound.  The  translation  in  the  text  of  the 
A.  V.  (Prov.  xxx.  31)  of  the  Hebrew  words  zarzir 
mothnayin,  i.  e.  “ one  girt  about  the  loins.”  Vari- 
ous are  the  opinions  as  to  what  animal  “comely  in 
going  ” is  here  intended.  Some  think  “ a leopard,” 
others  “ an  ea^le,”  or  " a man  gilt  with  armour,” 
or  “ a zebra,”  or  “ a war-horse  gil  t with  trap- 
pings.” But,  later,  Maurer  ( Comment . Gram,  in 
Vet.  Test.)  decides  unhesitatingly  in  favour  of  a 
“ wrestler,”  when  girt  about  the  loins  for  a con- 
test. There  is  great  probability  that  he  is  correct. 
Grinding.  [Mill.] 

Grove.  A word  used  in  the  A.  V.,  with  two 
exceptions,  to  translate  the  mysterious  Hebrew  term 
Asherah,  which  is  not  a grove,  but  probably  an 
idol  or  image  of  some  kind.  [See  Asherah.]  It  is 
also  probable  that  there  was  a connexion  between  this 
symbol  or  image,  whatever  it  was,  and  the  sacred 
symbolic  tree,  the  representation  of  which  occurs  so 
frequently  on  Assyrian  sculptures,  and  is  figured 
below.— 2.  The  two  exceptions  noticed  above  are 
Gen.  xxi.  33,  and  1 Sam.  xxii.  6 (margin).  In  the 
religions  of  the  ancient  heathen  world  groves  play  a 
prominent  part.  In  the  old  times  altars  only  were 
erected  to  the  gods.  It  was  thought  wrong  to  shut 
up  the  gods  within  walls,  and  hence,  as  Pliny  ex- 
pressly tells  us,  trees  were  the  first  temples ; and 
from  the  earliest  times  groves  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  religious  worship  (Gen.  xii.  6,  7,  xiii.  18 ; 
Deut.  xi.  30  ; A.  V.  “ plain”).  The  groves  were 
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generally  found  connected  with  temples,  and  often 
had  the  right  of  affording  an  asylum.  Some  have 
supposed  that  even  the  Jewish  Temple  had  an  en- 
closure planted  with  palm  and  cedar  (Ps.  xcii.  1-2, 

13)  and  olive  (Ps.  lii.  8),  as  the  mosk  which  stands 
on  its  site  now  has.  This  is  more  than  doubtful ; 
but  we  know  that  a celebrated  oak  stood  by  the 
sanctuary  at  Shechem  (Josh.  xxiv.  26  ; Judg.  ix.  6). 
There  are  in  Scripture  many  memorable  trees : e.g. 
Allon-bachuth  (Gen.  xxxv.  8),  the  tamarisk  in 
Gibeah  (1  Sam.  xxii.  6),  the  terebinth  in  Shechem 
(Jos.  xxiv.  26)  under  which  the  law  was  set  up,  the 
palm-tree  of  Deborah  (Judg.  tv.  5),  the  terebinth  of 
enchantments  (Judg.  ix.  37),  the  terebinth  of  wan- 
derers (Judg.  iv.  11),  nnd  others  (1  Sam.  xiv.  2, 
x.  3,  sometimes  “ plain”  in  A.  V.).  This  observa- 
tion of  particular  trees  was  among  the  heathen  ex- 
tended to  a regular  worship  of  them. 

Guard.  (1.)  Tabbach  originally  signified  a 
“ cook and  as  butchering  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
cook  in  Eastern  countries  it  gained  the  secondary 
sense  of  “ executioner,”  and  is  applied  to  the  body- 
guard of  the  kings  of  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36)  and 
Babylon  (2  K.  xxv.  8;  Jer.  xxxix.  9,  xl.  1 ; thin.  ii. 

1 4) .— (2.)  Pits  properly  means  a “ runner,”  and 
is  the  ordinary  term  employed  for  the  attendants  of 
the  Jewish  kings,  whose  office  it  was  to  run  before 
the  chariot  (2  Sam.  xv.  1 ; 1 K.  i.  5),  and  to  form 
a military  guard  (1  Sam.  xxii.  17;  2 K.  x.  25,  xi. 
6 ; 2 Chr.  xii.  10).— (3.)  The  terms  mishmerdh 
and  mishmar  express  properly  the  act  of  vcatcJiing, 
but  are  occasionally  transferred  to  the  persons  who 
kept  watch  (Neh.  iv.  9,  22,  vii.  3,  xii.  9 ; Job 
rii.  12). 

Gud'godah,  Deut.  x.  7.  [Hoit  IIagidgad.] 
Guest.  [Hospitality.] 

Gul'loth,  a Hebrew  term  of  unfrequent  occur- 
rence in  the  Bible,  nnd  used  only  in  two  passages — 
nnd  those  identical  relations  of  the  same  occur- 
rence— to  denote  a natural  object,  viz.  the  springs 
added  by  the  great  Caleb  to  the  south  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Debir,  which  formed  the  dowry  of 
his  daughter  Achsah  (Josh.  xv.  19  ; Judg.  i.  15). 
The  springs  were  “ upper”  and  “ lower” — possibly 
one  at  the  top  and  the  other  at  the  bottom  of  a 
ravine  or  glen  ; and  they  may  have  derived  their 
unusual  name  from  their  appearance  being  different 
to  that  of  the  ordinary  springs  of  the  country.  The 
root  ( gAlal ) has  the  force  of  rolling  or  tumbling 
over,  and  perhaps  this  may  imply  that  thev  welled 
up  iu  that  round  or  mushroom  form  which  is  not 
uncommon  here,  though  apparently  most  rare  in 
Palestine.  The  rendering  of  the  Vat.  I.XX.  is  sin- 
gular. In  Josh,  it  has  r^y  BurOavls,  and  rijy 
ToyaiQxiv , the  latter  doubtless  a mere  corruption  of 
the  Hebrew.  The  Alex.  MS.,  as  usual,  is  faithful 
to  the  Hebrew  text.  In  Judges  both  have  Xinpoxris. 
An  attempt  has  been  lately  made  Hy  Dr.  Kosen  to 
identify  these  springs  with  the  Jin  Nunbir  near 
Hebron  (see  Zeitschrift  der  D.  M.  0.  1857);  but 
the  identification  can  hardly  be  received  without 
fuller  confirmation  (Stanley,  «9.  $ P.  App.  §54). 
[Drbir.] 

Gu'ni.  1.  A son  of  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlvi.  24 ; 
1 Chr.  vii.  13),  the  founder  of  the  family  of  the 
Gunites  (Num.  xxvi.  48).— 2.  A descendant  of  Gad 
(1  Chr.  v.  15). 

Gu  nites,  the,  descendants  of  Guni,  son  of  Naph- 
tali  (Num.  xxvi.  48). 

Gut,  the  going  up  to,  an  ascent  or  rising 
ground,  at  which  Ahaziah  received  his  death-blow 
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while  flying  from  Jehu  after  the  slaughter  of  Joram 
(2  K.  ix.  27).  It  was  probably  some  place  more 
than  usually  steep  on  the  difficult  road  which  leads 
from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  Jenin. 

Gur  Baal,  a place  or  district  in  which  dwelt 
Arabians,  as  recorded  in  2 Chr.  xxvi.  7.  It  appears 
from  the  context  to  have  been  in  the  country  lying 
betweeu  Palestiue  and  the  Arabian  peninsula  ; but 
this,  although  probable,  cannot  be  proved.  The 
Arab  geographers  mention  a place  called  Baal,  on 
the  Syrian  road,  north  of  El-Medeeueh. 

H 

Haahash'tari,  a man,  or  a family,  immediately 
descended  from  Ashur,  “ father  of  Tekoa”  by  his 
second  wife  Naarah  (1  Chr.  iv.  6). 

Habai  ah.  Bene-Habaiah  were  among  the  sous 
of  the  priests  who  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  61 ; Neh.  vii.  63). 

Hab'akkuk.  1.  Of  the  facts  of  the  prophet's 
life  we  have  no  certain  information,  nnd  with  re- 
gard to  the  period  of  his  prophecy  there  is  great 
division  of  opinion.  The  Rabbinical  tradition  that 
Habakkuk  was  the  son  of  the  Shunammite  woman 
whom  Elisha  restored  to  life  is  repeated  by  Abar- 
banel  in  his  commentary,  and  has  no  other  founda- 
tion than  a fanciful  etymology  of  the  prophet’s  name, 
based  on  the  expression  in  2 K.  iv.  1 G.  In  the  title 
of  the  history  of  Bel  and  the  Dragon,  as  found  iu 
the  I.XX.  version  in  Origen’s  Tctrapla , the  author 
is  called  44  Habakkuk  the  son  of  Joshua,  of  the 
tribe  of  Levi.”  Pseudo-Epiphanius  and  Dorotheas 
relate  that  when  Jerusalem  was  sacked  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar, Habakkuk  fled  to  Ostmcine,  and  re- 
mained there  till  after  the  Chaldeans  hod  left  the 
city,  when  he  returned  to  his  own  country,  and 
died  at  his  faim  two  years  before  the  return  from 
Babylon,  n.c.  538.  It  was  during  his  residence  in 
Judaea  that  he  is  said  to  have  carried  food  to  Daniel 
in  the  den  of  lions  at  Babylon.— 2.  The  Kabbiuicsl 
traditions  agree  in  placing  Habakkuk  with  Joel  and 
Nahum  in  the  reign  of  Manassch.  Davidson  decides 
in  favour  of  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Josiah. 
Delitzsch  concludes  that  Habakkuk  delivered  his 
prophecy  about  the  12th  or  13th  year  of  Josiah 
(B.c.  630  or  629).  This  view  receives  some  con- 
firmation from  the  position  of  his  prophecy  in  the 
O.  T.  Canon.  The  prophet  commences  by  an- 
nouncing his  office  nnd  important  mission  (i.  1). 
He  bewails  the  corruption  nnd  social  disorganiza- 
tion by  which  he  is  surrounded,  nnd  cries  to  Jehovah 
for  help  (i.  2-4).  Next  follows  the  reply  of  the 
Deity,  threatening  swift  vengeance  (i.  5-11).  Th« 
prophet,  transferring  himself  to  Che  near  future 
foreshadowed  in  the  divine  tlireatenings,  sees  the 
rapacity  and  boastful  impiety  of  the  Chaldean  hosts, 
but,  confident  that  God  hns  only  employed  them 
as  the  instruments  of  correction,  nssumes  (ii.  1)  an 
attitude  of  hopeful  expectancy,  and  waits  to  sec  the 
issue.  He  receives  the  divine  command  to  write  in 
an  enduring  form  the  vision  of  God’s  retributive 
justice,  as  revealed  to  his  prophetic  eye  (ii.  2,  3). 
The  doom  of  the  Chaldeans  is  first  foretold  in 
general  terms  (ii.  4-6),  and  the  announcement  is 
followed  by  a series  of  denunciations  pronounced 
upon  them  by  the  nations  who  had  suffered  frem 
their  oppression  (ii.  6-20).  The  strophical  arrange- 
ment of  these  “ woes”  is  a remarkable  feature  ol 
the  prophecy.  The  whole  concludes  with  the  mag- 
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nificent  Psalm  in  chap.  Hi.,  “ Ilabakknk’s  Pindaric 
ode”  (EwaJd),  a composition  unrivalled  for  bold- 
ness of  conception,  sublimity  of  thought,  and  ma- 
jesty of  diction. 

Habazuri  ah,  apparently  the  head  of  one  of  the 
families  of  the  RechabiteS  (Jer.  xxxv.  3). 

Hab  bacuc,  the  form  in  which  the  name  of  the 
prophet  Hauakkuk  is  given  in  the  Apocrypha 
(Bel,  33-39). 

Habergeon,  a coat  of  mail  covering  the  neck 
and  breast.  [AliMS.j 

Habor,  the  “ river  of  Gozan  ” (2  K.  rvii.  6,  and 
xviii.  11),  is  identified  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt 
with  the  famous  affluent  of  the  Euphrates,  which  is 
called  Aborrhas  by  Strabo,  and  C ha  boras  by  Pliny 
and  Ptolemy.  The  stream  in  question  still  bears 
the  name  of  the  Khabour.  It  flows  from  several 
sources  in  the  mountain-chain,  which  in  about  the 
37th  parallel  closes  in  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  upon 
the  south — the  Mens  Marius  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy, 
at  present  the  Khartj  Dagh. 

Hachali'ah,  the  father  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  i.  1 ; 
x.  1). 

Hachilah,  the  Hill,  a hill  apparently  situated 
in  a wcod  in  the  wilderness  or  waste  land  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ziph  ; in  the  fastnesses,  or  passes, 
of  which  David  and  his  six  hundred  followers  were 
lurking  when  the  Ziphites  informed  Saul  of  his 
whereabouts  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  19;  comp,  14,  15, 
18).  No  trace  of  the  name  Hachilah  has  yet  been 
discovered.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  Echcla  is 
named  as  a village  then  standing ; but  the  situa- 
tion— seven  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  i.  e.  on  the 
the  N.W.  of  Hebron — would  be  too  far  from  Ziph 
and  Maon. 

Hachmoni,  Son  of,  and  The  Hach'monite 

(1  Chr.  xxvii.  32,  xi.  11),  both  renderings — the 
former  the  correct  one— of  the  same  Hebrew  words. 
Hachmon  or  Hachmoni  wTas  no  doubt  the  founder  of 
a family  to  which  these  men  belonged : the  actual 
father  of  Jasliobeam  was  Zabdiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2), 
and  he  is  also  said  to  have  belonged  to  the  Korhites 
(1  Chr.  xii.  6),  possibly  the  Levites  descended  from 
Korah. 

Ha  dad  was  originally  the  indigenous  appella- 
tion of  the  Sun  among  the  Syrians,  and  was  thence 
transferred  to  the  king,  as  the  highest  of  earthly 
authorities.  The  title  appears  to  have  been  an 
official  one,  like  Pharaoh.  It  is  found  occasionally 
in  the  altered  form  Hadar  (Gen.  xxv.  15,  xxxvi.  39, 
compared  with  1 Chr.  i.  30,  50).  1.  Son  of  Ish- 

mael  (Gen.  xxv.  15;  1 Chr.  i.  30).— 2.  A king  of 
Edom  who  gained  an  important  victory  over  the 
Midianites  on  the  field  ot  Moab  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35; 
1 Chr.  i.  46).— 8.  Also  a king  of  Edom,  with  Pau 
for  his  capital  (1  Chr.  i.  50;.— 4.  A member  of  the 
royal  house  ot  Edom  (1  K.  xi.  14  ff.).  In  his 
childhood  he  escaped  the  massacre  under  Joab,  in 
which  his  father  appears  to  have  perished,  and  fled 
with  a band  of  followers  into  Egypt.  Pharaoh,  the 
predecessor  of  Solomon’s  father-in-law,  treated  him 
kindly,  and  gave  him  his  sister-in-law  in  mairiage. 
After  David's  death  lladad  resolved  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  his  dominion:  Pharaoh  in  vain  dis- 
couraged him,  and  upon  this  he  left  Egypt  and 
returned  to  his  own  country.  It  does  not  appear 
from  the  text,  as  it  now  stands,  how  Hadnd  became 
subsequently  to  this  an  '*  adversary  unto  Solomon  ” 
(ver.  14),  still  less  how  he  gained  the  sovereignty 
over  Syria  (ver.  25).  The  LXX.,  however,  refers 
ver.  25  entirely  to  him,  and  substitutes  for  Aram 
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(Syria),  Edom.  This  reduces  the  whole  to  a con- 
sistent and  intelligible  narrative. 

Hadade'zer  (2  Sara.  viii.  3-12;  1 K.  xi.  23). 
[Hadarezkr.] 

Ha'dad-Bim  mon  is,  according  to  the  ordinary 
interpretation  of  Zech.  xii.  1 1,  a place  in  the  valley 
of  Megiddo,  named  after  two  Syrian  idols,  where  a 
national  lamentation  was  held  for  the  death  of  king 
Josiah. 

Hadar,  a son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15),  written 
in  1 Chr.  i.  30  Hadad.  The  mountain  Hadad,  be- 
longing to  Teyma  on  the  borders  of  the  Syrian 
desert,  north  of  El-  Medeene/i,  is  perhaps  the  most 
likely  to  be  correctly  identified  with  the  ancieut 
dwellings  of  this  tribe.— 2.  One  of  the  kings  of 
Edom,  successor  of  Baal-hannn  bcn-Acbor  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  30),  and  about  contemporary  with  Saul. 

Had&re'zar,  son  of  Kehob  (2  Sam.  viii.  3),  the 
king  of  the  Aramite  state  of  Zobah,  who,  while 
on  his  way  to  “establish  his  dominion”  at  the 
Euphrates,  was  overtaken  by  David,  and  defeated 
with  great  loss  both  of  chariots,  horses,  and  men 
(1  Chr.  xviii.  3,  4).  After  the  first  repulse  of  the 
Ammonites  and  their  Syrian  allies  by  Joab,  Hada- 
rezer  sent  his  army  to  the  assistance  of  his  kindied 
the  people  of  Maachah,  Rehob,  and  Ishtob  (1  Chr. 
xix.  16;  2 Sam.  x.  15,  comp.  8).  Under  the  com- 
mand of  Shophnch,  or  Shobach,  the  captain  of  the 
host,  they  crossed  the  Euphrates,  joined  the  other 
Syrians,  and  encamped  at  a place  called  Helum. 
David  himself  came  from  Jerusalem  to  take  the 
command  of  the  Israelite  army.  As  on  the  former 
occasion,  the  rout  was  complete. 

Had'aahah,  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in  the 
maritime  low  country  (Josh.  xv.  37  only).  No 
satisfactory  reason  presents  itself  why  Iladashnh 
should  not  be  the  A das  A of  the  Maccabaeau  his- 
tory. Hitherto  it  has  eluded  discovery  in  modem 
times. 

Hadaa'aah,  a name,  probably  the  earlier  name, 
of  Esther  (Esth.  ii.  7). 

Hadat'tah.  According  to  the  A.  V.  one  of  the 
towns  of  Judah  in  the  extreme  south  (Josh.  xv. 
25) ; but  the  accents  of  the  Hebrew  connect  the 
word  with  that  preceding  it,  as  if  it  were  Hazor- 
chadattah,  t.  e.  New  Hazor,  in  distinction  from  the 
place  of  the  some  name  in  ver.  23. 

Ha’did,  a place  named,  with  Lod  (Lydda)  and 
Ono,  only  in  the  later  books  of  the  history  (Ezr.  ii. 
33  ; Neh.  vii.  37,  xi.  34).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius 
a town  called  Aditha,  or  Adatha,  existed  to  the  east 
of  Diospolis  (Lydda).  This  was  probably  Hadid. 
About  three  miles  east  of  Lydd  stands  a village 
called  el-Haditheh,  marked  in  Vande  Velde’s  map. 

Hadlai',  a man  of  Ephraim  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 

Had'or&m,  the  fifth  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  27  ; 
1 Chr.  i.  21).  His  settlements,  unlike  those  of 
many  of  Joktan 's  sons,  have  not  been  identified.— 

2.  Son  of  Tou  or  Toi  king  of  Hamath  ; his  father's 
ambassador  to  congratulate  David  on  his  victory 
over  Hadnrozer  king  of  Zobah  (1  Chr.  xviii.  10).— 

3.  The  form  assumed  in  Chronicles  by  the  name  of 
the  intendant  of  taxes  under  David,  Solomon,  and 
Kehoboain  (2  Chr.  x.  18).  In  Kings  the  name  is 
given  in  the  longer  form  of  A DON  I ram,  but  iu  Sa- 
muel (2  Sam.  xx.  24)  as  Adoram. 

Ha'drach,  a country  of  Syria,  mentioned  once 
only,  by  the  prophet  Zechariah  (ix.  1,  2).  The 
position  of  the  district,  with  its  borders,  is  here  ge- 
nerally stated  ; but  the  name  itself  seems  to  have 
wholly  disappeared.  It  still  remains  unknown. 
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Ha  gab.  Bene-Hagab  were  among  the  Nethinim 
who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  46).  * 

Hag'aba.  Bene-Hngaba  wore  among  the  Ne- 
thinim  who  came  back  from  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel (Neh.  vii.  48).  The  name  is  slightly  different 
in  form  from 

Hag'abah,  under  which  it  is  found  in  the  pa- 
rallel list  of  Ezr.  ii.  45. 

Ha 'gar,  an  Egyptian  woman,  the  handmaid,  or 
slave,  of  Sarah  (Gen.  xvi.  1),  whom  the  latter  gave 
as  a concubine  to  Abraham,  after  he  had  dwelt  ten 
years  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and  had  no  children  by 
Sarah  (xvi.  2 aud  3).  That  she  was  a bondwoman 
is  stated  both  in  the  0.  T.  and  in  the  N.  T.,  in  the 
latter  as  part  of  her  typical  character.  It  is  re- 
corded that  “ when  she  saw  that  she  had  conceived, 
her  mistress  was  despised  in  her  eyes  ” (4),  and 
•Sarah,  with  the  anger,  we  may  suppose,  of  a free 
woman,  rather  than  of  a wife,  reproached  Abraham 
for  the  results  of  her  own  act.  Hagar  fled,  turn- 
ing her  steps  towards  her  native  land  through  the 
great  wilderness  traversed  by  the  Egyptian  road. 
By  the  fountain  in  the  way  to  Shur,  the  angel  of 
the  Lord  found  her,  charged  her  to  return  and 
submit  herself  under  the  hands  of  her  mistress,  and 
delivered  the  remarkable  prophecy  respecting  her 
unborn  child,  recorded  in  ver.  10-12.  On  her  re- 
turn, she  gave  birth  to  Ishmael,  and  Abraham  was 
then  eighty-six  years  old.  Mention  is  not  again 
mnde  of  Hagar  in  the  history  of  Abraham  until  the 
feast  at  the  weaning  of  Isaac,  when  “ Sarah  saw 
the  son  of  Hagar  the  Egyptian,  which  she  had  born 
unto  Abraham,  mocking”;  and  in  exact  sequence 
with  the  first  flight  of  Hagar,  we  now  read  of  her 
expulsion.  The  verisimilitude,  oriental  exactness, 
and  simple  beauty  of  this  story  are  internal  evidences 
attesting  its  truth  apai  t from  all  other  evidence.  The 
name  of  Hagar  occurs  elsewhere  only  when  she 
takes  a wife  to  Ishmael  (xxi.  21)  ; and  in  the  gene- 
alogy (xxv.  12).  St.  Paul  refers  to  her  as  the  type 
of  the  old  covenant,  likening  her  to  Mount  Sinai, 
the  Mount  of  the  Law  (Gal.  iv.  22  seqq.).  In  Mo- 
hammedan tradition  Hagar  is  represented  as  the 
wife  of  Abraham. 

Ha'garenes,  Ha'garites,  a people  dwelling  to 
the  east  of  Palestine,  with  whom  the  tribe  of  lieu- 
ben  made  war  in  the  time  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  v.  10, 
18-20).  The  same  people,  as  confederate  against 
Israel,  are  mentioned  in  Ps.  lxxxiii.  Who  these 
people  were  is  a question  thnt  cannot  readily  be 
decided,  though  it  is  generally  believed  that  they 
were  named  after  Hagar.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  important  town  and  district  of  Hsjer  represent 
the  ancient  name  and  a dwelling  of  the  Hagarenes; 
but  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  do.  Jlcjer , 
or  Hcjcrai  is  the  capital  town,  and  also  a subdivi- 
sion, of  the  province  of  north-eastern  Arabia  called 
El-Bahreyn , on  the  borders  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Ha'gerite,  the.  Jaziz  the  Hagerite,  «.  e.  the 
descendant  of  Hagar,  had  the  charge  of  David’s 
sheep  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  31). 

Haggai,  the  tenth  in  order  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets, and  first  of  those  who  prophesied  after  the 
Captivity.  With  regard  to  his  tribe  and  parentage 
both  history  and  tradition  are  alike  silent.  In  the 
absence  of  any  direct  evidence  on  the  point,  it  is 
more  than  probable  thnt  he  was  one  of  the  exiles 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  and  Joshua.  The 
rebuilding  of  the  temple,  which  was  commenced  in 
the  reign  of  Cyrus  (b.C.  535),  was  suspended  dur- 


ing the  reigns  of  his  successors,  Cambysos  and 
Pseudo-Smenlis,  in  consequence  of  the  determined 
hostility  of  the  Samaritans.  On  the  accession  of 
Darius  Hystaspis  (b.C.  521),  the  prophets  Haggai 
and  Zechariah  urged  the  renewal  of  the  undertaking, 
and  obtained  the  permission  and  assistance  of  the 
king  (Ezr.  v.  1,  vi.  14).  According  to  tradition, 
Ilnggai  was  born  in  Babylon,  was  a young  man 
when  he  came  to  Jerusalem,  and  was  buried  with 
honour  near  the  sepulchres  of  the  priests.  The 
names  of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  are  associated  in  the 
LXX.  in  the  titles  of  Ps.  137, 145-148  ; in  the  Vul- 
gate in  those  of  Ps.  Ill,  145;  and  in  the  Peshito 
Syriac  in  those  of  Ps.  125,  126,  145,  140,  147, 
148.  It  may  be  that  tradition  assigned  to  these 
prophets  the  arrangement  of  the  above-mentioned 

Kims  for  use  in  the  temple  service.  According  to 
udo-Epiphanius,  Haggai  was  the  first  who  chanted 
the  Hallelujah  in  the  second  temple.  The  style  of 
his  writing  is  generally  tame  and  prosaic,  though 
at  times  it  rises  to  the  dignity  of  severe  invective, 
when  the  prophet  rebukes  his  countrymen  for  their 
selfish  indolence  and  neglect  of  God’s  house.  But  the 
brevity  of  the  prophecies  is  so  great,  and  the  po- 
verty of  expression  which  characterises  them  so 
striking,  as  to  give  rise  to  a conjecture,  not  without 
reason,  that  in  their  present  form  they  are  but  the 
outline  or  summary  of  the  original  discourses.  They 
were  delivered  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspis (b.C.  520),  at  intervals  from  the  1st  day  of 
the  6th  month  to  the  24th  day  of  the  9th  month  in 
the  same  year. 

Hag’geri.  “ Mibiiaii  son  of  Haggeri,”  was  one 
of  the  mighty  men  of  David’s  guard,  according  to 
1 Chr.  xi.  38.  The  parallel  passage — 2 Sam.  xxiii. 
36 — has  “ Bnni  the  Gadite,”  which  is  probably  the 
correct  reading. 

Hag’gi,  second  son  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16 ; hum. 
xxvi.  15). 

Haggi'ah,  a Mcrarite  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi.  30). 
Hag’gites,  the,  a Gadite  family  sprung  from 
Haggi  (Num.  xxvi.  15). 

Hag'gith,  one  of  David’s  wives,  the  mother  of 
Adonijah  (2  Sam.  iii.  4 ; 1 K.  i.  5,  11,  ii.  13; 
1 Chr.  iii.  2). 

Ha'gia,  1 Esd.  v.  34.  [Hattil.] 

Ha’i.  The  form  iu  which  the  well-known  place 
Ai  appears  in  the  A.  V.  oil  its  first  introduction 
(Gen.  xii.  8,  xiii.  3). 

Hair,  The  Hebrews  were  fully  alive  to  tire  im- 
portance of  the  hair  as  an  element  of  personal  beauty, 
whether  as  seen  in  the  “ curled  locks,  black  as  a 
raven,”  of  youth  (Cant.  v.  11),  or  in  the  “crown 
of  glory  ” that  encircled  the  head  of  old  age  (Piov. 
xvi.  31).  The  customs  of  ancient  nations  in  regard 
to  the  hair  varied  considerably : the  Egyptians 
allowed  the  women  to  wear  it  long,  but  kept  the 
heads  of  men  closely  shaved  from  early  childhood. 
The  Greeks  admired  long  hair,  whether  in  men  or 
women.  The  Assyrians  also  wore  it  long.  The 
Hebrews  on  the  other  hand,  while  they  encouraged 
the  growth  of  hair,  observed  the  natural  distinction 
between  the  sexes  by  allowing  the  women  to  wear 
it  long  (Luke  vii.  38  ; John  xi.  2 ; 1 Cor.  xi.  0 ff  )» 
while  the  men  restrained  theirs  by  frequent  clip- 
ping to  a moderate  length.  This  dilference  between 
the  Hebrews  and  the  surrounding  nations,  especially 
the  Egyptians,  arose  no  doubt  partly  from  natural 
taste,  but  partly  also  from  legal  enactments : clip- 
ping the  hair  in  a certain  manner  and  offering  the 
locks,  was  in  early  limes  connected  with  religious 
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MnLp:  snd  brace  the  Hebrews  were  forbidden  to 
-i*b»1  the  corners  of  their  heads”  (Lev.  xix.  27), 
the  locks  along  the  forehead  and  temples, 
■4  behind  the  cars.  The  prohibition  against  cutting 
<£ the  hair  on  the  death  of  a relative  (Deut.  xiv.  1) 
itf  probably  grounded  on  a similar  reason.  In 
dticka  to  these  regulations,  the  Hebrews  dreaded 
bMftea,  as  it  was  frequently  the  result  of  leprosy 
lire.  xui.  40  £),  and  hence  formed  one  of  the  dis- 
^alncatioos  for  the  priesthood  (Lev.  xxi.  20, 
LIT  j Long  hair  was  admired  in  the  case  of 
wag  men ; it  is  especially  noticed  iu  the  descrip- 
!t)  of  Abnlotn's  person  (2  Sam.  xiv.  20).  The 
<at  requisite  to  keep  the  hair  in  order  iu  such  eases 
cat  hare  been  very  great,  and  hence  the  practice 
waving  long  hair  was  unusual,  andouly  resorted 
n • u act  of  religious  observance.  In  times  of 
jdbctica  the  hair  was  altogether  cut  otf  (Is.  iii.  17, 
A.  ir.  Jj  Jer.  vii.  29).  Tearing  the  hair  (Kzr. 
a.  j , and  letting  it  go  dishevelled,  were  similar 
aims  of  grief.  Wigs  were  commonly  used  by  the 
Errptaiu,  but  not  by  the  Hebrews.  The  usual 
md  uuwrite  colour  of  the  hair  was  black  (Cant, 
r.  11),  a*  is  indicated  in  the  comparisons  to  a 
“lade  of  seats”  and  tire  44  tents  of  Kedar  ” (Cant, 
it.  I,  i.  5; : a similar  hue  is  probably  intended  by 
mjmrple  of  Cant.  vii.  5.  A fictitious  hue  was 
oasnudly  obtained  by  sprinkling  gold-dust  on  the 
ha.  It  does  not  appear  that  dyes  were  ordinarily 
■d.  The  approach  of  age  was  marked  by  a 
tnkimg  (Hos.  vii.  9)  of  gray  hairs,  which  soon 
«*npre*d  tiie  whole  head  (Geu.  xlii.  38,  xliv.  29 ; 
IK.  it.  6,  9;  Prov.  xvi.  31,  xx.  29).  Pure  white 
ttr  ns  deemed  characteiistic  of  the  Divine  Ma- 
ft y Dan.  riu  9 ; Kev.  i.  14).  The  chief  beauty 
if  de  hair  consisted  in  curls,  whether  of  a natural 
c stiocul  character.  With  regard  to  the  mode  of 
htamg  the  hair,  we  have  no  very  precise  inform- 
abao ; the  terms  used  are  of  a general  character, 
Jezebel  (2  K.  ix.  30;,  of  Judith  (x.  3).  The 
tewi  used  in  the  N.  T.  (1  Tim.  ii.  9;  1 Pet.  iii. 
-I  o*  also  of  a general  character ; Schleusuer  un- 
faotaads  them  of  curling  rather  than  plaiting. 

arrangement  of  Samson’s  hair  into  seven  locks, 
wcorr  properly  braids  (Judg.  xvi.  13,  19)  in- 
ahts  the  practice  of  plaiting,  which  was  also  fami- 
the  Egyptians  and  Greeks.  The  locks  were 
pWbly  kept'  in  their  place  by  a fillet  as  in  Egypt. 


Effplisn  W1*v  (WUklntou.) 


Hie  Hebrews  like  other  nations  of  antiquity, 
minted  the  hair  profusely  with  ointments,  which 
VMgoMmUy  compounded  of  various  aromatic  in- 
Cox.  D.  IS. 


gradients  (Ruth  iii.  3 ; 2 Sam.  xiv.  2 ; Ps.  ixiii.  5, 
xiv.  7,  xcii.  10 ; Eccl.  ix.  8;  Is.  iii.  24);  more  e>pe- 
cinllv  on  occasion  of  festivities  or  hospitality  (Matt, 
vi.  17,  xxvi.  7 ; Luke  vii.  40).  It  appears  to 
have  been  the  custom  of  the  Jews  in  our  Saviour's, 
time  to  swear  by  the  hair  (Matt.  v.  30),  much  as 
the  Egyptian  women  still  swear  by  the  side-lock, 
and  the  men  by  their  beards  (Lane,  i.  32,  71, 
notes). 

Hakkatan.  Johanan,  son  of  Hakkntnn,  was  the 
chief  of  the  Bene-Azgad  who  returned  from  Baby- 
lon with  Ezra  (Kzr.  viii.  12). 

Hak'koz,  a priest,  the  chief  of  the  seventh 
course  in  the  service  of  the  sanctuary,  ns  appointed 
by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  10).  In  Kzr.  ii.  01  and  Neh. 
iii.  4,  21 , the  name  occurs  again  as  Koz  in  the  A.  V. 

Haku  pha.’ Beue-Hakupha  were  among  the  Ne- 
thinim  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
( Kzr.  ii.  31 ; Neh.  vii.  33). 

Ha'lah  is  prolwbly  a different  place  from  the 
Calah  of  Gen.  x.  11.  It  may  with  some  confidence  le 
identified  witli  the  Chaleitis  of  Ptolemy.  The  name 
is  thought  to  remain  in  the  modem  Gla,  a large 
mound  on  the  upper  Kbabour. 

Ha’lak,  the  Mount,  a mountain  twice,  and 
twice  only,  named  as  the  southern  limit  of  Joshua’s 
conquests  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7 ),  but  which  lias  not 
yet  been  identified. 

Hal'hul,  a town  of  Judah  in  the  mountain  district 
(Josh.  xv.  58).  The  name  still  remains  unaltered, 
attached  to  a conspicuous  hill  a mile  to  the  left  of 
the  road  from  Jerusalem  to  Hebron,  between  8 and 
4 miles  from  the  latter. 

Hali,  a town  on  the  boundary  of  Asher,  named 
between  Helkath  and  Beten  (Josh.  xix.  23).  No- 
thing is  known  of  its  situation. 

Halicarnassus  in  Cauia,  a city  of  great  re- 
nown, as  being  the  birthplace  of  Herodotus  and  of 
the  later  historian  Diouysius,  and  as  embellished 
by  the  Mausoleum  erected  by  Artemisia,  but  of  no 
Biblical  interest  except  ns  the  residence  of  a Jewish 
population  in  the  periods  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  histories  (1  Maec.  xv.  23).  The  modern 
name  of  the  place  is  fiudrum. 

Hall,  used  of  the  court  of  the  high-priest’s 
house  (Luke  xxii.  35).  Jn  Matt,  xxvii.  27,  and 
Mark  xv.  10,  44  hall”  is  syn.  with  44  praetorium,” 
which  ill  John  xviii.  28  is  in  A.  V.  “judginent- 
hall.”  The  hall  or  court  of  a house  or  palace  would 
probably  be  an  enclosed  but  uncovered  sj»ace,  on  a 
lower  level  than  the  apartments  of  the  lowest  Hoor 
which  looked  into  it. 

Hallelujah.  [Alleluia.] 

Hallo  hesh,  one  of  the  “ chief  of  the  people  ” who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  24;. 

Halo  hesh.  Shallum,  sou  of  Ilal-lohesh,  was 
44  ruler  of  the  half  pail  of  Jerusalem  ” at  the  time 
of  the  rejmir  of  the  wall  by  Nehemiah  (Nell, 
iii.  12). 

Ham.  1.  The  name  of  one  of  the  three  sons  of 
Noah,  apparently  the  second  in  age.  It  probably 
signifies  “ warm  ” or  “ hot.”  This  meaning  seems 
to  be  confirmed  by  that  of  the  Egyptian  word  h*EM 
(Egypt),  which  we  believe  to  be  the  Egyptian  equi- 
valent of  Ham,  ami  which,  as  an  adjective,  signifies 
44  black)”  probably  implying  waimth  ns  well  ns 
blackness.  Of  the  history  of  Ham  nothing  is  re- 
lated except  his  irreverence  to  his  father,  ami  the 
curse  which  that  jmtriarch  pronounced.  The  sons 
of  Ham  are  stated  to  have  been  44  Cush  and  Mizmira 
and  Phut  and  Canaan”  Gen.  x.  8;  comp.  1 Chr. 
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i.  8).  The  name  of  Ham  alone,  of  the  three  sons 
of  Noah,  if  our  identification  be  correct,  is  known 
to  have  been  given  to  a country  (Ps.  lxxviii.  51, 
cv.  23,  cvi.  22).  The  settlements  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Cush  have  occasioned  the  greatest  difficulty 
to  critics.  We  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
settlements  of  Cush  extended  from  Babylonia  along 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  to  Ethiopia  above 
Egypt,  and  to  the  supposition  that  there  was  an 
eastern  ns  well  as  a western  Cush.  If,  as  we  sup- 
pose, Mizraim  in  the  lists  of  Gen.  x.  and  1 Chr.  i. 
stand  for  Mizrim,  we  should  take  the  singular 
Mazor  to  be  the  name  of  the  progenitor  of  the 
Egyptian  tribes.  It  is  remarkable  that  Mazor  ap- 
pears to  be  identical  in  signification  with  Ham,  so 
that  it  may  be  but  another  name  of  the  patriarch. 
In  this  case  the  mention  of  Mizraim  (or  Mizrim) 
would  be  geographical,  and  not  indicative  of  a Mazor, 
son  of  Ham.  The  Mizraites,  like  the  descendants 
of  Ham,  occupy  a territory  wider  than  that  bearing 
the  name  of  Mizraim.  WTe  may,  however,  suppose 
that  Mizraim  included  all  the  first  settlements, 
and  that  in  remote  times  other  tribes  besides  the 
Philistines  migrated,  or  extended  their  territories. 
Phut  lias  been  always  placed  in  Africa,  where  we 
find,  in  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  a great  nomadic 
people  corresponding  to  it.  Respecting  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  the  Canaanitcs  there  is  no  dis- 
pute, although  all  the  names  arc  not  identified. 
The  Hamathites  alone  of  those  identified  were  settled 
in  early  times  wholly  beyond  the  land  of  Canaan. 
Perhaps  there  was  a primeval  extension  of  the  Ca- 
naanite  tribes  after  their  first  establishment  in  the 
land  called  after  their  ancestor,  for  before  the  spe- 
cification of  its  limits  as  those  of  their  settlements 
it  is  stated  “ afterward  were  the  families  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  spread  abroad”  (Gen.  x.  18,  19).  One  of 
their  most  important  extensions  was  to  the  north- 
east. Philologers  are  not  agreed  as  to  a Hamitic 
class  of  language.  Recently  Bunsen  has  applied  the 
term  “ Hamitism,”  or  as  he  writes  it,  Chamitism, 
to  the  Egyptian  language,  or  rather  family.  Sir 
II.  Rawlinson  has  applied  the  term  Cushite  to  the 
primitive  language  of  Babylonia,  and  the  same 
term  has  been  used  for  the  ancient  language  of  the 
southern  coast  of  Arabin.  The  Biblical  evidence 
seems  at  first  sight,  in  favour  of  Hebrew  being 
classed  ns  a Hamitic  rather  than  a Shemitic  form 
of  speech.  It  is  called  in  the  Bible  “ the  language 
of  Canaan”  (Is.  xix.  18),  although  those  speaking 
it  arc  elsewhere  said  to  speak  **  Jewishly  (2  K. 
xviii.  26,  28;  Is.  xxxvi.  11,  13;  Neh.  xiii.  24). 
But  the  one  term,  as  Gesenius  remarks,  indicates 
the  country  where  the  language  was  spoken,  the 
ether  ns  evidently  indicates  a people  by  whom  it 
was  spoken.  Elsewhere  we  might  find  evidence  of 
the  use  of  a so-called  Shemitic  language  by  nations 
either  partly  or  wholly  of  Hamite  origin.  This 
evidence  would  favour  the  theory  that  Hebrew  was 
Hamitic ; but  on  the  other  hand  we  should  be  un- 
able to  dissociate  Shemitic  languages  from  Shemitic 
peoples.  The  Egyptian  language  would  also  offer 
great  difficulties,  unless  it  were  held  to  be  but 
partly  of  Hamitic  origin,  since  it  is  mainly  of  an 
entirely  different  class  to  the  Shemitic.  It  is  mainly 
Nigritian,  but  it  also  contains  Shemitic  elements. 
We  we  of  opinion  that  the  groundwork  is  Nigritinn, 
and  that  the  Shemitic  part  is  a layer  added  to  a com- 
plete Nigritian  language.  An  inquiry  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hamite  nations  presents  considerable 
difficulties,  since  it  cannot  be  determined  in  the 
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cases  of  the  most  important  of  those  commonly 
held  to  be  Hamite  that  they  were  purely  of  tha 
stock.  It  is  certain  that  the  three  most  illustriou: 
Hamite  nations — the  Cushites,  the  Phoenicians,  am 
the  Egyptians — were  greatly  mixed  with  foreisji 
peoples.  There  are  some  common  characterhtics 
however,  which  appear  to  connect  the  differed' 
branches  of  the  Hamite  family,  and  to  distinguid 
them  from  the  children  of  Japheth  and  Shem 
Their  architecture  has  a solid  grandeur  that  wi 
look  for  in  vain  elsewhere.  The  eaily  history  o 
each  of  the  chief  Hamite  nations  shows  great  powe 
of  organising  an  extensive  kingdom,  of  acquirinj 
material  greatness,  and  checking  the  inroads  o 
neighbouring  nomadic  peoples.— 2.  According  t. 
the  Masoretic  text  (Gen.  xiv.  5),  Chedorlaomer  am 
his  allies  smote  the  Zuzim  in  a place  called  Ham 
If,  as  seems  likely,  the  Zuzim  be  the  same  as  tin 
Zamzummim,  Ham  must  be  placed  in  what  wa 
afterwards  the  Ammouite  territory.  Hence  it  ha 
been  conjectured  by  Tuch,  that  Ham  is  but  anothei 
form  of  the  name  of  the  chief  stronghold  of  tta 
children  of  Ammon,  Rabbah,  now'  Am-man.— 3.  it 
the  account  of  a migration  of  the  Simeonites  to  t» 
valley  of  Gedor,  and  their  destroying  the  pastora 
inhabitants,  the  latter,  or  possibly  their  prede- 
cessors, are  said  to  have  been  “ of  Ham  ” (1  Chr 
iv.  40).  This  may  indicate  that  a Hamite  tril* 
was  settled  here,  or,  more  precisely,  that  there  am 
an  Egyptian  settlement. 

Hainan,  the  chief  minister  or  vizier  of  kinj 
Ahasuerus  (Esth.  iii.  1).  After  the  fnilure  of  hii 
attempt  to  cut  off  all  the  Jews  in  the  Persian  em- 
pire, he  was  hanged  on  the  gallows  which  he  ha 
erected  for  Mordecai.  The  Targum  and  Josephs 
inteipret  the  description  of  him — the  Agagite— u 
signifying  that  he  was  of  Amalekitish  descent:  bu< 
he  is  called  a Macedonian  by  the  LXX.  in  Esth. 


ix.  24. 

Ha 'math,  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  city 
of  Upper  Syria  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus  to 
that  of  the  prophet  Amos.  It  was  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Orontes,  about  half  way  between  its 
source  near  Baalbek,  and  the  bend  which  it.  mala* 
at  Jisr-hadid.  It  thus  naturally  commanded  the 
whole  of  the  Orontes  valley,  from  the  low  screen 
of  hills  which  forms  the  watershed  between  the 
Orontes  and  the  Litany — the  “ entrance  of  Ha- 
math,” as  it  is  called  in  Scripture  (Num.  xixir.  8; 
Josh.  xiii.  5,  &c.) — to  the  defile  of  Daphne  below 
Antioch  ; and  this  tract  appears  to  have  formed  the 
kingdom  of  Haniath,  during  the  time  of  its  inde- 
pendence. The  Hamathites  were  a Hamitic  race, 
and  are  included  among  the  descendants  of  Canaan 
(Gen.  x.  18).  We  must  regard  them  as  closely 
akin  to  the  Hittites  on  whom  they  bordered,  -wi 
with  whom  they  were  generally  in  alliance. 
thing  appears  of  the  power  of  Hamath,  until  tb 
time  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  10).  Hamath  sen- 
clearly  to  have  been  included  in  the  dominions  cj 
Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  21-4).  The  “ store-cities 
which  Solomon  “built  in  Haniath”  (2  Chr. tin. 
4),  were  perhaps  Rtaples  for  trade.  In  the 
rian  inscriptions  of  the  time  of  Ahab  (B.C.  900 
Hamath  appears  as  a separate  power,  in  alii#** 
with  the  Syrians  of  Damascus,  the  Hittites.  an 
the  Phoenicians.  About  three-quarters  of  a century 
later  Jeroboam  the  second  “ recovered  HanuU 
(2  K.  xiv.  28).  Soon  afterwnrds  the  Assyrian* 
took  it  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13,  &c.).  and  from  tin* 
time  it  ceased  to  be  a place  of  much  import#!**- 
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Jrt&hos  Epiphanes  changed  its  name  to  Epipha- 
ytx  Tbe  natnrfs,  however,  called  it  Hamath, 
to  a St.  Jerome’s  time,  and  its  present  name, 
Fw-ai,  is  but  slightly  altered  from  the  ancient 

km. 

Ha  maik-Zo  bah  (2  Chr.  viii.  3)  has  been  con- 
otoei  to  be  the  same  as  Hamath.  But  the  name 
K-ZobaA  would  seem  rather  suited  to  another 
jcith  which  was  distinguished  from  the  “ Great 
-jctfh  " by  the  suflix  4‘  Zobah.” 

Sun'athite,  the,  one  of  the  families  descended 
ban  Canaan,  named  last  in  the  list  (Gen.  x.  18; 
ICfer.i.  16). 

Haamath,  one  of  the  fortified  cities  in  the 
fcntanr  allotted  to  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35).  It  is 
from  this  list  to  determine  its  position, 
bet  the  notices  of  the  Talmudists  leave  no  doubt 
that  it  was  near  Tiberias,  one  mile  distant — in  fact 
tat  it  had  its  name,  Chammath,  “ hot  baths," 
Nara*  H contained  those  of  Tiberias.  Josephus 
Ewtkw  it  under  the  name  of  Emmaus  as  a village 
Mt  hr  from  Tiberias.  The  Harnmam,  at  present 
few  in  number,  still  send  up  their  hot  and  sul- 
j-ynous  waters,  at  a spot  rather  more  than  a mile 
Jeth  cf  the  modem  town.  In  the  list  of  Levitical 
tries  pren  out  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xxi.  32)  the 
aaerfthis  place  seems  to  be  given  as  Hammoth- 
»ad  in  1 Chr.  vi.  7(5  it  is  further  altered  to 
Haxxos. 

Immcdatha,  father  of  the  infamous  Haman 
'u4ni.  1.  10,  viii.  5,  ix.  24). 

Hamel  ech,  lit.  “ the  king,”  unnecessarily  ren- 
ia  the  A.  V.  as  a proper  name  (Jer.  xxxvi. 

h mriii.  8). 

H tamer.  The  Hebrew  language  has  several 
for  this  indispensable  tool.  (1.)  Pattish, 
was  used  by  the  gold-beater  (Is.  xli.  7,  A.  V. 
* ''•Tmter  ”)  as  well  as  by  the  quarry-man  (Jer. 
29).  (2.)  Makkabah,  properly  a tool  for 

hence  a stonecutter’s  mallet  (IK.  vi.  7). 
V Bn’m&tfi,  used  only  in  Judg.  v.  26.  (4.)  A 

Shammer,  named  mappets,  Jer.  li.  20  (A.  V. 
* utleaxe”),  or  mtphils,  Prov.  xxv.  18  (A.  V. 
**ti*)i  was  used  as  u weapon  of  war. 
-mmolek'eth,  daughter  of  Machir  and  sister 
Chr.  vii.  17,  18). 

Httmon.  1.  A city  in  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28), 
;r'!s*ntly  not  far  from  Zidon-rabbah.— 2.  A city 
* out  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali  to  the  Levites 
' Chr.  vi.  76),  and  answering  to  the  somewhat 
*®)J*r  names  Hammath  and  Ham  moth-dor  in 

Haamoth-Dor,  a city  of  Naphtali,  allotted 
‘ ' »ts  suburb*  to  the  Gershonite  Levites,  and  for 
*-3tr  of  refuge  (Josh.  xxi.  32).  Unless  there  were 
*•  of  tlie  same  or  very  similar  name  in 
’’'itali,  this  is  identical  with  Hammath. 
ounosah,  the  name  of  a citv  mentioned  in 
-'Jfkid  'nxix.  16). 

Haaon-Cog,  the  Valley  of,  the  name  to  be 
r»»«l  on  a ravine  or  glen,  previously  known  as 
^ rariae  of  the  passengers  on  the  east  of  the 
• «ft«r  the  burial  there  of  “ Gog  and  all  his 
^^’’(Ex.  xxxix.  il,  15). 

/^aor,  a Hivite  (or  according  to  the  Alex. 

, a Barite),  who  at  the  time  of  the  entrance  of 
hwb  oa  Palestine  was  prince  of  the  land  and  city 
■'  Swebem  'Gen.  xrxiii.  19,  xxxir.  2,  4,  6,  8,  13, 
3*.  20.  24,  28). 

Ha mual.  a man  of  Simeon;  son  of  Mishma,  of 
■*  '*** 7 of  Shaul  (1  Chr.  iv.  26). 
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Ha'mul,  the  younger  son  of  Pharez,  Judah’s  son 
by  Tamar  (Gen.  xlvi.  12;  1 Chr.  ii.  5). 

Ha'mulites,  the,  the  family  of  the  preceding 
(Num.  xxvi.  21). 

Ham'utal,  daughter  of  Jeremiah  of  Liboah  ; one 
of  the  wives  of  kiug  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  31,  xxiv. 
18;  Jer.  Hi.  1). 

Han'ameel,  son  of  Shallum,  and  cousin  of  Jere- 
miah (Jer.  xxxii.  7,  8,  9,  12  ; and  comp.  44). 

Ha 'nan.  1.  One  of  the  chief  people  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  23).— 2.  The  last  of  the 
six  sons  of  Azel,  a descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii. 
38,  ix.  44).— 3.  44  Son  of  Maachah,”  u e.  possibly 
a Syrian  of  Aram-Maacah,  one  of  the  heroes  of 
David’s  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  43).— 4.  The  sons  of 
Han  an  were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned 
from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabcl  (Ezr.  ii.  46  ; Neb. 
vii.  49).— 5.  One  of  the  Levites  who  assisted  Ezra 
in  his  public  exposition  of  the  law  (Neh.  viii.  7). 
The  same  person  is  probably  mentioned  in  x.  10.— 
6.  One  of  the  “heads”  of  the  “people,”  who  also 
sealed  the  covenant  (x.  22).— 7.  Another  of  the  chief 
lnymen  on  the  same  occasion  (x.  26).— 8.  Son  of 
Zaccur,  son  of  Mattaniah,  whom  Nehemiah  made 
one  of  the  storekeepers  of  the  provisions  collected  as 
tithes  (Neh.  xiii.  13).— 9.  Son  of  Igdaliah  (Jer. 
xxxv.  4). 

Han’aneel,  the  Tower  of,  a tower  which  formed 
part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  1,  xii.  39). 
From  these  two  passages,  particularly  from  the 
former,  it  might  almost  be  inferred  that  Hananeel 
was  but  another  name  for  the  Tower  of  Meah : at 
any  rate  they  were  close  together,  and  stood  be- 
tween the  sheep-gate  and  the  fish-gate.  This  tower 
is  further  mentioned  in  Jer.  xxxi.  38.  The  remain- 
ing passage  in  which  it  is  named  (Zech.  xiv.  10) 
also  connects  this  tower  with  the  44  corner  gate,” 
which  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  sheep-gate. 

Hanani.— 1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Heraan,  and 
head  of  the  18th  course  of  the  service  (1  Chr.  xxv. 
4,  25).— 2.  A seer  who  rebuked  (n.C.  941)  Asa, 
king  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xvi.  7).  For  this  he  was 
imprisoned  (10).  He  (or  nnother  Hanani)  was  the 
Cither  of  Jehu  the  seer,  who  testified  against  Baasha 
(1  K.  xvi.  1,  7),  and  Jehoshapbat  (2  Chr.  xix.  2, 
xx.  34).— 3.  One  of  the  priests  who  in  the  time  of 
Ezra  had  taken  strange  wives  (Ezr.  x.  20).— 4.  A 
brother  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  i.  2)  was  afterwards 
made  governor  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah  (vii. 
2).— 5.  A priest  mentioned  in  Neh.  xii.  36. 

Hanani’ ah.  1.  One  of  the  14  sons  of  Heman, 
and  chief  of  the  16th  course  of  singers  (1  Chr.  xxv. 
4,  5,  23).— 2.  A general  in  the  army  of  king 
Uzziah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11).— 3.  Father  of  Zc-dekiah, 
m the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12}.— 4.  Son 
of  Azur,  a Benjnmite  of  Gibeon  and  a false  prophet 
in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah.  In  the  4th 
year  of  his  reign,  n.C.  595,  Hnnaniah  withstood 
Jeremiah  the  prophet,  and  publicly  prophesied  in 
the  temple  that  within  two  years  Jeconiah  and  all 
his  fellow-captives,  with  the  vessels  of  the  Lord’s 
house  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  taken  away  to 
Babylon,  should  he  brought  baek  to  Jerusalem 
(Jer.  xxviii.):  an  indication  that  treacherous  nego- 
tiations were  already  secretly  opened  with  Pharaoh- 
Hophra.  Hananiah  corroborated  his  prophecy  by 
taking  from  off  the  neck  of  Jeremiah  the  yoke 
which  he  wore  by  Divine  command  (Jer.  xxvii.) 
in  token  of  the  subjection  of  Judaea  and  the  neigh- 
bouring countries  to  the  Babylonian  empire,  and 
breaking  it.  But  Jeremiah  was  bid  to  go  and  tell 
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Hananiah  tnnt  for  the  wooden  yokes  which  he  had 
broken  he  should  make  yokes  of  iron,  so  firm  was 
the  dominion  of  Babylon  destined  to  be  for  seventy 
years.  The  prophet  Jeremiah  added  this  rebuke 
and  prediction  of  Hananiah's  death,  the  fulfilment 
of  which  doses  the  history  of  this  false  prophet. 
The  history  of  Hananiah  is  of  great  interest,  as 
throwing  much  light  upon  the  Jewish  politics  of 
that  eventful  time,  divided  as  parties  were  into 
the  jxartisans  of  Babylon  on  one  hand,  and  Egypt 
on  the  other.— 5.  Grandfather  of  Irijah,  the  captain 
of  the  ward  at  the  gate  of  Benjamin  who  arrested 
Jeremiah. on  the  charge  of  deserting  to  the  Chal- 
daeans  (Jer.  xxxvii.  Id).— 6.  Hesid  of  a Benjamite 
house  (1  Chr.  viii.  24).— 7.  The  Hebrew  name  of 
Shadrach.  He  was  of  the  house  of  David,  accord- 
ing to  Jewish  tradition  (I)an.  i.  3,  6,  7,  11,  19  ; 

11.  17).— 8.  Son  of  Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  19), 
from  whom  ClUtlST  derived  his  descent.  He  is 
the  same  person  who  is  by  St.  Luke  called  Joanna. 
The  identity  of  the  two  names  Hananiah  and  Joanna 
is  apparent  immediately  we  compare  them  in 
Hebrew.— 9.  One  of  the  sons  of  liebai,  who  re- 
turned with  Ezra  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  x.  28).— 
10.  A priest,  one  of  the  makers  of  the  sacred  oint- 
ments and  incense,  who  built  a portion  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  8). 
He  may  be  the  same  ns  is  mentioned  in  ver.  30  as 
having  repaired  another  portion.  If  so,  he  was  son 
of  Shelemiah ; perhaps  the  same  as  is  mentioned 

xii.  -1 1 .—11.  Head  of  the  priestly  course  of  Jere- 
miah in  the  days  of  Joinkim,  Neh.  xii.  12.— 

12.  Ruler  of  the  palace  at  Jerusalem  under  Nehe- 
miah. The  arrangements  for  guarding  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  were  entrusted  to  him  with  Hanani,  the 
Tirshatha’s  brother  (Neh.  vii.  2,  3).  — 18.  An 
Israelite.  Neh.  x.  23. 

Handicraft.  (Acts  xviii.  3,  xix.  25  ; Rev.  xviii. 
22).  In  the  present  article  brief  notices  can  only 
be  given  of  such  handicraft  trades  as  are  mentioned 
in  Scripture.  1.  The  preparation  of  iron  for  use 
either  in  war,  in  agriculture,  or  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, was  doubtless  one  of  the  earliest  applications 
of  labour ; and,  together  with  iron,  working  in 
brass,  or  rather  copper  alloyed  with  tin,  bronze,  is 
mentioned  in  the  same  passage  as 
practised  in  antediluvian  times 
(Gen.  iv.  22).  We  know  that 
iron  was  used  for  warlike  pur- 
poses by  the  Assyrians,  and  on 
the  other  hand  that  stone-tip[>ori 
arrows,  as  was  the  case  also  in 
Mexico,  were  used  in  the  earlier 
times  by  the  Egyptians  as  well  as 
the  Persians  and  Greeks.  In  the 
construction  of  the  Tabernacle, 
copper,  but  no  iron,  appeal's  to 
have  been  used,  though  the  use  of 
iron  was  at  the  same  period  well 
known  to  the  Jews,  both  from  their  own  use  of 
it  and  from  their  Egyptian  education,  whilst  the 
Canaanite  inhabitants  of  Palestine  and  Syria  were 
in  full  ]>ossessiou  of  its  use  both  for  warlike  and 
domestic  purposes  (Ex.  xx.  25,  xxv.  3,  xxvii.  19; 
Num.  xxxv.  16;  Dout.  iii.  11,  iv.  20,  viii.  9;  Josh, 
viii.  31,  xvii.  16,  18).  After  the  establishment  of 
the  Jews  in  Canaan,  the  occiqution  of  a smith  be- 
came recognised  as  a distinct  employment  (l  8am. 

xiii.  19).  The  smith's  work  and  its  results  are 
often  mentioned  in  Scripture  (2  Sam.  xii.  31  ; 

1 K.  vi.  7;  2 Chr.  xxvi.  14 ; Is.  xliv.  12,  liv.  16). 
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The  worker  in  gold  and  silver  must  have  found  em- 
ployment both  among  the  Hebrews  and  the  neigh- 
bouring nations  in  veiy  early  times,  as  npj*ars 
from  the  ornaments  sent  by  Abraham  to  Rebekah 
(Gen.  xxiv.  22,  53,  xxxv.  4,  xxxviii.  18;  Dent, 
vii.  25).  But,  whatever  skill  the  Hebrews  jos- 
sessed,  it  is  quite  clear  that  they  must  have  learned 
much  from  Egypt  nnd  its  “ iron  furnaces,”  both  in 
metal-work  and  in  the  arts  of  setting  and  polishing 
precious  stones.  Various  processes  of  the  gold- 
smith’s work  are  illustrated  by  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. After  the  conquest  frequent  notices  are 
found  both  of  moulded  and  wrought  metal,  in- 
cluding soldering,  which  last  had  long  been  known 
in  Egypt;  but  the  Phoenicians  appear  to  have 
possessed  greater  skill  than  the  Jews  in  these  arts, 


Egyptlau  llluw-plfx*.  and  amall  fireplace  with  Mi  lo  ouuGna 
oud  reflect  the  heat.  (WUkluaou.) 


at  least  in  Solomon’s  time  (Judg.  viii.  24,  27,  xvii. 
4 ; 1 K.  vii.  13,  45,  46  ; Is.  xii.  7 ; Wisd.  xv.  4 ; 
Ecclus.  xxxviii.  28  ; Bar.  vi.  50,  55,  57).  2.  The 
work  of  the  carpenter  is  often  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture (Gen.  vi.  14;  Ex.  xxxvii. ; Is.  xliv.  13).  In 
the  palace  built  by  David  for  himself  the  workmen 
employed  were  chiefly  Phoenicians  sent  by  Hiram 
(2  Sam.  v.  11  ; 1 Chr.  xiv.  1),  as  most  probably 
were  those,  or  at  least  the  principal  of  those  who 
were  employed  by  Solomon  in  his  works  (1  K.  v.  6). 
But  in  the  repair's  of  the  Temple,  executed  under 
Joash  king  of  Judah,  and  also  in  the  rebuilding 
under  Zerubbabel,  no  mention  is  made  of  foreigu 


workmen,  though  iu  the  latter  case  the  timber  « 
expressly  said  to  have  been  brought  by  sea  to  Jopf* 
by  Zidonians  (2  K.  xii.  11 ; 2 Chr.  xxiv.  12;  Ew» 
iii.  7).  That  the  Jewish  carpenters  must  have 
been  able  to  carve  with  some  skill  is  evident  front 
Is.  xii.  7,  xliv.  13.  In  N.T.  the  occupation  of  a 
carpenter  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Jo>epn 
the  husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  ascribed  to 
our  Lord  himself  by  way  of  reproach  (Mark  vi.  - ; 
Matt.  xiii.  55).  3.  The  masons  employed  br 

David  and  Solomon,  at  least  the  chief  of  them, 
Phoenicians  (l  K.  v.  18;  Ex.  xxvii.  9).  Among 

a 


r,  drUla  a bolo  In  the  neat  of  a chair,  i.  II,  leg*  of  chair.  u u,  adtes.  *,  « Kjoera 
ir,  man  planing  or  poUahing  the  leg  of  a chair. 
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their  implements  are  mentioned  the  saw,  the  plumb- 
line,  the  measuring-reed.  Some  of  these,  and  also 
the  chisel  and  mallet,  are  represented  on  Egyptian 
monuments.  The  large  stones  used  in  Solomon’s 
Temple  are  said  by  Josephus  to  have  been  iitted 
together  exactly  without  either  mortar  or  cramps, 
but  the  foundation  stones  to  have  been  fnstened 
with  lead.  For  ordinal  y building,  mortar  was 
used  ;•  sometimes,  perhaps,  bitumen,  as  was  the 
ca»e  at  Babylon  (Gen.  xi.  3).  The  lime,  clay,  and 
straw  of  which  mortar  is  generally  composed  in 
the  Fast,  require  to  be  very  carefully  mixed  and 
united  so  as  to  resist  wet.  The  wall  **  daubed  with 
uutempered  mortar  " of  Ezekiel  (xiii.  10)  was  per- 
haps a sort  of  cob-wall  of  mud  or  clay  without 
lime,  which  would  give  way  under  heavy  rain. 
The  use  of  whitewash  on  tombs  is  remarked  by 
our  Lord  (Matt,  xxiii.  27 ).  Houses  infected  with 
leprosy  were  required  by  the  Law  to  be  re-plasteied 
(Lev.  xiv.  40-45,).  4.  Akin  to  the  craft  of  the 

carjieuter  is  that  of  ship  and  boat-building,  which 
must  hare  been  exerciskl  to  some  extent  for  the 
fishing-vessels  on  the  lake  of  Gennesiret  (Matt. 
Tui.  23,  ix.  1 ; John  xxi.  3,  8).  Solomon  built, 
at  Eziou-Geber,  ships  for  his  foreign  trade,  which 
were  manned  by  Phoenician  crews,  au  experiment 
which  Jehoshapliat  endeavoured  in  vain  to  renew 
(1  K.  ix.  26,  27,  xxii.  48;  2 Chr.  xx.  36,  37). 

5.  The  perfumes  used  in  the  religious  services,  and  in 
later  times  in  the  funeral  rites  of  monarch*,  imply 
knowledge  and  practice  in  the  ail  of  the  '‘apothe- 
caries,” who  apjiear  to  have  foimed  a guild  or 
association  (Ex.  xxx.  25,  35;  Neh.  iii.  8;  2 Chr. 
xvi.  14;  Eccl.  vii.  1,  x.  1;  Ecclus.  xxxviii.  8). 

6.  The  ails  of  spinning  and  weaving  both  wool  and 

linen  were  carried  on  in  early  times,  as  they  are 
still  usually  among  the  Bedouins,  by  women.  One 
of  the  excellences  attribute-1  to  the  good  house-wife 
is  her  skill  and  industry  in  these  arts  (Ex.  xxiv.  25, 
26;  Lev.  xix.  19;  Dvut.  xxii.  11  ; 2 K.  xxiii.  7 ; 
Ez.  xvi.  16  ; Prov.  xxxi.  13,  24).  The  loom,  with 
its  beam  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7),  pin  (Judg.  xvi.  14), 
sod  shuttle  (Job  vii.  6),  was,  perhaps,  introduced 
Later,  but  as  early  as  David’s  time  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7). 
Together  with  weaving  we  read  also  of  embroidery, 
in  which  gold  and  silver  threads  were  interwoven 
with  the  body  of  the  stuff,  sometimes  in  figure 
jciUems,  or  with  precious  stones  set  in  the  needle- 
work (Ex.  xxvi.  1,  xxviii.  4,  xxxix.  6-13).  7.-  Be- 

sides these  arts,  those  of  dyeing  and  of  dressing 
doth  were  practised  in  Palestine,  and  those  nlso  of 
tanning  and  dressing  leather  (Josh.  ii.  15-18;  2 K. 
i.  8 ; Matt.  iii.  4 ; Acts  ix.  43).  Shoemakers, 
barbers,  and  tailors  are  mentioned  in  the  Misliua 
(I'etach.  iv.  6):  the  bailer,  or  his  occupation,  by 
Ezekiel  (r.  1;  Lev.  xiv.  8;  Mum.  vi.  5),  and  the 
tailor,  plasterers  glaziers,  auu  glass  vessels,  painters, 
and  gold  workers  are  mentioned  in  the  Mishua 
( Chid.  viii.  9,  xxix.  3,  4,  xxx.  1 j.  Tent-makeis  are 
noticed  in  the  Acts  fxviii.  3),  and  frequent  allusion 
is  made  to  the  trade  of  the  potters.  8.  Bakers  are 
noticed  in  Scripture  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21  ; Hos.  vii.  4)  ;• 
and  the  well-knowu  valley  Tyrojioeon  probably 
deriroi  its  name  from  the  occupation  of  the  cheese- 
inakcrs,  its  inhabitants.  Butchers,  not  Jewish,  are 
spoken  of  1 Cor.  x.  25. 

Handkerchief,  Napkin,  Apron.  The  two  former 

of  these  terms,  as  used  in  the  A.  V.  = trovSdpion, 
the  latter  s trifunlvOioy.  Both  words  are  of  Latin 
oiigiu:  oovSdpiov  = siuLiriajn  from  sudo,  “to 
sweat;”  (rifUKtvdiov  = seimciuctium,  i.  e.  “a  half 
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’ girdle.”  The  sudanum  is  noticed  in  the  N.  T.  as  a 
wrapper  to  fold  up  money  (Luke  xix.  20) — as 
a cloth  bound  about  the  head  of  a corpse  (John  xi. 
44,  xx.  7),  being  prohnbly  brought  from  the  crown 
of  the  head  uuder  the  chin — and  lastly  as  an  article 
of  dress  that  could  be  easily  removed  (Acts  xix. 
12),  probably  a handkerchief  worn  on  the  head  like 
the  keffieh  of  the  Bedouins.  According  to  the 
scholinst  quoted  by  Schleusner,  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  two  temis  is  that  the  sudarium  was  worn 
on  the  head,  and  the  semicinciium  used  as  a hand- 
kerchief. 

Ha  nes,  a place  in  Egypt  only  mentioned  in  Is. 
xxx.  4 : “ For  his  princes  were  at  Zoan,  and  his 
messengers  came  to  Hanes.”  Hanes  has  been  sup- 
posed by  Vitringa,  Michaelis,  Rosenmiiller,  and  Ge- 
senius,  to  be  the  same  as  Heracleopolis  Magna  in 
j the  Heptanomis.  This  identification  dej>ends  wholly 
upon  the  similarity  of  the  two  names:  a considera- 
tion of  the  sense  of  the  passage  in  which  Hanes 
j occurs  shows  its  great  improbability.  We  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  Chald.  Paraphr.  is  right  in 
identifying  it  with  Tahpauhcs,  a fortified  town  on 
the  eastern  frontier. 

Hanging ; Hangings.  These  terms  represent 
both  different  words  in  the  original,  and  different 
articles  in  the  furniture  of  the  Temple.  (1.)  The 
“hanging”  was  a curtain  or  “covering”  to  close 
an  entrance  ; one  was  placed  before  the  door  of  the 
Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxvi.  36,  37,  xxxix.  38)  ; another 
was  placed  before  the  entrance  of  the  court  (Ex. 
xxvii.  16,  xxxviii.  18;  Num.  iv.  26);  the  term  is 
also  applied  to  the  vail  that  concealed  the  Holy  of 
Holies  (Ex.  xxxv.  12,  xxxix.  34,  xl.  21  ; Num. 
iv.  5).  (2.)  The  “ hangings  ” were  used  for  cover- 

ing tlie  walls  of  the  court  of  the  Tabernacle,  just  as 
tapestry  was  in  modern  times  (Ex.  xxvii.  9,  xxxv. 
17,  xxxviii.  9;  Num.  iii.  26,  iv.  26).  In  2 K. 
xxiii.  7,  the  terra  bottim,  strictly  “ houses,”  A.  V. 
“ hangings,”  is  probably  intended  to  describe  tents 
used  as  portable  sanctuaries. 

Han'iel,  one  of  the  sous  of  Ulla  of  the  tribe  of 
Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  39). 

Hannah,  one  of  the  wives  of  Elkanah,  and 
mother  of  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  ii.).  A hymn  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  birth  of  her  son  is  in  the  highest 
order  of  prophetic  poetry  ; its  resemblance  to  that 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  (comp.  1 Sam.  ii.  1-10  with 
Luke  i.  46-55  ; see  also  Ps.  cxiii.)  has  been  noticed 
by  the  commentators.  More  recent  critics  have, 
however,  assigned  its  authorship  to  David. 

Han  nathon,  one  of  the  cities  of  Zebuluu  (Josh, 
xix.  14). 

Han'niel,  son  of  Ephod,  and  prince  of  Manasseh 
(Num.  xxxiv.  23). 

Ha'noch.  1.  The  third  in  order  of  the  children 
of  Midiati  (Gen.  xxv.  4).— 2.  Eldest  son  of  Keuhen 
(Gen.  xlvi.  9 ; Ex.  vi.  14  ; Num.  xxvi.  5 ; 1 Chr.  v. 
3).  and  founder  of  the  family  of 

Ha'nochites,  the,  Num.  xxvi.  5. 

Hamm.  1.  Son  of  Nahash  (2  Sam.  x.  1,2; 
1 Chr.  xix.  1,  2),  king  of  Ammon,  who  dishonoured 
the  ambassador  of  iMvid  (2  Sam.  x.  4),  and  in- 
volved the  Ammonites  in  a disastrous  war  (2  Sam. 
xii.  31  ; 1 Chr.  xix.  6).— 2.  A man  who,  with  the 
people  of  Zanonh,  repaired  the  ravine-gate  in  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  13).— 3.  The  6th  son  of 
Zalaph,  who  also  assisted  in  the  repair  of  the  wall, 
apparently  on  the  cast  side  (Neh.  iii.  30). 

Haphra'im,  a city  of  Issachar,  mentioned  next 
to  Shuueiu  (Josh.  xix.  19).  About  6 miles  north- 
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east  of  Lejjun , and  2 miles  west  of  Solam  (the 
ancient  Shunem),  stands  the  village  of  el-'Afuteh, 
which  may  possibly  be  the  representative  of  Hapb- 
raim. 

Ha'ra,  (1  Chr.  v.  26  only),  is  either  a place 
utterly  unknown,  or  it  must  be  regarded  as  identical 
with  Haran  or  Charran. 

Hnradah,  a desert  station  of  the  Israelites 
(Num.  xxxiii.  24,  25)  ; its  position  is  uncertain. 

Ha 'tan.  1.  The  third  son  of  Terah,  and  there- 
fore youngest  brother  of  Abram  (Gen.  xi.  26). 
Three  children  are  ascribed  to  him — I.ot  (27,  31), 
and  two  daughters,  viz.  Milcah,  who  married  her 
uncle  Nahor  (29),  and  Iscah  (29).  Haran  was  born 
in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,  and  he  died  them  while  his 
father  was  still  living  (28).  The  ancient  Jewish 
tradition  is  tlmt  Ilaran  was  burnt  in  the  furnace 
of  Nimrod  for  his  wavering  conduct  during  the  fiery 
trial  of  Abraham.— 2.  A Gorshonite  I.evite  in  the 
time  of  David,  one  of  the  family  of  8himei  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  9). 

Ha  ran,  a son  of  the  great  Caleb  by  his  concu- 
bine Epbah  (1  Chr.  ii.  46). 

Ha  ran,  is  the  nnme  of  the  place  whither  Abra- 
ham migrated  with  his  family  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees,  and  where  the  descendants  of  his  brother 
Nahor  established  themselves  (comp.  Gen.  xxiv.  10, 
with  xxvii.  43).  It  is  said  to  be  in  Mesopotamia 
(Gen.  xxiv.  10),  or  more  definitely,  in  Padan-Arara 
(xxv.  20),  the  cultivated  district  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills,  a name  well  applying  to  the  beautiful  stretch 
of  country  which  lies  below  Mount  Masius  between 
the  Khabour  and  the  Euphrates.  Hero,  nbout  mid- 
way In  this  district,  is  a town  still  called  Harrdn, 
which  really  seems  never  to  have  changed  its  appella- 
tion, and  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  is  the  Haran 
orCharran  ofScripture.  Harrdn  lies  upon  the  Beliik 
(ancient  Bilichus),  a small  affluent  of  the  Euphrates, 
which  falls  into  it  nearly  in  long.  39°.  It  Is  now  a 
small  village  inhabited  by  a few  families  of  Arabs. 

Hararite,  the,  the  designation  of  three  of  David's 
guard.  1.  Agee,  a Ilararite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  11).— 
2.  Shammah  the  Hararite  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33.)— 
8.  SllAKAR  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  33)  or  SaCar  (1  Chr. 
xi.  35)  the  Hararite,  was  the  father  of  Ahiam, 
another  member  of  the  guard. 

HarTxraa,  the  third  of  the  seven  chamberlains,  or 
eunuchs,  who  served  king  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  i.  10). 

HarTionah  (Esth.  vii.  9),  the  same  as  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Hare  (Hob.  amcbcV i)  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  6 


liar#  uf  Mount  Sinai. 
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and  Deut.  xiv.  7,  amongst  the  animals  disallowed 
as  food  by  the  Mosaic  law.  There  is  no  doubt  at 
all  that  arnebeth  denotes  a “ hare and  in  all  pio- 
bability  the  species  L-epus  Simiticus,  and  L.  S>j- 
riacus , are  those  which  were  best  known  to  the 
ancient  Hebrews.  The  hare  is  at  this  day  cal  lei 
arneb  by  the  Arabs  in  Palestine  and  Syria.  It  was 
erroneously  thought  by  the  ancient  Jews  to  have 
chewed  the  cud.  They  were  no  doubt  misled,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  shdphdn  (Hyrax)  by  the  habit  these 
animals  have  of  moving  the  jaw  about. 

H&r'eL  In  the  margin  of  Ez.  xliii.  15  the  word 
rendered  “ altar”  in  the  text  is  given  “ Hard,  i.  e. 
the  mountain  of  God.”  Junius  explaius  it  of  the 
iaxdpa  or  hearth  of  the  altar  of  burnt-offering,  co- 
vered by  the  network  on  which  the  sacrifices  were 
placed  over  the  burning  wood. 

Harem.  [House.] 

Ha'reph,  a nnme  occurring  in  the  genealogies  of 
Judah,  as  a son  of  Caleb,  and  as  “father  of  Beth- 
gader”  (1  Chr.  ii.  51,  only). 

Ha'reth,  the  Forest  of,  in  which  David  took 
refuge,  after,  at  the  instigation  of  the  prophet  Gad, 
he  had  quitted  tire  “ hold”  or  fastness  of  the  cave 
of  Aduliam — if  iudeed  it  was  Adullam  and  not 
Mizpeh  of  Moab,  which  is  not  quite  claw  (l  Sam. 
xxii.  5). 

Harhai  ah,  father  of  Uzziel  6 (Neb,  iii.  8). 

Harhaa,  an  ancestor  of  Shall um  the  husband  of 
Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  14). 

Har  hur.  The  sons  of  Harhur  were  among  the 
Nethinim  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Kzr.  ii.  51 ; Neb.  vii.  53). 

Ha'rim.  1.  A priest  who  had  charge  of  the  third 
division  in  the  house  of  God  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  8).— 
2.  Bene*Harim,  probably  descendants  of  the  above, 
to  the  number  of  1017,  came  up  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  39  ; Neh.  vii.  42).  The 
nnme,  probably  as  representing  the  family,  is  men- 
tioned on  two  other  occasions  (Neh.  x.  5;  Ezr.  x. 
21).— 8.  It  further  occurs  in  a list  of  the  families 
of  priests  “ who  wont  up  with  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua,”  and  of  those  who  were  their  descendants  in 
the  next  generation — in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the 
son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  15).  In  the  former  lUt 
(xii.  4)  the  name  is  changed  to  Rehum.— 4.  An- 
other family  of  Bene-Harim,  three  hundred  and 
twenty  in  number,  came  from  the  captivity  in  the 
same  caravan  (Ezr.  ii.  32 ; Neh.  vii.  S5).  They 
also  appear  among  those  who  had  married  foreign 
wives  (Ezr.  x.  31),  as  well  as  those  who  sealed  the 
covenant  (Neh.  x.  27). 

Ha'riph.  A hundred  and  twelve  of  the  Bene- 
Hariph  returned  from  the  captivity  with  Zerub- 
babel (Neh.  vii.  24).  The  name  occurs  again  among 
the  “ heads  of  the  people  ” who  scaled  the  covenant 
(x.  19). 

Harlot.  That  this  class  of  persons  existed  in 
the  earliest  states  of  society  is  clear  from  Gen. 
xxxviii.  15.  Kahab  (Josh.  ii.  1),  is  said  by  the 
Chaldee  paraph.,  to  have  been  an  innkeeper,  but  if 
there  were  such  persons,  considering  what  we  know 
of  Canaanitish  morals  (Lev.  xviii.  27),  we  may  con- 
clude that  they  would,  if  women,  have  been  of  this 
class.  The  law  forbids  (xix.  29)  the  father's  com- 
pelling his  daughter  to  sin,  but  does  not  mention  it 
as  a voluntary  mode  of  life  on  her  part  without  hi® 
complicity.  The  term  {kedhhdh  •*  consecrated  ) 
points  to  one  description  of  person*  and  fine- 
• V/ydh  (“foreign  woman”)  to  another,  of  whom 
this  class  mostly  consisted.  The  first  term  reftr* 
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to  the  impure  worship  of  the  Syrian  Astarte  (Num. 
xxv.  1 ; comp.  Herod,  i.  199).  The  latter  class 
would  grow  up  with  the  growth  of  great  cities  and 
of  foreigu  intercourse,  and  hardly  could  enter  into 
the  view  of  the  Mosaic  institutes.  As  regards  the 
fashions  involved  in  the  practice,  similar  outward 
marks  seem  to  have  attended  its  earliest  forms  to 
those  which  we  trace  in  the  classical  writers,  e.  g. 
a distinctive  dress  and  a sent  by  the  way  side  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  14  ; comp.  Ez.  xvi.  10,  25;  Bar.  vi.  43). 
Public  singing  in  the  streets  occurs  also  (Is.  xxiii. 
16;  Ecclus.  is.  4).  Those  who  thus  published 
their  infamy  were  of  the  worst  repute,  others  had 
houses  of  resort,  and  both  classes  seem  to  have  been 
known  among  the  Jews  (Prov.  vii.  8*12,  xxiii.  28; 
Ecclus.  ix.  7,  8);  the  two  women,  1 K.  iii.  16, 
lived  as  Greek  hetaerne  sometimes  did  in  a house 
together.  In  earlier  times  the  price  of  a kid  is 
mentioned  (Gen.  xxxviii.),  and  great  wealth  doubt- 
less sometimes  accrued  to  them  (Ez.  xvi.  33,  39, 
xxiii.  26).  But  lust,  as  distinct  from  gain,  appears 
as  the  inducement  in  Prov.  vii.  14,  15.  The 
“harlots”  are  classed  with  “publicans,”  as  those 
who  lay  under  the  ban  of  society  in  the  N.  T. 
(Matt.  xxi.  32).  The  children  of  such  persons  were 
held  in  contempt,  and  could  not  exercise  privileges 
cor  inherit  (John  viii.  41;  Deut.  xxiii.  2;  Jutlg. 


xi.  1,  2). 


Harneph'er,  one  of  the  sons  of  Zophah,  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  30). 

Ha 'rod,  the  Well  of,  a spring  by  which  Gideon 
and  his  great  army  encamped  on  the  morning  of 
the  day  which  ended  in  the  rout  of  the  Midianites 
(Judg.  vii.  1),  and  where  the  trial  of  the  people  by 
their  mode  of  drinking  apparently  took  place.  The 
Ain  Jaiud,  with  which  Dean  Stanley  would  identify 
Harod,  is  very  suitable  to  the  circumstances,  as 
Leing  at  present  the  largest  spring  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  as  forming  a pool  of  considerable 
size,  at  which  great  numbers  might  drink. 

H&'rodite,  the,  the  designation  of  two  of  the 
thirty-seven  warriors  of  David’s  guard,  Siiammah 
and  Klika  (2  8am.  xxiii.  25),  doubtless  derived 
from  a place  named  Harod. 

Haro  eh,  a name  occurring  in  the  genealogical 
lists  of  Judah  as  one  of  the  sons  of  “ Shobal,  father 
of  Kirjath-jearim  **  (l  Chr.  ii.  52). 

Har'orite,  the,  the  title  given  to  SHAXUOTH, 
one  of  the  warriors  of  David’s  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  27). 

Haro'sheth,  or  rather  “ Harosheth  of  the  Gen- 
tiles,” as  it  was  called,  from  the  mixed  races  that  in- 
habited it,  a city  in  the  north  of  the  land  of  Canaan, 
supposed  to  have  stood  on  the  west  coast  of  the  lake 
Merom  (cl-Hulih),  from  which  the  Jordan  issues 
forth  in  one  unbroken  stream,and  in  the  portion  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali.  It  was  the  residence  of  Sisera,  cap- 
tain of  Jabin,  king  of  Canaan  (Judg.  iv.  2),  and  it 
was  the  point  to  which  the  victorious  Israelites  under 
Barak  pursued  the  discomfited  host  and  chariots  of 
the  second  potentate  of  that  name  (Judg.  iv.  16). 
The  site  of  Harosheth  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
identified  by  any  modem  traveller. 

Harp  (Heb.  kinnor).  The  kinnor  was  the  na- 
tional instrument  of  the  Hebrews,  and  was  well 
known  throughout  Asia.  The  writer  of  the  Penta- 
teuch assigns  its  invention  to  the  antediluvian  period 
(Gen.  iv.  21).  Touching  the  shape  of  the  kinndr  a 
great  difference  of  opinion  prevails.  The  author  of 
Shiite  Haggibboritn  describes  it  ns  resembling  the 
modem  harp ; Pfeiffer  gives  it  the  form  of  a guitar  ; 
und  St.  Jerome  declares  it  to  have  resembled  in 


shape  the  Greek  letter  delta.  Josephus  records  that 
the  kinndr  had  ten  strings,  and  that  it  was  played  on 
with  the  plectrum ; others  assigo  to  it  twenty-four, 
and  in  the  Shiite  Haggibborim  it  is  said  to  have 
had  forty-seven.  Josephus’s  statement,  however, 
is  in  open  contradiction  to  what  is  set  forth  in  the 
1st  book  of  Samuel  (xvi.  23,  xviii.  10),  that  David 
played  on  the  kinndr  with  his  hand.  Probably 
there  was  a smaller  and  a larger  kinndr,  and  these 
may  hnve  been  played  in  different  ways  (1  Sam.  x.  5). 

Harrow.  The  word  so  rendered  2 Sam.  xii.  31, 
1 Chr.  xx.  3,  is  probably  a threshing-machine,  the 
verb  rendered  “to  harrow”  (Is.  xxviii.  24;  Job 
xxxix.  10;  Hos.  x.  11),  expresses  apparently  the 
breaking  of  the  clods,  imd  is  so  tar  analogous  to  our 
harrowing,  but  whether  done  by  any  such  machine 
as  we  call  “a  harrow,”  is  very  doubtful. 

Har'sha.  Bene-Hninha  were  among  the  families 
of  Nethinim  who  came  back  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  52 ; Nch.  vii.  54). 

Hart.  The  hart  is  reckoned  among  the  clean 
animals  (Deut.  xii.  15,  xiv.  5,  xv.  22),  and  seems, 
fiom  the  passages  quoted  as  well  as  from  1 K.  iv. 
23,  to  have  beeu  commonly  killed  for  foot!.  The 
Heb.  masc.  noun  ayyiil  dcuotes,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  some  species  of  Certidiic  (deer  tribe),  either 
the  Lama  tulgaris,  fallow-deer,  or  the  Cert  us  Iiar~ 
bams,  the  Barbary  deer,  the  southern  representative 
of  the  European  stag  (C.  elaphus),  which  occurs  in 
Tunis  and  the  coast  of  Barbary. 

Ha'rum.  Father  of  Aharhel,  in  one  of  the  most 
obscure  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

Har  umaph,  father  or  ancestor  of  Jedaiah  (Neh. 
iii.  10). 

Har'uphite,  the,  the  designation  of  Shephatiah, 
one  of  the  Korhites  who  repaired  to  David  at  Ziklag 
(1  Chr.  xii.  5). 

Harm,  a man  of  Jotbah,  father  of  Meshullemeth, 
queen  of  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  19). 

Harvest.  [Aohicultdue.1 

Hasadi  ah,  one  of  a group  of  five  persons  among 
the  descendants  of  the  royal  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  20),  apparently  sons  of  Zerubbabel. 

Haaen'uah,  a Benjamite,  of  one  of  the  chief 
families  in  the  tribe  (1  Chr.  ix.  7). 

Hashabi  ah.  1.  A Merarite  Levite  (1  Chr.  vi. 
45;  heb.  30).— 2.  Another  Merarite  Levite  (1  Chr. 
ix.  14).— 3.  The  fourth  of  the  six  sons  of  Jedu- 
thun  (1  Chr.  xxv.  3),  who  had  charge  of  the 
twelfth  course  (19).— 4.  One  of  the  descendants  of 
Hebron  the  son  of  Kohath  (l  Chr.  xxvi.  30).— 5. 
The  son  of  Kemuel,  who  was  prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Levi  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  17).— 
6.  A Levite,  one  of  the  “ chiefs  **  of  his  tribe,  who 
officiated  for  King  Josiah  at  his  great  passover -feast 
(2  Chr.  xxxv.  9).— 7.  A Merarite  Levite  who  ac- 
companied Ezra  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii.  19).— 8. 
One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  priests  who  funned  port  of 
the  same  caravan  (Ezr.  viii.  24).— 9.  Ruler  of  half 
the  circuit  or  environs  of  Keilah  ; he  repaired  a 
portion  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Nehemiah 
(Nell.  iii.  17).— 10.  One  of  the  Lcvites  who  sealed 
the  covenant  of  reformation  after  the  return  from 
the  captivity  (Neh.  x.  11).  Probably  this  is  the 
person  named  as  one  of  the  chiefs  of  tlie  Levites  in 
the  times  immediately  subsequent  to  the  return  from 
Babylon  (xii.  24  ; comp.  26).— 11.  Another  Levite, 
son  of  Bunni  (Nch.  xi.  15).— 12.  A Levite,  son  of 
Mattaniah  (Neh.  xi.  22).— 13.  A priest  of  the 
family  of  Iliikiah  in  the  days  of  Joinkim  son  of 
Jeshua  (Nell.  xii.  21). 
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Haahab  nah,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  “ people  ” 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
x.  ‘25). 

Hashabniah.  1.  Father  of  Hattush  (Neh.  iii. 

10) .—  2.  A Levite  who  was  among  those  who  ofli- 
cinted  at  the  great  fast  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
when  the  covenaut  was  sealed  (Neh.  ix.  5). 

Haahbad  ana,  one  of  the  men  (probably  Levites) 
who  stood  on  Ezra’s  left  hand  while  he  read  the  law 
to  the  people  in  Jerusalem  (Neh.  viii.  4). 

Ha'shem.  The  sons  of  Hashem  the  Gizonite  are 
named  amongst  the  members  of  David’s  guard  in 
1 Gnr.  (xi.  84). 

Hash  mannim.  This  word  occurs  only  in  the 
Hebrew  of  i’s.  lxriii.  81:  “ Hashroannim  (A.  V. 
“princes”)  shall  come  out  of  Egypt,  Cush  shall 
make  her  hands  to  hasten  to  God.”  The  old  deri- 
vation from  the  civil  name  of  Hermopolis  Magna  in 
the  Heptanoniis  seems  to  us  reasonable.  The  an- 
cient Egyptian  name  is  Ha-shmen,  or  Ha-shmoon, 
the  abode  of  eight,  if  we  supjiose  that  Hnshman- 
nim  is  a proper  name  and  signifies  Hermopolites, 
the  mention  might  be  explained  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Hermopolis  Magna  was  the  great  city  of 
the  Egyptian  Hermes,  Thoth,  the  god  of  wisdom. 

Hash  monah,  a station  of  the  Israelites,  men- 
tioned Num.  xxxiii.  29,  ns  next  before  Moseroth. 

Ha'shub.  1.  A son  of  l’ahath-.Moab  who  assisted 
in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii. 

11) .— 2.  Another  who  assisted  in  the  same  work 
(Neh.  iii.  23).— »3.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people 
who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x. 
23;.— 4.  A Merarite  Levite  (Neh.  xi.  15). 

Hash'ubah,  the  tirst  of  a group  of  five  men,  ap- 
parently the  latter  half  of  the  family  of  Zerubbabel 
(1  Chr.  iii.  20). 

Ha’shom.  1.  Bene-Hashum,  two  hundred  and 
twenty-three  in  number,  came  back  from  Babylon 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  19;  Neh.  vii.  22).  Seven 
men  of  them  had  married  foreign  wives  from  whom 
they  had  to  separate  (Ezr.  x.  83).  The  chief  man 
of  the  family  was  among  those  who  sealed  the  co- 
venant with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  18).— 2.  One  of 
the  priests  or  Levites  who  stood  on  Ezra’s  left 
hand  while  he  rend  the  law  to  the  congregation 
(Neh.  viii.  4). 

Haah'upba,  one  of  the  families  ofNethinim  who 
returned  tfom  captivity  in  the  first  caravan  (Neh. 
vii.  40). 

Has  rah,  the  form  in  which  the  name  Hark  as 
is  given  in  2 Chr.  xxxiv.  22  (comp.  2 K.  xxii.  14). 

Hassena  ah.  The  Bene-hns-senaah  rebuilt  the 
fish-gate  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  3). 

Has'shub,  a Merarite  Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  14), 
mentioned  again  Neh.  xi.  15. 

Has'upha.  Bene-Hasupha  were  among  the  Ne- 
thinim  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
habel  (Ezr.  ii.  43). 

Hat.  [Heaj>-i>rf.ss.] 

Ha  tach,  one  of  the  eunuchs  in  the  €0111!  of 
Ahaauerus  (Esth.  iv.  5,  0,  9,  10). 

H&'thath,  oue  of  the  sons  of  Othniel  the  Ke- 
nazite  (1  Chr.  iv.  13). 

Hat'ipha.  Bene-Hntipha  were  among  the  Ne- 
thinira  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel (Ezr.  ii.  54;  Neh.  vii.  56). 

Hatita.  Bene-Hatita  were  among  the  “ porters” 
(•’.  e.  the  gate-keepers),  who  returned  fiom  the  cap- 
tivity with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42 ; Neh.  vii.  45). 

Hat’tiL  Beue-llattil  were  among  the  “children 


HAWK 

of  Solomon’s  slaves”  who  came  back  from  captivity 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  57 ; Neh.  vii.  59). 

Hattush.  1.  A descendant  of  the  kings  of 
Judah,  apparently  one  of  the  sons  of  Shechaniah 
(1  Chr.  iii.  22),  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  generation 
from  Zerubbabel.  A )»erson  of  the  same  name  ac- 
companied Ezra  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr. 
viii.  2).  In  another  statement  Hattush  is  sanl  to 
have  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  2).— 2. 
Son  of  Hashabniah  ; one  of  those  who  assisted  Ne- 
hemiah in  the  repair  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neb. 
iii.  10). 

Hau’ran,  a province  of  Palestine  twice  mentioned 
by  Ezekiel  (xlvii.  16, 18).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  is  identical  with  the  well-known  Greek 
province  of  A'frantris,  and  the  modem  Hauran. 
Josephus  frequently  mentions  A uranitis  in  connexion 
with  Trachonitis,  Batanea,  and  Gaulanitis,  which 
with  it  constituted  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bashan. 

Havilah..  1.  A son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7);  and 
2.  u son  of  Joktan  (x.  29).  Various  theories  have 
been  advanced  respecting  these  obscure  peoples.  It 
appeare  to  be  most  probable  that  both  stocks  settled 
in  the  same  country,  aud  there  intermarried ; thus 
receiving  one  name,  and  forming  one  race,  with  a 
common  descent.  The  Cushite  people  of  this  name 
formed  the  westernmost  colony  of  Cush  along  the 
south  of  Arabia,  and  the  Joktanites  were  an  earlier 
colonization.  It  is  commonly  thought  that  the 
district  of  Khawldn,  in  the  Yemen,  preserves  the 
trace  of  this  ancient  people.  The  district  of  Khiiw- 
lan lies  between  the  city  of  San’ii  and  the  Hijit, 
».  e.  in  the  north-western  portion  of  the  Yemen. 
It  took  its  name,  according  to  the  Arabs,  from 
Khiiwlan,  a descendant  of  Kahtfin  [Joktan],  or, 
ns  some  say,  of  Kahltfn,  brother  of  Himyer.  This 
genealogy  says  little  more  than  that  the  name  was 
Joktanite.  Khiiwlan  is  a fertile  territory,  embrac- 
ing a large  port  of  myrrhiferous  Arabia ; moun- 
tainous ; with  plenty  of  water ; and  supporting  a 
large  population.  Those  who  separate  the  Cushite 
and  Joktanite  Havilah  either  place  them  in  Nie- 
buhr’s two  Khawldus,  or  they  place  2 on  the  noith 
of  the  peninsula,  following  the  supposed  argument 
derived  from  Gen.  xxv.  18,  and  1 8nm.  xv.  7,  and 
finding  the  name  in  that  of  the  XauAoTcuoi.  A 
Joktanite  settlement  so  fur  north  is  however  very 
improbable.  They  discover  1 iu  the  Avalitae  on 
the  African  coast. 

Hav  ilah  (Gen.  ii.  11).  [Eden.] 

Ha  voth-Ja'ir,  certain  villages  on  the  east  of 
Jordan,  in  Gilead  or  Boshan,  which  were  taken  by 
Jair  the  son  of  Mannsseh,  and  called  after  his  name 
(Num.  xxxii.  41 ; Deut.  iii.  14).  In  the  records 
Manasseh  in  Josh.  xiii.  30,  aud  1 Chr.  ii.  23,  the 
Havoth-jair  are  reckoned  with  other  districts  *> 
making  up  sixty  “cities”  (comp.  1 K.  iv.  13). 
There  is  apparently  some  confusion  in  these  different 
statements  as  to  what  the  sixty  cities  really  con- 
sisted of.  No  less  doubtful  is  the  number  of  the 
Havoth-jair.  In  1 Chr.  ii.  22  they  are  specified  as 
twenty-three,  but  in  Judg.  x.  4,  as  thirty. 

Hawk  (Heb.  nets),  the  translation  of  the  abov<- 
named  Heb.  term  (Lev.  xi.  16  ; Deut.  xiv.  15 ; Job 
xxxix.  26).  The  word  is  doubtless  geueric,  as  »p* 
pears  from  the  expression  in  Deut.  and  Lev.  “iHtr 
his  kind,”  and  includes  various  species  of  the  M- 
conidae , with  more  especial  allusion  perhaps  to  lie 
small  diurnal  birds,  such  as  the  kestrel  (Falco  t*- 
nnnculus ),  the  hobby  {Hypotrvorchis  sul/juteo‘,  the 
gregarious  lesser  kestrel  (Tinnunculus  etnehns^ 
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mwn  about  the  ruins  in  the  plain  districts  of 
Pikci»,  all  of  which  were  probably  known  to  the 
coat  Hebrews.  With  respect  to  the  passage  in 
W'7.e.!.  which  appears  to  allude  to  the  migratory 
aktb  of  hawks,  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  of  the 
ncrtwelTe  lesser  raptors  of  Palestine,  nearly  all 
a rcinmer  migrants.  The  kestrel  remains  all  the 
•nr,  bat  T.  cenchris , Htcrcnisus  gabar,  Hyp. 
insane,  and  F.  mclanopterns , are  all  migrants 

Ihe  the  south.  Besides  the  abovenamed  smaller 
bwb,  the  two  magnificent  species,  F.  S<ikcr  and 
i /.  iaania,  are  summer  visitors  to  Palestine. 

I 


Hsy  (Heb.  duksir),  the  rendering  of  the  A.  V. 
• FW.  xxvii.  25,  and  Is.  xv.  6,  of  the  above- 
mi  Heb.  term,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the 
0. 1,  and  denotes  “ grass  " of  any  kind.  Harmer, 
n dag  firm  a MS.  paper  of  Sir  J.  Chardin,  states 
"el  hay  is  not  made  anywhere  in  the  East,  and 
3*t  the  “ hay  ” of  the  A.  V.  is  therefore  an  error 
' tnashtioo.  It  is  quite  probable  that  the  modem 
"ratals  do  not  make  hay  in  our  sense  of  the  term; 
'•t  it  is  certain  that  the  ancients  did  mow  their 
P»,  and  probably  made  use  of  the  dry  material. 
S*  ft*  ixxvii.  2.  We  may  remark  that  there  is 
■ opress  Hebrew  term  for  “ dry  grass”  or  “ hay,” 
Ti  cWwaA,  which,  in  the  only  two  places  where 
’■h*  word  occurs  (Is.  v.  24,  xxxiii.  11)  is  rendered 
' ” in  the  A.  V.  We  do  not,  however,  mean 

*«  alert  that  the  chashash  of  the  Orientals  represents 
mod-rn  English  hay.  Doubtless  the  “ dry 
w u not  stacked,  but  only  cut  in  small  quan- 
: and  then  consumed. 

Haael  was  a king  of  Damascus,  who  reigned 
about  B.c.  886  to  B.C.  840.  He  appears  to 
k***  been  previously  a person  in  a high  position  at 
ceart  of  Benhadod,  and  was  sent  by  his  master 
tlisha,  to  inquire  if  he  would  recover  from  the 
^7  wrier  which  he  was  suffering.  Elisha’s 
^•er  led  to  the  murder  of  Benhadad  by  his  am- 
Mtioci  *muit,  who  forthwith  mounted  the  throne 
- K.  vjn.  7-15).  He  was  soon  engaged  in  hos- 
; litas-with  Ahaziah  king  of  Judah,  and  Jehoram 
‘ r-g  of  Israel,  for  the  possession  of  the  city  of  Ra- 
h**h-Gilead  (ibid.  tiii.  28y.  The  Assyrian  inscrip- 
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tions  show  that  about  this  time  a bloody  and  de- 
structive war  was  being  waged  between  the  Assyrian* 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Syrians,  Hittites,  Hnmath- 
ites,  and  Phoenicians  on  the  other.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Jehu,  Haznel  led  them  against 
the  Israelites  (about  B.C.  860),  whom  he  “smote 
in  all  their  coasts”  (2  K.  x.  32),  thus  accomplishing 
the  prophecy  of  Elisha  (ibid.  viii.  12).  At  the 
close  of  his  life,  having  taken  Gath  (ibid.  xii.  17  ; 
comp.  Am.  vi.  2),  he  proceeded  to  attack  Jerusalem 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  24),  and  was  about  to  assault  the 
| city,  when  Joash  bribed  him  to  retire  (2  K.  xii. 
18).  Haznel  appears  to  have  died  about  the  year 
B.C.  840  (ibid.  xiii.  24),  having  reigned  46  years. 

Hazai’ah,  a man  ot  Judah  of  the  family  of  the 
Shilonites,  or  descendants  of  Suelah  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

Hazar-ad'dar,  &c.  [Hazer.] 

Hazarmaveth,  the  third,  in  order,  of  the  sons 
of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  26).  The  name  is  preserved, 
almost  literally,  in  the  Arabic  Hculramdict  and 
HadrumSict , and  the  appellation  of  a province  and 
an  ancient  people  of  .Southern  Arabia.  The  pro- 
vince of  Hadramawt  is  situate  east  of  the  modem 
I Yemen.  Its  capital  is  Satham,  a very  ancient  city, 
and  its  chief  ports  are  Mirbdt,  Zafari,  and  Kisheeiu, 
from  whence  a great  trade  was  carried  on,  in  ancient 
times,  with  India  and  Africa. 

Hazel.  The  Hebrew  term  luz  occurs  only  in 
Gen.  xxx.  37.  Authorities  are  divided  between  the 
hazel  and  the  almond  tree,  as  representing  the  luz. 
The  latter  is  most  probably  correct. 

Hazelelpo'ni,  the  sister  of  the  sons  of  Etam  in 
the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  3). 

Hazer,  topographically,  seems  generally  em- 
ployed for  the  **  villages  ” of  people  in  a roving 
and  unsettled  life,  the  semi-permanent  collections  of 
dwellings  which  are  described  by  travellers  among- 
the  modern  Arabs  to  consist  of  rough  stone  walls 
covered  with  the  tent-cloths.  As  a proper  name  it 
appears  in  the  A.  V.: — 1.  In  the  plural,  Hazeriu, 
and  Hazeroth,  for  which  see  below.  2.  In  the  . 
slightly  different  form  of  Hazor.  3.  In  composi- 
tion w’ith  other  words.— 1.  Hazar-addar,  a place 
named  as  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Land  promised  to  Israel  (Num. 
xxxiv.  4;  Adar,  Josh.  xv.  3).  Its  site  does  not 
appeir  to  have  been  encountered  in  modern  times.— 

2.  Hazar-esax,  the  place  at  which  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  land  promised  to  the  children  of 
Israel  was  to  terminate  (Num.  xxxiv.  9,  10  ; comp. 

Ez.  xlvii.  17,  xlviii.  1).  Mr.  Porter  would  identify 
Hazarenan  with  Kuryetein,  a village  more  than  sixty 
miles  E.K.E.  of  Damascus.— 3.  Hazar-gaddaii, 
one  of  the  towns  in  the  southern  district  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  27),  named  between  Moladah  and  Hesh- 
mon.— 4.  Hazak-hat-ticon,  a place  named  m 
Ezekiel’s  prophecy  of  the  ultimate  bouudaries  of 
the  land  (Ez.  xlvii.  16),  and  specified  as  being  on 
the  boundary  of  Hauran.  It  is  not  yet  known.— 

5.  Hazar-shual,  a town  in  the  southern  district 
of  Judah,  lying  between  Hazar-gaddah  and  Beer- 
sheba  (Josh.  xv.  28,  xix.  3;  1 Chr.  iv.  28).— 

6.  Hazar-susaii,  one  of  the  “cities”  allotted  to 
Simeou  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  territory  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xix.  5).— 7.  Hazar-SUSIM,  the  torm 
under  which  the  preceding  name  npj>ears  in  the  list 
of  the  towns  of  Simeon  in  1 Chr.  iv.  31. 

Ha'ierim.  The  Avims,  or  more  accurately  the 
Avvim,  are  said  to  have  lived  “ in  the  villages 
(A.V.  “ Hazerim  ”)  as  far  as  Gaza  ” (Dent.  ii.  23) 
before  their  expulsion  by  the  Caphtorim. 
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Ha 'zeroth  (Nutn.  xi,  35,  xii.  16,  xxxiii.  17; 
Deut.  i.  1),  a station  of  the  Israelite  in  the  desert, 
and  perhaps  recognizable  in  the  Arabic  f/udhera. 

Ha'zezon-Ta'mar,  and  Ha  zazon-Ta  mar,  the 
ancient  name  of  Engcdi  (Gen.  xiv.  7).  The  name 
occurs  only  once  again — in  the  records  of  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xx.  2). 

Ha'xiel,  a Levite  in  the  time  of  David,  of  the 
family  of  Shiroei  or  Shimi,  the  younger  branch  of 
the  Gershonitcs  (l  Chr.  xxiii.  9). 

Ha'zo,  a son  of  Nahor,  by  Milcah  liis  wife  (Gen. 
xxii,  22). 

Ha'zor.  1.  A fortified  city,  which  on  the  occu- 
pation of  the  country  was  allotted  to  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  36).  Its  position  was  apparently  be- 
tween Hamah  and  Kedesh  (Ibid.  xii.  19),  on  the 
high  ground  overlooking  the  Lake  of  Merom. 
There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  it  a different  place 
from  that  of  which  Jabin  was  king  (Josh.  xi.  1 . 
Judg.  iv.  2,  17  ; 1 Sam.  xii.  9).  It  was  the  prin- 
cipal city  of  the  whole  of  North  Palestine  (Josh, 
xi.  10).  It  was  fortified  by  Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  15), 
and  its  inhabitants  were  carried  captive  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser  (2  K.  xv.  29).  We  encounter  it  once  more 
in  1 Macc.  xi.  67  (A.  V.  Nasor).  The  most  pro- 
bable site  of  Hazor  is  TeU  Khurvtibeh.—2.  One  of 
the  “ cities”  of  Judah  in  the  extreme  south,  named 
next  in  order  to  Kedesh  (Josh.  xv.  23).— >3,  Hazor- 
Hadattah,  = “ new  Hazor,”  another  of  the  southern 
towns  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  25).— -4.  **  Hezron  which 
is  Ilazor”  (Josh.  xv.  25).-— 6.  A place  in  which 
the  Benjamites  resided  after  their  return  from 
the  captivity  (Neh.  xi.  33).  It  would  seem  to  have 
lain  north  of  Jerusalem,  but  it  has  not  yet  been 
discovered. 

Head-dress.  The  Hebrews  do  not  appear  to 
have  regarded  a covering  for  the  head  as  an  essential 
article  of  dress.  The  earliest  notice  we  have  of  such 
a thing  is  in  connexion  with  the  sacerdotal  vest- 
ments (Ex.  xxviii.  40).  We  may  infer  that  it  was 
not  ordinarily  worn  in  the  Mosaic  age.  Even  in 
after  times  it  seems  to  have  been  reserved  especially 
for  purposes  of  ornament:  thus  the  Tsdntph  is 
noticed  as  being  worn  by  nobles  (Job  xxix.  14), 
ladies  (Is.  iii.  23),  and  kings  (Is.  Ixii.  3),  while  the 
Peer  was  an  article  of  holiday  dress  (Is.  lxi.  3, 
A.  V.  “ beauty;”  Ez.  xxiv.  17,  23),  and  was  worn 
at  weddings  (Is.  lxi.  10).  The  former  of  these 
terms  undoubtedly  describes  a kind  of  turban,  and 
its  form  probably  resembled  that  of  the  High- 
priest’s  Mitsnepheth,  as  described  by  Josephus  (Ant. 
iii.  7,  §3).  The  other  term,  Peer,  primarily  means 
an  ornament,  and  is  so  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (Is. 
lxi.  10;  see  also  ver.  3,  “beauty”),  and  is  spe- 
cifically applied  to  the  head-dress  from  its  orna- 
mental character.  It  is  uncertain  what  the  teim 
properly  describes,  but  it  may  have  applied  to  the 
jewels  and  other  ornaments  with  which  the  turban 
is  frequently  decorated.  The  ordinary  head-dress 
of  the  Bedouin  consists  of  the  kcjfieh,  a square 
handkerchief,  generally  of  red  and  yellow  cotton, 
or  cotton  and  silk,  folded  so  that  three  of  the 
corners  hang  down  over  the  back  and  shoulders, 
leaving  the  face  exposed,  and  bound  round  the  head 
by  a cord.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a similar 
covering  was  used  by  the  Hebrews  on  certain  occa- 
sions. The  introduction  of  the  Greek  hat  by  Jason, 
as  an  article  of  dress  adapted  to  the  gymnasium, 
was  regarded  as  a national  dishonour  (2  Maoc.  iv. 
12).  The  Assyrian  head-dress  is  described  in  Ez. 
xxiii,  15  under  the  terms  “ exceeding  in  dyed 


attire.”  The  word  rendered  “ hats  ” in  Dan,  iii. 
2 1 properly  applies  to  a cloak. 


Bedoolu  Ue*d-dreM ; tiro  KeffiyeU. 

Hearth.  One  way  of  baking  much  practised  in 
the  East  is  to  place  the  dough  on  an  iron  plate, 
either  laid  on,  or  supported  on  legs  above  the  vessel 
sunk  in  the  ground,  which  forms  the  oven,  fhe 
cakes  baked  “ on  the  hearth”  (Gen.  rviii.  6)  were 
probably  baked  in  the  existing  Bedouin  manner,  on 
hot  stones  covered  with  ashes.  The  “ hearth”  of 
king  Jehoiakim’s  winter  palace  (Jer.  xxxvi.  23)  was 
possibly  a pan  or  brazier  of  charcoal. 

Heath,  Heb.  'drd'er  (Jer.  xlviii.  6),  and  'ar’dr. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  Celsius’  conclusion 
that  the  ’arar  (Jer.  xvii.  6)  is  identical  with  the 
* arar  of  Arabic  writers,  which  is  some  species  of 
juniper,  probably  the  Juniperus  Sabina , or  savin. 

Heathen  (Heb.  gdi,  goyim).  1.  While  as  yet 
the  Jewish  nation  had  no  political  existence,  gdyim 
denoted  generally  the  nations  of  the  world,  especially 
including  the  immediate  descendants  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xviii.  18  ; comp.  Gal.  iii.  16).  The  latter, 
as  they  grew  in  numbers  and  importance,  were 
distinguished  in  a most  marked  manner  from  the 
nations  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  and  were 
provided  with  a code  of  laws  and  a religious  ritual 
which  made  the  distinction  still  more  peculiar.  The 
nations  from  whom  they  were  thus  separated  re- 
ceived the  especial  appellation  of  gdyim.  They  are 
ever  associated  with  the  worship  of  false  gods,  and 
the  foul  practices  of  idolaters  (Lev.  xviii  xx.),  and 
these  constituted  their  chief  distinctions,  as  go  yin, 
from  the  worshippers  ot  the  one  God,  the  people  of 
Jehovah  (Num.  xv.  41 ; Dent,  xxviii.  10).  This 
distinction  was  maintained  in  its  full  force  during 
the  earlv  times  of  the  monarchy  (2  Sam-  vii.  23; 
1 K.  xi/4-8,  xiv.  24 ; Ps.  cvi.  35).— 2.  But,  even 
in  early  Jewish  times,  tire  term  gdyim  received  by 
anticipation  a significance  of  wider  range  than  the 
nationnl  experience  (Lev.  xxvi.  33,  38 ; Dcut.  xxx. 
1 ) ; and  as  the  latter  was  gradually  developed 
during  the  prosperous,  times  of  the  monaichy,  the 
gdyim  were  the  surrounding  nations  generally,  with 
whom  the  Israelites  were  brought  into  contact  by 
the  extension  of  their  commerce.  In  the  time  of 
the  Maccabees,  following  the  customs  of  the  </«'.•>« 
denoted  the  neglect  or  concealment  of  circuruoMon 
(1  Macc.  i.  15),  disregard  of  sacrifices,  profanation 
of  the  Sabbath,  eatiug  of  swine’s  flesh  and  meat 
offered  to  idols  (2  Macc.  vi.  6-9,  18,  xv.  1.2;,  and 
adoption  of  the  Greek  national  games  (2  Macc.  iv. 
12,  14).  In  all  points  Judaism  and  heathenism  are 
strongly  contrasted.  The  “ barbarous  multitude 
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in  2 Macc.  ii.  21  are  opposed  to  those  who  played 
the  men  for  Judaism,  and  the  distinction  now  be* 
comes  an  ecclesiastical  one  (comp.  Matt,  xviii.  17). 
Bat,  in  addition  to  its  significance  as  an  ethno- 
graphical term,  gdyim  had  a moral  sense  which 
must  not  be  overlooked.  In  Ps.  ix.  5, 15,  17  (comp. 
Ez.  rii.  21)  the  word  stands  in  parallelism  with 
“ the  wicked  and  in  ver.  17  the  people  thus  de- 
signated are  described  as  M forgetters  of  God,”  that 
know  not  Jehovah  (Jer.  x.  25). 

Heaven.  There  are  four  Hebrew  words  thus 
rendered  in  the  O.  T.,  which  we  may  briefly  notice. 

1.  P.dkPa  (A.  V.  firmament),  a solid  expanse. 
Through  its  open  lattices  (Gen.  vii.  11;  2 K.  vii. 

2,  19 1 or  doors  (Ps.  lxxviii.  23)  the  dew  and  snow 
and  hail  are  poured  upon  the  earth  (Job  xxxviii. 
22,  37).  This  Aim  vault,  which  Job  describes  as 
being  “ strong  as  a molten  looking-glass”  (xxxvii. 
18),  is  transparent,  like  pellucid  sapphire,  and 
splendid  as  crystal  (Dan.  xii.  3 ; Ex.  xxiv.  10  ; Ez. 

1.  22 ; Rev.  iv.  6),  over  which  rests  the  throne  of 
God  (Is.  Ixvi.  1 ; Ez.  i.  26),  and  which  is  opened 
for  the  descent  of  angels,  or  for  prophetic  visions 
(Gen.  xxviii.  17 ; Ez.  i.  1 ; Acts  vii.  56,  x.  11).  In 
it,  like  gems  or  golden  lamps,  the  stars  are  fixed  to 
give  light  to  the  eaith,  and  regulate  the  seasons 
(Gen.  i.  14-19);  and  the  whole  magnificent,  im- 
measurable structure  (Jer.  xxxi.  37)  is  supported 
by  the  mountains  as  its  pillars,  or  strong  founda- 
tions (Ps.  xviii.  7 ; 2 Sam.  xxii.  6 ; Job  xxiv.  11).— 

2.  Shdmayim, . This  is  the  word  used  in  the  ex- 
pression u the  heaven  and  the  earth,”  or  “ the  upper 
and  lower  regions”  (Gen.  i.  1).— 3.  Marom , used 
for  heaven  in  Ps.  xviii.  16  ; Jer.  xxv.  30 ; Is.  xxiv. 
18.  Properly  speaking  it  means  a mountain,  as 
ia  Ps.  cii.  19;  Ez.  xvii.  23.-4.  Shcchd/.Un,  “ ex- 
panses,” with  reference  to  the  extent  of  heaven 

Deut.  xxxiii.  26;  Job  xxxv.  5).  St.  Paul's  ex- 
pression **  third  heaven  ” (2  Cor.  xii.  2)  has  led  to 
much  conjecture.  Grotius  said  that  the  Jews  di- 
vided tire  heaven  into  three  pails,  viz.  1.  the  air 
or  atmosphere,  where  clouds  gather;  2.  the  firma- 
ment, in  which  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars  are  fixed ; 

3.  the  upper  heaven,  the  abode  of  God  and  his 
angels. 

He  Tier.  1.  Grandson  of  the  patriarch  Asher 
(Geo.  xlvi.  17  ; 1 Chr.  vii.  31  ; Num.  xxvi.  45).— 
2.  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  18).— 3.  A 
Gadite  (l  Chr.  v.  13).— 4.  A Benjnmite  (1  Chr. 
viii.  17).— 5.  Another  Benjamite  (1  Chr.  viii. 
22).— 6.  Heber,  the  Kenite,  the  husband  of  Jael 
(Judg.  iv.  11-17,  v.  24).— 7.  The  patriarch  Ebek 
(Luke  iii.  35). 

Heherites,  the,  descendants  of  Heber,  a branch 
of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Num.  xxvi.  45). 

Hebrew,  He  brew*.  This  word  first  occurs  as 
applied  to  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  13).  It  was  after- 
wards given  as  a name  to  his  descendants.  Four 
derivations  have  been  proposed:  I.  From  Abram.— 
II.  F rom  'ahar,  = “ crossed  over,”  applied  by  tire 
Canaan!  tea  to  Abraham  upon  his  crossing  the  Eu- 
phrates (Gen.  xiv.  13).— ill.  From  * iber , “ beyond, 
«a  the  other  side,”  is  essentially  the  same  with  II., 
since  both  rest  upon  the  hypothesis  that  Abraham 
*od  his  posterity  were  called  Hebrews  in  order  to 
express  a distinction  between  the  races  E.  and  W. 
of  the  Euphrates.— IV.  From  the  patriarch  Eber. 
But  no  special  prominence  is  in  the  genealogy  as- 
•igned  to  Eber  such  as  might  entitle  him  to  the 
position  of  head  or  founder  of  the  race.  From  the 
genealogical  scheme  in  Gen.  xi.  10-26,  it  does  not 
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appear  that  the  Jews  thought  of  Eber  as  a source 
primary,  or  even  secondary  of  the  national  descent. 
There  is,  indeed,  ouly  one  passage  in  which  it  is 
possible  to  imagine  any  peculiar  resting-point  ns 
connected  with  the  name  of  Eber.  In  Gen.  x.  21 
Shem  is  called  “ the  father  of  all  the  children  of 
Eber,"  t,  e.  father  of  the  nations  to  the  east  of  the 
Euphrates.  The  appellative  derivation  (from  'abar 
or  ’eber)  is  strongly  confirmed  by  the  historical  use 
of  the  word  Hebrew.  A patronymic  would  na- 
turally be  in  use  only  among  the  people  themselves, 
while  the  appellative  which  had  been  originally 
applied  to  them  as  strangers  in  a strange  Land 
would  probably  continue  to  designate  them  in  their 
relations  to  neighbouring  tribes,  and  would  be  their 
current  name  among  foreign  nations.  This  is  pre- 
cisely the  case  with  the  terms  Israelite  and  Hebrew 
resjiectively.  The  former  was  used  by  the  Jews 
of  themselves  among  themselves,  the  latter  was 
the  name  by  which  they  were  known  to  foreigners. 
Briefly,  we  suppose  that  Hebrew  was  originally  a 
Cis-Euphratinn  word  applied  to  Trans-Euphratian 
immigrants ; it  was  accepted  by  these  immigrants 
in  their  external  relations;  and  after  the  general 
substitution  of  the  word  Jew , it  still  found  a place 
in  that  marked  and  special  feature  of  national  con- 
tradistinction, the  language. 

Hebrewesa,  a Hebrew  woman  (Jer.  xxxiv.  9). 

Hebrews,  Epistle  to  the.  Canonical  authority. 
Was  it  received  and  transmitted  as  canonical  by  the 
immediate  successors  of  the  apostles?  The  roost 
important  witness  among  these,  Clement  (a.D.  70 
or  95),  refers  to  this  Epistle  in  the  same  way  as, 
and  more  frequently  than,  to  any  other  canonical 
book.  Little  stress  can  be  laid  upon  the  few  pos- 
sible allusions  to  it  in  Barnabas,  Hennas,  Polycarp, 
and  Ignatius.  It  is  received  as  canonical  by  Justin 
Martyr,  and  by  the  compilers  of  the  Peshito  ver- 
sion of  the  New  Testament.  Basil  ides  and  Marcion 
are  recorded  as  distinctly  rejecting  the  Epistle.  But 
at  the  close  of  that  period,  in  the  North  African 
church,  where  first  the  Gospel  found  utterance 
in  the  Latin  tongue,  orthodox  Christianity  first 
doubted  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews.  To  the  old  Latin  version  of  the 
Scriptures,  which  was  completed  probably  about 
A.D.  173,  this  Epistle  seems  to  have  been  added  as 
a composition  of  Barnabas,  and  as  destitute  of 
canonical  authority.  During  the  next  two  cen- 
turies the  extant  fathers  of  the  Roman  and  North 
African  churches  regard  the  Epistle  as  a book  of  no 
canonical'  authority  ; but  in  the  fourth  century  its 
authority  began  to  revive.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  Jerome,  the  most  learned  and  cri- 
tical of  the  Latin  lathers,  reviewed  the  conflicting 
opinions  as  to  the  authority  of  this  Epistle.  lie 
considered  that  the  prevailing,  though  not  uni- 
veisal  view  of  the  Latin  churches  was  of  less 
weight  than  the  view  not  only  of  ancient  writers, 
but  also  of  all  the  Greek  and  all  the  Eastern 
churches,  where  the  Epistle  was  received  as 
canonical  and  read  daily  ; and  he  pronounced  a de- 
cided opinion  in  favour  of  its  authority.  The  great 
contemporary  light  of  North  Africa,  St.  Augustine, 
held  a similar  opinion.  The  3rd  Council  of  Car- 
thage, A.D.  397,  and  a Decretal  of  Pope  Innocent, 
A.D.  416,  gave  a final  confirmation  to  their  deci- 
sion. But  such  doubts  were  confined  to  the  Latin 
churches  from  the  middle  of  the  second  to  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century.  All  the  rest  of  orthodox 
Christendom  from  the  beginning  was  agreed  upou 
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the  canonical  authority  of  this  Epistle.  Cardinul 
Cajetan,  the  opponent  of  Luther,  was  the  first  to 
disturb  the  tradition  of  a thousand  years,  and  to 
deny  its  authority.  Erasmus,  Calvin,  and  Bean 
questioned  only  its  authorship.  Luther,  wheu  he 
printed  his  version  of  the  Bible,  separated  this  book 
from  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  and  placed  it  with  the 
Epistles  of  St.  James  and  St.  Jude,  next  before 
tile  Revelation ; indicating  by  this  cliange  of  order 
his  opinion  that  the  four  relegated  books  am  of 
less  importance  and  less  authority  than  the  rest 
of  the  New  Testament.— 11.  Wlto  was  the  author 
of  the  Epistle  1 — The  superscription,  the  ordinniy 
source  of  information,  is  wanting ; but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  at  first,  everywhere,  except  in 
North  Africa,  St.  Paul  was  regarded  as  the  author. 
Clement  ascribed  to  St.  Luke  the  translation  of  the 
Epistle  into  Greek  from  n Hebrew  original  of  St. 
Paul.  Origen  believed  that  the  thoughts  were 
St.  Paul’s,  the  buiguageaud  composition  St.  Luke’s 
or  Clement's  of  Rome.  Tertullian  names  Barnabas 
as  the  reputed  author  according  to  the  North  African 
tradition.  The  view  of  the  Alexandrian  fathers,  a 
middle  point  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  tra- 
ditions, won  its  way  in  the  Church.  Luther’s  con- 
jecture that  Apollos  was  the  author  has  beeu 
widely  adopted.  Luke  by  Grotius.  Silas  by  others. 
Neiuider  attributes  it  to  some  apostolic  man  of  the 
Pauline  school,  whose  training  and  method  of 
stating  doctrinal  truth  differed  from  St.  Paul’s. 
The  distinguished  name  of  Ewald  hns  been  given 
recently  to  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  written 
by  some  Jewish  teacher  residing  at  Jerusalem  to 
a church  in  some  important  Italian  town,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  sent  a deputation  to  Palestine. 
If  it  be  asked  to  what  extent,  aud  by  whom  was 
St.  Paul  assisted  in  the  composition  of  this  Epistle, 
the  reply  must  be  in  the  words  of  Origen,  “ Who 
wrote  [».  e.  as  in  Rom.  xvi.  22,  wrote  from  the 
author’s  dictation]  this  Epistle,  only  God  knows.” 
The  similarity  in  phraseology  which  exists  between 
the  acknowledged  writings  of  St.  Luke  and  this 
Epistle,  his  constant  companionship  with  St.  Paul, 
and  his  habit  of  listening  to  and  recording  tire 
Apostle’s  arguments,  form  a strong  presumption  in 
his  favour.— III.  To  whom  was  the  Epistle  sent  f — 
This  question  was  agitated  ns  early  as  the  time  of 
Chrysostom,  who  replies, — to  the  Jews  in  Jerusalem 
and  Palestine.  The  argument  of  the  Epistle  is  such 
as  could  be  used  with  most  effect  to  a church  con- 
sisting exclusively  of  Jews  by  birth,  personally 
familiar  with  and  attached  to  the  Temple-service. 
Ebrard  limits  the  primary  circle  of  readers  even  to 
a section  of  the  church  at  Jerusalem.  Some  critics 
have  maintained  that  this  Epistle  was  addressed 
directly  to  Jewish  believers  everywhere:  others 
have  restricted  it  to  those  who  dwelt  in  Asia  and 
Greece.— IV'.  \\7tcre  and  when  was  it  written  t — 
Eastern  traditions  of  the  fourth  century,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  opinion  that  St.  Paul  is  the  writer, 
name  Italy  and  Rome,  or  Athens,  as  the  place  from 
whence  the  Epistle  was  written.  Either  place 
would  agree  with,  perhaps  was  suggested  by,  the 
mention  of  Timothy  in  the  last  chapter.  The 
Epistle  was  evidently  written  before  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  in  A.D.  70.  The  whole  argu- 
ment, and  specially  the  passages  viii.  4 and  sq., 
ix.  6 and  sq.,  and  xiii.  10  and  sq.,  imply  that  the 
Temple  was  standing,  and  that  its  usual  course  of 
Divine  service  was  carried  on  without  interruption, 
date  which  best  agree*  with  the  traditionary 


account  of  the  authorship  and  destination  of  the 
Epistle  is  A.D.  63,  about  the  end  of  St.  Paul’s  im- 
prisonment at  Rome,  or  a year  alter  Albinus  suc- 
ceeded Kcstus  as  Procurator.— V.  In  what  language 
was  it  written  i — Like  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel,  tite 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  has  afforded  ground  for 
much  unimpoitaut  controversy  respecting  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  originally  written.  The 
earliest  statement  is  that  of  Clement  of  Alexandria 
to  the  effect  that  it  was  written  by  St.  Paul  in 
Hebrew,  and  translated  by  St.  Luke  into  Greek. 
But  nothing  is  said  to  lead  us  to  regard  it  as  a tra- 
dition, rather  than  a conjecture  suggested  by  the 
style  of  the  Epistle.  Iileek  argues  in  sup]tort  of  a 
Greek  original,  on  the  grounds  of  (1.)  the  purity 
and  easy  How  of  the  Greek ; (2.)  tlic  use  of  Greek 
words  which  could  not  be  adequately  expressed  in 
Hebrew  without  long  periphrase ; (3.)  the  use  of 
paronomasia ; and  (4.)  the  use  of  the  Septuagint  in 
quotations  and  references.— VI.  Condition  of  the 
I/cbrews,  and  scope  of  the  Epistle. — The  numerous 
Christian  churches  scattered  throughout  Judaea 
(Acts  ix.  31  ; Gal.  i.  22)  were  continually  exposed 
to  ]>ersecution  from  the  Jews  (1  Thess.  ii.  14)  5 but 
in  Jerusalem  there  was  one  additional  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  the  predominant  oppressor  ot  the 
Christians.  The  magnificent  national  Temple  might 
be  shut  against  the  Hebrew  Christian ; aud  even  if 
this  aflliction  were  not  often  laid  upon  him,  yet 
there  wns  a secret  burden  which  he  bore  within 
him,  the  knowledge  tliat  the  end  of  all  the  beauty 
and  awfulness  of  Zion  was  rapidly  approaching. 
What  could  take  the  place  of  the  Temple,  and  that 
which  was  behind  the  veil,  aud  the  Levitical  sacri- 
fices, and  the  Holy  City,  when  they  should  cease  to 
exist  ? What  compensation  could  Christianity  offer 
him  for  the  loss  which  was  pressing  the  Hebrew 
Christian  more  and  more  ? The  writer  of  this 


Epistle  meets  the  Hebrew  Christians  on  their  own 
ground.  His  answer  is — “ Your  new  faith  gives 
you  Christ,  and,  in  Christ,  all  you  seek,  all  your 
fathers  sought.  In  Christ  the  Son  of  God  you  have 
an  all -sufficient  Mediator,  nearer  than  angels  to  the 
Father,  eminent  above  Moses  as  a benefactor,  more 
sympathising  and  more  prevailing  than  the  High- 
priest  ns  an  intercessor : His  sabbath  awaits  you  m 
heaven ; to  His  covenant  the  old  was  intended  to  be 
subservient ; His  atonement  is  tbe  eternal  reality  ot 
which  sacrifices  are  but  the  passing  shadow ; lli* 
city  heavenly,  not  made  with  hands.  Having  Hi®* 
believe  in  Him  with  all  your  heart,  with  a iiiith 
in  the  unseen  future,  strong  as  that  of  the  saints  of 
old,  patient  under  present,  and  prepared  for  coming 
woe,  full  of  energy,  and  hope,  aud  holiuess,  an 
love.”  Such  was  the  teaching  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
H dbrows* 

He  bron.  1.  The  third  son  of  Kohath,  who 
was  the  second  son  of  Levi ; the  younger  brother 
of  Amram,  father  of  Moses  and  Aaron  (Ex-  Vl*  » 
Num.  iii.  19;  1 Chr.  vi.  2,  18,  xxiii.  12). 
immediate  children  of  Hebron  are  not  mentioned  j 
name  (comp.  Ex.  vi.  21,  22),  but  he  was  e 
founder  of  a family  of  llebronitcs  (Num.  **'•  * 

xxvi.  58 ; 1 Chr.  xxvi.  23,  30,  31)  or  Bene-Hebron 
(1  Chr.  xv.  9,  xxiii.  19).— 2.  In  the  genealogy 
lists  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii-  ' ]). 
Maieshah  is  said  to  have  beeu  the  “ father  0 
Hebron.’’  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  say 
ther  these  names  arc  intended  to  be  those  o 
places  themselves  or  of  persons  who  founded  the  • 

Hebron.  1.  A city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  *>  J* 
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titrated  among  the  mountains  (Josh.  xx.  7),  20 
Homan  miles  south  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  same 
distance  north  of  Beersheba.  Hebron  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  in  the  world  still  existing ; and 
in  this  respect  it  is  the  rival  of  Damascus.  It  was 
built,  says  a sacred  writer,  “ seven  yeare  before 
Zoan  in  Egypt”  (Num.  xiii.  22);  and  was  a well- 
known  town  when  Abraham  entered  Canaan  3780 
years  ago  (Gen.  xiii.  18).  Its  original  name  was 
Kirjath-Arba  (Judg.  i.  10),  “the  city  of  Arbo;” 
so  called  from  Arba,  the  father  of  Anak,  and  pro- 
genitor of  the  giant  Anakim  (Josh.  xxi.  11,  xv.  13, 
14).  The  chief  interest  of  this  city  arises  from 
its  having  been  the  scene  of  some  of  the  most 
striking  events  in  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs.  Sarah 
died  at  Hebron ; and  Abraham  then  bought  from 
Enhron  the  Hittite  the  field  and  cave  of  Mach- 
pelah,  to  serve  as  a family  tomb  (Gen.  xxiii.  2-20). 
The  care  is  still  there ; and  the  massive  walls  of 
the  Ilaram  or  mosque,  within  which  it  lies,  form 
the  most  remarkable  object  in  the  whole  city. 
Abraham  is  called  by  Mohammedans  el-Khulil, 
44  the  Friend,”  ».  e.  of  God,  and  this  is  the  modem 
name  of  Hebron.  Hebron  now  contains  about 
5000  inhabitants,  of  whom  some  50  families  are 
Jews.  It  is  picturesquely  situated  in  a narrow 
valley,  surrounded  by  rocky  hills.  The  valley 
runs  from  north  to  south ; and  the  main  quarter 
of  the  town,  surmounted  by  the  lofty  walls  of  the 
venerable  Haram,  lies  partly  on  the  eastern  slope 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  14;  comp,  xxiii.  19).  About  a mile 
from  the  town,  up  the  valley,  is  one  of  the  largest 
oak-trees  in  Palestine.  This,  say  some,  is  the  very 
tree  beneath  which  Abraham  pitched  his  tent,  and 
it  still  bears  the  name  of  the  patriarch. — 2.  One 
of  the  towns  in  the  territory  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
28),  on  the  boundary  of  the  tribe.  No  one  in 
modem  times  has  discovered  its  site.  Besides,  it  is 
not  certain  whether  the  name  should  not  rather 
be  Ebdon  or  Abdon,  since  that  form  is  found  in 
many  MSS. 

Heb'ronites,  the.  A family  of  Kohathite  Lo- 
vites,  descendants  of  Hebron  the  son  of  Kohath 
(Num.  iii.  27,  xxvi.  58 ; 1 Chr.  xxvi.  23). 

Hedge.  Three  of  the  Heb.  words  thus  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  denote  simply  that  which  sur- 
rounds or  encloses,  whether  it  be  a stone  wall 
< geckr,  Prov.  xxiv.  31 ; Ez.  xiii.  10),  or  a fence 
of  other  materials.  Gdder  and  gider&h  are  used 
of  the  hedge  of  a vineyard  (Num.  xxii.  24 ; Ps. 
Lxxxix.  40 ; 1 Chr.  iv.  23),  and  the  latter  is 
employed  to  describe  the  rude  walls  of  stone,  or 
fences  of  thorn,  which  served  as  a shelter  for  sheep 
in  winter  and  summer  (Num.  xxxii.  16).  The 
stone  walls  which  surround  the  sheeptolds  of 
modem  Palestine  are  frequently  crowned  with 
sharp  thorns.  In  order  to  protect  the  vineyards 
from  the  ravages  of  wild  beasts  (Ps.  lxxx.  12)  it 
was  customary  to  surround  them  with  a wall  of 
s>ose  stones  or  mud  (Matt.  xxi.  33  ; Mark  xii.  1), 
which  was  a favourite  haunt  of  serpents  (Eccl.  x. 
8),  and  a retreat  for  locusts  from  the  cold  (Nah. 
iii.  17).  A wall  or  fence  of  this  kind  is  clearly 
distinguished  in  Is.  v.  5 from  the  tangled  hedge, 
iTbcsucah  (Mic.  vii.  4),  which  was  planted  as  an 
additional  safeguard  to  the  vineyard  (cf»  Ecclus. 
xxviii.  24),  and  was  composed  of  the  thorny  shrubs 
with  which  Palestine  abounds.  The  prickly  pear, 
a species  of  cactus,  so  frequently  employed  for  this 
purpose  in  the  East  at  present,  is  believed  to  be  of 
comparatively  modern  introduction. 
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Hega'i,  one  of  the  eunuchs  (A.  V.  “chamber- 
lains ”)  of  the  court  of  Ahasuerus  (Esth.  ii.  8,  15). 

H*ge,  another  form  of  the  preceding  (Esth. 
ii.  3). 

Heifer.  The  Hebrew  language  has  no  expres- 
sion that  exactly  corresponds  to  our  heifer ; for 
both  eglah  and  parah  are  applied  to  cows  that  have 
calved  (1  Sam.  vi.  7-12;  Job  xxi.  10;  Is.  vii. 
21).  The  heifer  or  young  cow  was  not  commonly 
used  for  ploughing,  but  only  for  treading  out  the 
com  (Hos.  x.  11  ; but  see  Judg.  xiv.  18),  when  it 
ran  about  without  any  headstall  (Deut.  xxv.  4); 
hence  the  expression  an  44  unbroken  heifer"  (Hos. 
iv.  16;  A.  V.  ‘‘backsliding”),  to  which  Israel  is 
complied. 

Heir.  The  Hebrew  institutions  relative  to  in- 
heritance were  of  a very  simple  character.  Under 
the  Patriarchal  system  the  property  was  divided 
among  the  sons  of  the  legitimate  wives  (Gen.  xxi. 
10,  xxiv.  36,  xxv.  5),  a larger  portion  being  as- 
signed to  one,  generally  the  eldest,  on  whom  de- 
volved the  duty  of  maintaining  the  females  of  the 
family.  The  sons  of  concubines  were  portioned  olf 
with  presents  (Gen.  xxv.  6).  At  a later  period 
the  exclusion  of  the  sons  of  concubines  was  rigidly 
enforced  (Judg.  xi.  1 ff.).  Daughters  had  no  share 
in  the  patrimony  (Gen.  xxxi.  14),  but  received  a 
marriage  portion.  The  Mosaic  law  regulated  the 
succession  to  real  property  thus:  it  was  to  be 
divided  among  the  sons,  the  eldest  receiving  a 
double  portion  (Deut.  xxi.  17),  the  others  equal 
shares;  if  there  were  no  sons,  it  went  to  the 
daughters  (Num.  xxvii.  8),  on  the  condition  that 
they  did  not  marry  out  of  their  own  tribe  (Num. 
xxxvi.  6 ff. ; Tob.  vi.  12,  vii.  13),  otherwise  the 
patrimony  was  forfeited.  If  there  were  no  daugh- 
ters, it  went  to  the  brother  of  the  deceased  ; if  no 
brother,  to  the  paternal  uncle ; and,  failing  these, 
to  the  next  of  kin  (Num.  xxvii.  9-11).  In  the 
case  of  a widow  being  left  without  children,  the 
nearest  of  kin  on  her  husband's  side  had  the  right 
of  marrying  her,  and  in  the  event  of  his  refusal  the 
next  of  kin  (Ruth  iii.  12,  13):  with  him  rested 
the  obligation  of  redeeming  the  property  of  the 
widow  (Ruth  iv.  1 fi'.),  if  it  had  been  either  sold  or 
mortgaged.  If  none  stepped  forward  to  maiTy  the 
widow,  the  inheritance  remained  with  her  until 
her  death,  and  then  reverted  to  the  next  of  kin. 
The  land  being  thus  so  strictly  tied  up,  the  notion 
of  heirship,  as  we  understand  it,  was  hardly  known 
to  the  Jews.  Testamentary  dispositions  were  of 
course  superfluous.  The  references  to  wills  in  St. 
Paul's  writings  are  borrowed  from  the  usages  of 
Greece  and  Rome  (Heb.  ix.  17),  whence  the  custom 
was  introduced  into  Judaea. 

Hel&h,  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ashur,  father  of 
Tekoa  (1  Chr.  iv.  5). 

He'lam,  a place  east  of  the  Jordan,  but  west  of 
the  Euphrates,  at  which  the  Syrians  were  collected 
by  Hadarezer,  and  at  which  David  met  and  de- 
feated them  (2  Sam.  x.  16,  17).  The  most  pro- 
bable conjecture  perhaps  is  that  it  is  identical  with 
Alamatha,  a town  named  by  Ptolemy,  and  placed 
by  him  on  the  west  of  the  Euphrates  near  Nicepho- 
rium. 

Hel'bali,  a town  of  Asher,  probably  on  the  plain 
of  Phoenicia,  not  far  from  Sidon  (Judg.  i.  31). 

Hdl'bon,  a place  only  mentioned  in  Ezekiel 
xxvii.  Geographers  have  hitherto  represented  Hel- 
bon  as  identical  with  the  city  of  Aleppo,  called 
Ilaleb  by  the  Arabs ; but  there  are  strong  reasons 
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against  this.  A few  years  ago  Mr.  Porter  directed 
attention  to  a village  and  district  within  a few 
miles  of  Damascus,  still  bearing  the  ancient*name 
Jlelbon , and  still  celebrated  as  producing  the  finest 
grapes  in  the  country.  Them  cannot  be  a doubt 
that  this  village,  and  not  Aleppo,  is  the  Helbon  of 
Ezekiel. 

Holchi'ah,  1 Esd.  viii.  1.  [Hilkiah.] 
Helchi'as,  2 Esd.  i.  1.  [Hilkiah.] 

Helda'L  1.  The  twelfth  captain  of  the  monthly 
courses  for  the  temple  service  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  15). 
2.  An  Israelite  who  seems  to  have  returned  from 
tho  Captivity  (Zech.  vi.  10). 

He'leb,  son  of  Baanah,  the  Netophathite,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  king  David’s  guard  (2  Sara,  xxiii. 
29).  In  the  parallel  list  the  name  is  given  as 
He'led,  1 Chr.  xi.  30. 

He'lek,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Manasseh, 
and  second  son  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi,  30). 

Helekitea,  the,  the  family  descended  from  the 
foregoing  (Num.  xxvi.  30). 

He'lem.  1.  A descendant  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii. 
35).— 2.  A man  mentioned  only  in  Zech.  vi.  14. 
Apparently  the  same  as  Heldai. 

Hel'eph,  the  place  from  which  the  boundary  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali  started  (Josh.  xix.  33).  Van 
de  Velde  proposes  to  identify  it  with  Beitltf. 

Hel'ez.  1.  One  of  “ the  thirty  ” of  David’s  guard 
(2  Sain,  xxiii.  26  ; 1 Chr.  xi.  27),  an  Ephrnimite, 
and  captain  of  the  seventh  monthly  course  ( 1 Chr. 
xxvii.  10).— 2.  A man  of  Judah,  son  of  Azariah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  39). 

He'll.  1.  The  father  of  Joseph,  the  husband  of 
the  Virgin  Mary  (Luke  iii.  23)  ; maintained  by 
Lord  A.  Hervey,  the  latest  investigator  of  the 
genealogy  of  Christ,  to  have  been  the  real  brother 
of  Jacob  the  father  of  the  Virgin  herself.— 2.  The 
third  of  three  names  inserted  between  Achitob 
and  Amaiuas  in  the  genealogy  of  Ezra,  in  2 Esd. 
i.  2 (compare  Ezr.  vii.  2,  3). 

Heli'as,  2 Esd.  vii.  39.  [Elijah.] 
Heliodo'rUB,  the  treasurer  of  Seleucus  Philo- 
pator,  who  was  commissioned  by  the  king  to  carry 
away  the  private  treasures  deposited  in  the  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.  According  to  2 Macc.  iii.  9 ft".,  he 
was  stayed  from  the  execution  of  his  design  by  a 
“ great  apparitiou,”  and  fell  down  speechless.  He 
was  afterwards  restored  at  the  intercession  of  the 
High-piiest  Onias  (2  Macc.  iii.).  The  full  details 
of  the  narrative  are  not  supported  by  any  other 
evidence. 

Helka'i,  a priest  of  the  family  of  Meraioth,  in 
the  dav9  of  Joiakira  (Neh.  xii.  15). 

Helkath,  the  town  named  as  the  starting-point 
for  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix. 
25),  and  allotted  with  its 44  suburbs  ” to  the  Ger- 
shonitc  Levites  (xxi.  31).  Its  site  hns  not  been 
recovered. 

Hel  kath.  Haz'zurim,  a smooth  piece  of  ground, 
apparently  close  to  the  pool  of  Gibeon,  where  the 
combat  took  place  between  the  two  parties  of 
Jonb’s  men  and  Abner’s  men,  which  ended  in  the 
death  of  the  whole  of  the  combatants,  and  brought 
on  a general  battle  (2  Sam.  ii.  16). 

HeUdas.  1 Esd.  i.  8.  [Hilkiah.] 

Hell.  This  is  the  word  generally  and  unfortu- 
nately used  by  our  translators  to  render  the 
Hebrew  Shcoi.  It  would  perhaps  have  been  better 
*o  retain  the  Hebrew  word  Shcoi,  or  else  render  it 
-es  by  “ the  grave  ” or  44  the  pit.”  It  is  deep 
:i.  8)  and  dark  (Job  xi.  21,  22),  in  the  centre 
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of  the  earth  (Num.  xvi.  30 ; Dent,  xxxii.  22), 
having  within  it  depths  on  depths  (Prov.  ix.  18), 
and  fastened  with  gates  (Is.  xxxviii.  10)  and  bars 
(Job  xvii.  16).  In  this  cavernous  realm  are  the 
souls  of  dead  men,  the  Rephaim  and  ill-spirits  (Ps. 
lxxxvi.  13,  Ixxxix.  48;  Prov.  xxiii.  14;  Ez.  xxxi. 
17,  xxxii.  21).  It  is  clear  that  in  many  passages 
of  the  O.  T.  Shcoi  can  only  mean  “ the  grave.” 
and  is  so  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (see,  for  example, 
Gen.  xxxvii.  35,  xlii.  38 ; l Sam.  ii.  6 ; Job  xiv. 
13).  In  other  passages,  however,  it  seems  to 
involve  a notion  of  punishment,  and  is  therefore 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  by  the  word  44  Hell.”  But 
in  many  cases  this  translation  misleads  the  reader. 
It  is  obvious,  for  instance,  that  Job  xi.  8 ; I’s.  • 
cxxxix.  8 ; Am.  ix.  2 (where  44  hell  ” is  used  as  the 
antithesis  of  “ heaven  ” ),  merely  illustrate  the 
Jewish  notions  of  the  locality  of  Sheol  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  The  Hebrew  ideas  respect- 
ing Shcoi  were  of  a vague  description.  Generally 
speaking,  the  Hebrews  regarded  the  grave  as  the 
end  of  nil  sentient  and  intelligent  existence.  In 
the  N.  T.  the  word  Hades,  like  Shcoi , sometimes 
means  merely  “the  grave”  (Rev.  xx.  13;  Acts  ii. 
31  ; 1 Cor.  xv.  55),  or  in  general  “the  unsecu 
world.”  It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  creeds  say  of 
our  Lord  “ He  went  down  into  hell,”  meaning  the 
state  of  the  dead  in  general,  without  nny  restriction 
of  happiness  or  misery,  a doctrine  certainly,  though 
only  virtually,  expressed  in  Scripture  (Eph.  iv.  9; 
Acts  ii.  25-31).  Elsewhere  in  the  N.  T.  Hades  is 
used  of  a place  of  torment  (Luke  xvi.  23  ; 2 Pet. 
ii.  4;  Matt.  xi.  23,  &c.).  Consequently  it  has 
been  the  prevalent,  almost  the  universal,  notion 
that  Hailes  is  an  intermediate  state  between  death 
and  resurrection,  divided  into  two  parts,  one  the 
abode  of  the  blessed  and  the  other  of  the  lost.  In 
holding  this  view,  main  reliance  is  placed  on  the 
parable  of  Dives  and  Lazarus ; but  it  is  impossible 
to  ground  the  proof  of  an  important  theological 
doctrine  on  a passage  which  confessedly  abounds  in 
Jewish  metaphors.  The  word  most  frequently 
used  in  the  N.  T.  for  the  place  of  future  punish- 
ment is  Gehenna  or  Gehenna  of  fire  (see  Gehenna 
and  UlNNOM). 

Hellenist.  In  one  of  the  earliest  notices  of  the 
first  Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  vi.  1), 
two  distinct  parties  are  recognised  among  its  mem- 
bers, “ Hebrews  ” and  44  Hellenists  ” (Grecians), 
who  appear  to  stand  towards  one  another  in  some 
degree  in  a relation  of  jealous  rivalry  (comp.  Acts 
ix.  29).  The  name,  according  to  its  derivation, 
marks  a class  distinguished  by  peculiar  habits,  and 
not  by  descent.  Thus  the  Hellenists  as  a body  in- 
cluded not  only  the  proselytes  of  Greek  (or  foreign) 
parentage,  but  also  those  Jews  who,  by  settling  in 
foreign  countries,  had  adopted  the  prevalent  form  of 
the  current  Greek  civilisation,  and  with  it  the  use  of 
the  common  Greek  dialect.  The  flexibility  of  the 
Greek  language  gained  for  it  in  ancient  times  a 
general  currency  similar  to  that  which  French 
enjoys  in  modern  Europe ; but  with  this  important 
diHerence,  that  Greek  was  not  only  the  language  of 
educated  men,  but  also  the  language  of  the  masses 
iu  the  great  centres  of  commerce.  Peculiar  words 
and  forms  adopted  at  Alexandria  were  undoubtedly 
of  Macedonian  origin,  but  the  later  Attic  may  be 
justly  regarded  as  the  real  basis  of  Oriental  Greek. 
The  vocabulary  was  enriched  by  the  addition  ot 
foreign  words,  and  the  syntax  was  modified  by 
new  constructions.  In  this  way  a variety  of  local 
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dialect*  must  hare  arisen.  One  of  these  dialects 
ho*  Icon  preserved  after  the  ruin  of  the  people 
among  whom  it  arose,  by  being  consecrated  to  the 
noblest  service  which  language  has  yet  fulfilled. 
The  functions  which  this  Jewish-Greek  had  to  dis- 
charge were  of  the  widest  application,  and  the  lan- 
guage itself  combined  the  most  opposite  features. 
It  was  essentially  a fusion  of  Eastern  and  Western 
thought.  For  disregarding  peculiarities  of  inflexion 
and  novel  words,  the  characteristic  of  the  Hellenis- 
tic dialect  is  the  combination  of  a Hebrew  spirit 
with  a Greek  body,  of  a Hebrew  form  with  Greek 
words.  The  conception  belongs  to  one  race,  and 
the  expression  to  another.  This  view  of  the  Helle- 
nistic dialect  will  at  once  remove  one  of  the  com- 
monest misconceptions  relating  to  it.  For  it  will 
follow  that  its  deviations  from  the  ordinary  laws  of 
classic  Greek  are  themselves  bound  by  some  com- 
mon law,  and  that  irregularities  of  construction  nnd 
altered  usages  of  words  are  to  be  traced  to  their 
fret  source,  and  interpreter!  strictly  according  to 
the  original  conception  out  of  which  they  sprang. 
The  adoption  of  a strange  language  was  essentially 
characteristic  of  the  true  nature  of  Hellenism.  The 
portly  outward  elements  of  the  national  life  were 
laid  aside  with  a facility  of  which  history  offers 
few  examples,  while  the  inner  character  of  the 
people  remained  unchanged.  In  every  respect  the 
thought,  so  to  speak,  was  clothed  in  a new  dress. 
Hellenism  was,  as  it  were,  a fr  esh  incorporation  of 
Judaism  according  to  altered  laws  of  life  and  wor- 
ship. It  accomplished  for  the  outer  world  what 
the  Return  accomplished  for  the  Palestinian  Jews : 
it  was  the  necessary  step  between  a religion  of 
form  and  a religion  of  spirit:  it  witnessed  against 
Judaism  as  final  and  universal,  and  it  witnessed 
for  it,  as  the  foundation  of  a spiritual  religion 
which  should  l>e  bound  by  no  local  restrictions. 
The  Hellenists  themselves  were  at  once  missionaries 
to  the  heathen,  and  prophets  to  their  own  country- 
men. Yet  this  new  development  of  Judaism  was 
obtained  without  the  sacrifice  of  national  ties.  In 
another  aspect  Hellenism  served  as  the  preparation 
for  a Catholic  creed.  As  it  furnished  the  language 
of  Christianity,  it  supplied  also  that  literary  in- 
stinct which  counteracted  the  traditional  reserve  of 
the  Palestinian  Jews. 

Helmet  ["Arms.] 

He  Ion,  father  of  Eliab,  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun 
(Xum.  i.  9,  ii.  7,  vii.  24,  29,  x.  16). 

Hem  of  Garment  (Heb.  tsitsith) . The  im- 
portance which  the  later  Jews,  especially  the  Pha- 
risee* (Matt,  xxiii.  5),  attached  to  the  hem  or 
fringe  of  their  garments  was  founded  upon  the 
regulation  in  Num.  xv.  38,  39,  which  gave  a sym- 
bolical meaning  to  it.  But  the  fringe  was  only 
•n  the  first  instance  the  ordinary  mode  of  finishing 
the  robe,  the  ends  of  the  threads  composing  the 
woof  being  left  in  order  to  prevent  the  cloth  from 
unravelling,  just  as  in  the  Assyrian  robes  as  repre- 
sented in  the  bas-reliefs  of  Nineveh : the  blue 
riband  being  added  to  strengthen  the  border.  The 
or  outer  robe  was  a simple  quadrangular 
piece  of  cloth,  and  generally  so  worn  that  two  of 
the  comers  hung  down  in  front:  these  corners 
were  ornamented  with  a 44  riband  of  blue,”  or 
other  dark  violet. 

He 'mam.  Hori  and  Hemam  were  sons  of  Lot  an, 
tlie  eldest  son  of  tSeir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  22). 

He  man.  L Son  of  Zerah  (1  Chr.  ii.  6;  1 K. 
iv.  31).— -2.  Son  of  Joel,  and  grandson  of  Samuel 
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the  prophet,  a Kohnthite.  He  is  called  “ the  singer,” 
rather,  the  musician  (1  Chr.  vi.  33),  and  was  the 
first  of  the  three  Levites  to  whom  was  committed 
the  vocal  and  instrumental  music  of  the  temple- 
service  in  the' reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  16-  22), 
Asaph  and  Ethan,  or  rather,  according  to  xxv.  1, 
3,  Jeduthun,  being  his  colleagues.  A further  ac- 
count of  Hemnn  is  given  1 Chr.  xxv.,  where  he  is 
called  (ver.  5)  “ the  king’s  seer  in  the  matters  of 
God.”  We  there  learn  that  Heman  had  fourteen 
sons,  and  three  daughters.  Whether  or  no  this 
Heman  is  the  person  to  whom  the  88th  Psalm  is 
ascribed  is  doubtful.  He  is  there  called  “ the 
Ezmhite;”  and  the  89th  Psalm  is  ascribed  to 
44  Ethan  the  Ezrahite.”  But  since  Heman  and 
Ethan  are  described  in  1 Chr.  ii.  6,  as  “ sons  of 
Zerah,”  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that 
Ezrahite  means  “of  the  family  of  Zerah,”  and  con- 
sequently that  Ilemun  of  the  88th  Psalm  is  different 
from  Heman  the  singer,  the  Kohathite.  In  1 K. 
iv.  31  again  (hebr.  v.  11),  we  have  mention,  as  of 
the  wisest  of  mankind,  of  Ethau  the  Ezrahite,  He- 
man,  Chaleol  and  Darda,  the  sons  of  Mahol,  a list 
corresponding  with  the  names  of  the  sons  of  Zerah,  in 
1 Chr.  ii.  6.  If  Heman  the  Kohathite,  or  his  father, 
had  married  an  heiress  of  the  house  of  Zerah,  nud  was 
so  reckoned  in  the  genealogy  of  Zerah,  then  all  tiie 
notices  of  Heman  might  point  to  the  same  person. 

He 'math.  Another  form — not  warranted  by  the 
Hebrew— of  the  well-known  name  Hamatii  (Am. 
vi.  14). 

He  math,  a person,  or  place,  named  in  the  gene- 
alogical lists  of  Judah,  as  the  origin  of  the  Kenites, 
and  the  44  father  ” of  the  house  of  Rechad  (1  Chr. 
ii.  55). 

Hem'dan,  the  eldest  son  of  Dishon,  son  of  Anah 
the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  26).  [Amram  2.]  The 
name  Hemdan  is  by  Knobel  compared  with  those  of 
Humeidy  nnd  Hamady,  who  are  located  to  the  E. 
and  S.E.  of  Akaba.  Also  with  the  Benc-IIatnyde, 
who  are  found  a short  distance  S.  of  Kerek. 

Hemlock.  The  Hebrew  rosh  is  reudered  44  hem- 
lock ” in  two  passages  (Hos.  x.  4 ; Am.  vi.  12),  but 
elsewhere  44  gall.”  [Gall.] 

Hen.  According  to  the  A.  V.  of  Zech.  vi.  14, 
Hen  is  a son  of  Zcphaniah,  and  apparently  the  same 
who  is  called  Josiah  in  ver.  10.  But  by  the  I.XX. 
and  others,  the  words  arc  taken  to  mean  44  for  the 
favour  of  the  son  of  Zephaniah.” 

Hen.  The  hen  is  nowhere  noticed  in  the  Bible 
except  in  Matt,  xxiii.  37 ; Luke  xiii.  34.  That  a 
bird  so  common  in  Palestine  should  receive  such 
slight  notice,  is  certainly  singular. 

He'na  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  a monarchical  state  which  the  Assyrian  kings 
had  reduced  shortly  before  the  time  of  Sennacherib 
(2  K.  xiz.  13;  Is.  xxxvii.  13).  Hera,  at  no  great 
distance  from  Sippara  (now  Mosaib),  is  an  ancient 
town  called  Ana  or  Anah,  which  may  be  the  same 
as  Hena.  A further  conjecture  identifies  Ana  with 
a town  (railed  Atiat,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  As- 
syrian inscriptions  as  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
Euphrates.  The  modem  Anat  is  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  stream. 

He'nadad,  the  head  of  a family  of  the  Levites 
who  took  a prominent  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  (Ezr.  iii.  9). 

He'nocli.  1.  Enoch,  2 (1  Chr.  i.  3).  2.  Hanoch, 
1 (1  Chr.  i.  33). 

He'pher.  1.  The  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Gilead 
(Nura.  zzvi.  32),  and  head  of  the  family  of  the 
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Hepherites.— 2.  Son  of  Ashur,  the  “father  of, 
Tekoa”  (1  Chr.  iv.  6).— 3.  The  Mecherathite,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  David’s  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  36). 

He'pher,  a place  in  ancient  Canaan,  which 
occurs  in  the  list  of  conquered  kings  (Josh.  xii.  17). 
It  was  on  the  west  of  Jordan  (comp.  7 and  1 K. 
iv.  10). 

He’pherites,  the,  the  family  of  Hopher  the  son 
•of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  32). 

Heph'ri-b&h.  L A name  signifying  “My  delight 
in  her,”  which  is  to  he  borne  by  the  restored  Jeru- 
salem (Is.  lxii.  4).— 2.  The  queen  of  King  Heze- 
kiah.  and  the  mother  of  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  1). 

Herald.  The  only  notice  of  this  officer  in  the 
0.  T.  occurs  in  Dan.  iii.  4.  The  term  “ herald  ” 
might  be  substituted  for  “preacher"  in  1 Tim.  ii. 
7 ; 2 Tim.  i.  11 ; 2 Pet.  ii.  5. 

Her'cules,  the  name  commonly  applied  by  the 
Western  nations  to  the  tutelary  deity  of  Tyre 
(2  Macc.  iv.  19  &c.),  whose  national  title  was 
Melkart  — king  of  the  city.  The  identification  was 
based  upon  a similarity  of  the  legends  and  attri- 
butes referred  to  the  two  deities,  but  Herodotus 
(ii.  44)  recognised  their  distinctness,  and  dwells  on 
the  extreme  antiquity  of  the  Tynan  rite.  The 
worship  of  Melkart  was  spread  throughout  the 
Tyrian  colonies,  and  was  especially  established  at 
Carthage.  There  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
Melkart  is  the  proper  name  of  the  Baal  mentioned 
m the  later  history  of  the  0.  T. 

Herd,  Herdsman.  The  herd  was  greatly  re- 
garded both  in  the  patriarchal  and  Mosaic  period. 
The  ox  was  the  most  precious  stock  next  to  horse 
and  mule.  The  herd  yielded  the  most  esteemed 
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sacrifice  (Num.  vii.  3;  Ps.  Ixix.  31 ; Is.  lxvi.  3); 
also  flesh-meat  and  milk,  chiefly  converted,  pro- 
bably, into  butter  and  cheese  (Deut.  xxxii.  14; 
2 Sam.  xvii.  29),  which  such  milk  yields  more  co- 
piously than  that  of  small  cattle.  The  full-grown 
ox  is  hardly  ever  slaughtered  in  Syria;  but,  loth 
for  sacrificial  and  convivial  purposes,  the  young 
animal  was  preferred  (Ex.  xxix.  1).  The  agricul- 
tural and  general  usefulness  of  the  ox,  in  ploughing, 
threshing,  and  as  a beast  of  burden  (1  Chr.  xii.  40; 
Is.  xlvi.  1),  made  such  a slaughtering  seem  wasteful. 
The  animal  was  broken  to  service  probably  in  his 
third  year  (Is.  xv.  5 ; Jer.  xlviii.  34).  lu  the 
moist  season,  when  grass  abounded  in  the  waste 
lands,  especially  in  the  “ south”  region,  herb 
grazed  there.  Especially  was  the  eastern  table- 
land (Ez.  xxxix.  18;  Num.  xxxii.  4)  “a  place  for 
cattle."  Herdsmen,  &c.,  in  Egypt  were  a low, 
perhaps  the  lowest  caste ; but  of  the  abundance  r.f 
cattle  in  Egypt,  and  of  the  care  there  bestowal  on 
them,  there  is  no  doubt  (Gen.  xlvii.  6,  17;  Ex.  ix. 
4,  20).  So  the  plague  of  hail,  was  sent  to  smite 
especially  the  cattle  (Ps.  Ixxviii.  48),  the  firstborn 
of  which  also  were  smitten  (Ex.  xii.  29).  The 
Israelites  departing  stipulated  for  (Ex.  x.  26)  and 
took  “much  cattle”  with  them  (xii.  38).  Cattle 
formed  thus  one  of  the  traditions  of  the  Israelitish 
nation  in  its  greatest  period,  and  became  almost  a 
part  of  that  greatness.  When  pasture  failed,  a mix- 
ture of  various  grains  (Job  vi.  5)  was  used,  as  also 
“chopped  straw”  (Gen.  xxiv.  25;  Is.  xi.  7,  Ixr. 
25),  which  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  threshing- 
machine  and  used  probably  for  feeding  in  stalls. 
These  last  formed  an  important  adjunct  to  cattle- 
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keeping,  being  indispensable  for  shelter  at  certain 
seasons  (Ex.  ix.  6,  19).  The  occupation  of  herds- 
man was  honourable  in  early  times  (Gen.  xlvii.  6 ; 
1 Sam.  xi.  5;  1 Chr.  xxvii.  29,  xxviii.  1).  Saul 
himself  resumed  it  in  the  interval  of  his  cares  as 
king  ; also  Doeg  was  certainly  high  in  his  confidence 
(1  Sam.  xxi.  7).  Pharaoh  made  some  of  Joseph's 
brethren  “ rulers  over  his  cattle.”  David’s  herd- 
masters  were  among  his  chief  officers  of  state.  The 
prophet  Amos  at  first  followed  this  occupation  (Am. 
i.  1,  vii.  14). 

He'res  (Is.  xix.  18).  See  Ir-ha-keres. 

Her  esh,  a Levite  attached  to  the  tabernacle 
(1  Chr.  ix.  15). 

Her'mas,  the  name  of  a Christian  resident  at 
Rome  to  whom  St.  Paul  sends  greeting  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  14).  Irenneus,  Ter- 
tullian,  and  Origen,  agree  in  attributing  to  him  the 
work  called  the  Shepherd:  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  written  in  the  pontificate  of  Clement  I. ; 
while  others  affirm  it  to  have  been  the  work  of  a 
namesake  in  the  following  age.  It  existed  for  a 
long  time  only  in  a Latin  version,  but  the  first  part 
in  Greek  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  Codex  Si- 


naiticus.  It  was  never  received  into  the  canon; 
but  yet  was  generally  cited  with  respect  edy 
second  to  that  which  was  paid  to  the  authoritative 
books  of  the  N.  T.,  and  was  held  to  be  in 
sense  inspired. 

Her'mes,  a man  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  H. 
According  to  tradition  he  was  one  of  the  Seventy 
disciples,  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Dalmatia. 

Hermog'ene*,  a person  mentioned  by  St.  Paul 
in  the  latest  of  all  his  Epistles  (2  Tim.  i.  15)  wh® 
all  in  Asia  had  turned  away  from  him,  aod  anu'CC 
their  number  “ Phygellus  and  Hermogenes." 

Her'mon,  a mountain  on  the  north-eastern 
of  Palestine  (Deut.  iii.  8 ; Josh.  xii.  1),  overag*®5* 
Lebanon  (Josh.  xi.  17),  adjoining  the  plateau  o! 
Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  Its  situation  being  thus 
clearly  defined  in  Scripture,  there  can  be  no  douU 
as  to  its  identity.  It  stands  at  the  southern  cm 
and  is  the  culminating  point  of  the  anti-Liho"1' 
range ; it  towers  high  above  the  ancient  border-ei’v 
of  Dan  and  the  fountains  of  the  Jordan,  and  is  ! K 
most  conspicuous  and  beautiful  mountain  in  n*,ei‘ 
tine  or  Syria.  The  name  Herman  was  doubt ' ^ 
suggested  by  its  appearance — “a  lofty  promiccu- 
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.'imB,  and  the  A merit  es  Shenir.  It  was  also 
named  Sion,  “the  elevated”  (Deut,  iv.  48).  So 
now,  at  the  present  day,  it  is  called  Jebcl  esh-Shcihh , 
“the chief-mountain;'’  and  Jebcl  cth-Thclj  “ snowy 
mountain.”  When  the  whole  country  is  parched 
with  the  summer  sun,  white  lines  of  snow  streak 
the  head  of  Hermon.  This  mountain  was  the  great 
Landmark  of  the  Israelites.  It  was  associated  with 


peak,”  visible  from  afar.  The  Sidonians  called  it  illness  that  he  must  have  caused  the  slaughter  of 

the  infants  at  Bethlehem  (Matt.  ii.  16-18),  and 
from  the  comparative  insignificance  of  the  murder 
of  a few  young  children  in  an  unimportant  village 
when  contrasted  with  the  deeds  which  he  carrier! 
out  or  designed,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Josephus 
has  passed  it  over  in  silence.  In  dealing  with  the 
religious  feelings  or  prejudices  of  the  Jews,  Herod 
shower!  ns  great  contempt  for  public  opinion  as  in 


their  northern  bolder  almost  as  intimately  as  the  the  execution  of  his  personal  vengeance.  But  while 


sen  was  with  the  western.  Hermon  has  three 
summits,  situated  like  the  angles  of  a triangle,  aud 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  from  each  other.  This 
may  account  for  the  expression  in  Ps.  xlii.  7 (6), 
“ 1 will  remember  thee  from  the  land  of  the  Jordan 


he  alienated  in  this  manner  the  affections  of  the 
Jews  by  his  cruelty  and  disregard  for  the  Law,  he 
adorned  Jerusalem  with  many  splendid  monuments 
of  his  taste  and  magnificence.  The  Temple,  which 
he  rebuilt  with  scrupulous  care,  was  the  greatest 


and  the  Hermons."  In  two  passages  of  Scripture  of  these  works.  The  restoration  was  begun  B.C. 
this  mountain  is  called  Baal-bermon  (Judg.  iii.  3 ; 20,  and  the  Temple  itself  was  completed  in  a year 
1 Chr.  v.  23),  possibly  because  Baal  was  there  aud  a half.  But  fresh  additions  were  constantly 
worshipped.  The  height  of  Hermon  has  never  been  made  in  succeeding  years,  so  that  it  was  said  that 
m-osured,  though  it  has  often  been  estimated.  It  the  Temple  was  “ built  in  forty  and  six  years  ’* 


nay  safely  be  reckoned  at  10,000  feet. 
Her'monites,  the.  Properly  “ the  Hermons,” 


(John  ii.  20),  a phrase  which  expresses  the  whole 
period  from  the  commencement  of  Herod’s  work  to 


with  reference  to  the  three  summits  of  Mount  the  completion  of  the  latest  addition  then  made.— 


Hermon  (Ps.  xlii.  6 [7]). 

Herod.  Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  an- 
cestry of  the  Herods ; but  neglecting  the  exaggeiated 
statements  of  friends  and  enemies,  it  seems  certain 
that  they  were  of  Idumaean  descent.  But  though 
aliens  by  race,  the  Herods  were  Jews  in  faith.  The 
general  policy  of  the  whole  Herodinn  family  centred 
ia  the  endeavour  to  found  a great  and  independent 


II.  Herod  Antipas  was  the  son  of  Herod  the 
Great  by  Malthace,  a Samaritan.  His  father  had 
originally  destined  him  as  his  successor  in  the  king- 
dom, but  by  the  last  change  of  his  will  appointed 
him  “ tetrarch  of  Galilee  and  Peraen”  (Matt.  xiv. 
1 ; Luke  iii.  19,  ix.  7 ; Acts  xiii.  1.  Cf.  Luke  iii.  1). 
He  fust  married  a daughter  of  Aretas,  “ king  of 
Arabia  Petraea,”  but  after  some  time  he  made 


kingdom,  in  which  the  power  of  Judaism  should  overtures  of  marriage  to  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his 
subserve  to  the  consolidation  of  a state.— I.  Hkrod 
the  Great  was  the  second  son  of  Antipater,  who 


wxs  appointed  procurator  of  Judaea  by  Julius 
Caesar,  B.C.  47,  and  Cypros,  an  Arabian  of  noble 
descent.  At  the  time  of  his  father’s  elevation, 
though  only  fifteen  years  old,  he  received  the  go- 
vernment of  Galilee,  and  shortly  afterwards  that  of 
Coele-Syria.  When  Antony  came  to  Syria,  n.C. 
41.  he  appointed  Herod  and  his  elder  brother  Pha- 
»el  tetrarchs  of  Judaea.  Herod  was  forced  to 
abandon  Judaea  next  year  by  an  invasion  of  the 
P-irthians,  who  suppoited  the  claims  of  Antigonus, 


half-brother  Herod-Philip  which  she  received  favour- 
ably. Aretas,  indignant  at  the  insult  offered  to 


his  daughter,  found  a pretext  for  invading  the  ter- 
ritory of  Herod,  and  defeated  him  with  great  loss. 
This  defeat,  according  to  the  famous  passage  in  Jo- 
sephus, was  attributed  by  many  to  the  murder  of 
John  the  Baptist,  which  had  been  committed  by 
Antipas  shortly  before,  under  the  influence  of  He- 
rodias  (Matt.  xiv.  4 ff. ; Mark  vi.  17  ff. ; Luke  iii. 
19).  At  a later  time  the  ambition  of  Herodias 
proved  the  cause  of  her  husband's  ruin.  She  urged 
him  to  go  to  Rome  to  gain  the  title  of  king  (cf. 


the  representative  of  the  Asmonaean  dynasty,  and  Mark  vi.  14) ; but  he  was  opposed  at  the  court  of 
to  Rome  (B.C.  40).  At  Rome  he  was  well  re-  Caligula  by  the  emissaries  of  Agrippa,  and  con- 
ceived by  Antony  and  Oetavian,  and  was  appointed  detuned  to  perpetual  banishment  at  Lugdunum, 
by  the  senate  king  of  Judaea  to  the  exclusion  of  the  j a.d.  39.  Herodias  voluntarily  shared  his  punish- 
Histnonaean  line.  In  the  course  of  a few  years,  ; ment,  and  he  died  in  exile.  Pilate  took  occasion 
by  the  help  of  the  Romans,  he  took  Jerusalem  1 from  our  Lord’s  residence  in  Gnlilee  to  seDd  Him 
(b.c.  37),  and  completely  established  his  authority  j for  examination  (Luke  xxiii.  6 ff.)  to  Herod  Antipas, 

who  came  up  to  Jerusalem  to  celebrate  the  Pass- 
over.  The  city  of  Tiberias,  which  Antipas  founded 
and  named  in  honour  of  the  emperor,  was  the  most 
conspicuous  monument  of  his  long  reign.— III. 
Herod  Philip  I.  (Philip,  Mark  vi.  17)  was  the 
son  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  Mniiamne,  and  must 
be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  tctrarch  Philip. 


throughout  his  dominioas.  After  the  battle  of 
Actium  he  visited  Oetavian  at  Rhodes,  and  his  noble 
bearing  won  for  him  the  favour  of  the  conqueror, 
who  confirmed  him  in  the  possession  of  the  king- 
dom, n.c.  31,  and  in  the  next  year  increased  it  by 
the  addition  of  several  important  cities,  and  after- 
wards gave  him  the  province  of  Trachonitis  and  the 

district  of  Paneas.  The  remainder  of  the  reign  of  He  married  Herodias,  the  sister  of  Agrippa  I.,  by 
Herod  was  undisturbed  by  external  troubles,  but  whom  he  had  a daughter  Salome.  Herodias,  how- 


his  domestic  life  was  embittered  by  an  almost  un- 
interrupted series  of  injuries  and  cruel  acts  of 
vengeance.  The  terrible  acts  of  bloodshed  which 
Herod  perpetrated  in  his  own  family  were  accom- 
panied by  others  among  his  subjects  equally  terrible, 
from  the  number  who  fell  victims  to  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  well-known  story,  he  ordered  the 
nobles  whom  he  had  called  to  him  in  his  last  mo- 
ments to  be  executed  immediately  after  his  decease, 
that  so  at  least  his  death  might  be  attended  by 
universal  mourning.  It  was  at  the  time  of  liis  fatal 
Cor.  D.  B. 


ever,  left  him,  and  made  an  infamous  marriage 
with  his  half-brother  Herod  Antipas  (Matt.  xiv.  3; 
Mark  vi.  17 ; Luke  iii.  19).  He  was  excluded 
from  all  share  in  his  lather’s  possessions  in  conse- 
quence of  his  mother’s  treachery,  and  lived  after- 
wards in  a private  station.— IV.  Herod  Philip  II. 
was  the  son  of  Herod  the  Great  and  Cleopatra. 
Like  his  half-brothers  Antipas  and  Archelaus,  he 
was  brought  up  at  home.  He  received  ns  his  own 
government  Batanca,  Trachonitis,  Auranitis  (Gaul- 
onitis),  and  some  parts  about  Jamnia  with  the  titlo 
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of  tetrarch  (I.uke  iii.  1).  He  built  a new  city  on 
the  site  of  Paneos,  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan, 
which  he  called  Caesarea  (Matt.  xvi.  13;  Mark 
viii.  27),  and  raised  Bethsaida  to  the  rank  of  a city 
under  the  title  of  Julias,  and  died  there  A.n.  34. 
He  married  Salome,  the  daughter  of  Herod  Philip  I., 
and  Horodias.—V.  Herod  Agrippa  I.  was  the  son 
of  Aristobulus  and  Berenice,  and  grandson  of  Herod 
the  Great.  He  was  brought  up  at  Home  with 
Claudius  and  Drusus,  and  after  a life  of  various 
vicissitudes,  was  thrown  into  prison  by  Tiberius, 
where  he  remained  till  the  accession  of  Caius  (Cali- 
gula) A.D.  37.  The  new  emperor  gave  him  the 
governments  formerly  held  by  the  tetrarchs  Philip 
and  I.ysanias,  and  bestowed  on  him  the  ensigns  of 
royalty  and  other  marks  of  favour  (Acts  xii.  1). 
On  the  banishment  of  Antipas,  his  dominions  were 
added  to  those  already  held  by  Agrippa.  After- 
wards Agrippa  rendered  important  services  to  Clau- 
dius, and  received  from  him  in  return  (A.D.  41) 
the  government  of  Judaea  and  Samaria.  Unlike 
his  predecessors,  Agrippa  was  a strict  observer  of 
the  Law,  and  he  sought  with  success  the  favour  of 
the  Jews.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  with  this  view 
he  put  to  death  James  the  son  of  Zebedce,  and 
further  imprisoned  Peter  (Acts  xii.  1 ff.).  But  his 
sudden  death  interrupted  his  ambitious  projects. 
In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  over  the  whole  of 
Judaea  (a.d.  44)  Agrippa  attended  some  games  at 
Caesarea,  held  in  honour  of  the  Emperor.  When 
he  nppeared  in  the  theatre  (Acts  xii.  21)  his  flat- 
terers saluted  him  as  a god ; and  suddenlv  he  was 
seized  with  terrible  pains,  and  being  carried  from 
the  theatre  to  the  palace  died  after  five  days’  agony. 
—VI.  HeuoD  AORIPPA  II.  was  the  son  of  H erod 
Agrippa  I.  and  Cypros,  a grand-niece  of  Herod  the 
Great.  At  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  father 
A.l).  44  he  was  nt  Home.  Not  long  afterwards, 
however,  the  Emperor  gave  him  (c.  A.D.  50)  the 
kingdom  of  Chalcis,  which  had  belonged  to  his 
uncle ; and  then  transferred  him  (a.d.  52)  to  the 
tctrarchies  formerly  held  by  Philip  and  Lysanias 
with  the  title  of  king  (Acts  xxv.  13).  The  relation 
in  which  he  stood  to  his  sister  Berenice  (Acts  xxv. 
13)  was  the  cause  of  grave  suspicion.  In  the  last 
Itoman  war  Agrippa  took  part  with  the  Homans, 
and  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  retired  with  Be- 
renice to  Home,  where  he  died  in  the  third  year 
ot  Trajan  (a.d.  100).  The  appearance  of  St.  Paul 
before  Agrippa  (a.d.  60)  offers  several  characteristic 
traits.  The  “ pomp  ” with  which  the  king  came 
into  the  audience  chamber  (Acts  xxv.  23)  was  ac- 
cordant with  his  general  bearing;  and  the  cold 
irony  with  which  he  met  the  impassioned  words  of 
the  Apostle  (Acts  xxvi.  27,  28)  suits  the  temj>er 
ot  one  who  was  contented  to  take  part  in  the  de- 
struction of  his  uation. 

Hero'dians.  In  the  account  which  is  given  bv 
St.  Matthew  (xxii.  15  ff.)  and  St.  Mark  (xii.  13  ff.) 
of  the  last  efforts  made  by  different  sections  of  the 
Jews  to  obtain  from  our  Lord  Himself  the  materials 
for  His  accusation,  a party  under  the  name  of  lie- 
radians  is  represented  as  acting  in  concert  with  the 
Pharisees  (Matt.  xxii.  16;  Mark  xii.  13;  comp, 
also  iii.  6,  viii.  15).  There  were  probably  many 
who  saw  in  the  power  of  the  Herodian  family  the 
pledge  of  the  preservation  of  their  national  existence 
in  the  face  of  Homan  ambition.  Two  distinct 
classes  might  thus  uuite  in  supporting  what  was  a 
domestic  tyranny  as  contrasts!  with  absolute  de- 
pendence on  Hume : those  who  saw  in  the  Herods  a 
protection  against  direct  heathen  rule,  and  those 
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who  were  inclined  to  look  with  satisfaction  upon 
such  a compromise  between  the  ancient  faith  and 
heathen  civilisation,  as  Herod  the  Great  and  his 
successors  had  endeavoured  to  realise,  as  the  tree 
and  highest  consummation  of  Jewish  hopes. 

Hero'diaz,  daughter  of  Aristobulus,  one  of  the 
sons  of  Mariamne  and  Herod  the  Great,  and  conse- 
quently sister  of  Agrippa  I.  She  fint  married 
Herod  Philip  I. ; then  she  eloped  from  him  to  marry 
Herod  Antipas,  her  step-uncle,  who  had  been  long 
married  to,  and  was  still  living  with,  the  daughter 
of  Aeneas  or  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia.  The  conse- 
quences both  of  the  crime,  and  of  the  reproof  which 
it  incurred,  are  well  known.  Aretas  made  war 
upon  Herod  for  the  injury  done  to  his  daughter, 
and  routed  him  with  the  loss  of  his  whole  army. 
The  head  of  John  the  Baptist  was  granted  to  the 
request  of  Herodias  (Matt.  xiv.  8-11;  Mark  vi. 
24-28).  According  to  Josephus  the  execution  took 
place  in  a fortress  called  Machacrus,  looking  down 
upon  the  Dead  .Sea  from  the  south.  She  accom- 
panied Antipas  into  exile  to  Lugdunum. 

Hero'dion,  a relative  of  St.  Paul,  to  whom  he 
sends  his  salutation  amongst  the  Christians  of  the 
Roman  Church  (Horn,  xvi.  11). 

Heron.  The  Hebrew  anaphah  appears  as  the 
name  of  an  unclean  bird  in  Lev.  xi.  19,  Dent.  xiv. 
18.  It  was  probably  a generic  name  for  a well- 
known  class  of  birds.  The  only  point  on  which  any 
two  commentators  seem  to  agree  is  that  it  is  not  the 
heron.  On  etymological  grounds,  Gesenius  considers 
the  name  applicable  to  some  irritable  bird,  perhaps 
the  goose. 

He'sed,  the  son  of  Hesed,  or  Ben-Chesed,  was 
commissary  for  Solomon  in  the  district  of  “ the 
Arubboth,  Socoh,  and  all  the  land  of  Hophcr” 
(1  K.  iv.  10). 

Heshftxm,  the  capital  city  of  Sihon  king  of  the 
Amorites  (Nura.  xxi.  26).  It  stood  on  the  western 
border  of  the  high  plain  (J/YsAor,  Josh.  xiii.  17), 
and  on  the  boundary-line  between  the  tribes  of 
Reuben  and  Gad.  The  ruins  of  Hcsban , 20  miles 
east  of  the  Jordan,  on  the  parallel  of  the  northern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  mark  the  site,  as  they  bear  the 
name,  of  the  ancient  Heshbon.  The  mins  of  Hesh- 
bon  stand  on  a low  hill  rising  out  of  the  great  un- 
dulating plateau.  They  are  more  than  a mile  in 
circuit,  but  not  a building  remains  entire.  There  are 
many  cisterns  among  the  mins  (comp.  Cant,  vii.4). 

Hesh'mon,  a place  named,  with  others,  as  lying 
in  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  rv.  27). 
Nothing  further  is  known  of  it. 

Heston.  Hezuox,  the  son  of  Reuben  (Num. 
xxvi.  6). 

Hes  Toni  tea,  the.  Descendants  of  Hesron,  or 
Hezron,  the  son  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxvi.  6). 

Heth,  the  forefather  of  the  nation  of  the  Hit- 
TlTES.  In  the  genealogical  tables  of  Gen.  x.  and 
1 Chr.  L,  Heth  is  a son  of  Canaan.  The  Ilittites 
were  therefore  a Hamite  race,  neither  of  the 
“country"  nor  the  “kindred"  of  Abraham  and 
Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  3,  4,  xxviii.  1,  2). 

Heth'lon,  the  name  of  a place  on  the  northern 
border  of  Palestine  (Ez.  xlvii.  15,  xlviii.  1).  I" 
probability  the  “ way  of  Hethlon  ” is  the  pass  at  the 
northern  end  of  Lebunon,  and  is  thus  identical  with 
“ the  entrance  of  Hamath  " in  Num.  xxxiv.  8,  &'c. 

He'zeki,  a Benjamiuite,  one  of  the  Bene-Llp^» 
a descendant  of  Shaaraim  (1  Chr.  viii.  17). 

Hezeki'ah,  twelfth  king  of  Judah,  sou  of  the 
apostate  Ahaz  and  Abi  (or  Abijah),  ascended  the 
throne  at  the  age  of  25,  B.c.  726.  Since,  however, 
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Ahaz  died  at  the  age  of  30,  some  prefer  to  make  ! 
flez^kinh  only  20  Toni's  ohl  at  his  accession,  as 
otherwise  he  most  lnve  been  l>oni  when  Ahaz  was 
a boy  of  11  years  old;  bu,  if  any  change  be  de- 
sirable, it  is  better  to  suppose  that  Afuiz  was  25 
and  not  20  years  old  at  his  accession.  Hezekiah 
was  one  of  the  three  most  perfect  kings  of  Judah 
(2  K.  xviii.  5;  Ecclus.  xlix.  4).  Ilis  first  act  was 
to  purge,  and  repair,  and  reojx*n  with  splendid 
sacrifices  and  perfect  ceremonial,  the  Temple  which 
bad  been  despoiled  and  neglected  during  the  careless 
and  idolatrous  reign  of  his  father.  This  consecra-  1 
tion  was  accompanied  by  a revival  of  the  tlieo-  j 
antic  spirit,  so  strict  as  not  even  to  spare  “ the 
his;h  places,”  which,  although  tolerated  by  many 
well-intentioned  kings,  had  naturally  been  profaned  , 
t*r  the  worship  of  images  and  Asherahs  (2  K.  xviii. 
4).  A still  more  decisive  act  was  the  destruction 
of  a brazen  serpent,  said  to  have  been  the  one  used 
by  Moses  in  the  miraculous  healiug  of  the  Israelites 
(Xum.  xxi.  9),  which  had  become  an  object  of 
adoration.  When  the  kingdom  of  Israel  had  fallen, 
Hezekiah  extended  his  pious  endeavours  to  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh ; and  by  inviting  the  scattered  inhab-  I 
itints  to  a peculiar  Passover,  kindled  their  indig- 
nation also  against  the  idolatrous  practices  which 
still  continued  among  them.  This  Passover  was, 
from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  celebrated  at  an 
unusual,  though  not  illegal  (Num.  ix.  10,  11)  time; 
and  by  an  excess  of  Levitical  zeal  it  was  continued 
for  tire  unprecedented  period  of  fourteen  days.  For 
these  latter  facts  the  Chronicler  (2  Chr.  xxix.,  xxx., 
mi.)  is  our  sole  authority,  and  he  characteristically 
narrates  them  at  great  length.  At  the  head  of  a 
repentant  and  united  people,  Hezekiah  ventured  to 
assume  the  aggressive  against  the  Philistines ; and 
in  a series  of  victories  not  only  rewon  the  cities 
which  his  father  had  lost  (2  Chr.  xxriii.  18),  but 
even  dispossessed  them  of  their  own  cities,  except 
Gaza  (2  K.  xviii.  8)  and  Gath.  It  was  perhaps  to 
the  purposes  of  this  war  that  be  applied  the  money 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  used  to  pay  the 
tribute  exacted  by  Shalmanezer,  acoording  to  the 
azreement  of  Ahaz  with  Iris  predecessor,  Tiglath- 
Pihser.  When,  after  the  capture  of  Samaria,  the 
king  of  Assyria  applied  for  this  impost,  Hezekiah 
refused  it,  and  in  oj>en  rebellion  omitted  to  send 
■even  the  usual  presents  (2  K.  xviii.  7).  Instant 
war  was  averted  by  the  heroic  and  Jong-continued 
resistance  of  the  Tyrians  under  their  king  Eluloeus. 
This  roust  have  been  a critical  and  intensely  anxious 
period  for  Jerusalem ; and  Hezekiah  used  every 
available  means  to  strengthen  his  position,  and 
render  his  capital  impregnable  (2  K.  xx.  20  ; 2 Chr. 
mii.  3-5,  30  ; Is.  xxii.  8-11,  xxxiii.  18).  Accord- 
ing to  a scheme  of  chronology  proposed  by  Dr. 
Hindu,  Hezekiah ’s  dangerous  illness  (2  K.  xx.  ; Is. 
Etxviii. ; 2 Chr.  xxxii.  24)  nearly  synchronised  with 
Sargon’s  futile  invasion,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Hezekiah’s  reign,  eleven  years  before  Sennadierib’s 
invasion.  That  it  must  hare  preceded  the  attack 
fcl  Sennacherib  is  nearly  obvious  from  the  promise 
in  2 K.  xx.  6,  as  well  as  from  modem  discoveries. 
Hezekiah,  whose  kingdom  was  in  a dangerous  crisis, 
who  had  at  that  time  no  heir  (for  Manasseh  was  not 
Wn  till  long  afterwards,  2 K.  xxi.  1),  and  who  re- 
garded death  as  the  end  of  existence  (Is.  xxxviii.), 

“ turned  his  face  to  the  wall  and  wept  sore  ” at  the 
threatened  approach  of  dissolution.  God  had  com- 
P«fcrion  on  his  anguish,  and  heard  his  prayer,  i 
kaiah  had  hardly  left  the  palace  when  he  was  j 
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ordered  to  promise  the  king  immediate  recovery, 
and  a fresh  lease  of  life,  ratifying  the  promise  by  a 
sign,  and  curing  the  boil  by  a plaster  of  figs,  which 
were  often  used  medicinally  in  similar  cases.  What 
was  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease  we  cannot  say: 
according  to  Mead  it  was  fever  terminating  in 
abscess.  Various  ambassadors  came  with  letters 
and  gifts  to  congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery 
(2  Chr.  xxxii.  23),  and  among  them  an  embassy 
from  Merodacb-Baladan  (orBerodach,  2 K.  xx.  12), 
the  viceroy  of  Babylon,  the  Mardokempados  of 
Ptolemy’s  canon.  The  ostensible  object  of  this 
mission  was  to  compliment  Hezekiah  on  his  con- 
valescence (2  K.  xx.  12  ; Is.  xxxix.  1),  and  “ to 
inquire  of  the  wonder  that  was  done  in  the  land  ” 
(2  Chr.  xxxii.  31),  a rumour  of  which  could  not 
fail  to  interest  a people  devoted  to  astrology  ; but 
its  real  purpose  was  to  discover  how  far  an  alliance 
between  the  two  powers  was  possible  or  desirable, 
for  Mardokempados,  no  less  than  Hezekiah,  was  in 
apprehension  of  the  Assyrians.  Community  of  inte- 
rest made  Hezekiah  receive  the  overtures  of  Babylon 
with  unconcealed  gratification ; and,  perhaps,  to  en- 
hance the  opinion  of  his  owu  inqwrtance  as  an 
ally,  he  displayed  to  the  messengers  the  princely 
treasures  which  he  and  his  predecessors  had  accu- 
mulated. If  ostentation  were  his  motive  it  received 
a terrible  rebuke,  and  he  was  informed  by  Isaiah 
that  from  the  then  tottering  and  subordinate  pro- 
vince of  Babylon,  and  not  from  the  mighty  Assyria, 
would  come  the  ruin  and  captivity  of  Judah  (Is. 
xxxix.  5).  Sargon  was  succeeded  (ij.C.  702)  by 
his  son  Sennacherib,  whose  two  invasions  occupy 
the  greater  part  of  the  Scripture  records  concerning 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah.  The  first  of  these  took 
place  in  the  third  year  of  Sennacherib  (n.c.  702), 
and  occupies  only  three  verses  (2  K.  xviii.  13-16), 
though  the  route  of  the  advancing  Assyrians  may 
be  trace;!  in  Is.  x.  5,  xi.  The  rumour  of  the  in- 
vasion redoubled  Hezekiah’s  exertions,  and  he  pre- 
pared for  a siege  by  providing  offensive  aud  de- 
fensive armour,  stopping  np  the  wells,  and  diverting 
the  watercourses,  conducting  the  water  of  Gihon 
into  the  city  by  a subterranean  canal  (Ecclus.  xlviii. 
17).  But  the  main  hope  of  the  political  faction 
was  the  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  they  seem  to  have 
sought  it  by  presents  and  private  entreaties  (Is. 
xxx.  6).  The  account  given  of  this  first  invasion 
in  the  Anna/s  of  Sennacherib  is  that  he  attacked 
Hezekiah  because  the  Ekronites  hud  sent  their 
king  Padiya  (or  “Haddiya”)  os  a prisoner  to 
Jerusalem  (cf.  2 K.  xviii.  8)  ; that  he  took  forty- 
six  cities  (“  all  the  fenced  cities  ” in  2 K.  xviii.  13 
is  apparently  a general  expression,  cf.  xix.  8)  and 
200,000  prisoners ; that  he  besieged  Jerusalem  with 
mounds  (cf.  2 K.  xix.  32) ; and  although  Hezekiah 
promised  to  pay  800  talents  of  silver  (of  which 
perhaps  300  only  were  ever  paid)  and  30  of  gold 
(2  K.  xviii.  14),  yet  not  content  with  this  he 
mulcted  him  of  a part  of  his  dominions,  and  gave 
them  to  the  kings  of  Ekron,  Ashdod,  aud  Gaza.  In 
almost  every  particular  this  account  agrees  with 
the  notice  in  Scripture.  Hezekiah’s  bribe  (or  fine) 
brought  a temporaiy  release,  for  the  Assyrians 
marched  into  Egypt,  where,  if  Herodotus  and 
Josephus  are  to  be  trusted,  they  advanced  without 
resistance  to  Pelusium.  In  spite  of  this  advantage, 
Sennacherib  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  Pelu- 
sium, by  the  advance  of  Tirhnkah  or  Tarakos. 
Itetuming  from  his  futile  expedition,  Sennacherib 
“ dealt  treacherously  ” with  Hezekiah  (Is.  xxxiii. 
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1)  by  attacking  the  stronghold  of  Lachish.  This 
was  the  commencement,  of  that  second  invasion, 
respecting  which  we  have  such  full  details  in  2 K. 
xviii.  17  sq. ; 2 Chr.  xxxii.  9 sq. ; Is.  xxxvi. 
Although  the  annals  of  Sennacherib  on  the  great 
cylinder  in  the  Brit.  Museum  reach  to  the  end  of 
his  eighth  year,  and  this  second  invasion  belongs  to 
his  fifth  year  (n.c.  698,  the  twenty-eighth  year  of 
Hezekiah),  yet  no  allusion  to  it  has  been  found. 
So  shameful  a disaster  was  naturally  concealed  by 
national  vanity.  From  Lachish  he  sent  against 
Jerusalem  an  army  under  two  officers  and  his  cup- 
bearer the  orator  Rabshakeh,  with  a blasphemous 
and  insulting  summons  to  surrender.  Hezekiah’s 
ministers  were  thrown  into  anguish  and  dismay, 
but  the  undaunted  Isaiah  hurled  back  threatening 
for  threatening  with  unrivalled  eloquence  and  force. 
Meanwhile  Sennacherib,  having  taken  Lachish,  was 
besieging  Libnah,  when,  alarmed  by  a “rumour” 
of  Tirhakah’s  advance,  he  was  forced  to  relinquish 
once  more  his  immediate  designs,  and  content  him- 
self with  a defiant  letter  to  Hezekiah.  The  next 
event  of  the  campaign,  about  which  we  are  in- 
formed, is  that  the  Jewish  king  with  simple  piety 
prayed  to  God  with  Sennacherib’s  letter  outspiead 
before  him,  and  received  a prophecy  of  immediate 
deliverance.  Accordingly  “ that  night  the  Angel 
of  the  Lord  went  out  and  smote  in  the  camp  of  the 
Assyrians  185,000  men.”  There  is  no  doubt  that 
some  secondary  cause  was  employed  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  event.  We  are  certainly  “ not  to 
suppose,”  as  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  “ that  the  angel 
went  about  with  a sword  in  his  hand  stabbing  them 
one  by  one,  but  that  some  powerful  natural  agent 
was  employed.”  Josephus,  followed  by  an  im- 
mense majority  of  ancient  and  modem  commenta- 
tors, attributes  it  to  the  Pestilence.  Hezekiah  only 
lived  to  enjoy  for  about  one  year  more  his  well- 
earned  peace  nnd  glory.  He  slept  with  his  fathers 
after  a reign  of  twenty-nine  years,  in  the  56th  year 
of  his  age  (D.C.  697;.— 2.  Son  of  Neariah,  one  of 
the  descendants  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iii.  23).— 3.  The  same  name,  though  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  Hizkiah,  is  found  in  Zeph.  i.  1 .— 
4.  Ater-of-Hezekiah.  [Ater.] 

Hez'ion,  a king  of  Aram  (Syria),  father  of 
Tabrimon,  and  grandfather  of  Benhadad  I.  He 
and  his  father  are  mentioned  only  in  1 K.  xv.  18. 
In  the  absence  of  all  information,  the  natural  sug- 
gestion is  that  he  is  identical  with  Rezox,  the  con- 
temporary of  Solomon,  in  1 K.  xi.  23;  the  two 
names  being  very  similar  in  Hebrew,  and  still  more 
so  in  the  versions. 

He'zir.  1.  A priest  in  the  time  of  David,  leader 
of  the  17th  monthly  course  in  the  sendee  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  15.— 2.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people  (lay- 
men) who  sealed  the  solemn  covenant  with  N’ehe- 
miah  (Neh.  x.  20). 

Hezra'i,  one  of  the  thirty  heroes  of  David’s  guard 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  35).  In  the  parallel  list  the  name 
appears  as 

Hez'ro,  in  1 Chr.  ri.  37. 

Hez'ron.  1.  A son  of  Reuben  (Gen.  xlvi.  9 ; 
Ex.  vi.  14),— 2.  A son  of  Pharez  (Gen.  xlvi.  12; 
Ruth  iv.  18). 

Hez  ronites,  the.  1.  Descendants  of  Hezron 
the  son  of  Reuben  (Num.  xxvi.  6).— 2.  A branch 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  descendants  of  Hezron,  the 
son  of  Pharez  (Num.  xxvi.  31). 

Hidd&'i,  one  of  the  thirty-seven  heroes  of  David’s 
guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  30). 


Hiddek'el,  one  of  the  rivers  of  F.den,  the  river 
which  “ goeth  eastward  to  Assyria”  (Gen.  ii.  14), 
and  which  Daniel  calls  “the  Great  river”  (Dan. 
x.  4),  seems  to  have  been  rightly  identified  by  the 
LXX.  with  the  Tigris.  Dckel  is  clearly  an  equi- 
valent of  Digla  or  Diglath,  a name  borne  by  the 
Tigris  in  all  ages.  The  name  now  in  use  among 
the  inhabitants  of  Mesopotamia  is  Dijleh.  It  has 
generally  been  supposed  that  Digla  is  a mere 
Shemitic  corruption  of  Tigra,  and  that  this  latter  in 
the  true  name  of  the  stream ; but  it  must  be  ob- 
served  that  the  two  forms  are  found  side  by  side  in 
the  Babylonian  transcript  of  the  Behistun  inscrip- 
tion, and  that  the  ordinary  name  of  the  stream  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Assyria  is  Tigqar. 

Hi'el,  a native  of  Bethel,  who  rebuilt  Jericho  in 
the  reign  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xvi.  34);  and  in  whom 
was  fulfilled  the  curse  pronounced  by  Joshua  (Josh, 
v.  i.  26). 

Hierap'olis.  This  place  is  mentioned  only  once 
in  Scripture  (Col.  iv.  13),  with  Coi.Ossak  and 
Laodicea.  Such  association  is  just  what  we 
should  expect ; for  the  three  towns  were  all  in  the 
basin  of  the  Maeander,  aud  within  a few  miles 
of  one  another.  Its  modem  name  is  Pambouk- 
Kalessi. 

Hier'eel,  1 Esd.  ix.  21.  [Jeuiel.] 

Hier'emoth.  1.  1 Esd.  ix.  27.  [Jerejiotii.] 
—2.  1 Esd.  ix.  30.  [RAMOTH.] 

Hierielas,  1 Esd.  ix.  27,  answers  to  Jkiiiel  in 
Ezr.  x. . 

Hier'mas,  1 Esd.  ix.  26.  [Rami ah.] 

Hieron'ymus,  a Syrian  general  in  the  time  of 
Antiochus  V.  Eupator  (2  Macc.  xii.  2). 

Higgaion,  a word  which  occurs  three  times  in 
the  book  of  Psalms  (ix.  17,  xix.  15,  xcii.  4). 
Mendelssohn  translates  it  meditation , thought,  idea. 
It  should  seem  that  Higgaion  has  two  meaning;:, 
one  of  a general  character  implying  thought , re- 
flection, and  another  in  Ps.  ix.  17,  and  Ps.  xcii.  4, 
of  a technical  nature,  the  precise  meaning  of  which 
cannot  at  this  distance  of  time  be  determined. 

High  Places.  From  the  earliest  times  it  was 
the  custom  among  all  nations  to  erect  altars  and 
places  of  worship  on  lofty  and  conspicuous  spots. 
To  this  general  custom  we  find  constant  allusion  in 
the  Bible  (Is.  lxv.  7 ; Jer.  iii.  6 ; Ez.  vi.  13,  xviii. 

6 ; Hos.  iv.  13),  and  it  is  especially  attributed  to 

the  Moabites  (Is.  xv.  2,  xvi.  12;  Jer.  xlriii.  35). 
Even  Abraham  built  an  altar  to  the  Lord  on  a 
mountain  near  Bethel  (xii.  7,  8 ; cf.  xxii.  2-4,  actxi. 
54),  which  shows  that  the  practice  was  then  as 
innocent  as  it  was  natural ; and  although  it  after- 
wards became  mingled  with  idolatrous  observances 
(Num.  xxiii.  3),  it  was  in  itself  far  less  likely  to 
be  abused  than  the  consecration  of  groves  (Has. 

iv.  13),  It  is,  however,  quite  obvious  that  if 

every  grove  and  eminence  had  l>een  suffered  to  be- 
come a place  for  legitimate  worship,  e-pecially  in  a 
country  where  they  had  already  been  defiled  with 
the  sins  of  polytheism,  the  utmost  danger  would 
have  resulted  to  the  pure  wor-hip  of  the  one  true 
God.  It  was  therefore  implicitly  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  Moses  (Deut.  xii.  11-14),  which  also  gave 
the  strictest  injunction  to  destroy  these  monuments 
of  Cnnaanitish  idolatry  (Lev.  xxvi.  30;  Num.  xxxiii. 
52  ; Deut.  xxxiii.  29),  without  stating  any  general 
reason  for  this  command,  beyond  the  tact  that  they 
had  been  connected  with  sucli  associations.  The 
command  was  a prospective  one,  nnd  was  rot  to 
come  into  force  until  such  time  as  the  tribes  were 
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settled  in  the  promised  land.  Thus  we  find  that 
both  Gideon  and  Mnnoah  built  altars  on  high  places 
bT  Divine  command  (Judg.  vi.  25,  26,  xiii.  16-23), 
aad  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  tone  of  the  book  of 
Judges  that  the  law  on  the  subject  was  either 
totally  forgotten  or  practically  obsolete.  It  is  more 
surprising  to  find  this  law  absolutely  ignored  at  a 
mjch  later  period,  when  there  was  no  intelligible 
reason  for  its  violation — as  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeh 
(1  Sam.  vii.  10)  and  at  Bethlehem  (xvi.  5);  by 
Soui  at  Gilgal  (xiii.  9)  and  at  Ajalon  (?  xiv.  35)  ; by 
David  (1  Chr.  xxi.  26);  by  Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel 
'l  K.  xviii.  30) ; and  bv  other  prophets  (1  Sam.  x.  5). 
The  explanations  which  are  given  are  sufficiently 
unsatisfactory  ; but  it  is  at  any  rate  certain  that  the 
worship  in  high  places  was  organised  and  all  but 
universal  throughout  Judea,  not  only  during  (1  K. 
iii.  2-4),  but  even  after  the  time  of  Solomon.  The 
convenience  of  them  was  obvious,  because,  as  local 
centres  of  religious  worship,  they  obviated  the  un- 
pleasant and  dangerous  necessity  of  visiting  Jeru- 
slan  for  the  celebration  of  the  yearly  feasts  (2  K. 
xxiii.  9).  Many  of  the  pious  kings  of  Judah  were 
either  too  weak  or  too  ill-informed  to  repress  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  at  these  local  sanctuaries,  while 
they  of  course  endeavoured  to  prevent  it  from  being 
contaminated  with  polytheism.  At  last  Hezekinh 
set  himself  in  good  earnest  to  the  suppression  of 
this  preraleut  corruption  (2  K.  xviii.  4,  22),  both 
in  Judah  and  Israel  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1),  although,  so 
rapid  was  the  growth  of  the  evil,  that  even  his 
sweeping  reformation  required  to  be  finally  con- 
summated by  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.),  and  thnt  too  in 
Jerusalem  anti  its  immediate  neighbourhood  (2  Chr. 
miv.  3).  After  the  time  of  Josiah  we  find  no 
further  mention  of  these  Jehovistic  high  places. 

High-Priest.  In  treating  of  the  office  of  high- 
priest  among  the  Israelites  it  will  be  convenient 
to  consider  it — I.  Legally.  II.  Theologically. 
III.  Historically.— I.  The  legal  view  of  the  high- 
priest's  office  comprise*  all  that  the  law  of  Moses 
ordained  respecting  it.  The  first  distinct  separa- 
tion of  Aaron  to  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  which 
previously  belonged  to  the  firstborn,  was  that  re- 
corded Ex.  xxviii.  We  find  from  the  very  first  the 
following  characteristic  attributes  of  Aaron  and  the 
high-priests  his  successors,  as  distinguished  from 
the  other  priests : — ( 1 .)  Aaron  alone  was  anointed 
Lev.  viii.  12),  whence  one  of  the  distinctive  epi- 
thets of  the  high-priest  was  “ the  anointed  priest ” 
(Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  16,  xxi.  10;  see  Num.  xxxv.  25). 
This  appears  also  from  Ex.  xxix.  29,  30.  The 
anointing  of  the  sons  of  Aaron,  *.  e.  the  common 
prints,  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  sprinkling 
their  garments  with  the  anointing  oil  (Ex.  xxix.  21, 
nviii.  41,  &c.).  The  anointing  of  the  high-priest 
is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  cxxxiii.  2.  The  composition  of 
the  anointing  oil  is  prescribed  Kx.  xxx.  22-25.  The 
manufacture  of  it  was  entrusted  to  certain  priests, 
called  apothecaries  (Neh.  iii.  8). — (2.)  The  high- 
lit had  a peculiar  dress,  which  passed  to  his  succes- 
sor at  his  death.  This  dress  consisted  of  eight  parts, 
as  the  Rabbins  constantly  note,  the  breastplate,  the 
with  its  curious  girdle,  the  robe  of  the  ephod, 
the  mitre,  the  broidered  cmU  or  diaper  tunic,  and 
the  girdle,  the  materials  being  gold,  bine,  ml,  crim- 
son, and  fine  (white)  linen  (Ex.  xxviii.).  To  the 
above  are  added,  in  ver.  42,  the  breeches  or  drawers 
'Lev.  xvi.  4)  of  linen  ; and  to  make  up  the  number 
8.  *ome  reckon  the  high-priest's  mitre,  or  the  plate 
separately  from  the  bonnet;  while  others  reckon 
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; the  curious  girdle  of  the  ephod  separately  from  the 
1 ephod.  Of  these  8 articles  of  attire,  4 — viz.  the  coat 
or  tunic,  the  giidle,  the  breeches,  and  the  bonnet 
, or  turban  (mitjbd’ah)  instead  of  the  mitre  (mits- 
nephetk) — belonged  to  the  common  priests.  Taking 
the  articles  of  the  high-priest’s  dre»s  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  enumerated  above,  we  have  (a.)  the 
breastplate,  or,  as  it  is  further  named  (vers.  15,  29, 
30),  the  breastplate  of  judgment.  It  was,  like  the 
inner  curtains  of  the  tabernacle,  the  vail,  and  the 
ephod,  of  “cunning  work.”  The  breastplate  was 
originally  2 sjwtus  long,  and  1 span  broad,  but 
when  doubled  it  was  square,  the  shape  in  which  it 
was  worn.  It  was  fastened  at  the  top  by  rings 
and  chains  of  wreathen  gold  to  the  two  onyx  stones 
on  the  shoulders,  and  beneath  with  two  other  rings 
and  a lace  of  blue  to  two  corresponding  rings  in 
the  ephod,  to  keep  it  fixed  in  its  place,  above  the 
curious  girdle.  But  the  most  remarkable  and  most 
important  part  of  this  breastplate  were  the  12  pre- 
cious stones,  set  in  4 rows,  3 in  a row,  thus  corre- 
sponding to  the  12  tribes,  and  divided  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  camps  were;  each  stone  having 
the  name  of  one  of  the  children  of  Israel  engraved 
upon  it.  According  to  the  LXX.  and  Josephus, 
and  in  accordance  with  the  language  of  Scripture, 
it  was  these  stones  which  constituted  the  Urim  and 
Thummim.  [UrtlM  and  THUMH1M.]  The  addition 
of  precious  stones  and  costly  ornaments  expresses 
glory  beyond  simple  justification  (comp.  Is.  lxii.  3 ; 
Rev.  xxi.  11,  12-21).  But,  moreover,  the  high- 
priest  being  a representative  personage,  the  fortunes 
of  the  whole  people  would  most  properly  be  indic- 
ated in  his  person.  A striking  instance  of  this,  in 
connexion  too  with  symbolical  dress,  is  to  be  found 
in  Zech.  iii.  It  seems  to  be  sufficiently  obvious 
that  the  breastplate  of  righteousness  or  judgment, 
resplendent  with  the  same  precious  stones  which 
symbolize  the  glory  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  and  on 
which  were  engraved  the  names  of  the  12  tribes, 
worn  bv  the  high-priest,  who  was  then  said  to  bear 
the  judgment  of  the  children  of  Israel  upon  his 
heart,  was  intended  to  express  by  symbols  the  ac- 
ceptance of  Israel  grounded  upon  the  sacrificial  func- 
tions of  the  high-priest. — (6.)  The  Ephod.  This  con- 
sisted of  two  parts,  of  which  one  covered  the  back, 
and  the  other  the  front,  e.  the  breast  aud  upper 
part  of  the  body.  These  were  clasped  together  on 
the  shoulder  with  two  large  onyx  stones,  each  having 
eugmved  on  it  6 of  the  names  of  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
It  was  further  united  by  a “curious  girdle”  of 
gold,  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  and  fine  twined  linen 
round  the  waist  [EPHOD;  Giudle], — (c.)  The 
Robe  of  the  ephod.  This  was  of  inferior  material  to 
the  ephod  itself,  being  all  of  blue  (ver.  31),  which 
implied  its  being  only  of  “ woven  work  ” (xxxix. 
22).  It  was  worn  immediately  under  the  ephod, 
and  was  longer  than  it.  The  blue  robe  had  no 
sleeves,  but  only  slits  in  the  sides  for  the  arms  to 
come  through.  It  had  a hole  for  the  head  to  pass 
through,  with  a border  round  it  of  woven  work,  to 
prevent  its  beiug  rent.  The  skirt  of  this  robe  had 
a remarkable  trimming  of  pomegranates  in  blue, 
red,  and  crimson,  with  a bell  of  gold  between  each 
pomegranate  alternately.  The  bells  were  to  give  a 
sound  when  the  high-priest  went  in  and  came  out 
of  the  Holy  Place. — (tf.)  The  mitre  or  upper  turban, 
with  its  gold  plate,  engraved  with  HOLINESS  TO 
the  Lohd,  fastened  to  it  by  a ribbon  of  blue. 
Josephus  applies  the  term  mitsnepheth  to  the  tur- 
bans of  the  common  priests  as  well,  but  says  tliat 
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in  addition  to  this,  and  sewn  on  to  the  top  of  it,  the 
high-priest  had  another  turban  of  blue;  that  besides 
this  he  had  outside  the  turban  a triple  crown  of 
gold,  consisting,  that  is,  of  3 ritns  one  above  the 
other,  .and  terminating  at  top  in  a kind  of  conical 
calyx,  like  the  inverted  calyx  of  the  herb  hyoscy- 
arnus.  Josephus  doubtless  gives  a true  account  of 
the  high-priest 's  turban  as  worn  in  his  day.  He 
also  describes  the  lamina  or  gold  plate,  which  he 
says  covered  the  forehead  of  the  high-priest. — 
(c.)  The  broidered  coot  was  a tunic  or  long  skirt  of 
linen  with  a tessellated  or  diaper  pattern,  like  the 
setting  of  a stone.  The  girdle,  also  of  linen,  was 
wound  round  the  body  several  times  from  the 
breast  downwards,  and  the  ends  hung  down  to 
the  ancles.  The  breeches  or  drawers,  of  linen, 
covered  the  loins  and  thighs;  and  the  bonnet  or 
migbauh  was  a turban  of  linen,  partially  cover- 
ing the  head,  but  not  in  the  form  of  a cone  like 
that  of  the  high-priest  when  the  mitre  was  added 
to  it.  These  four  last  were  common  to  all  priests. — 
(3.)  Aaron  luul  peculiar  functions.  To  him  alone 
it  appertained,  and  he  alone  was  permitted,  to  enter 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  which  he  did  once  a year,  on 
the  great  day  of  atonement,  when  he  sprinkled  the 
blood  of  the  sin-offering  on  the  mercy-seat,  and 
burnt  incense  within  the  vail  (Lev.  xvi.).  He  is 
said  by  the  Talmudists  not  to  have  worn  his  full 
pontifical  robes  on  this  occasion,  hut  to  have  been 
clad  entirely  in  white  linen  (Lev.  xvi.  4,  32).  It  is 
singular,  however,  that  on  the  other  hand  Josephus 
says  that  the  great  fast  day  was  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  day  in  the  year,  when  the  high-priest  wore 
all  his  robes. — (4.)  The  high-priest  had  a peculiar 
place  in  the  Law  of  the  nianslayer,  and  his  hiking 
sanctuary  in  the  cities  of  refuge.  The  manslayer 
might  not  leave  the  city  of  refuge  during  the  life- 
time of  the  existing  high-priest  who  was  anointed 
with  the  holy  oil  (Num.  xxxv.  25,  28).  It  was 
also  forbidden  to  the  high  priest  to  follow  a funeral, 
or  rend  his  clothes  for  the  dead,  according  to  the 
precedent  in  Lev.  x.  G.  The  other  respects  in 
which  the  high-priest  exercised  suj>erior  functions 
to  the  other  priests  arose  rather  from  his  position 
and  opportunities,  than  were  distinctly  attached  to 
his  office,  and  they  consequently  varied  with  the 
personal  character  and  abilities  of  the  high-priest. 
Even  that  portion  of  power  which  most  nnturally 
and  usu.ally  belonged  to  him,  the  rule  of  the  Temple, 
and  the  government  of  the  priests  and  Levites  who 
ministered  there,  did  not  invariably  fall  to  the 
share  of  the  high-priest.  The  Uabhins  speak  very 
frequently  of  one  second  in  dignity  to  the  high- 
priest,  whom  they  call  the  Sagan,  and  who  often 
acted  in  the  high-priest’s  room.  He  is  the  same 
who  in  the  0.  T.  is  called  “the  second  priest” 
(2  K.  xxiii.  4,  xxv.  18).  Thus  too  it  is  explained 
of  Annas  and  Caiaphas  (Luke  iii.  2),  that  Annas 
was  Sagan.  Ananias  is  also  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  Sagan,  acting  for  the  high-priest  (Acts 
xxiii.  2).  It  does  not  appear  by  whose  authority 
the  high-priests  were  nppoiuted  to  their  office  before 
there  were  kings  of  Israel.  But  as  we  find  it  in- 
variably done  by  the  civil  power  in  later  times,  it  is 
probable  that,  in  the  times  preceding  the  monarchy, 
it  was  by  the  ciders,  or  Sanhedrim.  It  should  he 
added,  that  the  usual  age  for  entering  upon  the 
functions  of  the  priesthood,  according  to  2 Chr.  xxxi. 
17.  is  considered  to  have  been  20  years,  though  a 
priest  or  high-priest  was  not  actually  incapacitated 
if  he  had  attained  to  puberty.  Again,  according  to 
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Lev.  xxi.,  no  one  that  had  a blemish  could  officir 
at  the  altar.— II.  Theologically.  The  theologit 
view  of  the  high-priestho<Ki  does  not  fall  within  t 
scope  of  this  Lhctionary.  It  must  suffice  therefc 
to  indicate  that  such  a view  would  embrace  t 
consideration  of  the  office,  dress,  functions,  a 
ministrations  of  the  high- priest,  considered 
typical  of  the  priesthood  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Chri 
and  as  setting  forth  under  shadows  the  trut 
which  are  openly  taught  under  the  Gospel.  Ti 
has  been  done  to  a great  extent  in  the  Epistle 
the  Hebrews.  It  would  also  embrace  all  the  moi 
and  spiritual  teaching  supposed  to  be  intended  1 
such  symbols.— III.  To  pass  to  the  historical  vie 
of  the  subject.  The  history  of  the  high-prie- 
embraces  a period  of  about  1370  years,  and  a sued 
sion  of  about  80  high-priests,  beginning  with  Aarc- 
and  ending  with  Phannias.  They  naturally  amn 
themselves  into  three  groups — (a.)  those  befo 
David ; (6.)  those  from  David  to  the  captirih 
(c.)  those  from  the  return  of  the  Babylonish  ca 
tivity  till  the  cessation  of  the  office  at  the  destru 
tion  of  Jerusalem,  (a.)  The  high-priests  of  ti 
first  group  who  are  distinctly  made  known  to  i 
as  such  are — 1.  Aaron;  2.  Eleazar;  3.  Phinehv 
4.  Eli ; 5.  Ahitub  (1  Chr.  ix.  11 ; Neh.  xi.  11 
1 Sam.  xiv.  3)  ; 6.  Ahiah  ; 7.  Ahimelech.  Phiceh. 
the  son  of  Eli,  and  father  of  Ahitub,  died  before  b 
father,  and  so  was  not  high-priest.  Of  the  abort 
the  three  first  succeeded  in  regular  order,  h'ada 
and  Abihu,  Aaron’s  eldest  sons,  having  died  in  th 
wilderness  (Lev.  x.).  But  Eli,  the  4th,  was  of  ti 
line  of  Ithamar.  What  was  the  exact  interval  bf 
tween  the  death  of  l’hinehas  and  the  accession  t 
Eli,  what  led  to  the  transference  of  the  chief  pne>l 
hood  from  the  line  of  Eleazar  to  that  of  Ithamit 
we  have  no  means  of  determining  from  Scripturt 
Josephus  asserts  that  the  father  of  Bukki — whoa 
he  calls  Joseph,  and  Abiezer,  ».  e.  Abishua— wa 
the  last  high-priest  of  Phinelias’s  line,  before  Zadok 
If  Abishua  died,  leaving  a son  or  grandson  unde 
age,  Eli,  as  head  of  the  line  of  Ithamar,  migb' 
have  become  high-priest  as  a matter  of  course. « 
he  might  have  been  appointed  by  the  elders.  I 
Ahiah  and  Ahimelech  are  not  variations  of  the  nan* 
of  the  same  person,  they  must  have  been  brothers, 
since  both  were  sons  of  Ahitub.  The  bigh-pne* 
then  before  David’s  reign  may  be  set  down 
in  number,  of  whom  seven  are  said  in  Scripture  tc 
have  been  high-priests,  and  one  by  Josephus  alow 
— (6.)  Passing  to  the  second  group,  we  begin  with 
the  unexplained  circumstance  of  there  being  two 
priests  in  the  reign  of  David,  apparently  of  nearly 
equal  authority,  viz.  Zadok  and  Abiathar  ( 1 * -v- 
xv.  11 ; 2 Sam.  vii.  17).  It  is  not  unlikely  tbit 
after  the  death  of  Ahtmelech  and  tbe  secession  el 
Abiatliar  to  David,  Saul  may  have  made  l- 
priest,  and  that  David  may  have  avoided  thi i-  : ; 
culty  of  deciding  between  the  claims  of  his  faith : 
friend  Abiathar  and  his  new  and  important  sty 
Zadok  by  appointing  them  to  a joint  pnestho*- 
the  first  place,  with  the  Ephod,  and  brim 
Thumtnim,  remaining  with  Abiathar,  who  wa-'  • 
actual  possession  of  them.  The  first  consider.-  ' 
difficulty  that  meets  us  in  the  historical  surrey  * 
the  high-priests  of  the  second  group  is  to  .ver  rtani 
who  was  high-priest  at  the  dedication  of  Solon*®* 
Temple.  Josephus  says  that  Zadok  was,  and  f 
Seder  Olam  makes  him  the  high-priest  in  the  r,  . * 
of  Solomon  ; but  1 K.  iv.  2 distinctly  asserts 
Azariah  the  sou  of  Zadok  was  priest  under  Soioffi®’ 
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and  1 Chr.  ri.  10  tells  us  of  Azariah,  “ he  it  is 
that  executed  the  priest’s  office  in  the  temple  that 
Solomon  built  in  Jerusalem,"  obviously  meaning  at 
its  first  completion.  We  can  hardly  therefore  be 
wrong  in  saying  that  Azariah  the  son  of  Ahimnaz 
was  tlie  first  high-priest  of  Solomon’s  Temple.  In 
constructing  the  list  of  the  succession  of  priests  of 
this  group,  our  method  must  be  to  compare  the 
genealogical  list  iu  1 Chr.  vi.  8-15  (A.  V.)  with 
the  notices  of  high-priests  in  the  sacred  history, 
and  with  the  list  given  by  Josephus.  Now  as  re- 
gards the  genealogy,  it  is  seen  at  once  that  there  is 
something  defective ; for  whereas  from  David  to 
Jcconiah  there  are  20  kings,  from  Zudok  to  Jehoza- 
dak  there  are  but  13  priests.  Then  again,  while 
the  pedigree  in  its  six  first  generations  from  Zadok, 
inclusive,  exactly  suits  the  history,  yet  is  there  a 
great  gap  in  the  middle;  for  between  Amariah,  the 
high-priest  in  Jehoshaphat’s  reign,  and  Shallum 
the  father  of  Hilkiah,  the  higli-priest  in  Josiah’s 
reign — an  interval  of  about  240  years — there  arc 
but  two  names,  Ahitub  and  Zadok,  and  those  liable 
to  the  utmost  suspicion  from  their  reproducing  the 
same  sequence  which  occurs  iu  the  earlier  part  of 
tiie  same  genealogy — Amariah,  Ahitub,  Zadok.  But 
the  historical  books  supply  us  with  four  or  five 
names  for  this  interval,  viz.  Jehoiada  iu  the  reigns 
of  Athaliah  and  Joash,  and  probably  still  earlier; 
Zechariah  his  son  ; Azariah  in  the  reign  of  Uzzinh  ; 
Urijah  iu  the  reign  of  Ahaz ; and  Azariah  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah.  If,  however,  in  the  genealogy 
of  1 Chr.  vi.,  Azariah  and  Hilkiah  liave  been  acci- 
dentally traosjiosed,  as  is  not  unlikely,  then  the 
Azariah  who  was  high-priest  in  Hezekiah’s  reign 
will  be  the  Azariah  of  1 Chr.  vi.  13,  14.  Putting 
the  additional  historical  names  at  four,  and  deduct- 
ing the  two  suspicious  names  from  the  genealogy, 
we  have  15  high-priests  indicated  in  Scripture  as 
contemporary  with  the  20  kings,  with  room,  how- 
ever, for  one  or  two  more  in  the  history.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  the  Sudeas  of  Josephus,  who  cor- 
responds to  Zedekiah  in  the  reign  of  Amaziah  in 
the  Seder  Olam,  and  Odeas,  who  corresponds  to 
Hoshaiah  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh,  according  to 
the  same  Jewish  chronicle,  may  really  represent 
high-pi  iests  whose  names  have  not  been  preserved 
ia  Scripture.  This  would  bring  up  the  number  to  17, 
or,  if  we  retain  Azariah  as  the  father  of  Seraiah,  to 
18,  which  agrees  nearly  with  the  20  kings.  Review- 
ing the  high-priests  of  this  second  group,  the  follow- 
ing are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents : — 

(1)  The  transfer  of  the  seat  of  worship  from  Shiloh 
in  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  to  Jerusalem  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  effected  by  David  and  consolidated  by  the 
building  of  the  magnificent  Temple  of  Solomon. 

(2)  The  organization  of  the  Temple  service  under 
the  high-priest.  (3)  The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes. 
(4)  The  overthrow  of  the  usurpation  of  Athaliah 
by  Jehoiada  the  high-priest.  (5)  The  boldness  and 
success  with  which  the  high-priest  Azariah  with- 
stood the  encroachments  of  the  king  Uzziah  upon 
the  office  and  functions  of  the  priesthood.  (6)  The 
repair  of  the  Temple  by  Jehoiada,  the  restoration 
of  the  Temple  services  by  Azariah  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  and  the  discovery  of  the  book  of  the  law 
and  the  religious  reformation  by  Hilkiah  in  the 
reign  of  Josiah.  (7)  In  all  these  great  religious 
movements,  however,  excepting  the  one  headed 
by  Jehoiada,  it  is  remarkable  how  the  civil  power 
took  the  lead.  The  prqwnderance  of  the  civil 
ever  the  ecclesiastical  power,  as  an  historical  fact, 
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in  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  although  kept  within 
bounds  by  the  hereditary  succession  of  the  high- 
priests,  seems  to  be  proved  from  these  circumstances. 
The  priests  of  this  series  ended  with  Seraiah,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  by  Nebuzar-ndan,  and  slain  at 
Riblah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  together  with  Zepha- 
niah  the  second  priest  or  Sagan,  after  the  burning 
of  the  Temple  and  the  plunder  of  all  the  sacied 
vessels  (2  K.  xx.  18).  His  son  Jchozadak  or  Jo- 
sedech  was  at  the  same  time  carried  away  captive 
(1  Chr.  vi.  15).  The  time  occupied  by  these  high- 
priests  was  about  454  years,  which  gives  an  ave- 
rage of  something  more  than  twenty-five  years  to 
each  high-priest.  It  is  remarkable  that  not  a single 
instance  is  recorded  after  the  time  of  David  of  an 
inquiry  by  Urim  and  Thummim.  The  ministry  of 
the  prophets  seems  to  have  superseded  that  of  the 
high-priests  (see  c.  g.  2 Chr.  xv.,  xviii.,  xx.  14, 
15 ; 2 K.  xix.  1,  2,  xxii.  12-14  ; Jer.  xxi.  1,  2). — 
<c.)  An  interval  of  about  fifty-two  years  elapsed 
between  the  high-priests  of  the  second  and  third 
group,  during  which  there  was  neither  Temple,  nor 
altar,  uor  ark,  nor  priest.  Jehozadak,  or  Josedech. 
as  it  is  written  in  Haggai  (i.  1,  14,  &c.),  who  should 
have  succeeded  Seraiah,  lived  and  died  a captive  at 
Babylon.  The  pontifical  office  revived  in  his  son 
Jeshua,  of  whom  such  frequent  mention  is  made' in 
Kzra  and  Nehemiah,  Haggai  aud  Zechariah,  1 Esdr. 
and  Ecclus. ; and  he  therefore  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  third  and  last  series,  honourably  distinguished 
for  his  zealous  co-operation  with  Zerubbabel  in  re- 
building the  Temple,  and  restoring  the  dilapidated 
commonwealth  of  Israel.  His  successors,  as  far 
as  the  0.  T.  guides  us,  were  Joiakim,  Eliashib, 
Joiada,  Johannn  (or  Jonathan  ),  and  Jaddua.  Jaddua 
was  high-priest  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
Jaddua  was  succeeded  by  Onias  I.,  his  son,  and  he 
again  by  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  men  of  the 
great  synagogue.  Upon  Simon’s  death,  his  son 
Onias  being  under  age,  Eleazar,  Simou’s  brother, 
succeeded  him.  The  high-priesthood  of  Eleazar 
is  memorable  as  being  that  under  which  the  LXX. 
version  of  the  Scriptures  was  made  at  Alexandria 
for  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  according  to  the  account 
of  Josephus  taken  from  Aristeas.  Viewed  in  its 
relation  to  Judaism  and  the  high-priesthood,  this 
translation  was  a sign,  and  perhaps  a helping  cause 
of  their  decay.  It  maiked  a growing  tendency  to 
Hellenise,  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Mosaic  economy.  What,  however,  for  a time  saved 
the  Jewish  institutions,  was  the  cruel  aud  impolitic 
persecution  of  Antiorhus  Epiphanes.  The  result 
was  that  after  the  high-priesthood  Lad  been  brought 
to  the  lowest  degradation  by  the  apostasy  and  crimes 
of  the  last  Onias  or  Menefaus,  the  son  of  Eleazar, 
and  after  a vacancy  of  seven  years  had  followed  the 
brief  pontificate  of  Aleimus,  his  no  less  infamous 
successor,  a new  and  glorious  succession  of  high- 
priests  arose  in  the  Asmonean  family,  who  united 
the  dignity  of  civil  rulers,  and  for  a time  of  inde- 
pendent sovereigns,  to  that  of  the  high-priesthood. 
The  Asmonean  family  were  priests  of  the  course 
of  Joiarib,  the  first  of  the  twenty- four  courses  (I 
Chr.  xxiv.  7),  whose  return  from  captivity  is  re- 
corded 1 Chr.  ix.  10 ; Neh.  xi.  10.  They  were 
proLibly  of  the  house  of  Eleazar,  though  this  can- 
not be  affirmed  with  certainty.  This  Asmonean 
dynasty  lasted  from  B.C.  153,  till  the  family  was 
damaged  by  intestine  divisions,  and  then  destroyed 
by  Herod  the  Great.  Aristobulus,  the  bust  high- 
pricst  of  his  line,  brother  of  Mariamne,  was  mui- 
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dered  by  order  of  Herod,  bis  brother-in-law,  B.C.  35. 
There  were  no  fewer  than  twenty-eight  high-priests 
from  the  reign  of  Herod  to  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple  by  Titus,  a period  of  107  years.  The 
N.  T.  introduces  U6  to  some  of  these  later,  and  oft- 
changing  high-priests,  viz.  Annas,  Caiaphas,  and 
Ananias.  Theophilus,  the  son  of  Ananus,  was  the 
high-priest  from  whom  Saul  received  letters  to  the 
synagogue  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  1, 14).  Phannias, 
the  last  high-priest,  was  appointed  by  lot  by  the 
Zealots  from  the  course  of  priests  called  by  Josephus 
Eniachim  (probably  a corrupt  reading  for  Jachim). 
The  subjoined  table  shows  the  succession  of  high- 
priests,  as  far  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  and  of  the 
contemporary  civil  rulers. 


CIVIL  KDLER.  niG  O-r  BIEST. 

Moses Aaron. 

Joshua Eleazar. 

Othnlel Pliim  has. 

Abl.shua  Al.ishua. 

Ell  Ell. 

Samuel Ahitub. 

Saul  ..  ..  A hi  jab. 

David Zaduk  and  Ablalhar. 

Solomon  Azariah. 

Abijah Johanan. 

Asa Azariah. 

Jehoshaphat  Amariab. 

Jehorara  Jehoiada. 

Ahaziah  , , 

Jeboash  Do.  and  Zecliariah. 

Amaztah  ? 

Uzzlali ..  Azariah. 

Jotham  ? 

Abaz  Ur|jah. 

Hezelciab  ..  Azariah. 

Manasseh Sballum. 

Amon , , 

Josiab Hilklub. 

Jeholaklm Azariah  ? 

ZedekUh  Seralah. 

Evil-Mcrodaeli Jehozadak. 

Zerubbabel  (Cyrus  and  Jeshua. 

Darius). 

Mordecal?  (Xerxes)  ..  ..  Joinkim. 

Ezra  and  Nehemlah  (Arta-  Eliashib. 
xerxes). 

Darius  Nothus Joiada. 


Artaxerxes  Mnemon  . . ..  Johanan. 

Alexander  the  Great . . ..  Jaddua. 

Onlas  1.  (Ptolemy  Soter,  Onias  I. 

Antigonna). 

Ptolemy  Soter Simon  the  Just 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  ..  Eleazar. 

,,  Matusseh. 

Ptolemy  Euergetes  ..  ..  Onias  11. 

I*tolemy  I’hilopator  ..  ..  Simon  II. 

Ptolemy  Epiphoues  and  Onias  HI. 

Antiochus. 

Antlocbus  Epiphancs  ..  (Joshua,  or)  Jason. 

, , . . . . . . Onias,  or  Menelaus. 

Demetrius  ..  ..  ..  Jacimus,  or  Alcimus. 

Alexander  Dalas Jonathan,  brother  of  Jndaa 

Maccabeus  (Asmonean). 

Simon  ( Asmoneon)  . . . . Simon  ( Asmoncan). 

John  Hyroanus  (Asm.)  ..  John  Hyrcanus  (Do.). 

King  Arlstobulus  (Asm.)  . . Aristobulus  (IX) ). 

Kind  Alexander  Jannaetu  Alexander  Jannaeus  (Do.). 
(Asmonean). 

Queen  Alexandra  (Asm.)  ..  Hyrcanus  II.  (Do.). 

Kina:  Arlstobulus  II.  (As-  Aristobulus  11.  (l)o.). 
moncan). 

Pompey  the  Great  and  Hyr-  Hyrcanus  II.  (Do.), 
canus,  or  rather,  towards 
the  end  of  his  pontificate. 

Anti  paler. 

Pacorus  the  Parthian  , . . . Antlgonus  (Da). 

Herod  K.  of  Judaea  ..  ..  Ananelus. 


»»  Aristobulus  (last  of  Asmo- 

ncans).  munderedby  Herod. 

. . Auanelus  restored. 

Herod  the  Great fesus,  son  of  Faneus. 

»,  Simon,  son  of  Hocthus, 

father-in-law  to  Herod. 

> • Mat  thias,  son  of  Theophilus. 
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, , Jozarus,  son  of  Simon. 

Archelaus  K.  of  Judaea  . . Eleazar. 

,,  Jesus,  son  of. Sie 

, , Jozarus  (»ecomf  time). 

Cyrenins,  governor  of  Syria,  Ananus. 

second  time. 

Valerius  Grntus,  procurator  Ishmael,  son  of  Phabt. 

of  Judea. 

, , . . . . Eleazar,  son  of  Ananus. 

, , Simon,  son  of  Ksmltli. 

Vitellius,  governor  of  Syria  Caiaphas,  called  also  J»sepi 

,,  Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus. 

t,  Theonhilus,  brother  of  J< 

nathan. 

Herod  Agrlppa Simon  Cantheras. 

,i  Matthias,  brother  of  Jom 

than,  son  of  Ananus. 

, , Elioneus,  son  of  Cantliem 

Herod,  king  of  Chalets  . . Joseph,  son  of  Camei. 

, , Ananias,  son  of  Ncbedeus. 

, , Jonathan. 

,i  I*mael.  son  of  Fabi. 

, , Joseph,  son  of  Simon. 

,i  Ananus,  son  of  Ananu*.  c 

Ananias. 

Appointed  by  the  people  . . Jesus,  son  of  Gamaliel. 

IX>.  (W hi* ton  on  li.J.  iv.  3,  Matthias,  son  ofTbeophiltt 

Chosen  by  lot  , . . . , . Phannias,  son  of  Samuel 

Hilen,  the  name  of  a city  of  Judah  allotted  wit! 
its  suburbs  to  the  priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  58). 

Hilkiah.  1.  Father  of  Eliakim  (2  K.  xviii.OT 
Is.  xxii.  20,  xxxvr.  22).  [KliaKIM.]— 2.  High-pries 
in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  4 sqq. ; 2 Chr.  xxiiv 
9 sqq. ; 1 Esdr.  i.  8).  Accordiug  to  the  geneakgi 
in  1 Chr.  vi.  13  (A.  V.)  he  was  son  of  Shalluw 
and  from  Ezr.  vii.  1,  apparently  the  ancestor  o 
Ezra  the  scribe.  His  high-priesthood  was  renders 
particularly  illustrious  by  the  great  reformatio: 
elfected  under  it  by  king  Josiah,  by  the  soleras 
Passover  kept  at  Jerusalem  in  the  18th  year  o! 
that  king’s  reign,  and  above  all  by  the  discovery 
which  he  made  of  the  book  of  the  law  of  Moses  id 
the  temple.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  Kennicctl 
is  of  opinion  that  it  was  the  original  autograph 
copy  of  the  Pentateuch  written  by  Moses  which 
Hilkiah  found,  but  his  argument  is  far  from  coc- 
ci usive.  A difficult  and  interesting  question  arses, 
What  was  the  book  found  by  Hilkiah  ? Our  means 
of  answering  this  question  seem  to  be  limited, 
(1)  to  an  examination  of  the  terms  in  which  the 
depositing  the  book  of  the  law  by  the  ark  w:u 
originally  enjoiued ; (2)  to  an  examination  of  the 
contents  of  the  book  discovered  by  Hilkiah,  tar 
as  they  transpire ; (3)  to  any  indications  which 
may  be  gathered  from  the  contemjiorary  writings 
of  Jeremiah,  or  from  any  other  poitions  of  Scrip- 
ture. A consideration  of  all  these  points  raise*  z 
strong  probability  that  the  book  in  question  wa> 
the  book  of  Deuteronomy.— 3.  A Merarite  Levite, 
son  of  Amzi  (1  Chr.  vi.  45;  hebr.  30).— 4.  An 
other  Merarite  Levite,  second  son  of  Hosah  (l  Chr. 
xxvi.  1 1).— 5.  One  of  those  who  stood  on  the  right 
hand  of  Ezra  when  he  read  the  law  to  the  peopj*- 
Doubtless  a Levite,  and  prol>ably  a priest  Neh.  viii. 
4).  He  may  be  identical  with  the  Hilkiah  who 
came  up  in  the  expedition  with  Jeshua  and  Zeruc- 
babel  (xii.  7).— 6.  A priest  of  Anathoth,  father  >' 
the  prophet  Jeremiah  (Jer.  i.  I ).— 7.  Father  1 
Gemariah,  who  was  oue  of  Zedekiah’s  envoys  to 
Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  3). 

Hil'lel,  a native  of  Pirathon  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
father  of  AliDON,  one  of  the  judges  of  Israel  (JrJg- 
xii.  13,  15). 

Hills.  The  structure  and  characteiistio  of  tue 
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hills  of  Palestine  will  be  most  conveniently  noticed 
in  the  general  description  of  the  features  of  the 
country.  But  it  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  call 
attention  here  to  the  various  Hebrew  terms  for 
which  the  word  “ hill  ” lias  been  employed  in  the 
Auth.  Version.  1.  (7 ibcah.  from  a root  which 
seems  to  have  the  force  of  curvature  or  humpish- 
nes*.  A rvord  involving  this  idea  is  peculiarly 
applicable  to  the  rounded  hills  of  Palestine.  2.  But 
our  translators  have  also  employed  the  same  English 
word  for  the  very  different  term  Jtar,  which  has  a 
much  more  extended  sense  than  yibeah,  meaning  a 
whole  district  rather  than  an  individual  eminence, 
and  to  which  our  wort!  “ mountain  ” answers  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  This  exchange  is  always  un- 
desirable, but  it  sometimes  occurs  so  as  to  confuse 
the  meaning  of  a passage  where  it  is  desirable  that 
the  topography  should  be  unmistak  cable.  For  in- 

stance, .in  Ex.  xxiv.  4,  the  “hill'’  is  the  same 
which  is  elsewhere  in  the  same  chapter  (12,  13,  18, 
kc.)  and  book,  consistently  and  accurately  rendered 
“mount”  and  “ mountain.”  The  country  of  the 
“hdls,”  in  Deut.  i.  7 ; Jc«h.  ix.  1,  x.  40,  xi.  16, 
is  the  elevated  district  of  Judah,  Benjamin  and 
Ephraim,  which  is  correctly  called  “ the  mountain  ” 
in  the  earliest  descriptions  of  Palestine  (Num.  xiii. 
29;,  and  in  many  sub>equeut  passages.  In  2 K.  i. 
9 uni  iv.  27,  the  use  of  the  word  “ hill"  obscures 
the  allusion  to  Carmel,  which  in  other  passages  of 
the  life  of  the  prophet  ( e.g . 1 Iv.  xviii.  19;  2 K. 
ir.  23;  has  the  term  “ mount”  correctly  attached 
to  it.  3.  On  one  occasion  the  word  Maaleh , better 
“ascent,”  is  rendered  “hill”  (1  Sam.  ix.  11). 
4.  In  the  N.  T.  the  word  “ hill  ” is  employed  to 
tender  the  Greek  word  fiouvis ; but  on  one  occa- 
sion it  is  used  for  Ijpos,  elsewhere  “ mountain,”  so 
as  to  ob»cure  the  connexiou  between  the  two  parts 
of  the  same  narrative  (Luke  Lx.  37). 

Kin.  [Measures.] 

Hind,  the  temule  of  the  common  stag  or  ccrcus 
ihtjji.ua.  It  is  frequently  noticed  in  the  poetical 
puts  of  Scripture  as  emblematic  of  activity  (Gen. 
xlix.  21  ; 2 Sam.  xxii.  34 ; Ps.  xviii.  33  ; Hab.  iii. 
19),  gentleness  (Prov.  v.  19),  feminine  modesty 
(Cant.  ii.  7,  iii.  5),  earnest  longing  (Ps.  xlii.  1), 
and  maternal  affection  (Jer.  xiv.  5),  Its  shyness 
and  remoteness  from  the  haunts  of  men  are  also 
alluded  to  (Job  xxxix.  1),  and  its  timidity,  causing 
it  to  cast  its  young  at  the  souud  of  thunder  (Ps. 
uix.  9). 

Hinge.  Both  ancient  Egyptian  and  modern 
Oriental  doors  were  and  are  hung  by  means  of 
pivots  turning  in  sockets  both  on  the  upper  and 
lower  sides  (IK.  vii.  50).  In  Syria,  and  especially 
the  Hainan,  there  are  manyaucient  doors  consisting 
of  stone  slabs  with  pivots  carved  out  of  the  same 
pieo?,  inserted  in  sockets  above  and  below,  and  fixed 
daring  the  building  of  the  house.  The  allusion  in 
Prov.  xxvi.  14  is  thus  clearly  explained. 

Hin'nom,  Valley  of,  otherwise  called  “the  val- 
ify  of  the  son  ” or  “ children  of  Hinnom,”  a deep 
and  narrow  ravine,  with  steep,  rocky  sides  to  the 
•>.  and  W.  of  Jerusalem,  separating  Mount  Zion  to 
the  X.  from  the  “Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,"  and  the 
•loping  rocky  plateau  of  the  “ plain  of  Kcphaim  ” to 
Hie  S.  The  earliest  mention  of  the  Valley  of  Hin- 
notn  in  the  sacred  writings  is  in  Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii. 

where  the  boundary-line  between  the  tribes  of 
Judah  and  Benjamin  is  described,  as  passing  along 
file  1^1  of  the  ravine.  On  the  southern  brow, 
overlooking  the  valley  at  its  eastern  extremity, 
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Solomon  erected  high  places  for  Molech  (IK.  xi. 
7),  whose  horrid  rites  were  revived  from  time  to 
time  in  the  same  vicinity  by  the  later  idolatrous 
kings.  Ahaz  and  Manosseh  made  their  children 
“pass  through  the  fire”  in  this  valley  (2  K.  xvi. 
3;  2 Chr.  xxviii.  3,  xxxiii.  6),  and  the  fiendish 
custom  of  infant  sacrifice  to  the  fire-gods  seems  to 
have  been  kept  up  in  Tophet,  at  its  S.E.  extremity 
for  a considerable  period  (Jer.  vii.  31  ; 2 K.  xxx. 
10).  To  put  an  end  to  these  abominations  the 
place  was  polluted  by  Josiah,  who  rendered  it  cere- 
monially unclean  by  spreading  over  it  human  bones, 
and  other  corruptions  (2  K.  xxiii.  10,  13,  14; 
2 Chr.  xxxiv.  4,  5),  from  which  time  it  appears  to 
have  become  the  common  cesspool  of  the  city,  into 
which  its  sewage  was  conducted,  to  be  carried  off 
by  the  waters  of  the  Kidron,  as  well  as  a laystall, 
where  all  its  solid  filth  was  collected.  From  its 
ceremonial  defilement,  and  from  the  detested  and 
abominable  fire  of  Molech,  if  not  from  the  supposed 
everburning  funeral  piles,  the  later  Jews  applied 
the  name  of  this  valley  Ge  Hinnom , Gehenna , to 
denote  the  place  of  eternal  torment.  The  name  by 
which  it  is  now  known  is  Wady  Jchcnnam,  or 
Wady  er  Rubeb. 

Hippopot  amus.  There  is  hardly  a doubt  that 
the  Hebrew  behemoth  describes  the  hippopotamus: 
the  word  itself  bears  the  strongest  resemblauce 
to  the  Coptic  name  pehemout,  “ the  water-ox,”  and 
at  the  same  time  expresses  in  its  Hebrew  form  the 
idea  of  a very  large  l«ast.  Though  now  no  longer 
found  iu  the  lower  Nile,  it  was  formerly  common 
there.  The  association  of  it  with  the  crocodile  in 
the  passage  in  which  it  is  described  (Job  xl.  15  ft".), 
and  most  of  the  particulars  iu  that  passage  are 
more  appropriate  to  the  hippopotamus  than  to  any 
other  animal. 

Hirah,  an  Adullamite,  the  friend  of  Judah  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  1,  12;  and  see  20). 

Hi'ram,  or  Hu'r&m.  1.  The  king  of  Tyre  who 
sent  workmen  and  materials  to  Jerusalem,  first 
(2  Sam.  v.  11,  1 Chr.  xiv.  1)  to  build  a palace  for 
David  whom  he  ever  loved  (1  K.  v.  1),  and  again 
(1  K.  v.  10,  vii.  13,  2 Chr.  14,  1C)  to  build  the 
Temple  for  Solomon,  with  whom  he  had  a treaty 
of  peace  and  commerce  (l  K.  v.  11,  12).  The 
contempt  with  which  he  received  Solomon’s  present 
of  Cabul  (1  K.  ix.  12)  does  uot  appear  to  have 
caused  any  breach  between  the  two  kings.  He 
admitted  Solomon’s  ships,  issuing  from  Joppa,  to  a 
share  in  the  profitable  trade  of  the  Mediterranean 
(1  K.  x.  22) ; and  Jewish  sailors,  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Tyrians,  were  taught  to  bring  the  gold  of 
India  (1  K.  ix.  2G)  to  Solomon’s  two  harbours  on 
the  Bed  Sea.  Dius  the  Phoenician  historian,  and 
Menander  of  Ephesus  assign  to  Hiram  a prosjierous 
reign  of  34  years;  and  relate  that  his  lather  was 
Abibal,  his  son  and  successor  Baleazar.  Others  re- 
late that  Hiram,  besides  supplying  timber  for  the 
Temple,  gave  his  daughter  iu  marriage  to  Solomon; 
-—2.  Hiram  was  the  name  of  a man  of  mixed  race 
(1  K.  vii.  13,  40),  the  principal  architect  and  en- 
gineer sent  by  king  Hiram  to  Solomon. 

Hirca  ntu,  “ a son  of  Tobias,”  who  had  a large 
treasure  placed  for  security  in  the  treasury  of  the 
temple  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  Heliodorus 
(c.  187  B.c. ; 2 Macc.  iii.  11).  The  name  appears 
simply  to  be  a local  npjiellative. 

Hit'tites,  the,  the  nation  descended  from  Cheth 
(A.  V.  “ Heth  ”),  the  second  son  of  Canaan.  Our 
first  iutroductiou  to  the  liittites  is  in  tire  time  of 
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Abraham,  when  he  bought  from  the  Bene-Cheth, 
“ Children  of  Heth,”  the  Held  and  the  cave  of 
Machpclah,  belonging  to  Ephron  the  Hittite.  They 
were  then  settled  at  the  town  which  was  after- 
wards, under  its  new  name  of  Hebron,  to  become 
one  of  the  most  famous  cities  of  Palestine,  then 
bearing  the  name  of  Kirjath-arba,  and  perhaps  also 
of  Mam  re  (Gen.  xxiii.  19,  xxv.  9).  The  propensi- 
ties ot  the  tribe  appear  at  that  time  to  have  been 
rather  commercial  than  military.  As  Ewald  well 
says,  Abraham  chose  his  allies  in  warfare  from  the  ( 
Amorites,  but  he  goes  to  the  Hittites  for  his  grave. 
But  the  tribe  was  evidently  as  yet  but  small,  not 
important  enough  to  be  noticed  beside  “ the  Ca- 
nannite  and  the  Perizzite”  who  shared  the  bulk 
of  the  land  between  them  (Gen.  xii.  6,  xiii.  7). 
Throughout  the  book  of  Exodus  the  name  of  the 
Hittites  occurs  only  in  the  usual  formula  for  the 
occupants  of  the  Promised  Land.  From  this  time 
their  quiet  habits  vanish,  and  they  take  their  part 
against  the  invader,  in  equal  alliance  with  the 
other  Canaanite  tribes  (Josh.  ix.  1,  xi.  3,  &c.). 
Henceforward  the  notices  of  the  Hittites  are  very 
few  and  faint.  We  meet  with  two  individuals, 
both  attached  to  the  person  of  David.  (1.)  “ Ahi- 
melech  the  Hittite”  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  6).  (2.)  “ Uriah 
the  Hittite,”  one  of  “the  thirty”  of  David’s  body- 
guard (2  Sam.  xxiii.  39;  1 Chr.  xi.  41).  The 
Egyptian  annals  tell  us  of  a very  powerful  con- 
federacy of  Hittites  in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes, 
with  whom  Sether  I.,  or  Scthos,  waged  war  about 
B.C.  1340,  and  whose  capital,  Ketesh,  situate  near 
Emesa,  he  conquered.  In  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
as  lately  deciphered,  there  are  frequent  references  to 
a nation  of  Khatti , whose  tenitory  also  lay  in  the 
valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  who  were  sometimes 
assisted  by  the  people  of  the  sea-coast,  probably 
the  Phoenicians.  If  the  identification  of  these 
people  with  the  Hittites  should  prove  to  be  cor- 
rect, it  affords  a clue  to  the  meaning  of  some 
passages  which  are  otheiwise  puzzling. 

Hi'vitea,  the.  The  name  is,  in  the  original, 
uniformly  found  in  the  singular  number.  In  the 
genealogical  tables  of  Genesis,  “ the  Hivitc  ” is 
named  as  one  of  the  descendants — the  sixth  in  order 
— of  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  17  ; 1 Chr. 
i.  15).  In  the  first  enumeration  of  the  nations 
who,  at  the  time  of  the  call  of  Abraham,  occupied 
the  promised  land  (Gen.  xv.  19-21),  the  Hivites 
are  omitted  from  the  Hebrew  text.  The  name  is 
also  absent  in  the  report  of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii. 
29).  Perhaps  this  is  owing  to  the  then  insignifi- 
cance of  the  Hivites.  We  first  encounter  the  actual 
people  of  the  Hivites  at  the  time  of  Jacob’s  return 
to  Canaan.  Shechem  was  then  in  their  possession, 
Hamor  the  Hivite  being  the  “ prince  of  the  land  ” 
(Gen.  xxxiv.  2).  They  were  at  this  time,  to  judge 
of  them  by  their  rulers,  a warm  and  impetuous 
people,  credulous  and  easily  deceived  by  the  crafty 
and  cruel  sons  of  Jacob.  The  narrative  further 
exhibits  them  ns  peaceful  and  commercial,  given  to 
“ trade  ” (10,  21 ),  and  to  the  acquiring  of  “ posses- 
sions” of  cattle  and  other  “wealth”  (10,  23,  28, 
29).  We  next  meet  with  the  Hivites  during  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  (Josh.  ix.  7,  xi.  19).  Their 
character  is  now  in  some  respects  materially  altered. 
They  are  still  evidently  averse  to  fighting,  but  they 
have  acquired-— possibly  by  long  experience  in  traffic 
— an  amount  of  craft  which  they  did  not  before 
possess,  and  which  enables  them  to  turn  the  tables 
on  the  Israelites  in  a highly  successful  manner 
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! (Josh.  ix.  3-27).  The  main  body  of  the  Hivitc, 
however,  were  nt  this  time  living  on  the  northern 
confines  of  western  Palestine — “ under  Hermon,  in 
I the  land  of  Mizpeh”  (Josh.  xi.  3) — “in  Mount 
| Lebanon,  from  Mount  Baal-IIermon  to  the  enter- 
| ing  in  of  Ilaraath”  (Judg.  iii.  3,  comp.  2 Sam. 
xxiv.  7). 

Hizki'ah,  an  ancestor  of  Zephaniah  the  prophet 
(Zeph.  i.  1 ). 

Hizki'jah,  according  to  the  A.  V.  a man  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nchemiah  (Nell.  x.  17). 
But  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  name  should  be 
taken  with  that  preceding  it,  as  “ Ater-Hizkijah.” 
Ho'bab.  This  name  is  found  in  two  place*  only 
(Num.  x.  29;  Judg.  iv.  11),  and  it  seems  doubtful 
whether  it  denotes  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  or 
his  son.  (1.)  In  favour  of  the  latter  are  (a.)  the 
express  statement  that  Hobab  was  “ the  son  of 
Raguel  ” (Num.  x.  29);  Raguel  or  Reuel— the 
Hebrew  word  in  both  cases  is  the  same — being 
identified  with  Jethro,  not  only  in  Ex.  ii.  18  (comp, 
iii.  1,  &c.),  but  also  by  Josephus.  (6.)  The  fact 
that  Jethro  had  some  time  previously  left  the 
Israelite  camp  to  return  to  his  own  country  (Ex. 
xviii.  27).  (2.)  In  favour  of  Hobab’s  identity  with 
Jethro  are  (a.)  the  words  of  Judg.  iv.  11;  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  this  is,  ostensibly,  of 
later  date  than  the  other,  and  altogether  a more 
casual  statement.  (6.)  Josephus  iu  speaking  of 
Raguel  remarks  that  he  **  had  lothor  (i.  e.  Jethro) 
for  a surname.”  The  Mahometan  traditions  are 
certainly  in  favour  of  the  identity  of  Hobab  with 
Jethro.  But  whether  Hobab  was  the  father-in-law 
of  Moses  or  not,  the  notice  of  him  in  Num.  x. 
29-32,  though  brief,  is  full  of  point  and  interest 
While  Jethro  is  preserved  to  us  as  the  wise  and 
practised  administrator,  Hobab  appears  as  the  ex- 
perienced Bedouin  sheikh,  to  whom  Moses  looked 
for  the  material  safety  of  his  cumbrous  caravan  in 
the  new  and  difficult  ground  before  them. 

Ho'bab,  the  place  to  which  Abraham  pursued 
the  kings  who  had  pillaged  Sodom  (Gen.  xiv.  lrj;. 
It  was  situated  “ to  the  north  of  Damascus.”  The 
Jews  of  Damascus  affirm  that  the  village  of  Jobar, 
not  far  from  Burzeh,  is  the  Hobnh  of  Scripture. 

Hod,  one  of  the  sons  of  Zophah,  among  the 
descendants  of  Asher  (l  Chr.  vii.  37). 

Hodai'ah,  son  of  Elioenai,  of  the  royal  line  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24). 

Hodaviab.  1.  A man  of  Mannsseh,  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  half-tribe  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr. 
v.  24).— 2.  A man  of  Benjamin,  son  of  Hns-senuah 
(1  Chr.  ix.  7).— 3.  A Lovite,  who  seems  to  have 
given  his  name  to  an  important  family  in  the  tube 
(Ezr.  ii.  40).  . , 

Ho'desb,  a woman  named  in  the  genealogies  o 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  viii.  9)  ns  the  wife  of  Shahiraim- 
Ho'devab,  Neh.  vii.  43.  [Hodaviab,  3.J 
Hodi'ab ; one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ezra,  a man 
of  Judah  (l  Chr.  iv.  19).  She  is  doubtless  ti* 
same  person  ns  Jehudijah  in  verse  18.  , 

Hodi’jab.  1.  A Levitc  in  the  time  of 
Nchemiah  (Neh.  viii.  7 ; and  prolwbly  nj»°  >*•  * 
x.  10).— 2.  Another  I.evite  at  the  same  tim®  • 
x.  13).— 3.  A layronn;  one  of  the  “heads 
the  people  at  the  same  time  (Neh.  x.  1^)-  . . 

Hog  lab,  the  third  of  the  five  daughters  ot 
phehad  (Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  1*» 
xvii.  3).  . n. 

Ho'ham,  king  of  Hebron  at  the  time  ot  10 
quest  of  Canaan  (Josh.  x.  3 \ 
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Holm-Tree  occurs  only  in  the  apocryphal  story 
of  Susanna  (ver.  58).  The  passage  contains  a cha- 
racteristic play  on  the  names  of  the  two  trees  men- 
tioned by  the  elders  in  their  evidence.  The  irpivos 
of  Theophrastus  and  Dioscorides  denotes,  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  the  Quercua  oxcifera.  The  Lat. 
ilex  was  applied  both  to  the  holm-oak  (Q.  ilex) 
and  to  the  Kcrmes-oak  (Q.  cocci/era). 

Holofer'nes,  or,  more  correctly,  Oloferxes, 
was,  according  to  the  book  of  Judith,  a general  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  king  of  the  Assyrians  (Jud.  ii.  4), 
who  was  slain  by  the  Jewish  heroine  Judith  during 
the  siege  of  Bethulia. 

Ho  Ion.  1.  A town  in  the  mountains  of  Judah  ; 
one  of  the  first  group,  of  which  Debir  was  appa- 
rently the  most  considerable  (Josh.  xv. 51,  xxi.  15). 
[Hilen.]— -2.  A city  of  Moab  (Jer.  xlviii.  21, 
only).  No  identification  of  it  has  yet  taken  place. 

Homam,  the  form  under  which,  in  1 Chr.  i.  39, 
in  Edomite  name  appears,  which  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  is 
given  Hemam. 

Homer.  [Measures.] 

Honey.  The  Hebrew  dibash,  in  the  first  place, 
applies  to  the  product  of  the  bee,  to  which  we  ex- 
clusively give  the  name  of  honey.  All  travellers 
agree  in  describing  Palestine  as  a land  “ flowing 
with  milk  and  honey”  (Ex.  iii.  8);  bees  being 
abundant  even  in  the  remote  parts  of  the  wilder- 
ness, where  they  deposit  their  honey  in  the  crevices 
(•{  the  rocks  or  in  hollow  trees.  In  some  parts  of 
northern  Arabia  the  hills  are  so  well  stocked  with 
beo,  that  no  sooner  are  hives  placed  tlian  they  are 
cccnpied.  In  the  second  place  the  term  dibash 
applies  to  a decoction  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  which 
is  still  called  dibs,  and  which  forms  an  article  of 
commerce  in  the  East ; it  was  this,  and  not  or- 
dinary bee-honey,  which  Jacob  sent  to  Joseph  (Gen. 
xliii.  11),  and  which  the  Tynans  purchased  from 
Palestine  (Ex.  xxvii.  17).  A third  kind  has  been 
described  by  some  writers  as  w vegetable  ” honey, 
by  which  is  meant  the  exudations  of  certain  trees 
and  shrubs,  such  as  the  Tamarix  mannifera,  found 
in  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  or  the  stunted  oaks  of 
Luristau  and  Mesopotamia.  The  honey,  which 
Jonathan  ate  in  the  wood  (1  Sam.  xiv.  25),  and 
the  “ wild  honey,”  which  supported  St.  John 
(Matt.  iii.  4),  have  been  referred  to  this  species, 
liut  it  was  probably  the  honey  of  the  wild  bees. 
A fourth  kind  is  described  by  Josephus,  as  being 
tnanufactured  from  the  juice  of  the  date. 

Hook,  Hooks.  Various  kinds  of  hooks  are 
noticed  in  the  Bible,  of  which  the  following  are 
the  mast  important.  1.  Fishing-hooks,  (Am.  iv. 
2;  Job  xli.  2 ; Is.  xix.  8;  Hub.  i.  15).  2.  Pro- 
perly a ring  (A.  V.  “ thorn,”)  placed  through  the 
mouth  of  a large  fish  and  attached  by  a cord  to  a 
stake  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  alive  in  the 
water  (Job  xli.  2);  the  word  meaning  the  cord  is 
rendered  41  hook  ’’  in  the  A.  V.  3.  A ring,  such 
in  our  country  is  placed  through  the  nose  of  a 
bull,  and  similarly  used  in  the  East  for  leading 
•bout  lions  (Ez.  xix.  4,  where  the  A.  V.  has  44  with 
chains”),  camels  and  other  animals.  A similar 
method  was  adopted  for  leading  prisoners,  as  in  the 
case  of  Manasseh,  who  was  led  with  rings  (2  Chr. 
icuii.  11  ; A.  V.  44  in  the  thorns”).  An  illustra- 
tion of  this  practice  is  found  in  a bas-relief  dis- 
covered at  Khorsabad  (I.aynrd,  ii.  376).  4.  The 
books  of  the  pillars  of  the  Tabernacle.  (Ex.  xxvi. 
32,  37,  xxvii.  10  ff.,  xxxviii.  13  ff.)  5.  A vine- 
dresser’s pruning-hook  (Is.  ii.  4,  xviii.  5 ; Mic.  iv. 
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3;  Joel  iii.  10).  6.  A flesh-hook  for  getting  up 
the  joints  of  meat  out  of  the  boiling-pot  (Ex.  xxvii. 
3;  1 Sam.  ii.  13-14).  7.  Probably  “hooks” 

used  for  the  purpose  of  hanging  up  animals  to  flay 
them  (Ez.  xl.  43). 


Hoph’ni  and  Phineas,  the  two  sons  of  Eli, 
who  fulfilled  their  hereditary  sacerdotal  duties  at 
Shiloh.  Their  brutal  rapacity  and  lust,  which 
seemed  to  acquire  fresh  violence  with  their  father’s 
increasing  years  (1  Sam.  ii.  22,  12-17),  filled  the 
people  with  disgust  and  indignation,  and  provoked 
the  curse  which  was  denounced  against  their  father’s 
house  first  by  an  unknown  prophet  (27  >36),  aud 
then  by  Samuel  (1  Sum.  iii.  11-14).  They  were 
both  cut  off  in  one  day  in  the  flower  of  their  age, 
and  the  ark  which  they  had  accompanied  to  battle 
against  the  Philistines  was  lost  on  the  same  occa- 
sion (1  Sam.  iv.  10,  11). 

Hor,  Mount.  1.  The  mountain  on  which  Aaron 
died  (Num.  xx.  25,  27).  The  word  Hor  is  re- 
garded by  the  lexicographers  as  an  archaic  form  of 
flar,  the  usual  Hebrew  term  for  44  mountain.” 
The  few  facts  given  us  in  the  Bible  regarding 
Mount  Hor  are  soon  told.  It  was  “ on  the  boundary 
line  ” (Num.  xx.  23)  or  44  at  the  edge  ” (xxxiii.  37) 
of  the  land  of  Edom.  It  was  the  halting-placc 
of  the  people  next  after  Kadesh  (xx.  22,  xxxiii.  37), 
and  they  quitted  it  for  Zalmonah  (xxxiii.  41)  iu 
the  road  to  the  Red  Sea  (xxi.  4).  It  was  during 
the  encampment  at  Kadesh  that  Aaron  was  gathered 
to  his  fathers.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  state 
that  it  is  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  great 
valley  of  the  Arabah,  the  highest  and  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  whole  range  of  the  sandstone 
mountains  of  Edom,  having  close  beneath  it  on  its 
eastern  side  the  mysterious  city  of  Petra.  The 
tradition  has  existed  from  the  earliest  date.  It  is 
now  the  Jcbcl  Ncbi-IIarim , 44  the  mountain  of  the 
Prophet  Aaron.”  Of  the  geological  formation  of 
Mount  Hor  we  have  no  very  trustworthy  accounts. 
The  general  structure  of  the  range  of  Edom,  or 
which  it  forms  the  most  prominent  feature,  is  new 
red  sandstone,  displaying  istelf  to  an  enormous 
thickness.  Mouut  Hor  itself  is  said  to  be  entirely 
sandstone,  iu  very  horizontal  strata.  Its  height, 
according  to  the  latest  measurements,  is  4800  feet 
(Eng.)  above  the  Mediterranean,  that  is  to  say  about 
1700  feet  above  the  town  of  Petra,  4000  above  the 
level  of  tire  Arabah,  and  more  than  6000  above 
the  Dead  Sea.  The  mountain  is  marked  far  and 
near  by  its  double  top,  which  rises  like  a huge 
castellated  building  from  a lower  base,  and  is  sur- 
mounted by  a circular  dome  of  the  tomb  of  Aaron, 
a distinct  white  spot  on  the  dark  red  surface  of 
the  mountain.  The  impression  received  on  the 
spot  is  that  Aaron’s  death  took  place  in  the  small 
basin  between  the  two  peaks,  aud  that  the  people 
were  stationed  either  on  the  plain  at  the  base  of  the 
peaks,  or  at  that  part  of  the  Wady  Abu- Kusheybeh 
from  which  the  top  is  commanded.  The  chief  in- 
terest of  Mount  Ilor  will  always  consist  in  the 
prospect  from  its  summit — the  last  view  of  Aaron 
— that  view  which  was  to  him  what  Pisgah  was  to 
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his  brother.— 2.  A mountain,  entirely  distinct  from 
the  preceding,  named  in  Num.  xxxiv.  7,  8,  only, 
as  one  of  the  marks  of  the  northern  boundary  of 
the  land  which  the  children  of  Israel  were  about  to 
conquer.  The  identification  of  this  mountain  has 
always  been  one  of  the  puzzles  of  Sacred  Geography. 
The  Mediterranean  was  the  western  boundary.  The 
northern  boundary  starte  1 from  the  sea ; the  first 
point  in  it  was  Mount  I It,  and  the  second  the 
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entrance  of  Hamath.  The  entrance  of  Hamath 
seems  to  have  been  determined  by  Mr.  Porter  as 
the  pass  at  Kulat  el-Husn , close  to  Hums,  the  an- 
cient Hamath— at  the  other  end  of  the  range  ot 
Lebanon.  Surely  “ Mount  Hor  ” then  can  be 
nothing  else  than  the  great  chain  of  Lebanon  itself. 
It  is  so  clearly  the  natural  northern  boundary  of 
the  country,  that  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  whole  range  is  intended  bv  the  term  Hor. 


View  ol  the  summit  of  Mount  II or.  (Prom  Labonle.) 


Ho ’ram,  king  of  Gezer  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest of  the  south-western  part  of  Palestine  (Josh, 
x.  33). 

Ho'reb.  Ex.  iii.  1,  xvii.  6,  xxxiii.  6 ; Deut.  i. 
2,  6,  19,  iv.  10,  15,  v.  2,  ix.  8,  xviii.  1G,  xxix.  1 ; 
1 K.  viii.  9,  xix.  8 ; 2 Chr.  v.  10 ; Ps.  cvi.  19 ; 
Mai.  iv.  4;  Ecclus.  xlviii.  7.  [Sinai.] 

Ho'rem,  one  of  the  fortified  places  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Naphtali ; named  w’ith  Iron  and  Migdal-el 
(Josh.  xix.  38).  Van  de  Velde  suggests  Hurah  as 
the  site  of  Horem. 

Hor  Hagid'g&d,  the  name  of  a desert  station 
where  the  Israelites  encamped  (Num.  xxxiii.  32), 
probably  the  same  as  Gudgodah  (Deut.  x.  7).  On 
the  west  side  of  the  Arabah  llobinson  has  a Wady 
Ghudaghidh , which  may  bear  the  same  meaning; 
but  ns  that  meaning  might  be  perhaps  applied  to  a 
great  number  of  localities,  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
infer  identity. 

Ho'ri  1.  A Horite,  son  of  Lotan,  the  son  of 
Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  22  ; 1 Chr.  i.  39).— 2.  In  Gen. 
xxxri.  30,  the  name  has  in  the  original  the  definite 
article  prefixed  “the  Horite;”  and  is  in  fact  pre- 
cisely the  same  word  with  that  which  in  the  pre- 
ceding verse,  and  also  in  21,  is  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  “ the  Ilorites.”— 3.  A mnu  of  Simeon ; 
father  of  Shaphat  (Num.  xiii.  5). 

Ho’ri  tea  and  Ho'rima,  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  Mount  Seir  (Gen.  xiv.  G),  and  probably  allied 
to  the  Emims  and  Iiephaims.  The  nnme  Horite 
appeara  to  have  been  derived  from  their  habits  as 
“cave-dwellers.”  Their  excavated  dwellings  are 
still  found  in  hundreds  in  the  sandstone  dills  and 
mountains  of  Edom,  and  especially  in  Petra. 

Hor’mah,  or  Zephath,  (Judg.  i.  17),  was  the 
chief  town  of  a king  of  a Canaauitish  tribe  on  the 


south  of  Palestine,  which  was  reduced  by  Joshua, 
and  became  a city  of  the  territory  of  Judah  <xv. 
30  ; 1 Sam.  xxx.  30),  but  apparently  belonged  to 
Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  30). 

Horn.  I.  Literal.  (Josh.  vi.  4,  5;  comp. 
Ex.  xix.  13 ; 1 Sam.  xvi.  1,13;  1 K.  i.  39 ; Job 
xlii.  14.) — Two  purposes  are  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures  to  which  the  horn  seems  to  have  been 
applied.  Trumpets  were  probably  at  first  merely 
horns  perforated  at  the  tip,  such  as  are  still  used 
upon  mountain-farms  for  calling  home  the  la- 
bourers at  meal-time.  The  word  horn  is  also 
applied  to  a flask,  or  vessel  made  of  horn,  con- 
taining oil  (1  Sam,  xvi.  1,  13;  1 K.  i.  39),  or 
used  as  a kind  of  toilet-bottle,  filled  with  the  pre- 
paration of  antimony  with  which  women  tinged 
their  eye-lashes.— II.  Metaphorical.  1.  From 
similarity  of  form. — To  this  use  belongs  the  appli- 
cation of  the  w’ord  horn  to  a trumpet  of  metal,  as 
already  mentioned.  The  horns  of  the  altar  (Ex. 
xxvii.  2)  are  not  supposed  to  have  been  made  cl 
horn,  but  to  have  l>een  metallic  projections  from 
the  four  corners.  The  peak  or  summit  of  a hill 
was  called  a horn  (Is.  v.  1).  2.  From  similarity 

of  position  and  use. — Two  principal  applications  ot 
this  metaphor  will  be  found — strength  and  honour. 
Of  strength  the  horn  of  the  unicorn  was  the  most 
frequent  representative  (Deut.  xxxiii.  17,  kc.i,  but 
not  always;  comp.  1 K.  xxii.  11,  where  probably 
horns  of  iron,  worn  defiantly  and  symbolically  on 
the  head,  are  intended.  Among  the  Druses  upon 
Mount  Lebanon  the  married  women  wear  silver 
horns  on  their  heads.  In  the  sense  of  honour,  the 
word  horn  stands  for  the  abstract  ( my  horn,  Jo 
xvi.  15;  all  the  horns  of  Israel , Lam.  ii-  3),  an 
so  for  the  supreme  authority.  It  also  stands  for  the 
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concrete,  whence  it  comes  to  mean  king,  kingdom 
(Dan.  viii.  2,  Stc. ; Zech.  i.  18).  Out  of  either  or 
both  of  these  two  last  metaphors  sprang  the  idea  of 

representing  g©4*  with  horns. 


Hand*  of  modern  Asiatics  ornamented  with  homi 


Hornet.  That  the  Hebrew  won!  tzir'Ah  de- 
feribes  the  hornet,  may  be  taken  for  granted  on  the 
almost  unanimous  authority  of  the  ancient  Ver- 
nons. Not  only  were  bees  exceedingly  numerous 
in  Palestine,  but  from  the  name  Zoreah  (Josh.  xv. 
33)  we  may  infer  that  hornets  in  particular  in- 
fested some  parts  of  the  country.  In  Scripture  the 
Hornet  is  referred  to  only  as  the  means  which 
Jehovah  employed  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
Caoaanites  (Ex.  xxiii.  28;  Deut.  vii.  20;  Josh, 
aiiv.  12  ; Wisd.  xii.  8).  Some  commentators 
regard  the  word  as  used  in  its  literal  sense,  but  it 
more  probably  expresses  under  a vivid  image  the 
consternation  with  which  Jehovah  would  inspire 
the  enemies  of  the  Israelites,  as  declared  in  Deut. 
ii.  25,  Josh.  ii.  1 1. 

Horonaim,  a town  of  Moab,  possibly  a sanc- 
tuary, named  with  Zoar  and  Luhith  (Is.  xv.  5; 
Jer.  xlriii.  3,  5,  34).  No  clue  is  afforded  to  its 
position,  either  by  the  notices  of  the  Bible  or  by 
mention  in  other  works.  It  seems  to  have  been 
on  an  eminence,  and  approached  by  a road  which 
H styled  the  “ way  ” (Is.  xv.  5),  or  the  *'  descent  ” 
(Jer.  xlviii.  5). 

Har  onite,  the,  the  designation  of  Sauballat 
(Xeh.  ii.  10,  19;  xiii.  28).  It  is  derived  by  Ge- 
senius  from  Horonaim. 

Horse.  The  most  striking  feature  in  the  Bib- 
lical notices  of  the  horse  is  the  exclusive  application 
of  it  to  warlike  operations  ; in  no  instance  is  that 
useful  animal  employed  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary 
locomotion  or  agriculture,  if  we  except  Is.  xxriii. 
-8,  where  we  learn  that  horses  (A.  V.  “ horse- 
men *)  were  employed  in  threshing,  not,  however, 
in  that  case  put  in  the  gears,  but  simply  driven 
about  wildly  over  the  strewed  grain.  This  remark 
will  be  found  to  be  borne  out  by  the  historical  pas- 
sages hereafter  quoted ; but  it  is  equally  striking 
in  the  poetical  parts  of  Scripture.  The  nnimated 
description  of  the  horse  in  Job  xxxix.  19-25  applies 
*olely  to  the  war-horse.  The  terras  under  which 
the  horse  is  described  in  the  Hebrew  language  are 
tonally  nis  and  pardsh.  There  is  a marked  dis- 
tinction between  the  efts  and  the  pdrash ; the 
former  were  horses  for  driving  in  the  war  chariot, 
of  a heavy  build,  the  latter  were  for  riding,  and 
particularly  for  cavalry.  This  distinction  is  not 
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observed  in  the  A.  V.  from  the  circumstance  that 
pdrash  also  signifies  horseman  ; the  correct  sense  is 
essential  in  the  following  passages — 1 K.  iv.  26, 
“forty  thousand  chariot- horses  and  twelve  thou- 
sand cavalry-horses ; ” Ez.  xxvii.  14,  “driving- 
horses  and  riding-horses;”  Joel  ii.  4,  “as  riding- 
horses,  so  shall  they  run  : ” and  Is.  xxi.  7,  “ a traiu 
of  horses  in  couples.”  In  addition  to  these  term* 
we  have  reresh  to  describe  a swift  horse,  used  for 
the  royal  post  (Esth.  viii.  10, 14)  and  similar  pur— 
poses  (IK.  iv.  28;  A.  V.  “ dromedary  ” as  also 
in  Esth.)  or  for  a rapid  journey  (Mic.  i.  13); 
ramm&c,  used  once  for  a mare  (Esth.  viii.  10); 

' and  susdh  in  Cant.  i.  9,  where  it  is  regarded  in  the 
i A.  V.  as  a collective  term,  “ company  of  hordes;’* 
it  rather  means,  according  to  the  received  punctua- 
. tion,  “my  mare,”  but  still  better,  by  n slight  alte- 
ration in  the  punctuation,  “mares.”  The  Hebrews 
m the  patriarchal  age,  as  a pastoral  race,  did  not 
, stand  in  need  of  the  services  of  the  horse,  and  for  n 
1 long  period  after  their  settlement  in  Canaan  they 
dispensed  with  it,  partly  in  consequence  of  the 
hilly  nature  of  the  country,  which  only  admitted 
of  the  use  of  chariots  in  certain  localities  (Judg.  i. 
19),  and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  prohibition 
in  Dent.  xvii.  16,  which  would  be  held  to  apply 
at  all  periods.  David  first  established  a force  of 
cavalry  and  chariots  after  the  defeat  of  Hadadczer 
(2  Sam.  viii.  4).  But  the  great  supply  of  horses 
was  subsequently  effected  by  Solomon  through  his 
connexion  with  Egypt  (l  K.  iv.  26).  Solomon 
also  established  a very  active  trade  in  horses,  which 


were  brought  by  dealers  out  of  Egypt  and  resold  at 
a profit  to  the  Hittites,  who  lived  between  Pales- 
tine and  the  Euphrates  (1  K.  x.  28,  29).  In  the 
countries  adjacent  to  Palestine,  the  use  of  the  horse 
wns  much  more  frequent.  It  was  introduced  into 
Egypt  probably  by  the  Hyksos,  as  it  is  not  repre- 
sented on  the  monuments  before  the  18th  dynasty. 
The  Jewish  kings  sought  the  assistance  of  the 
Egyptians  against  the  Assyrians  in  this  respect  < Is. 
xxxi.  1,  xxxvi.  8;  Ez.  xvii.  15).  But  the  cavaliy 
of  the  Assyrians  and  other  eastern  nations  was  re- 
garded ns  most  formidable;  the  horses  themselves 
were  highly  bred,  as  the  Assyrian  sculptures  still 
testify,  and  fully  merited  the  praise  bestowed  on 
them  by  Habakkuk  (i.  8).  With  regard  to  the 
trappings  and  management  of  the  horse  we  have 
little  information ; the  bridle  was  placed  over  the 
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horse’s  nose  (Is.  roc.  28),  and  a bit  or  curb  is  also 
mentioned  (2  K.  xix.  28 ; Ps.  xxxii.  9 ; Prov.  xxvi.  3 ; 
Is.  xxxvii.  29  ; in  the  A.  V.  it  is  incorrectly  given 
“ bridle,”  with  the  exception  of  Ps.  xxxii.).  The 
harness  of  the  Assyrian  horses  was  profusely  deco- 
rates!, the  bits  being  gilt  (1  Esdr.  iii.  6),  and  the 
bridles  adorned  with  tassels;  on  the  neck  was  a 
collar  terminating  in  a bell,  as  described  by  Zecha- 
riah  (xiv.  20).  .Saddles  were  not  used  until  a late 
period.  The  horses  were  not  shod,  and  therefore 
hoofs  as  hard  “ as  flint  ” (Is.  v.  28)  were  regarded 
as  a great  merit.  The  chariot-horses  were  covered 
with  embroidered  trappings  (Hz.  xxvii.  20).  Horses 
and  chariots  were  used  also  in  idolatrous  proces- 
sions, as  noticed  in  regard  to  the  sun  (2  Iv.  xxiii. 

n). 

Horseleach  (Heb.  ’ dlukdh ) occurs  once  only, 
viz.  Prov.  xxx.  15.  There  is  little  if  any  doubt 
that  ’alukah  denotes  some  species  of  leech,  or  rather 
is  the  generic  term  for  any  bloodsucking  annelid, 
such  as  Hirudo  (the  medicinal  leech),  Haemopis 
(the  horseleech),  Limnatis,  Trochetia , and  Aula- 
stotfui , if  all  these  genera  are  found  in  the  marshes 
and  pools  of  the  Bible-lands.  The  bloodsucking 
leeches,  such  ns  Hirudo  and  Haemopis,  were  with- 
out a doubt  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews,  and  as 
the  leech  has  been  for  ages  the  emblem  of  rapacity 
and  cruelty,  there  is  no  reason  to  question  that  this 
annelid  is  denoted  by  dliikuh.  The  Arabs  to  this 
day  denominate  the  Limnatis  Xilotica , 'alak.  As 
to  the  expression  “ two  daughters  ” it  is  figurative, 
and  is  intended  to  denote  its  bloodthirsty  propen- 
sity. 

Ho'sah,  a city  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  29),  the  next 
landmark  on  the  Itoundarv  to  Tyre. 

Ho'sah,  a Merarite  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  10), 
chosen  by  David  to  be  one  of  the  first  door- 
keepers to  the  ark  after  its  arrival  in  Jerusalem 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  38). 

Hosan'na  (“  Save,  we  pray  ”),the  cry  of  themul- 
titudesas  they  thronged  in  our  Lord’s  triumphal  pro- 
cession into  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxi.  9,  15 ; Mar.  xi.  9, 
10;  John  xii.  13).  The  Psalm  from  which  it  was 
taken,  the  118th,  was  one  with  which  they  were 
familiar  from  being  accustomed  to  recite  the  25th 
and  26th  verses  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  On 
that  occasion  the  Hallcl,  consisting  of  Psalms  cxiii. 
-cxviii.,  was  chanted  by  one  of  the  priests,  and  at 
certain  intervals  the  multitudes  joined  in  the  re- 
sponses, waving  their  branches  of  willow  and  palm, 
and  shouting  as  they  waved  them  Hallelujah,  or 
Hosanna,  or  “ 0 Lord,  I beseech  thee,  send  now 
prosperity ’’  (Ps.  cxviii.  25).  On  each  of  the 
seven  days  during  which  the  feast  lusted  the  people 
thronged  in  the  court  of  the  Temple,  and  went  in 
procession  about  the  altar,  setting  their  boughs 
bending  towards  it;  the  trumpets  sounding  as  they 
shouted  Hosanna.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  the 
Jews  iu  later  times  to  employ  the  observances  of 
this  feast,  which  was  pre-eminently  a feast  of  glad- 
ness, to  express  their  feelings  on  other  occasions  of 
rejoicing  (1  Mace.  xiii.  51  ; 2 Macc.  x.  6,  7). 

Hosea,  son  of  Beeri,  and  first  of  the  Minor  Pro- 
phets, as  they  appear  in  the  A.  V.  Time. — This 

question  must  be  settled,  as  far  ns  it  can  be  settled, 
partly  by  reference  to  the  title,  partly  by  au  inquiry 
into  the  contents  of  the  book.  For  the  beginning 
of  Hoscu’s  ministry  the  title  gives  us  the  reign  of 
Uzziah,  kiug  of  Judah,  but  limits  this  vague  de- 
finition by  reference  to  Jeroboam  II.  king  of  Israel ; 
it  therefore  yields  a date  not  later  than  u.c.  783. 
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The  pictures  of  soeinl  and  political  life  which 
Hosea  draws  so  foreibly  are  rather  applicable  to 
the  interregnum  which  followed  the  death  of  Jero- 
boam (782-772),  and  to  the  reign  of  the  succeeding 
kings.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  very  few 
of  his  prophecies  were  written  until  after  the 
death  of  Jeroboam  (783),  and  probably  the  life,  or 
rather  the  propnetic  career  of  Hosea,  extended  from 
784  to  725,  a period  of  fifty-nine  years. —/Voce. 
— There  seems  to  Ire  a general  consent  among 
commentators  that  the  prophecies  of  Hosea  were 
delivered  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel.— Tribe  and 
Parentage. — Tribe  quite  unknown.  The  Pseudo- 
Kpiphnnius,  it  is  uncertain  upon  what  ground,  as- 
signs Hosea  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  Of  his  father 
Beeri  we  know  absolutely  nothing.— Order  in  the 
Prophetic  series. — Most  ancient  and  mediaeval  in- 
terpreters make  Hosea  the  til's t of  the  prophets. 
But  by  moderns  lie  is  generally  assigned  the  third 
place.  It  is  jierliaps  more  important  to  know  that 
Hosea  must  have  been  more  or  less  contemporary 
with  Isaiah,  Amos,  Jonah,  Joel,  and  Nahum.— 
Division  of  the  Book. — It  is  easy  to  recognise  two 
great  divisions,  which,  accordingly,  have  been  gener- 
ally adopted  : (1.)  chap.  i.  to  iii,;  (2.)  iv.  to  end. 
The  subdivision  of  these  several  pails  is  a work  ot 
greater  difficulty : that  of  Eichhoru  will  be  found 
to  be  based  upon  a highly  subtle,  though  by  no 
means  precarious  criticism.  (1.)  According  to  him 
the  first  division  should  be  subdivided  into  three 
separate  poems,  each  originating  in  a distinct  aim, 
and  each  after  its  own  fashion  attempting  to 
express  the  idolatry  of  Israel  by  imagery  borrowed 
from  the  matrimonial  relation.  The  first,  and 
therefore  the  least  elaborate  of  these,  is  contained  in 
chap,  iii.,  the  second  in  i.  2-11,  the  third  in  i.  2-9, 
and  ii.  1-23.  These  three  are  progressively  elabo- 
rate developments  of  the  same  reiterated  idea. 
Chap.  i.  2-9  is  common  to  the  second  ami  thiid 
jHiems,  but  not  repeated  with  each  severally  (iv. 
273  If.).  (2.)  Attempts  have  been  made  by  \\  ells, 
Eichhom,  &c„  to  subdivide  the  second  part  of  the 
book.  These  divisions  are  made  either  according 
to  reigns  of  eontemjx*rary  kings,  or  according  to 
the  subject-matter  of  the  poem.  The  former 
course  has  been  adopted  by  Wells,  who  gets  fee, 
the  latter  by  Eichhom,  who  gets  sixteen  poems  out 
of  this  part  of  the  book.  These  prophecies  were 
probably  collected  by  Hosea  himself  towards  the 
end  of  his  career. 

Hoshai'ah.  1.  A man  who  assisted  in  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  after  it  mm 
been  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (N’eh.  xii.  32).— 2.  l‘lC 
father  of  a certain  Jezaniah,  or  Azariah,  who  war  a 
man  of  note  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xlii.  1,  xliii.  2). 

Hosh'ama,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeconiah,  or  Je- 
hoiachin,  the  last  king  of  Judah  but  one  (1  Chr.  ui. 
18).  ..  f 

Hoshe’a,  the  nineteenth,  last,  and  best  king  o 
Israel.  He  succeeded  Pekah,  whom  he  slew  in  ■> 
successful  conspiracy,  thereby  fulfilling  a propne<7 
of  Isaiah  (Is.  vii.  16).  Although  Josephus  call* 
Hoshea  n friend  of  Pekah,  we  have  no  ground I tor 
calling  tills  a treacherous  muider.  It  took  J • - 
B.c.  737,  in  the  20th  year  of  Jotham  (2  h*  *'• 
30), «.  e.,  “in  the  20th  year  after  Jotliam 
sole  king,”  for  he  only  reigned  16  years  (2  '• 1 *. 
33).  But  there  must  have  been  an  interregnum  ^ 
at  least  eight  years  before  Hoshea  canm  to 
throne,  which  was  not  till  B.C.  729,  in 
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rear  of  Ahaz  (2  K.  rrii.  1).  It  is  expressly  6ta*ed 
(2  K.  rrii.  2)  that  Hoshea  was  not  so  sinful  ns  his 
predecessors.  In  the  third  year  of  his  reign  (b.C. 
726)  Shalmaneser  cruelly  stormed  the  stroug  caves 
of  Beth-arbel  (Hos.  8.  14),  and  made  Israel  tri- 
butary (2  K.  xvii.  3)  for  three  years.  At  the  end 
of  this  period,  encouraged  perhaps  by  the  revolt  of 
Hezekiah,  Hoshea  entered  into  a secret  alliance 
with  So,  king  of  Egypt,  to  throw  off”  the  Assyrian 
yoke.  The  alliance  did  him  no  good ; it  was  re- 
vealed to  the  court  of  Nineveh  by  the  Assyrian 
psrty  in  Ephraim,  and  Hoshea  was  immediately 
seized  as  a rebellious  vassal,  shut  up  in  prison,  and 
apparently  treated  with  the  utmost  indignity  (Mic. 
v.  1).  Of  the  subsequent  fortunes  of  Hoshea  wc 
kaow  nothing. 

Hoshea.  1.  The  son  of  Nun,  t.  e.t  Joshua 
(Deut  xxxii.  44  ; and  also  in  Num.  xiii.  8,  though 
there  the  A.  V’.  has  Oshea).— 2.  Sou  of  Azaziah 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  20)  ; like  his  great  namesake,  a man 
of  Ephraim,  ruler  of  his  tribe  in  the  time  of  king 
David.— 3.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people,  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  N'ehemiah  (N'eh.  x.  23). 

Hospitality.  Hospitality  was  regarded  by  most 
nations  of  the  ancient  world  as  one  of  the  chief  vir- 
tues, and  especially  by  peoples  of  the  Shemitic  stock  ; 
but  that  it  was  not  characteristic  of  these  alone 
u amply  shown  by  the  usages  of  the  Greeks  and 
even  tke  Romans.  Among  the  Arabs  we  find  the 
best  illustrations  of  the  old  Bible  narratives,  and 
among  them  see  traits  that  might  beseem  their 
ancestor  Abraham.  The  laws  respecting  strangers 
(Ler.  xix.  33,  34)  and  the  poor  (Lev.  xxv.  14 
sap;  Deut.  xv.  7),  and  concerning  redemption 
(Lev.  xxv  . 23  seqq.j,  &c.,  are  framed  in  accordance 
with  the  -spirit  of  hospitality ; and  the  strength  of 
the  national  feeling  regarding  it  is  shown  in  the 
incidental  mentions  of  its  practice.  In  the  Law, 
compassion  to  strangers  is  constantly  enforced  by 
the  words,  “ for  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of 
Egypt”  (Lev.  xix.  34).  And  before  the  Law, 
Abraham’s  entertainment  of  the  angels  (Gen.  xviii. 
1 «qq.),  and  Lot’s  (xix.  1),  are  in  exact  agreement 
with  its  precepts,  and  with  modern  usage  (comp. 
Ex.  ii.  20;  Judg.  xiii.  15,  xix.  17,  20,  21).  In 
the  N.  T.  hospitality  is  yet  more  markedly  en- 
joined ; and  in  the  more  civilised  state  of  society 
which  then  prevailed,  its  exercise  became  more  a 
social  virtue  than  a necessity  of  patriarchal  life. 
The  good  Samaritan  stands  for  all  ages  as  an 
example  of  Christian  hospitality,  embodying  the 
command  to  love  one’s  neighbour  as  himself.  The 
neglect  of  Christ  is  symbolised  by  inhospitality  to 
onr  neighbours  (Matt.  xxv.  43).  The  Apostles 
urged  the  church  to  " follow  after  hospitality  ” 
(Rom.  xii.  13;  cf.  1 Tim.  v.  10);  to  remember 
Abraham’s  example  (Heb.  xiii.  2) ; to  “ use  hospi- 
tality one  to  another  without  grudging  ” ( 1 Pet. 
iv.  9) ; while  a bishop  must  be  a “ lover  of  hos- 
pitality ” (Tit.  i.  8,  cf.  1 Tim.  iii.  2).  The  prac- 
tice of  the  early  Christians  was  iu  accord  with 
these  precept*.  They  had  all  things  in  common, 
and  their  hospitality  was  a characteristic  of  their 
klief.  Such  having  been  the  usage  of  Biblical 
times,  it  is  in  the  next  place  important  to  remark 
how  hospitality  was  shown.  In  the  patriarchal 
ages  we  may  take  Abraham's  example  as  the  mast 
fitting,  as  we  have  of  it  the  fullest  account. 
“Hospitality,”  says  Mr.  Lane,  “is  a virtue  for 
which  the  natives  of  the  East  in  general  are  highly 
and  deservedly  admired  ; and  the  people  of  Egypt 
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are  well  entitled  to  commendation  on  this  account. 

. . . There  are  very  few  persons  here  who 

would  think  of  sitting  down  to  a meal,  if  there  was 
a stranger  in  the  house,  without  inviting  him  to 
partake  of  it,  unless  the  latter  were  a menial,  in 
which  case  he  would  be  invited  to  eat  with  the 
servants.  . . . The  account  of  Abraham’s 

entertaining  the  three  angels,  related  in  the  Bible, 
presents  a perfect  picture  of  the  manner  in  which  a 
modern  Bedawee  sheykh  receives  travellers  arriving 
at  his  encampment.  He  immediately  orders  his 
wife  or  women  to  make  bread,  slaughters  a sheep 
or  some  other  animal,  and  dresses  it  in  haste,  and 
bringing  milk  and  any  other  provisions  that  he 
may  have  ready  at  hand,  with  the  bread  and  the 
meat  which  he  has  dressed,  sets  them  before  his 
guests.  If  these  be  persons  of  high  rank,  he  stands 
by  them  while  they  eat,  as  Abraham  did  in  the  case 
above  alluded  to.  Most  Bedawees  will  suffer 
almost  any  injury  to  themselves  or  their  families 
rather  than  allow  their  guests  to  be  ill-treated 
while  under  their  protection.”  The  Oriental 
respect  for  the  covenant  of  bread  and  salt,  or  salt 
alone,  certainly  sprang  from  the  high  regard  in 
which  hospitality  was  held. 

Ho'thain,  a man  of  Asher;  son  of  Heber,  of 
the  family  of  Beriah  (1  Chr.  vii.  32). 

Ho 'than,  a man  of  Aroer,  father  of  Shama  and 
Jehiel  (1  Chr.  xi.  44). 

Ho’thir,  the  13th  son  of  Heman,  “the  king’s 
seer”  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  28),  and  therefore  a Koha- 
thite  Levite. 

Hour.  The  ancient  Hebrews  were  probably  un- 
acquainted with  the  division  of  the  natural  day 
into  24  parts.  The  general  distinctions  of  “ morn- 
ing, evening,  and  noonday  ” (Ps.  lv.  17)  were  suffi- 
cient for  them  at  first,  as  they  were  for  the  early 
Greeks ; afterwards  the  Hebrews  parcelled  out  the 
period  between  sunrise  and  sunset  into  a series  of 
minute  divisions  distinguished  by  the  sun’s  course. 
The  early  Jews  appear  to  have  divided  the  day 
into  four  parts  (Neh.  ix.  3),  and  the  night  iuto 
three  watches  (Judg.  vii.  19),  and  even  in  the 
N.  T.  we  find  a trace  of  this  division  in  Matt.  xx. 
1-5.  The  Greeks  adopted  the  division  of  the  day 
into  12  hours  from  the  Babylonians.  At  what 
period  the  Jews  became  first  acquainted  with  this 
way  of  reckoning  time  is  unknown,  but  it  is  gene- 
rally supposed  that  they  too  learut  it  from  the 
Babylonians  during  the  captivity.  In  whatever 
way  originated,  it  was  known  to  the  Egyptians  at  a 
very  early  period.  They  had  12  hours  of  the  day 
and  of  the  night.  There  are  two  kinds  of  hours, 
viz.  (1.)  the  astronomical  or  equinoctial  hour,  i.  e.y 
the  24th  part  of  a civil  day,  and  (2.)  the  natural 
hour,  i.e.,  the  12th  part  of  the  natural  day,  or  of 
the  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset.  These  are 
the  hours  meant  in  the  N.  T.,  Josephus,  and  the 
Rabbis  (John  xi,  9,  &c.),  and  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  perpetually  vary  in  length,  so  as  to 
be  very  different  at  different  times  of  the  year. 
What  horologic  contrivances  the  Jews  possessed  iu 
the  time  of  our  Lord  is  uncertain ; but  we  may 
safely  suppase  that  they  had  gnomons,  dials,  and 
clepsydrae,  all  of  which  had  long  been  known  to 
the  Persians  and  other  nations  with  whom  they 
had  come  in  contact.  For  the  purposes  of  prayer 
the  old  division  of  the  day  into  4 portions  was  con- 
tinued in  the  Temple  service,  ns  we  see  from  Acts 
ii.  15,  iii.  1,  x.  9.  . 

House,  a dwelling  in  general,  whether  literally. 
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as  house,  tent, palace,  citadel,  tomb;  derivatively  as 
tabernacle,  temple,  heaven ; or  metaphorically  as 
family.  Although  in  Oriental  language,  every  tent 
may  be  regarded  as  a house,  yet  the  distinction 
between  the  permanent  dwelling-house  and  the 
teat  must  have  taken  rise  from  the  moment  of  the 
division  of  mankind  into  dwellers  in  tents  and 
builders  of  cities,  i.  <?.,  of  permanent  habitations 
(Gen.  Iv.  17,  20  ; Is.  xxxviij,  12).  The  Hebrews 
did  not  become  dwellers  in  cities  till  trie  sojourn  in 
Egypt  and  after  the  conquest  o’f  (human  (Gen. 
xlvii.  3 ; Ex.  xii.  7 : Heb.  xi.  9),  while  the 
Chnaanitea  as  well  as  the  Assyrians  were  from  an 
earlier  period  builders  and  inhabitants  of  cities,  and 
* it  was  into  the  houses  and  cities  built  by  the  former 
that  the  Hebrews  entered  to  bike  possession  after 
the  conquest  (Gen,  x.  11,  19,  x;x.  1,  xxiii.  10, 
xxxiv.  20;  Num.  xi.  27  ; Dent.  vi.  10,  11).  Tin? 
houses  of  the  rural  poor  in  Egypt,  as  well  us  in 
most  parts  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  are  for  tire 
moat  pari  mere  huts  of  mud,  or  sunburnt  bricks, 
in  some  parts  of  Palestine  and  Arabia  stone  is 
osed,  and  in  certain  districts  caves  in  the  rock  are 
used  as  dwellings  (Amos  v,  11).  The  houses  are 
usually  of  one  story  only,  viz.,  the  ground  floor, 
and  sometimes  contain  only  one  apartment.  Some- 
times a small  court  for  the  cattle  is  attached ; and 
in  some  cases  the  cattle  are  housed  in  the  same 
building,  or  the  people  live  on  a raised  platform, 
and  the  rattle  round  them  on  the  ground  (1  Sam. 
xxviii.  24).  The  windows  are  small  apertures  high 
up  in  the  walls,  sometimes  grated  with  wood.  The 
root's  are  commonly  but  not  always  flat,  and  are 
usually  formed  of  a plaster  of  mud  and  straw'  kid 
upon  boughs  or  rafters;  and  upon  the  flat  roofs, 
teats,  or  *•  booths  ” of  boughs  or  rushes  are  often 
raised  to  lot  used  as  sleeping-places  in  summer  The 
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difference  between  the  poorest  houses  and  those  of 
the  class  next  above  them  is  greater  than  lietween 
these  and  the  houses  of  the  first  rank.  The  pre- 
vailing plan  of  Eastern  houses  of  this  class  presents, 
os  was  the  case  in  ancient  Egypt,  a front  of  wall, 
whose  blank  and  mean  appearance  is  usually  re- 
lieved only  by  the  door  and  a few  latticed  and  pro- 
jecting window*.  Within  this  is  a court  or  courts 
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with  apartments  opening  into  them.  Over  Ute 
door  is  a projecting  window  with  a lattice  more  or 
less  elaborately  wrought,  which,  except  in  times  of 
public  celebrations,  is  usually  closed  (2  K.  is.  30). 


An  awning  is  sometimes  drawn  over  the  court,  nod 
the  floor  strewed  with  carpets  on  festive  occasions. 
The  stairs  to  the  upper  apartments  are  in  Sytia 
usually  in  a comer  of  the  court.  Around  part,  if 
not  the  whole,  of  the  court  is  a verandah,  often 
nine  or  ten  feet  deep,  over  which,  when  there  is 
more  than  one  floor,  runs  a second  gallery  of  like 
depth  with  a balustrade.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
the  lcception  room  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
court,  we  may,  in  explaining  the  circumstances  of 
the  miracle  of  the  paralytic  (Mark  ii.  3;  Luke  r. 
18),  suppose,  1.  either  that  our  Lord  was  standing 
under  the  verandah,  and  the  people  in  front  in  the 
court.  The  bear  era  of  tire  sick  man  ascended  the 
stairs  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  taking  oil'  a ]*>r- 
tion  of  the  boarded  coveiing  of  the  verandah. or 
removing  the  awning,  in  the  former  case  let  down 
the  bed  through  the  verandah  roof,  or  in  the  latter, 
down  by  tcay  of  the  roof,  and  deposited  it  before 
the  Saviour.  *2.  Another  explanation  presents  it- 
self in  considering  the  room  where  the  company 
were  assembled  as  the  {rtrtpyov,  and  the  roof 
opened  for  the  bod  to  be  the  true  roof  of  the  house. 
3.  And  one  still  more  simple  is  found  in  regarding 
the  house  as  one  of  the  rude  dwellings  now  to  be 
seen  near  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  a mere  room  1U  or  12 
feet  high  and  as  many  or  mere  square,  with  no 
opening  except  the  door.  The  roof,  used  ns  a sleep- 
ing-place, is  reached  by  a ladder  from  the  outside, 
and  the  bearers  of  the  paralytic,  unable  to  approach 
the  door,  would  thus  have  ascended  the  roof,  and 
haring  uncovered  it,  let  him  down  into  the  room 
where  our  Lord  was.  When  there  is  no  second 
floor,  but  more  than  one  court,  the  women  s apart- 
ments, hareem,  harem  or  hnram,  are  usually  >n 
the  second  court ; otherwise  they  form  a separate 
building  within  the  general  enclosure,  or  are  above 
on  the  first  floor.  When  there  is  an  upper  star', 
the  K.Tah  forms  the  most  important  apartment, 
and  thus  probably  answers  to  the  vrtpyor, 
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which  was  often  the  “ guest-chamber  ” (Luke  xxii. 
12;  Acts  i.  13,  ix.  37,  xx.  8).  The  windows 
of  the  upper  rooms  often  project  one  or  two  feet, 
aod  form  a kiosk  or  latticed  chamber.  Such  may 
hare  been  the  M chamber  in  the  wall  ” (2  lv.  iv. 
10,  11).  The  “ lattice  ” through  which  Ahaziah 
fell,  perhaps  belonged  to  an  upper  chamber  of 
this  kind  (2  K . i.  2),  as  also  the  “ third  loft,” 
from  which  Eutychus  fell  (Acts  xx.  9;  comp.  Jer. 
xxii.  13).  There  are  usually  no  special  bed-rooms 
in  Eastern  houses.  The  outer  doors  are  closed 
with  a wooden  lock,  but  iu  some  cases  the  ajiart- 
mcnts  are  divided  from  each  other  by  curtains  only. 
There  are  no  chimneys,  but  fire  is  made  when  re- 
quired with  charcoal  in  a chafing-dish  ; or  a fire 
cf  wood  might  be  kindled  in  the  open  court  of  the 
house  (Luke  xxii.  55).  Some  houses  in  Cairo  hare 
an  apartment,  open  in  front  to  the  court,  with  two 
or  more  arches,  and  a railing  ; and  n pillar  to  sup- 
port  the  wall  above.  It.  was  in  n chamber  of  this 
kind,  probably  one  of  the  Largest  size  to  be  found  iu 
a palace,  that  our  Lord  was  being  arraigned  before 
the  High-priest,  at  the  time  when  the  denial  of 
Him  by  St.  Peter  took  place.  He  “ turned  nud 


Interior  of  bouM  (harem)  In  Dainatcua. 


looked"  on  Peter  as  he  stood  by  the  fire  in  the 
court  (Luke  xxii.  56,  61 ; John  xviii.  24),  whilst 
He  himself  was  in  the  “hall  of  Judgment.”  In 
no  point  do  Oriental  domestic  hnbits  differ  more 
from  European  than  in  the  use  of  the  roof.  Its 
fiat  surface  is  made  useful  for  various  household 
purposes,  as  drying  corn,  hanging  up  linen,  and 
preparing  figs  and  raisins.  The  roofs  are  used  as 
places  of  recreation  in  the  evening,  and  often  as 
*l«ping-plnees  at  night  (2  Sam.  xi.  2,  xvi.  22  ; 
lion.  iv.  29 ; 1 Sam.  ix.  25,  26;  Job  xxvii.  18; 
Prov.  xxi.  9).  They  were  also  used  as  places  for 
devotion,  and  even  idolatrous  worship  (Jer.  xxxii. 
29,  xix.  13;  2 K.  xxiii.  12;  Zepli.  i.  5;  Acts  x. 
9).  At  the  time  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  booths 
were  erected  by  the  Jews  on  the  tops  of  their 
houses.  Protection  of  the  roof  by  |>arapets  was 
enjoined  by  the  law  (Deut.  xxii.  8).  Special  apart- 
ments were  devoted  in  larger  houses  to  winter  and 
summer  uses  (Jer.  xxxvi.  22  ; Am.  iii.  15).  The 
ivory  house  of  Aluib  was  probably  a palace  largely 
onmmented  with  inlaid  ivory.  The  circumstauce 

Samson's  pulling  down  the  house  by  means  of 
the  pillars,  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  of  the 
company  being  assembled  on  tiers  of  balconies  above 
wh  other,  supported  by  central  pillars  on  the 
basement ; when  these  were  pulled  down  the  whole 
of  tie  upper  floors  would  fall  also  (Judg.  xvi.  26). 
Cos.  D.  B. 
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Huk'kok,  a place  on  the  boundary  of  Naphtali 
(Josh.  xix.  34)  named  next  to  Aznoth-Tabor.  It 
iias  been  recovered  in  Yakut:,  a villnge  in  the 
mountains  of  Naphtali,  west  of  the  upper  end  of 
the  Sea  of  Galilee. 

Hulcok,  a name  which  in  1 Chr.  vi.  75  is  sub- 
stituted for  Helkath  in  Josh.  xxi. 

Hal,  the  second  son  of  Aram,  and  grandson  of 
Shem  (Gen.  x.  23).  The  geographical  position  of 
the  people  whom  he  represents  is  not  well  decided. 
The  strongest  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  district 
about  the  roots  of  Lebanon. 

Hol'dah,  a prophetess,  whose  husband  Shall  urn 
was  keeper  of  the  wardrobe  in  the  time  of  kiug 
Josiah.  It  was  to  her  that  Josiah  had  recourse 
when  Hilkiali  found  a book  of  the  law,  to  procure 
an  authoritative  opinion  on  it  (2  K.  xxii.  14  ; 
2 Chr.  xxxiv.  22). 

Hnm'tah,  a city  of  Judah,  one  of  those  in  the 
mown  tain-district,  the  next  to  Hebron  (Josh.  xv. 
54). 

Hunting.  The  objects  for  which  hunting  is 
practised,  indicate  the  various  conditions  of  society 
;uid  the  progress  of  civilization.  Hunting,  as  a 
matter  of  necessity,  whether  for  the  extermination 
of  dangerous  beasts,  or  for  procuring  sustenance, 
betokens  a rude  and  semi-civilized  state;  as  an 
amusement,  it  betokens  an  advanced  state.  The 
Hebrews,  as  a pastoral  and  agricultural  people, 
were  not  given  to  the  sports  of  the  field  ; the  den- 
sity of  the  population,  the  earnestness  of  their  cha- 
racter, and  the  tendency  of  their  ritual  regulations, 
particularly  those  affecting  food,  all  combined  to 
discourage  the  practice  of  hunting.  There  was  no 
lack  of  game  in  Palestine;  ou  their  entrance  into 
the  lnnd,  the  wild  beasts  were  so  numerous  as  to  be 
dangerous  (Ex.  xxiii.  29).  Some  of  the  fiercer  ani- 
mals survived  to  a late  period,  as  lions.  The  man- 
ner of  catching  these  animals  was  either  by  digging 
a pitfall,  which  was  the  usual  manner  with  the 
larger  animals,  os  the  lion  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20  ; Ez. 
xix.  4,  8) ; or  secondly  by  a trap,  which  was  set 
under  ground  (Job  xviii.  10),  in  the  run  of  the 
animal  ( Prov.  xxii.  5),  and  caught  it  by  the  leg 
Job  xviii.  9) ; or  lastly  bv  the  use  of  the  net,  of 
which  there  were  various  kinds,  as  for  the  gazelle 
(Is.  li.  20,  A.  V.  “wild  bull")  and  other  animals 
of  that  class.  Birds  formed  an  article  of  food 
among  the  Hebrews  (Lev.  xxii.  13),  and  much 
skill  was  exercised  in  catching  them.  The  follow- 
ing were  the  most  approved  methods: — (I.)  The 
trap,  which  consisted  of  two  parts,  a net,  straiued 
over  n frame,  and  a stick  to  support  it,  but  so 
placed  that  it  should  give  way  at  the  slightest 
touch  (Am.  iii.  5,  “ gin ; " Ps.  lxix.  22,  “ trap  ”). 
'2.)  The  snare  (Job  xviii.  9,  A.  V.  “ robber 
consisting  of  a cord  (Job  xviii.  10  ; comp.  Ps. 
xviii.  5,  cxvi.  3,  cxl.  5),  so  set  as  to  catch  the  bird 
by  the  Jeg.  (3.)  The  net.  (4.)  The  decoy,  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  Jer.  v.  26, *27. 

Hu'pham,  a son  of  Benjamin,  founder  of  the 
family  of  the  Hcphamites  (Num.  xxvi.  39). 

Haphamites,  the,  descendants  of  Hupham  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Num.  xxvi.  39). 

Hup’pah,  a priest  in  the  time  of  David  (l  Chr. 
xxiv.  13). 

Hap'pun,  head  of  a Benjamite  family.  According 
to  the  text  of  the  LXX.  in  Gen.,  a son  of  Bela,  blit 
1 Chr.  vii.  12,  tells  us  that  he  was  son  of  Ir,  or  Iii. 

Hur.  1.  A man  who  is  mentioned  with  Moses 
and  Aaron  on  the  occasion  of  the  battle  with  Am- 
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alck  at  Hephidim  (Ex.  xvii.  10),  when  with  Aaron 
he  stayed  up  the  hands  of  Moses  (12).  He  is  men- 
tioned again  in  xxiv.  14,  as  being,  with  Aaron,  left 
in  charge  of  the  people  by  Moses  during  his  ascent 
of  Sinai.  The  Jewish  tradition  is  that  he  was  the 
husband  of  Miriam,  and  that  he  was  identical  with 
—2.  The  grandfather  of  Bezaleel,  the  chief  artificer 
of  the  tabernacle — “son  of  Huri,  son  of  Hur — of 
the  tribe  of  Judah”  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  xxxv.  30,  xxxviii. 
22).  In  the  lists  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  in 
1 Chr.  the  pedigree  is  more  fully  preserved.  Hur 
there  appeal's  as  one  of  the  great  family  of  Pharez. 
He  was  the  son  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron,  by  a second 
wife,  Ephrath  (ii.  19,  20;  comp.  5,  also  iv.  1), 
the  first  fruit  of  the  marriage  (ii.  50,  iv.  4),  and 
the  father,  besides  Uri  (ver.  20),  of  three  sons, 
who  founded  the  towns  of  Kirjath-jearim,  Beth- 
lehem, and  Beth-gader  (51).  Hur’s  connexion  with 
Bethlehem  would  seem  to  have  been  of  a closer  na- 
ture than  with  the  others.— 3.  The  fourth  of  the  five 
kings  of  Midian,  who  were  slain  with  Balaam  after 
the  “ matter  of  Pcor  ” (Num.  xxxi.  8).  In  a later 
mention  of  them  (Josh.  xiii.  21)  they  are  called 
princes  of  Midian  and  dukes.— 4.  Father  of  Re- 
phaiah,  who  was  ruler  of  hnlf  of  the  environs  of 
Jerusalem,  and  assisted  Nehemiah  in  the  repair 
of  the  wall  (Neh.  iii.  9).— 5.  The  “ son  of  Hur*’ — 
Ben-Hur — was  commissariat  officer  for  Solomon  in 
Mount  Ephraim  (l  K.  iv.  8). 

Hura’i,  one  of  David’s  guard — Hurai  of  the  tor- 
rents of  Gash — according  to  the  list  of  1 Chr.  xi. 
32.  [Hiddai.] 

Hu  ram.  1.  A Benjamite ; son  of  Bela,  the  first- 
born of  the  patriarch  (1  Chr.  viii.  5).— 2.  The 
form  in  which  the  name  of  the  king  of  Tyre  in 
alliance  with  David  and  Solomon — and  elsewhere 
given  as  Hiram — appears  in  Chronicles  (1  Chr. 

xiv.  1 ; 2 Chr.  ii.  3,  11,  12  ; viii.  2,  18;  ix.  10, 
21).— 3.  The  same  change  occurs  in  Chronicles  in 
the  name  of  Hiram  the  artificer,  which  is  given  as 
Huram  in  the  following  places:  2 Chr.  ii.  13;  iv. 
11,  16. 

Hu “ri,  a Gadite ; father  of  Abihail  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

Husband.  [Marriage.] 

Hu'shah,  a name  which  occurs  in  the  genealogies 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  4) — “ Ezer,  father 
of  Hushah.”  It  may  perhaps  be  the  name  of  a place. 

Husha'i,  an  Archite,  ».  e.  possibly  an  inhabitant 
of  a place  caHed  Erec  (2  Sam.  xv.  32  ft.,  xvi. 
16  ff.).  He  is  called  the  “ friend  " of  David  (2  Sam. 

xv.  37) ; in  1 Chr.  xxvii.  33,  the  word  is  rendered 
“ companion.”  To  him  David  confided  the  delicate 
and  dangerous  part  of  a pretended  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  Absalom.  He  was  probably  the  father  of 
Baana  (1  K.  iv.  16). 

Hu ’sham,  one  of  the  early  kings  of  Edom  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  34,  35;  1 Chr.  i.  45,  46). 

Hu'flhathite,  the,  the  designation  of  two  of  the 
heioes  of  David’s  guard.  1.  SlBDECHAI  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  18  ; 1 Chr.  xi.  29,  xx.  4,  xxvii.  11).  Josephus, 
however,  calls  him  a Hittite.— 2.  Mebunnai  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  27)  a mere  corruption  of  Sirukchai. 

Hu' shim.  L In  Gen.  xlvi.  23,  “ the  children  of 
Dim  ” are  said  to  have  been  Hushim.  The  name  is 
plural,  os  if  of  a tribe  rather  than  an  individual.  In 
Num.  xxvi.  the  name  is  changed  to  Shuham.— 2. 
A Benjamite  (1  Chr.  vii.  12)  ; and  here  again  ap- 
parently the  plural  nature  of  the  name  is  recognized, 
and  Hushim  is  stated  to  be  “ the  sons  of  Aher.”— 
3.  One  of  lire  two  wives  of  Shahoraim  (1  Chr. 
viii  8). 
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Husks.  The  word  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  “ husks ” 
(Luke  xv.  16),  describes  really  the  fruit  of  a parti- 
cular kind  of  tree,  viz.:  the  carob  or  Ceratonia 
siliqua  of  botanists.  This  tree  is  very  commonly 
met  with  in  Syria  and  Egypt;  it  produces  pods, 
shaped  like  a horn,  varying  in  length  from  6 to  10 
inches,  and  about  a finger’s  breadth,  or  rather  more. 

Huz,  the  eldest  son  of  Nahor  and  Milcah  (Gen. 
xxii.  21). 

Huz'zab,  according  to  tire  general  opinion  of  the 
Jews,  was  the  queen  of  Nineveh  at  the  time  when 
Nahum  delivered  his  prophecy  (Nah.  ii.  7).  The 
moderns  follow  the  rendering  in  the  margin  of  our 
English  Bible — “ that  which  was  established.”  Still 
it  is  not  improbable  that  after  all  Huzzab  may  really 
be  a proper  name.  Huzzab  may  mean  “ the  Zab 
country,”  or  the  fertile  tract  east  of  the  Tigris, 
watered  by  the  upper  and  lower  Zab  riveis  {Zab 
Ala  and  Zab  Asfal),  the  A-diab-4u6  of  the  geo- 
graphers. 

Hyaena.  Authorities  are  at  variance  as  to 
whether  the  term  tzabb'a  in  Jer.  xii.  9 means  a 
“hyaena”  as  the  LXX.  has  it,  or  a “ speckled 
bird,”  as  in  the  A.  V.  The  etymological  force 
of  the  word  is  equally  adapted  to  either,  the 
hyaena  being  streaked.  The  only  other  in>tance 
in  which  it  occurs  is  as  a proper  name,  Zeboim 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  18,  “ the  valley  of  hyaenas,”  Aquila; 
Neh.  xi.  34).  The  hyaena  was  common  in  ancient 
as  in  modem  Egypt,  and  is  constantly  depicted  on 
monuments : it  must  therefore  have  teen  well 
known  to  the  Jews,  if  indeed  not  equally  common 
in  Palestine  (Ecclus.  xiii.  18). 

Hydas’pes,  a river  noticed  in  Jud.  i.  C,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  It  is  un- 
certain what  river  is  referred  to.  We  may  perhaja 
identify  it  with  the  Choaspes  of  Susiana. 

Hymenae’us,  the  name  of  a person  occurring 
twice  in  the  correspondence  between  St.  Paul  and 
Timothy ; the  first  time  classed  with  A lexandcr  ( 1 Tim. 
i.  20)  ; and  the  second  time  classed  with  PJiiletus 
(2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18).  In  the  error  with  which  he 
was  charged  he  stands  as  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Gnostics.  As  regards  the  sentence  passed  upon 
him — it  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers  of  emi- 
nence, that  the  “ delivering  to  Satan  ” is  a mere 
synonym  for  ecclesiastical  excommunication.  Such 
can  hardly  be  the  case.  As  the  Apostles  healed  all 
manner  of  bodily  infirmities,  so  they  seem  to  have 
possessed  and  exercised  the  same  power  in  inflicting 
them, — a power  far  too  perilous  to  be  continued 
when  the  manifold  exigencies  of  the  Apostolical  age 
had  passed  away  (Acts  v.  5,  10,  ix.  17,  40,  xiii. 
11).  Even  apart  from  actual  intervention  by  the 
Apostles,  bodily  visitations  are  spoken  of  in  the  case 
of  those  who  approached  the  Lord’s  Supper  unwor- 
thily (1  Cor.  xi.  30).  On  the  other  hand  Satin  was 
held  to  be  the  instrument  or  executioner  of  all  these 
visitations.  Thus,  while  the  “ delivering  to  Satan 
may  resemble  ecclesiastical  excommunication  in  some 
respects,  it  has  its  own  characteristics  likewise,  which 
show  plainly  that  one  is  not  to  be  confounded  or 
placed  on  the  same  level  with  the  other. 

Hymn.  Among  the  later  Jews  the  won!  h'/mn 
was  more  or  less  vague  in  its  application,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  used  as  occasion  should  nrise.  To 
Christians  the  Hymn  has  always  been  something 
different  from  the  Psalm;  a different  conception  in 
thought,  a different  type  in  composition.  I here  ri 
some  dispute  about  the  hymn  sung  by  our  Lord 
and  his  Apostles  on  the  occasion  of  the  Last  Supper ; 
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but  even  supposing  it  to  have  been  the  Halid,  or 
Paschal  Hymn,  consisting  of  Pss.  cxiii.-cxviii.,  it  is 
obvious  Unit  the  word  hymn  is  in  this  case  applied 
not  to  an  individual  psalm,  but  to  a number  of 
psalms  chanted  successively,  and  altogether  forming 
a kind  of  devotional  exercise  which  is  not  uuaptly 
called  a hymn,  lu  the  jail  at  Philippi,  Paul  au<! 
Silas  “sang  hymns ” (A.  V.  **  praises  ”)  unto  God, 
and  so  loud  was  their  song  that  their  fellow-pri- 
soners heard  them.  This  must  have  been  what 
we  mean  by  singing,  and  not  merely  recitation.  It 
was  in  fact  a veritable  singing  of  hymns.  • And  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  noun  hymn  is  only  used  iii 
reference  to  the  services  of  the  Greeks,  and  iu  the 
tame  passages  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the 
psalm  (Eph.  v.  19,  Col.  iii.  16),  “psalms,  and 
hymns,  and  spiritual  songs.”  It  is  worth  while 
inquiring  what  profane  models  the  Greek  hymuo- 
graphers  chose  to  work  after.  In  the  old  religion 
of  Greece  the  word  hymn  had  already  acquired  a 
sacred  and  liturgical  meaning.  The  special  forms 
of  the  Greek  hymn  were  various.  The  Homeric 
and  Orphic  hymns  were  written  in  the  epic  6ty)e, 
and  iu  hexameter  verse.  Their  metre  was  not 
adapted  for  singing.  In  the  Pindaric  hymns  we 
find  a sufficient  variety  of  metre,  and  a definite 
relation  to  music.  These  were  sung  to  the  aceom- 
panimenti<if  the  lyre;  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
they  engaged  the  attention  of  the  early  hymn- 
writers.  The  first  impulse  of  Christian  devotion 
was  to  run  into  the  moulds  ordinarily  used  by  the 
worshippers  of  the  old  religion.  In  1 Cor.  xiv.  26 
allusion  is  made  to  improcised  hymns,  which  being 
the  outburst  of  a passionate  emotion  would  pro- 
bably assume  the  dithynunbic  form.  It  was  in  the 
Latin  church  that  the  trochaic  and  iambic  metres 
became  most  deeply  rooted,  and  acquired  the  greatest 
depth  of  tone  and  grace  of  finish.  The  introduction 
of  hymns  into  the  Latin  church  is  commonly  re- 
ferred to  Ambrose.  But  it  is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  the  West  should  hnve  been  so  far  behind  the 
East:  and  it  is  more  likely  that  the  tradition  is  due 
to  the  very  marked  prominence  of  Ambrose  as  the 
greatest  of  all  the  Latin  hymnographers. 

Hyssop.  Perhaps  no  plant  mentioned  in  the 
Scripture  has  given  rise  to  greater  differences  of 
option  than  this.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the 
feet  that  in  the  LXX.  the  Greek  verawiros  is  the 
flflifonn  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  izob,  and  that 
ibis  rendering  is  endorsed  by  the  Apostle  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (ix.  19,  21),  when  speaking 
the  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Levitical  law. 
"hether,  therefore,  the  LXX.  made  use  of  the 
Greek  ucrcwros  as  the  word  most  nearly  resembling 
the  Hebrew  in  sound,  as  Stanley  suggests,  or  as  the 
true  representative  of  the  plant  indicated  by  the 
latter,  is  a point  which,  in  all  probability,  will 
never  be  decided.  Botanists  differ  widely  even  with 
regard  to  the  identification  of  the  Saauiros  of  Dios- 
corides.  The  name  has  been  given  to  the  Satiireia 
Graeca  and  the  S.  Juliana , to  neither  of  which  it 
i*  appropriate.  Kuhn  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that 
the  Hebrews  used  the  Origanum  Aejyptiacitm  in 
Egypt,  the  0.  Syriacwn  in  Palestine,  and  that  the 
hyssop  of  Dioscorides  was  the  0.  Smyrna?  inn. 
The  izob  was  used  to  sprinkle  the  doorposts  of  the 
Hnwlites  in  Egypt  with  the  blood  of  the  paschal 
lamb  (Ex.  xii.  g2);  it  was  employed  iu  the  puri- 
fication of  lepers  and  leprous  houses  (Lev.  xiv.  4, 
51),  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  red  heifer  (Num. 
***•  6).  In  consequence  of  its  detergent  qualities. 


or  from  its  being  associated  with  the  purificatory 
services,  the  Psalmist  makes  use  of  the  expression, 
“ purge  me  with  iz6b  " (Ps.  li.  7).  It  is  described 
in  1 K.  iv.  33  ns  glowing  on  or  near  walls.  Bo- 
chart  decidra  in  favour  of  marjoram,  or  some  plant 
like  it,  and  to  this  conclusion,  it  must  be  admitted, 
all  ancient  tradition  points.  The  monks  on  Jebel 
Musa  give  the  name  of  hyssop  to  a fragrant  plant 
called  ja'dth,  which  grows  in  great  quantities  on 
that  mountain.  Celsius  concludes  that  we  have  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  the  Hyssopus  officinalis. 
An  elaborate  and  interesting  paper  by  the  late  Dr. 
J.  Forbes  Hoyle,  On  the  Hyssop  of  Scripture , in 
the  Jouni.  of  the  Hoy.  .ds.  Soc.  viii.  193-212,  goes 
far  to  throw  light  upon  this  difficult  question. 
Dr.  R.,  after  a careful  investigation  of  the  subject, 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  hyssop  is  no 
other  than  the  caper-plant,  or  capparis  spinosa  of 
Linnaeus.  The  Arabic  name  of  this  plant,  asuf , 
by  which  it  is  sometimes,  though  not  commonly, 
descrilicd,  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
Hebrew.  In  the  present  state  of  the  evidence, 
however,  there  does  not  seem  sufficient  reason  for 
departing  from  the  old  intcipretation,  which  identi- 
fied the  Greek  veeunros  with  the  Hebrew  ezdb. 
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iTjhar,  one  of  the  sons  of  David  (2  Sam.  v.  15  ; 
1 Chr.  iii.  6,  xiv.  5)  born  in  Jerusalem. 

Ib'leam,  a city  of  Mannsseh,  with  villages  or 
towns  dependent  on  it  (Judg.  i.  27).  It  appears  to 
have  been  situated  in  the  territory  of  either  Issachar 
or  Asher  (Josh.  xvii.  11).  The  ascent  of  Guu  was 
“at  Ibleam”  (2  K.  ix.  27),  somewhere  near  the 
present  Jenin,  probably  to  the  north  of  it. 

Ibnei'ah,  son  of  Jehoram,  a Benjamite  (1  Chr. 
ix.  8). 

Ibni'jah,  a Benjamite  (1  Chr.  ix.  8). 

Ib'ri,  a Merarite  Levite  of  the  family  of  Jaaziah 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  27),  in  the  time  of  David. 

Ib'zan,  a native  of  Bethlehem  of  Zebulon,  who 
judged  Israel  for  seven  years  after  Jephthah  (Judg. 
xii.  8,  10).  He  had  30  sons  and  30  daughters, 
and  took  home  30  wives  for  his  sons,  and  sent  out 
his  daughters  to  as  many  husbands  abroad.  He  was 
buried  at  Bethlehem. 

Ich'abod,  the  son  of  Phinehas,  and  grandson  of 
Eli  ( 1 Sam.  iv.  21). 

Ico'nium,  the  modem  Konieh , is  situated  in  the 
western  part  of  an  extensive  plain,  on  the  central 
table- land  of  Asia  Minor,  and  not  far  to  the  north 
of  the  chain  of  Taurus.  This  level  district  was 
anciently  called  Lycaoxia.  Xenophon  reckons 
Iconium  ns  the  most  easterly  town  of  Phrygia  ; 
but  all  other  writers  speak  of  it  as  being  in  Ly- 
caonia,  of  which  it  was  practically  the  capital.  It 
was  on  the  great  line  of  communication  between 
Ephesus  and  the  western  coast  of  the  peninsula  on 
one  side,  and  Tarsus,  Antioch,  and  the  Euphrates 
on  the  other.  Iconium  was  a well  chosen  place  for 
missionary  operations  (Acts  xiv.  1,  3,  21,  22,  xvi. 
1,  2,  xviii,  23),  The  Apostle’s  first  visit  was  on 
his  first  circuit,  in  company  with  Barnabas ; and 
on  this  occasion  he  approached  it  from  Antioch  in 
Pisidia,  which  lay  to  the  west.  From  its  position  it 
could  not  fail  to  be  an  important  centre  of  Christian 
influence  in  the  early  ages  of  the  church.  In  the  de- 
clining period  of  the  Homan  empire,  Iconium  was 
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made  a colonia.  Konich  is  still  a town  of  consid- 
erable size. 

Id'&lah,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun, 
named  between  Shimron  and  Bethlehem  (Josh, 
xix.  15). 

Id'bash,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Abi-Etam, 
among  the  families  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  3). 

Id'do.  1.  The  father  of  Abinadab  (1  K.  iv.  14). 
—2.  A descendant  of  Gershom,  son  of  Levi  (1  Chr. 
vi.  21). —3.  Son  of  Zechnriah,  ruler  of  the  tribe 
of  Manasseh  east  of  Jordan  in  the  time  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  21).— 4.  A seer  whose  “visions” 
against  Jeroboam  incidentally  contained  some  of  the 
acts  of  Solomon  (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  He  appears 
to  have  written  a chronicle  or  story  relating  to  the 
life  and  reign  of  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  22),  ami  also 
a book  “ concerning  genealogies,”  in  which  the  acts 
of  Rchoboam  were  recorded  (xii.  15).  These  books 
are  lost,  but  they  may  have  formed  part  of  the 
foundation  of  the  existing  books  of  Chronicles.— 5. 
The  grandfather  of  the  prophet  Zechariah  (Zech.  i. 
1,7),  although  in  other  places  Zechariah  is  called 
“ the  son  of  Iddo”  (Ezr.  v.  1 ; vi.  14).  Iddo  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua 
(Nell.  xii.  4).— 6.  The  chief  of  those  who  assem- 
bled at  Casiphia,  at  the  time  of  the  second  caravan 
from  Babylon.  He  was  one  of  the  Nethinim  (Ezr. 
viii.  17  ; comp.  20). 

Idol,  Image.  As  no  less  than  twenty-one  different 
Hebrew  words  have  been  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
either  by  idol  or  image,  and  that  by  no  means  uni- 
formly, it  will  be  of  some  advantage  to  attempt  to 
discriminate  between  them,  and  assign,  as  nearly  as 
the  two  languages  will  allow,  the  English  equi- 
valents for  each.  But,  before  proceeding  to  the 
discussion  of  those  words  which  in  themselves  indi- 
cate the  objects  of  false  worship,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  notice  a class  of  abstract  terms,  which,  with  a 
deep  moral  significance,  express  the  degradation  as- 
sociated with  it,  and  stand  out  as  a protest  of  the 
language  jpgainst  the  enormities  of  idolatry.  Such 
are — 1.  Aven,  rendered  elsewhere  “nought,”  “ va- 
nity,” “iniquity,”  “wickedness,”  “ sorrow,”  &c., 
and  once  only  “ idol  ” (Is.  Ixvi.  3).  The  primary 
idea  of  the  root  seems  to  be  emptiness,  nothingness, 
as  of  breath  or  vapour ; and,  by  a natural  transition, 
in  a moral  sense,  wickedness  in  its  active  form  of 
mischief,  and  then,  as  the  result,  sorrow  and  trouble. 
Hence  aven  denotes  a vain,  false,  wicked  thing,  and 
expresses  at  once  the  essential  nature  of  idols, 
and  the  consequences  of  their  worship.— 2.  filil,  is 
thought  by  some  to  have  a sense  akin  to  that  of 
“ falsehood,”  and  would  therefore  much  resemble 
Aven,  as  applied  to  an  idol.  It  is  used  of  the  idols 
of  Nopli  or  Memphis  (Ez.  xxx.  13).  In  strong 
contrast  with  Jehovah  it  appears  in  Ps.  xc.  5, 
xcvii.  7.— 3.  EmAh,  “horror,”  or  “terror,”  and 
lienee  an  object  of  honor  or  terror  (Jer.  1.  38),  in 
reference  either  to  the  hideousness  of  the  idols  or  to 
the  gross  character  of  their  worship.  In  this  respect 
it  is  closely  connected  with— 4.  Miphletseth,  a 
“ fright,"  “ honor,"  applied  to  the  idol  of  Maachah, 
probably  of  wood,  which  Asa  cut  down  and  burned 
(1  K.  xv.  13;  2 Chr.  xv.  16),  and  which  was  un- 
questionably the  phallus,  the  symbol  of  the  pro- 
ductive power  of  nature  and  the  nature-goddess 
Ashera.  With  this  must  be  noticed,  though  not 
actually  rendered  “image”  or  “idol,”— 5.  Bo- 
sheth , “shame,”  or  “ shameful  thing”  (A.  V.  Jer. 
xi.  13;  Hos.  ix.  10),  applied  to  Baal  or  Baal-Peor, 
as  characterising  the  obscenity  of  his  worship.  With 
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illl  is  found  in  close  connexion— 6.  GHlulim,  also 
a tern  of  contempt,  but  of  uncertain  origin  (Ez. 
xxx.  13).  The  Rabbinical  authorities,  referring  to 
such  passages  as  Ez.  iv.  2,  Zeph.  i.  17,  have 
favoured  the  interpretation  given  in  the  margin  of 
the  A.  V.  to  Deut.  xxix.  1 7,  “ dungy  gods.”  The 
expression  is  applied,  principally  in  Ezekiel,  to  false 
gods  and  their  symbols  (Deut.  xxix.  17 ; Ez.  viii. 
10,  &c.).  It  stands  side  by  side  with  other  con- 
temptuous terms  in  Ez.  xvi.  36,  xx.  8 ; as  for  ex- 
ample sheketi,  “filth,”  “abomination”  (Ez.  viii. 
10),  and— 7.  The  cognate  shikkuts,  “ filth,”  “ im- 
purity,” especially  applied,  like  shef;ets,  to  that 
which  produced  ceremonial  uncleanness  (Ez.  xxxvii. 
23 ; Nah.  iii.  6).  As  referring  to  the  idols  them- 
selves, it  primarily  denotes  the  obscene  rites  with 
which  their  worship  was  associated,  and  heuoe,  by 
metonymy,  is  applied  both  to  the  objects  of  worship 
and  also  to  their  worshippers.  We  now  come  to 
the  consideration  of  those  words  which  more  directly 
apply  to  the  images  or  idols,  as  the  outward  sym- 
bols of  the  deity  who  was  worshipped  through  them. 
—8,  Semel,  or  seme!,  signifies  a “ likeness,"  “ sem- 
blance” (Lat.  simulacrum).  It  occurs  in  2 Chr. 
xxxiii.  7,  15  (A.  V.  “idol”);  Deut.  iv.  16 
(“  figure  ”),  and  Ez.  viii.  3,  5 (“  image  ”).— 9.  Tse- 
lem  (Ch.  id.  and  tselam ) is  by  all  lexicographers, 
ancient  and  modern,  connected  with  tsel,  “ a sha- 
dow.” It  is  the  “ image”  of  God  in  which  man 
was  created  (Gen.  i.  27 ; cf.  Wisd.  ii.  23),  distin- 
guished from  demuth,  or  “ likeness,”  as  the  “image” 
from  the  “idea”  which  it  represents,  though  it 
would  be  rash  to  insist  upon  this  distinction.  But 
whatever  abstract  term  may  best  define  the  meaning 
of  tselem,  it  is  unquestionably  used  to  denote  the 
visible  forms  of  external  objects,  and  is  applied  to 
figures  of  gold  and  silver  (1  Sam.  vi.  5;  Num. 
xxxiii.  52;  Dan.  iii.  1),  such  as  the  golden  image 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  as  well  as  to  those  painted  upon 
walls  (Ez.  xxxiii.  14).  “ Image  ’’perhaps  mostnenrlv 
represents  it  in  all  passages.  Applied  to  the  human 
countenance  (Dan.  iii.  19)  it  signifies  the  “ expres- 
sion.”—10.  TemunAh,  rendered  “ image”  in  Job  iv. 
16;  elsewhere” similitude” (Deut. i.  12),  “likeness" 
(Deut.  i.  8)  : “ form,”  or  “ shape  ” would  be  better. 
—11.  At  sab,  12.  'ctscb  (Jer.  xxii.  28),  or  13.  ’otscb 
(Is.  xl viii.  5),  “a  figure,”  all  derived  from  a root 
’ Atsab , “ to  work,”  or  “ fashion,”  are  terms  applied 
to  idols  as  expressing  that  their  origin  was  due  to 
the  labour  of  man.— 14.  Tsir,  once  only  applied  to 
an  idol  (Is.  xlv.  16).  The  word  signifies  “ a form,” 
or  “mould,”  and  hence  an  “idol.”— 15.  Mat • 
tsebdh,  anything  set  up,  a “statue”  (Gen.  xxviii. 
18,  xxxi.  45,  xxxv.  14,  15).  Such  were  the  stones 
set  up  by  Joshua  (Josh.  iv.  9)  after  the  passage  of 
the  Jordan,  and  at  Shcchem  (xxiv.  26),  and  by  Sa- 
muel, when  victorious  over  the  Philistines  (1  Sam. 
vii.  12).  When  solemnly  dedicated  they  were 
anointed  with  oil,  and  libations  were  poured  upon 
them.  The  word  is  applied  to  denote  the  obelisks 
which  stood  at  the  entrance  to  the  temple  of  the 
Sun  at  Heliopolis  (Jer.  xliii.  13).  The  Phoenicians 
consecrated  and  anointed  stones  like  that  at  Bethel, 
which  were  called,  as  some  think,  from  this  cir- 
cumstance Baetylia.  Many  such  are  said  to  have 
been  seen  on  the  Lebanon,  near  Heliopolis,  dedicated 
to  various  gods.  The  Palladium  of  Troy,  the  black 
stone  in  the  Kaaba  at  Mecca,  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  heaven  by  the  angel  Gabriel,  and  the 
stone  at  Ephesus  “ which  fell  down  from  Jupiter 
(Acts  xix.  35),  are  examples  of  the  belief,  anciently 
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so  common,  that  the  gods  sent  down  their  images 
upon  earth.  Closely  connected  with  these  “sta- 
tues” of  Baal,  whether  in  the  form  of  obelisks  or 
otherwise,  were— 16.  Chammdnirn,  rendered  in  the 
margin  of  most  passages  “ sun-images.”  The  word 
has  given  rise  to  much  discussion.  Gesenius  men- 
tions the  occurrence  of  Chomman  as  a synonym  of 
Baal  in  the  Phoenician  and  Palmyrene  inscriptions 
in  the  sense  of  “ Dominus  Solaris,”  and  its  after 
application  to  the  statues  or  columns  erected  for 
his  worship.  The  Palmyrene  inscription  at  Oxford 
has  been  thus  rendered:  “This  column  ( Cham - 
mand },  and  this  altar,  the  sons  of  Malchu,  &c.  have 
erected  and  dedicated  to  the  Sun.”  From  the  ex- 
pressions in  Ez.  vi.  4,  6,  and  Lev.  xxvi.  30,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  these  columns,  whic  h perhaps  re- 
presented a rising  flame  of  fire  and  stood  upon  the 
altar  of  Baal  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  4)  were  of  wood  or 
stone.— 17.  Mascith,  occurs  in  Lev.  xxvi.  1 ; Num. 
xxiii.  52  ; Ez.  viii.  12:  “device,”  most  nearly  suits 
all  passages  (cf.  Ps.  lxxiii.  7 ; Prov.  xviii.  11,  xxv. 
11).  The  general  opinion  appears  to  be  that  eben 
mascith,  signifies  a stone  with  figures  graven  upon 
it.  Gesenius  explains  it  as  a stone  with  the  image 
of  an  idol,  Baal  or  Astarte,  and  refers  to  his  Mon. 
Phoen.  21-24  for  others  of  similar  character.— 18. 
TciaphSm.  [Teuaphim.]  The  terms  which  follow 
Lave  regard  to  the  material  and  workmanship  of 
the  idol  rather  than  to  its  character  as  an  object  of 
worship.— 19.  Pesel,  and  20.  pcsUim,  usually 
translated  in  the  A.  V.  “ graven  or  carved  images.” 
In  two  passages  the  latter  is  ambiguously  rendered 
“quarries”  (Judg.  iii.  19,26)  following  the  Tar- 
gum,  but  there  seems  no  reason  for  departing  from 
the  ordinary  signification.  These  “ sculptured  ” 
images  were  apparently  of  wood,  iron,  or  stone,  co- 
vered with  gold  or  silver  (Deut.  vii.  25;  Is.  xxx. 
22;  Hab.  ii.  19),  the  more  costly  being  of  solid 
metal  (Is.  xl.  1 9).  The  several  stag©  of  the  process 
by  which  the  metal  or  wood  became  the  “graven 
image”  are  so  vividly  described  in  Is.  xliv.  10-20, 
that  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  that  passage, 
and  we  are  at  once  introduced  to  the  mysteries  of 
idol  manufacture,  which,  as  at  Ephesus,  “ brought 
no  small  gain  unto  the  craftsmen."— 21.  Ncscc,  or 
nisec,  and  22.  massecdh,  are  evidently  synonymous 
'Is.  xli.  29,  xlviii.  5;  Jer.  x.  14)  in  later  Hebrew, 
and  denote  a “ molten  ” image.  Massecdh  is  fre- 
quently used  in  distinction  from  pesel  or  pesUirn 
(Dcut.  xxvii.  15;  Judg.  xvii.  3,  &c.).  Among  the 
earliest  objects  of  worship,  regarded  as  symbols  of 
deity,  were,  as  has  been  said  above,  the  meteoric 
stones  which  the  ancients  believed  to  have  been  the 
images  of  the  gods  sent  down  from  heaven.  From 
these  they  transferred  their  regard  to  rough  unhewn 
blocks,  to  stone  columns  or  pillars  of  wood,  in 
which  the  divinity  worshipped  was  supposed  to 
dwell,  and  which  were  consecrated,  like  the  sacred 
stone  at  Delphi,  by  being  anointed  with  oil,  and 
crowned  with  wool  on  solemn  days.  Such  customs 
are  remarkable  illustrations  of  the  solemn  consecra- 
tion by  Jacob  of  the  stone  at  Bethel,  ns  showing 
the  religious  reverence  with  which  these  memorials 
were  regarded.  Of  the  forms  assumed  by  the  idol- 
atious  images  we  have  not  many  traces  in  the 
Bible.  Dagon,  the  fish-god  of  the  Philistines,  was 
a human  figure  terminating  in  a fish  ; and  that  the 
Syrian  deities  were  represented  in  later  times  in  a 
symbolical  human  shape  we  know  for  certainty. 
The  Hebrews  imitated  their  neighbours  in  this  re- 
*pect  as  in  others  (Is.  xliv.  13 ; Wisd.  xiii.  13). 
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When  the  process  of  adorning  the  image  was  com- 
pleted, it  was  placed  in  a temple  or  shrine  appointed 
for  it  (Epist.  Jer.  12,  19;  Wisd.  xiii.  15;  1 Cor. 
viii.  10).  From  these  temples  the  idols  were  some- 
times carried  in  procession  (Epist.  Jer.  4,  26)  on 
festival  days.  Their  priests  were  maintained  from 
the  idol  treasury,  and  feasted  upon  the  meats  which 
were  appointed  for  the  idols’  use  (Bel  and  the 
Dragon,  3,  13). 

Idolatry,  strictly  speaking,  denotes  the  worship 
of  deity  in  a visible  form,  whether  the  imnges  to 
which  homage  is  paid  are  symbolical  representations 
of  the  true  God,  or  of  the  false  divinities  which  have 
been  made  the  objects  of  w’orship  in  His  stead.— I. 
The  first  undoubted  allusion  to  idolatry  or  idolatrous 
customs  in  the  Bible  is  in  the  account  of  Kachel's 
stealing  her  father’s  teraphim  (Gen.  xxxi.  19),  a 
relic  of  the  worship  of  other  gods,  whom  the  an- 
cestors of  the  Israelites  served  “ on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  in  old  time”  (Josh.  xxiv.  2).  These  he 
consulted  as  oracles  (Gen.  xxx.  27,  A.  V.  “ learned 
by  experience  ”)  though  without  entirely  losing  sight 
of  the  God  of  Abraham  and  the  God  of  Nahor,  to 
whom  he  appealed  when  occasion  offered  (Gen.  xxxi. 
53),  while  he  was  ready,  in  the  presence  of  Jacob, 
to  acknowledge  the  benefits  conferred  upon  him  by 
Jehovah  (Gen.  xxx.  27).  Such,  indeed,  was  the 
character  of  most  of  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Israelites.  Like  the  Cuthenn  colonists  in  Samaria, 
who  “ feared  Jehovah  and  served  their  own  gods  ” 
(2  K.  xvii.  33),  they  blended  in  a strange  manner 
a theoretical  belief  in  the  true  God  with  the  external 
reverence  which,  in  different  stages  of  their  history, 
they  were  led  to  pay  to  the  idols  of  the  nations  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded.  And  this  marked 
feature  of  the  Hebrew  character  is  traceable  through- 
out the  entire  history  of  the  people.  During  their 
long  residence  in  Egypt,  the  country  of  symbolism, 
they  defiled  themselves  with  the  idols  of  the  land, 
and  it  was  long  before  the  taint  was  removed  (Josh, 
xxiv.  14;  Ez.  xx.  7).  To  these  gods  Moses,  as  the 
herald  of  Jehovah,  flung  down  the  gauntlet  of  de- 
fiance, and  the  plagues  of  Egypt  smote  their  sym- 
bols (Num.  xxxiii.  4).  Yet,  with  the  memory  of 
their  deliverance  fresh  in  their  minds,  their  leader 
absent,  the  Israelites  clamoured  for  some  visible 
shape  in  which  they  might  worship  jtheGod  who  had 
brought  them  up  out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xxxii.).  Aaron 
lent  himself  to  the  popular  cry,  and  chose  as  the 
symbol  of  deity  one  with  which  they  had  long  been 
familiar — the  calf — embodiment  of  Apis,  and  em- 
blem of  the  productive  power  of  nature.  For  a while 
the  erection  of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  establishment 
of  the  worship  which  accompanied  it,  satisfied  that 
craving  for  an  outward  sign  which  the  Israelites 
constantly  exhibited ; and  for  the  remainder  of  their 
inarch  through  the  desert,  with  the  dwelling-place 
of  Jehorah  in  their  midst,  they  did  not  again  degen- 
erate into  open  apostasy.  But  it  was  only  so  long 
as  their  contact  with  the  nations  was  of  a hostile 
character  that  this  seeming  orthodoxy  was  main- 
tained. During  the  lives  of  Joshua  and  the  elders 
who  outlived  him,  they  kept  true  to  their  allegi- 
ance ; but  the  generation  following,  who  knew  not 
Jehovah,  nor  the  works  he  had  done  for  Israel, 
swerved  from  the  plain  path  of  their  fatheis,  and 
were  caught  in  the  toils  of  the  foreigner  (Judg.  ii.). 
From  this  time  forth  their  history  becomes  little 
more  than  a chronicle  of  the  inevitable  sequence  of 
offence  and  punishment  (Judg.  ii.  12,  14).  By 
turns  each  conquering  nation  strove  to  establish  the 
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worship  of  its  national  god.  Thus  far  idolatry  is  a 
national  sin.  The  episode  of  Micah,  in  Judg.  xvii. 
iviii.,  sheds  a lurid  light  on  the  seciet  practices  of 
individuals,  who  without  formnlly  renouncing  Je- 
hovah, though  ceasing  to  recognise  Him  as  the  theo- 
cratic King  (xvii.  6 ),  linked  with  His  worship  the 
symbols  of  ancient  idolatry.  The  house  of  God,  or 
sanctuary,  which  Micah  made  in  imitation  of  that 
at  Shiloh,  was  decorated  with  an  ephod  and  teraphim 
dedicated  to  God,  and  with  a graven  and  molten 
image  consecrated  to  some  inferior  deities.  It  is  a 
significant  fact,  showing  how  deeply  rooted  in  the 
people  was  the  tendency  to  idolatry,  that  a Levite, 
who,  of  all  others,  should  have  been  most  sedulous 
to  maintain  Jehovah’s  worship  in  its  purity,  was 
found  to  assume  the  office  of  priest  to  the  images  of 
Micah ; and  that  this  Levite,  priest  afterwards  to 
the  idols  of  Pan,  was  no  other  thnn  Jonathan,  the 
son  of  Gershom,  the  son  of  Moses.  In  later  times 
the  practice  of  seciet  idolatry  was  carried  to  greater 
lengths.  Images  were  set  up  on  the  corn-floors,  in 
the  wine- vats,  and  behind  the  doors  of  private  houses 
(Is.  Ivii.  8 ; Hos.  ix.  1,  2);  and  to  cheek  this  tend- 
ency the  statute  in  Deut.  xxvii.  15  was  originally 
promulgated.  Under  Samuel’s  administration  a fast 
was  held,  and  purificatory  rites  performed,  to  mark 
the  public  renunciation  of  idolatry  (1  Sam.  vii.  3-6). 
But  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  all  this  was  forgotten. 
Each  of  his  many  foreign  wives  brought  with  her  the 
gods  of  her  own  nation;  and  the  gods  of  Ammon, 
Moab,  and  Zidon,  were  openly  worshipped.  Reho- 
boam,  the  son  of  an  Ammonite  mother,  perpetuated 
the  worst  features  of  Solomon’s  idolatry  (1  K.  xiv. 
22-24) ; and  in  his  reign  was  made  the  great  schism 
in  the  national  religion : when  Jeroboam,  fresh  from 
his  recollections  of  the  Apis  worship  of  Egypt, 
erected  golden  calves  at  Bethel  and  at  Dan,  and  by 
this  crafty  state-policy  severed  for  ever  the  kingdoms 
of  Judah  and  Israel  (1  K.  xii.  26-33).  The  suc- 
cessors of  Jeroboam  followed  in  his  steps,  till  Ahab, 
who  married  a Zidonian  princess,  at  her  instigation 
(1  K.  xxi.  25)  built  a temple  and  altar  to  Baal,  and 
revived  all  the  abominations  of  the  Amorites  (IK. 
xxi.  26).  Compared  with  the  worship  of  Baal,  the 
worship  of  the  calves  was  a venial  offence,  probably 
because  it  was  morally  less  detestable  and  also  less 
anti-national  (1  K.  xii.  28  ; 2 K.  x.  28-31).  Hence- 
forth Baal-wor:<hip  became  so  completely  identified 
with  the  northern  kingdom  that  it  is  described  as 
walking  in  the  way  or  statutes  of  the  kings  of  Israel 
(2  K.  xvi.  3,  xvii.  8),  as  distinguished  from  the  sin 
of  Jeroboam.  The  conquest  of  the  ten  tribes  by 
Shalmaneser  was  for  them  the  last  scene  of  the 
drama  of  abominations  which  had  been  enacted  un- 
interruptedly for  upwards  of  250  years.  In  the 
northern  kingdom  no  reformer  arose  to  vary  the 
long  line  of  royal  apostates:  whatever  was  effected 
in  the  way  of  reformation,  was  done  by  the  hands 
of  the  people  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1).  The  first  act  of 
Ilezckiah  on  ascending  the  thione  was  the  restora- 
tion and  purification  of  the  temple  which  had  been 
dismantled  and  closed  during  the  latter  part  of  his 
father’s  life  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  24,  xxix.  3).  The  icono- 
clastic spirit  was  not  confined  to  Judah  and  Benja- 
min, but  spread  throughout  Ephraim  and  Mnnasseh 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  1),  and  to  all  external  appearance 
idolatry  was  extirpated.  But  the  reform  extended 
little  below  the  surface  (Is.  xxix.  13).  With  the 
death  of  Josiah  ended  the  hist  effort  to  revive  among 
the  people  a purer  ritual,  if  not  a purer  faith.  The 
lamp  of  David,  which  had  long  shed  but  a strug- 
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gling  ray,  flickered  for  a while  and  then  went  out 
in  the  darkness  of  Babylouiau  captivity.  But  foreign 
exile  was  powerless  to  eradicate  the  deep  inbred 
tendency  to  idolatry.  One  of  the  first  difficulties 
with  which  Ezra  had  to  contend,  and  which 
brought  him  well  nigh  to  despair,  was  the  haste 
with  which  his  countrymen  took  them  foreign 
wives  of  the  people  of  the  land,  and  followed 
them  in  all  their  abominations  (Ezr.  ix.).  The 
conquests  of  Alexander  in  Asia  caused  Greek  in- 
fluence to  be  extensively  felt,  and  Greek  idolatry 
to  be  first  tolerated,  and  then  practised,  by  the 
Jews  (1  Macc.  i.  43-50,  54).  The  attempt  of  A n- 
tiochus  to  establish  this  form  of  worship  was  vi- 
gorously resisted  by  Mattathias  (1  Macc.  ii.  23-26). 
The  erection  of  synagogues  has  been  assigned  as  a 
reason  for  the  comparative  purity  of  the  Jewish 
worship  after  the  captivity,  while  another  cause  lias 
been  disrovered  in  the  hatred  for  images  acquired 
by  the  Jews  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Peisians. 
It  has  been  a question  much  debated  whether  the 
Israelites  were  ever  so  far  given  up  to  idolatry  as  to 
lose  all  knowledge  of  the  true  God.  It  would  be 
hard  to  assert  this  of  any  nation,  and  still  more  diffi- 
cult to  prove.  But  there  is  still  room  for  grave 
suspicion  that  among  the  masses  of  the  peojdo, 
though  the  idea  of  a supreme  Being — of  whom  the 
images  they  worshipped  were  but  the  distorted  re- 
presentatives— was  not  entirely  lost,  it  was  so  ob- 
scured as  to  be  but  dimly  apprehended  (2  Chr.  xv. 
3).— II.  The  old  religion  of  the  Shemitic  races  con- 
sisted, in  the  opinion  of  Movers,  in  the  deification  of 
the  poweis  and  laws  of  nature;  these  powers  being 
consideied  cither  as  distinct  and  independent,  or  as 
manifestations  of  one  supreme  and  aJl-ruling  being. 
In  most  instances  the  two  ideas  were  co-existent. 
The  deity  following  human  analogy,  was  conceived 
of  as  male  and  female:  the  one  representing  the 
active,  the  other  the  passive  principle  of  nature ; 
the  former  the  source  of  spiritual,  the  latter  of  phy- 
sical life.  The  sun  and  moon  were  early  selected  as 
outward  symbols  of  this  all-pervading  power,  and 
the  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  not  only  the 
most  ancient  but  the  most  prevalent  system  of  idol- 
atry. Taking  its  rise  in  the  plains  of  Chaldea,  it 
spread  through  Egypt,  Greece,  Scythia,  and  even 
Mexico  and  Ceylon  (comp.  Deut.  iv.  19,  xvii.  3; 
Job  xxxi.  26-28).  It  is  probable  that  the  Israelites 
learnt  their  first  lessons  in  sun-worship  from  the 
Egyptians,  in  whose  religious  system  that  luminary, 
as  Osiris,  held  a prominent  place.  The  Phoenicians 
worshipped  him  under  the  title  of  “ Lord  ofheaven. 
As  Molech  or  Milcom,  the  sun  was  worshipped  by 
the  Ammonites,  and  as  Chemosh  by  the  Moabites. 
The  Hadad  of  the  Syrians  is  the  same  deity.  The 
Assyrinn  Bel  or  Belus,  is  another  form  of  Baal. 
By  the  later  kings  of  Judah,  sacred  horses  and  cha- 
riots were  dedicated  to  the  sun- god,  as  by  the  Per- 
sians (2  K.  xxiii.  11).  The  moon,  worshipped  by 
the  Phoenicians  under  the  name  of  Astarte  or  Baal- 
tis,  the  passive  power  of  nature,  as  Baal  was  the 
active,  and  known  to  the  Hebrews  as  Ashtaroth  or 
Ashtoreth,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  the  Zidonians, 
appears  early  among  the  objects  of  Israelitish  idol- 
atry. But,  though  we  have  no  positive  historical 
account  of  6tar-woiship  before  the  Assyrian  period, 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  early  practised  in  a con- 
crete form  among  the  Israelites  from  the  allusions 
in  Amos  v.  26,  and  Acts  vii.  42,43.  However  this 
may  be,  Movers  contends  that  the  later  star-worship, 
introduced  by  Abaz  and  followed  by  Manasseh,  was 
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purer  a ml  more  spiritual  in  its  nature  than  the 
Israelite*- Phoenician  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
under  symbolical  forms  as  Baal  and  Asherah  ; and 
that  it  was  not  idolatry  in  the  same  sense  that  the 
latter  was,  but  of  a simply  contemplative  character. 
But  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  divine 
honours  paid  to  the  “ Queen  of  Heaven  ” (or  as 
others  render  “the  frame”  or  “structure  of  the 
heavens”)  were  equally  dissociated  from  image 
worship.  The  allusions  in  Job  xxxviii.  31,  32,  are 
too  obscure  to  allow  any  inference  to  be  drawn  as 
to  the  mysterious  influences  which  were  held  by 
the  old  astrologers  to  be  exercised  by  the  stare  over 
human  destiny,  nor  is  there  sufficient  evidence  to 
connect  them  with  anything  more  recondite  than 
the  astronomical  knowledge  of  the  period.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  poetical  figure  in  Deborah’s 
chant  of  triumph,  “ the  stare  from  their  highways 
warred  with  Sisera  ” (Judg.  v.  20).  In  the  later 
times  of  the  monarchy,  Muzzaloth,  the  planets,  or 
the  zodiacal  signs,  received,  next  to  the  sun  and 
moon,  their  shnre  of  popular  adoration  (2  K.  xxiii. 
5).  Beast-worship,  as  exemplified  in  the  calves  of 
Jeroboam  and  the  dark  hints  which  seem  to  point 
to  the  goat  of  Mendes,  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
There  is  no  actual  proof  that  the  Israelites  ever 
joined  in  the  service  of  Dagon,  the  fish-god  of  the 
Philistines,  though  Ahaziah  sent  stealthily  to  Banl- 
zebub,  tl*e  fly-god  of  Ekron  (2  K.  i.),  and  in  later 
times  thee  brazen  serpent  became  the  object  of  idola- 
trous hoTnage  (2  K.  xviii.  4).  Of  pure  hero-wor- 
ship among  the  Shemitic  races  we  find  no  trace. 
The  reference  in  Wisd.  xiv.  15  is  to  a later  practice 
introduced  by  the  Greeks.  The  singular  reverence 
with  which  trees  have  been  honoured  is  not  without 
example  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews.  The  tere- 
binth at  Mamre,  beneath  which  Abraham  built  an 
altar  (Gen.  xii.  7,  xiii.  18),  and  the  memorial  grove 
planted  by  him  at  Beereheba  (Gen.  xxi.  33),  were 
intimately  connected  with  patriarchal  worship. 
Mountains  and  high  places  were  chosen  spots  for 
offering  sacrifice  and  incense  to  idols  (1  K.  xi.  7, 
xiv.  23) ; and  the  retirement  of  gardens  and  the 
thick  shade  of  woods  offered  great  attractions  to 
their  worshippers  (2  K.  xvi.  4 ; Is.  i.  29  ; Hos.  iv. 

13) .  The  host  of  heaven  was  worshipped  ou  the 
house-top)  2 K.  xxiii.  12 ; Jer.  xix.  3,  xxxii.  29 ; 
Z^ph.  i.  5).  The  priests  of  the  false  worship  are 
sometimes  designated  Chemarim,  a word  of  Syriac 
origin,  to  which  different  meanings  have  been  as- 
signed. It  is  applied  to  the  non-Levitical  prie>ts 
who  burnt  incense  on  the  high  places  (2  K.  xxiii.  5) 
ns  well  as  to  the  priests  of  the  calves  (Hos.  x.  5). 
In  addition  to  the  priests  there  were  other  persons 
int.mately  connected  with  idolatrous  rites,  and  the 
impurities  from  which  they  were  inseparable.  Both 
men  and  women  consecrated  themselves  to  the  ser- 
vice of  idols:  the  former  as  hedishlm,  for  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  the  A.  V.  (Deut.  xxiii.  17, 
&c.)  lias  not  given  too  harsh  an  equivalent;  the 
latter  as  kcdeskSlh,  who  wove  shrines  for  Astu  te 
(2  K.  xxiii.  7).  The  same  class  of  women  existed 
among  the  Phoenicians,  Armenians,  Lydians,  and 
Babylonians  (Epist.  of  Jerem.  ver.  43).  They  are 
distinguished  from  the  public  prostitutes  (Hos.  iv. 

14)  and  associated  with  the  performances  of  sacred 
rites.  Besides  these  accessories  there  were  the  ord- 
inary rites  of  worship  which  idolatrous  systems 
had  in  common  with  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews. 
Offering  burnt  sacrifices  to  the  idol  gods  (2  K. 
v.  17),  burning  incense  in  their  honour  (IK.  xi. 
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8),  and  bowing  down  in  worship  before  their  images 
(1  K.  xix.  18)  were  the  chief  p:irts  of  their  ritual ; 
and  from  their  very  analogy  with  the  ceremonies 
of  true  worship  were  more  seductive  than  the 
grosser  forms.  Nothing  can  be  stronger  or  more 
positive  than  th®  language  in  which  these  ceremonies 
were  denounced  by  Hebrew  law.  Every  detail  of 
idol-worship  was  made  the  subject  of  a separate  en- 
actment, and  many  of  the  laws,  which  in  themselves 
seem  trivial  and  almost  absurd,  receive  from  this 
point  of  view  their  true  significance.  We  are  told 
by  Maimonides  that  the  prohibitions  against  sowing 
a field  with  mingled  seed,  and  wearing  garments  of 
mixed  material,  were  directed  against  the  practices 
of  idolaters,  who  attributed  a kind  of  magical  influ- 
ence to  the  mixture  (Lev.  xix.  19).  Such  too  were 
the  precepts  which  forbade  that  the  garments  of  the 
sexes  should  be  interchanged  (Deut.  xxiii.  5).  There 
are  supposed  to  be  allusions  to  the  practice  of  necro- 
mancy in  Is.  Ixv.  4,  or  at  any  rate  to  superstitious 
rites  in  connexion  with  the  dead.  Cutting  the  flesh 
for  the  dead  (Lev.  xix.  28 ; 1 K.  xviii.  28),  and 
making  a baldness  between  the  eyes  (Deut.  xiv.  1) 
were  associated  with  idolatrous  rites:  the  latter 
being  a custom  among  the  Syrians.  The  law  which 
regulated  clean  and  uuclean  meats  (Lev.  xx.  23-26) 
may  be  considered  both  as  a sanitary  regulation 
and  also  as  having  a tendency  to  separate  the 
Israelites  from  the  surrounding  idolatrous  nations. 
The  mouse,  one  of  the  unclean  animals  of  Leviticus 
(xi.  29),  was  sacrificed  by  the  ancient  Magi  (Is. 
Ixvi.  17).  Eating  of  the  things  offered  was  a neces- 
sary appendage  to  the  sacrifice  (comp.  Ex.  xviii.  12, 
xxxii.  6;  xxxiv.  15;  Num.  xxv.  2,  &c.).  The  Is- 
raelites were  forbidden  “ to  print  any  mark  upon 
them  ” (Lev.  xix.  28),  because  it  was  a custom  of 
idolaters  to  brand  upon  their  flesh  some  symbol 
of  the  deity  they  worshipped,  as  the  ivy-leaf  of 
Bacchus  (3  Macc.  ii.  29).  Many  other  practices 
of  false  worship  are  alluded  to,  and  made  the  sub- 
jects of  rigorous  prohibition,  but  none  are  more 
frequently  or  more  severely  denounced  than  those 
which  peculiarly  distinguished  the  worship  of  Mo- 
lech.  It  has  been  attempted  to  deny  that  the  wor-  g 
ship  of  this  idol  was  polluted  by  the  foul  stain  of 
human  sacrifice,  but  the  allusions  are  too  plain  and 
too  pointed  to  admit  of  reasonable  doubt  (Deut.  xii. 
31 ; 2 K.  iii.  27 ; Jer.  vii.  31  ; Ps.  cvi.  37  ; Ez. 
xxiii.  29).  Nor  was  this  practice  confined  to  the 
rites  of  Molech  ; it  extended  to  those  of  B;ial  (Jer. 
xix.  5),  and  the  king  of  Moab  (2  K.  iii.  27)  offered 
his  son  as  a burnt-offering  to  his  god  Chemosh. 
Kissing  the  images  of  the  gods  (l  K.  xix.  18;  Hos. 
xiii.  2),  hanging  votive  oll’erings  in  their  temples 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  10),  aud  carrying  them  to  battle 
(2  Sam.  v.  21),  as  the  Jews  of  Maccabaeus’  army 
did  with  the  things  consecrated  to  the  idols  of  the 
Jamnites  (2  Macc.  xii.  40),  are  usages  connected 
with  idolatry  which  are  casually  mentioned,  though 
not  made  the  objects  of  express  legislation.  But 
soothsaying,  interpretation  of  dreams,  necromancy, 
witchcraft,  magic,  and  other  forms  of  divination,  are 
alike  forbidden  (Deut.  xviii.  9 ; 2 K.  i.  2 ; Is.  Ixv. 
4;  Ez.  xxi.  21).— III.  It  remains  now  briefly  to 
consider  the  light  in  which  idolatry  was  regarded  in 
the  Mosaic  code,  and  the  penalties  with  which  it 
was  visited.  If  one  main  object  of  the  Hebrew 
polity  was  to  teach  the  unity  of  God,  the  extermin- 
ation of  idolatry  was  but  a subordinate  end.  Je- 
hovah, the  God  of  the  Israelites,  was  the  civil  head 
of  the  State.  He  was  the  theocratic  king  of  the 
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people,  who  had  delivered  them  from  bondage,  and 
to  whom  they  had  taken  a willing  oath  of  allegi- 
ance. Idolatry,  therefore,  to  an  Israelite  was  a 
state  offence  (1  Sam.  xv.  23),  a political  crime  of 
the  gravest  character,  high  treason  against  the  ma- 
jesty of  his  king.  But  it  was  much  more  than  all 
this.  While  the  idolatry  of  foreign  nations  is  stig- 
matised merely  as  an  abomination  in  the  sight  of 
God,  which  called  for  his  vengeance,  the  sin  of  the 
Israelites  is  regarded  as  of  more  glaring  enormity 
and  greater  moral  guilt.  In  the  figurative  language 
of  the  prophets,  the  relation  between  Jehovah  and 
his  people  is  represented  as  a marriage  bond  (Is.  liv. 
5 ; Jcr.  iii.  14),  and  the  worship  of  false  gods  with 
all  its  accomjxiniments  (Lev.  xx.  56)  becomes  then 
the  greatest  of  social  wrongs  (IIos.  ii. ; Jer.  iii.,  &c.). 
Regarded  in  a moral  aspect,  false  gods  are  allied 
“ stumbling  blocks”  (Ez.  xiv.  3),  “lies”  (Am. 
ii.  4;  Rom.  i.  25), “ horrors ” or  “flights”  (1  K. 
vx.  13;  Jer.  1.  38),  “ abominations'’  (Deut.  xxix. 
17,  xxxii.  16;  IK.  xi.  5;  2 K.  xxiii.  13),  “ guilt” 
(abstract  for  concrete.  Am.  viii.  14,  ashmdh,  comp. 
2 Chr.  xxix.  18,  perhaps  with  a play  on  Ashima , 
2 K.  xvii.  30),  and  with  a profound  sense  of  the 
degradation  consequent  upon  their  worship,  they  are 
cliaracterised  by  the  prophets,  whose  mission  it  was 
to  warn  the  people  against  them  (Jer.  xlir.  4),  as 
“ shame  ” (Jer.  xi.  13  ; Hos.  ix.  10).  As  considered 
with  reference  to  Jehovah,  they  are  “other  gods” 
(Josh.  xxiv.  2,  16),  “strange  gods”  (Deut.  xxxii. 
16),  “ new  gods”  (Judg.  v.  8),  “ devils, — not  God  ” 
(Deut.  xxxii.  17  ; 1 Cor.  x.  20,  21);  and,  as  de- 
noting their  foreign  origin,  “ gods  of  the  foreigner” 
(Josh.  xxiv.  14,  15).  Idolatry,  therefore,  being 
from  one  point  of  view  a political  offence,  could  be 
punished  without  infringement  of  civil  rights.  No 
jiennlties  were  attached  to  mere  opinions.  For 
aught  we  know,  theological  speculation  may  have 
been  as  rife  among  the  Hebrews  as  in  modem  times, 
though  such  was  not  the  tendency  of  the  Shemitic 
mind.  It  was  not,  however,  such  speculations, 
heterodox  though  they  might  be,  but  overt  acts  of 
idolatry,  which  were  made  the  subjects  of  legis- 
lation. The  first  and  second  commandments  are 
directed  against  idolatry  of  every  form.  Indivi- 
duals and  communities  were  equally  amenable  to 
the  rigorous  code.  The  individual  offender  was  de- 
voted to  destruction  (Ex.  xxii.  20);  his  nearest 
relatives  were  not  only  bound  to  denounce  him  and 
deliver  him  up  to  punishment  (Deut.  xiii.  2-10), 
but  their  hands  were  to  strike  the  first  blow  when, 
on  the  evidence  of  two  witnesses  at  least,  he  was 
stoned  (Deut.  xvii.  2-5).  To  attempt  to  seduce 
others  to  false  worship  was  a crime  of  equal 
enormity  (Deut.  xiii.  6-10).  An  idolatrous  nation 
shared  a similar  fate.— IV.  Much  indirect  evidence 
on  this  subject  might  be  supplied  by  an  inveitiga- 
tion  of  proper  names.  Traces  of  the  sun-worship  of 
the  ancient  Cannanites  remain  in  the  nomenclature 
of  their  country.  Beth-Shemesh,  “ house  of  the 
sun,”  En-vShemesh,  “ spring  of  the  sun,”  and  Ir- 
3hemesh,  “ city  of  the  sun,”  whether  they  be  the 
original  Canaanitish  names  or  their  Hebrew  render- 
ings, attest  the  reverence  paid  to  the  source  of  light 
and  heat,  the  symbol  of  the  fertilising  power  of 
nature.  Samson,  the  Hebrew  national  hero,  took 
his  name  from  the  same  luminary,  and  was  bom  in 
a mountain-village  above  the  modem  'Ain  S/iems 
(Kn-Shemesh).  The  name  of  Baal,  the  sun-god,  is 
one  of  the  most  common  occurrence  in  comjwund 
words,  and  is  often  associated  with  places  conse- 


I crated  to  his  worship.  The  Moon,  Astarte  or  Ash* 
I taroth,  gave  her  name  to  a city  of  Bashan  (Josh, 
xiii.  12,  31).  Nebo  enters  into  many  compounds: 
Nebu-zamdan,  Snmgar-nebo,  and  the  like.  Ifel  is 
found  in  Belshazzar,  Beltc-shazzar,  and  others. 
Chemosh,  the  fire-god  of  Moab,  appears  in  Carche- 
mish,  and  Peor  iu  Beth-Peor.  Malcom,  a name 
which  occurs  but  once,  and  then  of  a Moabite  by 
birth,  may  have  been  connected  with  Molech  and 
Milcom.  A glimpse  of  star-worship  may  lie  seen 
in  the  name  of  the  city  Chesil.  It  is  impossible  to 
pursue  this  investigation  to  any  length : the  hints 
which  have  been  thrown  out  may  prove  suggestive. 
Id  nel,  1 Esd.  viii.  43.  [Ariel,  1.] 

Idume  a,  Is.  xxxiv.  5,  6 ; Ez.  xxxv.  15,  xxxvi. 
5;  1 Mace.  iv.  15,  29,  61,  v.  3,  vi.  31  ; 2 Macc. 
xii.  32 ; Mark  iii.  8.  [Edom.] 

Idume'ans,  2 Macc.  x.  15,  16.  [Edom.] 
I'gal.  1.  One  of  the  spies,  son  of  Joseph,  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  (Num.  xiii.  7).— 2.  One  of  the 
heroes  of  David’s  guard,  son  of  Nathan  of  Zobah 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  36). 

Igdali'ah,  a prophet  or  holy  man — “ the  man 
of  God  ” — named  once  only  (Jer.  xxxv.  4),  as  the 
father  of  Hanan. 

I'geal,  a son  of  Shemaiah  ; a descendant  of  the 
royal  house  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  22). 

rim.  1.  The  partial  or  contracted  form  of  the 
name  Ije-Adaium  (Num.  xxxiii.  45).— 2.  A town 
iu  the  extreme  south  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  28). 

I'je-Ab’arim,  one  of  the  later  halting  places  of 
the  children  of  Israel  (Num.  xxi.  1 1 , xxxiii.  44). 
It  was  on  the  boundary — the  S.E.  boundary — of  the 
territory  of  Moab ; not  on  the  pasture-downs  of 
the  Mishor,  the  modern  Belhn , but  in  the  mitibar . 
the  waste  uncultivated  “ wilderness  " on  its  skirts 
(xxi.  11).  No  identification  of  its  situation  has 
been  attempted. 

I'jon,  a town  in  the  north  of  Palestine,  belonging 
to  the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  It  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  captains  of  Benhadnd  (1  K.  xv.  20; 
2 Chr.  xvi.  4),  and  a second  time  by  Tiglnth-pilcser 
(2  K.  xv.  29).  At  the  base  of  the  mountains  of 
Naphtali,  a few  miles  N.W.  of  the  site  of  Dnn,^  is 
a fertile  and  beautiful  little  plain  called  Merj 
This,  in  all  probability,  is  the  site  of  the  long-lost 
Ijon. 

rkTcesh,  the  father  of  Ira  the  Tekoite  (2  3am. 
xxiii.  26  ; 1 Chr.  xi.  28,  xxvii.  9).  , 

I'lai,  an  Ahohite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Davids 
guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  29). 

Illyr'icum,  an  extensive  district  lying  along  the 
eastern  const  of  the  Adriatic  from  the  boundaiy  of 
Italy  on  the  north  to  Epirus  on  the  south,  and 
contiguous  to  Moesia  and  Macedonia  on  the  cast 
(Rom.  xv.  19). 

Image.  [Idol.] 

Im'la,  father  or  progenitor  of  Micainh  the  pro- 
phet (2  Chr.  xviii.  7,  8).  The  form 

Im'lah,  is  employed  in  the  parallel  narrative 
(1  K.  xxii.  8,  9).  . , 

Imm&n'uel,  the  symbolical  name  given  t»y  w 
prophet  Isaiah  to  the  child  who  was  announced 
Aliaz  and  the  people  of  Judah,  as  the  sign  wn', 
God  would  give  of  their  deliverance  from  t lC|- 
enemies  (Is.  vii.  14).  It  is  applied  by  the  e 
Matthew  to  the  Messiah,  bom  of  the  Virgin  V * * 
i.  23).  In  the  early  pait  of  the  reign  of  Ann*  e 
kingdom  of  Judah  was  thi'catcued  with  alinin'  a 1011 
by  the  combined  armies  of  Syria  ami  Israel.  Jcl“ 
salem  was  menaced  with  a siege.  'Jhe  king  a 
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gone  to  “ the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool,”  when  the 
prophet  met  him  with  the  message  of  consolation. 
Not  only  were  the  designs  of  the  hostile  armies  to 
fail,  but  within  sixty-tive  years  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  would  be  overthrown.  In  confirmation  of  his 
words,  the  prophet  bids  Ahaz  ask  a sign  of  Jehovah, 
which  the  king,  with  pretended  humility,  refused 
to  do.  After  administering  a severe  rebuke  to  Ahnz 
for  his  obstinacy,  Isaiah  announces  the  sign  which 
Jehovah  Himself  would  give  unasked  : 44  behold ! 
the  virgin  is  with  child  and  beareth  a son,  and  she 
fhall  call  his  name  Immanuel .”  The  interpreters 
of  this  passage  are  naturally  divided  into  three 
classes.  The  tirst  class  consists  of  those  who  refer 
the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  to  a historical  event, 
which  followed  immediately  uj>on  its  delivery.  The 
majority  of  Christian  writers,  till  within  the  last 
fifty  years,  form  a second  class,  and  apply  the  pro- 
phecy exclusively  to  the  Messiah,  while  a third  class, 
almost  equally  numerous,  agree  in  considering  both 
the-*  explanations  true,  and  hold  that  the  prophecy 
had  an  immediate  and  literal  fulfilment,  but  was 
completely  accomplished  in  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion and  birth  of  Christ.  Among  the  first  are 
cumbers!  the  Jewish  writers  of  all  ages,  without 
uceptiou.  Some,  as  Jarchi  and  Aben  Ezra,  refer 
the  prophecy  to  a son  of  Isaiah  himself,  others  to 
HezeUiah,  and  others  to  a son  of  Ahaz  by  another 
wile,  .vs  Kimchi  and  Abarbane).  Interpreters  of 
the  fecond  class,  who  refer  the  prophecy  solely  to 
the  Messiah,  of  course  understand  by  the  ’almah 
the  \ irgin  Mary.  Against  this  hypothesis  of  n 
solely  .Messianic  reference,  it  is  objected  that  the 
birth  of  the  Messiah  could  not  be  a sign  of  deliver- 
ance to  the  people  of  Judah  in  the  time  of  Ahaz. 
Vitringa  explains  it  thus : as  surely  as  Messiah  w-«uld 
be  U>ru  of  the  virgin,  so  surely  would  God  deliver 
the  Jews  from  the  threatened  evil.  But  this  ex- 
planation involves  another  difficulty.  Before  the 
child  shall  arrive  at  years  of  discretion  the  prophet 
announces  the  desolation  of  the  land  whose  kings 
threatened  Ahaz.  In  view  of  the  difficulties  which 
attend  these  explanations  of  the  prophecy,  the 
third  class  of  interpreters  above  alluded  to  liave 
recourse  to  a theory  which  combines  the  two  pre- 
wlmg,  viz.,  the  hypothesis  of  the  double  sense. 
They  suppose  that  the  immediate  reference  of  the 
prophet  was  to  some  contemporary  occurrence,  but 
that  his  words  received  their  true  and  full  accom- 
plishment in  the  birth  of  the  Messiah.  From  the 
manner  in  which  the  quotation  occurs  in  Matt.  i. 
23,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Evangelist  did 
Bot  use  it  by  way  of  accommodation,  but  as  having 
Ia  riew  its  actual  accomplishment.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  opinion  as  to  any  contemporary  or 
immediate  reference  it  might  contain,  this  was 
completely  obscured  by  the  full  conviction  that 
burst  upon  him  when  he  realized  its  completion  in 
the  Messiah.  The  hypothesis  of  the  double  sense 
® tidies  most  of  the  requirements  of  the  problem, 
•ml  as  it  is  at  the  same  time  supported  by 
the  analogy  of  the  Apostle’s  quotations  from  the 
(Matt.  ii.  15,  18,  23;  iv.  15),  we  accept 
■t  a*  approximating  most  nearly  to  the  true 
•olution. 

Infmer,  the  founder  of  an  important  family  of 
Pnests  (1  Chr.  ix.  12  ; Neh.  xi.  13).  This  family 
had  charge  of,  and  gave  its  name  to,  the  sixteenth 
course  of  the  sendee  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14). —2.  Appa- 
itntlr  the  name  of  a place  in  Babylonia  (Ezr.  ii. 
.Neh.  vu.  61). 
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Im'na,  a descendant  of  Asher,  son  of  Helem 
(1  Chr.  vii.  35;  comp.  40). 

Im'nah.  1.  The  first-born  of  Asher  (1  Chr. 
vii.  30).—  2.  Kore  ben-Imnah,  the  Levite,  assisted 
in  the  reforms  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  14). 

Irn'rah,  a descendant  of  Asher,  of  the  family  of 
Zophah  (1  Chr.  vii.  36). 

Im'ri.  1.  A man  of  Judah  of  the  great  family 
of  Pharez  (1  Chr.  ix.  4).— 2.  Father  or  progenitor 
of  Zaccuu  (Neh.  iii.  2). 

Incense.  The  incense  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  tabernacle  was  compounded  of  the  perfumes 
stade,  onycha,  galbanum,  and  pure  frankincense. 
All  incense  which  was  uot  made  of  these  ingredients 
was  forbidden  to  be  offered  (Ex.  xxx.  9).  According 
to  Kashi  on  Ex.  xxx.  34,  the  abovementioned  per- 
fumes were  mixed  in  equal  proportions,  seventy 
manehs  being  taken  of  each.  In  addition  to  the 
four  ingredients  already  mentioned  Kashi  enumerates 
seven  others.  Josephus  mentions  thirteen.  The 
proportions  of  the  additional  spices  are  given  by 
Maimonides  as  follows.  Of  myrrh,  cassia,  spike- 
nard, and  saffron,  sixteen  manehs  each.  Of  costus 
twelve  manehs,  cinnamon  uine  manehs,  sweet  bark 
three  manehs.  The  weight  of  the  whole  confection 
was  368  manehs.  To  these  was  added  the  fourth 
part  of  a cab  of  salt  of  Sodom,  with  amber  of 
Jordan,  and  a herb  called  “the  smoke -raiser,” 
known  only  to  the  cunning  in  such  matters,  to 
whom  the  secret  descended  by  tradition.  In  the 
ordinary  daily  service  one  maneh  was  used,  half  in 
the  morning  and  half  in  the  evening.  Allowing 
then  one  maneh  of  incense  for  each  day  of  the  solar 
year,  the  three  manehs  which  remained  were  again 
pounded,  and  used  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of 
atonement  (Lev.  xvi.  12).  A store  of  it  was  con- 
stantly kept  in  the  temple.  The  incense  possessed 
the  threefold  characteristic  of  being  salted  (not 
“ tempered ” as  in  A.  V.),  pure  and  holy.  Salt 
was  the  symbol  of  incorruptness,  and  nothing, 
says  Maimonides,  was  offered  without  it,  except  the 
wine  of  the  drink-offerings,  the  blood,  and  the 
wood  (cf.  Lev.  ii.  13).  Aaron,  as  high-priest,  was 
originally  appointed  to  offer  incense,  but  in  the 
daily  service  of  the  second  temple  the  office  devolved 
upon  the  inferior  priests,  from  among  whom  one 
was  chosen  by  lot  (Luke  i.  9),  each  morning  and 
evening.  The  officiating  priest  appointed  another, 
whose  office  it  was  to  take  the  fire  from  the  brazen 
altar.  The  times  of  offering  incense  were  specified 
in  the  instructions  first  given  to  Moses  (Ex.  xxx.  7, 
8).  The  morning  incense  was  offered  when  the 
lamps  were  trimmed  in  the  Holy  place,  and  before 
the  sacrifice,  when  the  watchman  set  for  the  pur- 
pose announced  the  break  of  day.  When  the  lamps 
were  lighted  44  between  the  evenings,”  after  the 
evening  sacrifice  and  before  the  drink-offerings  were 
offered,  incense  was  again  burnt  on  the  golden  altar, 
which  44 belonged  to  the  oracle”  (l  K,  vi.  22),  and 
stood  before  the  veil  which  separated  the  Holy 
place  from  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the  throne  of  God 
(Rev.  viii.  4).  When  the  priest  entered  the  Holy 
place  with  the  incense,  all  the  people  were  removed 
from  the  temple,  and  from  between  the  porch  and 
the  altar  (cf.  Luke  i.  10).  Profound  silence  was 
observed  among  the  congregation  who  were  praying 
without  (cf.  Rev.  viii.  1),  and  at  a signal  from  the 
prefect  the  priest  cast  the  incense  on  the  fire,  and 
bowing  reverently  towards  the  Holy  of  Holies  re- 
tired slowly  backwards,  not  prolonging  his  prayer 
that  he  might  not  alarm  the  congregation,  or  cause 
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them  to  fear  that  he  had  been  struck  dead  for 
offering  unworthily  (Lev.  xvi.  13;  Luke  i.  21). 
On  the  day  of  atonement  the  service  was  different. 
The  offering  of  incense  has  formed  a part  of  the 
religious  ceremonies  of  most  ancient  nations.  It 
was  an  element  in  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the 
Israelites  (Jer.  xi.  12,  17,  xlviii.  35 ; 2 Chr.  xxxiv. 
25).  With  regal'd  to  the  symbolical  meaning  of 
incense,  opinions  have  beeu  many  and  widely  differ- 
ing. Looking  upon  incense  in  connexion  with  the 
other  ceremonial  observances  of  the  Mosaic  ritual, 
it  would  rather  seem  to  be  symbolical,  not  of  prayer 
itself,  but  of  that  which  makes  pmyer  acceptable, 
the  intercession  of  Christ.  In  Rev.  viii.  3,  4,  the 
incense  is  spoken  of  as  something  distinct  from, 
though  offered  with,  the  prayers  of  all  the  saints 
(cf.  Luke  i.  10)  ; and  in  Rev.  v.  8 it  is  the  golden 
vials,  nnd  not  the  odours  or  incense,  which  are  said 
to  be  the  prayers  of  saints. 

India.  The  name  of  India  does  not  occur  in  the 
Bible  before  the  book  of  Esther,  where  it  is  noticed 
as  the  limit  of  the  territories  of  Ah&suerus  in  the 
east,  as  Ethiopia  was  in  the  west  (i.  1 ; viii.  9). 
The  India  of  the  book  of  Esther  is  not  the  penin- 
sula of  Ilindostan,  but  the  country  surrounding 
the  Indus,  the  Punj&b  and  perhajts  Scinde.  lu 
1 Macc.  viii.  8,  India  is  reckoned  among  the  coun- 
tries which  Eumenes,  king  of  l’ergamus,  received 
out  of  the  former  possessions  of  Autiochus  the  Great. 
A more  authentic  notice  of  the  country  occurs  in 
1 Macc.  xi.  37.  But  though  the  name  of  India 
occurs  so  seldom,  the  people  and  productions  of  that 
country  must  have  been  tolerably  well  known  to 
the  Jews.  There  is  undoubted  evidence  that  an 
active  trade  was  carried  on  between  India  and 
Western  Asia.  The  trade  opened  by  Solomon  with 
Ophir  through  the  Red  Sea  chiefly  consisted  of  Indian 
articles.  The  connexion  thus  established  with  India 
led  to  the  opinion  that  the  Indians  were  included 
under  the  ethnological  title  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  6). 

Inheritance.  [Heir.] 

Ink,  Inkhom.  [Writing.] 

Inn.  The  Hebrew  word  (malSn)  thus  rendered 
literally  signifies  “ a lodging-place  for  the  night.” 
Inns,  in  our  sense  of  the  term,  were,  as  they  still 
are,  unknown  in  the  East  where  hospitality  is  reli- 
giously practised.  The  khans,  or  caravanserais, 
arc  the  representatives  of  European  inns,  and  these 
were  established  but  gradually.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  there  is  any  allusion  to  them  in  the  Old 
Testament.  The  halting-place  of  a caravan  was 
selected  originally  on  account  of  its  proximity  to 
water  or  pasture,  by  which  the  travellers  pitched 
their  tents  and  passed  the  night.  Such  was  un- 
doubtedly the  “ inn”  at  which  occurred  the  incid- 
ent in  the  life  of  Moses,  narrated  in  Ex.  iv.  24 
(comp.  Gen.  xlii.  27).  On  the  more  frequented 
routes,  remote  from  towns  (Jer.  ix.  2),  caravan- 
serais were  in  course  of  time  erected,  often  at  the 
expense  of  the  wealthy.  The  following  description 
of  one  of  those  on  the  rond  from  Bagdad  to  Babylon 
will  suffice  for  all : — “ It  is  a large  and  substantial 
square  building,  in  the  distance  resembling  a fortress, 
being  surrounded  with  a lofty  wall,  and  tlanked  by 
round  towers  to  defend  the  inmates  in  case  of  attack. 
Passing  through  a strong  gateway,  the  guest  enters 
a large  court,  the  sides  of  which  are  divided  into 
numerous  arched  compartments,  open  in  front,  for 
the  accommodation  of  separate  parties  and  for  the 
reception  of  goods.  In  the  centre  is  a spacious 
raised  platform,  used  for  sleeping  upon  at  night,  or 
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for  the  devotions  of  the  faithful  during  the  day. 
Between  the  outer  wall  and  the  compartments  are 
wide  vaulted  arcades,  extending  rouud  the  entire 
building,  where  the  beasts  of  burden  are  placed. 
Upon  the  roof  of  the  arcades  is  an  excellcut  terrace, 
and  over  the  gateway  an  elevated  tower  containing 
two  rooms — one  of  which  is  open  at  the  sides,  per- 
mitting the  occupants  to  enjoy  every  breath  of  air 
that  passes  across  the  heated  plain.  The  ten-ace  is 
tolerably  clean ; but  the  court  and  stabling  below 
are  ankle-deep  in  chopped  straw  and  filth’'  isLoftas 
Chaldea,  p.  13).  The  trap&oxfiov  (Luke  x.  34) 
probably  differed  from  the  KarcUu/ia  (Luke  ii.  7) 
in  having  a “ host  ” or  “ innkeeper  ” (Luke  x.  35), 
who  supplied  some  few  of  the  necessary  provisions, 
and  attended  to  the  wants  of  travellers  left  to  his 
charge. 

Instant,  Instantly.  Urgent,  urgently,  or  fer- 
vently, as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  passages 
(Luke  vii.  4,  xxiii.  23;  Acts  xxvi.  7 ; Rom.  xii.  1'2). 
lu  2 Tim.  iv.  2 we  find  “ be  instant  in  season  and 
out  of  season.”  The  literal  sense  is  “ stand  ready” 
— “ be  alert  ” for  whatever  may  happen. 

Io  nia.  The  substitution  of  this  woid  for  “ India” 
in  1 Macc.  viii.  8 is  a conjecture  of  G rot i us  without 
any  authority  of  MSS.  The  name  was  given  in 
early  times  to  that  part  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  which  lay  between  Aeolis  on  the  noith  and 
Doris  on  the  south.  Iu  Roman  times  Ionia  ceased 
to  have  any  political  significance,  being  absorbed  in 
the  province  of  Asia. 

Iphedei’ah,  a descendant  of  Benjamin,  one  of  the 
Bene-Shashak  (1  Chr.  viii.  25). 

Ir,  1 Chr.  vii.  12.  [Iri.] 

I'ra.  1.  “ The  Jairite,”  named  in  the  cata- 
logue of  David's  great  officers  (2  8am.  xx.  26). 
—2.  One  of  the  heroes  of  David’s  guard  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  38 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  40).— 3.  Another  of  David’s 
guard,  a Tekoite,  son  of  Ikkesh  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25; 
1 Chr.  xi.  28). 

I'rad.  Son  of  Enoch  ; grandson  of  Cain,  and 
father  of  Mehujael  (Gen.  iv.  18). 

I 'ram,  a leader  of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  43 ; 
1 Chr.  i.  54),  »,  e .,  the  chief  of  a family  or  tribe. 
No  identification  of  him  lias  been  found. 

Ir-ha-he’rea,  in  A.  V.  The  City  oe  Df.strcc- 
tiox,  the  name  or  an  appellation  of  a city  in  Egypt, 
mentioned  only  in  Is.  xix.  18.  There  are  various 
explanations.  1.  “ The  city  of  the  sun,”  a trans- 
lation of  the  Egyptian  sacred  name  of  Heliopolis. 
2.  “ The  city  ileres,”  a transcription  in  the 
second  won!  of  the  Egyptian  sacred  name  of  Helio- 
polis, Ha-RA,  “ the  abode  (lit.  “house”),  of  the 
sun.”  3.  “ A city  destroyed,”  lit.  **  a city  of  de- 
struction,” meaning  that  one  of  the  five  cities  men- 
tioned should  be  destroyed,  according  to  Isaiah  s 
idiom.  4.  “ A city  preserved,”  meaning  that  ore 
of  the  five  cities  mentioned  should  be  preserved. 
The  first  of  these  explanations  is  highly  improbable, 
for  we  find  elsewhere  both  the  sacred  and  the  ciri 
names  of  Heliopolis,  so  that  a third  name  merely  » 
variety  of  the  Hebrew  rendering  of  tire  sacred  namJ 
is  very  unlikely.  The  second  explanation,  *hiei 
we  believe  has  not  been  hitherto  put  forth,  is  **n  c 
to  the  same  objection  as  the  preceding  one,  bene* 
that  it  necessitates  the  exclusion  of  tire  arVr*{ 
The  fourth  explanation  would  not  have  been  notice 
had  it  not  beeu  supported  by  the  nnme  of  Gesenius. 
The  common  reading  and  old  rendering  remain  , 
which  certainly  present  no  critical  difficulties.  • 
very  careful  examination  of  the  xixth  chapter  t * 
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Isaiah,  and  of  the  xviiith  and  xxth,  which  are  con- 
torted with  it,  has  inclined  us  to  prefer  it. 

I'ri,  1 Esdr.  viii.  62.  [Uriah.] 

I'ri  or  It,  a Benjamite,  son  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  vii. 
7, 12). 

Iri  jah,  son  of  Shelcmiah,  a captain  of  the  ward, 
who  met  Jeremiah  in  the  gate  of  Jerusalem  called 
the  “gate  of  Benjamin,”  accused  him  of  being 
about  to  desert  to  the  Chaldeans,  and  led  him  back 
to  the  princes  (Jer.  xxxvii.  13,  14). 

Ir-nahash.  A name  which,  like  many  other 
narc«  of  places,  occurs  in  the  genealogical  lists  of 
J-jdah  (1  Chr.  iv.  12).  No  trace  of  the  name 
of  Ir-nahash  attached  to  any  site  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

Iron,  one  of  the  cities  of  Xaphtali  (Josh.  six. 
38} ; hitheito  totally  unknown. 

Iron  ( Heb.  barzel ; Ch.  parz’la ),  mentioned 
with  brass  as  the  earliest  of  known  metals  (Gen.  iv. 
22).  As  it  is  rarely  found  in  its  native  state,  but 
generally  in  combination  with  oxygen,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  art  of  forging  irou,  which  is  attributed 
to  Tubal  Cain,  argues  an  acquaintance  with  the 
difficulties  which  attend  the  smelting  of  this  metal. 
A method  is  employed  by  the  natives  of  India, 
extremely  simple  and  of  great  antiquity,  which 
though  rude  is  very  effective,  and  suggests  the 
possibility  of  similar  knowledge  in  an  early  stage  of 
civilization.  Malleable  iron  was  in  common  use, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  cast-iron.  The  natural  wealth  of 
the  soil  of  Canaan  is  indicated  by  describing  it  as 
“a  land  whose  stones  are  iron”  (Deut.  viii.  9). 
The  book  of  Job  contains  passages  which  indicate 
that  iron  was  a metal  well  known.  Of  the  manner 
of  procuring  it,  we  learn  that  “ iron  is  taken  from 
dust ” (xxviii.  2).  The  “ furnace  of  iron”  (Deut. 
h.  28 ; 1 K.  viii.  51)  is  a figure  which  vividly 
expresses  hard  bondage,  as  represented  by  the  severe 
labour  which  attended  the  operation  of  smelting. 
Sheet-iron  was  used  for  cooking  utensils  (Ez.  iv.  3 ; 
ef.  Lev.  vii.  9).  That  it  was  plentiful  in  the  time 
of  David  appears  from  1 Chr.  xxii.  3.  The  market 
of  Tyre  was  supplied  with  bright  or  polished  iron 
by  the  merchants  of  Dan  and  Javan  (Ez.  xxvii. 
IS).  The  Chaly bos  of  the  Pontus  were  celebrated 
as  workers  in  iron  in  very  ancient  times.  The  pro- 
duce of  their  labour  is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in 
Jer.  iv.  12,  as  being  of  superior  quality.  It  was 
for  a long  time  supposed  that  the  Egyptians  were 
ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron,  and  that  the  allusions 
io  the  Pentateuch  were  anachronisms,  as  no  traces 
of  it  have  been  found  in  their  monuments ; but  in 
the  sepulchres  at  Thebes  butchers  are  represented 
as  shai-pening  their  knives  on  a round  bar  of  metal 
attached  to  their  aprons,  which  from  its  blue  colour 
is  presumed  to  be  steel.  One  iron  mine  only  has 
been  discovered  in  Egypt,  which  was  worked  by  the 
ancients.  It  is  at  HamniAmi  between  the  Nile  and 
^he  Ked  Sea;  the  iron  found  by  Mr.  Burton  was 
in  the  form  of  specular  and  red  ore.  That  no 
articles  of  iron  should  have  been  found  is  easily 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  is  easily  destroyed 
by  moisture  and  exposure  to  the  air.  The  Egyptians 
obtained  their  iron  almost  exclusively  from  Assyria 
Proper  in  the  form  of  bricks  or  pigs.  Specimens  of 
•Syrian  iron-work  overLaid  with  bronze  were  dis- 
covered by  Air.  Layard,  and  are  now  in  the  British 
-Museum,  Iron  weapons  of  various  kinds  were 
found  at  Nimroud,  but  fell  to  pieces  on  exposure  to 
*be  air.  There  is  considerable  doubt  whether  the 
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ancients  were  acquainted  with  cast-iron.  The  ren- 
dering given  by  the  I.XX.  of  Job  xl.  18  seems  to 
imply  that  some  method  nearly  like  that  of  casting 
was  known,  and  is  suppoited  by  a passage  in  Dio- 
dorus (v.  13).  In  Ecvius.  xxxviii.  28,  we  have  a 
picture  of  the  interior  of  an  iron-smith’s  (Is.  xliv. 
12;  workshop. 

Ir’peel,  one  of  the  cities  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii. 
27).  No  trace  has  yet  been  discovered  of  its  situa- 
tion. 

Ir'-shem’esh,  a city  of  the  Danites  (Josh.  xix. 
41),  probably  identical  with  Beth-SUEMESII,  and, 
if  not  identical,  at  least  connected  with  Mount 
Hekes  (Judg.  i.  35). 

I’m,  the  eldest  son  of  the  great  Caleb  son  of 
Jephunueh  (1  Chr.  iv.  15). 

Isaac,  the  son  whom  Sarah,  in  accordance  with 
the  Divine  promise,  bore  to  Abraham  in  the  hun- 
dredth year  of  his  age,  at  Gerar.  In  his  infancy  he 
became  the  object  of  Ishmael’s  jealousy;  and  in  his 
youth  (when  twenty-five  years  old,  according  to 
Joseph.  Ant.  i.  13,  § 2)  the  victim,  in  intention,  of 
Abraham’s  great  sacrificial  act  of  faith.  When  forty 
years  old  he  married  Ilelreknh  his  cousin,  by  whom, 
when  he  was  sixty,  lie  had  two  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob. 
In  his  seventy-fifth  year  he  and  his  bi other  Ishmael 
buried  their  father  Abraham  in  the  cave  of  Mach- 
pelali.  From  his  abode  by  the  well  Lahai-roi,  in 
the  South  Country — a barren  tract,  comprising  a 
few  pastures  and  wells,  between  the  hills  of  Judaea 
and  the  Arabian  desert,  touching  at  its  western  end 
Philistia,  and  on  the  north  Hebron — Isaac  was 
driven  by  a famine  to  Gerar.  Here  Jehovah 
appeared  to  him  and  bade  him  dwell  there  and 
not  gn  over  into  Egypt,  aud  renewed  to  him  the 
promises  made  to  Abraham.  Here  he  subjected 
himself,  like  Abraham  in  the  same  place  and 
under  like  circumstances  (Gen.  xx.  2),  to  a rebuke 
from  Abimelech  the  Philistine  king  for  an  equivoc- 
ation. Here  he  acquired  great  wealth  by  his 

flocks ; but  was  repeatedly  dispossessed  by  the 
Philistines  of  the  wells  which  he  sunk  at  con- 
venient stations.  At  Beersheba  Jehovah  appeared 
to  him  by  night  and  blessed  him,  and  he  built  an 
altar  there:  there,  too,  like  Abraham,  he  received 
a visit  from  the  Philistine  king  Abimelech,  witli 
whom  he  made  a covenant  of  jieace.  After  the 
deceit  by  which  Jacob  acquired  his  father’s  bless- 
ing, Isaac  sent  his  sou  to  seek  a wife  in  Padun- 
aram  ; and  all  that  we  know  of  him  during  the 
last  forty-three  years  of  his  life  is  that  he  saw 
that  ton,  with  a large  and  prosperous  family,  return 
to  him  at  Hebron  (xxxv.  27)  before  he  died  there  at 
the  age  of  180  years.  He  was  buried  by  his  two 
sous  in  the  cave  of  Mnchpelah.  In  the  N.T.  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  ollering  of  Isaac  (Heb.  xi.  17 ; 
and  James  ii.  21)  and  to  his  blessing  his  sons  (Heb. 
xi.  20).  As  the  child  of  the  promise,  and  as  the 
progenitor  of  the  children  of  the  promise,  he  is 
contrasted  with  Ishmael  (Horn.  ii.  7,  10 ; Gal.  iv. 
28 ; Heb.  xi.  18).  In  our  Lord’s  remarkable 
argument  with  the  Fadducces,  his  history  is  carried 
beyoud  the  point  at  which  it  is  left  in  the  O.  T., 
and  beyond  the  grave.  Isaac,  of  whom  it  was  said 
(Gen.  xxxv.  29 ) that  he  was  gathered  to  his  people, 
is  represented  as  still  living  to  God  (Luke  xx.  38, 
&c.)  ; and  by  the  same  Divine  authority  he  is  pro- 
claimed as  an  acknowledged  heir  of  future  glory 
(Matt.  viii.  11,  It  has  been  asked  what  are 

the  persecutions  sustained  by  Isaac  from  Ishmael  to 
which  St.  Paul  refers  (Gal.  iv.  29)?  Kashi  relates 
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n Jewish  traaition  of  Isaac  suffering  personal  vio- 
lence from  Ishmael,  a tradition  which,  as  Mr. 
Klhcott  thinks,  was  adopted  by  St.  Paul.  But 
Origen  and  Augustine  seem  to  doubt  whether  the 
passage  in  Geu.  xxi.  9 tears  the  construction 
apparently  put  upon  it.  The  offering  up  of  Isaac 
by  Abiaham  has  been  viewed  in  various  lights. 
By  Bishop  Warburton  (Dip.  Leg.  b.  vi.  § 5)  the 
whole  transaction  was  regarded  as  “ merely  an 
information  by  action,  instead  of  words,  of  the  great 
sacrifice  of  Christ  for  the  redemption  of  mankind, 
given  at  the  earnest  request  of  Abraham,  who 
longed  impatiently  to  see  Christ’s  day.”  Mr. 
Maurice  ( Patriarchs  and  Lawgivers,  iv.)  draws 
attention  to  the  offering  of  Isaac  ns  the  last  and 
culminating  point  in  the  divine  education  of  Abra- 
ham, that  which  taught  him  the  meaning  and 
ground  of  self-sacrifice.  The  typical  view  of  Isaac 
is  barely  referred  to  in  the  N.  T. ; but  it  is  drawn 
out  with  minute  particularity  by  Philo  and  those 
interpreters  of  Scripture  who  were  influenced  by 
Alexandrian  philosophy. 

Isai'ah,  the  prophet,  son  of  Amoz.  The  Hebrew 
name,  our  shortened  form  of  which  occurs  of  other 
persons  [see  Jesaiah,  Jeshaiah],  signifies  Salva- 
tion of  Jahu  [a  shortened  form  of  Jehovah).  Refer- 
ence is  plainly  made  by  the  prophet  himself,  Is. 
viii.  18,  to  the  significance  of  his  own  name  as  well 
as  of  those  of  his  two  sons.  Kimchi  (A.D.  1 230)  says 
in  his  commentary  on  Is.  i.  I,  “We  know  not  his 
race,  nor  of  what  tribe  he  was.”  I.  The  first  verse 
of  his  book  runs  thus:  “ The  vision  of  Isaiah  the 
son  of  Amoz,  which  he  saw  concerning  Judah  and 
Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Ahaz, 
and  Hezekinh,  kings  of  Judah.”  A few  remarks 
on  this  verse  will  open  the  way  to  the  solution  of 
several  enquiries  relative  to  the  prophet  and  his 
writings.  1.  This  verse  plainly  prefaces  at  least 
the  first  part  of  the  book  (chs.  i.-xxxix.),  which 
leaves  off  in  Hezekiah’s  reign.  2.  We  are  authorized 
to  infer,  that  no  part  of  the  vision,  the  fruits  of 
which  are  recorded  in  this  book,  belongs  to  the  reign 
of  Manasseh.  3.  Isaiah  must  have  been  an  old 
man  at  the  close  of  Hezekiah’s  reign.  The  ordinary 
chronology  gives  758  B.c.  for  the  date  of  Jotham V 
accession,  and  098  for  that  of  Hezekiah’s  death. 
This  gives  us  a period  of  00  years.  And  since  his 
ministry  commenced  before  Uzziah’s  death  (how 
long  we  know  not),  supposing  him  to  have  been  no 
more  than  20  years  old  when  he  began  to  prophesy, 
he  would  have  teen  80  or  90  at  .Manasseh ’s  acces- 
sion. 4.  If  we  compare  the  contents  of  the  book 
with  the  desciiption  here  given  of  it,  we  recoguise 
prophesyings  which  are  certainly  to  be  assigned  to 
the  reigns  of  Uzziah,  Ahaz,  and  Hczekiah  ; but  we 
cannot  so  certainly  find  any  belonging  to  the  reign 
of  Jotham.  5.  We  naturally  ask,  Who  was  the 
compiler  of  the  book?  The  obvious  answer  is,  that 
it  was  Isaiah  himself  aided  by  a scribe  (comp.  Jer. 
xxxvi.  1-5).  Isaiah  we  know  was  otherwise  an 
author  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  22).— If.  In  order  to  realise 
the  relation  of  Isaiah's  prophetic  ministry  to  his 
own  contemjwraries,  we  need  to  bike  account  both 
of  the  foreign  relations  of  Judah  at  the  time,  and 
internally  of  its  social  and  religious  aspects.  Our 
materials  are  scanty,  and  are  to  be  collected  partly 
out  of  2 K.  and  2 Chr.,  and  partly  out  of  the 
remaining  writings  of  contemporary  prophets,  Joel 
(probably),  Obadiah,  and  Micah,  in  Judah  ; and 
Hosea,  Amos,  and  Jonah,  in  Israel.  Of  these  the 
most  assistance  is  obtained  from  Micah.  1.  Under 


Uzziah  the  political  position  of  Judah  had  greatly 
recovered  from  the  blows  suffered  under  Amnziah ; 
the  fortifications  of  Jerusalem  itself  were  restored ; 
castles  were  built  in  the  country  ; new  arrange- 
ments in  the  army  and  equipments  of  defensive 
artillery  were  established ; and  considerable  suc- 
cesses in  war  gained  against  the  Philistines,  tire 
Arabians,  and  the  Ammonites.  This  prosperity 
continued  during  the  reign  of  Jotham,  except  that 
towards  the  close  of  this  latter  reign,  troubles 
threatened  from  the  alliance  of  Israel  and  Syria. 
The  consequence  of  this  prosperity  was  an  influx 
of  wealth,  and  this  with  the  increased  means  of 
military  strength  withdrew  men’s  confidence  from 
Jehovah,  and  led  them  to  trust  in  worldly  resources. 
Moreover  great  disorders  existed  in  the  internal 
administration,  all  of  which,  whether  moral  or 
religious,  were,  by  the  very  uature  of  the  common- 
wealth, as  theocratic,  alike  amenable  to  prophetic 
rebuke.— 2.  Now  what  is  the  tenor  of  Isaiah's  mes- 
sage in  the  time  of  Uzziah  and  Jotham?  This  we 
read  in  chs.  i.-v.  Chap.  i.  is  very  general  in  its  con- 
tents. The  Seer  stands  (perhaps)  in  the  Court  of 
the  Israelites  denouncing  to  nobles  and  people,  then 
assembling  for  divine  worship,  the  whole  estimate 
of  their  character  formed  by  Jehovah,  and  his 
approaching  chastisements.  This  discourse  suitably 
heads  the  book;  it  sounds  the  keynote  of  the  whole; 
tires  of  judgment  destroying,  but  purifying  a rem- 
nant,— such  was  the  burden  all  along  of  Isaiahs 
prophesyings.  Of  the  other  public  utterances  be- 
longing to  this  period,  chs.  ii.-iv.  are  by  almost  all 
critics  considered  to  be  one  prophesying, — the  lead- 
ing thought  of  which  is  that  the  present  prosperity 
of  J udah  should  be  destroyed  for  her  sins,  to  make 
room  for  the  real  glory  of  piety  and  virtue ; while 
ch.  v.  foims  a distinct  discourse,  whose  main  pur- 
port is  that  Israel,  God’s  vineyard,  shall  be  brought 
to  desolation.  At  first  he  invites  attention  by  le- 
citing  a parable  (of  the  vineyard)  in  calm  and  com- 
posed accents  (cn.  v.).  But  as  he  interprets  the 
parable  his  note  changes,  and  a sixfold  “woe”  is 
poured  forth  with  terrible  invective.  It  is  levelled 
against  the  covetous  amassers  of  laud  ; against 
luxurious  revellers ; against  bold  sinners  who  defied 
God's  works  of  judgment ; against  those  who  con- 
founded moral  distinctions ; against  self-conceited 
sceptics ; and  against  profligate  perverters  of  judi- 
cial justice.  In  fury  of  wrath  Jehovah  stretches 
forth  His  hand.  Here  there  is  an  awful  vagueness 
in  the  images  of  terror  which  the  prophet  accumul- 
ates, till  at  length  out  of  the  cloud  and  mist  of 
wrath  we  hear  Jehovah  hiss  for  the  stern  and 
irresistible  warriors  (the  Assyrians),  who  fst»n 
the  end  of  the  earth  should  crowd  forward  to  spoil, 
— after  which  all  distinctness  of  description  again 
fades  away  in  vague  images  of  sorrow  and  despair. 

, —3.  In  the  year  of  Uzziah's  death  an  ecstatic  vision 
fell  upou  the  prophet.  In  this  vision  he  saw  Je- 
hovah, in  the  Second  Person  of  the  Godhead  (John 
xii.  41 ; comp.  Mai.  iii.  1),  enthroned  aloft  in  His 
own  earthly  tabernacle,  attended  by  seraphim,  whose 
praise  filled  the  sanctuary  as  it  were  with  the 
| smoke  of  incense.  As  John  at  Patmos,  so  Isiiah 
was  overwhelmed  with  awe  : he  felt  his  own  sinful- 
ness and  that  of  all  with  whom  he  was  connected, 
and  cried  “ woe  ” upon  himself  as  if  brought  betore 
Jehovah  to  receive  the  reward  of  his  deeds.  But, 
as  at  Patmos  the  Son  of  Man  laid  his  hand  upon 
John  saying  “ Fear  not !”  so,  in  obedience  evidently 
j to  the  will  of  Jehovah,  a seraph  with  a hot  stone 
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t*k«J  from  the  altar  touched  his  lips,  the  principal 
organ  of  good  and  evil  in  man,  and  thereby  re- 
moving his  sinfulness,  qualified  him  to  join  the 
.seraphim  in  whatever  service  he  might  be  called  to. 
This  vision  in  the  main  was  another  mode  of  repre- 
senting what,  both  in  previous  and  in  subsequent 
prophesyings,  is  so  continually  denounced — the 
almost  utter  destruction  of  the  Hebrew  people,  with 
yet  a purified  remnant.  It  is  a touching  trait, 
illustrating  the  prophet’s  own  feelings,  that  when 
he  next  appears  before  us,  some  years  later,  he  has 
a son  named  Shearjashub,  “ Remnant-shall-return.” 
The  name  was  evidently  given  with  significance; 
.vnd  the  fact  discovers  alike  the  sorrow  which  ate 
his  heart,  and  the  hope  in  which  he  found  solace.— 
4.  Some  years  elapse  between  chs.  vi.  and  vii., 
and  the  political  scenery  has  greatly  altered.  The 
Assyrian  power  of  Nineveh  now  threatens  the  He- 
brew nation ; Tiglath-pileser  has  already  spoiled 
Pekah  of  some  of  the  fairest  parts  of  his  dominions, 
.titer  the  Assyrian  army  was  withdrawn,  the  Syrian 
kingdom  of  Damascus  rises  into  notice ; its  monarch, 
Kerin,  combines  with  the  now  weakened  king  of 
Israel,  and  probably  with  other  small  states  around, 
to  consolidate  (it  has  been  conjectured)  a power 
which  shall  confront  Asshur.  Ahaz  keeps  nloof, 
ind  becomes  the  object  of  attack  to  the  allies ; he 
has  been  already  twice  defeated  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  5, 
6) ; and  now  the  allies  are  threatening  him  with  a 
combined  invasion  (74H.  The  news  that  “ Aram 
b encamped  in  Ephraim  ” (Is.  vii.  2)  fills  both  king 
and  people  with  consternation,  and  the  king  is  gone 
forth  from  the  city  to  take  measures,  as  it  would 
seem,  to  prevent  the  upper  reservoir  of  water  from 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Under  Jeho- 
vih’s  direction  Isaiah  goes  forth  to  meet  the  king, 
snrrounded  no  doubt  by  a considerable  company  of 
his  officers  and  of  spectators.  The  prophet  is  di- 
rected to  take  with  him  the  child  whose  name, 
Shearjashub,  was  so  full  of  mystical  promise,  to  add 
greater  emphasis  to  his  message.  As  a sign  that 
Judah  wvas  not  yet  to  perish,  he  announces  the  birth 
of  the  child  Immanuel,  who  should  not  “ know  to 
refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good,”  before  the 
land  of  the  two  hostile  kings  should  be  left  desolate. 
But  here  the  threat  which  mingles  with  the  pro- 
iul«  in  Shearjashub  appears,  and  again  Isaiah  pre- 
dicts the  Assyrian  invasion.— 5.  As  the  Assyrian 
empire  began  more  and  more  to  threaten  the  He- 
brew commonwealth  with  utter  overthrow,  it  is 
now  that  the  prediction  of  the  Messiah,  the  Restorer 
of  Israel,  becomes  more  positive  and  clear.  The 
king  was  bent  upon  an  alliance  with  Assyria.  This 
Isaiah  stedfastly  opposes  (comp.  x.  20).  “ Neither 

few  Aram  and  Israel,  for  they  will  soon  perish  ; 
nor  trust  in  Asshur,  for  she  will  be  thy  direst 
oppressor.”  Such  is  Isaiah’s  strain.  And  by  divine 
direction  he  employs  various  expedients  to  make 
his  testimony  the  more  impressive.  He  procured 
* large  tablet  (viii.  1),  and  with  witnesses  he  wrote 
thereon  in  large  characters  suited  for  a public  notice 
the  words  Hastf.nbooty  Si'EEDsroiL;  which 
tablet  was  no  doubt  to  be  hung  up  for  public 
view,  in  the  entrance  (we  may  suppose)  to  the 
Temple.  And  further:  his  wife — who,  by  the 
way,  appears  to  have  been  herself  possessed  of  pro- 
phetic gifts,  just  as  this  time  gave  birth  to  a son. 
Jehovah  bids  the  prophet  give  him  the  name  Jfas- 
tesbooty  Speed  spoil,  adding,  that  before  the  child 
should  be  able  to  talk,  the  wealth  of  Damascus  and 
the  booty  of  Samaria  should  be  carried  away  before 
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the  king  of  Assyria.  The  people  of  Judah  was 
split  into  political  factions.  The  court  was  for 
Assyria,  and  indeed  formed  an  alliance  with  Tig- 
lath-pileser ; but  a popular  party  was  for  the  Syro- 
Kphprimitic  connexion  formed  to  resist  Assyria. 

“ Fear  none  but  Jehovah  only ! fear  Him,  trust 
Him ; He  will  be  your  safety.”  Such  is  the  pur- 
port of  the  discourse  viii.  5-ix.  7k— 6.  A Prophecy 
was  delivered  at  this  time  against  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  (ix.  8-x.  4).  As  Isaiah’s  message  was  only 
to  Judah,  we  may  infer  that  the  object  of  this  utter- 
ance was  to  check  the  disposition  shown  by  many 
to  connect  Judah  with  the  policy  of  the  sister  king- 
dom.—7.  The  utterance  recorded  in  x.  5-xii.  6, 
one  of  the  most  highly  wrought  passages  in  the 
whole  book,  was  probably  one  single  outpouring  of 
inspiration.  It  stands  wholly  disconnected  with 
the  preceding  in  the  circumstances  which  it  pre- 
supposes ; and  to  what  period  to  assign  it,  is  not 
easy  to  determine.— 8.  The  next  eleven  '’hapters, 
xiii.-xxiii.,  contain  chiefly  a collection  of  utterances, 
each  of  which  is  styled  a “ burden.”  (a.)  The  first 
(xiii.  1-xiv.  27)  is  against  Babylon ; placed  first, 
either  because  it  was  first  in  point  of  utterance,  or 
because  Babylon  in  prophetic  vision,  particularly 
when  Isaiah  compiled  his  book,  headed  in  import- 
ance all  the  earthly  powers  opposed  to  God’s  people, 
and  therefore  was  to  be  first  struck  down  by  the 
shaft  of  prophecy.  The  ode  of  triumph  (xiv.  3-23) 
in  this  burden  is  among  the  most  poetical  passages 
in  all  literature.  (6.)  The  short  and  pregnant 
“ burden"  against  Philistia  (xiv.  29-32)  in  the  year 
that  Ahaz  died,  was  occasioned  by  the  revolt  of  the 
Philistines  from  Judah,  ind  their  successful  inroad 
recorded  2 Chr.  xxviii.  18.  (c.)  The  “burden  of 

Moab”  (xv.  xvi.)  is  remarkable  for  the  elegiac 
strain  in  which  the  prophet  bewails  the  disasters  of 
Moab,  and  for  the  dramatic  character  of  xvi.  1-6. 
(d.)  Chapters  xvii.  xviii.  This  prophecy  is  headed 
“ the  burden  of  Damascus and  yet  after  ver.  3 
the  attention  is  withdrawn  from  Damascus  and 
turned  to  Israel,  and  then  to  Ethiopia.  Israel 
appears  as  closely  associated  with  Damascus.  This 
brings  us  to  the  time  of  the  Syro-Ephraimitic  alli- 
ance ; at  all  events  Ephraim  has  not  yet  ceased  to 
cus*.  Chap.  xvii.  12-14,  as  well  as  xviii.  1-7,  point 
agaju  to  the  event  of  xxxvii.  But  why  this  here  ? 
The  solution  seems  to  be  that,  though  Assyria 
would  be  the  ruin  both  of  Aram  and  of  Israel,  and 
though  it  would  even  threaten  Judah  (“  us,”  ver. 
14),  it  should  not  then  conquer  Judah  (comp,  turn 
of  xiv.  31,32).  (e.)  In  the  “burden  of  Egypt” 

(xix.)  the  prophet  seems  to  be  pursuing  the  same 
object.  Both  Israel  (2  K.  xvii.  4)  and  Judah  (Is. 
xxxi.)  were  nnturally  disposed  to,  look  towards  Egypt 
for  succour  against  Assyria.  Probably  it  was  to 
counteract  this  tendency  that  the  prophet  is  here 
directed  to  prophesy  the  utter  helplessness  of  Egypt 
under  God’s  judgments.  But  the  result  should  1* 
that  numerous  cities  of  Egypt  should  own  Jehovah 
for  their  God.  (/.)  In  the  midst  of  these  “bur- 
dens ” stands  a passage  which  presents  Isaiah  in  a 
new  aspect,  an  aspect  in  which  he  appears  iu  this 
instance  only.  The  more  emphatically  to  enforce 
the  warning  already  conveyed  in  the  “ burden  ot 
Egypt,”  Isaiah  was  commanded  to  appear*  in  the 
streets  and  temple  of  Jerusalem  stripped  of  his 
sackcloth  mantle,  and  wearing  his  vest  only,  with 
his  feet  also  bare,  (g .)  In  “the  burden  of  the 
desert  of  the  sea,”  a poetical  designation  of  Baby- 
lonia (xxi.  1-10),  the  images  in  which  the  fall  of 
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Babylon  is  indicated  are  sketched  with  Aeschylean 
rapidity,  and  certainly  not  less  than  Aeschylean  aw- 
l'ulness  and  grandeur.  (A.)  “The  burden  of  Du- 
mah,”  and  “ of  Ainbin  ” (xxi.  1 1-17),  relate  appa- 
rently to  some  Assyrian  invasion.  (».)  In  “ the 
burden  of  the  valley  of  vision  ” (xxii.  1-1.4)  if  is 
doubtless  Jerusalem  that  is  thus  designated.  The 
scene  presented  is  that  of  Jerusalem  during  an  in- 
vasion; in  the  hostile  army  are  named  Elam  and 
Kir,  nations  which  no  doubt  contributed  troops  both 
to  the  Ninevite  and  to  the  Babylonian  armies.  The 
latter  is  probably  here  contemplated.  ( k .)  The 
passage  xxii.  15-25  is  singular  in  Isaiah  as  a pro- 
phesying against  an  individual.  Shebna  was  one 
of  the  king’s  highest  functionaries,  and  seems  to 
have  been  leader  of  a party  opposed  to  Jehovah 
(ver,  25).  I’erltnps  he  was  disgraced  and  exiled  by 
Ilezekiah,  after  the  event  of  xxxvii.  If  his  fall  was 
the  consequence  of  the  Assyrian  overthrow,  we  can 
bettor  understand  both  the  denunciation  against  the 
individual  and  the  position  it  occupies  in  the  record. 
(/.)  The  last  “burden”  is  against  Tyre  (xxiii.). 
Iler  utter  destruction  is  not  predicted  by  Isaiah  as 
it  afterwards  was  by  Ezekiel.— 9.  The  next  four 
chapters,  xxiv.-xxvii.,  fonn  one  prophecy  essentially 
connected  with  the  preceding  ten  “ burdens  " (xiii.- 
xxiii.),  of  which  it  is  in  effect  a general  summary. 
The  elegy  of  xxiv.  is  interrupted  at  ver.  13  by  a 
glimjrse  at  the  happy  remnant,  but  is  resumed  at 
ver.  16,  till  at  ver.  21  the  dark  night  passes  away 
altogether  to  usher  in  an  inexpressibly  glorious  dny. 
In  xxv.,  after  commemorating  the  destruction  of 
all  oppressors,  the  prophet  gives  us  in  vers.  6-9  a 
most  glowing  description  of  Messianic  blessings, 
which  connects  itself  with  the  N.  T.  by  numberless 
links,  indicating  the  oneness  of  the  prophetic  Spirit 
(“the  Spirit  of  Christ,”  1 Pet.  i.  11),  with  that 
which  dwells  in  the  later  revelation.  In  xxvi., 
vers.  12-18  describe  the  new,  happy  state  of  God’s 
]>eople  as  God’s  work  wholly.  In  xxvii.  1,  “ Le- 
viathan the  fleeing  serpent,  and  Leviathan  the 
twisting  serpent,  and  the  dragon  in  the  sea,”  are 
perhaps  Nineveh  and  Babylon — two  phases  of  the 
same  Asshur — and  Egypt  (comp.  ver.  13);  all, 
however,  symbolizing  adverse  powers  of  evil.— 10. 
Chs.  xxviii.-xxxv.  The  foimer  part  of  this  section 
seems  to  be  of  a fragmentary  character,  being  pro- 
Babiy  the  substances  of  discourses  not  fully  com- 
municated, and  spoken  at  different  times,  xxviii. 
1-6  is  clearly  predictive;  it  therefore  preceded  Shal- 
maneser’s invasion,  when  Samaria  was  destroyed. 
And  here  we  have  a picture  given  us  of  the  way  in 
which  Jehovah’s  word  was  received  by  Isaiah's 
contemporaries.  Priest  and  prophet  were  drunk 
with  a spirit  of  infatuation, — “ they  erred  in  vision, 
they  stumbled  in  judgment,”  and  therefore  only 
scolfed  at  his  ministiations. — Ch.  xxix.  Jerusalem 
was  to  be  visited  with  extreme  danger  and  terror, 
and  then  sudden  deliverance,  vers.  1-8,  But  the 
threateniug  and  promise  seemed  very  enigmatical ; 
prophets,  and  rulers,  and  scholars,  could  make  no- 
thing of  the  riddle  (9-12).  Alas  1 the  people  them- 
selves will  only  hearken  to  the  prophets  and  priests 
speaking  out  of  their  own  heart ; even  their  so-called 
piety  to  Jehovah  is  regulated,  not  by  Ilis  true 
organs,  but  by  pretended  ones  (ver.  13);  but  all 
their  vaunted  policy  shall  be  confounded  ; the  wild 
wood  shall  become  a fruitful  field,  and  the  fruitful 
field  a wild  wood  ; — the  humble  pupils  of  Jehovah 
and  these  self-wise  leaders  shall  intercliauge  their 
places  of  dishonour  and  prosperity  (vers.  13-24). 
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One  instance  of  the  false  leading  of  these  prophets 
and  priests  (xxx.  1)  in  opposition  to  the  true  pro- 
phets (vers.  10,  11),  was  the  policy  of  courting 
the  help  of  Egypt  against  Assyria.  Against  this, 
Isaiah  is  commanded  to  protest,  which  he  does  both 
in  xxx.  1-17,  and  in  xxxi.  1-3,  pointing  out  at  the 
same  time  the  fruitlessness  of  all  measures  of  hu- 
man policy  and  the  necessity  of  trusting  in  Jehovah 
alone  for  deliverance.  In  xxx.  18-33,  and  xxxi. 
4-9,  there  is  added  to  each  address  the  prediction 
of  the  Assyrian's  overthrow  and  its  consequences, 
xxx.  19-24.  As  the  time  approaches,  the  spirit  of 
prophecy  becomes  more  and  more  glowing;  that 
marvellous  deliverance  from  Asshur,  wherein  God’s 
“ Name”  (xxx.  27)  so  gloriously  came  near,  opens 
even  clearer  glimpses  into  the  time  when  God  should 
indeed  come  and  reign,  in  the  Anointed  One,  and 
when  virtue  and  righteousness  should  everywhere 
prevail  (xxxii.  1-8,  15-20);  then  the  mighty  Je- 
hovah should  be  a king  dwelling  amongst  His  people 
(xxxiii.  17,  22).  The  sinners  in  Zion  should  be 
filled  with  dismay,  dreading  lest  His  terrible  judg- 
ment should  alight  upon  themselves  also  (xxxiii. 
14).  With  these  glorious  predictions  are  blended 
also  descriptions  of  the  grief  and  despair  which 
should  precede  that  hour,  xxxii.  9-14  and  xxxiii. 
7-9,  and  the  earnest  prayer  then  to  be  offered  by 
the  pious  (xxxiii.  2),  In  ch.  xxxiv.  the  prediction 
must  certainly  be  taken  with  a particular  reference 
to  Idumea;  we  are  however  led  both  by  the  placing 
of  the  prophecy  and  by  lxiii.  2,  to  take  it  in  a ge- 
neral as  well  as  typical  sense.  As  xxxiv.  has  a 
general  sense,  so  xxxv.  indicates  in  general  terms 
the  deliverance  of  Israel  as  if  out  of  captivity,  re- 
joicing in  their  secure  and  happy  march  through  the 
wilderness.— 11.  xxxvii.-xxxix.  At  length  the  sea- 
son so  often,  though  no  doubt  obscurely  foretold, 
arrived.  The  Assyrian  was  near  with  forces  appar- 
ently irresistible.  In  the  universal  consternation 
which  ensued,  all  the  hope  of  the  state  centred 
upon  Isaiah ; the  highest  functionaries  of  the  state, — 
Shebna  too, — wait  upon  him  in  the  name  of  their 
sovereign.  The  short  answer  which  Jehovah  gave 
through  him  was,  that  the  Assyrian  king  should 
hear  intelligence  which  should  send  him  back  to  his 
own  hind,  there  to  perish.  How  the  deliverance 
was  to  be  effected,  Isaiah  was  not  commissioned  to 
tell ; but  the  very  next  night  (2  K.  xix.  35)  brought 
the  appalling  fulfilment.  A diviqe  interposition  so 
marvellous,  so  evidently  miraculous,  was  in  its 
magnificence  worthy  of  being  the  kernel  of  Isaiah's 
whole  book. — Chs.  xxxriii.,  xxxix.  chronologically 
precede  the  two  previous  ones.— 12.  The  last  27 
chapters  form  a prophecy,  whose  coherence  of  struc- 
ture and  unity  of  authorship  are  generally  admitted 
even  by  those  who  deny  that  it  was  written  by 
Isaiah.  The  point  of  time  and  situation  from  which 
the  prophet  here  speaks,  is  for  the  most  part  that 
of  the  captivity  in  Babylon  (comp.  e.  g.,  Ixiv.  10» 
11).  But  this  is  adopted  on  a principle  which 
appears  to  characterise  “vision,”  viz.,  that  the 
prophet  sees  the  future  as  if  present.  This  second 
part  falls  into  three  sections,  each,  as  it  happens, 
consisting  of  nine  chapters;  the  two  first  end  with 
the  refrain,  “ There  is  no  peace,  saith  Jehovtth  (or 
“ my  God  ”),  to  the  wicked and  the  third  with 
the  same  thought  amplified.  (1.)  The  first  section 
(xl.-xlviii.)  has  for  its  main  topic  the  comforting 
assurance  of  the  deliverance  from  Babylon  by  h'ore>h 
(Gyrus)  who  is  even  named  twice  (xli.  2,  3,  25, 
xliv.  28,  xlv.  1-4,  13,  xlvi.  11,  xlviii.  14,  15).  It 
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is  characteristic  of  sacred  prophecy  in  general  that 
the  **  vision  ” of  a great  deliverance  leads  the  seer 
to  gianee  at  the  great  deliverance  to  come  through 
Jesus  Christ.  This  principle  of  association  prevails 
in  the  second  part  taken  as  a whole;  but  in  the 
first  section,  taken  apart,  it  appears  as  yet  imper- 
fectly. (2.)  The  second  section  (xlix.-lvii.)  is  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fiist  by  several  features.  The 
person  of  Cyrus  as  well  as  his  name,  and  the  speci- 
fication of  Babylon  disappear  altogether.  Return 
from  exile  is  indeed  repeatedly  spoken  of  and  at 
length  (xlix.  9-26,  li.  9-lii.  12,  lv.  12,  13,  lvii. 
14) ; but  in  such  general  terms  as  admit  of  being 
applied  to  the  spiritual  and  Messianic,  as  well  as  to 
the  literal  restoration.  (3.)  In  the  third  section 
(Iviii.-lxvi.)  as  Cyrus  nowhere  appears,  so  neither 
does  “ Jehovah’s  servant  " occur  so  frequently  to 
view  as  in  the  second.  The  only  delineation  of  the 
latter  is  in  Ixi.  1-3  and  in  Ixiii.  1-6,  9.  He  no 
longer  appears  as  suffering,  but  only  as  saving 
and  avenging  Zion.  The  section  is  mainly  occu- 
pied with  various  practical  exhortations  founded 
upon  the  views  of  the  future  already  set  forth. 
—III.  Numberless  attacks  have  been  made  upon 
the  integrity  of  the  whole  book,  different  critics  pro- 
nouncing different  portions  of  the  first  part  spurious, 
and  many  concurring  to  reject  the  second  part  alto- 
gether (the  last  27  chapters).  A few  observations, 
particularly  on  this  latter  point,  appear  therefore 
to  be  necessary.  The  circumstance  mainly  urged 
by  them  is  the  unquestionable  fact  that  the  author 
takes  his  stand-point  at  the  close  of  the  Babylonish 
Captivity,  as  if  that  were  his  present,  and  from 
thence  looks  forward  into  his  subsequent  futuie. 
Other  grounds  which  are  alleged  are  confessedly 
secondary  and  external,  and  are  really  of  no  great 
weight.  The  most  important  of  these  is  founded 
upon  the  difference  of  style.  On  the  other  hand, 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  second  part  the  following 
reasons  may  be  advanced.  (a)  The  unanimous 
testimony  of  Jewish  and  Christian  tradition  (comp. 
Eocl'js.  xlviii.  24) ; and  the  evidence  of  the  N.  T. 
quotations  (Matt.  iii.  3 ; Luke  iv.  17  ; Acts  viii.  28 ; 
Kom.  x.  16,  20).  (&)  The  unity  of  design  which 

connects  these  last  27  chapters  with  the  preceding. 
The  oneness  of  diction  which  pervades  the  whole 
book.  The  peculiar  elevation  aud  grandeur  of  style, 
which  characterize  the  second  part  as  well  as  the 
first  The  absence  of  auy  other  name  than  Isaiah’s 
claiming  the  authorship.  Lastly,  the  Messianic  pre- 
dictions which  mark  its  inspiration,  aud  remove  the 
chief  ground  of  objection  against  its  having  been 
written  by  Isaiah.  In  point  of  style  we  can  find 
so  difficulty  in  recognising  in  the  second  part  the 
presence  of  the  same  plastic  genius  as  we  discover 
in  the  first.  Aud,  altogether,  the  aesthetic  criticism 
of  all  the  different  parts  of  the  book  brings  us  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  whole  of  the  book  origin- 
ated in  one  mind,  and  that  mind  one  of  the  most 
sublime  and  variously  gifted  instruments  which  the 
Spirit  of  God  has  ever  employed  to  pour  forth  Its 
Voice  upon  the  world. 

Ia  cah,  daughter  of  Haran  the  brother  of  Abram, 
and  sister  of  Milcnh  and  of  Lot  (Gen.  xi.  29).  In 
the  Jewish  traditions  she  is  identified  with  Sabai. 
Iscariot.  (Judas  Iscariot.] 

Is'dael,  1 Esd.  v.  33.  [Giddel,  2. 

Ish  bah,  a man  in  the  line  of  Judah,  commemo- 
rate i as  the  “ father  of  Eshtemoa  ” (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

Ishbak,  a son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen. 

2 ; 1 Chr.  i.  32),  and  the  progenitor  of  a tribe 
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of  northern  Arabia.  The  settlements  of  this  people 
are  very  obscure,  and  we  can  only  suggest  as  pos- 
sible that  they  may  be  recoveittd  in  the  name  of  the 
valley  called  .Snbhk,  or,  it  is  said,  Sibtik,  in  the 
Dahnh,  a fertile  and  extensive  tract,  belonging  to 
the  Benee-Temeem,  in  Nejd,  or  the  highland,  of 
Arabia,  on  the  north-east  of  it.  There  is,  however, 
another  Dahnh,  nearer  to  the  Euphrates,  and  some 
confusion  may  exist  regarding  the  true  position  of 
Sabhk  ; but  either  Dahn4  is  suitable  for  the  settle- 
ments of  Ishbak.  The  first-mentioned  DahniL  lies  in 
a favourable  portion  of  the  widely-stretching  country 
known  to  have  been  peopled  by  the  Ketumhites. 

Ish’bi-BenoT),  son  of  Raphn,  one  of  the  race  of 
Philistine  giants,  who  attacked  David  in  battle,  but 
was  slain  by  Abishai  (2  Sam.  xxi.  16,  17). 

Iah-bo'sheth,  the  youngest  of  Saul’s  four  sons, 
and  his  legitimate  successor.  His  name  appears 
(1  Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  39)  to  have  been  originally 
Esh-baal,  “ the  man  of  Baal."  He  was  35  years 
of  age  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa,  but  for 
five  years  Abner  was  engaged  in  restoring  the  do- 
minion of  the  house  of  Saul  over  all  Israel.  Ishbo- 
sheth  was  then  “40  years  old  when  he  began  to 
reign  over  Israel,  and  reigned  two  years”  (2  Sam. 

iii.  10).  During  these  two  years  he  reigned  at 
Mnhanaim,  though  ouly  in  name.  The  wars  and 
negotiations  with  David  were  entirely  carried  on  by 
Abner  (2  Sam.  ii.  12,  iii.  6,  12).  The  death  of 
Abner  deprived  the  house  of  Saul  of  their  last  re- 
maining support.  When  Ishbosheth  heard  of  it, 
“ his  hands  were  feeble  and  all  the  Israelites  were 
troubled”  (2  Sam.  iv.  1).  In  this  extremity  of 
weakness  he  fell  a victim,  probably,  to  revenge  for 
a crime  of  his  father.  Two  Beerothites,  Banna  and 
Rechrb,  in  remembrance,  it  has  been  conjectured,  of 
Saul’s  slaughter  of  their  kinsmen  the  Gibeonites,  de- 
termined to  take  advantage  of  the  helplessness  of  the 
royal  house  to  destroy  the  only  representative  that 
was  left,  excepting  the  child  Mephilrosheth  (2  Sam. 

iv.  4).  After  assassinating  Ishbosheth,  they  took  his 
head  to  David  as  a welcome  present.  They  met  with 
a stem  reception.  David  rebuked  them  for  the  cold- 
blooded murder  of  an  innocent  man,  and  oi-dered 
them  to  be  executed.  The  head  of  Ishbosheth  was 
carefully  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  great  kins- 
man Abner,  at  the  same  place  (2  Sam.  iv.  9-12). 

Iah'i.  1.  A man  of  the  descendants  of  Judah, 
son  of  Appaim  (1  Chr.  ii.  31);  one  of  the  great 
house  of  Hezron.— 2.  In  a subsequent  genealogy  of 
Judah  we  find  another  Ishi,  with  a son  Zohctli 
(1  Chr.  iv.  20).— 3.  Head  of  a family  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  42).— 4.  One  of  the  heads  of 
the  tribe  of  Mannsseh  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Chr. 

v.  24). 

I6h'i.  This  woid  occurs  in  Hos.  ii.  16,  and 
signifies  “my  man,”  “my  husband.”  It  is  the 
Israelite  term,  in  opposition  to  Baali,  the  Cnnnan- 
ite  term,  with  the  same  meaning,  though  with  a 
significance  of  its  own. 

Ishi'ah,  the  fifth  of  the  five  sons  of  Izrahiah  ; 
one  of  the  heads  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  in  the  time 
of  David  (1  Chr.  vii.  3). 

Ishi  jah,  a lay  Israelite  of  the  Bene-Harim,  who 
had  married  a foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  31). 

Ish'ma,  a name  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iv.  3). 

Ish'mael,  the  son  of  Abraham  by  Hagar  the 
Egyptian,  his  concubine;  bom  when  Abraham  was 
fourscore  and  six  years  old  (Geu.  xvi.  15,  16).  lsh- 
mael  was  the  first-born  of  his  father.  He  was 
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born  in  Abraham's  house,  when  he  dwelt  in  the 
plain  of  Mamre;  and  on  the  institution  of  the 
covenant  of  circumcision,  was  circumcised,  he  being 
then  thirteen  years  old  (xvii.  25).  With  the 
institution  of  the  covenant,  God  renewed  his  pro- 
mise respecting  Ishmael.  He  does  not  again  appear 
in  the  narrative  until  the  weaning  of  Isaac.  The 
latter  was  bom  when  Abraham  was  a hundred 
years  old  (xxi.  5),  and  as  the  weaning,  according  to 
Eastern  usage,  probably  took  place  when  the  child 
was  letween  two  and  three  years  old,  Ishmael  him- 
self must  have  been  then  between  fifteen  and  six- 
teen years  old.  At  the  great  feast  made  in  cele- 
bration of  the  weaning,  “ Sarah  saw  the  son  of 
Hagar  the  Egyptian,  which  she  hail  born  unto 
Abraham,  mocking,"  and  urged  Abraham  to  cast 
out  him  and  his  mother.  The  patriarch,  comforted 
by  God’s  renewed  promise  that  of  Ishmael  He  would 
make  a nation,  sent  them  both  away,  and  they  de- 
parted nnd  wandered  in  the  wilderness  oi  Beersheba. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  wanderers  halted  by  the 
well,  or  at  once  continued  their  way  to  the  “ wil- 
derness of  Paran,”  where,  we  are  told  in  the  next 
verse  to  that  just  quoted,  he  dwelt,  and  where  “ his 
mother  took  him  a wife  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt  ” 
(Gen.  xxi.  9-21).  This  wife  of  Ishmnel  is  not  else- 
where mentioned ; she  was,  we  must  infer,  an  Egyp- 
tian. No  record  is  made  of  any  other  wife  of 
Ishmael,  and  failing  such  record,  tbe  Egyptian  was 
the  mother  of  his  twelve  sons,  and  daughter.  Of 
the  later  life  of  Ishmael  we  kuow  little.  He  was 
present  with  Isaac  at  the  burial  of  Abraham;  and 
Esau  contracted  an  alliance  with  him  when  he 
“ took  unto  the  wives  which  he  had  Mahalath  [or 
Bashemath  or  Basmath,  Gen.  xxxi.  3]  the 
daughter  of  Ishmnel  Abraham’s  son,  the  sister  of 
Nebajoth,  to  be  his  wife."  The  death  of  Ishmael 
is  recorded  in  a previous  chapter,  after  the  enume- 
ration of  his  sons,  as  having  taken  place  at  the  age 
of  a hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  (xxv.  17,  18). 
It  remains  for  us  to  consider,  1,  the  place  of  Ishmael’s 
dwelling;  and,  2,  the  names  of  his  children,  with 
their  settlements,  and  the  nation  sprung  from  them. 
— 1.  From  the  narrative  of  his  expulsion,  we  learn 
that  Ishmael  first  went  into  the  wilderness  of  Beer- 
sheba, and  thence,  but  at  what  interval  of  time  is 
uncertain,  removed  to  that  of  Paran.  His  continu- 
ance in  these  or  the  neighbouring  places  seems  to  be 
proved  by  his  having  been  present  at  the  burial  of 
Abraham ; for  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
East  sepulture  follows  death  after  a few  hours’ 
space ; and  by  Esau’s  maiTying  his  daughter  at  a 
time  when  he  (Esau)  dwelt  at  Beersheba.  There 
are,  however,  other  passages  which  must  be  taken 
into  account.  He  was  the  first  Abrahamic  settler 
in  the  east  country  (xxv.  6).  The  “ east  country  ’’ 
perhaps  was  restricts!  in  early  times  to  the  wilder- 
nesses of  Beersheba  and  Paran  ; or  Ishmnel  removed 
to  that  east  country,  northwards,  without  being  dis- 
tant from  his  father  nnd  his  brethren ; each  case 
being  agreeable  with  Gen.  xxv.  6. — 2.  The  sons  of 
Ishmael  were,  Nebajoth  (expressly  stated  to  be  his 
first-bom),  Kednr,  Adbeel,  Mibsara,  Mishma,  T)u- 
mah,  Massa,  Iladar,  Tema,  Jetur,  Naphish,  Kede- 
mah  (Gen.  xxv.  13-15):  and  he  had  a daughter 
named  Mahalath  (xxviii.  9),  elsewhere  written 
Bashemath  (or  Basmath,  Gen.  xxxvi.  3),  the  sister 
of  Nebajoth,  before  mentioned.  They  peopled  the 
north  aud  west  of  the  Arabian  peninsula,  and  event- 
ually formed  the  chief  element  of  the  Arab  nation. 
Their  Language,  which  is  generally  acknowledged  to 


have  beeu  the  Arabic  commonly  so  called,  has  been 
.adopted  with  insignificant  exceptions  throughout 
Arabia.  The  term  Ishmaelitk  occurs  on  three 
occasions,  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  27,  28,  xxxix.  1 ; Judg. 
viii.  24 ; Ps.  lxxxiii.  6.  From  the  context  of  the 
first  two  instances,  it  seems  to  have  been  a general 
name  for  the  Abrahamic  peoples  of  the  east  country, 
the  Bene-Kedem  : but  the  second  admits  also  of  a 
closer  meaning.  In  the  third  instance  the  name  is 
applied  in  its  strict  sense  to  the  Ishmaelites.  The 
notions  of  the  Arabs  respecting  Ishmael  are  partly 
derived  from  the  Bible,  partly  from  the  Jewish 
Rabbins,  and  partly  from  native  traditions.  They 
believe  that  Ishmael  was  the  first-born  of  Abraham, 
and  the  majority  of  the  doctors  assert  that  this  son, 
and  not  Isaac,  was  offered  by  Abraham  in  sacrifice. 
Ishmael,  aay  the  Arabs,  dwelt  with  his  mother  at 
Mekkeh,  and  both  are  bui  ied  in  the  place  called  the 
“ Hejr,”  on  the  north-west  (termed  by  the  Arabs 
the  north)  side  of  the  Kaabeh,  and  inclosed  by  a 
curved  wail  called  the  “ Hateem.’’— 2.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Axel,  a descendant  of  Saul  through  Merib- 
baal,  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44).— 
8.  A man  of  Judah,  father  of  Zeuadiah  (2  Chr. 
xix.  11).— 4.  Another  man  of  Judah,  son  of  Jeho- 
hannn ; one  of  the  captains  of  hundreds  who  as- 
sisted Jehoiada  in  restoring  Joash  to  the  throne  (2 
Chr.  xxiii.  1).— 5.  A priest,  of  the  Bene-Paditir, 
who  was  forced  by  Ezra  to  relinquish  his  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  22).— 6.  The  son  of  Nethaniah;  a 
perfect  marvel  of  craft  and  villany,  whose  treachery 
forms  one  of  the  chief  episodes  of  the  history  of  the 
period  immediately  succeeding  the  first  fall  of  Jeru- 
salem. His  exploits  are  related  in  Jer.  xl.  7-xli. 
15,  with  a short  summary  in  2 K.  xxv.  23-25. 
His  full  description  is  “ Ishmael,  the  son  of  Nethan- 
iah,  the  son  of  Elishnmn,  of  the  seed  royal  ” of 
Judah  (Jer.  xli.  1 ; 2 K.  xxv.  25).  During  the 
siege  of  the  city  he  had,  like  many  others  of  his 
countrymen  (Jer.  xl.  11),  fleal  across  the  Jordan, 
where  he  found  a refuge  at  the  court  of  Bnalis,  the 
then  king  of  the  Bene-Ammon.  After  the  depar- 
ture of  the  Chaldeans,  Ishmael  made  no  secret  of 
his  intention  to  kill  the  superintendent  left  by  tbe 
king  of  Babylon,  and  usurp  his  position.  Of  this 
Gedaliah  was  wnmed  in  express  terms  by  Johanan 
and  his  companions.  Thirty  days  after,  in  the 
seventh  month  (xli.  1),  on  the  third  day  of  the 
month,  Ishmael  again  appeared  at  Mizpah,  this 
time  accompanied  by  ten  men.  Gedaliah  entertained 
them  at  a feast  (xli.  1).  Before  its  close  Ishmael 
and  his  followers  had  murdered  Gedaliah  and  all  his 
attendants  with  such  secresy  that  no  alarm  was 
given  outside  the  room.  The  same  night  he  killed 
all  Gedaliah  s establishment,  including  some  Chal- 
dean soldiers  who  were  there.  For  two  days  the 
massacre  remained  perfectly  unknown  to  the  people 
of  the  town.  On  the  second  day  Ishmael  perceived 
from  his  elevated  position  a large  party  coming 
southward  along  the  main  road  from  Shechem  and 
Samaria.  He  went  out  to  meet  them.  They  proved 
to  be  eighty  devotees,  who  with  rent  clothes,  nnd 
with  shaven  beards,  mutilated  bodies,  nnd  with 
other  marks  of  heathen  devotion,  nnd  weeping  as 
they  went,  were  bringing  incense  and  offerings  to 
the  ruins  of  the  Temple.  At  his  invitation  they 
turned  aside  to  the  residence  of  the  superintendent. 
As  the  unsuspecting  pilgrims  passed  into  the  court- 
yard he  closed  the  entrances  behind  them,  and  there 
he  and  his  band  butchered  the  whole  number : ten 
only  escnjted  by  the  offer  of  heavy  ransom  for  their 
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lira.  The  seventy  corpses  were  then  thrown  into  ' 
the  well  which,  as  at  Cawnpore,  was  within  th** 
jnedncts  of  the  house,  and  wliich  was  completely 
tilled  with  the  bodies.  This  done  he  descended  to 
the  town,  surprised  and  carried  off  the  daughters 
of  king  Zedekiah,  who  had  lx?en  sent  there  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  for  safety,  with  their  eunuchs  and 
their  Chaldean  guard  (xli.  10,  16),  and  all  the 
people  of  the  town,  and  made  off  with  his  prisoners 
to  the  country  of  the  Ammonites.  The  news  of 
the  massacre  had  by  this  time  got  abroad,  and  Ish- 
mael  was  quickly  pursued  by  Johanan  and  his  com- 
panions. He  was  attacked,  two  of  his  bravoes  slain, 
the  whole  of  tire  prey  recovered ; and  Ishmael  him- 
self, with  the  remaining  eight  of  his  people,  escaped 
to  the  Ammonites. 

Ishmaelite.  [Isiimaf.l.] 

Ishma’iah,  son  of  Obadiah:  the  ruler  of  the 
tribe  of  Zebulun  in  the  time  of  king  David  (1  Chr. 
srrii.  19). 

Ish’meelite  (1  Chr.  ii.  17)  and  Ish'meelites 

(Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  27,  28,  xxxix.  1),  the  form  in 
which  the  descendants  of  Ishmael  are  given  in  a few 
pia«<  in  the  A.  V. 

Ishmera'i,  a Benjamite;  one  of  the  family  of 
Dpoal  (1  Chr.  viii.  18). 

Ish’od,  oue  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  son  of  Hammoleketh  (1  Chr.  vii.  18). 

Ish-Pan,  a Benjamite,  one  of  the  family  of  Shn- 
Aik  (1  Chr.  viii.  22).  • 

Ish  tob,  apparently  one  of  the  small  kingdoms  or 
‘tates  which  formed  part  of  the  general  country  of 
.tram,  named  with  Zobah,  Rehob,  and  Maacah 
(2  .Sam.  x.  6,  8).  It  is  probable  that  the  real 
signification  is  “ tne  men  of  Tou.” 

Ish’uah,  the  second  son  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17). 

Iah’uai,  tbe  third  son  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  30), 
founder  of  a family  bearing  his  name  (Num.  xxvi. 
44;  A.V.  “ Jesuites”). 

Ish'oi,  the  second  son  of  Saul  by  his  wife  Alii- 
Mam  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49,  comp.  50). 

Isle.  The  radical  sense  of  the  Hebrew  word 
•«etns  to  be  “ habitable  places,”  as  opposed  to  water, 
and  in  this  sense  it  occurs  in  Is.  xlii.  15.  Hence 
it  means  secondarily  any  maritime  distinct,  whether 
belonging  to  a continent  or  to  an  island : thus  it  is 
used  of  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  (Is.  xx.  6, 
niii.  2,  6),  and  of  the  coasts  of  Klishah  (Ez.  xxvii. 
7),  i.  e.  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  In  this  sense  it 
» more  particularly  restricted  to  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  sometimes  in  the  fuller  expression 
“ islands  of  the  sea  ” (Is.  xi.  11).  Occasionally  the 
wool  is  specifically  used  of  an  island,  as  of  Caphtor 
or  Crete  (Jer.  xlvii.  4).  But  more  generally  it  is 
applied  to  any  region  separated  from  Palestine  by 
water,  as  fully  described  in  Jer.  xxv.  22. 

Isznachi'ah,  a Levite  who  was  one  of  the  over- 
**rs  of  offerings  during  the  revival  under  king 
Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

Il'xnael.  L Jud.  ii.  Another  form  for  the 
name  Ishmael,  son  of  Abraham.— 2.  1 Esd.  ix.  29. 
[Ishmael.  5.] 

Ismai'ah,  a Gibeonitc,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  those 
warriors  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4). 

Ia'frah,  a Benjamite,  of  the  family  of  Beriah ; 
one  of  the  heads  of  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  viii.  16). 

Is'raeL  L The  name  given  (Gen.  xxxii.  28) 
to  Jacob  after  his  wrestling  with  the  Angel  (IIos, 
xii.  4)  at  Peniel.  Gesenius  interprets  Israel  “ sol- 
dier of  God.”— 2.  It  became  the  national  name  of 
tbe  twelve  tribes  collectively.  They  are  so  called 
Cos.  D.  B. 
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in  Ex.  iii.  16  and  afterwards.— 3.  It  is  used  in  a 
narrower  sense,  excluding  Judah,  in  1 Sam.  xi.  8 ; 
2 8am.  xx.  1 ; 1 K.  xii.  16.  Thenceforth  it  wa> 
assumed  and  accepted  as  the  name  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom.— 4.  After  the  Babylonian  captivity,  the 
returned  exiles  resumed  the  name  Israel  as  the  de- 
signation of  their  nation.  The  name  Israel  is  nlso 
used  to  denote  laymen,  ns  distinguished  from  Priests, 
I.evites,  and  other  ministers  (Ezr.  vi.  16,  ix.  1,  x. 
25,  Neh.  xi.  3,  &c.). 

Israel,  Kingdom  ot  1.  The  prophet  Ahijah  of 
Shiloh,  who  was  commissioned  in  the  latter  days  of 
Solomon  to  announce  the  division  of  the  kingdom, 
left  one  tribe  (Judah)  to  the  house  of  David,  and 
assigned  ten  to  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xi.  35,  31).  These 
were  probably  Joseph  ( = Ephraim  and  Manasseh), 
Issachar,  Zebulun,  Asher,  Naphtali,  Benjnmin,  Dan, 
Simeon,  Gad,  and  Reuben  ; Levi  being  intentionally 
omitted.  Eventually  the  greater  part  of  Benjamin, 
and  probably  the  whole  of  Simeon  and  Dan,  were 
included  as  if  by  common  consent  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah.  With  respect  to  the  conquests  of  David, 
Moab  appears  to  have  been  attached  to  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  (2  K.  iii.  4) ; so  much  of  Syria  as  re- 
mained subject  to  Solomon  (see  1 K.  xi.  24)  would 
probably  be  claimed  by  his  successor  in  the  northern 
kingdom  ; and  Ammon,  though  connected  with  Reho- 
boain  as  his  mother’s  native  Land  (2  Chr.  xii.  13), 
and  though  afterwards  tributary  to  Judah  (2  Chr. 
xxvii.  5),  was  at  one  time  allied  (2  Chr.  xx.  1),  we 
know  not  how  closely  or  how  early,  with  Moab. 
The  sea-const  between  Accho  and  Japho  remained  in 
the  possession  of  Israel.— 2.  The  population  of  the 
kingdom  is  not  expressly  stated;  and  in  drawing 
any  inference  from  the  numbers  of  fighting  men, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  numbers  in  the 
Hebrew  text  are  strongly  suspected  to  have 
been  subjected  to  extensive,  jwrhaps  systematic, 
corruption.  Jeroboam  brought  into  the  field  an 
army  of  800,000  men  (2  Chr.  xiii.  3).  If  in 
B.C.  957  there  were  actually  under  arms  800,000 
men  of  that  age  in  Israel,  the  whole  population  may 
perhaps  hare  amounted  to  at  least  three  millions 
and  a half.— 3.  Shechem  was  the  first  capital  of 
the  new  kingdom  (1  K.  xii.  25),  venerable  for  its 
traditions,  and  beautiful  in  its  situation.  Subse- 
quently Tirzah  became  the  royal  residence,  if  not 
the  capital,  of  Jeroboam  (1  K.  xiv.  17)  and  of  his 
successors  (rv.  33,  xvi.  8,  17,  28).  Samaria, 
uniting  in  itself  the  qualities  of  beauty  and  fertility, 
nnd  a commanding  position,  was  chosen  by  Omri 
(1  K.  xri.  24),  aud  remained  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  until  it  had  given  the  last  proof  of  it* 
strength  by  sustaining  for  three  years  the  onset  of 
the  hosts  of  Assyria.  Jezreel  was  probably  only  a 
royal  residence  of  some  of  the  Israclitish  kings.— 

4.  The  disaffection  of  Ephraim  and  the  northern 
tribes  having  grown  in  secret  under  the  prosperous 
but  burdensome  reign  of  Solomon,  broke  out  at  the 
critical  moment  of  that  monarch’s  death.  It  was 
just  then  that  Ephraim,  the  centre  of  the  move- 
ment, found  in  Jeroboam  an  instrument  prepared 
to  give  expression  to  the  rivalry  of  centuries.— 

5.  The  kingdom  of  Israel  developed  no  new  power. 
It  was  but  a portion  of  David’s  kingdom  deprived 
of  many  elements  of  strength.  Its  frontier  was 
as  open  aud  as  widely  extended  as  before ; but  it 
wanted  a capital  for  the  seat  of  organised  power. 
Its  territory  was  as  fertile  and  as  tempting  to  the 
spoiler,  but  its  people  were  less  united  nnd  patriotic. 
A corrupt  religion  poisoned  the  source  of  national 
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life.  These  causes  tended  to  increase  the  misfor- 
tunes, and  to  accelerate  the  early  end  of  the  king- 
dom of  Israel.  It  lasted  254  years,  from  B.C.  975 
to  B.C.  721,  about  two-thirds  of  the  duration  of  its 
more  compact  neighbour  Judah.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  division  into  two  kingdoms 
greatly  shortened  the  independent  existence  of  the 
Hebrew  race,  or  interfered  with  the  purposes  which, 
it  is  thought,  may  be  traced  in  the  establishment 
of  David’s  monarchy.— 6.  The  detailed  history  of 
the  kingdom  of  Israel  will  be  found  under  the  names 
of  its  nineteen  kings.  A summary  view  may  be 
taken  in  four  periods: — (a.)  B.C.  975-929.  Jero- 
boam had  not  sufficient  force  of  character  in  himself 
to  make  a lasting  impression  on  his  people.  A 
king,  but  not  a founder  of  a dynasty,  he  aimed  at 
nothing  beyond  securing  his  present  elevation.  The 
army  soon  learned  its  power  to  dictate  to  the  iso- 
lated monarch  and  disunited  people.  Baasha,  in 
the  midst  of  the  army  at  Gibbethon,  slew  the  son 
and  successor  of  Jeroboam  ; Zimri,  a captain  of 
chariots,  slew  the  son  and  successor  of  Baasha; 
Omri,  the  captain  of  the  host,  was  chosen  to  punish 
Zimri ; and  after  a civil  war  of  four  years  he  pre- 
vailed over  Tibni,  the  choice  of  half  the  people. — 
(6.)  B.C.  929-884.  For  forty-five  years  Israel  was 
governed  by  the  house  of  Omri.  That  sagacious 
king  pitchwl  on  the  strong  hill  of  Samaria  as  the 
site  of  his  capital.  The  princes  of  his  house  culti- 
vated an  alliance  with  the  kings  of  Judah,  which 
was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  Jehoram  and 
Athaliah.  The  adoption  of  Baal- worship  led  to  a 
reaction  in  the  nation,  to  the  moral  triumph  of  the 
prophets  in  the  person  of  Elijah,  and  to  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  house  of  Ahab  in  obedience  to  the  bidding 
of  Elisha. — (c.)  B.C.  884-772.  Unparalleled  tri- 
umphs, but  deeper  humiliation,  awaited  the  king- 
dom of  Israel  under  the  dynasty  of  Jehu.  Hazael, 
the  ablest  king  of  Damascus,  reduced  Johoahaz  to 
the  condition  of  a vassal,  and  triumphed  for  a 
time  over  both  the  disunited  Hebrew  kingdoms. 
Almost  the  first  sign  of  the  restoration  of  their 
strength  was  a war  between  them  ; and  Jehoash, 
the  grandson  of  Jehu,  entered  Jerusalem  as  the 
conqueror  of  Aroaziah.  Jehoash  also  turned  the 
tide  of  war  against  the  Syrians  ; and  Jeroboam  II., 
the  most  powerful  of  all  the  kings  of  Israel,  cap- 
tured Damascus,  and  recovered  the  whole  ancient 
frontier  from  Hamath  to  the  Dead  Sea.  This  short- 
lived greatness  expired  with  the  last  king  of  Jehu’s 
line. — (t I .)  B.C.  772-721.  Military  violence,  it  would 
seem,  broke  off  the  hereditary  succession  after  the 
obscure  and  probably  convulsed  reign  of  Zachariah. 
An  unsuccessful  usurper,  Shallum,  is  followed  by 
the  cruel  Mennhem,  who,  being  unable  to  make  head 
against  the  first  attack  of  Assyria  under  Pul,  be- 
came the  agent  of  that  monarch  for  the  oppressive 
taxation  of  his  subjects.  Yet  his  power  at  home 
was  sufficient  to  insure  for  his  son  and  successor 
I’ekahiah  a ten  years’  reign,  cut  short  by  a bold 
usurper,  Pekah.  Abandoning  the  northern  and 
transjordnnic  regions  to  the  encroaching  power  of 
Assyria  under  Tiglath-Pileser,  he  was  very  near 
subjugating  Judah,  with  tlx©  help  of  Damascus, 
now  the  coequal  ally  of  Israel.  But  Assyria  inter- 
posing summarily  put  an  end  to  the  independence 
of  Damascus,  and  perhaps  was  the  indirect  cause 
of  the  assassination  of  the  baffled  Pekah.  The  irre- 
solute Iloshen,  the  next  and  last  usurper,  became 
tributary  to  his  invader,  Shalmaneser,  betrayed  the 
Assyrian  to  the  rival  monarchy  of  Egypt,  and  was 


punished  by  the  loss  of  his  liberty,  and  by  the  cap- 
ture, nftcr  a three  years’  siege,  of  his  strong  capital, 
Samaria.  Some  gleanings  of  the  ten  tribes  pet  re- 
mained in  the  land  after  so  many  years  of  religions 
decline,  moral  debasement,  national  degradation, 
anarchy,  bloodshed,  and  deportation.  Even  these 
were  gathered  up  by  the  conqueror  and  carried  to 
Assyria,  never  again,  as  a distinct  people,  to  occupy 
their  portion  of  that  goodly  and  pleasant  land  which 
their  forefathers  won  under  Joshua  from  the  heathen. 

Is'raelite.  In  2 Sam.  xvii.  25,  Ithra,  the  father 
of  Amasa,  is  called  “ an  Israelite,”  or  more  correctly 
“ the  Israelite,”  while  in  1 Chr.  ii.  17  he  appears 
as  l*  Jether  the  Ishmaelite.”  The  latter  is  un- 
doubtedly the  true  reading. 

Is'sachar,  the  ninth  son  of  Jacob  and  the  fifth 
of  Leah ; the  firstborn  to  Leah  after  the  interval 
which  occurred  iu  the  births  of  her  children  (Gen. 
xxx.  17  ; comp.  xxix.  35).  Of  Issachar  the  indi- 
vidual we  know  nothing.  At  the  descent  into 
Egypt  four  sons  are  ascribed  to  him,  who  founded 
the  four  chief  families  of  the  tribe  (Gen.  xlvi.  13 ; 
Num.  xxvi.  23,  25;  1 Chr.  vii.  1).  Issachar’* 
place  during  the  journey  to  Canaan  was  on  the 
east  of  the  Tabernacle,  with  his  brothers  Judah  and 
Zebulun  (Num.  ii.  5),  the  group  moving  foremost 
in  the  march  (x.  15).  Issachar  was  one  of  the  six 
tribes  who  were  to  stand  on  Mount  Gerizim  during 
the  ceremony  of  blessing  and  cursing  (Dent,  xxvii. 
12).  He  was  still  in  company  with  Judah,  Zebulnn 
being  opposite  on  Ebal.  The  number  of  the  fight- 
ing men  of  Issachar,  when  taken  in  the  census  at 
Sinai,  was  54,400.  During  the  journey  they  seem 
to  have  steadily  increased.  The  allotment  ol  Issa* 
char  lay  above  that  of  Manassch  (Josh.  xix.  1 7-23  . 
In  the  words  of  Josephus,  “ it  extended  in  length 
from  Carmel  to  the  Jordan,  in  breadth  to  Mount 
Tabor.”  This  territory  was,  as  it  still  is,  amoog 
the  richest  land  in  Palestine.  Westward  was  the 
famous  plain  which  derived  its  name  from  its  fy* 
tility.  On  the  north  is  Tabor,  which  even  under 
the  burning  sun  of  that  climate  is  said  to  rebun 
the  glades  and  dells  of  an  English  wood.  On  the 
east,  behind  Jezreel,  is  the  opening  which  conducts 
to  the  plain  of  the  Jordan — to  that  Beth-sbean 
which  was  proverbially  among  the  Rabbis  the  gate 
of  Paradise  for  its  fruitfulness.  It  is  this  asp* 
of  the  territory  of  Issachar  which  appears  to 
alluded  to  in  the  Blessing  of  Jacob.— One  amon. 
the  Judges  of  Israel  was  from  Issachar— Tola 
(Judg.  x.  1 ) — but  beyond  the  length  of  his  s*9. 
we  have  only  the  fact  recorded  that  he  resided  ou 
of  the  limits  of  his  own  tribe,  at  Shamir  in  Moun 
Ephraim.  The  census  of  the  tribe  taken  m . 
reign  of  David  has  already  been  alluded  to. 
contained  in  1 Chr.  vii.  1-5,  and  an  eXfrcs^ 
occurs  in  it  which  testifies  to  the  nomadic 
dencies  above  noticed.  Out  of  the  whole 
of  the  tribe  no  less  than  36,000  were  m^u. 
mercenary  troops — “ bands,” — a term  appb 
other  tribe  in  this  enumeration,  though  y*®*  pf 
to  Gad,  and  uniformly  to  the  irregular  >°  1 ^ 
the  Bedouin  nations  round  Israel.— BaasH  , 
son  of  Ahijah,  of  the  house  of  Issachar,  a m . 
of  the  army  with  which  Nadab  and  all  Is*"96^^ 
besieging  Gibbethon,  apparently  not  of  ^kingf 
mg  in  the  tribe  (comp.  1 K.  xvi.  2;,  6*tn  j^,). 
and  himself  mounted  the  throne  (1  ’ ,^'j 

He  was  evidently  a fierce  and  warlike  m- _ nu 
29  ; 2 Chr.  xvi.  1),  and  an  idolater  like  c ^ 
The  Issacharite  dynasty  lasted  during  the  - ; 
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of  his  reign  and  the  two  of  his  son  Elah.— One  more 
notice  of  Issachar  remains  to  be  added  to  the  meagre 
infoimation  already  collected,  and  distant  as  Jezrcel 
was  from  Jerusalem,  they  took  part  in  the  pass- 
over  with  which  Hezekiah  sanctified  the  opening  of 
his  reign  (2  Cbr.  xxxi.  1).— 2.  A Korhite  Levite, 
«;e  of  the  doorkeepers  of  the  house  of  Jehovah, 
jeventh  son  of  Oded-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  5). 

Isshi'ah.  1.  A descendant  of  Moses  by  his 
younger  son  Eliezer  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  21 ; comp,  xxiii. 
17,  xrvi.  25).— 2.  A Levite  of  the  house  ofKohath 
arui  family  of  Uzziel  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  25). 

Issue,  Running.  The  texts  Lev.  xv.  2,  3,  xxii. 
4,  Nmn.  r.  2,  and  Sam.  iii.  29,  are  probably  to  be 
interpreted  of  gonorrhoea.  In  Lev.  xv.  3 a distinc- 
tion is  introduced,  which  merely  means  that  the 
cessation  of  the  actual  flux  does  not  constitute  cere- 
monial cleanness,  but  that  the  patient  must  bide 
the  legal  time,  seven  days  (ver.  13),  and  perform 
tlx*  prescribed  purifications  and  sacrifice  (ver.  14). 

Istalcu'nu.  In  1 Esd.  viii.  40,  the  “ son  of 
hulcurus  ” is  substituted  for  “ and  Zabbud  ” of 
the  corresponding  list  in  Ezra  viii.  14. 

Is'uah,  second  son  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  30). 

Is'ui,  third  son  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17),  founder 
of  a family  called  after  him,  though  in  the  A.  V. 
appearing  as  THE  JESUITES  (Num.  xxvi.  44). 

It  aly.  This  word  is  used  in  the  N.  T.  in  the 
usual  sense  of  the  period,  »’.  e.  in  its  true  geogra- 
phical sense,  as  denoting  the  whole  natural  penin- 
sula between  the  Alps  and  the  Straits  of  Messina. 

Ith&’i,  a Benjamite,  son  of  Kibat  of  Gibeah,  one 
of  the  heroes  of  David’s  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  31). 

Ithamar,  the  youngest  son  of  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  23). 
After  the  deaths  of  Nadab  and  Abihu  (Lev.  x.  1), 
tleazar  and  Ithamar  were  appointed  to  succeed  to 
their  places  in  the  priestly  oflice  (Ex.  xxviii.  1,  40, 
43;  Num.  iii.  3,  4;  1 Chr.  xxiv.  2).  In  the  dis- 
tribution of  services  belonging  to  the  Tabernacle, 
*n>i  its  transport  on  the  march  of  the  Israelites,  the 
Oershonites  and  the  Meraritcs  were  placed  under 
the  superintendence  of  Ithamar  (Ex.  xxxviii.  21  ; 
Xum.  iv.  21-33).  The  high-priesthood  passed  into 
the  family  of  Ithamar  in  the  person  of  Eli,  but  for 
what  reason  we  are  not  informed. 

Ith’ieL  1.  A Benjamite,  sou  of  Jesaiah  (Neh. 
»•  7;.— 2.  One  of  two  persons — Ithiel  and  Ucal — 
to  whom  Agur  ben-Jakeh  delivered  his  discourse 
(Prov.  xxx.  1). 

Ith'mah,  a Moabite,  one  of  the  heroes  of  David’s 
guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  46). 

Ith'nan,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  23).  No  trace  of  its  existence 
lias  yet  been  discovered. 

IthTa,  an  Israelite  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25)  or  Ish- 
inaelite  (1  Chr.  ii.  17),  the  father  of  Amasa  by 
Abigail,  David’s  sister. 

Ith'raa.  1.  A son  of  Dishon,  a Horite  (Gen. 
«xi.  26  ; 1 Chr.  i.  41):  and  probably  a phylarch 
of  a tribe  of  the  Horim  (Gen.  xxxvi.  30).— 2.  A 
descendant  of  Asher  (1  Chr.  vii.  30-40). 

Ith  ream,  son  of  David,  bom  to  him  in  Hebron, 
and  distinctly  specified  as  the  sixth,  and  as  the  child 
of  Kglah,  David’s  wife  (2  Sara.  iii.  5 ; 1 Chr.  iii.  3). 

Ith'rite,  the.  The  designation  of  two  of  the 
members  of  David's  guard,  Ira  and  Gareb  (2  Sam. 
niii.  38 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  40).  They  may  have  come 
from  Jattir,  in  the  mountains  of  Judah. 

Ittah-ka'zin,  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the 
boundary  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  13).  It  has  not 
been  identified. 
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Ittai.  L “ Ittai  the  GrrrrrE,”  »’.  e.  the 
native  of  Gath,  a Philistine  in  the  army  of  King 
David.  He  appears  only  during  the  revolution  of 
Absalom.  We  first  discern  him  on  the  morning 
of  David’s  flight.  Last  in  the  procession  came  the 
600  heroes  who  had  formed  David’s  band  during 
his  wanderings  in  Judah,  and  hail  been  with  him 
at  Gath  (2  Sam.  xv.  18;  comp.  1 Sam.  xxiii.  13, 
xxvii.  2,  xxx.  9,  10).  Amongst  these,  apparently 
commanding  them,  was  Ittai  the  Gittitc  (ver.  19). 
He  caught  the  eye  of  the  king,  who  at  once  ad- 
dressed him  and  besought  him  not  to  attach  himself 
to  a doubtful  cause,  but  to  return  “ with  his 
brethren”  and  abide  with  the  king  (19,  20).  But 
Ittai  is  firm  ; he  is  the  king’s  slave,  and  wherever 
his  master  goes  he  will  go.  Accordingly  he  is 
allowed  by  David  to  proceed.  When  the  army 
was  numbered  and  organised  by  David  at  Maha- 
naim,  Ittai  again  appears,  now  in  command  of  a 
third  part  of  the  force  (2  Sam.  xviii.  2,  5,  12).— 
2.  Son  of  Ribai,  from  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  ; one  of  the 
thirty  heroes  of  David’s  guard  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29). 

Ituraea,  a small  province  on  the  north-western 
border  of  Palestine,  lying  along  the  base  of 
Mount  Hermon,  only  mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  1. 
JetuR  the  son  of  Ishmael  gave  his  name,  like  the 
rest  of  his  brethren,  to  the  little  province  he 
colonised  (Gen.  xxv.  15,  16).  Ituraea,  with  the 
adjoining  provinces,  fell  into  the  hands  of  a chief 
called  Zenodorus;  but  about  B.C.  20,  they  were 
taken  from  him  by  the  Roman  emperor,  and  given 
to  Herod  the  Great,  who  bequeathed  them  to  his 
son  Philip  (Luke  iii.  1).  Pliny  rightly  places 
Ituraea  north  of  Bashan  and  near  Damascus  (v.  23) ; 
and  J.  de  Vitry  describes  it  as  adjoining  Trachonitis, 
and  lyiug  along  the  base  of  Libanus  between  Tibe- 
rias and  Damascus.  At  the  place  indicated  is 
situated  the  modern  province  of  Jed&r,  which  is 
just  the  Arabic  form  of  the  Hebrew  Jetur.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Trachonitis,  on  the  south 
by  Gaulanitis,  on  the  west  by  Hermon,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  plain  of  Damascus.  It  is  table-land 
with  an  undulating  surface,  and  has  little  conical 
and  cup-shaped  hills  at  intervals.  The  surface  of 
the  ground  is  covered  with  jagged  rocks.  The 
rock  is  all  basalt,  and  the  formation  similar  to  that 
of  the  Lejah.  [Argob.]  Jedur  contains  thirty- 
eight  towns  and  villages,  ten  of  which  are  now 
entirely  desolate,  and  all  the  rest  contain  only  a 
few  families  of  poor  peasants,  living  in  wretched 
hovels  amid  heaps  of  ruins. 

I'vah,  or  Ava,  which  is  mentioned  in  Scripture 
twice  (2  K.  xviii.  34,  xix.  13;  comp.  Is.  xzxvii. 
13)  in  connexion  with  Hena  and  Sepharvaim,  and 
once  (2  K.  xvii.  24)  in  connexion  with  Babylon  and 
Cutliah,  must  be  sought  in  Babylonia,  and  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  modern  Hit.  This  town 
lay  on  the  Euphrates,  between  Sippara  (Sephar- 
vaim) and  Anah  (Hena),  with  which  it  seems  to 
have  been  politically  united  shortly  before  the  time 
of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  13).  It  is  probably  the 
Ahava  of  Ezra  (viii.  15). 

Ivory  (Heb.  shin,  in  all  passages,  except  1 Iv.  x.  22, 
and  2 Chr.  ix.  21,  where  shenhabbim  is  so  rendered). 
The  word  shin  literally  signifies  the  “ tooth  ” of 
any  animal,  and  hence  more  especially  denotes  the 
substance  of  the  projecting  tusks  of  elephants.  It 
is  remarkable  that  no  word  in  Biblical  Hebrew 
denotes  an  elephant,  unless  the  latter  portion  of  the 
compound  shenhabbim  be  supposed  to  have  this 
meaning.  Gesenius  derives  it  from  the  Sanscrit 
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ibhas,  “ an  elephant.”  Tlie  Assyrians  appear  to 
have  carried  on  a great  traffic  in  ivory.  Their 
early  conquests  in  India  had  made  them  familiar 
with  it,  and  (according  to  one  rendering  of  the 
passage)  their  artists  supplied  the  luxurious  Tyrians 
with  carvings  in  ivory  from  the  isles  of  Chittim 
(Viz.  xxvii.  6).  On  the  obelisk  in  the  British 
Museum  the  captives  or  tribute-bearers  are  repre- 
sented as  carrying  tusks.  Among  the  merchandise 
of  Babylon,  enumerated  in  Rev.  rviii.  12,  are  in- 
cluded “all  manner  vessels  of  ivory.”  The  skilled 
workmen  of  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  fashioned  the 
great  ivory  throne  of  Solomon,  and  overlaid  it  with 
pure  gold  (1  K.  x.  18;  2 Chr.  ix.  17).  The  ivory 
thus  employed  was  supplied  by  the  caravans  of 
Dedan  (Is.  xxi.  13 ; Ez.  xxvii.  15),  or  was  brought 
with  apes  and  peacocks  by  the  navy  of  Tharshish 
(1  K.  x.  22).  The  Egyptians,  at  a very  early 
period,  made  use  of  this  material  in  decoration. 
The  ivory  used  by  the  Egyptians  was  principally 
brought  from  Ethiopia  (Herod,  iii.  114),  though 
their  elq>hants  were  originally  from  Asia.  The 
Ethiopians,  according  to  Diodorus  Siculus  (i.  55), 
brought  to  Sesostris  “ ebony  and  gold,  and  the  teeth 
of  elephants.”  According  to  Pliny  (viii.  10),  ivory 
was  so  plentiful  on  the  borders  of  Ethiopin  that  the 
natives  made  door-posts  of  it,  and  even  fences  and 
stalls  for  their  cattle.  The  Egyptian  merchants 
traded  for  ivory  and  onyx  stones  to  Barygnza,  the 
port  to  which  was  carried  down  the  commerce  of 
Western  India  from  Ozenc  ( Peripl . c.  49).  In  the 
early  ages  of  Greece  ivory  was  frequently  employed 
for  purposes  of  ornament.  The  “ivory  house”  of 
Ahab  (l  h\  xxii.  39)  was  probably  a palace,  the 
walls  of  which  were  panelled  with  ivory,  like  the 
palace  of  Meuelaus  described  by  Homer  ( Odys . iv. 
73).  Beds  inlaid  or  veneered  with  ivory  were  in 
use  among  the  Hebrews  (Am.  vi.  4),  as  also  among 
the  Egyptians.  The  great  ivory  throne  of  Solomon, 
the  work  of  the  Tyrian  craftsmen,  has  been  already 
mentioned  (cf.  Rev.  xx.  11);  but  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  the  “ tower  of  ivory  " of  Cant, 
vii.  4 is  merely  a tigurc  of  speech,  or  whether  it 
had  its  original  among  the  things  that  were.  By 
the  luxurious  Phoenicians  ivory  was  employed  to 
ornament  the  boxwood  rowing  benches  (or  “ hatches  ” 
according  to  some)  of  their  galleys  (Ez.  xxvii.  6). 

Ivy,  the  common  Hedcra  helix , of  which  the 
ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  describe  two  or  three 
kinds,  which  appear  to  be  only  varieties.  Mention 
of  this  plant  is  made  only  in  2 Macc.  vi.  7. 

Ix’ehar.  The  form  in  which  the  name  Izluir  is 
given  in  the  A.  V.  of  Num.  iii.  19  only. 

Ix'eharites,  the.  A family  of  Kohathite  Levites, 
descended  from  Izhar  the  son  of  Kohath  (Nura.  iii. 
27) : called  also  in  the  A.  V.  “ Izhnrites.” 

Ixli&r,  son  of  Kohath,  grandson  of  Levi,  uncle  of 
Aaron  and  Moses,  and  father  of  Korah  (Ex.  vi.  18, 
21  ; Num.  iii.  19,  xvi.  1 ; 1 Chr.  vi.  2, 18).  Izhar 
was  the  head  of  the  family  of  the  Izhahites  or 
Izehap.itics  (Num.  iii.  27  ; 1 Chr.  xxvi.  23,  29). 

Ix'haxites,  the.  The  same  as  the  preceding  (1 
Chr.  xxiv.  22,  xxvi.  23,  30). 

Izrahi  ah,  a man  of  Isaachar,  one  of  the  Bene- 
Uzzi  (1  Chr.  vii.  3). 

Is'rahite,  the,  the  designation  of  Shamhuth 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  8).  Its  real  force  is  probably  Zerahite, 
that  is,  from  the  great  Judaic  family  of  Zerah. 

Isri,  a Levite  leader  of  the  fourth  course  or 
ward  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God  (1  Chr. 
xxv.  11).  In  ver.  3 he  is  called  Zebi. 
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Ja’akan,  the  same  as  Jakax,  the  forefathti  ol 
the  Bene-Jaakan  (Deut.  x.  6). 

Ja&ko  bah,  one  of  the  princes  of  the  families  o; 
Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

Ja’ala.  Bene-Jaala  were  among  the  deseenihm:: 
of  “ Solomon’s  slaves  ” who  returned  from  Babylci 
with  Zerubbabel  (Xeh.  vii.  58).  The  name  ab 
occurs  as 

Ja’alah,  Ezr.  ii.  56. 

Ja'alam,  a son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  5,  14.  IS 
comp.  1 Chr.  i.  35),  and  a phylarch  (A.  V 
“ duke  **)  or  head  of  a tribe  of  Edom. 

Jaana’i.  A chief  man  in  the  tribe  of  Gad  (i 
Chr.  v.  12). 

Ja'are-Or'egim,  according  to  the  preseut  text  o 
2 Sam.  xxi.  19,  a Bethlehemito,  and  tire  lather  o 
Elhanan  who  slew  Goliath,  in  the  parallel  passage 
1 Chr.  xx.  5,  besides  other  differences,  Jair  is  fou;a 
instead  of  Jaare,  and  Oregim  is  omitted.  The  coo 
elusion  of  Kennicott  appears  a just  one — that  ii 
the  latter  place  it  has  been  interpolated  from  tb 
former,  and  that  Jair  or  Jaor  is  the  correct  resdiDj 
instead  of  Jaare. 

J&asa'n,  one  of  the  Bene-Bani  who  had  manic-; 
a foreign  wife,  and  had  to  put  her  away  (Eir.  i 
37). 

Jaa’siel,  son  of  the  great  Abner  (l  Chr.  xmi 

21). 

Jaazani'ah.  1.  One  of  the  captains  ot  tb 
forces  who  accompanied  Johanan  ben-Karan  t> 
pay  his  respects  to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah  (2  K.  xrr 
23),  and  who  appears  afterwards  to  have  a*®*** 
in  recovering  Ishmaei’s  prey  from  his  eluteke 
(comp.  Jer.  xli.  11).  After  that  he  probably 
to  Egypt  with  the  rest  (Jer.  xliii.  4,  5).— 2.  Sn 
of  Shaphan  (Ez.  viii.  11).  It  is  possible  that  hi 
is  identical  with— 3.  Son  of  Azur;  one  ct  ■ > 
princes  of  the  people  against  whom  Ezekiel  wo: 
directed  to  prophesy  (Ez.  xi.  1).— 4.  A Recb-'bilt 
son  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxv.  3). 

Ja'azer  or  Ja  zsr.  A town  on  the . east  o 
Jordan,  in  or  near  to  Gilead  (Num.  xxxii.  1.51 
1 Chr.  xxvi.  31).  We  first  hear  of  it  in  po»^  : 
of  the  Amorites,  and  as  taken  by  Israel 
Heshbon,  and  on  their  way  from  thence  to  h-  - 
(Num.  xxi.  32).  It  seems  to  have  given  to  turf 
to  a district  of  dependent  or  “ daughter  to»® 
(Num.  xxi.  32,  A.  V.  “villages;”  1 Maoc.v.?- 
the  “ land  of  Jazer’’  (Num.  xxxii.  1).  . 

known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  its  poaticB  * 
laid  down  with  minuteness  in  the  Onomast toen  ■ 
10  (or  8)  Roman  miles  west  ot  PhiW«F 
(Amman),  and  15  from  Heshbon,  and  as  the  ^ - 
of  a river  which  falls  into  the  Jordan.  * *‘r’ 
Seir,  is  shown  on  the  map  of  Van  de  e f ‘ 
9 Roman  miles  W.  of  Amman , and  about  1*  ■ 

Heshbon.  And  here,  until  further  invesug***  - 
we  must  be  content  to  place  Jazer.  , , 

Jaairi/ah,  apparently  a third  son,  or  a descec 
of  Merari  the  Levite  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  26,  2/). 

Jaa  ziel,  one  of  the  Levites  of  the  second 
who  were  appointed  by  David  to 
musical  service  before  the  ark  (1  .Chr.  1 /• 

Jahal,  the  son  of  I.amech  and  Adnn(  *e3, 
20)  mid  brother  of  Jubal.  He  is  described 
father  of  such  as  dwell  in  tents  and  have  ca 
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Jabbok,  a stream  which  intersects  the  moun- 
tain-range of  Gilead  (comp.  Josh.  xii.  2,  and  5), 
aud  falls  into  the  Jordan  about  midway  between 
the  sea  of  Galilee  and  the  Dead  Sea.  it  was  an- 
ciently the  border  of  the  children  of  Ammon  (Nuiu. 
ui.  24;  Deut.  ii.  37,  iii.  16).  When  the  Am- 
monites were  driven  out  by  Sihon  from  their  an- 
cient territory,  they  took  possession  of  the  eastern 
plain,  aud  of  a considerable  section  of  the  eastern 
'iefiles  of  Gilead,  around  the  sources  and  upper 
branches  of  the  Jabbok.  It  was  ou  the  south  Lank 
of  the  Jabbok  the  interview  took  place  between 
Jacob  and  Esau  (Gen.  xxxii.  22)  ; and  this  river 
atlerw ards  became,  towards  its  western  part,  the 
boundary  between  tire  kingdoms  of  Sihon  and  Og 
(Josh.  xii.  2,  5).  Its  modern  name  is  Wady 
Zvrka. 

Jabesh.  1.  Father  of  Shallum,  the  15th  king 
of  Israel  (2  K.  xv.  10,  13,  14).— 2.  The  short 
ibrra  of  the  name  Jauesh-Gilead  (1  Chr.  x.  12 
only). 

Jab'esh-Gil'ead,  or  Jabesh  in  the  territory  of 
Gilead.  In  its  widest  sense  Gilead  included  the 
half  tribe  of  Manassch  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  21)  as  well 
as  the  tribes  of  Gad  and  Reuben  (Num.  xxxii.  1-42) 
ea»t  of  the  Jordan — and  of  the  cities  of  Gilead, 
Jabesh  was  the  chief.  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
Judg.  xxi.  8-14.  Being  attacked  subsequently  by 
N abash  the  Ammonite,  it  gave  Saul  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  his  prowess  in  its  defence  (1  Sam.  xi. 
1-15).  As  to  the  site  of  the  city,  it  is  not  defined 
ia  the  O.  T.,  but  Eusebius  places  it  beyond  Jordan, 
6 miles  from  Pella  on  the  mountain- road  to  Gerasa ; 
where  its  name  is  probably  preserved  in  the  Wady 
Tabes,  which,  flowing  from  the  east,  enters  the 
Jordan  below  Bethshan  or  Scythopolis.  According 
to  Dr.  Robinson,  the  ruin  ed-Deir,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  Wady,  still  marks  its  site. 

Jabei,  apparently  a place  at  which  the  families 
of  the  scribes  resided,  who  belonged  to  the  fami* 
lies  of  the  Kenites  (l  Chr.  ii.  5f>).— 2.  The  name 
occurs  again  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr. 
iv.  9,  10),  in  a jwssage  of  remarkable  detail  in- 
v?rUd  in  a genealogy  again  connected  with  Bethle- 
hem (vcr.  4).  Jabez  was  “ more  honourable  tlian 
his  brethren,"  though  who  they  were  is  not  ascer- 
tainable. 

Ja'bin.  L King  of  Hazor,  who  organised  a con- 
federacy of  the  northern  princes  against  the  Israelites 
(Josh.  xi.  1-3).  He  assembled  an  army,  which  the 
•Scripture  narrative  merely  compares  to  the  sands 
for  multitude  (ver.  4).  Joshua  surprised  this  vast 
host  of  allied  forces  by  the  waters  of  Merom  (vcr. 
7)  and  utterly  routed  them.  During  the  ensuing 
wars,  Joshua  again  attacked  Jabin  and  burnt  his 
city  (xi.  1-14).— 2.  A king  of  Hazor,  whose  general 
Suera  was  defeated  by  Barak,  whose  army  is  de- 
scribed in  much  the  same  terms  as  that  of  his 
predecessor  (Judg.  iv.  3,  13),  and  who  suffered 
precisely  the  same  fate.  Independent  considera- 
tions tend  to  prove  that  those  two  chiefs  were  con- 
temporaries ; and  we  are  therefore  led  to  regard 
the  two  accounts  of  the  destruction  of  Hazor  and 
Jabin  as  really  applying  to  tire  same  monarch, 
and  the  same  event. 

Jab'neeL  1.  One  of  the  points  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  Judah,  not  quite  at  the  sea,  though 
Bear  it  (Josh.  xv.  11).  There  is  no  sign,  however, 
of  its  ever  having  been  occupied  by  Judah.  Jose- 
phus attributes  it  to  the  Danites.  There  was  a 
constant  struggle  going  on  between  that  tribe  and 
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the  Philistines  for  the  possession  of  all  the  places  in 
the  lowland  plains,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  next  time  we  meet  with  Jabneel  it  should  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  latter  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  6).  Uzziah 
dispossessed  them  of  it,  and  demolished  its  fortifica- 
tions. Hera  it  is  in  the  shorter  form  of  JABXEH. 
In  its  Greek  garb,  Iamxia,  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Maccabees  (1  Macc.  iv.  15,  v.  58,  x. 
69,  xv.  40),  in  whose  time  it  was  again  a strong 
place.  At  this  time  there  was  a harbour  ou  the 
coast,  to  which,  and  the  vessels  lying  there,  Judas 
set  fire  (2  Macc.  xii.  9).  At  the  time  of  the  fall 
of"  Jerusalem,  Jabueh  was  one  of  the  most  populous 
places  of  Judaea.  The  modern  village  of  l'clma, 
more  accurately  Tbna,  stands  about  two  miles  from 
the  sea  on  a slight  eminence  just  south  of  the  Nahr 
Rubin.  It  is  about  11  miles  south  of  Jaffa,  7 from 
Ramleh,  and  4 from  Akir  (Ekron).  It  probably 
occupies  its  ancient  site.— 2.  One  of  the  landmarks 
on  tlie  boundary  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33  only). 
Little  or  no  clue  can  be  got  to  its  situation.  Doubt- 
less it  is  the  same  place  which,  us  Iamnia  aud 
Iamnith,  is  mentioned  by  Josephus  among  the 
villages  in  Upper  Galilee. 

Jab'neh,  2 Chr.  xxvi.  6.  [Jabneel.] 

Ja'chan,  one  of  seven  chief  men  of  the  tribe  of 
Gad  (1  Chr.  v.  13). 

Ja'chin,  one  of  the  two  pillars  which  were  set 
up  “ iu  the  porch  ” (IK.  vii.  21)  or  before  the 
temple  (2  Chr.  iii.  17)  of  Solomon. 

Ja'chin.  1.  Fourth  son  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi. 
10;  Ex.  vi.  15);  founder  of  the  family  of  the 
Jachinites  (Num.  xxvi.  12).— 2.  Head  of  the 
21st  course  of  priests  iu  the  time  of  David.  Some 
of  the  course  returned  fiom  Babylon  (1  Chr.  ix. 
10,  xxiv.  17  ; Neh.  xi.  10). 

Jachinitefl,  the.  The  family  founded  by 
Jachin,  son  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

Jacinth,  a precious  stone,  forming  one  of  the 
foundations  of  the  walls  of  the  new  Jerusalem 
(Rev.  xxi.  20).  It  seems  to  be  identical  with  the 
Hebrew  leshem  (A.  V.  “ figure,"  Ex.  xxviii.  19). 
The  jacinth  or  hyacinth  is  a red  variety  of  zircon, 
which  is  found  in  square  prisms,  of  a white,  grey, 
ied,  reddish-brown,  yellow,  or  j»ale-gicen  colour. 
The  expression  in  Rev.  ix.  17,  “of  jacinth,"  applied 
to  the  bi  east-plate,  is  descriptive  simply  of  a hya- 
cinthinc,  i.  e.  dark-purple  colour. 

Jacob,  the  second  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekali. 
He  was  bom  with  Esau,  when  Isaac  was  59  and 
Abraham  159  years  old,  probably  at  the  well 
Lahai-roi.  His  history  is  related  iu  the  latter  half 
of  the  book  of  Genesis.  He  bought  the  birthright 
from  his  brother  Esau ; and  afterwards,  at  his 
mother’s  instigation,  acquired  the  blessing  intended 
for  Esau,  by  practising  a well-known  deceit  on 
Isaac.  Hitherto  the  two  sons  shared  the  wander- 
ings of  Lsaac  in  the  South  Country  ; but  now  Jacob 
in  Iris  78th  year  was  sent  from  the  family  home, 
to  avoid  his  brother,  and  to  seek  a wife  among  his 
kindred  in  Padan-nraru.  As  he  passed  through 
Bethel,  God  appeared  to  him.  After  the  lapse  of 
21  years  he  returned  from  I’adan-aram  with  two 
wives,  two  concubines,  eleven  sons,  and  a daughter, 
and  large  property.  He  escaped  from  the  angry 
pursuit  of  Laban,  from  a meeting  with  Esau,  and 
from  the  vengeance  of  the  Canaanites  provoked  by 
the  murder  of  Shechem  ; and  in  each  of  those  three 
emergencies  he  was  aided  and  strengthened  by  the 
interposition  of  God,  and  in  sign  of  the  grace  won 
by  a night  of  wrestling  with  God  his  name  was 
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changed  at  Jabbok  into  Israel.  Deborah  and  Rachel 
died  before  he  reached  Hebron  ; and  it  was  at  Hebron, 
in  the  122nd  year  of  his  age,  that  he  and  Esau 
buried  their  father  Isaac.  Joseph,  the  favourite 
son  of  Jacob,  was  sold  mto  Egypt  eleven  years  be- 
fore the  death  of  Isaac ; and  Jacob  had  probably 
exceeded  his  130th  year  when  he  went  thither, 
being  encouraged  in  a divine  vision  as  he  passed  for 
the  last  time  through  Beersheba.  He  was  pre- 
sented to  Pharaoh,  and  dwelt  for  seventeen  years  in 
Raineses  and  Goshen.  After  giving  his  solemn 
blessing  to  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  and  his  own 
sons  one  by  one,  and  charging  the  ten  to  complete 
their  reconciliation  with  Joseph,  he  died  in  his 
147th  year.  His  body  was  embalmed,  carried 
with  great  care  and  pomp  into  the  land  of  Canaan, 
and  deposited  with  his  fathers,  and  his  wife  Leah, 
in  the  cave  of  Machpelah.— The  example  of  Jacob  is 
quoted  by  the  first  and  the  last  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets. llosea,  in  the  latter  days  of  the  kingdom, 
seeks  (xii.  3,  4,  12)  to  convert  the  descendants  of 
Jacob  from  their  6tate  of  alienation  from  God,  by 
recalling  to  their  memory  the  repeated  acts  of 
God’s  favour  shown  to  their  ancestor.  And  Malachi 
(i.  2)  strengthens  the  desponding  hearts  of  the  re- 
turned exiles  by  assuring  them  that  the  love  which 
God  bestowed  upon  Jacob  was  not  withheld  from 
them.  Besides  the  frequent  mention  of  his  name 
in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  other  two  Patri- 
archs, there  are  distinct  references  to  events  in  the 
life  of  Jacob  in  four  books  of  the  N.  T.  In  Rom. 
ix.  11-13,  St.  Paul  adduces  the  history  of  Jacob’s 
birth  to  prove  that  the  favour  of  God  is  independent 
of  the  order  of  natural  descent.  In  Heb.  xii.  1G, 
and  xi.  21,  the  transfer  of  the  birthright  and  Jacob’s 
dying  benediction  are  referred  to.  His  vision  at 
Bethel,  and  his  possession  of  land  at  Shechem  are 
cited  in  St.  John  i.  51,  and  iv.  5,  12.  And  St. 
Stephen,  in  his  speech  (Acts  vii.  12,  16),  mentions 
the  famine  which  was  the  means  of  restoring  Jacob 
to  his  lost  son  in  Egypt,  and  the  burial  of  the 
patriarch  in  Shechem.  Such  are  the  events  of 
Jacob’s  life  recorded  iu  Scripture. 

Jacu'btlfl,  1 Esd.  ir.  48.  [Akkub,  4.] 

Ja'da,  son  of  Onam,  and  brother  of  Shammai,  in 
the  genealogy  of  the  sons  of  Jerahmeol  by  bis  wife 
Atarah  (1  Chr.  ii.  28,  32). 

Jada’a,  one  of  the  Bene-Nebo  who  had  taken  a 
foreign  wife  (Err.  x.  43). 

Jaddu'a,  son,  and  successor  in  the  high-priest- 
hood, of  Jonathan  or  Johannn.  He  is  the  last  of 
the  high-priests  mentioned  in  the  0.  T.,  and  pro- 
bably altogether  the  latest  name  in  the  canon  (Neh. 
xii.  11,22).  All  that  wc  learn  concerning  him  in 
Scripture  is  the  fact  of  his  being  the  son  of  Jona- 
than, and  high-piiest.  We  gather  also  pretty  cer- 
tainly that  he  was  priest  in  the  reign  of  the  last 
Persian  king  Darius,  and  that  he  was  still  high- 
priest  after  the  Persian  dynasty  was  overthrown, 
t.  e.  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Jaddu'a,  one  of  the  chief  of  the  people,  ».  e.  of 
the  laymen,  who  scaled  the  covenaut  with  Nche- 
miah  (Neh.  x.  21). 

Ja'don,  the  Meronothito,  who  assisted  to  repair 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  7). 

Ja'el,  the  wife  of  Heber  the  Kenite.  In  the 
headlong  rout  which  followed  the  defeat  of  the 
Canaanites  by  Barak,  Sisem,  abandoning  his  chariot 
the  more  easily  to  avoid  notice,  fled  unattended,  and 
in  an  opposite  direction  from  that  token  by  his 
army,  to  the  tent  of  the  Kenite  chicftainess.  He 


accepted  Jael’s  invitation  to  enter,  and  she  flung  a 
mantle  over  him  as  he  lay  wearily  on  the  floor. 
When  thirst  prevented  sleep,  and  he  asked  for  water, 
she  brought  him  buttermilk  in  her  choicest  vessel, 
thus  ratifying  with  the  semblance  of  officious  zenl 
the  sacred  bond  of  Eastern  hospitality.  At  last, 
with  a feeling  of  perfect  security,  the  wean-  general 
resigned  himself  to  the  deep  sleep  of  misery  and 
fatigue.  Then  it  was  that  Jael  took  in  her  left 
hand  one  of  the  great  wooden  pins  which  fastened 
down  the  cords  of  the  tent,  and  in  her  right  hand 
the  mallet  used  to  drive  it  into  the  ground,  and 
with  one  terrible  blow  dashed  it  through  Sisera’s 
temples  deep  into  the  earth.  With  one  spasm  of 
fruitless  agony,  “at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell 
dead  ” (Judg.  v.  27).  She  then  waited  to  meet  the 
pursuing  Barak,  and  led  him  into  her  tent  that  she 
might  in  his  presence  claim  the  glory  of  the  deed  ! 
Many  have  supposed  that  by  this  act  she  fulfilled 
the  saying  of  Deborah,  that  God  would  sell  Siscra 
into  the  hand  of  a woman  (Judg.  iv.  9;  Joseph.  Ant. 
v.  5,  §4) ; and  hence  they  have  supposed  that  Jael 
was  actuated  by  some  divine  and  hidden  influence. 
But  the  Bible  gives  no  hint  of  such  an  inspiration. 
If  therefore  we  eliminate  the  still  more  monstrous 
supposition  of  the  Rabbis  that  Sisera  was  slain  by 
Jael  because  he  attempted  to  offer  her  violence,  the 
murder  will  appear  in  all  its  atrocity. 

Ja'gtir,  a town  of  Judah,  one  of  those  furthest 
to  the  south,  on  the  frontier  of  Edom  (Josh.  xv. 
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Jah,  the  abbreviated  form  of  **  Jehovah,”  used 
only  in  poetry.  It  occurs  frequently  in  the  He- 
brew, but  with  a single  exception  (Ps.  Ixviii.  4) 
is  rendered  “ Lord”  in  the  A.  V.  The  identity  of 
Jah  and  Jehovah  is  strongly  marked  in  two  paa- 
sages  of  Isaiah  (xii.  2,  xxvi.  4),  the  force  of  which 
is  greatly  weakened  by  the  English  rendering  “ the 
Lord.”  The  former  of  these  should  be  translated 
“for  my  strength  and  song  is  Jah  jF.noVAii” 
(comp.  Ex.  xv.  2);  and  the  latter,  “ trust  ye  in 
Jehovah  for  ever,  for  in  Jaii  Jehovah  is  the  rock 
of  ages.”  “ Praise  ye  the  Lord,”  or  Hallelujah, 
should  be  in  all  cases  “praise  ye  Jah.”  In  I’s. 
lxxxix.  8 [9]  Jah  stands  in  a parallelism  with 
“ Jehovah  the  God  of  hosts  ” in  a passage  which  is 
wrongly  translated  in  our  version.  It  should  be 
“ Oh  Jehovah,  God  of  hosts,  who  like  thee  is 
strong,  0 Jah  1 ” 

Ja  hath,  1.  Son  of  Libni,  the  son  of  Gershom, 
the  son  of  Levi  (1  Chr.  vi.  20).— -2.  Head  of  a 
later  house  in  the  family  of  Gershom,  being  the 
eldest  son  of  Shimei,  the  son  of  Laadan  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  10,  11).— 8.  A man  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  2),  son  of  Rcaiali  ben-Shobal.— 4.  A 
Levite,  sou  of  Shelomoth  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  22).— 6. 
A Merarite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  12). 

Jahas,  also  Jaha'za,  Jahazah,  and  Jahzah. 

Under  these  four  forms  are  given  in  the  A.  V’.  the 
name  of  a place  which  in  the  Hebrew  appears  as 
Yahais  aud  Yahtsah.  At  Jahaz  the  decisive  battle 
was  fought  between  the  children  of  Israel  and  Sihon 
king  of  the  Amorites,  which  ended  in  the  overthrew 
of  the  latter,  and  in  the  occupation  by  Israel  of  the 
whole  pastoral  country  included  between  the  Arnon 
and  the  Jabbok,  the  Belka  of  the  modern  Arabs 
(Num.  xxi.  23  ; Deut.  ii.  32;  Judg.  xi.  20).  It 
was  in  the  allotment  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  18). 
Like  many  others  relating  to  the  places  East  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  tliis  question  must  await  fuither  research. 
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Ja'haza,  Josh.  xiii.  18.  [Jahaz.] 

Ja  hazah,  Josh.  xxi.  36  ; Jer.  xlviii.  21.  [JA- 
HAZ. 1 

Jahazi'ah,  son  of  Tikvah,  apparently  a priest 
(Ezr.  x.  15). 

JahazieL  1.  One  of  the  heroes  of  Benjamin 
who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4).— 2.  A 
priest  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xvi.  6).— 
3.  A Kohathite  Levite,  third  son  of  Hebron  (1  Chr. 
xiiii.  19  ; xxiv.  23).— 4.  Son  of  Zechariah,  a Levite 
of  the  Bene- Asaph  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xx.  14).— 5.  The  “son  of  Jahnziel'’  was 
the  chief  of  the  Bene-Shecaniah  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  5). 

Jahdai,  a man  who  appears  to  be  thrust  ab- 
ruptly into  the  genealogy  of  Caleb,  as  the  father  of 
sir  sons  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

Jah'diel,  a chieftain  of  Manasseh  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  (1  Chr.  v.  24). 

Jah'do,  a Gadite  (1  Chr.  v.  14),  son  of  Buz  and 
father  of  Jeshishni. 

Jahleel,  the  third  of  the  three  sons  of  Zebulnn 
(Gen.  xlvi.  14;  Num.  xxvi.  26),  founder  of  the 
family  of  the  JAHLEELITES. 

J&hleelites,  the.  A branch  of  the  tribe  of 
Zebolon,  descendants  of  Jahleel  (Num.  xxvi.  26). 

Jahma'i,  a man  of  Issachar,  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  house  of  Tolah  (1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

Jah  zah,  1 Chr.  vi.  78.  [Jahaz.] 

Jah  zeel,  the  first  of  the  four  sons  of  Naphtali 
(Gen.  xlvi.  24),  founder  of  the  family  of  the 
Jahzeelites  (Num.  xxvi.  48). 

Jah'zeelitea,  the.  A branch  of  the  Naphtalitcs, 
derocnded  from  Jahzeel  (Num.  xxvi.  48). 

Jahse'rah,  a priest  of  the  house  of  Immer  (1 
Chr.  ix.  12). 

Jah’ziei,  the  same  as  Jahzeel  (1  Chr.  vii.  13). 

Ja'ir.  1.  A man  who  on  his  father’s  side  was 
descended  from  Judah,  and  on  his  mother’s  from 
Manasseh.  During  the  conquest  he  performed  one 
of  the  chief  feats  recorded.  He  took  the  whole  of 
the  tract  of  Argoh  (Deut.  iii.  14),  and  in  addition 
possessed  himself  of  some  nomad  villages  in  Gilead, 
which  he  called  after  his  own  name,  Havvoth- 
JirR(Num.  xxxii.  41  ; 1 Chr.  ii.  23).— 2.  “Jair 
tux:  Gileadite,”  who  judged  Israel  for  two-and- 
tw-enty  years  (Judg.  x.  3-5).  He  had  thirty  sons 
wbo  rode  thirty  asses,  and  possessed  thirty  cities  in 
the  land  of  Gilead,  which,  like  those  of  their  name- 
«alce,  were  called  Hawoth-Jair.  Possibly  the  ori- 
ginal twenty-three  formed  part  of  these.— 3.  A Ben- 
jatnite,  son  of  Kish  and  father  of  Mordecai  (Esth. 
ii.  5).— 4.  The  father  of  Elhanan,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  l>avid’s  army  (1  Chr.  xx.  5). 

Ja'irite,  the.  Ira  the  Jairite  was  a priest  (A.  V. 
“chief  ruler”)  to  David  (2  Sam.  xx.  26), 

Jai  rus.  1.  A ruler  of  a synagogue,  probably  in 
some  town  near  the  western  shore  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee  (Matt.  ix.  18  ; Mark  v.  22 ; Luke  viii.  41). 
—2.  Esth.  xi.  2.  [Jair,  3.] 

JaTcan,  son  of  Ezer  the  Horite  (1  Chr.  i.  42). 
The  same  as  Jaakax.  And  see  Akax. 

Ja  keh.  The  A.  V.  of  Prov.  xxx.  1 has  repre- 
sented this  as  the  proper  name  of  the  father  of 
Agar,  whose  sayings  are  collected  iu  Prov.  xxx., 
and  such  is  the  natural  interpretation.  But  beyond 
this  we  have  no  clue  to  the  existence  of  either 
Agur  or  Jakeh.  Of  course  if  Agur  be  Solomon,  it 
follows  that  Jakeh  was  a name  of  David  of  some 
mystical  significance;  but  for  this  there  is  not  a 
shadow  of  support.  If  Jukeh  be  the  name  of  a 
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person,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  we  know 
nothing  more  about  him  ; if  not,  there  is  no  limit 
to  the  symbolical  meanings  which  may  be  extracted 
from  the  clause  in  which  it  occurs,  and  which  change 
with  the  ever-shifting  ground  of  the  critic’s  jioint 
of  view.  Hitzig  makes  Agur  and  Lemuel  brothers, 
both  sous  of  a queen  of  Massa,  the  latter  being  the 
reigning  monarch  (Prov.  xxx i.  1).  The  Heb. 
massa , “ prophecy”  or  “ burden,”  is  considered  as 
a proper  name,  and  identical  with  the  region  named 
Massa  in  Arabia. 

Jalrim.  1.  Head  of  the  12th  course  of  priests 
in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  12).— 2.  A 
Benjamite,  one  of  the  Bene-Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viii. 
19). 

Jalon,  one  of  the  sons  of  Ezra  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

Jam'brea.  [See  Jahnes  and  Jambres.] 

Jam 'bo..  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  (B.C.  161),  “ the  children  of  Jambri”  are 
said  to  have  made  a predatory  attack  on  a detach- 
ment of  the  Maccabaeun  forces  (l  Macc.  ix.  36-41). 
The  name  does  not  occur  elsewhere.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  original  text  was  “ the  sons 
of  the  Amorites." 

James.  1.  James  the  Son  of  Zebedee.  This 
is  the  only  one  of  the  Apostles  of  whose  life  and 
death  we  can  write  with  certainty.  Of  his  early 
life  we  know  nothing.  We  first  hear-  of  him  A.D. 
27,  when  he  was  called  to  be  our  Lord’s  disciple; 
and  he  disappears  from  view  a.d.  44,  when  he  suf- 
fered martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.— 
I.  His  history. — In  the  spring  or  summer  of  the 
year  27,  Zebedee,  a fisherman  (Mark  i.  20),  was 
out  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee  with  his  two  sons,  James 
and  John,  and  some  boatmen.  He  was  engaged  in 
his  customary  occupation  of  fishing,  and  near  him 
was  another  boat  belonging  to  Simon  and  Andrew, 
with  whom  he  and  his  sons  were  in  partnership. 
Finding  themselves  unsuccessful,  the  occupants  of 
both  boats  came  ashore,  and  began  to  wash  their 
nets.  At  this  time  the  new  Teacher  appeared  upon 
the  beach.  At  His  call  they  left  all,  and  became, 
once  and  for  ever,  His  disciples,  hereafter  to  catch 
men.  For  a full  year  we  lose  sight  of  St.  James. 
He  is  then,  in  the  spring  of  28,  called  to  the  apostle- 
ship  with  his  eleven  brethren  (Matt.  x.  2;  Mark  iii, 
14;  Luke  vi.  13;  Acts  i.  13).  In  the  list  of  the 
Apostles  given  us  by  St.  Mark,  and  in  the  book  of 
Acts,  his  name  occurs  next  to  that  of  Simon  Peter  : 
in  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  it 
comes  third.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  with  one 
exception  (Luke  ix.  28),  the  mime  of  James  is  put 
before  that  of  John,  and  that  John  is  twice  de- 
scribed as  “the  brother  of  James”  (Mark  v.  37; 
Matt.  xvii.  1).  This  would  appear  to  imply  that 
at  this  time  James,  either  from  age  or  character, 
took  a higher  position  than  his  brother.  It  would 
seem  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  appointment 
of  the  twelve  Apostles  that  the  name  of  Boanerges 
was  given  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee.  The  “ Sons  ot 
Thunder”  had  a burning  and  impetuous  spirit, 
which  twice  exhibits  itself  in  its  unchasteued  form 
(Luke  ix.  54;  Mark  x.  37).  The  first  occasion  on 
which  this  natural  character  manifests  itself  in  St. 
James  and  his  brother  is  at  the  commencement  of 
our  Lord’s  last  journey  to  Jerusalem  in  the  year  30. 
He  was  passing  through  Samaria,  and  “ sent  mes- 
sengers before  his  face  ” into  a certain  village,  “ to 
make  ready  for  him  ” (Luke  ix.  52),  *.  e.  in  all 
probability  to  announce  him  as  the  Messiah.  The 
Samaritans,  with  their  old  jealousy  strong  upon 
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them,  refused  to  receive  him  ; and  in  their  exaspe- 
ration James  and  John  entreated  their  Master  to 
follow  the  example  of  Klijah,  and  call  down  lire  to 
consume  them.  At  the  end  of  the  same  journey  a 
similar  spirit  appeal's  again  (Mark  x.  35).  From 
the  time  of  the  Agony  in  the  Garden,  A.D.  30,  to 
the  time  of  his  martyrdom,  A.D.  44,  we  know 
no  tiling  of  St.  James,  except  that  after  the  Ascension 
he  persevered  in  prayer  with  the  other  Apostles, 
and  the  women,  and  the  Lord’s  brethren  (Acts  i. 
13).  In  the  year  44  Herod  Agrippa  I.,  son  of 
Aristobulus,  was  ruler  of  all  the  dominions  which 
at  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Herod  the  Great, 
hud  been  divided  between  Archelaus,  Anti  pas, 
Philip,  and  I.ysanias.  Policy  and  inclination  would 
alike  lead  such  a monarch  “ to  lay  hands  ” (Acts 
xii.  1)  “on  certain  of  the  church;”  and  accord- 
iugly,  when  the  Passover  of  the  year  44  had 
brought  St.  James  and  St.  Peter  to  Jerusalem, .he 
seized  them  both.— II.  Chronological  recapitula- 
tion.— In  the  spring  or  summer  of  the  year  27 
James  was  called  to  be  a disciple  of  Christ.  In 
the  spring  of  28  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles,  and  at  that  time  probably  received,  with 
his  brother,  the  title  of  Boanerges.  In  the  autumn 
of  the  same  year  he  was  admitted  to  the  miraculous 
raising  of  Jairus’s  daughter.  In  the  spring  of  the 
year  29  he  witnessed  the  Transfiguration.  Very 
early  in  the  year  30  he  urged  his  Lord  to  call  down 
lire  from  heaven  to  consume  the  Samaritan  village. 
About  three  months  later  in  the  same  year,  just 
before  the  final  arrival  in  Jerusalem,  he  and  his 
brother  made  their  ambitious  request  through  their 
mother  Salome.  On  the  night  before  the  Cruci- 
fixion he  was  present  at  the  Agony  in  the  Garden. 
On  the  day  of  the  Ascension  he  is  mentioned  as 
persevering  with  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  and  dis- 
ciples in  prayer.  Shortly  before  the  day  of  the 
Passover,  in  the  year  44,  he  was  put  to  death. 
Thus  during  fourteen  out  of  the  seventeen  years 
that  elapsed  between  his  Gill  and  his  death  we  do 
not  even  catch  a glimpse  of  him.— 2.  James  THE 
Son  OF  Alphaeus.  Matt.  x.  3;  Mnrk  iii.  18;  Luke 
vi.  15;  Acts  i.  13.— 3.  James  the  Brother  of 
the  Lord.  Matt.  xiii.  55  ; Mark  vi.  3 ; Gal.  i. 
19. — 4.  James  the  Son  of  Mary.  Matt,  xxvii. 
56 ; Luke  xxiv.  10.  Also  called  the  Little. 
Mark  xv.  40. — 5.  James  the  Brother  of  Jude. 
Jude  1. — 6.  James  the  Brother  (?)  of  Jude. 
Luke  vi.  16;  Acts  i.  13.— 7.  James.  Acts  xii. 
17,  xv.  13,  xxi.  18  ; 1 Cor.  xv.  7 ; Gal.  ii.  9,  12.— 
8.  James  the  Servant  of  God  and  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  James  i.  1.  St.  Paul 
identifies  for  us  Nos.  3.  and  7.  (sec  Gal.  ii.  9 and  12 
compared  with  i.  19).  If  we  may  translate  ’IooSar 
’I aKwfiou,  Judas  the  brother , rather  than  the  son  of 
James,  we  may  conclude  that  5.  and  6.  are  identical. 
We  may  identify  5.  and  6.  with  3.,  because  we 
know  that  James  the  Lord's  brother  hail  a brother 
named  Jude.  We  may  identify  4.  with  3.,  because 
we  know  James  the  son  of  Mary  had  a brother 
named  Joses,  and  so  also  had  James  the  Lord’s 
brother.  Thu*  there  remain  two  only,  James  the 
son  of  Alphaeus  (2.),  and  James  the  brother  of  the 
Lord  (3.).  Can  we,  or  can  we  not,  identify  them? 
This  requires  a longer  consideration.  By  com- 
paring Matt,  xxvii.  56  and  Mark  xv.  40,  with  John 
xix.  25,  W’e  find  that  the  Virgin  Maiy  had  a sister 
named  like  herself,  Mary,  who  was  the  wife  of 
CIojhis,  and  who  had  two  sons,  James  the  Little 
au; I Joses.  By  referring  to  Matt.  xiii.  55  and  Mark 
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vi.  3,  wo  find  that  a James  and  a Joses,  with  two 
other  brethren  called  Jude  and  Simon,  and  at  least 
three  sisters,  were  living  with  the  Virgia  Mary  at 
Nazareth.  By  referring  to  Luke  vi.  16  and  Acts  i. 
13,  we  find  that  there  were  two  brethren  named 
James  and  Jude  among  the  Apostles.  It  would 
ceriainly  be  natural  to  think  that  we  had  here  but 
one  family  of  four  brothers  and  three  or  more 
sisters,  the  children  of  Clopas  and  Mary,  nephews 
and  nieces  of  the  Virgin  Maiy.  There  are  diffi- 
culties, however,  in  the  way  of  this  conclusion. 
For,  1.  the  four  brethren  in  Matt.  xiii.  55  arc  de- 
scribed as  the  brothere  of  Jesus,  not  as  His  cousins; 
2.  they  are  found  living  ns  at  their  home  with  the 
Virgin  Mary,  which  seems  unnatural  if  she  were 
their  aunt,  their  mother  being,  as  we  know,  still 
alive;  3.  the  James  of  Luke  vi.  15  is  described  as 
the  son  not  of  Clopas,  but  of  Alphaeus;  4.  the 
“ brethren  of  the  Lord  ” appear  to  be  excluded  from 
the  Apostolic  band  by  their  declared  unbelief  in  his 
Messiahship  (John  vii.  3-5),  and  by  being  formally 
distinguished  from  the  disciples  by  the  Gospel- 
writers  (Matt.  xii.  48;  Mark  iii.  33;  John  ii.  12: 
Acts  i.  14) ; 5.  James  and  Jude  are  not  designated 
as  the  Lord’s  brethren  in  the  list  of  the  Apostles ; 
6.  Mary  is  designated  as  the  mother  of  Janies  and 
Joses,  whereas  she  would  have  been  called  mother  ot 
James  and  Jude,  had  James  and  Jude  been  Apostles, 
and  Joses  not  an.  Apostle  (Matt,  xxvii.  46).  The 
following  answers  may  be  given: — Objection  1. — 
“ They  arc  called  brethren."  Now  it  is  clearly  not 
necessary  to  understand  aSeAtpol  as  “brothers” 
in  the  nearest  sense  of  brotherhood.  It  need  not 
mean  more  than  relative.  But  perhaps  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  would  lead  us  to  traaslatc  it 
brethren  ? On  the  contrary,  such  a translation 
appears  to  produce  very  grave  difficulties.  lor, 
first,  it  introduces  two  sets  of  four  fnst-cousins, 
bearing  the  same  names  of  James,  Joses,  Jude,  and 
Simon ; and,  secondly,  it  drives  us  to  take  oar 
choice  between  three  doubtful  and  improbable  hypo- 
theses as  to  the  parentage  of  this  second  set  ot 
James,  Joses,  Jude,  and  Simon.  There  arc  three 
such  hypotheses: — -(a.)  The  Eastern  hypothesis, 
that  they  were  the  children  of  Joseph  by  a former 
wife.  (6.)  The  Helvidian  hypothesis,  that  James, 
Joses,  Jude,  Simon,  and  the  three  sisters,  were 
children  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  (c.)  The  Levitate 
hypothesis,  that  Joseph  and  Clopas  were  brothers, 
and  that  Joseph  raised  up  seed  to  his  dead  brother. 
Objection  2. — “ The  four  brothers  and  their  sisters 
are  always  found  living  and  moving  about  with  tin 
Virgin  Mary.”  If  they  were  the  children  of  Clopas. 
the  Virgin  Mary  was  their  aunt.  Her  own  husband 
would  appear  without  doubt  to  have  died  at  some 
time  between  A.D.  8 and  A.D.  26.  Nor  have  we 
any  reason  for  believing  Clojias  to  have  been  ah'c 
during  our  Lord’s  ministry.  What  difficulty  *» 
there  in  supposing  that  the  two  widowed  sisters 
should  have  lived  together,  the  more  so  as  one 
of  them  had  but  one  son,  and  he  was  often  tak<-u 
from  her  by  his  ministerial  duties?  Objection  3. 

“ James  the  Apostle  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Alphaeus, 
not  of  Clopas.”  But  Alphaeus  and  Clopas  are  the 
same  name.  Objection  4. — Dean  Alford  considers 
John  vii.  5,  compared  with  vi.  67-70,  to  ,LV1 
that  none  of  the  brothers  of  the  Lord  were  of  the 
number  of  the  Twelve.  If  this  verse,  as  he  state*, 
makes  “ the  crowning  difficulty  ” to  the  hypothesis 
of  the  identity  of  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus, 
Apostle,  with  James  the  brother  of  the  Loid,  tt* 
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difficulties  are  not  so  formidable  to  be  overcome. 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  suppose  that  St.  John  is 
here  speaking  of  all  the  brethren.  If  Joses,  Simon, 
a ml  the  three  sisters  disbelieved,  it  would  be  quite 
sufficient  ground  for  the  statement  of  the  Evan- 
gelist. Nor  does  it  necessarily  follow  that  the  dis- 
belief of  the  brethren  was  of  such  a nature  that 
James  and  Jude  could  have  had  no  share  in  it. 
O'jection  5. — The  omission  of  a title  is  so  slight  a 
ground  for  an  argument  that  we  may  pass  this 
by.  Objection  6. — There  is  no  improbability  in 
this  objection,  if  Joses  was,  as  would  seem  likely, 
an  elder  brother  of  Jude,  aud  next  in  order  to 
Janies,  liad  we  not  identified  James  the  son  of 
Alphaeus  with  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  we  should 
have  but  little  to  write  of  him.  Of  his  father, 
Alphaeus  or  Clopas , we  know  nothing,  except  that 
lie  married  Marx',  the  sister  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
had  by  her  four  sons  and  three  or  more  daughters. 
It  is  probable  that  these  cousins,  or,  as  they  were 
usually  called,  brothers  and  sisters,  of  the  Lord 
were  older  than  Himself.  Of  James  individually 
we  know  nothing  till  the  spring  of  the  year  28, 
when  we  find  him,  together  with  his  younger 
brother  Jude,  called  to  the  Apostolate.  It  is  not 
likely  (though  far  from  impossible)  that  James  and 
Jude  took  part  with  their  brothere  and  sisters,  and 
the  Virgin  Mary,  in  trying  “ to  lay  hold  on  ” 
JESPS  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  (Mark  iii. 
21) ; and  it  is  likely,  though  not  certain,  that  it  is 
of  the  other  brothers  and  sisters,  without  these  two, 
that  St.  John  says,  “ Neither  did  His  brethren  be- 
lieve on  Him  M (John  vii.  5),  in  the  autumn  of 
a.D.  29.  We  hear  no  more  of  James  till  after  the 
Crucitixion  and  the  Kesurrection.  At  some  time 
ia  the  forty  days  that  intervened  between  the 
insurrection  and  the  Ascension  the  Lord  appeared 
to  him.  This  is  not  related  by  the  Evangelists, 
but  it  is  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (l  Cor.  xv.  7). 
We  cannot  fix  the  date  of  this  appearance.  It  was 
probably  only  a few  days  before  the  Ascension. 
Again  we  lose  sight  of  James  for  ten  years,  and 
when  he  appears  once  more  it  is  in  a far  higher 
position  than  any  that  he  has  yet  held.  In  the 
Tear  37  occurred  the  conversion  of  Saul.  Three 
years  after  his  conversion  he  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Jerusalem,  but  the  Christians  recollected  what  they 
had  suffered  at  his  hands,  and  feared  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  him.  Barnabas,  at  this  time  of 
far  higher  reputation  than  himself,  took  him  by 
the  hand,  and  introduced  him  to  Peter  and  James 
(Acts  ix.  27  ; Gal.  i.  18,  19),  aud  by  their  au- 
thority he  was  admitted  into  the  society  of  the 
Christians,  and  allowed  to  associate  freely  with 
them  during  the  fifteen  days  of  his  6tay.  Here  we 
find  James  on  a level  with  Peter,  and  with  him 
deciding  on  the  admission  of  St.  Paul  into  fellow- 
ship with  the  Church  at  Jerusalem ; and  from 
henceforth  we  always  find  him  equal,  or  iu  his  own 
department  superior,  to  the  very  chiefest  Apostles, 
Peter,  John,  and  Paul.  For  by  this  time  he  had 
been  appointed  (at  what  exact  date  we  know  not) 
to  preside  over  the  infant  Church  in  its  most  im- 
portant centre,  in  a position  equivalent  to  that  of 
Bishop.  This  pre-eminence  is  evident  throughout 
the  after  history  of  the  Apostles,  whether  we  read 
it  iu  the  Acts,  in  the  Epistles,  or  iu  Ecclesiastical 
writers  (Acts  xii.  17,  xv.  13,  19,  xxi.  18;  Gal. 
ii.  9).  The  account  of  his  martyrdom  is  given  by 
llegesippus.  According  to  the  tradition  thus  re- 
corded, he  was  tiirown  down  from  the  Temple  by 
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the  Scribes  and  Pharisees ; he  was  then  stoned  and 
his  brains  dashed  out  by  a fuller’s  club. 

James,  the  General  Epistle  of.  I.  Its  Gen- 
uineness and  Canonicity.  — In  the  third  book  of 
his  Ecclesiastical  History,  Eusebius  places  the  Epistle 
of  St.  James,  the  Secoud  and  Third  Epistles  of  St. 
John,  and  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  among  the  dis- 
puted books  of  the  N.  T.  Elsewhere  he  refers  the 
Epistle  to  the  class  of  “ spurious."  It  is  fouud  in 
the  Syrinc  version,  and  appears  to  be  referred  to  by 
Clement  of  Borne,  Hennas,  aud  Ircnaeus,  and  is 
quoted  by  almost  all  the  Fathers  of  the  4th  century, 
e.  g.  Athanasius,  Cyril,  Gregory  Nazianzen,  Epi- 
phanius,  and  Chrysostom.  In  397  the  Council  of 
Carthage  accepted  it  as  canonical,  and  from  that 
time  there  has  been  no  further  question  of  its  gen- 
uineness on  the  score  of  external  testimony.  But 
at  the  time  of  the  Ileformation  the  question  of  its 
authenticity  was  again  raised,  and  now  upon  the 
ground  of  internal  evidence ; the  chief  objection 
being  a supposed  opposition  between  St.  Paul  and 
St.  Janies,  on  the  doctrine  of  Justification.— II.  Its 
Author. — The  author  of  the  Epistle  must  be  either 
James  the  son  of  Zebedee,  according  to  the  sub- 
scription of  the  Syriac  version  ; or  James  the  son  of 
Alphaeus ; or  James  the  brother  of  the  Lord,  which 
is  the  general  opinion ; or  an  unknown  James.  In- 
ternal evidence  points  unmistakeably  to  James  the 
Just  as  the  writer,  and  we  have  already  identified 
James  the  Just  with  the  son  of  Alphaeus.  It  was 
written  from  Jerusalem,  which  St.  James  does  not 
seem  to  have  ever  left.  The  time  at  which  he 
wrote  it  lias  been  fixed  as  late  as  62,  and  as  early 
as  45.  Those  who  see  in  its  writer  a desire  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  a misconstruction  of  St. 
Paul’s  doctrine  of  Justification  by  Faith,  in  ii.  14- 
26,  and  those  who  see  a reference  to  the  immediate 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  in  v.  1,  and  an  allusion  to 
the  name  Christians  in  ii.  7,  argue  in  favour  of  the 
later  date.  The  earlier  date  is  advocated  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  the  Epistle  could  not  have  been 
written  by  St.  James  after  the  Council  in  Jeru- 
salem, without  some  allusion  to  what  was  there 
decided,  and  because  the  Gentile  Christian  does  not 
yet  appear  to  be  recognised.— III.  Its  object. — The 
main  object  of  the  Epistle  is  not  to  teach  doctrine, 
but  to  improve  morality.  St.  James  is  the  moral 
teacher  of  the  N.  T.  There  are  two  ways  of  ex- 
plaining this  characteristic  of  the  Epistle.  Some 
commentators  and  writers  see  in  St.  James  a man 
who  had  not  realised  the  essential  principles  and  pe- 
culiarities of  Christianity,  but  was  in  a transition 
state,  half-Jew  and  half-Christian.  But  there  is 
another  and  much  more  natural  way  of  accounting 
for  the  fact.  St.  James  was  writiug  for  a special 
class  of  persons,  and  knew  what  that  class  especially 
needed.  Those  for  whom  he  wrote  were  the  Jewish 
Christians  whether  in  Jerusalem  or  abroad.  The 
two  objects  of  the  Epistle  are — 1.  to  warn  against 
the  sins  to  which  as  Jews  they  were  most  liable ; 
2.  to  console  and  exhort  them  under  the  sufferings 
to  which  as  Christians  they  were  most  exposed.— 
IV.  There  are  two  points  in  the  Epistle  which 
demand  a somewhat  more  lengthened  notice.  These 
are  (a.)  ii.  14-26,  which  has  been  represented  as  a 
formal  opposition  to  St.  Paul’s  doctrine  of  Justifica- 
tion by  Faith,  and  (6.)  v.  14,  15,  which  is  quoted 
as  the  authority  for  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme 
Unction,  (a.)  If  we  consider  the  meaning  of  the 
two  Apostles,  we  see  at  ouce  that  there  is  no  con- 
tradiction either  intended  or  possible.  St.  Paul  was 
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opposing  the  Judaizing  party,  which  claimed  to 
earn  acceptance  by  good  works,  whether  the  works 
of  the  Mosaic  law,  or  works  of  piety  done  by  them- 
selves. In  opposition  to  these,  St.  Paul  lays  down 
the  great  truth  that  acceptance  cannot  be  earned 
by  man  at  all,  but  is  the  tree  gift  of  God  to  the 
Christian  man,  for  the  sake  of  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ,  appropriated  by  each  individual,  and  made 
his  own  by  the  instrumentality  of  faith. — St.  James, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  opposing  the  old  Jewish 
tenet  that  to  be  a child  of  Abraham  was  all 
in  all ; that  godliness  was  not  necessary,  so  that 
the  belief  was  correct.  (6.)  With  respect  to 
v.  14,  15,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  the  ceremony 
of  Extreme  Unction  and  the  ceremony  described  by 
St.  James  differ  both  in  their  subject  and  in  their 
object. 

Ja'min.,  1.  Second  son  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlvi. 
10;  Ex.  vi.  15;  1 Chr.  iv.  24),  founder  of  the 
family  of  the  Jaminites  (Num.  xxvi.  12).— 2.  A 
man  of  Judah,  second  son  of  Kara  the  Jerahmeelite 
(1  Chr.  ii.  27).— 3.  One  of  the  Levitos  who  under 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah  read  and  expounded  the  law  to 
the  people  (Neh.  viii.  7). 

Ja'minites,  the,  the  descendants  of  Jamin  the 
son  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

Jam'lech,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  34). 

Jam'nia,  1 Maoc.  iv.  15,  v.  58,  x.  69,  xv.  40. 
[Jabneel.] 

Jam'nites,  the,  2 Macc.  xii.  8,  9,  40.  [Jab- 

JtEEL.j 

Jan  na,  son  of  Joseph,  and  father  of  Melchi,  in 
the  genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  24). 

Jan’nes  and  Jam  Tires,  the  names  of  two  Egyp- 
tian magicians  who  opposed  Moses.  St.  Paul  alone 
of  the  sacred  writers  mentions  them  by  name,  and 
says  no  more  than  that  they  “ withstood  Moses," 
and  that  their  folly  in  doing  so  became  manifest 
(2  Tim.  iii.  8,  9).  It  appears  from  the  Jewish 
commentators  that  these  names  were  held  to  be 
those  of  the  magicians  who  opposed  Moses  and 
Aaron,  spoken  of  in  Exodus.  We  have  been  unable 
to  discover  an  Egyptian  name  resembling  Jambres 
or  Mambres,  which  is  another  form.  Janues  appears 
to  be  a transcription  of  the  Egyptian  name  A AN, 
probably  pronounced  Ian.  The  signification  of  Aan 
is  doubtful : the  cognate  word  Aiint  means  a valley 
or  plain.  Whether  Jannes  and  Jambres  were  men- 
tioned in  some  long-lost  book  relating  to  the  early 
history  of  the  Israelites,  or  whether  there  were  a 
veritable  oral  tradition  respecting  them  canuot  now 
be  determined. 

Jano'ah,  a place  apparently  in  the  north  of  Ga- 
lilee, or  the  “ land  of  Naphtali  ” — one  of  those 
taken  by  Tiglath-Pileser  in  his  first  incursion  into 
Palestine  (2  K.  xv.  29).  No  trace  of  it  appears 
elsewhere. 

JanoTiah,  a place  on  the  boundary  of  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xvi.  6,  7).  Eusebius  gives  it  as  twelve  miles 
east  of  Neapolis.  A little  less  than  that  distance 
from  Nablus , and  about  S.E.  in  direction,  two  miles 
from  Akrabch , is  the  village  of  Yantiii,  doubtless 
identical  with  the  ancient  Janohah. 

Ja’num,  a town  of  Judah  in  the  mountain  dis- 
trict, apparently  not  far  from  Hebron  (Josh.  xv. 
53.) 

Japheth,  one  of  the  three  sons  of  Noah.  From 
the  order  in  which  their  names  invariably  occur 
(Gen.  v.  32,  vi.  10)  we  should  naturally  infer  that 
japheth  was  the  youngest,  but  we  learn  from  ix. 
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24-  that  Ham  held  that  position.  It  has  been  ge- 
nerally supposed  from  x.  21  that  Japheth  was  the 
eldest;  but  the  word  “elder"  in  that  passage  is 
better  connected  with  “ brother."  We  infer  there- 
fore that  Japheth  was  the  second  son  of  Noah. 
The  descendants  of  Japheth  occupied  the  “ isles  of 
the  Gentiles " (Gen.  x.  5),  i.  c.  the  coast-lands 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  Europe  and  Asia 
Minor,  whence  they  spread  north  wards  over  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe  and  a considerable  por- 
tion of  Asia. 

Japhi'a.  The  boundary  of  Zebulun  ascended 
from  Daberath  to  Japhia,  and  thence  passed  to 
Gath-hepher  (Josh.  xix.  12).  Yafa , 2 miles  S.  ot 

Nazareth,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  identical  with 
Japhia. 

Japhi'a.  L King  of  Lachish  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  by  the  Israelites  (Josh.  x.  3).— 
2.  One  of  the  sons  of  David  born  to  him  in  Jeru- 
salem (2  Sam.  v.  15;  1 Chr.  iii.  7,  xiv.  6). 

Japh'let,  a descendant  of  Asher  through  Beriah 
(1  Chr.  vii.  32,  33). 

J&phleti.  The  boundary  of  the  “ Japhletite  " is 
one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  south  boundary-line 
of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xvi.  3).  Possibly  the  name 
preserves  the  memory  of  some  ancient  tribe  who  at 
a remote  age  dwelt  on  these  hills. 

Ja'pho  (Josh.  xix.  46).  The  Ileb.  form  of  the 
better  known  Joppa  (2  Chr.  ii.  16 ; Ezr.  iii.  7 ; 
Jon.  i.  3).  In  its  modem  garb  it  is  Y6fa. 

Ja'rah,  a descendant  of  Saul ; son  of  Micah,  and 
great-grandson  of  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  ix.  42, 
comp.  40). 

Ja'reb  is  either  to  be  explained  as  the  proper 
name  of  a country  or  person,  os  a noun  in  apposi- 
tion, or  as  a verb  from  a root,  rt/6,  “ to  contend, 
plead."  All  these  senses  are  represented  in  the 
A.  V.  and  the  marginal  readings  (Hos.  v.  13,  x.  6), 
and  the  least  preferable  has  been  inserted  in  the  text. 
Kimchi  explained  Jarcb  as  the  name  of  some  city 
of  Assyria,  or  as  another  name  of  the  country  itself. 
The  clause  in  which  it  occurs  is  supposed  by  many 
to  refer  to  Judah,  in  order  to  make  the  parallelism 
complete ; and  with  this  in  view  Kashi  interprets 
it  of  Ahaz,  who  sent  to  Tiglath-Pileser  (2  K.  xvi. 
8)  to  aid  him  against  the  combined  forces  of  Syria 
and  Israel.  But  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  two  clauses  do  not  both  refer  to  Ephraim,  and 
the  allusion  would  then  be,  as  explained  by  Jerome, 
to  Pul,  who  was  subsidized  by  Menahem  (2  h,.  xy. 
19),  and  Judah  would  be  indirectly  included.  If 
it  be  a Hebrew  word,  it  is  most  probably  a noun 
formed  from  the  above-mentioned  root,  and  is 
applied  to  the  land  of  Assyria,  or  to  its  king,  not 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  in  theTai-gum, 
but  as  indicating  their  determined  hostility  to  Israel, 
and  their  generally  aggressive  character.  That  it 
is  rather  to  be  applied  to  the  country  than  to  the 
king  may  be  inferred  from  its  standing  in  j»nu- 
lelism  with  Asshur. 

Ja’red,  one  of  the  antediluvian  patriarchs,  the 
fifth  from  Adam  ; son  of  Mahalaleel,  and  father  of 
Enoch  (Gen.  v.  15,  16,  18,  19,  20;  Luke  Hi.  37). 
In  the  lists  of  Chronicles  the  name  is  given  in  the 
A.  V.  Jered. 

Jaresi’ah,  a Bcnjamite,  one  of  the  Bene-Jehomm 
(1  Chr.  viii.  27). 

Jar'ha,  the  Egyptian  servant  of  Shesban,  about 
the  time  of  Eli,  to  whom  his  master  gave  h*s 
daughter  and  heir  in  marriage  (1  Chr.  ii.  31)*  * 
is  a matter  of  somewhat  curious  inquiry  what  was 
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the  mine  of  Jarha’s  wife.  In  ver.  31  we  read 

the  children  of  Sheshan,  Ahlai,”  and  in  ver.  34, 
“Sheshan  had  no  sons  but  daughters.”  Hence 
some  have  imagined  that  Jarha  on  his  marriage 
vritli  Sheshan 's  daughter  had  the  name  of  Ahlai 
given  him  by  Sheshan,  to  signify  his  adoption  into 
Israel.  But  the  view  which  the  A.  V.  adopts  is 
undoubtedly  the  right  one,  via.  that  Ahlai  is  the 
name  of  Sheshan's  daughter. 

Ja'rib.  1.  Named  in  the  list  of  1 Chr.  iv.  24 
only,  as  a son  of  Simeon.  Perhaps  the  same  as 
Jacket  'Gen.  xlvi.,  Ex.  vi.,  and  Num.  xxvi.).— 
2.  One  of  the  “ chief  men  ” who  accompanied  Ezra 
on  his  journey  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  (Ezr. 
viii.  16).— 3.  A priest  of  the  house  of  Jeshua  the 
son  of  Jozadak,  who  had  married  a foreign  wife, 
and  was  compelled  by  Ezra  to  put  her  away  (Ezr. 
x.  18).— 4.  ( l Macc.  xiv.  29).  A contraction  or 
corruption  of  the  name  Joatub  (ii.  1). 

Jarimoth,  1 Esd.  ix.  28.  [Jekemotii.] 

Jar ‘math.  1.  A town  in  the  Shefelah  or  low 
country  of  Judah,  named  with  Adullam,  Socoh, 
and  others  (Josh.  xv.  35).  Its  king,  PlRAM,  was 
one  of  the  five  who  conspired  to  punish  Gibeon  for 
having  made  alliance  with  Israel  (Josh.  x.  3,  5), 
and  who  were  routed  at  Bethhoron  and  put  to  death 
by  Joshua  at  Makkedah  (23).  A site  named  Yar- 
ra&fc,  which  may  represent  Jarmuth,  with  a conti- 
guous eminence  called  TcU-ErmM , was  visited  by 
Robinson.  It  is  about  1 4 mile  from  Bcit-nctif, 
which  again  is  some  8 miles  from  Beit-gibrin,  on 
the  left  of  the  rood  to  Jerusalem.— 2.  A city  of 
Issachar,  allotted  with  its  suburbs  to  the  Gershonite 
Lerites  (Josh.  xxi.  29). 

Jaro'ah,  a chief  man  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr. 
v.  14). 

Ja  sael,  1 Esd.  ix.  30.  [Sheal.] 

Ja  then.  Bene-Jashen — “ sons  of  Jashen  ” — are 
tamed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  heroes  of  David's 
guard  in  2 Sam.  xxiii.  32.  Kennicott  has  shown 
good  cause  for  believing  that  the  genuine  text 
was,  “ of  the  Bene-Hashera,  Gouni ; Jonathan  ben- 
Shamha." 

Ja'sher,  Book  of,  or,  as  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
gives  it,  “ the  book  of  the  upright,”  a record  alluded 
to  in  two  passages  only  of  the  O.  T.  (Josh.  x.  13, 
and  2 Sam.  i.  18),  and  consequently  the  subject  of 
much  dispute.  The  Targum  inteiprets  it  " the 
book  of  the  law,”  and  this  is  followed  by  Rashi. 
The  same  Rabbi,  in  his  commentary  on  Samuel, 
tvfers  to  Genesis  “ the  book  of  the  upright,  Abra- 
ham, Isaac,  and  Jacob,”  to  explain  the  allusion  to 
the  book  of  Jasher.  R.  Eliezer  thought  that  by 
the  book  of  Jasher  was  signified  the  book  of 
Deuteronomy  from  the  expressions  in  Deut.  vi.  18, 
«xiii.  7,  the  latter  being  quoted  in  proof  of  the 
*kill  of  the  Hebrews  in  archery.  In  the  opinion  of 
R.  Samuel  ben  Nachman,  the  book  of  Judges  was 
alluded  to  as  the  book  of  Jasher.  Jerome,  or  rather 
the  author  of  the  Qnaestiones  Hebraxcae , understood 
by  the  book  of  Jasher  the  books  of  Samuel  them- 
selvcs,  inasmuch  as  they  contained  the  history  of 
the  just  prophets,  Samuel,  Gad,  Nathan.  That  the 
took  of  Jasher  was  one  of  the  writings  which  pe- 
ddled in  the  captivity  was  held  by  R.  Levi  ben 
Cershom,  though  he  gives  the  traditional  explana- 
tion above  mentioned.  Sanctius  conjectured  that 
it  was  a collection  of  pious  hymns  written  by  dif- 
ferent authors  and  sung  on  various  occasions.  That 
it  was  written  in  verse  may  reasonably  be  inferred 
Korn  the  only  specimens  extant,  which  exhibit  un- 
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mistakenble  signs  of  metrical  rhythm.  Gcsenius 
conjectured  that  it  was  an  anthology  of  nncient 
songs,  which  acquired  its  name,  “ the  book  of  the 
just  or  upright,”  from  being  written  in  praise  of 
upright  men.  Abicht,  taking  the  lament  of  David 
as  a sample  of  the  whole,  maintained  that  the  frag- 
ment quoted  in  the  book  of  Joshua  was  part  of  a 
funeral  ode  composed  upon  the  death  of  that  hero, 
and  narrating  his  achievements.  Dr.  Donaldson, 
more  recently,  attempts  not  only  to  decide  what 
the  book  of  Jasher  was  in  itself,  but  to  reconstruct 
it  from  the  fragments  which,  according  to  his 
theory,  he  traces  throughout  the  several  books  of 
the  0.  T.  In  the  preface  to  his  Jashar,  or  Frag- 
incnta,  Archctypa  Carminum  Ilcbraicorum  in  Ma- 
sorethico  Veteris  Testamcnti  textu  passim  tessd - 
lata,  Dr.  Donaldson  advances  a scheme  for  the 
i-estoration  of  this  ancient  record,  in  accordance 
with  his  own  idea  of  its  scope  and  contents.  He 
supposes  the  compiler  of  the  book  to  have  been  pro- 
bably Nathan  the  prophet,  assisted  perhaps  by  Gad 
the  seer.  But  his  sdieme  is  purely  conjectural, 
and  is  recommended  by  no  internal  probability.— 
There  aro  also  extant,  under  the  title  of  “ the  Book 
of  Jasher,”  two  Rabbinical  works,  * one  a moral 
treatise,  written  in  a.d.  1394  by  R.  Shabbatai 
Carmuz  Lerita ; the  other,  by  R.  Tham,  treats  of 
the  laws  of  the  Jews  in  eighteen  chapters,  and  was 
printed  in  Italy  in  1544,  and  at,  Cracow  in  1586. 
An  anonymous  work,  printed  at  Venice  and  Prague 
in  1625,  and  said  to  have  made  its  first  appearance 
at  Naples,  was  believed  by  some  Jews  to  be  the 
record  alluded  to  in  Joshua.  It  contains  the  his- 
torical narratives  of  the  Pentateuch,  Joshua,  and 
Judges,  with  many  fabulous  additions.  A clumsy 
forgery  in  English,  which  first  appeared  in  1751 
under  the  title  of  “ the  Book  of  Jasher,”  deserves 
notice  solely  for  the  unmerited  success  with  which 
it  was  palmed  off  upon  the  public. 

Jasho'be&m.  Possibly  one  and  the  same  follower 
of  David,  bearing  this  name,  is  described  as  a Hach- 
monite  (1  Chr.  xi.  11),  a Korhite  (1  Chr.  xii.  6), 
and  son  of  Zabdiel  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  He  came  to 
David  at  Ziklag.  His  distinguishing  exploit  was 
that  he  slew  300  (or  800,  2 Sam.  xxiii.  8)  men  at 
one  time.  He  is  named  first  among  the  chief  of  the 
mighty  men  of  David  (l  Chr.  xi.  11). 

J&'shub.  1.  The  third  son  of  Issachar,  and 
founder  of  the  family  of  the  Jashubites  (Num.  xxvi. 
24  ; 1 Chr.  vii.  1).— 2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  a 
layman  in  the  time  of  Ezra  who  had  to  put  away 
his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  29). 

Jaahu'bi-le'hem,  a person  or  a place  named 
among  the  descendants  of  Shelnh,  the  son  of  Judah 
by  Bath-shua  the  Cannanitess  (1  Chr.  iv.  22).  It 
is  probably  a place,  and  we  should  infer  that  it  lay 
on  the  western  side  of  the  tribe,  in  or  near  the 
Shefelah. 

Jash  ubites,  the.  The  family  founded  by  Jashub 
the  son  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  24). 

Ja'riel,  the  last  named  on  the  list  of  David's 
heroes  in  1 Chr.  xi.  47. 

Ja'son.  L Jason  the  son  op  Eleazeh  was 
one  of  the  commissioners  sent  by  Judas  Maccabaetis 
to  conclude  a treaty  with  the  Romans  B.C.  161 
(1  Macc.  viii.  17).— 2.  Jason  the  father  of 
Antipater,  who  was  an  envoy  to  Rome  at  a later 
period  (1  Macc.  xii.  16,  xiv.  22),  is  probably  the 
same  person  as  No.  1.— 3.  Jason  OF  Cvrf.nk,  a 
Jewish  historian  who  wrote  “ in  five  books  ” a his- 
tory of  the  Jewish  war  of  liberation,  which  supplied 
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the  chief  materials  for  the  second  book  of  the  Mac- 
cabees. [2  M ACC  A beks.]  His  name  and  the  place 
of  his  residence  seem  to  mark  Jason  as  a Hellenistic 
Jew,  blit  nothing  more  is  known  of  him  than  can 
be  gathered  from  2 Macc.  ii.  19-23. — 4.  Jason* 
THE  HiGH-rRiEST,  the  second  son  of  Simon  II., 
and  brother  <5f  Onias  III.,  who  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  high-priesthood  from  Antioclms  Epiphanes 
(c.  175  B.c.)  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  brother 
(2  Macc.  iv.  7-2G).  He  laboured  in  every  way  to 
introduce  Greek  customs  among  the  people,  and 
that  with  great  success  (2  Macc.  iv.).  After  three 
years  (cir.  B.c.  172)  he  was  in  turn  supplanted  in 
the  king’s  favour  by  his  own  emissary  Menelaus, 
and  was  forced  to  take  refuge  among  the  Ammonites 
(2  Macc.  iv.  26).  On  a report  of  the  death  of  An- 
tiochus  (c.  170  B.C.)  he  made  a violent  attempt  to 
recover  his  power  (2  Macc.  v.  5-7),  but  was  re- 
pulsed, and  again  fled  to  the  Ammonites.  After- 
wards he  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Egypt,  and 
thence  to  Sparta  (2  Macc.  v.  9),  and  there  “ pe- 
rished in  a strange  land  ” (2  Macc.  /.  c. ; cf.  Dan. 
xii.  30  ft.;  1 Macc.  i.  12  ff.).— 5.  Jason  THE 
Thessalonian,  who  entertained  Paul  and  Silns, 
and  was  in  consequence  attacked  by  the  Jewish 
mob  (Acts  xvii.  5,  6,  7,  9).  He  is  probably  the 
same  ns  the  Jason  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.  21,  ns  a 
companion  of  the  apostle,  and  one  of  his  kinsmen  or 
fellow-tribesmen.  Lightfoot  conjectured  that  Jason 
and  Sccundus  (Acts  xx.  4)  were  the  same. 

Jasper,  n precious  stone  frequently  noticed  in 
Scripture.  It  was  the  last  of  the  twelve  inserted  in 
the  high-priest’s  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  20,  xxxix. 
13),  and  tire  first  of  the  twelve  used  in  the  founda- 
tions of  the  new  Jerusalem  (Rev.  xxi.  19).  The 
characteristics  of  the  stone,  as  far  as  they  are  sjic- 
cified  in  Scripture  (Rev.  xxi.  11),  arc  that  it  was 
“ most  precious,”  and  “ like  crystal we  may  also 
infer  from  Rev.  iv.  3,  thnt  it  was  a stone  of  bril- 
liant and  transparent  light.  The  stone  which  we 
name  “jasper”  does  not  accord  with  this  descrip- 
tion. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  diamond 
would  more  adequately  answer  to  the  description  in 
the  book  of  Revelation. 

Jasu'bua,  1 Esd.  ix.  30.  [Jasiiub,  2.] 

Ja'tal,  1 Esd.  v.  28.  [Ater,  1.] 

Jath’niel,  a Korhite  Levite,  the  fourth  of  the 
family  of  Meshelemiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  2). 

Jat’tir,  a town  of  Judah  in  the  mountain  district 
(Josh.  xv.  48),  one  of  the  group  containing  Socho, 
Eshtcmoa,  kc.  (Sec  also  Josh.  xxi.  14 ; 1 Sam.  xxx. 
27  ; 1 Chr.  vi.  57.)  By  Robinson  it  is  identified 
with  ’Attir,  6 miles  N.  of  Molada,  and  10  miles  S. 
of  Hebron. 

Ja’van.  1.  A son  of  Japheth,  and  the  father  of 
Elishah  and  Taishish,  Kittim  and  Dodanim  (Gen. 

x.  2,  4).  The  name  appears  in  Is.  Ixvi.  19,  where 
it  is  coupled  with  Tarshisli,  Pul,  and  I.ud,  and 
more  particularly  with  Tubal  and  the  “ isles  afar 
off,”  as  representatives  of  the  Gentile  world:  again 
in  Ez.  xxvii.  13,  where  it  is  coupled  with  Tubal  and 
Meshech,  as  carrying  on  considerable  commerce  with 
the  Tyrians,  who  imported  from  these  countries 
slaves  and  brazen  vessels:  in  Dan.  viii.  21,  x.  20, 

xi.  2,  in  reference  to  the  Macedonian  empire ; and 
lastly  in  Zech.  ix.  13,  in  reference  to  the  Graeco- 
Syrian  empire.  From  a comparison  of  these  various 
passages  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Javan  was  re- 
garded ns  the  representative  of  the  Greek  race.  The 
name  was  probably  introduced  into  Asia  by  the 
Phoenicians,  to  whom  the  lonians  were  naturally 
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better  known  than  any  other  of  the  Hellenic  races, 
on  account  of  their  commercial  activity  and  the  high 
prosperity  of  their  towns  on  the  western  roast  of 
Asia  Minor.— 2.  A town  in  the  southern  part  of 
Arabia  {Yemen),  whither  the  Phoenicians  traded 
(Ez.  xxvii.  19). 

Javelin.  [Arms.] 

Ja'zar,  1 Macc.  v.  8.  [Jaazf.r.j 

Ja'zer  (Num.  xxxii.  1,  3;  Josh.  xxi.  39  ; 2 Sam. 
xxiv.  5;  1 Chr.  vi.  81,  xxvi.  31 ; Is.  xvi.  8,9;  Jer. 
xlviii.  32).  [Jaazer.]  , 

Ja  ziz,  a Hngarite  who  had  charge  of  the  Hocks, 
the  sheep  and  goats  of  king  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii. 
31). 

Je'arim,  Mount,  a place  named  in  specifying  the 
northern  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10).  The 
boundary  ran  from  Mount  Seir  to  “ the  shoulder 
of  Mount  Jearim,  which  is  Cesalon  " — that  is,  Ce- 
salon  was  the  landmark  on  the  mountain.  Keslt 
stands,  7 miles  due  west  of  Jerusalem,  on  a high 
point  on  the  north  slope  of  the  lofty  ridge  between 
Wad>/  Ghurab  and  IP.  Ismail.  This  ridge  is  pro- 
bably Mount  Jearim. 

Jeatera  i,  a Gershonite  Levite,  son  of  Zerah 
(1  Chr.  vi.  21). 

Jeberechi'ah,  father  of  a certain  Zcchariah,  in 
the  reign  of  Ahaz,  mentioned  Is.  viii.  2.  As  this 
form  occurs  nowhere  else,  and  both  the  I.XX.  and 
Vulgate  have  Bcrechiah,  it  is  probably  only  an  acci- 
dental corruption. 

Joints,  one  of  the  names  of  Jerusalem,  the  city 
of  the  Jebusites,  also  called  Jeuusi.  It  occurs 
only  twice  (Judg.  xix.  10,  11  ; 1 Chr.  xi.  4,  5). 
Jehus  is  interpreted  by  some  to  mean  a place  dry 
or  down-trodden  like  a thresliing-floor ; an  interpre- 
tation which  bv  Ewald  and  Stanley  is  taken  to  prove 
thnt  Jebus  must  have  been  the  south-western  hill. 

Jeb'uzi,  the  name  employed  for  the  city  of 
Jebus  (Josh.  xv.  8,  xviii.  16,  28). 

Jebusite,  Jeb'usites,  the.  1 . Accoiding  to  the 
table  in  Genesis  x.  “ the  Jcbusite”  is  the  third  son 
of  Canaan.  His  place  in  the  list,  is  between  lleth 
and  the  Amorites  (Gen.  x.  16;  l Chr.  i.  14).  Rut 
in  the  formula,  by  which  the  Promised  Land  is  so 
often  designated,  the  Jebusites  are  uniformly  placed 
last.  2.  Our  first  glimpse  of  the  actual  people  is 
in  the  invaluable  rejwrt  of  the  spies  (Num.  xiii. 
29).  When  Jabin  organised  his  rising  against 
Joshua  be  sent  amongst  others  “ to  the  Amorite,  the 
Hittite,  the  Perizzite,  and  the  Jebusite  in  the  moun- 
tain ” (Josh.  xi.  3).  A mountain-tribe  they  were, 
and  a mountain-tribe  they  remained.  “ Jebus, 
which  is  Jerusalem,”  lost  its  king  in  tire  slaughter 
of  Bethhoron  (Josli.  x.  1,  5,  26;  comp.  xii.  1U) — 
was  sacked  and  burned  by  the  men  of  Judah  (Judg. 
i.  21),  and  its  citadel  finally  scaled  and  occupied  by 
David  (2  Sam.  v.  6).  After  this  they  emerge  from 
the  darkness  but  once,  in  the  person  of  Araunaii 
the  Jebusite,  “Arnunah  the  king,”  who  appear* 
before  us  in  true  kingly  dignity  in  his  well-known 
transaction  with  David  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  23;  1 Chr. 
xix.  23). 

Jecami'ah,  one  of  seven,  including  Salatbiel  and 
l’edaiah,  who  were  introduced  into  the  royal  line, 
on  the  failure  of  it  in  the  person  of  Jehoiachin 
(1  Chr.  iii.  18). 

Jecholi'ah,  wife  of  Amazinh  king  of  Judah,  and 
mother  of  Azariuh  or  Uzzioh  his  successor  (2  h. 
xv.  2). 

Jechoni'as.  1.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  ot 
king  Jechoniah,  followed  by  our  translator  »» 
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the  hooks  rendered  from  the  Greek,  viz.,  Esth.  si. 
4;  Bar.  L 3,  9;  Matt.  i.  11,  12.— 2.  1 Esd.  viii. 
22.  [Shechaniah.] 

Jecboli' ah.  The  same  as  Jecoliah  (2  Chr.  sxvi.  3). 
Jeconi  ah,  an  altered  form  of  the  name  of  Je- 
HOIACHLN  (1  Chr.  iii.  16,  17  ; Jer.  xxiv.  1,  xrvii. 
20,  xxviii.  4,  xxix.  1 ; Esth.  ii.  6). 

Jeconi'as,  1 Esd.  i.  9.  [Conaniaii]. 

Jedaiah.  1.  Head  of  the  second  course  of 
priests,  as  they  were  divided  in  the  time  of  David 
1 Chr.  xxiv.  7).  Some  of  them  survived  to  return 
to  Jerusalem  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  as  np- 
]<ars  from  Ezr.  ii.  36 ; Neh.  vii.  39.-2.  A priest 
in  the  time  of  Jeshua  the  high-priest  (Zech.  vi. 
10,  14). 

Jedaiah.  L A Simeon! te,  forefather  of  Ziza 
1 Chr.  iv.  37).— 2.  Son  of  Harumaph ; a man  who 
did  his  part  in  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
•alem  (Neh.  iii.  10). 

Jeddu,  1 Esd.  v.  24.  [Jedaiah,  1.] 

Jede’ua,  1 Esd.  ix.  30.  [Adaiah,  5.J 
Jed'iael.  1.  A chief  patriarch  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  6,  11).  It  is  usually  as- 
sumed that  Jediael  is  the  same  as  Ashbcl  (Geu. 
xlri.  21  ; Num.  xxvi.  38  ; 1 Chr.  viii.  1).  But  this 
is  not  certain.— 2.  Second  son  of  Meshelemiah,  a 
Levite  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  1,  2).— 3.  Son  of  Shimri  ; one 
of  the  heroes  of  David’s  guard  (l  Chr.  xi.  45).— 
4.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  thousands  of  Manasseh 
«ho  joined  David  on  his  march  to  Ziklag  (1  Chr. 
xii.  20 ; comp.  1 Sam.  xxix.,  xxx.). 

Jedidah,  queen  of  Amon,  and  mother  of  the 
?ood  kinj  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  1). 

Jedidi’ah,  the  name  bestowed,  through  Nathan 
the  prophet,  on  David’s  son  Solomon  (2  Sam.  xii. 
25).  Bathsheba’s  first  child  had  died — “Jehovah 
struck  it”  (vcr.  15).  A second  son  was  born, 
IVirid  called  his  name  Shelomoh  (“  Peaceful ") ; 
nod  Jehovah  loved  the  child,  i.  c.  allowed  him  to 
live.  And  David  sent  by  the  hand  of  Nathan,  to 
"Main  through  him  some  oracle  or  token  of  the 
Dirine  favour  on  the  babe,  ami  the  babe’s  name  was 
called  Jedid-J All.  To  David  himself,  the  “darl- 
iag”  of  his  family  and  his  people,  no  more  precious 
«al  of  his  restoration  to  the  Divine  favour  after  his 
kite  tall,  could  have  been  afforded  than  this  an- 
nouncement by  the  prophet,  that  the  name  of  his 
child  was  to  combine  his  own  name  with  that  of 
Jehovah — Jedid-Jah,  “ darling  of  Jehovah.” 
Jeduthun,  a I.evite,  of  the  family  of  Merari, 
*ho  was  associated  with  Heman  the  Kohathite,  and 
Asaph  the  Gershouite,  in  the  conduct  of  the  music.il 
'enrice  of  the  Tabernacle,  in  the  time  of  David ; 
^cording  to  what  is  said  1 Chr.  xxiii.  6.  He  is 
probably  the  same  as  Ethan,  and  therefore  a Me- 
rarite  (comp.  1 Chr.  xv.  17,  19,  with  1 Chr.  xvi. 
C,  42,  xxv.  1,  3,  6 ; 2 Chr.  xxxv.  15).  His  office 
was  generally  to  preside  over  the  music  of  the 
temple  service,  consisting  of  the  nebel,  or  nablium, 
the  tituior,  or  harp,  and  the  cymbals,  together  with 
the  human  voice.  But  his  peculiar  part,  as  well  as 
that  of  his  two  colleagues  Heman  and  Asaph,  was 
“to  sound  with  cymbals  of  brass,”  while  the  others 
played  on  the  nablium  and  the  harp.  After  the 
ark  was  taken  to  Jerusalem,  Jeduthun  and  Heman 
were  left  with  Zadok  the  priest,  to  give  thanks 
“ before  the  tabernacle  of  tire  Lord  in  the  high  place 
that  was  at  Gibeon.”  Jcduthun's  name  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  39th,  62nd,  and  77th  Psalms,  indi- 
cating probably  that  they  were  to  be  sung  by  his 
choir. 
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Je'eli,  1 Esd.  v.  33.  [Jaalah.] 

Jee'Ius,  1 Esd.  viii.  92.  [Jehiel.] 

Jee  zer,  the  form  assumed  in  the  list  in  Num- 
bers (xxvi.  30)  by  the  name  of  a descendant  of 
Manasseh.  In  parallel  lists  the  name  is  given  ns 
Abi-ezer. 

Jee'zerites,  the,  the  family  of  the  foregoing 
(Num.  xxvi.  30). 

Jega’r  Sahadu'tha  (“  heap  of  testimony  the 
Aramaean  name  given  by  Laban  the  Syrian  to  the 
heap  of  stones  which  he  erected  as  a memorial  of 
the  compact  between  Jacob  and  himself,  while  Jacob 
commemorated  the  same  by  setting  up  a pillar  (Gen. 
xxxi.,47),  as  was  his  custom  on  several  other  occa- 
sions. Galeed,  a “ witness  heap,”  which  is  given  as 
the  Hebrew  equivalent,  does  not  exactly  represent 
J egar-sahad  u tha. 

Jehal'eleel.  Four  men  of  tire  Bene-Jehalleleel 
are  introduced  abruptly  into  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

Jeh&l  elel,  a Merarite  Levite,  father  of  Azariah 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  12). 

Jehdei’ah.  L The  representative  of  the  Bene- 
Shubaol,  in  the  time  of  Divid  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  20).— 
2.  A Meronothite  who  had  charge  of  the  she-asses 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30). 

Jehez'ekel,  a priest  to  whom  was  given  by  David 
the  charge  of  the  twentieth  of  the  twenty-four 
courses  in  tire  sendee  of  the  house  of  Jehovah 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  16). 

Jehi'ah  and  Obed-edom  were  “ doorkeepers  for 
the  ark  ” at  the  time  of  its  establishment  in  Jeru- 
salem (1  Chr.  xv.  24). 

Jehiel.  1.  One  of  the  Levitcs  appointed  by 
David  to  assist  in  the  service  of  the  house  of  God 
(l  Chr.  xv.  18,  20,  xvi.  4).— 2.  One  of  the  sous  of 
Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah,  put  to  death  by  his 
brother  Jehoram  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2).— 3.  One  of  the 
rulers  of  the  house  of  God  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
forms of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  8).— 4.  A Gershonite 
Levite,  head  of  the  Bene-I^radan  in  the  time  of 
David  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  8),  who  had  charge  of  the 
treasures  (xxix.  8).— 5.  Son  of  Hachmoni,  or  of  a 
Hachmonite,  named  in  the  list  of  David's  officers 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  32)  as  “ with  the  king’s  sons,”  what- 
ever that  may  mean.— 6.  A Levite  of  the  Bcue- 
Heman,  who  took  part  in  the  n^tomtions  of  king 
Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  14).— 7.  Another  Levite  at 
the  same  period  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13).— 8.  Father  of 
Obndiah,  of  the  Bene-Joab  (Ezr.  viii.  9).— 9.  One 
of  the  Bene-Elam,  father  of  Shechaniah  (Ezr.  x.  2). 
—10.  A member  of  the  same  family,  who  had 
himself  to  part  with  his  wife  (Ezr.  x.  26).— 11.  A 
priest,  one  of  the  Bene-Harim,  who  also  had  to  put 
away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  21). 

Jehi'el,  a perfectly  distinct  name  from  the  last. 
1.  A man  described  as  father  of  Gibeon;  a fore- 
father of  king  Saul  (1  Chr.  ix.  35).— 2.  One  of  the 
sons  of  Hotham  the  Aroerite ; a member  of  David’s 
guard  (l  Chr.  xi.  44). 

Jehi'el i,  according  to  the  A.  V.  a Gershonite 
Levite  of  the  family  of  Laadax  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
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Jehizkiah,  son  of  Shall um,  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr. 
xxviii.  12;  comp.  8,  13,  15). 

Jeho’adah,  one  of  the  descendants  of  Sanl  (1  Chr. 
viii.  36);  great  grandson  to  Meribaal,  *.  e.  Mephi- 
bosheth. 

Jehoad'dan,  queen  to  king  Joash,  and  mother  of 
Amaziah  of  Judah  (2  K.  xiv.  2 ; 2 Chr.  xxr.  1). 
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Jeho'ahai.  1.  The  son  aud  successor  of  Jehu, 
reigned  17  years  B.C.  856-840  over  Israel  in  Sa- 
maria. His  inglorious  history  is  given  in  2 K.  xiii. 
1-9.  Throughout  his  reign  (ver.  22)  he  was  kept 
in  subjection  by  Hazael  king  of  Damascus.  Jeho- 
:diaz  maintained  the  idolatry  of  Jeroboam ; but  in 
the  extremity  of  his  humiliation  he  besought  Je- 
hovah ; and  Jehovah  gave  Israel  n deliverer — pro- 
bably either  Jehoash  (vv.  23  and  25),  or  Jero- 
boam II.  (2.  h\  xiv.  24,  25).— 2.  Jehoahaz,  other- 
wise called  Shalmjm,  the  fourth  (acc.  to  1 Chr. 
iii.  15),  or  third,  if  Zedekiah’s  age  be  correctly 
stilted  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  11),  son  of  Josiah,  whom  he 
succeeded  as  king  of  Judah.  He  was  chosen  by 
the  people  in  preference  to  his  elder  (comp.  2 K. 
xxiii.  31  and  36)  brother,  B.C.  610,  and  he  reigned 
three  mouths  in  Jerusalem.  Pharaoh-necho  on  his 
return  from  Carchemish,  perhaps  resenting  the  elec- 
tion of  Jehoahaz  sent  to  Jerusalem  to  depose  him, 
and  to  fetch  him  to  Kiblah.  There  he  was  cast 
into  chains,  and  from  thence  he  was  taken  into 
Egypt,  where  he  died.— 3.  The  name  given  (2  Chr. 
xxi.  17)  to  Ahaziah,  the  youngest  son  of  Jehoram 
king  of  Judah. 

Jeho'aah,  the  uncontracted  form  of  Joash.— 
1.  The  eighth  king  of  Judah;  son  of  Ahaziah 
(2  K.  xi.  21,  xii.  1,  2,  4,  6,  7,  18,  xiv.  13). 
[Joasii,  1.]— 2.  The  twelfth  king  of  Israel;  sou 
of  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xiii.  10,  25,  xiv.  8,  9,  11,  13, 
15,  16, 17).  [Joash,  2.] 

Jeho'hanan.  1.  A Korhite  Levite,  one  of  the 
doorkeepers  to  the  house  of  Jehovah,  ».  e.  the  Ta- 
bernacle, according  to  the  appointment  of  David 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  3 ; comp.  xxv.  1).  He  was  the  sixth  of 
the  seven  sons  of  Meshelemiah.— 2.  One  of  the  prin- 
cipal men  of  Judah,  under  king  Jehoshnphat  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  15;  comp.  13  and  19).— 8.  Father  of  Ish- 
tnael,  one  of  the  “captains  of  hundreds”  whom 
Jehoiada  the  priest  took  into  his  confidence  about 
the  restoration  of  the  line  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxiii. 
1).— 4.  One  of  the  Bene-Bebai,  a lay  Israelite  who 
was  forced  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign  wife 
Kzr.  x.  28). — 5.  A priest  (Neh.  xii.  13)  ; the  re- 
presentative of  the  house  of  Amariah  (corap.  2), 
during  the  high-priesthood  of  Joiakim  (ver.  12).— 
6.  A priest  who  took  part  in  the  dedication  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  42). 

Jehoi'achin,  son  of  Jehoiakim  and  Kehushta,  and 
for  three  months  and  ten  days  king  of  Judah.  Je- 
hoiachin  came  to  the  throne  at  a time  when  Egypt 
was  still  prostrate  in  consequence  of  the  victory  at 
Carchemish.  Jerusalem  at  this  time  was  quite 
defenceless,  and  unable  to  offer  any  resistance  to 
the  regular  army  which  Nebuchadnezzar  sent  to  be- 
siege it  in  the  8th  year  of  his  reign,  and  which  he 
seems  to  have  joined  in  person  after  the  siege  was 
commenced  (2  K.  xxiv.  10,  11).  In  a very  short 
time,  apparently,  Jehoiachin  surrendered  at  discre- 
tion; iuid  he,  and  the  queen-mother,  and  all  his 
servants,  captains,  and  officers,  came  out  and  gave 
thomselves  up  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  carried  them, 
with  the  harem  and  the  eunuchs,  to  Babylon  (Jer. 
xxix.  2 ; Ezek.  xvii.  12,  xix.  9).  There  he  re- 
mained a prisoner,  actually  in  prison,  and  wearing 
prison  garments,  for  thirty-six  years,  viz.  till  the 
death  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  Evil-Merodach  suc- 
ceeding to  the  throne  of  Babylon,  treated  him  with 
much  kindness,  brought  him  out  of  prison,  changed 
his  garments,  raised  him  above  the  other  subject  or 
captive  kings,  and  made  him  sit  nt  his  own  table. 
Whether  Jehoiachin  outlived  the  two  years  of  Evil- 
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Merodach’s  reign  or  not  does  not  appear,  nor  have 
we  any  particulars  of  his  life  at  Babylou.  The 
history  of  Susanna  and  the  Elders  apparently  makes 
Jehoiachin  au  important  personage  ; for,  according 
to  the  author,  the  husband  of  Susanna  was  Joacim, 
a man  of  great  wealth,  and  the  chief  person  among 
the  captives,  to  whose  house  all  the  people  resorted 
for  judgment,  a description  which  suits  Jehoiachin. 
Africanus  expressly  calls  Susanna’s  husband  king, 
and  says  that  the  king  of  Babylon  had  made  him 
his  royal  companion.  It  does  not  appear  certainly 
from  Scripture,  whether  Jehoiachin  was  married  or 
had  any  children.  That  Zedekiah,  who  in  1 Chr. 
iii.  16  is  called  “ his  son,”  is  the  same  as  Zedekiah 
his  uncle  (called  “ his  brother,”  2 Chr.  xxxvi. 
10),  who  was  his  successor  on  the  throne,  seems 
certain. 

Jehoi'ada.  1.  Father  of  BenATAH,  David’s  well- 
known  warrior  (2  Sam.  viii.  18,  1 K.  i.  and  ii. 
passim,  1 Chr.  xviii.  17,  &c.).  From  1 Chr.  xxvii. 
5,  we  learn  that  Benaiah’s  father  was  the  chief 
priest,  and  he  is  therefore  doubtless  identical  with 
—2.  Leader  of  the  Aaronites,  ».  e.  the  priests ; who 
joined  David  at  Hebron  (1  Chr.  xii.  27).— 8.  Ac- 
cording to  1 Chr.  xxvii.  34,  son  of  Benaiah.  But 
in  all  probability  Benaiah  the  son  of  Jehoiada  is 
meant,  by  a confusion  similar  to  that  which  has 
arisen  with  regard  to  Ahimclech  and  Abiathar,  1 
Chr.  xviii.  16,  2 Sam.  viii.  17.— 4.  High-priest  at 
the  time  of  Athaliah’s  usurpation  of  the  throne  of 
Judah  (B.  C.  884-878),  and  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  40  years’  reign  of  Joash.  He  pro- 
bably succeeded  Amariah.  He  married  Jeho- 
shf.ua,  or  Jehoshabeath,  daughter  of  king  Jehoram, 
and  sister  of  king  Ahaziah  (2  Chr.  xxii.  11);  a«‘l 
when  Athaliah  slew  all  the  seed  royal  of  Judah 
after  Ahaziah  had  been  put  to  death  by  Jehu,  he 
and  his  wife  stole  Joash  from  among  the  king's  sons, 
and  hid  him  for  six  years  in  the  Temple,  and  event- 
ually replaced  him  on  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 
Having  divided  the  priests  aud  Lcvites  into  three 
bands,  which  were  posted  at  the  principal  entrauccs 
and  filled  the  courts  with  people  favourable  to  the 
cause,  he  produced  the  young  king  before  the  whole 
assembly,  and  crowned  and  anointed  him,  and  pre- 
sented to  him  a copy  of  the  Law  according  to  Deut. 
xvii.  18-20.  The  excitement  of  the  moment  did 
not  make  him  forget  the  sanctity  of  God’s  house. 
None  but  the  priests  and  ministering  Levites  were 
]>ermitted  by  him  to  enter  the  Temple ; and  he 
gave  strict  orders  that  Athaliah  should  be  carried 
without  its  precincts  before  she  was  put  to  death. 
The  destruction  of  Baal  worship  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Templo  were  among  the  great  works  effected 
by  Jehoiada.  He  died  B.C.  834,  and  though  far 
advanced  in  years,  too  soon  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country,  and  the  weak  unstable  character  of  Joash- 
The  text  of- 2 Chr.  xxiv.  15,  supported  by  tlie  LXX. 
and  Josephus,  makes  him  130  years  old  at  his 
death ; but  it  is  evidently  corrupt.  — 5.  Socou  l 
priest,  or  sagan,  to  Scraiah  the  high-priest  (Jer. 
xxix.  25-29;  2 K.  xxv.  18).— 6.  t*>n  of  Paseach, 
who  assisted  to  repair  the  old  gate  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  iii.  6).  . . 

Jehoiakim,  18th  (or,  counting  Jehoahaz,  19tn, 
king  of  Judah  from  David  inclusive — 25  years  o 1 
at  his  accession,  and  originally  called  ElUKI*- 
He  was  the  sou  of  Josiah  aud  Zebudah,  daughter  0 
Pedaioh  of  Rumah.  After  deposing  Jehoahaz,  Pha- 
raoh Necho  set  Eliakim,  his  elder  brother,  upon  tne 
throne,  and  changed  his  name  to  Jehoiakim.  LgjP 
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played  no  part  in  Jewish  politics  during  the  seven 
or  eight  rears  of  Jchoiakim’s  reign.  After  the 
battle  of  Carchetnish  Nebuchadnezzar  came  into 
Palestine  as  one  of  the  Egyptian  tributary  king- 
doms, the  capture  of  which  was  the  natural  fruit 
of  his  victory  over  Necho.  He  found  Jehoiakim 
quit/?  defenceless.  After  a short  siege  he  entered 
Jerusalem,  took  the  king  prisoner,  bound  him  in 
fetters  to  carry  him  to  Babylon,  and  took  also  some 
of  the  precious  vessels  of  the  Temple  and  carried 
them  to  the  land  of  Shinar.  But  he  seems  to  have 
changed  his  purpose  as  regarded  Jehoiakim,  and  to 
have  accepted  his  submission,  and  reinstated  him 
on  the  throne,  perhaps  in  remembrance  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  father  Josiah.  What  is  certain  is, 
that  Jehoiakim  became  tributary  to  Nebuchadnezzar 
after  his  invasion  of  Judah,  and  continued  so  for 
three  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  time  broke  his 
oath  of  allegiance  and  rebelled  against  him  (2  K. 
niv.  1).  What  moved  or  encouraged  Jehoiakim 
to  this  rebellion  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  there  is 
nothing  to  bear  out  Josephus’s  assertion,  that  there 
was  anything  in  the  attitude  of  Egypt  at  this  time 
to  account  lor  snch  a step.  Though  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  not  able  at  that  time  to  come  in  person 
to  chastise  his  rebellious  vassal  he  sent  against  him 
numerous  bands  of  Chaldeans,  with  Syrians,  Moab- 
ites, and  Ammonites,  who  were  all  now  subject  to 
Babylon  (2  K.  xxir.  7),  and  who  cruelly  harassed 
the  whole  country.  We  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  details  of  the  close  of  the  reign.  Probably  as 
the  time  approached  for  Nebuchadnezzar  himself 
to  come  against  Judea  the  desultory  attacks  and 
invasions  of  his  troops  became  more  concentrated. 
Hither  in  an  engagement  with  some  of  these  forces, 
or  else  by  the  hand  of  his  own  oppressed  subjects, 
who  thought  to  conciliate  the  Babylonians  by  the 
murder  of  their  king,  Jehoiakim  came  to  a violent 
aid  in  the  11th  year  of  his  reign.  His  body  was 
cist  out  ignominiously  on  the  ground ; and  then, 
after  being  left  exposed  for  some  time,  was  dragged 
sway  and  buried  “ with  the  burial  of  an  ass,”  with- 
out pomp  or  lamentation,  “ beyond  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem  ” (Jer.  xxii.  18,  19,  xxxvi.  30).  All 
the  accounts  we  have  of  Jehoiakim  concur  in  ascrib- 
ing to  him  a vicious  and  irreligious  character.  The 
writer  of  2 K.  xxiii.  37,  tells  us  that  “ he  did 
that  which  was  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,”  a 
statement  which  is  repeated  xxiv.  9,  and  2 Chr. 
nrri.  5.  But  it  is  in  the  writings  of  Jeremiah 
that  we  have  the  fullest  portraiture  of  him.  The 
rrign  of  Jehoiakim  extends  from  B.C.  609  to  B.C. 
598,  or  as  some  reckon  599. 

Jehoi'arib,  nead  of  the  first  of  the  24  courses  of 
priests,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  king  David 
(IChr.  xxiv.  7).  Some  of  his  descendants  returned 
from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  as  we  learn  from 
1 Chr.  ix.  10,  Neh.  xi.  10.  Their  chief  in  the  days 
of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua  was  Mattenai  (Neh. 
ni.  6,  19).  They  were  probably  of  the  house  of 
FJeazar.  To  the  course  of  Jehoiarib  belonged  the 
Aqnonean  family  (1  Macc.  ii.  1),  and  Josephus,  as 

informs  us. 

Jeho’nad&b,  and  Jo'nadab,  the  son  of  Rechab, 
founder  of  the  Kechabites.  It  appears  from  1 Chr. 
ii.  55,  that  his  father  or  ancestor  Rechab  belonged 
to  a branch  of  the  Kenites  ; the  Arabian  tribe  which 
entered  Palestine  with  the  Israelites.  One  settle- 
ment of  them  was  established,  under  a fourfold 
division  at  or  near  the  town  of  Jabez  in  Judah 
' 1 Chr.  ii.  55).  To  these  last  belonged  Rechab  and 
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his  son  Jehonadab.  The  Bedouin  habits,  which 
were  kept  up  by  the  other  branches  of  the  Kenite 
tribe,  were  inculcated  by  Jehonadab  with  the  utmost 
minuteness  on  his  descendants  (Jer.  xxxv.  6).  Bear- 
ing in  mind  this  geueral  character  of  Jehonadab  as 
an  Arab  chief,  and  the  founder  of  a half-religious 
sect,  we  are  the  better  able  to  understand  the  single 
occasion  on  which  he  appears  before  us  in  the  his- 
torical narrative.  Jehu  was  advancing,  after  the 
slaughter  of  Betheked,  on  the  city  of  Samaria,  when 
he  suddenly  met  the  austere  Bedouin  coming  to- 
wards him  (2  K.  x.  15).  The  king  was  in  his  cha- 
riot ; the  Arab  was  on  foot.  According  to  the 
Hebrew  text  the  king  blessed  Jehonadab.  The 
hand,  whether  of  Jehonadab  or  Jehu,  was  oflerod 
and  grasped.  The  king  lifted  him  up  to  the  edge  of 
the  chariot,  apparently  that  he  might  whisper  his 
secret  into  his  ear,  and  said,  “ Come  with  me,  and 
see  my  zeal  for  Jehovah.”  Having  entrusted  him 
with  the  secret,  he  (I.XX.)  or  his  attendants  (Heb. 
and  A.  V.)  caused  Jehonadab  to  proceed  with  him 
to  Samaria  in  the  royal  chariot.  No  doubt  he  acted 
in  concert  with  Jehu  throughout ; the  only  occasion 
on  which  he  is  expressly  mentioned  is  when  he  went 
with  Jebu  through  the  temple  of  Baal  to  turn  out 
any  that  there  might  happen  to  be  in  the  mass  of 
Pagan  worshippers  (2  K.  x.  23).  This  is  the  last 
we  hear  of  him. 

Jehon'athan.  1.  Son  of  Uzziah  ; superintend- 
ent of  certain  of  king  David’s  storehouses  ( 1 Chr. 
xxvii.  25).— 2.  One  of  the  Levites  who  were  sent 
by  Jehoshaphat  through  the  cities  of  Judah,  with  a 
book  of  the  Law,  to  teach  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii. 
8).— 8.  A priest  (Neh.  xii.  18)  ; the  representative 
of  the  family  of  Shemaiah  (ver.  6),  when  Joiakim 
was  high-pricst. 

Jehoram.  1.  Son  of  Ahab  king  of  Israel,  who 
succeeded  his  brother  Ahaziah,  B.C.  896,  and  died 
B.c.  884.  The  alliance  between  the  kingdoms  of 
Israel  and  Judah,  commenced  by  his  father  and 
Jehoslmphat,  was  very  close  throughout  his  reign. 
We  first  find  him  associated  with  Jehoshaphat  and 
the  king  of  Edom,  at  that  time  a tributary  of  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  iu  a war  against  the  Moabites. 
Mesha,  their  king,  on  the  death  of  Ahab,  had  re- 
volted from  Israel,  and  refused  to  pay  the  custom- 
ary tribute  of  100,000  lambs  and  100,000  rams. 
Joram  asked  and  obtained  Jehoshaphat’s  help  to 
reduce  him  to  his  obedience,  and  accordingly  the  three 
kings,  of  Israel,  Judah,  and  Edom,  marched  through 
the  wilderness  of  Edom  to  attack  him.  The  three 
armies  were  in  the  utmost  danger  of  perishing  for 
want  of  water.  The  piety  of  Jehoshaphat  sug- 
gested an  inquiry  of  some  prophet  of  Jehovah,  and 
Elisha  the  son  of  Shnphat,  at  that  time  and  since 
the  latter  part  of  Ahab’s  reign  Elijah’s  attendant 
(2  K.  iii.  11;  1 K.  xix.  19-21),  was  found  with 
the  host.  From  him  Jehoram  received  a severe  re- 
buke, and  was  bid  to  inquire  of  the  prophets  of  his 
father  and  mother,  the  prophets  of  Baal.  Never- 
theless for  Jehoshaphat’s  sake  Elisha  inquired  of 
Jehovah,  and  received  the  promise  of  an  abundant 
supply  of  water,  and  of  a great,  victory  over  the 
Moabites:  a promise  which  was  immediately  ful- 
filled. The  Moabites  were  put  to  the  rout.  The 
allies  pursued  them  with  great  slaughter  into  their 
own  land,  which  they  utterly  ravaged  and  de- 
stroyed with  all  its  cities.  Kirharaseth  alone  re- 
mained, and  there  the  king  of  Moab  made  his  last 
stand.  An  attempt  to  break  through  the  besieging 
army  having  failed,  he  resorted  to  the  desperate  ex- 
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pedient  of  offering  up  his  eldest  son,  the  heir  to  ! 
his  throne,  as  a burnt-offering,  upon  the  wall  of 
the  city,  in  the  sight  of  the  enemy.  Upon  this  the 
Israelites  retired  and  returned  to  their  own  land 
(2  K.  iii.)  A little  later,  when  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Syria  and  Israel,  we  find  Elisha  befriending 
Jehoram.  What  happened  after  this  to  change  the 
relations  betweeu  the  king  and  the  prophet  we  can 
only  conjecture.  But  it  seems  probable  that  when 
the  Syrian  inroads  ceased,  and  he  felt  less  dependent 
upon  the  aid  of  the  prophet,  he  relapsed  into  idol- 
atry, and  was  rebuked  by  Elisha,  and  threatened 
with  a return  of  the  calamities  from  which  he  had 
escaj>ed.  Refusing  to  repent,  a fresh  invasion  by 
the  Syrians,  and  a close  siege  of  Samaria,  actually 
came  to  pass,  according  probably  to  the  word  of  the 
prophet.  Hence,  when  the  terrible  incident  arose, 
iu  consequence  of  the  famine,  of  a woman  boiling 
and  eating  her  own  child,  the  king  immediately 
attributed  the  evil  to  Elisha  the  son  of  Shaphat, 
and  determined  to  take  away  his  life.  The  provi- 
deutial  interposition  by  which  both  Elisha's  life  was 
saved  and  the  city  delivered,  is  narrated  2 K.  vii., 
and  Jehoram  appears  to  have  returned  to  friendly 
feeling  towards  Elisha  (2  K.  viii.  4).  It  was  very 
soon  after  the  above  events  that  Elisha  went  to 
Jkimaseus,  and  predicted  the  revolt  of  Hazael,  and 
las  accession  to  the  throne  of  Syria  iu  the  room  of 
Jlen-hadad.  Jehoram  seems  to  have  thought  the 
revolution  in  Syria,  which  immediately  followed 
Elisha’s  prediction,  a good  opportunity  to  pursue 
his  father’s  favourite  project  of  recovering  Ramoth- 
Gilead  from  the  Syrians.  He  accordingly  made  an 
alliance  with  his  nephew  Ahaziah,  who  had  just 
succeeded  Joram  on  the  throne  of  Judah,  and  the 
two  kings  proceeded  to  occupy  Ramoth-Gilead  by 
force.  The  expedition  was  an  unfortunate  one. 
Jehoram  was  wounded  in  battle,  and  obliged  to 
return  to  Jezrcel  to  be  healed  of  his  wounds  (2  K. 
viii,  29,  ix.  14,  15),  leaving  his  army  under  Jehu 
to  hold  Ramoth-Gilead  against  Hazael.  Jehu,  how- 
ever, and  the  army  under  his  command,  revolted 
from  their  allegiance  to  Jehoram  (2  K.  ix.),  and, 
hastily  marching  to  Jezreel,  surprised  Jehoram, 
wounded  and  defenceless  as  he  was.  Jehoram, 
going  out  to  meet  him,  fell  pierced  by  an  arrow 
from  Jehu's  bow  on  the  very  plat  of  ground 
which  Ahab  had  wrested  from  Naboth  the  Jezreel- 
ite ; thus  fulfilling  to  the  letter  the  prophecy  of 
Elijah  (1  K.  xxi. " 21-29).  With  the  life  of  Je- 
horam ended  the  dynasty  of  Omri.— 2.  Eldest  son 
of  Jehoshnphat,  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne 
of  Judah  at  the  age  of  32,  and  reigned  eight  years, 
from  B.C.  893-2  to  885-4.  Jehosheba  his  daughter 
was  wife  to  the  high-priest  Jehoiada.  As  soon  as 
he  was  fixed  on  the  throne,  he  put  his  six  brothers 
to  death,  with  many  of  the  chief  nobles  of  the  land. 
He  then  probably  at  the  instance  of  his  wife  Atha- 
liah  the  daughter  of  Ahab,  proceeded  to  establish 
the  worship  of  Baal.  A prophetic  writing  from 
the  aged  prophet  Elijah  (2  Chr.  xxi.  12),  Tailed  to 
produce  any  good  effect  upon  him.  This  was  in  the 
first  or  second  year  of  his  reign.  The  remainder 
of  it  was  a series  of  calamities.  First  the  Edomites, 
who  had  been  tributary  to  Jehoshnphat,  revolted 
from  his  dominion,  and  established  their  permanent 
independence.  Next  Lib  nab,  one  of  the  strongest 
fortified  cities  in  Judah  (2  K.  xix.  8),  rebelled 
against  him.  Then  followed  invasions  of  armed 
bands  of  Philistines  and  of  Arabians,  who  stormed 
the  king's  palace,  put  his  wives  and  all  his  children, 
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except  his  youngest  son  Ahaziah,  to  death  (2  Chr. 
xxii.  l),or  canned  them  into  captivity,  and  plun- 
dered all  his  treasures.  He  died  of  a terrible  disease 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  19,  20)  early  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  brother-in-law  Jehoram’s  reign  over  Israel. 

Jehoshabe'ath,  the  form  in  which  the  name  of 
Jehoshkba  is  given  in  2 Chr.  xxii.  11. 

Jehosh'aphat.  1.  The  son  of  Asa  and  Azuhah, 
succeeded  to  the  throne  n.c.  914,  when  he  was  35 
years  old,  and  reigned  25  years.  His  history  is  to 
be  found  among  the  events  recoixled  in  1 K.  xv. 
24 ; 2 K.  viii.  16,  or  in  a continuous  narrative  in 
2 Chr.  xvii.  1-xxi.  3.  He  was  contemporary  with 
Ahab,  Ahaziah,  and  Jehoram.  At  first  he  strength- 
ened himself  against  Israel  by  fortifying  and  gar- 
risoning the  cities  of  Judah  and  the  Ephraimite 
conquests  of  Asa.  But  soon  afterwards  the  two 
Hebrew  kings,  perhaps  appreciating  their  com- 
mon danger  from  Damascus  and  the  tribes  on  their 
eastern  frontier,  formed  an  alliance.  Jehoshaphat’s 
eldest  son  Jehoram  married  Athaliah,  the  daughter 
of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  In  his  own  kingdom  Jehosh- 
aphat  ever  showed  himself  a zealous  follower  of  the 
commandments  of  God : he  tried,  it  would  seem 
not  quite  successfully,  to  put  down  the  high  places 
and  groves  in  which  the  people  of  Judah  burnt 
incense.  In  his  third  year  he  sent  out  certain 
princes,  priests,  and  Levites,  to  go  through  the 
cities  of  Judah,  teaching  the  people  out  of  the  Book 
of  the  Law.  Riches  and  honours  increased  around 
him.  He  received  tribute  from  the  Philistines  and 
Arabians  ; and  kept  up  a large  standing  army  in 
Jerusalem.  It  was  probably  about  the  16th  year 
of  his  reign  (B.C.  898)  when  he  went  to  Samaria 
to  visit  Ahab  and  to  become  his  ally  in  the  great 
battle  of  Ramoth-gilead.  From  thence  Jehoshaphat 
returned  to  Jerusalem  iu  peace ; and  went  himseli 
through  the  people  “ from  Beersheha  to  Mount 
Ephraim,”  reclaiming  them  to  the  law  of  God. 
Turning  his  attention  to  foreign  commerce,  he  built 
at  Ezion-geber,  with  the  help  of  Ahaziah,  a navy 
designed  to  go  to  Tnrshish  ; but  it  was  wrecked  at 
Ezion-geber.  Before  the  close  of  his  reign  he  was 
engaged  in  two  additional  wars.  He  was  miracu- 
lously delivered  from  a threatened  attack  of  the 
people  of  Ammon,  Moab,  and  Seir.  After  this, 
perhaps,  must  be  dated  the  war  which  Jehoshaphat, 
in  conjunction  with  Jehoram  king  of  Israel  and  the 
king  of  Edom,  carried  on  against  the  rebellious  king 
of  Moab  (2  K.  iii.).  In  his  declining  years  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs  was  placed  (probably  B.C. 
891)  in  the  hands  of  his  son  Jehoram.— 2.  Son  o: 
Ahilu'J,  who  filled  the  office  of  recorder  or  annalist 
in  the  courts  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  16,  tx.),  and 
Solomon  (1  K.  iv.  3).— 3.  One  of  the  priests,  who 
(1  Chr.  xv.  24)  were  appointed  to  blow  trumpets 
before  the  ark  when  it  was  carried  from  the  house 
of  Obed-cdom  to  Jerusalem.— 4.  Son  of  Paruah ; 
one  of  the  twelve  purveyors  of  king  Solomon  (1  h> 
iv.  17).— 5.  Son  of  N'imshi,  and  father  of  king 
Jehu  (2  K.  ix.  2,  14).  _ 

Jehosh'aphat,  Valley  of,  a valley  mentioned  by 
Joel  only,  as  the  spot  in  which,  after  the  return 
Judah  and  Jerusalem  from  captivity,  Jehovah  would 
gather  all  the  heathen  (Joel  iii.  2 ; hebr.  iv.  2),  and 
would  there. sit  to  judge  them  for  their  misdeed 
to  Israel  (iii.  12;  hebr.  v.  4).  The  prophet  secti* 
to  have  glanced  back  to  that  triumphant  day  »|'(n 
king  Jehoshaphat,  the  greatest  king  the  Dation  n 
seen  since  Solomon,  led  out  his  people  to  a valley 
the  wilderness  of  Tekoah,  and  was  there  blessed  wi 
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such  a victory  over  the  hordes  of  his  enemies  ns  was 
withont  a parallel  in  the  national  records  (2  Chr. 
xx.).  But  though  such  a reference  to  Jehoshnphnt 
is  both  natural  and  characteristic,  it  is  not  certain 
that  it  is  intended.  The  name  may  only  be  an 
imaginary  one  conferred  on  a spot  which  existed 
nowhere  but  in  the  vision  of  the  prophet.  Such 
was  the  view  of  some  of  the  ancient  translators. 
Bv  others,  however,  the  prophet  has  been  supposed 
to  have  had  the  end  of  the  world  in  view.  And 
not  only  this,  but  the  scene  of  “ Jehovah’s  judg- 
ment " has  been  localised,  and  the  name  has  come 
down  to  us  attached  to  the  deep  ravine  which 
separates  Jerusalem  from  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
through  which  at  one  time  the  Kcdron  forced  its 
stream.  At  what  period  the  name  was  first  applied 
to  this  spot  is  not  known.  There  is  no  trace  of  it 
in  the  Bible  or  in  Josephus.  In  both  the  only  name 
used  for  this  gorge  is  Kidron  (N.  T.  Ckdron). 
We  first  encounter  its  new  title  in  the  middle  of 
the  4th  century  in  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  and  in  the  Commentary  of  the  latter 
Father  on  Joel.  Since  that  time  the  name  has  been 
recognised  and  adopted  by  travellers  of  all  ages  and 
all  faiths.  Both  Moslems  and  Jews  believe  that  the 
last  judgment  is  to  take  place  there.  The  steep 
sides  of  the  ravine,  wherever  a level  strip  affords 
the  opportunity,  are  crowded — in  places  almost 
pared — by  the  sepulchres  of  the  Moslems,  or  the 
simpler  slabs  of  the  Jewish  tombs,  alike  awaiting 
the  assembly  of  the  last  Judgment.  The  name 
would  seem  to  be  generally  confined  by  travellers  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  glen,  from  about  the  **  Tomb 
of  the  Virgin  ” to  the  south-east  corner  of  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem. 

Jehoshe  ba,  (laughter  of  Joram  king  of  Israel, 
and  wife  of  Jehoiadn  the  high-priest  (2  K.  xi.  2). 
Her  name  in  the  Chronicles  is  given  Jehosha- 
beath.  As  she  is  called,  2 K.  xi.  2,  “ the  daughter 
of  Joram,  sister  of  Ahaziah,”  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  she  was  the  daughter,  not  of  Atlmliah, 
but  of  Joram  by  another  wife.  This  may  be  ; but 
it  is  also  possible  that  the  omission  of  Athaliah's 
name  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  detestation 
in  which  it  was  held.  She  is  the  only  recorded  in- 
stance of  the  marriage  of  a princess  of  the  royal 
house  with  a high-priest.  On  this  occasion  it  was 
a providential  circumstance  (2  Chr.  xxii.  11),  as  in- 
ducing and  probably  enabling  her  to  rescue  the 
infant  Jonsh  from  the  massacre  of  his  brothers. 

Jehoshoa.  In  this  form  is  given  the  name  of 
Joshua  in  Nura.  xiii.  16,  on  the  occasion  of  its  be- 
stowal by  Moses.  Once  more  only  the  name  ap- 
pears in  its  full  form  in  the  A.  V. — as 

Jehosh'uah,  in  the  genealogy  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr. 
vii.  27). 

Jehovah.  The  true  pronunciation  of  this  name, 
by  which  God  was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  has  been 
entirely  lost,  the  Jews  themselves  scrupulously 
avoiding  every  mention  of  it,  and  substituting  in  its 
stead  one  or  other  of  the  words  with  whose  proper 
vowel-points  it  may  happen  to  be  written.  This 
custom,  which  had  its  origin  in  reverence,  and  has 
almost  degenerated  into  a superstition,  was  founded 
upon  an  erroneous  rendering  of  Lev.  xxiv.  16,  from 
■which  it  was  inferred  that  the  mere  utterance  of 
the  name  constituted  a capital  offence.  According  to 
Jewish  tradition,  it  was  pronounced  but  once  a 
year  by  the  high-priest  on  the  day  of  Atonement 
when  he  entered  the  Holy  of  Holies ; but  on  tins 
point  there  is  some  doubt.  On  the  authority  of 
Cos.  D.  B. 
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Maimonides  we  learn  that  it  ceased  with  Simeon  the 
Just.  But  even  after  the  destruction  of  the  second 
Temple  iuslanees  are  met  with  of  individuals  who 
were  in  possession  of  the  mysterious  secret.  Von 
Bohlen  asserts  that  beyond  all  doubt  the  word  Je- 
hovah is  not  Shemitic  in  its  origin.  He  connects  it 
with  the  Sanscrit  devas,  devo,  the  Greek  AiJj,  and 
Latin  Jovis  or  Diotis.  That  the  Hebrews  learned 
the  word  from  the  Egyptians  is  a theory  which  has 
found  some  advocates.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  process  in  reality  was  reversed,  and 
that  in  this  case  the  Hebrews  were,  not  the  bor- 
rowers, but  the  lenders.  We  have  indisputable 
evidence  that  it  existed  among  them,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  origin,  many  centuries  before  it  is 
found  in  other  records ; of  the  contrary  we  have  no 
evidence  whatever.  One  argument  for  the  Egyp- 
tian origin  of  Jehovah  may  be  noticed.  It  is  found 
in  the  circumstance  that  Pharaoh  changed  the  name 
of  Eliakim  to  JcAoiakim  (2  K.  xxiii.  34),  which  it 
is  asserted  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
conquerors  towards  the  conquered,  unless  the  Egyp- 
tian king  imposed  upon  the  king  of  Judah  the  name 
of  one  of  his  own  gods.  But  the  same  reasoning 
would  prove  that  the  origin  of  the  word  was  Ba- 
bylonian, for  the  king  of  Babylon  changed  the  name 
of  Mattaniah  to  ZedektoA  (2  K.  xxiv.  17).  But 
many,  abandoning  as  untenable  the  theory  of  an 
Egyptian  origin,  have  sought  to  trace  the  name 
among  the  Phoenicians  and  Canaonitish  tribes.  From 
the  occurrence  of  Jehovah  as  a compound  in  the 
proper  names  of  many  who  were  not  Hebrews,  Ha- 
maker  contends  that  it  must  have  been  known 
among  heathen  people.  But  such  knowledge,  if  it 
existed,  was  no  more  than  might  have  oeen  obtained 
by  their  necessary  contact  with  the  Hebrews.  The 
names  of  UrtuA  the  Hittite,  of  Araunah  or  Aran jah 
the  Jebusite,  of  TobiaA  the  Ammonite,  and  of  the 
Canaanitish  town  BizjotlyoA,  may  be  all  explained 
without  having  recourse  to  Hamaker’s  hypothesis. 
Most  of  the  authorities  on  the  opposite  side  have 
takca  for  the  basis  of  their  explanations,  and  the 
different  methods  of  punctuation  which  they  pro- 
pose, the  passage  in  Ex.  iii.  14,  to  which  we  must 
naturally  look  for  a solution  of  the  question.  When 
Moses  received  his  commission  to  be  the  deliverer  of 
Israel,  the  Almighty,  who  appeared  in  the  burning 
bush,  communicated  to  him  the  name  which  he 
should  give  as  the  credentials  of  his  mission : “ And 

God  said  unto  Moses,  I am  THAT  I AM  (T&’N  iTHK 
iTTlX,  chyeh  dsher  ehyeh) ; and  he  said,  Thus 

shalt  thou  say  unto  the  children  of  Israel,  I 
AM  hath  sent  me  unto  you.”  That  this  passage  is 
intended  to  indicate  the  etymology  of  Jehovah,  as 
understood  by  the  Hebrews,  no  one  has  ventured  to 
doubt : it  is  in  fact  the  key  to  the  whole  mystery. 
But,  though  it  certainly  supplies  the  etymology, 
the  interpretation  must  be  determined  from  other 
considerations.  According  to  this  view  then,  niH' 
must  be  the  3rd  sing.  masc.  fut.  of  the  substantive 
verb  n'H,  the  older  form  of  which  was  niH.  Of 
the  many  punctuations  which  have  been  proposed, 
the  most  correct  appear  to  be  JTjjV  or  and 

we  accept  the  former,  i.  e.  Yahitch , as  the  more 
probable,  continuing  at  the  same  time  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  to  adopt  the  form  “ Jehovah  ” in 
what  follows,  on  account  of  its  familiarity  to  Eng- 
lish readers.  The  next  point  for  consideration  is 
of  vastly  more  importance : what  is  the  meaning  of 
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Jehovah,  and  what  does  it  express  of  the  being  and 
nature  of  God , more  than  or  in  distinction  from  the 
other  names  applied  to  the  deity  in  the  0.  T.  ? 
Elohim  is  used  in  many  cases  of  the  gods  of  the 
heathen,  who  included  in  the  same  title  the  God  of 
the  Hebrews,  and  denoted  generally  the  Deity  when 
spoken  of  a supernatural  being,  and  when  no  na- 
tional feeling  influenced  the  speaker.  But,  although 
the  distinction  between  Elohim,  as  the  general  ap- 
pellation of  Deity,  and  Jehovah,  the  national  God 
of  the  Israelites,  contains  some  superficial  truth, 
the  real  nature  of  their  difference  must  be  sought 
for  far  deeper,  nnd  as  a foundation  for  tire  argu- 
ments which  will  be  adduced  recourse  must  again 
be  had  to  etymology.  With  regal'd  to  the  deriva- 
tion of  Elohim,  etymologists  are  divided  in  their 
opinions ; some  connecting  it  with  el,  and  the  un- 
used root,  ul,  “to  be  strong.”  From  whatever 
root,  however,  the  word  may  be  derived,  most  arc 
of  opinion  that  the  primary  idea  contained  in  it  is 
that  of  strength,  power;  so  that  Elohim  is  the 
proper  appellation  of  the  Deity,  as  manifested  in 
His  creative  and  universally  sustaining  agency,  and 
in  the  general  divine  guidance  and  government  of 
the  world.  The  question  now  arises,  What  is  the 
meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  plural  form  of  the 
word  ? Some  have  discovered  therein  the  mystery 
of  the  Trinity,  while  others  maintain  that  it  points 
to  polytheism.  It  is  probable  that  the  plural  form 
Elohim,  instead  of  pointing  to  polytheism,  is  applied 
to  God  as  comprehending  in  Himself  the  fulness  of 
all  power,  and  uniting  in  n perfect  degree  all  that 
which  the  name  signifies,  and  all  the  attributes 
which  the  heathen  ascribe  to  the  several  divinities 
of  their  pantheon.  The  singular  If  look,  with  few 
exceptions  (Neh.  ix.  17  ; 2 Chr.  xxxii.  15),  occurs 
only  in  poetry.  It  will  be  found,  upon  examina- 
tion of  the  passages  in  which  Elohim  occurs,  that  it 
is  chiefly  in  places  where  God  is  exhibited  only  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  power,  and  where  no  especial 
reference  is  made  to  his  unity,  personality,  or  ho- 
liness, or  to  his  relation  to  Israel  and  the  theocracy. 
But  while  Elohim  exhibits  God  displayed  in  his 
power  ns  the  creator  and  governor  of  the  physical 
universe,  the  name  Jehovah  designates  his  nature 
as  He  stands  in  relation  to  man,  as  the  only 
almighty,  true,  personal,  holy  Being,  a spirit,  and 
“ the  father  of  spirits”  (Num.  xvi.  22  ; comp.  John 
iv.  24),  who  revealed  himself  to  his  people,  made  a 
covenant  with  them,  and  became  their  lawgiver, 
nnd  to  whom  all  honour  and  worahip  are  due.  If 
the  etymology  above  given  be  accepted,  nnd  the 
name  be  derived  from  the  future  tense  of  the  sub- 
stantive verb,  it  would  denote,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  analogy  of  proper  names  of  a similar 
form,  “ He  that  is,”  “ the  Being,”  whose  chief 
a! tribute  is  eternal  existence.  As  the  Israelites 
were  in  a remarkable  manner  distinguished  as  tire 
people  of  Jehovah,  who  became  their  lawgiver  am 
supreme  ruler,  it  is  not  strange  that  He  should  be 
put  in  strong  contrast  with  Chemosh  (Judg.  xi. 
24),  Ashtaroth  (Judg.  x.  6)  and  the  Baalim  (Judg. 
iii.  7),  the  national  deities  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions, and  thus  be  pre-eminently  distinguished  in 
one  aspect  of  his  character  as  the  tutelary  deity  of 
the  Hebrews.  Such  and  no  more  was  He  to  the 
heathen  (1  K.  xx.  23);  but  all  this  nnd  much  more 
to  the  Israelites,  to  whom  Jehovah  was  a distinc 
personal  subsistence, — the  living  God,  who  reveals 
irimself  to  man  by  word  and  deed,  helps,  guide;, 
saves,  and  delivers,  and  is  to  the  Old  what  Chris . 


is  to  the  New  Testament.  Jehovah  was  no  abstract 
name,  but  thoroughly  practical,  anti  stood  in  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 
While  Elohim  represents  God  only  in  his  most  out- 
ward relation  to  man,  and  distinguishes  him  a> 
recognised  in  his  omnipotence,  Jehovah  describe* 
rim  according  to  his  innermost  being.  In  Jehovah 
he  moral  attributes  are  presented  as  constituting 
he  essence  of  his  nature;  whereas  in  Elohim  there 
is  no  reference  to  personality  or  moral  character. 
That  Jehovah  is  identical  with  Elohim,  and  not  a 
separate  being,  is  indicated  by  the  joint  use  ol 
the  names  Jehovah-Elohim.  The  antiquity  of  the 
name  Jehovah  nmong  the  Hebrews  has  formed  the 
subject  of  much  discussion.  That  it  was  not 
mown  before  the  age  of  Moses  has  been  iuferred 
’rom  Ex.  vi.  3;  while  Von  liohlen  assigns  to  it  a 
much  more  recent  date.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  seem  from  the  etymology  of  the  word  that 
it  originated  in  an  age  long  prior  to  that  of  Moses, 
in  whose  time  the  root  rnn  = !Vn  was  already  an- 
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tiqunted.  At  the  same  time  it  is  distinctly  state) 
in  Ex.  vi.  3,  that  to  the  patriarchs  God  was  not 
mown  by  the  name  Jehovah.  If,  therefore,  this 
passage  has  reference  to  the  first  revelation  of  Je- 
lovah  simply  as  a name  and  title  of  God,  there  is 
clearly  a discrepancy  which  requires  to  be  explained. 
In  renewing  his  promise  of  deliverance  from  Egypt, 
“ God  spake  uuto  Moses  and  said  unto  him,  1 am 
Jehovah;  nnd  I appeared  unto  Abraham,  unto 
Isaac,  and  unto  Jacob,  (by  the  name  of)  God  Al- 
mighty {El  Shiddai),  but  by  my  name  Jehovah 
was  I not  known  to  them.”  It  follows  then  that, 
if  the  reference  were  merely  to  the  name  as  a name, 
the  passage  in  question  would  prove  equally  that 
before  this  time  Elohim  was  unknown  as  an  appel- 
lation of  the  Deitv,  and  God  would  appear  uni- 
formly as  El  Shaddai  in  the  patriarchal  history. 
Calvin  saw  at  once  that  the  knowledge  there  spoken 
of  could  not  refer  to  the  syllables  and  letters,  but 
to  the  recognition  of  God’s  glory  and  majesty.  It 
was  not  the  name,  but  the  true  depth  of  its  signi- 
ficance which  was  unknown  to  and  uncompreheuded 
by  the  patriarchs.  They  had  known  God  as  the 
omnipotent,  El  Shaddai  (Gen.  xvii.  1,  xxviii.  3), 
the  ruler  of  the  physical  universe,  and  of  man  as 
one  of  his  creatures ; as  a God  eternal,  immutable, 
and  true  to  his  promises  he  was  yet  to  be  revealed. 
In  the  character  expressed  by  the  name  Jehovah  he 
had  not  hitherto  been  fully  known ; his  true  attri- 
butes had  not  been  recognised  in  his  working  and 
acts  for  Israel.  Referring  to  other  passages  in 
which  the  phrase  “ the  name  of  God  ” occurs,  it  is 
clear  that  something  more  is  intended  by  it  than  a 
mere  appellation,  and  that  the  proclamation  of  the 
name  of  God  is  a revelation  of  his  moral  attributes, 
and  of  his  true  character  as  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxxii'- 
19,  xxxiv.  6,  7)  the  God  of  the  covenant.  Crest 
stress  has  been  laid,  by  those  w ho  deny  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  name  Jehovah,  upon  the  fact  that 
proper  names  compounded  with  it  occur  but  seldom 
before  the  age  of  Samuel  and  David.  It  is  un* 
doubtedly  true  that,  after  the  revival  of  the  true 
faith  among  the  Israelites,  proper  names  so  com- 
pounded did  become  more  frequent,  but  if  it  can  I* 
shown  that  prior  to  the  time  of  Moses  any  such 
names  existed,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  the 
name  Jehovah  was  not  entirely  unknown.  Among 
those  which  have  been  quoted  for  this  purpose  an' 
Jochebed  the  mother  of  Moses,  and  daughter  of 
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! LM,  and  Moriah,  the  mountain  on  which  Abraham 
is  eommnnded  to  offer  up  Isaac.  Against  the 
*.Tarr  it  is  urged  that  Moses  might  have  changed 
hr  Dime  to  Jocbebed  after  the  name  Jehovah  had 
her.  omreunicated  by  God ; but  this  is  very  im- 
pfcsble,  as  he  was  at  this  time  eighty  years  old, 
f jd  ht»  mother  in  all  probability  dead.  If  this  only 
V admitted  as  a genuine  instance  of  a name  com- 
poaded  with  Jehovah,  it  takes  us  at  once  back 
ct»  the  patriarchal  age,  and  proves  that  a word 
«rk  was  employed  in  forming  the  proper  name 
d Jacob’s  granddaughter  could  not  have  been  un- 
hewn to  that  patriarch  himself.  The  name  Mo- 
f ™ is  of  more  importance,  for  in  one  passage  in 
' l Sri*  it  occurs  it  is  accompanied  by  an  etymology 
Ooifd  to  indicate  what  was  then  understood  by 
it  Chr.  iii.  1). 

Jehovah -Ji'reh,  i.  e.  “ Jehovah  will  see,”  or  | 
“ poride,"  the  name  given  by  Abraham  to  the  place 
m wizicfc  he  had  been  commanded  to  offer  Isaac,  to 
'*■ -veaxnle  the  interposition  of  the  angel  of  Je- 
ienk  wbo  appeared  to  prevent  the  sacrifice  (Gen. 
tci.  14)  and  provided  another  victim. 

Jefco'ralt-ius'si,  i.  e.  “ Jehovah  my  banner,” 
tie  aane  given  by  Moses  to  the  altar  which  he 
hac  in  commemoration  of  the  discomfiture  of  the 
imakkitet  by  Joshua  and  his  chosen  warriors  at 
bffedia  (Ex.  xvii.  15).  The  significance  of  the 
am  is  probably  contained  in  the  allusion  to  the 
ax?  which  Moses  held  in  his  hand  as  a banner 
the  engagement. 

J^  vah-ahalom,  i.  e.  “ Jehovah  (is)  peace,” 
ir,  with  an  ellipsis,  “ Jehovnh,  the  God  of 
vweft.”  the  altar  erected  by  Gideon  in  Ophrah  was 
•toiled  ia  memory  of  the  salutation  addressed  to 
hr  the  angel  of  Jehovah,  44  Peace  be  unto 
<ARN(Jadg.  ri.  24). 

JehdC&bad.  1.  A Korahite  Levite,  second  son 
V "ted-edom,  and  one  of  the  porters  of  the  south 
the  Temple,  and  of  the  storehouse  there  in 
t*  irae  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  4,  15,  compared 
lafe  Nek  xii.  25).— 2.  A Benjamite,  captain  of 
■WOO  armed  men,  in  the  days  of  king  Jeho- 
•npbat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  18).— 3.  bon  of  Shomer  or 
Writh,  a Moabitish  woman,  who  with  another 
■Mpind  against  king  Joash  and  Blew  him  in  his 

K.  xii.  21 ; 2 Chr.  xxiv.  26). 

Jeho  ndak,  son  of  the  high-priest  SF.RAIAH 
Chr.  vi.  14,  15)  in  the  reign  of  Zedckiah.  When 
fsiher  was  slain  at  Riblih  by  order  of  Nebu- 
'isiiazar,  in  the  11th  of  Zedekiah  (2  K.  xxv.  18, 
Jthc-zadak  was  led  away  captive  to  Babylon 
(1  Chr.  vi.  1 5),  where  he  doubtless  spent  the  re- 
MMfcjer  of  bus  days.  He  himself  never  attained 
3gh-prie*thood,  but  he  was  the  father  of  Je- 
Ki  the  high-priest — who  with  Zerubbabel  headed 
"h*  fietuni  from  Captivity — and  of  all  his  suo 
sawn  till  the  pontificate  of  Alcimus  ( Kzr.  iii.  2; 
fck  xii.  26,  &c.).  Nothing  more  is  known  about 

JeluL  1.  The  founder  of  the  fifth  dynasty  of 
itj>g»iom  of  Israel.  His  history  was  told  in  the 
*t  “ Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Israel”  (2  K.  x. 

His  father’s  name  was  Jehoshaphat  (2  K. 
*.  2) ; his  grand  Other’s  was  Niroshi.  In  his  youth 
'*  bad  been  one  of  the  guards  of  Ahab.  His  first 
t-esrance  m historv  is  when,  with  a comrade  in 
-tb*.  Bkikar,  he  rode  behind  Ahab  on  the  fatal 
"fiirsfy  fi-om  Samaria  to  Jezreel,  and  heard,  and 
-»d  in  hi*  heart,  the  warning  of  Elijah  against 
murierer  of  Naboth  (2  K.  ix.  25).  But  he  had 
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nlready,  as  it  would  seem,  been  known  to  Elijah  as 
a youth  of  promise,  and,  accordingly,  in  the  vision 
at  Horeb  he  is  mentioned  as  the  future  king  of 
Israel,  whom  Elijah  is  to  anoint  as  the  minister  of 
vengeance  on  Israel  (1  K.  xix.  16,  17).  This  in- 
junction, for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  Elijah  never 
fulfilled.  It  was  reserved  long  afterwards  for  his 
successor  Elisha.  Jehu  meantime,  in  the  reigns  of 
Ahaziah  and  Jehoram,  had  risen  to  importance. 
He  was,  under  the  last-named  king,  captain  of  the 
host  in  the  siege  of  Ramoth-Gilead.  Whilst  iu 
the  midst  of  the  officers  of  the  besieging  army  a 
youth  suddenly  entered,  of  wild  appearance  (2  K. 
ix.  11),  and  insisted  on  a private  interview  with 
Jehu.  They  retired  into  a secret  chamber.  The 
youth  uncovered  a vial  of  the  sacred  oil  which  he 
had  brought  with  him,  poured  it  over  Jehu’s  head, 
and  after  announcing  to  him  the  message  from 
Elisha,  that  he  was  appointed  to  be  king  of  Israel 
and  destroyer  of  the  house  of  Ahab,  rushed  out  of 
the  house  and  disappeared.  Jehu’s  countenance,  as 
he  re-entered  the  assembly  of  officers,  showed  that 
some  strange  tidings  had  reached  him.  He  tried  at 
first  to  evade  their  questions,  but  then  revealed  the 
situation  in  which  he  found  himself  placed  by  the 
prophetic  call.  In  a moment  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  army  took  fire.  They  threw  their  garments 
under  his  feet,  so  as  to  form  a rough  carpet  of  state, 
placed  him  on  the  top  of  the  stairs,  as  on  an  ex- 
tempore throne,  blew  the  royal  salute  on  their 
trumpets,  and  thus  ordained  him  king.  He  then 
cut  off  all  communication  between  Ramoth-Gilead 
and  Jezreel,  and  set  off,  full  speed,  with  his  ancient 
comrade,  Bidkar,  whom  he  had  made  captain  of  the 
host  in  his  place,  and  a band  of  horsemen.  From 
the  tower  of  Jezreel  a watchman  saw  the  cloud  of 
dust  (A.  V. 44  company  ”)  and  announced  his  coming 
(2  K.  ix.  17).  The  messengers  that  were  sent  out 
to  him  he  detained,  on  the  same  principle  of  secrecy 
which  had  guided  all  his  movements.  It  was  not 
till  he  had  almost  reached  the  city,  and  was  iden- 
tified by  the  watchman,  that  alarm  was  taken.  But 
it  was  not  till,  iu  answer  to  Jehoram’s  question, 
“Is  it  peace,  Jehu?”  that  Jehu’s  fierce  denuncia- 
tion of  Jezebel  at  once  revealed  the  danger.  Jelm 
seized  his  opportunity,  and  shot  him  through  the 
heart  (ix.  24).  The  body  was  thrown  out  on  the 
fatal  field,  and  whilst  hb  soldiers  pursued  and  killed 
the  king  of  Judah  at  Beth-gnn  (A.  V.  44  the  garden- 
house  ”),  probably  Engannim,  Jehu  himself  ad- 
vanced to  the  gates  of  Jezreel  and  fulfilled  the 
divine  warning  on  Jezebel  as  already  on  Jehoram. 
He  then  entered  on  a work  of  extermination  hitherto 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  monarchy. 
All  the  descendants  of  Ahab  that  remained  in  Jezreel, 
together  with  the  officers  of  the  court,  and  hierarchy 
of  Astarte,  were  swept  away.  His  next  step  was 
to  secure  Samaria.  Every  stage  of  his  progress 
was  marked  with,  blood.  At  the  gates  of  Jezreel 
he  found  the  heads  of  seventy  princes  of  the  house 
of  Ahab,  ranged  in  two  heaps.  Next,  at  44  the 
shearing-house  ” (or  Beth-eked)  between  Jezreel  and 
Samaria  he  encountered  forty-two  sons  or  nephews 
(2  Chr.  xx.  8)  of  the  late  king  of  Judah.  These 
also  were  put  to  the  swoitl  at  the  fatal  well.  As 
he  drove  on  he  encountered  a strange  figure,  such  as 
might  have  reminded  him  of  the  great  Elijah.  It 
was  Jehonadab,  the  austere  Arabian  secretary,  the 
son  of  Rechab.  In  him  his  keen  eye  discovered  a 
ready  ally.  He  took  him  into  his  chariot,  and  they 
concocted  their  schemes  as  they  eutered  Samaria 
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(x.  15,  16).  Up  to  this  moment  there  was  nothing 
which  showed  anything  beyond  a determination  to 
exterminate  in  all  its  branches  the  personal  ad- 
herents of  Ahab.  There  was  to  be  a new  inaugura- 
tion of  the  worship  of  Baal.  A solemn  assembly, 
sacred  vestments,  innumerable  victims,  were  ready. 
The  vast  temple  at  Samaria  raised  by  Ahab  (1  K. 
xvi.  32)  was  crowded  from  end  to  end.  The  chief 
sacrifice  was  offered,  as  if  in  the  excess  of  his  zeal, 
by  Jehu  himself.  Jehonadnb  joined  in  the  decep- 
tion. There  was  some  apprehension  lest  worship- 
pers of  Jehovah  might  be  found  in  the  temple ; 
such,  it  seems,  had  been  the  intermixture  of  the 
two  religions.  As  soon,  however,  as  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  all,  and  none  but,  the  idolaters  were 
there,  the  signal  was  given  to  eighty  trusted  guards, 
and  a sweeping  massacre  removed  at  one  blow  the 
whole  heathen  population  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
This  is  the  Last  public  act  recorded  of  Jehu.  The 
remaining  twenty-seven  years  of  his  long  reign  are 
pissed  over  in  a few  words,  in  which  two  points 
only  are  material : — He  did  not  destroy  the  calf- 
worship  of  Jeroboam  : — The  Trans-jordanic  tribes 
suffered  much  from  the  ravages  of  Hazael  (2  K.  x. 
29-33).  He  was  buried  in  state  in  Samaria,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  x.  35). 
His  name  is  the  first  of  the  Israelite  kings  which 
appears  in  the  Assyrian  monuments.— 2.  Jehu,  son 
of  Hanani ; a prophet  of  Judah,  but  whose  minis- 
trations were  chiefly  directed  to  Israel.  His  father 
was  probably  the  seer  who  attacked  Asa  (2  Chr. 
xvi.  7).  He  must  have  begun  his  career  as  a pro- 
phet when  very  young.  He  first  denounced  Baasha 
(1  K.  xvi.  1,  7),  and  then,  after  an  interval  of 
thirty  years,  reappears  to  denounce  Jehoshaphat  for 
his  alliance  with  Ahab  (2  Chr.  xix.  2,  3).  He  sur- 
vived Jehoshaphat  and  wrote  his  life  (xx.  34).— 
3.  A man  of  J udah  of  the  house  of  Hezrou  ( 1 Chr. 
ii.  38).— 4.  A Simeonitc,  son  of  Josibiah  (1  Chr.  iv. 
35).— 5.  Jehu  the  Antothite  was  one  of  the  chief 
of  the  heroes  of  Benjamin,  who  joined  David  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

Jehubbah,  a man  of  Asher;  son  of  Shamer  or 
Shomer,  of  the  house  of  Beriah  ( 1 Chr.  vii.  34). 

Jeliucal,  son  of  Shelemiah  ; one  of  two  persons 
sent  by  king  Zedekinh  to  Jeremiah,  to  entreat  his 
prayers  and  advice  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3). 

Je'hud,  one  of  the  towns  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Josh.  xix.  45),  named  between  Baalath  and  Bene- 
berak.  A place  called  cl~  Ychudiyeh,  inserted  on 
Van  de  Velde’s  map  at  7 miles  east  of  Jaffa  and  5 
north  of  Lydd. 

Je'hudi,  son  of  Nethaniah,  a man  employed  by 
the  princes  of  Jehoiakim’s  court  to  fetch  Baruch  to 
read  Jeremiah’s  denunciation  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14),  and 
then  by  the  king  to  fetch  the  volume  itself  and  read 
it  to  him  (21,  23). 

Jehudi'jah.  There  is  really  no  such  name  in  the 
Hcb.  Bible  as  that  which  our  A.  V.  exhibits  at 
1 Chr.  iv.  18.  If  it  is  a proper  uame  at  all  it  is 
Ha-jehudijah,  like  Ham-melech,  Ilak-koz,  &c. ; and 
it  seems  to  be  rather  an  appellative,  “ the  Jewess.” 
As  far  as  an  opinion  can  be  formed  of  so  obscure 
and  apparently  corrupt  a passage,  Mered  married 
two  wives— one  a Jewess,  the  other  an  Egyptian,  a 
daughter. of  Pharaoh.  The  Jewess  was  sister  of 
Naham,  the  father  of  the  cities  of  Keilah  and  Esh- 
temoa. 

Jehu'sh,  son  of  Eshek,  a remote  descendant  of 
.Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  39). 

Jeiel.  1.  A Bcubenite  of  the  house  of  Joel 
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(1  Chr.  v.  7).— 2.  A Merarite  Levite,  one  of  the 
gate-keepers  to  the  sacred  tent  (1  Chr.  xv.  18). 
His  duty  was  also  to  play  the  harp  (ver.  21),  or 
the  psaltery  and  harp  (xvi.  5),  in  the  service  before 
the  Ark.— 3.  A Gershonite  Levite,  one  of  the  Bene- 
Asaph,  forefather  of  Jahaziel  in  the  time  of  king 
Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xx.  14).— 4.  The  Scribe  who 
kept  the  account  of  the  numbers  of  king  Uzziah’s 
irregular  predatory  warriors  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  11).— 

6.  A Gershonite  Levite,  one  of  the  Bene-Elizaphan 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  13).— 6.  One  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Le 
vites  in  the  time  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxrv.  9).— 

7.  One  of  the  Bene-Adonikam  who  formed  part  of 
the  caravan  of  Ezra  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem 
(Ezr.  viii.  13).— 8.  A layman,  of  the  Bcne-Nebo, 
who  had  taken  a foreign  wife  and  had  to  relinquish 
her  (Ezr.  x.  43). 

Jekab'zeel,  a fuller  form  of  the  name  of  Kab- 
zeel,  the  most  remote  city  of  Judah  on  the  southern 
frontier  (Neh.  xi.  25). 

Jekame'am,  a Levite  in  the  time  of  King  David: 
fourth  of  the  sons  of  Hebron,  the  son  of  Kohatli 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23). 

Jekami’ah,  son  of  Shallum,  in  the  line  of  Ahlai 
(1  Chr.  ii.  41). 

Jeku'thieL  a man  recorded  in  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  18)  as  the  son  of  a certain  Ezra 
or  Mered,  by  his  Jewish  wife  (A.  V.  Jehudijah), 
and  in  his  turn  the  father,  or  founder,  of  the  town 
of  Znnoah. 

Jemi  ma,  the  eldest  of  the  three  daughters  bom 
to  Job  after  the  restoration  of  his  prosperity  (Job 
xlii.  14). 

Jem'naan  (Jud.  ii.  28).  No  doubt  Jabneel— 
generally  called  Jamnia  by  the  Greek  writers— is 
intended. 

Jemu'el,  the  eldest  son  of  Simeon  (Gen.  xlri. 
10 ; Ex.  vi.  15). 

Jepb'thae  (Heb.  xi.  32).  Hie  Greek  form  of 
the  name  Jf.phthah. 

Jephthah,  a judge,  about  B.C.  1143-1137.  His 
history  is  contained  in  Judg.  xi.  1— xii.  7.  He 
was  a Gileadite,  the  son  of  Gilead  and  a concubine. 
Driven  by  the  legitimate  sons  from  his  father’s  in- 
heritance, he  went  to  Tob,  and  became  the  head  ol 
a company  of  freebooters  in  a dcbateable  land  pro- 
bably belonging  to  Ammon  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  His 
fame  as  a bold  and  successful  captain  was  carried 
back  to  his  native  Gilead  ; and  when  the  time  was 
ripe  for  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Ammon,  Jephthah 
consented  to  become  their  captain,  on  the  condition 
(solemnly  ratified  before  the  Lord  in  Mizpeh)  that 
in  the  event  of  his  success  against  Ammon  he 
should  still  remain  as  their  acknowledged  head. 
He  collected  warriors  throughout  Gilead  and  Ma- 
nassch,  the  provinces  which  acknowledged  his  autho- 
rity ; nnd  then  he  vowed  his  vow  unto  the  Lord. 
The  Ammonites  were  routed  with  great  slaughter. 
Twenty  cities,  from  Aroer  on  the  Arnon  to  Minnith 
and  to  Abel  Keramim,  were  taken  from  them.  Hot 
as  the  conqueror  returned  to  Mizpeh  there  came 
out  to  meet  him  a procession  of  damsels  with  dance* 
and  timbrels,  and  among  them — the  first  per»>n 
from  his  own  house — his  daughter  nnd  only  child. 
“ Alas ! my  daughter,  thou  hast  brought  me  very 
low,"  was  the  greeting  of  the  heart-stricken  father. 
But  the  high-minded  maiden  is  ready  for  any 
sonal  suffering  in  the  hour  of  her  father’s  triumph* 
Only  she  asks  for  a respite  of  two  months  to  with- 
draw to  her  native  mountains,  and  in  their  reces*e> 
to  weep  with  her  virgin-friends  over  the  early  di** 
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appointment  of  her  life.  When  that  time  was  ended 
?he  returned  to  her  father,  and  “ he  did  unto  her 
his  tow."  But  Jephthah  had  not  long  leisure,  even 
if  be  were  disposed,  for  the  indulgence  of  domestic 
grief.  The  proud  tribe  of  Ephraim  challenged  his 
right  to  go  to  war,  as  he  had  done  without  their 
concurrence,  against  Ammon.  He  first  defeated 
them,  then  intercepted  the  fugitives  at  the  fords  of 
Jordan,  and  there  put  forty-two  thousand  men  to 
the  sword.  He  judged  Israel  six  years  and  died. 
It  is  generally  conjectured  that  his  jurisdiction  was 
limited  to  tJie  trans-Jordanic  region.  That  the 
daughter  of  Jephthah  was  really  olfered  up  to  God 
in  sacrifice — slain  by  the  hand  of  her  father  and 
then  burnt— is  a horrible  conclusion,  but  one  which 
it  seems  impossible  to  avoid.  Joseph  Kimchi  sup- 
posed that,  iustead  of  being  sacrificed,  she  was  shut 
up  in  a house  which  her  father  built  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  that  she  was  there  visited  by  the  daughters 
of  Israel  four  days  in  each  year  so  long  as  she  lived. 
This  interpretation  has  been  adopted  by  many  emi- 
nent men. 

Jephuu'ne  (Ecclus.  xlvi.  7).  [Jf.phunneii.] 

Jeph.nn  n.eli.  1.  Father  of  Caleb  the  spy.  He 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  an  Edomitish  tribe  called 
Kenerites,  from  Kenaz  their  founder.  (See  Num. 
xiii.  6,  &c.,  xxxii.  12,  &c. ; Jo>h.  xiv.  14,  &c. ; 
1 Chr.  iv.  15.)— 2.  A descendant  of  Asher,  eldest 
of  the  three  sons  of  Jether  (1  Chr.  vii.  38). 

Jerah,  the  fourth  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Joktan 
Gen.  x.  26 : 1 Chr.  i.  20),  and  the  progenitor  of  a 
tribe  of  southern  Arabia.  He  has  not  been  satis- 
tactorily  identified  with  the  name  of  any  Arabian 
place  or  tribe,  though  a fortress  named  YerAkh  is 
mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  district  of  the  Nijjdd, 
which  is  in  Mahreh,  at  the  extremity  of  the  Yemen. 
A very  different  identification  has  been  proposed  by 
Boehart.  He  translates  Jerah  = “ the  moon  ” into 
Arabic,  and  finds  the  descendants  of  Jerah  in  the 
Alilaei,  a people  dwelling  near  the  Red  Sea,  on  the 
strength  of  a passage  in  Herodotus  (iii,  8),  in  which 
1*  says  of  the  Arabs,  “ Bacchus  they  call  in  their 
language  Orotal ; and  Urania,  Alilat. 

Jerah’meel.  1.  First-bom  son  of  Hezron,  the 
son  of  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  9,  25- 
27,  33,  42).— 2.  A Merarite  Levite,  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  family  of  Kish,  the  son  of  Mahli 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  29;  comp,  xxiii.  21).— 3.  Son  of 
Hammelech,  who  was  employed  by  Jehoiakim  to 
make  Jeremiah  and  Baruch  prisoners,  after  he  had 
bnrnt  the  roll  of  Jeremiah’s  prophecy  (Jer.  xxxvi. 
26). 

Jerah  meclitea,  the.  The  tribe  descended  from 
the  first  of  the  foregoing  persons  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  10). 
They  dwelt  in  the  south  of  Judah. 

Jer’ echo*  (1  Esd.  v.  22).  [Jericiio.] 

Je'red.  1.  Son  of  Mahalaleel  and  father  of 
Enoch  (1  Chr.  i.  2).— 2.  One  of  the  descendants  of 
Judah  signalised  as  the  “ father — i.  e.  the  founder — 
ofGedor”  (l  Chr.  iv.  18). 

Jerema'i,  a layman  ; one  of  the  Bene-Hashum, 
who  was  compelled  by  Ezra  to  put  away  his  foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  33). 

Jeremi'ah.  I.  Life. — It  will  be  convenient  to 
arrange  what  is  known  as  to  the  life  and  work  of  this 
Prophet  in  sections  corresponding  to  its  chief  periods. 
(1.)  Under  Josiah,  B.c.  638-008. — In  the  13th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Josiah,  the  Prophet  speaks  of 
himself  as  still  “a  child”  (i.  6).  We  cannot  rely 
indeed  on  this  word  as  a chronological  datum.  We 
*nav  at  least  infer,  however,  as  we  can  trace  his  life 
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in  fell  activity  for  upwards  of  forty  years  from  this 
period,  that  at  the  commencement  of  that  reign  he 
could  not  have  passed  out  of  actual  childhood.  He 
is  described  as  “ the  son  of  Hilkiah  of  the  priests 
that  were  in  Anathoth”  (i.  1).  Some  have  identi- 
fied this  Hilkiah  with  the  high-priest  who  bore  so 
large  a share  in  Josiah’s  work  of  reformation,  but 
of  this  there  is  no  evidence.  The  boy  would  hear 
among  the  priests  of  his  native  town,  not  three 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem,  of  the  idolatries  and 
cruelties  of  Manassch  and  his  son  Amou.  He  would 
be  trained  in  the  traditional  precepts  and  ordinances 
of  the  Law.  He  would  become  acquainted  with 
the  names  and  writings  of  older  prophets.  As  he 
grew  up  towards  manhood,  he  would  hear  also  of 
the  work  which  the  king  and  his  counsellors  were 
carrying  on,  and  of  the  teaching  of  the  woman, 
who  alone,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  midst  of  that 
religious  revival,  was  looked  upon  as  speaking 
from  direct  prophetic  inspiration.  In  all  likeli- 
hood he  came  into  actual  contact  with  them.  Pos- 
sibly, too,  to  this  period  of  his  life  we  may  trace 
the  commencement  of  that  friendship  with  the 
family  of  Neriah  which  was  afterwards  so  fruitful 
in  results.  As  the  issue  of  all  these  influences  we 
find  in  him  all  the  conspicuous  features  of  the  de- 
vout ascetic  character:  intense  consciousness  of  his 
own  weakness,  great  susceptibility  to  varying  emo- 
tions, a spirit  easily  bowed  down.  Left  to  himself, 
he  might  have  borne  his  part  among  the  reforming 
priests  of  Josiah’s  reign,  free  from  their  formalism 
and  hypocrisy.  But  “the  word  of  Jehovah  came 
to  him  ” (i.  2) ; and  by  that  divine  voice  the  secret 
of  his  future  life  was  revealed  to  him,  at  the  very 
time  when  the  work  of  reformation  was  going  on 
with  fresh  vigour  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  3),  when  he  him- 
self was  beginning  to  have  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  a man.  A life-long  martyrdom  was  set  before 
him,  a struggle  agninst  kings  and  priests  and  people 
(i.  18).  For  a time,  it  would  seem  he  held  aloof 
from  the  work  which  was  going  on  throughout  the 
nation.  His  name  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the 
history  of  the  memorable  eighteenth  year  of  Josiah. 
Though  five  years  liad  passed  since  he  had  entered 
on  the  work  of  a prophet,  it  is  from  Huldah,  not 
from  him,  that  the  king  aud  his  princes  seek  for 
counsel.  The  discovery  of  the  Book  of  the  Ijiw, 
however,  could  not  fail  to  exercise  an  influence  on  a 
mind  like  Jeremiah’s:  his  later  writings  show  abund- 
ant traces  of  it ; and  the  result  apparently  was, 
that  he  could  not  share  the  hopes  which  others 
cherished.  He  saw  that  the  reformation  was  but  a 
surface  one.  Israel  had  gone  into  captivity,  and 
Judah  was  worse  than  Israel  (iii.  11).  It  was  as 
hard  for  him,  as  it  had  been  for  Isaiah,  to  find 
among  the  princes  and  people  who  worshipped  in 
the  Temple,  one  just,  truth-seeking  man  (v.  1,  28). 
His  own  work,  as  a priest  and  prophet,  led  him 
to  discern  the  falsehood  and  lust  of  rule  which 
were  at  work  under  the  form  of  zeal  (v.  31).  The 
strange  visions  which  had  followed  upon  his  call 
(i.  11-16)  taught  him  that  Jehovah  would 
“ hasten  ” the  performance  of  His  word.  Hence, 
though  we  have  hardly  any  mention  of  special  incid- 
ents in  the  life  of  Jeremiah  during  the  eighteen 
years  between  his  call  and  Josiah’s  death,  the  main 
features  of  his  life  come  distinctly  enough  before  us. 
He  had  even  then  his  experience  of  the  bitterness  of 
the  lot  to  which  God  had  called  him.  The  duties 
of  the  priest,  even  if  he  continued  to  discharge 
them,  were  merged  in  those  of  the  new  and  special 
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office.  Towards  the  close  of  the  reign,  however, 
he  appeal's  to  have  taken  some  part  in  the  great 
national  questions  then  at  issue.  Josiah,  probably 
following  the  advice  of  Jereminh,  chose  to  attach 
himself  to  the  hew  Chaldaean  kingdom,  and  lost 
his  life  in  the  vain  attempt  to  stop  the  progress  of 
the  Egyptian  king.  We  may  think  of  this  as  one 
of  the  first  great  sorrows  of  Jeremiah’s  life.— 
£.)  Under  Jehoahaz  ( = Shallum),  B.c.  608. — The 
short  reign  of  this,  prince  (chosen  by  the  people  on 
healing  of  Josiah’s  death,  and  after  three  months 
deposed  by  Pharaoh-Necho)  gave  little  scope  for 
direct  prophetic  action.  The  tact  of  his  deposition, 
however,  shows  that  he  had  been  set  up  against 
Egypt,  and  therefore  as  representing  the  policy  of 
which  Jereminh  had  been  the  advocate;  and  this 
may  account  for  the  teuderncss  and  pity  with  which 
he  speaks  of  him  in  his  Egyptian  exile  (xxii.  11, 
12).  —(3.)  Under  Jehoiakim,  n.c.  607-597. — In 
the  weakness  and  disorder  which  characterised  this 
reign,  the  work  of  Jeremiah  became  daily  more  pro- 
minent. The  king  had  come  to  the  throne  as  the 
vassal  of  Egypt,  and  for  a time  tire  Egyptian  party 
was  dominant  in  Jerusalem.  Others,  however,  held 
that  the  only  way  of  safety  lay  in  accepting  the 
supremacy  of  the  Chaldaeans.  Jeremiah  appeared 
as  the  chief  representative  of  this  party.  He  had 
learnt  to  discern  the  signs  of  the  times;  the  evils 
of  the  nation  were  not  to  be  cured  by  any  half- 
measures of  reform,  or  by  foreign  alliances.  The 
king  of  Babylon  was  God’s  servant  (xxv.  9,  xxvii. 
6)  doing  liis  work,  and  was  for  a time  to  prevail 
over  all  resistance.  Hard  as  it  was  for  one  who 
sympathised  so  deeply  with  all  the  sufferings  of  his 
country,  this  was  the  conviction  to  which  he  had 
to  bring  himself.  He  had  to  expose  himself  to  the 
suspicion  of  treachery  by  declaring  it.  Men  claim- 
ing to  be  prophets  had  their  “ word  of  Jehovah  ” 
to  set  against  his  (xiv.  13,  xxiii.  7),  and  all  that 
lie  could  do  was  to  commit  his  rausc  to  God,  aud 
wait  for  the  result.  Some  of  the  most  striking 
scenes  in  this  conflict  are  brought  before  us  with 
great  vividness  (xxvi.).  If  Jeremiah  was  not  at 
once  hunted  to  death,  like  Urijah  (xxvi.  23),  it 
was  only  because  his  friend  Ahikam  was  powerful 
enough  to  protect  him.  The  fourth  year  of  Je- 
hoiakim was  yet  more  memorable.  The  battle  of 
Carchemish  overthrew  the  hopes  of  the  Egyptian 
party  (xlvi.  2),  aud  the  armies  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
drove  those  who  liad  no  defenced  cities  to  take 
refuge  in  Jerusalem  (xxxv.  11).  As  one  of  the 
consequences  of  this,  we  have  the  interesting  epi- 
sode of  the  Uechabites.  In  this  year  too  came 
another  solemn  message  to  the  king : prophecies 
which  had  been  uttered,  here  and  there  at  intervals, 
were  now  to  be  gathered  together,  written  in  a 
book,  and  read  as  a whole  in  the  hearing  of  the 
people.  Baruch,  already  known  as  the  Prophet’s 
disciple,  acted  as  scribe;  and  in  the  following  year, 
when  a solemn  fnst-day  called  the  whole  people 
together  in  the  Temple  (xxxvi.  1-9),  Jeremiah — 
hindered  himself,  we  know  not  how — sent  him  to 
proclaim  them.  The  result  was  as  it  had  been 
before:  the  princes  of  Judah  connived  at  the  escape 
of  the  Prophet  and  his  scribe  (xxxvi.  19).  The 
king  vented  his  impotent  rage  upon  the  scroll  which 
Jeremiah  had  written.  Jeremiah  and  Baruch,  in 
their  retirement,  re-wrote  it  with  many  added  pro- 
phecies; among  them,  probably,  the  special  piedic- 
tion  that  the  king  should  die  by  the  sword,  and  be 
cast  out  uuburied  aud  dishonoured  (xxii.  30).  Iu 
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ch.  xlv.,  which  belongs  to  this  period,  we  have  a 
glimpse  into  the  relations  which  existed  between 
the  master  and  the  scholar,  and  into  what  at  that 
time  were  the  thoughts  of  each  of  them.  In  the 
absence  of  special  dates  for  other  events  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim,  we  may  bring  together  into  one  pic- 
ture some  of  the  most  striking  features  of  this 
period  of  Jeremiah’s  life.  As  the  danger  from  the 
Chaldaeans  became  more  threatening,  the  persecution 
against  him  grew  hotter,  his  own  thoughts  were 
more  bitter  and  desponding  (xviii.).  The  people 
sought  his  life:  his  voice  rose  up  in  the  prayer 
that  God  would  deliver  and  avenge  him.  That 
thought  he  soon  reproduced  in  act  as  well  as  word. 
Standing  in  the  valley  of  Ben-Hinnom,  he  broke 
the  earthen  vessel  he  carried  iu  his  hands,  and  pro- 
phesied to  tire  people  that  the  whole  city  should 
be  defiled  with  the  dead,  as  that  valley  had  been, 
within  their  memory,  by  Josiah  (xix.  10-13).  The 
boldness  of  the  speech  and  act  drew  upon  him  im- 
mediate punishment.  The  years  that  followed 
brought  no  change  for  the  better.  Famine  aud 
drought  were  adJed  to  the  miseries  of  the  people 
(xiv.  1),  but  false  prophets  still  deceived  them  with 
assurances  of  plenty ; and  Jeremiah  was  looked  on 
with  dislike,  as  “a  prophet  of  evil,”  and  “every 
one  cursed"  him  (xv.  10).  He  was  set,  however, 
“ as  a fenced  brazen  wall"  (xv.  20),  and  went  on 
with  his  work,  reproving  king  and  nobles  and 
people.— (4.)  Under  Jehoiachin  ( = Jeconiah),  B.C. 
597. — The  danger  which  Jeremiah  had  so  loug  fore- 
told at  last  came  near.  First  Jehoiakim,  and  aftei^ 
wards  his  successor,  were  carried  into  exile  (2  k. 
xxiv.).  Of  the  work  of  the  prophet  in  this  short 
reign  we  have  but  the  fragmentary  record  of  xxii. 
24-30.— (5.)  Under  Zedekiah,  B.C.  597-586.— In 
this  prince  (probably,  as  having  been  appointed 
by  Nebuchadnezzar),  we  do  not  find  the  same 
obstinate  resistance  to  the  prophet’s  counsels  as  in 
Jehoiakim.  He  respects  him,  feais  him,  seeks  his 
counsel ; but  he  is  a mere  shadow  of  a king,  power- 
less even  against  his  own  counsellors,  and  in  his 
reign,  accordingly,  the  sufferings  of  Jeremiah  were 
sharper  thnn  they  had  beeu  before.  His  counsel  to 
the  exiles  was  that  they  should  submit  to  their  Eb 
prepare  for  a long  captivity,  and  wait  quietly  fo« 
the  ultimate  restoration.  The  king  at  first  seemed 
willing  to  be  guided  by  him,  aud  sent  to  ask  for 
his  intercession  (xxxvii.  3).  He  appears  in  the 
streets  of  the  city  with  bouds  and  yokes  upon  b>> 
neck  (xxvii.  2),  announcing  that  they  were  meant 
for  Judah  and  its  allies.  The  approach  of  an  EgTT' 
tian  anny,  however,  aud  the  consequent  departure 
of  the  Chaldaeans,  made  the  position  of  Jeremiah  tull 
of  danger ; and  he  sought  to  effect  his  escape  tnm 
a city  in  which,  it  seemed,  he  could  no  longer  do 
good,  aud  to  take  refuge  iu  his  own  town  of  Anathot 
or  its  neighbourhood  (xxxvii.  12).  The  discovery 
of  this  plan  led,  not  unnaturally  perhaps,  to  t.ie 
charge  of  desertion : it  was  thougnt  tliat  he  too 
was  “falling  away  to  the  Chaldaeaps,  ’ as  others 
were  doing  (xxxviii.  19),  and,  in  spite  of  his  dema, 
he  was  thrown  into  a dungeon  (xxxvii.  16).  * 

interposition  of  the  king,  who  still  respected  ain 
consulted  him,  led  to  some  mitigation  of  the  ngoor 
of  his  confinement  (xxxvii.  21) ; but,  as  this  did 
hinder  him  from  speaking  to  the  people,  the  pruu.^ 
of  Judah,  bent  on  au  alliance  with  Egypt.  ** 
calculating  on  the  king’s  being  unable  to  res* 
them  (xxxviii.  5),  threw  him  into  the  prtsoo-pi 
to  die  there.  From  this  horrible  fate  he  was  agm 
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delivered,  by  the  friendship  of  the  Ethiopian  eu- 
nuch, Kbed-Melech,  and  the  king’s  regard  for  him  ; 
and  was  restored  to  the  milder  custody  in  which 
he  had  been  kept  previously,  where  we  find  (xxxii. 
16)  he  had  the  companionship  of  Baruch.  The 
return  of  the  Chaldnenn  army  tilled  both  king  and 
people  with  dismay  (xxxii.  1);  and  the  risk  now 
was  that  they  would  pass  from  their  presumptuous 
confidence  to  the  opposite  extreme  and  sink  down  in 
despair,  with  no  faith  in  God  and  no  hope  for  the 
future.  The  prophet  was  taught  how  to  meet  that 
danger  also.  In  his  prison,  while  the  Chaldaeans 
were  ravaging  the  country,  he  bought,  with  all  re- 
quisite formalities,  the  field  at  Anathoth  which  his 
kinsman  Haunmeel  wished  to  get  rid  of  (xxxii.  0-9). 
Hi*  faith  in  the  promises  of  God  did  not  fail  him. 
At  last  the  blow  came.  The  city  was  taken,  the 
Temple  burnt.  The  king  and  his  princes  shared  the 
late  of  Jehoiachin.  The  prophet  gave  utterance  to 
his  sorrow  in  tire  Lamentations.— (6).  After  the 
capture  of  Jerusalem,  B.c.  .r>86-(? ). — The  Chaldaean 
party  in  Judah  had  now  the  prospect  of  letter 
things.  We  find  a special  charge  given  to  Nebu- 
zaradan  (xxxix.  1 1 ) to  protect  the  person  of  Jere- 
miah ; and,  after  being  carried  as  far  ns  Hamah  with 
the  crowd  of  captives  (xl.  1),  he  was  set  free,  and 
Gedaliah,  the  son  of  his  stedfast  friend  Ahikam, 
made  governor  over  the  cities  of  Judah.  The  feel- 
ing of  the  Chaldaeans  towards  him  was  shown  yet 
more  strongly  in  the  offer  made  him.  by  Nebu- 
zaradan  (xl.  4,  5).  For  a short  time  there  was  an 
interval  of  peace  (xl.  9-12),  soon  broken,  however, 
by  the  murder  of  Gedaliah  by  Ishmael  and  his 
associates.  We  are  left  to  conjecture  in  what  way 
the  prophet  escaped  from  a massacre  which  was 
apparently  intended  to  include  all  the  adherents  of 
Gedaliah.  The  fulness  with  which  the  histoiy  of 
the  massacre  is  narrated  in  chap.  xli.  makes  it, 
however,  probable  that  he  was  among  the  prisoners 
whom  Jshmael  was  carrying  off  to  the  Ammonites, 
and  who  were  released  by  the  arrival  of  Johanan. 
One  of  Jeremiah’s  friends  was  thus  cut  off,  but 
Baruch  still  remained  with  him ; and  the  people, 
under  Johanan,  who  had  taken  the  command  on 
the  death  of  Gedaliah,  turned  to  him  for  counsel. 
H,s  warnings  and  assurauces  were  in  vain,  and  did 
but  draw  on  him  and  Baruch  the  old  charge  of 
tieachery  (xliii.  3).  The  people  followed  their  own 
counsel,  ami — lest  the  two  whom  they  suspected 
should  betray  or  counteract  it — took  them  also  by 
force  to  Egypt.  There,  in  the  city  of  Tahpnnhes, 
we  have  the  last  clear  glimpses  of  the  Prophet’s 
life.  His  words  are  sharper  and  stronger  than  ever. 
He  does  not  slirlnk,  even  there,  from  speaking  of 
the  Chaldaean  king  once  more  as  the  “ servant  of 
Jehovah”  (xliii.  10).  He  declares  that  they  should 
eee  the  throne  of  the  conqueror  set  up  in  the  very 
place  which  they  had  chosen  as  the  securest  refuge. 
He  nttersa  final  protest  (xliv.)  against  the  idolatries 
ot  which  they  and  their  fathers  had  been  guilty, 
and  which  they  were  even  then  renewing.  After 
this  all  is  uncertain.  If  we  could  assume  that  lii. 
31  was  written  by  Jeremiah  himself,  it  would  show 
that  he  reached  an  extreme  old  age,  but  this  is  so 
doubtful  that  we  are  left  to  other  sources.  On  the 
one  hand  there  is  the  Christian  tradition,  resting 
doubtless  on  some  earlier  belief,  that  the  Jews  at 
lahpanhes,  irritated  by  his  rebukes,  at  last  stoned 
him  to  death.  An  Alexandrian  tradition  reported 
that  his  bones  bad  been  brought  to  that  city  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  On  the  other  side  there  is 
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the  Jewish  statement  that  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
by  Nebuchadnezzar,  he,  with  Baruch,  made  his 
escape  to  Babylon  or  Judaea,  and  died  in  jieace. 
As  it  is,  the  darkness  and  doubt  that  brood  over 
the  last  days  of  the  prophet’s  life  are  more  signific- 
ant than  either  of  the  issues  which  presented  them- 
selves to  men’s  imaginations  as  the  winding-up  of 
his  career.  He  did  not  need  a death  by  violence 
to  make  him  a true  martyr.— II.  Character  and 
style. — It  will  have  been  seen  from  this  narrative 
that  there  fell  to  the  lot  of  Jeremiah  sharper  suf- 
fering than  any  previous  prophet  had  experienced. 
In  every  page  of  his  prophecies  we  recognise  the 
temperament  which,  while  it  does  not  lead  the  man 
who  has  it  to  shrink  from  doing  God’s  work,  how- 
ever painful,  makes  the  pain  of  doing' it  infinitely 
more  acute,  and  gives  to  the  whole  character  the 
impress  of  a deeper  and  more  lasting  melancholy. 
He  has  to  appear,  Cassandra-like,  as  a prophet  of 
evil,  dashing  to  the  ground  the  false  hopes  with 
which  the  people  are  buoying  themselves  up. 
Other  prophets — Samuel,  Elisha,  Isaiah — had  been 
sent  to  rouse  the  people  to  resistance.  He  (like 
Phocion  in  the  parallel  crisis  of  Athenian  history; 
has  been  brought  to  the  conclusion,  bitter  as  it  is, 
that  the  only  safety  for  his  countrymen  lies  in  their 
accepting  that  against  which  they  are  contending 
as  the  worst  of  evils;  and  this  brings  on  him  the 
charge  of  treachery  and  desertion.  Tf  it  were  not 
for  his  trust  in  the  God  of  Israel,  for  his  hope  of  a 
better  future  to  be  brought  out  of  all  this  chaos 
and  darkness,  his  heart  would  fail  within  him. 
But  that  vision  is  clear  and  bright,  and  it  gives  to 
him,  almost  as  fully  as  to  Isaiah,  the  character  of  a 
prophet  of  the  Gospel.  The  prophet’s  hopes  arc 
not  merely  vague  visions  of  a better  future:  they 
gather  round  the  person  of  a Christ,  and  are  essen- 
tially Messianic.  In  much  of  all  this,  in  their 
personal  character,  in  their  sufferings,  in  the  view 
they  took  of  the  great  questions  of  their  time, 
there  is  a resemblance,  at  once  significant  and  inter- 
esting, between  the  prophet  of  Anathoth  and  the 
poet  of  the  Divina  Commedia.  What  Egypt  and 
Babylon  were  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  France  and 
the  Empire  were  to  the  Florentine  republic.  A yet 
higher  parallel,  however,  presents  itself.  In  a deeper 
sense  than  that  of  the  patristic  divines,  the  life  of 
the  prophet  was  a type  of  that  of  Christ.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  man  impressed  itself  with  more  or  less 
force  upon  the  language  of  the  writer.  As  might 
be  expected  in  one  who  lived  in  the  last  days  of  the 
kingdom,  and  had  therefore  the  works  of  the  earlier 
prophets  to  look  back  upon,  we  find  in  him  reminis- 
cences and  reproductions  of  what  they  had  written, 
which  indicate  the  way  in  which  his  own  spirit 
hnd  been  educated.  Traces  of  the  influence  of  the 
newly-discovered  Book  of  the  Law,  and  in  parti- 
cular of  Deuteronomy,  appear  repeatedly  in  his,  as 
in  other  writings  of  the  same  period.  Throughout, 
too,  there  are  the  tokens  of  his  individual  tem- 
perament : a greater  prominence  of  the  subjective, 
elegiac  element  than  in  other  prophets,  a less  sus- 
tained energy,  a less  orderly  and  completed  rhythm. 
—III.  Arrangement. — The  absence  of  any  chrono- 
logical order  in  the  present  structure  of  the  col- 
lection of  Jeremiah’s  prophecies  is  obvious  at  the 
first  glance.  Confining  ourselves,  for  the  present, 
to  the  Hebrew  order  (reproduced  in  the  A.  V.),  we 
have  two  great  divisions: — (1.)  Ch.  i.-xlv.  Pro- 
phecies delivered  at  various  times,  directed  mainly 
to  Judah,  or  connected  with  Jeremiah’s  personal 
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history.  (2.)  Ch.  xlvi.-li.  Prophecies  connected 
with  other  nations.  Ch.  lii.,  taken  largely,  though 
not  entirely,  from  2 K.  xxv.,  may  be  taken  either 
as  a supplement  to  the  prophecy,  or  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  Lamentations.  Looking  more  closely 
into  each  of  these  divisions,  we  hnve  the  following 
sections: — 1.  Ch.  i.-xxi.  Containing  probably  the 
substance  of  the  book  of  xxxvi.  32,  and  including 
prophecies  from  the  13th  year  of  Josiah  to  the  4th 
ofJehoiakim:  i.  3,  however,  indicates  a later  re- 
vision, and  the  whole  of  ch.  i.  may  possibly  have 
been  added  on  the  prophet’s  retrospect  of  his  whole 
work  from  this  its  first  beginning.  Ch.  xxi.  be- 
longs to  a later  period,  but  has  probably  found  its 
place  here  as  connected,  by  the  recurrence  of  the 
name  Pashur,  with  ch.  xx.  2.  Ch.  xxii.-xxv. 
Shorter  prophecies,  delivered  at  different  times, 
against  the  kings  of  Judah  and  the  false  prophets, 
xxv.  13,  14,  evidently  marks  the  conclusion  of 
a scries  of  prophecies  ; and  that  which  follows, 
xxv.  15-38,  the  germ  of  the  fuller  predictions  in 
xlvi.-xlix.,  has  been  placed  here  as  a kind  of  com- 
pletion to  the  prophecy  of  the  Seventy  Years  and 
the  subsequent  fall  of  Babylon.  3.  Ch.  xxvi.- 
xxviii.  The  two  great  prophecies  of  the  fall  of 
Jerusalem,  and  the  history  connected  with  them. 
Ch.  xxvi.  belongs  to  the  earlier,  ch.  xxvii.  and 
xxviii.  to  the  later  period  of  the  prophet’s  work. 
Jehoinkim,  in  xxvii.  1,  is  evidently  (comp.  ver.  3) 
a mistake  for  Zedekiah.  4.  Ch.  xxix.-xxxi.  The 
message  of  comfort  for  the  exiles  in  Babylon. 
5.  Ch.  xxxii.-xliv.  The  history  of  the  last  two 
years  before  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  of  Jere- 
miah’s work  in  them  and  in  the  period  that  fol- 
lowed. The  position  of  ch.  xlv.,  unconnected  with 
anything  before  or  after  it,  may  be  accounted  for 
on  the  hypothesis  that  Baruch  desired  to  place  on 
record  so  memorable  a passage  in  his  own  life,  and 
inserted  it  where  the  direct  narrative  of  his  master’s 
life  ended.  The  same  explanation  applies  in  part  to 
ch.  xxxvi.  6.  Ch.  xlvi.-li.  The  prophecies  against 
foreign  nations,  ending  with  the  great  prediction 
against  Babylon.  7.  The  supplementary  narrative 
of  ch.  lii.— IV.  Text. — The  translation  of  the  LXX. 
presents  many  remarkable  variations  in  the  order 
of  the  several  parts.  The  two  agree  as  far  as  xxv. 
13.  From  that  point  all  is  different,  and  the  fol- 
lowing table  indicates  the  extent  of  the  divergency : 


LXX. 

XXV.  14-18  = 

xxvi.  — 

xxvii. -xxviii.  = 
xxlx.  1-7  = 

7-22  = 

xxx.  1-5  = 

6-11  = 

12-16  = 

xxxi.  = 

xxxil.  = 

xxxiii.-U.  = 

lii.  — 


Hebrew. 
xlix.  34-39. 
xlvi. 

1.-1L 

xlvti.  1-7. 
xlix.  7-22. 
xlix.  1-6. 
2H-33. 
23-27. 
xlvilL 

xxv.  15-39. 

xxvi. -xlv.  , 
Hi. 


Jeremi'ah.  Seven  other  persons  bearing  the 
same  name  as  the  prophet  are  mentioned  in  the 
O.  T.  1.  Jeremiah  of  Libnah.  father  of  Hamutal 
wife  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  31).— 2,  8,  4.  Throe 
warriors — two  of  the  tribe  of  Cad — in  David’s 
army  (1  Chr.  xii.  4,  10,  13).— 5.  One  of  the 
“ mighty  men  of  valour  ” of  the  trans-Jordanic 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh  (1  Chr.  v.  24).— 6.  A priest 
of  high  rank,  head  of  the  second  or  third  of  the  21 
courses  which  are  apparently  enumerated  in  Neh. 
x.  2-8,  xii.  1,  12.  This  course,  or  its  chief,  took 
part  in  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 


(Neh.  xii.  34).— 7.  The  father  of  Jaazaniah  the 
Iiechabite  (Jcr.  xxxv.  3). 

Jeremi  as.  1.  The  Creek  form  of  the  name  of 
Jeremiah  the  prophet  (Ecclus.  xlix.  6 ; 2 Macc. 
xv.  14;  Matt.  xvi.  14).— 2.  1 Esd.  ix.  34. 
[Jereuai.] 

Jer  emy,  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (1  Esd.  i.  28, 
32,  47,  57  ; ii.  1 ; 2 Ksd.  ii.  18  ; 2 Macc.  ii.  1,  5, 
7 ; Matt.  ii.  17,  xxvii.  9). 

Jeriba'i,  one  of  the  Bene-Elnaan,  named  among 
the  heroes  of  David’s  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  4G). 

Jer'icho,  a city  of  high  antiquity,  and  of  con- 
siderable im{K>ilance,  situated  in  a plain  traversed 
by  the  Jordan,  and  exactly  over  against  where  that 
river  was  crossed  hv  the  Israelites  under  Joshua 
(Josh.  iii.  16).  Gilgal,  which  formed  their  primary 
encampment,  stood  in  its  east  bonier  (iv.  19).  It 
had  a king.  Its  wnlls  were  so  considerable  that 
houses  were  built  ujkui  thorn  (ii.  15),  and  its  gales 
were  shut,  as  throughout  the  East  still,  “ when  it 
was  dark  ” (v.  5).  The  spoil  that  wns  found  in  it 
betokened  its  affluence.  Jericho  is  first  meutioned 
as  the  city  to  which  the  two  spies  were  sent  by 
Joshua  from  Shittim : they  were  lodged  in  the 
house  of  Ibihab  the  harlot  uj>on  the  wall,  and 
departed,  having  first  promised  to  save  her  aud  all 
that  were  found  in  her  house  from  destruction 
(ii.  1-21).  In  the  annihilation  of  the  city  that 
ensued  this  promise  was  religiously  observed.  As 
it  had  been  left  by  Joshua  it  was  bestowed  by  him 
upon  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  21),  and 
from  this  time  a long  interval  elapses  before  Jericho 
appears  again  upon  the  scene.  It  is  only  incid- 
entally mentioned  in  the  life  of  David  in  con- 
nexion with  his  embassy  to  the  Ammonite  king 
(2  Sam.  x.  5).  And  the  solemn  manner  in  which 
its  second  foundation  under  Kiel  the  Bethelite  is 
recorded  (1  K.  xvi.  34)  would  certainly  seem  to 
imply  that  up  to  that  time  its  site  had  been  unin- 
habited. It  is  true  that  mention  is  made  of  “a 
city  of  palm-trees”  (Judg.  i.  16,  and  iii.  13)  in 
existence  apparently  at  the  time  when  spoken  of 
However,  once  actually  rebuilt,  Jericho  rose  again 
slowly  into  consequence.  In  its  immediate  vicinity 
the  sons  of , the  prophets  sought  retirement  horn 
the  world  : Elisha  “ healed  the  spring  of  the 
waters ; ” and  over  against  it,  beyond  Jordan, 
Elijah  "went  up  by  a whirlwind  into  heaven” 
(2  K.  ii.  1-22).  In  its  plains  Zedekiah  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Chuldcnus  (2  K.  xxv.  5;  Jer. 
xxxix.  5).  In  the  return  under  Zerubbabel  the 
“ children  of  Jericho,”  345  in  number,  are  com- 
prised (Ez.  iii.  34 ; Neh.  vii.  36) ; and  it  is  e'en 
implied  that  they  removed  thither  again,  for  the 
“ men  of  Jericho  ” assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding 
that  part  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  that  was  next 
to  the  sheep-gate  (Neh.  iii.  2).  The  Jericho  ot  the 
days  of  Josephus  was  distant  150  stadia  from  Jeru- 
salem, and  50  from  the  Jordan.  It  lay  in  a plain, 
overhung  by  a barren  mountain  whose  roots  rau 
northwards  towards  Scytliopolis,  and  southwards 
in  the  direction  of  Sodom  and  the  Dead  Sea.  These 
formed  the  western  boundaries  of  the  plain.  East- 
wards, its  banders  were  the  mountains  of  Moab, 
which  ran  parallel  to  the  former.  Iu  the  midst 
of  the  plain — the  great  plain  as  it  was  called— 
flowed  the  Jordan,  and  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  it 
were  two  lakes : Tiberias,  proverbial  for  its  sweet- 
ness, and  Asphaltites  for  its  bitterness.  Away 
from  the  Jordan  it  was  parched  and  unhealthy 
during  summer;  but  during  winter,  even  when  it 
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mowed  at  Jerusalem,  the  inhabitants  here  wore 
linen  gannents.  Hard  by  Jericho,  bursting  forth 
close  to  the  site  of  the  old  city,  which  Joshua  took 
oo  his  entrance  into  Canaan,  was  a mo6t  exuberant 
fountain,  whose  waters,  before  noted  for  their  con- 
trary properties,  had  received,  proceeds  Josephus, 
through  Elisha’s  prayers,  their  then  wonderfully 
salutary  and  prolific  efficacy.  Jericho  was  once 
more  44  a city  of  palms  ” when  our  Lord  visited 
it ; such  as  Herod  the  Great  and  Archeluus 
had  left  it,  6uch  He  saw  it.  Here  He  restored 
sight  to  the  blind  (two  eeitainly,  perhaps  three, 1 
St.  Matt.  «.  30 ; St.  Mark  x.  46 : this  was  in 
leaving  Jericho.  St.  Luke  says  “ as  He  was  come 
nigh  unto  Jericho,”  & c.,  xviii.  35).  Here  the 
descendant  of  Iiahab  did  not  disdain  the  hospitality 
of  Zacchaeus  the  publican  — whose  office  was 
likely  to  be  lucrative  enough  in  so  rich  a city. 
Finally,  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  was  laid 
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the  scene  of  His  story  of  the  gool  Samaritan. 
Posterior  to  the  Gospels  the  chronicle  of  Jericho 
may  be  briefly  told.  Vespasian  found  it  one  of  the 
topnrehies  of  Judaea,  but  deserted  by  its  inhabitants 
in  a great  measure  when  he  encamped  there.  He 
left  a garrison  on  his  departure — not  necessarily  the 
10th  legion,  which  is  only  stated  to  have  marched 
through  Jericho— which  was  still  there  when  Titus 
advanced  upon  Jerusalem.  Is  it  asked  how  Jericho 
was  destroyed  ? Evidently  by  Vespasian.  The 
city  pillaged  and  burnt  in  Bell.  Jud.  iv.  9,  §1, 
was  clearly  Jericho  with  its  adjacent  villages. 
The  sight  of  ancient  (the  first)  Jericho  is  with 
reason  placed  by  Dr.  Robinson  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  fountain  of  Elisha  ; and  that 
of  the  second  (the  city  of  the  N.T.  and  of  Josephus) 
at  the  opening  of  the  Wady  Kelt  (Cherith),  half  an 
hour  from  the  fountain.  These  are  precisely  the 
' sites  that  one  would  infer  from  Josephus. 


Jericho. 


Jer’iel,  a man  of  Issachar,  one  of  the  six  heads  | 
of  the  house  of  Tola  at  the  time  of  the  census  in 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

Jer  emoth.  1.  A Benjamitc  chief,  a son  of  the 
house  of  Bcriah  of  Elpaal  (1  Ghr.  viii.  14;  comp. 

1 2 and  18).  His  family  dwelt  at  Jerusalem.— 2.  A 
Merarite  Levite,  son  of  Mushi  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  23).— 

3.  Son  of  Heman ; head  of  the  13th  course  of  musi- 
cians in  the  Divine  service  (1  Chr.  xxv.  22).— 

4.  One  of  the  sons  of  Elam,  and— 5.  One  of  the  sons 
of  Zattn,  who  had  taken  strange  wives  (Ezr.  x.  26, 
27).— 6.  The  name  which  appears  ia  the  same  list 
»s  “and  Kamotii  ” (ver.  29 ,. 

Jeri’ah,  a Kobathite  Levite,  chief  of  the  great 
house  of  Hebron  when  David  organised  the  service 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  19,  xxiv.  23).  The  same  man  is 
mentioned  again  as 
Jeri'jah,  in  1 Chr.  xxvi.  31. 


Jer'imoth.  1.  Son  or  descendant  of  Bela  (t 
Chr.  vii.  7).  He  is  perhaps  the  same  as— 2.  who 
joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5).— 3.  A son  of 
Becher  (1  Chr.  vii.  8),  and  head  of  another  Ben- 
jamite  house.— 4.  Son  of  Mushi,  the  son  of  Morari 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  30).— 5.  Son  of  Heman,  head  of  the 
15th  ward  of  musicians  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  22). 
—8.  Son  of  Airiel,  ruler  of  the  tribe  of  Xaphtali 
in  the  reign  of  David  (l  Chr.  xxvii.  19).— 7.  Son 
of  king  David,  whose  daughter  Mahalath  was  one 
of  the  wives  of  Rehobonm,  her  cousin  Abihail  being 
the  other  (2  Chr.  xi.  18).— 8.  A Levite  in  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  13). 

Jer'ioth,  one  of  the  elder  Caleb’s  wives  (1  Chr. 
ii.  18)  ; but  according  to  the  Vulgate  she  was  his 
1 daughter  by  his  first  wife  Azubah. 

Jerobo  am.  L The  first  king  of  the  divided  king- 
dom of  Israel.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Ephraimite  of 
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the  name  of  Nebat ; his  father  had  died  whilst  he 
was  young.  At  the  time  when  Solomon  was  con- 
structing the  fortifications  of  Millo  underueath  the 
citadel  of  Zion,  his  sagacious  eye  discovered  the 
strength  and  activity  of  a young  Ephraimite  who 
was  employed  on  the  works,  and  he  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  superintendant  over  the  taxes  and 
labours  exacted  from  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (IK. 
xi.  28).  This  was  Jeroboam.  He  made  the  most 
of  his  position.  He  completed  the  fortifications, 
and  was  long  afterwards  known  as  the  man  who 
had  “enclosed  the  city  of  David”  (l  K.  xi.  24; 
LXX.).  He  then  aspired  to  royal  shite,  and  at 
last  was  perceived  by  Solomon  to  be  aiming  at  the 
monarchy.  These  ambitious  designs  were  proba- 
bly fostered  by  the  sight  of  the  growing  disaffec- 
tion of  the  great  tribe  over  which  he  presided, 
as  well  as  by  the  alienation  of  the  Prophetic  order 
from  the  house  of  Solomon.  He  was  leaving 
Jerusalem,  aud  he  encountered  on  one  of  the  black- 
paved  roads  which  ran  out  of  the  city,  Ahijah, 
“ the  prophet  ” of  the  aucient  sanctuary  of  Shiloh. 
Ahijah  drew  him  aside  from  the  road  into  the 
field  (LXX.),  and,  as  soon  as  they  found  them- 
selves alone,  the  Prophet,  who  was  dressed  in  a 
new  outer  garment,  stripped  it  off,  nnd  tore  it  into 
12  shreds;  10  of  which  he  gave  to  Jeroboam,  with 
the  assurance  that  on  condition  of  his  obedience  to 
His  laws,  God  would  establish  for  him  a kingdom 
and  dynasty  equal  to  that  of  David  (T  K.  xi.  29- 
40).  The  attempts  of  Solomon  to  cut  short  Jero- 
lioam’s  designs  occasioned  his  flight  into  Egypt. 
There  he  remained  during  the  rest  of  Solomon’s 
reign.  On  Solomon’s  death,  he  demanded  Shishak's 
]>ermission  to  return.  The  Egyptian  king  seems, 
iu  his  reluctance,  to  have  offered  any  gift  which 
Jeroboam  chose,  as  a reason  for  his  remaining,  and 
the  consequence  was  the  marriage  with  Ano,  the 
elder  sister  of  the  Egyptian  queeu,  Tahpenes,  and 
of  another  princess  who  liad  married  the  Edomite 
chief,  Hadad.  A year  elapsed,  and  a son,  Abijah 
(or  Abijam),  was  born.  Then  Jeroboam  again 
requested  permission  to  depart,  which  w’as  granted ; 
and  he  returned  with  his  wife  and  child  to  his 
native  place,  Sarira,  or  Zereda,  which  he  fortified, 
and  which  in  consequence  became  a centre  for  his 
fellow  tribesmen  (1  K.  xi.  41,  xii.  24,  LXX.). 
Still  there  was  no  open  act  of  insurrection,  and  it 
was  in  this  period  of  suspense  (according  to  the 
LXX.)  that  a pathetic  incident  darkened  his  domes- 
tic history.  His  infant  son  fell  sick.  The  anxious 
father  sent  his  wife  to  inquire  of  Ahijah  concerning 
him.  She  brought  such  gifts  as  were  thought 
likely  to  be  acceptable,  and  had  disguised  herself  to 
avoid  recognition.  But  the  blind  prophet  knew 
who  was  coming ; and  bade  his  boy  go  out  to 
meet  her,  and  invite  her  to  his  house  without 
delay.  There  he  warned  her  of  the  uselessness  of 
her  gifts.  There  was  a doom  on  the  house  of 
Jeroboam,  not  to  be  averted.  This  child  alone 
would  die  before  the  calamities  of  the  house  arrived. 
The  mother  returned.  As  she  re-entered  the  town 
of  Sarira  (Hcb.  Tirzah,  1 K.  xiv.  17),  the  child 
died.  This  incident,  if  it  really  occurred  at  this 
time,  seems  to  have  been  the  turning  point  in 
Jeroboam’s  career.  It  drove  him  from  his  ances- 
tral home,  and  it  gathered  the  sympathies  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  round  him.  He  left  Sarira  aud 
came  to  Shechem.  Then,  for  the  second  time,  and 
in  a like  manner,  the  Divine  intimation  of  his 
future  greatness  is  conveyed  to  him.  The  prophet 


Shemaiah,  the  Enlamite,  addressed  to  him  the  same 
acted  parable,  in  the  ten  shreds  of  a new  unwashed 
garment.  Then  took  place  the  conference  with 
Kchoboam,  and  the  final  revolt;  which  ended  iu 
the  elevation  of  Jeroboam  to  the  throne  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  From  this  moment  one  fatal 
error  crept,  not  unnaturally,  into  his  policy,  which 
undermined  his  dynasty  and  tarnished  his  name  as 
the  first  king  of  Israel.  The  political  disruption  of 
the  kingdom  was  complete;  but  its  religious  unity 
was  as  yet  unimpaired.  He  feared  that  the  yearly 
pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem  would  undo  all  the  work 
which  he  effected,  nnd  he  took  the  bold  step  of 
rending  it  asunder.  Two  sanctuaries  of  venerable 
antiquity  existed  already,  one  at  the  southern,  the 
other  at  the  northern  extremity  of  his  dominions. 
These  he  elevnted  into  seats  of  the  national  worship, 
which  should  rival  the  newly  established  Temple 
at  Jerusalem.  But  he  was  not  satisfied  without 
another  deviation  from  the  Mosaic  idea  of  the 
national  unity.  His  long  stay  in  Egypt  had 
familiarised  him  with  the  outwaid  forms  under 
which  the  Divinity  was  there  represented.  A 
golden  figure  of  Mnevis,  the  sacred  calf  of  Helio- 
polis, was  set  up  at  each  sanctuary,  with  the  ad- 
dress, “ Behold  thy  God  which  brought  thee  up 
out  of  the  land  of  Egypt.”  The  sanctuary  at  Dan, 
as  the  most  remote  from  Jerusalem,  was  established 
first  (1  K.  xii.  30).  The  more  important  one,  as 
nearer  the  capital  and  in  the  heart  of  the  kingdom, 
was  Bethel.  The  worship  and  the  sanctuary 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  northern  kingdom.  It 
was  while  dedicating  the  altar  at  Bethel  that  a 
prophet  from  Judah  suddenly  appeared,  who  de- 
nounced the  altar,  and  foretold  its  desecration  by 
Josiah,  and  violent  overthrow.  The  king  stretch- 
ing out  his  hand  to  arrest  the  prophet,  felt  it 
withered  and  paralyzed,  nnd  only  at  the  prophet's 
prayer  saw  it  restored,  and  acknowledged  his  divine 
mission.  Jeroboam  was  at  constant  war  with  the 
house  of  Judah,  but  the  only  act  distinctly  re- 
corded is  a battle  with  Abijah,  son  of  Itehoboani ; 
in  which  he  was  defeated.  The  calamity  was 
severely  felt ; he  never  recovered  the  blow,  and 
soon  after  died,  in  the  22nd  year  of  his  rrlgn 
(2  Chr.  xiii.  20),  and  was  buried  in  his  ancestral 
sepulchre  (1  K.  xiv.  20).— 2.  Jekoboam  II.,  th* 
son  of  Joasii,  the  4th  of  the  dynasty  of  Jehu.  The 
most  prosperous  of  the  kings  of  Israel.  He  repelled 
the  Syrian  invaders,  took  their  capital  city  Damascus 
(2  K.  xiv.  28;  Am.  i.  3-5),  and  recovered  the  whole ot 
the  ancient  dominion  from  Hamath  to  the  De.nl  ^en 
(xiv.  25  ; Am.  vi.  14).  Ammon  and  Moetb  were 
reconquered  (Am.  i.  13,  ii.  1-3)  ; the  Transjordnnic 
tribes  were  restored  to  their  territory  (2  K.  xii:. 
5;  1 Chr.  v.  17-22).  But  it  was  merely  an  out- 
ward restoration.  Amos  was  chnrged  by  Amazuih 
with  prophesying  the  destruction  of  Jeroboam  and 
his  house  by  the  sword  (Am.  vii.  9,  17). 

Jer'oham.  1.  Father  of  Elkanah,  the  father  of 
Samuel,  of  the  house  of  Kohath  (1  Chr.  vi.  27,  34; 

1 Sam.  i.  1).— 2.  A Benjamitc,  aud  the  founder  ot 
a family  of  Bene-Jeroham  (1  Chr.  viii.  27).  l>r0* 
bably  the  same  as— 3.  Fnthcr  (or  progenitor)  cf 
Ibneiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  8 ; comp.  3 and  9).— *4.  A 
descendant  of  Aaron,  of  the  house  of  limner,  the 
leader  of  the  sixteenth  course  of  priests ; son  ^ 
Pashur  and  father  of  Adaiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  12). 
appeals  to  be  mentiouod  again  in  Neh.  xi. 

6.  Jeroham  of  Gedor,  some  of  whose  sons  join1 
David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  7).— 6.  A Lhonitc, 
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whose  son  or  descendant  Azareel  was  head  of  his 
tribe  in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  22).— 
7.  Father  of  Azariab,  one  of  the  “ captains  of 
hundreds ’’  in  the  time  of  Athaliah  (2  Chr. 
jxiii.  1). 

Jerubba'al,  the  surname  of  Gideon  which  he 
acquired  in  consequence  of  destroying  the  altar  of 
I'aal,  wheu  his  father  defended  him  from  the  ven- 
geance of  the  Abi-ezirites  (Judg.  vi.  32). 

Jernbbesh’eth,  a name  of  Gideon  (2  Sam.  si. 

21). 

Jeruel,  the  Wilderness  of,  the  place  in  which 
Jehoahaphat  was  infoimed  by  Jahnziel  the  Levite 
that  he  should  encounter  the  hordes  of  Ainmon, 
Moab,  and  the  Mehunims  (2  Chr.  xx.  16).  The 
name  has  not  been  met  with. 

Jerusalem.  The  subject  of  Jerusalem  naturally 
divides  itself  into  three  heads : — I.  The  place  itself: 
its  origin,  position,  and  physical  characteristics. 
II.  The  annals  of  the  city.  III.  The  topography 
of  the  town  ; the  relative  localities  of  its  various 
puts ; the  sites  of  the  “ Holy  Places  ” ancient  and 
modern,  &c. 

I.  Thu  place  itself.— The  arguments — if 
arguments  they  can  be  called — for  and  against  the 
identity  of  the  “ Salem”  of  Melchizedek  (Gen.  xiv. 
18)  with  Jerusalem  — the  “ Salem  ” of  a late 
Psalmist  (Ps.  lxxvi.  2) — are  almost  equally  ba- 
lanced. This  question  will  be  discussed  under  the 
head  of  Salem.  It  is  during  the  conquest  of  the 
country  that  Jerusalem  fust  appears  in  definite 
form  on  the  scene  in  which  it  was  destined  to 
occupy  so  prominent  a position.  The  earliest 
notice  is  probably  that  in  Josh.  xv.  8 and  xviii.  16, 
28,  describing  the  landmarks  of  the  boundaries  of 
Judah,  and  Benjamin.  Here  it  is  styled  Ha-Jebusi, 
i.  c.  “ the  Jebusite  ” (A.  V.  Jebusi),  after  the  name 
of  its  occupiers,  just  as  is  the  case  with  other 
places  in  these  lists.  Next,  we  find  the  form  Jeuus 
(Judg.  xix.  10,  11) — “Jebus,  which  is  Jerusalem 
....  the  city  of  the  Jebusites ; ” and  lastly,  in 
documents  which  profess  to  be  of  the  same  age  as 
tiie  foregoing — we  have  Jerusalem  (Josh.  x.  1,  &c., 
rii.  10;  Judg.  i.  7,  &c.).  Jerusalem  stands  iu 
latitude  3 1 3 46'  35"  North,  and  longitude  35° 
18'  30"  East  of  Greeuwich.  It  is  32  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  sea,  and  18  from  the  Jordan;  20 
from  Hebron,  and  36  from  Samaiia.  The  western 
ridge  of  the  city,  which  forms  its  highest  point,  is 
about  2600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
Mount  of  Olives  rises  slightly  above  this — 2724 
f«»t.  The  situation  of  the  city  in  reference  to  the 
rot  of  Palestine,  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son in  a well-known  passage,  which  is  so  complete 
and  graphic  :»  statement  of  the  case,  that  we  take 
the  liberty  of  giving  it  entire.  “ Jerusalem  lies 
near  the  summit  of  a broad  mountain  ridge.  This 
ridge  or  mountainous  tract  extends,  without  inter- 
ruption, from  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  to  a liue 
drawn  between  the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Mediterranean  : or  more 
properly,  perhaps,  it  may  be  regarded  as  extending 
as  far  south  as  to  Jebcl  ’ Araif  in  the  desert ; where 
it  sinks  down  at  once  to  the  level  of  the  great 
western  plateau.  This  tract,  which  is  every- 
where not  less  than  from  twenty  to  twenty-five 
geographical  miles  iu  breadth,  is  in  fact  high  un- 
even table-land.  It  everywhere  forms  the  preci- 
pitous western  wall  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
Jordan  ami  the  Demi  Sea;  while  towards  the  west 
it  sinks  down  by  an  offset  into  a range  of  lower 
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hills,  which  lie  between  it  and  the  great  plain 
along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  surface 
of  this  upper  region  Is  everywhere  rocky,  uneven, 
and  mountainous  ; aud  is  moreover  cut  up  by  deep 
valleys  which  run  east  or  west  on  either  side  to- 
wards the  Jordan  or  the  Mediterranean.  The  line 
of  division,  or  water-shed,  between  the  waters  of 
these  valleys, — a term  which  here  applies  almost 
exclusively  to  the  waters  of  the  rainy  season, — 
follows  for  the  most  part  the  height  of  Land  along 
the  ridge ; yet  not  so  but  that  the  heads  of  the 
valleys,  which  run  off  in  different  directions,  often 
interlap  for  a considerable  distance.  Tims,  for 
example,  a valley  which  descends  to  the  Jordan 
often  has  its  head  a mile  or  two  westward  of  the 
commencement  of  other  vallevs  which  run  to  the 
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western  sea.  From  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon 
onwards  towards  the  south,  the  mountainous  coun- 
try rises  gradually,  forming  the  tract  anciently 
kuowu  as  the  mountains  of  Ephraim  and  Judah; 
until  in  the  vicinity  of  Hebron  it  attains  an  eleva- 
tion of  nearly  3000  Paris  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Further  north,  on  a line 
drawn  from  the  noith  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  towards 
the  true  west,  the  ridge  has  an  elevation  of  only 
about  2500  Paris  feet;  and  here,  close  upon  the 
water-shed,  lies  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  Six  or 
seven  miles  N.  and  N.W.  of  the  city  is  spread 
out  the  open  plain  or  basin  rouud  about  cl-Jib 
(Gibeon),  also  extending  towards  el-Birch  (Beeroth) ; 
the  waters  of  which  How  off  at  its  S.E.  part  through 
the  deep  valley  here  called  by  the  Arabs  Wady  Beit 
Ilanina ; but  to  which  the  monks  and  travellers 
have  usually  given  the  name  of  the  Valley  of  Tur- 
pentine, or  of  the  Terebinth,  on  the  mistaken  sup- 
position that  it  is  the  ancient  Valley  of  Klah.  This 
great  valley  passes  along  in  a S.W.  direction  an 
hour  or  more  west  of  Jerusalem ; and  finally  opens 
out  from  the  mountains  into  the  western  plain, 
at  the  distance  of  six  or  eight  hours  S.W.  from  the 
city,  under  the  name  of  Wady  es-S&rdr.  The 
traveller,  on  his  way  from  Ramleli  to  Jerusalem, 
descends  into  and  crosses  this  deep  valley  at  the 
village  of  K&lonlch  on  its  western  side,  an  hour 
and  a half  from  the  latter  city.  On  again  reaching 
the  high  ground  on  its  eastern  side,  he  enters  upon 
au  open  tract  sloping  gradually  downwards  towards 
the  south  and  east ; and  sees  before  him,  at  the 
distance  of  a mile  and  a half,  the  walls  and  domes 
of  the  Holy  City,  and  beyond  them  the  higher 
ridge  or  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  The 
traveller  now  descends  gradually  towards  the  city 
along  a broad  swell  of  ground,  having  at  some  dis- 
tance on  his  left  the  shallow  northern  part  of  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat ; and  close  at  hand  on  his 
right  the  basin  which  forms  the  beginning  of  the 
Valley  of  Hinnora.  Upon  the  broad  aud  elevated 
promontory  within  the  fork  of  these  two  valleys, 
lies  the  Holy  City.  All  around  are  higher  hills  ; 
on  the  east,  the  Mount  of  Olives;  on  the  south, 
the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so  called,  rising  directly 
from  the  Vale  of  Hinnom ; on  the  west,  the  ground 
rises  gently,  as  above  described,  to  the  borders  of 
the  great  Wady;  while  on  the  north,  a bend  of  the 
ridge  connected  with  the  Mount  of  Olives  bounds 
the  prospect  at  the  distance  of  more  than  a mile. 
Towards  the  S.W.  the  view  is  somewhat  more 
open ; for  here  lies  the  plain  of  Rcphaim,  already 
described,  commencing  just  at  the  southern  brink 
of  the  Valley  of  Hinnom,  and  stretching  off  S.W.. 
where  it  runs  to  the  western  sea.  Iu  the  N.W. 
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too,  the  eye  reaches  up  along  the  upper  pail  of  the 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphnt;  and  from  many  points,  can 
discern  the  mosque  of  Neby  Samu:il,  situated  on  a 
lofty  ridge  beyond  the  great  Wady,  at  the  distance 
of  two  hours”  (Robinson's  Bibl.  Researches , i. 
258-200).  The  heights  of  the  principal  points  in 
and  round  the  city,  above  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
as  given  by  Lt.  V an  de  Velde,  in  the  Memoir 
accompanying  his  Map,  1858,  are  as  follow: — 


Feet. 

N.W.  comer  of  the  city  (Kasr  Jalud)  ....  2610 

Mount  Zion  (('oenacutum) 2537 

Mount  Moriah  ( Haram  tth  Sheri/) 2429 

Bridge  over  the  Kodron,  near  Gcthsemane  . . . 2281 

Fool  of  Siloam 2114 


IHr-ayub,  at  the  confluence  of  Hinnom  and  Kedron  1996 
Mount  of  Olives,  Church  of  Ascension  on  summit  . 2724 

— Roads . — There  appear  to  have  been  but  two  main 
approaches  to  the  city.  1.  From  the  Jordan  valley 
by  Jericho  and  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  was  the 
route  commonly  taken  from  the  north  and  east  of  the 
country — as  from  Galilee  by  our  Lord  (Luke  xvii. 
11,  xviii.  35,  xix.  1,  29,  45,  &c.),  from  Damascus 
by  Pompey,  to  Mahanoim  by  David  (2  Sam.  xv.  xvi.) 
It  was  also  the  route  from  places  in  the  central  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  as  Samaria  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  15). 
The  latter  part  of  the  approach,  over  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  ns  generally  followed  at  the  present  day,  is 
identical  with  what  it  was,  at  least  in  one  memor- 
able instance,  in  the  time  of  Christ.  2.  From  the 
great  maritime  plain  of  Philistia  and  Sharon.  This 
road  led  by  the  two  Bethhorons  up  to  the  high 
ground  at  Gibeon,  whence  it  turned  south,  and 
came  to  Jerusalem  by  Ramah  and  Gibeah,  nnd 
over  the  ridge  north  of  the  city.  3.  The  commun- 
ication with  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  south 
is  less  distinct.— Gales. — The  situation  of  the  various 
gates  of  the  city  is  examined  in  Section  III.  It 
may,  however,  be  desirable  to  supply  here  a com- 
plete list  of  those  which  are  named  in  the  Bible  and 
Josephus,  with  the  references  to  their  occurrences : — 

I.  Gate  of  Ephraim.  2 Chr.  xxv.  23;  Neh.  viii. 

16,  xii.  39.  This  is  probably  the  same  as  the — 2. 
Gate  of  Benjamin.  Jer.  xx.  2,  xxxvii.  13 ; Zech. 
xiv.  10.  If  so,  it  was  400  cubits  distant  from  the 
— 3.  Comer  gate.  2 Chr.  xxv.  23,  xxvi.  9 ; Jer. 
xxxi.  38;  Zech.  xiv.  10.  4.  Gate  of  Joshua,  go- 
vernor of  the  city.  2 K.  xxiii.  8.  5.  Gate  be- 

tween the  two  walls.  2 K.  xxv.  4 ; Jer.  xxxix.  4. 
6.  Horse  gate.  Neh.  iii.  38;  2 Chr.  xxiii.  15; 
Jer.  xxxi.  40.  7.  Ravine  gate  (».  e.  opening  on 

ravine  of  Hinnom).  2 Chr.  xxvi.  9;  Neh.  ii.  13, 
15,  iii.  13.  8.  Fish  gate.  1 Chr.  xxxiii.  14;  Neh. 

iii.  1;  Zeph.  i.  16.  9.  Dung  gate.  Neh.  ii.  13, 

iii.  13.  10.  Sheep  gate.  Neh.  iii.  1,  32,  xii.  39. 

II.  East  gate.  Neh.  iii.  29.  12.  Miphkad.  Neh. 

iii.  31.  13.  Fountain  gate  (Siloam?).  Neh.  xii. 

37.  14.  Water  gate.  Neh.  xii.  37.  15.  Old 

gate.  Neh.  xii.  39.  16.  Prison  gate.  Neh.  xii. 

39.  17.  Gate  Harsith  (perhaps  the  Sun;  A.  V. 

East  gate).  Jer.  xix.  2.  18.  First  gate.  Zech. 

xiv.  10.  19.  Gate  Gennath  (gardens).  Joseph. 

B.  J.  v.  4,  §4.  20.  Essenea’  gate.  Jos.  B.  J.  4, 

§2. — To  these  should  be  added  the  following  gates 
of  the  Temple: — Gate  Sur.  2 K.  xi.  6.  Called 
also  Gate  of  foundation.  2 Chr.  xxiii.  5.  Gate  of 
the  guard,  or  behind  the  guard.  2 K.  xi.  6,  19. 
Called  the  High  gate.  2 Chr.  xxiii.  20,  xxvii.  3; 
2 K.  xv.  35.  Gate  Shallecheth.  1 Chr.  xxvi.  16. 
— Burial-grounds. — The  main  cemetery  of  the  city 
seems  from  an  early  date  to  have  been  where  it  is 
still — on  the  bteep  slopes  of  the  valley  of  the  Kidron. 
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The  tombs  of  the  kings  were  in  the  city  of  David, 
that  is,  Mount  Zion.  The  royal  sepulchres  were 
probably  chambers  containing  separate  recesses  for 
the  successive  kings.  Other  spots  also  were  used 
for  burial.—  Wood ; Gardens. — The  king’s  gardens 
of  Dnvid  and  Solomon  seem  to  have  been  in  the 
bottom  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  Kedron  and 
Hinnom  (Neh.  iii.  15).  The  Mount  of  Olives,  as  its 
name  and  those  of  various  places  upon  it  6eem  to 
imply,  was  a fruitful  spot.  At  its  foot  was  situated 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane.  At  the  time  of  the  final 
siege  the  space  north  of  the  wall  of  Agrippn  was 
covered  with  gardens,  groves,  and  plantations  of 
fruit-trees,  inclosed  by  hedges  and  walls;  and  to 
level  these  was  one  of  Titus’s  first  operations.  We 
know  that  the  gate  Gennath  (i.  e.  “of  gardens”) 
opened  on  this  side  of  the  city.—  W< ater. — How  the 
gardens  just  mentioned  on  the  north  of  the  city 
were  watered  it  is  difficult  to  understand,  since  nt 
present  no  water  exists  in  that  direction.  At  tire 
time  of  the  siege  there  was  a reservoir  in  that 
neighbourhood  called  the  Serpent’s  Pool ; but  it  has 
not  been  discovered  in  modem  times.  The  subject 
of  the  waters  is  more  particular  ly  discussed  in  tire 
third  section,  and  reasons  are  shown  for  believing 
that  nt  on*  time  a very  copious  source  existed  some- 
where north  of  the  town,  the  outflow  of  which  was 
stopped,  possibly  by  Hezekiah,  and  the  water  led 
underground  to  reservoirs  in  the  city  and  below 
the  Temple.— Streets,  Houses,  tfc. — Of  the  nature 
of  these  in  the  ancient  city  we  have  only  the  most 
scattered  notices.  The  “ East  street”  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
4)  ; the  “ street  of  the  city  ” — i.  e.  the  city  of  David 
(xxxii.  6) ; the  “ street  facing  the  Watergate”  (Neh. 
viii.  1,  3) — or,  according  to  the  parallel  account  in 
1 Esdr.  ix.  38,  the  “ broad  place  of  the  Temple 
towards  the  East;’’  the  street  of  the  house  of  God 
(Ezr.  x.  9) ; the  “ street  of  the  gate  of  Ephraim” 
(Neh.  viii.  16);  and  the  “open  place  of  the  first 
gate  towards  the  East  ” must  have  been  not 
“ streets  ” in  our  sense  of  the  word,  so  much  as 
the  open  spaces  found  in  eastern  towns  round  the 
inside  of  the  gates.  Streets,  properly  so  called, 
there  were  (Jer.  v.  1,  xi.  13,  &c.);  but  the  name 
of  only  one,  “ the  bakers’  street  ” (Jer.  xxxvii.  21), 
is  preserved  to  us.  To  the  houses  we  have  even 
less  clue  ; but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  in 
either  houses  or  streets  the  ancient  Jerusalem  dif- 
fered very  materially  from  the  modem.  No  doubt 
the  ancient  city  did  not  exhibit  that  air  of  moulder- 
ing dilapidation  which  is  now  so  prominent  there. 
The  whole  of  the  slopes  south  of  the  Hamm  are3 
(the  ancient  Ophel),  and  the  modem  Zion,  and  the 
west  side  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  present  the 
appearance  of  gigantic  mounds  of  rubbish.  In  this 
point  at  least  the  ancient  city  stood  in  favourable 
contrast  with  the  modem,  but  in  many  others  the 
resemblnnce  must  have  been  strong.— Environs  of 
the  City. — The  various  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  ol 
the  city  will  be  described  at  length  under  their  own 
names,  and  to  them  the  reader  is  accordingly  referred. 

II.  The  Annals  of  the  Citv. — In  considering 
the  annals  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  nothing  strikes 
one  so  forcibly  as  the  number  and  severity  of  the 
sieges  which  it  underwent.  We  catch  our  earliest 
glimpse  of  it  in  the  brief  notice  of  the  1st  chapter 
of  Judges,  which  describes  how  the  “children  of 
Judah  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set 
the  city  on  fire  ;”  and  almost  the  latest  mention  nt 
it  in  the  New  Testament  is  contained  in  the  solemn 
warnings  in  which  Christ  foretold  how  Jerusalem 
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shoold  be  “ compassed  with  armies  ” (Luke  xxi.  20), 
and  the  abomination  of  desolation  be  seen  standing 
in  the  Holy  Place  (Matt.  xxir.  15).  In  the  fifteen 
centuries  which  elapsed  between  those  two  points 
the  city  was  besieged  no  fewer  than  seventeen  times ; 
twice  it  was  razed  to  the  ground ; and  on  two  other 
occasions  its  walls  were  levelled.  In  this  respect  it 
stands  without  a parallel  in  any  city  ancient  or  mo- 
dem. The  fact  is  one  of  gieat  significance.  The 
first  siege  appears  to  have  taken  place  almcst  im- 
mediately after  the  death  of  Joshua  (cir.  1400  B.C.), 
Judah  and  Simeon  “ fought  against  it  and  took  it, 
and  smote  it  with  the  edge  of  the  sword,  and  set 
the  city  on  fire"  (Judg.  i.  8).  To  this  brief  notice 
Josephus  makes  a material  addition.  He  tells  us 
that  the  part  which  was  taken  at  last,  and  in  which 
the  slaughter  was  made,  was  the  lower  city ; but 
that  the  upper  city  was  so  strong,  that  they  relin- 
quished the  attempt  and  moved  off  to  Hebron.  As 
long  as  the  upper  city  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jebusites  they  practically  had  possession  of  the 
whole,  and  a Jebusite  city  in  fact  it  remained  for 
a long  period  after  this.  The  Benjamites  followed 
the  men  of  Judah  to  Jerusalem,  but  with  no  better 
result  (Judg.  i.  21).  And  this  lasted  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  Judges,  the  reign  of  Saul,  and 
the  reign  of  David  at  Hebron.  David  advanced  to 
the  siege  at  the  head  of  the  men-of-war  of  all  the 
tribes  who  had  come  to  Hebron  “ to  turn  the  king- 
dom of  Saul  to  him."  They  are  stated  as  280,000 
men,  choice  warriors  of  the  flower  of  Ismcl  (1  Chr. 
fii.  23-39).  No  doubt  they  approached  the  city 
from  the  south.  As  before,  the  lower  city  was 
immediately  taken,  and  ns  before,  the  citadel  held 
out  The  undaunted  Jebusites,  believing  in  the 
impregnability  of  their  fortress,  manned  the  battle- 
ments “ with  lxune  and  blind.”  David’s  anger  was 
roused  by  the  insult,  and  he  proclaimed  to  his  host 
that  the  first  who  would  scale  the  rocky  side  of  the 
fortress  and  kill  a Jebusite  should  be  made  chief 
raptain  of  the  host.  A crowd  of  warriors  rushed 
lorward  to  the  attempt,  but  Joab’s  superior  agility 
jained  him  the  day,  and  the  citadel,  the  fastness  of 
Ziox,  was  taken  (cir.  1046  n.c.),  David  at  once 
proceeded  to  secure  himself  iu  his  new  acquisition. 
He  inclosed  the  whole  of  the  city  with  a wall,  and 
connected  it  with  the  citadel.  The  sensation  caused 
•■y  the  fall  of  this  impregnable  fortress  must  have 
b«n  enormous.  It  reached  even  to  the  distant 
Tyre,  and  before  long  an  embassy  arrived  from 
Hiram,  the  king  of  Phoenicia,  with  the  character- 
istic offerings  of  artificers  and  materials  to  erect  a 
palace  for  David  in  his  new  abode.  The  palace  was 
built,  and  occupied  by  the  fresh  establishment  of 
wives  and  concubines  which  David  acquired.  The 
arrival  of  the  Ark  was  an  event  of  great  import- 
ance. It  was  deposited  with  the  most  impressive 
ceremonies,  and  Zion  became  at  once  the  great  sanc- 
tuary of  the  nation.  In  the  fortress  of  Zion,  too, 
was  the  sepulchre  of  David.  The  only  works  of 
ornament  which  we  can  ascribe  to  him  are  the 
“ royal  gardens,”  which  appear  to  have  been  formed 
W him  in  the  level  space  south-east  of  the  city, 
formed  by  the  confluence  of  the  valleys  of  Kcdron 
:<n<l  Hinnom.  Until  the  time  of  Solomon  we  hear 
of  no  additions  to  the  city.  His  three  gi  eat  works 
We,e  the  Temple,  with  its  east  wall  and  cloister, 
his  own  Palace,  and  the  Wall  of  Jerusalem.  One 
of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  king  was  to  make  the 
walls  larger.  But  on  the  completion  of  the  Temple 
be  again  turned  his  attention  to  the  walls,  and  both 
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increased  their  height  and  constructed  very  large 
towers  along  them.  Another  work  of  his  iu  Jeru- 
salem was  the  repair  or  fortification  of  Millo  (1  K. 
ix.  15,  24).  His  care  of  the  roads  leading  to  the 
city  is  the  subject  of  a special  panegyric  from  Jo- 
sephus. Kehoboam  had  ouly  been  on  the  thionc 
four  years  (cir.  970  B.C.)  when  Shishak,  king  of 
Egypt,  invaded  Judah  with  an  enormous  host,  took 
the  Ibrtified  places  and  advanced  to  the  capital.  Ke- 
hoboam did  not  attempt  resistance  (2  Chr.  xii.  9). 
Jerusalem  was  again  threatened  in  the  reign  of  Asa, 
when  Zerah  the  Cushite,  or  king  of  Ethiopia,  in- 
vaded the  country  with  an  enormous  horde  of  fol- 
lowers (2  Chr.  xiv.  9).  He  came  by  the  road 
through  the  low  country  of  Philistia,  where  his 
chariots  could  find  level  ground.  But  Asa  was 
more  faithful  aud  more  valiant  than  Kehoboam  had 
been.  He  did  not  remain  to  be  blockaded  in  Jeru- 
salem, but  went  forth  and  met  the  enemy  at  Ma- 
reshah,  and  repulsed  him  with  great  slaughter  (cir. 
940).  The  reign  of  his  son  Jehoshaphat,  though 
of  great  prosperity  and  splendour,  is  not  remarkable 
as  regards  the  city  of  Jerusalem.  We  hear  of  a 
“new  court”  to  the  Temple,  but  have  no  clue  to 
its  situation  or  its  builder  (2  Chr.  xx.  5).  Jeho- 
shaphat's son  Jehoram  was  a prince  of  a different 
temper.  He  began  his  reign  (dr.  887)  by  a mas- 
sacre of  his  brethren  and  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
kingdom.  The  1’hilistines  and  Arabians  attacked 
Jerusalem,  broke  into  the  palace,  spoiled  it  of  all  its 
treasures,  sacked  the  royal  harem,  killed  or  carried 
off  the  king’s  wives,  and  all  his  sons  but  one.  This 
was  the  fourth  siege.  The  next  events  in  Jeru- 
salem were  the  massacre  of  the  royal  children  by 
Joranr’s  widow  Athaliah,and  the  six  years’  reign  of 
that  queen.  But  with  the  increasing  years  of  Joash, 
the  spirit  of  the  adherents  of  Jehovah  returned. 
The  king  was  crowned  and  proclaimed  in  the  Temple 
by  Jehoiada.  Athaliah  herself  was  hurried  out  to 
execution  from  the  sacred  precincts  iuto  the  vullev 
of  the  Kedron.  But  this  zeal  for  Jehovah  soon  ex- 
pired. The  burial  of  the  good  priest  in  the  royal 
tombs  can  hardly  have  been  forgotten  before  a ge- 
neral relapse  into  idolatry  took  place,  aud  his  son 
Zechariah  was  stoned  with  his  family  in  the  very 
court  of  the  Temple  for  protesting.  The  retribu- 
tion invoked  by  the  dying  martyr  quickly  followed. 
Before  the  end  of  the  year  (cir.  838),  Hazael  king 
of  Syria,  after  possessing  himself  of  Gath,  marched 
against  the  much  richer  prize  of  Jerusalem.  The 
visit  was  averted  by  a timely  offering  of  treasure 
from  the  Temple  and  the  royal  palace  (2  K.  xii. 
18;  2 Chr.  xxir.  23).  The  predicted  danger  to  the 
city  was  however  only  postponed.  After  the  defeat 
of  Amaziah  by  Joash,  the  gates  were  thrown  open, 
the  treasures  "of  the  Temple  nnd  the  king’s  private 
treasures  were  pillaged,  and  for  the  first  time  the 
walls  of  the  city  weie  injured.  A clear  breach  was 
made  in  them  of  400  cubits  in  length  “ from  the 
gate  of  Ephraim  to  the  corner  gate,”  and  through 
this  Joash  drove  in  triumph,  with  his  captive  in 
the  chariot,  into  the  city.  This  must  have  been 
on  the  north  side,  and  probably  at  the  present  north- 
west corner  of  the  wnlls.  The  long  reign  of  Uzziuh 
(2  K.  xv.  1-7  ; 2 Chr.  xxvi.)  brought  about  a ma- 
terial improvement  in  the  fortunes  of  Jerusalem. 
The  walls  were  thoroughly  repaired  and  furnished 
for  the  first  time  with  machines,  then  expressly  in- 
vented for  shooting  stones  and  arrows  against  be- 
siegers. Later  in  this  reign  happeued  the  great 
earthquake  described  by  Josephus  (Anri  ix.  10,  §4), 
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ami  alluded  to  by  the  Prophets  as  a kind  of  era  (see 
Stanley,  S.  P.  184,  125).  A serious  breach  was 
made  in  the  Temple  itself,  and  below  the  city  a 
large  fragment  was  detached  from  the  hill  at  En- 
rogel,  and  rolling  down  the  slope,  overwhelmed  the 
king’8  gardens  at  the  junction  of  the  Valleys  of 
Hinnom  and  Kedron,  and  rested  against  the  bottom 
of  the  slope  of  Olivet.  Jothnm  (cir.  75G)  inherited 
his  father’s  sagacity,  as  well  ns  his  tastes  for  archi- 
tecture and  warfare.  His  works  in  Jerusalem  were 
building  the  upper  gateway  to  the  Temple — appa- 
rently a gate  communicating  with  the  palace  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  20) — and  porticoes  leading  to  the  same.  He 
also  built  much  on  Ophel  (2  K.  xv.  35;  2 Chr. 
xxvii.  3),  re  pa  i led  the  walls  wherever  they  were 
dilapidated,  and  strengthened  them  by  very  large 
anil  strong  towers.  Before  the  death  of  Jothnm 
(n.C.  740)  the  clouds  of  the  Syrian  invasion  began 
to  gather.  They  broke  on  the  head  of  Ahaz  his 
successor ; Rezin  king  of  Syria  and  Pekah  king  of 
Israel  joined  their  armies  and  invested  Jerusalem 
(2  K.  xvi.  5).  The  fortifications  of  the  two  pre- 
vious kings  enabled  the  city  to  hold  out  during  a 
siege  of  great  length.  In  the  fight  which  followed 
the  men  of  Judah  lost  severely,  but  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  city  having  been  plundered.  To 
oppose  the  confederacy  which  had  so  injured  him, 
Ahaz  had  recourse  to  Assyria.  To  collect  presents 
he  went  so  far  as  to  lay  hands  on  part  of  the  per- 
manent works  of  the  Temple  (2  K.  xvi.  17,  18). 
Whether  the  application  to  Assyria  relieved  Ahaz 
from  one  or  both  of  his  enemies,  is  not  clear.  Prom 
one  passage  it  would  seem  that  Tiglnfh  Pileser  ac- 
tually came  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  20).  At 
any  rate  the  intercourse  resulted  in  fresh  idolatries, 
and  fresh  insults  in  the  Temple.  The  very  first  act 
of  Ilezekiah  (n.C.  724)  was  to  restore  what  his 
father  had  desecrated  (2  Chr.  xxir.  3 ; and  see  36, 
‘'suddenly”).  High-places,  altars,  the  mysterious 
and  ol*scenc  symbols  of  Baal  and  Asherah,  the  ve- 
nerable brazen  serpent  of  Moses  itself,  were  torn 
down,  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  fragments  cast 
into  the  valley  of  the  Kedron  (2  Chr.  xxx.  14  ; 2 K. 
xviii.  4).  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  the 
decorations  of  the  Temple  were  renewed.  And  now 
approached  the  greatest  crisis  which  had  yet  occurred 
in  the  history  of  the  city : the  dreaded  Assyrian 
army  was  to  appear  under  its  walls.  Ilezekiah  pre- 
pared for  the  siege.  The  springs  round  Jerusalem 
were  stopped — that  is,  their  outflow  was  prevented, 
and  the  water  diverted  underground  to  the  interior 
of  the  city  (2  K.  xx.  20;  2 Chr.  xxxii.  4).  This 
done,  he  carefully  repaired  the  walls  of  the  city, 
furnished  them  with  additional  towers,  and  built  a 
second  wall  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5;  Is.  xxii.  10).  He 
strengthened  the  fortifications  of  the  citadel  (2  Chr. 
xxxii.  5,  “ Millo  ;”  Is.  xxii.  9),  and  prepared  abund- 
ance of  ammunition.  At  the  time  of  Titus’s  siege 
the  name  of  “ the  Assyrian  Camp  ” was  still  attached 
to  a spot  north  of  the  city  in  remembrance  either 
of  this  or  the  subsequent  visit  of  Nebuchadnezzar. 
The  reign  of  Manasseh  (n.C.  696)  must  have  been 
an  eventful  one  in  the  annals  of  Jerusalem,  though 
only  meagre  indications  of  its  events  are  to  be  found 
in  the  documents.  He  built  a fresh  wall  to  the 
citadel,  “ from  the  west  side  of  Gihon-in-the- valley 
to  the  fish-gate,”  i.  e.  apparently  nlong  the  east  side 
of  the  central  valley,  which  parts  the  upper  and 
lower  cities  from  S.  to  N.  He  also  continued  the 
works  which  had  been  begun  by  Jotham  nt  Ophel, 
and  raised  that  fortress  or  structure  to  a great 


height.  The  reign  of  Josiah  (b.C.  639)  was  marked 
by  a more  strenuous  zeal  for  Jehovah  than  even 
that  of  Ilezekiah  had  been.  He  began  his  reign  at 
eight  years  of  age,  and  by  his  20th  year  (12th  of 
his  reign— 2 Chr.  xxxiv.  3)  commenced  a thorough 
removal  of  the  idolatrous  anuses  of  Manasseh  and 
Amon,  and  even  sonic  of  Ahaz,  which  must  hare 
escaped  the  purgations  of  Ilezekiah  (2  K.  xxviii.  12). 
His  rash  opposition  to  Pharaoh  Necho  cost  him  his 
life,  his  son  his  throne,  and  Jerusalem  much  suffer- 
ing. Before  Jehoahaz  (b.C.  603)  had  been  reigning 
three  months,  the  Egyptian  king  found  opportunity 
to  send  to  Jerusalem,  from  Kibiah  where  he  w.v-. 
then  encamped,  a force  sufficient  to  depose  and  take 
him  prisoner,  to  put  his  brother  Eliakirn  on  the 
throne,  and  to  exact  a heavy  fine  from  the  city  ami 
country,  which  was  paid  in  advance  by  the  new  king, 
and  afterwards  extorted  by  taxation  (2  K.  xxiii.  33, 
35).  The  fall  of  the  city  was  now  rapidly  approach- 
ing. During  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  Jerusalem  was 
visited  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  the  Babylonian  army 
lately  victorious  over  the  Egyptians  at  Carehemish. 
The  visit  was  possibly  repeated  once,  or  even  twice. 
A siege  there  must  have  been ; but  of  this  we  have 
no  account.  Jehoiakim  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Je- 
hoiachin  (n.C.  597).  Hardly  had  his  short  reign 
begun  before  the  terrible  army  of  Babylon  re- 
appeared before  the  city,  again  commanded  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar (2  K.  xxiv.  10,  11).  Jehoiaohin 
surrendered  in  the  third  month  of  his  reign.  The 
treasures  of  the  palace  and  Temple  were  pillaged, 
certain  golden  articles  of  Solomon’s  original  esta- 
blishment, which  had  escaped  the  plunder  and  dese- 
crations of  the  previous  reigns,  were  cut  up  (2  K. 
xxiv.  13),  and  the  more  desirable  objects  out  of  the 
Temple  carried  off  (Jer.  xxvii.  1 9).  The  uncle  of 
Jchoiachin  was  made  king  in  his  stead,  by  the  name 
of  Zedekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  13;  Kzek.  xvii.  13,  14. 
18).  He  applied  to  Pharaoh-IIophra  for  assistance 
(Ezek.  xvii.  15).  Upon  this  Nebuchadnezzar 
marched  in  person  to  Jerusalem  ( B.C.  588),  and  at 
once  began  a regular  siege,  at  the  same  time  wasting 
the  country  far  and  near  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7).  The  siege 
was  conducted  by  erecting  forts  on  lofty  mounds 
round  the  city,  from  which  on  the  usual  Assyrian 
plan,  missiles  were  discharged  into  the  town,  and 
the  walls  and  houses  in  them  battered  by  rams 
(Jer.  xxxii.  24,  xxxiii.  4,  lii.  4 ; Ezek.  xxi.  22). 
The  city  was  also  surrounded  with  troops  (Jer. 
lii.  7).  The  siege  was  once  abandoned,  owing  to 
the  approach  of  the  Egyptian  army  (Jer.  xxxvii. 
5,  11).  But  the  relief  was  only  temporary,  and  in 
the  11th  of  Zedekiah  (n.C.  586),  on  the  9th  day  of 
the  4th  month  (Jer.  lii.  6),  being  just  a year  and  a 
half  from  the  first  investment,  the  city  was  taken. 
It  was  at  midnight.  The  whole  city  was  wrapt  in 
the  pitchy  darkness  characteristic  of  an  eastern  town, 
and  nothing  was  known  by  the  Jew’s  of  what  bad 
happened  till  the  generals  of  the  army  entered  the 
Temple  (Joseph.)  and  took  their  seats  in  the  middle 
court  (Jer.  xxxix.  3;  Jos.  Ant.  x.  8,  §2).  Then 
the  alarm  was  given  to  Zedekiah,  and  collecting  h:s 
remaining  warriors,  he  stole  out  of  the  city  by  a 
gate  at  the  south  side,  somewhere  near  the  present 
Bab^l-Mugharibch,  crossed  the  Kedron  above  the 
royal  gardens  and  made  his  way  over  the  Mount 
of  Olives  to  the  Jordan  valley.  At  break  of  day 
information  of  the  flight  was  brought  to  the  Chal- 
deans by  some  deserters.  A rapid  pursuit  was 
made:  Zedekiah  was  overtaken  near  Jericho,  his 
people  were  dispersed,  and  he  himself  captured  no 
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referred  for  a miserable  fate  at  Riblah.  Meantime 
the  wretched  inhabitants  suffered  all  the  horrors  of 
assault  and  sack:  the  men  were  slaughtered,  old 
and  joung,  prince  and  peasant ; the  women  violated 
in  Mount  Zion  itself  (Lam.  ii.  4,  v.  11,  12).  On 
the  seventh  day  of  the  following  month  (2  K.  xxv. 
8),  Nebuzaradnn,  the  commander  of  the  king’s  body- 
guard, who  seems  to  have  been  charged  with  Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s instructions  as  to  what  should  be 
done  with  the  city,  arrived.  Two  days  were  passed, 
probably  in  collecting  the  captires  and  booty ; and 
on  the  tenth  (Jer.  lii.  12)  the  Temple,  the  royal 
palace,  and  all  the  more  important  buildings  of  the 
city,  were  set  on  fire,  and  the  walls  thrown  down 
and  left  as  heaps  of  disordered  rubbish  on  the  ground 
^ N'eh.  iv.  2).  The  previous  deportations,  and  the 
sufferings  endured  in  the  siege,  must  to  a great 
eitent  have  drained  the  place  of  its  able-bodied 
people,  and  thus  the  captives,  on  this  occasion, 
were  but  few  and  unimportant.  The  land  was  prac- 
tically deserted  of  all  but  the  very  poorest  class. 
Five  years  afterwards — the  23rd  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar's reign — the  insatiable  Nebuzaradan,  ou  his 
way  to  Egypt,  again  visited  the  ruins,  and  swept 
off  743  more  of  the  wretched  peasants  (Jer.  lii.  30). 
Tnus  Jerusalem  at  last  had  fallen,  and  the  Temple, 
set  up  under  such  fair  auspices,  was  a heap  of  black- 
ened mins.  The  spot,  however,  was  none  the  less 
sacred  because  the  edifice  was  destroyed.  It  was 
still  the  centre  of  hope  to  the  people  in  captivity, 
and  the  time  soon  arrived  for  their  return  to  it. 
The  decree  of  Cyrus  authorizing  the  rebuilding  ot 
the  “ house  of  Jehovah,  God  of  Israel,  which  is  in 
Jerusalem,'*  was  issued  n.c.  536.  In  consequence 
thereof  a very  large  caravan  of  Jews  arrived  in  the 
country.  A short  time  was  occupied  in  settling  in 
their  former  cities,  but  on  the  first  day  of  the  7th 
month  (Ezr.  iii.  6)  a general  assembly  was  called 
together  at  Jerusalem  in  “ the  open  place  of  the 
first  gate  towards  the  cast"  (1  Esd.  v.  47)  ; the 
altar  was  set  up,  and  the  daily  morning  and  evening 
sacrifices  commenced.  Arrangements  were  made  for 
stone  and  timber  for  the  fabric,  and  in  the  2nd  year 
after  their  return  (B.c.  534),  on  the  1st  day  of  the 
2nd  month  (1  Esd.  v.  57),  the  foundation  of  the 
Temple  was  laid.  But  the  work  was  destined  to 
suffer  material  interruptions.  The  chiefs  of  the 
people  by  whom  Samaria  had  been  colonized,  an- 
noyed and  hindered  them  in  every  possible  way  ; 
hat  ultimately  the  Temple  was  finished  and  dedi- 
cated in  the  6th  year  of  Darius  (b.c.  516),  on  the 
3rd  (or  23rd,  1 Esdr.  vii.  5)  of  Adar — the  Last 
Wonth,  and  on  the  14th  day  of  the  new  year  the 
first  Passover  was  celebrated.  All  this  time  the 
walls  of  the  city  remained  as  the  Assyrians  had  left 
them  (Neh.  ii.  12,  &c.).  A period  of  58  years 
now  passed,  of  which  no  accounts  are  preserved  to  us  ; 
hut  at  the  end  of  that  time,  in  the  year  457,  Ezra 
amred  from  Babylon  with  a caravan  of  Priests, 
Levites,  Nethinims,  and  lay  people.  He  left  Ba- 
bylon on  the  1st  day  of  the  year  and  reached  Jeru- 
falem  on  the  1st  of  the  5th  month  (Ezr.  vii.  9, 
viir.  32j.  We  now  pass  another  period  of  eleven 
T^rs  until  the  arrival  of  Nehemiah,  about  B.c.  445. 
After  three  days  he  collected  the  chief  people  and 
proposed  the  immediate  rebuilding  of  the  walls. 
One  spirit  seized  them,  and  notwithstanding  the 
taunts  and  threats  of  SanbalJat,  the  ruler  of  the 
Samaritans,  and  Tobiah  the  Ammonite,  in  conse- 
Trence  of  which  one-half  of  the  people  had  to  remain 
arm*d  while  the  other  half  built,  the  work  was 
'ompleted  in  52  days,  on  the  25th  of  Elul.  The 
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wall  thus  rebuilt  was  that  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
as  well  as  the  city  of  David  or  Zion.  Nehemiah 
remained  in  the  city  for  twelve  years  (v.  14,  xiii. 
6),  during  which  time  he  held  the  office  and  main- 
tained the  state  of  governor  of  the  province  (v.  14) 
from  his  own  private  resources  (v.  15).  The 
foreign  tendencies  of  the  high-priest  Elioshib  and  his 
family  had  already  given  Nehemiah  some  concern 
(ziii.  4,  28).  Eliashib’s  son  Joiada,  who  succeeded 
him  iu  the  high-priesthood,  had  two  sons,  the  one 
Jonathan  (Neh.  xii.  11)  or  Johanan  (Neh.  xii.  22), 
the  other  Joshua  (Jos.).  The  two  quarrelled,  and 
Joshua  was  killed  by  Johanan  in  the  Temple  (B.C. 
cir.  366).  Johanan  in  his  turn  had  two  sons, 
Jaddua  (Neh.  xii.  11,  22)  and  Manasseh  (Jos.  Ant. 
xi.  7,  §2).  Manasseh  married  the  daughter  of  San- 
ballat  the  Horonite,  and  eventually  beaime  the  first 
priest  of  the  Samaritan  temple  on  Gerizim.  During 
the  high-priesthood  of  Jaddua  occurred  the  famous 
visit  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  Jerusalem.  The 
result  to  the  Jews  of  the  visit  was  an  exemption 
from  tribute  in  the  Sabbatical  year:  a privilege 
which  they  retained  for  long.  We  hear  nothing 
more  of  Jerusalem  until  it  was  taken  by  Ptolemy 
Soter,  about  B.C.  320,  during  his  incursion  into 
Syria.  A stormy  period  succeeded — that  of  the 
struggles  between  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy  for  the 
possession  of  Syria,  which  lasted  until  the  defeat  of 
the  former  at  Jpsus  (b.C.  301),  after  which  the 
country  came  into  the  possession  of  Ptolemy.  Simon 
the  Just,  who  followed  his  father  Onias  in  the  high- 
priesthood  (cir.  B.C.  300),  is  one  of  the  favourite 
heroes  of  the  Jews.  Under  his  care  the  sanctuary 
was  repaired,  and  some  foundations  of  gr  eat  depth 
added  round  the  Temple,  possibly  to  gain  a larger 
surface  on  the  top  of  the  hill  (Ecclus.  1.  1,  2).  The 
large  cistern  or  “ sea  ” of  the  principal  court  of  the 
Temple,  which  hitherto  would  seem  to  have  been 
but  temporarily  or  roughly  constructed,  was  sheathed 
in  brass  (ibid.  3.)  ; the  walls  of  the  city  were  more 
strongly  fortified  to  guard  against  such  attacks  as 
those  of  Ptolemy  (ib.  4) ; and  the  Temple  service 
was  maintained  with  great  pomp  and  ceremonial 
(ib.  11-21).  His  death  was  marked  by  evil  omens 
of  various  kinds  presaging  disasters.  The  inter- 
course with  Greeks  was  fast  eradicating  the  national 
character,  but  it  was  at  any  rate  a peaceful  in- 
tercourse during  the  reigns  of  the  Ptolemies  who 
succeeded  Soter,  viz.,  Philadelphia  (b.C.  285),  and 
Euergetes  (B.C.  247).  A description  of  Jerusalem 
at  this  period  under  the  name  of  Aristeas  still  sur- 
vives, which^upplies  a lively  picture  of  both  Temple 
and  city.  The  Temple  was  “ enclosed  with  three 
walls  70  cubits  high,  and  of  proportionate  thick- 
ness ....  The  spacious  courts  were  paved  with, 
marble,  and  beneath  them  lay  immense  reservoirs 
of  water,  which  by  mechanical  contrivance  was  made 
to  rush  forth,  and  thus  wash  away  the  blood  of  the 
sacrifices.”  The  city  occupied  the  summit  and 
the  eastern  slopes  of  the  opposite  hill — the  modem 
Zion.  The  main  streets  appear  to  have  run  north 
and  south;  some  “along  the  brow  ....  others 
lower  down  but  parallel,  following  the  course  of  the 
valley,  with  cross  streets  connecting  them."  They 
were  “ furnished  with  raised  pavements,”  cither 
due  to  the  slope  of  the  ground,  or  possibly  adopted 
for  the  reason  given  by  Aristeas,  viz.  to  enable  the 
passengers  to  avoid  contact  with  persons  or  things 
ceremonially  unclean.  The  bazaars  were  then,  as 
now,  a prominent  feature  of  the  city.  During  the 
struggle  between  Ptolemy  Philopator  and  Antiochus 
the  Great,  Jerusalem  became  alternately  a prey 
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to  each  of  the  contending  parties.  In  203  it  was 
taken  by  Antiochus.  In  199  it  was  retaken  by 
Scopas  the  Alexandrian  general,  who  left,  a garrison 
in  the  citadel.  In  the  following  year  Antiochus 
again  beat  the  Egyptians,  apd  then  the  Jews,  who 
bad  suffered  most  from  the  latter,  gladly  opened 
their  gates  to  his  army,  nnd  assisted  them  in  re- 
ducing the  Egyptian  garrisou.  In  the  reign  of 
Seleucus  Soter  Jerusalem  was  in  much  apparent 
prosperity.  But  the  city  soon  began  to  be  much 
disturbed  by  the  disputes  between  Hyrcanus,  the 
illegitimate  son  of  Joseph  the  collector,  and  his 
elder  and  legitimate  brothers.  In  175  Seleucus 
Soter  died,  aud  the  kingdom  of  Syria  came  to  his 
brothel-,  the  iufainous  Antiochus  Epiphane*.  His 
first  act  towards  Jerusalem  was  to  sell  the  office  of 
high-priest— still  filled  by  the  good  Onias  III. — to 
Onias’  brother  Joshua,  who  changed  his  name  to 
Jason  (2  Macc.  iv.  7).  In  172  Jerusalem  was 
visited  by  Antiochus.  He  entered  the  city  at  night 
by  torch-light  and  amid  the  acclamations  of  Jason 
and  his  party,  and  after  a short  stay  returned 
(2  Macc.  iv.  22).  During  the  absence  of  Antiochus 
in  Egypt,  Jason,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  Me- 
nelaus,  suddenly  appeared  before  Jerusalem  with  a 
thousand  men,  drove  Monelaus  into  the  citadel,  and 
slaughtered  the  citizens  without  mercy.  The  news 
of  these  tumults  reaching  Antiochus  on  his  way 
from  Egypt  brought  him  again  to  Jerusalem  (b.c. 
170).  He  appears  to  have  entered  the  city  without 
much  difficulty.  An  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the 
adherents  of  Ptolemy  followed,  and  then  a general 
pillage  of  the  contents  of  the  Temple.  The  total 
extermination  of  the  Jews  was  resolved  on,  and  in 
two  years  (B.C.  108)  an  nrmy  was  sent  under  Apol- 
lonius to  carry  the  resolve  into  effect.  Another 
great  slaughter  took  place  on  the  sabbath,  the  city 
was  now  in  its  turn  pillaged  and  burnt,  and  the 
walls  destroyed.  Antiochus  next  issued  an  edict  to 
compel  heathen  worship  in  all  his  dominions.  The 
Temple  was  reeousecrated  to  ZeusOlympius  (2  Macc. 
vi.  2).  And  while  the  Jews  were  compelled  not 
only  to  tolerate  but  to  take  an  active  pint  in  these 
foreign  abominations,  the  obseivanoc  of  their  own 
rites  and  ceremonies — sacrifice,  the  sabbath,  cir- 
cumcision— was  absolutely  forbidden.  The  battles 
of  the  Maccabees  were  fought  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  country,  and  it  was  not  till  the  defeat  of  Lysias 
at  Bethzur  that  they  thought  it  safe  to  venture  into 
the  recesses  of  the  central  hills.  Then  they  imme- 
diately turned  their  steps  to  Jerusalem.  The  pre- 
cincts of  the  Temple  were  at  once  cleansed,  the 
polluted  altar  put  aside,  a new  one  constructed, 
and  the  holy  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  replaced,  and 
on  the  third  anniversary  of  the  desecration — the 
25th  of  the  month  Chisleu,  in  the  year  B.C.  165, 
the  Temple  was  dedicated  with  a feast  which  lasted 
for  eight  days.  After  this  the  outer  wall  of  the 
Temple  was  very  much  sti-engthened  (1  Macc.  iv. 
60),  and  it  was  in  fact  converted  into  a fortress 
(comp.  vi.  26,  61,  62),  and  occupied  by  a garrison 
(iv.  61),  The  Acra  was  still  held  by  the  soldiers 
of  Antiochus.  Two  years  later  (B.C.  163)  Judas 
collected  his  people  to  take  it,  and  began  a siege 
with  banks  and  engines.  In  the  mean  time  Anti- 
ochus had  died  (B.C.  164),  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Antiochus  Eupitor,  a youth.  The  garrison 
in  the  Acra,  finding  themselves  pressed  by  Judas, 
managed  to  communicate  with  the  king,  who  brought 
an  army  from  Antioch  and  attacked  Bethzur,  one 
of  the  key-j>ositions  of  the  Maccabees.  This  obliged 
Judas  to  give  up  the  siege  of  the  Acra,  and  to  mai-cli  , 
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southwards  against  the  intruder  (1  Macc.  vi.  32). 
Antiochus’s  army  proved  too  much  for  his  little 
force,  his  brother  Eleazar  was  killed,  nnd  he  was 
compelled  to  fall  back  on  Jerusalem  and  shut  himself 
up  in  the  Temple.  Thither  Lysias,  Antiochus’s 
general — and  later,  Antiochus  himself — followed 
him  (vi.  48,  51,  57,  62)  and  commenced  an  active 
siege.  The  death  of  Judas  took  place  in  161.  After 
it  Bacchides  and  Alcimu6  again  established  them- 
selves at  Jerusalem  in  the  Acra  (Jos.  Ant.  xiii.  1, 
§3),  and  in  the  intervals  of  their  contests  with  Jo- 
nathan and  Simon,  added  much  to  its  fortifications. 
In  the  second  mouth  (May)  of  160  the  high-priest 
Alcimus  began  to  make  some  alterations  in  the 
Temple,  apparently  doing  away  with  the  inclosure 
between  one  court  and  another,  and  in  particular 
demolishing  some  wall  or  building,  to  which  peculiar 
sanctity  was  attached  as  “ the  work  of  the  prophets” 
(1  Macc.  ix.  54).  Bacchides  returned  to  Antioch, 
and  Jerusalem  remained  without  molestation  for  a 

Eeriod  of  seven  years.  All  this  time  the  Acra  was 
eld  by  the  Macedonian  garrison  {Ant.  xiii.  4,  §92) 
and  the  malcontent  Jews,  who  still  held  tire  hostages 
taken  from  the  other  part  of  the  community  ( 1 Macc. 
x.  6).  In  the  year  153  Jonathan  was  made  high- 
priest.  In  145,  he  began  to  invest  the  Acra  (xi. 
20 ; Ant.  xiii.  4,  §9),  but,  owing  partly  to  the 
strength  of  the  place,  and  partly  to  the  constant 
dissensions  abroad,  the  siege  made  little  progress 
during  fully  two  years.  In  the  mean  time  Jonathan 
was  killed  at  Ptolemais,  and  Simon  succeeded  him 
both  as  chief  and  as  high  priest  (xiii.  8,  42).  The 
investment  of  the  Acra  proved  successful,  but  three 
years  still  elapsed  before  this  enormously  strong 
place  could  be  reduced,  nnd  at  last  the  garrisou 
capitulated  only  from  famine  (xiii.  49;  comp.  21). 
Simon  entered  it  on  the  23rd  of  the  2nd  month 
B.c.  142.  The  fortress  was  then  entirely  demo- 
lished, and  the  eminence  on  which  it  had  stood 
lowered,  until  it  was  reduced  below  the  height  of 
the  Temple  hill  beside  it.  Tiie  valley  north  of 
Moriah  wins  probably  filled  up  at  this  time.  A 
foil  was  then  built  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Temple  hill,  apparently  against  the  wall,  so  as  di- 
rectly to  command  the  site  of  the  Acra,  and  here 
Simon  and  his  immediate  followei-s  resided  (xiii.  52). 
One  of  the  first  Bteps  of  his  son  John  Hyrcanus  was 
to  secure  both  the  city  and  the  Temple.  Shortly 
after  this,  Antiochus  Sidetos,  king  of  Syria,  attacked 
Jerusalem.  To  invest  the  city,  and  cut  off  all 
chance  of  escape,  it  was  encircled  by  a girdle  of 
seven  camps.  The  active  operations  of  the  siege 
were  carried  on  ns  usual  at  the  north,  where  the 
level  ground  comes  up  to  the  walls.  The  siege 
was  ultimately  relinquished.  Antiochus  wished  to 
place  a garrison  in  the  city,  but  this  the  late  expe- 
rience of  the  Jews  foibade,  and  hostages  and  a pay- 
ment were  substituted.  After  Antiochus’s  de- 
parture, Hyrcanus  carefully  repaired  tiie  damage 
done  to  the  walls  (5  Macc.  xxi.  18).  During  the 
rest  of  his  long  and  successful  reign  John  Hyr- 
canus resided  at  Jerusalem,  ably  administering 
the  government  from  thence,  and  regularly  fulfill* 
ing  the  duties  of  the  high-priest  (see  5 Macc.  ixiii. 
3).  He  was  succeeded  (B.C.  107*)  by  his  son 
Aristobulus.  Like  his  predecessors  he  was  high- 
priest;  but  unlike  them  he  assumed  the  title 
well  as  tho  power  of  a king  (5  Macc.  xxvii.  1). 
His  brother  Alexander  Jannoas  (n.c.  105),  who 
succeeded  him,  was  mainly  engaged  in  wars  at  a 

distance  from  Jerusalem.  About  the  vear  95  the 
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«a  alarming  explosion.  Alexander’s  severities  made 
him  extremely  unpopular  with  both  parties,  and 
led  to  their  inviting  the  aid  of  Demetrius  Eu- 
chaerus,  king  of  Syria,  against  him.  The  actions 
between  them  were  fought  at  a distance  from  Jeru- 
salem ; but  the  city  did  not  escape  a share  in  the 
horrors  of  war;  for  when,  after  some  fluctuations, 
Alexander  returned  successful,  he  crucified  publicly 
800  of  his  opponents,  and  had  their  wives  and 
children  butchered  before  their  eyes,  while  he  and 
ius  concubines  feasted  in  sight  of  the  whole  scene 
{Ant.  xiii.  14,  § 2).  Such  an  iron  sway  as  this 
was  enough  to  crush  all  opposition,  and  Alexander 
reigned  till  tire  year  79  without  further  disturb- 
ances. The  **  monument  of  king  Alexander  ” was 
doubtless  his  tomb.  In  spite  of  opposition  the 
Pharisees  were  now  by  far  the  most  powerful  party 
in  Jerusalem,  and  Alexander  had  therefore  before 
his  death  instructed  his  queen,  Alexandra — whom 
he  left  to  succeed  him  with  two  sons — to  commit 
herself  to  them.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons,  Hyr- 
canus,  was  made  high-priest,  and  Aristobulus  had 
the  command  of  the  army.  The  queen  lived  till 
the  year  70.  On  her  death,  Hyrcanus  attempted 
to  take  the  crown,  but  was  opposed  by  his  brother, 
to  whom  in  three  months  he  yielded  its  possession, 
Aristobulus  becoming  king  in  the  year  69.  The 
brothers  soon  quarrelled  again,  when  Hyrcanus 
oiled  to  his  assistance  Aretas,  king  of  Damascus. 
Before  this  new  enemy  Aristobulus  fled  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  took  refuge  within  the  fortifications  of 
the  Temple.  The  siege  is  interrupted  and  even- 
tually raised  by  the  interference  of  Scaurus,  one  of 
Pompey’s  lieutenants,  to  whom  Aristobulus  paid 
4)0  talents  for  the  relief.  This  was  in  the  year 
65.  Pompey  advanced  from  Damascus  by  way  of 
Jericho.  As  he  approached  Jerusalem,  Aristobulus, 
who  found  the  city  too  much  divided  for  effectual 
resistance,  met  him  and  offered  a large  sum  of 
money  and  surrender.  Pompey  sent  forward  Gabi- 
ons to  take  possession  of  the  place  ; but  the  bolder 
party  among  the  adherents  of  Aristobulus  had 
meantime  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  he  found  the 
gate*  dosed.  Pompey  on  this  threw  the  king  into 
chains,  and  advanced  on  Jerusalem.  Hyrcanus 
in  possession  of  the  city,  and  received  the  in- 
Ta«ier  with  open  arms.  The  Temple  on  the  other 
hand  was  held  by  the  party  of  Aristobulus,  which 
included  the  priests.  Pompey  appears  to  have  sta- 
M wme  part  of  his  force  on  the  high  ground 
*«t  of  the  city,  but  he  himself  commanded  in  per- 
son at  the  north.  The  first  efforts  of  his  soldiers 
were  devoted  to  filling  up  the  ditch  and  the  valley, 
and  to  constructing  the  banks  on  which  to  place 
the  military  engines,  for  which  purpose  they  cut 
down  all  the  timber  in  the  environs.  Pompey  re- 
marked that  on  the  seventh  day  the  Jews  regularly 
desisted  from  fighting,  and  this  afforded  the  Romans 
a great  advantage,  for  it  gave  them  the  opportunity 
of  moving  tire  engines  and  towers  nearer  the  walls. 
At  the  end  of  three  months  the  besiegers  had  ap- 
proached so  close  to  the  wall  that  the  battering- 
rams  could  be  worked,  and  a breach  was  effected  in 
|hc  latest  of  the  towers,  through  which  the 
Homans  entered,  and  after  an  obstinate  resistance 
and  loss  of  life,  remained  master's  of  the  Temple. 
Hyrcanus  was  continued  in  his  high-priesthood, 
hut  without  the  title  of  king ; a tribute  was  laid 
opon  the  city,  the  walls  were  entirely  demolished. 
The  Temple  was  taken  in  the  year  63,  in  the  third 
®<®th  (Sivan),  on  the  day  of  a great  fast ; pro- 
Cos.  D.  15. 
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bably  that  for  Jeroboam,  which  was  held  on  the 
23rd  of  that  month.  During  the  next  few  years 
nothing  occurred  to  affect  Jerusalem.  In  56  it 
was  made  the  seat  of  one  of  the  five  senates  or  San- 
hedrim. Two  years  afterwards  (b.c.  54)  the  rapa- 
cious Crassus  plundered  the  city  not  only  of  the 
money  which  Pompey  had  spared,  but  of  a con- 
siderable treasure  accumulated  from  the  contri- 
butions of  Jews  throughout  the  world,  in  all  a sum 
of  10,000  talents,  or  about  2,000,000/.  sterling. 
During  this  time  Hyrcanus  remained  at  Jerusalem, 
acting  under  the  advice  of  Antipater  the  Idumean, 
his  chief  minister.  The  year  47  is  memorable  for 
the  first  appearance  of  Autipater’s  son  Herod  in 
Jerusalem.  Antigonus,  the  younger  and  only  sur- 
viving son  of  Aristobulus,  suddenly  appealed  in  the 
country  supported  by  a Parthian  army.  So  sudden 
was  his  approach,  that  he  got  into  the  city  and 
reached  the  palace  in  the  upper  market-place — the 
modern  Zion — without  resistance.  Here,  how- 
ever, he  was  met  by  Hyrcanus  and  Phasaelus  with 
a strong  party  of  soldiers  and  driven  into  the  Tem- 
ple. Paeorus,  the  Parthian  general,  was  lying  out- 
side the  walls,  and  at  the  earnest  request  of  Anti- 
gonus, he  and  500  horse  were  admitted,  ostensibly 
to  mediate.  The  result  was,  that  Phasaelus  and 
Hyrcanus  were  outwitted,  and  Herod  overpowered, 
the  Parthians  got  possession  of  the  place,  and  Anti- 
gonus was  made  king.  Thus  did  Jerusalem  (b.C. 
40;  find  itself  in  the  hands  of  the  Parthians.  In 
three  months  Herod  returned  from  Rome  king  of 
Judaea,  and  in  the  beginning  of  39  appeared  before 
Jerusalem  with  a force  of  Romans,  commanded  by 
Silo,  aod  pitched  his  camp  on  the  west  side  of  the 
city.  Other  occurrences,  however,  called  him 
away  from  the  siege  at  this  time.  In  37  Herod 
appeared  again,  lie  came,  as  Pompey  had  done, 
from  Jericho,  and,  like  Pompey,  he  pitched  his 
camp  and  made  bis  attack  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Temple.  For  a short  time  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  operations  Herod  alisented  himself  for 
his  mairiage  at  Samaria  with  Mariamne.  On  his 
return  he  was  joined  by  Sosius,  the  Roman  go- 
vernor of  Syria,  with  a force  of  from  50,000  to 
60,000  men,  and  the  siege  was  then  resumed  in 
earnest.  The  first  of  the  two  walls  was  taken  in 
lorty  days,  and  the  second  in  fifteen  more.  The 
siege  is  said  to  have  occupied  in  all  five  months. 
Herod’s  first  care  was  to  put  down  the  Asmoneau 
party.  The  appointment  of  the  high-priest  was 
the  next  consideration.  Herod  therefore  bestowed 
the  office  (B.C.  36)  on  one  Ananel,  a former  adhe- 
rent of  his,  and  a Babylonian  Jew.  Ananel  was 
soon  displaced  through  the  machinations  of  Alex- 
andra, mother  of  Herod’s  wife  Mariamne,  who  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  appoint  her  son  Aristobulus,  a 
youth  of  sixteen.  But  he  was  soon  after  murdered 
at  Jericho,  and  then  Ananel  resumed  the  office. 
The  intrigues  and  tragedies  of  the  next  thirty  years 
are  too  complicated  and  too  long  to  be  treated  of 
here.  In  the  year  34  the  city  was  visited  by  Cleo- 
patra. In  the  spring  of  31,  the  year  of  the  battle 
of  Actium,  Judaea  was  visited  by  an  earthquake, 
the  effects  of  which  appear  to  have  been  inde«l  tre- 
mendous. The  panic  at  Jerusalem  was  very  severe. 
The  following  year  was  distinguished  by  the  death 
of  Hyrcanus,  who,  though  more  than  eighty  years 
old,  was  killed  by  Herod,  to  remove  the  last  rem- 
nant of  the  Asmonean  race.  Herod  now  began  to 
encourage  foreign  practices  and  usages.  Amongst 
his  acts  of  this  description  was  the  building  of  a 
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theatre  at  Jerusalem.  Of  its  situation  no  in- 
formation is  given,  nor  have  any  traces  yet  been 
discovered.  The  zealous  Jews  took  fire  at  these 
innovations,  and  Herod  only  narrowly  escaped 
assassination.  At  this  time  he  occupied  the  old 
palace  of  the  Asmoneans,  He  had  now  also  com- 
pleted the  improvements  of  the  Antonia,  the  for- 
tress built  by  John  Hyrcanus  on  the  foundations  of 
Simon  Maccabeus.  A description  of  this  celebrated 
fortress  will  be  given  in  treating  of  the  Temple. 
The  year  25 — the  next  after  the  attempt  on 
Herod's  life  in  the  theatre — was  one  of  great  mis- 
fortunes. In  this  year  or  the  next  Herod  took 
another  wife,  the  daughter  of  an  obscure  priest  of 
Jerusalem  named  Simon.  It  was  probably  on  the 
occasion  of  this  marriage  that  he  built  a new  and 
extensive  palace  immediately  ndjoining  the  old  wall, 
at  the  north-west  comer  of  the  upper  city,  about 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  Latin  convent.  But 
all  Herod’s  works  in  Jerusalem  were  eclipsed  by 
the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  in  more  than  its  for- 
mer extent  and  magnificence.  He  announced  his 
intention  in  the  year  19,  probably  when  the  people 
were  collected  in  Jerusalem  at  the  Pasaover.  The 
completion  of  the  sanctuary  itself  on  the  anniver- 
sary of  Herod’s  inauguration,  B.C.  16,  was  cele- 
brated by  lavish  sacrifices  and  a great  feast.  About 
B.C.  9 — eight  years  from  the  commencement — the 
court  and  cloisters  of  the  Temple  were  finished. 
At  tliis  time  equally  magnificent  works  were  being 
carried  on  in  another  part  of  the  city,  viz.,  in  the 
old  wall  at  the  north-west  comer.  In  or  about  the 
year  7 Herod  had  fixed  a large  golden  eagle,  the 
symbol  of  the  Homan  empire  (Judaea  was  now  a 
province),  over  the  entrance  to  the  Sanctuary.  This 
had  excited  the  indignation  of  the  Jews,  and  espe- 
cially of  two  of  the  chief  rabbis,  who  instigated 
their  disciples  to  tear  it  down.  Being  taken  before 
Herod  the  rabbis  defended  their  conduct  and  were 
burnt  alive.  The  high-priest  Matthias  was  de- 
posed, and  Joazar  took  his  place.  This  was  the 
state  of  things  in  Jerusalem  when  Herod  died. 
The  government  of  Judaea,  and  therefore  of  Jeru- 
salem, had  by  the  will  of  Herod  been  bequeathed 
to  Arehelaus.  During  Archelaus’  absence  at  Rome, 
Jerusalem  was  in  charge  of  Sabinus,  the  Roman 
procurator  of  the  province,  and  the  tumults  were 
renewed  with  worse  results.  In  the  year  3 B.C. 
Archelaus  returned  from  Rome  ethnarch  of  the 
southern  province.  He  immediately  displaced 
Joazar,  whom  his  father  had  made  high-priest  after 
the  affair  of  the  Eagle,  and  put  Joazar’s  brother 
Eleazar  in  his  stead.  Judaea  was  now  reduced  to 
an  ordinary  Roman  province;  the  procurator  of 
which  resided,  not  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  Caesarea 
on  the  coast.  The  first  appointed  was  Coponius, 
who  accompanied  Quirinus  to  the  country  immed- 
iately on  the  disgrace  of  Archelaus.  Two  incid- 
ents at  once  most  opposite  in  their  character,  and 
in  their  significance  to  that  age  and  to  ourselves, 
occurred  during  the  procuratorship  of  Coponius. 
First,  iu  the  year  8,  the  finding  o t Christ  in  the 
Temple.  The  second  was  notluug  less  than  the  ' 
pollution  of  the  Temple  by  some  Samaritans,  who  i 
secretly  brought  human  bones  and  strewed  them 
about  the  cloisters  during  the  night  of  the  Pass- 
over.  In  or  about  A.D.  10,  Coponius  was  suc- 
ceeded by  M.  Ambivius,  and  he  by  Annius  Rufus. 
In  14  Augustus  died,  and  with  Tiberius  came  a 
new  procurator — Val.  Grntus,  who  held  office  till 
26,  when  he  was  replaced  by  Pontius  Pilate.— 
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A.D.  29.  At  the  Passover  of  this  year  our  Lord 
made  His  first  recorded  visit  to  the  city  since  His 
boyhood  (John  ii.  13).— A.D.  33.  At  the  Pass- 
over  of  this  year  occurred  His  crucifixion  and  resur- 
rection. In  A.D,  37,  Pilate  having  been  recalled  to 
Rome,  Jerusalem  was  visited  by  Vitellius,  the  pre- 
fect of  Syria,  at  the  time  of  the  Passover.  In  the 
following  year  Stephen  was  stoned.  The  Chris- 
tians were  greatly  persecuted,  and  all,  except  the 
Apostles,  driven  out  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  viii.  1,  xi. 
19).  In  A.D.  40,  Vitellius  was  superseded  by  P. 
Petronius,  who  arrived  in  Palestine  with  an  order 
to  place  in  the  Temple  a statue  of  Caligula.  This 
order  was  ultimately  countermanded.  With  the 
accession  of  Claudius  in  41  came  an  edict  of  tolera- 
tion to  the  Jews.  Agrippa  resided  very  much  at 
Jerusalem,  and  added  materially  to  its  prosperity 
and  convenience.  The  city  had  for  some  time  been 
extending  itself  towards  the  north,  and  a large 
suburb  had  come  into  existence  on  the  high  ground 
north  of  the  Temple,  and  outside  of  the  “ second 
wall  ” which  enclosed  the  northern  part  of  the 
great  central  valley  of  the  city.  Hitherto  the 
outer  portion  of  this  suburb — which  was  called 
Bezetha,  or  “ New  Town,”  and  had  grown  up  very 
rapidly — was  unprotected  by  any  formal  wall,  and 
practically  lay  open  to  attack.  This  defenceless 
condition  attracted  the  attention  of  Agrippa.  who, 
like  the  first  Herod,  was  a great  builder,  and  he 
commenced  enclosing  it  in  so  substantial  and  mag- 
nificent a manner  as  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the 
Prefect,  at  whose  instance  it  was  stopped  by  Clau- 
dius. Subsequently  the  Jews  seem  to  have  pur- 
chased permission  to  complete  the  work.  The  year 
43  is  memorable  as  that  of  St.  Paul’s  first  visit  to 
Jerusalem  after  his  conversion.  The  year  44  began 
with  the  murder  of  St.  James  by  Agrippa  (Acts 
xii.  1),  followed  at  the  Passover  by  the  imprison- 
ment and  escape  of  St.  Peter.  Shortly  after 
Agrippa  himself  died.  Cuspius  Fadus  arrived  troin 
Rome  as  procurator,  and  Longinus  as  prefect  of 
Syria.  In  45  commenced  a severe  famine,  which 
lasted  two  years.  At  the  end  of  this  year  St.  Paul 
arrived  in  Jerusalem  for  the  second  time.— A.D.  48. 
Fadus  was  succeeded  by  Ventidius  Cumanus.  A 
frightful  tumult  happened  at  the  Passover  of  this 
year,  caused,  as  on  former  occasions,  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Roman  soldiers  in  the  Antonia  and  in 
the  courts  and  cloisters  of  the  Temple  during  the 
festival.  Cumanus  was  recalled,  and  Felix  ap- 
pointed in  his  room.  A set  of  ferocious  fanatics, 
whom  Josephus  calls  Sicarii,  had  lately  begun  to 
make  their  appearance  in  the  city.  In  fact,  not 
only  Jerusalem,  but  the  whole  country  far  and 
wide,  was  in  the  most  frightful  confusion  and  in- 
security. At  length  a riot  at  Caesarea  of  the  most 
serious  description  caused  the  recall  of  Felix,  and  in 
the  end  of  60  or  the  beginning  of  61,  PoitCll's 
FESTU8  succeeded  him  as  procurator.  Festuswa* 
an  able  and  upright  officer  [Ii.  J.  ii.  14,  § 1), 
at  the  same  time  conciliatory  towards  the  Jews 
(Acta  xxv.  9).  In  the  brief  period  of  his  admi- 
nistration he  kept  down  the  robbers  with  a strong 
hand,  and  gave  the  province  a short  breathing  tioje. 
His  interview  with  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxv.,  xxvi.) 
took  place,  not  at  Jerusalem,  but  at  Caesarea.  In 
62  (probably)  Festus  died,  and  was  succeeded  b) 
Albinus.  He  began  his  rule  by  endeavouring  to 
keep  down  the  Sicarii  and  other  disturbers  ot  the 
peace  ; and  indeed  he  preserved  throughout  a •'■how 
ot  justice  and  vigour,  though  in  secret  gieedy  and 
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rapacious.  Bad  as  Albinus  had  been,  Gessius 
Floras,  who  succeeded  him  in  65,  was  worse.  At 
the  Passover,  probably  in  66,  when  Cestius  Callus, 
the  prefect  of  Syria,  visited  Jerusalem,  the  whole 
assembled  people  besought  him  for  redress;  but 
without  effect,  Floras’  next  attempt  was  to  obtain 
some  of  the  treasure  from  the  Temple.  He  de- 
manded 17  talents  in  the  name  of  the  emperor. 
The  demand  produced  a frantic  disturbance.  That 
night  Florus  took  up  his  quarters  in  the  royal 
palace — that  of  Herod  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the 
dty.  On  the  following  morning  he  demanded  that 
the  leaders  of  the  late  riot,  should  be  given  up.  On 
their  refusal  he  ordered  his  soldiers  to  plunder  the 
upper  dty.  This  order  was  but  too  faithfully  car- 
ried out.  Foiled  in  his  attempt  to  press  through 
the  old  city  up  into  the  Antonia,  he  relinquished 
the  attempt,  and  withdrew  to  Caesarea.  Cestius 
Callus,  the  prefect,  now  found  it  necessary  for  him 
to  visit  the  city  in  person.  Agrippa  had  shortly 
before  returned  from  Alexandria,  and  had  done 
much  to  calm  the  people.  The  seditious  party  in 
the  Temple  led  by  young  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananias, 
rejected  the  offerings  of  the  Roman  emperor,  which 
sinoe  the  time  of  Julius  Ca:sar  had  been  regularly 
made.  This,  as  a direct  renunciation  of  allegiance, 
was  the  true  beginning  of  the  war  with  Rome. 
Hostilities  at  once  began.  The  peace  party,  headed 
by  the  high-priest,  and  fortified  by  Agrippa's  sol- 
diers, threw  themselves  into  the  upper  city.  The 
insurgents  held  the  Temple  and  the  lower  city.  In 
the  Antonia  was  a small  Roman  garrison.  Fierce 
contests  lasted  for  seven  days,  each  side  endeavour- 
ing to  take  possession  of  the  part  held  by  the  other. 
At  last  the  insurgents  became  masters  of  both  city 
and  temple.  But  they  were  not  to  remain  so  long. 
Cestius  Gallus  advanced  from  Scopus  on  the  city. 
He  encamped  opposite  the  palace  at  the  foot  of  the 
second  wall.  The  Jews  retired  to  the  upper  city 
and  to  the  Temple.  For  five  days  Cestius  assaulted 
the  wall  without  success ; on  the  sixth  he  resolved 
to  make  one  more  attempt.  He  could  effect 
nothing,  and  when  night  came  he  drew  off  to  his 
camp  at  Scopus.  Thither  the  insurgents  followed 
him,  and  in  three  days  gave  him  one  of  the  most 
complete  defeats  that  a Roman  army  had  ever 
undergone.  War  with  Rome  was  now  inevitable. 
The  walls  were  repaired,  arms  and  warlike  instru- 
ments and  machines  of  all  kinds  fabricated,  and 
other  preparations  made.  In  this  attitude  of  ex- 
pectation the  city  remained  while  Vespasian  was 
reducing  the  north  of  the  country,  and  till  the  fall 
qf^Giscala  (Oct.  or  Nov.  67).  Two  years  and 
a half  elapsed  till  Titus  appeared  before  the  walla 
of  Jerusalem.  The  whole  of  that  time  was  occu- 
pied in  contests  between  the  moderate  party  and 
the  Zealots  or  fanatics.  At  the  beginning  of  70, 
when  Titus  made  his  appearance,  the  Zealots  them- 
»tlves  were  divided  into  two  parties — that  of  John 
of  Gbcala  and  Eleazar,  who  held  the  Temple  and 
its  courts  and  the  Antonia — 8400  men ; that  of 
Simon  Bar-Gioras,  whose  head-quarteis  were  in 
the  tower  Phasaelus,  and  who  held  the  upper  city, 
the  lower  city  in  the  valley,  and  the  district  where 
the  old  A era  had  formerly  stood,  north  of  the 
Temple — 10,000  men,  and  5,000  Idumeans,  in  all 
a force  of  between  23,000  and  24,000  soldiers 
trained  in  the  civil  encounters  of  the  last  two  years 
to  great  skill  and  thorough  recklessness.  The 
numbers  of  the  other  inhabitants  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  decide.  Titus’s  force  consisted  of  four 
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legions  and  some  auxiliaries — at  the  outside  30,000 
men.  These  were  disposed  on  their  first  arrival  in 
three  camps — the  12th  and  15th  legions  on  the 
ridge  of  Scopus,  about  a mile  north  of  the  city ; 
the  5th  a little  in  the  rear,  and  the  10th  on  the 
top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  guard  the  road  to 
the  Jordan  valley.  The  first  operation  was  to 
clear  the  ground  between  Scopus  and  the  north 
wall  of  the  dty.  This  occupied  four  days.  The 
next  step  was  to  get  possession  of  the  outer  wall. 
The  point  of  attack  chosen  waa  in  Simon’s  portion 
of  the  city,  at  a low  and  comparatively  weak  place 
near  the  monument  of  John  Hyrcanus.  Round 
this  spot  the  three  legions  erected  banks,  from 
which  they  opened  batteries,  pushing  up  the  rams 
and  other  engines  of  attack  to  the  foot  of  the  wall. 
Meantime  from  their  camp  on  the  Mount  of  Olives 
the  10th  legion  battered  the  Temple  and  the  east 
side  of  the  city.  A breach  was  made  on  the  7th 
Artemisius  (cir.  April  15);  and  here  the  Romans 
entered,  driving  the  Jews  before  them  to  the 
second  wall.  Titus  now  lay  with  the  second  wall 
of  the  city  close  to  him  on  his  right.  He  pre- 
ferred, before  advancing,  to  get  possession  of  the 
second  wall.  In  five  days  a breach  was  again 
effected.  The  district  into  which  the  Romans  had 
now  penetrated  was  the  great  Valley  which  lay 
j between  the  two  main  hills  of  the  dty.  Before 
attacking  the  Antonin,  Titus  resolved  to  give  his 
troops  a few  days’  rest.  He  therefore  called  in  the 
10th  legion  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  held  an 
inspection  of  the  whole  army  on  the  ground  north 
of  the  Temple.  But  the  opportunity  was  thrown 
away  upon  the  Jews,  and  after  four  days  orders 
were  given  to  recommence  the  attack.  Hitherto 
the  assault  had  been  almost  entirely  on  the  city : it 
was  now  to  be  simultaneous  on  city  and  Temple. 
Accordingly  two  pairs  of  large  batteries  were  con- 
structed, the  one  pair  in  front  of  Antonia,  the  other 
at  the  old  point  of  attack — the  monument  of  John 
Hyrcanus.  * They  absorbed  the  incessant  labour  of 
seventeen  days,  and  were  completed  on  the  29th 
Artemisius  (dr.  May  7).  But  the  Jews  under- 
mined the  banks,  and  the  labour  of  the  Romans  was 
totally  destroyed.  At  the  other  point  Simon  had 
maintained  a resistance  with  all  his  former  intre- 
pidity, and  more  than  his  former  success.  It  now 
became  plain  to  Titus  that  some  other  measures 
for  the  reduction  of  the  place  must  be  adopted.  A 
council  of  war  was  therefore  held,  and  it  was 
resolved  to  encompass  the  whole  place  with  a wall, 
and  then  recommence  the  assault.  Its  entire  length 
was  39  furlongs, — very  near  5 miles ; and  it  con- 
tained 13  stations  or  guard-houses.  The  whole 
strength  of  the  army  was  employed  on  the  work, 
and  it  was  completed  in  the  short  space  of  three 
days.  The  siege  was  then  vigorously  pressed.  The 
north  attack  was  relinquished,  and  the  whole  force 
concentrated  on  the  Antonia.  On  the  5th  Panemus 
(June  11)  the  Antonia  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  (vi.  1,  § 7).  Another  week  was  occupied 
in  breaking  down  the  outer  walls  of  the  fortress  for 
the  passage  of  tire  machines,  and  a further  delay 
took  place  in  erecting  new  banks,  on  the  fresh 
level,  for  the  bombardment  and  battery  of  the 
Temple.  But  the  Romans  gradually  gnined 

ground.  At  length,  on  the  tenth  day  of  Ab 

(July  15),  by  the  wanton  act  of  a soldier,  contrary 
to  the  intention  of  Titus,  and  in  spite  of  every  exer- 
tion he  could  make  to  stop  it,  the  sanctuary  itself 
was  fired.  It  was,  by  one  of  those  rare  coinci- 
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dences  that  sometimes  occur,  the  very  same  month 
and  day  of  the  month  that  the  first  Temple  had 
been  burnt  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  whole  of  the 
cloisters  that  had  hitherto  escaped  were  now  all 
burnt  and  demolished.  Only  the  edifice  of  the 
sanctuary  itself  still  remained.  The  Temple  was 
at  last  gained ; but  it  seemed  as  if  half  the  work 
remained  to  be  done.  The  upper  city  was  still  to 
be  taken.  Titus  first  tried  a parley.  His  terms, 
however,  were  rejected,  and  no  alternative  was  left 
him  but  to  force  on  the  siege.  The  whole  of  the 
low  part  of  the  town  was  burnt.  It  took  18  days 
to  erect  the  necessary  works  for  the  siege ; the  four 
legions  were  once  more  stationed  at  the  west  or 
north-west  corner  where  Herod’s  palace  abutted  on 
the  wall,  and  where  the  three  magnificent  and  im- 
regnable  towers  of  Hippicus,  Phasaelus,  and 
lariamne  rose  conspicuous.  This  was  the  main 
attack.  It  was  commenced  on  the  7th  of  Gor- 
piaeus  (cir.  Sept.  11),  and  by  the  next  day  a 
breach  was  made  in  the  wall,  and  the  Ilomans  at 
last  entered  the  city.  The  city  being  taken,  such 
parts  as  had  escaped  the  former  conflagrations  were 
burned,  and  the  whole  of  both  city  nud  Temple  w*as 
ordered  to  be  demolished,  excepting  the  west  wall 
of  the  upper  city,  and  Herod’s  three  great  towels  at 
the  north-west  corner,  which  were  left  standing  as 
memorials  of  the  massive  nature  of  the  fortifica- 
tions.— fhwr  tits  destruction  by  Titus  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  — For  more  than  fifty  years  after  its 
destruction  by  Titus  Jerusalem  disappears  from  his- 
tory. During  the  revolts  of  the  Jews  in  Cyre- 
naica,  Egypt,  Cyprus,  and  Mesopotamia,  which 
disturbed  the  latter  years  of  Trajan,  the  recovery  of 
their  city  was  never  attempted.  But  in  the  reign 
of  Hadrian  it  again  emerged  from  its  obscurity, 
and  became  the  centre  of  an  insurrection,  which 
the  best  blood  of  Rome  was  shed  to  subdue.  In 
despair  of  keeping  the  Jews  in  subjection  by  other 
means,  the  Emperor  had  foimed  a design  to  restore 
Jerusalem,  and  thus  prevent  it  from  ever  becoming 
a rallying  point  for  this  turbulent  race.  In  fur- 
therance of  his  plan  he  had  sent  thither  a colony  of 
veterans,  in  numbers  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  a 
position  so  strong  by  nature  against  the  then 
known  modes  of  attack.  The  embers  of  revolt, 
long  smouldering,  buret  into  a flame  soon  after 
Hadrian’s  departure  from  the  East  in  A.D.  132. 
At  an  early  period  in  the  revolt  the  Jews  under 
Bar  Cocheba  became  masters  of  Jerusalem,  and  at- 
tempted to  rebuild  the  Temple.  Hadrian,  alarmed 
at  the  rapid  spread  of  the  insurrection,  and  the  in- 
effectual efforts  of  his  troops  to  repress  it,  sum- 
moned from  Britain  Julius  Severus,  the  greatest 
general  of  his  time,  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army  of  Judaea.  Two  years  were  spent  in  a fierce 
guerilla  warfare  before  Jerusalem  was  taken,  after 
a desjierate  defence  in  which  Bar  Cocheba  perished. 
But  the  war  did  not  end  with  the  capture  of  the 
city.  The  Jews  in  great  force  had  occupied  the 
fortress  of  Bether,  and  there  maintained  a struggle 
with  all  the  tenacity  of  despair  against  the  repeated 
onsets  of  the  Romans.  At  length,  worn  out  by 
famine  and  disease,  they  yielded  on  the  9th  of  the 
month  Ab,  A.D.  135.  Bar  Cocheba  has  left  traces 
of  his  occupation  of  Jerusalem  in  coins  which  were 
struck  during  the  first  two  years  of  the  war. 
Hadrian’s  first  policy,  after  the  suppiession  of  the 
revolt,  was  to  obliterate  the  existence  of  Jerusalem 
as  a city.  The  ruins  which  Titus  had  left  were 
razed  to  the  ground,  and  the  plough  passed  over 
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the  foundations  of  the  Temple.  A colony  of  Roman 
citizens  occupied  the  new  city,  which  rose  from  the 
ashes  of  Jerusalem,  and  their  number  was  after- 
wards augmented  by  the  Emperor’s  veteran  legion- 
aries. It  was  not,  however,  till  the  following  year. 
a.d.  136,  that  Hadrian,  ou  celebrating  his  Vicen- 
nalia,  bestowed  upon  the  new  city  the  name  of 
Aelia  Capitolina,  combining  with  his  own  family 
title  the  name  of  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol,  the  guar- 
dian deity  of  the  colony.  Jews  were  forbidden  to 
enter  on  pain  of  death.  About  the  middle  of  the 
4th  century  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  visit  the 
neighbourhood,  and  afterwards,  once  a year,  to 
enter  the  city  itself,  and  weep  over  it  ou  the  anni- 
versary of  its  capture.  So  completely  were  all 
traces  of  the  ancient  city  obliterated,  that  its  very 
name  was  in  process  of  time  forgotten.  It  was 
not  till  after  Constantine  built  the  Martyrion  on 
the  site  of  the  crucifixion,  that  its  ancient  appella- 
tion was  revived.— After  the  inauguration  of  the 
new  colony  of  Aelia  the  annals  of  the  city  again 
relapse  into  obscurity.  The  aged  Empress  Helena, 
mother  of  Constantine,  visited  Palestine  in  a.d.  326, 
and,  according  to  tradition,  erected  magnificent 
churches  at  Bethlehem,  and  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives.  Her  son,  fired  with  the  same  zeal,  swept 
away  the  shrine  of  Astarte,  which  occupied  the 
6ite  of  the  resurrection,  and  founded  in  its  stead  a 
chapel  or  oratory.  In  the  reign  of  Julian  (a.d. 
362)  the  Jews,  with  the  permission  and  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Emperor,  made  an  abortive 
attempt  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a temple. 
—During  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  Jerusalem 
became  the  centre  of  attraction  for  pilgrims  from 
all  regions,  and  its  bishops  contended  with  those  of 
Caesarea  for  the  supremacy ; but  it  was  not  till 
after  the  council  of  Chalcedon  (451-453)  that  it 
was  made  an  independent  patriarchate.  In  529 
the  Emperor  Justinian  founded  at  Jerusalem  a 
splendid  church  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  which 
has  been  identified  by  most  writers  with  the  build- 
ing known  in  modern  times  as  the  Mosque  el-Aisa, 
but  of  which  probably  no  remains  now  exist  For 
nearly  five  centuries  the  city  had  been  lice  from 
the  horrors  of  war.  But  this  rest  was  roughly 
broken  by  the  invading  Persian  army  under  Chos- 
roes  II.  The  city  was  invested,  and  taken  by 
assault  in  June,  614.  After  a struggle  of  fourteen 
yeare  the  imperial  arms  were  again  victorious,  and 
in  628  Heraclius  entered  Jerusalem  on  foot.  The 
dominion  of  the  Christians  in  the  Holy  City  w*5 
now  rapidly  drawing  to  a close.  After  an  obstinate 
defence  of  four  months,  in  the  depth  of  winter, 
against  the  impetuous  attacks  of  the  Arabs,  the 
patriarch  Sophronius  surrendered  to  the  Khalit 
Omar  in  person  a.d.  637.  With  the  fall  of  the 
Abassides  the  Holy  City  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Fatimite  conqueror  Muez,  who  fixed  the  sent  of 
his  empire  at  Musr  el-Kffhirah,  the  modern  Cairo 
(a.d.  969).  Under  the  Fatimite  dynasty  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  reached  their 
height,  when  El-Hakcm,  the  third  of  his  line, 
ascended  the  throne  (a.d.  996).  About  the  year 
1084  it  was  bestowed  by  Tutush,  the  brother  o: 
Melek  Shah,  upon  Ortok,  chief  of  a Turkman 
horde  under  his  command.  From  this  time  till 
1091  Ortok  was  emir  of  the  city,  and  on  his  death 
it  was  held  as  a kind  of  fief  by  his  sons  HghfUy 
and  Sukm&n,  whose  severity  to  the  Christians 
became  the  proximate  cause  of  the  Crusades.  0a 
the  7th  of  June,  1099,  the  crusading  army  ap- 
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before  the  walls.  Their  camp  extended 
fnm  the  gate  of  St.  Stephen  to  that  beneAth  the 
twr  of  [Jtorid.  On  the  fifth  day  after  their 
lmral  the  crusaders  attacked  the  city,  and  at  three 
o'clock  on  Friday  the  15th  of  July  Jerusalem  was 
a toe  hands  of  the  cnisaders.  Churches  were 
stibluhed.  and  for  eighty-eight  years  Jerusalem  re- 
rxsel  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  In  1187 
vs  retaken  by  Saladin  after  a siege  of  several 
vwki  In  1277  Jerusalem  was  nominally  annexed 
id  the  kingdom  of  Sicily.  In  1517  it  passed  under 
for  sw»v  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan  Selim  I.,  whose 
Rcreaor  Sulitnan  built  the  present  walls  of  the 
ctr  in  1542.  Mohammed  Aly,  the  Pasha  of 
IfypC,  took  possession  of  it  in  1832.  In  1834  it 
wm  «e:zed  and  held  lor  a time  by  the  Fellahin 
ixnng  the  insurrection . 
ad  si  1840,  after  the 
kahvdment  of  Acre, 
w again  restored  to 
tk  Saltan. 

1U.  Topography 
op  thk  Crrr.— There 
■»  at  present  before 
the  public  three  distinct 

iwi  of  the  topography 
hrualem,  so  discre- 
tion) one  another 
the:r  most  essential 
that  a disin- 
might 
himself  j un- 
assuming that 
existed  no  real 
for  the  detenni- 
of  the  points  at 
and  that  the  dis- 
qucstions  must 
remain  in  the 
unsatisfactory 
at  present.— 

The  first  of  these 
consists  in  the 
that  all  the  sacred 
be*  were  correctly 
ned  in  the  early 
of  Christianity  ; 
what  is  still  more 
t,  that  none 
been  changed 
the  dark  ages 
followed,  or  in  the 
revolutions 
»hich  the  city  has 
exposed.  The  first 
who  ventured 
to  express  his 
B*  from  this  view 
Korte,  a German 
®i  who  travelled 
M®tine  about  the 
1728,  and  on  his 
**Qra  home  published 
1 denying  the 
<B^r®haty  if  the  so- 
wered  localities. 

*"•  Moments  in  fn- 
oi  the  present 

I.  Mtml  Zion.  2 MorUh.  S.  Th« 

'wtbci  ones,  are  well  7.  u-xeth*.  *.  ca.«.w.  „/ a*  ujv 

..i.MT^.1  rcwel.  IX.  I\xd  of  Horeklah.  IS. 

UP  b7  the  oTOUtm.  17.  GolhHmnc. 


Rev.  George  Williams  in  his  work  on  the  Holy  City, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  Professor  Willis  all  has  been 
said  that  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  their  authenti- 
city.—2.  Professor  Robinson,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
his  elaborate  works  on  Palestine,  has  brought  to- 
gether all  the  arguments  which  from  the  time  of 
Korte  have  been  accumulating  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  mediaeval  sites  and  traditions.— 3.  The 
third  theory  is  that  put  forward  by  Mr.  Fergusson 
in  his  *•  Essay  on  the  Ancient  Topography  of  Jeru- 
salem.” It  agrees  generally  with  the  views  urged 
by  all  those  from  Korte  to  Robinson,  who  doubt  the 
authenticity  of  the  present  site  of  the  sepulchre; 
but  goes  on  to  assert  that  the  building  now  known 
to  Christians  as  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  but  by  Mos- 
lems called  the  Dome  of  the  Rock,  is  the  identical 


Plan  or  Jeucsalkm. 


•mplo.  4.  Antoni*.  B.  Pr*a«M«  id  to  of  Golgotha.  8.  Opbcl. 
r/.nlctirr.  9,10.  Tim  Upper  and  lower  Pool*  of  Glhotl.  11.  En- 
14.  Mi o«i ii.  IS.  Iktliexla.  1C.  Mount 
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church  which  Constantine  erected  over  the  Rock 
which  contained  the  Tomb  of  Christ.  Our  chief 
authority  for  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  is  of 
course  Josephus.  In  attempting  to  follow  his  de- 
scription there  are  two  points  which  it  is  necessary 
should  be  fixed  in  order  to  understand  what  follows. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  position  and  dimensions  of 
the  Temple ; the  second  the  position  of  the  Tower 
Hippicus.— 1.  Site  of  the  Temple. — Without  any 
exception,  all  topographers  are  now'  agreed  that 
the  Temple  stood  within  the  limits  of  the  great  area 
now  known  as  the  Hamm,  though  few  are  agreed 
as  to  the  portion  of  that  space  which  it  covered ; 
and  at  least  one  author  places  it  in  the  centre,  and 
not  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  enclosure. 
With  this  exception  all  topogmphers  are  agreed  that 
the  south-western  angle  of  the  Haram  area  was  one 
of  the  angles  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Temple.  The 
extent  of  the  Temple  northwards  and  eastwards 
from  this  point  is  a question  on  which  there  is 
much  less  agreement  than  with  regal’d  to  the  fixa- 
tion of  its  south-western  angle,  though  the  evidence, 
both  written  nud  local,  points  inevitably  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Josephus  was  literally  correct  when  he 
said  that  the  Temple  was  an  exact  square  of  a 
stadium,  or  600  Greek  feet,  on  each  side.  There 
is  no  other  written  authority  on  this  subject  except 
the  Talmud,  which  asserts  that  the  Temple  was  a 
square  of  500  cubits  each  side  ; but  the  Rabbis,  as 
if  aware  that  this  assertion  did  not  coincide  with 
the  localities,  immediately  correct  themselves  by 
explaining  that  it  was  the  cubit  of  15  inches  which 
w'as  meant,  which  would  make  the  side  625  feet. 
The  instantia  crucis , however,  is  the  existing  re- 
mains, and  these  confirm  the  description  of  Josephus 
to  the  fullest  possible  extent.  Proceeding  eastward 
along  the  southern  wall  from  the  south-western 
angle  we  find  the  whole  Haram  area  filled  up  per- 
fectly solid,  with  the  exception  of  the  great  tunnel- 
like entrance  under  the  mosque  El  Aksn,  until,  at 
the  distance  of  600  feet  from  the  angle,  we  arrive 
at  a wall  running  northwnrds  at  right  angles  to  the 
southern  wall,  and  bounding  the  solid  space.  Be- 
yond this  point  the  Ihuam  area  is  filled  up  with  a 
series  of  light  arches  supported  on  square  piers ; the 
whole  being  of  so  slight  a construction  that  it  may 
be  affirmed  with  absolute  ceitainty  that  neither  the 
Stoa  Basilica,  nor  any  of  the  larger  buildings  of 
the  Temple,  ever  stood  on  them.  In  so  far  there- 
fore as  the  southern  wall  is  concerned,  we  may  rest 
perfectly  satisfied  with  Josephus’  description  that 
the  Temple  extended  east  and  west  600  feet.  The 
]>osition  of  the  northern  wall  is  as  easily  fixed.  If 
the  Temple  was  square  it  must  have  commenced  at 
a point  600  feet  from  the  south-west  angle,  nnd  in 
fact  the  southern  wall  of  the  platform  which  now 
surrounds  the  so-called  Mosque  of  Omar  runs  par- 
allel to  the  southern  wall  of  the  inclosure,  at  a dis- 
tance of  exactly  600  feet,  while  westward  it  is 
continued  in  a causeway  which  crosses  the  valley 
just  600  feet  from  the  south-western  angle.  More- 
over the  south  wall  of  what  is  now  the  platform  of 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock  runs  eastward  from  the 
western  wall  for  just  GOO  feet ; which  again  gives 
the  same  dimension  for  the  north  wall  of  the 
Temple  ns  was  found  for  the  southern  wall  by  the 
limitation  of  the  solid  space  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  vaults.— II.  I/ipjiicus. — Of  all  the 
towere  that  once  adorned  the  city  of  Jerusalem  onlv 
one  now  exists  in  anytlring  like  a state  of  perfection, 
that,  namely,  in  the  centre  of  the  citadel,  which 
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from  its  prominence  now,  and  the  important 
which  Josephus  ascribes  to  the  tower,  has  bee 
somewhat  hastily  assumed  to  be  the  tower  Hippicui 
The  reasons,  however,  against  this  assumption  ai 
too  cogent  to  allow  of  the  identity  being  admitt« 
But  at  the  north-western  angle  of  the  present  cit 
there  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building  < 
bevelled  masonry  and  large  stones,  whose  positio 
answers  so  completely  every  point  of  the  locality  t 
Hippicus  as  describ«i  by  Josephus,  as  to  leave  i 
reasonable  doubt  that  it  marks  the  site  of  this  cel 
brated  edifice.— III.  Walls. — Assuming  therefo 
for  the  present  that  the  Kasr  Jalud,  as  these  ruii 
are  now  popularly  called,  is  the  remains  of  tl 
Hippicus,  we  have  no  difficulty  in  deterroinir 
either  the  direction  or  the  exteut  of  the  walls  i 
Jerusalem,  as  described  by  Josephus.- — The  first  i 
old  wall  began  on  the  north  at  the  tower  calk 
Hippicus,  and,  extending  to  the  Xystus,  joined  tl 
council  house,  and  ended  at  the  west  cloister  of  tl 
Temple.  Its  southern  direction  is  described  as  pas 
ing  the  gate  of  the  Essenes  (probably  the  nxxkr 
Jaffa  gate),  and,  bending  above  the  fountain  < 
Si  loam,  it  reached  Ophel,  and  was  joined  to  tl 
eastern  cloister  of  the  Temple.  The  second  wa 
began  at  the  gate  Gennath,  in  the  old  wall,  pre 
bably  near  the  Hippicus,  and  passed  round  tl 
northern  quarter  of  the  city,  enclosing  the  giw 
valley  of  the  Tyropoeon,  which  leads  up  to  th 
Damascus  gate ; and  then,  proceeding  southward 
joined  the  fortress  Antonia.  The  third  wall  was  boil 
by  king  Hei-od  Agrippa  ; and  was  intended  to  enclos 
the  suburbs  which  had  grown  out  on  the  norther 
sides  of  the  city,  which  before  this  had  been  lei 
exposed.  It  began  at  the  Hippicus,  and  readied  a 
far  as  the  tower  Psephinus,  till  it  came  opposite  th 
monument  of  Queen  Helena  of  Adiabene;  it  thei 
passed  by  the  sepulchral  monuments  of  the  kings- 
a well-known  locality— and  turning  south  at  th 
monument  of  the  Fuller,  joined  the  old  will  at  th 
valley  called  the  valley  of  Kedron.  After  desciib 
ing  these  walls,  Josephus  adds  that  the  whole  dr 
eumference  of  the  city  was  33  stadia,  or  nearly  torn 
English  miles,  whch  is  as  near  as  may  be  the  ex- 
tent indicated  by  the  localities.  He  then  adds  tiul 
the  number  of  towers  in  the  old  wall  was  60,  tin 
middle  wall  40,  and  the  new  wall  99.— IV.  An- 
tonia.— Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  walls.  if 
may  be  well  to  fix  the  situation  of  the  Tumi 
Antonia,  as  far  as  the  data  at  our  command  wul 
admit.  It  certainly  was  attached  to  the  tempi* 
buildings,  and  on  the  northern  side  of  them ; but 
whether  covering  the  whole  space,  or  -only  a P°:’ 
tion,  has  been  much  disputed.  After  stating  tint 
the  Temple  was  foursquare,  and  a stadium  oo  each 
side,  Josephus  goes  on  to  say  that  with  Antooia  it 
was  six  stadia  in  circumference.  The  most  obrio» 
conclusion  from  this  would  l>e  that  the  Antcaa 
occupied  practically  the  platform  on  which  the 
called  Mosque  of  Omar  now  stands.  But  fit® 
certain  facts  connected  with  the  siege,  we  are  forced 
to  adopt  the  alternative,  which  the  words  of  J®*- 
phus  equally  justify,  that  the  Antonia  was  a town" 
or  keep  attached  to  the  north-western  angle  of  th" 
temple.— V.  /fills  and  Valleys. — Topographers  ire 
still  at  issue  as  to  the  true  direction  of  the 
part  of  the  Tyropoeon  valley,  and,  consequently,  a* 
to  the  position  of  Acra.  The  difficulty  of  duff" 
mining  the  true  course  of  the  upper  pait  oi  the 
Tyropoeon  valley  is  caused  by  the  doubt  *htwr 
Josephus,  in  describing  the  city,  limits  lus  Jeanf* 
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t-n  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  properly  so  called,  as 
c.'trjn&ribcd  by  the  first  or  old  wall,  or  whether 
tt  Delude*  the  city  of  David  also,  and  speaks  of  the 
vbolecity  as  enclosed  by  the  third  or  great  wall  of 
Afrippa.  In  the  first  case  the  Tyropoeon  must 
bn  been  the  depression  leading  from  a spot  oppo- 
se the  north-west  angle  of  the  Temple  towards  the 
M»  gate ; in  the  second  it  was  the  great  valley 
mdisg  from  the  same  point  northwards  towards 
the  bunucus  gate.  The  principal  reason  for 
Kpting  the  fit  st  hypothesis  arises  from  the  words 
s Josephus  himself,  who  describes  the  Tyropoeon 
a U open  space  or  depression  within  the  city,  at 
k which  the  corresponding  rows  of  houses  on  both 
t&>  end.”  In  all  the  transactions  mentioned  in 
he  12th  and  13th  books  of  the  Antiquities , Jose- 
ph commonly  uses  the  word  ‘'Afcpa  when  speak- 
Lf  of  the  forties  which  adjoined  the  Temple  in  the 
wth;  and  if  we  might  assume  that  the  hill  Acra 
sJ  the  tower  Acra  were  one  and  the  same  place, 
i if  question  might  be  considered  as  settled.  The 
grat  preponderance  of  evidence  seems  to  be  in 
hro*r  of  this  view.  Tliat  Acra  was  situated  on 
t-  iorthem  side  of  the  Temple,  on  the  same  hill, 
a;  p.ohably  on  the  same  spot,  originally  oocupied 
b Lteri-i  as  the  stronghold  of  Zion  (2  Sam.  v.  7-9), 
«d  Mar  where  liaris  and  Antonia  afterwards 
e*d;  and  consequently  tliat  the  great  northern 
^twboq  ranning  towards  the  Damascus  gate  is 
it  Tyropoeon  valley,  and  that  the  valley  of  the 
Awaooms  was  a transverse  cut,  separating  the 
Ifl  Beietha  from  the  Acra  or  citadel  on  the  Temple 
bl  If  this  view  of  the  internal  topography  of 
th  city  be  panted,  the  remaining  hills  and  valleys 
into  their  places  easily  and  as  a matter  of 
ram.  The  citadel,  or  upper  market-place  of 
J'vph*,  was  the  modem  Zion,  or  the  dty  enclosed 
*kbn  the  old  wall  ; Acra  was  the  ancient  Zion, 

* tie  hill  on  which  the  Temple,  the  City  of  David, 
*-  S Acra,  and  Antonia,  stood.  Bezetna  was  the 
vdl-fefmed  hill  to  the  north  of  the  Temple.— VI. 
hjviatim. — There  is  no  point  in  which  the  ex- 
ecution in  which  Josephus  occasionally  indulges 

apparent  than  in  speaking  of  the  population 
<*  be  dty.  Still  the  assertions  that  three  millions 
***  collected  at  the  Passover ; that  a million  of 
perished  in  the  siege  ; that  100,000  escaped, 
ire  so  childish,  that  it  is  surprising  any  one 
ever  have  repeated  them.  Even  the  more 
cerate  calculation  of  Tacitus  of  600,000  inhabi- 
ts*, i>  tar  beyond  the  limits  of  probability.  The 
*"■  vitliin  the  old  walls  never  could  have  exceeded 
ISoacts.  Taking  the  mea  of  the  dty  enclosed  by 
two  old  walls  at  750,000  yaivls,  and  that  en- 
by  the  wall  of  Agrippa  at  1,500,000,  we 
■j’ i 2,250,000  for  the  whole.  Taking  the  popu- 
ti®  « the  old  city  at  the  probable  number  of  one 
pma  to  50  yards  we  have  15,000,  and  at  the 
'Jbwe  limit  of  30  yards  we  should  have  25,000 
■ttafctaats  for  the  old  city.  AikI  at  100  yards  to 
individual  in  the  new  city  about  15,000  more ; 
*tt  the  population  of  Jerusalem,  in  its  days  of 
Prosf*dty,  may  have  amounted  to  from 
W.000  to  45,000  souls,  but  could  hardly  ever 
.*  xtached  50,000  ; and  assuming  tliat  in  times 

* Estival  one-half  were  added  to  this  amount, 
»bch  is  an  extreme  estimate,  there  may  have  been 
*0,000  or  70,000  m the  city  when  Titus  came  up 

it-— VII.  jit  on. — It  cannot  be  disputed  tliat 
!rr  m the  time  of  Constantine  downwards  to  the 
p-aeot  day,  this  name  has  been  applied  to  the 


western  hill  on  which  the  city  of  Jerusalem  now 
stands,  and  in  fact  always  stood.  Notwithstanding 
this  it  seems  equally  certain  that  up  to  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  the  name  was 
applied  exclusively  to  the  eastern  hill,  or  that  ou 
which  the  Temple  stood.  From  the  passages  m 
2 Sam.  v.  7,  and  1 Chr.  xi.  5-8,  it  is  quite  clear 
that  Ziou  aud  the  city  of  David  were  identical,  for 
it  is  there  said,  “ David  took  the  castle  of  Zion, 
which  is  the  city  of  David.”  “ And  David  dwelt 
in  the  castle,  therefore  they  called  it  the  city  of 
David.  And  he  built  the  city  round  about,  even 
from  Millo  round  about,  and  Joab  repaired  the  rest 
of  the  city.”  There  are  numberless  passages  in 
which  Ziou  is  spoken  of  as  a Holy  place  in  such 
terms  as  are  never  applied  to  Jerusalem  and  which 
can  only  be  understood  as  applied  to  the  Holy 
Temple  Mount  (Ps.  ii.  6,  lxxxvii.  2,  &c.).  When 
from  the  Old  Test,  we  turn  to  the  Books  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, we  come  to  some  passages  written  by  persons 
who  certainly  were  acquainted  with  the  localities, 
which  seem  to  fix  the  site  of  Zion  with  a consider- 
able amount  of  certainty  (1  Macc.  iv.  37  and  60, 
vii.  33).— VIII. — Topography  of  the  Book  of  Ne- 
hemiah. — The  only  description  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Jerusalem  which  exists  in  the  Bible,  so  extensive 
in  form  as  to  enable  us  to  follow  it  as  a topo- 
graphical description,  is  that  found  in  the  Book  ot 
Nehemiah,  and  although  it  is  hardly  sufficiently 
distinct  to  enable  us  to  settle  all  the  moot  points,  it 
contains  such  valuable  iudications  that  it  is  well 
worthy  of  the  most  attentive  examination.  The 
easiest  way  to  arrive  at  any  correct  conclusion  re- 
garding it,  is  to  take  first  the  description  of  the 
Dedication  of  the  Walls  in  ch.  xii.  (31-40),  and 
drawing  such  a diagram  as  this,  we  easily  get  at 
the  main  features  of  the  old  wall  at  least.  If  from 
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Diagram  of  place*  mentioned  In  dedication  of  walla. 


this  wo  turn  to  the  third  chapter,  which  gives  a 
description  of  the  repairs  of  the  wall,  we  have  no 
difficulty  in  identifying  all  the  places  mentioned  in 
the  first  sixteen  verses,  with  those  enumerated  in 
the  12th  chapter.  The  first  16  verses  refer  to  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  remaining  16  to  those 
of  the  city  of  David.— IX.  Wafers  of  Jerusalem. 
— The  principal  source  of  water  supply  seems  to 
have  been  situated  to  the  north.  The  earliest  ais- 
tmet  mention  of  these  springs  is  in  2 Chr.  xxxii.  4, 
30  (comp.  Ecclus.  xlviii.  17).  Great  rock-cut 
reservoirs  have  been  found  under  the  Temple  area. 
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and  channels  connecting  them  with  the  fountain  of 
the  Virgin,  and  that  again  with  the  pool  of  Siloam  ; 
and  many  others  may  probably  yet  be  discovered. 
A considerable  portion  of  these  waters  was  at  one 
time  diverted  to  the  eastward  to  the  great  reservoir 
known  sometimes  as  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  which, 
from  the  curiously  elaborate  character  of  its 
hydraulic  mason  17,  must  always  have  been  in- 
tended as  a reservoir  of  water,  and  never  could 
have  been  the  ditch  of  a fortification.  It  seems, 
however,  that  in  very  ancient  times  this  northern 
supply  was  not  deemed  sufficient,  even  with  all 
these  precautions,  for  the  supply  of  the  city ; and 
consequently  huge  reservoirs  were  excavated 
from  the  rock,  at  a place  near  Etham,  now 
known  as  Solomon’s  pools,  and  the  water  brought 
from  them  by  a long  canal  which  enters  the  city 
above  Siloam.— X.  Site  of  Holy  Sepulchre. — As 
the  question  now  stands,  the  fixation  of  the  site 
depends  mainly  on  the  answers  that  may  be  given 
to  two  questions : — First,  did  Constantine  and  those 
who  acted  with  him  possess  sufficient  information 
to  enable  them  to  ascertain  exactly  the  precise 
localities  of  the  crucifixion  and  burial  of  Christ? 
Secondly,  is  the  present  church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre that  which  he  built,  or  does  it  stand  on  the 
same  spot?  In  the  first  place,  though  the  city  was 
destroyed  by  Titus,  and  the  Jews  were  at  one 
time  prohibited  from  approaching  it,  it  can  almost 
certainly  be  proved  that  there  were  Christians 
always  present  on  the  spot,  and  the  succession  of 
Christian  bishops  can  be  made  out  with  very  toler- 
able certainty  and  completeness ; so  that  it  is  more 
than  probable  they  would  retain  the  memory  of  the 
sacred  sites  in  unbroken  continuity  of  tradition. 
The  account  given  by  Eusebius  of  the  uncovering  of 
the  rock,  expresses  no  doubt  or  uncertainty  about 
the  matter.  It  is  minutely  descriptive  of  the  site 
of  the  building  now  known  as  the  Mosque  of  Omar, 
but  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  site  of  the  present 
church.  Of  the  buildings  which  Constantine  or  his 
mother,  Helena,  erected,  Mr.  Fcrgusson  maintains 
that  two  of  them  now  remain — the  one  the  Ana- 
stasis,  a circular  building  erected  over  the  tomb  it- 
self ; the  other  the  “ Golden  Gateway,”  which  was 
the  propylea  described  by  Eusebius  ns  leading  to 
the  atrium  of  the  basilica.  In  order  to  prove  these 
assertions,  there  are  three  classes  of  evidence  which 
may  be  appealed  to,  and  which  must  coincide,  or 
the  question  must  remain  still  in  doubt : — First,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  circumstances  of  the  locality 
should  accord  with  those  of  the  Bible  narrative. 
Secondly,  the  incidental  notices  furnished  by  those 
travellers  who  visited  Jerusalem  between  the  time 
of  Constantine  and  that  of  the  Crusades  must  be 
descriptive  of  these  localities ; and.  Thirdly,  the 
architectural  evidence  of  the  buildings  themselves 
must  be  that  of  the  age  to  which  they  are  assigned. 
Taking  the  last  first,  no  one  who  is  familiar  with 
the  gradation  of  styles  that  took  place  between  the 
time  of  Hadrian  and  that  of  Justinian  can  fail  to 
see  that  the  Golden  Gateway  and  Dome  of  the  Rock 
are  about  half-way  in  the  series,  and  are  in  fact 
buildings  which  must  have  been  erected  within  the 
century  in  which  Constantine  flourished.  With 
regard  to  the  Golden  Gateway,  which  is  practicallv 
unaltered,  this  is  undoubted.  Although  in  the 
outer  wall,  it  is  a festal,  not  a fortified  entrance, 
and  never  could  have  been  intended  as  a city  gate, 
but  must  have  led  to  some  sacred  or  palatial  "edifice. 
It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  suggest  what  that  could 
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have  been,  except  the  Basilica  described  by  Euse- 
bius. The  exterior  of  the  other  building  (the  Ana- 
stasis)  has  been  repaired  and  covered  with  coloured 
tiles  and  inscriptions  in  more  modern  times ; but 
the  interior  is  nearly  unaltered,  and  even  externally, 
wherever  this  coating  of  tiles  has  peeled  off,  the  old 
Roman  round  arch  appears  in  lieu  of  its  pointed 
substitute.  It  must  also  be  added  that  it  is  essen- 
tially a tomb-building,  similar  in  form  and  arrange- 
ment, as  it  is  in  detail,  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Emperor 
Constantine  at  Rome,  or  of  his  daughter  Constantin, 
outside  the  walls,  and  indeed  more  or  less  like  all 
the  tomb-buildings  of  that  age.  We  have  therefore 
the  pertinent  question,  which  still  remains  un- 
answered, What  tomb-like  building  did  Constantine 
or  any  one  in  his  age  erect  at  Jerusalem,  over  a 
mass  of  the  living  rock,  rising  eight  or  nine  feet 
above  the  bases  of  the  columns,  and  extending  over 
the  whole  central  area  of  the  church,  with  a snered 
cave  in  it,  unless  it  were  the  church  of  the  Holy 
Anastasis,  described  by  Eusebius?  Supposing  it 
were  possible  to  put  this  evidence  nside,  the  most 
plausible  suggestion  is  to  appeal  to  the  presumed 
historical  fact  that  it  was  built  by  Omar,  or  by  the 
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Moslems  at  all  events.  There  is,  however,  no  proof 
whatever  of  this  assumption.  What  Omar  did 
build  is  the  small  mosque  on  the  east  of  the  Aba. 
overhanging  the  southern  wall,  and  which  still 
beam  his  name;  and  no  Mohammedan  writer  of 
any  sort,  anterior  to  the  recovery  of  the  city 
from  the  Christians  by  Saladin,  ventures  to  assert 
that  his  countrymen  built  the  Dome  of  the  Rode. 
Irrefragable  as  this  evidence  appears  to  be,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  maiutain  it  otherwise 
than  by  assuming  that  Constantine  blindly  adopted 
a wrong  locality,  if  the  sites  now  assumed  to 
be  true  were  such  as  did  not  accord  with  the 
details  of  the  Bible  narratives  : fortunately,  how- 
ever, thev  agree  with  them  to  the  minutest  detail- 
To  understand  this  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  miud 
that  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion  the  thiid  wall, 
or  that  of  Agrippa,  did  not  exist,  but  was  com- 
menced twelve  years  afterwards : the  spot  where 
the  Dome  of  the  Rock  therefore  now  stands  was 
at  that  time  outside  the  walls,  and  open  to  the 
country.  It  was  also  a place  where  certainly  iombs 
did  exist.  The  Praetorium  where  Christ  was 
judged  was  most  probably  the  Antonia,  which  at 
that  time,  as  before  and  afterwards,  was  the  citadel 
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of  Jerusalem  and  the  residence  of  the  governors, 
and  the  Xystus  and  Council-house  were  certainly, 
as  shown  above,  in  this  neighbourhood.  Leaving 
these  localities  the  Saviour,  bearing  his  cross,  must 
certainly  have  gone  towards  the  country,  and  might 
well  meet  Simon  or  any  one  coming  towards  the 
city;  thus  every  detail  of  the  description  is  satisfied, 
and  none  offended  by  the  locality  now  assumed. 
The  third  class  of  evidence  is  from  its  nature  by 
no  means  so  clear,  but  there  is  nothing  whatever 
in  it  to  contradict,  and  a great  deal  that  directly 
confirms  the  above  statements.  Architecturally, 
there  is  literally  no  feature  and  no  detail  which 
would  induce  us  to  believe  that  any  part  of  the 
present  church  is  older  than  the  time  of  the  Cru- 
sades. The  only  things  about  it  of  more  ancient 
date  are  the  fragments  of  an  old  classical  cornice, 
which  are  worked  in  as  string  courses  with  the 
Gothic  details  of  the  external  facade,  and  singularly 
enough  this  cornice  is  identical  in  style  with,  and 
certainly  belongs  to  the  age  of,  the  Golden  Gate- 
way, and  Dome  of  the  Kock,  and  consequently  can 
scarcely  be  anything  else  than  a fragment  of  the 
old  basilica,  which  El  Hakeem  had  destroyed  in  the 
previous  century,  and  the  remains  of  which  must 
still  have  been  scattered  about  when  the  Crusaders 
arrived.  Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  remark- 
able than  the  different  ways  in  which  the  Crusaders 
treated  the  Dome  of  the  Kock  and  the  Mosque  El 
Aksa.  The  latter  they  always  called  the  “ Tern- 
plum  seu  palatium  Solomonis,”  and  treated  it  with 
the  contempt  always  applied  by  Christians  to  any- 
thing Jewish.  The  Mosque  was  turned  into  a 
stable,  the  buildings  into  dwellings  for  knights, 
who  took  the  title  of  Knights  Templars,  from  their 
residence  in  the  Temple.  But  the  Dome  of  the 
Rock  they  called  44  Templum  Domini.”— XI.  Re- 
buildituj  of  the  Temple  by  Julian. — Before  leaving 
the  subject,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  at- 
tempt of  Julian  the  Apostate  to  rebuild  the  Temple 
of  the  Jews.  Even  if  we  have  not  historical  evi- 
dence of  these  facts,  the  appearance  of  the  south 
wall  of  the  Haram  would  lend  us  to  expect  that 
something  of  the  sort  had  been  attempted  at  this 
period.  The  great  tunnel-like  vault  under  the 
Mosque  El  Aksa,  with  its  four-domed  vestibule,  is 
almost  certainly  part  of  the  temple  of  Herod,  and 
coeval  with  his  period  ; but  externally  to  this,  cer- 
tain architectural  decorations  have  been  added,  and 
that  so  slightly  that  daylight  can  be  perceived  be- 
tween the  old  walls  and  the  subsequent  decorations, 
except  at  the  points  of  attachment.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain,  approximately  at  least,  the  age  of 
these  adjuncts.  They  may  with  very  tolerable  cer- 
tainty l*  ascribed  to  the  age  of  Julian,  while,  from 
the  historical  accounts,  they  are  just  such  as  we 
should  expect  to  find  them.  The  principal  bearing 
of  Julian’s  attempt  on  the  topography  of  Jerusalem 
consists  in  the  fact  of  its  proving  not  only  that  the 
site  of  the  Jewish  temple  was  perfectly  well  known 
at  this  period  (a.D.  362),  but  that  the  spot  was 
then,  as  always,  held  accursed  by  the  Christinas, 
and  as  doomed  by  the  denunciation  of  Christ  Him- 
lelf  never  to  be  re-established ; and  this  conse- 
quently makes  it  as  absurd  to  suppose  that  the 
Aksa  is  a building  of  Justinian  as  that  the  Dome 
of  the  Rock  or  the  Golden  Gateway,  if  Christian 
boildings,  ever  stood  within  its  precincts.— XII. 
Church  of  Justinian. — Nearly  two  centuries  after 
the  attempt  of  Julian,  Justinian  erected  a church 
at  Jerusalem ; of  which,  fortunately,  we  have  so 
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full  and  detailed  an  account  in  the  works  of  Pro- 
copius that  we  can  have  little  difficulty  in  fixing 
its  site,  though  no  remains  (at  least  above  ground; 
exist  to  verify  our  conjectures.  Almost  all  topo- 
graphers have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Mosque  El  Aksa  is  the  identical  church  referred  to, 
but  the  architecture  of  that  building  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  refute  any  such  idea.  Notwithstanding 
this  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fixing  on  the  site  of 
this  church,  inasmuch  ns  the  vaults  that  fill  up  the 
south-eastern  angle  of  tire  Haram  area  are  almost 
certainly  of  the  age  of  Justinian,  and  are  just  such 
as  Procopius  describes ; so  that  if  it  were  situated 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  vaults,  all  the 
arguments  that  apply  to  the  Aksa  equally  apply  to 
this  situation.  But  whether  we  assume  the  Aksa, 
or  a church  outside  the  Temple,  on  these  vaults,  to 
have  been  the  Mary-church  of  Justinian,  how  comes 
it  that  Justinian  chose  this  remote  corner  of  the 
city,  and  so  difficult  a site,  for  the  erection  of  his 
church?  The  answer  seems  inevitable:  that  it  was 
because  in  those  times  the  Sepulchre  and  Golgotha 
were  here , and  not  on  the  sf>ot  to  which  the  Sepul- 
chre with  his  Mary-church  have  subsequently  been 
transferred.  Having  now  gone  through  the  main 
outlines  of  the  topography  of  Jerusalem,  in  so  far 
as  the  limits  of  this  article  would  admit,  or  as 
seems  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  the  subject, 
the  many  details  which  remain  will  be  given 
under  their  separate  titles,  as  TEMPLE,  Tomii, 
Palack,  &c. 

Jer’osha,  daughter  of  Zadok,  and  queen  of  Uzziah 
(2  K.  xv.  33). 

Jer  ushah.  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  1).  The  same  as  the 
preceding. 

Jesai  ah..  L Son  of  Hananiah,  brother  of  Pela- 
tiah,  and  grandson  of  Zerubbabei  (1  Chr.  iii.  21). 
—2.  A Benjamite  (Neh.  xi.  7). 

Jeshai'ah.  1.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Jeduthun 
(1  Chr.  xxv.  3,  15).— 2.  A Levite  in  the  reign  of 
David,  eldest  son  of  Rehabioh,  a descendant  of  Amrnm 
through  Moses  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  25).  [ISSHIAH.J— 
3.  The  son  of  Athaliah,  and  chief  of  the  house  of 
the  Bene  Elam  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii. 
7).  [Josias.]— 4.  A Menuite  who  returned  with 
Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  19). 

Jesh’anah,  a town  which,  with  its  dependent 
villages,  was  one  of  the  three  taken  from  Jeroboam 
by  Abijah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  19).  Its  site  has  not 
been  identified  in  modern  times,  save  by  Schwarz 
(158),  who  places  it  at  “Al-Snnim,  a village  two 
miles  W.  of  Bethel;”  but  it  is  not  marked  on  any 
map. 

Jesharelah,  son  of  Asaph,  and  head  of  the 
seventh  of  the  24  wards  into  which  the  musicians 
of  the  Levites  were  divided  (1  Chr.  xxv.  14). 
[Asarklah.1 

Jesheb'eab,  head  of  the  14th  course  of  priests 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  13).  [JEHOIARIB.] 

Jesh’er,  one  of  the  sons  of  Caleb  the 
son  of  Hezron  by  his  wife  Azubah  (1  Chr.  ii. 
18). 

Je&h'imon,  “ the  waste,”  a name  which  occurs 
in  Xum.  xxi.  20  and  xxiii.  28,  in  designating  the 
position  of  Pisgah  and  Peor:  both  described  ns 
“ facing  the  Jeshiraon.”  Perhaps  the  dreary,  bar- 
ren waste  of  hills  lying  immediately  on  the  west 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  But  it  is  not  safe  to  lay  much 
stress  on  the  Hebrew  sense  of  the  word.  The 
passages  in  which  it  is  first  mentioned  are  in- 
disputably of  very  ear  ly  date,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
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sible  that  it  in  an  arcliaic  name  found  and  adopted 
by  the  Israelites. 

Jeshisha'i,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Gadites 
•who  dwelt  in  Gilead  (1  Chr.  v.  14). 

Jeshohaiah,  a chief  of  the  Simeonites,  descended 
from  >shimei  (1  Chr.  iv.  36). 

Jeshua.  1.  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  (Neh.  viii. 
17).  [Joshua.]— 2.  A priest  in  the  reign  of 

David,  to  whom  the  ninth  course  fell  by  lot  (1 
Chr.  xxiv.  11).— 3.  One  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15).— 4.  £?on  of  Jehoza- 
dnk,  first  high-priest  of  the  third  series,  viz.,  of 
those  after  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  ancestor 
of  the  fourteen  high-priests  his  successors  down  to 
Joshua  or  Jason,  and  Onias  or  Menelaus,  inclusive. 
[High-priest.]  Jeshua,  like  his  contemporary 
Zerubbabel,  was  probably  bom  in  Babylon,  whither 
his  father  Jehozadak  had  been  taken  captive  while 
young  (1  Chr.  vi.  15,  A.  V.).  He  came  up  from 
Babylon  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  with  Zerubbabel, 
and  took  a leading  part  with  him  in  the  rebuilding  of 
the  Temple,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  com- 
monwealth. Besides  the  great  importance  of  Jeshua 
as  a historical  character,  from  the  critical  times  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  great  work  which  he  ac- 
complished, his  name  Jesus,  his  restoration  of  the 
Temple,  his  office  as  high-priest,  and  especially  the 
two  prophecies  concerning  him  in  Zccli.  iii.  and  vi. 
9-15,  point  him  out  as  an  eminent  type  of  Christ.— 
5.  Head'  of  a Levitical  house,  one  of  those  which 
returned  from  the  Babylonish  captivity,  and  took 
an  active  part  under  Zerubbabel,  Ezra,  and  Nehe- 
miah.  The  name  is  used  to  designate  either  the 
whole  family  or  the  successive  chiefs  of  it  (Ezr.  ii. 
40,  iii.  9;  Neh,  iii.  19,  viii.  7,  ix.  4.  5,  xii.  8,  &c.). 
—6.  A branch  of  the  family  of  Pahnth-Moab,  one 
of  the  chief  families,  probably,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(Neh.  x.  14,  vii.  11,  Sic. ; Ezr.  x.  30). 

Jeshua,  one  of  the  towns  re-inhabited  by 
the  people  of  Juduh  after  the  return  from 
captivity  (Neh.  xi.  26).  It  is  not  mentioned 
elsewhere. 

Jesh’u&h,  a priest  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  1 1 ),  the  same  as  Jeshua,  No.  2. 

Jesh'urun,  and  once  by  mistake  in  A.  V. 
Jesurun  (Is.  xliv.  2),  a symbolical  name  for 
Israel  in  Deut.  xxxii.  15,  xxxiii.  5,  26;  Is.  xliv.  2, 
for  which  various  etymologies  have  been  suggested. 
Of  its  application  to  Israel  there  seems  to  be  no 
division  of  opinion.  It  is  most  probably  derived 
from  a root  signifying  “ to  be  blessed.”  With  the 
intensive  termination  Jeshurun  would  then  denote 
Israel  as  supremely  happy  or  prosperous,  and  to 
this  signification  it  must  be  allowed  the  context  in 
Deut.  xxxii.  15  points.  Michaelis  considers  it  as 
a diminutive  of  Israel  yisreelun.  Such  too  was  the 
opinion  of  Grotius  and  Vitringa,  and  of  the  author 
of  the  Veneto-Greek  version,  who  renders  it 
'l<rpa.t\l<ricos ; but  for  this  there  is  not  the  smallest 
foundation. 

Jesi’ah.  1.  A Korhite,  one  of  the  mighty  men 
who  joined  David’s  standard  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii. 
G).— 2.  The  second  son  of  Uzziel,  the  son  of  Kohath 
(1  Chr.  xxiii.  20).  [Jeshiah.] 

Jesim  iel,  a bimeonite  chief  of  the  family  of 
Shimei  ( 1 Chr.  iv.  36). 

Jesse.  The  father  of  David.  He  was  the  son  of 
Oued,  who  again  was  the  fruit  of  the  union  ofBoaz 
and  the  Moabite&s  Ruth.  Nor  was  Kuth’s  the  only 
foreign  biood  that  ran  in  his  veins ; for  his  great- 
grandmother was  no  less  a person  than  Rahab  the 
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Canoanite,  of  Jericho  (Matt.  i.  5).  Jesse’s  genealogy 
is  twice  given  in  full  in  the  0.  T.,  viz.  Kuth  iv.  18-22, 
and  1 Chr.  ii.  5-12.  He  is  commonly  designated  as 
“ Jesse  the  Bethlehemite”  ( 1 Sam.  xvi.  1, 18).  So 
he  is  called  by  his  soq  David,  then  fresh  from  home 
(xvii.  58) ; but  his  full  title  is  “ the  Ephrathite 
of  Bethlehem  Judah”  (xvii.  12).  He  is  an  “old 
man”  when  we  first  meet  with  him  (l  Sam.  xvii. 
12),  with  eight  sons  (xvi.  10,  xvii.  12),  residing  at 
Bethlehem  (xvi.  4,  5.)  Jesse’s  wealth  seems  to 
have  consisted  of  a flock  of  sheep  and  goats,  which 
were  under  the  care  of  David  (xvi.  11,  xvii.  34, 
35).  When  David’s  rupture  with  Saul  had  finally 
driven  him  from  the  court,  and  he  was  in  the  cave 
of  Adullam,  “ his  brethren  and  all  his  father’s 
house”  joined  him  (xxii.  1).  Anxious  for  their 
safety,  he  took  his  father  and  his  mother  into  the 
country  of  Moab,  and  deposited  them  with  the  king, 
and  there  they  disappear  from  our  view  in  the  re- 
cords of  Scripture.  Who  the  wife  of  Jesse  was  we 
are  not  told.  His  eight  sons  will  be  found  dis- 
played under  David. 

Jes'sne,  a Levite,  the  same  as  Jeshua  (1  Esd.  v. 
26 : comp.  Ezr.  ii.  40). 

Je'su,  the  same  as  Jeshua  the  Levite,  the  father 
of  Jozabad  (1  Esd.  viii.  63  ; see  Ezr.  viii.  33),  also 
called  Jessue,  and  Jesus. 

Jes’ui,  the  son  of  Asher,  whose  descend  nuts  THE 
JESUlTES  were  numbered  in  the  plains  of  Moab  at 
the  Jordan  of  Jericho  (Num.  xxvi.  44).  He  is 
elsewhere  called  Isui  (Gen.  xlvi.  17)  and  Ishuai 
(1  Chr.  vii.  30). 

Jesuites,  the.  A family  of  the  tribe  of  Asber 
(Num.  xxvi.  44). 

Jes'unm.  [Jksiiuuun.] 

Jo  sus,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  Joshua  or 
Jeshua,  a contraction  of  Jehoshua,  that  is,  “help  of 
Jehovah"  or  “Saviour”  (Num.  xiii.  16).  [Jt> 
1I08HUA.]  1.  Joshua  the  priest,  the  son  of  Jebo- 

zadak  (1  Esd.  v.  5,  8,  24,  48,  56,  68,  70,  vi.  2, 
ix.  19  ; Ecclus.  xlix.  12).  Also  called  Jeshua. 
[Jeshua,  No.  4.]— 2.  Jeshua  the  Levite  (1  Esd. 
v.  58,  iv.  48).— 8.  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  (2  Esd. 
vii.  37;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  1;  1 Macc.  ii.  55;  Acts  vii. 
45;  Heb.  iv.  8).  [Joshua.] 

Jesus  the  Father  of  Sirach,  and  grandfather  ot 
the  following  (Ecclus.  prol.). 

Jesus  the  8on  of  Sirach  is  described  in  the  text 
of  Ecciesiasticus  (1.  27)  as  the  author  of  that  book, 
which  in  the  LXX.,  and  generally,  except  in  the 
Western  Church,  is  called  by  his  name  the  W isdom 
of  Jesus  the  Son  of  Sirach,  or  simply  the  Wisdom  of 
Sirach.  The  same  (•atsage  speaks  of  him  as  a native 
of  Jerusalem  (Ecclus.  1.  c.)  ; and  the  internal  cha- 
racter of  the  book  confirms  its  Palestinian  origin. 
Among  the  later  Jews  the  “ Son  of  Sirach  ’ was 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Ben  Sira  as  a writer 
of  proverbs. 

Je'sua,  called  Justus,  a Christian  who  was  with 
St.  Paul  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  11). 

Jesus  Christ.  The  name  Jesus  signifies  Saviour. 
The  name  of  Christ  signifies  Anointed.  PricsU 
were  auointed  among  the  Jews,  as  their  inaugura- 
tion to  their  office  (1  Chr.  xvi.  22;  Ps.  cy.  lo/t 
and  kings  also  (2  Macc.  i.  24 ; Ecclus.  xlvi,  19)* 
i In  the  New  Testament  the  name  Christ  i*  ** 
equivalent  to  Messiah  (John  i.  41),  the  name  given 
to  the  long  promised  Prophet  and  King  whom  the 
; Jews  had  been  taught  by  their  prophets  to  expert 
(Acts  xix.  4 ; Matt.  xi.  3).  The  u»e  of  this  na®** 
as  applied  to  the  Lord,  has  always  a reference 
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the  promises  of  the  Prophets.  The  name  of  Jesus 
it  the  proper  name  of  our  Lord,  and  that  of  Christ 
it  added  to  identify  Him  with  the  promised  Messiah. 
The  Life,  the  Person,  and  the  Work  of  our  Lord 
an-i  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  occupy  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament.  Of  this  threefold  subject  the  pre- 
sent article  includes  the  first  part,  namely,  the  Life 
and  Teaching.  According  to  the  received  chrono- 
logy. which  is  in  fact  that  of  Dionysius  Exiguus  in 
the  6th  centurv,  the  Birth  of  Christ  occurred  in  the 
rear  of  Rome  754  ; but  from  other  considerations 
it  is  probable  that  the  Nativity  took  place  some  time 
before  the  month  of  April  750,  and  if  it  happened 
only  a few  months  before  Herod’s  death,  then  its 
date  would  be  four  years  earlier  than  the  Dionysian 
reckoning.  The  salutation  addressed  by  the  Angel 
to  Mary  His  mother,  “ Hail ! Thou  that  art  highly 
favoured,’*  was  the  prelude  to  a new  act  of  divine 
creation.  Mary  received  the  announcement  of  a 
miracle,  the  full  import  of  which  she  could  not 
have  understood,  with  the  submission  of  one  who 
knew  that  the  message  came  from  God;  and  the 
Angel  departed  from  her.  The  prophet  Micah  had 
foretold  (v.  2)  that  the  future  king  should  be  bom 
in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea,  the  place  where  the  house  of 
Lkivid  had  its  origin ; but  Mary  dwelt  in  Nazareth. 
Augustus,  however,  had  ordered  a general  census 
of  the  Roman  empire.  From  the  well-known  and 
much -canvassed  passage  of  St.  Luke  (ii.  2)  it  ap- 
pears that  the  taxing  was  not  completed  till  the 
time  of  Quirinus  (Cyrenius),  some  years  later ; and 
bow  far  it  was  carried  now,  cannot  be  determined : 
all  that  we  learn  is  that  it  brought  Joseph,  who 
was  of  the  house  of  David,  from  his  home  to  Beth- 
lehem, where  the  Lord  was  bom.  As  there  was 
do  room  in  the  inn,  a manger  was  the  cradle  in 
which  Christ  the  Lord  was  laid.  But  signs  were 
not  wanting  of  the  greatness  of  the  event  that 
seemed  so  unimportant.  Lowly  shepherds  were 
the  witnesses  of  the  wonder  that  accompanied  the 
lowly  Saviour’s  birth;  an  angel  proclaimed  to  them 
“good  tidings  of  great  joy ;”  and  then  the  exceeding 
joy  that  was  in  heaven  amongst  the  angels  about 
this  mystery  of  love  broke  through  the  silence  of 
night  wjth  the  words,  “ Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  towards  men  ” (Luke 
ii.  8-20).  The  child  Jesus  is  circumcised  in  due 
time,  is  brought  to  the  Temple,  and  the  mother 
makes  the  offering  for  her  purification.  Simeon 
and  Anna,  taught  from  God  that  the  object  of  their  [ 
<arne»t  longings  was  before  them,  prophesied  of  His 
divine  work:  the  one  rejoicing  that  his  eyes  had 
seen  the  salvation  of  God,  and  the  other  speaking 
of  Him  “ to  all  that  looked  for  redemption  in  Jeru- 
salem" (Luke  ii.  28-38).  Thus  recognised  amongst 
Hi*  own  jwopie,  the  Saviour  was  not  without  wit- 
ness amongst  the  heathen.  **  Wise  men  from  the  1 
Ea&t” — that  is,  Persian  magi  of  the  Zend  religion,  1 
in  which  the  idea  of  a Zoziosh  or  Redeemer  was 
dearly  known — guided  miraculously  by  a star  or 
meteor  created  for  the  purpose,  came  and  sought 
out  the  .Saviour  to  pay  him  homage.  A little  child  1 
made  the  great  Herod  quake  upon  his  throne, 
"hen  he  knew  that  the  magi  were  come  to  hail 
their  King  and  Lord,  and  did  not  stop  at  his  palace, 
but  pissed  on  to  a humbler  roof,  and  when  he  found 
that  they  would  not  return  to  betray  this  child  to 
him,  he  put  to  death  all  the  children  in  Bethlehem 
that  were  under  two  years  old.  The  crime  was 
^eat;  but  the  number  of  the  victims,  in  a little' 
place  like  Bethlehem,  was  small  enough  to  escape 


special  record  amongst  the  wicked  acts  of  Herod 
from  Josephus  and  other  historians,  as  it  had  no 
political  interest.  Joseph,  warned  by  a dream,  flees 
to  Egypt  with  the  young  child,  beyond  the  reach 
of  Herod’s  arm.  After  the  death  of  Herod,  in  less 
than  a year,  Jesus  returned  with  his  parents  to 
their  own  land,  and  went  to  Nazareth,  where  they 
abode.  Except  as  to  one  event,  the  Evangelists 
are  silent  upon  the  succeeding  years  of  our  Lord's 
life  down  to  the  commencement  of  His  ministry. 
When  He  was  twelve  years  old  He  was  found  in 
the  Temple,  hearing  the  doctors  and  asking  them 
questions  (Luke  ii.  40-52).  We  are  shown  this 
one  fact  that  we  may  know  that  at  the  time  when 
the  Jews  considered  childhood  to  be  passing  into 
youth,  Jesus  was  already  aware  of  His  mission, 
and  consciously  preparing  for  it,  although  years 
passed  before  its  actual  commencement.  Thirty 
years  had  elapsed  from  the  birth  of  our  Lord  to  the 
opening  of  His  ministry.  In  that  time  great  changes 
had  come  over  the  chosen  people.  Herod  the  Great 
had  united  under  him  almost  all  the  original  king- 
dom of  David ; after  the  death  of  that  prince  it  was 
dismembered  for  ever.  It  was  in  the  fifteenth  year 
of  Tiberius  the  Emperor,  reckoning  from  his  joint 
rule  with  Augustus  (Jan.  u.C.  765),  and  not  from 
his  sole  rule  (Aug.  u.C.  767),  that  John  the  Bap- 
tist began  to  teach.  He  was  the  last  representative 
of  the  prophets  of  the  old  covenant ; and  his  work 
was  twofold — to  enforce  repentance  and  the  terrors 
of  the  old  law,  and  to  revive  the  almost  forgotten 
expectation  of  the  Messiah  (Matt.  iii.  1-10  ; Mark  i. 
1-8  ; Luke  iii.  1-18).  The  career  of  John  seems  to 
have  been  very  short.  Jesus  came  to  Jordan  with 
the  rest  to  receive  baptism  at  John’s  hands : first, 
in  order  that  the  sacrament  by  which  all  were 
hereafter  to  be  admitted  into  His  kingdom  might 
not  want  His  example  to  justify  its  use  (Matt.  iii. 
15)  ; next,  that  John  might  have  an  assurance  that 
his  course  as  the  herald  of  Christ  was  now  com- 
pleted by  His  appearance  (John  i.  33) ; and  last, 
that  some  public  token  might  be  given  that  He  was 
indeed  the  Anointed  of  God  (Heb.  v.  5).  Immedi- 
ately after  this  inauguration  of  His  ministry  Jesus 
was  led  up  of  the  Spirit  into  the  wilderness  to  be 
tempted  of  the  devil  (Matt.  iv.  1-11 ; Mark  i.  12, 
13;  Luke  iv.  1-13).  As  the  baptism  of  our  Lord 
cannot  have  been  for  Him  the  token  of  repentanoc 
and  intended  reformation  which  it  was  for  sinful 
men,  so  does  our  Lord’s  sinlessness  affect  the  nature 
of  His  temptation ; for  it  was  the  trial  of  One  Who 
could  not  possibly  have  fallen.  The  three  tempta- 
tions are  addressed  to  the  three  forms  in  which  the 
disease  of  sin  makes  its  appearance  on  the  soul — to 
the  solace  of  sense,  and  the  love  of  praise,  and  the 
desire  of  gain  (1  John  ii.  16).  But  there  is  one 
element  common  to  them  all — they  are  attempts  to 
call  up  a wilful  and  wayward  spirit  iu  contrast  to  a 
patient  self-denying  one.  Deserting  for  a time  the 
historical  order,  we  shall  find  that  the  records  of 
tills  first  portion  of  His  ministry,  from  the  tempta- 
tion to  the  transfiguration,  consist  mainly — ( 1 ) of 
miracles,  which  prove  His  divine  commission  ; (2) 
of  discourses  and  parables  on  the  doctrine  of  “ the 
kingdom  of  heaven ;”  (3)  of  incidents  showing  the 
behaviour  of  various  persons  when  brought  into 
contact  with  our  Lord.— 1.  The  Miracles. — -The 
expectation  that  Messiah  would  work  miracles  ex- 
isted amongst  the  people,  and  was  founded  on  the 
language  of  prophecy.  Our  Lord’s  miracles  are 
described  in  the  New  Testament  by  several  names : 
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they  are  signs,  wonders,  works  (most  frequently 
in  St.  John),  and  mighty  works,  according  to 
the  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  regarded. 
They  are  indeed  astonishing  works,  wrought  as 
signs  of  the  might  and  presence  of  God  ; and  they 
are  powers  or  mighty  works  because  they  are  such 
as  no  power  short  of  the  divine  could  have  effected. 
But  if  the  object  had  been  merely  to  work  wonders, 
without  any  other  aim  than  to  astonish  the  minds 
of  the  witnesses,  the  miracles  of  our  Lord  would 
not  have  been  the  best  means  of  producing  the 
effect,  since  many  of  them  were  wrought  for  the 
good  of  obscure  people,  before  witnesses  chiefly  of 
the  humble  and  uneducated  class,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  ordinary  life  of  our  Lord,  which  lay  not 
amongst  those  who  made  it  their  special  business 
to  inquire  into  the  claims  of  a prophet.  The  mira- 
cles of  our  Lord  were  to  be  not  wonders  merely,  but 
signs  ; and  not  merely  signs  of  preternatural  power, 
but  of  the  scope  and  character  of  His  ministry,  and 
of  the  divine  nature  of  His  Person.  This  will  be 
evident  from  an  examination  of  those  which  are 
more  particularly  described  in  the  Gospels.  There 
are  about  seventeen  recorded  cases  of  the  cure  of 
bodily  sickness,  including  fever,  leprosy,  palsy,  in- 
veteiate  weakness,  the  mnimcd  limb,  the  issue  of 
blood  of  twelve  years’  standing,  dropsy,  blindness, 
deafness,  and  dumbness  (John  iv.  47  ; Matt.  viii. 
2,  14,  ix.  2 ; John  v.  5;  Matt.  xii.  10,  viii.  5,  ix. 
20,  27  ; Mark  viii.  22  ; John  ix.  1 ; Luke  xiii.  10, 
xvii.  11,  xviii.  35,  xxii.  51).  Most  of  the  miracles 
pertain  to  one  class : they  brought  help  to  the  suf- 
fering or  sorrowing,  and  proclaimed  what  love  the 
Man  that  did  them  bore  towards  the  children  of 
men.  There  is  another  class,  showing  a complete 
control  over  the  powers  of  nature : fust  by  acts  of 
creative  power ; secondly  by  setting  aside  natural 
laws  and  conditions.  lu  a third  class  of  these 
miracles  we  find  our  Lord  overawing  the  wills  of 
men;  as  when  He  twice  cleared  the  Temple  of  the 
traders  (John  ii.  13;  Matt.  xxi.  12);  and  when 
His  look  staggered  the  officers  that  came  to  take 
Him  (John  xviii.  6).  And  in  a fourth  subdivision 
will  stand  one  miracle  only,  where  His  power  was 
used  for  destruction — the  case  of  the  barren  fig- 
tree  (Matt.  xxi.  18).  Cn  reviewing  all  the  re- 
corded miracles,  we  see  at  once  thnt  they  arc  signs 
of  the  nnture  of  Christ’s  Person  and  mission.  They 
show  how  active  and  unwearied  was  His  love: 
they  also  show  the  diversity  of  its  operation.  The 
miracles  were  intended  to  attract  the  witnesses  of 
them  to  become  followers  of  Jesus  and  members  of 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  They  have  then  two  pur- 
poses, the  proximate  and  subordinate  purpose  of 
doing  a work  of  love  to  them  that  need  it,  and  the 
higher  purpose  of  revealing  Christ  in  His  own 
Person  and  nature  as  the  bon  of  God  and  Saviour 
of  men.— 2.  The  Parables. — Nearly  fifty  patables 
are  preserved  in  the  Gospels,  and  they  are  only 
selected  from  a larger  number  (Mark  iv.  33).  In 
the  parable  some  story  of  ordinary  doings  is  made 
to  convey  a spiritual  meaning,  beyond  what  the 
narrative  itself  contains.  In  reference  to  this  kind 
of  teaching,  some  have  hastily  concluded  from  our 
Lord’s  words  (Luke  viii.  10)  that  the  parable  was 
employed  to  conceal  knowledge  from  those  who 
were  not  susceptible  of  it,  and  that  this  was  its 
chief  purpose.  But  it  was  chosen  not  for  this 
negative  object,  but  for  its  positive  advantages  in 
the  instruction  of  the  disciples.  If  there  was  any 
mode  of  teaching  better  suited  than  another  to  the 
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purpose  of  preserving  truths  for  the  memory  that 
were  not  accepted  by  the  heart,  that  mode  would 
be  the  best  suited  to  their  peculiar  position. 
Eastern  teachers  have  made  this  mode  of  iastruc- 
tion  familiar;  the  originality  of  the  parables  lay 
not  in  the  method  of  teaching  by  stories,  but  in  the 
profound  and  new  truths  which  the  stories  taught 
so  aptly.  Besides  the  parables,  the  more  direct 
teaching  of  our  Lord  is  conveyed  in  many  dis- 
courses dispeised  through  the  Gospels,  of  which 
three  may  be  here  selected  as  examples:  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  (Matt,  v.-vii.),  the  discourse  after 
the  feeding  of  the  five  thousand  (John  vi.  22-65), 
and  the  final  discourse  and  prayer  which  preceded 
the  Passion  (John  xiv.-xvii.).  Notwithstanding 
the  endeavour  to  establish  that  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  of  St.  Matthew  is  different  from  the  Sermon 
on  the  Plain  of  St.  Luke,  the  evidence  for  their 
being  one  aud  the  same  discourse  greatly  preponde- 
rates. If  so,  then  its  historical  position  must  be 
fixed  from  St  Luke:  and  its  earlier  place  in  St. 
Matthew’s  Gospel  must  be  owing  to  the  Evan- 
gelist’s wish  to  commence  the  accouut  of  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  with  a summary  of  His  teaching. 
From  Luke  we  learn  that  Jesus  had  gone  up  into  a 
mountain  to  pray,  that  on  the  morning  following 
He  made  up  the  number  of  His  twelve  Apostles, 
and  solemnly  appointed  them  ; and  then  descending 
He  stood  upon  a level  place  (Luke  vi.  17),  not 
necessarily  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  but 
where  the  multitude  could  stand  round  nud  hear; 
and  there  He  taught  them  in  a solemn  address  the 
laws  and  constitution  of  His  new  kingdom,  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  The  differences  between  the 
reports  of  the  two  Evangelists  are  many.  In  the 
former  Gospel  the  sermon  occupies  one  hundred 
and  seven  verses ; in  the  latter,  thirty.  The  longer 
report  includes  the  exposition  of  the  relntion  of  the 
Gospel  to  the  Law : it  also  draws  together,  as  we 
have  seen,  some  passages  which  St.  Luke  reports 
elsewhere  and  in  another  connexion ; and  where  the 
two  contain  the  same  matter,  that  of  St.  Luke  is 
somewhat  more  compressed.  But  in  taking  account 
of  this,  the  purpose  of  St.  Matthew  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind : the  morality  of  the  Gospel  is  to  be  folly 
set  forth  at  the  beginning  of  our  Lord’s  ministry, 
and  especially  in  its  bearing  on  the  Law  as  usually 
leceived  by  the  Jews,  for  whose  use  especially  this 
Gospel  was  designed.  And  when  this  discourse  is 
compared  with  the  later  examples  to  which  we  shall 
presently  refer,  the  fact  comes  out  more  distinctly, 
that  we  have  here  the  Code  of  the  Christian  Law- 
giver, rather  than  the  whole  Gospel.  The  next 
example  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  must  be  taken 
from  a later  epoch  in  His  ministry.  It  is  probable 
that  the  great  discourse  in  John  vi.  took  place 
about  the  time  of  the  Transfiguration.  The  effect  of 
His  personal  work  on  the  disciples  now  ltecome<  the 
prominent  subject.  He  had  taught  them  that  He  was 
the  Christ,  and  had  given  them  His  law,  wider  and 
deeper  for  than  that  of  Moses.  But  the  objection  to 
every  law  applies  more  strongly  the  purer  and  higher 
the  law  is ; and  “ how  to  perform  that  which  1 will  ” 
is  a question  that  grows  more  difficult  to  answer 
as  the  standard  of  obedience  is  raised.  It  is  that 
question  which  our  Lord  proceeds  to  answer  here. 
The  Redeemer  alludes  to  His  death,  to  the  boly 
which  shall  suffer  ou  the  Cross,  and  to  the  blood 
which  shall  be  poured  out.  This  great  sacrifice  is 
not  only  to  be  looked  on,  but  to  be  believed;  and 
not  only  believed,  but  appropriated  to  the  believer, 
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to  become  part  of  his  very  heart  and  life.  Faith, 
here  as  elsewhere,  is  the  means  of  apprehending  it : 
but  when  it  is  once  laid  hold  of,  it  will  be  as  much 
a part  of  the  believer  as  the  food  that  nourishes  tire 
body  becomes  incorporated  with  the  body.  Many 
ot*  the  disciples  went  back  and  walked  no  more  with 
Jesus,  because  their  conviction  that  He  was  the 
llessiah  had  no  real  foundation.  The  rest  remained 
with  Him  for  the  reason  so  beautifully  expressed  by 
Peter:  44  Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go?  Thou  hast 
the  words  of  eternal  life.  And  we  believe  surd  are 
sore  that  Thou  ait  that  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living 
God”  (John  vi.  68,  69).  The  third  example  of  our 
Lord’s  discourses  which  may  be  selected  is  that 
which  closes  His  ministry.  This  great  discourse, 
recorded  only  by  St.  John,  extends  from  the  thir- 
teenth to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  chapter.  It 
hardly  admits  of  analysis.  It  announces  the  Sa- 
viour's departure  in  the  fulfilment  of  His  mission ; 
it  imposes  the  new  commandment  on  the  dis- 
ciples of  a special  love  towards  each  other  which 
should  be  the  outward  token  to  the  world  of  their 
Christian  profession  ; it  consoles  them  with  the  pro- 
mise of  the  Comforter  who  should  be  to  them  instead 
of  the  Saviour  ; it  tells  them  all  that  He  should  do 
for  them,  teaching  them,  reminding  them,  reprov- 
ing the  world  and  guiding  the  disciples  into  all 
truth.  It  offers  them,  instead  of  the  bodily  pre- 
sence of  their  beloved  Master,  free  access  to  the 
throne  of  His  Father,  and  spiritual  blessings  such 
u they  had  not  known  before.  Finally,  it  culmin- 
ate* in  that  sublime  prayer  (ch.  xvii.)  by  which 
the  High-priest  as  it  were  consecrates  Himself  the 
victim.  These  three  discourses  are  examples  of  the 
Saviour’s  teaching— of  its  progressive  character  from 
the  opening  of  His  ministry  to  the  close.—  The 
some  of  the  Lord's  ministry. — As  to  the  scene  of 
the  ministry  of  Christ,  no  less  .than  as  to  its  dura- 
tion. the  three  Evangelists  seem  at  first  sight  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  fourth.  Matthew,  Mark,  and 
Luke  record  only  our  Lord’s  domgs  in  Galilee ; if 
we  put  aside  a few  days  before  the  Passion,  we  find 
that  they  never  mention  His  visiting  Jerusalem. 
John,  on  the  other  hand,  whilst  he  records  some 
in  Galilee,  devotes  the  chief  part  of  his  Gospel 
to  the  transactions  in  Judaea.  But  when  the  sup- 
plemental character  of  John’s  Gospel  is  borne  in 
mind  there  is  little  difficulty  in  explaining  this. 
The  three  Evangelists  do  not  profess  to  give  a chro- 
°ology  of  the  ministry,  but  rather  a picture  of  it: 
notes  of  time  arc  not  frequent  in  their  narrative. 
And  as  they  chiefly  confined  themselves  to  Galilee, 
where  the  Redeemer’s  chief  acts  were  done,  they 
®'ght  naturally  omit  to  mention  the  feasts,  which 
king  passed  by  our  Lord  at  Jerusalem,  added  no- 
thing to  the  materials  for  His  Galilean  ministry.— 
^'■oration  of  the  ministry. — It  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine exactly  from  the  Gospels  the  number  of 
years  during  which  the  Redeemer  exercised  His 
ministry  before  the  Passion : but  the  doubt  lies  be- 
tween two  and  three.  The  data  are  to  be  drawn 
trom  St.  John.  This  Evangelist  mentions  six  feasts, 
five  of  which  Jesus  was  present ; the  Passover 
that  followed  His  baptism  (ii.  13);  “ a feast  of 
the  Jews”  (v.  1),  a Passover  during  which  Jesus 
remained  in  Galilee  (vi.  4) ; the  feastofTabemacles 
to  which  the  Lord  went  up  privately  (vii.  2) ; the 
least  of  Dedication  \X.  22);  and  lastly  the  feast  of 
Passover,  at  which  he  suffered  (xii.  xiii.).  There 
am  certainly  three  Passovers,  and  it  is  possible  that 
* a feast  ” (r.  1 ) may  be  a fourth.  Upon  this  pos- 
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sibility  the  question  turns.  But  if  this  feast  is  not 
a Passover,  then  no  Passover  is  mentioned  by  John 
between  the  first  (ii.  13),  and  that  which  is  spoken 
of  in  the  sixth  chapter  ; and  the  time  between  those 
tw’o  must  be  assumed  to  be  a single  year  only.  Now, 
although  the  record  of  John  of  this  period  contains 
but  few  facts,  yet  when  all  the  Evangelists  are  com 
pared,  the  amount  of  labour  compressed  into  this 
single  year  would  be  too  much  for  its  compass.  It 
is,  to  say  the  least,  easier  to  suppose  that  the 
44  feast  ” (John  v.  1 ) was  a Passover,  dividing  the 
time  into  two,  and  throwing  two  of  these  circuits 
into  the  second  year  of  the  ministry.  Upon  the 
whole,  though  there  is  nothing  that  amounts  to 
proof,  it  is  probable  that  there  were  four  Passovers, 
and  consequently  that  our  Lord’s  ministry  lasted 
somewhat  more  than  three  years,  the  “ beginning  of 
miracles  ” (John  ii.)  having  been  wrought  before 
the  first  passover.  The  year  of  the  first  of  these 
Passovers  was  U.C.  780,  and  the  Baptism  of  our 
Lord  took  place  either  in  the  beginning  of  that  year 
or  the  end  of  the  year  preceding.  Our  Lord  has 
now  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  temptation,  and 
His  ministry  is  begun.  At  Bethabara,  to  which 
He  returns,  disciples  begin  to  be  drawn  towards 
Him ; Andrew*  and  another,  probably  John,  the 
sole  narrator  of  the  fact,  see  Jesus,  and  hear  the 
Baptist’s  testimony  concerning  Him.  Andrew  brings 
Simon  Peter  to  see  Him  also ; and  he  receives  from 
the  laird  the  name  of  Cephas.  Then  Philip  and 
Nathanael  are  brought  into  contact  with  our  Lord. 
The  two  disciples  last  named  saw  Him  ns  He  was 
about  to  set  out  for  Galilee,  on  the  third  day  of  His 
sojourn  at  Bethabara.  The  third  day  after  this 
interview  Jesus  is  at  Cana  in  Galilee,  and  works 
His  first  miracle,  by  making  the  water  wine  (John 
i.  29,  35,  43  ; ii.  1).  He  now  betakes  Himself  to 
Capernaum,  and  after  a sojourn  there  of  “ not  many 
days,”  sets  out  for  Jerusalem  to  the  Passover,  which 
was  to  be  the  beginning  of  HU  ministry  in  Judaea 
(John  ii.  12,  13).  The  cleansing  of  the  Temple  is 
associated  by  St.  John  with  this  first  Passover  (ii. 
12-22),  and  a similar  cleansing  is  assigned  to  the 
last  Passover  by  the  other  Evangelists.  These  two 
cannot  be  confounded  without  throwing  discredit  on 
the  historical  character  of  one  narrative  or  the  other ; 
the  notes  of  time  are  too  precise.  The  expulsion  of 
the  traders  was  not  likely  to  produce  a permanent 
effect,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  Jesus  found 
the  tumult  and  the  traffic  defiling  the  court  of  the 
Temple  as  they  had  done  when  He  visited  it  before. 
The  visit  of  Nicodemus  to  Jesus  took  place  about 
thU  first  passover.  It  implies  that  our  Lord  had 
done  more  at  Jerusalem  than  U recorded  of  Him 
even  by  John:  since  we  have  here  a Master  of 
Israel  (John  iii.  10),  a member  of  the  Sanhedrim 
(John  vii.  50)  expressing  his  belief  in  Him,  although 
too  timid  at  this  time  to  make  an  open  profession. 
The  object  of  the  visit,  though  not  directly  stated, 
is  still  clear:  he  was  one  of  the  better  Pharisees, 
who  were  expecting  the  kingdom  of  Messiah,  and 
having  seen  the  miracles  that  Jesus  did,  he  came  to 
enquire  more  fully  about  these  signs  of  its  approach. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  this  discourse  contains 
the  whole  Gospel  in  epitome.  After  a sojourn  at 
Jerusalem  of  uncertain  duration,  Jesus  went  to  the 
Jordan  with  His  disciples;  and  they  there  baptized 
in  His  name.  The  Baptist  was  now  at  Aenon  near 
Salim;  and  the  jealousy  of  his  disciples  against  Jesus 
drew  from  John  an  avowal  of  his  position,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  humility  (John  iii.  27-30).  How 
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long  this  sojourn  in  Judaea  lasted  is  uncertain.  But 
in  cider  to  reconcile  John  iv.  1 with  Matt,  iv.  12, 
we  must  suppose  that  it  was  much  longer  than  the 
“twenty-six  or  twenty-seven”  days,  to  which  Mr. 
Greswell  would  limit  it.  In  the  way  to  Galilee 
Jesus  passed  by  the  shortest  route,  through  Samaria. 
In  the  time  of  our  Lord  the  Samaritans  were  hated 
by  the  Jews  even  more  than  if  they  had  been  Gen- 
tiles. Yet  even  in  Samaria  were  souls  to  be  saved  ; 
and  Jesus  would  not  shake  off  even  that  dust  from 
His  feet.  He  eame  in  His  journey  to  Sichem, 
which  the  Jews  iu  mockery  had  changed  to  Sychnr. 
Wearied  and  athirst  He  sat  on  the  side  of  Jacob’s 
well.  A woman  from  the  neighbouring  town  came 
to  draw  from  the  well,  and  was  astonished  that  a 
Jew  should  address  her  as  a neighbour,  with  a 
request  for  water.  The  conversation  that  ensued 
might  be  taken  for  an  example  of  the  mode  in 
which  Christ  leads  to  Himself  the  souls  of  men. 
In  this  remarkable  dialogue  are  many  things  to 
ponder  over.  The  living  water  which  Christ  would 
give ; the  announcement  of  a change  in  the  wor- 
ship of  Jew  and  Samaritan ; lastly,  the  confession 
that  He  who  speaks  is  truly  the  Messiah,  are  all 
noteworthy.  Jesus  now  returned  to  Galilee,  and 
came  to  Nazareth,  His  own  city.  In  the  Synagogue 
He  expounded  to  the  people  a passage  from  Isaiah 
(lxi.  1),  telling  them  that  its  fulfilment  was  now 
at  hand  in  His  person.  The  same  truth  that  had 
filled  the  Samaritans  with  gratitude,  wrought  up 
to  fury  the  men  of  Nazareth,  who  would  have  de- 
stroyed Him  if  He  had  not  escaped  out  of  their 
hands  (Luke  iv.  16-30).  He  came  now  to  Caper- 
naum. On  his  way  hither,  when  He  had  reached 
Cana,  He  healed  the  son  of  one  of  the  courtiers  of 
Herod  Antipns  (John  iv.  46-54),  who  “ himself  be- 
lieved, and  his  whole  house.”  This  was  the  second 
Galilean  miracle.  At  Capernaum  He  wrought  many 
miracles  for  them  that  needed.  Here  two  disciples 
who  had  known  him  before,  namely,  Simon  Peter 
and  Andrew,  were  called  from  their  fishing  to  be- 
come “ fishers  of  men  ” (Matt.  iv.  19),  and  the  two 
sons  of  Zebedee  received  the  same  summons.  After 
healing  on  the  Sabbath  a demoniac  in  the  Syna- 
gogue, a miracle  which  was  witnessed  by  many, 
and  was  made  known  everywhere.  He  returned  the 
same  day  to  Simon’s  house,  and  healed  the  mother- 
in-law  of  Simon,  who  was  sick  of  a fever.  At  sun- 
set, the  multitude,  now  fully  aroused  by  what  they 
had  heard,  brought  their  6ick  to  Simon’s  door  to 
get  them  healed.  He  did  not  refuse  His  succour, 
and  healed  them  all  (Mark  i.  29-34).  He  now,  after 
showering  down  on  Capernaum  so  many  cures, 
turned  His  thoughts  to  the  rest  of  Galilee,  where 
other  “ lost  sheep  ” were  scattered : — “ Let  us  go 
into  the  next  towns  that  I may  preach  there  also, 
for  therefore  came  I forth”  (Mark  i.  38).  The 
journey  through  Galilee,  on  which  He  now  entered, 
must  have  been  a general  circuit  of  that  country.— 
Second  year  of  the  ministry. — Jesus  went  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  “ a feast  of  the  Jews,”  which  was 
robably  the  Passover.  At  the  pool  Bethesda 
= house  of  mercy),  which  was  near  the  sheep-gate 
(Neh.  iii.  1)  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Temple, 
Jesus  saw  many  infirm  persons  waiting  their  turn 
for  the  healing  virtues  of  the  water  (John  v.  1-18). 
Among  them  was  a man  who  had  an  infirmity 
thirty-eight  years:  Jesus  made  him  whole  by  a 
word,  bidding  him  take  up  his  bed  and  walk.  The 
miracle  was  done  on  the  Sabbath ; and  the  Jews, 
who  acted  against  Jesus  rebuked  the  man  for  car- 
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rying  his  bed.  It  was  a labour,  and  as  such  fot- 
bidden  (Jer.  xvii.  21).  In  our  Lord’s  justification 
of  Himself,  “ My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and  I 
work”  (John  v.  17),  there  is  an  unequivocal  claim 
to  the  divine  nature.  Another  discussion  about  the 
Sabbath  arose  from  the  disciples  plucking  the  ears 
of  corn  as  they  went  through  the  fields  (Matt.  xii. 
1-8).  The  time  of  this  is  somewhat  uncertain ; 
some  would  place  it  a year  later,  just  after  the  thiid 
Passover:  but  its  place  is  much  more  probably 
here.  Our  Lord  quotes  cases  where  the  law  is 
superseded  or  set  aside,  because  He  is  One  who  has 
power  to  do  the  same.  And  the  rise  of  a new  law 
is  implied  in  those  words  which  St.  Mark  alone  has 
recorded : “ The  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and 
not  man  for  the  Sabbath.”  The  law  upon  the  Sab- 
bath was  made  in  love  to  men,  to  preserve  for  them 
a due  measure  of  rest,  to  keep  room  for  the  worship 
of  God.  The  Son  of  Man  has  power  to  re-ndjust 
this  law,  if  its  work  is  done,  or  if  men  are  fit  to 
receive  a higher.  This  may  have  taken  place  oa 
the  way  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Passover.  On  an- 
other Sabbath,  probably  at  Capernaum,  to  which 
Jesus  had  returned,  the  Pharisees  gave  a far  more 
striking  proof  of  the  way  in  which  their  hard  and 
narrow  and  unloving  interpretation  would  turn  the 
beneficence  of  the  Law  into  a blighting  oppression. 
Our  Lord  entered  into  the  synagogue,  and  found 
there  a man  with  a withered  hand  — some  poor 
artisan  perhaps  whose  handiwork  was  his 
of  life.  Jesus  was  about  to  heal  him  — which 
would  give  back  life  to  the  sufferer — which  would 
give  joy  to  every  beholder  who  had  one  touch  of 
pity  in  his  heart.  The  Pharisees  interfere:  “ Is  it 
lawful  to  heal  on  the  Sabbath-day  ? ” Their  doctors 
would  have  allowed  them  to  pull  a sheep  out  of  a 
pit;  but  they  will  not  have  a man  rescued  from 
the  depth  of  misery.  Rarely  is  that  loving  Teacher 
wroth,  but  here  His  anger,  mixed  with  grief,  showed 
itself:  He  looked  round  about  upon  them  *'  with 
anger,  being  grieved  at  the  hardness  of  their  hearts, 
and  answered  their  cavils  by  healing  the  man  (Matt, 
xii.  9-14;  Mark  iii.  1-6;  Luke  vi.  6-11).  In 
placing  the  ordination  or  calliug  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  just  before  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we 
are  under  the  guidance  of  St.  Luke  (vi.  13,  17). 
But  this  more  solemn  separation  for  their  work  by 
no  means  marks  the  time  of  their  first  approach  to 
Jesus.  That  which  takes  place  here  is  the  appoint' 
ment  of  twelve  disciples  to  be  a distinct  hotly,  under 
the  name  of  Apostles.  They  are  not  sent  forth  to 
preach  until  later  iu  the  same  year.  The  number 
twelve  must  have  reference  to  the  number  ot  the 
Jewish  tribes : it  is  a number  selected  on  account 
of  its  symbolical  meaning,  for  the  work  confided  to 
them  might  have  been  wrought  by  more  or  fewer. 
In  the  four  lists  of  the  names  of  the  Afwistles  pre- 
served to  us  (Matt,  x.,  Mark  iii.,  Luke  vi..  Acts  i.)» 
there  is  n certain  order  preserved,  amidst  variations. 
The  two  pairs  of  brothers,  Simon  and  Andrew,  and 
the  sonB  of  Zebedee,  are  always  named  the  first; 
and  of  tli esc  Simon  Peter  ever  holds  the  first  place. 
Philip  and  Bartholomew,  Thomas  and  Matthew’,  arc 
always  in  the  next  rank;  and  of  them  Philip  15 
always  the  first.  In  the  third  rank  James  the  son 
of  Alpheus  is  the  first,  as  Judas  Iscariot  is  always 
the  last,  with  Simon  the  Zealot  and  Tbaddaeus 
tween.  Some  of  the  Apostles  were  certainly  p°°J 
and  unlearned  men ; it  is  probable  that  the 
were  of  the  same  kind.  Four  of  them  were  fi* 
men,  not  indeed  the  poorest  of  their  class ; a° 
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fifth  was  a **  publican,'’  one  of  the  tax-gatherers, 
who  collected  the  taxes  farmed  by  Romans  of  higher 
rank.  From  henceforth  the  education  of  the  twelve 
Apostles  will  be  one  of  the  principal  features  of  the 
Lord’s  ministry.  First  He  instructs  them ; then 
He  takes  them  with  Him  as  companions  of  His 
wayfaring;  then  He  sends  them  forth  to  teach  and 
hed  for  Him.  The  Sermon  on  the  Monnt,  although 
it  is  meant  for  all  the  disciples,  seems  to  have  a 
special  reference  to  the  chosen  Twelve  (Matt.  v.  1 1 ). 
About  this  time  it  was  that  John  the  Baptist,  long 
a prisoner  with  little  hope  of  release,  sent  his  dis- 
ciples to  Jesus  with  the  question,  “ Art  thou  He 
that  should  come,  or  do  we  look  for  another  ? ” 
In  all  the  Gospels  there  is  no  more  touching  inci- 
dent. The  great  privilege  of  John's  life  was  that 
he  was  appointed  to  recognize  and  bear  witness  to 
the  Messiah  (John  i.  31).  After  languishing  a year 
in  a dungeon,  after  learning  that  even  yet  Jesus 
had  made  no  steps  towards  the  establishment  of  His 
kingdom  of  the  Jews,  and  that  His  following  con- 
sisted of  only  twelve  poor  Galileans,  doubts  began  to 
dood  over  his  spirit.  Was  the  kingdom  of  Messiah 
as  near  as  he  had  thought  ? Was  Jesus  not  the 
Messiah,  but  some  forerunner  of  that  Deliverer,  as 
he  himself  had  been  ? There  is  no  unbelief ; he 
does  not  suppose  that  Jesus  has  deceived;  when 
the  doubts  arise,  it  is  to  Jesus  that  he  submits  them. 
But  it  was  not  without  great  depression  and  per- 
plexity that  he  put  the  question,  “ Art  thou  He 
that  should  come?”  The  scope  of  the  answer 
given  lies  in  its  recalling  John  to  the  grounds  of 
his  former  confidence.  Now  commences  the  second 
cirenit  of  Galilee  (I.uke  viii.  1-3),  to  which  belong 
the  parables  in  Matt.  xiii. ; the  visit  of  our  Lord’s 
mother  and  brethren  (Luke  viii.  19-21),  and  the  ac- 
count of  His  reception  at  Nazareth  (Mark  vi.  1-6). 
During  this  time  the  twelve  have  journeyed  with 
Him.  But  now  a third  circuit  in  Galilee  is  re- 
corded, which  probably  occurred  during  the  last 
three  months  of  this  year  (Matt.  ix.  35-38) ; and 
during  this  circuit,  after  reminding  them  how  great 
a the  harvest  and  how  pressing  the  need  of  la- 
bourers, He  carries  the  training  of  the  disciples  one 
ttep  further  by  sending  them  forth  by  themselves 
to  teach  (Matt.  x.  xi.).  They  went  forth  two  and 
two;  and  our  Lord  continued  His  own  circuit 
(Matt.  xi.  1),  with  what  companions  does  not 
appear.  After  a journey  of  perhaps  two  months’ 
duration  the  twelve  return  to  Jesus,  and  give  an 
account  of  their  ministry.  The  third  Passover  was 
uow  drawing  near ; but  the  Lord  did  not  go  up  to 
it.  He  wished  to  commune  with  His  Apostles  pri- 
ckly upon  their  work,  and,  we  may  suppose,  to 
to  the  instruction  they  had  already  received 
from  Him  (Mark  vi.  30,  31).  He  therefore  went 
with  them  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum 
to  a mountain  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias,  near  Bethsaida  Julias,  not  far  from  the 
bead  of  the  sea.  Great  multitudes  pursued  them  ; 
*®d  here  the  Lord,  moved  to  compassion  by  the 
banger  and  weariness  of  the  people,  wrought  for 
them  one  of  His  most  remarkable  miracles.  Out 
of  five  bai  ley  loaves  and  two  small  fishes.  He  pro- 
duced food  for  five  thousand  men  besides  women 
und  children.  After  the  miracle  the  disciples  crossed 
the  sea,  and  Jesus  retired  alone  to  a mountain  to 
commune  with  the  Father.  They  were  toiling  at 
the  oar,  for  the  wind  was  contrary,  when,  as  the 
®l?bit  drew  towards  morning,  they  saw  Jesus  walk- 
,n?  to  them  on  the  sea,  having  passed  the  whole 
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night  on  the  mountain.  They  were  amazed  and 
terrified.  He  came  into  the  ship  and  the  wind 
ceased.  When  they  reached  the  shore  of  Gennesarot 
the  whole  people  showed  their  faith  in  Him  as  a 
Healer  of  disease  (Mark  vi.  53-56) ; and  He  per- 
formed very  many  miracles  on  them.  Yet  on  the 
next  day  the  great  discourse  just  alluded  to  was 
uttered,  and  “ from  that  time  many  of  His  disciples 
went  back  and  walked  no  more  with  Him  ” (John 
vi.  66).—  Third  year  of  the  Ministry. — Hearing 
pei haps  that  Jesus  was  not  coming  to  the  feast. 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  from  Jerusalem  went  down 
to  see  Him  at  Capernaum  (Matt.  xv.  1).  Leaving 
the  neighbourhood  of  Capernaum  our  Lord  now 
travels  to  the  north-west  of  Galilee,  to  the  region 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  The  time  is  not  strictly  deter- 
mined, but  it  was  probably  the  early  summer  of 
this  year.  It  does  not  appear  that  He  retired  into 
this  heathen  eouutry  for  the  purpose  of  ministering ; 
more  probably  it  was  a retreat  from  the  machina- 
tions of  the  Jews  (Matt.  xv.  21-28;  Mark  vii.  24- 
30).  Returning  thence  He  passed  round  by  the 
north  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  to  the  region  of  Decapolis 
oil  its  eastern  side  (Mark  vii.  31-37).  In  this  dis- 
trict He  performed  many  miracles,  and  especially 
the  restoration  of  a deaf  man  who  had  an  impedi- 
ment in  his  speech,  remarkable  for  the  seeming 
effort  with  which  He  wrought  it.  To  these  suc- 
ceeded the  feeding  of  the  four  thousand  with  the 
seven  loaves  (Matt.  xv.  32).  He  now  crossed  the 
Lake  of  Magdala,  where  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducecs 
asked  and  were  refused  a “ sign.”  After  they  had 
departed  Jesus  crossed  the  lake  with  his  disciples. 
At  Bethsaida  Julias,  He  restored  sight  to  a blind 
man  ; and  here,  as  in  a former  case,  the  form  and 
preparation  which  He  adopted  are  to  be  remarked 
(Mark  viii.  22-26).  The  ministry  in  Galilee  is 
now  drawing  to  its  close.  Through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  that  country  Jesus  has  proclaimed  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  and  has  shown  by  mighty  works 
that  He  is  the  Christ  that  was  to  come.  The 
lengthened  journeys  through  the  land,  the  miracles, 
far  more  than  are  recorded  in  detail,  had  brought 
the  Gospel  home  to  all  the  people.  Capernaum  was 
the  focus  of  His  ministry.  Through  Chorazin  and 
Bethsaida  He  had  no  doubt  passed  with  crowds  be- 
hind Him,  drawn  together  by  wonders  that  they 
had  seen,  and  by  the  hope  of  others  to  follow  them. 
Many  thousands  had  actually  been  benefited  by  the 
miracles ; and  yet  of  all  these  there  were  only 
twelve  that  really  clave  to  Him,  and  one  of  them 
was  Judas  the  traitor.  With  this  rejection  an  epoch 
of  the  history  is  connected.  He  begins  to  unfold 
now  the  doctrine  of  His  passion  more  fully.  The 
doctrine  of  a suffering  Messiah,  so  plainly  exhibited 
in  the  prophets,  had  receded  from  sight  in  the  cur- 
rent religion  of  that  time.  The  announcement  of  it 
to  the  disciples  was  at  once  new  and  shocking. 
Turning  now  to  the  whole  body  of  those  who  fol- 
lowed Him  (Mark,  Luke),  He  published  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  of  self-denial.  The  Apostles  had  just 
shown  that  they  took  the  natural  view  of  suffering, 
that  it  was  an  evil  to  be  shunned.  They  shrank 
from  conflict,  and  pain,  and  death,  as  it  is  natural 
men  should.  But  Jesus  teaches  that,  in  comparison 
with  the  higher  life,  the  life  of  the  soul,  the  life  of 
the  body  is  valueless  (Matt.  xvi.  21-28  ; Mark  viii. 
31-38  ; Luke  ix.  22-27).  The  Transfiguration, 
which  took  place  just  a week  after  this  conversa- 
tion, is  to  be  understood  in  connexion  with  it.  The 
minds  of  the  twelve  were  greatly  disturbed  at  what 
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they  had  heard.  Now,  if  ever,  they  needed  support 
for  their  perplexed  spirits,  and  this  their  loving 
Master  failed  not  to  give  them.  He  takes  with 
Him  three  chosen  disciples,  Peter,  John,  and  James, 
who  formed  as  it  were  a smaller  circle  nearer  to 
Jesus  than  the  rest,  into  a high  mountain  ajart 
by  themselves.  There  are  no  meaus  of  determining 
the  position  of  the  mountain.  The  three  disciples 
were  taken  up  with  Him,  who  should  afterwards 
be  the  three  witnesses  of  His  agony  in  the  garden 
of  Gcthsemane : those  who  saw  His  glory  in  the 
holy  mount  would  be  sustained  by  the  remem- 
brance of  it  when  they  beheld  His  lowest  humilia- 
tion. The  calmness  and  exactness  of  the  narrative 
preclude  all  doubt  as  to  its  historical  character. 
There  has  been  much  discussion  on  the  purport  of 
this  great  wonder.  Hut  thus  much  seems  highly 
probable.  First,  as  it  was  connected  with  the 
prayer  of  Jesus,  to  which  it  was  no  doubt  an  an- 
swer, it  is  to  be  regarded  ns  a kind  of  inauguration 
of  Him  in  His  new  office  os  the  High-priest  who 
should  make  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people  with 
His  own  blood.  Seoondly,  as  the  witnesses  of  this 
scene  were  the  same  three  disciples  who  were  with 
the  Master  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  the  one  was  intended  to  prepare  them 
for  the  other.  As  they  came  down  from  the  moun- 
tain He  chnrged  them  to  keep  secret  what  they  had 
seen  till  after  the  Resurrection  ; which  shows  that 
this  miracle  took  place  for  His  use  and  for  theirs, 
rather  than  for  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  Meantime 
amongst  the  multitude  below  a scene  was  taking 
place  which  formed  the  strongest  contrast  to  the 
glory  and  the  peace  which  they  had  witnessed,  and 
which  seemed  to  justify  Peter’s  remark,  “ It  is  good 
for  us  to  be  here."  A poor  youth,  lunatic  and  pos- 
sessed by  a devil,  was  brought  to  the  disciples  who 
were  not  with  Jesus,  to  be  cured.  They  could  not 
prevail ; and  when  Jesus  appeared  amongBt  them 
the  agonized  and  disappointed  father  appealed  to 
Him,  with  a kind  of  complaint  of  the  impotence  of 
the  disciples.  What  the  disciples  had  failed  to  do, 
Jesus  did  at  a word.  He  then  explained  to  them 
that  their  want  of  faith  in  their  own  power  to  lied, 
and  in  His  promises  to  bestow  the  power  upon 
them,  was  the  cause  of  their  inability  (Matt.  xvii. 
14-21  ; Mark  ix.  14-29;  Luke  ix.  37-43).  Once 
more  did  Jesus  foretell  His  sufferings  on  their  way 
back  to  Capernaum  (Mark  ix.  30-32).-—  From  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  Third  Year. — The  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  was  now  approaching.  His  brethren 
set  out  for  the  feast  without  Him,  and  He  abode 
in  Galilee  for  a few  days  longer  (John  vii.  2-10). 
Afterwards  He  set  out,  taking  the  more  direct  but 
less  frequented  route  by  Samaria.  St.  Luke  oloue 
records,  in  connexion  with  this  journey,  the  sending 
forth  of  the  seventy  disciples.  This  event  is  to  be 
regarded  in  a different  light  from  that  of  the  twelve. 
The  seventy  had  received  no  special  education  from 
our  Lord,  and  their  commission  was  of  a temporary 
kind.  The  number  has  reference  to  the  Gentiles,  os 
twelve  had  to  the  Jews ; and  the  scene  of  the  work, 
Samaria,  reminds  us  that  tliis  is  a movement  directed 
towards  the  stranger.  After  healing  the  ten  lepers 
in  Samnria,  He  came  about  the  midst  of  the  feast 
to  Jerusalem.  The  Pharisees  and  rulers  sought  to 
take  Him ; some  of  the  people,  however,  believed 
in  Him,  but  concealed  their  opinion  for  fear  of  the 
rulers.  To  this  division  of  opinion  we  may  attri- 
bute the  failure  of  the  repeated  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  Sanhedrim  to  take  One  who  was  openly 
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teaching  in  the  Temple  (John  vii.  11-53:  see  esp. 
ver.  30,  32, 44,  45,  46).  The  officers  were  partly 
afraid  to  seize  in  the  presence  of  the  people  the  fa- 
vourite Teacher  ; and  partly  were  themselves  awed 
and  attracted  by  Him.  The  history  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery  belongs  to  this  time.  To  this 
place  belongs  the  account,  given  by  John  alone,  of 
the  healing  of  one  who  was  bom  blind,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  it.  (John  ix.  1-41,  x.  1-21).  Thewell- 
known  parable  of  the  good  shepherd  is  an  answer 
to  the  calunmy  of  the  Pharisees,  that  He  was  an 
impostor  and  breaker  of  the  law,  “ This  man  is  not 
of  God,  because  he  keepeth  not  the  Sabbath-day” 
fix.  16).  We  now  approach  a difficult  portion  of 
the  sacred  history.  The  note  of  time  given  us  by 
John  immediately  afleiwards  is  the  least  of  the 
Dedication,  which  was  celebrated  on  the  25th  of 
Kisleu,  answering  nearly  to  December.  According 
to  this  Evangelist  our  Lord  does  not  appear  to  have 
returned  to  Galilee  between  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles 
and  that  of  Dedication,  but  to  have  passed  the  time 
in  and  near  Jerusalem.  Matthew  and  Mark  do  not 
allude  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  Luke  appears 
to  do  so  in  ix.  51 : but  the  words  there  used  would 
imply  that  this  was  the  last  journey  to  Jerusalem. 
Now  in  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  a large  section,  from  ii. 
51  to  xviii.  14,  seems  to  belong  to  the  time  pre- 
ceding the  departure  from  Galilee  ; and  the  ques- 
tion is  how  is  this  to  be  arranged,  so  that  it  shall 
harmonize  with  Die  narrative  of  St.  John  ? In  most 
Harmonies  a return  of  our  Lord  to  Galilee  has  been 
assumed,  in  order  to  find  a place  for  this  part  of 
Luke's  Gospel.  Perhaps  this  great  division  of  Luk* 
(x.  17-xviii.  14)  should  be  inserted  entire  between 
John  x.  21  and  22.  Some  of  the  most  striking  para- 
bles, preserved  only  by  Luke,  belong  to  this  period. 
The  parables  of  the  good  Samaritan,  the  prodigal 
son,  the  unjust  steward,  the  rich  man  and  Lucans, 
and  the  Pharisee  and  publican,  all  peculiar  to  this 
Gospel,  belong  to  the  present  section.  The  in- 
structive account  of  Mary  and  Martha  and  the 
miracle  of  the  ten  lepers  belong  to  thi9  portion  of 
Die  narrative.  Besides  these,  scattered  sayings  that 
occur  in  St.  Matthew  are  here  repeated  in  a new 
connexion.  The  account  of  the  biinging  of  young 
children  to  Jesus  unites  again  the  three  Evangelist* 
(Matt.  xix.  13-15;  Mark  x.  13-16;  Luke  xriii. 
15- 17).  On  the  way  to  Jerusalem  through  Pernea, 
to  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  Jesus  again  puts  before 
Die  minds  of  the  twelve  what  they  are  never  now 
to  forget,  the  sufferings  that  await  Him.  They 
“ understood  none  of  these  things,"  for  they  could 
not  reconcile  this  foreboding  of  suffering  with  the 
signs  and  announcements  of  the  coming  of  His  king- 
dom (Matt.  xx.  17-19 ; Mark  x.  32-34 ; Luke  xviii. 
31-34).  In  consequence  of  this  new,  though  dark, 
intimation  of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom,  Salome, 
with  her  two  sons,  James  and  John,  came  to  be- 
speak the  two  places  of  highest  honour  in  the  king- 
dom. Jesus  tells  them  that  they  know  not  what 
they  ask  ; that  the  places  of  honour  in  the  kingdom 
shall  be  bestowed,  not  by  Jesus  in  answer  to » 
chance  request,  but  upon  those  for  whom  they  are 
prepared  by  the  Father.  As  sin  ever  provoke* 
the  ambition  of  the  ten  was  now  aroused,  and  they 
began  to  be  much  displeased  with  James  and  Jolm. 
Jesus  once  more  recalls  the  principle  that  the  child- 
like disposition  is  that  which  He  approves  (Matt, 
xx.  20-28  ; Mark  x.  35-45).  The  fowling  of  we 
two  blind  men  at  Jericho  is  chiefly  remarkable 
among  the  miracles  from  the  difficulty  which  ha* 
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arisen  in  harmonizing  the  accounts.  Matthew  speaks 
of  t’Mj  blind  men,  and  of  the  occasion  as  the  de- 
jarture  from  Jericho;  Mark  of  one,  whom  he 
tames,  and  of  their  arrival  at  Jericho;  and  Luke 
agrees  with  him.  This  point  has  received  much 
discussion  ; but  the  view  of  Lightfoot  finds  favour 
with  many  eminent  expositors,  that  there  were 
two  blind  men,  and  both  were  healed  under  similar 
circumstances,  except  that  Bartimaeus  was  on  one 
side  of  the  city,  and  was  healed  by  Jesus  as  He 
entered,  and  the  other  was  healed  on  tire  other  side 
as  they  departed  (Matt.  xx.  29-34  ; Mark  x.  46-52 ; 
Luke  xriii.  35-43).  The  calling  of  Zacchacus  has 
more  than  a mere  personal  interest.  He  was  a 
publican,  one  of  a class  hated  and  despised  by  the 
Jews.  But  he  was  one  who  sought  to  serve  Cod. 
From  such  did  Jesus  wish  to  call  His  disciples, 
whether  they  were  publicans  or  not  (Luke  xix. 
1-10).  We  have  reached  now  the  Feast  of  Dedi- 
cation ; but,  as  has  been  said,  the  exact  place  of 
the  events  in  St.  Luke  about  this  part  of  the  minis- 
try has  not  been  conclusively  determined.  After 
l-eing  present  at  the  feast,  Jesus  returned  to  Beth- 
nbira  beyond  Jordan,  where  John  had  formerly 
baptised,  and  abode  there.  How  long  He  remained 
here  does  not  appear.  It  was  probably  for  some 
weeks.  The  sore  need  of  a family  in  Bethany,  who 
were  wluit  men  call  the  intimate  friends  of  our 
Lord,  called  Him  thence.  Lazarus  was  sick,  and 
his  sisters  sent  word  of  it  to  Jesus,  whose  power 
they  well  knew.  It  was  not  till  Lazarus  had  been 
four  days  in  the  grave  that  the  Saviour  appeared 
on  the  scene.  But  with  the  power  of  God  he 
breaks  the  fetteis  of  brass  in  which  Lazarus  was 
held  by  death,  and  at  His  word  the  man  on  whom 
corruption  had  already  begun  to  do  its  work,  came 
forth  alive  and  whole  (John  xi.  1-45).  A miracle 
so  public,  for  Bethany  was  close  to  Jerusalem,  and 
the  family  of  Lazarus  well  known  to  many  people 
in  the  mother-city,  could  not  escape  the  notice  of 
the  Sanhedrim.  A meeting  of  this  Council  was 
oiled  without  loss  of  time,  and  the  matter  dis- 
cussed. We  now  approach  the  fiual  stage  of  the 
history,  and  every  word  and  act  tend  towards  the 
Srcat  act  of  suffering.  Each  day  is  marked  by  its 
wn  events  or  instructions.  Our  Lord  entered  into 
B-thany  on  Friday  the  8th  of  Nison,  the  eve  of  the 
*''obbath,  and  remained  over  the  Sabbath.— Satur- 
d.iy  the  9 th  of  Nisan  {April  1st). — As  he  was  at 
■Qpper  in  the  house  of  one  Simon,  sumamed  “ the 
1'per,”  a relation  of  Lazarus,  who  was  at  table  with 
Him,  Mary,  full  of  gratitude  for  the  wonderful 
fairing  of  her  brother  from  the  dead,  took  a vessel 
containing  a quantity  of  pure  ointment  of  spikenard, 
aad  anointed  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  wiped  His  feet 
'riih  her  hair,  and  anointed  His  head  likewise.— 
Passion  Week . Sunday  the  10th  day  of  Nisan 
( April  2nd). — When  He  arrives  at  the  Mount  of 
rilires  He  commands  two  of  His  disciples  to  go  into 
the  village  near  at  hand,  where  they  would  find  an 
•tf*,  and  a colt  tied  with  her.  With  these  beasts, 
impressed  as  for  the  service  of  a king,  He  was  to 
enter  into  Jerusalem.  The  disciples  spread  upon 
Hie  ass  their  ragged  cloaks  for  Him  to  sit  on.  And 
ti  e multitudes  cried  aloud  before  Him,  in  the  words 
°f  the  118th  I'salm,  “ Hosanna,  Save  now  ! blessed 
Is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  All 
the  city  was  moved.  Blind  and  laine  came  to  the 
Temple  when  He  arrived  there  and  were  healed. 
After  working  miracles  in  the  Temple  He  returned 
to  Hethauv.  The  10th  of  Nison  was  the  day  for 
Coh,  D.  B. 
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the  separation  of  the  paschal  lamb  (Ex.  xii.  3). 
Jesus,  the  Lamb  of  God,  entered  Jerusalem  and 
the  Temple  on  this  day,  and  although  none  but  He 
knew  that  He  was  the  Paschal  Lamb,  the  coinci- 
dence is  not  undesigned  (Matt.  xxi.  1-11,  14-17; 
Mark  xi.  1-1 1 ; Luke  xix.  29-44  ; John  xii.  12-19). 
— Monday  the  1 1 th  of  Nisan  ( April  3rd). — The 
next  day  Jesus  returned  to  Jerusalem,  again  to  take 
advantage  of  the  mood  of  the  people  to  instruct 
them.  On  the  way  he  approached  one  of  the  many 
fig-trees  which  grew  in  that  quarter,  and  found 
that  it  was  full  of  foliage,  but  without  fruit.  He 
said,  “No  man  eat  fruit  of  thee  hereafter  for 
ever!"  and  the  fig-tree  withered  away  (Matt.  xxi. 
18,  19;  Mark  xi.  12-14).  Proceeding  now  to  the 
Temple,  He  cleared  its  court  ofthecrow'd  of  traders 
that  gathered  there  (Matt.  xxi.  12,  13;  Mark  xi. 
15-19;  Luke  xix.  45-48).  In  the  evening  he  re- 
turned again  to  Bethany.—  'fnesday  the  12 th  of 
Nisan  ( April  4th). — On  this  the  thiid  day  of  Pas- 
sion week  Jesus  went  into  Jerusalem  as  before,  and 
visited  the  Temple.  The  Sanhedrim  came  to  Him 
to  call  Him  to  account  for  the  clearing  of  the 
Temple.  “ By  what  authority  doest  thou  these 
things?”  The  Lord  answered  their  question  by 
another.  They  refused  to  answer,  and  Jesus  refused 
in  like  manner  to  answer  them.  To  this  time  Wong 
the  parables  of  the  two  sons  (Matt.  xxi.  23-32; 
Mark  xi.  27-33;  Luke  xx.  1-8),  of  the  wicked  hus- 
bandman, and  of  the  wedding  garment  (Matt.  xxi. 
33-46,  xxii.  1-14  ; Mark  xii.  1-12 ; Luke  xx.  9-19). 
Another  great  discourse  belongs  to  this  day,  which, 
more  than  any  other,  presents  Jesus  as  the  great 
Prophet  of  His  people.  On  leaving  the  Temple 
His  disciples  drew  attention  to  the  beauty  of  its 
structure,  its  “ goodly  stones  and  gifts,"  their  re- 
marks probably  arising  from  the  tin-eats  of  destruc- 
tion which  had  so  lately  been  uttered  by  Jesus. 
Their  Master  answered  that  not  one  stone  of  the 
noble  pile  should  be  left  upon  another.  When 
they  reached  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  disciples, 
or  rather  the  first  four  (Mark),  speaking  for  the 
rest,  asked  him  when  this  destruction  should  be 
accomplished.  To  understand  the  answer  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  Jesus  warned  them  that 
He  was  not  giving  them  an  historical  account  such 
as  would  enable  them  to  anticipate  the  events. 
“ Of  that  day  and  hour  knoweth  no  man,  no,  not 
the  angels  of  heaven,  but  my  Father  only."  Exact 
data  of  time  are  to  be  purposely  withheld  from 
them.  Accordingly  two  events,  analogous  in  cha- 
racter but  widely  sundered  by  time,  are  so  treated 
in  the  prophecy  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
disentangle  them.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  day  of  judgment — the  national  and  the 
universal  days  of  account — arc  spoken  of  together 
or  alternately  without  hint  of  the  great  interval  of 
time  that  separates  them.  The  conclusion  which 
Jesns  drew  from  his  own  awful  warning  was,  that 
they  were  not  to  attempt  to  fix  the  date  of  his 
return.  The  lesson  of  the  parable  of  the  Ten 
Virgins  is  the  same  (Matt.  xxiv.  44,  xxv.  13). 
And  the  parable  of  the  Talents,  here  repeated  in  a 
modified  form,  teaches  how  precious  to  souls  are 
the  nses  of  time  (xxv.  14-30).  In  concluding  this 
momentous  discourse,  our  Lord  puts  aside  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  and  displays  to  our  eyes 
the  picture  of  the  final  judgment  (Matt.  xxv.  31- 
46).  With  these  weighty  words  ends  the  third 
day.—  Wednesday  the  13 th  of  Nisan  ( April  bth). 
— This  day  was  passed  in  retirement  with  the 
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Apostles.  Satan  had  put  it  into  the  mind  of  one 
of  them  to  betray  Him ; and  Judas  Iscariot  made  a 
covenant  to  betray  Him  to  the  chief  priests  for 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  (Matt.  xxvi.  14—1 6 ; Mark 
xiv.  10, 11 ; Luke  xxii.  1-G ).— Thursday  the  14M 
of  Nisan  ( April  6 th). — On  “the  first  day  of  un- 
leavened bread,”  the  disciples  asked  their  Master 
where  they  were  to  eat  the  Passover.  He  directed 
Peter  and  John  to  go  into  Jerusalem,  and  to  follow 
a man  whom  they  should  see  bearing  a pitcher  of 
water,  and  to  demand  of  him,  in  their  Master’s 
name,  the  use  of  the  guestchamber  in  his  house  for 
this  purpose.  All  happened  as  Jesus  had  told 
them,  and  in  the  evening  they  assembled  to  cele- 
brate, for  the  last  time,  the  paschal  meal.  The 
sequence  of  the  events  is  not  quite  clear  from  a 
comparison  of  the  Evangelists.  The  order  seems 
to  be  as  follows.  When  they  had  taken  their 
places  at  table  and  the  supper  had  begun,  Jesus 
gave  them  the  first  cup  to  divide  amongst  them- 
selves (Luke).  It  was  customary  to  drink  at  the 
paschal  supper  four  cups  of  wine  mixed  with 
water;  and  this  answered  to  tire  first  of  them. 
There  now  arose  a contention  among  the  disciples 
which  of  them  should  be  the  greatest ; perhaps  in 
connexion  with  the  places  which  they  had  taken  at 
this  feast  (Luke).  After  a solemn  warning  against 
pride  and  ambition  Jesus  performed  an  act  which, 
as  one  of  the  last  of  His  life,  must  ever  have  been 
remembered  by  the  witnesses  as  a great  lesson  of 
humility.  He  rose  from  the  table,  poured  water 
into  a basin,  girded  himself  with  a towel,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  wash  the  disciples’  feet  (John).  After 
all  had  been  washed,  the  Saviour  explained  to  them 
the  meaning  of  what  He  had  done.  “ If  I,  your 
Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also 
ought  to  wash  one  another’s  feet.  For  I have 
given  you  an  example,  that  ye  should  do  as  I 
have  done  to  you”  (Matt.  xxvi.  17-20  ; Mark  xiv. 
12-17;  Luke  xxii.  7-30;  John  xiii.  1-20).  From 
this  act  of  love  it  does  not  seem  that  even  the 
traitor  Judas  was  excluded.  But  his  treason  was 
thoroughly  known ; and  now  Jesus  denounces  it. 
One  of  them  should  betray  Him.  The  traitor 
having  gone  straight  to  his  wicked  object,  the  end 
of  the  Saviour’s  ministry  seemed  already  at  hand. 
He  gave  them  the  new  commandment,  to  love  one 
another,  as  though  it  were  a last  bequest  to  them 
(Matt.  xxvi.  21-25;  Mark  xiv.  18-21;  Luke  xxii. 
21-23;  John  xiii.  21-35).  Towards  the  close  of 
the  meal  Jesus  instituted  the  sacrament  of  the 
Lord’s  Supper  (Matt.  xxvi.  26-29 ; Mark  xiv.  22- 
25;  Luke  xxii.  19,  20;  1 Cor.  xi.  23-25).  The 
denial  of  Peter  is  now  foretold,  and  to  no  one 
would  such  an  announcement  be  more  incredible 
than  to  Peter  himself  (Matt.  xxvi.  31-35;  Mark 
xiv.  27-31  ; Luke  xxii.  31-38;  John  xiii.  36-38). 
That  great  final  discourse,  which  John  alone  has 
recorded,  is  now  delivered.  Although  in  the  middle 
of  it  there  is  a mention  of  departure  (John  xiv.  31), 
this  perhaps  only  implies  that  they  prepared  to  go ; 
and  then  the  whole  discourse  w'as  delivered  in  the 
house  before  they  proceeded  to  Gethsemane  (John 
xiv.-xvii.).— Friday  the  \bth  of  Nisan  ( April  7 th), 
including  part  of  the  eve  of  it. — “ When  they  had 
sung  a hymn,”  which  perhaps  means,  when  they 
had  sung  the  second  pail  of  the  Hallel,  or  song  of 
praise,  which  consisted  of  Psalms  crv.-cxviii.,  the 
former  part  (Psalms  cxiii.-cxiv.)  having  been  snng 
at  an  earlier  part  of  the  supper,  they  went  out 
into  the  Mount  of  Olives.  Jesus  takes  only  his 
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three  proved  companions,  Peter,  James,  and  John, 
and  passes  with  them  farther  into  the  garden, 
leaving  the  rest  seated,  probably  near  the  entrance. 
No  pen  can  attempt  to  describe  what  passed  that 
night  in  that  secluded  spot.  He  tells  them  “ my 
soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto  death : tarry 
ye  here  and  watch  with  me.’’  and  then  leaving  even 
the  three  He  goes  further,  and  in  solitude  wrestles 
with  an  inconceivable  trial.  The  words  of  Mark 
are  still  more  expressive — “ He  began  to  be  son? 
amazed,  and  to  be  very  heavy  ” (xiv.  33).  The 
former  word  means  that  he  was  struck  with  a 
great  dread ; not  from  the  fear  of  physical  suf- 
fering, however  excruciating,  we  may  well  believe, 
but  from  the  contact  with  the  sins  of  the  world,  of 
which,  in  some  inconceivable  way,  He  felt  the 
bitterness  and  the  weight.  He  did  not  merely  con- 
template them,  but  bear  and  feel  them.  It  is  im- 
possible to  explain  this  scene  in  Gethsemane  in  any 
other  way.  The  disciples  have  sunk  to  sleep.  It 
was  in  search  of  consolation  that  He  came  lack  to 
them.  The  disciple  who  had  been  so  ready  to  ask 
“ Why  cannot  I follow  thee  now  ? ” must  hear 
another  question,  that  rebukes  his  former  confi- 
dence— “ Couldest  not  thou  watch  one  hour  ?”  A 
second  time  He  departs  and  wrestles  in  prayer  with 
the  Father.  A second  time  He  returns  and  finds 
them  sleeping.  The  same  scene  is  repeated  yet 
a third  time;  and  then  all  is  concluded.  Hence- 
forth they  may  sleep  and  take  their  rest;  never 
more  shall  they  be  asked  to  watch  one  hour  with 
Jesus,  for  His  ministry  in  the  flesh  is  at  an  end. 
This  scene  is  in  complete  contrast  to  the  Trans- 
figuration (Matt.  xxvi.  36-4G;  Mark  xiv.  32-42; 
Luke  xxii.  39-46;  John  xviii.  1).  Judas  now 
appeared  to  complete  his  work.  In  the  doubtful 
light  of  torches,  a kiss  from  him  was  the  sign  to 
the  officers  whom  they  should  take.  Peter,  whose 
name  is  first  given  in  John’s  Gospel,  drew  a sword 
and  smote  a servant  of  the  high-priest  and  cut  off 
his  ear ; but  his  Lord  refused  such  succour,  and 
healed  the  wounded  man.  All  the  disciples  forsook 
Him  and  fled  (Matt.  xxvi.  47-56  ; Mark  xiv. 
43-52  ; Luke  xxii.  47-53  ; John  xviii.  2-12). 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  arranging  the  events 
that  immediately  follow,  so  as  to  embrace  all  the 
four  accounts.  On  the  capture  of  Jesus  He  was 
first  taken  to  the  house  of  Annas,  the  father-in-law 
of  Cainphas  the  high-priest,  it  might  appear  fiom 
the  course  of  John's  narrative  that  the  examination 
of  our  Lord,  and  the  first  denial  of  Peter,  took 
place  in  the  house  of  Annas  (John  xviii.  13,  14). 
But  the  24th  verse  is  retrospective ; and  probably 
all  that  occurred  after  verse  14  took  place  not  at 
the  house  of  Annas,  but  at  that  of  Cainphas.  The 
house  of  the  high-priest  consisted  probably,  like 
other  Eastern  houses,  of  an  open  central  court  with 
chambers  round  it.  Into  this  court  a gate  admitted 
them,  at  which  a woman  stood  to  open.  As  Peter 
passed  in,  the  portress  took  note  of  him  ; and  after- 
wards, at  the  fire  which  had  been  lightal,  asked 
him,  “Art  not  thou  also  one  of  this  nun’s  dis- 
ciples?” (John).  All  the  zeal  and  boldness  of 
Peter  seems  to  have  deserted  him.  He  had  come 
as  in  secret ; he  is  determined  so  to  remain,  aril  h<? 
denies  his  Master  ! Feeling  now  the  danger  of  hi* 
situation,  he  went  out  into  the  porch,  and  there 
some  one,  or,  looking  at  all  the  accounts,  probably 
several  persons,  asked  him  the  question  a second 
time,  and  he  denied  more  stiongly.  About  an 
hour  after,  when  he  had  returned  into  the  couit, 
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the  same  question  was  put  to  him  a third  time, 
with  the  same  result.  Then  the  cock  crew ; and 
Jesus  who  was  within  sight,  probably  in  some 
open  room  communicating  with  the  court,  “ turned 
.nod  looked  upon  Peter.  And  Peter  remembered  the 
word  of  the  Lord,  how  He  had  said  unto  Him, 
Before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt  deny  Me  thrice. 
And  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly”  (Matt, 
nvi.  57,  58,  69-75;  Mark  xiv.  53,  54,  66-72  ; 
Lake  xxii.  54*62  ; John  xviii.  13-18,  24-27). 
The  first  interrogatory  to  which  our  Lord  was 
subject  (John  xviii.  19-24)  was  addressed  to  Him 
by  Caiaphas,  probably  before  the  Sanhedrim  had 
time  to  assemble.  It  was  the  questioning  of  an 
inquisitive  person  who  had  an  important  criminal 
in  his  presence,  rather  than  a formal  examination. 
The  Lord’s  refusal  to  answer  is  thus  explained  and 
justified.  When  the  more  regular  proceedings  begin 
He  is  ready  to  answer.  A servant  of  the  high- 
priest,  knowing  that  he  should  thereby  please  his  mas- 
ter, smote  the  cheek  of  the  Son  of  God  with  the  palm 
of  bis  hand.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of 
honors.  At  the  dawn  of  day  the  Sanhedrim, 
summoned  by  the  high-priest  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  assembled,  and  brought  their  band  of  false 
witnesses,  whom  they  must  have  had  ready  before. 
These  gave  their  testimony,  but  even  before  this 
unjust  tribunal  it  could  not  stand  ; it  was  so  full 
of  contradictions.  At  last  two  false  witnesses  came, 
and  their  testimony  was  very  like  the  truth.  Even 
these  two  fell  into  contradictious.  The  high-priest 
ww  with  a solemn  adjuration  asks  Him  whether 
He  is  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God.  He  answers  that 
He  is,  and  foretells  His  return  in  glory  and  power 
it  the  last  day.  This  is  enough  for  their  purpose. 
They  pronounce  Him  guilty  of  a crime  for  which 
kath  should  be  the  punishment  (John  xviii.  19-24 ; 
Luke  xxii.  63-71  ; Matt.  xxvi.  59-68 ; Mark  xiv. 
oM>5).  Although  they  had  pronounced  Jesus  to 
he  guilty  of  death,  the  Sanhedrim  possessed  no  power 
to  carry  out  such  a sentence.  As  soon  as  it  was 
they  took  Him  to  Pilate,  the  Roman  procurator. 
Tm  hall  of  judgment,  or  praetoriura,  was  probably 
apart  of  the  towel-  of  Antonia  near  the  Temple, 
where  the  Roman  garrison  was.  Pilate  hearing 
that  Jesus  was  au  offender  under  their  law,  was 
about  to  give  them  leave  to  treat  him  accordingly  ; 
and  this  would  liave  made  it  quite  safe  to  execute 
Hiffl.  From  the  first  Jesus  found  favour  in  the 
of  Pilate,  and  he  pronounced  that  he  found 
00  fault  in  Him.  Not  so  easily  were  the  Jews  to 
he  cheated  of  their  prey.  They  heaped  up  accusa- 
tions against  Him  as  a disturber  of  the  public  peace 
(Luke  xxiii.  5).  Pilate  was  no  match  for  their 
vehemence.  Finding  that  Jesus  was  a Galilean,  he 
Him  to  Herod  to  be  dealt  with ; but  Herod, 
“ter  cruel  mockery  and  persecution,  sent  Him  back 
to  Pilate.  Now  commenced  the  fearful  struggle 
between  the  Roman  procurator,  a weak  as  well  as 
cruel  man,  and  the  Jews.  The  well-known  incid- 
ents of  the  second  interview  are  soon  recalled. 
Alter  the  examination  by  Herod,  and  the  return  of 
Jesus,  Pilate  proposed  to  release  Him,  as  it  was 
nsnal  on  the  feast-day  to  release  a prisoner  to  the 
Jews  out  of  grace.  Pilate  knew  well  that  the 
priests  and  rulers  would  object  to  this  ; but  it  was 
a covert  appeal  to  the  people.  The  multitude, 
persuaded  by  the  priests,  preferred  another  prisoner, 
culled  Barabbas.  Now  came  the  scourging,  and 
the  blows  and  insults  of  the  soldiers,  who,  uttering 
truth  when  they  thought  they  were  only  reviling, 
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crowned  Him  and  addressed  Him  as  King  of  the 
Jews.  According  to  John,  Pilate  uow  made  one 
more  effort  for  His  release.  He  still  sought  to 
release  Jesus:  but  the  last  argument,  which  had 
beeu  in  the  minds  of  both  sides  all  along,  was  now 
openly  applied  to  him  : “ If  thou  let  this  man  go, 
thou  art  not  Caesar’s  friend.”  This  decided  the 
question.  He  delivered  Jesus  to  be  crucified  (Matt, 
xxvii.  15-30;  Mark  xv.  6-19;  Luke  xxiii.  17-25; 
John  xviii.  39,  40,  xix.  1-16).  John  mentions 
that  this  occurred  about  the  sixth  hour,  reck- 
oning probably  from  midnight.  In  Mark  the 
Jewish  reckoning  from  six  in  the  morning  is 
followed.  One  Person  alone  has  been  calm  amidst 
the  excitements  of  that  night  of  horrors.  On  Him 
is  now  laid  the  weight  of  His  cross,  or  at  least 
of  the  transverse  beam  of  it ; and,  with  this  press- 
ing Him  down,  they  proceed  out  of  the  city  to 
Golgotha  or  Calvary,  a place  the  site  of  which 
is  now  uncertain.  As  He  began  to  droop.  His 
persecutors,  unwilling  to  defile  themselves  with  the 
accursed  burden,  lay  hold  of  Simon  of  Cyrene 
and  compel  him  to  carry  the  cross  after  Jesus. 
After  offering  Him  wine  and  myrrh,  they  crucified 
Him  between  two  thieves.  Nothing  was  wanting 
to  His  humiliation;  a thief  had  been  preferred  be- 
fore Him,  and  two  thieves  share  His  punishment. 
Pilate  set  over  Him  in  three  languages  the  inscrip- 
tion, “ Jesus,  the  King  of  the  Jews.”  The  chief- 
priests  took  exception  to  this  that  it  did  not  de- 
nounce Him  as  falsely  calling  Himself  by  that 
name,  but  Pilate  refused  to  alter  it.  One  of  the 
two  thieves  underwent  a change  of  heart  even  on 
the  cross:  he  reviled  at  first  (Matt.);  and  then, 
at  the  sight  of  the  constancy  of  Jesus,  repented 
(Luke)  (Matt,  xxvii. ; Mark  xv. ; Luke  xxiii. ; John 
xix.).  In  the  depths  of  His  bodily  suffering,  Jesus 
calmly  commended  to  John  (?),  who  stood  near, 
the  care  of  Mary  his  mother.  “ Behold  thy  son  1 
behold  thy  mother.”  From  the  sixth  hour  to  the 
ninth  there  was  darkness  over  the  whole  land.  At 
the  ninth  hour  (3  r.M.)  Jesus  uttered  with  a 
loud  voice  the  opening  words  of  the  22nd  Psalm, 
all  the  inspired  words  of  which  referred  to  the 
suffering  Messiah.  One  of  those  present  dipped 
a sponge  in  the  common  sour  wine  of  the  soldiers 
and  put  it  on  a reed  to  moisten  the  sufferer's 
lips.  Again  He  cried  with  a loud  voice,  **  It  is 
finished ' (John),  “ Father,  into  thy  hauds  I com- 
mend my  spirit  ” (Luke)  ; and  gave  up  the  ghost 
(Matt,  xxvii.  31-56  ; Mark  xv.  20-41 ; Luke  xxiii. 
33-49  ; John  xix.  17-30).  On  the  death  of  Jesus 
the  veil  which  covered  the  most  Holy  Place  of  the 
Temple,  the  place  of  the  more  especial  presence  of 
Jehovah,  was  rent  in  twain.  There  was  a great 
earthquake.  Many  who  were  dead  rose  from  their 
graves,  although  they  returned  to  the  dust  again 
after  this  great  token  of  Christ’s  quickening  power 
had  been  given  to  many  (Matt.).  The  Jews,  very 
zealous  for  the  Sabbath  in  the  midst  of  their  mur- 
derous work,  begged  Pilate  that  he  would  put  an 
end  to  the  punishment  by  breaking  the  legs  of  the 
criminals  that  they  might  be  taken  down  and 
buried  before  the  Sabbath,  for  which  they  were 
preparing  (Deut.  xxi.  23;  Joseph.,  B.  J.  iv.  5, 
§ 2).  Those  who  were  to  execute  this  duty  found 
that  Jesus  was  dead  and  the  thieves  still  living. 
The  death  of  the  Lord  before  the  others  was,  no 
doubt,  partly  the  consequence  of  the  previous 
mental  suffering  which  He  had  undergone,  and 
partly  because  His  will  to  die  lessened  the  natural 
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resistance  of  the  frame  to  dissolution.  Joseph  of 
Arimathea,  a member  of  the  Council  but  a secret 
disciple  of  Jesus,  came  to  Pilate  to  beg  the  body  of 
Jesus,  that  he  might  bury  it.  Nicodemus  assisted 
in  this  work  of  love,  and  they  nnointed  the  body 
and  laid  it  in  Joseph’s  new  tomb  (Matt,  xxvii. 
50-61  ; Mark  xv.  37-4-7 ; Luke  xxiii.  46-56;  John 
xix.  30-42).— Saturday  the  1 6th  of  Nisan  (April 
8th). — The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  with  Pilate's 
permission,  set  a watch  over  the  tomb,  **  lest  His 
disciples  come  by  night  and  steal  Him  away,  and 
say  unto  the  people  lie  is  risen  from  the  dead  ” 
(Matt,  xxvii.  62-66).— Sunday  the  17 th  of  Nisan 
(April  9 th). — The  Sabbath  ended  at  six  on  the 
evening  of  Nisan  16th.  Early  the  next  morning 
the  resurrection  of  Jesus  took  place.  The  exact 
hour  of  the  resurrection  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of 
the  Evangelists.  Of  the  great  mystery  itself,  the 
resumption  of  life  by  Him  who  was  truly  dead,  we 
see  but  little.  The  women,  who  had  stood  by  the 
cross  of  Jesus,  had  prepared  spices  on  the  evening 
before,  perhaps  to  complete  the  embalming  of  our 
Lord's  body,  already  performed  in  haste  by  Joseph 
and  Nicodemus.  They  came  very  early  on  the  first 
day  of  the  week  to  the  sepulchre.  When  they 
arrive  they  find  the  stone  rolled  away,  and  Jesus 
no  longer  in  the  Sepulchre.  He  had  risen  from  the 
dead.  Maty  Magdalene  at  this  point  goes  back  in 
haste;  and  at  once,  believing  that  the  body  has 
been  removed  by  men,  tells  Peter  and  John  that 
the  Lord  has  been  taken  away.  The  other  women, 
however,  go  into  the  Sepulchre,  and  they  see  an 
angel  (Matt.  Mark).  The  two  angels,  mentioned 
by  St.  Luke,  are  probably  two  separate  appearances 
to  different  members  of  the  group ; for  he  alone 
mentions  an  indefinite  number  of  women.  They  now 
leave  the  sepulchre,  and  go  in  haste  to  make  known 
the  news  to  the  Apostles.  As  they  were  going, 
“ Jesus  met  them,  saying,  All  hail.”  The  eleven  do 
not  believe  the  account  when  they  receive  it.  In  the 
mean  time  Peter  and  John  came  to  the  Sepulchre. 
They  ran,  in  their  eagerness,  and  John  arrived  first 
and  looked  in ; Peter  afterwards  came  up,  and  it  is 
characteristic  that  the  awe  which  had  prevented  the 
other  disciple  from  going  in  appears  to  have  been 
unfelt  by  Peter,  who  entered  at  once,  and  found  the 
grave-clothes  lying,  but  not  Him  who  had  worn 
them.  Tins  fact  must  have  suggested  that  the 
removal  was  not  the  work  of  human  hands.  They 
then  returned,  wondering  at  what  they  hail  seen. 
Alary  Magdalene,  however,  remained  weeping  at 
the  tomb,  and  she  too  saw  the  two  angels  in  the 
tomb,  though  Peter  and  John  did  not.  They  ad- 
dress her,  and  she  answers,  still,  however,  without 
any  suspicion  that  the  Lord  is  risen.  As  she  turns 
away  she  sees  Jesus,  but  in  the  tumult  of  her 
feelings  does  not  even  recognise  Him  at  His  first ! 
address.  Hut  He  calls  her  by  name,  and  then 
she  joyfully  recognises  her  Master.  The  third 
appearance  of  our  Lord  was  to  Peter  (Luke,  Paul) ; 
the  fourth  to  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus 
in  the  evening  (Mark,  Luke) ; the  fifth  in  the 
same  evening  to  the  eleven  as  they  sat  at  meat 
(Mark,  Luke,  John).  All  of  these  occurred  on 
the  first  day  of  the  week,  the  very  day  of 
the  Resurrection.  Exactly  a week  after,  lie  ap- 
peared to  the  Apostles,  and  gave  Thomas  a con- 
vincing proof  of  His  Resurrection  (John) ; this  was 
the  sixth  appearance.  The  seventh  was  in  Galilee, 
where  seven  of  the  Apostles  were  assembled,  some 
of  them  probably  about  to  return  to  their  old  trade 
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of  fishing  (John).  The  eighth  was  to  the  eleven 
(Matt.),  and  probably  to  five  hundred  brethren  as- 
sembled with  them  (Paul)  on  a mountain  in  Galilee. 
The  ninth  was  to  James  (Paul);  and  the  last  to 
the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem  just  before  the  Ascen- 
sion (Acts).— ClIltOXOLOGY. — Tear  of  the  birth  of 
Christ. — It  is  certain  that  our  Lord  was  born  be- 
fore the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.  The  death  of 
Herod  took  place  in  A.iJ.C.  750.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  Dionysian  era,  which  corresponds  to 
A.U.C.  754,  is  at  least  four  years  too  late.  Many 
have  thought  that  the  star  seen  by  the  wise  men 
gives  grounds  for  an  exact  calculation  of  the  time 
of  our  Lord’s  birth.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  [STAR  IN  THR  East.] 
The  census  taken  by  Augustus  Caesar,  which  led  to 
the  journey  of  Mary  from  Nazareth  just  befoie  the 
birth  of  the  Lord,  has  also  been  looked  on  ns  an  im- 
portant note  of  time,  in  reference  to  the  chronology 
of  the  life  of  Jesus.  The  value  of  this  census,  as  a 
fact  in  the  chronology  of  the  life  of  Christ,  depends 
on  the  connexion  which  is  sought  to  be  established 
between  it  and  the  insurrection  which  broke  out 
under  Matthias  and  Judas,  the  son  of  Sariphneits, 
in  the  last  illness  of  Herod.  If  the  insurrection 
arose  out  of  the  census,  a point  of  connexion  be- 
tween the  sacred  history  and  that  of  Josephus  is 
made  out.  Such  a connexion,  however,  has  not 
been  clearly  made  out.  The  age  of  Jesus  at  His 
baptism  (Luke  iii.  23)  affords  an  element  of  calcu- 
lation. “ And  Jesus  Himself  began  to  be  about 
thirty  years  of  age.”  Bom  in  the  beginning  of 
A.U.C.  750  (or  tire  end  of  749),  Jesus  would  be 
thirty  in  the  beginning  of  A.U.C.  780  (A.n.  27). 
To  the  first  Passover  after  the  baptism  attaches  a 
note  of  time  which  will  oonftrm  the  calculations 
already  made.  “ Then  said  the  Jews,  Forty  and 
six  years  was  this  Temple  in  building,  and  wilt 
thou  rear  it  up  in  three  days  ? ” There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  refers  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  by  Herod.  It  is  inferred  from  Josephus  (Ant. 
xv.  11,  § 5 & 6)  that  it  was  begun  in  the  month 
Cisleu,  A.U.C.  734.  And  if  the  Passover  at  which 
this  remark  was  made  was  that  of  A.U.C.  780, 
then  forty-five  years  and  some  months  have  elapsed, 
which,  according  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckouiug 
would  be  spoken  of  as  “ forty  and  six  yenrs." 
One  datum  remains : the  commencement  of  the 
preaching  of  John  the  Baptist  is  connected  with 
the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Caisar  (Luke  iii.  1).  The  rule  of  Tiberins  may  be 
calculated  either  from  the  beginning  of  bis  sol? 
reign,  after  the  death  of  Augustus,  A.U.C.  787, 
or  from  his  joint  government  with  Augustus,  i.f • 
from  the  beginning  of  A.U.C.  765.  In  the  latter 
case  the  fifteenth  year  would  corre^jrond  with 
! A.U.C.  779,  which  goes  to  confir  m the  rest  of  the 
calculations  relied  on  in  this  article. 

Jeth'er.  L Jethro,  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  (Ex. 
iv.  18).—  2.  The  firstborn  of  Gideon’s  seventy  sew 
(Judg.  viii.  20).— 3.  The  father  of  Amasa,  captain* 
general  of  Absalom’s  army.  Jether  is  merely  another 
form  of  Ithra  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25),  the  latter  being  pro- 
bably  a corruption.  He  is  described  in  1 Chr.  ri.  I > 
as  an  Ishmaelite,  which  again  is  more  likely  to  b 
correct  than  the  “ Israelite  ” of  the  Heb.  in  2 Som. 
xvii.,  or  the  “ Jezreelitc  ” of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
in  the  same  passage.— 4.  The  son  of  Jadn,  a de- 
scendant of  Hezron,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (l  Chi. 
ii.  32).— 5.  The  son  of  Ezra,  whose  name  occurs 
in  a dislocated  passage  in  the  genealogy  of  Judah 
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(1  Chr.  iv.  17).—  6.  The  chief  of  a family  of  war- 
riors of  the  line  of  Asher,  and  father  of  Jephunneh 
(1  Chr.  vii.  38).  He  is  probably  the  same  ns 
Ithran  in  the  preceding  verse. 

Jetheth,  one  of  the  phvlarchs  (A.  V.  “ dukes”) 
who  came  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  4U ; 1 Chr.  i.  51). 
This  record  of  the  Edomite  phvlarchs  may  point 
specially  to  the  places  and  habitations,  or  towns, 
named  after,  or  occupied  by,  them.  EMVetideh, 
which  is  etymologically  connected  with  Jetheth,  is 
a place  in  Nt-jd ; there  is  also  a place  called  El- 
Wetid  ; and  El-Wet  idAt,  which  is  the  name  of  moun- 
tains belonging  to  Benee  'A bd- Allah  Ibn  Ghattan.  * 
Jeth.  lah,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Dan 
(Josh.  xix.  42). 

Jeth  ro  was  priest  or  prince  of  Midian,  both 
offices  probably  being  combined  in  one  person. 
Moses  spent  the  forty  years  of  his  exile  from  Egypt 
with  him,  and  married  his  daughter  Zipporah.  By 
the  advice  of  Jethro,  Moses  appointed  deputies  to 
judge  the  congregation  and  share  the  burden  of 
government  with  himself  (Ex.  xviii.).  On  account 
of  his  local  knowledge  he  was  entreated  to  remain 
with  the  Israelites  throughout  their  journey  to 
Canaan  (Num.  x.  31,  33).  It  is  said  in  Ex.  ii.  18 
that  the  priest  of  Midian  whose  daughter  Moses 
married  was  Keuel ; afterwards  at  ch.  iii.  1 , he  is 
called  Jethro,  as  also  in  ch.  xviii. ; but  in  Num.  x. 
29  “ Hobab  the  son  of  Knguel  the  Midianite  " is 
apparently  called  Moses’  father-in-law  (comp.  Judg. 
hr.  11).  Some  commentators  take  Jethro  and  Keuel 
to  be  identical,  and  call  Hobab  the  brother-in-law 
of  Moses.  The  present  punctuation  of  our  Hebrew 
Bibles  does  not  warrant  this. 

Je'tttr,  Gen.  xxv.  15;  1 Chr.  i.  31,  v.  19. 
[Ituiu  ka.] 

Jeuel.  1.  A chief  mau  of  Judah,  one  of  the 
E«ce-Zemh  (1  Chr.  ix.  6;  comp.  2;.— 2.  One  of 
the  Bene-Adcniknm  who  returned  to  Jerusalem 
with  Esdras  (1  Esdr.  viii.  39).  [Jeiel.] 

Je'ush.  1.  Son  of  Esau,  by  Aholibamnh,  the 
daughter  of  Anah,  the  son  of  Zebeon  the  Hivite 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  5,  14,  18  ; 1 Chr.  i.  35).— 2.  A 
Benjanrite,  son  of  Bilhan  (1  Chr.  vii.  10,  11).— 
S.  A Gershonite  I.evite,  of  the  house  of  Shimei 
(1  Cbr.  xxiii.  10,  1 1).— 4.  Sou  of  Kehoboam  king 
of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xi.  18,  18). 

Je  uz,  head  of  a Benjamite  house,  in  an  obscure 
genealogy  (1  (’hr.  viii.  10),  apparently  son  of  Sha- 
haraim  and  Hodesh  his  third  wife,  and  bom  in 
liftib. 

Jew.  This  name  was  proper  ly  applied  to  a mem- 
ber of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  after  the  separation 
of  the  ten  tribes.  In  this  sense  it  occurs  twice  tit 
the  second  book  of  Kings,  2 K.  xvi.  6,  xxv.  25,  and 
seven  times  in  the  Later  chapters  of  Jeremiah : Jer. 
ixxii.  12,  xxxir.  9 (in  connexion  with  Hebrew), 
xxxviir.  19,  xl.  12,  xli.  3,  xliv.  1,  lii.  28.  The 
term  first  makes  its  appemance  just  before  the 
captivity  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  then  is  used  to 
denote  the  men  of  Judah  who  held  Elath,  and  were 
driven  out  by  Kezin  king  of  Syria  (2  K.  xvi.  6). 
Tbe  fugitives  in  Egypt  (Jer.  xliv.  1)  belonged  to 
the  two  tribes,  and  were  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  the  more  important.  After  the  Ketum  the 
word  revived  a larger  application.  Tartly  from 
the  predominance  of  the  members  of  tire  old 
kingdom  of  Judah  among  those  who  returned 
to  Palestine,  partly  from  the  identification  of 
Judah  with  the  religious  ideas  and  hopes  of  the 
people,  nil  the  members  of  the  new  state  were 
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called  Jews  ('Judaeans'',  and  the  name  was  extended 
to  the  remnants  of  the  race  scattered  throughout 
the  nations  (l)an.  iii.  8,  12  ; Ezr.  iv.  12,  23,  &c. ; 
N*eh.  i.  2,  ii.  10,  v.  1,  &c. ; Ksth.  iii.  4 if.,  &c.). 
Under  the  name  of  **  Judaeans,”  the  people  of  Israel 
were  known  to  classical  writers  (Tac.  11.  v.  2,  kc.). 
The  force  of  the  title  “ Jew  ” is  seen  par  ticularly  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  who  very  rarely  uses  uny 
other  term  to  describe  the  opponents  of  our  Lord. 
The  name,  indeed,  appeared  at  the  close  of  tire 
apostle's  life  to  be  tire  true  antithesis  to  Chris- 
tianity, ns  describing  the  limited  and  definite  form 
of  a national  religion  ; but  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the 
progress  of  the  faith,  it  was  contrasted  with  Greek 
as  implying  an  outward  covenant  with  God  (Kom. 
i.  1G,  ii.  9,  10;  Col.  iii.  11,  &c.),  which  was  the 
correlative  of  Hellenist  [Heli.enist],  and  marked 
a division  of  language  subsisting  within  the  entire 
body,  and  at  the  same  time  less  expressive  than 
Israelite , which  brought  out  with  especial  clearness 
the  privileges  and  hopes  of  the  children  of  Jacob 
(2  Cor.  xi.  22 ; John  i.  47;  1 Macc.  i.  43,  53,  ntrd 
often).  The  history  of  Judaism  is  divided  by  Jost 
— the  most  profound  writer  who  has  investigated 
it — into  two  great  eras,  the  first  extending  to  the 
close  of  the  collections  of  the  oral  laws,  53G 
B. C. — 600  a.d.  : the  second  reachiug  to  the  piesent 
time. 

Jews’  Language,  in  the.  Literally  “Jew- 
islrly:”  for  the  Hebrew  must  be  taken  adverbially. 
It  denotes  as  well  the  pure  Hebrew  as  the  dialect 
acquired  during  the  Captivity,  which  was  charac- 
terized by  Aramaic  forms  and  idioms. 

Jewel.  [Precious  Stones.] 

Jew'ess,  a woman  of  Hebrew  birth,  without  dis- 
tinction of  tribe  (Acts  xvi,  1 , xxiv.  24). 

Jew  ish,  of  or  belonging  to  Jews ; an  epithet 
applied  to  their  Knbbinical  legends  (Tit.  i.  14). 

Jew’ry,  the  same  word  elsewhere  rendered  Judah 
and  Judaea.  It  occurs  several  times  in  the  Apoc. 
and  N.  T.,  but  once  only  in  the  O.  T.  (Dan.  v. 
13).  Jewry  comes  to  us  through  the  Norman- 
French,  and  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  Old 
English. 

Jezaniah,  the  son  of  Horhaiah,  the  Maachathite, 
and  one  of  the  captains  of  the  forces,  who  had 
escaped  from  Jerusalem  during  the  final  attack  of 
the  beleaguering  army  of  the  Chaldaeans.  When 
the  Babylonians  had  departed,  Jezaniah,  with  the 
men  under  his  command,  was  one  of  the  first  who 
returned  to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah.  In  the  eveuts 
which  followed  the  assassination  of  thnt  officer 
Jezaniah  took  a prominent  part  (2  K.  xxv.  23; 
Jer.  xl.  8.  xlii.  1,  xliii.  2). 

Jezebel,  wife  of  Ahab,  king  of  Israel,  and 
mother  of  Athaliah,  queen  of  Judah,  and  Ahaziah 
and  Joram,  kings  of  Israel.  She  was  a Phoenician 
princess,  daughter  of  “ Ethbaal  king  of  the  Zido- 
nians.”  Her  marriage  with  Ahab  was  a turning 
point  in  the  history’  of  Israel.  She  was  a woman 
in  whom,  with  the  reckless  and  licentious  habits  of 
an  Oriental  queen,  were  united  the  sternest  and 
fiercest  qualities  inherent  in  the  Phoenician  people. 
In  her  hands  her  husband  became  a mere  puppet 
(1  K.  xxi.  25).  The  first  effect  of  her  influence 
was  the  immediate  establishment  of  the  Phoenician 
worship  on  a grand  scale  in  the  court  of  Ahab.  At 
her  table  were  supported  no  less  than  450  prophets 
of  Baal,  aud  400  of  Astarte  (1  K.  xvi.  31,  32, 
xviii.  19).  The  prophets  of  Jehovah,  who  up  to 
this  time  had  found  their  chief  refuge  in  tiro 
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northern  kingdom,  were  attacked  by  her  orders 
and  put  to  the  sword  (1  K.  xviii.  13;  2 K.  ix.  7). 
When  at  last  the  people,  at  the  instigation  of  Elijah, 
rose  against  her  ministers,  and  slaughtered  them  at 
the  foot  of  Carmel,  and  when  Ahab  was  terrified 
into  submission,  she  alone  retained  her  presence  of 
mind;  and  when  she  received  in  the  palace  of 
Jezreel  the  tidings  that  her  religion  was  all  but 
destroyed  (1  K.  xix.  1),  her  only  answer  was  one 
of  those  fearful  vows  which  have  made  the  leaders 
of  Shemitic  nations  so  terrible  whether  for  good 
or  evil— expressed  in  a message  to  the  veiy  man 
who,  as  it  might  have  seemed  but  an  hour  before, 
had  her  life  in  his  power.  The  next  instance  of  her 
power  is  still  more  characteristic  and  complete. 
When  she  found  her  husband  cist  down  by  his 
disappointment  at  being  thwarted  by  Naboth,  she 
took  the  matter  into  her  own  hands,  with  a spirit 
which  reminds  us  of  Clvtemnestra  or  Lady  Mac- 
beth (1  K.  xxi.  7).  She  wrote  a warrant  in  Ahab’s 
name,  and  sealed  it  with  his  seal.  To  her,  and  not 
to  Ahab,  was  sent  the  announcement  that  the  royal 
wishes  were  accomplished  (1  K.  xxi.  14),  and  she 
bade  her  husband  go  and  take  the  vacant  property  ; 
and  on  her  accordingly  fell  the  prophet’s  curse,  as 
well  as  on  her  husband  (1  K.  xxi.  23).  We  hear 
no  more  of  her  for  a long  period.  But  she  sur- 
vived Ahab  for  14  years,  and  still,  as  queen-mother 
(after  the  Oriental  custom),  was  a great  personage 
in  the  court  of  her  sons,  and,  as  such,  became  the 
special  mark  for  the  vengeance  of  Jehu.  But  in  that 
supreme  hour  of  her  house  the  spirit  of  the  aged 
queen  rose  within  her,  equal  to  the  dreadful  emer- 
gency. She  was  in  the  palace,  which  stood  by  the 
gate  of  the  city,  overlooking  the  approach  from  the 
east.  Beneath  lay  the  open  space  under  the  city 
walls.  She  determined  to  face  the  destroyer  of  her 
family,  whom  she  saw  rapidly  advancing  in  his 
chariot.  She  painted  her  eyelids  in  the  Eastern 
fashion  with  antimony,  so  as  to  give  a darker 
border  to  the  eyes,  and  make  them  look  larger  and 
brighter,  possibly  in  order  to  induce  Jehu,  after 
the  manner  of  eastern  usurpers,  to  take  her,  the 
widow  of  his  predecessor,  for  his  wife,  but  more 
probably  as  the  last  act  of  regal  splendour.  She 
tired  her  head,  and,  looking  down  upon  him  from 
the  high  latticed  window  in  the  tower,  she  met 
him  by  an  allusion  to  a former  act  of  treason  in  the 
histoiy  of  her  adopted  country.  Jehu  looked  up 
from  his  chariot.  Two  or  three  eunuchs  of  the 
royal  harem  showed  their  faces  at  the  windows,  and 
at  his  command  dashed  the  ancient  princess  down 
from  the  chamber.  She  fell  immediately  in  front 
of  the  conqueror’s  chariot.  The  blood  flew  from 
her  mangled  corpse  over  the  palace-wall  behind, 
and  over  the  advancing  horses  in  front.  The  mer- 
ciless destroyer  passed  on  ; and  the  last  remains  of 
life  were  trampled  out  by  the  horses’  hoofs.  The 
body  was  left  in  that  open  space  called  in  modern 
Eastern  language  “ the  mounds,”  where  ofl’al  is 
thrown  from  the  city-walls.  The  dogs  of  Eastern 
cities,  which  prowl  around  these  localities,  and 
which  the  present  writer  met  on  this  very  spot 
by  the  modern  village  which  occupies  the  site  of 
Jezreel,  pounced  upon  this  unexpected  prey.  No- 
thing was  left  by  them  but  the  hard  portions  of 
the  human  skeleton,  the  skull,  the  hands,  and  the 
feet. 

jeze'ltu.  1.  The  same  as  Jahaziel  (1  Esd. 
viii.  32).— 2.  Jehiel,  the  father  ofObadiah  (1  Esd. 
viii.  35). 


JEZREEL 

Jez'er,  the  third  son  of  Naphtali  (Gen.  xlri.  24 ; 
Num.  xxvi.  49;  1 Chr.  vii.  13),  and  father  of  the 
family  of  the  Jezerites. 

Jez ’elites,  the.  A family  of  the  tribe  of  Naph- 
tali, descendants  of  Jezer  (Num.  xxvi.  49). 

Jez  iah,  a descendant  of  Parosh,  who  had  mar- 
ried a foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  25). 

Jez’iel,  a Benjamite  who  joined  David  at  ZikLig 
(l  Ghr.  xii.  3). 

Jezliah,  a Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Elpaal 
(1  Chr.  viii.  18). 

Jezo'ar,  the  son  of  Helah,  one  of  the  wives  of 
Asher  (1  Chr.  iv.  7). 

Jezrah'iah,  a Levite,  the  leader  of  the  choristers 
at  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
under  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  42]. 

Jez  reel,  a descendant  of  the  father  or  founder  ot 
Etam,  of  the  line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  3).  But  a< 
the  verse  now  stands,  we  must  supply  some  such 
word  as  “ families  ; ” these  (are  the  families  of) 
the  father  of  Etam.” 

Jez'reel.  Its  modem  name  is  Zerxn.  The  name 
is  used  in  2 Sam.  ii.  9 and  (?)  iv.  4,  and  Hos.  i.  5, 
for  the  valley  or  plain  between  Gilboa  and  Little 
Hermon;  and  to  this  plain,  in  its  widest  extent, 
the  general  form  of  the  name  Esdraelon  (first  used 
in  Jud.  i.  8)  has  been  applied  in  modern  times.  In 
its  more  limited  sense,  as  applied  to  the  city,  it 
first  appears  in  Josh.  xix.  18.  But  its  historical 
importance  dates  from  the  reign  of  Ahab;  who 
chose  it  for  his  chief  residence.  The  situation  of 
the  modem  village  of  Zcrin  still  remains  to  show 
the  fitness  of  his  choice.  It  is  on  one  of  the 
gentle  swells  which  rise  out  of  the  fertile  plain 
of  Esdraelon  ; but  with  two  peculiarities  which 
mark  it  out  from  the  rest.  One  is  its  strength. 
Ou  the  N.E.  the  hill  presents  a steep  rocky  descent 
of  at  least  100  feet.  The  other  is  its  central 
locality.  It  stands  at  the  opening  of  the  middle 
branch  of  the  three  eastern  forks  of  the  plain,  and 
looks  straight  towards  the  wide  western  level ; thus 
commanding  the  view  towards  the  Jordan  on  the 
east  (2  K.  ix.  17),  and  visible  from  Carmel  on  the 
west  (1  K.  xviii.  46).  In  the  neighbourhood,  or 
within  the  town  probably,  was  a temple  and  grove 
of  Astnrte,  with  an  establishment  of  400  priests 
supported  by  Jezebel  (1  K.  xvi.  33;  2 K.  x.  11). 
The  palace  of  Ahab  (IK.  xxi.  1,  xviii.  46),  pro- 
bably containing  his  “ ivory  house  ” f l K.  xxii.  39), 
was  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  forming  part  ot 
the  city  wall  (comp.  1 K.  xxi.  1 ; 2 K.  ix.  25,  30. 
33).  The  seraglio,  in  which  Jezebel  lived,  was  on 
the  city  wall,  and  had  a high  window  facing  east- 
ward (2  Iv.  ix.  30).  Close  by,  if  not  forming  part 
of  this  seraglio,  was  a watch-tower,  on  which  a 
sentinel  stood,  to  give  notice  of  arrivals  from  the 
disturbed  district  beyond  the  Jordan  (2  K.  ix.  17). 
An  ancient  square  tower  which  stands  among  the 
hovels  of  the  modern  village  may  be  its  repr&enta- 
tive.  The  gateway  of  the  city  on  the  east  was 
also  the  gateway  of  the  palace  (2  K.  ix.  34). 
Whether  the  vineyaixl  of  Naboth  was  here  or  at 
Samaria  is  a doubtful  question.  Still  in  the  same 
eastern  dilection  are  two  springs,  one  12  minut* 
from  the  town,  the  other  20  minutes.  The  latter 
probably  both  from  its  size  and  situation,  w** 
known  as  “the  Spring  of  Jezreel”  (mis- 
translated A.  V.  “a  fountaiu,”  1 Sam.  xxix.  1). 
With  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Ahab  the  glory  ot 
Jezreel  departed.— 2.  A town  in  Judah,  in  u* 
neighbourhood  of  the  southern  Carmel  (Josh.  i'< 
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56).  Here  David  in  his  wanderings  took  Ahiuoam 
the  Israelites  for  his  first  wife  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  3, 
xxi.  5). — 3.  The  eldest  son  of  the  prophet  Hosea 
(Ho*,  i.  4). 

Jez  reelite.  An  inhabitant  of  Jezreel  (1  K.  xxi. 
1,4,  6.  7,  15,  16;  2 K.  ix.  21,  25). 

Jezreeli'tess.  A woman  of  Jezreel  (1  Sam. 
sxni.  3,  xxx.  5 ; 2 Sam.  ii.  2,  iii.  2 ; 1 Chr.  iii.  1). 

Jib's&m,  one  of  the  sons  of  Tola,  the  son  of 
Issarhar  ( 1 Chr.  vii.  2). 

Jid'laph,  a son  of  Nahor  (Gen.  xxii.  22). 

Jim'na,  the  firstborn  of  Asher  (Ntim.  xxvi.  44). 
He  is  elsewhere  called  in  the  A.  V.  JiMXAH  (Gen. 
xlvi.  17)  and  Jmnaii  (1  Chr.  vii.  30). 

Jimnah  = JiMNA  = lMNAH  (Gen.  xlvi.  17). 

Jim'nites,  the,  descendants  of  the  preceding 
(Nmn.  xxvi.  44). 

' Jiph't&h,  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  ma- 
ritime lowland,  or  Shefelah  (Josh.  xv.  43).  It  has 
not  vet  been  met  with. 

Jiph  thah-el,  the  Valley  of,  a valley  which 
served  as  one  of  the  land-mat  ks  for  the  boundary 
both  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  14)  and  Asher  (27). 
Dr.  Kobinson  suggests  that  Jiphthah-el  was  identical 
with  Jotapatn,  and  that  they  survive  in  the  modern 
Jefat,  a village  in  the  mountains  of  Galilee,  half- 
way between  the  Bay  of  Acre  and  the  Lake  of 
fiennesareth.  In  this  case  the  valley  is  the  great 
Wady- Abilin. 

Jo'ab,  the  most  remarkable,  though  perhaps  not 
the  eldest  (l  Chr.  ii.  16)  of  the  three  nephews  of 
David,  the  children  of  Zeruiah,  David's  sister.  Their 
father  is  unknown,  but  seems  to  have  resided  at 
Bethlehem,  and  to  have  died  before  his  sons,  as  we 
find  mention  of  his  sepulchre  at  that  place  (2  Sam. 
ii.  32).  Joab  first  appears  after  David's  accession 
to  the  throne  at  Hebron.  He  with  his  two  brothers 
went  out  from  Hebron  at  the  head  of  David’s 
“servants,”  or  guards,  to  keep  a watch  on  the 
movements  of  Abner.  The  two  parties  sate  opposite 
each  other,  on  each  side  of  the  tank  by  that  city. 
Abner’s  challenge,  to  which  Joab  assented,  led  to  a 
desperate  struggle  between  twelve  champions  from 
either  side.  This  roused  the  blood  of  the  rival 
tribes ; a general  encounter  ensued  ; Abner  and  his 
company  were  defeated,  and  in  his  flight,  being 
hard  pressed  by  the  swift-footed  Asahel,  he  reluct- 
antly killed  the  unfortunate  youth.  His  two  bro- 
thers, on  seeing  the  corpse,  only  hurried  on  with 
greater  fury  in  the  pursuit.  In  answer  to  the 
appeal  of  Abner  Joab  withdrew  his  men,  but  his 
revenge  was  otdy  postponed.  He  had  been  on  an- 
other of  these  predatoiy  excursions  from  Hebron, 
when  he  was  informed  on  his  return  that  Abner  had 
in  his  absence  paid  a visit  to  David,  and  been  re- 
ceived into  favour  (2  Sim.  iii.  23).  He  broke  out 
into  a violent  remonstrance  with  the  king,  and 
then,  without  David’s  knowledge,  immediately  sent 
messengers  after  Abner,  who  was  overtaken  by 
them  at  the  well  of  Sirah.  Abner,  with  the  un- 
suspecting generosity  of  his  noble  nature,  returned 
at  once.  Joab  and  Abishai  met  him  in  the  gate- 
way of  the  town;  Joab  took  him  aside  (2  Sam.  iii. 
27),  as  if  with  a peaceful  intention,  and  then  struck 
him  a deadly  blow  “ under  the  fifth  rib."  There 
was  now  no  rival  left  in  the  way  of  Joab’s  advance- 
ment, and  at  the  siege  of  Jebus  he  was  appointed  for 
hi*  prowess  commander-in-chief — “ captain  of  the 
tat  ’’—the  same  office  that  Abner  hail  held  under 
Saul,  the  highest  in  the  state  after  the  king  (1  Chr. 
*»•  6;  2 Sam.  viii.  16).  In  this  post  he  was  con- 
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tent,  and  served  the  king  with  undeviating  fidelity. 
In  the  wide  range  of  wars  which  David  undertook. 
Joab  was  the  acting  general.  He  had  a chief 
armour-bearer  of  his  own,  Naharai,  a Beerothite, 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  37 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  39),  and  ten  attend- 
ants to  carry  his  equipment  and  baggage  (2  Sam. 
xviii.  1 5).  He  had  the  charge  of  giving  the  signal 
by  trumpet  for  advance  or  retreat  (2  Sam.  xviii. 
16).  He  was  called  by  the  almost  regal  title  of 
44  Lord  ” (2  Sam.  xi.  11),  “ the  prince  of  the  king’s 
army  ” ( 1 Chr.  xxvii.  34).  His  usual  residence 
was  in  Jerusalem — but  he  had  a house  and  pro- 
perty, with  bailey-fields  adjoining,  in  the  country 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  23),  in  the  **  wilderness”  (1  K.  ii. 
34),  probably  on  the  N.  E.  of  Jerusalem  (comp. 
1 Sam.  xiii.  18  ; Josh.  viii.  15,  20),  near  an  ancient 
sanctuary,  called  from  its  nomadic  village  M Baalha- 
zor  " (2  Sam.  xiii.  23 ; comp,  with  xiv.  30),  where 
there  were  extensive  sheepwalks. — 1.  His  great  war 
was  that  against  Ammon,  which  he  conducted  in  per- 
son. It  was  divided  into  three  campaigns,  (a)  The 
first  was  against  the  allied  forces  of  Syria  and  Am- 
moji.  (6)  The  second  was  against  Edom.  The  decisive 
victory  was  gained  by  David  himself  in  the  “ valley 
of  salt,"  and  celebrated  by  a triumphal  monument 
(2  Sam.  viii.  13).  But  Joab  had  the  charge  of 
carrying  out  the  victory,  and  remained  for  six 
months,  extirpating  the  male  population,  whom  he 
then  buried  in  the  tombs  of  Petra  (1  K.  xi.  15, 
16).  (c)  The  third  was  against  the  Ammonites. 

They  were  again  left  to  Joab  (2  Sam.  x.  7-19). 
At  the  siege  of  Kabbah,  the  ark  was  sent  with  him, 
and  the  whole  army  was  encamped  in  booths  or 
huts  round  the  beleaguered  city  (2  Sam.  xi.  1, 
11).  After  a sortie  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
caused  some  loss  to  the  Jewish  army,  Joab  took 
the  lower  city  on  the  liver,  and  then  sent  to  urge 
David  to  come  and  take  the  citadel  (2  Sam.  xii. 
26-28). — 2.  The  services  of  Joab  to  the  king  were 
not  confined  to  these  military  achievements.  In 
the  eutaugled  relations  which  grew  up  in  David’s 
domestic  life,  he  bora  an  important  part,  (a)  The 
first  occasion  was  the  unhappy  correspondence  which 
passed  between  him  and  the  king  during  the  Am- 
monite war  respecting  Uriah  the  Hittite  (2  Sam. 
xi.  1-25).  (6)  The  next  occasion  on  which  it  was 

displayed  was  in  his  successful  endeavour  to  reinstate 
Absalom  in  David’s  favour,  after  the  murder  of 
Amnou  (2  Sam.  xiv.  1-20).  (c)  The  same  keen 

sense  of  his  master's  interests  ruled  the  conduct  of 
Joab  no  less,  when  the  relations  of  the  father  and 
son  were  reversed  by  the  successful  revolt  of  Ab- 
salom. His  former  intimacy  with  the  prince  did 
not  impair  his  fidelity  to  the  king.  He  followed 
him  beyond  the  Jordan,  and  in  the  final  battle  of 
Ephraim  assumed  the  responsibility  of  taking  the 
rebel  prince’s  dangerous  life  in  spite  of  David’s  in- 
junction to  spare  him,  and  when  no  one  else  had 
courage  to  act  so  decisive  a part  (2  Sara,  xviii.  2, 
11-15).  The  king  transferred  the  command  to 
Amasa.  (d)  Nothing  brings  out  more  strongly  the 
good  nud  bad  qualities  of  Joab  than  his  conduct  in 
this  trying  crisis  of  his  history.  With  his  own 
guard  and  the  mighty  men  under  Abishai  he  went 
out  in  pursuit  of  the  remnants  of  the  rebellion.  In 
the  heat  of  pursuit,  he  encountered  his  rival  Amasa, 
more  leisurely  engaged  iu  the  same  quest.  At  “ the 
great  stone"  in  Gibcon,  the  cousins  met.  Joab’s 
sword  was  attached  to  his  giidle;  by  design  or 
accident  it  protruded  from  the  sheath ; Amasa 
rushed  into  the  treacherous  embrace,  to  which  Joab 
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invited  him,  holding  fast  his  beard  by  his  own  right 
hand,  whilst  the  unsheathed  sword  in  his  left  hand 
plunged  into  Amasa’s  stomach  ; a single  blow  from 
that  practised  arm,  as  in  the  case  of  Abner,  sufficed 
to  do  its  work,  (e)  At  the  moment,  all  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  pursuit  of  the  rebels.  Once  more  a 
proof  was  given  of  the  wide-spread  confidence  in 
Joab’s  judgment  (2  Sam.  xx.  16-22).  (/)  His 

last  remonstrance  with  David  was  on  the  announce- 
ment of  the  king's  desire  to  number  the  people. — 
3.  There  is  something  mournful  iu  the  end  of  Joab. 
At  the  close  of  his  long  life,  his  loyalty,  so  long 
unshaken,  at  last  wavered.  “ Though  he  had  not 
turned  alter  Absalom  he  turned  after  Adonijah” 
(1  K.  ii.  28).  This  probably  filled  up  the  measure 
of  the  king's  long  cherished  resentment.  The  re- 
vival of  the  pretensions  of  Adonijah  after  David’s 
death  was  sufficient  to  awaken  the  suspicions  of 
Solomon.  Joab  fled  to  the  shelter  of  the  altar  at 
Gibeon,  and  was  there  slain  by  Benaiah.— 8.  Son 
of  Scrniah,  and  descendant  of  Kenaz  (1  Chr.  iv. 
14).-3.  The  head  of  a family,  not  of  priestly  or 
Levitical  rank,  whose  descendants,  with  those  of 
Jeshua,  were  the  most  numerous  of  all  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbahel  (Ezr.  ii.  6,  viii.  9 ; Nch. 
vii.  11 ; 1 Esd.  viii.  35). 

Jo  achaz  = Jehonhnz  (1  Esd.  i.  34),  the  son  of 
Josiah. 

Joachim.  1.  (Bar.  i.  3)  = Jehoiakim,  called 
also  Joacim.— 2.  A “ high-priest  ” at  Jerusalem 
in  the  time  of  Baruch  “ the  son  of  Chelcias,”  t.  e. 
Hilkiah  (Bar.  i.  7). 

Jo'acim.  1.  = Jehoiakim  (1  Esd.  i.  37,  38, 
39;.  f Joacim,  1.]— 2.  = Jehoiachin  (1  Esd.  i. 
43).—  3.  = Joiakim,  the  son  of  Jeshua  (1  Esd.  v.  5). 
—4.  “ The  high-priest  which  was  in  Jerusalem " 
(Jud.  iv.  6,  14)  in  the  time  of  Judith  (xv.  8 ff.). 
It  is  impossible  to  identify  him  with  any  historical 
character.  — 5.  The  husband  of  Susanna  (Sus. 

1 ir.). 

Joada'nus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeshua,  the  son  of 
Jozndak  (1  Esd.  ix.  19). 

Jo'ah.  1.  The  son  of  Asaph,  and  chronicler,  or 
keeper  of  the  records,  to  Hezekiah  (Is.  xxxvi.  3,  1 1, 
22).— 2.  The  son  or  grandson  of  Zimmah,  a Gersh- 
onite  (I  Chr.  vi.  21).— 3.  The  third  son  of  Obed- 
edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  4),  a Korhitc,  and  one  of  the 
doorkeejiers  appointed  by  David.— 4.  A Gershonite, 
the  son  of  Zimmah,  and  father  of  Men  (2  Chr. 
xxix.  12).— 5.  The  son  of  Joahaz,  and  keeper  of  the 
records,  or  annalist  to  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8). 

Jo'ahaz,  the  father  of  Joah,  the  chronicler  or 
keeper  of  the  records  to  king  Josiah  (2  Chr. 
xxxiv.  8). 

Jo  'anan  = Joiianan*,  the  son  of  Eliashib  (1  Esd. 
ix.  1). 

Joan'na,  son  of  Rhcsn,  according  to  the  text  of 
Luke  iii.  27,  and  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ. 
But  according  to  the  view  explained  in  a previous 
article,  son  of  Zerubbabel,  and  the  same  as  Hananiah 
in  1 Chr.  iii.  19. 

Joan'na,  the  name  of  a woman,  occurring  twice 
in  Luke  (viii.  3,  xxir.  10),  but  evidently  denoting 
the  same  person.  In  the  first  passage  she  is  ex- 
pressly stated  to  have  been  “ wife  of  Chusa,  steward 
of  Herod,”  that,  is,  Antipas,  tetrarch  of  Galilee. 

Joan’ nan,  surnamed  Caddis,  the  eldest  brother 
of  Judas  Maccabaeus  (1  Macc.  ii.  2). 

Jo  arib,  chief  of  the  first  of  the  twenty-four 
courses  of  priests  in  the  reign  of  David,  and  an- 
cestor of  the  Maccabees  (1  Macc.  ii.  1). 
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Jo'ash,  contr.  from  Jehoash.  1.  Son  of  Aha- 
ziah  king  of  Judah,  and  the  only  one  of  his  children 
who  escaped  the  murderous  hand  of  Athaliah.  After 
His  father’s  sister  Jehoshabeath,  the  wife  of  Jo- 
lioiada,  had  stolen  him  from  among  the  king’s  sons, 
he  was  hid  for  six  years  in  the  chambers  of  the 
Temple.  In  the  7th  year  of  his  age  and  of  his  con- 
cealment, a successful  revolution  placed  him  on  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  freed  the  country  from 
the  tyranny  and  idolatries  of  Athaliah.  For  at  least 
23  years,  while  Jehofada  lived,  this  reign  was  very 
prosperous.  Excepting  that  the  high-places  were 
still  resorted  to  for  incense  and  sacrifice,  pure  reli- 
gion was  restored,  large  contributions  were  made 
for  the  repair  of  the  Temple,  which  was  accordingly 
restored  ; and  the  country  seems  to  have  been  free 
from  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  disturbance. 
But,  after  the  death  of  Jehoiada,  Joash  fell  info 
the  hands  of  bad  advisers,  at  whose  suggestion  he 
revived  the  worship  of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth.  When 
he  was  rebuked  for  this  by  Zechariah,  the  son  of 
Jehoiada,  Joash  caused  him  to  be  stoned  to  death 
in  the  very  court  of  the  Lord’s  house  (Matt,  xxiii. 
35).  The  vengeance  imprecated  by  the  murdered 
high-priest  was  not  long  delayed.  That  very  year, 
Hazael  king  of  Syria  came  up  against  Jeiusaleni, 
and  carried  off  a vast  booty  as  the  price  of  his  de- 
parture. Joash  had  scarcely  escaped  this  danger, 
when  he  fell  into  another  and  fatal  one.  Two  of 
his  servants,  taking  advantage  of  his  severe  illness, 
some  think  of  a wound  received  in  battle,  conspired 
against,  him,  and  slew  him  in  his  bed  in  the  fortress 
of  Millo.  Joash’s  reign  lasted  40  years,  from  873 
to  838  R.C.— 2.  Son  and  successor  of  Jehoahaz  on 
the  throne  of  Israel  from  n.c.  840  to  825,  and  for 
two  full  years  a contemporaiy  sovereign  with  the 
preceding  (2  K.  xiv.  1 ; comp,  with  xii.  1,  xiii.  10). 
When  he  succeeded  to  the  crown,  the  kingdom  was 
in  a deplorable  state  from  the  devastations  of  Hazael 
aud  Benhadad,  kings  of  Syria.  Oil  occasion  of  a 
friendly  visit  paid  by  Joash  to  Elisha  on  his  death- 
bed,  the  prophet  promised  him  deliverance  from  the 
Syrian  yoke  in  Aphek  (IK.  xx.  26-30).  He  thro 
hid  him  smite  upon  the  ground,  and  the  king  smote 
thrice  and  then  stayed.  The  prophet  rebuked  him 
for  staying,  and  limited  to  throe  his  victories  over 
Syria.  Accordingly  Joash  did  beat  Benhadad  three 
times  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  recovered  from  him 
the  cities  which  Ilazael  had  taken  from  Jehoahiu. 
The  other  great  military  event  of  Joash’s  reign  was 
his  successful  war  with  Amaziah  king  of  Judah. 
The  grounds  of  this  war  are  given  fully  in  2 Chr. 
xxv.  The  two  armies  met.  at  Beth-shcmesh,  that 
of  Joash  was  victorious,  put  the  army  of  Amaziah  M 
the  rout,  took  him  prisoner,  brought  him  to  Jeru- 
salem, broke  down  the  wall  of  Jerusalem,  and  plun- 
dered the  city.  He  died  in  the  15th  year  of  Ama- 
zinh  king  of  Judah,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Jeroboam  II.— 3.  'Hie  father  of  Gideon,  and  a 
wealthy  man  among  the  Abiezritcs  (Judg.  vi.  11, 
29,  30,  31,  vii.  14,  viii.  13,29,  32).— 4.  Appar- 
ently a yoimger  son  of  Ahab,  who  held  a subordin- 
ate jurisdiction  in  the  lifetime  of  his  lather,  or  was 
appointed  viceroy  (2  Chr.  xviii.  25)  during  Ins 
absence  in  the  attack  on  Ramoth-Gilead  (1  K. 

26 ; 2 Chr.  xviii.  25).  Or  he  may  have  been 
merely  a prince  of  the  blood-royal.— 5.  A descend- 
ant of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah,  but  whether  hi* 
son  or  the  son  of  Jokim,  is  not  clear  (1  Chr.  ir. 
22).— 8.  A Benjaraite,  son  of  .Shemaah  ol  Gibeah 
(1  Chr.  xii.  3),  who  resorted  to  David  at  Ziklag.— »• 
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One  of  the  officers  of  David’s  household  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  28). 

Jo  ash,  son  of  Becher,  and  head  of  a Benjamite 
heuse  ( 1 Chr.  vii.  8). 

Jo'atham  = Jotham  the  son  of  Uzzinh  (Matt.  i.  9). 

Joazab  dug  = Jozabad  the  Levite  (1  Esd.  ix.  48  ; 
comp.  Neh.  viii.  7). 

Job,  the  third  sou  of  lssachar  (Gen.  xlvi.  13), 
called  in  another  genealogy  J.vsiiUU  (1  Chr.  vii.  1).  | 

Job.  This  book  consists  of  five  parts : the  intro- 
duction, the  discussion  between  Job  and  his  three 
friends,  the  speech  of  Elihu,  the  manifestation  and 
address  of  Almighty  God,  and  the  concluding 
chapter.— -I.  Analysis. — 1.  The  introduction  sup- 
plies all  the  facts  on  which  the  argument  is  based. 
Job,  a chieftain  in  the  Land  of  Uz,  of  immense 
wealth  and  high  rank,  “ the  greatest  of  all  the  meu 
of  the  Hast,”  is  represented  to  us  as  a man  of  periect 
integrity,  blameless  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  de- 
clared indeed  by  the  Lord  Himself  to  be  “ without 
his  like  in  all  the  earth,”  “ a perfect,  and  an  up- 
right man,  one  that  feareth  God,  and  escheweth 
evil.”  One  question  could  be  raised  by  envy ; may 
not  the  goodness  which  secures  such  direct  and 
tangible  rewards  be  a refined  form  of  selfishness? 
In  the  world  of  spirits,  where  all  the  mysteries  of 
existence  are  brought  to  light,  Satan,  the  accusing 
ar.gd,'  suggests  the  doubt,  “ doth  Job  fear  God  for 
nought?”  and  asserts  boldly  that  if  those  external 
blessings  were  withdrawn  Job  would  cast  off  his 
allegiance — “ he  will  curse  thee  to  thy  face.”  The 
problem  is  thus  distinctly  propounded  which  this 
book  is  intended  to  discuss  and  solve.  Can  goodness 
exist  irrespective  of  reward,  can  the  fear-  of  God  be 

retained  bv  man  when  every  inducement  to  selfish- 
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ness  is  taken  away  ? The  accuser  receives  permis- 
sion to  make  the  trial.  He  destroys  Job’s  property, 
then  his  children ; and  afterwards,  to  leave  no  pos- 
sible opening  for  a cavil,  is  allowed  to  inHict  upon 
him  the  most  terrible  disease  known  in  the  East. 
Job’s  wife  breaks  down  entirely  under  the  trial. 
Job  remains  steadfast.  He  repels  his  wife’s  sug- 
gestion with  the  simple  words,  “ What ! shall  we 
receive  good  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  and  shall  we 
not  receive  evil  ?”  u In  all  this  Job  did  not  sin 
with  his  lips.”  The  question  raised  by  Satan  was 
thus  answered. — 2.  Still  it  is  clear  that  many  points 
of  deep  interest  would  have  been  left  in  obscurity. 
Entire  as  was  the  submission  of  Job,  he  must  have 
been  inwardly  perplexed  by  events  to  which  he  had 
no  clue,  which  were  quite  unaccountable  on  any 
hypothesis  hitherto  entertained,  and  seemed  repug- 
nant to  the  ideas  of  justice  engraven  on  man’s  heart. 
An  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of  the  provid- 
ential government  of  the  world  is  afforded  in  the 
most  natural  manner  by  the  introduction  of  three 
wen,  representing  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
the  age,  who  came  to  condole  with  Job  on  hearing 
of  his  misfortunes.  The  meeting  is  described  with 
singular  beautv.  At  a distance  they  greet  him 
with  the  wild  demonstrations  of  sympathising  grief 
usual  in  the  east ; coming  near  they  are  overpowered 
by  the  sight  of  his  wretchedness,  and  sit  seven  days 
and  seven  nights  without  uttering  a word.  This 
awful  silence  drew  out  all  his  anguish.  In  an  ngony 
°t  desperation  he  curses  the  day  of  his  birth.  With 
the  answer  to  this  outburst  begins  a series  of  dis- 
cussions, continued  probably  with  6omo  intervals, 
during  several  successive  days.  The  results  of  the 
discussion  (from  c.  iii.-xiv.)  may  he  thus 
summed  up.  Wc  have  on  the  part  of  Job’s  fi  iends 
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a theory  of  the  divine  government  resting  upon  an 
exact  and  unifoim  correlation  between  sin  and  pun- 
ishment (iv.  6,  11,  and  throughout).  Afflictions 
are  always  penal,  issuing  in  the  destruction  of  those 
who  aie  radically  opposed  to  God,  or  who  do  not 
submit  to  His  chastisements.  They  lead  of  course 
to  correction  and  amendment  of  life  when  the  sufferer 
repents,  confesses  his  sins,  puts  them  away,  and 
turns  to  God.  in  that  case  restoration  to  peace, 
and  even  increased  prosperity  may  be  expected  (v. 

1 7-27).  Still  the  fact  of  the  suffering  al  ways  proves 
the  commission  of  some  special  sin,  while  the  de- 
meanour of  the  sufferer  indicates  the  true  internal 
relation  between  him  and  God.  These  principles 
are  applied  by  them  to  the  case  of  Job.  In  this 
part  of  the  dialogue  the  character  of  the  three 
friends  is  clearly  developed.  In  order  to  do  justice 
to  the  position  and  arguments  of  Job,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  the  direct  object  of  the  trial 
was  to  ascertain  whether  he  would  deny  or  forsake 
God,  and  that  his  real  integrity  is  asserted  by  God 
Himself.  lie  denies  the  assertion  that  punishment 
follows  surely  on  guilt,  or  proves  its  commission. 
In  the  government  of  Providence  he  can  see  but  one 
point  clearly,  viz.,  that  all  events  and  results  arc  ab- 
solutely iu  God’s  hand  (xii.  9-25),  but  as  for  the  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  those  events  he  knows  nothing. 
In  fact,  he  is  sure  that  his  friends  are  equally  unin- 
formed. Still  he  doubts  not  that  God  is  just. 
There  remains  then  but  one  course  open  to  him,  and 
that  he  takes,  lie  turns  to  supplication,  implores 
God  to  give  him  a fair  and  open  trial  (xiii.  18-28). 
Believing  that  with  death  nil  hope  connected  with 
this  world  ceases,  he  preys  that  he  may  be  hidden 
in  the  grave  (xiv.  13),  and  there  reserved  for  the 
day  when  God  will  trv  his  cause  and  manifest  Him- 
self in  love  (ver.  15).  In  the  second  discussion 
(xv.— xxi.)  there  is  a more  resolute  elaborate  attempt 
on  the  part  of  Job’s  friends  to  vindicate  their  theory 
of  retributive  justice.  This  requires  an  entire  over- 
throw of  tire  position  taken  by  Job.  Kiipluz 
(xv.),  who,  as  usual,  lays  down  the  basis  of  the 
argument,  does  not  now  hesitate  to  impute  to  Job 
the  worst  crimes  of  which  man  could  be  guilty. 
Bildad  (xviii.)  takes  up  this  suggestion  of  ungod- 
liness, and  concludes  that  the  special  evils  which 
had  come  upon  Job,  are  peculiarly  the  penalties  due 
to  one  wrho  is  without  God.  Zophnr  not  only 
accounts  for  Job’s  present  calamities,  but  menaces 
him  with  still  greater  evils  (xx.).  In  answer 
Job  recognises  the  hand  of  God  in  his  afflictions 
(xvi.  7-16,  and  xix.  6-20),  but  rejects  the  charge 
of  ungodliness;  he  has  never  forsaken  his  Maker, 
and  never  ceased  to  pray.  He  argues  that  since  in 
this  life  the  righteous  certainly  are  not  saved  from 
evil,  it  follows  that  their  wavs  are  watched  and 
their  sufferings  recorded,  with  a view  to  a future 
and  perfect  manifestation  of  the  divine  justice.  On 
the  other  hand,  stung  by  the  harsh  and  narrow- 
minded bigotry  of  his  opponents.  Job  draws  out 
(\xi.)  with  tciTible  force  the  undeniable  fact,  that 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  lives  ungodly 
men,  avowed  atheists  (vers.  14,  15),  persons,  iu 
fact,  guilty  of  the  very  crimes,  imputed,  out  of 
mere  conjecture,  to  himself,  frequently  enjoy  great 
and  unbroken  prosperity.  In  the  third  dialogue 
(xxii.-xjcxi.)  no  real  progress  is  made  hv  Job’s  op- 
ponents. Eliphnz  (xxii.)  makes  a last  effort.  The 
station  in  which  Job  was  formerly  placed  presented 
temptations  to  certain  crimes ; the  punishments 
which  he  undergoes  are  precisely  such  as  might  be 
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expected  had  those  crimes  been  committed;  hence 
he  infers  they  actually  were  committed.  Bildad 
has  nothing  to  add  but  a lew  solemn  words  on  the 
incomprehensible  majesty  of  God  and  the  nothing- 
ness of  man.  Zophar  is  put  to  silence.  In  his  two 
last  discourses  Job  does  not  alter  his  position,  nor, 
properly  speaking,  adduce  any  new  argument,  but 
he  states  with  incomparable  force  and  eloquence 
the  chief  points  which  he  regards  as  established 
(xxvi.).  He  then  (xxvii.)  describes  even  more  com- 
pletely than  his  opponents  had  done  the  destruc- 
tion which,  as  a rule,  ultimately  falls  upon  the 
hypocrite.  Then  follows  (xxviii.)  the  grand  de- 
scription of  Wisdom.  The  remainder  of  this  dis- 
course (xxix.-xxxi.)  contains  a singularly  beautiful 
description  of  his  former  life,  contrasted  with  his 
actual  misery,  together  with  a full  vindication  of 
his  character  from  all  the  charges  made  or  insi- 
nuated by  his  opponents. — 3.  Thus  ends  the  discus- 
sion, in  which  it  is  evident  both  parties  had  partially 
failed.  The  points  which  had  been  omitted,  or 
imperfectly  developed,  are  now  taken  up  by  a new 
interlocutor  (xxxii.-xxxvii.).  Elihu,  a young  man, 
descended  from  a collateral  branch  of  the  family  of 
Abraham,  nas  listened  in  indignant  silence  to  the 
arguments  of  his  elders  (xxxii.  7),  and,  impelled  by 
an  inward  inspiration,  he  now  addresses  himself  to 
both  parties  in  the  discussion,  and  specially  to  Job. 
He  shows  that  they  had  accused  Job  upon  false  or 
iusuflicieut  grounds,  and  failed  to  convict  him,  or  to 
vindicate  God’s  justice.  Job  again  had  assumed  his 
entire  innocence,  and  had  arraigned  that  justice 
(xxxiii.  9-11).  These  errors  he  traces  to  their  both 
overlooking  one  main  object  of  all  Buffering.  God 
speaks  to  man  by  chastisement.  This  statement 
does  not  involve  any  charge  of  special  guilt,  such 
as  the  friends  had  alleged  and  Job  had  repudiated. 
Again,  Klihu  argues  (xxxiv.  10-17)  that  any  charge 
of  injustice,  direct  or  implicit,  against  God  involves 
a contradiction  in  terms.  God  is  the  only  source 
of  justice  ; the  very  idea  of  justice  is  derived  from 
His  governance  of  the  universe.  Job  is  silent,  and 
Elihu  proceeds  (xxxvi.)  to  shew  that  the  Almighti- 
ness  of  God  is  not,  as  Job  seems  to  assert,  associated 
with  any  contempt  or  neglect  of  His  creatures. 
The  rest  of  the  discourse  brings  out  forcibly  the 
lessons  taught  by  the  manifestations  of  goodness,  as 
well  as  greatness  in  creation.  The  last  words  are 
evidently  spoken  while  a violent  storm  is  coming 
ou. — 4.  It  is  obvious  that  many  weighty  truths 
have  been  developed  in  the  course  of  the  discussion 
— nearly  every  theory  of  the  objects  and  uses  of 
suffering  has  been  reviewed — while  a great  advance 
has  been  made  towards  the  appreheusion  of  doctrines 
hereafter  to  be  revealed,  such  as  weie  known  only 
to  God.  But  the  mystery  is  not  as  yet  really 
cleared  up.  Hence  the  necessity  for  the  Theophany 
— from  the  midst  of  the  storm  Jehovah  speaks.  In 
language  of  incomparable  grandeur  He  reproves  and 
silences  the  mutmurs  of  Job.  God  does  not  con- 
descend, strictly  speaking,  to  argue  with  His  crea- 
tures. The  speculative  questions  discussed  in  the 
colloquy  are  unnoticed,  but  the  declaration  of  God’s 
absolute  power  is  illustrated  by  a marvellously 
beautiful  and  comprehensive  survey  of  the  glory  of 
creation,  and  his  all-embracing  Providence  by  re- 
ference to  the  phenomena  of  the  animal  kingdom. 
A second  address  completes  the  work.  It  proves 
that  a charge  of  injustice  against  God  involves  the 
consequence  that  the  accuser  is  more  competent 
than  He  to  rule  the  universe. — 5.  Job’s  unreserved 
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submission  terminates  the  trial.  In  the  rebuke 
then  addressed  to  Job’s  opponents  the  integrity  of 
his  character  is  distinctly  recognised,  while  they 
are  condemned  for  untruth,  which  is  pardoned  on 
the  intercession  of  Job.  The  restoration  of  his  ex 
temal  prosperity,  which  is  au  inevitable  result  of 
God's  personal  manifestation,  symbolizes  the  ultim- 
ate compensation  of  the  righteous  for  all  sutferings 
undergone  upon  earth.  The  great  object  of  the  book 
must  surely  be  that  which  is  distinctly  intimated 
in  the  introduction,  and  confirmed  in  the  conclusion, 
to  show  the  effects  of  calamity  in  its  worst  and 
most  awful  form  upon  a truly  religious  spirit.— 
II.  Integrity  of  the  book. — Four  parts  of  the  book 
have  been  most  generally  attacked.  Objections 
have  been  made  to  the  introductory  and  concluding 
chapters  (1)  on  account  of  the  style.  Of  course 
there  is  an  obvious  and  natural  difference  between 
the  prose  of  the  narrative  and  the  highly  poetical 
language  of  the  colloquy.  Yet  the  best  critics  now 
acknowledge  that  the  style  of  these  portions  is  quite 
as  antique  in  its  simple  and  sevete  grandeur,  as  that 
of  the  Pentateuch  itself.  It  is  said  again  that  the 
doctrinal  views  are  not  in  harmony  with  those  of 
Job.  This  is  wholly  unfounded.  The  form  of 
worship  belongs  essentially  to  the  early  patriarchal 
type.  It  is  moreover  alleged  that  there  are  discre- 
pancies between  the  facts  related  in  the  introduc- 
tion, and  statements  or  allusions  in  the  dialogue. 
— 2.  Strong  objections  are  made  to  the  passage  xxvii. 
from  ver.  7 to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  Here  Job 
describes  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  godless  hypocrite 
in  terms  which  some  critics  hold  to  be  in  direct 
contradiction  to  the  whole  tenour  of  his  arguments 
in  other  discourses.  The  fact  of  the  contradiction 
is  denied  by  able  writers,  who  have  shown  that  it 
rests  upon  a misapprehension  of  the  patriarch’s 
character  and  fundamental  principles.  The  whole 
chapter  is  thoroughly  coherent : the  first  part  is 
admitted  by  all  to  belong  to  Job  ; nor  can  the  rest 
be  disjoined  from  it  without  injury  to  the  sense. 
As  for  the  style,  II.  Heunn,  a most  competent  au- 
thority in  a matter  of  taste,  declares  that  it  is  one 
of  the  finest  developments  in  the  poem. — 3.  The 
last  two  chapters  of  the  address  of  the  Almighty 
have  been  rejected  ns  inteipolations  by  many  writeis, 
partly  because  of  an  alleged  inferiority  of  style, 
partly  as  not  having  any  bearing  upon  the  argu- 
ment.— 4.  The  speech  of  Elihu  presents  greater 
difficulties,  and  hies  been  rejected  by  several,  whose 
opinion,  however,  is  controverted  not  only  by  ortho- 
dox writers,  but  by  some  of  the  roost  sceptical  com- 
mentators. The  former  support  their  decision  chiefly 
on  the  manifest,  and  to  a certain  extent  the  real, 
difference  between  this  and  other  parts  of  the  book 
in  tone  of  thought,  in  doctrinal  views,  and  more 
positively  in  language  and  general  style.  Much 
stress  also  is  laid  upon  the  facts  that  Elihu  is  not 
mentioned  in  the  introduction  nor  at  the  end,  and 
that  his  speech  is  unanswered  by  Job,  and  unno- 
ticed in  the  final  address  of  the  Almighty.  A candid 
and  searching  examination,  however,  leads  to  a 
different  conclusion.  It  is  proved  that  there  is 
a close  internal  connexion  between  this  and  other 
parts  of  the  book  ; there  are  lelerences  to  numerous 
passages  in  the  discourses  of  Job  and  his  friends;  so 
covert  ns  only  to  be  discoveied  by  close  inquiry, 
yet,  when  pointed  out,  so  striking  and  natural  as  to 
leave  no  room  for  doubt.  Elihu  supplies  exactly 
what  Job  repeatedly  demands — a confutation  of  his 
opinions  by  rational  and  human  arguments,  there 
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is  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the  omission  of 
Elihu's  name  in  the  introduction.  No  persons  are 
named  in  the  book  until  they  appear  as  agents,  or 
as  otherwise  concerned  in  the  events.  Again,  the 
discourse  being  substantially  true  did  not  need  cor- 
rection, and  is  therefore  left  unnoticed  in  the  final 
decision  of  the  Almighty.  More  weight  is  to  be 
attached  to  the  objection  resting  upon  diversity  of 
style,  and  dialectic  peculiarities.  It  may  be  ac- 
counted for  on  the  supposition  that  the  Chaldaic 
forms  and  idioms,  are  such  as  peculiarly  suit  the 
style  of  the  young  and  fiery  speaker.— III.  Histo- 
rical character  of  the  uork. — Three  distinct  theories 
have  been  maintained  at  various  times ; some  be- 
lieving the  book  to  be  strictly  historical ; others  a 
religious  fiction ; others  a composition  based  upon 
facts.  By  some  the  authorship  of  the  work  was 
attributed  to  Moses.  The  fact  of  Job’s  existence, 
and  the  substantial  truth  of  the  narrative,  were  not 
likely  to  be  denied  by  Hebrews  or  Christians,  consi- 
dering the  terms  in  which  the  patriarch  is  named 
in  the  14th  of  Ezekiel  and  in  the  Epistle  of  St. 
James  (v.  11).  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  im- 
probable that  a Hebrew,  had  he  invented  such  a 
character- as  that  of  Job,  should  have  represented 
him  as  belonging  to  a race  which,  though  descended 
from  a common  ancestor,  was  never  on  friendly, 
and  generally  on  hostile,  terms  with  his  own  people. 
To  this  tt  must  be  added  that  there  is  a singular 
air  of  reality  iu  the  whole  narrative,  such  as  must 
either  proceed  naturally  from  a faithful  adherence 
to  objective  truth,  or  be  the  result  of  the  most  con- 
summate art.  Forcible  as  these  arguments  may 
appear,  many  critics  have  adopted  the  opinion  either 
tliat  the  whole  work  is  a moral  or  religious  apo- 
logue, or  that,  upon  a substratum  of  a few  rudi- 
mental  facts  preserved  by  tradition,  the  genius  of 
an  original  thinker  has  raised  this,  the  most  remark- 
able monument  of  the  bhemitic  mind.  Samuel 
Bar  Nachman  declares  his  conviction  “ Job  did  not 
exist,  and  was  not  a created  man,  but  the  work  is 
a parable.”  Luther  first  suggested  the  theory, 
which,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  now  most  gene- 
rally received.  He  says,  “ I look  upon  the  book  of 
Job  as  a true  history,  yet  I do  not  believe  that  all 
took  place  just  as  it  is  written,  but  that  an  inge- 
nious, pious,  and  learned  man  brought  it  into  its 
present  form.”— IV.  The  probable  age,  country , 
and  position  of  the  author. — The  language  alone 
does  not,  as  some  have  asserted,  supply  any  decisive 
test  as  to  the  date  of  the  composition.  The  fact 
that  the  language  of  this  work  approaches  far  more 
nearly  to  the  Arabic  than  any  other  Hebrew  pro- 
duction was  remarked  by  Jerome,  and  is  recognised 
by  the  soundest  critics.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  undoubtedly  many  Aramaic  words,  and  gram- 
matical forms,  which  some  critics  have  regarded  as 
strong  proof  that  the  writers  must  have  lived 
during,  or  even  after  the  captivity.  At  present 
this  hypothesis  is  universally  given  up  as  untenable. 
It  is  proved  that  the  Ammaisms  of  the  book  of  Job 
are  such  ns  characterise  the  antique  and  highly 
poetic  style.  It  may  be  regarded  ns  a settled  point 
that  the  book  was  written  long  before  the  exile ; 
while  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  prove  a later 
date  than  the  Pentateuch,  or  even  those  parts  of 
the  Pentateuch  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  pa- 
triarchal age.  This  impression  is  borne  out  by  the 
strle.  All  critics  have  recognised  its  grand  archaic 
character.  The  extent  to  which  the  influence  of 
this  book  is  perceptible  in  the  later  literature  of  the 
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Hebrews,  is  a subject  of  great  interest  and  import- 
ance; but  it  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated. Considerable  weight  must  be  attached  to 
the  fact  that  Job  is  far  more  remarkable  for 
obscurity  than  any  Hebrew  writing.  There  is  an 
obscurity  which  results  from  confusion  of  thought, 
from  carelessness  and  inaccuracy,  or  from  studied 
involutions  and  artificial  combination  of  metaphors 
indicating  a late  age.  But  when  it  is  owing  to 
obsolete  words,  intense  concentration  of  thought 
and  language,  and  incidental  allusions  to  long  for- 
gotten traditions,  it  is  an  all  but  infallible  proof 
of  primeval  antiquity.  Such  are  precisely  the 
difficulties  in  this  book.  We  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion  from  considering  the  institutions,  man- 
ners, and  historical  facts  described  or  alluded  to. 
Ewald,  whose  judgment  in  this  case  will  not  be 
questioned,  asserts  very  positively  that  in  all  the 
descriptions  of  manners  and  customs,  domestic, 
social,  and  political,  and  even  in  the  indirect  allu- 
sions and  illustrations,  the  genuine  colouring  of  the 
age  of  Job,  that  is  of  the  period  between  Abraham 
and  Moses,  is  very  faithfully  observed  ; that  all  his- 
toi  ical  examples  and  allusions  are  taken  exclusively 
from  patriarchal  times,  and  that  there  is  a com- 
plete and  successful  avoidance  of  direct  reference  to 
later  occurrences,  which  in  his  opinion  may  have 
been  known  to  the  writer.  All  critics  concur  iu 
extolling  the  fiesh,  antique  simplicity  of  manners 
described  in  this  book,  the  genuine  air  of  the  wild, 
free,  vigorous  life  of  the  desert,  the  stamp  of  hoar 
antiquity,  and  the  thorough  consistency  in  the  de- 
velopment of  characters,  equally  remarkable  for 
originality  and  force.  Moreover,  there  is  sufficient 
reason  to  believe  that  under  favourable  circum- 
stances a descendant  of  Abraham,  who  was  himself 
a warrior,  and  accustomed  to  meet  princes  on  terms 
of  equality,  would  at  a very  early  age  acquire  the 
habits,  position,  and  knowledge,  which  we  admire 
m Job.  No  positive  historical  fact  or  allusion  can 
be  produced  from  the  book  to  prove  that  it  could 
not  have  been  written  before  the  time  of  Moses. 
The  single  objection  which  presents  any  difficulty  is 
the  mention  of  the  Chaldaeans  in  the  introductory 
chapter.  It  is  certain  that  they  appear  first  in 
Hebrew  history  about  the  year  B.C.  770.  But  the 
name  of  Chesed,  the  ancestor  of  the  race,  is  found 
in  the  genealogical  table  in  Genesis  (xxii.  22),  a 
fact  quite  sufficient  to  prove  the  early  existence  of 
the  people  as  a separate  tribe.  The  arguments 
which  have  induced  the  generality  of  modem  critics 
to  assign  a later  date  to  this  book  may  be  reduced 
to  two  heads: — 1.  We  are  told  that  the  doctrinal 
system  is  considerably  in  advnnce  of  the  Mosaic ; in 
fact  that  it  is  the  mult  of  a recoil  from  the  stem, 
narrow  dogmatism  of  the  Pentateuch.  Again  it 
is  said  that  the  representation  of  angels,  and  still 
more  specially  of  Satan,  belongs  to  a later  epoch. 
It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  no  charge  of  idolatry 
is  brought  against  Job  by  his  opponents  when  enum- 
erating all  the  crimes  which  they  can  imagine 
to  account  for  his  calamities.  The  only  allusion  to 
the  subject  (xxxi.  26)  refers  to  the  earliest  form  of 
false  religion  known  in  the  East.  To  an  Israelite, 
living  after  the  introduction  of  heathen  rites,  such 
a charge  was  the  very  first  which  would  have  sug- 
gested itself,  nor  can  any  one  satisfactory  reason  be 
assigned  for  the  omission. — 2.  Nearly  all  modem 
critics,  even  those  who  admit  the  inspiration  of  the 
author,  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  composition 
of  the  whole  work,  the  highly  systematic  develop- 
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meut  of  the  plot,  aud  the  philosopliic  tone  of 
thought  indicate  a considerable  progiess  in  mental 
cultivation  tar  beyond  what  can,  with  any  show 
of  probability,  be  supjiosed  to  have  existed  before 
the  age  of  Solomon.  It  should,  however,  bo  re- 
marked that  the  persons  introduced  in  this  book 
belong  to  a country  celebrated  for  wisdom  in  the 
earliest  times ; insomuch  that  the  writer  who  speaks 
of  those  schools  considers  that  the  peculiarities  of 
the  Salomonian  writings  weie  derived  from  inter- 
course with  its  inhabitants.  The  book  of  Job  differs 
from  those  writings  chiefly  in  its  greater  earnest- 
ness, vehemence  of  feeling,  vivacity  of  imagination, 
aud  free  independent  inquiry  into  the  principles  of 
divine  government ; characteristics  as  it  would  seem 
of  a pi  imitivc  race,  acquainted  only  with  the  patri- 
archal form  of  religion,  rather  than  of  a scholastic 
age.  There  is  indeed  nothing  in  the  composition 
incompatible  with  the  Mosaic  age,  admitting  the 
authenticity  and  integrity  of  the  l’entatcuch.  These 
considerations  lead  of  course  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  book  must  have  beeu  written  before  the  pio- 
mulgation  of  the  Law,  by  one  speaking  the  Hebrew 
language,  and  thoroughly  couversaut  with  the  tia- 
ditions  preserved  in  the  family  of  Abraham.  One 
hypothesis  which  has  been  lately  brought  forward, 
and  supported  by  very  ingenious  arguments,  de- 
serves a more  special  notice.  That  supposition  is, 
tlint  Job  may  have  beeu  written  after  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Israelites  by  a dweller  in  the  south  of 
Judaea,  in  a district  immediately  bordering  upon 
the  Idumoan  desert.  The  inhabitants  of  that  dis- 
trict were  to  a considerable  extent  isolated  from 
the  lest  of  the  nation.  A resident  there  would 
have  peculiar  opportunities  of  collecting  the  varied 
and  extensive  information  which  was  possessed 
by  the  author  of  Job.  The  load  colouring,  so 
strikingly  characteristic  of  this  book,  and  so  evid- 
ently natural,  is  just  what  might  be  expected  from 
such  a W'riter.  The  people  appear  also  to  have 
been  noted  for  freshness  and  originality  of  mind  ; 
qualities  seen  in  the  woman  of  Tekoah,  or  still 
more  remarkably  in  Amos,  the  poor  and  unlearned 
herdman,  also  of  Tekoah.  Some  weight  may  also 
be  attached  to  the  observation  that  the  dialectic 
peculiarities  of  Southern  Palestine,  especially  the 
softening  of  the  aspirates  and  exchanges  of  the 
sibilants,  resemble  the  few  divergences  from  pure 
Hebrew  which  are  noted  in  the  book  of  Job.  The 
controversy  about  the  authorship  cannot  ever  be 
finally  settled.  From  the  introduction  it  may  cer- 
tainly be  inferred  that  the  writer  lived  many  years 
af  ter  the  death  of  Job.  From  the  strongest  internal 
evidence  it  is  also  clear  that  he  must  either  have 
composed  the  work  before  the  Law  was  promul- 
gated, or  under  most  peculiar  circumstances  which 
exempted  him  from  its  influence. 

Jo'bab.  L The  last  in  order  of  the  sons  of 
Joktau  (Gen.  x.  29 ; 1 Chr.  i.  23).  His  name  has 
not  been  discovered  among  the  Arab  names  of 
places  in  Southern  Arabia,  where  lie  ought  to  be 
found  with  the  other  sons  of  Joktan.— 2.  One  of 
the  “ kings”  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  33,  34 ; 1 Chr. 
i.  44,  43),  enumerated  after  the  genealogy  of  Esau, 
and  Seir,  and  before  the  phylarchs  descended  from 
Esau.— 3.  King  of  Madox  ; one  of  the  northern 
chieftains  who  attempted  to  op|>ose  Joshua’s  con- 
quest, and  were  routed  by  him  at  Meron  (Josh, 
xi.  I,  only).— 4.  Head  of  a Beujamite  house  (1  Chr. 
viii.  10). 

Jocheb'ed,  the  wife  aud  at  the  same  time  the 
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aunt  of  Amram,  and  the  mother  of  Moses  and 
Aaron  (Ex.  ii.  1,  vi.  20  ; Num.  xxvi.  39). 

Jo  da.  Judah  the  Levite,  in  a passage  which  is 
difficult  to  unravel  (1  Esd.  v.  38;  see  Ezr.  iii.  9). 

Jo  ed,  a Benjamitc,  the  son  of  Pedaiah  (Neh. 
xi.  7 ). 

Jo'el.  1.  Eldest  son  of  Samuel  the  prophet 
(1  Sam.  viii.  2 ; 1 Chr.  vi.  33,  xv.  17),  and  father 
of  Heman  the  siuger.— 2.  In  1 Chr.  vi.  36,  A.  V., 
Joel  seems  to  be  merely  a corruption  of  Shau)  in 
vor.  24.-3.  One  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets; 
the  son  of  Pethucl,  or,  according  to  the  LXX., 
Bethuel.  Beyond  this  fact  all  is  conjecture  as  to 
the  personal  history  of  Joel.  Pacudo-Epiphnnius 
(ii.  245)  records  a tradition  that  he  was  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben,  born  and  buried  at  Bethhoron,  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Caesarea.  It  is  most  likely 
that  he  lived  in  Judaea.  M;uiy  different  opinions 
have  been  expressed  about  the  date  of  Joel’s  pro- 
phecy. Credner  has  placed  it  in  the  reign  of  Joash, 
Bertholdt  of  Hezckiah,  Kimchi,  Jahn,  &c.,  of  Ma- 
nnsseh,  and  Calmet  of  Josiab.  The  majority  of 
critics  and  commentators  fix  upon  the  reign  of 
Uzziah.—  The  nature,  style,  and  contents  of  the 
prophecy. — We  find,  what  we  should  expect  on  the 
supposition  of  Joel  being  the  first  prophet  to  Judah, 
only  a grand  outline  of  the  whole  terrible  scene, 
which  was  to  be  depicted  more  and  more  in  detail 
by  subsequent  prophets.  The  scope,  therefore,  is 
not  any  particular  invasion,  but  the  whole  day  of 
the  Lord.  The  proximate  event  to  which  the  pro- 
phecy related  was  a public  calamity,  then  impending 
on  Judaea,  of  a twofold  character:  want  of  water, 
and  a plague  of  locusts,  continuing  lor  several 
years.  The  prophet  exhorts  the  people  to  turn  to 
God  with  penitence,  fasting,  and  prayer;  nnd  then 
(he  says)  the  plague  shall  cease,  and  the  rain  descend 
in  its  season,  and  the  land  yield  her  accustomed 
fruit.  Nuy,  the  time  will  be  a most  joyful  one; 
for  God,  by  the  outpouring  of  His  Spirit,  will  im- 
part to  His  worshippers  increased  knowledge  ot 
Himself,  and  alter  the  excision  of  the  enemies  ot 
His  people,  will  extend  through  them  the  blessings 
of  true  religion  to  heathen  lands.  This  is  the 
simple  argument  of  the  book  ; only  that  it  is  beau- 
tified and  enriched  with  variety  of  ornament  and 
pictorial  description.  The  style  of  the  original  is 
perspicuous  (except  towards  the  end)  and  elegant, 
surpassing  that  of  all  other  prophets,  except^  Isaiah 
and  Habakkuk,  in  sublimity.  The  locusts  ot  ch.  it- 
were  regarded  by  many  interpreters  of  the  last  cent- 
ury (Lowth,  Shaw,  &c.)  as  figurative,  and  intro- 
duced by  way  of  comparison  to  a hostile  army  oi 
men  from  the  north  country.  This  view  is  now 
generally  abandoned.  Maurice  strongly  maintains 
the  literal  interpretation.  And  yet  the  plague  con- 
tained a parable  in  it,  which  it  was  the  prophet  > 
mission  to  unfold.  The  “afterwards”  ch.  it. 
of  the  A.  V.,  raises  us  to  a higher  level  of  vision, 
aud  brings  into  view  Messianic  times  aud  scenes. 
Here,  says  Steudel,  we  have  a Messianic  prophecy 
altogether.  If  this  prediction  has  ever  yet  been  l u - 
filled,  we  must  certainly  refer  the  event  to  Acts  n. 
Lastly,  the  accompanying  portents  and  judgments 
upon  the  enemies  of  God  find  their  various  so  u- 
tions,  according  to  the  interpreters,  in  the  repeat- 
dcjKirtatious  of  the  Jews  by  neighbouring  merchants 
and  sale  to  the  Macedonians  (I  Alacc.  iii.  an 
Ezek.  xxv ii.  13),  followed  by  the  sweepiug  aW0?  ^ 
the  neighbouring  nations  (Maurice);  >n  the  et 
accompanying  the  crucifixion,  in  the  fall  of  Jci 
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Jem,  in  the  breaking  up  of  ail  human  polities.  But 
here  again  the  idea  includes  all  manifestations  of 
judgment,  ending  with  the  last.— 4.  A Simeonite 
chief  (l  Chr.  iv.  35).— 5.  A descendant  of  Reuben. 
Junius  and  Tremellius  make  him  the  son  of  Hanoch, 
while  others  trace  his  descent  through  Carmi  (1 
Car.  v.  4).— 6.  Chief  of  the  Gadites,  who  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  12).— 7.  The  son 
of  Izrahiah,  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  (1  Chr.  vii.  3). 
—8.  The  brother  of  Nathan  of  Zobah  (l  Chr.  xi. 
38),  and  one  of  David's  guard.— 9.  The  chief  of 
the  Gershomites  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xr. 
7,  11)— 10.  A Gershonitc  Levite  in  the  reign  of 
David,  son  of  Jehiel,  a descendant  of  Laadan,  and 
probably  the  same  as  the  preceding  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  8, 
xxvi.  22).—  1L  The  son  of  Pedaiah,  and  a chief  of 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh,  west  of  Jordan,  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  20).— 12.  A Kohath- 
ite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
12).— 13.  One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo,  who  returned 
with  Ezra,  and  had  married  a foreign  wife  (Ezr. 

x.  43).— 14.  The  son  of  Zichri,  a Bcnjamite  (Neh. 

xi.  9). 

Jo  elah,  sou  of  Jeroham  of  Gedor  (1  Chr.  xii. 

• )• 

Joezer,  a Korhite,  one  of  David’s  captains  (l 
Chr.  xii.  6). 

Jog  behah,  one  of  the  cities  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
which  were  built  and  fortified  by  the  tribe  of  Gad 
when  they  took  possession  of  their  territory  (Num. 
xsxii.  35). 

Jogli,  the  father  of  Bukki,  a Danite  chief  (Num. 
xxxiv.  22). 

Jo'ha.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Beriah,  the  Ben- 
j\mite  (1  Chr.  viii.  1G).— 2.  The  Tizite,  one  of 
David’s  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  45). 

Jolianan.  L Son  of  Azariah,  and  grandson  of 
Ahimaaz  the  son  of  Zadok,  and  father  of  Azariah, 
3 (1  Chr.  vi.  9,  10,  A.  V.).  We  may  conclude 
without  much  doubt  that  Jolianan’s  pontificate  fell 
in  the  reign  of  Rehoboam.— 2.  Son  of  Elioenai,  the 
son  of  Neariah,  the  son  of  Shemaiah,  in  the  line  of 
Zerubbabel’s  heirs  (1  Chr.  iii.  24).— 3.  The  son  of 
Kareah,  and  one  of  the  captains  of  the  scattered 
remnants  of  the  anny  of  Judah,  who  escaped  iu  the 
filial  attack  upon  Jerusalem  by  the  Chaldeans.  He 
warned  Gedaliah  against  the  plot  of  Ishmael,  but  in 
vain.  After  the  murder  of  Gedaliah,  Jolianan  was 
one  of  the  foremost  in  the  pursuit  of  his  assassin, 
and  rescued  the  captives  he  had  carried  off  from 
Mizpah  (Jer.  xii.  11-16).  Fearing  the  vengeance 
of  the  Chaldeans,  the  captains,  with  Johanan  at 
their  head,  notwithstanding  the  warnings  of  Jere- 
miah, retired  into  Egypt.— 4.  The  firstborn  son  of 
Joslah  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  15).— 5.  A valiant 
Benjaniite  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii. 
4).— 6.  A Gadite  warrior,  who  followed  L*avid 
(l  Chr.  xii.  12).— 7.  The  father  of  Azariah,  an 
Ej.hrnimite  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  f2  Chr.  xxviii.  12). 
—8.  The  son  of  Hakkatnn,  and  chief  of  the  Bene- 
Azgad  who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  12).— 
9.  The  son  of  Elia-shib,  one  of  the  chief  Levites 
(Neh.  xii.  23  ; Ezr.  x.  6).— 10.  The  son  of  Tobiah 
the  Ammonite  (Neh.  vi.  18). 

Johan’nes  = Jeholianan  son  of  Bebai  (l  Esd.  ix. 
29 ; comp.  Ezr.  x.  28). 

John.  1.  The  father  of  Mattnthias,  and  grand- 
father of  the  Maccalmean  family  (1  Macc.  ii.  1).— 
2.  The  eldest  son  of  Mattnthias  surnamed  Caddis, 
who  was  slain  by  the  childreu  of  Jambri  ” (1 
Macc.  ii.  2,  ix.  36-38).— 3.  The  father  of  Eupo- 
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lemus,  one  of  the  envoys  whom  Judas  Maccahaeus 
sent  to  Rome  (1  Macc.  viii.  17 ; 2 Macc.  iv.  11). 
— 4.  The  son  of  Simon,  the  brother  of  Judas  Mac- 
cabaeus  (1  Macc.  xiii.  53,  xvi.  1).— 5.  An  envoy 
from  the  Jews  to  I.ysias  (2  Macc.  xi.  17). 

John.  1.  One  of  the  high-priest’s  family,  who, 
with  Anuas  and  Caiaphas,  sat  in  judgment  upon  the 
Apostles  Peter  and  John  (Acts  iv.  6).  Lightfoot 
identifies  him  with  R.  Johanan  ben  Zaccai.— 2. 
The  Hebrew  name  of  the  Evangelist  Mark  (Acts 

xii.  12,  25,  xiii.  5,  13,  xr.  37). 

John  the  Apostle.  It  will  be  convenient  to 
divide  the  life  which  is  the  subject  of  the  present 
article  into  periods  corresponding  both  to  the  great 
critical  epochs  which  separate  one  part  of  it  from 
another,  and  to  marked  differences  iu  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  sources  from  which  our  materials 
are  derived.  In  no  instance,  perhaps,  is  such  a 
division  more  necessary  than  in  this.  One  portion 
of  the  Apostle’s  life  and  work  stands  out  before  us 
as  in  the  clearness  of  bread  daylight.  Over  those 
which  precede  and  follow  it  there  brood  the  shadows 
of  darkness  and  uncertainty.— I.  Before  the  call  to 
the  disciplcship. — We  have  no  data  for  settling 
with  any  exactitude  the  time  of  the  Apostle’s  birth. 
The  general  impression  left  on  us  by  the  Gospel- 
narrative  is  that  he  was  younger  than  the  brother 
whose  name  commonly  precedes  his  (Matt.  iv.  21, 
x.  3,  xvii.  1,  4c.;  but  comp.  Luke  ix.  28,  where 
the  order  is  inverted),  younger  than  his  friend 
Peter,  possibly  also  than  his  Master.  The  Gospels 
give  us  the  name  of  his  father  Zcbedaeus  (Matt.  iv. 
21)  and  his  mother  tjalome  (Matt,  xxvii.  56,  com- 
pared with  Mark  xv.  40,  xvi.  1).  They  lived,  it 
may  be  inferred  from  John  i.  44,  in  or  near  the 
same  town  ns  those  who  were  afterwards  the  com- 
panions and  partners  of  their  children.  There  on 
the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  the  Apostle  and  his 
brother  grew  up.  The  mention  of  the  “ hired 
sen-ants”  (Mark  i.  20),  of  his  mother’s  “sub- 
stance” (Luke  viii.  3\  of  “his  own  house”  (John 
xix.  27),  implies  a position  remover!  by  at  least 
some  steps  from  absolute  poverty.  Of  the  diameter 
of  Zebedaeus  we  have  hardly  the  slightest  trace. 
We  are  led  to  infer  that  he  had  died  before  his  wife 
followed  her  children  iu  their  work  of  ministration. 
Her  character  meets  us  as  presenting  the  same 
marked  features  as  those  which  were  conspicuous  in 
her  son.— II.  From  the  call  to  the  discipleship  to 
the  departure  from  Jerusalem. — The  ordinary  life 
of  the  fisherman  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee  was  at  last 
broken  in  upon  by  the  news  that  a Prophet  had 
once  more  appeared.  The  voice  of  John  the  Baptist 
was  heard  in  the  wilderness  of  Judaea,  and  the 
publicans,  peasants,  soldiei-s,  and  fishermen  of 
Galilee  gathered  round  him.  Among  these  were 
the  two  sons  of  Zebedaeus  and  their  friends.  With 
them  perhaps  was  One  whom  as  yet  they  knew  not. 
Assuming  that  the  uunamed  disciple  of  John  I.  37- 
40  was  the  evangelist  himself,  we  arc  led  to  think 
of  that  meeting,  of  the  lengthened  interview  that 
followed  it  as  the  starting-point  of  the  entire  devo- 
tion of  heart  and  soul  which  lasted  through  his 
whole  life.  Then  Jesus  loved  him  ns  he  loved  all 
earnest  seekers  after  righteousness  and  truth  (comp. 
Mark  x.  21).  The  words  of  that  evening,  though 
unrecorded,  were  mighty  in  their  effect.  The  dis- 
ciples (John  apparently  among  them)  followed  their 
new  teacher  to  Galilee  (John  i.  44),  were  with 
him,  as  such,  at  the  marriage- feast  of  Cana  (ii.  2), 
journeyed  with  him  to  Capernaum,  and  thence  to 
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Jerusalem  (ii.  12,  22),  came  back  through  Samaria 
(iv.  8),  and  then,  for  some  uncertain  interval  of 
time,  returned  to  their  former  occupations.  From 
this  time  they  take  their  place  among  the  company 
of  disciples.  They  come  within  the  innermost 
circle  of  their  Lord’s  friends.  The  three,  I’eter, 
James,  and  John,  are  with  him  when  none  else  are, 
in  the  chamber  of  death  (Mark  v.  37),  in  the  glory 
of  the  transfiguration  (Matt.  xvii.  1),  when  he 
forewarns  them  of  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City 
(Mnrk  xiii.  3,  Andrew,  in  this  instance  with  them), 
in  the  agony  of  Gethsemane.  Peter  is  through- 
out the  leader  of  that  band ; to  John  belongs  the 
yet  more  memorable  distinction  of  being  the  dis- 
ciple whom  Jesus  loved.  They  hardly  sustain  the 
popular  notion,  fostered  by  the  received  types  ot 
Christian  art,  of  a nature  gentle,  yielding,  feminine. 
The  name  Boanerges  ( Mark  iii.  17)  implies  a vehem- 
ence, zeal,  intensity,  which  gave  to  those  who  had 
it  the  might  of  Sons  of  Thunder.  Through  his 
mother,  we  may  well  believe,  John  first  came 
to  know  that  Mary  Magdalene  whose  character  he 
depicts  with  such  a life-like  touch,  and  that  other 
Mary  to  whom  he  was  afterwards  to  stand  in  so 
close  and  special  a relation.  The  fulness  of  his 
narrative  of  what  the  other  evangelists  omit  (John 
xi.)  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  united  also 
by  some  special  ties  of  intimacy  to  the  family  of 
Bethany.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  on 
the  familiar  history  of  the  Last  Supper.  As  they 
go  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  the  chosen  three  are 
nearest  to  their  Master.  They  only  arc  within 
sight  or  hearing  of  the  conflict  in  Gethsemane  (Matt, 
xxvi.  37).  When  the  betrayal  is  accomplished, 
Peter  and  John,  after  the  first  moment  of  confusion, 
follow  afar  off,  while  the  others  simply  seek  safety 
in  a hasty  flight  (John  xviii.  15).  The  personal 
acquaintance  which  existed  between  John  and 
Caiaphas  enabled  him  to  gain  access  both  for  him- 
self and  Peter,  but  the  latter  remains  in  the  porch, 
with  the  officers  and  sen-ants,  while  John  himself 
apparently  is  admitted  to  the  council-chamber,  and 
follows  Jesus  thence,  even  to  the  praetorium  of  the 
Roman  Procurator  (John  xviii.  1G,  19,  28).  Thence, 
as  if  the  desire  to  see  the  end,  and  the  love  which 
was  stronger  than  death,  sustained  him  through  all 
the  tenors  and  sorrows  of  that  day,  he  followed, 
accompanied  probably  by  his  own  mother,  Mary 
the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  Mary  Magdalene,  to  the 
place  of  crucifixion.  The  teacher  who  had  been  to 
him  as  a brother  leaves  to  him  a brother’s  duty. 
He  is  to  be  as  a son  to  the  mother  who  is  left 
desolate  (John  xix.  26-27).  The  Sabbath  that  fol- 
lowed was  spent,  it  would  appear,  in  the  same  com- 
pany. He  receives  Peter,  in  spite  of  his  denial,  on 
the  old  terms  of  friendship.  It  is  to  them  that 
Mary  Magdalene  first  runs  with  the  tidings  of  the 
emptied  sepulchre  (John  xx.  2)  ; they  are  the  first 
to  go  together  to  see  what  the  strange  words  meant. 
Not  without  some  bearing  on  their  respective 
characters  is  the  fact  that  John  is  the  more  im- 
petuous, running  on  most  eagerly  to  the  rock-tomb ; 
Peter,  the  least  restrained  by  awe,  the  first  to  enter 
in  and  look  (John  xx.  4-6).  For  at  least  eight 
days  they  continued  in  Jerusalem  (John  xx.  26). 
Then,  in  the  interval  between  the  resurrection  and 
the  ascension,  we  find  them  still  together  on  the 
sea  of  Galilee  (John  xxi.  1),  ns  though  they  would 
calm  the  eager  suspense  of  that  period  of  expecta- 
tion by  a return  to  their  old  calling  and  their  old 
familiar  naunts.  Here  too  there  is  a characteristic 
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difference.  John  is  the  first  to  recognise  in  the  dim 
form  seen  in  the  morning  twilight  the  presence  of 
his  risen  Lord ; Peter  the  first  to  plunge  into  the 
water  and  swim  towards  the  shore  where  He  stood 
calling  to  them  (John  xxi.  7).  The  last  words  of 
the  Gospel  reveal  to  us  the  deep  affection  which 
united  the  two  friends.  It  is  not  enough  for  Peter 
to  know  his  own  future.  That  at  once  suggests  the 
question,  '‘And  what  shall  this  man  do?  ” (John 
xxi.  21).  The  history  of  the  Acts  shows  the  same 
union.  They  are  of  course  together  nt  the  asceusiou 
and  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Together  they  enter 
the  Temple  as  worshippers  (Acts  iii.  1)  and  protest 
against  the  threats  of  the  Sanhedrim  (iv.  13  r. 
They  are  fellow-workers  in  the  first  great  step  of 
the  Church’s  expansion.  The  apostle  whose  wrath 
had  been  roused  by  the  unbelief  of  the  Samaritans 
overcomes  his  national  exclusiveness,  and  receives 
them  as  his  brethren  (viii.  14).  The  persecution 
which  was  pushed  on  by  Saul  of  Tarsus  did  not 
drive  him  or  any  of  the  apostles  from  their  post 
(viii.  1).  When  the  persecutor  came  back  as  the 
convert,  he,  it  is  true,  did  not  see  him  (Gal.  i.  19), 
but  this  of  course  does  not  involve  the  inference 
that  he  had  left  Jerusalem.  The  sharper  though 
shorter  persecution  which  followed  under  Heixsi 
Agrippa  brought  a great  sorrow  to  him  in  the 
martyrdom  of  his  brother  (Acts  xii.  2).  His  friend 
was  driven  to  seek  safety  in  flight.  Fifteen  years 
after  St.  Paul’s  first  visit  he  was  still  at  Jerusalem 
and  helped  to  take  part  in  the  settlement  of  the 
great  controversy  between  the  Jewish  and  the  Gentile 
Christians  (Acts  xv.  6).  His  position  and  reputa- 
tion there  were  those  of  one  ranking  among  the 
chief  “pillars”  of  the  Church  (Gal.  ii.  9).  Of 
the  work  of  the  Apostle  during  this  period  we  have 
hardly  the  slightest  trace.— III.  From  hia  de- 
parture from  Jerusalem  to  his  death. — The  tradi- 
tions of  a later  age  come  in,  with  more  or  less  show 
of  likelihood,  to  fill  up  the  great  gap  which  separ- 
ates the  Apostle  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Bishop  of 
Ephesus.  It  was  a natural  conjecture  to  suppose 
that  he  remained  in  Judaea  till  the  death  of  the 
Virgin  released  him  from  his  trust.  When  this 
took  place  we  can  only  conjecture.  There  are  no 
signs  of  his  being  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  St. 
Paul’s  last  visit  (Acts  xxi.).  The  pastoral  epistles 
set  aside  the  notion  that  he  had  come  to  Ephesus 
before  the  work  of  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was 
brought  to  its  conclusion.  Out  of  many  contra- 
dictory statements,  fixing  his  departure  under 
Claudius,  or  Nero,  or  as  late  even  as  Domitian,  we 
have  hardly  any  data  for  doing  more  than  rejecting 
the  two  extremes.  Nor  is  it  certain  that  his  work 
as  an  Apostle  was  transferred  nt  once  from  Jeru- 
salem to  Ephesus.  The  picture  which  traditiou 
fills  up  for  us  has  the  merit  of  being  full  and  vivid, 
but  it  blends  together,  without  much  regard  to 
harmony,  things  probable  and  improbable.  He  is 
shipwrecked  off  Ephesus,  and  arrives  there  id  time 
to  check  the  progress  of  the  heresies  which  sprang 
up  after  St.  Paul’s  departure.  In  the  persecution 
under  Domitian  he  is  taken  to  Rome,  and  there,  by 
his  boldness,  though  not  by  death,  gains  the  crown  of 
martyrdom.  The  boiling  oil  into  which  he  is 
thrown  has  no  power  to  hurt  him.  He  is  then 
sent  to  labour  in  the  mines,  and  I’atmos  is  the 
lace  of  his  exile.  The  accession  of  Nerva  frees 
im  from  danger,  and  he  returns  to  Ephesus. 
There  he  settles  the  cnoon  of  the  Gospel-history  by 
formally  attesting  the  truth  of  tire  first  throe 
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Gospels,  and  writing  his  own  to  supply  what  they 
left  wanting.  Heresies  continue  to  show  them- 
sclvej,  but  he  meets  them  with  the  strongest  pos- 
able protest.  Through  his  agency  the  great  temple 
of  Artemis  is  at  last  reft  of  its  magnificence,  and 
even  levelled  with  the  ground.  He  introduces  aud 
perpetuates  the  Jewish  mode  of  celebrating  the 
Easter  feast.  At  Ephesus,  he  appears  as  one 
who  was  a true  priest  of  the  Lord,  bearing  on  his 
brow  the  plate  of  gold,  with  the  sacred  name  en- 
graved on  it.  The  very  time  of  his  death  lies 
within  the  region  of  conjecture  rather  than  of  his- 
tory, and  the  dates  that  have  been  assigned  for  it 
range  from  a.d.  89  to  a.d.  120.  The  result  of 
all  this  accumulation  of  apocryphal  materials  is, 
from  one  point  of  view,  disappointing  enough. 
We  find  it  better  and  more  satisfying  to  turn  again, 
for  all  our  conceptions  of  the  Apostle’s  mind  and 
character,  to  the  scanty  records  of  the  N.  T.,  and 
the  writings  which  he  himself  has  left.  The  truest 
thought  that  we  can  attain  to  is  still  that  he  was 
“the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved  " ; returning  that 
love  with  a deep,  absorbing,  unwavering  devotion. 
He  is  the  Apostle  of  Love,  not  because  he  starts 
from  the  easy  temper  of  a general  benevolence,  nor 
again  as  being  of  a character  soft,  yielding,  feminine, 
but  because  he  has  grown,  ever  more  and  more, 
into  the  likeness  of  Him  whom  he  loved  so  truly. 

John  the  Baptist  was  of  the  priestly  race  by 
both  parents,  for  his  father  Zacharias  was  himself 
a priest  of  the  course  of  Abia,  or  Abijah  (1  Chr. 
xiir.  10),  offering  incense  at  the  very  time  when  a 
son  was  promised  to  him ; and  Elizabeth  was  of 
the  daughters  of  Aaron  (Luke  i.  5).  The  divine 
mission  of  John  was  the  subject  of  prophecy  many 
centuries  before  his  birth.  His  birth — a birth  not 
according  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  but 
through  the  miraculous  interposition  of  almighty 
power — was  foretold  by  an  angel  sent  from  God, 
who  proclaimed  the  character  and  office  of  this 
wonderful  child.  These  marvellous  revelations  as 
to  the  character  and  career  of  the  son,  for  whom 
he  had  so  long  prayed  in  vain,  were  too  much  for 
the  faith  of  the  aged  Zacharias.  And  now  the 
Lord’s  gracious  promise  tarried  not : Elizabeth,  for 
greater  privacy,  retired  into  the  hill-country, 
whither  she  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  her 
kinswoman  Mary.  Three  months  after  this,  and 
while  Maiy  still  remained  with  her,  Elizabeth  was 
delivered  of  a son.  The  birth  of  John  preceded  by 
hi  months  that  of  our  Lord.  On  the  eighth  day 
the  child  of  promise  was,  in  conformity  with  the 
law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xii.  3),  brought  to  the  priest 
for  circumcision,  and  as  the  performance  of  this 
rite  was  the  accustomed  time  for  naming  a child, 
the  friends  of  the  family  proposed  to  call  him 
Zacharias  after  the  name  of  his  father.  The  mother, 
however,  required  that  he  should  be  called  John ; 
a decision  which  Zacharias,  still  speechless,  con- 
firmed by  writing  on  a tablet,  “ his  name  is  John.” 
the  judgment  on  his  want  of  faith  was  then  at 
°nce  withdrawn.  God’s  wonderful  interposition  in 
the  birth  of  John  had  impressed  the  minas  of  many 
with  a certain  solemn  awo  and  expectation  (Luke 
UL  15;.  A single  verse  contains  all  that  we  know 
of  John's  history  for  a space  of  thirty  years ; the 
whole  period  which  elapsed  between  his  birth  and 
the  commencement  of  his  public  ministry.  “ The 
child  grew  and  waxed  strong  in  spirit,  aud  was  in 
the  deserts  till  the  day  of  his  showing  unto  Israel  ” 
(Luke  i.  80).  John  was  ordained  to  be  a Nazarite 
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from  his  birth  (Luke  i.  15).  Dwelling  by  himself 
in  the  wild  and  thinly  peopled  region  westward  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  he  prepared  himself  by  self-disdpline, 
and  by  constant  communion  with  God,  for  the 
wonderful  office  to  which  he  had  been  divinely 
called.  The  very  appearance  of  the  holy  Baptist 
was  of  itself  a lesson  to  his  countrymen  ; his  dress 
was  that  of  the  old  prophets — a garment  woven  of 
camel’s  hair  (2  K.  i.  8),  attached  to  the  body  bv  a 
leathern  girdle.  His  food  was  such  as  the  desert 
alforded— locusts  (Lev.  xi.  22)  and  wild  honey 
(Ps.  lxxxi.  16).  And  now  the  long  secluded  hermit 
came  forth  to  the  discharge  of  his  office.  His 
supernatural  birth — his  hard  ascetic  life — his  re- 
putation for  extraordinary  sanctity — and  the  gener- 
ally prevailing  expectation  that  some  great  one  was 
about  to  appear — these  causes,  without  the  aid  of 
miraculous  power,  for  “ John  did  no  miracle  ” 
(John  x.  41),  were  sufficient  to  attract  to  him  a 
great  multitude  from  “ every  quarter  ” (Matt.  iii. 
5).  Brief  and  startling  was  his  first  exhortation 
to  them ; “ Repent  ye  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven 
is  at  hand.”  Some  score  of  verses  contain  all  that  is 
recorded  of  John’s  preaching,  aud  the  sum  of  it  all 
is  repentance;. not  mere  legal  ablution  or  expiation, 
but  a change  of  heart  and  life.  Many  of  every 
class  pressed  forward  to  confess  their  sins  and  to  be 
baptised.  The  preparatory  baptism  of  John  was  a 
visible  sign  to  the  people,  and  a distinct  acknow- 
ledgment by  them,  that  a hearty  renunciation  of 
sin  and  a real  amendment  of  life  were  necessary  for 
admission  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  which  the 
Baptist  proclaimed  to  be  at  hand.  But  the  funda- 
mental distinction  between  John’s  baptism  unto 
repentance,  and  that  baptism  accompanied  with  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  our  Lord  afterwards 
ordained,  is  clearly  marked  by  Johu  himself  (Matt. 

iii.  11,  12).  As  a preacher,  John  was  eminently 
practical  and  discriminating.  The  mission  of  the 
Baptist — an  extraordinary  one  for  an  extraordinary 
purpose — was  not  limited  to  those  who  had  openly 
forsaken  the  covenant  of  God,  and  so  forfeited  its 
principles.  It  was  to  the  whole  people  alike. 
Jesus  Himself  came  from  Galilee  to  Jordan  to  be 
baptised  of  John.  But  here  a difficult  question 
arises — How  is  John’s  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  at 
the  moment  of  His  presenting  Himself  for  baptism 
compatible  with  his  subsequent  assertion  that  he 
knew  Him  not,  save  by  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  upon  Him,  which  took  place  alter  His 
baptism?  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  their 
places  of  residence  were  at  the  two  extremities  of 
the  country  with  but  little  means  of  communication 
between  them.  It  is  possible  therefore  that  the 
Saviour  and  the  Baptist  had  never  before  met.  It 
was  certainly  of  the  utmost  importance  that  there 
should  be  no  suspicion  of  concert  or  collusion  be- 
tween them.  With  the  baptism  of  Jesus  John’s 
more  especial  office  ceased.  He  still  continued, 
however,  to  present  himself  to  his  countrymen  iu 
the  capacity  of  witness  to  Jesus.  From  incidental 
notices  in  Scripture  we  learn  that  John  and  his 
disciples  continued  to  baptise  some  time  after  our 
Lord  entered  upon  his  ministry  (see  John  iii.  23, 

iv.  1 ; Acts  xix.  3).  We  gnther  also  that  John 
instructed  his  disciples  in  certain  moial  and  reli- 
gious duties,  as  fasting  (Matt.  ix.  14  ; Luke  v.  33) 
and  prayer  (Luke  xi.  1).  But  shortly  after  he 
had  given  his  testimony  to  the  Messiah,  John’s 
public  ministry  was  brought  to  a close.  In  daring 
disregard  of  the  divine  laws,  Heiod  Antipas  had 
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taken  to  himself  the  wife  of  his  brother  Philip ; 
and  when  John  reproved  him  for  this,  as  well  as 
for  other  sins  (Luke  iii.  19),  Herod  cast  him  into 
prison.  The  place  of  his  confinement  was  the 
castle  of  Mnchaerus — a fortress  on  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea.  It  was  here  that  reports  reached 
him  of  the  miracles  which  our  Lord  was  working 
in  Judaea.  With  a view  therefore  to  overcome  the 
scruples  of  his  disciples,  John  sent  two  of  them  to 
Jesus  himself  to  ask  the  question,  “ Art  Thou  He 
that  should  come  ? ” They  were  answered  not  by 
words,  but  bv  a scries  of  miracles  wrought  before 
their  eves;  and  while  Jesus  bade  the  two  mes- 
sengers carry  back  to  John  as  his  only  answer  the 
report  of  what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  He  took 
occasion  to  guard  the  multitude  who  surrounded 
Him,  against  supposing  that  the  Baptist  himself 
was  shaken  in  mind,  by  a direct  appeal  to  their  own 
knowledge  of  his  life  and  character.  Jesus  further 
proceeds  to  declare  that  John  was,  according  to  the 
true  meaning  of  the  prophecy,  the  Elijah  of  the 
new  covenant,  foretold  by  Maiachi  (iii.  4).  The 
event  indeed  proved  that  John  was  to  Herod  what 
Elijah  had  been  to  Ahab.  Nothing  but  the  death 
of  the  Baptist  would  satisfy  the  resentment  of 
Ilerodias.  A court  festival  was  kept  at  Machnerus 
lit  honour  of  the  king’s  birthday.  After  supper, 
the  daughter  of  Iderodias  came  in  and  danced  before 
the  company,  and  so  charmed  was  the  king  by  her 
grace  that  he  promised  with  an  oath  to  give  her 
whatsoever  she  should  ask.  Salome,  prompted  by 
her  abandoned  mother,  demanded  the  head  of  John 
the  Baptist.  Herod  gave  instructions  to  an  officer 
of  his  guard,  who  went  and  executed  John  in  the 
prison,  and  his  head  was  brought  to  feast  the  eyes 
of  the  adulteress  whose  sins  he  had  denounced.  His 
death  is  supposed  to  have  occurred  just  before  the 
third  passover,  in  the  course  of  the  Lord’s  ministry. 

John,  Gospel  of.  1.  Authority. — No  doubt  has 
boon  entertained  at  any  time  in  the  Church,  either 
of  the  canonical  authority  of  this  Gospel,  or  of  its 
being  written  by  St.  John.  No  other  book  of  the 
N.  T.  is  authenticated  by  testimony  of  so  early  a 
date  as  that  of  the  disciples  which  is  embodied  in 
the  Gospel  itself  (xxi.  24,  25).  Among  the  Apos- 
tolic Fathers,  Ignatius  appears  to  have  known  and 
recognised  this  Gospel.  The  fact  that  this  Gospel 
is  not  quoted  by  Clement  of  Rome  (a.d.  68  or  96) 
serves  merely  to  confirm  the  statement  that  it  is  a 
very  late  production  of  the  Apostolic  age.  Poly- 
carp in  his  short  epistle,  Hennas,  and  Barnabas  do 
not  refer  to  it.  But  its  phraseology  may  be  clearly 
traced  in  the  Epistle  to  Diognetus,  and  in  Justin 
Martyr,  a.d.  150.  Tatian,  A.D.  170,  wrote  a 
harmony  of  the  four  Gospels  ; and  he  quotes  St. 
John’s  Gospel  in  his  only  extant  work;  so  do  his  con- 
temporaries Apollinaris  of  Hierapolis,  Athenagorns, 
and  the  writer  of  the  Epistle  of  the  churches  of 
Vienne  and  Lyons.  The  Vnlentinians  made  gieat 
use  of  it;  and  one  of  their  sect,  Heracleon,  wrote  a 
commentary  on  it.  And,  to  close  the  list  of  writers 
of  the  second  century,  the  numerous  and  full  testi- 
monies of  Irenaeus  in  Gaul  and  Tertullian  at  Car- 
thage, with  the  obscure  but  weighty  testimony  of 
the  Roman  writer  of  the  Murutorinn  Fragment  on 
the  Canon,  sufficiently  show  the  authority  attri- 
buted in  the  Western  Church  to  this  Gospel. 
Cordon,  Marcion,  the  Moutanists,  and  other  ancient 
heretics,  did  not  deny  that  St.  John  was  the  author 
of  the  Gospel,  but  they  held  that  the  Apostle  was 
mistaken,  or  that  his  Gospel  had  been  interpolated 
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in  those  passages  which  are  opposed  to  their  tenets. 
The  Alogi,  a sect  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury, were  singular  in  rejecting  the  writings  of  St. 
John.  Guerike  enumerates  later  opponents  of  the 
Gospel.— 2.  Place  and  time  at  which  it  was  written. 
— Ephesus  and  Patmos  are  the  two  places  men- 
tioned by  early  writers ; and  the  weight  of  evidence 
seems  to  preponderate  in  favour  of  Ephesus.  The 
Apostle’s  sojourn  at  Ephesus  probably  began  after 
St.  Paul’s  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  was  written,  i.  e. 
after  a.d.  62.  Eusebius  specifies  the  fourteenth 
year  of  Doniitian,  i.e.  A.D.  95,  as  the  year  of  his 
banishment  to  Patmos.  Probably  the  date  of  the 
Gospel  may  lie  al>out  midway  between  these  two, 
nl>out  A.D.  78.-3.  Occasion  an/J  scope. — After  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  69,  Ephesus  probably 
became  the  centre  of  the  active  life  of  Eastern 
Christendom.  This  half-Greek,  half-Oriental  city, 
contained  a large  church  of  faithful  Christians,  a 
multitude  of  zealous  Jews,  an  indigenous  population 
devoted  to  the  worship  of  a strange  idol  whose 
image  was  borrowed  from  the  East,  its  name  from 
the  West.  It  was  the  place  to  which  Ceriuthus 
chose  to  bring  the  doctrines  which  he  devised  or 
learned  at  Alexandria.  The  Gospel  was  obviously 
addressed  primarily  to  Christians,  not  to  heathens. 
The  object  of  the  writer,  according  to  some,  was  to 
supplement  the  earlier  Gospels ; according  to  others, 
to  confute  the  Nieolaitans  and  Ceriuthus;  according 
to  others,  to  state  the  true  doctrine  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  It  has  indeod  been  pronounced  by  higli 
critical  authority  that  the  supplementary  theoiy  is 
entirely  untenable;  and  so  it  becomes  if  put  forth 
in  its  most  rigid  form.  But  though  St.  John  may 
not  have  written  with  direct  reference  to  the  earlier 
three  Evangelists,  he  did  not  write  without  any 
reference  to  them.  There  is  no  intrinsic  improba- 
bility in  the  early  tradition  as  to  the  occasion  and 
scope  of  this  Gospel,  which  is  most  fully  relate!  in 
the  commentary  of  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia.— 4.  Con- 
tents and  Integrity. — The  following  is  an  abridg- 
ment of  Lnmpe’s  synopsis  of  its  contents: — A.  The 
Prologue,  i.  1-18.— B.  The  History,  i.  19-xx. 
29.  a.  Various  events  relating  to  our  Lord’s 
ministry,  narrated  in  connexion  with  seven  journeys, 
i.  19— xii.  50: — 1.  First  journey,  into  Judaea  and 
beginning  of  His  ministry,  i.  19-ii.  12.  2.  Second 

journey,  at  the  Passover  in  the  first  year  of  His 
ministry,  ii.  13-iv.  3.  Third  journey,  in  the 

second  year  of  His  ministry,  nlx>ut  the  Passover,  v. 
4.  Fourth  journey,  about  the  Passover,  in  the  third 
year  of  his  ministry,  beyond  Jordan,  vi.  5.  Fifth 
journey,  six  months  before  His  death,  begun  at  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles,  vii.-x.  21.  6.  Sixth  journey, 

about  the  Feast  of  Dedication,  x.  22-42.  7.  Seventh 
journey  in  Judaea  towards  Bethany,  xi.  1-54.  8. 
Eighth  journey,  before  His  last  Passover,  xi.  55-xii. 
b.  History  of  the  death  of  Christ,  xiii.-xx.  29.  1. 
Preparation  for  His  Passion,  xiii.-xvii.  2.  The 
circumstances  of  His  Passion  and  Death,  xviii.  xix. 
3.  His  Resurrection,  and  the  proofs  of  it,  xx.  1-29. 
— C.  The  Conclusion,  xx.  30-xxi.: — 1.  8c«peof 
the  foregoing  history,  xx.  30,  31.  2.  Confirma- 

tion of  the  authority  of  the  Evangelist  by  additional 
historical  facts,  and  by  the  testimony  of  the  elders 
of  the  Church,  xxi.  1-24.  3.  Reason  of  the  ter- 

mination of  the  history,  xxi.  25.  Some  portions  of 
the  Gospel  have  been  regarded  by  certain  critics  ns 
interpolations.  The  25th  verse  and  the  latter  hall 
of  the  24th  of  ch.  xxi.  are  generally  received  ns  an 
undisguised  addition,  probably  by  the  ciders  of  tire 
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Ephesian  Church,  where  the  Gospel  was  first  pub- 
lished. There  is  a tradition  that  this  Gospel  was 
written  many  years  before  the  Apostle  permitted  its 
general  circulation.  This  fact — rather  improbable 
in  itself — is  rendered  less  so  by  the  obviously  sup- 
plementary character  of  the  latter  part,  or  perhaps 
the  whole  of  ch.  xxi. 

John,  the  First  Epistle  General  of.  Its  Au- 
thenticity.— The  external  evidence  is  of  the  most 
satisfactory  nature.  Eusebius  places  it  in  his  list 
of ‘acknowledged ' books,  and  we  have  ample  proof 
that  it  was  received  as  the  production  of  the  Apostle 
John  in  the  writings  of  Polycarp,  Papias,  Irenaeus, 
Origen,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Cyprian, 
and  there  is  no  voice  in  antiquity  raised  to  the 
contrary.  On  the  other  haud  the  internal  evidence 
for  its  being  the  work  of  St.  John  from  its  simi- 
larity in  style,  language,  and  doctrine  to  the  Gospel 
is  overwhelming.  The  allusion  agnin  of  the  writer 
to  himself  is  such  as  would  suit  St.  John  the 
Apostle,  and  very  few  but  St.  John  (1  Ep.  i.  1). 
With  regard  to  the  time  at  which  St.  John  wrote 
the  Epistle  there  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion. 

It  was  most  likely  written  at  the  close  of  the  first 
century.  Like  the  Gospel  it  was  probably  written 
from  Ephesus.  Lanlner  is  clearly  right  when  he 
says  that  it  was  primarily  meant  for  the  Churches 
of  Asia  under  St.  John’s  inspection,  to  whom  he 
had  already  orally  delivered  his  doctrine  (i.  3, 
ii.  7).  The  main  object  of  the  Epistle  does 
not  appear  to  be  that  of  opposing  the  errors  of  the 
Docetae,  or  of  the  Gnostics,  or  of  the  Nicolaitans, 
or  of  the  Cerinthians,  or  of  all  of  them  together,  or 
of  the  Sabinns„  or  of  Judaizers,  or  of  apostates  to 
Judaism:  the  lending  purpose  of  the  Apostle  ap- 
pears to  be  rather  constructive  than  polemical.  In 
the  introduction  (i.  1-4)  the  Apostle  states  the  pur- 
!<>se  of  his  Epistle.  It  is  to  declare  the  Woid  of 
life  to  those  wliom  he  is  addressing,  in  order  that 
he  and  they  might  be  united  in  true  communion 
with  each  other,  and  with  God  the  Father,  aud  His 
Son  Jesus  Christ.  The  first  part  of  the  Epistle 
rosy  be  considered  to  end  at  ii.  28.  The  Apostle 
l*gu»  afresh  with  the  doctrine  of  sonship  or  com- 
rounion  at  ii.  29,  and  returns  to  the  same  theme  at 
,T-  7.  His  lesson  throughout  is,  that  the  means 

of  union  with  God  are,  on  the  part  of  Christ,  his 

atoning  blood  (i.  7,  ii.  2,  iii.  5,  iv.  10,  14,  v.  6) 

and  advocacy  (ii.  1)— on  the  part  of  man,  holi- 

ro*s  (i.  6),  obedience  (ii.  3),  purity  (iii.  3),  faith 
(iii.  23,  iv.  3,  v.  5),  and  above  all  love  (ii.  7,  iii. 

‘T.  7,  v.  1).  There  are  two  doubtful  passages 
in  this  Epistle,  ii.  23,  “ but  he  that  acknowledged 
lhe  Son  hath  the  Father  also,”  and  v.  7,  “ For 
there  are  three  that  bear  record  in  heaven,  the 
rather,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  these 
three  are  one.”  It  would  appear  without  doubt 
that  they  are  Dot  geuuine.  The  latter  passage  is 
contained  in  four  only  of  the  150  MSS.  of  the 
Epistle,  the  Codex  Guelpherbytanus  of  the  17th 
century,  the  Codex  Rnvimius,  a forgery  subsequent 
the  year  1514,  the  Codex  Britannicus  or  Mon- 
ortii  of  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
-odex  Ottobonianus  of  the  15th  century.  It  is 
not  found  in  any  ancient  version  except  the  Latin  ; 
and  the  best  editions  of  even  the  Latin  version  omit 
1 • It  was  not  quoted  by  one  Greek  Father,  or 
previous  to  the  14th  century. 

John,  the  Second  and  Third  Epistles  of. 
bar  Authenticity. — These  two  Epistles  are  placed 
J Eusebius  in  the  class  of  “ disputed  ” books,  and 
Co*.  D.  B. 
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he  appears  himself  to  be  doubtful  whether  they 
were  written  by  the  Evangelist,  or  by  some  other 
John.  The  evidence  of  antiquity  in  their  favour  is  not 
very  strong, but  yet  it  is  considerable.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  speaks  of  the  first  Epistle  as  “ the  larger  ” 
( Strotn . lib.  ii.).  Origen  appears  to  have  had  the 
same  doubts  as  Eusebius.  Dionysius  and  Alexander 
of  Alexandria  attribute  them  to  St.  John.  So  docs 
Irenaeus.  In  the  5th  century  they  are  almost  uni- 
versally received.  If  the  external  testimony  is  not 
ns  decisive  as  we  might  wish,  the  internal  evidence 
is  peculiarly  strong.  Mill  has  pointed  out  that  of 
the  13  verses  which  compose  the  Second  Epistle,  8 
are  to  be  found  in  the  First  Epistle.  The  title  and 
contents  of  the  Epistle  are  strong  arguments  against 
a fabricator,  whereas  they  would  account  tor  it* 
non-universa!  reception  in  early  times.  The  Second 
Epistle  is  addressed  iic \uctt}  nvpla.  An  individual 
woman  who  had  children,  and  a sister  and  nieces, 
is  clearly  indicated.  Whether  her  name  is  given, 
and  if  so,  what'it  is,  has  been  doubted.  According 
to  one  interpretation  she  is  **  the  Lady  Electa,”  to 
another,  “ the  elect  Kyria,”  to  a third,  “ the  elect 
Lady.”  The  English  version  is  probably  right, 
though  here  too  we  should  have  expected  the 
article.  The  Third  Epistle  is  addressed  to  Gaius 
or  Cains.  We  have  no  reason  for  identifying  him 
with  Caius  of  Macedonia  (Acts  xix.  29),  or  with 
Caius  of  Derbe  (Acts  xx.  4),  or  with  Caius  of 
Corinth  (Rom.  xvi.  23;  1 Cor.  i.  14),  or  with 
Caius  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  or  with  Caius-  Bishop  of 
Thessalonica,  or  with  Caius  Bishop  of  Perganios. 
He  was  probably  a convert  of  St.  John  (Ep.  iii.  4), 
and  a layman  of  wealth  and  distinction  (Ep.  iii.  5), 
in  some  city  near  Ephesus.  The  object  of  St.  John 
in  writing  the  Second  Epistle  was  to  warn  the  lady, 
to  whom  he  wrote,  against  abetting  the  teaching 
known  as  that  of  Basilkle*  and  hi*  followers,  by 
perhaps  an  undue  kindness  displayed  by  her  towards 
the  preachers  of  the  false  doctrine.  The  Third 
Epistle  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  commending 
to  the  kindness  and  hospitality  of  Caius  some 
Christians  who  were  strangera  in  the  place  where 
he  lived.  It  is  probable  that  these  Christians 
carried  this  letter  with  them  to  Caius  as  their  in- 
troduction. We  may  conjecture  that  the  two 
Epistles  were  written  shortly  after  the  First  Epistle 
from  Ephesus.  They  both  apply  to  individual  cases 
of  conduct  the  principles  which  had  been  laid  down 
in  their  fulness  in  the  First  Epistle.  The  title 
“ Catholic  ” does  not  properly  belong  to  the  Second 
and  Third  Epistles. 

Joi'ada,  high-priest  after  his  father  Eliashib 
(Neh.  xiii.  28). 

Joi’akim,  a high-priest,  son  of  the  renowned 
Jeshun  (Neh.  xii.  10). 

Joi'arib.  L A layman  who  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Ezra  ( Ezr.  viii.  It}).— 2.  The 
founder  of  one  of  the  courses  of  priests,  elsewhere 
called  in  full  Jehoi arid  (Neh.  xii.  6,  19).— 3.  A 
Shilonite — i.  e.  probably  a descendant  of  SrelaH 
the  son  of  Judah  (Neh.  xi.  5). 

Jok'deam,  a city  of  Judah,  in  the  mountains 
(Josh.  xv.  5ti),  apparently  south  of  Hebron. 

Jokim,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shelah  the  son  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  22),  of  whom  nothing  further  is 
known. 

Jok'meam,  a city  of  Ephraim,  given  with  its 
suburbs  to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  68). 
In  the  parallel  list  of  Levitical  cities  in  Josh,  xxi., 
Kibzaim  occupies  the  place  of  Jokmenm  (ver.  22) 
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The  situation  of  Jokmenm  is  to  a certain  extent 
indicated  in  1 K.  iv.  12,  where  it  is  named  with 
places  which  we  know  to  have  been  in  the  Jordan 
▼alley  at  the  extreme  east  boundarv  of  the  tribe. 

Jok'ne&m,  a city  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  allotted 
with  its  suburbs  to  the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh, 
xxi.  34),  but  entirely  omitted  in  1 Chr.  vi.  (comp, 
ver.  77).  It  is  the  modem  site  Tell  Knimon,  an 
eminence  which  stands  just  below  the  eastern  ter- 
mination of  Carmel. 

Jok'shan,  a son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen. 
xxt.  2,  3 ; 1 Chr.  i.  32),  whose  sons  were  Sheba 
and  Dedan.  While  the  settlements  of  his  two  sons 
are  presumptively  placed  on  the  borders  of  Pales- 
tine, those  of  Jokshan  are  not  known.  Arab 
writers  mention  a dialect  of  Jokshan  as  having 
been  formerly  spoken  near  'Aden  and  El-Jened,  in 
Southern  Arabia;  but  that  Midianites  penetrated  so 
far  into  the  peninsula  we  hold  to  be  highly  improb- 
able. 

Jok'tan,  son  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  25  ; 1 Chr.  i. 
19) ; and  the  father  of  the  Joktanite  Arabs. 
Scholars  are  agreed  in  placing  the  settlements  of 
Joktan  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula.  The  original 
limits  are  stated  in  the  Bible,  “ their  dwelling  was 
from  Mesha,  as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar,  a mount  of 
the  East"  (Gen.  x.  30).  The  native  traditions 
respecting  Joktan  commence  with  a difficulty.  The 
ancestor  of  the  great  southern  peoples  was  called 
Kahtan,  who,  say  the  Arabs,  was  the  same  as 
Joktan.  To  this  some  European  critics  have  ob- 
jected that  there  is  no  good  reason  to  account  for 
the  change  of  name,  and  that  the  identification  cf 
Kahtan  with  Joktan  is  evidently  a Jewish  tra- 
dition adopted  by  Mohammad  or  his  followers,  and 
consequently  at  or  after  the  promulgation  of  El- 
isldm.  A passage  iu  the  Mir-dt  ez-Zcmany  hitherto 
unpublished,  throws  new  light  on  the  point.  It  is 
as  follows: — “ Ibn-El-Kelbee  says,  Yuktan  [whose 
name  is  also  written  Yuktan]  is  the  same  as  Kah- 
tAn  son  of  A'bir,"  i.e.  Eber,  and  so  say  the  gener- 
ality of  the  Arabs.  If  the  traditions  of  Kahtan  be 
rejected  (and  in  this  rejection  we  cannot  agree), 
they  are,  it  must  be  remembered,  immaterial  to 
the  fact  that  the  peoples  called  by  the  Arabs  de- 
-cendants  of  Kahtiin,  are  certainly  joktanites.  His 
«ons’  colonisation  of  Southern  Arabia  is  proved  by 
indisputable,  and  undisputed,  identifications,  and 
Ihe  great  kingdom,  which  there  existed  for  many 
ages  before  our  era,  ami  in  its  later  days  was  re- 
nowned in  the  world  of  classical  antiquity,  was  as 
surely  Joktanite. 

Joktheel.  1.  A city  in  the  low  country  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  38),  named  next  to  Lachish.— 2. 
“ God-subdued,”  the  title  given  by  Ainaziah  to  the 
clitf  (A.  V.  Selah) — the  stronghold  of  the  Edomites 
— after  he  had  captured  it  from  them  (2  K.xiv.  7). 
The  parallel  narrative  of  2 Chr.  xxv.  11-13  sup- 
plies fuller  details. 

Jona,  the  father  of  the  Apostle  Peter  (John  i. 
42),  who  is  hence  addressed  as  Simou  liarjona  in 
Matt.  xvi.  17. 

Jon'acLab.  1.  Son  of  Shimcah  and  nephew  of 
David.  He  is  described  as  “very  subtil"  (2 
Sam.  xiii.  3).  His  age  naturally  made  him  the 
friend  of  his  cousin  Amn«n,  heir  to  the  throne 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  3).  He  gave  him  the  fatal  advice  for 
ensnaring  his  sister  Tamar  (5,  6).  Again,  when,  in 
a later  stage  of  the  same  tragedy,  Amnon  was  mur- 
dered by  Absalom,  and  the  exaggerated  rejiort 
reached  David  that  all  the  princes  were  slaughtered, 
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Jonadab  was  already  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the 

case  (2  Sam.  xiii.  32,  33).— 2.  Jer.  xxxv.  6,  8, 
10,  14,  16,  18,  19.  [Jehonadab.] 

Jonah,  a prophet,  son  of  Amittai.  We  learn 
from  2 K.  xiv.  25,  he  was  of  Gathhepher,  a town 
of  lower  Galilee,  in  Zebulun.  He  lived  after  ths 
reign  of  Jehu,  when  the  losses  of  Israel  (2  K. 
x.  32)  began ; and  probably  not  till  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Jeroboam  II.  The  general  opinion 
is  that  Jonah  was  the  first  of  the  prophets.  The 
king  of  Nineveh  at  this  time  is  supjioseJ  to  have 
been  Pul,  who  is  placer!  B.c.  750;  but  an  earlier 
king,  Adrammelech  II.,  B.C.  840,  is  regarded  more 
probable  by  Drake.  Our  English  Bible  gives  B.C. 
862.  The  personal  history  of  Jonah  is  brief,  and 
well-known;  but  is  of  such  an  exceptional  and 
extraordinary  character,  as  to  have  been  set  down 
by  many  German  critics  to  fiction,  either  in  whole 
or  in  part.  The  book,  say  they,  was  composed,  or 
compounded,  some  time  after  the  death  of  the  pro- 
phet, perhaps  at  the  latter  part  of  the  Jewish  king- 
dom, during  the  reign  of  Josiah,  or  even  Liter. 
The  supposed  improbabilities  are  accounted  for  by 
them  in  a variety  of  ways  ; e.  g.  as  merely  fabu- 
lous, or  fanciful  ornaments  to  a true  history,  or 
allegorical,  or  parabolical  and  moral,  both  in  their 
origin  and  design.  We  feel  ourselves  precluded 
from  any  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  transactions 
recorded  in  this  book,  by  the  simplicity  of  the  lan- 
guage itself;  by  the  accordance  with  other  autho- 
rities of  the  historical  and  geographical  notices; 
above  all,  by  the  explicit  words  and  teaching  of  our 
blessed  Lord  Himself  (Matt.  xii.  39,  41,  xvi.  4; 
Luke  xi.  29).  We  shall  derive  additional  argu- 
ments tor  the  same  conclusion  from  the  histoiy  and 
meaning  of  the  prophet's  mission.  Having  already, 
ns  it  seems,  prophesied  to  Israel,  he  was  seut  to 
Nineveh.  The  time  was  one  of  political  revival  in 
Israel  ; but  ere  long  the  Assyrians  were  to  be  em- 
ployed by  God  as  a scourge  upon  them.  The  pro- 
phet shrank  from  a commission  which  he  felt  sure 
would  result  (iv.  2)  in  the  sparing  of  a hostile  city. 
He  attempted  therefore  to  escaj>e  to  Tarshish.  The 
providence  of  God,  however,  watched  over  him, 
first  in  a storm,  and  then  iu  his  being  swallowed  by 
a large  fish  for  the  space  of  three  days  and  three 
nights.  After  his  deliverance,  Jonah  executed  his 
commission  ; and  the  king,  “ believing  him  to  Lea 
minister  from  the  supreme  deity  of  the  nation,” 
and  having  heard  of  his  miraculous  deliverance, 
ordered  a general  fast,  and  averted  the  threatened 
judgment.  But  the  pinphet,  not  from  personal 
but  natioual  feelings,  grudged  the  mercy  shown  to 
a heathen  nation.  He  was  therefore  taught,  by 
the  significant  lesson  of  the  “ gourd,”  whose  growth 
and  decay  brought  the  truth  at  once  home  to  him, 
that  he  was  sent  to  testify  by  deed,  as  other  pro- 
phets would  afterwards  testily  by  word,  the  capa- 
city of  Gentiles  for  salvation,  and  the  design  of 
God  to  make  them  partakeis  of  it.  This  was  **  the 
sign  of  the  prophet  Jonas " (Luke  xi.  29,  30). 
But  the  resurrection  of  Christ  itself  was  also  sha- 
dowed forth  in  the  histoiy  of  the  prophet.  The 
mission  of  Jonah  was  highly  symltolical.  Th1* 
facts  contained  a concealed  prophecy.  The  old 
tradition  made  the  burial-place  of  Jonah  to  be 
Gathhepher  : the  modern  tradition  places  it  at 
Nebi-Yunus,  opposite  Mosul. 

Jo’nan,  son  of  Kliakim,  in  the  genealogy  ol 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  30). 

Jo'nas.  L This  name  occupies  the  same  pos> 
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tk>n  in  1 Esd.  ix.  23,  as  Eliezer  in  the  correspond- 
ing list  in  Ezr.  x.  23.-2.  The  prophet  Jonah  (2 
Esd.  i.  39;  Tob.  xiv.  4,  8 ; Matt.  xii.  39,  40,  41, 
xri.  4).— 3.  John  xxi.  15-17.  [Jona.] 

Jonathan,  the  eldest  son  of  king  Saul.  The 
name  (“  the  gilt  of  Jehovah,”)  seems  to  have  been 
common  at  that  period.  He  first  appears  some 
time  after  his  father’s  accession  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2). 
If  his  younger  brother  Ishbosheth  was  40  at  the 
time  of  Saul’s  death  (2  Sain.  ii.  8),  Jonathan  must 
have  been  at  least  30  when  he  is  first  mentioned. 
Of  his  own  family  we  know  nothing,  except  the 
birth  of  one  son,  5 years  before  his  death  (2  Sam. 
iv.  4).  He  was  regarded  in  his  father’s  lifetime  as 
beir  to  the  throne.  Like  Saul,  he  was  a man  of 
great  strength  and  activity  (2  Sam.  i.  23),  of 
which  the  exploit  at  Michmnsh  was  a proof.  He 
was  also  famous  for  the  peculiar  martial  exercises 
in  which  his  tribe  excelled — archery  and  slinging 
(1  Chr.  xii.  2).  His  bow  was  to  him  what  the 
spear  was  to  his  father : “ the  bow  of  Jonathan 
tamed  not  back  ” (2  Sam.  i.  22).  It  was  always 
•bout  him  (1  Snm.  xviii.  4,  xx.  35).  It  is  through 
his  relation  with  David  that  he  is  chiefly  known  to 
ns,  probably  as  related  by  his  descendants  at  David’s 
court.  But  there  is  a background,  not  so  clearly 
given,  of  his  relation  with  his  father.  From  the 
time  that  he  first  appears  he  is  Saul’s  constant 
companion.  He  was  always  present  at  his  father’s 
meals.  The  whole  story  implies,  without  express- 
ing, the  deep  attachment  of  the  father  and  son. 
Their  mutual  affection  was  indeed  ir.  xrrupted  by 
the  growth  of  Saul’s  insanity.  But  1 e cast  his  lot 
with  his  fhther”s  decline,  not  with  his  friend's  rise, 
•nd  “ in  death  they  were  not  divided  ’*  (2  Sam.  i. 
23;  1 Sam.  xaiii.  16).  His  life  maybe  divided 
into  two  main  parts. — 1.  The  war  with  the  Philis- 
tines; commonly  called,  from  its  locality,  “the 
war  of  Michma.sh  ” (1  Sam.  xiii.  21).  In  the  pre- 
vious war  with  the  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  xi.  4-15) 
there  is  no  mention  of  him.  He  is  already  of  great 
importance  in  the  State.  Of  the  3000  men  of 
whom  Saul’s  standing  army  was  formed  (xiii.  2, 
«iv.  2,  xxvi.  1,2),  1000  were  under  the  command 
of  Jonathan  at  Gibeah.  The  Philistines  were  still 
in  the  general  command  of  the  country ; an  officer 
was  stationed  at  Geba,  either  the  same  as  Jona- 
than's position  or  close  to  it.  In  a sudden  act  of 
youthful  daring  Jonathan  slew  this  officer,  and 
thus  gave  the  signal  for  a general  revolt.  Saul 
took  advantage  of  it,  and  the  whole  population 
But  it  was  a premature  attempt.  The  Phi- 
listines poured  in  from  the  plain,  and  the  tyranny 
became  more  deeply  rooted  than  ever.  From  this 
oppression,  as  Jonathan  by  his  former  act  had 
been  the  first  to  provoke  it,  so  now  he  was  the 
first  to  deliver  his  people.  Without  communicating 
bis  project  to  any  one,  except  the  young  man, 
whom,  like  all  the  chiefs  of  that  age,  he  retained  as 
his  armour-bearer,  he  sallied  forth  from  Gibeah  to 
attack  the  garrison  of  the  Philistines  stationed  on 
the  other  side  of  the  steep  defile  of  Michmnsh  (xiv. 
1).  A panic  seized  the  garrison,  thence  spreaid  to 
the  camp,  and  thence  to  the  surrounding  hordes  of 
marauders;  an  earthquake  combined  with  the 
tenor  of  the  moment ; the  confusion  increased  ; 

Israelites  who  had  been  taken  slaves  by  the 
Philistine*  during  the  last  3 days  (LXX.)  rose  in 
mutiny ; the  Israelites  who  lay  hid  in  the  numerous 
caverns  and  deep  holes  in  which  the  rocks  of  the 
neighbourhood  abound,  sprang  out  of  their  6ubter- 
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ranean  dwellings.  San!  and  his  little  band  had 
watched  in  astonishment  the  wild  retreat  from  the 
heights  of  Gibeah  : he  now  joined  in  the  pursuit. 
Jonathan  had  not  heard  of  the  rash  curse  (xiv.  24) 
which  Saul  invoked  on  any  one  who  ate  before  the 
evening.  In  the  dizziness  and  darkness  (see  Heb. 
1 Sam.  xiv,  27;  that  came  on  after  his  desperate 
exertions,  he  put  forth  the  staff  which  apparently 
had  (with  his  fling  and  bow)  been  his  chief  weapon, 
and  tasted  the  honey  which  lay  on  the.  ground  as 
they  passed  through  the  forest.  Jephthah’s  diead- 
ful  sacrifice  would  have  been  repeated  ; but  the 
people  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  hero  of  that  great 
day;  and  Jonathan  was  saved  (xiv.  24-46). — 2. 
This  is  the  only  great  exploit  of  Jonathan’s  life. 
But  the  chief  interest  of  his  career  is  derived  from 
the  friendship  with  David,  which  began  on  the  day 
of  David’s  return  from  the  victory  over  the  cham- 
pion of  Gath,  and  continued  till  his  death.  Their 
last  meeting  was  in  the  forest  of  Ziph,  during  Saul's 
pursuit  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  16-18.)  From 
this  time  forth  we  hear  no  more  till  the  battle  of 
Gilboa.  In  that  battle  he  fell,  with  his  two  bro- 
thers and  his  father,  and  his  corpse  shared  their 
fate  (1  Snm.  xxxi.  2,  8).  His  ashes  were  buried 
first  at  Jnbesh-Gilead  (ib.  13).  but  afterwards  re- 
moved with  those  of  his  father  to  Zelah  in  Ben- 
jamin (2  Snm.  xxi.  12).  The  news  of  his  death 
occasioned  the  celebrated  elegy  of  David.— -2.  Son 
of  Shimeah,  brother  of  Jouadab,  and  nephew  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21 ; 1 Chr.  xx.  7).  He  inher- 
ited the  union  of  civil  and  military  gifts,  so  con- 
spicuous iu  his  unde.  Like  David,  he  engaged  in 
a single  combat  and  slew  a gigantic  Philistine  of 
Gath  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21).  Perhaps  he  is  the  same  as 
Jonathan  in  1 Chr.  xxvii.  32.-3,  The  son  of 
Abiathar,  the  high-priest.  He  is  the  last  descend- 
ant of  Eli,  of  whom  we  hear  anything.  He  ap- 
pears on  two  occasions.  1.  Ou  the  day  of  David  s 
flight  from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  36,  xvii.  15-21). 
2.  On  the  day  of  Solomon’s  inauguration  (1  K.  i. 
42,  43).— 4.  The  son  of  Shnge  the  Hararite  (1 
Chr.  xi.  34.;  2 Sam.  xxiii.  32).  He  was  one  of 
David’s  heroes.— 5.  The  son,  or  descendant,  of 
Gershom  the  son  of  Moses  (Judg.  xviii.  30).  While 
wandering  through  the  country  in  search  of  a 
home,  the  young  Invite  of  Bethlehem-Judah  came 
to  the  house  of  Micah,  the  rich  Ephraimite,  and 
was  by  him  appointed  to  be  a kind  of  private 
chaplain.  When  the  Danites  went  northwards  to 
found  a city,  Jonathan  went  with  them,  stole  the 
ephod  and  ternphim  of  Micah,  and  became  priest  of 
the  Danites  at  Laish  or  Dan  (Judg.  xviii.).— 6. 
One  of  the  Bene-Adin  (Ezr.  viii.  6).— 7.  A priest, 
the  son  of  Asahel,  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  15). 
—8.  A priest  of  the  family  of  Melicu,  in  the  days 
of  Joiakim,  son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  14).— 9.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Kareah,  and  brother  of  Johannn  (Jer. 
xl.  8).  He  was  one  of  the  captains  of  the  army 
who  had  escaped  from  Jerusalem  in  the  final  assault 
by  the  Chahleans,  and  with  his  brother  Johannn 
resorted  to  Gedaliah  at  Mizpah : from  that  time 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  him.— 10.  Son  of  Joiada, 
and  his  successor  in  the  high-priesthood.  The  only 
fact  connected  with  his  pontificate  recorded  in 
Scripture,  is  that  the  genealogical  records  of  the 
priests  and  Levites  were  kept  in  his  day  (Neh.  xii. 
11,  22),  and  that  the  chronicles  of  the  state  were 
continued  to  his  time  (ib.  23).  Josephus  relates 
that  he  murdered  his  own  brother  Jesus  in  the 
Temple,  because  Jesus  was  endeavouring  to  get  the 
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high-priesthood  from  him  through  the  influence  of 
Bagoses  the  Persian  general.— 11.  Father  of  Zecha- 
riah,  a priest  who  blew  the  trumpet  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  wall  (Neh.  xii.  35).— 12.  1 Esdr.  viii. 
32.  [See  No.  6.]— 13.  A son  of  Mattathias,  and 
brother  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  (l  Macc.  is.  19  If.). 
—14.  A son  of  Absalom  (1  Macc.  xiii.  11),  sent 
by  Simon  with  a force  to  occupy  Joppa,  which  was 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews  (l  Macc.  xii.  33). 
Jonathan  was  probably  a brother  of  Mattathias 
2(1  Macc.  xi.  70).— 15.  A priest  who  is  said  to 
have  offered  up  a solemn  prayer  on  the  occasion  of 
the  sacrifice  made  by  Nehemiah  after  the  recovery 
of  the  sacred  fire  (2  Macc.  i.  23  ff.). 

Jon'athaa,  the  Latin  form  of  the  name  Jonathan 
(Tob.  v.  13). 

Jo'nath-E lem-Be  chokim,  “ a dumb  dove  of  (in) 
distant  places,”  a phrase  found  once  only  in  the 
Bible  as  a heading  to  the  56th  psalm.  Critics  and 
commentators  are  very  far  from  being  agreed  on  its 
meaning.  Rashi  considers  that  David  employed  the 
phrase  to  describe  his  own  unhappy  condition  when, 
exiled  from  the  land  of  Israel,  he  was  living  with 
Achish.  Aben  Ezia,  who  regards  Jonath  Elan 
Rechokim  as  merely  indicating  the  modulation  or 
the  rhythm  of  the  psalm,  appears  to  come  the 
nearest  to  the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  his  explan- 
ation. “after  the  melody  of  the  air  which  begins 
Jonath  Elem  Rechokim."  In  the  commentaiy  to 
Mendelssohn’s  version  of  the  Psalms  Jonath  Elem 
Rechokim  is  mentioned  as  a musical  instrument 
which  produced  dull,  mournful  sounds. 

Jop  pa,  a town  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Palestine, 
the  port  of  Jerusalem  in  the  days  of  Solomon,  as  it 
has  been  ever  since.  According  to  Josephus,  it 
originally  belonged  to  the  Phoenicians  {Ant.  xiii. 
15,  § 4).  Here,  writes  Strabo,  some  say  Andro- 
meda was  exposed  to  the  whale.  Japho  or  Joppa 
was  situated  in  the  portion  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46) 
on  the  coast  towards  the  south.  Having  a harbour 
attached  to  it — though  always,  as  still,  a dangerous 
one — it  became  the  port  of  Jerusalem,  when  Jeru- 
salem became  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
house  of  David,  and  certainly  never  did  port  and 
metropolis  more  strikingly  resemble  each  other  in 
difficulty  of  approach  both  by  sea  and  land. 
Hence,  except  in  journeys  to  and  from  Jerusalem, 
it  was  not  much  used.  But  Joppa  was  the  place 
fixed  upon  for  the  cedar  and  pine-wood,  from 
Mount  Lebanon,  to  be  landed  by  the  servants  of 
Hiram  king  of  Tyre.  It  was  by  way  of  Joppa, 
similarly,  that  like  materials  were  conveyed  from 
the  same  locality,  by  permission  of  Cyrus,  for  the 
rebuilding  of  the  2nd  Temple  under  Zerubbabel 
(1  K.  v.  9;  2 Chr.  ii.  16 ; Ezr.  iii.  7).  Here 
Jonah,  whenever  and  wherever  he  may  have  lived 
(2  K.  xiv.  25),  “ took  ship  to  flee  from  the  presence 
of  his  Maker.”  Here,  lastly,  on  the  house-top  of 
Simon  the  tanner,  **  by  the  seaside,”  St.  Peter  had 
his  vision  of  tolerance.  These  are  the  great  Bib- 
lical events  of  which  Joppa  has  been  the  scene.  In 
the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  Old  and  New 
Dispensations  it  experienced  many  vicissitudes.  It 
had  sided  with  Apollonius,  and  was  attacked  and 
captured  by  Jonathan  Maccabaeus  (1  Macc.  x.  76). 
It  witnessed  the  meeting  between  the  latter  and 
Ptolemy  (Ibid.  xi.  6).  Simon  had  his  suspicions  of 
its  inhabitants,  and  set  a garrison  there  (Ibid.  xii. 
34),  which  he  afterwards  strengthened  considerably 
(Ibid.  xiii.  11).  But  when  peace  was  restored,  he 
re-established  it  once  more  as  a haven  (Ibid.  xiv.  5). 
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He  likewise  rebuilt  the  fortifications  (Ibid.  v.  34*). 
This  occupation  of  Joppa  was  one  of  the  grounds  of 
complaint  urged  by  Antiochus,  sou  of  Demetrius, 
against  Simon  ; but  the  latter  alleged  in  excuse  the 
mischief  which  had  been  done  by  its  inhabitants  to 
his  fellow-citizens  (Ibid.  xv.  30  and  35).  It  woulJ 
appear  that  Judas  Maccabaeus  had  burnt  then- 
haven  some  time  back  for  a gross  act  of  barbarity 
(2  Macc.  xii.  6).  Tribute  was  subsequently 
exacted  for  its  possession  from  Hyrcnnus  by  Antio- 
chus Sidetes.  By  Pompey  it  was  once  more  made 
independent,  and  comprehended  under  Syria ; but 
by  Caesar  it  was  not  only  restored  to  the  Jew’s,  but 
its  revenues,  whether  from  land  or  from  export- 
duties,  were  bestowed  upon  the  2nd  Hyrcanus 
and  his  heirs.  When  Herod  the  Great  commenced 
operations,  it  was  seized  by  him,  lest  he  should 
leave  a hostile  strong-hold  in  his  rear,  when  he 
marched  upon  Jerusalem,  and  Augustus  confirmed 
him  in  its  possession.  It  was  afterwards  assigned 
to  Archelaus,  when  constituted  ethnarch,  and 
passed  with  Syria  under  Cyrenius,  when  Archelaus 
had  been  deposed.  Under  Cestius  («.  e.  Gessius 
Floras)  it  was  destroyed  amidst  great  slaughter  of 
its  inhabitants ; and  such  a nest  of  pirates  bad  it 
become,  when  Vespasian  arrived  in  those  parts, 
that  it  underwent  a second  and  entire  destruction, 
together  with  the  adjacent  villages,  at  his  hands. 
Thus  it  appears  that  this  port  had  already  begun 
to  be  the  den  of  robbers  and  outcasts  which 
it  was  in  Strabo's  time.  When  Joppa  first  became 
the  seat  of  a Christian  bishop  is  unknown.  It  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  forces  of  Godfrey  de 
Bouillon  previously  to  the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 
Saladin,  in  A.D.  1188,  destroyed  its  fortifications; 
but  Richard  of  England,  who  was  confined  here  by 
sickness,  rebuilt  them.  Its  last  occupation  by 
Christians  was  that  of  St.  Louis,  A.D.  1253,  and 
when  he  came,  it  was  still  a city  and  governed  by 
a count.  After  this  it  came  into  the  iiands  of  the 
Sultans  of  Egypt,  together  with  the  rest  of  Pales- 
tine, by  whom  it  was  once  more  laid  in  ruins. 
Finally,  Jaffa  fell  under  the  Turks,  in  whose  posses- 
sion it  still  is.  The  existing  town  contains  in  round 
numbers  about  4000  inhabitants.  Its  chief  manu- 
facture is  soap.  The  oranges  of  Jaffa  are  the  finest 
in  all  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  its  gardens  and  orange 
and  citron-groves  deliciously  fragrant  and  fertile. 

Joppe,  l Esd.  v.  55;  1 Macc.  x.  75,  76;  xi. 
6;  xii.  33;  xiii.  11;  xiv.  5,  34;  xv.  28,  35; 

2 Macc.  iv.  21 ; xii.  3,  7.  [Joppa.] 

Jo 'rah,  the  ancestor  of  a family  of  112  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  ii.  18).  In 
Neh.  vii.  24  he  appears  under  the  name  Hariph,  or 
more  correctly  the  same  family  are  represented  as 
the  liene-Hariph,  the  variation  of  name  originating 
probably  in  a very  slight  confusion  of  the  letters 
which  compose  it. 

Jora'i.  One  of  the  Gadites  dwelling  in  Gilead 
in  Bnshan,  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  king  of  Judali 
(1  Chr.  v.  13). 

Jo'ram.  1.  Son  of  Ahab ; king  of  Israel  (2  K. 
viii.  16,  25,  28,  29;  ix.  14,  17,  21-23,  29). 
[Jehoram,  1.] — 2.  Son  of  Jehoshnphat ; king  of 
Judah  (2  K.  viii.  21,  23,  24;  1 Chr.  iii.  11: 
2 Chr.  xxii.  5,  7 ; Matt.  i.  8).  [Jehoram,  2.} 
—3.  A priest  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  8).— 4.  A Levite,  ancestor  of  Shelomith  ip 
the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  25).— 5.  Son  of 
Toi,  king  of  Hamath  (2  Sara.  viii.  10).  [IIado* 
ram.]-^6.  1 Esd.  i.  9.  [JOZABAD,  3.] 
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Jordan,  a river  that  has  never  been  navigable 
flowing  into  a sea  that  has  never  known  a 
port.  It  winds  through  sceuery  remarkable 
rather  for  sameness  and  tameness  than  for  bold 
outline.  Its  course  is  not  much  above  200  miles 
from  first  to  last — from  the  roots  of  Anti-Leba- 
non to  the  head  of  the  Iiead  Sea.  Such  is  the 
river  of  the  “ great  plain  ” of  Palestine — the  “ De- 
scender ” — if  not  **  the  river  of  God  ” in  the  book 
of  Psalms,  at  least  that  of  His  chosen  people 
throughout  their  history.  The  earliest  allusion  to 
it  is  not  so  much  to  the  river  itself  as  to  the  plaiu 
or  plains  which  it  traversed  (Gen.  xiii.  10).  We 
must  anticipate  events  slightly  to  be  able  to  speak 
of  the  fords  or  passages  of  the  Jordan.  There  were 
fords  over  against  Jericho,  to  which  point  the  men 
of  Jericho  pursued  the  spies  (Josh.  ii.  7 ; comp. 
Judg.  iii.  28).  Higher  up,  perhaps  over  against 
Succoth,  some  way  above  where  the  little  river 
Jabbok  (Zerka)  enters  the  Jordan,  were  the  fords 
or  {nssages  of  Bethbarah  (probably  the  Bethabnra 
of  the  Gospel),  where  Gideon  lay  in  wait  for  the 
Midianites  (Judg.  vii.  24),  and  where  the  men  of 
Gilead  slew  the  Ephraimites  (xii.  6).  These  fords 
undoubtedly  witnessed  the  first  recorded  passage  of 
the  Jordan  in  the  O.  T.  (Gen.  xxxii.  10).  And 
Jordan  was  next  crossed,  over  against  Jericho,  by 
Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  at  the  head  of  the  descend- 
ants of  the  twelve  sons  of  him  who  signalized  the 
first  passage  (Josh.  iv.  12  and  13).  From  their 
vicinity  to  Jerusalem  the  lower  fords  were  much 
uted;  David,  it  is  probable,  passed  over  them  in 
one  instance  to  fight  the  Syrians  (2  Sam.  x.  17) ; 
and  subsequently,  when  a fugitive  himself,  in  his 
way  to  Maha.naim  (xvii.  22)  on  the  east  bank. 
Thus  there  were  two  customary  places,  at  which 
the  Jordan  was  fordable,  though  there  may  have 
been  more,  particularly  during  the  summer,  which 
are  not  mentioned.  And  it  must  have  been  at  one 
of  these,  if  not  at  both,  that  baptism  was  after- 
w-anls  administered  by  St.  John,  and  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  our  Lord.  Where  our  Lord  was  baptised 
»<  not  stated  expressly ; but  it  was  probably  at  the 
upper  ford.  These  fords — and  more  light  will  be 
thrown  upon  their  exact  site  presently — were  ren- 
dered so  much  the  more  precious  in  those  days 
trom  two  circumstances.  First,  it  does  not  appear 
that  there  were  then  any  bridges  thrown  over,  or 
boats  regularly  established  on,  the  Jordan.  And 
secondly,  because,  in  the  Language  of  the  author  of 
the  book  of  Joshua  (iii.  15),  “ Jordan  overflowed 
*11  his  banks  all  the  time  of  harvest.”  The  channel 
or  bed  of  the  river  became  brimful,  so  that  the 
level  of  the  water  and  of  the  bonks  was  then  the 
*a®e.  Dr.  Kobinson  seems  to  have  good  reason  lor 
wyir.g  that  the  ancient  rise  of  the  river  has  been 
greatly  exaggerated.  The  last  feature  which 
remain*  to  be  noticed  in  the  Scriptural  account  of 
the  Jordan  is  its  frequent  mention  as  a boundary: 
“over  Jordan,”  “ this,”  and  “ the  other  side,”  or 
“ beyond  Jordan,”  were  expressions  as  familiar  to 
the  Israelites  as  “ across  the  water,”  “ this,”  and 
“the  oilier  side  of  the  Channel,”  are  to  English  ears. 
In  one  sense  indeed,  that  is,  in  so  for  as  it  was  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  land  of  Canaan,  it  was  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  promised  land  (Num. 
**xiv.  12).  Paninm,  says  Josephus,  appeals  to  be 
the  source  of  the  Jordan  ; whei  eas  it  has  a secret 
passage  hither  under  ground  from  Phiula,  as  it  is 
•ailed,  about  120  stadia  distant  from  Caesarea,  on 
the  road  to  Trachonitis,  and  on  the  right  hand  side 
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of,  and  not  far  from  the  road.  That  this  is  the 
true  source  of  the  Jordan  was  first  discovered  by 
Philip,  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis.  It  is  from  this 
cave  at  all  events  that  the  Jordan  commences  its 
ostensible  course  above  ground ; traversing  the 
marshes  and  fens  of  Semechouitis  (L.  Heroin  or 
Huleh ),  and  then,  after  a course  of  120  stadia, 
passing  by  the  town  Julias,  and  intersecting  the 
lake  of  Genesareth,  winds  its  way  through  a con- 
siderable wilderness,  til]  it  finds  its  exit  in  the  Like 
Asphaltites  (B.  J.  iii.  10,  §7).  While  Josephus 
dilates  u|«n  its  sources,  Pausanias,  who  had  visited 
the  Jordan,  dilates  upon  its  extraordinary  disap- 
pearance. Not  one  of  the  earlier  or  later  travellers 
dwells  upon  the  phenomenon  that  from  the  village 
of  Hashbeiya  on  the  N.W.  to  the  village  of  Shi  O’ a 
on  the  N.E.  of  Manias,  the  entire  slope  of  Anti- 
Lebanon  is  alive  with  bursting  fountains  and  gush- 
ing streams,  every  one  of  which,  great  or  small, 
finds  its  way  sooner  or  later  into  the  swamp 
between  Banids  and  lake  H&leh,  and  eventually 
becomes  pail  of  the  Jordan.  Far  be  it  from  us  to 
depreciate  those  time-honoured  parent  springs — the 
noble  fountain  (of  Daphne)  under  the  Tell,  or  hill 
of  Dan  ( Tell-d-Kady),  which  “ gushes  out  all  at 
once  a beautiful  river  of  delicious  water”  in  the 
midst  of  verdure  mid  welcome  shnde ; still  less, 
that  magnificent  “ burst  of  water  out  of  the  low 
slope”  in  front  of  the  picturesque  cave  of  Bfinias 
inscriptions  in  the  niches  of  which  still  testify  to 
the  deity  that  was  once  worshipped  there,  and  to 
the  royal  munificence  that  adorned  his  shrine. 
But  what  shall  we  say  to  “ the  bold  perpendicular 
rock  ” near  Hashbeiya,  “ from  beueath  which,”  we 
are  told,  “ the  river  gushes  copious,  translucent, 
and  cool,  in  two  rectanguLar  streams,  one  to  the 
N.E.,  and  the  other  to  the  N.W.?”  Captain 
Newbold  has  detected  a 4th  source,  which  according 
to  the  Arabs,  is  never  dry,  in  the  Wady  el- Kid, 
which  the  Captain  appears  to  have  followed  to  the 
springs  called  Esh-Shar,  though  we  must  add,  that 
its  sources,  according  to  our  impression,  lie  con- 
siderably more  to  the  N.  It  runs  jiast  the  ruined 
wails  and  forts  of  Bani&s  on  the  S.E.  Again,  the 
l’hiala  of  Josephus  has  not  yet  been  identified. 
Any  lake  would  have  been  called  l’hiala  by  the 
Greeks  that  bore  that  shape.  But  Ilirket  or  Barn, 
or  the  alleged  Phiala,  lies  to  theS.E.  of,  and  at  some 
distance  fiom,  the  cave  of  Bani&s.  The  direction 
of  Shib'a — to  the  N.  E.  of  B&nias — is  beyond  doubt 
the  true  one.  The  actual  description  given  by  Cap- 
tain Newbold  of  the  lake  Mcrj  el  Man,  **  3 hrs.  E. 
10°  N.  from  B&ni&s,”  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it 
is  the  true  l’hiala.  Once  more,  accoidiug  to  Mr. 
Thompson,  “ the  Hashbeiya,  when  it  leaches  the 
L.  Hftleh,  has  been  immensely  enlarged  by  the 
wateis  from  the  great  fountains  of  Banids,  Tell-el 
Kady,  el  Mdldhah,  Derakit  or  Belat , mid  in- 
numerable other  springs.”  The  junction  takes 
place  one- third  of  a mile  N.  of  Tell  Sheikh  Yusuf. 
The  Jordan  enters  Genesareth  about  two  miles 
below  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  Julias,  or  the 
Bethsaida  of  Gaulanitis,  which  lay  upon  its  eastern 
bank.  At  it*  mouth  it  is  about  70  feet  wide,  a 
lazy  turbid  stream,  flowing  between  low  alluvial 
banks.  There  are  several  bars  not  tar  from  its 
mouth  where  it  can  be  forded.  . . . From  the  6it« 
of  Bethsaida  to  Isir  Bendl  Ya'kob  is  about  six 
miles.  The  Jordan  here  rushes  along,  a foaming 
torrent  (much  of  course  dc|>ending  on  the  season 
J when  it  is  visited),  through  u narrow  winding 
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ravine,  shut  in  by  high  precipitous  banks.  Above 
the  bridge  the  current  is  less  rapid  and  the  banks 
are  lower.  The  whole  distance  from  the  lake 
el-Hfllch  to  the  sea  of  Tiberias  is  nearly  nine  miles, 
and  the  fall  of  the  river  is  about  600  feet  (Porter’s 
Handbook , part.  ii.  p.  426-7).  The  two  principal 
features  in  the  course  of  the  Jordan  are  its  descent 
and  its  windings.  From  its  fountain-heads  to  the 
point  where  it  is  lost  to  nature,  it  rushes  down  one 
continuous  inclined  plane,  only  broken  by  a series 
of  rapids  or  precipitous  falls.  Between  the  lake  of 
Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea  Lieutenant  Lynch  passed 
down  27  rapids ; the  depression  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias 
below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  was  653*3  feet; 
and  that  of  the  Dead  Sea  1316-7  feet.  Its  sinuosity 
is  not  so  remarkable  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course. 
Lieutenant  Lynch  would  regard  the  two  phenomena 
in  the  light  of  cause  and  effect.  “ The  great 
secret,”  he  says,  “ of  the  depression  between  lake 
Tiberias  and  the  Dead  Sea  is  solred  by  the  tor- 
tuous course  of  the  Jordan.  In  a space  of  60  miles 
of  latitude  and  4 or  5 miles  of  longitude,  the  Jordan 
traverses  at  least  200  miles.”  The  greatest  width 
mentioned  was  180  yards,  the  point  where  it  enters 
the  Dead  Sea.  Here  it  was  only  3 feet  deep.  The 
only  living  tributaries  to  the  Jordan  noticed  par- 
ticularly below  Genesareth  were  the  Yartn&k 
(Hieromax)  nnd  the  Zerka  (Jabbok).  There  are 
no  bridges  over  Jordnn  to  which  an  earlier  date  has 
beeu  assigned  than  that  of  the  Roman  occupation. 
In  the  fords,  we  find  a remarkable,  yet  perfectly 
independent  concurrence  between  the  narrative  of 
Lieutenant  Lynch  and  what  has  been  asserted  pre- 
viously respecting  the  fords  or  passages  of  the  Bible. 
Yet  still  it  is  no  slight  coincidence  that  no  more 
than  three,  or  at  most  four  regular  folds  should 
nave  been  set  down  by  the  chroniclem  of  the  Ame- 
rican expedition.  The  two  fii-st  occur  on  the  same 
day  within  a few  hours  of  each  other,  and  are 
called  respectively  Wacabes  and  Sukux i.  The  next 
ford  is  the  fold  of  Ddmieh,  as  it  is  called,  opposite 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Wady  Zerka , some 
miles  above  the  junction  of  that  liver  with  the 
Jordan.  The  ford  el-Mashra’n  over  against  Jericho 
was  the  last  ford  to  put  upon  record,  and  it  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  lengthened  notice.  Here 
tradition  has  chosen  to  combine  the  passage  of  the 
Israelites  under  Joshua  with  the  baptism  of  our 
Lord.  Not  a single  city  ever  crowned  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan.  Still  Bethshnn  and  Jericho  to  the  W., 
Gerasa,  Pella,  and  Gadara  to  the  E.  of  it,  were  im- 
portant cities,  nnd  caused  a good  deal  of  traffic 
between  the  two  oppusite  banks.  The  physical 
features  of  the  Jordan,  or  of  the  Ghor,  will  be 
treated  of  more  at  large  uuder  the  general  head  of 
Palestine. 

Jo'ribas  = Jarib  ( 1 Esd.  viii.  44  ; comp.  Ezr. 
viii.  16). 

Jo'ribu*  = Jarib  (1  Esd.  ir.  19 ; comp.  Ezr. 
x.  18). 

Jo'rim,  son  of  Matthat,  in  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  29). 

JorTcoam,  either  a descendant  of  Caleb,  the  son 
of  Hezron,  or  the  name  of  a place  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  44). 

Jo'sabad.  1.  Properly  Jozabad,  the  Gedera- 
thito,  one  of  the  warriors  of  Benjamin  who  joined 
David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  4).— 2.  Jozabad,  son 
of  Jeshua  the  Levite  (1  Esd.  viii.  63;  comp.  Ezr. 
viii.  33).— 3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bcbai  (1  Esd.  ix. 
29).  [Zaubai.j 
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Jo'saph&t  = Jehoshaphat  king  of  Judah  (Matt. 

i.  8). 

Josaph'iaa  = Josipuiah  (1  Esd.  viii.  36;  comp. 
Ezr.  viii.  10). 

Jo  se,  son  of  Eliezer,  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  29). 

Jo'sedec,  1 Esd.  v.  5,  48,  56;  vi.  2;  ix.  19; 
Reel  us.  xlix.  12  = Jehozadak  or  Jozadak,  the 
father  of  Jeshua,  whose  name  also  appears  as  Josk- 
dech  (Hag.  i.  1). 

Josedech  = Jehozadak  the  son  of  Seraiah 
(Hag.  i.  1,  12,  14,  ii.  2,  4;  Zech.  vi.  11). 

Jo'sepli.  1.  The  elder  of  the  two  sons  of  Jscob 
by  Rachel.  The  date  of  Joseph's  birth  relatively  to 
that  of  the  coming  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  is  fixed  by 
the  mention  that  he  was  thirty  years  old  when  he 
became  governor  of  Egypt  (xli.  46),  which  agree* 
with  the  statement  that  he  was  44  seventeen  year* 
old”  (xxxvii.  2)  about  the  time  that  his  brethren 
sold  him.  He  was  theiefore  bom  about  39  yeais 
before  Jacob  came  into  Egypt,  and,  according  to  the 
most  probable  chronology,  n.C.  cir.  1906.  After 
Joseph's  birth  he  is  first  mentioned  when  a youth, 
seventeen  years  old.  As  the  child  of  Rachel,  and 
44  son  of  his  old  age  ” (xxxvii.  3),  and  doubtless  also 
for  his  excellence  of  character,  he  was  beloved  by 
his  father  above  all  his  brethren.  Probably  at  this 
time  Rachel  was  already  dead  and  Benjamin  but  an 
infaut.  Jacob  had  now  two  small  pieces  of  land  in 
Canaan,  Abraham's  burying-plaoe  at  Hebron  in  the 
south,  and  the  44  parcel  of  a field,  where  .he  [Jacob] 
had  spread  his  teut”  (Gen.xxxiii.  19),  at  Shechem 
in  the  north,  the  latter  being  probably,  from  it* 
price,  the  smaller  of  the  two.  He  seems  then  to  have 
stayed  at  Hebron  with  the  aged  Isaac,  while  hi* 
sons  kept  his  flocks.  Joseph,  we  rend,  brought  tire 
evil  report  of  his  brethren  to  his  father,  and  they 
hated  him  because  his  father  loved  him  more  than 
them,  and  had  shown  his  preference  by  making  him 
a dress,  which  nppenrs  to  have  beeu  a long  tunic 
with  sleeves,  worn  by  youths  and  maiden*  of  the 
richer  class.  The  hatred  of  Joseph’s  brethren  wa* 
increased  by  his  telling  of  a dream  forehowing  that 
they  would  bow  down  to  him,  which  was  followed 
by  another  of  the  same  import.  They  had  gone  to 
Shechem  to  food  the  flock  ; and  Joseph  was  sent 
thither  from  the  vale  of  Hebron  by  liis  father  to 
bring  him  word  of  their  welfare  and  that  of  the 
flock.  They  were  not  at  Shechem,  but  were  gone 
to  Dothan,  which  npjicnrs  to  have  beeu  not  very  Cu 
distant,  pasturing  their  flock  like  the  Arabs  ol  the 
present  day,  wherever  the  wild  country  (ver.  22) 
was  unowned.  On  Joseph’s  approach,  his  brethren, 
except  Reuben,  resolved  to  kill  him ; but  Reuben 
saved  him,  persuading  them  to  cast  him  into  a diy 
pit,  to  the  intent  that  he  might  restore  him  to 
his  father.  Accordingly,  when  Joseph  was  come, 
they  stripped  him  of  his  tunic  and  cast  him  into 
the  pit,  44  and  they  sat  down  to  eat  bread : and  they 
lifted  up  their  eyes  and  looked,  and,  behold,  a com- 
pany of  Ishmeelites  came  from  Gilead  with  their 
camels.’*  Judah  suggested  to  his  biethien  to  •“* 
Joseph  to  the  Ishmeelites,  appealing  at  once  to  their 
covetousness  and,  in  proposing  a less  cruel  course 
than  that  on  which  they  were  probably  still  resolved, 
to  what  remnant  of  brotherly  feeling  they  may  *ti 
have  had.  Accordingly  they  took  Joseph  out  ot  the 
pit  and  sold  him  44  for  twenty  [shekels]  ol  siUer 
(ver.  28).  Reuben  w-as  absent,  and  on  hi*  return 
to  the  pit  was  greatly  distressed  at  not  finding  Jo- 
seph. His  brethren  pretended  to  Jacob  that  Joseph 
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had  been  killed  \>y  some  wild  beast,  taking  to  him 
the  tunic  stained  with  a kid’s  blood,  while  even 
Reuben  forbore  to  tell  him  the  truth,  all  speaking 
constantly  of  the  lost  brother  as  though  they  knew 
not  what  had  befallen  him,  and  even  as  dead.  “ And 
Jacob  rent  his  clothes,  and  put  sackcloth  upon  his 
loins,  and  mourned  for  his  son  many  days”  (Gen. 
xxxrii.  34).  The  Midianites  sold  Joseph  in  Egypt 
to  Potiphar,  “ an  otlicer  of  Pharaoh,  captain  of  the  1 
executioners,  an  Egyptian  ” (xxxix.  1 ; comp,  xxxvii. 
36).  It  is  important  to  observe  that  a careful  com- 
parison of  evidence  has  led  us  to  the  conclusion  that, 
at  the  time  that  Joseph  was  sold  into  Egypt,  the 
country  was  not  united  under  the  rule  of  a single 
native  line,  but  governed  by  several  dynasties,  of 
which  the  Fifteenth  Dynasty,  of  Shepherd  Kings, 
was  the  predominant  line,  the  rest  being  tributary 
to  it.  The  absolute  dominions  of  this  dynasty  lay 
in  Lower  Egypt,  and  it  would  therefore  always  be 
most  connected  with  Palestine.  The  manners  de- 
scribed are  Egyptian,  although  there  is  apparently 
an  occasional  slight  tinge  of  Shemitism.  The  date 
of  Joseph’s  arrival  we  should  consider  B.C.  cir.  1890. 
In  Egypt,  the  second  j*i  iod  of  Joseph’s  life  begins. 
As  a child  he  had  been  a true  son,  and  withstood 
the  evil  example  of  his  brethren.  He  is  now  to 
serve  a strange  master  in  tire  hard  state  of  slavery, 
and  his  virtue  will  be  put  to  a severer  proof  than  it 
had  yet  sustained.  Joseph  prospered  in  the  house 
of  the  Egyptian,  who,  seeing  that  God  blessed  him, 
and  pleased  with  his  good  service,  “ set  him  over 
his  house,  and  all  [that]  he  had  he  gave  into  his 
hand  ” (xxxix.  4,  comp.  5).  He  was  placed  over 
aJi  his  master's  property  with  perfect  trust,  and 
“ the  Lord  blessed  the  Egyptian’s  house  for  Joseph’s 
sake”  (ver.  f»).  The  sculptures  and  paintings  of 
the  ancient  Egyptian  tombs  bring  vividly  before  us 
the  daily  life  and  duties  of  Joseph.  His  master’s 
wife,  with  th«  well-known  profligacy  of  the  Egyp- 
tian women,  tempted  him,  and  failing,  charged  him 
with  the  crirrae  she  would  have  made  him  commit. 
Potiphar,  incrensed  against  Joseph,  cast  him  into 
prison.  The  punishment  of  adulterers  was  severe, 
and  a moral  tale  recently  interpreted  “ The  Tico 
Brothers i s founded  uj»on  a case  nearly  resem- 
bliog  tliat  of  Joseph.  It  lias,  indeed,  been  imagined 
that  this  stowy  was  based  uj>on  the  trial  of  Joseph. 
The  prison  is  described  as“  a place  where  the  king’s 
prisoners  [were]  bound”  (xxxix.  20).  Here  the 
hardest  times  of  Joseph’s  period  of  probation  liegnn. 
He  was  cut  into  prison  on  a false  accusation,  to 
remain  thei  e for  at  least  two  years,  and  perhaps  for 
a much  longer  time.  In  the  prison,  as  in  Poti- 
phar’s  house,  Joseph  was  found  worthy  of  complete 
trust,  and  the  keeper  of  the  prison  placed  every  tiling 
under  his  coutrol.  Alter  a while.  Pharaoh  was  in- 
censed against  two  of  his  officers,  “ the  chief  of  the 
cupbearei*  ” and  the  “ chief  of  the  bakers,”  and 
cast  them  into  the  prison  were  Joseph  was.  Here 
the  chief  of  the  executioners,  doubtless  a successor 
of  Potiphar,  charged  Joseph  to  serve  these  prisoners. 
Each  dremied  a prophetic  dream,  which  Joseph  in- 
terpreted, disclaiming  human  skill  and  acknowledg- 
ing that  interrelations  were  of  God.  “ After 
two  years,”  Joseph’s  deliverance  came.  Pharaoh 
dreamed  two  prophetic  dreams.  “ He  stood  by 
the  river  [the  Nile],  And,  behold,  coming  up  out 
of  the  river  seven  kine  [or  ‘heifers’],  beautiful 
in  appearance  and  tat-fleshed ; and  they  fed  in  the 
maish-erass.  And,  behold,  seven  other  kine  comhig 
up  after  them  out  of  the  river,  evil  in  appearance,. 
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and  lean-fleshed  ” (xli.  1-3).  These,  afterwards  de- 
scribed still  more  strongly,  ate  up  the  first  seven, 
and  yet,  as  is  said  in  the  second  account,  when  they 
had  eaten  them  remained  as  lean  as  before  ( xli.  1-4, 
17-21).  Then  Pharaoh  had  a second  dream, — 
“ Behold,  seven  ears  of  corn  coming  up  on  one 
stalk,  fat  [or  ‘full,’  ver.  22]  and  good.  And,  be- 
hold, seven  ears,  thin  and  blasted  with  the  east 
wind,  sprouting  forth  after  them”  (ver.  5,  6). 
These,  also  described  more  strongly  in  the  second 
account,  devoured  the  first  seven  ears  (ver.  6-7, 
22-24).  In  the  morning  Pliaraoh  sent  for  the 
“ scribe*  ” and  the  “ wise  men,”  and  they  were  un- 
able to  give  him  an  interpretation.  Then  the  chief 
of  the  cupbearers  remembered  Joseph,  and  told 
Pharaoh  how  a young  Hebrew,  “ servant  to  the 
captain  of  the  executioners,”  had  intei^reted  hi* 
and  his  fellow-pihoner’s  dreams.  “ Then  Pharaoh 
sent  and  called  Joseph,  and  they  made  him  hasten 
out  of  the  prison  : and  he  shaved  [himself],  and 
changed  his  raiment,  and  came  unto  Pharaoh  ’* 
(ver.  14).  The  king  then  related  his  dreams,  and 
Joseph,  when  he  had  disclaimed  human  wisdom, 
declared  to  him  that  they  were  sent  of  God  to  fore- 
warn Pharaoh.  There  was  essentially  but  one 
dream.  Both  kine  and  ears  symbolized  years. 
There  were  to  be  seven  years  of  great  plenty  in 
Egypt,  and  after  them  seven  yeais  of  consuming 
and  “ very  heavy  famine.”  The  doubling  of  the 
dream  denoted  that  the  events  it  foreshadowed  were 
certain  and  imminent.  On  the  interpretation  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  it  seems  evident  that  the 
kine  represented  the  animal  products,  and  the  cans 
of  corn  the  vegetable  products,  the  most  important 
object  in  each  class  representing  the  whole  class. 
The  perfectly  Egyptian  colour  of  the  whole  narra- 
tive is  very  noticeable,  and  nowhere  more  so  than 
in  the  particulars  of  the  first  dream.  Having  inter- 
preted the  dream,  Joseph  counselled  Pharaoh  to 
choose  a wise  man  and  set  him  over  the  country,  in 
order  that  he  should  take  the  fifth  part  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  seven  years  of  plenty  against  the  years 
of  famine.  To  this  high  j»ost  the  king  appointed 
Joseph.  Thus,  when  he  was  thirty  yeans  of  age, 
was  he  at  last  released  from  his  state  of  suffering, 
and  placed  in  a position  of  the  greatest  honour. 
The  Pharaoh  here  mentioned  was  probably  Assn, 
Manetho’s  Assis  or  Asses,  whose  reign  we  suppose 
to  have  about  occupied  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century'  B.C.  Pharaoh,  seeing  the  wisdom 
of  giving  Joseph,  whom  he  perceived  to  be  under 
God’s  guidance,  greater  powers  than  he  had  advised 
should  be  given  to  the  officer  set  over  the  country, 
made  him  not  only  governor  of  Egypt,  but  second 
only  to  the  sovereign.  He  nlso  “gave  him  to 
wife  Asf-nath  daughter  of  Poti-phemh,  priest  [or 
‘prince’]  of  On”  (ver.  45).  Joseph’s  first  act 
was  to  go  throughout  nil  the  land  of  Egypt  (ver 
46).  During  the  seven  plenteous  years  there  was 
a very  abundant  produce,  and  he  gathered  the  fifth 
part,  as  he  had  advised  Pharaoh,  and  laid  it  up. 
Before  the  year  of  famine  Asenath  bare  Joseph  two 
sons.  When  the  seven  good  years  had  passed,  the 
famine  began  (Gen.  xli.  54-57).  The  expressions 
here  used  do  not  require  us  to  suppose  that  the 
famine  extended  beyond  the  countries  around  Egypt, 
such  as  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  as  well  as  some 
j«trt  of  Africa.  It  must  also  be  recollected  that 
Egypt  was  anciently  the  granary  of  neighbouring 
countries.  Famines  are  not  very  (infrequent  in  the 
history  of  Egypt.  [Famine.]  After  the  fain  me 
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had  lasted  for  a time,  apparently  two  years,  Joseph 
gathered  up  all  the  money  that  was  found  in  the 
land  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  for  the 
corn  which  they  bought:  and  Joseph  brought  the 
money  into  Pharaoh’s  house  (xlvii.  18,  14).  When 
all  the  money  of  Egypt  and  Canaan  was  exhausted, 
barter  became  necessary.  Joseph  then  obtained  all 
the  cattle  of  Egypt,  and  in  tbe  next  year,  all  the 
laud,  except  that  of  the  priests,  and  apparently,  as 
u consequence,  the  Egyptians  themselves.  He  de- 
manded, however,  only  a fifth  part  of  tbe  produce 
as  Pharaoh’s  right.  It  has  been  attempted  to  trace 
this  enactment  of  Joseph  in  the  fragments  ot  Egyp- 
tian history  preserved  by  profane  writers,  but  the 
result  has  not  been  satisfactory.  The  evidence  of 
the  narrative  in  Genesis  seems  favourable  to  the 
theory  we  support  that  Joseph  ruled  Egypt  under  a 
shepherd-king.  There  is  a notice,  in  an  ancient 
Egyptian  inscription,  of  a famine  which  has  been 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Joseph.  The  inscription  is 
in  a tomb  at  Bene-Hnsan,  and  records  of  Amenec,  a 
governor  of  a district  of  Upper  Egypt,  that  when 
there  were  years  of  famine,  his  district  was  supplied 
with  food.  This  was  in  the  time  of  Sesertesen  I., 
of  the  xiith  Dynasty.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
this  must  be  Joseph’s  famine,  but  not  ouly  are  the 
particulars  of  the  record  inapplicable  to  that  in- 
stance, but  the  calamity  it  relates  was  never  un- 
usual in  Egypt,  as  its  ancient  inscriptions  and  modem 
history  equally  testify.  Joseph’s  policy  towards  the 
subjects  of  Pharaoh  is  important  in  reference  to  the 
forming  an  estimate  of  his  character.  It  displays 
the  resolution  and  breadth  of  view  that  mark  his 
whole  career.  He  perceived  a great  advantage  to 
be  gained,  and  he  lost  no  part  of  it.  Early  in  the 
time  of  famine,  which  prevailed  equally  in  Canaan 
and  Egypt,  Jacob  reproved  his  helpless  sons  and 
sent  them  to  Egypt,  where  he  knew  there  was  com 
to  be  bought.  Benjamin  alone  he  kept  with  him. 
Joseph  was  now  governor,  an  Egyptian  in  habits 
and  speech,  for  like  all  men  of  large  mind  he  had 
suffered  no  scruples  of  prejudice  to  make  him  a 
stranger  to  the  people  he  ruled.  His  brethren  did 
not  know  him,  grown  from  the  boy  they  had  sold 
into  a man,  and  to  their  eyes  au  Egyptian,  while 
they  must  have  been  scarcely  changed.  Joseph  re- 
membered  his  dreams,  and  behaved  to  them  as  a 
stranger,  using,  as  we  afterwards  learn,  an  inter- 
preter, and  spoke  hard  words  to  them,  and  accused 
them  of  being  spies.  In  defending  themselves  they 
spoke  of  their  household.  The  whole  story  of  Jo- 
seph’s treatment  of  his  brethren  is  so  graphically 
told  in  Gen.  xlii.-xlv.,  and  is  so  familial-  that  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  repeat  it.  After  the  removal 
of  his  family  into  Egypt,  Jacob  and  his  house  abode 
in  the  land  of  Goshen,  Joseph  still  ruling  the  country. 
Here  Jacob,  when  near  his  end,  gave  Joseph  a por- 
tion above  his  brethren,  doubtless  including  the 
“ parcel  of  ground  ” at  Shechem,  his  future  bury- 
ing-place  (comp.  John  iv.  5).  Then  he  blessed  his 
sons,  Joseph  most  earnestly  of  all,  and  died  in 
Egypt.  **  And  Joseph  fell  upon  his  face,  and  wept 
upon  him,  aud  kissed  him”  (1.  1).  When  he  had 
caused  him  to  be  embalmed  by  “ bis  servants  the 
physicians  ” he  carried  him  to  Canaan,  and  Laid  him 
in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  the  burying-place  of  his 
lathers.  Then  it  was  that  his  brethren  feared  that, 
their  father  being  dead,  Joseph  would  punish  them, 
and  that  he  strove  to  remove  their  fears.  From 
his  being  able  to  make  the  journey  into  Canaan  with 
**  a very  great  company  ” (9),  as  well  ns  from  his 
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living  apart  from  his  brethren  and  from  their  fear 
of  him,  Joseph  seems  to  have  been  still  governor 
of  Egypt.  We  know  no  more  than  that  he  lived 
“ a hundred  and  ten  years  ” (22,  26),  having  been 
more  than  ninety  in  Egypt ; that  he  “ saw  Ephraim’s 
children  of  the  third  ” [generation],  and  that  “ the 
children  also  of  Machir  the  son  of  Manasseh  were 
borne  upon  Joseph’s  kuees  ” (23)  ; and  that  dying 
he  took  on  oath  of  his  brethren  that  they  should 
carry  up  his  bones  to  the  land  of  promise:  thus 
showing  in  his  latest  action  the  faith  (Heb.  xi.  22) 
which  had  guided  his  whole  life.  Like  his  father 
he  was  embalmed,  “ and  he  was  put  in  a coffin  in 
Egypt " (1.  26).  His  trust  Moses  kept,  and  laid 
the  bones  of  Joseph  in  his  inheritance  in  Shechem, 
in  the  territory  of  Ephraim  his  offspring.— 8.  Father 
of  Igal  who  represented  the  tribe  of  Issachar  among 
the  spies  (Num.  xiii.  7).— 3.  A lay  Israelite  of  the 
family  of  Bani  who  was  compelled  by  Ezra  to  put 
away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  42).— 4.  Represent- 
ative of  the  priestly  family  of  Shebaniah,  in  the 
next  generation  after  the  Return  from  Captivity 
(Neh.  xii.  14).— 5.  A Jewish  officer  defeated  by 
Gorgiasc.  164  B.C.  (1  Macc.  v.  8,  56,  60).— 6.  In 
2 Macc.  viii.  22,  x.  19,  Joseph  is  named  among  the 
brethren  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  apparently  in  place 
of  John.— 7.  An  ancestor  of  Judith  ( Jud.  viii.  1). 
—8.  One  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  30), 
son  of  Jonan.— 9.  Another  ancestor  of  Christ,  son 
of  Judah  (Luke  iii.  26). —10.  Another,  son  of 
Mattathias  (Luke  iii.  24).— 1L  Son  of  Heli,  and 
reputed  father  of  Jesus  Christ.  All  that  is  told  us 
of  Joseph  in  the  N.  T.  may  be  summed  up  in  a few 
words.  He  was  a just  man,  and  of  the  house  and 
lineage  of  David.  The  public  registers  also  con- 
tained his  name  under  the  reckoning  of  the  house 
of  David  (John  i.  45  ; Luke  iii.  23  ; Matt.  i.  20; 
Luke  ii.  4).  He  lived  at  Nazareth  in  Galilee,  and 
it  is  probable  that  his  family  had  been  settled  there 
for  at  least  two  preceding  generations,  possibly  from 
the  time  of  Matthat,  the  common  grandfather  of 
Joseph  and  Mary,  since  Mary  lived  there  too  (Luke 
i.  26,  27).  He  espoused  Mary,  the  daughter  nud 
heir  of  his  uncle  Jacob,  and  before  he  took  her  home 
as  his  wife  received  the  angelic  communication  re- 
corded in  Matt.  i.  20.  It  must  have  been  within  a 
very  short  time  of  his  taking  her  to  his  home,  that 
the  decree  went  forth  from  Augustus  Caesar  which 
obliged  him  to  leave  Nazareth  with  his  wife  and  go 
to  Bethlehem.  He  was  there  with  Mary  and  her 
first-born,  when  the  shepherds  came  to  see  the  babe 
in  the  manger,  and  he  went  with  them  to  the  tempie 
to  present  the  infont  according  to  the  law,  and  there 
heard  the  prophetic  words  of  Simeon,  as  he  held 
him  iu  his  arms.  When  the  wise  men  from  the 
East  came  to  Bethlehem  to  worship  Christ,  Joseph 
was  there;  and  he  went  down  to  Egypt  with  them 
by  night,  when  warned  by  an  angel  of  the  danger 
which  threatened  them;  and  on  a second  mestage 
he  returned  with  them  to  the  land  of  Israel,  in- 
tending to  reside  at  Bethlehem  the  city  of  lh»vid ; 
but  being  afraid  of  Archelaus  he  took  up  his  abtxle, 
as  before  his  marriage,  at  Nazareth,  where  he  carried 
on  his  trade  as  a carpenter.  When  Jesus  was  1J 
years  old  Joseph  and  Mary  took  him  with  them  to 
keep  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem,  and  when  they  re- 
turned to  Nazareth  he  continued  to  act  as  a father 
to  the  child  Jesus,  and  was  reputed  to  be  so  indew. 
But  here  our  knowledge  of  Joseph  eods.  That  be 
died  before  our  Lord’s  crucifixion,  is  indeed  tolerably 
certain,  by  what  is  related,  John  xix.  27,  and  p«* 
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hap#  Murk  fi.  3 may  imply  that  he  was  then  dead. 
But  where,  when,  or  how  he  died,  we  know  not. 

Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  a rich  and  pious  Israelite 
who  had  the  privilege  of  performing  the  last  offices 
of  duty  and  affection  to  the  body  of  our  Lord.  He 
is  distinguished  from  other  persons  of  the  same  name 
by  the  addition  of  his  birth-place  Arimathaea.  Jo- 
seph is  denominated  by  Mark  (xv.  43),  an  ho- 
nourable counsellor,  by  which  we  are  probably  to 
understand  that  he  was  a member  of  the  Great 
Council,  or  Sanhedrim.  He  is  further  characterised 
as  “a  good  man  and  a just"  (Lukexxiii.  50),  one 
of  those  who,  bearing  in  their  hearts  the  words  of 
their  old  prophets,  were  waiting  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  (Mark  xv.  43  ; Luke  ii.  25,  38,  xxiii.  51).  We 
are  expressly  told  that  he  did  not  44  consent  to  the 
counsel  and  deed  " of  his  colleagues  in  conspiring  to 
bring  about  the  death  of  Jesus ; but  he  seems  to 
have  lacked  the  courage  to  protest  against  their 
judgment.  At  all  events  we  know  that  he  shrank, 
through  fear  of  his  countrymen,  from  professing 
himself  openly  a disciple  of  our  Lord.  The  cruci- 
fixion seems  to  have  wrought  in  him  the  same  clear 
conviction  that  it  wrought  in  the  Centurion  who 
stood  by  the  cross ; for  on  the  very  evening  of  that 
dreadful  day,  when  the  triumph  of  the  chief  priests 
and  rulers  seemed  complete,  Joseph  44  went  in  boldly 
unto  Pilate  and  craved  the  body  of  Jesus."  Pilate 
consented.  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  then  having  en- 
folded the  sacred  body  in  the  linen  shroud  which 
J«eph  had  bought,  consigned  it  to  a tomb  hewn  in 
a rock,  a tomb  where  no  human  corpse  had  ever  yet 
been  laid.  The  tomb  was  in  a garden  belonging  to 
Joseph,  and  dose  to  the  place  of  crucifixion.  There 
is  a tradition  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  dis- 
oipks.  Another,  whether  authentic  or  not,  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  as  generally  current,  namely,  that 
Joseph  being  sent  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Apostle 
•st.  Philip,  about  the  year  63,  settled  with  his 
brother  disciples  at  Glastonbury. 

Jt'teph,  called  Barsabas,  and  suroamed  Justus ; 
one  of  the  two  persons  chosen  by  the  assembled 
church  (Acta  i.  23)  as- worthy  to  fill  the  place  in 
the  Apostolic  company  from  which  Judas  had  fallen. 
Eusebius  states  that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  dis- 
ciples. 

Jeee'phnjs,  1 Esdr.  ix.  34.  [Joseph,  3.] 

Jo'ses.  1.  Son  of  Eliezer,  in  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  29).— 2.  One  of  the  Lord's  breth- 
ren (Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3).— 3.  Joses  Bar- 
nabas (Acts  iv.  36).  [Barmabas.] 

Jo'ahah,  a prince  of  the  house  of  Simeon,  son  of 
Atnaziah,  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  34, 
38-41). 

Joahaphat,  the  Mithnite,  one  of  David’s  guard 
(1  Chr.  xi.  43).  6 

Joahav  iah,  the  son  of  Eluaam,  and  one  of  Da- 
vid's  guards  (1  Chr.  xi.  46). 

Joahbekaahah,  son  of  Heman,  head  of  the 
17th  course  of  musicians  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  24). 

Joah'ua.  His  name  appears  in  the  various  forms  of 
Hoshea,  Oshka,  Jehoshua,  Jeshua,  and  Jesus. 
~ The  son  of  Nun,  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr. 
▼ii.  27).  The  future  captain  of  invading  hosts  grew 
up  a slave  in  the  brick-fields  of  Egypt.  Bom  about 
the  time  when  Moses  fled  into  Midian,  he  was  a 
man  of  nearly  forty  years  when  he  saw  the  ten 
plagues,  and  shared  in  the  hurried  triumph  of  the 
bxodus.  He  is  mentioned  first  in  connexion  with 
the  fight  against  Amalek  at  Rephidim,  when  he  was 
(Ex.  xvii,  9)  by  Moses  to  lead  the  Israelites, 
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When  Moses  ascended  Mount  Sinai  to  receive  for  the 
first  time  (compare  Ex.  xxiv.  13,  and  xxxiii.  11) 
the  two  Tables,  Joshua,  who  is  called  his  minister 
or  servant,  accompanied  him  part  of  the  way,  and 
was  the  first  to  accost  him  in  his  descent  ( Ex.  xxxii. 

17) .  Soon  afterwards  he  was  one  of  the  twelvo 
chiefs  who  were  sent  (Num.  xiii.  17)  to  explore  the 
laud  of  Canaan,  and  oue  of  the  two  (xiv.  6)  who 
gave  an  encouraging  report  of  their  journey.  The 
40  years  of  wandering  were  almost  passed,  and 
Joshua  was  one  of  the  few  survivors,  when  Moses, 
shortly  before  his  death,  was  directed  (Num.  xxvii. 

18)  to  invest  Joshua  solemnly  and  publicly  with 
definite  authority  in  counexion>  with  Eleazar  the 
priest,  over  the  people.  And  after  this  was  done, 
God  Himself  gave  Joshua  a charge  by  the  mouth  of 
the  dying  Lawgiver  (Deut.  xxxi.  14,23).  Under 
the  direction  of  God  again  renewed  (Josh.  i.  1), 
Joshua,  now  in  his  85th  year  (Joseph.  Ant.  v.  1, 
§29)  assumed  the  command  of  the  people  at  Shit- 
tim,  sent  spies  into  Jericho,  crossed  the  Jordan, 
fortified  a camp  at  Gilgal,  circumcised  the  people, 
kept  the  passover,  and  was  visited  by  the  Captain  of 
the  Lord’s  Host.  A miracle  m;ide  the  fall  of  Jeri- 
cho more  terrible  to  the  Caunauites.  In  the  first 
attack  upon  Ai  the  Israelites  were  repulsed : it  fell 
at  the  second  assault,  and  the  invaders  marched  to 
the  relief  of  Gibeon.  In  the  great  battle  of  Beth* 
horon  the  Amo  rites  were  signally  routed,  and  the 
south  country  was  open  to  the  Israelites.  Joshua 
returned  to  the  camp  at  Gilgal,  master  of  half  of 
Palestine.  In  the  north,  at  the  waters  of  Merom, 
he  defeated  the  Canaanites  under  Jabin  king  of 
Hazor;  and  pursued  his  success  to  the  gates  of 
Zidon  and  into  the  valley  of  Lebanon  under  Hermon. 
In  six  yeans,  six  tribes  with  thirty-one  petty  chiefs 
were  conquered;  amongst  others  the  Anakim — the 
old  terror  of  Israel — are  especially  recorded  as  de- 
stroyed everywhere  except  in  Phiiistia.  Joshua, 
now  stricken  in  years,  proceeded  in  conjunction 
with  Eleazar  and  the  heads  of  the  tribes  to  com- 
plete the  division  of  the  conquered  laud ; and  when 
all  was  allotted,  Timnath-scrah  in  Mount  Ephraim 
was  assigned  by  the  people  as  Joshua’s  peculiar  in- 
heritance. The  Tabernacle  of  the  congregation  was 
established  at  Shiloh,  six  cities  of  refuge  were  ap- 
pointed, forty-eight  cities  assigned  to  the  Levites, 
and  the  warriors  of  the  traus-Joidanio  tribes  dis- 
missed in  peace  to  their  homes.  After  an  interval 
of  rest,  Joshua  convoked  an  assembly  from  all  Israel. 
He  delivered  two  solemn  addresses  reminding  them 
of  the  marvellous  fulfilment  of  God’s  promises  to 
their  fathers,  and  warning  them  of  the  conditions 
on  which  their  prosperity  depended  ; and  lastly, 
he  caused  them  to  renew  their  covenant  with  God, 
at  Shechem,  a place  already  famous  in  connexion 
with  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxv.  4),  and  Joseph  (Josh, 
xxiv.  32).  He  died  at  the  age  of  110  years,  and 
was  buried  in  his  own  city,  Timnath-serali.  — 2. 
An  inhabitant  of  Bethshemesh,  in  whose  land  wns 
the  6tone  at  which  the  milch-kine  stopped,  when 
they  drew  the  ark  of  God  with  the  offerings  of  the 
Philistines  from  Ekron  to  Bethshemesh  (1  Sam.  vi. 
14,  18).— 3.  A governor  of  the  city  who  gave  his 
name  to  a gate  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xxiii.  8).— 4. 
Jeshua  the  son  of  Jozadak  (Hag.  i.  14,  ii.  1 ; 
Zcch.  iii.  1,  &c.). 

Josh’ua,  Book  0 £ 1.  Authority. — The  claim 

of  the  book  of  Joshua  to  a place  in  the  Canon  of 
the  O.  T.  has  never  been  disputed.  Its  authority 
is  sonfirmed  by  the  references,  in  other  books  of 
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Holy  Scripture,  to  the  events  which  are  related  in 
it;  ns  IY  lxxviii.  53-65;  Is.  xxviii.  21 ; Hab.  iii. 
11-13;  Acts  vii.  45;  Heb.  iv.  8,  xi.  30-32  ; James 
ii.  25.  The  miracles  which  it  relates,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  the  prolongation  of  the  day  of  the 
battle  of  Mnkkednh  ha\e  led  some  critics  to  enter- 
taiu  a suspicion  of  the  credibility  of  the  book  as  a 
history.  The  treatment  of  the  Canaanites  which 
is  sanctioned  in  this  book  has  been  denounced  for 
its  severity  by  Eichhorn  and  earlier  writers.  But 
there  is  nothing  in  it  inconsistent  with  the  divine 
attribute  of  justice,  or  with  God’s  ordinnry  way  of 
governing  the  world.  Some  discrepancies  are  al- 
leged by  Dc  Wette  and  Hautf  to  exist  within  the 
book  itself,  and  have  been  described  as  material  dif- 
ferences nnd  contradictions.  But  they  disappear 
when  the  woids  of  the  text  are  accurately  stated 
and  weighed,  and  they  do  not  affect  the  general  credi- 
bility of  the  book.  Other  discrepancies  have  been 
alleged  bv  !>r.  Davidson,  with  the  view  not  of  dis- 
paraging the  credibility  of  the  book,  but  of  sup- 
porting the  theory  that  it  is  a compilation  from  two 
distinct  documents.  These  are  not  sufficient  either 
to  impair  the  authority  of  the  book,  or  to  prove  that 
it  was  not  substantially  the  composition  of  one  au- 
thor.—2.  Scope  and  contents. — The  book  of  Joshua 
is  a distinct  whole  in  itself.  There  is  not  sufficient 
ground  for  treating  it  as  a part  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, or  a compilation  from  the  same  documents 
as  formed  the  groundwork  of  the  Pentateuch.  Per- 
haps no  part  of  the  Holy  Scripture  is  more  injured 
than  the  first  half  of  this  book  by  being  printed  in 
chapters  and  verses.  The  first  twelve  chnpters 
foim  a continuous  narrative,  which  seems  never  to 
halt  or  Hag.  And  the  description  is  frequently  so 
minute  as  to  show  the  hand  not  merely  of  a con- 
temporary, hut  of  an  eye-witness.  Step  by  £tep 
we  are  led  on  through  the  solemn  preparation,  the 
arduous  struggle,  the  clowning  triumph.  The 
second  part  of  the  book  (ch.  xiii.-xxi.)  has  been 
aptly  compared  to  the  Domesday -book  of  the  Nor- 
man conquerors  of  England.  The  documents  of 
which  it  consists  were  doubtless  the  abstract  of 
such  reports  as  were  supplied  by  the  men  whom 
Joshua  sent  out  (xviii.  8)  to  describe  the  land. 
The  book  may  be  regarded  ns  consisting  of  three 
pails:  {a)  the  conquest  of  Canaan  (i.-xii.);  (6) 
the  partition  of  Canaan  (xiii.-xxii.)  ; (c)  Joshua’s 
fnrewell  (xxiii.-xxiv.).  The  events  related  in  this 
book  extend  over  a period  of  about  25  years  from 
it  0.  1451  to  1426. — 3.  Author.  — Nothing  is 
really  known  as  to  the  authorship  of  the  look. 
Joshua  himself  is  generally  named  as  the  author 
by  the  Jewish  writers  and  the  Christian  Fathers. 
Others  have  conjectured  Phinehas,  Eleazar,  Samuel, 
Jeremiah.  Von  I.engerke  thinks  it  was  written  by 
some  one  in  the  time  of  Josiah  ; Davidson  by  some 
one  in  the  time  of  Saul,  or  somewhat  later ; Masius, 
Le  Clerc,  Maurer,  and  others  by  some  one  w’ho  lived 
after  the  Babylonish  captivity.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  look  as  it  now  stands  is  a compilation 
from  two  enilier  documents,  one,  the  original,  called 
Klohistir,  the  other  supplementary,  called  Jeho- 
vistic.  The  last  verses  (xxiv.  29-33)  were  obvi- 
ously added  by  some  later  hand.  The  account  of 
some  other  events  may  have  been  inserted  in  the 
book  of  Joshua  by  a late  transcriber.— 4.  There  is 
extant  a Samaritan  Book  of  Joshua  in  the  Arabic 
language,  written  in  the  13th  century. 

Josi  ah.  L The  son  of  Amon  and  Jedidah,  suc- 
ceeded his  father  u.c.  641,  in  the  eighth  year  of  his 
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age,  and  reigned  31  years.  His  history  is  contained 
in  2 K.  xxii.-xxiv.  30 ; 2 Chr.  xxxiv.,  xxxv. ; and 
the  fust  twelve  chapters  of  Jeremiah  threw  much 
light  upon  the  general  character  of  the  Jews  in  his 
days.  He  began  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign  to 
seek  the  Lord ; and  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  for  six 
years  afterwards,  in  a personal  progress  throughout 
all  the  land  of  Judah  and  Israel,  he  destroyed  every- 
where high  places,  groves,  images,  and  all  outward 
signs  and  relics  of  idolatiy.  The  temple  was  re- 
stored under  a special  commission ; and  in  the 
course  of  the  repairs  Hilkinh  the  priest  found  that 
book  of  the  Law  of  the  Lord  which  quickened  so 
remarkably  the  ardent  zeal  of  the  king.  The  peat 
day  of  Josiah ’s  life  was  the  day  of  the  Passover  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign.  After  this,  his 
endeavours  to  abolish  every  trace  of  idolatry  and 
superstition  were  still  carried  on.  But  the  time 
drew  near  which  had  been  indicated  by  Huldah 
(2  K.  xxii.  20).  When  Pharaoh-Necho  went  from 
Egypt  to  Carchemish  to  carry  on  his  war  against 
Assyria  (comp.  Herodotus,  ii.  159),  Josiah,  possibly 
in  a spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  Assyrian  king,  to  whom 
lie  may  have  been  bound,  opposed  his  march  along 
the  sea-coast.  Necho  reluctantly  paused  and  gave 
him  battle  in  the  valley  of  Esdrnelou.  Josiah  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  died  before  he  could  reach 
Jerusalem.  He  was  buried  with  extraordinary  ho- 
nours. It  was  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  thnt  a no- 
madic horde  of  Scythians  overran  Asia  (Herodotus, 
i.  104-106).  Kwald  conjectures  that  the  59th 
Psalm  w'as  composed  by  king  Josiah  during  a siege 
of  Jerusalem  by  these  Scythians.  The  town  of 
Bethshan  is  said  to  derive  its  Greek  name  Scytho*  *, 
polis,  from  these  invaders.— 2.  The  son  of  Zepha- 
niah,  at  whose  house  the  prophet  Zeehariah  was 
commanded  to  assemble  the  chief  men  of  the  cap- 
tivity, to  witness  the  solemn  and  symbolical  crown- 
ing of  Joshua  the  high-priest  (Zech.  vi.  9). 

Josi  as.  L Josiah,  king  of  Judah  (1  Esd.  i.  1, 
7,  18,  21-23,  25,  28,  29,  32-34;  Ecclus.xlix.  1, 
4;  Bar.  i.  8;  Matt.  i.  10,  li).— 2.  Jeshaiah  the 
son  of  Athnlinh  (1  Esd.  viii.  33  ; comp.  Ezr.  viii.  7). 

Joaib'iah,  the  father  of  Jehu,  a Simeonite  (1 
Chr.  iv.  35). 

Josiph'iah,  the  father  or  ancestor  of  Shelomith, 
w’ho  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  10).  A word 
is  evidently  omitted  in  the  first  part  of  the  verse. 

It  should  probably  read,  “ of  the  sons  of  Bani,  She* 
lomith,  the  son  of  Josiphiah.” 

Jot  bah,  the  native  place  of  Meshullemeth,  the 
queen  of  Manasseh  (2  K.  xxi.  19). 

Jot  hath,  or  Jot'bathah  (Deut.  x.  7 ; Num. 
xxxiii.  33),  a desert  station  of  the  Israelites. 

Jo  tham.  1.  The  youngest  son  of  Gideon 
(Judg.  ix.  5),  who  escaped  from  the  massacre  ot 
his  brethren.  His  parable  of  the  reign  of  the 
bramble  is  the  earliest  example  of  the  kind.  Nothing 
is  known  of  him  afterwards,  except  thnt  he  dwelt 
at  Beer.— 2.  The  son  of  king  Uzziuh  or  Azariah  and 
Jerushah.  After  administering  the  kingdom  for 
some  years  during  his  father’s  leprosy,  he  succeeded, 
to  the  throne  B.c.  758,  when  he  was  25  years  old, 
and  reigned  16  years  in  Jerusalem.  He  was  con- 
temporary with  Pekah  and  with  the  prophet  Isaiah. 
His  history  is  contained  in  2 K.  xv.  and  2Chr. 
xxvii.— 3.  A descendant  of  Judah,  son  of  Jahdai 
(1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

Jozabad.  1.  A captnin  of  the  thousands  of  M** 
nnsseh,  who  deserted  to  David  before  the  battle  of 
Gilboa  (1  Chr.  xii.  20).— 2.  A hero  of  Mana»eb» 
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lit  the  preceding  (1  Chr.  xii.  20).— 8.  A Levite 
in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  18).— 4.  A 
chief  I.evite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9). 
—5.  A Levite,  son  of  Jeshua,  in  the  day*  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  viii.  33).  Probably  identical  with  7.-0. 
A priest  of  the  sons  of  Pa»hur,  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  22).— 7.  A Levite  among 
those  who  returned  with  Ezra  and  had  married  fo- 
reign wives.  He  is  probably  identical  with  Jozabad 
the  Levite  (Neh.  viii.  7);  and  with  Jozabad,  who 
presided  over  the  outer  work  of  the  Temple  (Neh. 
xi.  16), 

Jo'zachar,  the  son  of  Shimeath  the  Ammonites*, 
and  one  of  the  murderers  of  Joash  king  of  Judah 
(2  K.  xii.  21).  The  writer  of  the  Chronicles  (2 
Chr.  rxiv.  26)  call*  him  Zabad,  which  is  nothing 
more  than  a clerical  error  for  Jozachar. 

Jozadak,  Ezr.  iii.  2,  8;  v.  2;  x.  18;  Neh.  xii. 
26.  The  contracted  (orm  of  Jehozadak. 

Jubal,  a son  of  Lamech  by  Adah,  and  the  in- 
ventor of  the  “harp  and  organ”  (Gen.  iv.  21), 
probably  general  terms  for  stringed  and  wind  in- 
struments. 

Jubilee,  the  Year  of,  the  fiftieth  year  after  the 
succe&dou  of  seven  Sabbatical  years,  in  which  all 
the  land  which  had  been  alienated  returned  to  the 
families  of  those  to  whom  it  had  been  allotted  in 
the  original  distribution,  and  all  bondmen  of  Hebrew 
blood  were  liberated.  The  relation  in  which  it 
itcod  to  the  Sabbatical  year  and  the  general  direc- 
tions for  its  observance  are  given  Lev.  xxv.  8-16 
and  23-55.  i ts  bearing  on  lands  dedicated  to  Je- 
hovah is  stated  Lev.  xxvii.  16-25.  There  is  no 
mention  of  the  Jubilee  in  the  book  of  Deuteronomy, 
and  the  only  other  refer  ence  to  it  in  the  Pentateuch 
is  in  Num.  xxxvi.  4.— 11.  The  year  was  inaugurated 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement  with  the  blowing  of 
trumpets  throughout  the  land,  and  by  a proclama- 
tion of  universal  liberty. — 1.  The  soil  was  kept 
under  tire  same  condition  of  rest  as  had  existed  dur- 
ing the  preceding  Sabbatical  year.  There  was  to 
be  neither  ploughing,  sowing,  nor  reaping ; but  the 
rhance  produce  was  to  be  left  for  the  use  of  all 
comers. — 2.  Every  Israelite  returned  to  “ his  pos- 
session and  to  hts  family  that  is,  he  recovered  his 
right  in  the  land  originally  allotted  to  the  family 
of  which  he  was  a member,  if  he,  or  his  ancestor, 
had  parted  with  it.  (a)  A strict  rule  to  prevent 
baud  and  injustice  in  such  transactions  is  laid 
down  : — if  a Hebrew  urged  by  poverty,  had  to  dis- 
pose of  a field,  the  price  was  determined  according 
to  the  time  of  the  sale  in  reference  to  the  approach 
of  the  next  Jubilee.  (6)  The  possession  of  the 
field  could,  at  any  time,  be  recovered  by  the  original 
proprietor,  if  Iris  circumstances  improved,  or  by  his 
next  of  kin.  (c)  Houses  in  walled  cities  were  not 
subject  to  the  law  of  Jubilee,  (d)  Houses  and 
buildings  in  villages,  or  in  the  country,  being  re- 
garded as  essentially  connected  with  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  were  not  excepted,  but  returned  in  the 
Jubilee  with  the  land  on  which  they  stood,  (e) 
The  Levitical  cities  were  not,  in  respect  to  this  law, 
reckoned  with  walled  towns,  (f  ) If  a man  had 
sanctified  a field  of  his  patrimony  unto  the  Lord,  it 
could  be  redeemed  at  any  time  before  the  next  year 
of  Jubilee,  on  his  paying  one-fifth  in  addition  to 
the  worth  of  the  crops,  rated  at  a stated  valuation 
(Lev.  xxvii.  19).  If  not  so  redeemed,  it  became,  at 
tbe  Jubilee,  devoted  for  ever,  (g)  If  he  who  had 
purchased  the  usufruct  of  a field  sanctified  it,  be 
could  redeem  it  till  the  next  Jubilee,  that  is,  as  long 
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as  his  claim  lasted  ; but  it  then,  as  justice  required, 
returned  to  the  original  proprietor  (ver.  22-24). — 
3.  All  Israelites  who  had  become  bondmen,  either 
to  their  countrymen,  or  to  resident  foreigners,  were 
set  free  in  the  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  40,  41),  when  it 
happened  to  occur  before  their  seventh  year  of  servi- 
tude, in  which  they  became  free  by  the  operation 
of  another  Law  (Ex.  xxi.  $).  Such  was  the  law’  of 
the  year  of  Jubilee,  as  it  is  given  in  the  Penta- 
teuch.—III.  Josephus  {Ant.  iii.  12,  §3)  states  that 
all  debts  were  remitted  in  the  year  of  Jubilee,  while 
the  Scripture  speaks  of  the  remission  of  debts  only 
in  connexion  with  the  Sabbatical  Year  (Deut.  xv. 
1,  2).  He  also  describes  the  terms  on  which  the 
holder  of  a piece  of  land  resigned  it  in  the  Jubilee 
to  the  original  proprietor.  Philo  gives  an  account 
of  the  Jubilee  agreeing  with  that  in  LeviticuR,  and 
says  nothing  of  the  remission  of  debts.— IV.  There 
are  several  very  difficult  questions  connected  with 
the  Jubilee,  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  give  a 
brief  view: — 1.  Origin  of  the  tcord  Jubilee. — The 
doubt  on  this  point  appears  to  be  a very  old  one. 
Uncertainty  respecting  the  woid  must  have  been 
felt  when  the  most  ancient  versions  of  the  0.  T. 
were  made.  Nearly  all  of  the  many  conjectures 
which  have  been  hazarded  on  the  subject  are  di- 
rected to  explain  the  word  exclusively  in  its  bear- 
ing on  the  year  of  Jubilee.  Now  iu  all  such  at- 
tempts at  explanation  there  must  be  an  anachron- 
ism, as  tire  word  gdbel  is  used  in  Ex.  xix.  13, 
before  the  institution  of  the  Ij»w,  where  it  can 
have  nothing  to  do  with  tire  Year  of  Jubilee,  or 

its  observances.  The  question  really  is,  can 

here  mean  the  peculiar  sound,  or  the  instrument  for 
producing  the  sound?  The  meaning  of  Jubilee 
would  seem  to  be,  a rushing,  penetrating  sound. 
But  in  the  uncertainty,  which,  it  must  be  allowed, 
exists,  our  translators  have  taken  a safer  course  by 
retaining  the  original  word  in  Lev.  xxv.  and  xxvii., 
than  that  which  was  taken  by  Luther,  who  has 
rendered  it  by  Halljahr.-~ 2.  Was  the  Jubilee  every 
49 th  or  bOth  yearl — If  the  plain  words  of  Lev. 
xxv.  10  are  to  be  followed,  this  question  need  not  be 
asked.  The  statement  tliat  the  Jubilee  was  the  50th 
year,  after  the  succession  of  seven  weeks  of  yeais. 
and  that  it  was  distinguished  from,  not  identical 
with,  the  seventh  Sabbatical  year,  is  as  evident  os 
language  can  make  it.  The  simplest  view,  and 
the  only  one  which  accords  with  the  sacred  text, 
is,  that  the  year  which  followed  the  seventh  Sab- 
batical year  was  the  Jubilee,  which  was  intercalated 
between  two  series  of  Sabbatical  years,  so  that  the 
next  year  was  the  first  of  a new  half  century,  and 
the  seventh  year  after  that  was  the  first  Sabbatical 
year  of  the  other  series.— 3.  Were  debts  remitted 
in  the  Jubilee  ? — Not  a word  is  said  of  this  in 
the  O.  T.,  or  in  Philo.  The  affirmative  rests  en- 
tirely on  the  authority  of  Josephus.  Maimnnides 
says  expressly  that  the  remission  of  debts  was  a 
point  of  distinction  between  the  Sabbatical  year 
and  the  Jubilee.  The  Mishna  is  to  the  same  effect. 
—V.  Maimonides,  and  the  Jewish  writers  in  gene- 
ral, consider  that  the  Jubilee  was  observed  till  the 
destruction  of  the  first  temple.  But  there  is  no 
direct  historical  notice  of  its  observance  on  any  one 
occasion,  either  in  the  books  of  the  O.  T.,  or  in  any 
other  reconls.  The  only  passages  in  the  Prophets 
which  can  be  regarded  with  much  confidence,  as 
referring  to  the  Jubilee  in  any  way,  are  Is.  v.  7, 
8,  9,  10,  lxi.  1,  2 ; Ez.  vii.  12,  13,  xlvi. 
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16,  17,  18.— VI.  The  Jubilee  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  outer  circle  of  tliat  great  Sabbatical  system 
which  comprises  within  it  the  sabbatical  year,  the 
sabbatical  month,  and  the  sabbath  day.  But  the 
Jubilee  is  more  immediately  connected  with  the 
body  politic ; and  it  was  only  as  a member  of  the 
state  that  each  person  concerned  could  participate 
in  its  provisions.  It  was  not  distinguished  by  any 
prescribed  religious  observance  peculiar  to  itself, 
like  the  rites  of  the  sabbath  day  and  of  the  sabbatical 
mouth;  or  even  by  anything  like  the  reading  of 
the  law  in  the  sabbatical  year.  But  in  the  Hebrew 
state,  polity  and  religion  were  never  separated,  nor 
was  their  essential  connexion  ever  dropped  out  of 
sight.  As  far  as  legislation  could  go,  its  provisions 
tended  to  restore  that  equality  in  outward  circum- 
stances which  was  instituted  in  the  first  settlement 
of  the  land  by  Joshua.  But  if  we  look  upon  it  in 
its  more  special  character,  as  a pail  of  tire  divine  law 
appointed  for  the  chosen  people,  its  practical  bearing 
was  to  vindicate  the  right  of  each  Israelite  to  his 
part  in  the  covenant  which  Jehovah  had  made  with 
his  fathers  respecting  the  land  of  promise. 

Jtt'cal,  son  of  Shelemiah  (Jer.  xxxviii.  1). 

Ju'da.  1.  Son  of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  30).— 2.  Son  of  Joanna,  or  Hana- 
niah  [Hakaniah,  8]  (Luke  iii.  26).  He  seems  to 
be  certainly  the  same  person  as  Abiud  in  Matt.  i. 
13.— 3.  One  of  the  Lord's  brethren,  enumerated  in 
Mark  vi.  3.-4.  The  patriarch  Judah  (Sua.  56; 
Luke  iii.  33;  Heb.  vii.  14;  Rev.  v.  5,  vii,  5). 

Judae’a,  or  Jude's,  a territorial  division  which 
succeeded  to  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  land- 
marks of  the  tribes  of  Israel  and  Judah  in  their  re- 
spective captivities.  The  word  first  occurs  Dan.  v. 
13  (A.  V.  “ Jewry”),  and  the  first  mention  of  the 
**  province  of  Judaea”  is  in  the  book  of  Ezra  (v.  8); 
it  is  alluded  to  in  Neh.  xi.  3 (Hebr.  and  A.  V. 
“Judah”),  and  was  the  result  of  the  division  of 
the  Persian  empire  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iii. 
89-97),  under  Larins  (comp.  Esth.  viii.  9;  Dan.  vi. 
1).  In  the  Apocryphal  Books  the  word  **  province” 
is  dropped,  and  throughout  the  books  of  Esdras, 
Tobit,  Judith,  and  Maccabees,  the  expressions  arc 
the  “ land  of  Judaea,”  “ Judaea”  (A.  V.  frequently 
44  Jewry  ”),  and  throughout  the  N.  T.  In  the 
words  of  Josephus,  “ The  Jews  made  preparations 
for  the  work  (of  rebuilding  the  walls  under  Nehe- 
miah) — a name  which  they  received  forthwith  on 
their  return  from  Babylon,  from  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
which  being  the  first  to  arrive  in  those  parts,  gave 
name  both  to  the  inhabitants  and  the  territoiy” 
{Ant.  xi.  5,  §7).  In  a wide  and  more  improper 
sense,  the  term  Judnea  was  sometimes  extended  to 
the  whole  country  of  the  Canaanites,  its  ancient  in- 
habitants (Joseph.  Ant.  i.  6,  §2) ; and  even  in  the 
Gospels  we  seem  to  read  of  the  coasts  of  Judaea 
“ beyond  Jordan  ” (Matt.  xix.  1 ; Mark  x.  1). 
With  Ptolemy,  moreover,  and  Dion  Cassius,  Judaea 
is  synonymous  with  Pales tine-Syna.  Judaea  was,  in 
strict  language,  the  name  of  the  third  district,  west 
of  the  Jordan,  and  south  of  Samaria.  Its  northern 
boundary,  according  to  Josephus,  was  a village  called 
Anuatli,  its  southern  another  village  named  Jardos. 
Its  general  breadth  was  from  the  Joidan  to  Joppa. 
It  was  made  a portion  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Syria  upon  the  deposition  of  Archelaus,  the  eth- 
narch  of  Judea  in  a.d.  6,  and  was  governed  by  a 
procurator,  who  was  subject  to  the  governor’  of 
Syria. 

Ju'dah,  the  fouith  son  of  Jacob  and  the  fouitb 
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of  Leah,  the  last  before  the  temporary  cessation 
in  the  births  of  her  children.  His  whole-brothers 
were  Reuben,  Simeon,  and  Levi,  elder  than  himself 
— Issachar  and  Zebulun  younger  (see  Gen.  xxxv.  23). 
Of  Judah’s  personal  character  more  traits  aie  pre- 
served than  of  any  other  of  the  patriarchs,  with 
the  exception  of  Joseph.  In  the  matter  of  the  sale 
of  Joseph,  he  and  Reuben  stand  out  in  favourable 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  the  brothers.  When  a second 
visit  to  Egypt  for  corn  had  become  inevitable,  it 
was  Judnh  who,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  rest, 
headed  the  remonstrance  against  the  detention  of 
Benjamin  by  Jacob,  and  finally  undertook  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  safety  of  the  lad  (xliii.  3-10). 
And  when,  through  Joseph's  nrtifice,  the  brothers 
were  brought  back  to  the  palace,  he  is  again  the 
leader  and  spokesman  of  the  band.  So  too  it  is 
Judah  who  is  sent  before  Jacob  to  smooth  the  way 
for  him  in  the  land  of  Goshen  (xlvi.  28).  Thir 
ascendancy  over  his  brethren  is  reflected  in  the  last 
words  addressed  to  him  by  his  father.  His  sons 
were  five.  Of  these,  three  were  by  his  Canaanite 
wife  liath-shua.  They  are  all  insignificant:  two 
died  early;  and  the  third,  SHELAH,  does  not  come 
prominently  forward,  either  in  his  person  or  his 
family.  The  other  two,  Phauez  and  Zerah,  were 
illegitimate  sons  by  the  widow  of  Er,  the  eldest  of 
the  former  family.  As  is  not  unfrequontly  the 
case,  the  illegitimate  sons  surpassed  the  legitimate, 
and  from  Pharez,  the  elder,  were  descended  the 
royal  and  other  illustrious  families  of  Judah.  Three 
sons  were  bora  to  Judah  while  he  waa  Jiving  in  the 
same  district  of  Palestine  which,  centuries  after, 
was  repossessed  by  his  descendants,  amongst  vil- 
lages which  retain  their  names  unaltered  in  the 
catalogues  of  the  time  of  the  conquest.  The  three 
sons  went  with  their  father  into  Egypt  at  the  time 
of  the  final  removal  thither  (Gen.  xlvi.  12 ; Ex.  i.  2). 
When  we  again  meet  with  the  families  of  Judah 
they  occupy  a position  among  the  tribes  similar  to 
that  which  their  progenitor  had  taken  amongst  the 
patriarchs.  The  numbers  of  the  tribe  at  the  census 
at  Sinai  were  74,600  (Num.  i.  26,  27),  consider- 
ably in  advance  of  any  of  the  others,  the  largest  of 
which — Dan — numbeied  62,700.  Ob  the  bordeis 
of  the  Promised  Land  they  were  76,500  (xxri.  22), 
Dan  being  still  the  nearest.  During  the  march 
through  the  deseit  Judah’s  place  was  in  the  van  of 
the  host,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tabernacle,  with 
his  kinsmen  Issachnr  and  Zebulun  (ii.  3-9,  x.  H). 
During  the  conquest  of  the  country  the  only  inci- 
dents specially  affecting  the  tribe  of  Judah  are-— 
(1)  the  misdeed  of  Achau,  who  was  of  the  gnat 
house  of  Zerah  fjosh.  vii.  1,  16-18);  and  (2)  the 
conquest  of  tht  mountain  district  of  Hebron  If 
Caleb,  and  of  the  strong  city  Debir,  in  the  same 
locality,  by  his  nephew  and  son-in-law  Othniel 
(Josh.  xiv.  6-15,  xv.  13-19).  The  boundaries  and 
contents  of  the  territory  allotted  to  Judah  are  nar- 
rated at  great  length,  and  with  greater  minuteness 
than  the  others,  in  Josh.  xv.  20-63.  The  north 
boundary,  for  the  most  paxt  coincident  with  the 
south  boundary  of  Benjamin,  began  at  the  em- 
bouchure of  the  Jordan,  entered  the  hills  apparently 
at  or  about  the  piesont  road  from  Jericho,  ran  west- 
ward to  En-shemesh,  probably  the  present 
Hand,  below  Bethany,  thence  over  the  Mount  of 
Olives  to  Enrogcl,  in  the  valley  beneath  Jerusalem* 
went  along  the  ravine  of  Hinnom,  under  the  preci- 
pices of  the  city,  climbed  the  hill  in  a N.W.  dira®* 
tion  to  the  water  of  the  Nephtoah  (probably  LiftaJ 
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and  thence  by  Kirjath-Jearim  (probably  Kuriei  el- 
Enab ),  Bethshemesh  (Ain-Sheins),  Timnath,  and 
Ekron  to  Jabneel  on  the  sea-coa>t.  On  the  east 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  on  the  west  the  Mediterranean 
formed  the  boundaries.  The  southern  line  is  hard 
to  determine,  since  it  is  denoted  by  places  many  ot 
which  have  not  been  identified.  It  left  the  Dead 
Sea  at  its  extreme  south  end,  aud  joined  the  Medi- 
terranean at  the  Wady  el-Arish.  This  territory, 
in  average  length  about  45  miles,  and  in  average 
breadth  about  50,  was  from  a very  early  date  di- 
vided into  four  main  regions.  (I.)  The  South — 
the  undulating  pasture  country  which  intervened 
between  the  hills,  the  proper  possession  of  the  tribe, 
and  the  deserts  which  encompass  the  lower  pat!  of 
Palestine  (Josh.  xv.  21).— (2.)  The  Lowland  (xv. 
33 ; A.V.  44  valley”),  or,  to  give  it  its  own  proper 
and  constant  appellation,  THE  Shkfklah,  the 
broad  belt  or  strip  lying  between  the  central  high- 
lands, 44  the  tnountain’',  and  the  Mediterranean 
Sea ; the  lower  portion  of  that  maritime  plain, 
which  extends  through  the  whole  of  the  sea-boaid 
of  Palestine,  from  Sidon  in  the  north  to  Rhinocolura 
at  the  south.  This  tract  was  the  garden  and  the 
granary  of  the  tribe.  From  the  edge  of  the  sandy 
tract,  which  fringes  the  immediate  shore  right  up  to 
the  very  wall  oi'  the  hills  of  Judah,  stretches  the 
immense  plain  of  corn-fields.— (3.)  The  third  region 
of  the  tribe — the  Mountain,  the  “ hill-country 
of  Judah” — though  not  the  richest,  was  at  once 
the  largest  and  the  most  important  of  the  four. 
Beginning  a few  miles  below  Hebron,  where  it 
attains  its  highest  level,  it  stretches  eastward  to 
the  Dead  Sea,  aud  westward  to  the  Shefelah,  and 
forms  an  elevated  district  or  plateau,  which,  though 
thrown  into  considerable  undulations,  yet  preserves 
a general  level  in  both  directions.  Tfie  surface  of 
this  region,  which  is  of  limestone,  is  monotonous 
enough.— (4.)  The  fourth  district  is  the  Wilder- 
ness ( J fidbar'),  which  here  and  here  only  appears 
to  be  synonymous  with  Ardbdh , and  to  signify  the 
sunken  district  immediately  adjoining  the  Dead  Sea. 
In  the  partition  of  the  territory  by  Joshua  and 
Eieaznr  (Josh.  xix.  51),  Judah  had  the  first  allot- 
ment (xv.  1).  The  mo6t  striking  circumstance  in 
the  early  history  of  the  tribe  is  the  determined 
manner  in  which  it  keeps  aloof  from  the  rest — 
neither  offering  its  aid  nor  asking  that  of  others. 
The  same  independent  mode  of  action  marks 
the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  after  the  death  of 
^ul.  Their  conduct  later,  when  brought  into  col- 
lision with  Ephraim  on  the  matter  of  the  restora- 
tion of  David,  shows  that  the  men  of  Judah  had 
preserved  their  original  character.  The  same  inde- 
pendent temjier  will  be  found  to  characterise  the 
tribe  throughout  its  existence  as  a kingdom.— 2.  A 
Levite  ancestor  of  Kndmiel  (Ezr.  iii.  9).  Lord 
A.  Hervey  has  shown  cause  for  believing  that  the 
name  is  the  same  as  Hodaviah  and  Hodevah.— 
3.  A Invite  who  was  obliged  by  Ezra  to  put  away 
His  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  23).  Probably  the  same 
person  is  intended  in  Neh.  xii.  8,  36.-4.  A Ben- 
jamite,  son  of  Senuah  (Neh.  xi.  9). 

Judah,  Kingdom  of.  When  the  disruption  of 
Solomon’s  kingdom  took  place  at  Shechem,  only  the 
tribe  of  Judah  followed  the  house  of  David.  But 
almost  immediately  afterwards,  when  Rehoboam 
conceived  the  design  of  establishing  his  authority 
°cer  Israel  by  force  of  arms,  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
also  is  recorded  as  obeying  his  summons,  and  con- 
tributing its  warriors  to  make  up  his  army.  Two 
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Benjaraite  towns,  Bethel  and  Jericho,  were  included 
in  the  northern  kingdom.  A part,  if  not  all,  of 
ihe  territory  of  Simeon  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6;  1 K.  xix. 

3;  comp.  Josh.  xix.  1)  and  of  Dan  (2  Chr.  xi.  10; 
comp.  Josh.  xix.  41, 42)  was  recognised  as  belonging 
to  Judah;  and  in  the  reigns  of  Abijah  and  Asa  the 
southern  kingdom  was  enlarged  by  some  additions 
taken  out  of  the  territory  of  Ephraim  (2  Chr.  xiii. 
19,  xv.  8,  xvii.  2).  A singular  gauge  of  the  growth 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah  is  supplied  by  the  pro- 
gressive augmentation  of  the  army  under  successive 
kings.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  discuss 
the  question  which  has  been  raised  as  to  the  accuracy 
of  these  numbers.  So  far  as  they  are  authentic,  it 
may  be  safely  reckoned  that  the  population  subject 
to  each  king  was  about  four  times  the  number  of 
the  fighting  men  in  his  dominions.  Unless  Judah 
had  some  other  means  besides  pasture  and  tillage 
of  acquiring  wealth — as  by  maritime  commerce  from 
the  Red  Sea  ports,  or  (less  probnbly)  from  Joppa, 
or  by  keeping  up  the  old  trade  (1  K.  x.  28)  with 
Egypt — it  seems  difficult  to  account  for  that  ability 
to  accumulate  wealth  which  supplied  the  Temple 
treasury  with  sufficient  store  to  invite  so  frequently 
the  hand  of  the  spoiler.  Egypt,  Damascus,  Samaria, 
Nineveh,  and  Babylon,  had  each  /n  succession  a 
share  of  the  pillage.  The  treasury  was  emptied  by 
Shishok  (IK.  xiv.  26),  again  by  Asa  (1  K.  xv.  18;, 
by  Jehoash  of  Judah  (2  K.  xii.  18),  by  Jehoash  of 
Israel  (2  K.  xiv.  14),  by  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  8),  by 
Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  15),  and  by  Nebuchadnezzar 
(2  K.  xxiv.  13).  The  kingdom  of  Judah  possessed 
many  advantages  which  secured  for  it  a longer 
continuance  than  that  of  Israel.  A frontier  less 
exposed  to  powerful  enemies,  a soil  less  fertile,  a 
population  hardier  and  more  united,  a fixed  and 
venerated  centre  of  administration  and  religion,  an 
hereditary  aristocracy  in  the  sacerdotal  caste,  an 
army  always  subordinate,  a succession  of  kings 
which  no  revolution  interrupted  : — to  these  and 
other  secondary  causes  is  to  be  attributed  the  fact 
that  Judah  survived  her  more  populous  and  more 
powerful  sister  kingdom  by  135  years,  and  lasted 
from  B.c.  975  to  B.c.  536.  (a.)  The  first  three 

kings  of  Judah  seem  to  have  cherished  the  hope  of 
re-establishing  their  authority  over  the  Ten  Tribes ; 
for  sixty  years  there  was  war  between  them  and 
the  kings  of  Israel.  The  victory  achieved  by  the 
daring  Abijah  brought  to  Judah  a temporary  acces- 
sion of  territory.  Asa  appears  to  have  enlarged  it 
still  farther.  (6.)  Ilanani’s  remonstrance  (2  Chr. 
xvi.  7)  prepares  us  for  the  reversal  by  Jehoshnphnt 
of  the  policy  which  Asa  pursued  towards  Israel  and 
Damascus.  A close  alliance  sprang  up  with  strange 
rapidity  betweeu  Judah  and  Israel.  Jehoshaphat,  * 
active  and  prosperous,  repelled  nomad  invaders  from 
the  desert,  curbed  the  aggressive  spirit  of  his  nearer 
neighbours,  and  made  his  influence  felt  even  among 
the  Philistines  and  Arabians.  Amaziah,  flushed 
with  the  recovery  of  Edoin,  provoked  a war  with 
his  more  powerful  contemporary  Jehoash  the  con- 
queror of  the  Syiians;  and  Jerusalem  was  entered 
and  plundered  by  the  Israelites.  Under  Uzziah 
and  Jotham,  Judah  long  enjoyed  political  and  reli- 
gious prosperity,  till  Ahaz  became  the  tributary 
and  vassal  of  Tigiath-Pileser.  (c.)  Already  in  the 
fatal  grasp  of  Assyria,  Judah  was  yet  spared  for  a 
chequered  existence  of  almost  another  century  and  a 
half  after  the  termination  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel. 
The  consummation  of  the  ruin  came  upon  them 
in  the  destruction  of  tire  Temple  by  the  hand  of 
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Nebuzaradan,  amid  the  wailings  of  prophets,  and 
the  taunts  of  heathen  tribes  released  at  length  from 
the  yoke  of  David. 

Ju'daa,  the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  name 
Judah,  occurring  in  the  I.XX.  and  N.T.  1.  1 Esd. 
ix.  *23.  [Judah,  3.]— 2.  The  third  son  of  Matta- 
thias  (1  Macc.  ii.  4).  [Maccabees.]— 3.  The  son 
of  Gilphi,  a Jewish  general  under  Jonathan  (1  Macc. 
xi.  70).— 4.  A Jew  occupying  a conspicuous  posi- 
tion at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  mission  to 
Aristobulus  [Aristobulus]  and  the  Egyptian  Jews 
(2  Macc.  i.  10).— 5.  A son  of  Simon,  and  brother  of 
Joannes  Hyrcanus  (1  Macc.  xvi.  2),  murdered  by 
Ptolemaeus  the  usurper,  either  at  the  same  time 
(c.  135  u.c.)  with  his  father  (1  Macc.  xvi.  15  fT.), 
or  shortly  afterwards.— 6.  The  patriarch  Judah 
(Matt.  i.  2,  3).— 7.  A man  residing  at  Damascus, 
in  “ the  street  which  is  called  Straight,”  in  whose 
house  Saul  of  Tarsus  lodged  after  his  miraculous 
conversion  (Acts  ix.  11). 

Ju'daa,  surnamed  Bar 'sab  as,  a lending  member 
of  the  Apostolic  church  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  22), 
endued  with  the  gift  of  prophecy  (ver.  32),  chosen 
with  Silas  to  accompany  Paul  and  Barnabas 
as  delegates  to  the  .church  at  Antioch,  to  make 
known  the  decree  concerning  tbe  terms  of  admis- 
sion of  the  Gentile  converts  (ver.  27).  After  em- 
ploying their  prophetical  gifts  for  the  confirmation 
of  the  Syrian  Christians  in  the  faith,  Judas  went 
back  to  Jerusalem.  Nothing  further  is  recorded  of 
him. 

Ju'daa  of  Galilee,  the  leader  of  a popular  revolt 
“ in  the  days  of  the  taxing”  (».  e.  the  census,  under 
the  prefecture  of  P.  Sulp.  Quirinus,  a.d.  6,  a. u.c. 
759,,  referred  to  by  Gamaliel  in  his  speech  before 
the  Sanhedrim  (Acts  v.  37).  According  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  xviii.  1,  §1),  Judas  was  a Gau Ionite  of  the 
city  of  Gamala,  probably  taking  his  name  of  Gali- 
laean  from  his  insurrection  having  Had  its  rise  in 
Gulilee.  Ilis  revolt  had  a theocratic  character,  the 
watchword  of  which  was,  “ We  have  no  Lord  or 
master  but  God.”  Judas  himself  perished,  and  his 
followers  were  dispersed.  With  his  fellow-insurgent 
Sadoc,  a Pharisee,  Judas  is  represented  by  Josephus 
as  the  founder  of  a fourth  sect,  in  addition  to  the 
Pharisees,  Sadducees,  and  Kssenes.  The  Gaulonites, 
as  his  followers  were  called,  may  bo  regarded  as 
the  doctrinal  ancestors  of  the  Zealots  and  Sicarii 
of  later  days. 

Ju'das  Iscar’iot.  He  is  sometimes  called  “ the 
son  of  Simon  ” (John  vi.  71,  xiii.  2,  26),  but  more 
commonly  (the  three  Synoptic  Gospels  give  no  other 
name)  Iscariotes  (Matt.  x.  4;  Mark  iii.  19;  Luke 
vi.  16,  &c.).  In  the  three  lists  of  the  Twelve 
there  is  added  in  each  case  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
betrayer.  The  name  Iscariot  has  received  many 
interpretations  more  or  less  conjectural.  The  most 
probable  are — (1)  From  Kerioth  (Josh.  xv.  25),  in 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  On  this  hypothesis  his  position 
among  the  Twelve,  the  rest  of  whom  belonged  to 
Galilee  (Acts  ii.  7),  would  be  exceptional;  and  this 
has  led  to — (2)  From  Kartha  in  Galilee  (Kalian, 
A.  V.,  Jo>h.  sxi.  32).  (3)  From  s coriea,  a leathern 
apron,  the  name  being  applied  to  him  as  the  bearer 
of  the  bag,  and  = Judas  with  the  apron.  Of  the 
life  of  Judas,  before  the  appearance  of  his  name 
in  the  lists  of  the  Apostles,  we  know  absolutely 
nothing.  What  that  apj«irance  implies,  however, 
is  that  he  had  previously  declared  himself  a disciple. 
He  was  drawn,  ns  the  others  were,  by  the  preaching 
of  the  Baptist,  or  his  own  Messianic  hopes,  or  the 
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u gracious  words  ” of  the  new  Teacher,  to  leave  his 
former  life,  and  to  obey  the  call  of  the  Prophet  of 
Nazareth.  The  choice  was  not  made,  we  must 
remember,  without  a prevision  of  its  issue  (John 
vi.  64).  We  am  hardly  expect  to  solve  the  ques- 
tion why  such  a roan  was  chosen  for  such  an  office. 
The  germs  of  the  evil,  in  all  likelihood,  unfolded 
themselves  gradually.  The  rules  to  which  the 
Twelve  were  subject  in  their  first  journey  (Matt, 
x.  9,  10)  sheltered  him  from  the  temptation  that 
would  have  been  most  dangerous  to  him.  The 
new  foim  of  life,  of  which  we  find  the  first  traces 
in  Luke  viii.  3,  brought  that  temptation  with  it. 
As  soon  as  the  Twelve  were  recognised  as  a body, 
travelling  hither  and  thither  with  their  Master, 
receiving  money  and  other  offerings,  and  redistri- 
buting what  they  received  to  the  poor,  it  became 
necessary  that  some  one  should  act  as  the  steward 
and  almoner  of  the  small  society,  and  this  fell  to 
Judas  (John  xii.  6,  xiii.  29),  either,  ns  having  the 
gifts  that  qualified  him  for  it,  or,  as  we  may  con- 
jecture, from  his  character,  because  he  sought  it,  or 
as  some  have  imagined,  in  rotation  from  time  to 
time.  The  Galilean  or  Judaean  peasant  found 
himself  entrusted  with  larger  sums  of  money  than 
before,  and  with  this  there  came  covetousness, 
unfaithfulness,  embezzlement.  It  was  impossible 
after  this  that  he  could  feel  at  ease  with  One  who 
asserted  so  clearly  and  sharply  the  laws  of  faithful- 
ness, duty,  unselfishness.  The  narrative  of  Matt, 
xxvi.,  Mark  xiv.  places  this  history  in  close  con- 
nexion with  the  fact  of  the  betrayal.  It  leaves 
the  motives  of  the  betrayer  to  conjecture.  The 
mere  love  of  money  may  have  been  strong  enough 
to  make  him  clutch  at  the  bribe  offered  him. 
Mingled  with  this  there  may  have  been  some  feeling 
of  vindictiveness,  a vague,  confused  desire  to  show 
that  he  had  power  to  stop  the  career  of  the  teacher 
who  had  reproved  him.  There  may  have  been  the 
thought  that,  after  all,  the  betrayal  could  do  no 
Ilium,  that  his  Master  would  prove  his  innocence,  or 
by  some  supernatural  manifestation  effect  his  esaijx*. 
Another  motive  has  been  suggested  of  an  entirely 
different  kind,  altering  altogether  the  character  of 
the  act.  Not  the  love  of  money,  nor  revenge,  nor 
fear,  nor  disappointment,  but  policy,  a subtle  plan 
to  force  on  the  hour  of  the  triumph  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom,  the  belief  that  for  this  service  he  would 
receive  as  high  a place  as  Peter,  or  James,  or  John ; 
this  it  was  that  made  him  the  traitor.  Ingenious 
as  this  hyjiothesis  is,  it  fails  for  that  very  reason. 
Of  the  other  motives  that  have  been  assigned  we 
need  not  care  to  fix  on  any  one,  ns  that  which 
singly  led  him  on.  During  the  days  that  inter- 
vened between  the  supper  at  Bethany  and  the 
Paschal  or  quasi-Paschal  gathering,  he  appeared  U> 
have  concealed  his  treachery.  At  the  last  Supper 
he  is  present,  looking  forward  to  the  consummation 
of  his  guilt  as  drawing  nearer  eveiy  hour.  Then 
come  the  sorrowful  words  which  showed  him  that 
his  design  was  known.  44  One  of  you  shall  betray 
me.”  After  this  there  comes  on  him  that  |wroiy»m 
and  insanity  of  guilt  as  of  one  whose  human  soul 
was  possessed  by  the  Spirit  of  Evil — “ Satan  en- 
tered into  him  ” (John  xiii.  27).  He  knows  that 
;anlen  in  which  his  Master  and  his  companion* 
rnd  so  often  rested  after  the  weary  work  ot  tha 
dny.  He  comes,  accompanied  by  a Hand  of  officers 
and  servants  (John  xviii.  3),  with  the  kiss  which 
was  probably  the  usual  salutation  of  the  disciple*. 

The  words  of  Jesus,  calm  and  gentle  as  they 
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were.  showed  thnt  this  was  what  embittered  the 
treachery,  and  mnde  the  suffering  it  inflicted  more 
acute  (Luke  xxii.  48).  What  followed  in  the 
confusion  of  that  night  the  Gospels  do  not  record. 
The  fever  of  the  crime  passed  away.  There  came 
back  on  him  the  recollection  of  the  sinless  righteous- 
ness of  the  Master  he  had  wronged  (Matt,  xxvii.  3). 
He  repented,  and  his  guilt  and  all  that  had  tempted 
him  to  it  became  hateful.  He  hurls  the  money, 
which  the  priests  refused  to  take,  into  the  sanctuary 
where  they  were  assembled.  For  him  there  is  no 
longer  sacrifice  or  propitiation.  He  is  “ the  son  of 
perdition  ” (John  xvii.  12).  “He  departed  and 
went  aud  hanged  himself ’’  (Matt,  xxvii.  5).  He 
went  “ unto  his  own  place  ” (Acts  i.  25).  We 
hare  in  Acta  i.  another  account  of  the  circum- 
stances of  his  death,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  har- 
monise with  that  given  by  St.  Matthew.  There  it 
is  stated — ( 1 ) Tlint  instead  of  throwing  the  money 
into  the  temple,  he  bought  a field  with  it. 
(2)  That,  instead  of  hanging  himself,  “ falling 
headlong,  he  burst  asunder  in  the  midst,  and  all 
his  bowels  gushed  out.’’  (3)  That  for  this  reason, 
and  not  because  the  priests  had  bought  it  with  the 
price  of  blood,  the  field  was  called  Aceldama.  Re- 
ceiving both  as  authentic,  we  nre  yet  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in 
some  unknown  series  of  facts,  of  which  we  have 
but  two  fragmentary  narratives. 

Jude,  or  Judas,  Lebbe'us  and  Thadde’us 
(A.  V.  “ Judas  the  brother  of  James”),  one  of  the 
Twelve  Apostles;  a member,  together  with  his 
namesake  “ Iscariot,”  James  the  son  of  Alphaeus, 
and  Simon  Zelotes,  of  the  last  of  the  three  sections 
of  the  Apostolic  body.  The  name  Judas  only, 
without  any  distinguishing  mark,  occurs  in  the 
lists  given  by  St.  Luke  vi.  16;  Acts  i.  13;  and 
in  John  xiv.  22  (where  we  find  “ Judas  not 
Iscariot " among  the  Apostles),  but  the  Apostle 
has  been  generally  identified  with  **  I.ebbens  whose 
surname  was  Thaddeus  ” (Matt.  x.  3 ; Mark  iii. 
18).  Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  from 
the  earliest  times  as  to  the  right  interpretation  of 
the  words  ’IouSay  ’laxuffou.  The  generally  re- 
ceived opinion  is  that  the  A.  V.  is  right  in  trans- 
lating “Judas  the  brother  of  James.”  But  we 
prefer  to  follow  nearly  all  the  most  eminent  critical 
authorities,  and  render  the  words  “ Judas  the  son 
of  James.”  The  name  of  Jude  only  occurs  once  in 
the  Gospel  narrative  (John  xiv.  22).  Nothing  is 
certainly  known  of  the  later  history  of  the  Apostle. 
Tradition  connects  him  with  the  foundation  of  the 
church  at  Edeasa. 

Ju'das,  the  Lord’s  brother.  Among  the  bre- 
thren of  our  Lord  mentioned  by  the  people  of 
Nazareth  (Matt.  xiii.  55;  Mark  vi.  3)  occurs  a 
“ Judas,”  who  has  been  sometimes  identified  with 
the  Apostle  of  the  same  name.  It  has  been  con- 
sidered with  more  probability  that  he  was  the 
writer  of  the  Epistle  which  bears  the  uame  of 
“Jude  the  brother  of  James.”  Eusebius  gives  us 
*n  interesting  tradition  (//.  E.  iii.  20,  32)  of  two 
grandsons  of  Jude. 

Jude,  Epistle  of.  I.  Its  authorship.  — The 
writer  of  this  Epistle  styles  himself,  ver.  1,  “Jude 
the  brother  of  James,”  and  has  been  usually  iden- 
tified with  the  Apostle  Judas  I.ebbaeus  or  Thad- 
daeus  (Luke  vi.  16).  But  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  rendering  the  words  “ Judas  the  son  of  James:” 
*nd  inasmuch  as  the  author  appears,  ver.  17,  to 
distinguish  himself  from  the  Apostles,  we  may 
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agree  with  eminent  critics  in  attributing  the  Epistle 
to  another  author.  The  most  probable  conclusion 
is  that  the  author  was  Jude,  one  of  the  biethren  of 
Jesus,  and  brother  of  James,  not  the  Aj>ostle  the 
son  of  Alphaeus,  but  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.— 
II.  Genuineness  and  canonicitij.  — Although  the 
Epistle  of  Jude  is  one  of  the  so-called  Antilego- 
mena,  and  its  canonicity  was  questioned  in  the 
earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  there  never  was  any 
doubt  of  its  genuineness  among  those  by  whom  it 
was  known.  The  question  was  never  whether 
it  was  the  work  of  an  impostor,  but  whether  its 
author  was  of  sufficient  weight  to  warrant  it* 
admission  into  the  Canon.  This  question  was 
gradually  decided  in  its  fiivour.  It  is  wanting  in 
the  Peshito,  nor  is  there  any  trace  of  its  use  by  the 
Asiatic  Churches  up  to  the  commencement  of 
the  4th  century;  but  it  is  quoted  as  Apostolic  by 
Ephrem  Syrus.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  Epistle 
is  in  the  famous  Muratorian  Fragment  (circa  A.D. 
170).  Clement  of  Alexandria  is  the  first  father  of 
the  Church  by  whom  it  is  recognised.  Eusebius 
also  informs  us  (//.  E.  vi.  14)  that  it  was  among 
the  books  of  Canonical  Scripture,  of  which  explana- 
tions were  given  in  the  flypotyposes  of  Clement. 
Origen  refers  to  it  expressly  as  the  work  of  the 
Lord’s  brother.  Of  the  Latin  Fathers,  Tertullian 
once  expressly  cites  this  Epistle  as  the  work  of  an 
Apostle,  as  does  Jerome.  The  Epistle  is  also 
quoted  by  Malchian,  a presbyter  of  Antioch,  and 
bv  Palladios,  and  is  contained  in  the  Laodicene 
(a. D.  363), Carthaginian  (397),  and  so-called  Apos- 
tolic Catalogues,  as  well  as  in  those  emanating 
from  the  churches  of  the  East  and  West,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Synopsis  of  Chrysostom,  and  those 
of  Cassiodorus  ar.d  Ebed  Jesu.— III.  Time  and 
place  of  writing. — Here  all  is  conjecture.  The 
author  being  not  absolutely  certain,  there  are  no 
external  grounds  for  deciding  the  point;  and  the 
internal  evidence  is  but  small.  Laidner  places  it 
between  A.D.  64  and  66,  Davidson  be'ore  a.D.  70, 
Cmlner  A.n.  80,  Calmet,  Estius,  Witsius,  and 
Neander,  after  the  death  of  all  the  Apostles  but 
John,  nnd  |>crha|>s  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
There  are  no  data  from  which  to  determine  the 
place  of  writing.— I V.  For  what  readers  designed. 
— The  renders  are  nowhere  expressly  defined. 
The  address  (ver.  1)  is  applicable  to  Christians 
generally,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  body  of  the 
Epistle  to  limit  its  reference.— V.  [ts  object  and 
contents. — The  object  of  the  Epistle  is  plainly  enough 
announced,  ver.  3 : the  reason  for  this  exhortation 
is  given  ver.  4.  The  remainder  of  the  Epistle  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  a minute  depiction  of 
the  adversaries  of  the  faith.  The  Epistle  closes 
by  briefly  reminding  the  readers  of  the  oft-repeated 
prediction  of  the  Apostles — among  whom  the 
writer  seems  not  to  rank  himself — that  the  faith 
would  be  assailed  by  such  enemies  as  he  has  de- 
picted (ver.  17-19),  exhorting  them  to  maintain 
their  own  steadfastness  in  the  faith  (ver  20,21), 
while  they  earnestly  sought  to  rescue  others  from 
the  corrupt  example  of  those  licentious  livers  (ver. 
22,  23),  and  commending  them  to  the  power  of 
God  in  language  which  forcibly  recalls  the  closing 
benediction  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (ver.  24, 
25 ; cf.  Rom.  xvi.  25-27).  This  Epistle  present* 
one  peculiarity,  which,  as  we  learn  from  St. 
Jerome,  caused  its  authority  to  be  impugned  in 
very  early  time*— the  supposed  citation  of  apocry- 
phal writings  (ver.  9,  14,  15).  The  former  of 
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these  passages,  containing  the  reference  to  the  con- 
test of' the  archangel  Michael  and  the  devil  “about 
the  body  of  Moses,”  was  supposed  by  Origen  to 
have  been  founded  on  a Jewish  work  called  the 
“Assumption  of  Moses.”  As  regards  the  snpposec 
quotation  from  the  Book  of  Enoch,  the  question  is 
not  so  clear  whether  St.  Jude  is  making  a citation 
from  a work  already  in  the  hands  of  his  readers,  or 
is  employing  a tiaditionary  prophecy  not  at  that  time 
committed  to  writing.— V I.  Relation  between  the 
Epistles  of  Jude  and  2 Veter. — It  is  familiar  to  al 
that  the  larger  portion  of  this  Epistle  (ver.  3-16; 
is  almost  identical  in  language  and  subject  with  a 
port  of  the  Second  Epistle  of  Peter  (2  Pet.  ii.  1-19). 
This  question  is  examined  in  the  article  Peter, 
Second  Epistle  oe. 

Judges.  The  administration  of  justice  in  al 
early  Eastern  nations,  as  amongst  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert  to  this  day,  rests  with  the  jmtriarcha 
seniors;  the  judges  being  the  heads  of  tribes,  or  of 
chief  houses  in  a tribe.  Thus  in  the  Book  of  Job 
(xxix.  7,  8,  9)  the  patriarchal  magnate  is  repre- 
sented as  going  forth  “ to  the  gate  ” amidst  tire 
resjrectful  silence  of  elders,  princes,  and  nobles 
'comp,  xxxii.  9;.  During  the  oppression  of  Egypt 
the  nascent  people  would  necessarily  have  few 
questions  at.  law’  to  plead.  When  they  emerged 
from  this  oppression  into  national  existence,  the  want 
of  a machinery  of  judicature  began  to  press.  The 
patriarchal  seniors  did  not  instantly  assume  the 
runction,  having  probably  been  depressed  by  bond- 
age till  rendered  unfit  for  it.  Perhaps  for  these 
reasons  Moses  at  first  took  the  whole  burden  of 
judicature  upon  himself,  then  at  the  suggestion 
of  Jethro  (Ex.  xviii.  14-24)  instituted  judges  over 
numerically  graduated  sections  of  the  people.  These 
were  chosen  for  their  moral  fitness,  but  from  Deut. 
i.  15,  16,  we  may  infer  that  they  were  taken  from 
amongst  those  to  whom  primogeniture  would  have 
assigned  it.  The  judge  w’as  reckoned  a sacred  per- 
son, and  secured  even  from  verbal  injuries.  Seeking 
a decision  at  law  is  called  “ inquiring  of  God  ’ 
(Ex.  xviii.  15).  The  term  “gods”  is  actually 
applied  to  judges  (Ex.  xxi.  6 ; comp.  Ps.  lxxxii.  1, 
6).  But  besides  the  sacred  dignity  thus  given  to 
the  only  royal  function,  which,  under  the  Theo- 
cracy, lay  in  human  hands,  it  was  made  popular 
by  being  vested  in  those  who  led  public  feeling. 
The  judges  were  disciplined  in  smaller  matters,  and 
under  Moses’  own  eye,  lor  greater  ones.  When, 
nowever,  the  commandment,  “judges  and  otficers 
shalt  thou  make  thee  in  all  thy  gates  ” (Deut.  xvi. 
18),  came  to  be  fulfilled  in  Canaan,  there  were  the 
following  sources  from  which  those  otficials  might 
be  supplied: — 1st,  the  ex  officio  judges,  or  their 
successors,  as  chosen  by  Moses ; 2ndly,  any  surplus 
left  of  patriarchal  seniors  when  they  were  taken 
out  (as  has  been  shown  from  Deut.  i.  15,  16)  from 
that  class ; and  3rdly,  the  Levites.  The  Hebrews 
were  sensitive  ns  regards  the  administration  of 
justice.  The  fact  that  justice  reposed  on  a popular 
basis  of  administration  largely  contributed  to  keep 
up  that  spirit  of  independence,  which  is  the  ultim- 
ate check  on  all  perversions  of  the  tribunal.  The 
popular  aristocracy  of  heads  of  tribes,  sections  of 
tribes,  or  families,  is  found  to  fall  into  two  main 
orders  of  varying  nomenclature.  The  more  com- 
mon name  for  the  higher  order  is  “ princes,”  and 
for  the  lower  “ elders  ” (Judg.  viii.  14;  Ex.  ii. 
14  ; Job  xxix.  7,8,  9 ; Ezr.  x.  8).  These  orders 
were  the  popular  element  of  judicature.  On  the 
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other  hand  the  T.evitical  body  was  imbued  with  a 
keen  sense  of  alleginnce  to  God  as  the  Author  of 
Law,  and  to  the  Covenant  as  His  embodiment 
of  it,  and  soon  gained  whatever  forensic  experience 
and  erudition  those  simple  times  could  yield  ; 
hence  they  brought  to  th*  judicial  task  the  legal 
acumen  and  sense  of  general  principles  which  com- 
plemented the  ruder  lay  element.  To  return  to 
the  firat  or  popular  branch,  there  is  reason  to  think, 
from  the  general  concurrence  of  phraseology  amidst 
much  diversity,  that  in  every  city  these  two  ranks 
of  “princes”  and  “elders’*  had  their  analogies. 
The  Levites  also  were  apportioned  on  the  whole 
equally  among  the  tribes  ; and  if  they  preserved 
their  limits,  there  were  probably  few  parts  of 
Palestine  beyond  a day’s  journey  from  a Levitical 
city.  One  gieat  hold  which  the  priesthood  had, 
in  their  jurisdiction,  upon  men’s  oidinary  life  was 
the  custody  in  the  Sanctuary  of  the  standard 
weights  ami  measures,  to  which,  in  cases  of  dis- 
pute, reference  was  doubtless  made.  Above  all 
these,  the  high-priest  in  the  ante-regal  period  was 
the  resort  in  difficult  cases  (Deut.  xvii.  12),  as  the 
chief  jurist  of  the  nation,  who  would  in  case  of 
need  be  perhaps  oracularly  directed ; yet  we  hear 
of  none  acting  as  judge  save  Eli.  It  is  also  a fact 
of  some  weight,  negatively,  that  none  of  the  special 
deliverera  called  Judges,  was  of  priestly  lineage,  or 
even  became  as  much  noted  as  Deborah,  a woman. 
This  seems  to  show  that  any  central  action  of  the 
high-priest  on  national  unity  was  null,  and  of  this 
supremacy,  had  it  existed  iu  force,  the  judicial  pre- 
rogative was  the  main  element.  This  function  of 
the  priesthood,  being,  it  may  be  presumed,  in  abey- 
ance during  the  period  of  the  Judges,  seems  to  have 
merged  in  the  monarchy.  The  kingdom  of  Saul 
suffered  too  severely  from  external  foes  to  allow 
civil  matters  much  prominence.  In  David’s  reign 
it  was  evidently  the  rule  for  the  king  to  hear 
causes  in  person.  The  same  class  of  cases  which 
were  reserved  for  Moses  would  probably  tall  to  his 
lot ; and  the  high-priest  was  of  course  ready  to 
assist  the  monarch.  This  is  further  presumable 
from  the  fact  that  no  officer  analogous  to  a chiet 
justice  ever  appears  under  the  kings.  Perhaps  the 
arrangements,  mentioned  in  1 Chr.  xxiii.  4,  xxri. 
29,  may  have  been  made  to  meet  the  need  of  snitors. 
In  Solomon’s  character,  whose  reign  of  peace  would 
surely  be  fertile  in  civil  questions,  the  “ wisdom  to 
judge”  was  the  fitting  firat  quality  (l  K.  iii.  9; 
comp.  Ps.  lxxii.  1-4).  As  a judge  Solomon  shines 
“ in  all  his  glory  ” (l  K.  iii.  16,  &e.).  It  is  likely 
that  royalty  iu  Israel  was  ultimately  unfavourable 
to  the  local  independence  connected  with  the  judi- 
cature of  the  “ princes  ” and  “ elders  ” in  the  tern* 
tory  and  cities  of  each  tribe,  and  the  Lerites 
generally  superseded  the  local  elders  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice.  But  subsequently,  when  the 
Levites  withdrew  from  the  kingdom  of  the  ten 
tribes,  judicial  elders  probably  again  filled  the  gap. 
One  more  change  is  noticeable  in  the  pre-Babylonian 
jeriod.  The  “princes”  constantly  appear  as  a 
Hiwerful  political  body,  increasing  in  influence  and 
>rivileges,  and  having  a fixed  centre  of  action  at 
Jerusalem  ; till,  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah,  they 
seem  to  exercise  some  of  the  duties  of  a priry 
council  ; and  especially  a collective  jurisdiction 
(2  Chr.  xx viii.  21;  Jer.  xxvi.  10,  16).  Still, 
although  far  changed  from  it3  broad  and  simple 
jasis  in  the  earlier  period,  the  administration  of 
ustice  had  little  resembling  the  set  and  rigid 
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system  of  the  Sanhedrim  of  later  time*.  This  last 
change  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  patriarchal 
seniority,  degenerate  and  corrupted  as  it  became 
before  the  captivity,  was  by  that  event  broken  up, 
and  a new  basis  of  judicature  had  to  be  sought  for. 
With  regard  to  the  forms  of  procedure  little  more 
U known  than  may  be  gathered  from  the  two 
examples,  Ruth  iv.  2,  of  a civil,  and  1 K.  xxi.  8-14, 
of  a criminal  character ; to  which,  as  a specimen 
of  royal  summary  jurisdiction,  may  be  added  the 
well-known  “judgment"  of  Solomon.  There  is 
no  mention  of  any  distinctive  dress  or  badge  as 
pertaining  to  the  judicial  officer.  The  use  of  the 
“white  asses”  (Judg.  v.  10),  by  those  who  “sit 
in  judgment,”  was  perhaps  a convenient  distinctive 
mark  tor  them  when  journeying  where  they  would 
not  usually  be  personally  known. 

Judges^  book  of.  I.  Title. — As  the  history  of 
the  Judges  occupies  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
narrative,  and  is  at  the  same  time  the  history  of 
the  people,  the  title  of  the  whole  book  is  derived 
fjom  that  portion.— II.  Arrangement. — The  book 
at  first  sight  mny  be  divided  into  two  parts — 

i. -xri.  and  xvii.-xxi.  A.  i.-xvi. — The  subdivisions 
are — fa)  i.-ii.  5,  which  may  be  considered  as  a 
first  introduction,  giving  a summary  of  the  results 
of  the  war  carried  on  against  the  Canaanites  by  the 
several  tribes  on  the  west  of  Jordan  after  Joshua’s 
death,  and  forming  a continuation  of  Josh.  xii. 

(b)  ii.  6-iii.  6. — This  is  a second  introduction, 
standing  in  nearer  relation  to  the  following  history. 

(c)  iii.  7-xvi. — The  words,  “and  the  children  of 
Israel  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,”  which  had 
been  already  user!  in  ii.  11,  arc  employed  to  intro- 
duce the  history  of  the  13  Judges  comprised  in  this 
book.  An  account  of  six  of  these  13  is  given  at 
greater  or  less  length.  The  account  of  the  remain- 
ing seven  is  very  short,  and  merely  attached  to  the 
longer  narratives.  We  may  observe  in  general  on 
this  portion  of  the  book,  that  it  is  almost  entirely  a 
history  of  the  wars  of  deliverance.  B.  xvii.-xxi. — 
This  part  has  no  formal  connexion  with  the  pre- 
ceding, and  is  often  called  an  appendix.  No  men- 
tion of  the  Judges  occurs  in  it.  It  contains  allusions 
to  M the  house  of  God,”  thenrk,  and  the  high-priest. 
The  period  to  which  the  narrative  relates  is  simply 
marked  by  the  expression,  “ when  there  was  no 
king  in  Israel  ” (xix.  1 ; cf.  xviii.  1).  It  records 
(a)  the  conquest  of  Laish  by  a portion  of  the  tribe 
of  Iton,  and  the  establishment  there  of  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  Jehovah  already  instituted  by  Micah  in 
Mount  Ephraim.  (6)  The  almost  total  extinction 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  The  date  is  marked  by 
the  mention  of  Phinehas,  the  grandson  of  Aaron 
(xx.  28).— III.  Design. — There  is  an  unity  of 
plan  in  i.-xvi.,  the  clue  to  which  is  stated  in 

ii.  18-19.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  design 
to  enforce  the  view  there  expressed.  But  the 
words  of  that  passage  must  not  be  pressed  too 
closely.  It  is  a general  review  of  the  collective 
history  of  Israel  during  the  time  of  the  Judges, 
the  details  of  which,  in  their  varying  aspects,  are 
given  faithfully  as  the  narrative  proceeds.  The 
existence  of  this  design  may  lead  us  to  suspect  that 
we  have  not  a complete  history  of  the  times,  a 
fact  which  is  clear  from  the  book  itself.  We  have 
only  accounts  of  puts  of  the  nation  at  any  one 
time.— IV.  Materials. — The  author  must  have 
found  rertain  pails  of  his  book  in  a definite  shape  : 
e-g.  tlie  words  of  the  prophet  (ii.  1-5),  the  song  of 
Deborah  (v.),  Jotham’s  parable  (ix.  7-20 : see  also 
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xiv.  14,  18,  xv.  7,  16).  How  far  these  and  the 
rest  of  his  materials  came  to  him  already  written 
is  n matter  of  doubt.  H&vemick  only  recognises 
the  use  of  documents  in  the  appendix.  Other 
critics,  however,  trace  them  throughout.  Bertheau 
says  that  the  difference  of  the  diction  in  the  prin- 
cipal narratives,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  they 
are  united  in  one  plan,  points  to  the  incorporation  of 
parts  of  previous  histories.— V.  Relation  to  other 
Books. — (A)  to  Joshua. — Josh,  xv.-xxi.  must  be 
compared  with  Judg.  i.  in  order  to  understand 
fully  how  far  the  several  tribes  failed  in  expelling 
the  people  of  Canaan.  The  book  begins  with  a 
reference  to  Joshua’s  death,  and  ii.  6-9  resumes  the 
narrative,  suspended  by  i.-ii.  5,  with  the  same 
words  as  are  used  in  concluding  the  history  of 
Joshua  (xxiv.  28-31).  In  addition  to  this  the 
following  passages  appear  to  be  common  to  the  two 
books: — compare  Judg.  i.  10-15,  20,  21,  27,  29, 
with  Josh.  xv.  14-19,  13,  63,  xvii.  12,  xvi.  10. 
A reference  to  the  conquest  of  Laish  (Judg.  xviii.) 
occurs  in  Josh.  xix.  47.  (B)  to  the  books  of 

Samuel  and  Kings. — We  find  in  i.  28,  30,  33,  35, 
a number  of  towns  upon  which,  “ when  Israel  was 
strong,”  a tribute  of  bond-service  was  levied : this 
is  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to  the  time  of  Solomon 
(IK.  ix.  13-22).  The  conduct  of  Saul  towards 
the  Kenites  (1  Sam.  xv.  6),  and  that  of  David 
(1  Sam.  xxx.  29  ',  is  explained  by  i.  16.  A refer- 
ence to  the  continuance  of  the  Philistine  wars  is 
implied  in  xiii.  5.  The  allusion  to  Abimelech 
(2  Sam.  xi.  21)  is  explained  by  ch.  ix.  Chapters 
xvii.-xxi.  and  the  book  of  Ruth  are  more  independ- 
ent, but  they  have  a general  reference  to  the  sub- 
sequent history.  The  question  now  arises  whether 
this  book  forms  one  link  in  an  historical  series,  or 
whether  it  has  a closer  connexion  either  with  those 
that  precede  or  follow  it.  Its  form  would  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  an  independent  book 
originally.  The  history  ceases  with  Samson,  ex- 
cluding Eli  and  Samuel ; and  then  at  this  point 
two  historical  pieces  are  added,  xvii.-xxi.  and  the 
book  of  Rutn,  independent  of  the  general  plan  and 
of  each  other.— VI.  Date. — The  only  guide  to  the 
date  of  this  book  which  we  find  in  ii.  6-xvi.  is  the 
expression  “ unto  this  day,”  the  last  occurrence  of 
which  (xv.  19)  implies  some  distance  from  the  time 
of  Samson.  But  i.  21,  according  to  the  most 
natural  explanation,  would  indicate  a date,  for  this 
chapter  at  least,  previous  to  the  taking  of  Jebus  by 
David  (2  Sam.  v.  6-9).  Again,  we  should  at  find 
sight  suppose  i.  28,  30,  33,  35,  to  belong  to  the 
time  of  the  Judges;  but  these  passages  are  taken 
by  most  modern  critics  as  pointing  to  the  time  of 
Solomon  (cf.  1 K.  ix.  21).  i.-xvi.  mny  therefore 
have  been  originally,  ns  Ewald  thinks,  the  com- 
mencement of  a larger  work  reaching  down  to 
above  a century  after  Solomon.  Again,  the  writer 
of  the  appendix  lived  when  Shiloh  was  no  longer  a 
religious  centre  (xviii.  31);  he  was  acquainted 
with  the  regal  form  of  government  fxvii.  6,  xviii. 
1).  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  xviii.  30.  It  is 
thought  by  some  to  refer  to  the  Philistine  oppres- 
sion. But  it  seems  more  probable  that  the  Assyrian 
captivity  is  intended,  in  which  case  the  writer  must 
have  lived  after  721  B.C.  The  whole  book  therefore 
must  have  taken  its  present  shape  after  that  date. 
And  if  we  adopt  Ewald’s  view,  that  Judges  to 
2 Kings  form  one  book,  the  final  arrangement  of 
the  whole  must  have  been  after  the  thirty-seventh 
year  of  Jehoiachin’s  captivity,  or  B.C.  562  (2  K, 
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xxv.  27).— VII.  Chronology. — The  time  commonly 
assigned  to  the  period  contained  in  this  book  is  299 
years.  The  dates  which  are  given  amount  to 
410  years  when  reckoned  consecutively;  and  Acts 
xiii.  20  would  show  that  this  was  the  computation 
commonly  adopted,  ns  the  450  year*  seem  to  result 
from  adding  40  years  for  Eli  to  the  410  of  this 
book.  But  a difficulty  is  created  by  xi.  26,  and  in 
a still  greater  degree  by  1 K.  vi.  1,  where  the  whole 
period  from  the  Exodus  to  the  building  of  the  tem- 
ple is  stated  as  480  years  (440,  LXX.).  On  the 
whole,  it  seems  safer  to  give  up  the  attempt  to 
ascertain  the  chronology  exactly.  The  successive 
uarratives  give  us  the  history  of  only  parts  of  the 
country,  aud  some  of  the  occurrences  may  have 
been  contemporary  (x.  7). 

Judgment-Hall.  The  word  Praetorium  is  so 
translated  live  times  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  N.  T. ; 
and  in  those  five  passages  it  denotes  two  different 
places.  1.  In  John  xviii.  28,  38,  xxix.  9,  it  is  the 
residence  which  Pilate  occupied  when  he  visited 
Jerusalem.  The  site  of  Pilate’s  praetorium  in  Jeru- 
salem has  given  rise  to  much  dispute,  some  sup- 
posing it  to  be  the  palace  of  king  Herod,  others 
the  tower  of  Antonia ; but  it  has  been  shown  else- 
where that  the  latter  was  probably  the  Prsetorium, 
which  was  then  and  long  afterwards  the  citadel  of 
Jerusalem.  2.  In  Acts  xxiii.  35  Herod’s  judgment- 
hall  or  praetorium  in  Caesarea  was  doubtless  a part 
of  that  magnificent  range  of  buildings,  the  erection 
of  which  by  king  Herod  is  descril«d  in  Josephus. 
—The  word  “ palace,”  or  “ Caesar's  court,”  in  the 
A.  V.  of  Phil.  i.  13,  is  a translation  of  the  same 
word  praetorium.  It  may  here  have  denoted  the 
quarter  of  that  detachment  of  the  Praetorian  Guards 
which  was  in  immediate  attendance  upon  the  em- 
peror, and  had  barracks  in  Mount  Palatine. 

Ju'dith.  1.  The  daughter  of  Bceri  the  Hittite, 
and  wife  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxvi.  34).— 2.  The  heroine 
of  the  apocryphal  book  which  bears  her  name,  who 
appears  as  an  ideal  type  of  piety  (Jud.  viii.  6), 
beauty  (xi.  21),  courage,  and  chastity  ^cvi.  22  ff.). 
Her  supposed  descent  from  Simeon  (ix.  2),  and  the 
manner  in  which  she  refers  to  his  cruel  deed  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  25  ff.),  mark  the  conception  of  the  character, 
which  evidently  belongs  to  a period  of  stern  and 
perilous  conflict. 

Ju'dith,  the  book  of,  like  that  of  Tobit,  belongs 
to  the  earliest  specimens  of  historical  fiction.  The 
nnrvntive  of  the  reign  of  “ Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Nineveh " (i.  1),  of  the  campaign  of  Holofemes, 
aud  the  deliverance  of  Bethulia,  through  the  stra- 
tagem and  courage  of  the  Jewish  heroine,  contains 
too  many  and  too  serious  difficulties,  both  historical 
and  geographical,  to  allow  of  the  supposition  that  it 
is  either  literally  true,  or  even  carefully  moulded 
on  truth.  2.  The  value  of  the  book  is  not,  how- 
cver,  lessened  by  its  fictitious  character.  On  the 
contrary  it  becomes  even  more  valuable  as  exhi- 
biting an  ideal  type  of  heroism,  which  was  out- 
wardly embodied  in  the  wars  of  independence.  It 
cannot  be  wrong  to  refer  its  origin  to  the  Macca- 
baeau  period,  which  it  reflects  not  only  in  its 
general  spirit  but  even  in  smaller  traits.  But 
while  it  seems  certain  that  the  book  is  to  be 
referred  to  the  second  century  n.C.  (175-100  BXJ.), 
the  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  fix  its  date 
within  narrower  limits,  either  to  the  time  of  the 
war  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  (105-4  B.C.,  Movers) 
or  of  Demetrius  II.  (129  B.C.,  Kwaid),  rest  on  very 
inaccurate  data.  It  might  seem  more  natural  (as 


a mere  conjecture)  to  refer  it  to  an  earlier  time, 
c.  170  B.C.,  when  Antiochus  Epiphanes  made  hi* 
first  assault  upon  the  Temple.  3.  In  accordance 
with  the  view  which  has  been  given  of  the  cha- 
racter and  date  of  the  book,  it  is  prohable  that  the 
several  parts  may  Lave  a distinct  symbolic  mean- 
ing. 4.  Two  conflicting  statements  have  been  pre- 
served as  to  the  original  language  of  the  book. 
Origen  speaks  of  it  together  with  Tobit  as  “not 
existing  in  Hebrew  even  among  the  Apocrypha  ” in 
the  Hebrew  collection.  Jerome,  on  the  other  liaud. 
says  that  44  among  the  Hebrews  the  book  of  Judith 
. . . being  written  in  the  Chaldee  language  is 
reckoned  among  the  histories.”  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  book  was  written  in  Palestine  in  the 
national  dialect  (Syro-Chaldaic).  5.  The  text  exists 
at  present  in  two  distinct  recensions,  the  Greek 
(followed  by  the  Syriac)  and  the  Latin.  The 
former  evidently  is  the  truer  representative  of  the 
original,  and  it  seems  certain  that  the  I.atin  was 
derived,  in  the  main,  from  the  Greek  by  a series  of 
successive  alterations.  The  Latin  text  contain* 
many  curious  errors.  At  present  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  the  authentic  text.  6.  The  existence 
of  these  various  recensions  of  the  book  i*  a proof  of 
its  popularity  and  wide  circulation,  but  the  external 
evidence  of  its  use  is  very  scanty.  The  first  refer- 
ence to  its  contents  occurs  in  Clem.  Rom.,  and  it 
is  quoted  with  marked  respect  by  Origen,  Hilary, 
and  Lucifer.  Jerome  speaks  of  it  as  44  reckoned 
among  the  Sacred  Scriptures  by  the  Synod  of  Nice. 
It  has  been  wrongly  inserted  in  the  catalogue  at  the 
close  of  the  Apostolic  Canons. 

Ju'el.  1.  1 Esd.  ix.  34.  [Uel.]  2.  1 Esd. 
ix.  35.  [Joel,  13.] 

Julia,  a Christian  woman  at  Rome,  probably 
the  wife,  or  perhaps  the  sister,  of  l’hilologus,  in 
connexion  with  whom  she  is  saluted  by  St.  Paul 
(Rom.  xvi.  15). 

JuliTU,  the  centurion  of  44  Augustus’  band,"  to 
whose  charge  St.  Paul  was  delivered  when  he  wru 
sent  prisoner  from  Caesarea  to  Rome  (Acte  xxrii. 


1,  3). 

Ju'nia,  a Christian  at  Rome,  mentioned  by  St. 
Paul  as  one  of  his  kinsfolk  and  fellow-prisoaens,  of 
note  among  the  Apostles,  and  m Christ  before  St. 
Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  7).  Origeu  conjectures  that  be 
was  possibly  one  of  the  seventy  disciples. 

Juniper  (1  K.  xix.  4,  5 ; l’s.  cxx.  4 ; Job 
rxx.  4).  The  word  which  is  rendered  in  A.  V.  juniper 
is  beyond  doubt  a sort  of  broom,  Genista  nwno- 
■perma,  G.  raetam  of  Forskal,  answering  to  the 
Arabic  Jlethem,  which  is  also  found  in  the  desert  of 
Sinai  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  true  juniper 
(Robinson,  ii.  124).  It  is  very  abundant  in  the 
desert  of  Sinai,  and  affords  shade  and  protection, 
both  in  heat  and  storm,  to  travellers.  The  Koth»m 
is  a leguminous  plant,  and  bears  a white  flower, 
It  is  found  also  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Palestine. 

Jupiter.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  dedicate!  t e 
Temple  at  Jerusalem  to  the  service  of  Zeus  ( ‘.T™‘ 
pius  (2  Marc.  vi.  2),  and  at  the  same  tiro*: 
rival  temple  on  Gerizim  was  devoted  to  Zeus  Aorm  ^ 

( Jupiter  hospital  is,  Vulg.).  The  Olympian  “ 
was  the  national  god  of  the  Hellenic  rare,  •**t 
as  the  supreme  ruler  of  the  heathen  world,  ®‘  ‘ 

such  formed  the  true  opposite  to  Jehovah, 
application  of  the  second  epithet,  44  the  God  o 11 
prtality,”  is  more  obscure.  Jupiter  or 
mentioned  in  one  passage  of  the  N.  T-,  °n 
sicn  of  St.  Paul’s  visit  to  Lystra  (Acts  xiv.  l->  J 1 ' 
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where  the  expression  “ Jupiter,  which  was  before 
their  city,”  means  that  his  temple  was  outside  the 
city. 

ju'shab-He’sed,  son  of  Zerubbabcl  (1  Chr.  iii. 

20). 

Juit'iu.  1.  A surname  of  Joseph  called  Barna- 
bas (Acts  i.  23).— 2.  A Christian  at  Corinth,  with 
whom  St.  Paul  lodged  (Acts  xviii.  7).— 3.  A sur- 
name of  Jesus,  a friend  of  St.  Paul  (Col.  iv.  11). 

Jat  tah,  a city  in  the  mountain  region  of  Judah, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maon  and  Carmel  (Josh, 
xr.  55).  A village  called  Yuita  was  visited  by 
Robinson,  close  to  Main  and  Kurmul , which  doubt- 
less represents  the  ancient  town. 
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Kabzeel,  one  of  the  “cities"  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah,  and  apparently  the  farthest  south  (Josh, 
xv.  21).  It  was  the  native  place  of  the  great  hero 
IiENAtAH-ben-Jehoiada  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  20;  1 Chr. 
xi.  22).  After  the  captivity  it  was  reinhabited  by 
the  Jews,  and  appears  as  Jekahzekl.  No  trace 
of  it  appears  to  have  been  discovered  in  modern 
times. 

Kadesh,  Xa'desh  Barne'a.  This  place,  the 
scene  of  Miriam’s  death,  was  the  farthest  point 
which  the  Israelites  reached  in  their  direct  road  to 
Canaan  ; it  was  also  that  whence  the  spies  were 
sent,  and  where,  on  their  return,  the  people  broke 
out  into  murmuring,  upon  which  their  strictly 
penal  term  of  wandering  began  (Num.  xiii.  3,  26, 
xiv.  29-33,  xx.  1 ; Deut.  ii.  14).  It  is  probable 
that  the  term  44  Kadesh,”  though  applied  to  signify 
a “city,”  yet  had  also  a wider  application  to  a 
region,  in  which  Kadesh-Meribah  certainly,  and 
Kadesh-Bamea  probably,  indicates  a precise  spot. 
Thus  Kadesh  appears  as  a limit  eastward  of  the 
rasne  tract  which  was  limited  westward  by  Shur 
(Gen.  xx.  1).  Shur  is  possibly  the  same  as  Sihor, 
“which  is  before  Egypt”  (xxv.  13;  Josh.  xiii.  3; 
Jer.  ji.  18),  and  was  the  first  portion  of  the  wilder- 
ness on  which  the  people  emerged  from  the  passage 
of  the  Red  Sea.  [SiIUU.]  “ Between  Kadesh  and 
Bered  ” is  another  indication  of  the  site  of  Kadesh 
»s  aa  eastern  limit  (Gen.  xvi.  14),  for  the  point  so 
fixed  is  “ the  fountain  on  the  way  to  Shur  ” (ver.  7), 
and  the  range  of  limits  is  narrowed  by  selecting  the 
western  one  not  so  far  to  the  west,  while  the  eastern 
one,  Kadesh,  is  unchanged.  Again,  we  have  Kadesh 
as  the  point  to  which  the  foray  of  Chedorlaomer 
44  returned.’*  In  Gen.  xiv.  7 Kadesh  is  identified 
with  Kn-Mishpot,  the  44  fountain  of  judgment,”  and 
i»  connected  with  Tamar  or  Haznzon  Tamar.  Pre- 
cisely thus  stands  Kadesh-Barnea  in  the  books  of 
Numbers  and  Joshua  (comp.  Ezek.  xivii.  19,  xlviii. 
2$;  Num.  xxxiv.  4;  Josh.  xv.  3).  For  there  is  an 
identity  about  all  the  connexions  of  the  two,  which, 
if  not  conclusive,  will  compel  us  to  abandon  all 
possible  inquiries.  This  holds  especially  as  regards 
I’aran  and  Tamar,  and  in  respect  of  its  being  the 
eastern  limit  of  a region,  and  also  of  being  the  first 
point  of  importance  found  by  Chedorlaomer  ou 
passing  round  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead 
&t.  In  a strikingly  similar  manner  we  have  the 
limits  of  a route,  apparently  a well-known  one  at 
•he  time,  indicated  by  three  points,  Horeb,  Mount 
Wr,  Kadesh-Bamen,  in  Deut.  i.  2,  the  distance 
between  the  extremes  being  fixed  at  “ H days’ 
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journey,"  or  about  165  miles,  allowing  15  miles  to 
an  average  day’s  journey.  This  is  one  element  for 
determining  the  site  of  Kadesh,  assuming  of  course 
the  position  of  Horeb  to  be  ascertained.  The  name  of 
the  place  to  which  the  spies  returned  is  44  Kadesh  ” 
simply,  in  Num.  xiii.  26,  and  is  there  closely  con- 
nected with  the  “wilderness  of  I’aran;”  yet  the 
“ wilderness  of  Zin  ” stands  in  near  conjunction,  as 
the  point  whence  the  “ search  ” of  the  spies  comr 
menced  (ver.  21).  Again,  in  Num.  xxxii.  8,  we 
find  that  it  was  from  Kadesh-Bamea  that  the  mis- 
sion of  the  spies  commenced,  and  in  the  rehearsed 
narrative  of  the  same  event  in  Deut.  i.  19,  and  ix. 
23,  the  name  “ Ilamea”  is  also  added.  Thus  far 
there  soems  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  identity  of 
this  Kadesh  with  that  of  Genesis.  Again,  in  Num. 
xx.,  we  rind  the  people  encamped  in  Kadesh  after 
reaching  the  wilderness  of  Zin.  Jerome  clearly 
knows  of  but  one  and  the  same  Kadesh — 44  where 
Moses  smote  the  rock,”  where  “Miriam’s  monu- 
ment,” he  says, 44  was  still  shown,  and  where  Che- 
dorkomer  smote  the  rulers  of  Amalek.”  The  ap- 
parent ambiguity  of  the  position,  first,  in  the  wil- 
derness of  I’aran,  or  in  I’aran ; and  secondly  in  that 
of  Zin,  is  no  real  increase  to  the  ditliculty.  For 
whether  these  tracts  were  contiguous,  aud  Kadesh 
on  their  common  border,  or  ran  into  each  other,  and 
embraced  a common  territory,  to  which  the  name 
44  Kadesh,”  in  an  extended  sense,  might  be  given, 
is  comparatively  unimportant.  One  site  fixed  on 
for  Kadesh  is  the  Ain  es  Shtyubeh  on  the  south  side 
of  the  “mountain  of  the  Amorites,”  aad  therefore 
too  near  Horeb  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  Deut.  i.  2. 
Messrs.  Rowlands  and  Williams  argue  strongly  in 
favour  of  a site  for  Kadesh  on  the  west  side  of  this 
whole  mountain  region,  towards  Jebel  Ilelul.  In 
the  map  to  Robinson’s  last  edition,  a JcM  el  Ktulcii 
is  given  on  the  authority  of  Abeken.  But  this  spot 
would  be  too  far  to  the  west  for  the  fixed  point  in- 
tended in  Deut.  1.  2 as  Kadesh  Barnea.  The  indic- 
ations of  locality  strongly  point  to  a site  near 
where  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites  descends  to  the 
low  region  of  the  Arabahand  Dead  Sea.  The  nearest 
approximation  which  can  be  given  to  a site  for  the 
city  of  Kadesh,  may  be  probably  attained  by  draw 
ing  a circle,  from  the  pass  Es-Sufa,  at  the  radius 
of  about  a day’s  journey;  its  south-western  quail- 
rant  will  intersect  the  44  wilderness  of  Paran,”  or 
Et-Tih,  which  is  there  overhung  by  the  superim- 
posed plateau  of  the  mountain  of  the  Amorites.; 
while  its  south-eastern  one  will  cross  what  has  been 
designated  as  the  44  wilderness  of  Zin.”  This  seems 
to  satisfy  all  the  conditions  of  the  passages  of  Ge- 
nesis, Numbers,  and  Iteuteronoray,  which  refer  to 
it.  The  nearest  site  in  harmony  with  this  view, 
which  has  yet  been  suggested,  (Robinson,  ii.  175), 
is  undoubtedly  the  Ain  tl-Weibch.  To  this,  how- 
ever, is  opposed  the  remark  of  a traveller  (Stanley, 
S.  and  P . 95)  who  went  probably  with  a deliberate 
intention  of  testing  the  kail  features  in  reference 
to  this  suggestion*  that  it  does  not  a fiord  among  its 
“ stony  shelves  of  three  or  four  feet  high  ” any 
proper  “ dill,”  such  as  is  the  word  specially  de- 
scribing that  44  reck  ” (A.  V.)  from  which  the  water 
gushed.  Notice  is  due  to  the  attempt  to  discover 
Kadesh  in  Petra,  the  metropolis  of  the  Nabathaeaus 
(Stanley,  S.  and  P.  94),  embedded  in  the  mountains 
to  which  the  name  of  Mount  Seir  is  admitted  by 
all  authorities  to  apply,  and  almost  overhung  by 
Mount  Ilor.  A paper  in  the  Journal  of  Sacred  Li- 
terature, April,  I860,  entitled  A Cnti&d  Enquiry 
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into  the  Route  of  the  Exodus,  discards  all  the  re- 
ceived sites  for  Sinai,  even  that  of  Mount  Hor,  and 
fixes  on  Elusa  (El  Kalesah ) as  that  of  Kadesh. 

Kad'miel,  one  of  the  Lcvites  who  with  his  family 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel,  and  appa- 
rently a representative  of  the  descendants  of  Hoda- 
viah,  or,  as  he  is  elsewhere  called,  Hodaveh  or 
Judah  (Ezr.  ii.  40 ; Neh.  vii.  43).  He  and  his 
house  are  prominent  in  history  on  three  occasions 
(Ezr.  iii.  9 ; Neh.  ix.  4,  5,  x.  9). 

Kid  monites,  the,  a people  named  in  Gen.  rr. 
19  only;  one  of  the  nations  who  at  that  time  occu- 
pied the  land  promised  to  the  descendants  of  Abram. 
Bochart  derives  the  Kadmonites  from  Cadmus,  and 
further  identifies  them  with  the  Hivites.  It  is 
more  probable  that  the  name  Kadmonite  in  its  one 
Occurrence  is  a synonym  for  the  Bene-Kedem — 
the  “ children  of  the  East.’' 

Kalla'i,  a priest  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son 
of  Jeshua.  He  represented  the  family  of  Sallai 
(Neh.  xii.  20). 

Ka’nah,  one  of  the  places  which  formed  the  land- 
marks of  the  boundary  of  Asher;  apparently  next 
to  Zidon-rabbah,  or  “ great  Zidon  ” (Josh.  xix.  28 
only).  If  this  inference  is  correct,  then  Kanah  can 
haixlly  be  identifier!  in  the  modern  village  Edna, 
six  miles  inland,  not  from  Zidon,  but  from  Tyre, 
nearly  20  miles  south  thereof.  An  Am-A'ana  is 
marked  in  the  map  of  Van  de  Velde,  about  8 miles 
S.E.  of  Saida  (Zidon),  close  to  the  conspicuous 
village  Jurjua , at  which  latter  place  Zidon  lies  full 
in  view  (Van  de  Velde,  ii.  437).  This  at  least 
Answers  more  nearly  the  requirements  of  the  text. 

Kanah,  the  River,  a stream  falling  into  the 
Mediterranean,  which  formed  the  division  between 
the  territories  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh,  the  former 
on  the  south,  the  lntter  on  the  north  (Josh.  xvi. 
8,  xvii.  9).  Dr.  Robinson  (iii.  135)  identifies  it 
“without  doubt”  with  a xvady,  which  taking  its 
rise  in  the  central  mountains  of  Ephraim,  near 
Akrabeh,  some  7 miles  S.E.  of  Nablus,  enters  the 
sea  jnst  above  Jaffa  as  Nahr-el-Attjeh ; bearing 
during  part  of  its  course  the  name  of  Wady  Kanah. 
The  conjecture  of  Schwarz  (51)  is  more  plausible — 
that  it  is  a wady  which  commences  west  of  and 
close  to  Nablus,  at  Ain-el-Khassab , and  falls  into 
the  sea  ns  Nahr  Falaik , and  which  bears  also  the 
name  of  Wady  al-Khassal?— the  reedy  stream. 

Kare'ah,  the  father  of  Johanan  and  Jonathan, 
who  supported  Gedalinh’s  authority  and  avenged 
his  murder  (Jer.  xl.  8,  13,  15,  16,  xli.  11,  13,  14, 
16,  xlii.  1,  8,  xliii.  2,  4,  5). 

Karka'a,  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  south 
boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3).  Its 
site  is  unknown. 

Kar'kor,  the  place  in  which  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna  were  again  routed  by  Gideon  (Judg.  viii. 
10).  It  must  have  been  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
beyond  the  district  of  the  towns,  in  the  open  wastes 
inhabited  by  the  nomad  tribes.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  it  can  have  been  so  far  to  the  south 
as  it  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  namely  one 
day’s  journey  (about  15  miles)  north  of  Petra. 

Kar’tah,  a town  of  Zebnlun,  allotted  to  the  Me- 
rarite  Lcvites  (Josh.  xxi.  34). 

Kar  tan.  a city  of  Naphtali,  allotted  to  the 
Genshonite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  32).  In  the  parallel 
list  of  l Chr.  vi.  the  name  appears  in  the  more  ex- 
panded form  of  Kirjathaim  (ver.  76). 

Katt'ath,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Ze- 
bulun  (Josh.  xix.  15).  Schwarz  seeks  to  identify 
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it  with  Kana  el~Jeltl, — most  probably  the  Casa 
op  Galilee  of  the  N.  T. 

Kedar,  the  second  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Ish- 
mael  (Gen.  xxv.  13  ; 1 Chr.  i.  29),  and  the  name  of 
a great  tribe  of  the  Arabs,  settled  on  the  north-west 
of  the  peninsula  and  the  confines  of  Palestine.  This 
tribe  seems  to  have  been,  with  Tema,  the  chief  re- 
presentative of  Ishmacl’s  sons  in  the  western  portion 
of  the  land  they  originally  peopled.  The  “glory 
of  Kedar”  is  recorded  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (xxi. 
13-17)  in  the  burden  upon  Arabia;  and  its  im- 
portance may  also  be  inferred  from  the  “ princes  of 
Kedar,”  mentioned  by  Ez.  (xxvii.  21 ),  as  well  as  the 
pastoral  character  of  the  tribe.  They  appear  also 
to  have  been,  like  the  wandering  tribes  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  “archers”  and  “mighty  men”  (Is.  xxi. 
17 ; comp.  Ps.  cxx.  5).  That  they  also  settled  in 
villages  or  towns,  we  find  from  Isaiah  (xlii.  11). 
The  tribe  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  all  the  Ishmaelite  tribes,  and  hence  the 
Rabbins  call  the  Arabians  universally  by  this  name. 
As  a link  hetween  Bible  history  and  Mohammadan 
traditions,  the  tribe  of  Kedar  is  probably  found  in 
the  people  called  the  Cedrei  by  Pliny,  on  the  con- 
fines of  Arabia  Petraea  to  the  south. 

Ke'demah,  the  youngest  of  the  sons  of  Ishmarl 
(Gen.  xxv.  15;  1 Chr.  i.  31). 

Ke'demoth,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  district  cast 
of  the  Dead  Sea  allotted  to  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
''Josh.  xiii.  18);  given  to  the  Mcrarite  Levites 
Mosh.  xxi.  37 ; 1 Chr.  vi.  79).  It  jtossibly  con- 
ferred its  name  on  the  “ wilderness,”  or  uncultivated 
pasture  land,  “ of  Kedemoth,”  (Num.  xxi.  23 ; Dent, 
ii.  26,  27,  &c.).  As  in  other  cases  we  must  await 
further  investigation  on  the  east  of  the  Demi  Sea. 

Ke  deflh.  1.  In  the  extreme  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  23).— 2.  A city  of  Issnchar,  which  ac- 
cording to  the  catalogue  of  1 Chr.  vi.  was  allotted 
to  the  Gershouite  Levites  (ver.  72).  The  h'ed«h 
mentioned  among  the  cities  whose  kings  were  (-lain 
by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  22),  in  company  with  Me- 
giddo  and  Jokneam  of  Carmel,  would  seem  to  hare 
been  this  city  of  Issnchar.—  3.  Kedesh:  also  Kb- 
desh  in  Gaeilee:  and  once,  Judg.  iv.  6,  Kepesh- 
Naphtali.  One  of  the  lortified  cities  of  the  tribe 
of  Naphtali,  named  between  Hazor  and  Edrei  (Josh, 
xix.  37) ; appointed  ns  n city  of  refuge,  and  Allotted 
with  its  “ suburbs  ” to  the  Gershonite  Levites  (**• 

7,  xxi.  32 ; 1 Chr.  vi.  76).  It  was  the  residence^ 
Barak  (Judg.  iv.  6),  and  there  he  and  Deborah 
assembled  the  tribes  of  Zebulun  and  Naphtali  before 
the  conflict  (9,  10),  being  probably,  a»  its  name 
implies,  a “ holy  place  ” of  great  antiquity.  It  was 
taken  by  Tiglath-Pileser  in  the  reign  of  Pekah  (2  h» 
xr.  29).  Its  next  and  last  appearance  in  the  Bible 
is  as  the  scene  of  a battle  between  Jonathan  Mac- 
cabaeus  and  the  forces  of  Demetrius  (1  Mace-  n- 
63,  73,  A.  V.  Cades).  After  this  time  it  is  spoken 
of  by  Josephus  ns  in  the  possession  of  the  Tyrians— 
“a  strong  inland  village,”  well  fortified.  Dr.  w* 
binson  has  with  great  probability  identified  1 1* 
spot  at  Kades,  a village  situated  on  the  vesteni 
edge  of  the  basin  of  the  Ard-el-  Huleh,  the  great  ■ im- 
pressed basin  or  tract  through  which  the  Jon  an 
makes  its  way  into  the  Sea  of  Merom.  hades  i<* 

10  English  miles  N.  of  Safed,  4 to  the  N."  • e 
upper  part  of  the  Sea  of  Merom,  and  12  or  o 
of  Panins.  . , 

Kehela'thah,  a desert  encampment  of  “ 
Israelites  (Num.  xxxiii.  22),  of  which  nothing  u 
mown. 
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Keilah,  a city  of  the  Shefelah  or  lowland  district  | 
•f  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  44).  Its  main  interest  consists 
in  it*  connexion  with  David.  He  rescued  it  from 
an  attack  of  the  Philistines,  who  had  fallen  upon 
the  town  at  the  beginning  of  the  harvest.  It  was 
then  a fortified  place,  with  walls,  gates,  and  bars 
(1  Sam.  xxiii.  7).  During  this  time  the  massacre 
of  Nob  was  perpetrated,  and  Keilah  became  the  re- 
pository of  the  sacred  Ephod,  which  Abiathar  the 
priest,  the  sole  survivor,  had  carried  oft'  with  him 
(ver.  6).  The  inhabitants  soon  plotted  David’s  be- 
trayal to  Saul,  then  on  his  road  to  besiege  the  place. 
Of  this  intention  David  was  warned  by  Divine  intim- 
ation. He  therefore  left  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  7-13).  In 
the  map  of  Lieut.  Van  de  Velde  (1858),  the  name 
Kila  occurs  attached  to  a site  with  ruins,  on  the 
lower  road  from  Beit  Jibrin  to  Hebron,  at  very 
nearly  the  right  distance  from  B.  Jibrin  (almost 
certainly  Eleutheropolis),  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Brit  Nusib  (Nezib)  and  J (arena  (Mareshah). 

Keilah  the  Oarmite,  apparently  a descendant 
of  the  great  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  19 ).  There  is  no  ap- 
j<arent  connexion  with  the  town  Keilah. 

Kelai'ah  = Kf.uta  (Ext.  x.  23). 

Kelita,  one  of  the  Levites  who  returned  with 
Ezra  (Ezr,  x.  23>  He  assisted  in  expounding  the 
law  (Neh.  viii.  7),  and  sigued  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  10). 

Kem'ueL  1.  The  son  of  Nahor  by  Milcah,  and 
father  of  Aram  (Gen.  xxii.  2 1 . — 2 The  son  of 
Shiphtan,  and  prince  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim ; one 
of  the  twelve  men  appointed  by  Moses  to  divide 
the  Land  of  Canaan  (Num.  xxxiv.  24).— 8.  A 
I.evite,  father  of  Hashabinh,  prince  of  the  tribe  in 
the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  17). 

Kenan  = Cainan  the  son  of  Enos  (1  Chr.  1. 
2),  whose  name  is  also  correctly  given  in  this  form 
in  the  margin  of  Gen.  v.  9. 

Ke’nath,  one  of  the  cities  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
with  its  “daughter-towns**  (A.  V.  “villages’*) 
taken  possession  of  by  a certain  Nobah,  who  then 
called  it  by  his  own  name  (Num.  xxxii.  42).  Its 
site  has  been  recovered  with  tolerable  certainty  in 
our  own  times  at  Kenaic&t,  a ruined  town  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  Lejah,  about  20  miles 
X.  of  Bdsrah. 

Kenaz.  1.  Son  of  Eliphaz,  the  son  of  Esau, 
He  was  one  of  the  dukes  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  15. 
42 ; 1 Chr.  i.  53).— 2.  One  of  the  same  family,  a 
grandson  of  Caleb,  according  to  1 Chr.  iv.  15,  where, 
however,  the  Hebrew  text  is  corrupt.  Another 
name  has  possibly  fallen  out  before  Kenaz. 

Xenexite  (written  Kenizxite,  A.  V.  Gen.  xv. 
19), an  Edomitish  tribe  (Num.  xxxii.  12  ; Josh.  xiv. 
6,  14).  It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  Kenezites 
existing  as  a tribe  so  early  as  before  the  birth  of 
I<aac,  as  they  appear  to  have  done  from  Gen.  xv. 
19.  But  the  enumeration  may  be  a later  explan- 
atory addition  by  Moses  or  some  later  editor. 

Ke'nite,  the,  and  Ke’nites,  the,  a tribe  or 
nation  whose  history  is  strangely  interwoven  with 
that  of  the  chosen  people.  The  first  mention  of 
them  is  in  company  with  the  Kenizzites  and  Kad- 
monites  (Gen.  xv.  19).  Their  origin  is  hidden 
from  us.  But  we  may  fairly  infer  that  they  were 
a branch  of  the  larger  nation  of  Mioian — from  the 
fact  that  Jethro,  who  in  Exodus  (see  ii.  15,  16,  iv. 
19,  &c.)  is  represented  as  dwelling  in  the  land  of 
Midian,  and  as  priest  or  prince  of  that  nntion  is  in 
Judge*  (i.  16,  iv.  11)  as  distinctly  said  to  have 
Wn  a Kenite.  The  important  services  rendered 
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by  the  sheikh  of  the  Kenites  to  Moses  during  a 
time  of  great  pressure  and  difficulty,  were  rewarded 
by  the  latter  with  a promise  of  firm  friendship 
between  the  two  peoples.  The  connexion  then 
commenced  lasted  as  firmly  as  a connexion  could 
last  between  a settled  people  like  Israel  and  one 
whose  tendencies  were  so  inerndicably  nomadic  as 
the  Kenites.  They  seem  to  have  accompanied  the 
Hebrews  during  their  wanderings  (Num.  xxiv.  21, 
22;  Judg.  i.  16;  comp.  2 Chr.  xxviii.  15).  But 
the  wanderings  of  Israel  over,  they  forsook  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  towns,  and  betook  themselves 
to  freer  air — to  “the  wilderness  of  Judah,  which 
is  to  the  south  of  Arad  ’’  (Judg.  i.  16).  But  one 
of  the  sheikhs  of  the  tribe,  Heber  by  name,  had 
wandered  north  instead  of  south  (Judg.  iv.  11). 
The  most  remarkable  development  of  this  people  is  to 
be  found  in  the  sect  or  family  of  the  Kechabites. 

Ke'nixzit*.  Gen.  xv.  19.  [Kenezite.] 

Ke'ren-Hap’puch,  the  youngest  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Job,  born  to  him  during  the  period  of  his 
reviving  prosperity  (Job  xlii.  14). 

Kerioth.  1.  A name  which  occurs  among  the 
lists  of  the  towns  in  the  southern  district  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  25).  According  to  the  A.  V.  (“  Kerioth, 
and  Hozron  ’*)  it  denotes  a distinct  place  from  the 
name  which  follows  it ; but  this  separation  is  not  in 
accordance  with  the  accentuation  of  the  Rec.  He- 
brew text,  and  is  now  generally  abandoned,  and  the 
name  taken  as  “ Keriyoth-Hezron,  which  is  Hazor.” 
Dr.  Kobinson  and  Lieut.  Van  de  Velde  propose  to 
identify  it  with  Kuryetein  (“  the  two  cities  ”),  a 
ruined  site  which  stands  about  10  miles  S.  from 
Hebron,  and  3 from  Main  (Maon).— 2.  A dtv  of 
Moab,  named  by  Jeremiah  only  (Jer.  xl viii.  24).  By 
Mr.  Porter  it  is  unhesitatingly  identified  with  A'u- 
reitjeh , a ruined  town  of  some  extent  lying  between 
Busrah  and  Sulkhad , in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Hauran.  The  chief  argument  in  favour  of  this  is 
the  proximity  of  Kureiyeh  to  Busrah , which  Mr. 
Porter  accepts  as  identical  with  the  BozitAlt  of  the 
same  passage  of  Jeremiah. 

Ke  ros,  one  of  the  Nethinim,  whose  descendants 
returned  with  Zcrubbabcl  (Ezr.  ii.  44 ; Neh. 
vii.  47). 

Kettle,  a vessel  for  culinary  or  sacrificial  pur- 
poses (1  Sam.  ii.  14).  The  Hebrew  word  is  also 
rendered  “ basket”  in  Jer.  xxiv.  2,  “caldron”  in 
2 Chr.  xxxv.  13,  and  “pot”  in  Job  xli.  20. 

Keturah,  the  wife  whom  Abraham  “added  and 
took”  (A.  V.  “again  took”)  besides,  or  after  the 
death  of,  Sarah  (Gen.  xxv.  1 ; 1 Chr.  i.  32).  Ge- 
senius  and  others  adopt  the  theory  that  Abraham 
took  Keturah  after  Sarah’s  death  ; but  probability 
seems  against  it  (compare  Gen.  xvii.  17,  xviii.  11  ; 
Kom.  iv.  19;  and  Heb.  xi.  12),  and  we  incline  to 
the  belief  that  the  passage  commencing  with  xxv. 
1,  and  comprising  perhaps  the  whole  chapter,  or  at 
least  as  far  as  ver.  10,  is  placed  out  of  its  chrono- 
logical sequence  in  order  not  to  break  the  main  nar- 
rative ; and  that  Abraham  took  Keturah  during 
Sarah’s  lifetime.  That  she  was  strictly  speaking 
his  wife  is  also  very  uncertain.  In  the  record  in 
1 Chr.  i.  32,  she  is  called  a “ concubine  ” (comp. 
Gen.  xxv.  5,  6).  Keturah  herself  is  by  Arab 
writers  mentioned  very  rarely  and  vaguely,  and 
evidently  only  in  quoting  from  a rabbiuical  writer. 
M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  ( Essai , i.  179)  has  endea- 
voured to  identify  her  with  the  name  of  a tribe  of 
the  Amalekites  called  Katoora , but  his  argumeutf 
are  not  of  anv  weight. 
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Key.  The  key  of  a native  Oriental  lock  is  a piece 
of  wood,  from  7 inches  to  2 feet  in  length,  titted 
with  wires  or  short  nails,  which,  being  inserted 
laterally  into  the  hollow  bolt  which  serves  as  a 
lock,  raises  other  pins  within  the  staple  so  as  to 
allow  the  bolt  to  be  drawn  back.  But  it  is  not 
dillicult  to  open  a lock  of  this  kind  even  without  a 
key,  viz.  with  the  finger  dipped  in  paste  or  other 
adhesive  substance.  The  passage  Cant.  v.  4,  5,  is 
thus  probably  explained. 


Iron  Key.  (From  TLobec) 

Keci'a,  the  second  of  the  daughters  of  Job,  born 
to  him  alter  his  recovery  (Job  xlii.  14). 

Kezi'z,  the  Valley  of,  one  of  the  “ cities”  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  21)  and  the  eastern  border 
of  the  tribe. 

Kib'roth  - Hatta'avah,  Num.  xi.  34;  marg. 
“the  graves  of  lust”  (comp,  xxxiii.  17).  From 
theie  being  no  change  of  spot  mentioned  between  it 
and  Taberah  in  xi.  3,  it  is  probably,  like  the  latter, 
about  three  days’  journey  from  Sinai  (x.  33),  and 
near  the  sea  (xi.  22,  31).  If  Hidheru  be  Hazeroth, 
then  “ the  graves  of  lust”  may  be  perhaps  within 
a day’s  journey  thence  in  the  direction  of  Sinai. 

Kibza'im,  a city  of  Mount-Kphraim,  given  up 
with  its  “suburbs”  to  the  Kohathite  Levites  (xxi. 
22).  In  the  parallel  list  of  1 Chr.  vi.  Jokukam 
is  sulntituted  for  Kibzaim  (ver.  68;. 

Kid.  [Goat.] 

Kidron,  the  Brook,  a torrent  or  valley — not  a 
44  brook,”  as  in  the  A.  V. — close  to  Jerusalem.  It 
lay  between  the  city  and  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
Wits  crossed  by  David  in  his  flight  (2  Sam.  xv.  23, 
comp.  30),  and  by  our  Lord  on  His  way  to  Geth- 
semane  (John  xviii.  1 ; comp.  Mark  xiv.  26;  Luke 
xxii.  39).  Its  connexion  with  these  two  occur- 
rences is  alone  sutficient  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
Nachal-Kidron  is  the  deep  ravine  on  the  east  of 
Jerusalem,  now  commonly  known  as  the  44  Valley 
of  Jehoshaphat.”  But  it  would  seem  as  if  the  name 
were  formerly  applied  also  to  the  ravines  surround- 
ing other  portions  of  Jerusalem — the  south  or  the 
west;  since  Solomon’s  prohibition  to  Shimci  to 
“pass  over  the  torrent  Kidron”  (1  K.  ii.  37)  is 
said  to  have  been  broken  by  the  latter  when  he 
went  in  the  direction  of  Gath  to  seek  his  fugitive 
slaves  (41,  42).  But  there  is  no  evidence  of  the 
name  Kidron  having  been  applied  to  tire  southern 
or  western  ravines  of  the  city.  The  distinguishing 
peculiarity  of  the  Kidron  valley — that  in  respect  to 
which  it  is  most  frequently  mentioned  in  the  O.  T. — 
is  the  impurity  which  appears  to  have  been  ascribed 
to  it.  In  the  time  of  Josiah  it  was  the  common 
cemetery  of  the  city  (2  K.  xxiii.  6;  comp.  Jer. 
xxvi.  23,  “graves  of  the  common  people”).  How 
’ong  the  valley  continued  to  be  used  lor  a burying- 
place  it  is  very  huixl  to  ascertain.  To  the  date  of 
the  monuments  at  the  loot  of  Olivet  we  have  at 
present  no  clue;  but  even  if  they  are  of  pre-Chris- 
tian times  there  is  no  proof  that  they  are  tombs. 
At  present  it  is  the  favourite  resting-place  of  Mos- 
lems and  Jews,  the  former  on  the  west,  the  latter 
on  the  east  of  the  valley.  The  following  descrip- 
tion of  the  valley  of  Kidron  in  its  modern  state  is 
taken  from  Dr.  Robinson : — From  the  head  of  the 
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valley  the  dome  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  bears  S. 
by  E.  The  tract  around  this  spot  is  very  rocky. 
The  valley  runs  for  15  minutes  directly  towards 
the  city ; it  is  here  shallow  and  broad,  and  in  some 
parts  tilled,  though  very  stony.  It  now  turns 
nearly  east,  almost  at  a right  angle,  and  passes  to 
the  northward  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings.  Here  it 
is  about  200  rods  distant  from  the  city ; and  the 
tract  between  is  tolerably  level  ground,  planted 
with  olive-trees.  The  valley  is  still  shallow,  and 
runs  in  the  same  direction  for  about  10  miuutes. 
It  then  bends  again  to  the  south,  and,  following 
this  general  course,  passes  between  the  city  and  the 
Mount  of  Olives.  Before  resiching  the  city,  and 
also  opposite  its  northern  pait,  the  valley  spreads 
out  into  a basin  of  some  breadth,  which  is  tilled, 
and  contains  plantations  of  olive  and  other  fruit- 
trees.  As  the  valley  descends,  the  steep  side  upon 
the  right  becomes  more  and  more  elevated  above  it ; 
until,  at  the  gate  of  St  Stephen,  the  height  of  this 
brow  is  about  100  feet  Here  a path  winds  down 
from  the  gate  on  a course  S.E.  by  E.,  and  crosses 
the  valley  by  a bridge.  Below'  the  bridge  the  valley 
contracts  gradually,  and  sinks  more  rapidly.  At 
the  distanoe  of  1000  feet  from  the  bridge  on  a 
course  S.  10°  W.  the  bottom  of  the  valley  has 
become  merely  a deep  gully,  the  narrow  bed  of  a 
torrent,  from  which  the  hills  rise  directly  on  each 
side.  Here  another  bridge  is  thrown  across  it  ou 
an  arch.  The  valley  now  continues  of  the  same 
character,  and  follows  the  same  course  (S.  10°  W.) 
for  550  feet  further ; where  it  makes  a sharp  turn 
for  a moment  towards  the  right.  This  portiou  is  the 
narrowest  of  all ; it  is  here  a mere  ravine  between 
high  mountains.  Below  the  short  turn  above 
mentioned,  a line  of  1025  feet  on  a course  S.W. 
brings  us  to  the  Fountain  of  the  Virgin,  lying  deep 
under  the  western  hill.  The  valley  has  now  opened 
a little ; but  its  bottom  is  still  occupied  only  bv  the 
bed  of  the  torrent.  From  here  a course  S.  20°  W, 
carried  us  along  the  village  of  Siloatn  ( Kefr  Schcan) 
on  the  eastern  side,  and  at  1170  feet  we  were  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  the  Tyropoeon  and  the  pool  ol 
Siloam,  which  lies  255  feet  within  it.  Further 
down,  the  valley  opens  more  and  is  tilled.  A line 
of  685  feet  on  the  same  course  (S.  20°  W.)  brought 
us  to  a rocky  point  of  the  eastern  hill,  here  called 
the  Mount  of  Oflence,  over  against  the  entrance  of 
the  Valley  of  Hinnom.  Thence  to  the  well  of  Job 
or  Nehemiah  is  275  feet  due  south.  Below  the  well 
of  Nehemiah  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat  continues 
to  run  S.S.W.  between  the  Mount  of  Offence  and 
the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  so  called.  At  about 
1500  feet  or  500  yards  below  the  well  the  valley 
bends  off  S.  75°  E.  for  half  a mile  or  more,  and 
then  turns  again  more  to  the  south,  and  pursues  its 
way  to  the  Dead  Sea.  The  width  of  the  main 
valley  below  the  well,  as  far  as  to  the  turn,  varies 
from  50  to  100  yards;  it  is  full  of  olive  and  fig- 
trees,  and  is  in  most  {wrts  ploughed  and  sown  with 
grain.  Further  down  it  takes  the  name  among  the 
Arabs  of  VVudy  cr-Iidhib,  ‘ Monks’  Valley,’ 
the  convent  of  St.  Saba  situated  on  it ; and  still 
nearer  to  the  Dead  Sen  it  is  also  called  Wadff  ai~ 
Kdr,  4 Fire  Valley.’  The  channel  of  the  ' alley  of 
Jehoshaphat,  the  Brook  Kidron  of  the  Scriptures 
is  nothing  more  than  the  dry  bed  of  a wintiy  tonent, 
bearing  marks  of  being  occasionally  swept  orerbv 
a large  volume  of  water.  One  point  is  unnoticed 
in  Dr.  Robinson’s  description,  sufficiently  curioM 
and  well-atte*tcd  to  merit  further  careful  iavc=»rig- 
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»!»on — the  possibility  that  the  Kidroc  flows  below 
the  present  surface  of  the  ground.  Dr.  Barclay 
mentions  “ a fountain  that  bursts  forth  during  the 
winter  in  a valley  entering  the  Kidron  from  the 
north,  and  flows  several  hundred  yards  before  it 
sinks;”  and  again  he  testifies  that  at  a point  in 
the  valley  about  two  miles  below  the  city  the  mur- 
inu rings  of  a stream  deep  below  the  ground  may 
fce  distinctly  heard,  which  stream,  on  excavation, 
he  actually  discovered.  His  inference  is  that  between 
the  two  points  the  brook  is  flowing  in  a subterra- 
neous channel,  as  is  “not  at  all  unfrequent  in  Pa- 
lestine.” 

Ki'nah,  a city  of  Judah,  one  of  those  which  lay 
on  the  extreme  south  boundary  of  the  tribe,  next  to 
Edom  (Josh.  xv.  22).  The  “town  Cinah  situated 
near  the  wilderness  of  Zin  ” with  which  Schwarz 
would  identify  it,  is  not  to  be  found  in  his  own  or 
any  other  roup. 

Kindred.  I.  Of  the  special  names  denoting  re- 
lation by  consanguinity,  the  principal  will  be  found 
explained  under  their  proper  heads,  Father,  Bro- 
ther, Ac.  It  will  be  there  seen  that  the  words 
which  denote  near  relation  in  the  direct  line  are 
used  also  for  the  other  superior  or  inferior  degrees 
in  that  line,  as  grandfather,  grandson,  &c. — II.  The 
words  which  express  collateral  consanguinity  are — 
1.  uncle;  2.  aunt;  3.  nephew;  4.  niece  (notin 
A.  V.);  5.  cousin. — III.  The  terms  of  affinity  are 
— 1.  (a)  father-in-law,  (6)  mother-in-law ; 2.  (a) 
son-in-law,  (6)  daughter-in-law ; 3.  (a)  brother-in- 
law,  (6)  sister-in-law.  The  domestic  and  econom- 
ical questions  arising  out  of  kindred  may  be  classed 
under  the  three  heads  of  Marriage,  Inherit- 
ance, and  Blood-Hevf.nge,  and  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  articles  on  those  subjects  for  inform- 
ation thereon. 

Kine.  [Cow.] 

King,  the  name  of  the  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
Hebrews  during  a period  of  about  500  years  pre- 
vious to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  B.C.  580. 
The  immediate  occasion  of  the  substitution  of  a 
regal  form  of  government  for  that  of  the  Judges, 
r^-ms  to  have  been  the  siege  of  Jabesh-Gilead  by 
h’ahash,  king  of  the  Ammonites  (1  Sam.  xi.  1,  xii. 
12),  and  tire  refusal  to  allow  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  to  capitulate,  except  on  humiliating  and  cruel 
conditions  (1  Sam.  xi.  2,  4-6),  The  conviction 
seems  to  have  forced  itself  on  the  Israelites  that 
they  could  not  resist  their  formidable  neighbour 
unless  they  placed  themselves  under  the  sway  of  a 
ling,  like  surrounding  nations.  Concurrently  with 
this  conviction,  disgust  had  been  excited  by  the 
“rrupt  administration  of  justice  under  the  sons  of 
Samuel,  and  a radical  change  was  desired  by  them 
in  this  respect  also  (1  Sam.  viii.  3-5).  Accord- 
ingly the  original  idea  of  a Hebrew  king  was  two- 
fold : first,  that  he  should  lead  the  people  to  battle 
in  time  of  war;  and,  2ndly,  that  he  should  execute 
judgment  and  justice  to  them  in  war  and  in  pence 
' 1 8am.  viii.  20).  In  both  respects  the  desired  end 
*'»s  attained.  To  form  a correct  idea  of  a Hebrew 
king,  we  must  abstract  ourselves  from  the  notions 
of  modern  Europe,  and  realise  the  position  of  Oriental 
sovereigns.  The  following  passage  of  Sir  John 
Malcolm  respecting  the  Shahs  of  Persia,  may,  with 
“me  slight  modifications,  be  regarded  as  fairly  ap- 
plicable to  the  Hebrew  monarchy  under  David  and 
Solomon : — “ The  monarch  of  Persia  has  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  one  of  the  most  absolute  in  the 
world.  His  word  has  ever  been  deemed  a law: 
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and  he  has  probably  never  had  any  further  restraint 
upon  the  free  exercise  of  his  vast  authority  than 
has  arisen  from  his  regard  for  religion , his  respect 
for  established  usages,  his  desire  of  reputation,  and 
his  fear  of  exciting  an  opposition  that  might  be 
dangerous  to  his  power,  or  to  his  life”  (Malcolm's 
Persia,  vol.  ii.  303).  Besides  Wing  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army,  supreme  judge,  and  absolute 
master,  as  it  were,  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects,  the 
king  exercised  the  power  of  imposing  taxes  on  them, 
and  of  exacting  from  them  personal  service  and 
labour.  And  the  degree  to  which  the  exaction  of 
personal  labour  might  be  carried  on  a sjiecinl  occa- 
sion is  illustrated  by  King  Solomon’s  requirements 
for  building  the  temple.  In  addition  to  these 
earthly  powers,  the  King  of  Israel  had  a more  awful 
claim  to  respect  and  obedience.  He  was  the  vice- 
gerent of  Jehovah  (1  Sam.  x.  1,  xvi.  13),  and  as  it 
were  His  son,  if  just  and  holy  (2  Sam.  vii.  14 ; Ps. 
lxxxix.  26,  27,  ii.  6,  7).  He  had  been  set  apart 
as  a consecrated  ruler.  Upon  his  head  had  been 
fioured  the  holy  anointing  oil,  composed  of  olive-oil, 
myrrh,  cinnamon,  sweet  calamus,  and  cassia,  which 
had  hitherto  been  reserved  exclusively  for  tire  priests 
of  Jehovah,  especially  the  high-priest,  or  had  been 
solely  used  to  anoint  the  Tabernacle  of  the  Congreg- 
ation, the  Ark  of  the  Testimony,  and  the  vessels 
of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxx.  23-33,  xl.  9;  Lev.  xxi. 
10  ; IK.  i.  39).  He  hud  become,  in  fact,  emphat- 
ically “ the  Lord's  Anointed.”  A ruler  in  whom 
so  much  authority,  human  and  divine,  was  em- 
bodied, was  naturally  distinguished  by  outward 
honours  and  luxuries.  He  had  a court  of  Oriental 
magnificence.  When  the  power  of  the  kingdom 
was  at  its  height,  he  sat  on  a throne  of  ivory, 
covered  with  pure  gold,  at  the  feet  of  which  were 
two  figures  of  Hops.  The  king  was  dressed  in 
royal  robes  (1  K.  xxii.  10;  2 Chr.  xviii.  9);  his 
insignia  were,  a crown  or  diadem  of  pure  gold,  or 
perhaps  radiant  with  precious  gems  (2  8am.  i.  10, 
xii.  30;  2 K.  xi.  12;  Ps.  xxi.  3),  and  a royal 
sceptre.  Those  who  approached  him  did  him  obeis- 
ance, bowing  down  and  touching  the  ground  with 
their  foreheads  (1  Sam.  xxiv.  8;  2 Sam.  xix.  24); 
and  this  was  done  even  by  a king's  wife,  the  mother 
of  Solomon  (1  K.  i.  16).  Their  officeis  and  subjects 
called  themselves  bis  servants  or  slaves,  though  they 
do  not  seem  habitually  to  have  given  way  to  such 
extravagant  salutations  as  in  the  Chaldnean  and 
Persian  courts  (1  Sam.  xvii.  32,  34,  36,  xx.  8; 
2 Sam.  vi.  20;  Dan.  ii.  4).  As  in  the  East  to 
this  day,  a kiss  was  a sign  of  respect  and  homage 
(1  Sam.  x.  1,  perhajs  Ps.  ii.  12).  He  lived  in  a 
splendid  palace,  with  porches  and  columns  (1  K. 
vii.  2-7).  All  his  drinking  vessels  were  of  gold 
(1  K.  x.  21),  He  had  a large  harem,  which  in  the 
time  of  Solomon  must  have  been  the  source  of 
enormous  expense.  As  is  invariably  the  ease  in 
the  great  eastern  monarchies  at  present,  his  haiem 
was  guarded  by  eunuchs ; translated  “ officers  ” in 
the  A.  V.  for  the  most  part  (1  Sam.  viii.  15 ; 2 h'. 
xxiv.  12,  15 ; 1 K.  xxii.  9 ; 2 K.  viii.  6,  ix.  32,  33, 
xx.  18,  xxiii.  11 ; Jer.  xxx  viii.  7).  The  law  of  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  is  somewlmt  obscure,  but  i‘ 
seems  most  probable  that  the  king  during  his  life 
time  named  his  successor.  This  was  certainly  tla. 
case  with  David  (1  K.  i.  30,  ii.  22) ; and  with 
Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  21,  22).  At  the  same  time, 
if  no  partiality  for  a favourite  wife  or  son  inter- 
vened, there  would  always  be  a natural  bias  of 
affection  in  favour  of  the  eldest  son.  The  following 
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is  a list  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  king : — 1.  The 
Recorder  or  Chronicler,  who  was  perhaps  analogous 
to  the  Historiographer  whom  Sir  John  Malcolm 
mentions  as  an  officer  of  the  Persian  court,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  write  the  annals  of  the  king’s  reign  (His- 
tory of  Persia,  c.  23).  2.  The  Scribe  or  Secretary 

(2  Sam.  viii.  17,  xx.  25;  2 K.  xii.  10,  xix.  2,  xxii. 
8).  3.  The  officer  who  was  “ over  the  house  ” (Is. 
xxxii.  15,  rxxvi.  3).  His  duties  would  be  those  of 
chief  steward  of  the  household,  and  would  embrace 
all  the  internal  economical  arrangements  of  the 
palace.  4.  The  king’s  friend  (1  K.  ir.  5),  called 
likewise  the  king’s  companion.  5.  The  keeper  of 
the  vestry  or  wardrobe  (2  K.  x.  22).  6.  The  cap- 
tain of  the  body-guard  ( 2 Sam.  xx.  23).  7.  Distinct 

officers  over  the  king’s  treasures,  his  storehouses, 
labourers,  vineyards,  olive-trees,  and  sycamore-trees, 
herds,  camels,  and  flocks  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  25-31).  8. 

The  officer  over  all  the  host  or  army  of  Israel,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  (2  Sam.  xx.  23 ; 

1 Chr.  xxvii.  34;  2 Sam.  xi.  1).  9.  The  royal 
counsellors  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  32 ; Is.  iii.  3,  xix.  11,  13). 
The  following  is  a statement  of  the  sources  of  the 
royal  revenues:  — 1.  The  royal  demesnes,  corn- 
fields, vineyards,  and  olive-gardens.  2.  The  produce 
of  the  royal  flocks  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7 ; 2 Sam.  xiii.  23  ; 

2 Chr.  xxvi.  10;  1 Chr.  xxvii.  25).  3.  A nominal 

tenth  of  the  produce  of  corn-land  and  vineyards  and 
of  sheep  (1  Sam.  viii.  15,  17).  4.  A tribute  from 

merchants  who  passed  through  the  Hebrew  ter- 
ritory (1  K.  x.  14).  5.  Presents  made  by  his 

subjects  (1  Sam.  x.  27,  xvi.  20 ; 1 K.  x.  25 ; Ps. 
lixii.  10).  6.  In  the  time  of  Solomon,  the  king 

had  trading  vessels  of  his  own  at  sea  (1  K.  x.  22). 
It  is  probable  that  Solomon  and  some  other  kings 
may  have  derived  some  revenue  from  commercial 
ventures  (IK.  ix.  28).  7.  The  spoils  of  war  taken 

from  conquered  nations  and  the  tribute  paid  by 
them  (2  Sam.  viii.  2,  7,  8,  10 ; 1 K.  iv.  21  ; 2 Chr. 
xxvii.  5).  8.  Lastly,  an  undefined  power  of  exact- 

ing compulsory  labour,  to  which  reference  has  been 
already  made  (1  Sam.  viii.  12,  13,  16). 

Kings,  First  and  Second  Books  of,  originally 
only  one  book  in  the  Hebrew  Canon,  and  first  edited 
in  Hebrew  as  two  by  Bomberg,  after  the  model 
of  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulgate.  They  are  called 
by  the  LXX.,  Origen,  &c.,  BaaiAauy  rpiry  und 
rtriprii,  third  and  fourth  of  the  Kingdoms  (the 
books  of  Samuel  being  the  first  and  second),  but  by 
the  Latins,  with  few  exceptions,  tertius  et  quartus 
Regum  liber.  The  division  into  two  books,  being 
purely  artificial  and  as  it  were  mechanical,  may  be 
overlooked  in  speaking  of  them ; and  it  must  also 
be  remembered  that  the  division  between  the  books 
of  Kings  and  Samuel  is  equally  artificial,  and  that 
in  point  of  fact  the  historical  books  commencing 
with  Judges  and  ending  with  2 Kings  present  the 
apj»earance  of  one  work.  But  to  confine  ourselves 
to  the  books  of  Kings.  We  shall  consider — 1.  Their 
historical  and  chronological  range ; — II.  Their  pe- 
culiarities of  diction,  and  other  features  in  their 
literary  aspect; — III.  Their  authorship,  and  the 
sources  of  the  author’s  information ; — IV.  Their 
relation  to  the  books  of  Chronicles ; — V.  Their  place 
in  the  cn non,  and  the  references  to  them  in  the  New 
Testament.— I.  The  books  of  Kings  range  from 
David’s  death  and  Solomon’s  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Israel,  commonly  reckoned  as  B.C.  1015,  but  ac- 
cording to  Lepsius  B.c.  993,  to  the  destruction  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  the  desolation  of  Jeru- 
salem, and  the  burning  of  the  Temple,  according  to 
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the  same  reckoning  B.C.  588,  (B.C.  586,  Lepsius 
— a period  of  427  (or  405)  years  : with  a sup- 
plemental notice  of  an  event  that  occurred  alter 
an  interval  of  26  years,  viz.  the  liberation  of  Je- 
hoiachin  from  his  prison  at  Babylon,  and  a still 
further  extension  to  Jehoiachin’s  death,  the  time  of 
which  is  not  known,  but  which  was  probably  not 
long  after  his  liberation.  The  history  therefore 
comprehends  the  whole  time  of  the  Israelitish  mo- 
narchy, exclusive  of  the  reigns  of  Saul  and  David. 
As  regards  the  a flairs  of  foreign  nations,  and  the 
relation  of  Israel  to  them,  the  historical  notices  in 
these  books,  though  in  the  earlier  times  scanty,  are 
most  valuable,  and  in  striking  accordance  with  the 
latest  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  contemporary 
profane  history.  The  names  of  Omri,  Jehu,  >Je- 
n aliem,  Hoshea,  Hezekiah,  &c,,  are  believed  to  have 
been  deciphered  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  which 
also  contain  pretty  full  accounts  of  the  cainjiaigns 
of  Tiglath-Pileser,  Sargon,  Sennacherib,  and  Esar- 
haddou : Shalmaneser's  name  has  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered, though  two  inscriptions  in  the  British 
Museum  are  thought  to  refer  to  his  reign.  Another 
most  important  aid  to  a right  understanding  of  the 
history  in  these  books,  and  to  the  filling  up  of  its 
outline,  is  to  be  found  in  the  prophets,  and  espec- 
ially in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah.  It  must,  however, 
be  admitted  that  the  chronological  details  expressly 
given  in  the  books  of  Kings  form  a remarkable  con- 
trast with  their  striking  historical  accuracy.  Th«e 
details  are  inexplicable,  and  trequently  entirely  con- 
tradictory. The  very  first  date  of  a decidedly 
chronological  character  which  is  given,  that  of  the 
foundation  of  Solomon’s  temple  (1  K.  vi.  1),  is  ma- 
nifestly erroneous,  as  being  irrecoucileable  with  any 
view  of  the  chronology  of  the  times  of  the  Judges, 
or  with  St.  Paul’s  calculation,  Acts  xiii.  20.  It  is 
in  fact  abandoned  by  almost  all  chronologists,  to 
whatever  school  they  belong,  whether  ancient  or 
modem,  and  is  utterly  ignored  by  Josephus.  As 
regards,  however,  these  chronological  difficulties,  it 
must  be  observed  they  are  of  two  essentially  different 
kinds.  One  kind  is  merely  the  want  of  the  data 
necessary  for  chronological  exactness.  But  the  other 
kind  of  difficulty  is  of  a totally  different  character, 
and  embraces  dates  which  are  very  exact  in  their 
mode  of  expression,  but  are  erroneous  and  contra- 
dictory. (1.)  When  we  sum  up  the  years  of  all 
the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  Israel  as  given  in  the 
books  of  Kings,  and  then  all  the  years  of  the  reigns 
of  the  kings  of  Judah  from  the  1st  of  Rehoboam  to 
the  6th  of  Hezekiah,  we  find  that,  instead  of  the 
two  sums  agreeing,  there  is  an  excess  of  19  or  20 
years  in  Judah  ; the  reigns  of  the  latter  amounting 
to  261  years,  while  the  former  make  up  only  24». 
But  we  are  able  to  get  somewhat  nearer  to  the  sent 
of  this  disagreement,  because  it  so  happens  that  the 
parallel  histories  of  Israel  and  Judah  touch  in  four 
or  five  points  where  the  synchronisms  are  precisely 
marked.  These  points  are  (1)  at  the  simultaneous 
accessions  of  Jeroboam  and  Rehoboam;  (2)  at  the 
simultaneous  deaths  of  Jehoram  and  Ahaziah,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  the  simultaneous  aco»- 
sious  of  Jehu  and  Athaliah;  (3)  at  the  loth 
of  Amaziah,  which  was  the  1st  of  Jeroboam  I • 
(2  K.  xiv.  17) ; (4)  in  the  reign  of  Ahuz,  whien 
was  contemporary  with  some  part  of  Pekah  s. 1 |Z- 
according  to  the  text  of  2 K.  xvi.  1,  the  three 
first  years  of  Ahaz  with  the  three  last  of  Pofej"  • 
and  (5)  at  the  6th  of  Hezekiah,  which  was  the  9th 
] of  Hoshea.  Beginning  with  the  sub-period  which 
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commences  with  the  double  accession  of  Rehoboam 
and  Jeroboam,  and  closes  with  the  double  death  of 
Ahaziah  and  Jehoram,  we  tiud  that  the  six  reigns 
in  Judah  make  up  95  years,  and  the  eight  reigus  in 
Israel  make  up  98  years.  Here  there  is  an  excess 
of  3 years  in  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  which  may, 
however,  be  readily  accounted  for  by  the  frequent 
changes  of  dynasty  there,  and  the  probability  of 
fragments  of  years  being  reckoned  as  whole  years, 
thus  causing  the  same  year  to  be  reckoned  twice  over. 
Beginning,  again,  at  the  double  accession  of  Atlia- 
liah  and  Jehu,  we  have  in  Judah  7 + 40+ 14  first 
years  of  Amaziah  = 61,  to  correspond  with  28+17 
+ 16  = 61,  ending  with  the  last  year  of  Jehoash  in 
Israel.  Starting  again  with  the  1 5th  of  Amaziah  = 

1 Jeroboam  II.,  we  hare  15  + 52+16+3  = 86  (to 
the  3rd  year  of  Ahaz;,  to  correspond  with  41  + 1 + 
10+2+20  = 74  (to  the  close  of  Fekah’s  reigu), 
where  we  at  once  detect  a deficiency  on  the  part  of 
Israel  of  C86  — 74  = ) 12  years,  if  at  least  the  3rd  of 
Aha*  really  corresponded  with  the  20th  of  Pekah. 
And  lastly,  starting  with  the  year  following  that 
last  named,  we  have  13  last  years  of  Ahaz+7  first 
of  Hezekiah  = 20,  to  correspond  with  the  9 years  of 
Hoshea,  where  we  find  auother  deficiency  in  Israel 
of  11  years.  The  discrepance  of  12  years  first 
occurs  in  the  third  period.  We  are  told  in  2 K. 
xv.  8 that  Znehariah  began  to  reign  in  the  38th  of 
Uzziah,  and  (xiv.  23)  that  his  father  Jeroboam 
began  to  reign  in  the  15th  of  Amaziah.  Jeroboam 
must  therefore  have  reigned  52  or  53  years,  not 
41:  for  the  idea  of  an  interregnum  of  11  or  12 
years  between  Jeroboam  and  his  son  Zachariah  is 
absurd.  But  the  addition  of  these  12  years  to 
Jeroboam’s  reign  exactly  equalizes  the  period  in  the 
two  kingdoms,  which  would  thus  contain  86  years. 
As  regards  the  discrepance  of  1 1 years  in  the  last 
period,  nothing  can  in  itself  be  more  probable  than 
that  either  d urine  some  part  of  Pekah’s  lifetime, 
or  after  his  death,  a period,  not  included  in  the 
regnal  years  of  either  Pekah  or  Hoshea,  should  have 
elapsed,  whe  n there  was  either  a state  of  anarchy, 
or  the  government  was  administered  by  an  Assyr- 
ian officer.  (2.)  Turning  next  to  the  other  class 
of  difficulties  mentioned  above,  the  following  in- 
stances will  perhaps  be  thought  to  justify  the  opinion 
that  the  dntes  in  these  books  which  are  intended 
to  establish  a precise  chronology  are  the  work  of  a 
much  later  hand  or  hands  than  the  books  them- 
•olTes.  The  date  in  1 K.  vi.  1 is  one  which  is  ob- 
viously intended  for  strictly  chronological  purposes. 
If  correct,  it  would,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the 
subsequent  notes  of  time  in  the  books  of  Kings, 
supposing  them  to  be  correct  also,  give  to  a year 
the  length  of  the  time  from  the  Exodus  to  the  Ba- 
bylonian captivity,  and  establish  a perfect  connexion 
between  sacred  and  profane  history.  But  so  little 
is  this  the  case,  that  this  dntc  is  quite  irreconcileable 
with  Egyptian  history,  and  is,  as  stated  above,  by 
almost  universal  consent  rejected  by  chronologists, 
even  on  purely  Scriptural  grounds.  This  date  is 
followed  by  precise  synchronistic  definitions  of  the 
parallel  reigns  of  Israel  and  Judah,  the  effect  of 
which  would  be,  and  must  have  been  designed  to 
be,  to  supply  the  want  of  accuracy  in  stating  the 
length  of  the  reigns  without  reference  to  the  odd 
months.  But  these  synchronistic  definitions  are  in 
continual  discord  with  the  statement  of  the  length 
°f  reigns.  According  to  1 K.  xxii.  51  Ahaziah  suc- 
^eded  Ahnb  in  the  17th  year  of  Jehoshaphat.  But 
•hording  to  the  statement  of  the  length  of  Ahab’s 
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reign  in  xvi.  29,  Ahab  died  in  the  18th  of  Jeho- 
shaphat ; while  according  to  2 K.  i.  17,  Jehoram 
the  son  of  Ahaziah  succeeded  his  brother  (after  his 
2 years’  reign)  in  the  second  year  of  Jehoram  the 
son  of  Jehoshaphat,  though,  according  to  the  length 
of  the  reigns,  he  must  lwve  succeeded  in  the  1 8th 
or  19th  of  Jehoshaphat  (see  2 K.  iii.  1),  who 
reigned  in  all  25  years  (xxii.  42).  [Jehoram.] 
As  regards  Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat,  the 
statements  are  so  contradictory  that  Archbishop 
Usher  actually  makes  three  distinct  beginnings  to 
his  regnal  era.  From  the  length  of  Amaziah’s 
reign,  as  given  2 K.  xir.  2,  17,  23,  it  is  manifest 
that  Jeroboam  II.  began  to  reign  in  the  15th  year 
of  Amaziah,  and  that  Uzziah  began  to  reign  in  the 
16th  of  Jeroboam.  But  2 K.  xv.  1 places  the  com- 
mencement of  Uzziah's  reign  in  the  27th  of  Jero- 
boam, and  the  accession  of  Zachariah  = the  close  of 
Jeroboam’s  reign,  in  the  38th  of  Uzziah,  state- 
ments utterly  contradictory  and  irreconcileable. 
Other  grave  chronological  difficulties  seem  to  have 
their  source  in  the  same  erroneous  calculations  on 
the  part  of  the  Jewish  chronologist.— II.  The  pecul- 
iarities of  diction  in  the  books  of  Kings  and  other 
features  in  their  literary  history,  may  be  briefly 
disposed  of.  On  the  whole  the  peculiarities  of  dic- 
tion in  these  books  do  not  indicate  a time  after  the 
captivity,  or  towards  the  close  of  it,  but  on  the 
contrary  point  pretty  distinctly  to  the  age  of  Jere- 
miah. The  general  character  of  the  language  is, 
most  distinctly,  that  of  the  time  before  the  Baby- 
lonish captivity.  But  it  is  worth  consideration 
whether  some  traces  of  dialectic  varieties  in  Judah 
and  Israel,  and  of  an  earlier  admixture  of  Syriasms 
in  the  language  of  Israel,  may  not  be  discovered 
in  those  portions  of  these  books  which  refer  to 
the  kingdom  of  Israel.  As  regards  the  text,  it 
is  far  from  being  perfect.  Besides  the  errors  in 
numerals,  some  of  which  are  probably  to  be  traced 
to  this  source,  such  passages  os  1 K.  xv.  6 ; v.  10, 
compared  with  v.  2 ; 2 K.  xv.  30,  viii.  16,  xvii. 
34,  are  manifest  corruptions  of  transcribers.  In 
connexion  with  these  literary  peculiarities  may  be 
mentioned  also  some  remarkable  variations  in  the 
version  of  the  LXX.  These  consist  of  transpositions , 
omissions,  and  some  considerable  additions.  The 
most  important  transpositions  are  the  history  of 
Shimei’s  death,  1 K.  ii.  36-46,  which  in  the  I.XX. 
(Cod.  Vat.)  comes  after  iii.  1,  and  divers  scraps 
from  cha.  iv.,  v.,  and  ix.,  accompanied  by  one  or 
two  remarks  of  the  translators.  The  sections  1 K. 
iv.  20-25,  2-6,  26,  21,  1,  are  strung  together  and 
precede  1 K.  iii.  2-28,  but  are  many  of  them  re- 
peated again  in  their  proper  places.  The  sections 
1 K.  iii.  1,  ix.  16,  17,  are  strung  together,  and 
placed  between  iv.  34  and  v.  1.  The  section  1 K. 
vii.  1-12  is  placed  after  vii.  51.  Section  viii.  12, 
13,  is  placed  after  53.  Section  ix.  15-22  is  placed 
after  x.  22.  Section  xi.  43,  xii.  1,  2,  3,  is  much 
transposed  and  confused  in  LXX.  xi.  43,  44,  xii. 
1-3.  Section  xiv.  1-21  is  placed  in  the  midst  of 
the  long  addition  to  ch.  xii.  mentioned  below. 
Section  xxii.  42-50  is  placed  after  xvi.  28.  Chaps, 
xx.  and  xxi.  are  transposed.  Section  2 K.  iii.  1-3 
is  placed  after  2 K.  i.  18.  The  omissions  are  few. 
Section  1 K.  vi.  11-14  is  entirely  omitted,  and  37, 
38,  are  only  slightly  alluded  to  at  the  opening  of 
ch.  iii.  The  erroneous  clause  1 K.  xv.  6 is  omitted  ; 
and  so  are  the  dates  of  Asa’s  reign  in  xvi.  8 and  15  ; 
and  there  are  a few  verbal  omissions  of  no  conse- 
quence. The  chief  interest  lies  in  the  additions , of 
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which  the  principal  are  the  following.  The  sup- 
posed mention  of  a fountain  as  among  Solomon’s 
works  in  the  Temple  in  the  passage  after  1 K.  ii. 
35 ; of  a paved  causeway  on  Lebanon,  iii.  46 ; of 
Solomon  pointing  to  the  sun  at- the  dedication  of  the 
Temple,  before  he  uttered  the  prayer,  “ The  Lord 
said  he  would  dwell  in  the  thick  darkness,”  &c., 
viii.  12,  13  (after  53,  LXX.),  the  information  that 
“ Joram  his  brother”  perished  with  Tibni,  xvi.  22  ; 
an  additional  date  “ in  the  24th  year  of  Jeroboam,” 
xv.  8 ; numerous  verbal  additions,  as  xi.  29,  xvii. 
1 , &c. ; and  lastly,  the  long  passage  concerning  Je- 
roboam the  son  of  Nebat,  inserted  between  xii.  24 
and  25.  Of  the  other  additions  the  mention  of 
Tibni’s  brother  Joram  is  the  one  which  has  most  the 
semblance  of  an  historical  fact,  or  makes  the  exist- 
ence of  any  other  source  of  history  probable.  See 
too  1 K.  xx.  19,  2 K.  xv.  25.  There  remains  only 
the  long  passage  about  Jeroboam.  It  appeals  evid- 
ent that  this  account  is  only  an  apocryphal  version 
made  up  of  the  existing  materials  in  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures,  after  the  manner  of  1 Esdras,  Bel  and 
the  Dragon,  the  apocryphal  Esther,  and  the  Targums. 
Another  feature  in  the  literary  condition  of  our 
books  must  just  be  noticed,  viz.  that  the  compiler, 
in  arranging  his  materials,  and  adopting  the  very 
words  of  the  documents  used  by  him,  has  not  always 
beeu  careful  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  contradic- 
tion.—111.  As  regards  the  authorship  of  these  books, 
but  little  difficulty  presents  itself.  The  Jewish 
tradition  which  ascribes  them  to  Jeremiah,  is  borne 
out  by  the  strongest  internal  evidence,  in  addition 
to  that  of  the  language.  The  last  chapter,  espec- 
ially ns  compared  with  tire  last  chapter  of  the 
Chronicles,  bears  distinct  traces  of  having  been 
written  by  one  who  did  not  go  into  captivity,  but 
remained  in  Judea,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Temple.  This  suits  Jeremiah.  The  events  singled 
out  for  mention  in  the  concise  narrative,  are  pre- 
cisely those  of  which  he  had  personal  knowledge, 
and  in  which  he  took  special  interest.  The  writer 
in  Kings  has  nothing  more  to  tell  ns  concerning  the 
Jews  or  Chaldees  in  the  land  of  Judah,  which  ex- 
actly agrees  with  the  hypothesis  that  he  is  Jeremiah, 
who  we  know  was  carried  down  to  Egypt  with  the 
fugitives.  In  fact,  the  date  of  the  writing  and  the 
position  of  the  writer,  seem  ns  clearly  mnrkcd  by 
the  termination  of  the  narrative  at  xxv.  26,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  annexa- 
tion of  this  chapter  to  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  so 
as  to  form  Jer.  Iii.  (with  the  additional  clause  con- 
tained 28-30)  is  an  evidence  of  a very  ancient,  if 
not  a contemporary  belief,  that  Jeremiah  was  the 
author  of  it.  Going  back  to  the  xxivth  chapter, 
we  find  in  vcr.  14  an  enumeration  of  the  captives 
taken  with  Jchoiachin  identical  with  that  in  Jer. 
xxiv.  1 ; in  ver.  13,  a reference  to  the  vessels  of  the 
Temple  precisely  similar  to  that  in  Jer.  xxvii.  18- 
20,  xxviii.  3,  6.  Brief  as  the  narrative  is,  it  brings 
out  all  the  chief  points  in  the  political  events  of 
the  time  which  we  know  were  much  in  Jeremiah’s 
mind ; and  yet,  which  is  exceedingly  remarkable, 
Jeremiah  is  never  once  named  (as  he  is  in  2 Chr. 
xxxvi.  12,  21),  although  the  manner  of  the  writer 
is  frequently  to  connect  the  sufferings  of  Judah 
with  their  sins  and  their  neglect  of  the  Word  of 
God,  2 K.  xvii.  13,  scq.,  xxiv.  2,  3,  &c.  And  this 
leads  to  another  striking  coincidence  between  that 
portion  of  the  history  which  belongs  to  Jeremiah’s 
times,  and  the  writings  of  Jeremiah  himself.  De 
Wetle  sjxaks  of  the  superficial  character  of  the 


history  of  Jeremiah’s  times  as  hostile  to  the  theory 
of  Jeremiah’s  authorship.  Now,  considering  the 
nature  of  these  annals,  and  their  conciseness,  this 
criticism  seems  very  unfounded  as  regards  the  reigns 
of  Josiah,  Jehoahaz,  Jehoiachiu,  and  Zedekinh.  It 
must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  as  regards 
Jehoiakim’s  reign,  and  especially  the  latter  part  of 
it,  and  the  way  in  which  he  came  by  his  death,  the 
narrative  is  much  more  meagre  than  one  would 
have  expected  from  a contemporary  writer,  living 
on  the  spot.  But  exactly  the  same  paucity  of  in- 
formation is  found  in  those  otherwise  copious  notices 
of  contemporary  events  with  which  Jeremiah's  pro- 
phecies are  interspersed.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind 
that  the  writer  of  2 K.  was  a contemporary  writer, 
and,  if  not  Jeremiah,  must  have  had  independent 
means  of  information,  this  coincidence  will  have 
great  weight.  Going  back  to  the  reigu  of  Josiah, 
in  the  xxiii.  and  xxii.  chapters,  the  connexion  of  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem  with  Manasseh’s  trans- 
gressions, and  the  comparison  of  it  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  Samaria,  ver.  26,  27,  lead  us  back  to  xxi. 
10-13,  and  that  passage  leads  us  to  Jer.  vii.  15,  xr. 

4,  xix.  3,  4,  Sic.  The  particular  account  of  Josiah’* 
passover,  and  his  other  good  works,  the  reference  in 
ver.  24,  25  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  the  finding  of 
the  Book  by  Hilkiah  the  priest,  with  the  fuller 
account  of  that  discovery  in  ch.  xxii.,  exactly  suit 
Jeremiah,  who  began  his  prophetic  otlice  in  the 
13th  of  Josiah;  whose  xith  chap,  refers  repeatedly 
to  the  book  thus  found  ; who  showed  his  attach- 
ment to  Josiah  by  writing  a lamentation  on  his 
death  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25),  and  whose  writings  show 
how  much  he  made  use  of  the  copy  of  Deuteronomy 
so  found.  With  Josiah’s  reign  necessarily  cease  all 
strongly  marked  characters  of  Jeremiah’s  author- 
ship. For  though  the  general  unity  and  continuity 
of  plan  lead  us  to  assign  the  whole  history  in  a 
certain  sense  to  one  author,  and  enable  us  to  carry 
to  tl»e  account  of  the  whole  book  the  proofs  derived 
from  the  closing  chapters,  vet  it  must  be  home  in 
mind  tlrnt  the  authorship  of  those  parts  of  the  his- 
tory of  which  Jeremiah  was  not  an  eye-witness, 
that  is,  of  all  before  the  reign  of  Josiah,  would 
have  consisted  merely  in  selecting,  arranging,  in- 
serting the  connecting  phra>es,  and,  when  necessary, 
slightly  modernising  the  old  histories  which  had 
been  drawn  up  by  contemporary  prophets  through 
the  whole  period  of  time,  .fee  e.  g.  1 K.  xiii.  32. 
For,  as  regards  the  sources  of  information,  it  may 
truly  be  said  that  we  have  the  narrative  of  contem- 
porary writers  throughout.  It  has  already  been 
observed  [Chronici.es]  that  there  was  a regular 
series  of  state-annals  both  for  the  kingdom  of  Judah 
and  for  that  of  Israel,  which  embraced  the  whole 
time  comprehended  in  the  books  of  Kings*  or  at 
least  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Jehoiakim,  2 h. 
xxiv.  5.  These  annals  are  constantly  cited  by  name 
as  " the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon,”  1 K* 1U 
41  ; and,  after  Solomon,  “the  Book  of  the  Chro- 
nicles of  the  Kings  of  Judah,  or,  Israel,”  e.  .?•  I 
xiv.  29,  xv.  7,  xvi.  5,  14,  20;  2 K.  x.  34,  xxiv. 

5,  &c.,  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  author  of  Kings 
had  them  both  before  him,  while  he  drew  up  his 
history,  in  which  the  reigns  of  the  two  kingdoms 
are  harmonised,  and  these  annals  constantly  app«*l*® 
to.  But  in  addition  to  these  nntiounl  annals,  there 
were  also  extant,  at  the  time  that  the  Boohs  ot 
Kings  were  compiled,  separate  works  of  the  severs 
prophets  who  had  lived  in  Judah  and  Israel.  Thus 
the  acts  of  Uzziah,  written  by  Isaiah,  were  very 
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likely  identical  with  the  history  of  his  reign  in  the 
national  chronicles;  and  part  of  the  history  of  He- 
zekiah  we  know  is  identical  in  the  chronicles  and 
in  the  prophet.  The  chapter  in  Jeremiah  relating 
to  the  destruction  of  the  Temple  (lii.)  is  identical 
with  that  in  2 K.  xxiv.,  xxv.  In  later  times  we 
hare  supposed  that  a chapter  in  the  prophecies  of 
Daniel  was  used  for  the  national  chronicles,  and 
appears  ns  Kzr.  ch.  i.  These  other  works,  then,  as 
far  as  the  memory  of  them  has  been  preserved  to 
os,  were  as  follows.  For  the  time  of  David,  the 
book  of  Samuel  the  seer,  the  book  of  Nathan  the 
prophet,  and  the  book  of  Gad  the  seer  (2  Sam. 
xxi.-xxiv.  with  1 K.  i.  being  probably  extracted 
from  Nathan's  book),  which  seem  to  have  been 
collected — at  least  that  portion  of  them  relating 
to  David — into  one  work  called  44  the  Acts  of 
David  the  King,"  1 Chr.  xxix.  29.  For  the  time 
of  Solomon,  44  the  Book  of  the  Acts  of  Solomon," 

1 K.  xi.  41,  consisting  probably  of  parts  of  the 
" Hook  of  Nathan  the  prophet,  the  prophecy  of 
Ahijah  the  Shilonite,  and  the  visions  of  Iddo  the 
seer,”  2 Chr.  ix.  29.  For  the  time  of  Rehoboam, 
44  the  words  of  Shemaiah  the  prophet,  and  of  Iddo 
the  seer  concerning  genealogies,’’  2 Chr.  xii.  15. 
For  the  time  of  Abijah,  *'  the  story  of  the  prophet 
Iddo,”  2 Chr.  xiii.  22.  For  the  time  of  Jehosha- 
phat,  44  the  words  of  Jehu  the  son  of  Hanani,” 

2 Chr.  xx.  34.  For  the  time  of  Uzziah,  44  the 
writings  of  Isainh  the  prophet,"  2 Chr.  xxvi.  22. 
For  the  time  of  Hezekioh,  “ the  vision  of  Isaiah  the 
prophet,  the  son  of  Amoz,”  2 Chr.  xxxii.  32.  For 
the  time  of  Manaaseh,  a book  called  44  the  sayings 
of  the  seers."  For  the  time  of  Jeroboam  II.,  a pro- 
phecy of  “ Jonah,  the  son  of  Amittai,  the  prophet, 
of  Galh-hepher,”  is  cited,  2 K.  xiv.  25 ; and  it 
seems  likely  that  there  were  books  containing  special 
histories  of  the  acts  of  Elijah  and  Elisha,  seeing 
that  the  times  of  these  prophets  are  described  with 
such  copiousness.  Of  the  latter  Gehazi  might  well 
have  been  the  author,  to  judge  from  2 K.  viii.  4,  5, 
as  Elisha  himself  might  have  been  of  the  former. 
Possibly  too  the  prophecies  of  Azariah  the  son  of 
CKled,  in  Asa’s  reign,  2 Chr.  xv.  1,  and  of  Ilonani 
(2  Chr.  xvi.  7),  and  Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah,  in 
Ahab’s  reign  ; and  Eliezer  the  son  of  Dodavah, 
ia  Jehoshaphat’s ; and  Zecharinh  the  son  of  Je- 
hoiada,  in  Jehoash's ; and  Oded,  in  I’eknh's ; and 
Zechariah,  in  Uzziah's  reign ; of  the  prophetess 
Huldah,  in  Josiah’s,  and  others,  may  have  been 
preserved  in  writing,  some  or  all  of  them.  With 
regard  to  the  work  so  often  cited  in  the  chronicles 
as  “ the  Hook  of  the  Kings  of  Israel  and  Judah,” 
l Chr.  ix.  1 ; 2 Chr.  xvi.  11,  xxvii.  7,  xxviii.  20, 
«xii.  32,  xxxv.  27,  xxxvi.  8,  it  has  been  thought 
by  some  that  it  was  a separate  collection  containing 
tne  joint  histories  of  the  two  kingdoms ; by  others 
that  it  is  our  Books  of  Kings  which  answer  to  this 
description ; but  by  Eichhom,  that  it  is  the  same  as 
tiie  Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of  Judah  so  constantly 
cited  in  the  Hooks  of  Kings ; and  this  last  opinion 
*^ms  the  best  founded.— IV.  As  regards  the  rela- 
tion of  the  Books  of  Kings  to  those  of  Chronicles, 
it  is  manifest,  and  is  universally  admitted,  that  the 
former  is  by  far  the  older  work.  The  language, 
which  is  quite  free  from  the  Peisicisms  of  the  Chro- 
nicles  and  their  late  orthography,  and  is  not  at  all 
Owte  Aramaic  than  the  language  of  Jeremiah, 
riearly  poiuts  out  its  relative  superiority  in  regard 
to  age.  Its  subject  also,  embracing  the  kingdom  of 
Israel 113  well  as  Judah,  is  another  indication  of  its 
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composition  before  the  kingdom  of  Israel  was  for- 
gotten, and  before  the  Jewish  enmity  to  Samaria, 
which  is  apparent  in  such  passages  as  2 Chr.  xx. 
37,  xxv.,  and  in  those  chapters  of  Ezra  (i.-vi.) 
which  belong  to  Chronicles,  was  brought  to  ma- 
turity. While  the  Books  of  Chronicles  therefore 
were  written  especially  for  the  Jews  after  their 
return  from  Babylon,  the  Book  of  Kings  was 
written  for  the  whole  of  Israel,  before  their  common 
national  existence  was  hopelessly  quenched.  Auother 
comparison  of  considerable  interest  between  the  two 
histories  may  be  drawn  in  respect  to  the  main  de- 
sign, that  design  having  a marked  relation  both  to 
the  individual  station  of  the  supposed  writers,  and 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  their  country  at  the 
times  of  their  writing.  Jeremiah  was  himself  a 
prophet.  He  lived  while  the  prophetic  office  was 
in  full  vigour,  in  his  own  person,  in  Ezekiel,  and 
Daniel,  and  many  others,  both  tme  and  false.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  in  the  Books  of  Kings  great  pro- 
minence given  to  the  prophetic  office.  Ezra,  on 
the  contrary,  was  only  a priest.  In  his  days  the 
prophetic  office  had  wholly  fallen  into  abeyance. 
That  evidence  of  the  Jews  being  the  people  of  God, 
which  consisted  in  the  presence  of  prophets  among 
them,  was  no  more.  But  to  the  men  of  his  gener- 
ation, the  distinctive  mark  of  the  continuance  of 
God’s  favour  to  their  race  was  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  restoration  of  the  daily 
sacrifice  and  the  Levitical  worship,  and  the  won- 
derful and  providential  renewal  of  the  Mosaic  insti- 
tutions. Moreover,  upon  the  principle  that  the 
sacred  writers  were  influenced  by  natural  feelings 
in  their  selection  of  their  materials,  it  seems  most 
appropriate  that  while  the  prophetical  writer  in 
Kings  deals  very  fully  with  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
in  which  the  prophets  were  much  more  illustrious 
than  in  Judah,  the  Levitical  writer,  on  the  contrary, 
should  concentrate  all  his  thoughts  round  Jeru- 
salem where  alone  the  Levitical  caste  had  all  its 
powers  and  functions,  and  should  dwell  upon  all 
the  instances  preserved  in  existing  muniments  of 
the  deeds  and  even  the  minutest  ministrations  of 
the  priests  and  Levites,  as  well  as  of  their  faithful- 
ness and  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  truth.  From 
the  comparison  of  parallel  narratives  in  the  two 
books,  it  appeara  tluit  the  results  are  precisely 
what  would  naturally  arise  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  The  writer  of  Chronicles,  having  the 
books  of  Kings  before  him,  and  to  a great  extent 
making  those  books  the  basis  of  his  own,  but  also 
having  his  own  personal  views,  predilections,  and 
motives  in  writing,  writing  for  a different  age,  and 
for  people  tinder  very  different  circumstances  ; and, 
moreover,  having  before  him  the  original  authori- 
ties from  which  the  books  of  Kings  were  compiled, 
as  well  as  some  others,  naturally  rearranged  the 
older  narrative  as  suited  his  purpose,  and  his  tastes ; 
gave  in  full  passages  which  the  other  had  abridged, 
inserted  what  hnd  been  wholly  omitted,  omitted 
some  things  which  the  other  had  inserted,  including 
everything  relating  to  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  and 
showed  the  colour  of  his  own  mind,  not  only  in  the 
nature  of  the  passages  which  he  selected  from  the 
ancient  documents,  but  in  the  reflections  which  he 
frequently  adds  upon  the  events  which  he  relates, 
and  possibly  also  in  the  turn  given  to  some  of  the 
speeches  which  he  records.  But  to  say,  as  has  been 
said  or  insinuated,  that  a different  view  of  super- 
natural agency  and  Divine  interposition,  or  of  the 
Mosaic  institutions  and  the  Levitical  worship,  ia 
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given  in  the  two  books,  or  that  a less  historical 
character  belongs  to  one  than  to  the  other,  is  to  say 
what  has  not  the  least  foundation  in  fact.  Super- 
natural agency,  as  in  the  cloud  which  filled  the 
temple  of  Solomon,  1 K.  viii.  10,  11,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Lord  to  Solomon,  iii.  5,  11,  ji.  2,  scq. ; 
the  withering  of  Jeroboam’s  hand,  xiii.  3-6 ; the 
fire  from  heaven  which  consumed  Elijah’s  sacrifice, 
xviii.  38,  aud  numerous  other  incidents  in  the  lives 
of  Elijah  and  Elisha ; the  smiting  of  Sennacherib’s 
army,  2 K.  xix.  35 ; the  going  back  of  the  shadow 
on  the  dial  of  Ahaz,  xx.  11,  and  in  the  very  fre- 
quent prophecies  uttered  and  fulfilled,  is  really  more 
often  adduced  in  these  books  than  in  the  Chronicles. 
The  selection  therefore  of  one  or  two  instances  of 
miraculous  agency  which  happen  to  be  mentioned 
in  Chronicles,  and  not  in  Kings,  as  indications  of  the 
superstitious  credulous  disposition  of  the  Jews  after 
the  captivity,  can  have  no  effect  but  to  mislead. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  a selection  of  passages  in 
Chronicles  in  which  the  mention  of  Jewish  idolatry 
is  omitted.  It  conveys  a false  inference,  because 
the  truth  is  that  the  Chronicler  does  expose  the 
idolatry  of  Judah  as  severely  as  the  author  of  Kings, 
aud  traces  the  destruction  of  Judah  to  such  idolatry 
quite  as  clearly  aud  forcibly  (2  Chr.  xxxvi.  14,  scq.). 
The  author  of  Kings  again  is  quite  as  explicit  in  his 
references  to  the  law  of  Moses,  and  has  many  allu- 
sions to  the  Levitical  ritual,  though  he  does  not 
dwell  so  copiously  upon  the  details.  See  e.g.  1 K. 
ii.  3,  iii.  14,  viii.  2,  4,  9,  53,  56,  ix.  9,  20,  x.  12, 
xi.  2,  xii.  31,32  ; 2 K.  xi.  5-7, 12,xii.  5,  11,  13,  16, 
xiv.  6,xvi.  13,  !5,  xvii.  7-12,  13-15,  34-39,  xviii. 
4,  6,  xxii.  4,  5,  8,  seq.,  xxiii.  21,  &c.,  besides  the 
constant  references  to  the  Temple,  and  to  the  ille- 
gality of  highplace  worship.  So  that  remarks  on 
the  Levitical  tone  of  Chronicles,  when  made  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  notion  that  the  law  of 
Moses  was  a late  invention,  and  that  the  Levitical 
worship  was  of  post- Babylonian  growth,  are  made 
in  the  teeth  of  the  testimony  of  the  books  of  Kings, 
as  well  as  those  of  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Samuel. 
The  opinion  that  these  books  were  compiled  “ to- 
wards the  end  of  the  Babylonian  exile,”  is  doubtless 
also  adopted  in  order  to  weaken  as  much  as  possible 
the  force  of  this  testimony.— V.  The  last  point  for 
our  consideration  is  the  place  of  these  books  in  the 
Canon,  and  the  references  to  them  in  the  N.  T. 
Their  canonical  authority  having  never  been  dis- 
puted, it  is  needless  to  bring  iorward  the  testimonies 
to  their  authenticity  which  may  be  found  in  Jose- 
phus, Eusebius,  Jerome,  Augustine,  &c.  They 
are  reckoned  among  the  Prophets,  in  the  three- 
fold division  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  a position 
in  accordance  with  the  supposition  that  they  were 
compiled  by  Jeremiah,  and  contain  the  narratives 
of  the  different  prophets  in  succession.  They  are 
frequently  cited  by  our  Lord  and  by  the  Apostles. 
Thus  the  allusions  to  Solomon’s  glory  (Matt.  vi. 
29);  to  the  queen  of  Sheba’s  visit  to  Solomon 
to  hear  his  wisdom  (xii.  42)  ; to  the  Temple 
Acts  vii.  47,  48;;  to  the  great  drought  in  the 
ays  of  Elijah,  and  the  widow  of  Sarepta  (Luke 
iv.  25,  26;  ; to  the  cleansing  of  Kaaman  the 
Syrian  (ver.  27) ; to  the  charge  of  Elisha  to  Gehazi 
(2  K.  iv.  29,  comp,  with  Luke  x.  4)  ; to  the  dress 
of  Elijah  (Mark  i.  6,  comp,  with  2 K.  i.  8) ; to  the 
complaint  of  Elijah,  and  God’s  answer  to  him  (Rom. 
xi.  3,  4) ; and  to  the  raising  of  the  Shunammite's 
son  from  the  dead  (Heb.  xi.  35)  ; to  the  giving  and 
withholding  the  rain  in  answer  to  Elijah's  prayer 
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(Jam.  v.  17, 18 ; Rev.  xi.  6) ; to  Jezebel  (Rev.  ii. 
20) ; are  all  derived  from  the  Books  of  Kings,  and, 
with  the  statement  of  Elijah’s  presence  at  the  Trans- 
figuration, are  a striking  testimony  to  their  value 
for  the  purpose  of  religious  teaching,  and  to  their 
authenticitv  as  a portion  of  the  Woi5  of  God. 

Kir  is  mentioned  by  Amos  (ix.  7)  as  the  land 
from  which  the  Syrians  (Aramaeans)  were  once 
“ brought  up i.  e.  apparently,  ns  the  country 
where  they  had  dwelt  before  migrating  to  the  re- 
gion north  of  Palestine.  It  was  also  the  land  to 
which  the  captive  Syrians  of  Damascus  were  re- 
moved by  Tiglath-Pilesor  on  his  conquest  of  that 
city  (2  K.  xvi.  9;  comp.  Am.  i.  5).  Isaiah  joins 
it  with  Elam  in  a passage  where  Jerusalem  is 
threatened  with  an  attack  from  a foreign  army 
(xxii.  6).  The  common  opinion  among  recent  com- 
mentators lias  been  that  a tract  on  the  river  Kur  or 
Cyrus  is  intended.  May  not  Kir  be  a variant  for 
Kish  or  Kush  (Cush),  and  represent  the  eastern 
Ethiopia,  the  Cissia  of  Herodotus  ? 

Kir-Hara'seth,  2 K.  iii.  25. 

Kir-Ha'reah,  Is.  xvi.  11. 

Kir-Hare'seth,  Is.  xvi.  7. 

Xir-He'res,  Jer.  xl  viii.  31,  36.  This  name  and 
the  three  preceding,  all  slight  variations  of  it, 
are  all  applied  to  one  place,  probably  Kir-Moab. 
Whether  Heres  refers  to  a worship  of  the  sun 
carried  on  there  is  uncertain ; we  are  without  clue 
to  the  meaning  of  the  name. 

Kir'iah,  apparently  an  ancient  or  archaic  word, 
meaning  a city  or  town.  The  grounds  for  con- 
sidering it  a more  nncient  word  than  Ir  or  Ar  are 
— (1.)  Its  more  frequent  occurrence  in  the  names 
of  places  existing  in  the  country  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest.  These  will  be  found  below.  (2.)  Its 
rare  occurrence  as  a mere  appellative,  except  in 
poetry.  Kiriah  may  perhaps  be  compared  to  the 
word  “burg”  or  “bury,”  in  our  own  language. 
Closely  related  to  Kiriah  is  Kereth,  apparently  a 
Phoenician  form,  which  occurs  occasionally  (Job 
xxix.  7 ; Prov.  viii.  3).  This  is  familiar  to  us  in 
the  Latin  garb  of  Carthago,  and  in  the  Parthian 
and  Armenian  names  Cirta , Tigmno-Cer/a.  As  a 
proper  name  it  appeals  in  the  Bible  under  the  forms 
of  Kerioth,  Kartah,  Kartan  ; besides  those  imme- 
diately following. 

Kiriatha'im,  one  of  the  towns  of  Moab  which 
were  the  “ glory  of  the  country  nnmed  amongst 
the  denunciations  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1,  23)  and 
Ezekiel  (xxv.  9).  It  is  the  same  place  as  KtR- 
Jathaim,  in  which  form  the  name  elsewhere  occurs 
iu  the  A.  V. 

Kiriathia'rius,  1 Esd.  v.  19.  [Kirjath-J& 
akim,  and  K.  Arim.] 

Kir'ioth,  a place  in  Mo«b,  the  palaces  of  which 
were  threatened  by  Amos  with  destruction  by  fire 
(Am.  ii.  2);  unless  indeed  the  word  means  simply 
“ the  cities  ” — which  is  probably  the  case  also  in 
Jer.  xlviii.  41. 

Kir'jath,  the  last  of  the  cities  enumerated  as  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  28'. 

It  is  named  with  Gibeath,  but  without  any  copal* 
ative — “ Gibeath,  Kiijath.”  Whether  there  is  any 
connexion  between  these  two  names  or  not,  there 
seems  a strong  probability  that  Kirjath  is  identical 
with  the  better  known  place  KlRJATH-JEARiM.atid 
that  the  latter  part  of  the  name  has  been  omitted 
by  copyists  at  some  very  early  period. 

Kiijatha'im.— 1.  On  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  one 

of  tire  places  which  were  taken  possession  of  aud  i«* 
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built  by  the  Reubenites,  and  had  fresh  names  con- 
ferred on  them  (Num.  xxxii.  37,  and  see  38),  the 
first  and  last  ot  which  are  known  with  some  toler- 
able degree  of  certainty  (Josh.  xii.  19).  It  is  pos- 
sibly the  same  place  as  that  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  ancient  Shaveh-Kiriathaim,  though  this  is  mere 
conjecture.  It  existed  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah 
(xlviii.  1,  23)  and  Ezekiel  (xxv.  9 — in  these  three 
(ossoges  the  A.  V.  gives  the  name  KiRlATHAlM). 
By  Eusebius  it  appears  to  have  been  well  known. 
He  describes  it  as  a village  entirely  of  Christiana, 
10  miles  west  of  Medebn,  “ close  to  the  Baris.” 
Burckhardt  (p.  367,  July  13)  when  at  Madtba 
(Medeba)  was  told  by  his  guide  of  a place,  et-Teym , 
about  half  an  hour  (1$  mile  English,  or  barely 
2 miles  Roman)  therefrom,  which  he  suggests  was 
identical  with  Kirjathaim.  But  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  evidence  for  the  identity  of  the  two 
is  not  very  convincing.  Porter  pronounces  confid- 
ently for  Kureiyat,  under  the  southern  side  of 
Jcbcl  Attarus , as  being  identical  both  with  Kir- 
jathaim and  Kirjath-Huzoth ; but  he  adduces  no 
arguments  in  support  of  his  conclusion,  which  is 
entirely  at  variance  with  Eusebius ; while  the  name, 
or  a similar  one,  having  been  a common  one  east  of 
the  Jordan,  as  it  still  is,  Kureiyat  may  be  the 
representative  of  some  other  place.— 2.  A town  in 
N'aphtali  not  mentioned  in  the  original  lists  of  the 
possession  allotted  to  the  tribe  (see  Josh.  xix.  32- 
39),  but  inserted  in  the  list  ot  cities  given  to  the 
Gershonite  Levites,  in  1 Chr.  (ri.  76),  in  place  of 
Kartan  in  the  parallel  catalogue,  Kartan  being 
probably  only  a contraction  thereof. 

Kir'j&th-Ar'ba,  ad  early  name  of  the  city  which 
after  the  conquest  is  generally  known  as  HEBRON 
'Josh.  xiv.  15;  Judg.  i.  10).  The  identity  of 
Kirjath-Arbo  with  Hebron  is  constantly  asserted 
''Gen.  xxiii.  2,  xxrv.  27  ; Josh.  xiv.  15,  xv.  13,  54, 
xx.  7.  xxi.  11). 

Kir  jath-A'rim,  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  name 
Kitustm-jbauim,  which  occurs  only  in  Ezr.  ii.  25. 

Kir  jath-Ba’al,  an  alternative  name  of  the  place 
usually  called  Kiijath-jearim  (Josh,  xv.60,  xviii.  14), 
but  also  Baalah,  and  once  Baalk-of-Judah. 

Kir  jath-Hu  zoth,  a place  to  which  Bnlak  ac- 
companied Balaam  immediately  after  his  arrival  in 
Moab(Num.  xxii.  39),  and  which  is  nowhere  else 
mentioned.  It  appears  to  have  lain  between  the 
Arson  ( Wady  Mojeb)  and  Bamoth-BaaL  (comp, 
ver.  36  and  41),  probably  north  of  the  former.  No 
trace  of  the  name  has  been  discovered  in  later  times. 

Kirjath-Je  arim,  a city  which  played  a not  un- 
important part  in  the  history  of  the  Hebrews.  We 
first  encounter  it  as  one  of  the  four  cities  of  the 
Gibeonitea  (Josh.  ix.  17):  it  next  occurs  as  one  of 
the  landmarks  of  the  northern  boundary  of  Judah 
(iv.  9)  and  as  the  point  at  which  the  western  and 
southern  boundaries  ot’  Benjamin  coincided  (xviii. 
14,  15) ; and  in  the  two  last  passages  we  find  that 
it  bore  another,  perhaps  earlier,  name — that  of  the 
great  Canaanite  deity  Baal,  namely  Baai.aii  and 
Kirjath-Baal.  It  is  reckoned  among  the  towns 
of  Judah  (xv.  60).  It  is  included  in  the  genea- 
logies of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  50,  52)  as  founded  by, 
or  descended  from,  Shobal,  the  son  of  Caleb-ben- 
Hur.  “ Behind  Kiijath-jearim  ” the  band  of 
Banites  pitched  their  camp  before  their  expedition 
to  ilount  Ephraim  and  Laish,  leaving  their  name 
attached  to  the  spot  for  long  after  (Judg.  xviii. 
12).  [MAHANEH-DAN.]  Hitherto  beyond  the 
emly  sanctity  implied  in  its  bearing  the  name  of 
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Baal,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  Kiijath-jearim. 
It  was  no  doubt  this  reputation  for  sanctity  which 
made  the  people  of  Beth-sherresh  appeal  to  its 
inhabitants  to  relieve  them  of  the  Ark  of  Jehovah, 
which  was  bringing  such  calamities  on  their  un- 
tutored inexperience  (1  Sam.  vi.  20,  21).  In  this 
high  place  the  ark  remained  for  twenty  years  (vii. 
2).  At  the  close  of  that  time  Kirjath-jearim  lost 
its  sacred  treasure,  on  its  removal  by  David  to  the 
house  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite  (1  Chr.  xiii.  5,  6 ; 
2 Chr.  i.  4 ; 2 Sam.  vi.  2,  &c.).  It  is  very 
remarkable  and  suggestive  that  in  the  account  of 
this  transaction  the  ancient  and  heathen  name  Baal 
is  retained.  To  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  appears 
to  have  been  well  known.  They  describe  it  as  a 
village  at  the  ninth  mile  between  Jerusalem  and 
Diospolis  (Lydda).  It  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Robin- 
son to  discover  that  these  requirements  are  exactly 
fulfilled  in  the  modem  village  of  Kurict-el-Enab— 
now  usually  known  as  Abu  Gosh,  from  the  robber- 
chief  whose  head-quarters  it  was — at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  Wady  Aly,  on  the  road  from  Jaffa  to 
Jerusalem. 

Kir'jath-S&n'nah,  a name  which  occurs  once 
only  (Josh.  xv.  49),  ns  nnother,  and  probably  an 
earlier,  appellation  for  Debir.  Whence  the  name 
is  derived  we  have  do  clue,  and  its  meaning  has 
given  rise  to  a variety  of  conjectures. 

Kir’jath-Se’pher,  the  early  name  of  the  city 
Debir,  which  further  had  the  name— doubtless 
also  an  early  one — of  Kirjath-Saxnaii.  Kiijath- 
sepher  occurs  ouly  in  Josh.  xv.  15,  16 ; and  in  the 
exact  repetition  of  the  narrative,  Judg.  i.  11,  12. 
Ewald  conjectures  that  the  new  name  was  given  it 
by  the  conquerors  an  account  of  its  retired  position 
on  the  back — the  south  or  south-western  slopes— 
of  the  mountains,  possibly  at  or  about  the  modern 
el-Burj,  a few  miles  W.  of  cd-Dhoheriyeh. 

Kir  of  Moab,  one  of  the  two  chief  strongholds 
of  Moab,  the  other  being  Ar  of  Moab.  The  name 
occurs  only  in  Is.  xv.  1 , though  the  place  is  prob- 
ably referred  to  under  the  names  of  Kir-heres, 
Kik-haraseth,  &c.  The  clue  to  its  identification 
is  given  us  by  the  Targum  on  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah, 
which  for  the  above  names  has  C racca,  C rac , 
almost  identical  with  the  nnme  Kcmk,  bv  which 
the  site  of  an  important  city  in  a high  and  very 
strong  position  at  the  S.E,  of  the  Dead  Sea  is* 
known  at  this  day.  It  lies  about  6 miles  S.  of 
the  modem  Babba,  and  some  10  miles  from  the 
Dead  Sea,  upon  the  plateau  of  highlands  which 
forms  this  part  of  the  country,  not  far  from  the 
western  edge  of  the  plateau.  Its  situation  is  truly 
remarkable.  It  is  built  upon  the  top  of  a sleep 
hill,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a deep  and  narrow 
valley,  which  again  is  completely  inclosed  by  moun- 
tains rising  higher  thnn  the  town,  and  overlooking 
it  on  all  sides.  The  elevation  of  the  town  can 
hardly  be  less  than  3000  feet  above  the  sea. 

1,  The  father  of  Saul : a Benjamite  of 
the  family  of  Matri,  according  to  1 Sam.  x.  21, 
though  descended  from  Bee  her  according  to  1 Chr. 
vii.  8,  compared  with  1 Sam.  ix.  1.— 2.  Son  of 
Jehiel,  and  uncle  to  the  preceding  (1  Chr.  ix.  36). 
—3.  A Benjamite,  great  grandfather  of  Mordecai 
(Esth.  ii.  5).— 4.  A Metarite,  of  the  house  of 
Mahli,  of  the  tribe  of  I.evi.  His  sons  married 
the  daughters  of  his  brother  Eleazar  (1  Chr.  xxiii. 
21,  22,  xxiv.  28,  29),  apparently  about  the  time  of 
King  Saul,  or  early  in  the  reign  of  David,  since 
Jedutbun  the  singer  was  the  son  of  Kish  (1  Chr 
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ri.  44,  A.  V.,  compared  with  2 Chr.  xxix.  12). 
In  the  last  cited  place,  “ Kish  the  son  of  Abdi,"  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah,  must  denote  the  Levitical 
hou.se  or  division,  under  its  chief,  rather  than  an 
individual. 

Kuh'i,  a Merarite,  and  father  or  ancestor  of 
Ethan  the  minstrel  ( 1 Chr.  vi.  44). 

Kiah'ion,  one  of  the  towns  on  the  boundary  of 
the  tribe  of  Issachar  (Josh.  xix.  20),  which  with 
its  suburbs  was  allotted  to  the  Gerehonite  Levites 
(xxi.  28  ; A.  V.  Kishon).  Ho  trace  of  the  situa- 
tion of  Kishion  exists. 

Kishon  = KiBh’ion  (Josh.  xxi.  28). 

Kishon,  the  River,  a tonent  or  winter  stream 
of  central  Palestine,  the  scene  of  two  of  the 
grandest  achievements  of  Israelite  history — the 
defeat  of  Siscra,  and  the  destruction  of  the  pro- 
phets of  Baal  by  Elijah.  The  Nafvr  Mukutta,  the 
modern  representative  of  the  Kishon,  is  the  drain 
by  which  the  waters  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  and 
of  the  mountains  which  enclose  that  plain,  namely, 
Carmel  and  the  Samaria  range  on  the  south,  the 
mountains  of  Galilee  on  the  north,  and  Gilboa, 
“ Little  Hermon  **  (so  called),  and  Tabor  on  the 
east,  find  their  way  to  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
course  is  in  a direction  nearly  due  N.W.  It  has 
two  principal  feeders  : the  first  from  Deburieh 
(Daberath),  on  Mount  Tabor,  the  N.E.  angle  of 
the  plain;  and  secondly,  from  Jclb&n  (Gil boa)  and 
Jenin  (Engannim)  on  the  S.E.  It  is  also  fed  by 
the  copious  spring  of  Lejjnn.  But  like  most  of 
the  so-called  “rivers”  of  Palestine,  the  perennial 
stream  forms  but  a small  part  of  the  Kishon. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  its  upper 
portion  is  dry,  and  the  stream  confined  to  a few 
miles  next  the  sea.  The  sources  of  this  perennial 
portion  proceed  from  the  roots  of  Carmel — the 
“ vast  fountains  called  Sa'adtych,  about  three  miles 
east  of  Chaifa  ” and  those,  apparently  still  more 
copious,  descrilied  by  Shaw,  as  bursting  forth  from 
beneath  the  extern  brow  of  Carmel,  and  dis- 
charging of  themselves  “ a river  half  as  big  as  the 
Isis,”  It  enters  the  sea  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  bay  of  Akka,  about  two  miles  east  of  Chaifa 
“ in  a deep  tortuous  bed  between  banks  of  lonmv 
•oil  some  15  feet  high,  and  15  to  20  yards  apart  ” 
(Porter,  Handbook,  383, 4 ).  The  part  of  the  Kishon 
at  which  the  prophets  of  Baal  were  slaughtered  by 
Elijah  was  doubtless  close  below  the  spot  on  Carmel 
where  the  sacrifice  had  taken  place.  This  spot  is 
now  fixed  with  all  but  certainty,  as  at  the  extreme 
east  end  of  the  mountain,  to  which  the  name  is  still 
attached  of  El-Mahrakah,  “ the  burning.”  Of  the 
identity  of  the  Kishon  with  the  present  Nahr 
Mukutta  there  can  be  no  question. 

Kison,  an  inaccurate  mode  of  representing  the 
name  elsewhere  correctly  given  iu  the  A.  V. 
Kishon'  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9 only). 

Kiss.  Kissing  the  lips  by  way  of  affectionate 
salutation  was  customary  amongst  near  relatives  of 
both  sexes,  both  in  Patriarchal  and  in  later  times 
(Gen.  xxix.  11  ; Cant.  viii.  1).  Between  indivi- 
duals of  the  same  sex,  and  in  a limited  degree 
between  those  of  different  sexes,  the  kiss  on  the 
cheek  as  a mark  of  respect  or  an  act  of  salutation 
has  at  all  times  been  customary  in  the  East,  and 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  extinct  even  in  Europe, 
lu  the  Christian  Church  the  kiss  of  charity  was 
practised  not  only  as  a friendly  salutation,  but  as 
an  act  symbolical  of  love  and  Christian  brother- 
hood (Rom.  xvi.  16;  1 Cor.  xvi.  20 ; 2 Cor.  xiii. 
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12;  1 Thess.  v.  26 ; 1 Pet.  v.  1 4).  It  was  em- 
bodied in  the  earlier  Christian  office*,  and  has  beer 
continued  in  some  of  those  now  in  use.  Among 
the  Arabs  the  women  and  children  kiss  the  beard* 
of  their  husbands  or  fathers.  The  superior  returns 
the  salute  by  a kiss  on  the  forehead.  In  Egypt  an 
inferior  kisses  the  hand  of  a superior,  generally  on 
the  back,  but  sometimes,  as  a special  favour,  on 
the  palm  also.  To  testify  abject  submission,  and 
in  asking  favours,  the  feet  are  often  kissed  instead 
of  the  hand.  The  written  decrees  of  a sovereign 
are  kissed  in  token  of  respect ; even  the  ground  is 
sometimes  kissed  by  Orientals  in  the  fulness  of 
their  submission  (Gen.  xli.  40;  1 Sam.  xxiv.  8; 
Ps.  Ixxii.  9;  &c.).  Kissing  is  spoken  of  in  Script- 
ure as  a mark  of  respect  or  adoration  to  idols 
(IK.  xix.  18  ; Hos.  xiiu  2). 

Kite.  The  Hebrew  word  thus  rendered  occurs 
in  three  passages,  Lev.  xi.  14,  Deut.  xiv.  13.  and 
Job  xxviii.  7 : in  the  two  former  it  Is  translated 
“ kite  ” in  the  A.  V.,  in  the  latter  **  vulture.”  It 
is  enumerated  among  the  twenty  names  of  bird* 
mentioned  in  Deut.  xiv.  (belonging  for  the  most 
part  to  the  order  Raptor e*) , which  were  considered 
unclean  by  the  Mosaic  Law,  and  forbidden  to  be 
uned  as  food  by  the  Israelites.  The  allusion  in  Job 
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alone  affords  a clue  to  its  identification.  The  deep 
mines  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountains  from  which 
the  labour  of  man  extracts  the  treasures  of  th« 
earth  are  there  described  as  “ a track  which  the 
bird  of  prey  hath  not  known,  nor  hath  the  eve  of 
the  ayyah  looked  upon  it.”  Among  all  birds  or 
prey,  which  are  proverbially  clearsighted,  the  ayyah 
is  thus  distinguished  as  possessed  of  peculiar  keen- 
ness of  vision,  and  by  this  attribute  alone  « 
marked.  Translators  have  been  singularly  at 
variance  with  regal’d  to  this  bird.  Robertson 
( Clovis  Pentatenchi)  derives  ayyah  from  an  ob- 
solete root,  which  he  connects  with  an  Arabic 
word,  the  primary  meaning  of  which,  accords?  to 
Schultens,  is  u to  turn.”  If  this  derivation  be  tl,e 
true  one,  it  is  not  improbable  that  **  kite  ” is  *"e 
correct  rendering.  The  habit  which  birds  of 
genus  have  of  “ sailing  in  circles,  with  the  rudder* 
like  tail  by  its  inclination  governing  the  curve,  as 
Yarrell  says,  accords  with  the  Arabic  derivation. 
It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  the  gnnuu  s 
for  identifying  the  ayyah  with  any  in  iivi'ian. 
species  are  too  slight  to  enable  us  to  regard  wit 
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amfidenee  a nv  conclusions  which  may  be  based 
upon  them  ; and  from  the  expression  which  follows 
h)  Lev.  and  Dent,,  “ after  its  kind,**  it  is  evident 
that  the  term  is  generic. 

Kith  liah,  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in  the 
Shefebb  or  lowland  (Josh.  xv.  40). 

Kitrcm,  one  of  the  towns  from  which  Zebulun 
did  not  expel  the  Canaanites  (Judg.  i.  30).  In 
the  Talmud  it  is  identified  with  “ Zippori,”  i.  e. 
Sepphoris,  now  Seffurieh. 

Kit  tim.  Twice  written  in  the  A.  V.  for  Curr- 
TlM  (Gen.  x.  4 ; 1 Chr.  i.  7). 

Kneading-trough*.  [Bread.] 

Knife.  1.  The  knives  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of 
other  nations  in  early  times,  were  probably  only 
of  hard  stone,  and  the  use  of  the  flint  or  stone  knife 
was  sometimes  retained  for  sacred  purposes  after 
the  introduction  of  iron  and  steel.  Herodotus  (ii. 
86)  mentions  knives  both  of  iron  and  of  stone  in 
different  stages  of  the  same  process  of  embalming. 
The  same  may  perhaps  be  said  to  some  extent  of 
the  Hebrews.  2.  In  their  meals  the  Jews,  like 
other  Orientals,  made  little  use  of  knives,  but  they 
were  required  both  for  slaughtering  animals  either 
for  food  or  sacrifice,  as  well  as  cutting  op  the 
carcase  (Lev,  vii.  33,  34,  viii.  15,  20,  25,  ix.  13  ; 
Nura.  xviii.  18 ; 1 Sam.  ix.  24,  &c.).  3.  Smaller 
knives  were  in  use  for  paring  fruit  (Joseph.)  and 
for  sharpening  pens  (Jer.  xxxvi.  23).  4.  Ths 
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3.  Egyptian  Katie  reprrMnteU  La  Hlenj^lyi-Mc*. 


razor  was  often  used  for  Nazaritic  purposes,  for 
wnich  a special  chamber  was  reserved  iu  the  Tem- 
ple (Num.  vi.  5,  9,  19;  Ex.  v.  1;  &c.).  5.  The 
pruning-hooks  of  Is.  xviii.  5 were  probably  curved 
Knives.  6.  The  lancets  of  the  priests  of  Baal  were 
doubtless  piointed  knives  (1  K.  xviii.  28). 

Knop.  A word  employed  in  the  A.  V.  to  trans- 
late two  terms,  of  the  real  meaning  of  which  all 
that  we  can  say  with  certainty  is  that  they  refer 
to  some  architectural  or  ornamental  object,  and 
that  they  have  nothing  in  common.  1.  Caphtor, 
This  occurs  in  the  description  of  the  candlestick  of 
the  sacred  tent  in  Ex.  xxv.  31-36,  and  xxxvii. 
17-22,  the  two  passages  being  identical.  In  an- 
other part  of  the  work  tliey  appear  to  form  a boss, 
from  which  the  branches  are  to  spring  out  from 
the  main  stem.  2.  The  second  term,  Pekdim,  is 
found  only  in  1 K.  vi.  18  and  vii.  24.  The  woid 
no  doubt  signifies  some  globular  thing  resembling  a 
uaail  gourd*  or  an  egg,  though  as  to  the  character 
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of  the  ornament  we  are  quite  in  the  dark.  The 
following  woodcut  of  a portion  of  a richly  orna- 
mented door-step  or  slab  from  Kouyunjik,  probably 
represents  something  approximating  to  the  “ knop 
and  the  flower  ” of  Solomon’s  Temple. 


Bordet  of  * SUb  from  KooywoJUc  (Kergu*»oo'»  Architecture.) 


Ko’a  is  a word  which  occurs  only  in  Kz.  xxiii. 
23.  It  may  pterhaps  designate  a place  otherwise 
unknown,  which  we  must  suppose  to  have  been  a 
city  or  district  of  Babylonia.  Ur  It  may  be  a com- 
mon noun,  signifying  “ prince”  or  “nobleman.” 
as  the  Vulgate  takes  it,  and  some  of  the  Jewish  in- 
terpreters. 

KoTutth,  second  of  the  three  sons  of  Levi,  from 
whom  the  three  principal  divisions  of  the  Levites 
derived  their  origin  and  their  name  (Gen.  xlvi.  1 1 ; 
Exod.  vi.  16,  18 ; Nura.  iii.  17 ; 2 Chr.  xxxiv. 
12,  &c.).  Kohath  was  the  father  of  Amram,  and 
he  of  Moses  and  Aaron.  From  him,  therefore, 
were  descended  all  the  priests ; and  hence  those  of 
the  Kohathites  who  were  not  priests  were  of  the 
highest  rank  of  the  Levites,  though  not  the  sons  of 
Levi’s  first-born.  In  the  journeyings  of  the  Taber- 
nacle the  sons  of  Kohath  had  charge  of  the  most 
holy  portion  of  the  vessels.  (Num.  iv.)  These 
were  all  previously  covered  by  the  priests,  the  sons 
of  Aaron.  It  appears  from  Ex.  vi.  1 8 — 22,  com- 
pared with  1 Chr.  xxiii.  12,  xxvi.  23-32,  that  there 
were  four  families  of  sons  of  Kohath — Amramites, 
Izharites,  Hebronites,  and  Uzzielites.  The  verses 
already  cited  from  1 Chr.  xxvi.;  Num.  iii.  19,  27 ; 
1 Chr.  xxiii.  12,  disclose  the  wealth  and  promin- 
ence of  the  Kohathites,  and  the  important  offices 
filled  by  them  as  keepers  of  the  dedicated  treasures, 
as  judges,  officers,  and  rulers,  both  secular  and 
sacred.  In  2 Chr.  xx.  19,  they  appienr  as  singers, 
with  the  Korhites.  The  number  of  the  soils  of 
Kohath  between  the  ages  of  30  and  50,  at  the  first 
census  in  the  wilderness,  was  2750,  and  the  whole 
number  of  males  from  a month  old  was  8600 
(Num.  iii.  28,  iv.  36).  Their  place  in  marching 
and  encampment  was  south  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Num.  iii.  29),  which  was  also  the  situation  of  the 
Reubenites.  Of  the  personal  history  of  Kohath  we 
know  nothing,  except  that  he  came  down  to  Egypt 
with  Levi  and  Jacob  (Gen.  xlvi.  1 1 ),  that  his  sister 
was  Jochebed  (Ex.  vi.  20),  and  that  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  133  years  ^Ex.  vi.  18). 

Kolai'ah.  1.  A Benjamite  whose  descendants 
settled  in  Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity (Neh.  xi.  7).— 2.  The  father  of  Ahab  the 
false  prophet,  who  was  burnt  by  the  king  of 
Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  21). 

Ko'rah.  J.  Third  son  of  Esau  by  Aholibamah 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  5,  14,  18 ; 1 Chr.  i.  35).  He  was 
bora  in  Canaan  before  Esau  migrated  to  Mount 
Seir  (xxxvi.  5-9),  and  was  one  of  the  “dukes  ** ot 
Edom.— 2.  Another  Edomitish  duke  of  this  name, 
sprung  from  Eliphaz,  Esau’s  son  by  Adah  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  1 6).— 3.  One  of  the  “ sons  of  Hebron  ” in 
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1 Chr.  ii.  43.-4,  Son  of  Izbar,  the  son  of  Kobath, 
the  son  of  Levi.  He  was  lender  of  the  famous 
rebellion  against  his  cousins  Moses  and  Aaron  in 
the  wilderness,  for  which  he  paid  the  penalty  of 
perishing  with  his  followers  by  an  earthquake  and 
flames  of  tire  (Num.  xvi.  xxvi.  9-11).  The  par- 
ticular grievance  which  rankled  in  the  mind  of 
lvorah  and  his  company  was  their  exclusion  from 
the  office  of  the  priesthood,  and  their  being  con- 
fined— those  among  them  who  were  Levites— to 
the  inferior  sendee  of  the  tabernacle.  The  appoint- 
ment of  Elizaphan  to  he  chief  of  the  Kohathites 
(Num.  iii.  30)  may  have  further  inflamed  his  jea- 
lousy. Korah’s  position  as  leader  in  this  rebellion 
was  evidently  the  result  of  his  personal  character, 
which  was  that  of  a bold,  haughty,  and  ambitious 
mau.  From  some  cause  which  does  not  clearly 
appear,  the  children  of  Korah  were  not  involved  in 
the  destruction  of  their  father  (Num.  xxvi.  11). 
Perhaps  the  fissure  of  the  ground  which  swallowed 
up  the  tents  of  Dathan  and  A biram  did  not  extend 
beyond  those  of  the  Keubenites.  From  ver.  27  it 
seems  clear  that  Korah  himself  was  not  with 
Dathan  and  Abiram  at  the  moment.  He  himself 
was  doubtless  with  the  250  men  who  bare  censers 
nearer  the  tabernacle  (ver.  19),  and  perished  with 
them  by  the  “ fire  from  Jehovah  ” which  accom- 
panied the  earthquake.  In  the  N.T.  (Jude  11) 
Korah  is  coupled  with  Cain  and  Balaam. 

Kor'ahite  (I  Chr.  ix.  19,  31),  Korliite,  or 
Kor’athite,  that  portion  of  the  Kohathites  who 
were  descended  from  Korah,  and  are  frequently 
styled  by  the  synonymous  phrase  Sons  of  Korah. 
The  offices  filled  by  the  sons  of  Korah,  as  far  as  we 
are  informed,  are  the  following.  They  were  an 
important  branch  of  the  singers  in  the  Kohathite 
division,  Heman  himself  being  a Korahite  (1  Chr. 
vi.  33),  and  tire  Kora  bites  being  among  those  who, 
in  Jehoshaphat’s  reign,  M stood  up  to  praise  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel  with  a loud  voice  on  high" 
(2  Chr.  xx.  19).  Hence  we  find  eleven  Psalms  (or 
twelve,  if  Ps.  43  is  included  under  the  same  title  as 
Ps.  42)  dedicated  or  assigned  to  tire  sons  of  Korah, 
viz.  Ps.  42, 44-49, 84,  85,  87,  88.  Others,  again,  of 
the  sons  of  Korah  were  “ porters,”  i.e.  doorkeepers, 
in  the  temple,  an  office  of  considerable  dignity. 

Xor'athites,  the,  Num.  xxvi.  58.  [Korahite.] 

XorTiites,  the,  Ex.  vi.  24,  xxvi.  1 ; 1 Chr.  xii. 
6;  2 Chr.  xx.  19.  [Korahite.] 

Xo  re.  1.  A Korahite,  ancestor  of  Shallum 
and  Mcshelemiah,  chief  porters  in  the  reign  of 
David  (1  Chr.  ix.  19,  xxvi.  1).— 2.  Son  of  Imnah, 
a Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  14). 
—3.  In  the  A.  V.  of  1 Chr.  xxvi.  19,  “ the  sons 
of  Koke  ” (following  the  Vulg.  Core),  should  pro- 
perly be  “ the  sons  of  the  Korhite.” 

Eoz  (Err.  ii.  61;  Neh.  iii.  4,  21)  = Accoz  = 
Coz  = Hakkoz. 

Kushai’ah.  The  same  as  Kish  or  Kishi,  the 
father  of  Ethan  the  Merarite  (1  Chr.  xv.  17). 
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La’adah,  the  son  of  Shelah,  and  grandson  of 
Judah  ( 1 Chr.  iv.  21). 

La'adail.  1.  An  Ephrnimite,  ancestor  of  Joshua 
the  son  of  Nun  (1  Chr.  vii.  26).— 2.  The  son  of 
Gershom,  elsewhere  called  Libxi  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  7, 
8,  9 ; xxvi.  21). 
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Lallan,  son  of  Bethuel,  brother  of  Rebekah, 
and  father  of  Leah  and  Rachel.  The  elder  branch 
of  the  family  remained  at  Harnn  when  Abraham 
removed  to  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  it  is  there  that 
wc  first  meet  with  Laban,  as  taking  the  leading 
part  in  the  betrothal  of  his  sister  Kebekah  to  her 
cousin  Isaac  (Gen.  xxiv.  10,  29-60,  xxvii.  43, 
xxix.  4).  The  next  time  Laban  appears  in  the 
sacred  narrative  it  is  as  the  host  of  his  nephew 
Jacob  at  Haran  (Gen.  xxix.  13,  14),  The  sub- 
sequent transactions  by  which  he  secured  the 
valuable  services  of  his  nephew  for  fourteen  vears 
in  return  for  his  two  daughters,  and  for  six  years 
as  the  price  of  his  cattle,  together  with  the  dis- 
graceful artifice  by  which  he  palmed  off  his  elder 
and  less  attractive  daughter  on  the  unsuspecting 
Jacob,  are  familiar  to  all  (Gen.  xxix.  xxx).  Laban 
was  absent  shearing  his  sheep,  when  Jacob,  having 
gathered  together  all  his  possessions,  started  with 
his  wives  and  children  for  his  native  land ; and 
it  was  not  till  the  third  day  that  he  heard  of  their 
stealthy  departure.  In  hot  haste  he  sets  off  ia 
pursuit.  Jacob  and  his  family  had  crossed  the 
Euphrates,  and  were  already  some  days’  march  in 
advance  of  their  pursuers ; but  so  large  a caravan, 
encumbered  with  women  and  children,  and  cattle, 
would  travel  but  slowly  (comp.  Gen.  xxxiii.  13), 
and  Laban  and  his  kinsmen  came  up  with  th? 
retreating  party  on  the  east  side  of  the  Jordan, 
among  the  mountains  of  Gilead.  After  some 
sharp  mutual  recrimination,  and  an  unsuccessful 
search  for  the  teraphim,  which  liachel,  with  the 
cunning  which  characterized  the  whole  family, 
knew  well  how  to  hide,  a covenant  of  peace  va> 
entered  into  between  the  two  parties,  and  a cairn 
raised  about  a pillar-stone  set  up  by  Jacob,  both  as 
a memorial  of  the  covenant,  and  a boundary  which 
the  contracting  parties  pledged  themselves  not  to 
pass  with  hostile  intentions.  After  this,  in  the 
simple  and  beautiful  words  of  Scripture,  “ Laban 
rose  up  and  kissed  his  sons  and  his  daughters,  and 
blessed  them,  and  departed,  and  returned  to  hii 
place  ; ” and  he  thenceforward  disappears  from  the 
Biblical  narrative. 

Laban,  one  of  the  landmarks  named  in  the 
obscure  and  disputed  passage,  Deut.  i.  1.  The 
meution  of  Hazcroth  has  perhaps  led  to  the  only 
conjecture  regarding  Laban  of  which  the  writer  is 
aware,  namely,  that  it  is  identical  with  Libnah 
(Num.  xxxiii.  20).  The  Syriac  Peshito  under- 
stands the  name  as  Lebanon. 

Lab  ana,  1 Esd.  v.  29.  [Lebawa.] 

Lacedemo'nians,  the  inhabitants  of  Sparta  or 
Lacedaemon,  with  whom  the  Jews  claimed  kindred 
(1  Macc.  xii.  2,  5,  6,  20,  21 ; xiv.  20,  23;  xv. 
23 : 2 Macc.  v.  9). 

Lachish,  a city  of  the  Amorites,  the  king  of 
which  joined  with  four  others,  at  the  invitation  of 
Adonizedck  king  of  Jerusalem,  to  chastise  the 
Gibeonites  for  their  league  with  Israel  (Josh.  x. 

3,  5).  They  were  routed  by  Joshua  at  Beth- 
horon,  and  the  king  of  Lachish  fell  a victim  with 
the  others  under  the  trees  at  Makkedah  (ver.  26). 
The  destruction  of  the  town  seems  to  have  shortly 
followed  the  death  of  the  king:  it  was  attacked  in 
its  turn,  immediately  after  the  fall  of  Libnah,  and 
notwithstanding  an  effort  to  relieve  it  by  Horaiu 
king  of  Gezer,  was  taken,  and  every  soul  put  to 
the  sword  (ver.  31-33).  In  the  special  statement 
that  the  attack  lasted  two  days,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  other  cities  which  were  taken  in  one 
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(see  ver.  35),  we  gain  our  first  glimpse  of  that 
strength  of  position  for  which  Lachish  was  after- 
wards remaikable.  It  should  not  be  overlooked 
that,  though  included  in  the  lowland  district  (Josh. 
iv.  39  , Lachish  was  a town  of  the  Amorites,  who 
appear  to  have  been  essentially  mountaineers.  Its 
proximity  to  Libnah  is  implied  many  centuries 
later  (2  K.  xix.  8).  Lachish  was  one  of  the  cities 
fortified  and  garrisoned  by  Rehoboam  after  the  re- 
volt of  the  northern  kingdom  (2  Chr.  xi.  9).  It 
was  chosen  as  a refuge  by  Amnziah  from  the  con- 
spiiators  who  threatened  him  in  Jerusalem,  and  to 
whom  he  at  lost  fell  a victim  at  Lachish  (2  K.  xiv. 
19  ; 2 Chr.  xxv.  27).  Later  still,  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah,  it  was  one  of  the  cities  taken  by  Sen- 
nacherib when  on  his  way  from  Phoenicia  to  Egypt. 
This  siege  is  considered  by  Lnyard  and  Hincks  to  be 
depicted  on  the  slabs  found  by  the  former  in  one  of 
the  chambers  of  the  palace  at  Kouyunjik.  Another 


slab  seems  to  show  the  ground-plan  of  the  same 
city  after  its  occupation  by  the  conquerors — the 
Assyrian  tents  pitched  within  the  walls,  and  the 
foreign  worship  going  on.  But  though  the  Assy- 
rinn  records  thus  appear  to  assert  the  capture  of 
Lachish,  no  statement  is  to  be  found  either  in  the 
Bible  or  Josephus  that  it  was  taken.  After  the 
return  from  captivity,  Lachish  with  its  surround- 
ing “fields"  was  re-occupied  by  the  Jews  (Neh. 
xi.  30).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  in  the  Onomas- 
ticon,  Lachish  is  mentioned  ns  “ 7 miles  from 
Eleutheropolis,  towards  Daroma,”  t.  e.  towards  the 
south.  No  trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  fouud 
in  any  position  at  all  corresponding  to  this.  A 
site  called  Um-Ldkis,  is  found  between  Gaza  and 
Jleit-Jibrin,  at  the  distance  of  11  miles  (14  Homan 
miles),  and  in  a direction  not  S.,  but  about  W.S.W. 
from  the  latter,  but  its  remains  are  not  those  of  a 
fortified  city  able  to  brave  on  Assyrian  army. 


PUt  of  Laelilth  (?)  after  Its  eaptnra.  From  LajnrJ*  Monument*  of  Nlnereh,  inJ  boric*,  plalo  *4. 


Lacu'nus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Addi,  who  returned 
with  Ezra,  and  had  married  a foreign  wife  (l  Esd. 
ix.  31). 

Ladan,  1 Esd.  v.  37.  [Delaiah,  2.] 

Ladder  of  Tyrua,  the,  one  of  the  extremities 
(the  northern)  of  the  district  over  which  Simon 
Maceabaeus  was  made  captaiu  by  Antiochus  VI.  (or 
Theos)  (1  Macc.  xi.  59).  The  Ladder  of  Tyre,  or 
of  the  Tyiians,  was  the  local  nnme  for  a high 
mountain,'  the  highest  in  that  neighbourhood,  a 
hundred  stadia  north  of  I’tolemais,  the  modem 
Akka  or  Acre.  The  position  of  the  lids-en- 
Jiukfiurah  agrees  very  nearly  with  this,  as  it  lies 
10  miles  from  Akka,  and  is  characterized  by  tra- 
vellers from  Parchi  downwards  as  very  high  and 
steep. 

La’el,  the  father  of  Eliasaph  (Num.  lii.  24). 

LaTiad,  son  of  Jahath,  one  of  the  descendants  of 
Ji“Uh  (1  Chr.  iv.  2). 

Laha’i-Bo’i,  the  Well.  In  this  form  is  given 
»n  the  A.  V.  of  Gen.  xxiv.  62,  and  xxv.  11,  the 
same  of  the  famous  well  of  Hagar’s  relief,  in  the 

Cos.  D.  B. 


oasis  of  verdure  round  which  Isaac  afterwards  re- 
sided. 

Lah  mam,  a town  in  the  lowland  district  ot 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  40).  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Onomasticon,  nor  does  it  appear  that  any  traveller 
has  sought  for  or  discovered  its  site. 

Lah 'mi,  the  brother  of  Goliath  the  Gittite,  slam 
by  Elhanan  the  son  of  Jair,  or  Jaor  (1  Chr.  xx.  5). 

* La'ish,  the  city  which  was  taken  by  the  Danites, 
and  under  its  new  name  of  Dan  became  famous  as 
the  northern  limit  of  the  nation,  and  as  the  de- 
pository first  of  the  graven  image  of  Micah  (Judg. 
rviii.  7,  14,  27,  29),  and  subsequently  of  one  of 
the  calves  of  Jeroboam.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  situation  of  the  place  was  at  or  very 
near  that  of  the  modem  Danias.  In  the  A.  V. 
I.aish  is  again  mentioned  in  the  graphic  account  by 
Isaiah  of  Sennacherib’s  march  on  Jerusalem  (Is.  x. 
30).  On  the  whole  it  seems  more  consonant  with 
the  tenor  of  the  whole  passage  to  take  it  as  the 
name  of  a small  village,  Laishah,  lying  between 
Gallim  and  Anathoth,  and  of  which  hitherto  no 
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traces  have  been  found.  In  1 Macc.  ix.  5 a village 
named  Alasa  (A.  V.  Eleasa)  is  mentioned  as  the 
scene  of  the  battle  in  which  Judos  was  killed.  In 
the  Vulgate  it  is  given  as  Laisa.  The  two  names 
may  possibly  indicate  one  and  the  same  place,  and 
that  the  Laishah  of  Isaiah. 

La'ish,  father  of  Phaltiel,  to  whom  Saul  had 
given  Michal,  David’s  wife  (I  Sam.  xxv.  44; 
2 Sam.  iii.  15). 

Lakes.  [Palestine.] 

LaTtum,  properly  Laklrum,  one  of  the  places 
which  formed  the  laudmaiks  of  the  boundary  of 
Kaphtali  (Josh.  xix.  32).  Lakkum  is  but  casually 
named  in  the  Onornasticon,  and  no  one  since  has 
discovered  its  situation. 

Lamb.  1.  Immar,  is  the  Chaldee  equivalent 
of  the  Hebrew  cebes.  See  below,  No.  3 (Kzr.  vi. 
9,  17;  vii.  17).  2.  Tilth  (1  Sam.  vii.  9;  Is. 
lxv.  25),  a young  sucking  lamb ; originally  the 
young  of  any  animal.  3.  Cebes,  cescb,  and  the 
feminines  cibsah,  or  cabsah , and  ctsbdh,  respec- 
tively denote  a male  and  female  lamb  from  the 
first  to  the  third  year.  The  former  perhaps  more 
nearly  coincide  with  the  provincial  term  hog  or 
hogget,  which  js  applied  to  a young  ram  before  he 
is  shorn.  Young  rams  of  this  age  formed  an  im- 
portant part  of  almost  every  sacrifice.  4.  Car,  a 
fat  ram,  or  more  probably  “ wether,”  as  the  word 
is  generally  employed  in  opposition  to  ayil,  which 
strictly  denotes  a “ram”  (Deut.  xxxii.  14;  2 K. 
iii.  4 ; is.  xxxiv.  6).  The  Tyrians  obtained  their 
supply  from  Arabia  and  Kedar  (Ez.  xxvii.  21), 
and  the  pastures  of  Bashan  were  famous  as  grazing 
grounds  (Ez.  xxxix.  18).  5.  Tain,  rendered 

“lamb”  in  Ex.  xii.  21,  is  properly  a collective 
term  denoting  a “ flock  ” of  small  cattle,  sheep  and 
goats,  in  distinction  from  herds  of  the  larger 
animals  (Eccl.  ii.  7;  Ez.  xlv.  15).  In  opposition 
to  this  collective  term  the  word  6.  Seh  is  applied 
to  denote  the  individuals  of  a flock,  whether  sheep 
or  goats  (Gen.  xxii.  7,  8;  Ex.  xii.  3,  xxii.  1,  &c.). 

On  the  Paschal  Lamb  see  Passover. 

Lamech,  properly  Lemech,  the  name  of  two 
persons  in  antediluvian  history. — 1.  The  fifth 
lineal  descendant  from  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  18-24).  He 
is  the  only  one  except  Enoch,  of  the  posterity  of 
Cain,  whose  history  is  related  with  some  detail. 
His  two  wives,  Adah  and  Zillah,  and  his  daughter 
Naamah,  are,  with  Eve,  the  only  antediluvian 
women  whose  names  are  mentioned  by  Moses. 
His  three  sons— Jabal,  Juual,  and  Tubal-cain, 
are  celebrated  in  Scripture  as  authors  of  useful  in- 
ventions. The  remarkable  poem  which  Lamech 
uttered  has  not  yet  been  explained  quite  satisfact- 
orily. It  is  the  only  extant  specimen  of  ante- 
diluvian poetry ; it  came  down,  perhaps  as  a 
popular  song,  to  the  generation  for  whom  Moses 
wrote,  and  he  inserts  it  in  its  proper  place  in  his 
history.  It  may  be  rendered : — ■ 

Adah  and  Zillah  ! hear  my  voice. 

Ye  wives  of  Lamech  ! give  ear  unto  my  speech ; 

For  a man  hail  I slain  for  smiling  me, 

And  a youth  for  wounding  me : 

Surely  sevenfold  shall  Cain  be  avenged, 

But  Lamech  ueventy  and  seven. 

Jerome  relates  as  a tradition  of  his  predecessors 
and  of  the  Jews,  that  Cain  was  accidentally  slain 
by  Lamech  in  the  seventh  generation  from  Adam. 
Luther  considers  the  occasion  of  the  poem  to  be 
the  deliberate  murder  of  Cain  by  Lantech.  Herder 
regards  it  as  Lantech's  song  of  exultation  ou  the 


invention  of  the  sword  by  his  son  Tubal-cain,  in 
the  possession  of  which  he  foresaw  a great  advan- 
tage to  himself  and  his  family  over  auv  enemies. 
This  inteipretatiou  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  be 
the  best  that  has  been  suggested.— 2.  The  father 
of  Noah  (Gen.  v.  29). 

Lamentations.  The  Hebrew  title  of  this  Book, 
Ecah,  is  taken,  like  those  of  the  five  Books  of 
Moses,  from  the  Hebrew  woid  with  which  it  opens, 
and  which  appears  to  have  been  almost  a received 
fomiula  for  the  commencement  of  a song  of  wailing 
(comp.  2 Sam.  i.  19-27).  The  poems  included  in 
this  collection  appear  in  the  Hebrew  canon  with  no 
name  attached  to  them,  und  there  is  no  direct  ex- 
ternal evidence  that  they  were  written  by  the 
prophet  Jen-miah  earlier  than  the  date  given  in 
the  prefatory  verse  which  appears  in  the  Septua- 
gint.  This  represents,  however,  the  established 
belief  of  the  Jews  after  the  completion  of  the 
canon.  The  poems  belong  unmistakeably  to  the 
last  days  of  the  kingdom,  or  the  commencement 
of  the  exile.  They  are  wiitten  by  one  who  speaks, 
with  the  vividness  mid  intem-ity  of  an  eye-witness, 
of  the  misery  which  he  bewails.  It  might  almost 
be  enough  to  ask  who  else  then  living  could  have 
written  with  that  union  of  strong  passionate  feeling 
and  entire  submission  to  Jehovah  which  charact- 
erises both  the  Lamentation*  and  the  Prophecy  of 
Jeremiah.  The  evidences  of  identity  are,  however, 
stronger  and  more  minute.  Assuming  this  as  suf- 
ficiently established,  there  come  the  questions— 
(1.)  When,  and  on  what  occasion  did  he  write  it? 
(2.)  In  what  relation  did  it  stand  to  his  other 
writings?  (3.)  What  light  does  it  throw  on  his 
personal  liistory,  or  on  that  of  the  time  in  which 
he  lived  ? I.  The  earliest  statement  on  this  point 
is  that  of  Josephus  {Ant.  x.  5,  §1).  He  finds 
among  the  books  which  were  extant  in  his  own 
time  the  lamentations  on  the  death  of  Josiah, 
which  are  mentioned  iu  2 Chr.  xxxv.  25.  A> 
there  are  no  traces  of  any  other  poem  of  this  kind 
in  the  later  Jewish  literature,  it  lias  been  inferred, 
naturally  enough,  that  he  speaks  of  this.  It  does 
not  appear,  however,  to  rest  on  any  better  ground* 
than  a hasty  conjecture.  And  against  it  we  have 
to  set  (1  f the  tradition  on  the  other  side  embodied 
in  the  preface  of  the  Septuagint,  (2)  the  contents  oi 
the  book  itself.  We  look  in  vain  for  a single  word 
distinctive  of  a funeral  dirge  over  a devout  and 
zealous  reformer  like  Josiah,  while  we  find,  step  by 
step,  the  closest  possible  likeness  between  the  pic- 
tures of  misery  in  the  Lamentations  and  the  events 
of  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  Un- 
less we  adopt  the  strained  hyjxithesis  that  the  whole 
poem  is  prophetic  in  the  seuse  of  being  predictive, 
the  writer  seeing  the  future  a*  if  it  were  actually 
present,  or  the  still  wilder  conjecture  of  llashi,  that 
this  was  the  roll  which  Jehoiachin  destroyed,  and 
which  was  re-written  by  Baruch  or  Jeremiah,  we 
are  compelled  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
coincidence  is  not  accidental,  and  to  adopt  the  later, 
not  the  earlier  of  the  dates.  At  what  period  after 
the  capture  of  the  city  the  prophet  gave  this  utter- 
ance to  his  sorrow  we  can  ouly  conjecture,  and  the 
materials  for  doing  so  with  airy  probability  are  but 
scanty.  He  may  have  written  it  immediately  sAw 
the  attack  was  over,  or  when  he  was  with  Gedaliah 
at  Mizpeh,  or  when  he  was  with  his  countrymen 
at  Tahpanhes.  II.  It  is  well,  however,  to  be  re- 
minded by  these  conjectures  that  we  have  before 
us,  not  a book  in  live  chapters,  but  five  separate 
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poems,  each  complete  in  itself,  each  having  a dis- 
tinct subject,  yet  brought  at  the  same  time  under  a 
plan  which  includes  them  all.  It  is  clear,  befoie 
entering  on  any  other  characteristics,  that  we  find, 
in  full  predominance,  that  strong  peisonal  emotion 
which  mingled  itself,  in  gi  eater  or  less  measure, 
with  the  whole  prophetic  work  of  Jeremiah.  Other 
differences  between  the  two  books  that  bear  the 
prophet’s  name  grew  out  of  this.  Here  there  is 
mere  attention  to  form,  more  elaboration.  The 
rhythm  is  more  uniform  than  in  the  prophecies. 
A complicated  alphabetic  structure  pervades 
nearly  the  whole  book.  (1.)  Ch.  i.,  ii.,  and  iv. 
contain  22  verses  each,  arranged  in  alphabetic 
order,  each  verse  falling  into  three  nearly  balanced 
clauses;  ii.  19  forms  an  exception  as  having  a 
fourth  clause.  (2.)  Ch.  iii.  contains  three  short 
verses  under  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  the  initial 
letter  being  three  times  repeated.  (3.)  Ch.  v.  con- 
tains the  same  number  of  verses  as  ch.  i.,  ii., 
iv.,  but  without  the  alphabetic  order.  III.  The 
power  of  entering  into  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
I>oems  such  as  these  depends  on  two  distinct  condi- 
tions. We  must  seek  to  see,  as  with  our  own  eyes, 
the  desolation,  misery,  confusion,  which  came  be- 
fore those  of  the  prophet.  We  must  endeavour 
also  to  feel  as  he  felt  when  he  looked  on  them. 
Ana  the  last  is  the  more  difficult  of  the  two. 
Jeremiah  was  not  merely  a patriot-poet,  weeping 
over  the  ruin  of  his  country.  He  was  a prophet 
who  had  seen  all  this  coming,  and  had  foretold  it 
as  inevitable.  He  had  urged  submission  to  the 
Chaldaeans  as  the  only  mode  of  diminishing  the 
tenors  of  that  “ day  of  the  Lord.”  And  now 
the  Chaldaeans  were  come,  irritated  by  the  perfidy 
and  rebellion  of  the  king  and  princes  of  Judah ; and 
the  actual  horrors  that  he  saw,  surpassed,  though 
lie  had  predicted  them,  all  that  he  had  been  able  to 
imagine.  All  feeling  of  exultation  in  which,  as 
mete  prophet  of  evil,  he  might  have  indulged  at  the 
fulfilment  of  his  forebodings,  was  swallowed  up  in 
deep  overwhelming  sorrow.  Yet  sorrow,  not  b-ss 
than  other  emotions,  works  on  men  according  to 
their  characters,  and  a man  with  Jeremiah’s  gifts 
of  utterance  could  not  sit  down  in  the  mere  silence 
and  stupor  of  a hopeless  grief.  He  was  compelled 
to  give  expression  to  that  which  was  devouring 
his  heart  and  the  heart  of  his  people.  The  act 
itself  was  a relief  to  him.  It  led  him  on  (as  will 
he  seen  hereafter)  to  a calmer  and  serener  state,  ft 
revived  the  faith  and  hope  which  had  been  nearly 
crushed  out.  An  examination  of  the  five  poems 
will  enable  us  to  judge  how  far  each  stands  by 
itself,  how  far  they  are  connected  as  parts  forming  a 
whole.  I.  The  opening  verse  strikes  the  kev-uote  of 
the  whole  poem.  That  which  haunts  the  prophet’s 
mind  is  the  solitude  in  which  he  finds  himself. 
She  that  was  “princess  among  the  nations”  (1) 
sits,  “ solitary,”  “as  a widow.”  After  the  manner 
so  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry,  the  personality 
of  the  writer  now  recedes  and  now  advances,  and 
blends  by  hardly  perceptible  transitions  with  that 
of  the  city  which  he  personifies,  and  with  which 
he,  as  it  were,  identifies  himself.  Mingling  with 
this  outburst  of  sorrow  there  are  two  thoughts 
characteristic  both  of  the  man  and  the  time.  The 
calamities  which  the  nation  suffers  are  the  conse- 
quences of  its  sins.  There  must  be  the.  confession 
of  those  sins.  There  is  also,  at  any  rate,  this  gleam 
of  consolation  that  Judah  is  not  alone  in  her  suffer- 
ings. II.  As  the  solitude  of  the  city  was  the  sub- 
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ject  of  the  first  lamentation,  so  the  destruction  that 
had  laid  it  waste  is  that  which  is  most  conspicuous 
in  the  second.  Added  to  all  this,  there  was  the 
remembrance  of  that  which  had  been  all  along 
the  great  trial  of  Jeremiah’s  life,  against  which  he 
had  to  wage  continual  war.  The  prophets  of  Jeru- 
salem had  seen  vain  and  foolish  things,  false  bur- 
dens, and  causes  of  banishment  (14).  A righteous 
judgment  had  fallen  on  them.  The  prophets  found 
no  vision  of  Jehovah  (9).  The  king  and  the  princes 
who  had  listened  to  them  were  captive  among  the 
Gentiles.  III.  The  difference  in  the  structure  of 
this  poem  which  has  been  already  noticed,  indicates 
a corresponding  difference  in  its  substance.  In  the 
two  preceding  poems,  Jeremiah  had  spoken  of  the 
misery  and  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  third 
he  speaks  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  of  his 
own.  Here,  as  in  the  prophecies,  we  find  a Gospel 
for  the  weary  and  heavy-laden,  a trust,  not  to  be 
shaken,  in  the  mercy  and  righteousness  of  Jehovah. 
IV.  It  might  seem,  at  first, 'as  if  the  fourth  poem 
did  but  reproduce  the  pictures  and  the  thoughts  of 
the  first  and  second.  There  come  before  us,  once 
again,  the  famine,  the  misery,  the  desolation,  that 
had  fallen  on  the  holy  city,  making  all  faces  gather 
blackness.  One  new  element  in  the  picture  is 
found  in  the  contrast  between  the  past  glory  of 
the  consecrated  families  of  the  kingly  and  priestly 
stocks  (Nazaritcs  in  A.  V.)  and  their  later  misery 
and  shame.  Some  changes  there  are,  however,  not 
without  interest  in  their  relation  to  the  poet’s  own 

life  and  to  the  historv  of  his  time.  All  the  facts 
# 

gain  a new  significance  by  being  seen  in  the  light  of 
the  personal  experience  of  the  third  poem.  V.  One 
great  difference  in  the  fifth  and  last  section  of  the 
poem  has  been  already  pointed  out.  It  obviously 
indicates  either  a deliberate  abandonment  of  the 
alphabetic  structure,  or  the  unfinished  character  of 
the  concluding  elegy.  There  are  signs  also  of  a 
later  date  than  that  of  the  preceding  poems. 
Though  the  horrors  of  the  famine  are  ineffaceable, 
yet  that  which  he  has  before  him  is  rather  the 
continued  protracted  suffering  of  the  rule  of  the 
Chaldaeans.  There  are  perhaps  few  portions  of 
the  0.  T.  which  appear  to  have  done  the  work 
they  were  meant  to  do  more  effectually  than  (his. 
It  has  supplied  thousands  with  the  fullest  utter- 
ance for  their  sorrows  in  the  critical  periods  of 
national  or  individual  suffering.  We  may  well 
believe  that  it  soothed  the  weary  years  of  the 
Babylonian  exile.  On  the  ninth  day  of  the  month 
of  Ab  (July),  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  were 
read,  year  by  year,  with  fasting  and  weeping,  to 
commemorate  the  misery  out  of  which  the  people 
had  been  delivered.  It  has  come  to  be  connected 
with  the  thoughts  of  a later  devastation,  and  its 
words  enter,  sometimes  at  least,  into  the  prayers 
of  the  pilgrim  Jews  who  meet  at  the  “ place  of 
wailing”  to  mourn  over  the  departed  glory  of  their 
city.  It  enters  largely  into  the  nobly-constructed 
order  of  the  Latin  Church  for  the  services  of 
Passion-week.  A few  facts  connected  with  the 
external  history  of  the  Book  remain  to  be  stated. 
The  position  which  it  has  occupied  in  the  canon  of 
the  0.  T.  has  varied  from  time  to  time.  In  the 
received  Hebrew  arrangement  it  is  placed  among 
the  Hagiographa,  between  Kuth  and  Ecclesiastes. 
In  the  Bomberg  Bible  of  1521,  it  stands  among 
the  five  Mcjilloth  after  the  books  of  Moses.  The 
LXX.  group  the  writings  connected  with  the  name 
of  Jeremiah  together,  but  the  Book  of  Baruch 
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comes  between  the  prophecy  and  the  Lamentation. 
On  the  hypothesis  of  some  writers  that  Jer.  Hi.  was 
originally  the  introduction  to  the  poem,  it  would 
follow  that  the  arrangement  of  the  Vulg.  and  the 
A.  V.  corresponds  more  closely  than  any  other  to 
that  which  we  must  look  on  as  the  original  one. 

Lamp.  1.  That  part  of  the  golden  candlestick 
belonging  to  the  Tabernacle  which  bore  the  light ; 
also  of  each  of  the  ten  candlesticks  placed  by 
Solomon  in  the  Temple  before  the  Holy  of  Holies 
(Ex.  xxv.  37  ; IK.  vii.  49 ; 2 Chr.  iv.  20,  xiii. 

1 1 ; Zech.  iv.  2).  The  lamps  were  lighted  every 
evening,  and  cleansed  every  morning  (Ex.  xxx.  7, 
8).  2.  A torch  or  flambeau,  such  as  was  carried 

by  the  soldiers  of  Gideon  (Judg.  vii.  16,  20;  comp, 
xv.  4).  The  use  of  lamps  fed  with  oil  in  marriage 
processions  is  alluded  to  in  the  parable  of  the  ten 
virgins  (Matt.  xxv.  1).  Modem  Egyptian  lamps 

consist  of  small  glass 
yV/z/  .j  vessels  with  a tube 

"'"‘"N  lA  at  the  bottom  con- 

Vy/A  tainiug  a cotton-wick 

f twisted  round  a piece 

of  slraw-  For  night- 
V travelling,  a lantern 

composed  of  waxed 
Egrpti&n  Unjp.  cloth  strained  over  a 

sort  of  cylinder  of 
wire-rings,  and  a top  and  bottom  of  perforated 
copper.  This  would,  in  form  at  least,  answer  to 
the  lamps  within  pitchers  of  Gideon. 

Lancet,  This  word  is  found  in  1 K.  xviii.  28 
only.  The  Hebrew  term  is  Romach,  which  is 
elsewhere  rendered,  and  appears  to  mean  a javelin, 
or  light  spear.  In  the  original  edition  of  the  A.  V. 
(1611)  the  word  is  “ lancers.” 

Language.  [Tongues,  Confusion  of.] 
Lantern  occurs  only  in  John  xviii.  3.  See  Diet, 
of  Ant.  art.  Lateuna. 

Laodice'a.  A town  of  some  consequence  in  the 
Roman  province  of  Asia;  and  it  was  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Maeander,  on  a small  river  called 
the  Lycus,  with  Co  LOSS  A E and  Hikrafoms  a few 
miles  distant  to  the  west.  Built,  or  rather  rebuilt, 
by  one  of  the  Seleudd  monarchy  and  named  in 
honour  of  his  Wife,  Laodicea  became  under  the 
Roman  government  a place  of  some  importance. 
Its  trade  was  considerable : it  lay  on  the  line  of  a 
great  road ; and  it  was  the  seat  of  a conventus. 
From  Rev.  iii.  17,  we  should  gather  it  was  a place 
of  great  wealth.  It  was  soon  after  this  occurrence 
that  Christianity  was  introduced  into  Laodicea,  not 
however,  as  it  would  seem,  through  the  direct 
agency  of  St.  Paul.  We  have  good  reason  for 
believing  that  when,  in  writing  from  Rome  to  the 
Christians  of  Colossae,  he  sent  a greeting  to  those  of 
laodicea,  he  had  not  personally  visited  either  place. 
But  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  at  Ephesus  (Acts 
xviii.  19-xix.  41)  must  inevitably  have  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  churches  in  the  neighbouring 
cities,  especially  where  Jews  were  settled  : and 
there  were  Jews  in  Laodicea.  In  subsequent 
times  it  became  a Christian  city  of  eminence,  the 
see  of  a bishop,  and  a meeting-place  of  councils. 
The  Mohammedan  invaders  destroyed  it ; and  it  is 
now  a scene  of  utter  desolation:  but  the  extensive 
ruins  near  Denislu  justify  all  that  we  read  of 
Laodicea  in  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  One 
Biblical  subject  of  interest  is  connected  with 
Laodicea.  From  Col.  iv.  16  it  appears  that  St. 
Paul  wrote  a letter  to  this  place  when  he  wrote 
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the  letter  to  Colossae.  The  question  arises  whether 
we  can  give  any  account  of  this  Laodicean  epistle. 
Wieseler’s  theory  is  that  the  Epistle  to  Philemon  is 
meant.  Another  view,  maintained  by  Paley  and 
others,  is  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  is  in- 
tended. Ussher’s  view  is  that  this  last  epistle  was 
a circular  letter  sent  to  Laodicea  among  other 
places.  The  apocryphal  Epistola  ad  Laodicenscs 
is  a late  and  clumsy  forgery. 

Laodice'ans,  the  inhabitants  of  Laodicea  (Col. 
iv.  16 ; Rev.  iii.  14). 

Lap'idoth,  the  husband  of  Deborah  the  pro- 
phetess (Judg.  iv.  4 only). 

Lapwing  (Heb.  duciphath)  occurs  only  in  Lev. 
xi.  19,  and  in  the  parallel  passage  of  Deut.  xir.  18, 
amongst  the  list  of  those  birds  which  were  for- 
bidden by  the  law  of  Moses  to  be  eaten  by  the 
Israelites.  Commentators  generally  agree  with  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  that  the  Hoopoe  is  the  bird  in- 
tended. Accoifling  to  Bochart,  these  four  different 
interpretations  have  been  assigned  to  duciphath ; — 
1.  The  Sadducees  supposed  the  bird  intended  to  be 
the  common  hen,  which  they  therefore  refused  to 
eat.  2.  Another  interpretation  understands  the 
cock  of  the  uoods  ( tetrao  urogallus ).  3.  Other 

interpreters  think  the  attagen  is  meant.  4.  The 
last  interpretation  is  that  which  gives  the  Hoopoe 
as  the  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  word.  Many, 


and  cunous  in  some  instances,  are  the  derivations 
proposed  for  the  Hebrew  word,  but  the  most  pro- 
bable one  is  the  mountain-cock.  It  must,  however, 
be  remarked  that  the  observations  of  the  habits  of 
the  hoopoe  recorded  by  modem  zoologists  do  not 
appear  to  warrant  the  assertion  that  it  is  so  pre- 
eminently a mountain-bird  as  has  been  implied 
above.  Marshy  ground,  ploughed  land,  wooded 
districts,  such  as  are  near  to  water,  are  more  espe- 
cially its  favourite  haunts.  The  hoopoe  was 
accounted  an  unclean  bird  by  the  Mosaic  law, 
nor  is  it  now  eaten  except  occasionally  in  those 
countries  where  it  is  abundantly  found — Egypt, 
France,  Spain,  &c.,  &c.  The  Hoopoe  is  an  occa- 
sional visitor  to  this  country,  arriving  for  the  most 
part  in  the  autumn,  but  instances  are  on  record  of 
its  having  been  seen  in  the  spring.  It  is  about  she 
size  of  the  missel-thrush  ( Turdus  viscivorus ).  Its 
crest  is  very  elegant,  the  long  feathers  forming  it 
are  each  of  them  tipped  with  black.  It  belongs  te 
the  family  Upupidae,  sub-order  Temcirostrcs,  and 
order  Passeres. 

Lasae'a  (Acts  xxvii.  8).  Four  or  five  years  ago 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  give  any  informa- 
tion regarding  this  Cretan  city,  except  indeed  that 
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it  might  be  presumed  to  be  identical  with  the 
•*  Lisia  ” mentioned  in  the  Petit  inger  Table  as  16 
miles  to  the  east  of  Gorttjja.  The  whole  matter, 
however,  has  been  recently  cleared  up.  In  the 
month  of  January,  1856,  a yachting  party  made 
inquiries  at  Fair  Havens,  and  were  told  that  the 
name  Lasaea  was  still  given  to  some  ruins  a few 
miles  to  the  eastward.  A short  search  sutliced  to 
discover  these  ruins,  and  inde[«ndent  testimony 
confirmed  the  name. 

La'aha,  a place  noticed  in  Gcu.  x.  19  only,  os 
marking  the  limit  of  the  country  of  the  Canaanites. 
From  the  order  in  which  the  names  occur  we 
should  infer  that  it  lay  somewhere  in  the  south* 
east  of  Palestine.  Its  exact  position  cannot,  in  the 
absence  of  any  subsequent  notice  of  it,  be  satis- 
factorily ascertained.  Jerome  and  other  writers 
identify  it  with  Callirhoe,  a spot  famous  for  hot 
springs  near  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

Laah’aron,  one  of  the  Canaanite  towns  whose 
kings  were  killed  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  18). 

L&s  thenes,  an  officer  who  stood  high  in  the 
lavour  of  Demetrius  II.  Nicator.  He  is  described 
as  “cousin”  (1  Macc.  xi.  31),  and  “father” 
(1  Macc.  xi.  32)  of  the  king.  Both  words  may 
be  taken  as  titles  of  high  nobility.  It  appears 
from  Josephus  (An/,  xiii.  4,  §3)  that  he  was  a 
Cretan,  to  whom  Demetrius  was  indebted  for  a 
large  body  of  mercenaries  (cf.  1 Macc.  x.  67). 

Latchet,  the  thong  or  fastening  by  which  the 
sandal  was  attached  to  the  foot.  It  occurs  in 
the  proverbial  expression  in  Gen.  xiv.  23,  and  is 
there  used  to  denote  something  trivial  or  worth- 
less. Another  semi-proverbial  expression  in  Luke 
iii.  16  points  to  the  fact  that  the  office  of  bearing 
aad  unfastening  the  shoes  of  great  personages  fell 
to  the  meanest  slaves. 

Latin,  the  language  spoken  by  the  Romans,  is 
mentioned  only  in  John  xix.  20,  and  Luke  xxiii.  38. 

Lattioe.  The  rendering  in  A.  V.  of  three  He- 
brew words.  1.  L'shnab,  whidt  occurs  but  twice, 
Judg.  v.  28,  and  Prov.  vii.  6,  and  in  the  latter 
passage  is  translated  “ casement  ” in  the  A.  V. 
in  both  instances  it  stands  in  paiallelism  with 
“ window.”  2.  Kh&raccim  (Cant.  ii.  9),  is  ap- 
parently synonymous  with  the  preceding,  though 
a word  of  later  date.  3.  Sebdcdh , is  simply  “ a 
network  ” placed  before  a window  or  balcony. 
Perhaps  the  network  through  which  Ahazinh  fell 
and  received  his  mortal  injury  was  on  tire  parapet 
of  his  palace  (2  K.  i.  2). 

Iaver.  1.  In  the  Tabernacle,  a vessel  of  brass 
containing  water  for  the  priests  to  wash  their 
hands  and  feet  before  offering  sacrifice.  It  stood 
in  the  court  between  the  altar  and  the  door  of  the 
Tabernacle,  and,  according  to  Jewish  tradition,  a 
little  to  the  south  (Ex.  xxx.  19,  21  ; Reland,  Ant. 
Hcbr.  pt.  i.  ch.  iv.  9).  It  rested  on  a basis, 
i.  e.  a foot,  though  by  6ome  explained  to  be  a 
cover  of  copper  or  brass,  which,  as  well  ns  the 
laver  itself,  was  made  from  the  minors  of  the 
women  who  assembled  at  the  door  of  the  Taber- 
nacle-court (Ex.  xxxviii.  8).  The  form  of  the 
laver  is  not  specified,  but  may  be  assumed  to  have 
been  circular.  Like  the  other  vessels  belonging 
to  the  Tabernacle,  it  was,  together  with  its  " foot,” 
lousecrated  with  oil  (Lev.  viii.  10,  11).  As  no 
mention  is  made  of  any  vessel  for  washing  the 
flesh  of  the  sacrificial  victims,  it  is  possible  that 
the  laver  may  have  been  used  for  tills  purpose 
also  (Reland,  Ant.  Hcbr.  i.  iv.  9).  2.  In  ifolo- 
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mon’s  Temple,  besides  the  great  molten  sea,  there 
were  ten  lavers  of  brass,  raised  on  bases  (1  K.  vii. 
27,  39),  five  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides  respectively 
of  the  court  of  the  priests.  Each  laver  contained 
40  of  the  measures  called  “ bath.”  They  were 
used  for  washing  the  animals  to  be  offered  in  burnt- 
offerings  (2  Chr.  iv.  6).  The  dimensions  of  the 
bases  with  the  Lavers,  as  given  in  the  Hebrew  text, 
are  4 cubits  in  length  and  breadth,  and  3 in  height. 
The  LXX.  gives  4x4x6  in  height.  Josephus, 
who  appears  to  have  followed  a var.  reading  of  the 
LXX.,  makes  them  5 in  length,  4 in  width,  and 
6 in  height  (l  K.  vii.  28;  Thenius,  ad  too . ; 
Joseph.  An/,  viii.  3,  §3).  There  were  to  each 
4 wheels  of  U cubit  in  diameter,  with  spokes, 
kc.,  all  cast  in  one  piece.  The  principal  parts 
requiring  explanation  may  be  thus  enumerated : — 
(a)  “ Borders,”  probably  panels.  Gcsenius  (Th~s. 
938)  supposes  these  to  have  been  ornaments  like 
square  shields  with  engraved  work.  (6)  “ Ledges,” 
joints  in  corners  of  bases  or  fillets  covering 
joints.  (c)  “ Additions,"  probably  festoons  ; 
Lightfoot  translates,  “ margiues  oblique  desccn- 
dentes.”  ( d ) Plates,  probably  axles,  cast  in  the 
same  piece  as  the  wheels,  (e)  Undersetters,  either 
the  naves  of  the  wheels,  or  a sort  of  handles  for 
moving  the  whole  machine  ; Lightfoot  renders 
“ columnae  fulcientes  lavacrum.”  (/)  Naves. 
(g)  Spokes.  (A)  Felloes.  (*)  Chapiter,  perhaps 
the  rim  of  the  circular  opening  (•*  mouth,”  ver.  31) 
in  the  convex  top.  (A)  A round  compass,  jierhaps 
the  convex  roof  of  the  Lose.  To  these  parts  Jose- 
phus adds  chains,  which  may  probably  be  the  fes- 
toons above  mentioned  (An/,  viii.  3,  §6). 

Law.  The  word  is  properly  used,  in  Scripture 
as  elsewhere,  to  express  a definite  commandment 
laid  down  by  any  recognised  authority.  The  com- 
mandment may  be  general,  or  (as  in  Lev.  vi.  9,  14, 
&c.,  “ the  law  of  the  bumt-otfering,”  &c.)  parti- 
cular in  its  bearing;  the  authority  either  human 
or  divine.  But  when  the  word  is  used  with  the 
article,  and  without  any  words  of  limitation,  it 
refers  to  the  expressed  will  of  God,  and,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  to  the  Mosaic  Law,  or  to  the 
Pentateuch,  of  which  it  forms  the  chief  portion. 
The  Hebrew  word,  toraA,  lays  more  stress  on  its 
moral  authority,  as  teaching  the  truth,  and  guiding 
in  the  right  way;  the  Greek  Nd/xor,  on  its  con- 
straining power,  as  imjiosed  and  enforced  by  a 
recognised  authority.  The  sense  of  the  word, 
however,  extends  its  scope,  and  assumes  a more 
abstract  character  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul. 
Nd/tor,  when  used  by  him  with  the  article,  still 
refers  in  general  to  the  Law  of  Moses ; but  when 
used  without  the  article,  so  as  to  embrace  any 
manifestation  of  “ law,”  it  includes  all  powers 
which  act  on  the  will  of  man  by  compulsion,  or 
by  the  pressure  of  external  motives,  whether  their 
commands  be  or  be  not  expressed  in  definite  forms. 
The  occasional  use  of  the  word  “ law  ” (as  in  Rom. 
iii.  27,  “ law  of  faith  ;”  &c.)  to  denote  an  internal 
principle  of  action,  does  not  really  militate  against 
the  general  rule.  It  should  also  be  noticed  that 
the  title  **  the  Law  " is  occasionally  used  loosely  to 
refer  to  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  (as  in 
John  x.  34,  referring  to  Ps.  lxxxii.  6 ; in  John  xv. 
25,  referring  to  Ps.  xxxv.  19;  and  in  1 Cor.  sir. 
21,  referring  to  Is.  xxviii.  11,  12). 

Law  of  Mosea.  It  will  be  the  object  of  this 
article  to  give  a brief  analysis  of  its  substance,  to 
point  out  its  main  principles,  and  to  explain  the 
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position  which  it  occupies  in  the  progress  of  Divine 
itevelation.  In  order  to  do  this  the  more  clearly, 
it  seems  best  to  speak  of  the  Law,  1st,  in  relation 
to  the  past;  2ndly,  in  its  own  intrinsic  character; 
and,  3rdly,  in  its  relation  to  the  future.  (1.)  (a.)  In 
reference  to  the  past,  it  is  all  important,  for  the 
proper  understanding  of  the  Law,  to  remember  its 
entire  dependence  on  the  Abrahamic  Covenant , 
and  its  adaptation  thereto  (see  Gal.  iii.  17-24). 
That  coreuaut  had  a twofold  character.  It  con- 
tained the  “ spiritual  promise  ” of  the  Messiah, 
which  was  given  to  the  Jews  as  representatives  of 
the  whole  human  race.  But  it  contained  also  the 
temporal  promises  subsidiaiy  to  the  former.  These 
promises  were  special,  given  distinctively  to  the  Jews 
as  a nation,  it  follows  that  there  should  be  in  the 
Law  a corresponding  duality  of  nature.  (£>.)  The 
nature  of  this  relation  of  the  Law  to  the  promise 
is  clearly  pointed  out.  The  belief  in  God  as  the 
Redeemer  of  man,  and  the  hope  of  His  manifesta- 
tion ns  such  in  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  involved 
the  belief  that  the  Spiritual  Power  must  be  supe- 
rior to  all  carnal  obstructions,  and  that  there  was 
in  man  a spiritual  element  which  could  rule  his 
life  by  communion  with  a Spirit  from  above.  But 
it  involved  also  the  idea  of  an  antagonistic  Power 
of  Evil,  from  which  man  was  to  be  redeemed, 
existing  in  each  individual,  and  existing  also  in  the 
world  at  large,  (c.)  Nor  is  it  less  essential  to 
remark  the  period  of  the  histonj  at  which  it  was 
given.  It  marked  and  determined  the  transition  of 
Israel  from  the  condition  of  a tribe  to  that  of  a 
nation,  and  its  definite  assumption  of  a distinct 
position  and  ollice  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
( d .)  Yet,  though  new  in  its  general  conception, 
it  was  probably  not  wholly  new  in  its  materials. 
There  must  necessarily  have  been,  before  the  Law, 
commandments  and  revelations  of  a fragmentary 
character,  under  which  Israel  had  hitherto  grown 
up.  It  is  the  peculiar  mark  of  legislative  genius 
to  mould  by  fundamental  principles,  and  animate 
by  a higher  inspiration,  mateiials  previously  exist- 
ing in  a cruder  state.  So  far  therefore  as  they 
were  consistent  with  the  objects  of  the  Jewish  law, 
the  customs  of  Palestine  and  the  laws  of  Egypt 
would  doubtless  be  traceable  in  the  Mosaic  system, 
(e.)  In  close  connexion  with  and  almost  in  con- 
sequence of  this  reference  to  antiquity  we  fiud  an 
accommodation  of  the  Law  to  the  temper  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  Israelites,  to  which  our  Lord 
refers  in  the  case  of  divorce  (Matt.  xix.  7,  8)  as 
necessarily  interfering  with  its  absolute  perfection. 
In  many  cases  it  rather  should  be  said  to  guide  and 
modify  existing  usages  than  actually  to  sanction 
them ; and  the  iguorance  of  their  existence  may 
lend  to  a conception  of  its  ordinances  not  only 
erroneous,  but  actually  the  reverse  of  the  truth. 
N’or  is  it  less  noticeable  that  the  degree  of  promin- 
ence, given  to  each  part  of  the  Mosaic  system,  has 
a similar  reference  to  the  period  at  which  the 
uation  had  arrived.  The  ceremonial  portion  is 
marked  out  distinctly  and  with  elaboration;  the 
moral  and  criminal  law  is  clearly  and  sternly 
decisive ; even  the  civil  law,  so  far  as  it  relates  to 
individuals,  is  systematic;  because  all  these  were 
called  for  by  the  past  growth  of  the  nation, 
and  needed  in  order  to  settle  and  develope  its 
resources.  But  the  political  and  constitutional 
law  is  comparatively  imperfect ; a few  lending 
principles  are  laid  down,  to  be  developed  hereafter 
but  the  law  is  directed  rather  to  sanction  the 
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various  powers  of  the  state,  than  to  define  and 
balance  their  operations.  (/.)  In  close  connexion 
with  this  subject  we  observe  also  the  gradual  pro- 
cess by  which  the  Law  was  revealed  to  the  Israelites. 
In  Ex.  xx.-xxiii.,  in  direct  connexion  with  the  re- 
velation from  Mount  Sinai,  that  which  may  be 
called  the  rough  outline  of  the  Mosaic  Law  is  given 
by  God,  solemnly  recorded  by  Moses,  and  accepted 
by  the  people.  In  Ex.  ixv.-xxxi.  there  is  a similar 
outline  of  the  Mosaic  cei  emoninl.  On  the  basis  of 
these  it  may  be  conceived  that  the  fabric  of  the 
Mosaic  system  gradually  grew  up  under  the  require- 
ments of  the  time.  The  first  revelation  of  the  Law 
in  anything  like  a perfect  form  is  found  in  the  book 
of  Deuteronomy.  Yet.  even  then  the  revelation 
was  not  final ; it  was  the  duty  of  the  prophets  to 
amend  and  explain  it  in  special  points  (Ez.  xviii.), 
and  to  bring  out  more  dearly  its  gieat  principles, 
(ii.)  In  giving  an  nnalysis  of  the  substance  of  the 
Law,  it  will  probably  be  better  to  treat  it,  as  any 
other  system  of  laws  is  usually  treated,  by  dividing 
it  into — (I.)  Laws  Civil;  (II.)  Laws  Crimiunl ; 
(III.)  Laws  Judicial  and  Constitutional;  (IV.)  Laws 
Ecclesiastical  and  Ceremonial. 

(I.)  Laws  Civil. 

(A)  Or  I’Kasoxh. 

(a)  Fatukb  and  Sox. — The  power  of  a Father  to  be 
held  sacred ; cursing,  or  smiting  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17  ; Lev. 
xx.  9),  or  btubbom  and  wilful  disobedience,  to  be  consi- 
dered capital  crimes.  But  uncontrolled  power  of  life  anil 
death  was  apparently  refused  to  the  father,  and  vested 
only  in  the  congregation  (Deut.  xxl.  18-21).  Right  of  the 
fint-bom  to  a double  portion  of  the  Inheritance  not  to  t* 
set  aside  by  partiality  (Deut.  xxL  15-17).  Inheritance  by 
Daughters  to  be  allowed  in  default  of  sons,  provided  (Sum. 
xxv  11.  6-8,  comp,  xxxvl.)  that  heiresses  married  In  their 
own  tribe.  Daughters  unmarried  to  be  entirely  dependent 
on  their  father  (Nutn.  xxx.  3-6). 

(l»)  Husband  and  Wire..— The  power  of  a Husband 
to  be  so  great  that  a wife  could  never  be  sui  juris,  or 
enter  independently  Into  any  engagement,  even  before 
God  (Num.  xxx.  6-15).  A widow  or  divorced  wife  became 
Independent,  and  did  not  again  fall  under  her  father’s  power 
(v*cr.  9).  Divorce  (for  uncleanness)  allowed,  but  to  be 
formal  and  irrevocable  (Deut.  xxiv.  1-4).  Marriage  tcilAin 
certain  degrees  forbidden  (Lev.  xviii.  Ac,).  A Slate  Wijt, 
whither  bought  or  captive,  not  to  be  actual  property,  nor 
to  be  sold ; ir  ill-treated,  to  be  \j>so  facto  free  (Ex.  xxl.  7-9  ; 
Deut  xxl.  10-14).  Slander  against  a wife’s  virginity,  to 
be  punished  by  One,  and  by  deprtval  of  power  of  divorce ; 
on  tiie  other  hand,  ante-connubial  uncleannesa  In  her  to 
be  punished  by  death  (Deut.  xxli.  13-21).  The  raising  vp 
erf  seed  (Levlratc  law)  a formal  right  to  be  claimed  by  the 
widow,  under  pain  of  infamy,  with  a view  to  preservation 
of  families  (Deut  xxv.  5-10). 

(c)  M Asrrra  axdSlavk. — Power  of  Master  so  for  limited, 
that  death  under  actual  chastisement  was  punishable  (Ex. 
xxl.  20) ; and  maiming  was  to  give  liberty  ipso  facto  (ret. 
26.  27).  The  Hebrew  Slate  to  be  freed  at  the  sabbatical 
year,*  and  provided  with  necessaries  (his  wife  and  children 
to  go  with  only  if  they  came  to  his  master  with  blm). 
unless  by  his  own  formal  act  be  consented  to  be  a per- 
petual slave  (Ex.  xxl.  1-6;  I>eut.  xv.  12-18).  In  any  case. 
It  would  seem,  to  be  freed  at  the  Jubilee  (Ixtv.  xxv.  10), 
with  his  children.  If  sold  to  a resident  alien,  to  be  always 
redeemable,  at  a price  proportional  to  the  distance  of  the 
Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  47-54).  Foreign  Slaves  to  be  held  amt 
Inherited  as  property  for  ever  (Lev.  xxv.  45,  46);  and 
fugitive  slaves  from  foreign  nations  not  to  be  given  up 
(Deut.  xxllL  15). 


■ The  difficulty  of  enforcing  this  law  is  seen  in  Jer. 
xxxiv.  8-16. 
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(d)  St  rang  kb?.' — They  seem  never  to  have  been  ti ti 
juris,  or  able  to  protect  themselves,  and  accordingly  pro- 
tection and  kindness  towards  them  are  enjoined  as  a sacred 
duty  (Ex.  xxli.  21 ; Lev.  xix.  33,  34). 


(B)  Law  or  Tmxcs. 

(a)  Laws  or  Land  (and  Pbopebtt).— (1)  All  Land  to 
be  Ike  projerty  ef  God  alone,  and  lu  holders  to  be  deemed 
His  tenants  (Lev.  xxv.  23).  (2)  All  sold  l and  therefore 

to  return  to  its  original  ounert  at  the  Jubilee,  and  the 
price  of  sale  to  be  calculated  accordingly ; and  redemption 
on  equitable  terms  to  be  allowed  at  all  times  (.\xv.  25-27). 
A Home  sold  to  be  redeemable  within  a year;  and,  If 
not  redeemed,  to  pass  away  altogether  (xxv.  29,  30). 
But  the  Houses  of  the  I.evites,  or  those  In  unwalled  villages 
to  be  redeemable  at  all  times.  In  the  same  way  as  land  ; 
and  the  Levilical  suburbs  to  be  Inalienable  (xxv.  31-34). 
(3)  ImuI  or  Houses  sanctified,  or  tithes,  or  unclean 
firstling*  to  be  capable  of  being  redeemed,  at  § value 
(calculated  according  to  the  distance  from  the  Jubilee-year 
by  the  priest);  if  devoted  by  the  o water  and  unredeemed, 
to  be  hallowed  ot  the  jubilee  for  ever,  and  given  to  the 
priests;  if  only  by  a possessor,  to  return  to  the  owner  at 
the  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxvli.  14-34). 

(4)  Inheritance. 

I 

i n 

0)  Sons. 

(3)  Daughters > 

(3)  Brothers. 

(4)  Uncles  on  the  Father’s  side. 

(5)  Hex l Kinsmen,  generally. 

(ft)  Laws  of  Debt.— (1)  All  Debts  (to  an  Israelite)  to 
be  released  at  the  7th  (sabbatical)  year;  a blessing  pro- 
mised to  obedience,  and  a curse  on  refusal  to  lend  (DeuL 
at.  l-ii).  (2)  Usury  (from  Israelites)  not  to  be  taken 
(Ex.  xxli.  25-27  ; DeuL  xxiii.  19,  20).  (3)  Fledges  not  to 
be  insolently  or  ruinously  exacted  (DeuL  xxiv.  6,  10-13, 
17, 18), 

(e)  Taxation.— (1)  Census-money,  a poll-tax  (of  a half- 
sbekel),  to  be  paid  for  the  service  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex. 
ah.  12-16).  All  spoil  in  war  to  be  halved;  of  the  com- 
totant’s  half,  j^tb,  of  the  people's,  ^th,  to  be  paid  for  a 
* beave-ofTerlng  " to  Jehovah. 

(2)  Tithes,  (a)  Tithes  of  all  produce  to  be  given  for 

maintenance  of  the  Levltes  (Num.  xvlil.  20-24).  (Of  this 
jljth  to  be  paid  os  a heave-offering  for  maintenance  of  the 
priests ....  24-32.  (fi ) Second  Tithe  to  be  bestowed  in 
religious  feasting  and  charity,  either  at  the  Holy  Place,  or 
every  3rd  year  at  home  (?)  (DeuL  xtv.  22-28).  (y)  First 

Fruits  of  corn,  wine,  and  oil  (at  least  Ltb,  generally  ^tb, 
for  the  priests)  to  bo  offered  at  Jerusalem,  with  a solemn 
declaration  of  dependence  on  God  the  King  of  Israel  (Deut. 
axyL  l-is;  Num.  xvlli.  12,  13).  Firstlings  of  clean 
teasts;  the  n-demptlon-money  (5  shekels)  of  man,  and 
(4  shekel,  or  l shekel)  ot  unclean  beasts,  to  be  given  to 
ibc  priests  after  sacrifice  (Num.  xvlil.  15-18). 

(3)  Poor  laws,  (a)  Gleanings  (In  field  or  vineyard) 
10  be  a legal  right  ot  the  poor  (Lev.  xlx.  9,  10;  Deut. 
Axiv.  19-22).  Iff)  Slight  Trespass  (eating  on  the  spot)  to 
**  allowed  as  legal  (Deut.  xxlli.  24,  25).  (y)  Secemd  Tithe 
(we  2 p)  to  be  given  In  charity.  (3)  Wages  to  be  paid 
toy  by  day  (DeuL  xxiv.  15). 

(4)  Maintenance  of  Priests  (Num.  xvlil.  8-32).  (a) 

Tenth  of  Invites'  Tithe.  (See  2 a).  (/S)  The  heave  and 

'‘^■et-offrrings  (breast  ond  right  shoulder  of  all  peace- 
offerings).  (y)  The  meat  ai  d sin-offerings,  to  be  eaten 
solemnly,  and  only  in  the  holy  place.  (3)  first  Fruits 
arvl  redemption  money.  (See  2 y).  («)  Price  of  all  de- 

vo(«d  things,  unless  specially  given  for  a sacred  service. 

nian  s service,  or  that  of  his  household,  to  be  redeemed 

® j0  shekels  for  man,  30  for  woman,  20  for  boy,  and  10 
'or  girl. 


e-s  l *°  marry  In  their  own  tribe  (Num.  xxvl 

v®.  xxxvl.). 


(II.)  Laws  Criminal 

(A)  Offences  against  God  (of  tho  nature  of  treason). 

1st  Command.  Acknowledgment  of  false  gods  (Ex. 
xxll.  20),  as  e.  g.  Molecb  (Lev.  xx.  1-5),  and  generally  all 
idolatry  (Deut.  xlii.,  xvll.  2-5). 

2nd  Command.  Witchcraft  and  false  prophecy  (Ex- 
xxll.  18;  Deut.  xvlil.  9-22;  Lev.  xix.  31). 

3rd  Command.  Blasphemy  (Lev.  xxiv.  16,  16). 

4 tli  Command.  Sabbath-breaking  (Num.  xv.  32-36). 

1‘unishment  in  all  cases,  death  by  stoning.  Idolatrous 
cities  to  be  utterly  destroyed. 

(B)  OrFENCES  against  Man. 

6th  Command.  Disobedience  to  or  cursing  or  smiting 
of  parents  (Ex.  xxl.  15,  17 ; l^cv.  xx.  9;  Deut.  xxl.  18-21), 
to  be  punished  by  death  by  stoning,  publicly  adjudged  and 
inflicted  ; so  also  of  disobedience  to  the  priests  (as  judges) 
or  Supreme  Judge.  Comp.  1 K.  xxl.  10-14  (Naboth); 
2 Chr.  xxiv.  21  (Zecbariah). 

6th  Command.  (1)  Murder,  to  he  punished  by  death 
without  sanctuary  or  reprieve,  or  satisfaction  (Ex.  xxl.  12, 
14;  Deut.  xlx.  11-13).  Death  of  a slave,  actually  under 
the  rod,  to  be  punished  (Ex.  xxl.  20,  21).  (2)  Death  by 
negligence,  to  be  punished  by  death  (Ex.  xxl.  28-30). 
(3)  Accidental  Homicide  : the  avenger  of  blood  to  be 
escaped  by  flight  to  the  cities  ot  refuge  till  the  death  of 
the  high-priest  (Num.  xxxv.  9-28;  Deut.  iv.  41-43;  xix. 
4-10).  (4)  Uncertain  Murder,  to  be  expiated  by  formal 

disavowal  and  sacrifice  by  the  elders  of  the  nearest  city 
(Dcut.  xxl.  1-9).  (5)  Assault  to  be  punished  by  lex  talionis, 
or  damages  (Ex.  x.\L  18.  19,  22-25;  I-ev.  xxiv.  19,  20). 

7th  Command.  (1)  Adultery  to  be  punished  by  death 
of  both  offenders;  the  rape  of  a married  or  betrothed 
woman,  by  death  of  the  offender  (DeuL  xxll.  13-27). 

(2)  Rape  or  Seduction  of  an  unbctrolbcd  virgin,  to  be 
compensated  by  marriage,  with  dowry  (50  shekels),  and 
without  power  of  divorce;  or.  If  she  be  refused,  by  pay- 
ment of  full  dowry  (Ex.  xxll.  16,  17;  Deut.  xxli.  28,  29). 

(3)  Unlawful  Marriages  (incestuous,  Ac.),  to  bo  punished, 
some  by  death,  some  by  childlessness  (Lev.  xx.). 

8th  Command.  (1)  Theft  to  be  punished  by  fourfold 
or  double  restitution;  a nocturnal  robber  might  be  stale 
as  an  outlaw  (Ex  xxll.  1-4).  (2)  Trespass  and  Injury  ot 
things  lent  to  lie  compensated  (Ex.  xxli.  6-16).  (3)  Per- 

version of  Justice  (by  bribes,  threats,  kc.).  and  especially 
oppression  of  strangers,  strictly  forbidden  (Ex.  xxiii.  9, 3:a). 

(4)  Kidnapping  to  be  punished  by  death  (Deut.  xxiv.  7). 

9th  Command.  False  Witness ; to  be  punished  by  lex 

talionis  ( Ex . xxiii.  1-3;  DeuL  xix.  16-21).  Slander  of  a 
wile’s  chastity,  by  fine  and  loss  of  power  of  divorce 
(DeuL  xxli.  18,  19). 

A fullci  consideration  of  tho  tables  of  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments Is  given  elsewhere.  [Ten  Commandments.' 

(III.)  Laws  Judicial  and  Constitutional 
(A)  Jurisdiction. 

(a)  Local  Judges  (generally  Levltes,  as  more  skilled  in 
the  Law)  appointed,  for  ordinary  matters,  probably  by 
the  people  with  approbation  of  the  supreme  authority  (as 
of  Moses  In  the  wilderness)  (Ex.  xvlli.  25 ; Dcut.  1.  15-lSj 
through  ail  the  land  (IVuL  xvl.  18).  (ft)  Appeal  to  the 
Priests  (at  the  holy  place),  or  to  the  judge;  their  sentence 
final,  and  to  be  accepted  under  pain  of  death.  See  Deut. 
xvll.  8-13  (comp,  appeal  to  Moses,  Ex.  xvlil.  26).  (c)  Tiro 
witnesses  (at  least)  required  in  capital  matters  (Num. 
xxxv.  30;  DeuL  xvll.  6,  7).  (d)  Punishment  (except  by 
special  command),  to  be  personal,  and  not  to  extend  to  the 
family  (DeuL  xxiv.  16).  Stripes  allowed  and  limited  (Dcut. 
xxv.  1-3),  so  as  to  avoid  outrage  on  the  human  frame. 

All  this  would  be  to  a great  extent  set  aside— IsL  By 
the  summary  Jurisdiction  of  the  king  (see  1 Sam.  xxii. 
11-19  (Saul);  2 Sam.  xil.  1-5,  xiv.  4-11;  1 K.  ill.  16-28), 
which  extended  even  to  the  deposition  of  the  hlgh-priest 
(1  Sam.  xxli.  17,  18;  1 K.  ii.  26,  27).  The  practical  diffi- 
culty of  Its  being  carried  out  is  seen  In  2 Sam.  xv.  2-6,  and 
would  lead  of  course  to  a certain  delegation  of  his  power. 
2nd.  By  the  appointment  of  the  Seventy  (Num.  xi.  24-30) 
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with  a solemn  religious  sanction.  In  later  times  there 
wus  a local  Sanhedrim  of  23  in  each  city,  and  two  such  In 
Jerusalem,  os  well  as  the  Great  Sanhedrim,  consisting  of 
70  members,  besides  the  president,  who  was  to  be  the 
high-priest  if  duly  qualified,  and  controlling  even  the 
king  and  high-priest.  The  members  were  priests,  scribes 
(Leviies),  and  elders  (of  other  tribes).  A court  of  exactly 
this  nature  is  noticed,  as  appointed  to  supreme  power  by 
Jehosliaphat  (See  2 Cbr.  xix.  8-11). 

(B)  Royal  Power. 

The  King’s  Power  limited  by  the  Law,  as  written  and 
formally  accepted  by  the  king : and  directly  forbidden  to 
be  despotic'  (Deut.  xvil.  14-20 ; comp.  1 Sam.  x.  25).  Yet 
he  had  power  of  taxation  (to  ^th);  and  of  compulsory 
service  (1  Sam.  vilL  10-18);  the  declaration  of  war  (1  Sam. 
xi.),  Ac.  There  are  distinct  traces  of  a ” mutual  contract  ” 
(2  Sam.  v.  3 ; a '*  league,"  2 K.  xi.  17) ; the  remon- 
strance with  Rehoboam  being  clearly  not  extraordinary 
(1  K.  xli.  1-6). 

The  l*rincts  of  the  Congregation.  The  beads  of  the 
tribes  (sec  Josh.  ix.  15)  seem  to  have  had  aufhority  under 
Joshua  to  act  for  the  people  (comp.  I Cbr.  xxvli.  16-22); 
and  in  the  later  times  "the  princes  of  Judah"  seem  to 
have  bad  power  to  control  both  the  king  and  the  priests 
(see  Jer.  xxvl.  10-24,  xxxvliL  4,  5,  Ac.). 

(C)  Rotal  Revenue. 

(1)  Tenth  of  produce.  (2)  Domain  land  (l  Cbr.  xxvii. 
26-29).  Note  confiscation  of  criminal’s  land  (1  K.  xxi.  15). 
(3)  Bond  service  (1  K.  v.  17,  18),  chiefly  on  foreigners 
(1  K.  ix.  20-22  ; 2 Chr.  iL  16,  17).  (4)  Flocks  and  herds 

(l  Chr.  xxvii.  29-31).  (5)  Tributes  (gifts)  from  foreign 

kings.  (6)  Commerce;  especially  in  Solomon's  time 
(1  K.  x.  22,  29.  Ac.). 

(IV.)  Ecclesiastical  and  Ceremonial  Law. 

(A)  Law  op  Sacrifice  (considered  as  the  sign  nnd  the 
appointed  means  of  the  union  with  God,  on  which  the 
holiness  of  the  people  depended). 

(1)  Ordinary  Sacrifices. 

(o)  The  whole  Burnt-Offering  (Lev.  L)  of  the  herd 
or  the  flock;  to  bo  offered  continually  (Ex.  xxix. 
38-42);  and  the  fire  on  the  altar  never  to  be  extin- 
guished (Lev.  vi.  8-13). 

(fi)  The  Beat-Offering  (Lev.  i!„  vi.  14-23)  of  flour, 
oil,  and  frankincense,  uulcavened,  and  scasoucd 
with  salt. 

(y)  The  Peace-Offering  (I,ev.  111.,  vii.  11-21)  of  the 
herd  or  the  flock;  cither  a thank-offering,  or  a 
vow,  or  freewill  offering. 

(5)  The  Sin-Offering,  or  Trespass- Offering  (Lev.  lv., 
v.,  vi.). 

(а)  For  sins  committed  in  ignorance  (Lev.  iv.). 

(б)  For  vows  unwittingly  mode  and  broken,  or 
uncteanness  unwittingly  contracted  (Lev.  v.). 

(c)  For  sins  wittingly  committed  (Lev.  vi.  1-7). 

*2)  Extraordinary  Sacrifices. 

(a)  At  the  Consecration  of  Priests  (Lev.  vllL,  ix.). 

(8)  At  the  Purification  of  Women  (Lev.  xli.). 

(y)  At  the  Cleansing  of  Lepers  (Lev.  xiii.,  xlv.). 

(6)  On  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvL). 

(c)  On  the  great  Festivals  (Lev.  xxlii.). 

(B)  Law  of  Holiness  (arising  from  the  union  with  God 

through  sacrifice). 

(1)  Holiness  or  I’krsons. 

(a)  Holiness  oj  the  whole  people  as  " children  of  God  ’’ 
(Ex.  xix.  5,  6;  Lev.  xi.-xv„  xvli.,  xviil.;  Deut.  xlv. 
1-21),  shown  in 

(a)  The  Dedication  of  the  first-born  (Ex.  xiii.  2, 
12, 13,  xxli.  29,  30,  Ac.) ; and  the  offering  of  all 
firstlings  nnd  firBt-frutis  (Deut.  xxvl.,  Ac.). 

c Military  conquest  discouraged  oy  tbe  prohibition  of 
t he  use  ot  horses.  (See  Josh.  xi.  6.)  For  an  example  of  obe- 
dience to  this  law  see  2 Sum.  vlil.  4,  mul  of  disobedience 
to  it  In  1 K.  x.  26-29. 
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(b)  Distinction  of  clean  and  unclean  food  (Lev. 
xi.;  Dout.  xlv.). 

(c)  Provision  for  purification  (Lev.  xlL,  xiii,  xiv„ 
xv.;  Deut.  xxiil.  1-14). 

(if)  Laws  against  disfigurement  (Lev.  xix.  2T ; 
DeuL  xiv.  1 ; comp.  Deut.  xxv.  3,  against  ex- 
cessive scourgtug). 

(e)  Laws  against  unnatural  marriages  and  lusts 
(Lev.  xviil.,  xx.). 

(fi)  Holiness  qf  the  Priests  ( and  Levitts). 

(a)  Their  consecration  (Lev.  vili..  ix. ; Ex.xxlx.> 

( b ) Their  special  qualifications  and  restrictions 
(Lev.  xxi.,  xxil.  1-9). 

(c)  Tbelr  rights  (Deut.  xvilL  1-6;  Num.  xviii.) 
and  authority  (Deut.  xvil.  8-13). 

(2)  Holiness  of  Places  and  Things. 

(a)  The  Tabernacle  with  tbe  ark,  the  vail,  the  alUirs, 

* the  lover,  the  priestly  robes,  Ac.  (Ex.  xxv.-xxviii., 
xxx.), 

(/3)  The  Holy  Place  chosen  for  the  permanent  erection 
of  the  tabernacle  (Deut.  xli.,  xlv.  22-29),  where  only 
all  sacrifices  were  to  be  offered,  and  all  tithes,  first- 
fruits,  vows,  Ac.,  to  be  given  or  eaten. 

(3)  Holiness  of  Times. 

(а)  The  Sabbath  (Fix.  xx.  9-11,  xxiii.  12,  Ac.). 

(/3)  The  Sabbatical  Tear  (Ex.  xxiii.  10,  11 ; Lev.  xxv. 
1-7,  Ac.). 

(y)  The  Tear  of  Jubilee  (Lev.  xxv.  8-16,  Ac.). 

(б)  The  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  3-27  : I/tv.  xxiii.  4-14). 

(«)  The  Feast  qf  Weeks  (Pentecost)  (Lev.  xxilL  IS.  Ac.). 

( £)  The  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Lev.  xxiii.  33-43). 

(ij)  The  Feast  qf  Trumpets  (Lev.  xxiiL  23-25). 

(0)  The  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xxiii.  26-32,  Ac.). 

Such  is  the  substance  of  the  Mosaic  Law.  The 
leading  principle  of  the  whole  is  its  Theocratic 
CHARACTER,  its  reference  (that  is)  of  nil  action  and 
thoughts  of  men  directly  and  inunediatebj  to  the 
will  of  God.  It  follows  from  this,  that  it  is  to  be 
regarded  not  merely  as  a law,  that  is,  a rule  of  con- 
duct, based  on  known  truth  nnd  acknowledged  au- 
thority, but  also  as  a Itezdation  of  God * s nature 
and  His  dispensations.  But  thus  theocratic  cha- 
racter of  the  law  depends  necessarily  on  the  belief 
in  God , as  not  only  the  Creator  and  sustainer  of  the 
world,  but  as,  by  special  covenant  the  head  of  the 
Jewish  nation.  This  immediate  reference  to  God 
as  their  king,  is  clearly  seen  ns  the  groundwork  ot 
their  whole  polity.  From  this  theocratic  nature 
of  the  law  follow  important  deductions  with  regaid 
to  (a)  the  view  which  it  takes  of  political  society ; 
( b ) the  extent  of  the  scope  of  the  law ; (c)  the 
penalties  by  which  it  is  enforced ; and  (d)  the  cha- 
racter which  it  seeks  to  impress  on  the  people, 
(a.)  The  Mosaic  Law  seeks  the  basis  of  its  polity, 
first,  in  the  absolute  sovereignty  of  God,  next  in 
the  relationship  of  each  individual  to  God,  ami 
through  God  to  his  countrymen.  It  is  clear  that 
such  a doctrine,  while  it  contradicts  none  of  the 
coramou  theories,  yet  lies  beneath  them  all.  (6.)  The 
law,  as  proceeding  directly  from  God,  and  referring 
directly  to  Him,  is  necessarily  absolute  in  its  su- 
premacy and  unlimited  in  its  scojte.  It  is  supreme 
over  the  governors,  as  being  only  the  delegates  of 
the  Lord,  and  therefore  it  is  incompatible  with  any 
despotic  authority  in  them.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  supreme’  over  the  governed,  recognising  no  in- 
herent rights  in  the  individual,  as  prevailing  against, 
or  limitiug  the  law.  It  regulated  the  whole  life 
of  an  Israelite.  His  actions  were  rewarded  and 
punished  with  great  minuteness  and  strictness;  ami 
that  according  to  the  standard,  not  of  their  conse- 
quences, but  of  their  intrinsic  morality.  His  re* 
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ligious  worship  was  defined  and  enforced  in  an 
elaborate  and  unceasing  ceremonial,  (c.)  The  pe-  \ 
naities  and  rewards  by  which  the  law  is  enforced  j 
are  such  as  depend  on  the  direct  theocracy.  With  : 
regard  to  individual  actions,  it  may  be  noticed  that, 
as  generally  some  penalties  are  inflicted  by  the  sub- 
ordinate, and  some  only  by  the  supreme  authority, 
so  among  the  Israelites  some  penalties  came  from 
the  hand  of  man,  some  directly  from  the  Providence 
of  God.  The  bearing  of  this  principle  on  the  in- 
quiry as  to  the  revelation  of  a future  life , in  the 
Pentateuch,  is  easily  seen.  The  sphere  of  moral 
and  religious  action  and  thought  to  which  the  law 
extends  is  beyond  the  cognizance  of  human  laws, 
and  the  scope  of  their  ordinary  penalties,  and  is 
therefore  left  by  them  to  the  retribution  of  Gods 
inscrutable  justice,  which,  beiug  but  imperfectly 
seen  here,  is  contemplated  especially  as  exercised  in 
a future  state.  Hence  arises  the  expectation  of  a 
direct  revelation  of  this  future  state  iu  the  Mosaic 
Law.  Such  a revelation  is  certainly  not  given. 
The  truth  seems  to  be  that,  in  a law  which  appeals 
directly  to  God  himself  for  its  authority  and  its 
sanction,  there  cannot  be  that  broad  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  this  life  and  the  next,  which  is  drawn 
for  those  whose  power  is  limited  by  the  grave. 
'd.)  But  perhaps  the  most  important  consequence 
of  the  theocratic  nature  of  the  law  was  the  pecu- 
liar character  of  goodness  which  it  sought  to  im- 
press on  the  people.  The  Mosaic  Law,  beginning 
with  piety,  as  its  first  object,  enforces  most  emphat- 
ically the  purity  essential  to  those  who,  by  their 
union  with  Go<l,  have  recovered  the  hope  of  intrinsic 
goodness,  while  it  views  righteousness  aud  love 
rather  as  deductions  from  these  than  as  independent 
otjects.  The  appeal  is  not  to  any  diguity  of  human 
nature,  but  to  the  obligations  of  communion  with  a 
Holy  God.  The  subordination,  therefore,  of  this 
idea  also  to  the  religious  idea  is  enforced ; and  so 
long  as  the  due  supremacy  of  the  latter  was  pre- 
served, all  other  duties  would  tind  their  places  in 
proper  harmony.  But  the  usurpation  of  that  su- 
premacy in  practice  by  the  idea  of  personal  and 
national  sanctity  was  that  which  gave  its  peculiar 
colour  to  the  Jewish  character.  It  is  evident  that 
this  characteristic  of  the  Israelites  would  tend  to 
preserve  the  seclusion  which,  under  God’s  provid- 
ence, w.is  intended  for  them,  and  would  in  its 
turn  be  fostered  by  it— 111.  In  considering  the  re- 
lation of  the  Law  to  the  future,  it  Is  important  to 
he  guided  by  the  geueral  principle  laid  dowu  in 
Heb.  vii.  19,  “The  Law  made  nothing  perfect.” 
This  principle  will  be  applied  in  different  degrees 
to  its  bearing  fa)  on  the  after-history  of  the  Jewish 
commonwealth  before  the  coming  of  Christ;  (6)  on 
the  coming  of  our  Lord  Himself;  and  (c)  on  the 
dispensation  of  the  Gospel,  (a.)  To  that  after- 
history the  Law  was,  to  a great  extent,  the  key. 
It  was  indeed  often  neglected,  and  even  forgotten  ; 
yet  still  it  foimed  the  standard  from  which  the 
People  knowingly  departed,  and  to  which  they 
constantly  returned  ; and  to  it  therefore  all  which 
peculiar  in  their  national  and  individual  cha- 
racter  was  due.  Its  direct  influence  was  probably 
greatest  in  the  periods  before  the  establishment  of 
^hc  kingdom,  and  after  the  Babylonish  captivity. 
The  last  act  of  Joshua  was  to  bind  the  Israelites  to 
as  the  charter  of  their  occupation  of  the  con- 
quered land  (Josh.  xxiv.  ‘24-27)  ; and,  in  the  semi- 
auarchical  ]>eriod  of  the  Judges,  the  Law  and  the 
Tabernacle  were  the  only  centres  of  anything  like 
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national  unity.  The  establishment  of  the  kingdom 
was  due  to  an  impatience  of  this  positiou,  and  a 
desire  for  a visible  aud  personal  centra  of  authority, 
much  the  same  in  nature  as  that  which  plunged 
them  so  often  in  idolatry.  In  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
after  the  separation,  the  deliberate  rejection  of  the 
leading  principles  of  the  Law  by  Jeroboam  and  his 
successors  was  the  beginning  of  a gradual  declension 
into  idolatry  and  heathenism.  But  in  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  the  very  division  of  the  monarchy  ami 
consequent  diminution  of  its  splendour,  and  the 
need  of  a principle  to  assert  against  the  superior 
material  power  of  Israel,  brought  out  the  Law  once 
more  in  increased  honour  and  influence.  Far  more 
was  this  the  case  after  the  captivity.  The  loss  of 
the  independent  monarchy,  and  the  cessation  of 
prophecy,  both  combined  to  throw  the  Jews  back 
upon  the  Law  alone,  as  their  only  distinctive  pledge 
of  nationality,  and  sure  guide  to  truth.  This  love 
for  the  Law,  rather  than  any  abstract  patriotism, 
was  the  strength  of  the  Maccabean  struggle  aguiust 
the  Syrians,  and  the  success  of  that  struggle,  en- 
throning a Levitical  power,  deepened  the  feeling 
from  which  it  sprang.  The  I-aw  thus  became  the 
moulding  influence  of  the  Jewish  character.  The 
Pharisees,  truly  repiesenting  the  chief  strength  of 
the  people,  systematized  this  feeling.  Against  this 
idolatry  of  the  Law  there  were  two  reactions.  The 
first  was  that  of  the  SaddL'CKES;  one  which  had 
its  basis  in  the  idea  of  a higher  love  and  serv  ice  of 
God,  independent  of  the  Law’  and  its  sanctions.  The 
other,  that  of  the  KSSENES,  was  an  attempt  to 
burst  the  bonds  of  the  formal  law,  and  assert  its 
ideas  in  all  fulness,  freedom,  and  purity.  ( b .)  The 
relation  of  the  Law'  to  the  advent  of  Christ  is  also  laid 
down  clearly  by  St.  Paul.  The  I -aw  was  the  IlaiSa- 
yurybs  (is  Xpnrrdv,  the  servant  (that  is),  whose 
task  it  was  to  guide  the  child  to  the  true  teacher 
(Gal.  iii.  24)  ; aud  Christ  was  “ the  end  ” or  object 
“ of  the  Law  ” (Rom.  x.  4).  As  being  subsidiary 
to  the  promise,  it  had  accomplished  its  purpose 
when  the  promise  was  fulfilled.  In  its  national 
aspect  it  had  existed  to  guard  the  faith  in  the  theo- 
cracy. The  chief  hindrance  to  that  faith  had  been 
the  difficulty  of  realising  the  invisible  presence  of 
God,  and  of  conceiving  a communion  with  the  in- 
finite Godhead  which  should  not  crush  or  absorb 
the  finite  creature.  This  difficulty  was  now  to 
pass  away  for  ever,  in  the  Incarnation  of  the  God- 
head in  One  truly  and  visibly  man.  In  its  indi- 
vidual, or  what  is  usually  called  its  “ moral  ” aspect, 
the  Law  bore  equally  the  stamp  of  transitoriness 
and  insufficiency.  It  had  declared  the  authority  of 
truth  and  goodness  over  man’s  will,  and  taken  for 
granted  in  man  the  existence  of  a spirit  which  could 
recognise  that  authority ; but  it  had  done  no  more. 
Its  presence  had  therefore  detected  the  existenoe  and 
the  sinfulness  of  sin,  as  alien  alike  to  God’s  will  and 
man’s  true  nature ; but  it  had  also  brought  out 
with  more  vehement  and  desperate  antagonism  the 
power  of  sin  dwelling  in  man  as  fallen  (Rom.  vii. 
7-25).  The  relation  of  the  Law  to  Christ  in 
its  sacrificial  and  ceremonial  aspect,  will  be  more 
fully  considered  elsewhere.  [SACRIFICE.]  (c.)  It 
remains  to  consider  how  far  it  has  any  obligation 
or  existence  under  the  dispensation  of  the  Gospel. 
As  a menns  of  justification  or  salvation,  it  ought 
never  to  have  been  regarded,  even  before  Christ : it 
needs  no  proof  to  show  that  still  less  can  this  lie  so 
since  He  has  come.  But  yet  the  question  remains 
whether  it  is  binding  on  Christians,  even  when  they 
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do  not  depend  on  it  for  salvation.  It  seems  clear 
enough,  that  its  formal  coercive  authority  as  a whole 
ended  with  the  close  of  the  Jewish  dispensation.  It 
referred  throughout  to  the  Jewish  covenant,  and  in 
many  points  to  the  constitution,  the  customs,  and 
even  the  local  circumstances  of  the  people.  That 
covenant  was  preparatory  to  the  Christian,  in  which 
it  is  now  absorbed;  those  customs  and  observances 
hnve  passed  away.  It  follows,  by  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  that  the  formal  obligation  to  the  Law 
must  have  ceased  with  the  basis  on  which  it  is 
grounded.  But  what  then  becomes  of  the  declara- 
tion of  our  Lord,  that  He  came  “ not  to  destroy  the 
Law,  but  to  perfect  it,”  and  that  “ not  one  jot  or 
one  tittle  of  it  shall  pass  away  ?”  what  of  the  fact, 
consequent  upon  it,  that  the  Law  has  been  reve- 
renced in  all  Christian  churches,  and  had  an  im- 
portant influence  on  much  Christian  legislation  ? 
The  explanation  of  the  apparent  contradiction  lies 
in  the  difference  between  positive  and  moral  obliga- 
tion. To  apply  this  principle  practically  there  is 
need  of  much  study  and  discretion,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish what  is  local  and  temporary  from  what  is 
universal,  and  what  is  mere  external  form  from  what 
is  the  essence  of  an  ordinance. 

Lawyer.  The  title  “ lawyer  ” is  generally  sup- 
posed to  be  equivalent  to  the  title  “scribe,”  both 
on  account  of  its  etymological  meaning,  and  also 
because  the  man,  who  is  also  called  a “ lawyer"  in 
Matt.  xxii.  35  and  Luke  x.  25,  is  called  “one  of 
the  scribes”  in  Mark  xii.  28.  If  the  common 
reading  in  Luke  xi.  44,  45,  46,  be  correct,  it  will 
be  decisive  against  this.  By  the  use  of  the  word 
vohik6s  (Tit.  iii.  9)  as  a simple  adjective,  it 
seems  more  probable  that  the  title  “ scribe”  was  a 
legal  and  official  designation,  but  that  the  name 
vofwds  was  properly  a mere  epithet  signifying  one 
“ learned  in  the  law,”  and  only  used  as  a title  in 
common  parlance  (comp,  the  use  of  it  in  Tit.  iii. 
13,  “ Zenas  the  lawyer  ”). 

Laying  on  of  hands.  [Baptism.] 

Lax'arus.  In  this  name,  which  meets  us  as  be- 
longing to  two  characters  in  the  N.  T„  we  may 
recognize  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  old  Hebrew 
Kleazar.  1.  Lazarus  of  Bethany,  the  brother  of 
Martha  and  Mary  (John  xi.  1).  All  that  we  know 
of  him  is  derived  from  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and 
that  records  little  more  than  the  facts  of  his  death 
and  resurrection.  We  nre  able,  however,  without 
doing  violence  to  the  principles  of  a true  historical 
criticism,  to  arrive  at  some  conclusions  helping  us, 
with  at  least  some  measure  of  probability,  to  fill 
up  these  scanty  outlines.  (1.)  The  language  of 
John  xi.  1,  implies  that  the  sisters  were  the  better 
knowui.  Lazarus  is  “of  Bethany,  of  the  village 
of  Mary  and  her  sister  Martha.”  From  this, 
and  from  the  order  of  the  three  names  in  John 
xi.  5,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  Lazarus  was 
the  youngest  of  the  family.  (2.)  The  house  in 
which  the  feast  is  held  appeal's,  from  John  xii.  2, 
to  be  that  of  the  sisters.  Martha  “ sen'es,”  as  in 
Luke  x.  38.  Mary  takes  upon  herself  that  which 
was  the  special  duty  of  a hostess  towards  an  ho- 
noured guest  (comp.  Luke  vlL  46).  The  impres- 
sion left  on  our  minds  by  this  account,  if  it  stood 
alone,  would  be  that  they  were  the  givers  of  the 
feast.  In  Matt.  xxvi.  6,  Mark  xiv.  3,  the  same 
fact  appears  as  occurring  in  “ the  house  of  Simon 
the  lejier:”  but  a leper,  as  such,  would  have  been 
compelled  to  lead  a separate  life,  and  certainly  could 
not  have  given  a feast  nnd  received  a multitude  of 
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guests.  Among  the  conjectural  explanations  which 
have  been  given  of  this  difference,  the  hypothesis 
that  this  Simon  was  the  father  of  the  two  sisters 
and  of  Lazarus,  that  he  had  been  smitten  with 
leprosy,  and  that  actual  death,  or  the  civil  death 
that  followed  on  his  disease,  had  left  his  children 
free  to  act  for  themselves,  is  at  least  ns  probable  as 
any  other,  and  has  some  support  in  early  ecclesias- 
tical traditions.  (3.)  All  the  circumstances  of  John 
xi.  and  xii.,  point  to  wealth  and  social  position  above 
the  average.  (4.)  A comparison  of  Matt.  xxvi.  6, 
Mark  xiv.  3,  with  Luke  vii.  36,  44,  suggests  an- 
other conjecture  that  harmonises  with  and  in  part 
explains  the  foregoing.  If  Simon  the  leper  were 
also  the  Pharisee,  it  would  explain  the  fact  just 
noticed  of  the  friendship  between  the  sisters  of  La- 
zarus and  the  members  of  that  party  iu  Jerusalem. 
It  would  follow  on  this  assumption  that  the  Pha- 
risee, whom  we  thus  far  identify  with  the  father 
of  Lazarus,  was  probably  one  of  the  membeis  of 
that  sect,  sent  down  from  Jerusalem  to  watch  the 
uew  teacher.  (5.)  One  other  conjecture,  bolder 
perhaps  than  the  others,  may  yet  be  hazarded. 
Admitting,  as  must  be  admitted,  the  absence  at 
once  of  all  direct  evidence  and  of  traditional  au- 
thority, there  are  yet  some  coincidences,  at  least 
remarkable  enough  to  deserve  attention,  and  which 
suggest  the  identification  of  Lazarus  with  the  young 
ruler  that  had  great  possessions,  of  Matt,  xix.,  Mark 

x. ,  Luke  xviii.  The  age  (Matt.  xix.  20,  22)  agrees 
with  what  has  been  before  inferred  (see  above,  1), 
as  does  the  fact  of  wealth  above  the  average  with 
what  we  know  of  the  condition  of  the  family  at 
Bethany  (sec  2).  If  the  father  were  an  influential 
Pharisee,  if  there  were  ties  of  some  kind  uniting  the 
family  with  that  body,  it  would  be  natural  enough 
that  the  son,  even  in  comparative  youth,  should 
occupy  the  position  of  a “ ruler.”  But  further,  it 
is  of  this  rich  young  man  that  St.  Mark  uses  the 
emphatic  word  (“  Jesus,  beholding  him,  loved 
him”)  which  is  used  of  no  others  in  the  Gospel- 
history,  save  of  the  beloved  apostle  and  of  Lazarus 
and  his  sisters  (John  xi.  5).  Combining  these  in- 
ferences then,  we  get,  with  some  measure  of  likeli- 
hood, an  insight  into  one  aspect  of  the  life  of  the 
Divine  Teacher  and  Friend,  full  of  the  most  living 
interest.  The  village  of  Bethany  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood were  a frequent  retreat  from  the  ixmtro- 
versies  and  tumults  of  Jerusalem  (John  xviii.  2 ; 
Luke  xxi.  ,37,  xxii.  39).  At  some  time  or  other 
one  household,  wealthy,  honourable,  belonging  to 
the  better  or  Nicodemus  section  of  the  Pharisees 
(see  above,  1,  2,  3)  learns  to  know  nnd  reverence 
him.  Disease  or  death  removes  the  father  from  the 
scene,  and  the  two  sisters  are  left  with  their  younger 
brother  to  do  as  they  think  right.  In  them  and 
in  the  brother  over  whom  they  watch,  He  finds 
that  which  is  worthy  of  His  love.  But  two  at  least 
need  an  education  in  the  spiritual  life.  A fear 
weeks  pass  away,  and  then  comes  the  sickness  of 
John  xi.  One  of  the  sharp  malignant  fevcis  of  Pa- 
lestine cuts  off  the  life  that  was  so  precious.  The 
sisters  know  how  truly  the  Divine  Friend  has  loved 
him  on  whom  their  love  nnd  their  hopes  centered. 
They  send  to  him  in  the  belief  that  the  tidings  ot 
the  sickness  will  at  once  draw  Him  to  them  (John 

xi.  3).  Slowly,  and  iu  words  which  (though  after- 
wards understood  otherwise)  must  at  the  time  have 
seemed  to  the  disciples  those  of  one  upon  whom  the 
truth  came  not  at  once  but  by  degrees,  he  prepare* 
them  for  the  worst.  “This  sickuess  is  not  unto 
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death  ” — **  Our  friend  Lazarus  sleepcth  ” — “ Laza- 
rus is  dead.”  The  work  which  he  was  doing  as  a 
teacher  or  a healer  (John  x.  41,  42)  in  Bethnbora, 
or  the  other  Bethany  (John  x.  40  and  i.  28),  was 
not  interrupted,  and  continues  for  two  days  after 
the  message  reaches  him.  Then  comes  the  journey, 
occupying  two  days  more.  When  He  and  His 
disciples  come,  three  days  have  passed  since  the 
burial.  The  friends  from  Jerusalem,  chiefly  of  the 
Pharisee  and  ruler  class,  are  there  with  their  con- 
solations. The  sisters  receive  the  Prophet,  each 
accoiding  to  her  character.  His  sympathy  with 
their  sorrow  leads  Him  also  to  weep.  Then  comes 
the  work  of  might  as  the  answer  of  the  prayer 
which  the  Son  offers  to  the  Father  (John  xi.  41, 
42).  The  stone  is  rolled  away  from  the  mouth  of 
the  rock-chamber  in  which  the  body  had  been  placed. 
“ He  that  was  dead  came  forth,  bound  hand  and 
foot  with  grave-clothes ; and  his  face  was  bound 
about  with  a napkin.”  It  is  well  not  to  break  in 
npon  the  silence  which  hangs  over  the  interval  of 
that  u four  days’  sleep.”  One  scene  more  meets 
us,  and  then  the  life  of  the  family  which  has  come 
before  us  with  such  daylight  clearness  Lapses  again 
into  obscurity.  In  the  house  which,  though  it  still 
bore  the  father’s  name  (sup.  1),  was  the  dwelling 
of  the  sisters  and  the  brother,  there  is  a supper, 
and  Lazarus  is  there,  and  Martha  serves,  no  longer 
jealously,  and  Mary  pours  out  her  love  in  the  costly 
offering  of  the  spikenard  ointment,  and  finds  herself 
once  again  misjudged  and  hastily  condemned.  After 
this  all  direct  knowledge  of  Lazarus  ceases.  It 
would  be  as  plausible  an  explanation  of  the  strange 
fact  recorded  by  St.  Mark  alone  (xiv.  51)  as  any 
other,  if  we  were  to  suppose  that  Lazarus,  whose 
home  was  near,  who  must  have  kuown  the  place  to 
which  the  Lord  “oftentimes  resorted,”  was  drawn 
to  the  garden  of  Gethsemane  by  the  approach  of  the 
officers  “ with  their  torches  and  lanterns  and 
weapons”  (John  xviii.  3),  and  in  the  haste  of  the 
night-alarm,  rushed  eagerly  “ with  the  linen  cloth 
<ast  about  his  naked  body,”  to  see  whether  he  was 
in  time  to  render  any  help.  Apocryphal  traditions 
even  are  singularly  scanty  and  jejune,  as  if  the 
silence  which  “ sealed  the  lips  of  the  Evangelists” 
had  restrained  others  also.  They  have  nothing  more 
to  tell  of  Lazarus  than  the  meagre  tale  that  follows : 
— He  lived  for  thirty  years  after  his  resurrection, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  sixty.  When  he  came  forth 
from  the  tomb,  it  was  with  the  bloom  and  fragrance 
as  of  a bridegroom.  He  and  his  sisters,  with  Mary 
the  wife  of  Cleophas,  and  other  disciples,  were  sent 
ont  to  sea  by  the  Jews  in  a leaky  boat,  but  miracu- 
lously escaped  destruction,  and  were  brought  safely 
to  Marseilles.  There  he  preached  the  Gospel,  and 
founded  a church,  and  became  its  bishop.  After 
nuny  years,  he  suffered  martyrdom,  and  was  buried, 
some  said,  there;  others,  at  Citium  in  Cyprus. 
Finally  his  bones  and  those  of  Mary  Magdalene 
were  brought  from  Cyprus  to  Consbuitinople  by 
the  F.mperor  Leo  the  Philosopher,  and  a church 
erected  to  his  honour.  Some  apocryphal  books  were 
pxtaut  bearing  his  name.  The  question  why  the 
first  three  Gospels  omit  all  mention  of  so  wonderful 
* fact  as  the  resurrection  of  Lazarus,  has  from  a 
comparatively  early  period  forced  itself  upon  inter- 
preters and  apologists.  The  explanations  given  of 
the  perplexing  phenomenon  are  briefly  these: — 
(1)  That  fear  of  drawing  down  persecution  on  one 
already  singled  out  for  it,  kept  the  three  Evan- 
gelists. writing  during  the  lifetime  of  Lazarus,  from 
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all  mention  of  him  ; and  that,  this  reason  for  silence 
being  removed  by  his  death,  St.  John  could  write 
freely.  (2)  That  the  writers  of  the  first  three 
Gospels  confine  themselves,  as  by  a deliberate  plan, 
to  the  miracles  wrought  in  Galilee  (that  of  the 
blind  man  at  Jericho  being  the  only  exception),  and 
that  they  therefore  abstained  from  all  mention  of 
any  fact,  however  interesting,  that  lay  outside  that 
limit.  (3)  That  the  narrative,  in  its  beauty  and 
simplicity,  its  human  sympathies  and  marvellous 
transparency,  carries  with  it  the  evidence  of  its  own 
truthfulness.  (4)  Another  explanation,  suggested 
by  the  attempt  to  represent  to  oneVself  what  must 
have  been  the  sequel  of  such  a fact  as  that  now  in 
question  upon  the -life  of  him  who  had  been  affected 
by  it,  may  perhaps  be  added.  The  history  of  mo- 
nastic orders,  of  sudden  conversions  after  great 
critical  deliverances  from  disease  or  danger,  offers 
an  analogy  which  may  help  to  guide  us.  In  such 
cases  it  has  happened,  in  a thousand  instances,  that 
the  man  has  felt  as  if  the  thread  of  his  life  was 
broken,  the  past  buried  for  ever,  old  things  vanished 
away.  He  retires  from  the  world,  changes  his 
name,  speaks  to  no  one,  or  speaks  only  in  hints,  of 
all  that  belongs  to  his  former  life,  shrinks  above  all 
from  making  his  conversion,  his  resurrection  from 
the  death  of  sin,  the  subject  of  common  talk.  Assume 
only  that  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  life  worked  in 
some  such  way  on  Lazarus,  and  it  will  seem  hardly 
wonderful  that  such  a man  should  shrink  from 
publicity,  and  should  wish  to  take  his  place  as  the 
last  and  lowest  in  the  company  of  believers.  The 
facts  of  the  case  are,  at  any  rate,  singulnrly  in  har- 
mony with  this  last  explanation.  Matthew  and 
Mark  omit  equally  all  mention  of  the  three  names. 
John,  writing  long  afterwards,  when  all  three  had 
“ fallen  asleep,”  feels  that  the  restraint  is  no  longer 
necessary,  and  puts  on  record,  as  the  Spirit  brings 
all  things  to  his  remembrance,  the  whole  of  the 
wonderful  history.  The  circumstances  of  his  life, 
too,  all  indicate  that  he  more  than  any  other  Evan- 
gelist was  likely  to  have  lived  in  that  inmost  circle 
of  disciples,  where  these  things  would  be  most 
lovingly  and  reverently  remembered.— 2.  The  name 
Lazarus  occurs  also  in  the  well-known  parable  of 
Luke  xvi.  19-31 . What  is  there  chiefly  remarkable 
is,  that  in  this  parable  alone  we  meet  with  a proper 
name.  Were  the  thoughts  of  men  called  to  the 
etymology  of  the  mime,  ns  signifying  that  he  who 
bore  it  had  in  his  poverty  no  help  but  God,  or  as 
meaning  in  the  shortened  form,  one  who  had  become 
altogether  “ helpless”?  Or  was  it  again  not  a pa- 
rable but,  in  its  starting-point  at  least,  a history, 
so  that  Lazarus  was  some  actual  beggar,  like  him 
who  lay  at  the  beautiful  gate  of  the  Temple,  familiar 
therefore  both  to  the  disciples  and  the  Pharisees? 
Whatever  the  merit  of  either  of  these  suggestions, 
no  one  of  them  can  be  accepted  as  quite  satisfactory, 
and  it  adds  something  to  the  force  of  the  hypothesis 
ventured  on  above,  to  find  that  it  connects  itself 
with  this  question  also.  If  we  assume  the  identity 
suggested  in  (5),  or  if,  leaving  that  as  unproved", 
we  remember  only  that  the  historic  Lazarus  be- 
longed by  birth  to  the  class  of  the  wealthy  and 
influential  Pharisees,  as  in  (3),  could  anything  be 
more  significant  than  the  introduction  of  this  name 
into  such  a parable?  Not  Eleazar  the  Pharisee, 
rich,  honoured,  blameless  among  men,  but  Eleazar 
the  beggar,  full  of  leprous  sores,  lying  at  the  rich 
man’s  gate,  was  the  true  heir  of  blessedness,  for 
whom  was  reserved  the  glory  of  being  in  Abraham’s- 
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bosom.  Very  striking  too,  it  must  be  added,  is 
the  coincidence  between  the  teaching  of  the  parable 
and  of  the  history  in  another  point.  The  Lazarus 
of  the  one  remains  in  Abraham’s  bosom  because  “if 
men  hear  not  Moses  and  the  prophets,  neither  will  they 
be  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead.”  The 
Lazarus  of  the  other  returned  from  it,  and  yet  bears 
no  witness  to  the  unbelieving  Jews  of  the  wonders  or 
the  terrors  of  Hades.  In  this  instance  also  the  name  ot 
Lazarus  has  been  perpetuated  in  an  institution  of  the 
Christian  Church.  The  leper  of  the  M iddle  Ages  ap- 
pears as  a Lazzaro.  Among  the  orders,  half-military 
and  half-monastic,  of  the  12th  century,  was  one 
which  bore  the  title  of  the  Knights  of  St,  Lazarus 
(a.d.  1119),  whose  special  work  it  was  to  minister  to 
the  lepers,  first  of  Syria,  and  afterwards  of  Europe. 
The  use  of  lazaretto  and  lazar-house  for  the  leper- 
hospitals  then  founded  in  all  parts  of  Western  Chris- 
tendom, no  less  than  that  of  lazzarone  for  the  men- 
dicants of  Italian  towns,  are  indications  of  the  effect 
of  the  parable  upon  the  mind  of  Europe  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  thence  upou  its  later  speech. 

Lead,  one  of  the  most  common  of  metals,  found 
generally  in  veins  of  rocks,  though  seldom  in  a me- 
tallic state,  and  most  commonly  in  combination 
with  sulphur.  It  was  early  known  to  the  ancients, 
nnd  the  allusions  to  it  in  Scripture  indicate  that 
the  Hebrew's  were  well  acquainted  with  its  uses. 
The  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sinai  yielded  it 
in  large  quantities,  nnd  it  was  found  in  Egypt.  That 
it  was  common  in  Palestine  is  shown  by  the  expres- 
sion in  Eccius.  xlvii.  18  (comp.  1 K.  x.  27).  It  was 
anioug  the  spoils  of  the  Midianites  which  the  chil- 
dren of  Israel  brought  with  them  to  the  plains  of 
Moab,  nfter  their  return  from  the  slaughter  of  the 
tribe  (Num.  xxxi.  22).  The  ships  of  Tarshish  sup- 
plied the  market  of  Tyre  with  lead,  as  with  other 
metals  (Ez.  xxvii.  12).  Its  heaviness,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  in  Ex.  xv.  10,  and  Eccius.  xxii. 
14,  caused  it  to  be  used  for  weights,  which  were 
cither  iu  the  form  of  a round  flat  cake  (Zech.  v.  7), 
or  a rough  unfashioned  lump  or  “stone”  (ver.  8); 
stoucs  having  in  ancient  times  served  the  purpose 
of  weights  (comp.  Prov.  xvi.  11).  In  modern  me- 
tallurgy lead  is  used  with  tin  in  the  composition  of 
solder  for  fastening  metals  together.  That  the 
ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of 
solder  is  evident  from  Isaiah  xli.  7.  No  hint  is 
given  ns  to  the  composition  of  the  solder,  but  in  all 
probability  lead  was  one  of  the  materials  employed,  its 
usage  for  such  a purpose  being  of  great  antiquity. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  used  it  for  fastening  stones 
together  in  the  rough  parts  of  a building,  nnd  it 
was  found  by  Mr.  Lnyard  among  the  ruins  at  Nim- 
roud.  Iu  Job  xix.  24  the  allusion  is  supposed  to  be 
to  the  practice  of  carving  inscriptions  upon  stone,  and 
pouring  molten  lead  into  the  cavities  of  the  letters, 
to  render  them  legible,  and  at  the  same  time  pre- 
serve them  from  the  action  of  the  air.  In  modem 
metallurgy  lead  is  employed  for  the  purpose  of  pu- 
rifying silver  from  other  mineral  products.  The 
alloy  is  mixed  with  lead,  exposed  to  fusion  upon  an 
earthen  vessel,  and  submitted  to  a blast  of  air.  By 
this  means  the  dross  is  consumed.  This  process  is 
called  the  cupelling  operation,  with  which  the  de- 
scription in  Ez.  xxii.  18*22,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Napier,  accurately  coincides. 

Leb'ana,  one  of  tire  Kethinim  whose  descendants 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii. 
48 L He  is  called  Lauaxa  in  the  parallel  list  of 
1 Esdras,  and 
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Leb'anah  in  Ezr.  ii.  45. 

Leaf,  Leaves.  The  word  occurs  in  the  A.  V. 
either  in  the  singular  or  plural  number  in  three 
different  senses — (1)  Leaf  or  /cares  of  trees.  (2) 
Leaves  of  the  doors  of  the  Temple.  (3)  locates  of 
the  roll  of  a book.  1.  Leaf  of  a tr  ee  (d/e/r,  tereph, 
aphi).  The  olive-leaf  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  viii.  11. 
Fig-leaves  formed  the  first  covering  of  our  parents 
in  Eden.  The  harren  fig-tree  (Matt.  xxi.  19;  Mark 
xi.  13)  on  the  road  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem 
“ had  on  it  nothing  but  leaves .”  The  oak-leaf  is 
mentioned  in  Is.  i.  30,  and  vi.  13.  The  righteous 
are  often  compared  to  green  leaves  (Jer.  xvii.  8). 
The  ungodly  on  the  other  hand  arc  as  “an  oak 
whose  leaf  fhdetlr  ” (Is.  i.  30).  In  Ez.  xlvii.  12  ; 
Rev.  xxii.  1,  2,  there  is  probably  an  allusion  to  some 
tree  whose  leaves  were  used  by  the  Jews  as  a medi- 
cine or  ointment;  indeed, it  is  very  likely  that  many 
plants  and  leaves  were  thus  made  use  of  by  them, 
as  by  the  old  English  herbalists.  2.  Leaves  of 
doors  ( tselaim , delcth ).  The  Hebrew  word,  which 
occurs  very  many  times  in  the  Bible,  and  which  in 
1 K.  vi.  32  (margin)  and  34  is  translated  “ leaves  ’’ 
in  the  A.  V.,  signifies  beams , ribs,  sides,  &c.  In  Ez. 
xli.  24,  the  Hebrew  word  dcleth  is  the  representative 
of  both  doors  nnd  leaves.  3.  Leavf.8  of  a book  or 
roll  ( delcth ) occurs  in  this  sense  only  in  Jer.  xxxvi. 
23.  The  Hebrew  word  (literally  doors ) would  jrer- 
haps  be  more  correctly  translated  columns. 

Leah,  the  daughter  of  Laban  (Gen.  xxix.  1C). 
The  dulness  or  weakness  of  her  eyes  was  so  notable, 
that  it  is  mentioned  as  a contrast  to  the  beautiful 
form  and  appearance  of  her  younger  sister  Rachel. 
Her  hither  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  which 
the  local  marriage-rite  afforded  to  pass  her  off  in 
her  sister’s  stead  on  the  unconscious  bridegroom, 
and  excused  himself  to  Jacob  by  alleging  that  the 
custom  of  the  country  forbade  the  younger  si»ter 
to  be  given  first  in  marriage.  Jacob's  preference  of 
Rachel  grew  into  hatred  of  I^alr,  after  he  had 
married  both  sisters.  Leah,  however,  bore  to  him 
in  quick  succession  Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah, 
then  Issachar,  Zebulun,  nnd  Dinah,  before  Rachel 
had  a child.  She  died  some  time  after  Jacob  reached 
the  south  country  in  which  his  father  Isaac  lived. 
She  was  buried  in  the  family  grave  in  Machpelah 
(ch.  xlix.  31). 

Leasing,  “ falsehood.”  This  word  is  retained  iu 
the  A.  V.  of  Ps.  iv.  2,  v.  6,  from  the  older  English 
versions ; but  the  Hebrew  word  of  which  it  is  the 
rendering  is  elsewhere  almost  uniformly  translated 
“lies”  (Ps.  xl.  4,  lviii.  3,  &c.). 

Leather.  The  notices  of  leather  in  the  Bible  are 
singularly  few  ; indeed  the  word  occurs  but  twice 
in  the  A.  V.,  and  in  each  instance  in  reference  to 
the  6ame  object,  a girdle  (2  K.  i.  8 ; Matt.  iii.  4.) 
There  are,  however,  other  instances  in  which  the 
word  “ leather”  might  with  propriety  be  substi- 
tuted for  “skin”  (Lev.  xi.  32,  xiii.  48;  Num. 
xxxi.  20). 

Leaven.  Various  substances  were  known  to  have 
fermenting  qualities;  but  the  ordinary  leaven  con- 
sisted of  n lump  of  old  dough  in  a high  state  ot  fer- 
mentation, wirich  was  inserted  into  the  mass  o* 
dough  prepared  for  baking.  The  use  of  leaven  was 
strictly  forbidden  in  all  offerings  made  to  the  Lord 
by  fire.  It  is  in  reference  to  these  prohibitions 
that  Amos  (iv.  5)  ironically  bids  the  Jews  ot  his 
day  to  “ offer  a sacrifice  of  thanksgiving 
leaven .”  In  other  instances,  where  the  offering 
was  to  be  consumed  by  the  priests,  and  not  on  the 
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altar,  leaven  might  be  used.  Various  ideas  were  asso- 
ciated with  the  prohibition  of  leaven  in  the  instances 
above  quoted.  But  the  most  prominent  idea,  and 
the  one  which  applies  equally  to  all  the  cases  of 
prohibition,  is  connected  with  the  corruption  which 
leaven  itself  had  undergone,  and  which  it  commu- 
nicated to  bread  in  the  process  of  fermentation.  It 
is  to  this  property  of  leaven  that  our  Saviour  points 
when  he  speaks  of  the  “ leaven  (».  e.  the  corrupt 
doctrine)  of  the  Pharisees  and  of  the  Sadducees” 
(Matt.  xvi.  6) ; and  St.  Paul,  when  he  speaks  of  the 
“old  leaven  ” (1  Cor.  v.  7). 

Leb  anon,  a mountain  range  in  the  north  of 
Palestine.  The  name  Lebanon  signifies  “ white,” 
and  was  applied  either  on  account  of  the  snow, 
which,  during  a great  pail  of  the  year,  covers  its 
whole  summit,  or  on  account  of  the  white  colour 
of  its  limestone  cliffs  and  peaks.  It  is  the  44  white 
mountain  ” — the  Mont  Blanc  of  Palestine.  Lebanon 
is  represented  in  Scripture  as  lying  upon  the  northern 
border  of  the  land  of  Israel  (Deut.  i.  7,  xi.  24; 
Josh.  i.  4).  Two  distinct  ranges  bear  this  name. 
They  both  begin  in  lat.  33°  20',  and  run  in  parallel 
lines  from  S.W.  to  N.E.  for  about  90  geog.  miles, 
enclosing  between  them  a long  fertile  valley  from  5 
to  8 miles  wide,  anciently  called  Cocle -Syria.  The 
western  range  is  the  “ Libanus  ” of  the  old  geo- 
graphers, aud  the  Lebanon  of  Scripture.  The  eastern 
range  was  called  “ Anti-Libanus  ” by  geographers, 
and  44  Lebanon  toward  the  sun-rising  ” by  the  sacred 
writers  (Josh.  xiii.  5).  A deepwalley  called  Wady 
et-Tcim  separates  the  southern  section  of  Anti- 
Libanus  from  both  Lebanon  and  the  hills  of  Galilee. 
Lebanon — the  western  range — commences  on  the 
south  at  the  deep  ravine  of  the  Litany,  the  ancient 
river  Leontes,  which  drains  the  valley  of  Coele- 
Syria,  and  falls  into  the  Mediterranean  fire  miles 
north  of  Tyre.  It  runs  N.E.  in  a straight  line 
parallel  to  the  coast,  to  the  opening  from  the  Medi- 
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terranean  into  the  plain  of  Emesa,  called  in  Scrip- 
ture the  44  Entrance  of  Hamath”  (Num.  xxxiv.  8). 
Here  Nahr  cl-Kcbir — the  ancient  river  Eleutherus — 
sweeps  round  its  northern  end,  as  the  Leontes  does 
round  its  southern.  The  average  elevation  of  the 
range  is  from  6000  to  8000  ft. ; but  two  peaks  rise 
considerably  higher.  On  the  summits  of  both  these 
peaks  the  snow  remains  in  patches  during  the  whole 
summer.  The  central  ridge  or  backbone  of  Lebanon 
has  smooth,  barren  sides,  and  gray  roundel  sum- 
mits. It  is  entirely  destitute  of  verdure,  and  is 
covered  with  smali  fragments  of  limestone,  from 
which  white  crowns  and  jagged  points  of  naked 
rock  shoot  up  at  intervals.  Here  and  there  a few 
stunted  pine-trees  or  dwarf  oaks  arc  met  with.  The 
line  of  cultivation  runs  along  at  the  height  of  about 
6000  ft. ; and  below  this  the  features  of  the  western 
slopes  are  entirely  different.  The  descent  is  gradual ; 
but  is  everywhere  broken  by  precipices  and  tower- 
ing rocks  which  time  and  the  elements  have  chiselled 
into  strange,  fantastic  shapes.  Ravines  of  singular 
wildness  and  grandeur  furrow  the  whole  mountain 
side,  looking  in  many  places  like  huge  rents.  Here 
and  there,  too,  bold  promontories  shoot  out,  and 
dip  perpendicularly  into  the  bosom  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  rugged  limestone  banks  nre  scantily 
clothed  with  the  evergreen  oak,  and  the  sandstone 
with  pines  ; while  every  available  spot  is  carefully 
cultivate.!.  The  cultivation  is  wonderful,  and  shows 
what  nil  Syria  might  be  if  under  a good  govern- 
ment. Fig-trees  cling  to  the  naked  rock ; vines 
are  trained  along  narrow  ledges;  long  ranges  of 
mulberries,  on  terraces  like  steja  of  stairs,  cover  the 
more  gentle  declivities;  and  dense  groves  of  olives 
fill  up  the  bottoms  of  the  glens.  Hundreds  of  vil- 
lages arc  seen — here  built  amid  labyrinths  of  rocks  ; 
there  clinging  like  swallows’  nests  to  the  sides  of 
cliffs ; while  convent*,  no  less  numerous,  are  perched 
on  the  top  of  every  peak.  The  vine  is  still  largely 
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cultivated  in  every  part  of  the  mountain.  Lebanon 
also  abounds  iu  olives,  tips,  and  mulberries;  while 
some  remnants  exist  of  the  forests  of  pine,  oak,  and 
cedar,  which  formerly  coveied  it  (1  K.  v.  6 ; Ps. 
xxix.  5 ; Is.  xiv.  8 ; Ezr.  iii.  7).  Considerable  num- 
bers of  wild  beasts  still  inhabit  its  retired  glens  and 
higher  peaks;  the  writer  has  seen  jackals,  hyenas, 
wolves,  bears,  and  panthers  (2  K.  xiv.  9;  Cant.  iv. 
8 ; Hab.  ii.  17).  Some  noble  sti  earns  of  classic 
celebrity  have  their  sources  high  up  in  Lebanon, 
and  rush  down  in  sheets  of  foam  through  sublime 
glens,  to  stain  with  their  ruddy  waters  the  trans- 
parent bosom  of  the  Mediterranean.  Along  the  base 
of  Lebanon  runs  the  irregular  plain  of  Phoenicia; 
nowhere  more  than  two  miles  wide,  and  often  in- 
terrupted by  bold  rocky  spurs,  that  dip  into  the 
sea.  The  main  ridge  of  Lebanon  is  composed  of 
Jura  limestone,  and  abounds  in  fossils.  Long  belts 
of  more  recent  sandstone  run  along  the  western 
slopes,  which  is  in  places  largely  impi  opiated  with 
iron.  Lebanon  was  originally  inhabited  by  the 
Hivites  and  Giblites  (Judg.  iii.  3 ; Josh.  xiii.  5,  6). 
The  whole  mountain  range  was  assigned  to  the 
Israelites,  but  was  never  conqueicd  by  them  (Josh, 
xiii.  2-6  ; Judg.  iii.  1-3).  During  the  Jewish  mo- 
narchy it  appears  to  have  been  subject  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians (1  K.  v.  2-6;  Ezr.  iii.  7).  From  the  Greek 
conquest  until  modern  times  Lebanon  had  no  sepa- 
rate history.*—  Anti-Libanus. — The  main  chain  of 
Anti-Libanus  commences  in  the  plateau  of  Bashan, 
near  the  parallel  of  Caesarea-Philippi,  runs  north 
to  Hermon,  and  then  north-east  in  a straight  line 
till  it  sinks  down  into  the  great  plain  of  Emesa,  not 
far  from  the  site  of  Kiblah.  Hermon  is  the  loftiest 
peak ; the  next  highest  is  a few  miles  north  of  the 
site  of  Abila,  beside  the  village  of  Bluddn,  and  has 
an  elevation  of  about  7000  ft.  The  rest  of  the 
ridge  averages  about  5000  ft. ; it  is  in  general  bleak 
and  barren,  with  shelving  gray  declivities,  gray 
cliffs,  and  gray  rounded  summits.  Here  and  there 
we  meet  with  thin  forests  of  dwarf  oak  and  juniper. 
The  western  slopes  descend  abruptly  into  the  Bu- 
ka a ; but  the  features  of  the  eastern  are  entirely 
different.  Three  side-ridges  here  radiate  from  Her- 
mon, like  the  ribs  of  an  open  fan,  and  form  the 
supporting  walls  of  three  peat  terraces.  Anti- 
Libanus  is  only  onoe  distinctly  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, where  it  is  accurately  described  as  “ Lebanon 
toward  the  sun-rising  ” (Josh.  xiii.  5).  “ The  tower 
of  Lebanon  which  looketh  toward  Damascus  ” (Cant, 
vii.  4)  is  doubtless  Hermon,  which  forms  the  most 
striking  feature  in  the  whole  panorama  round  that 
city. 

Leb'aoth,  a town  which  forms  one  of  the  last 
group  of  the  cities  of  **  the  South  ” in  the  enumera- 
tion of  the  possessions  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  32), 
probably  identical  with  Betii-LEBaOTH. 

Lebbae'os.  This  name  occurs  in  Matt.  x.  3, 
according  to  Codex  D (Bezae)  of  the  sixth  century, 
and  in  the  received  Text.  In  Mark  iii.  18.  it  is  sub- 
stituted in  a few  unimportant  MSS.  forThaddeus. 

Leb’onah,  a place  named  in  Judg.  xxi.  19  only. 
Lcbonah  has  survived  to  our  times  under  the  almost 
identical  form  of  el-Lubban.  It  lies  to  the  west  of, 
and  close  to,  the  Nablus  road,  about  eight  miles  north 
of  Beilin  (Bethel),  and  two  fiom  Seilun  (Shiloh). 

Le'c&h,  a name  mentioned  in  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  (l  Chr.  iv.  21  only)  as  one  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Shelah,  the  third  son  of  Judah  by  the 
Canaan  itess  Bath-shua. 

Leach.  [Horse-Leech.] 


LEEKS 

Leeks  (Heb.  chdtsir).  The  word  chdtsir,  which 
in  Num.  xi.  5 is  translated  leeks,  occurs  twenty 
times  in  the  Hebrew  text.  The  Hebrew  term, 
wnich  properly  denotes  grass,  is  derived  from  a 
root  signifying  “to  be  green,”  and  may  therefore 
stand  in  this  passage  for  any  groen  food,  lettuce. 


Common  lock  {AU urn.  yr.rr »m). 


endive,  &.C.,  as  Ludolf  and  Maillet  have  conjec- 
turcJ ; it  would  thus  be  applied  somewhat  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  use  the  term  “p-eens;”  yet 
as  the  chdtsir  is  mentioned  together  with  onions 
and  garlick  in  the  text,  and  as  the  most  ancient 
veisions  unanimously  understand  leehs  by  the  He- 
brew word,  we  may  be  satisfied  with  our  own 
translation.  There  is,  however,  another  and  a very 
ingenious  interrelation  of  chdtsir , first  proposed 
by  Hengstenberg,  and  received  by  Dr.  Kitto  (Victor. 
Bible , Num.  xi.  5),  which  adopts  a more  literal 
translation  of  the  original  word,  for,  says  Dr. 
Kitto,  “ among  the  wonders  in  the  natural  history 


TrigonoUs  locnum-greewn. 

cf  Egypt,  it  is  mentioned  by  travellers  that  the 
common  people  there  eat  with  sj*ecial  relish  »bnd 
of  grass  similar  to  doccr."  Mavei  says  ot  this 
plant  (whose  scientific  name  is  Tngontlla  foenum 
G race  ion,  belonging  to  the  natural  older  Begun** 
osac ),  that  it  is  similar  to  clover,  but  its  !«•*** 
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more  pointed,  and  that  great  quantities  of  it  are 
eaten  by  the  people.  The  leek  is  too  well-known 
to  need  description.  Its  botanical  name  is  Allium 
porrum ; it  belongs  to  the  order  Liliaceae. 

Lees.  The  Hebrew  shatter  bears  the  radical 
sense  of  preservation,  and  was  applied  to  “lees" 
from  the  custom  of  allowing  the  wine  to  stand  on 
the  lees  in  order  that  its  colour  aDd  body  might  be 
better  preserved.  Hence  the  expression  “ wine  on  the 
lees,"  os  meaning  a generous  full-bodied  liquor 
(Is.  xxv.  6).  Before  tire  wine  was  consumed,  it 
was  necessary  to  strain  off  the  lees ; such  wine 
was  then  termed  **  well  refined  " (Is.  xxv.  6).  To 
drink  the  lees,  or  “ dregs,"  was  an  expression  for 
the  endurance  of  extreme  punishment  (Ps.  lxxv.  8). 

Legion,  the  chief  sub-division  of  the  Roman 
army,  containing  about  6000  infantry,  with  a con- 
tingent of  cavalry.  The  term  does  not  occur  in 
the  Bible  in  its  primary  sense,  but  appears  to  have 
been  adopted  in  order  to  express  any  large  number, 
with  the  accessory  ideas  of  order  and  subordination 
(Matt.  xxvi.  53  ; Mark  v.  9.) 

Le“habim,  occurring  only  in  Gen.  x.  13,  the 
name  of  a Mizraite  people  or  tribe.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  are  the  same  as  the  ReBU  or 
LeBU  of  the  Egyptian  inscriptions,  and  that  from 
them  Libya  and  the  Libyans  derived  their  name. 
These  primitive  Libyans  appear  to  have  inhabited 
the  northern  part  of  Africa  to  the  west  of  Egypt, 
though  latterly  driven  from  the  coast  by  the  Greek 
colonists  of  the  Cyrenaica,  as  is  more  fully  shown 
under  LUBW. 

Le"hi,  a place  in  Judah,  probably  on  the  confines 
of  the  Philistines’  country,  between  it  and  the  cliff* 
Etam ; the  scene  of  Samson’s  well-known  exploit 
with  the  jawbone  (Judg.  xv.  9,  14,  19).  It  con- 
tained an  eminence — Ramath-lehi,  and  a spring  of 
great  and  lasting  repute — En  hnk-kore.  Whether 
the  name  existed  before  the  exploit  or  the  exploit 
originated  the  name  cannot  now  be  determined 
from  the  narrative.  On  the  one  hand,  in  vers.  9 
and  19,  Lehi  is  named  as  if  existing  before  this 
occurrence;  while  on  the  other  the  play  of  the 
story  and  the  statement  of  the  bestowal  of 
the  name  Ramath-lehi  look  as  if  the  reverse  were 
intended.  The  analogy  of  similar  names  in  other 
«mntries  is  in  favour  of  its  having  existed  pre- 
sently. A similar  discrepancy  in  the  case  of 
Beer  Lahai-roi,  aud  a great  similarity  between  the 
two  names  in  the  original,  has  led  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  that  place  was  the  same  as  Lehi.  But 
the  situations  do  not  suit.  The  same  consideration 
■would  also  appear  fatal  to  the  identification  pro- 
T*fc*d  by  M.  Van  de  Velde  at  Tell  el-Lckkiych,  in 
the  extreme  south  of  Palestine.  As  far  as  the 
name  goes,  a more  probable  suggestion  would  be 
Beit-Liklyeh , a village  on  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  great  Wady  Suleiman , about  two  miles  below 
the  upper  Beth-horon. 

Lem’uel,  the  name  of  an  unknown  king  to 
whom  his  mother  addressed  the  prudential  maxims 
contained  in  Prov.  xxxi.  1-9.  The  Rabbinical 
mmmentators  identify  Lemuel  with  Solomon. 
Grotius,  adopting  a fanciful  etymology  from  the 
•Arabic,  makes  Lemuel  the  same  as  Hczekinh. 
Hitzig  and  others  regard  him  as  king  or  chief 
°f  an  Arab  tribe  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Pales- 
tine, and  elder  brother  of  Agur,  whose  name  stands 
at  the  head  of  Prov.  xxx. 

Lentiles  (Heb.  ’ddushtm).  There  cannot  be  the 
least  doubt  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  its  trans- 
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lation  of  the  Hebrew  word  which  occurs  in  the 
four  following  passages: — Gen.  xxv.  34,  2 Sam. 
xvii.  28,  xxiii.  11,  and  Ez.  iv.  9.  There  are 
three  or  four  kinds  of  lentiles,  all  of  which  are 
still  much  esteemed  in  those  countries  where  they 


U<iUl«  (£h™  In m). 


are  grown,  viz.  the  South  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
North  Africa:  the  red  lentile  is  still  a favourite 
article  of  food  in  the  East ; it  is  a small  kind,  the 
seeds  of  which  after  being  decorticated,  are  com- 
monly sold  in  the  bazaars  of  India.  The  modem 
Arabic  name  of  this  plant  is  identical  with  the 
Hebrew ; it  is  known  in  Egypt  aud  Arabia,  Syria, 
&c.,  by  the  name  ‘Adas,  as  we  learn  from  the 
testimony  of  several  travellers.  Lentile  bread  is 
still  eaten  by  the  poor  of  Egypt. 

Leopard  (Heb.  namer)  is  invariably  given  by 
the  A.  V.  as  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  word, 
which  occurs  in  the  seven  following  passages, — 
Is.  xi.  6 ; Jer.  v.  6,  xiii.  23  ; Dan.  vii.  6 ; Hos. 
xiii.  7 ; Cant.  iv.  8 ; Hab.  i.  8.  Leopard  occurs 
also  in  Ecclus.  xxviii.  23,  and  in  Rev.  xiii.  2. 


Laopard  (Ltcpardm  mtmm). 


From  the  passage  of  Canticles,  quoted  above,  we 
learn  that  the  hilly  ranges  of  Lebanon  were  in 
ancient  times  frequented  by  these  animals,  and  it 
is  now  not  uncommonly  seen  in  and  about  Lebanon, 
and  the  southern  maritime  mountains  of  Syria. 
Burckhnrdt  mentions  that  leopards  have  sometimes 
been  killed  in  “ the  low  and  rocky  chain  of  the 
Richel  mountain,"  but  he  calls  them  ounces. 
Under  the  name  namtr , which  meant  “ spotted," 
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it  is  not  improbable  that  another  animal,  namely 
the  cheetah  (Queparda  jubata),  may  be  included; 
which  is  tamed  by  the  Mahometans  of  Syria,  who 
employ  it  in  hunting  the  gazelle. 

Leper,  Leprosy.  The  predominant  and  cha- 
racteristic form  of  leprosy  in  Scripture  is  a white 
variety,  covering  either  the  entire  body  or  a large 
tract  of  its  surface ; which  has  obtained  the  name 
of  lepra  Mosnica.  Such  were  the  cases  of  Moses, 
Miriam,  Nanman,  ahd  Gehazi  (Ex.  iv.  6;  Num. 

xii.  10;  2 K.  v.  1,  27;  comp.  Lev.  xiii.  13). 
But,  remarkably  enough,  in  the  Mosaic  ritual- 
diagnosis  of  the  disease  (Lev.  xiii.,  xiv.),  this  kind, 
when  overspreading  the  whole  surface,  appears  to 
be  regarded  as  “clean’'  (xiii.  12,  13,  16,  17). 
The  Egyptian  bondage,  with  its  studied  degrada- 
tions and  privations,  and  especially  the  work  of  the 
kiln  under  an  Egyptian  sun,  must  have  had  a 
frightful  tendency  to  generate  this  class  of  dis- 
orders ; hence  Manetho  asserts  that  the  Egyptians 
drove  out  the  Israelites  as  infected  with  leprosy — 
a strange  reflex,  perhaps,  of  the  Mosaic  narrative 
of  the  “ plagues " of  Egypt,  yet  probably  also 
containing  a germ  of  truth.  The  sudden  and 
total  change  of  food,  air,  dwelling,  and  mode  of 
life,  caused  by  the  Exodus,  to  this  nation  of  newly- 
emancipated  slaves  may  possibly  have  had  a fur- 
ther tendency  to  produce  skin-disorders,  and 
severe  repressive  measures  may  have  been  required 
in  tire  desert-moving  camp  to  secure  the  public 
health,  or  to  allay  the  panic  of  infection.  Hence 
it  is  possible  that  many,  perhaps  mast  of  this 
repertory  of  symptoms  may  have  disappeared  with 
the  period  of  tire  Exodus,  and  the  snow-white 
form,  which  had  pre-existed,  may  alone  have 
ordinarily  continued  in  a later  age.  But  it  is 
observable  that,  amongst  these  LeTitical  symptoms, 
the  scaling,  or  peeling  off  of  the  surface,  is  nowhere 
mentioned,  nor  is  there  any  expression  in  the 
Hebrew  text  which  points  to  exfoliation  of  the 
cuticle.  The  principal  morbid  features  are  a 
rising  or  swelling,  a scab  or  baldness,  and  a bright 
or  white  spot  (xiii.  2).  But  especially  a white 
swelling  in  the  skin,  with  a change  of  the  hair 
of  the  part  from  the  natural  black  to  white  or 
yellow  (3,  10,  4,  20,  25,  30),  or  an  appearance  of 
a taint  going  “ deeper  than  the  skin,”  or  again, 
“raw  flesh”  appearing  in  the  swelling  (10,  14, 
15),  were  critical  signs  of  pollution.  The  mere 
swelling,  or  scab,  or  bright  spot,  was  remanded  for 
a week  as  doubtful  (4,  21,  26,  31),  and  for  a 
second  such  period,  if  it  had  not  yet  pronounced 
(5).  If  it  then  spread  (7,  22,  27,  35),  it  was 
decided  as  polluting.  But  if  after  the  second 
j>oriod  of  quarantine  the  trace  died  away  and 
showed  no  symptom  of  spreading,  it  was  a mere 
scab,  and  the  patient  was  adjudged  clean  (6,  23, 
34).  This  tendency  to  spread  seems  especially 
to  have  been  relied  on.  A spot  most  innocent 
in  all  other  respects,  if  it  “spread  much  abrond," 
was  unclean ; whereas,  as  before  remarked,  the 
man  so  wholly  overspread  with  the  evil  that  it 
could  find  no  farther  range,  was  on  the  contrary 
“clean”  (12,  13).  These  two  opposite  criteria 
seem  to  show,  that  whilst  the  disease  manifested 
activity,  the  Mosaic  law  imputed  pollution  to  and 
imposed  segregation  on  the  sufferer,  but  that  the 
point  at  which  it  might  be  viewed  as  having  run 
its  course  was  the  signal  for  his  readmission  to 
communion.  It  is  clear  that  the  leprosy  of  Lev. 

xiii. ,  xiv.  means  any  severe  disease  spreading  on  the 
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surface  of  the  body  in  the  way  described,  and  so 
shocking  of  aspect,'  or  so  generally  suspected  of 
infection,  that  public  feeling  called  for  separation. 
It  is  now  undoubted  that  the  “ leprosy  ” of  modem 
Syria,  and  which  has  a wide  range  in  Spain,  Greece, 
and  Norway,  is  the  Elephantiasis  Graeco  nan.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  home  by  the  cru- 
saders into  the  various  countries  of  Western  and 
Northern  Europe.  It  certainly  was  not  the  dis- 
tinctive white  leprosy,  nor  do  any  of  the  described 
symptoms  in  Lev.  xiii.  point  to  elephantiasis. 
“White  as  snow"  (2  K.  v.  27)  would  be  as  in- 
applicable to  elephantiasis  as  to  small-pox.  Fur- 
ther, the  most  striking  and  fearful  results  of  this 
modem  so-called  “ leprosy  ” are  wanting  in  the 
Mosaic  description.  Whether  we  regard  Lev.  xiii. 
as  speaking  of  a group  of  diseases  having  mutually 
a mere  superficial  resemblance,  or  a real  affinity,  it 
need  not  perplex  us  that  they  do  not  correspond  with 
the  threefold  leprosy  of  Hippocrates  (the  aA$or. 
\fvicn,  and  pt\as),  which  are  said  by  Bateman 
(Skin  Diseases,  Plates  vii.  and  viii.)  to  prevail 
still  respectively  as  lepra  alphoides,  lepra  vulgaris, 
and  lepra  nigricans.  The  first  has  more  minute 
and  whiter  scales,  and  the  circular  patches  in 
which  they  form  are  smaller  than  those  of  the 
vulgaris,  which  appears  in  scaly  discs  of  different 
sizes,  having  nearly  always  a circular  form,  first 
presenting  small  distinct  red  shining  elevations  o! 
the  cuticle,  then  white  scales  which  accumulate 
sometimes  into  a thick  crust ; or,  as  Dr.  Mason 
Good  describes  its  appearance  (vol.  iv.  p.  451)  a* 
having  a spreading  scale  upon  an  elevated  base; 
the  elevations  depressed  in  the  middle,  but  without 
a change  of  colour  ; the  black  hair  on  the  patches, 
which  is  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  hair  iu  Pales- 
tine, participating  in  the  whiteness,  and  the  patches 
themselves  perpetually  widening  in  their  outline. 
A phosphate  of  lime  is  probably  what  gives  their 
bright  glossy  colour  to  the  scaly  patches,  and  this 
in  the  kindred  disease  of  icthyosis  is  deposited  in 
great  abundance  on  the  surface.  The  third  nigri- 
cans, or  rather  suf>fusca,  is  rarer,  in  form  and  dis- 
tribution, resembling  the  second,  but  differing  in 
the  dark  livid  colour  of  the  patches.  The  scaly 
incrustations  of  the  first  species  infest  the  flat  of  the 
fore-arm,  knee,  and  elbow  joints,  but  on  the  fare 
seldom  extend  beyond  the  forehead  and  temples ; 
comp.  2 Chr.  xxvi.  19:  “the  leprosy  rose  up  in 
his  forehead.”  The  cure  of  this  is  not  difficult ; 
the  second  scarcely  ever  heals  ^Celsus,  De  Med.  v. 
28,  §19).  The  third  is  always  accompanied  by  a 
cachectic  condition  of  body.  Further,  elephanta^ 
itself  has  also  passed  current  under  the  name  of  the 
“ black  leprosy."  It  is  possible  that  the  “ freckle 
spot”  of  the  A.  V.  Lev.  xiii.  39  may  correspond 
with  the  harmless  lepra  alphoides,  since  it  i> 
noted  as  “ clean.”  There  is  a remarkable  concur- 
rence between  the  Aeschylean  ( Choeph . 271*- < ‘ 
description  of  the  disease  which  was  to  praluo1 
“ lichens  coursing  over  the  flesh,  eroding  wl 
fierce  voracity  the  former  natural  structure,  ( 
white  hairs  shooting  up  over  the  part  disea  ’ 
and  some  of  the  Mosaic  symptoms  ; the  spreading 
energy  of  the  evil  is  dwelt  upon  both  by  - 
and  by  Aeschylus,  ns  vindicating  its  c^uu*c|er 
scourge  of  God.  But  the  symptoms  of  a 1 . 
hairs”  is  a curious  and  exact  confirmation  o 1 
genuineness  of  the  detail  in  the  Mosaic  accoun  • 
especially  as  the  poet's  lnnguage  would 
imply  that  the  disease  spokeu  of  was  not 
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domesticated  in  Greece,  but  the  strange  horror 
of  some  other  land.  There  remains  a curious 
question,  before  we  quit  Leviticus,  as  regards  the 
leprosy  of  garmeuts  and  houses.  Some  have 
thought  garments  worn  by  leprous  patients  in- 
tended. This  classing  of  garmeuts  and  house- 
walls  with  the  human  epidermis,  as  leprous,  has 
moved  the  mirth  of  some,  and  the  wonder  of 
others.  Yet  modern  science  has  established  what 
goes  far  to  vindicate  the  Mosaic  classification  as 
more  philosophical  than  such  cavils.  It  is  now- 
known  that  there  are  some  skin- diseases  which 
originate  in  an  ncarus,  and  others  which  proceed 
from  a fungus.  In  these  we  may  probably  find 
the  solution  of  the  paradox.  The  analogy  between 
the  insect  which  frets  the  human  skin  and  thnt 
which  frets  the  garment  that  covers  it,  between 
the  fungous  growth  that  hues  the  crevices  of  the 
epidermis  and  that  which  creeps  in  the  interstices 
of  masonry,  is  close  enough  for  the  purposes  of  a 
ceremonial  law,  to  which  it  is  essential  that  there 
should  be  an  arbitrary  element  intermingled  with 
provisions  manifestly  reasonable.  Michaelis  lias 
suggested  a nitrous  efflorescence  on  the  surface  of 
the  stone,  produced  by  saltpetre,  or  rather  an  acid 
containing  it,  and  issuing  in  red  spots,  and  cites 
the  example  of  a house  in  Lubeck  ; he  meutions 
also  exfoliation  of  the  stone  from  other  causes ; but 
probably  these  appearances  would  not  be  developed 
without  a greater  degree  of  damp  than  is  common 
in  Palestine  and  A^hia.  It  is  manifest  also  that 
a disease  in  the  human  subject  caused  by  an  aenrus 
or  by  a fungus  would  be  certainly  contagious,  since  > 
the  propagative  cause  could  be  transferred  from 
person  to  person.  The  lepers  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment do  not  seem  to  offer  occasion  for  special 
ixmark,  save  that  by  the  N.  T.  period  the  disease, 
as  known  in  Palestine,  probably  did  not  differ 
materially  from  the  Hippocratic  record  of  it. 

Le'shem,  a variation  in  the  form  of  the  name  of 
Laish,  afterwards  Dan,  occurring  only  in  Josh, 
xix.  47  (twice). 

Lethech  (Flos.  iii.  2,  margin).  [Measures.] 

Lett' os,  the  same  as  Hattush  (I  Esd.  viii.  29). 

Let  oshim,  the  name  of  the  second  of  the  sons  of 
Dedan,  son  of  Jokshan,  Gen.  xxv.  3 (and  1 Chr.  i. 
32,  Yulg.).  Fresnel  identities  it  with  Tusm,  one 
of  the  ancient  and  extinct  tribes  of  Arabia,  like  as 
he  compares  Leummim  with  Umeiyim. 

Leummim,  the  name  of  the  third  of  the  de- 
scendants of  Dedan,  son  of  Jokshan,  Gen.  xxv.  3 
(1  Chr.  i.  32,  Vulg.),  being  in  the  plural  form  like 
his  brethren,  Asshurira  and  l.etushim.  It  evidently 
refers  to  a tribe  or  people  sprung  from  Dedan. 
Leummim  lias  been  identified  with  the  ’AAAou- 
fuuTurai  of  Ptolemy,  and  by  Fresucl  with  an  Arab 
tribe  called  Umevjim.  The  latter  was  one  of  the 
very  ancient  tribes  of  Arabia  of  which  no  genealogy 
is  given  by  the  Arabs,  and  who  appear  to  have 
been  ante-Abrahamic,  and  possibly  aboriginal  in- 
habitants of  the  country. 

Le'vL  L The  name  of  the  third  son  of  Jacob 
by  his  wife  Leah.  This,  like  most  other  names  in 
the  patriarchal  history,  was  connected  with  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  that  gathered  round  the  child’s 
birth.  As  derived  fioni  IdicUi  44  to  adhere,”  it  gave 
utterance  to  the  hope  of  the  mother  that  the  affec- 
tions of  her  husband,  which  had  hitherto  rested  on 
the  favoured  Rachel,  would  at  last  be  drawn  to  her. 
“This  time  will  my  husband  be  joined  unto  me, 
because  I have  borne  him  three  sous”  (Geu.  xxix. 
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34).  The  new-born  child  was  to  be  a fresh  link 
bindiug  the  parents  to  each  other  more  closely  than 
before.  One  fact  alone  is  recorded  in  which  he  ap- 
pears prominent.  The  sons  of  Jacob  have  come 
from  Padan-Aram  to  Canaan  with  their  father,  and 
are  with  him  “at  Shalem,  a city  of  Shechem.” 
Their  sister  Dinah  goes  out  “ to  see  the  daughters 
of  the  land  ” (Gen.xxxiv.  1),  i.e.  as  the  words  pro- 
bably indicate,  and  as  Josephus  distinctly  states 
(.4/if.  i.  21),  to  be  present  at  one  of  their  great 
annual  gatherings  for  some  festival  of  nature- 
worship,  analogous  to  that  which  we  meet  with 
afterwards  among  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxv.  2). 
The  license  of  the  time  or  the  absence  of  her  natural 
guardians  exposes  her,  though  yet  in  earliest  youth, 
to  lust  and  outrage.  A stain  is  left,  not  only  on 
her,  but  on  the  honour  of  her  kindred,  which, 
according  to  the  rough  justice  of  the  time,  nothing 
but  blood  could  wash  out.  The  duty  of  extorting 
1 that  revenge  fell,  as  in  the  case  of  Amnon  and 
Tamar  (2  .Sam.  xiii.  22),  on  the  brothers  rather 
than  the  lather,  just  as,  in  the  case  of  Ilebekah,  it 
belonged  to  the  brother  to  conduct  the  negotiations 
for  the  raarriuge.  Simeon  and  Levi  take  the  task 
upon  themselves.  , The  history  that  follows  is  that 
of  a cowardly  and  repulsive  crime.  For  the  offence 
of  one  man,  they  destroy  and  plunder  a whole  city. 
They  cover  their  murderous  schemes  with  fair 
words  and  professions  of  friendship.  They  make 
the  very  token  of  their  religion  the  instrument  of 
their  perfidy  and  revenge.  Their  father,  timid 
and  anxious  ns  ever,  utters  a feeble  lamentation. 
Of  other  facts  in  the  life  of  Levi,  there  are  none  in 
which  he  takes,  as  in  this,  a prominent  and  dis- 
tinct part.  He  shares  in  the  hatred  which  his 
brothers  bear  to  Joseph,  and  joins  in  the  plots 
against  him  (Geu.  xxxvii.  4).  Simeon  appears  to 
have  been  foremost  in  this  attack  on  the  favoured 
son  of  Rachel ; and  it  is  at  least  probable  that  in 
this,  ns  in  their  former  guilt,  Simeon  and  Levi 
were  brethren.  After  this  we  trace  Levi  as  joining 
in  the  migration  of  the  tribe  that  owned  Jacob  as 
its  patriarch.  He,  with  his  three  sons,  Gcrshon, 
Kohath,  Merari,  went  down  into  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi, 
1 1).  As  one  of  the  four  eldest  sons  we  may  think 
of  him  as  among  the  five  (Gen.  xlvii.  2)  that  were 
specially  presented  before  Pharaoh.  Then  comes 
the  last  scene  in  which  his  name  appeals.  When 
his  father’s  death  draws  near,  and  the  sons  are 
gathered  round  him,  he  hears  the  old  crime  brought 
up  again  to  receive  its  sentence  from  the  lips  that 
are  uo  longer  feeble  and  hesitating.  They,  no  loss 
than  the  incestuous  first-born,  had  forfeited  the 
privileges  of  their  birthright.— 2.  Son  of  Melchi, 
one  of  the  near  ancestors  of  our  Lord,  in  fact  the 
great-grandfather  of  Joseph  ('Luke  iii.  24).— 3.  A 
more  remote  ancestor  of  Christ,  son  ot‘  Simeon 
(Luke  iii.  29).— 4.  Mark  ii.  14;  Luke  v.  27,  29. 
[Matthew.] 

Levi'athan  occurs  five  times  in  the  text  of  the 
A.  V.,  and  once  in  the  margin  of  Job  iii.  8,  where 
the  text  has  “ mourning.”  In  the  Hebrew  Bible 
the  word  livyathan,  which  is,  with  the  foregoing 
exception,  always  left  untranslated  in  the  A.  V.t  is 
found  only  in  the  following  passages:  Job  iii.  8, 
xl.  25  (xli.  1,  A.  V.) ; Ps.  Ixxiv.  14,  civ.  23;  Is. 
xxvii.  1.  In  the  margin  of  Job  iii.  8,  and  text  of 
Job  xli.  1,  the  crocodile  is  most  clearly  the  animal 
denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word.  Ps.  Ixxiv.  14  also 
clearly  points  to  this  same  saurian.  The  context 
of  Ps.  civ.  26  seems  to  show  that  in  this  passage 
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the  name  represents  some  animal  of  the  whale 
tribe;  but  it  is  somewhat  uncertain  what  animal 
is  denoted  in  Is.  xxvii.  1.  The  passage  in  Job  iii.  8 is 
beset  with  difficulties.  There  can  however  be  little 
doubt  that  the  margin  is  the  correct  rendering.  There 
appears  to  be  some  reference  to  those  who  practised 
enchantments.  The  detailed  description  of  levia- 
than given  in  Job  xli.  indisputably  belongs  to  the 
crocodile.  The  Egyptian  crocodile  also  is  certainly 
the  animal  denoted  by  leviathan  is  Ps.  lxxiv.  14. 


Crocodile  o!  the  Nile  (C.  nJgaru\ 

The  leviathan  of  Ps.  civ.  26  seems  clearly  enough 
to  allude  to  some  great  cetacean.  The  Orca  gla- 
diator (Gray),  the  Physalus  antiquorum  (Gray), 
or  the  Rorqual  de  la  Mediterranee  (Cuvier),  are 
not  uncommon  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  an- 
cient times  the  species  may  have  been  more 
numerous.  There  is  some  uncertainty  about  the 
leviathan  of  Is.  xxvii.  1.  As  the  term  leviathan  is 
evidently  used  in  no  limited  sense,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  “ leviathan  the  piercing  serpent,”  or 
**  leviathan  the  crooked  serpent,”  may  denote  some 
species  of  the  great  rock-snakes  (Boidae)  which  are 
common  in  South  and  West  Africa,  perhaps  the 
Jhrtulia  Sebaet  which  Schneider  (Ampn.  ii.  266), 
under  the  synonym  Boa  hieroglyphic a,  appears  to 
identify  with  the  huge  serpent  represented  on  the 
Egyptian  monuments. 

Le  vis,  improperly  given  as  a proper  name  in 
1 Esd.  ix.  14.  It  is  simply  a corruption  of  M the 
Levite  ” in  Ear.  x.  15. 

Le'vites.  The  analogy  of  the  names  of  the  other 
tribes  of  Israel  would  lead  ns  to  include  under  these 
titles  the  whole  tribe  that  traced  its  descent  from 
Levi.  The  existence  of  another  division,  however, 
within  the  tribe  itself,  in  the  higher  office  of  the 
priesthood  as  limited  to  u the  sons  of  Aaron,”  gave 
to  the  common  form,  in  this  instance,  a peculiar 
meaning.  Most  frequently  the  Levites  are  dis- 
tinguished, as  such,  from  the  priests  (1  K.  viii.  4 ; 
Eir.  ii.  70  ; John  i.  10,  &c.),  and  this  is  the  mean- 
ing which  has  perpetuated  itself.  Sometimes  the 
word  extends  to  the  whole  tribe,  the  priests  in- 
cluded (Nuro.  xxrv.  2;  Josh.  xxi.  3,  41  ; Ex.  vi. 
25 ; Lev.  xxv.  32,  &c,).  Sometimes  again  it  is 
added  as  an  epithet  of  the  smaller  portion  of  the 
tribe,  and  we  read  of  “ the  priests  the  Levites  ” 
(Josh.  iii.  3;  Ez.  xliv.  15).  The  history  of  the 
tribe,  and  of  the  functions  attached  to  its  several 
orders,  is  obviously  essential  to  any  right  apprehen- 
sion of  the  history  of  Israel  as  a people.  * It  will 
fall  naturally  into  four  great  periods.  I.  The  time 
of  the  Exodus.  II.  The  period  of  the  Judges. 
HI.  That  of  the  Monarchy.  IV.  That  from  the 
Captivity  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.— I.  The 


absence  of  all  reference  to  the  consecrated  charact 
of  the  Levites  in  the  book  of  Genesis  is  noticeai 
enough.  The  only  occasion  on  which  the  patrian 
of  the  tribe  appears — the  massacre  of  the  Sb 
chemites  — may  indeed  have  contributed  to  i 
fluenoe  the  history  of  his  descendants,  by  fosterii 
in  them  the  same  fierce  wild  zeal  against  all  th 
threatened  to  violate  the  purity  of  their  race ; b 
generally  what  strikes  us  is  the  absence  of  all  i 
cognition  of  the  later  character.  In  the  geneale 
of  Gen.  xlvi.  11,  in  like  manner,  the  list  doer 
go  lower  down  than  the  three  sons  of  Levi,  a: 
they  are  given  in  the  order  of  their  birth,  not 
that  which  would  have  corresponded  to  the  oiiic 
superiority  of  the  Kohathitcs.  There  are 
signs,  again,  that  the  tribe  of  Levi  had  any  spec 
pre-eminence  over  the  others  during  the  Egypti 
bondage.  Within  the  tribe  itself  there  are  soi 
slight  tokens  that  the  Kohathitcs  are  gaining  t 
first  place.  But  as  yet  there  are  no  traces  cf 
casto-character,  no  signs  of  any  intention  to  est 
blish  an  hereditary  priesthood.  Up  to  this  tii 
the  Israelites  had  worshipped  the  God  of  Uh 
fathers  after  their  fathers'  manner.  It  was  x 
parently  with  this  as  their  ancestral  worth 
that  they  came  up  out  of  Egypt.  The  “yon; 
men  ” of  the  sons  of  Israel  offer  sacrifices  (t 
xxiv.  5).  They,  we  may  infer,  are  the  pries 
who  remain  with  the  people  while  Moses  aset® 
the  heights  of  Sinai  (xix.  22-24).  They  repr 
seated  the  truth  that  the  whole  people  were  " 
kingdom  of  priests”  (xix.  6).  Neither  they  w 
the  “ officers  and  judges  ” appointed  to  assist  -Most 
in  administering  justice  (xviii.  25)  are  connect-.' 
in  any  special  manner  with  the  tribe  of  Levi.  B 
first  step  towards  a change  was  made  in  the  inst 
tution  of  an  hereditary  priesthood  in  the  family  < 
Aaron,  during  the  first  withdrawal  of  Mess  « 
the  solitude  of  Sinai  (xxviii.  1).  The  next  eiiw 
sion  of  the  idea  of  the  priesthood  grew  out  of  ta 
terrible  crisis  of  Ex.  xxxii.  The  tribe  stood  fath 
separate  and  apart,  recognising  even  in  this  stsi 
work  the  spiritual  as  higher  than  the  natural,  sal 
therefore  counted  worthy  to  be  the  represcnuiie 
of  the  ideal  life  of  the  people,  “ an  Israel  within  c 
Israel.”  From  this  time  accordingly  they  occcpt 
a distinct  position.  The  tribe  of  Leri  was  to  Ua 
the  place  of  that  earlier  priesthood  of  the  first-tori 
as  representatives  of  the  holiness  of  the  |*cp» 
The  minds  of  the  people  were  to  be  drawn  to  th 
fact  of  the  substitution  by  the  close  numerical  cor- 
respondence of  the  consecrated  tribe  with  that* 
those  whom  they  replaced.  As  the  Tabernacle  w 
the  sign  of  the  presence  among  the  people  of  tfos 
unseen  King,  so  the  Levites  were,  among  the  o*b« 
tribes  of  Israel,  as  the  royal  guard  that  waitw 
exclusively  on  Him.  When  the  people  were  at 
they  encamped  as  guardians  round  the  aavd  teat 
(Num.  i.  51,  xviii.  22).  The  Levite  might  con;' 
nearer  than  the  other  tribes ; but  they  might  r - 
sacrifice,  nor  bum  incense,  nor  see  the  "frv 
things”  of  the  sanctuary  till  they  were  coven-- 
(Num.  iv.  15).  When  on  the  march  no  for- 
but  theirs  might  strike  the  tent  at  the  coma kwo 
ment  of  the  day's  journey,  or  carry  the  park  * 
structure  during  it,  or  pitch  the  tent  <*<*  *£** 
when  they  halted  (Num.  i.  51).  It  was  < 'n  . ’ I 
essential  for  such  a work  that  there  sbovf  3 
fixed  assignment  of  duties;  and  now accarSetff 
we  meet  with  the  first  outlines  of  the  o*f**|*b 
which  afterwards  became  permanent.  I he 
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of  the  tribe  into  the  three  sections  that  traced  their 
descent  from  the  sons  of  Levi,  formed  the  ground- 
work of  it.  The  work  which  they  all  had  to  do 
required  a mau’s  full  strength,  and  therefore, 
though  twenty  was  the  starting-point  for  military 
service  (Num.  i.),  they  were  not  to  enter  on  their 
active  service  till  they  were  thirty  (Num.  iv.  23, 
30,  35).  At  fifty  they  were  to  be  free  from  all 
duties  but  those  of  superintendence  (Num.  viii.  25, 
26).  The  result  of  this  limitation  gave  to  the 
Kokathites  2750  on  active  service  out  of  8600  ; to 
the  sons  of  Gershon  2630  out  of  7500 ; to  those  of 
Merari  3200  ont  of  6200  (Num.  iv.).  Of  these 
the  Kohathites,  as  nearest  of  kin  to  the  priests,  held 
from  the  first  the  highest  offices.  They  were  to 
bear  all  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary,  the  ark  itself 
included  (Num.  iii.  31,  iv.  15;  Deut.  xxxi.  25), 
after  the  priests  had  covered  them  with  the  dark- 
blue  cloth  which  was  to  hide  them  from  all  pro- 
fane gaze ; and  thus  they  became  also  the  guardians 
of  all  the  sacred  treasures  which  the  people  had  so 
freely  offered.  The  Gershonites  had  to  carry  the 
tentrhangings  and  curtains  (Num.  iv.  22-26).  The 
heavier  burden  of  the  boards,  bars,  and  pillars  of 
the  tabernacle  fell  on  the  sons  of  Merari.  Before  the 
march  began  the  whole  tribe  was  once  again  solemnly 
set  apart.  The  new  institution  was,  however,  to 
receive  a severe  shock  from  those  who  were  most 
interested  in  it.  The  section  of  the  Levites  whose 
position  brought  them  into  contact  with  the  tribe 
of  Reuben  conspired  with  it  to  reassert  the  old 
patriarchal  system  of  a household  priesthood  (Num. 
xvi.).  Wheu  their  self-willed  ambition  bad  been 
punished  it  was  time  also  to  provide  more  de- 
finitely for  them,  and  this  involved  a permanent 
organisation  for  the  future  as  well  as  for  the  pre- 
sent. Jehovah  was  to  be  their  inheritance  (Num. 
xviii.  20;  Deut.  x.  9,  xviii.  2).  They  were  to 
have  no  territorial  possessions.  In  place  of  them 
they  were  to  receive  from  the  others  the  tithes  of 
the  produce  of  the  land,  from  which  they,  in  their 
tum,  offered  a tithe  to  the  priests,  as  a recognition 
of  their  higher  consecration  (Num.  xviii.  21,  24, 
26;  Neh.  x.  37).  When  the  wanderings  of  the 
people  should  be  over  and  the  tabernacle  have  a 
settled  place,  great  part  of  the  labour  that  had 
fallen  on  them  would  come  to  an  end,  and  they  too 
would  need  a fixed  abode.  Distinctness  and  diffu- 
sion were  both  to  be  secured  by  the  assignment  to 
the  whole  tribe  of  forty-eight  cities,  with  an  out- 
lying ‘-suburb”  (Num.  xxxv.  2)  of  meadow-land 
tor  the  pasturage  of  their  flocks  and  herds.  The 
reverence  of  the  people  for  them  was  to  be 
heightened  by  the  selection  of  six  of  these  as  cities 
of  refuge.  Through  the  whole  land  the  Levites 
were  to  take  the  place  of  the  old  household  priests, 
sharing  in  all  festivals  and  rejoicings  (Eteut.  xii.  19, 
riv.  26,  27,  xxvi.  11).  Every  third  year  they 
were  to  have  an  additional  share  in  the  produce 
of  the  land  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12).  To  “the 
priests  the  Levites”  was  to  belong  the  office  of 
preserving,  transcribing,  and  interpreting  the  law 
(Beat.  xvii.  9-12;  xxxi.  26).  Such,  if  one  may 
30  *peak,  was  the  ideal  of  the  religious  organisation 
which  was  present  to  the  mind  of  the  lawgiver. 
The  great  principle  was,  that  the  warrior-caste 
who  had  guarded  the  tent  of  the  captain'  of  the 
hosts  of  Israel,  should  be  throughout  the  land  as 
witnesses  that  the  people  still  owed  allegiance  to 
Him.  As  yet,  no  traces  appear  of  their  character 
as  a learned  caste,  aud  of  the  work  which  after- 
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wards  belonged  to  them  as  hymn-writers  and 
musicians.— II.  The  successor  of  Moses,  though  be- 
longing to  another  tribe,  did  faithfully  all  that 
could  be  done  to  convert  this  idea  into  a reality. 
The  submission  of  the  Gibeonites,  after  they  had 
obtained  a promise  that  their  lives  should  be  spared, 
enabled  him  to  relieve  the  tribe-divisions  of  Ger- 
shon and  Merari  of  the  most  burdensome  of  their 
duties.  The  conquered  Hivites  became  “ hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  ” for  the  house  of 
Jehovah  and  for  the  congregation  (Josh.  ix.  27). 
As  soon  as  the  conquerors  had  advanced  far  enough 
to  proceed  to  a partition  of  the  country,  the  forty- 
eight  cities  were  assigned  to  them.  The  scanty 
memorials  that  are  left  us  in  the  book  of  Judges 
fail  to  show  how  far,  for  any  length  of  time,  the 
reality  answered  to  the  idea.  The  tendency  of 
the  people  to  fall  into  the  idolatry  of  the. neigh- 
bouring nations  showed  either  that  the  Levites 
failed  to  bear  their  witness  to  the  truth  or  had 
no  power  to  enforce  it.  The  old  household  priest- 
hood revives,  and  there  is  the  risk  of  the  national 
worship  breaking  up  into  individualism  (Judg.  xvi.). 
The  shameless  license  of  the  sons  of  Eli  may  be 
looked  upon  as  tho  result  of  a long  period  of  decay, 
affecting  the  whole  older.  The  work  of  Samuel 
was  the  starting-point  of  a better  time.  Himself  a 
I.evite,  and,  though  not  a priest,  belonging  to  that 
section  of  the  Levites  which  was  nearest  to  the 
priesthood  (1  Chr.  vi.  28),  adopted  as  it  were,  by  a 
special  dedication  into  the  priestly  line  and  trained 
for  its  offices  (I  Sam.  ii.  18),  he  appears  as  in- 
fusing a fresh  life,  the  author  of  a new  organisa- 
tion. There  is  no  reason  to  think,  indeed,  that 
the  companies  or  schools  of  the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets which  appear  in  his  time  (1  Sam.  x.  5),  and 
are  traditionally  said  to  have  been  founded  by  him, 
consisted  exclusively  of  Levites ; but  there  are 
many  signs  that  the  members  of  that  tribe  formed 
a large  element  in  the  new  order,  and  received  new 
strength  from  it.— III.  The  capture  of  the  Ark  by 
the  Philistines  did  not  entirely  interrupt  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Israelites,  and  the  ministrations  of  the 
Levites  went  od,  first  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  xiv.  3), 
then  for  a time  at  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxii.  11),  after- 
wards at  Gibeon  (l  K.  iii.  2;  1 Chr.  xvi.  39). 
The  history  of  the  return  of  the  ark  to  Beth- 
shemesh  after  its  capture  by  the  Philistines,  and  its 
subsequent  removal  to  Kiijath-jearim,  points  appa- 
rently to  some  strange  complications,  rising  out  of 
the  anomalies  of  this  period,  and  affecting,  in  some 
measure,  the  position  of  the  tribe  of  Levi.  The 
rule  of  Samuel  and  his  sons,  and  the  prophetical 
character  now  connected  with  the  tribe,  tended  to 
give  them  tire  position  of  a ruling  caste.  In  tire 
strong  desire  of  the  people  for  a king,  we  may 
perhaps  trace  a protest  against  the  assumption  by 
the  Levites  of  n higher  position  than  that  originally 
assigned.  The  reign  of  Saul,  in  its  later  period, 
was  at  any  rate  the  assertion  of  a self-willed  power 
against  the  priestly  order.  The  reign  of  David, 
however,  wrought  the  change  from  persecution  to 
honour.  When  his  kingdom  was  established,  there 
came  a fuller  organisation  of  the  whole  tribe.  Their 
position  in  relation  to  the  priesthood  was  once  again 
definitely  recognised.  When  the  ark  was  carried 
up  to  its  new  resting-place  in  Jerusalem,  their 
claim  to  be  the  bearers  of  it  was  publicly  acknow- 
ledged (1  Chr.  xv.  2).  In  the  procession  which 
attended  the  ultimate  conveyance  of  the  ark  to  its 
new  resting-place  the  Levites  were  conspicuous, 
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wealing  their  linen  ephoda,  and  npjiearing  in  their 
new  character  as  minstrels  (1  Chr.  xv.  27,  28). 
In  the  worship  of  the  tabernacle  under  David,  as 
afterwards  iu  that  of  the  Temple,  we  may  trace  a 
development  of  the  simpler  arrangements  of  the 
wilderness  and  of  Shiloh.  The  Levites  were 
the  gatekeepers,  vergers,  sacristans,  choristers  of  the 
central  sanctuary  of  the  nation.  They  were,  in 
the  language  of  1 Chr.  xxiii.  24-32,  to  which  we 
may  refer  as  almost  the  locus  classicus  on  this  sub- 
ject, **  to  wait  on  the  sons  of  Aaron  for  the  service 
of  the  house  of  Jehovah,  in  the  courts,  and  the 
chambers,  and  the  purifying  of  all  holy  things.” 
This  included  the  duty  of  providing  “ for  the  shew- 
bread,  and  the  fine  flour  for  meat-offering,  and  for 
the  unleavened  bread.”  They  were,  besides  this,  u to 
-tand  every  morning  to  thank  and  praise  Jehovah, 
and  likewise  at  even.”  They  were  lastly  “ to 
offer  ” — i.  e.  to  assist  the  priests  in  offering — “ all 
burnt-sacrifices  to  Jehovah  in  the  sabbaths  and  on 
dhe  set  feasts.”  They  lived  for  the  greater  pail 
«of  the  year  in  their  own  cities,  and  came  up  at 
fixed  periods  to  take  their  turn  of  work  (1  Chr. 
xxv.,  xxvi.).  How  long  it  lasted  we  have  no  suffi- 
cient data  for  determining.  The  education  which 
the  Levites  received  for  their  peculiar  duties,  no 
less  than  their  connexion,  more  or  less  intimate, 
with  the  schools  of  the  prophets,  would  tend 
to  make  them,  so  far  as  there  was  any  education 
at  all,  the  teachers  of  the  others,  the  transcribers 
and  interpreters  of  the  Law,  the  chroniclers  of 
the  times  in  which  they  lived.  We  have  some 
striking  instauccs  of  their  appearance  in  this  new 
character.  The  two  books  of  Chronicles  bear  un- 
mistakeablc  marks  of  having  been  written  by  men 
whose  interests  were  all  gathered  round  the  serv- 
ices of  the  Temple,  and  who  were  familiar  with 
its  records.  The  former  subdivisions  of  the  tribe 
were  recognised  iu  the  assignment  of  the  new 
duties,  and  the  Kohathites  retained  their  old  pre- 
eminence. As  iu  the  old  days  of  the  Exodus,  so  in 
the  organisation  under  David,  the  Levites  were  not 
included  in  the  general  census  of  the  people  (1  Chr. 
xxi.  6),  and  formed  accordingly  no  portion  of  its 
military  strength.  A separate  census,  made  appar- 
ently before  the  change  of  age  just  mentioned 
( 1 Chr.  xxiii.  3),  gives — 24,000  over  the  work  of 
the  Temple,  6000  officers  and  judges,  4000 
porters,  i.  e.  gate-keepers,  and,  as  such,  bearing 
aims  (1  Chr.  ix.  19 ; 2 Chr.  xxxi.  2),  4000 
praising  Jehovah  with  instruments.  The  latter 
number,  however,  must  have  included  the  full 
choruses  of  the  Temple.  The  more  skilled  musi- 
cians among  the  sons  of  Hetnan,  Asaph,  and  Jedu- 
thuu  are  numbered  at  288,  in  24  sections  of  12 
each.  The  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  and  the  policy 
pursued  by  Jeroboam,  led  to  n great  change  in  the 
j»ositiou  of  the  Levites.  They  were  the  witnesses 
of  an  appointed  order  and  of  a central  worship. 
He  wished  to  make  the  priests  the  creatures  and 
instruments  of  the  king,  and  to  establish  a provin- 
cial and  divided  worship.  The  natural  result  was, 
that  they  left  the  cities  assigned  to  them  in  the 
territory  of  Israel,  and  gathered  round  the  metro- 
polis of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xi.  13, 14).  In  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  they  were,  from  this  time  forward,  a 
powerful  body,  politically,  as  well  as  ecclesias- 
tically. We  find  them  prominent  in  the  war  of 
Abijah  against  Jeroboam  (2  Chr.  xiii.  10-12). 
They  arc  sent  out  by  Jehoshaphat  to  instruct  and 
judge  the  people  (2  Chr.  xix.  8-10).  The  apostasy 
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that  followed  on  the  marriage  of  Johoram  and 
Athaliah  exposed  them  for  a time  to  the  dominance 
of  a hostile  system  ; but  the  services  of  the  Temple 
nppear  to  have  gone  on,  and  the  Levites  were  again 
conspicuous  in  the  counter-revolution  effected  by 
Jehoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiii.),  and  in  restoring  the 
Temple  to  its  former  stateliness  under  Joash 
(2  Chr.  xxiv.  5).  The  closing  of  the  Temple  under 
Ahaz  involved  the  cessation  at  once  of  their  work 
and  of  their  privileges  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  24).  Under 
Hezekiah  they  again  became  prominent,  as  conse- 
crating themselves  to  the  special  work  of  cleansing 
and  repairing  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxix.  12-15);  and 
the  hymns  of  Dnvid  and  of  Asaph  were  again  re- 
newed. Their  old  privileges  were  restored,  they 
were  put  forward  as  teachers  (2  Chr.  xxx.  22), 
and  the  payment  of  tithes,  which  had  probably 
been  discontinued  under  Ahaz  was  renewed  (2  Chr. 
xxxi.  4).  The  genealogies  of  the  tribe  were  revised 
(ver.  17),  and  the  old  classification  kept  its  ground. 
The  reign  of  Manasseh  was  for  them,  during  the 
renter  part  of  it,  a period  of  depression.  That  of 
osiah  witnessed  a fresh  revival  and  reorganisation 
(2  Chr.  xxxiv.  8-13).  In  tire  great  passover  of  his 
eighteenth  year  they  took  their  place  as  teachers  of 
the  people,  as  well  as  leaders  of  their  worship 
(2  Chr.  xxxv.  3,  15).  Then  came  the  Egyptian 
and  Chaldaean  invasions,  and  the  rule  of  cowardly 
and  apostate  kings.  The  sacred  tribe  itself  showed 
itself  unfaithful.  They  had,  as  the  penalty  of  their 
sin,  to  witness  the  destruction  of  the  Temple,  and 
to  taste  the  bitterness  of  exile.— IV.  After  the 
Captivity.  The  position  taken  by  the  Levites  in 
the  first  movements  of  the  return  from  Babylon 
indicates  that  they  had  cherished  the  traditions  and 
maintained  the  practices  of  their  tribe.  They,  we 
may  believe,  were  those  who  were  specially  called 
on  to  sing  to  their  conquerors  one  of  the  songs  of 
Zion.  It  is  noticeable,  however,  that  in  the  first 
body  of  returning  exiles  they  are  present  in  a dis- 
proportionately small  number  (Ezr.  ii.  36-42). 
Those  who  do  come  take  their  old  parts  at  the 
foundation  and  dedication  of  the  second  Temple 
(Ezr.  iii.  10,  vi.  18).  in  the  next  movement 
under  Ezra  their  reluctance  (whatever  may  have 
been  its  origin)  was  even  more  strongly  marked. 
None  of  them  presented  themselves  at  the  first 
great  gathering  (Ezr.  viii.  15).  The  special  efforts 
of  Ezra  did  not  succeed  in  bringing  together  more 
than  38,  and  their  place  had  to  be  filled  by  220  of 
the  Nethinim  (ib.  20).  Those  who  returned  with 
him  resumed  their  functions  at  the  feast  of  Taber- 
nacles as  teachers  and  interpreters  (Neh.  viii.  7), 
and  those  who  were  most  active  in  that  work  were 
foremost  also  in  chanting  the  hymn-like  prayer 
which  appears  in  Neh.  ix.  ns  the  last  great  effoit 
of  Jewish  psalmody.  They  are  recognised  in  the 
great  national  covenant,  and  the  offerings  and 
tithes  which  were  their  due  are  once  more  solemnly 
secured  to  them  (Neh.  x.  37-39).  They  take  their 
old  places  in  the  Temple  and  in  the  villages  near 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  29),  and  are  present  in  full 
array  at  the  great  feast  of  the  Dedication  of  the 
Wall.  The  two  prophets  who  w’ere  active  at  the 
time  of  the  Return,  Haggai  nnd  Zechanah,  if  they 
did  net  belong  to  the  tribe,  helped  it  forward  in 
the  work  of  restoration.  The  strongest  measures 
are  adopted  by  Nchemiah,  as  before  by  Exra,  to 
guard  the  purity  of  their  blood  from  the  contain** 
natiou  of  mixed  marriages  (Ezr.  x.  23);  and  they 
are  made  the  special  guardians  of  the  holiness  of 
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the  Sabhath  (Neh.  xiii.  22).  The  last  prophet 
of  the  0.  T.  sees,  as  part  of  his  vision  of  the  latter 
days,  the  time  when  the  Lord  “ shall  purify  the 
sons  of  Levi  ’’  (Mai.  iii.  3).  The  guidance  of 
the  0.  T.  fails  us  at  this  point,  and  the  history 
of  the  Levites  in  relation  to  the  national  life  be- 
comes consequently  a matter  of  inference  and  con- 
jecture. The  synagogue  worship,  then  originated, 
or  receiving  a new  development,  was  organised 
irrespectively  of  them,  and  thus  throughout  the 
whole  of  Palestine  there  were  means  of  instruction 
in  the  Law  with  which  they  were  not  connected. 
During  the  period  that  followed  the  Captivity  they 
contributed  to  the  formation  of  the  so-called  Great 
Synagogue.  They,  with  the  prieats,  theoretically 
constituted  and  practically  formed  the  majority  of 
the  permanent  Sanhedrim,  and  as  such  had  a large 
shar  e in  the  administration  of  justice  even  in  orpital 
cases.  Tliey  take  no  prominent  part  in  the  Macca- 
baean  struggles,  though  tliey  must  have  been  present 
at  the  great  purification  of  the  Temple.  They 
appear  but  seldom  in  the  history  of  the  N.  T. 
Where  we  meet  with  their  names  it  is  as  the  type 
of  a formal  heartless  worship,  without  sympathy 
and  without  love  (Luke  x.  32).  The  mention  of 
a Levite  of  Cyprus  in  Acta  iv.  36  shows  that 
the  changes  of  the  previous  century  had  carried 
that  tribe  also  into  “ the  dispersed  among  the 

Gentiles.”  Later  on  in  the  historv  of  the  first 

0 

century,  when  the  Temple  had  received  its  final 
completion  under  the  younger  Agrippa,  we  find 
one  section  of  the  tribe  engaged  in  a new  move- 
ment. With  that  strange  unconsciousness  of  a 
coming  doom  which  so  of  ten  marks  the  last  stage 
of  a decaying  system,  the  singers  of  the  Temple 
thought  it  a fitting  time  to  apply  for  the  right 
of  wearing  the  same  linen  garment  as  the  priests, 
and  persuaded  the  king  that  the  concession  of  this 
privilege  would  be  the  glory  of  his  reign  (Joseph. 
An/,  xx.  8,  §6).  The  other  Levites  at  the  same 
time  asked  for  and  obtained  the  privilege  of  joining 
in  the  Temple  choruses,  from  which  hitherto  they 
had  been  excluded.  The  destruction  of  the  Temple 
so  soon  after  they  had  attained  the  object  of  their 
desires  came  as  with  a grim  irony  to  sweep  away 
their  occupation,  and  so  to  deprive  them  of  every 
vestige  of  that  which  had  distinguished  them  from 
other  Israelites.  They  were  merger!  in  the  crowd 
of  captives  that  were  scattered  over  the  Homan 
world,  and  disappear  from  the  stage  of  history. 
Looking  at  the  long  history  of  which  the  outline 
has  been  here  traced,  we  find  in  it  the  light  and 
darkness,  the  good  and  evil,  which  mingle  in  the 
character  of  most  corporate  or  caste  societies.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  Levites,  as  a tribe,  tended  to  fall 
into  a formal  worship,  a narrow  and  exclusive 
exaltation  of  themselves  and  of  their  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  they  were 
chosen,  together  with  the  priesthood,  to  bear  wit- 
ness of  great  tr  uths  which  might  otherwise  have 
perished  from  remembrance,  and  that  they  bore  it 
well  through  a long  succession  of  centuries.  It  is 
not  often,  in  the  history  of  the  world,  that  a reli- 
grous  caste  or  order  has  passed  away  with  more 
claims  to  the  respect  and  gratitude  of  mankind 
than  the  tribe  of  Levi. 

Levit  icua.  Contents. — The  Book  consists  of 
the  following  principal  sections: — I.  The  laws 
touching  sacrifices  (chap,  i.-vii.).  II.  An  his- 
torical section  containing,  first,  the  consecration 
of  Aar  on  and  his  sons  (chap,  viii.) ; next,  his  first 
offering  for  himself  and  his  people  (chap,  ix.)  ; and 
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lastly,  the  destruction  of  Nadab  and  Abiltu,  the  sons 
of  Aaron,  for  their  presumptuous  offence  (chap.  x.). 
III.  The  laws  concerning  purity  and  impurity,  and 
the  appropriate  sacrifices  and  ordinances  for  putting 
away  impurity  (chap,  xi.-xvi.).  IV.  Laws  chiefly 
intended  to  mark  the  separation  between  Israel  and 
the  heathen  nations  (chap,  xvii.-xx.).  V.  Laws 
concerning  the  priests  (xxi.,  xxii.) ; and  certain 
holy  days  and  festivals  (xxiii.,  xxv.),  together  with 
an  episode  (xxiv.).  The  section  extends  from  chap, 
xxi.  1 to  xxvi.  2.  VI.  Promises  and  threats  (xxvi. 
2-46).  VII.  An  appendix  containing  the  laws 
concerning  vows  (xxvii.).— I.  The  book  of  Exodus 
concludes  with  the  account  of  the  completion  of 
the  tabernacle.  From  the  tabernacle,  thus  rendered 
glorious  by  the  Divine  Presence,  issues  the  legisla- 
tion contained  in  the  book  of  Leviticus.  As  Jeho- 
vah draws  near  to  the  people  in  the  tabernacle,  so 
the  people  draw  near  to  Jehovah  in  the  offering. 
Without  offerings  none  may  approach  Him.  The 
regulations  respecting  the  sacrifices  fall  into  three 
groujw,  and  each  of  these  groups  again  consists  of  a 
decalogue  of  instructions.  1.  The  first  group  of 
regulations  (chap,  i.-iii.)  deals  with  three  kinds 
of  offerings:  the  burnt-offering,  the  meat-offering, 
and  the  thank-offering,  i.  The  burnt-offering  (chap, 
i.)  in  three  sections.  It  might  be  either  (1)  a male 
without  blemish  from  the  herds,  ver.  3-9  ; or  (2)  a 
male  without  blemish  from  the  flocks,  or  lesser 
cattle,  ver.  10-13;  or  (3)  it  might  be  fowls,  an 
offering  of  turtle-doves  or  young  pigeons,  ver. 
14-17.  The  next  group  (chap,  ii.)  presents  many 
more  difficulties,  ii.  The  meat-offering,  or  blood- 
less offering  in  four  sections:  (1)  in  its  uncooked 
form,  consisting  of  fine  flour  with  oil  and  frank- 
incense, ver.  1-3;  (2)  in  its  cooked  form,  of  which 
three  different  kinds  are  specified — baked  in  the 
oven,  fried,  or  boiled,  ver.  4-10 ; (3)  the  prohibi- 
tion of  leaven,  and  the  direction  to  use  salt  in  all 
the  meat-offerings,  11-13  ; (4)  the  oblation  of  first- 
fruits,  14-16.  This  at  least  seems  on  the  whole  to 
be  the  best  arrangement  of  the  group.  The 
Masoretic  arrangement  is  in  five  sections  : vers. 
1-3  ; 4 ; 5,  6 ; 7-13  ; 14-16.  iii.  The  She- 
lamim — “ peace-offering  ” (A.  V.),  or  “ thank- 
offering”  (Ewald),  (chap,  iii.)  in  three  sections. 
Strictly  speaking  this  falls  under  two  heads  : first, 
when  it  is  of  the  herd ; and  secondly,  when  it  is 
of  the  flock.  But  this  last  has  again  its  subdivi- 
sion ; for  the  offering  when  of  the  flock  may  be 
either  a lamb  or  a goat.  Accoixlingly  the  three 
sections  are,  vers.  1-5;  7-11  ; 12-16;  and  ver.  17 
a general  conclusion.  This  concludes  the  first 
Decalogue  of  the  book.  2.  Chap,  iv.,  v.  The 
laws  concerning  the  sin-offering  and  the  trespass-  (or 
guilt-)  offering.  The  sin-offering  (chap,  iv.)  is 
treated  of  under  four  specified  cases,  after  a short 
introduction  to  the  whole  in  ver.  1,  2:  (1)  the 
sin-offering  for  the  priest,  3-12  ; (2)  for  the  whole 
congregation,  13-21;  (3)  for  a ruler,  22-26;  (4) 
for  one  of  the  common  people,  27-35.  After  these 
four  cases,  in  which  the  offering  is  to  be  made  for 
four  different  classes,  there  follow  provisions  re- 
specting three  several  kinds  of  transgression  for 
which  atonement  must  be  made  (v.  1-4).  We 
may  follow  Bertheau,  Baumgarten,  and  Knobel, 
in  regaining  them  as  special  instances  in  which 
a am-offering  was  to  be  brought.  The  Decalogue 
is  then  completed  by  the  three  regulations  respect- 
ing the  guilt-offering  (or  trespass-offering)  : first, 
when  any  one  sins  “ through  ignorance  in  the  holy 
things  of  Jehovah”  (ver.  14-26).  As  in  the 
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tormer  Decalogue,  the  nature  of  the  offerings, 
so  in  this  the  person  and  the  nature  of  the 
offence  are  the  chief  features  in  the  several  sta- 
tutes. 3.  Chap,  vi.,  vii.  Naturally  upon  the 
law  of  sacrifices  follows  the  law  of  the  priests’ 
duties  when  they  offer  the  sacrifices.  In  this 
group  the  different  kinds  of  offerings  are  named 
in  nearly  the  same  order  as  in  the  two  preced- 
ing Decalogues,  except  that  the  offering  at  the 
consecration  of  a priest  follows,  instead  of  the 
thank-offering,  immediately  after  the  meat-offering, 
which  it  resembles ; and  the  thank-offering  now 
appears  after  the  trespass-offering  (vi.  9-18). 

4.  The  next  Decalogue  is  contained  in  ver.  19r30. 

5.  The  third  Decalogue  is  contained  in  chap.  vii. 

1-10,  the  laws  of  the  trespass-offering.  6.  The 
fourth  Decalogue,  after  an  introductory  verse  (ver. 
11),  is  contained  in  ten  verses  (12-21).  7.  The 

last  Decalogue  consists  of  certain  general  laws  about 
the  fat,  the  blood,  the  wave-breast,  &c.,  and  is 
comprised  again  in  ten  verses  (23-33),  the  verses 
as  before  marking  the  divisions.  The  chapter  closes 
with  a brief  historical  notice  of  the  fact  that  these 
several  commands  were  given  to  Moses  on  Mount 
Sinai  (ver.  35-38).— II.  Chap,  viii.,  ix.,  x.  This 
section  is  entirely  historical.  In  chapter  viii.  we 
have  the  account  of  the  consecration  of  Aaron  and 
his  sons  by  Moses  before  the  whole  congregation. 
In  chap.  ix.  Aaron  offers,  eight  days  after  his  con- 
secration, his  first  offering  for  himself  and  the 
people.  Chap.  x.  tells  how  Nadab  and  Abihu 
perished  because  of  their  presumption.— III.  Chap, 
xi.-xvi.  The  first  seven  Decalogues  had  reference 
to  the  putting  away  of  guilt.  The  next  seven  con- 
cern themselves  with  the  putting  away  of  impurity. 
That  chapters  xi.-xv.  hang  together  so  as  to  form 
one  series  of  laws  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  only 
question  is  about  chap,  xvi.,  which  by  its  opening 
is  connected  immediately  with  the  occurrence  re- 
lated in  chap.  x.  Historically  it  would  seem  there- 
fore that  chap.  xvi.  ought  to  have  followed  chap, 
x.  And  as  this  order  is  neglected,  it  would  lead  us 
to  suspect  that  some  other  principle  of  arrangement 
thau  that  of  historical  sequence  has  been  adopted. 
This  we  find  in  the  solemn  significance  of  the  Great 
Day  of  Atonement.  1.  The  first  Decalogue  in  this 
group  refers  to  clean  and  unclean  flesh.  Five 
classes  of  animals  are  pronounced  unclean.  The 
first  four  enactments  declare  what  animals  may  and 
inav  not  be  eaten,  whether  (1)  beasts  of  the  earth 
(2-8),  or  (2)  fishes  (9-12),  or  (3)  birds  (13-20), 
or  (4)  creeping  things  with  wings.  The  next  four 
are  intended  to  guard  against  pollution  by  contact 
with  the  carcase  of  any  of  these  animals  : (5)  ver. 
24-26  ; (6)  ver.  27,  28  ; (7)  ver.  29-38  ; (8)  ver. 
39,  40.  The  ninth  and  tenth  specify  the  last  class 
of  animals  which  are  unclean  for  food,  (9)  41,  42, 
and  forbid  any  other  kind  of  pollution  by  means  of 
them,  (10)  43-45.  Ver.  46  and  47  are  merely  a 
concluding  summary.  2.  Chap.  xii.  Women’s 
purification  in  childbed.  The  whole  of  this  chapter, 
according  to  Berthoau,  constitutes  the  first  law  of 
this  Decalogue.  The  remaining  niue  are  to  be 
found  in  the  next  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  signs 
of  leprosy  in  man  and  in  garments.  (2)  ver.  1-8  ; 
(3)  ver.  9-17;  (4)  ver/l8-23;  (5)  ver.  24-28; 
(6)  ver.  29-37  ; (7)  ver.  38,  39  ; (8)  ver.  40,  41 ; 
(9j  ver.  42-46;  (10)  ver.  47-59.  3.  Chap.  xiv. 
1-32.  “ The  law  of  the  leper  in  the  day  of  his 

cleansing,”  t,  e.  the  law  which  the  priest  is  to  ob- 
serve in  purifying  the  leper.  4.  Chap.  xiv.  33-57. 
The  leprosy  in  a house.  Bertheau’s  division  is  as 


follows:  (1)  ver.  34,  35;  (2)  ver.  36,  37 ; (3)  ver. 
38;  (4)  ver.  39;  (5)  ver.  40;  (6)  ver.  41,  42; 
(7)  ver.  43-45.  Then  as  usual  follows  a shoit 
summary  which  closes  the  statute  concerning 
leprosy,  ver.  54-57.  5.  Chap.  xv.  1-15.  6.  Chap, 
xv.  16-31.  The  law  of  uudeanness  by  issue,  ic., 
in  two  decalogues.  (1)  ver.  13-15;  (2)  ver. 
28-30.  We  again  give  Bertheau’s  arraugemeut, 
though  we  do  not  profess  to  regard  it  as  in  all 
respects  satisfactory.  6.  (1)  ver.  2,  3 ; (2)  ver. 

4 ; (3)  ver.  5 ; (4)  ver.  6 ; (5)  ver.  7 ; (6)  ver. 

8;  (7)  ver.  9;  (8)  ver.  10;  (9)  ver.  11,  12; 
— these  Beitheau  considers  as  one  enactment — 
(10)  ver.  13-15.  6.  (1)  ver.  16;  (2)  ver.  17; 

(3)  ver.  18;  (4)  ver.  19;  (5)  ver.  20;  (6)  ver. 
21;  (7)  ver.  22;  (8)  ver.  23;  (9)  ver.  24; 

(10)  ver.  28-30.  In  order  to  complete  this 

arrangement,  he  considers  verses  25-27  as  a kind 
of  supplementary  enactment  provided  for  an  irre- 
gular uncleanness,  leaving  it  as  quite  uncertain 
however  whether  tins  was  a later  addition  or  not. 
Verses  32  and  33  form  merely  the  same  general 
conclusion  which  we  have  had  before  in  xiv.  54-57. 


The  last  Decalogue  of  the  second  group  of  seven 
Decalogues  is  to  be  found  in  chap,  xvi.,  which 
treats  of  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement.  The  Law 
itself  is  contained  in  ver.  1-28.  The  remaining 
verses,  29-34,  consist  of  an  exhortation  to  its  caieful 
observance.  In  the  act  of  atonement  three  persons 
are  concerned.  The  high-priest, — in  this  instance 
Aaron ; the  man  who  leads  away  the  goat  for 
Azazel  into  the  wilderness ; and  he  who  bums  the 
skin,  flesh,  and  dung  of  the  bullock  and  goat  ot 
the  sin-offering  without  the  camp.  The  two  last 
have  special  purifications  assigned  them.  The  9th 
and  10th  enactments  prescribe  what  these  purifica- 
tions are.  The  duties  of  Aaron  consequently  ought, 
if  the  division  into  decads  is  correct,  to  be  com- 
prised in  eight  enactments.  According  to  this  the 
Decalogue  will  stand  thus: — (1)  ver.  2;  (2)  ver. 
3-5;  (3)  ver.  6,  7 ; (4)  ver.  8;  (5)  ver.  9,  10; 
(6)  ver.  11-19  ; (7)  ver.  20-22  ; (8)  ver.  23-25; 
(9)  ver.  26 ; (10)  ver.  27,  28.  We  have  now 
reached  the  great  central  point  of  the  book.  Two 
great  truths  have  been  established  ; first,  that  God 
can  only  be  approached  by  means  of  appointed 
sacrifices ; next,  that  man  in  nature  and  life  is  lull 
of  pollution,  which  must  be  cleansed.  And  now  a 
third  is  taught,  viz.  that  not  by  several  cleansing* 
for  several  sius  and  pollutions  can  guilt  be  put 
away.  The  several  acts  of  sin  are  but  so  many 
manifestations  of  the  sinful  nature.  For  this,  there- 
fore, also  must  atonement  be  made.— -IV.  Chap, 
xvii.-xx.  And  now  Israel  is  reminded  that  it  is 
the  holy  nation.  The  great  atonement  offered,  it 
is  to  enter-  upon  a new  life.  It  is  a separate 
nation,  sanctified  and  set  apart  for  the  service  of 
God.  Here  again  we  mny  trace,  as  before,  a group 
of  seven  decalogues.  But  the  several  decalogue 
are  not  so  clearly  marked;  nor  are  the  charart- 
eristic  phrases  and  the  introductions  and  conclu- 
sions so  common.  In  chap,  xviii.  there  are  twenty 
enactments,  and  in  chap.  xix.  thirty.  In  chap, 
xvii.,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  only  six,  and  in 
chap.  xx.  there  are  fourteen.  Berth eau,  in  onfar 
to  preserve  the  usual  arrangement  of  the  laws  in 
decalogues,  would  transpose  chapter  xviii., 
place  it  after  chapter  xix.  There  is,  however,  a 
point  of  connexion  between  chaps,  xvii.  and  xvm. 
which  must  not  be  overlooked,  and  which  seems  to 
indicate  that  their  position  in  our  present  text  >* 
the  right  one.  All  the  six  enactments  in  chap. 
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itS.  (ver.  3-5,  ver.  G,  7,  ver.  8,  9,  rer.  10-12, 
ver.  13,  14,  ver.  15)  bear  upon  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  the  sacrifice  to  Jehovah  as  compared 
with  the  sacrifices  offered  to  false  gods.  It  would 
seem  too  that  it  was  necessary  to  guard  against 
any  license  to  idolatrous  practices,  which  might 
possibly  lie  drawn  from  the  sending  of  the  goat 
for  Azazel  into  the  wilderness,  especially  perhaps 
against  the  Egyptian  custom  of  appeasing  the  Evil 
Spirit  of  the  wilderness  and  averting  his  midice. 
To  this  there  may  be  an  allusion  in  ver.  7.  Per- 
haps however  it  is  better  and  more  simple  to  regard 
the  enactments  in  these  two  chapters  as  directed 
against  two  prevalent  heathen  practices,  the  eating 
of  blood  and  fornication.  In  chap,  xviii.,  after  the 
introduction,  ver.  1-5,  there  follow  twenty  enact- 
ments concerning  unlawful  marriages  and  unna- 
tural lusts.  The  first  ten  are  contained  one  in 
each  verse,  ver.  G-15.  The  next  ten  range  them- 
selves in  like  manner  with  the  verses,  except  that 
ver.  17  and  23  contain  each  two.  Chap.  xix. 
Three  Decalogues,  introduced  by  the  words,  **  Ye 
shall  be  holy,  for  I Jehovah  your  God  am  holy,” 
ami  ending  with,  “Ye  shall  observe  all  my  statutes, 
and  all  my  judgments,  nud  do  them.  I am  Jeho- 
vah.” The  laws  here  are  of  a very  mixed  cha- 
racter, and  many  of  them  merely  a repetition  of 
previous  laws.— V.  We  come  now  to  the  last 
group  of  decalogues — that  contained  in  ch.  xxi.- 
xxvi.  2.  The  subjects  comprised  in  these  enact- 
ments are — First,  the  personal  purity  of  the  priests. 
They  may  not  defile  themselves  for  the  dead ; their 
wives  and  daughters  must  be  pure,  and  they  them- 
selves must  be  free  from  all  personal  blemish  (ch. 
xxi.).  Next,  the  eating  of  the  holy  things  is  per- 
mitted only  to  priests  who  are  free  from  all  un- 
cleanness:  they  and  their  household  ouly  may  eat 
them  (xxii.  1-16).  Thirdly,  the  offerings  of  Israel 
are  to  be  pure  and  without  blemish  (xxii.  17-33). 
The  fourth  series  provides  for  the  due  celebration  of 
the  great  festivals  when  priests  and  people  were  to 
be  gathered  together  before  Jehovah  in  holy  con- 
vocation. We  will  again  briefly  indicate  Bcrtheau’s 
groups.  1.  Chap.  xxi.  Ten  laws,  as  follows: — 

(1)  ver.  1-3  ; (2)  ver.  4;  (3)  ver.  5,  6;  (4)  ver. 
7,  8;  (5)  ver.  9;  (6)  ver.  10,  11  ; (7)  ver.  12; 

(8)  ver.  13,  14 ; (9)  ver.  17-21  ; (10)  ver.  22,  23. 

2.  Chap.  xxii.  1-16.  (1)  ver.  2;  (2)  ver.  3; 
(3;  ver.  4 ; (4)  ver.  5-7  ; (5)  ver.  8,  9 ; (6)  ver. 
10;  (7)  ver.  11;  (8)  ver.  12;  (9)  ver.  13;  (10) 
ver.  14-16.  3.  Chap.  xxii.  17-33.  (1)  ver.  18- 

20;  (2)  ver.  21;  (3)  ver.  22;  (4)  ver.  23;  (5) 

ver.  24 ; (6)  ver.  25  ; (7)  ver.  27 ; (8)  ver.  28 ; 

(9)  ver.  29  ; (10)  ver.  30;  and  a general  conclu- 
«on  in  ver.  31-33.  4.  Chap,  xxiii.  (1)  ver.  3; 

(2)  ver.  5-7  ; (3)  ver.  8 ; (4)  ver.  9-14;  (5)  ver. 

15-21;  (6)  ver.  22;  (7)  ver.  24,  25;  (8)  ver. 
27-32;  (9)  ver.  34,  35;  (10)  ver.  3G:  ver.  37, 
•i8  contain  the  conclusion  or  general  summing  up 
of  the  Decalogue.  On  the  remainder  of  the  chapter, 
as  well  as  chap,  xxiv.,  see  below.  5.  (’hap.  xxv. 
1*22.  (l)  ver.  2 ; (2)  ver.  3,  4 ; (3)  ver.  5 ; 
<4)  *er.  6;  (5)  ver.  8-10;  (6)  ver.  11,  12;  (7) 

Ver*  *3 ; (8)  ver.  14;  (9)  ver.  15  ; (10)  ver.  1G: 

with  a concluding  formula  in  ver.  18-22.  6.  Chap. 

23-38.  (1)  ver.  23,  24;  (2)  ver.  25;  (3) 

ver*  26,  27  ; (4)  ver.  28 ; (5)  ver.  29 ; (6)  ver. 

30  5 (7)  ver.  31;  (8)  ver.  32,  33;  (9)  ver.  34; 

(10)  ver.  35-37 : the  conclusion  to  the  whole  in 

ver-  38.  7.  Chap.  xxv.  39-xxvi.  2.  (1)  ver.  39  ; 
(2)  rer.  40-42  ; (3)  ver.  43  ; (4)  ver.  44,  45 ; 
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(5)  ver.  46;  (6)  ver.  47-49;  (7)  ver.  50;  (8, 
ver.  51,  52;  (9)  ver.  53;  (10)  ver.  54.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  above  arrangement  is  only  com- 
pleted by  omitting  the  latter  part  of  chap,  xxiii. 
and  the  whole  of  chap.  xxiv.  But  it  is  clear  that 
chap,  xxiii.  39-44  is  a later  addition,  containing 
further  instructions  respecting  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles. Chap,  xxiv.,  again,  has  a peculiar  cha- 
racter of  its  own.— VI.  The  seven  decalogues  are 
now  fitly  closed  by  words  of  promise  and  threat — 
promise  of  largest,  richest  blessing  to  those  that 
hearken  unto  and  do  these  commandments ; threats 
of  utter  destruction  to  those  that  break  the  covenant 
of  their  God.— VII.  The  legislation  is  evidently 
completed  in  the  last  words  of  the  preceding  chap- 
ter:— “These  are  the  statutes  and  judgments  and 
laws  which  Jehovah  made  between  Him  and  the 
children  of  Israel  in  Mount  Sinai  by  the  hand  of 
Moses.”  Chap,  xxvii.  is  a later  appendix.  Inte- 
grity.— This  is  very  generally  admitted.  Those 
critics  even  who  are  in  favour  of  different  docu- 
ments in  the  Pentateuch  assign  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  book  to  oue  writer,  the  Elohist,  or  author  of  the 
original  document.  According  to  Knobel  the  only 
portions  which  are  not  to  be  referred  to  the  Elohist 
are — Moses’  rebuke  of  Aaron  because  the  goat  of 
the  siu-oflering  had  been  burnt  (x.  16-20);  the 
group  of  Laws  in  chap,  xvii.-xx. ; certain  additional 
enactments  respecting  the  Sabbath  and  the  Feast  of 
Weeks  and  of  Tabernacles  (xxiii,,  part  of  ver.  2, 
and  ver.  3,  ver.  18,  19,  22,  39-44);  the  punish- 
ments ordained  for  blasphemy,  murder,  &c.  (xxiv. 
10-23);  the  directions  respecting  the  Sabbatical 
year  (xxv.  18-22),  and  the  promises  and  warnings 
contained  in  chap.  xxvi.  We  must  not  quit  this 
book  without  a word  on  what  may  be  called  its 
spiritual  meaning.  That  so  elaborate  a ritual 
looked  beyond  itself  we  cannot  doubt.  It  was 
a prophecy  of  things  to  come ; a shadow  whereof 
the  substance  was  Christ  and  His  kingdom.  We 
may  not  always  be  able  to  say  what  the  exact 
relation  is  between  the  type  and  the  antitype.  But 
we  cannot  read  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  and  not 
acknowledge  that  the  Levitical  priests  “ served  the 
pattern  and  type  of  heavenly  things  ” — that  the 
sacrifices  of  the  Law  pointed  to  and  found  their 
interpretation  in  the  Lamb  of  God — that  the  ordin- 
ances of  outward  purification  signified  the  true 
inner  cleansing  of  the  heart  and  conscience  from 
dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God.  One  idea 
moreover  penetrates  the  whole  of  this  vast  and 
burdensome  ceremonial,  and  gives  it  a real  glory 
even  apart  from  any  prophetic  significance.  Holi- 
ness is  its  character. 

Lib’anua,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  Lebanon* 
(1  Esd.  iv.  48,  v.  55;  2 Esd.  xv.  20;  Jud.  i.  7 ; 
Ecclus.  xxiv.  13,  1.  12)).  Anti-libanus  occurs 
only  in  Jud.  i.  7. 

Libertines.  This  word  occurs  once  only  in  the 
N.  T.  (Acts  vi.  9).  The  question  is,  who  were 
these  “ Libertines,”  and  in  what  relation  did  they 
stand  to  the  others  who  are  mentioned  with  them  ? 
Of  lhe  name  itself  there  have  been  several  explana- 
tions. (1.)  The  other  names  being  local,  this  also 
has  been  referred  to  a town  of  Libertum  in  the 
pro-consular  province  of  Africa. — (2.)  Conjectural 
readings  have  been  proposed,  but  every  rule  of 
textual  criticism  is  against  the  reception  of  a read- 
ing unsupported  by  a single  MS.  or  version. — 
(3.)  Taking  the  word  in  its  received  meaning  as 
= freedmen,  Lightfoot  fiuds  in  it  a description  of 
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natives  of  Palestine,  who,  having  fallen  into  slavery, 
had  been  manumitted  by  Jewish  masters. — (4.) 
Grot  ins  and  Vitringa  explain  the  wont  ns  describ- 
ing Italian  freedmen  who  had  become  converts  to 
Judaism. — (5.)  The  earliest  explication  of  the  won! 
(Chrysost,)  is  also  that  which  has  been  adopted  by 
the  most  recent  authorities.  The  Libertini  arc 
Jews  who,  having  been  taken  prisoners  by  Pompey 
and  other  Roman  generals  in  the  Syrian  wars,  had 
been  reduced  to  slavery,  and  had  afterwards  been 
emancipated,  and  returned,  ]>ermanently  or  for  a 
time,  to  the  country  of  their  fathers. 

Lib'nah,  a city  which  lay  in  the  south-west 
part  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  taken  by  Joshua 
immediately  after  the  rout  of  Beth-horon.  Libnnli 
belonged  to  the  district  of  the  Shefelah,  the  mari- 
time lowland  of  Judah,  among  the  cities  of  which 
district  it  is  enumerated  (Josh.  xv.  42).  Libnah 
was  appropriated  with  its  “suburbs”  to  the  priests 
(Josh.  xxi.  13;  1 Chr.  vi.  57).  In  the  reign  of 
Jehoram  the  son  of  Jehoshaphat  it  “ revolted”  from 
Judah  at  the  same  time  with  Edom  (2  K.  viii.  22 ; 
2 Chr.  xxi.  10)  ; but,  beyond  the  fact  of  their  simul- 
taneous occurrence,  there  is  no  apparent  connexion 
between  the  two  events.  On  completing  or  relin- 
quishing the  siege  of  Lachish — which  of  the  two 
is  not  quite  certain — Sennacherib  laid  siege  to 
Libnah  (2  K.  xix.  8 ; Is.  xxxvii.  8).  It  was  the 
native  place  of  Hamutal,  or  Hamital,  the  queen  of 
Josiah,  and  mother  of  Jehoahaz  (2  K.  xxiii.  31) 
and  Zcdekiah  (xxiv.  18;  Jer.  lii.  1).  Libnah  is 
described  by  Eusebius  ami  Jerome  in  the  Ono- 
masticon  merely  ns  a village  of  the  district  of 
Eleutheropolis.  Its  site  has  hitherto  escaped  not 
only  discovery,  but,  until  lately,  even  conjecture. 
Professor  Stanley,  on  the  ground  of  the  accordance 
of  the  name  Libnah  (white)  with  the  “ Blanche- 
garde”  of  the  Crusaders,  and  of  both  with  the 
appearance  of  the  place,  would  locate  it  at  Tell 
cs-Safieh,  a white-faced  hill  5 miles  N.W.  of  Beit- 
jibrin.  Van  de  Velde  places  it  with  confidence  at 
Arak  cl-Mcnshbjch , 4 miles  W.  of  Beit.jibrin  ; but 
the  conjecture  must  be  left  for  further  exploration. 

Lib'nah,  one  of  the  stations  at  which  the  Israel- 
ites encamped,  on  their  journey  between  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai  and  Kadesh  (Num.  xxxiii.  20,  21). 
But  no  trace  of  the  name  has  yet  been  discovered  ; 
and  the  only  conjecture  which  appears  to  have  been 
made  concerning  it  is  that  it  was  identical  with 
Lalxm,  mentioned  in  Dent.  i.  1. 

Lib'ni.  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Gershotn,  the  son 
of  Levi  (Ex.  vi.  17 ; Mum.  iii.  18;  1 Chr.  vi.  17, 
20),  and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  Libxites.— 
2.  The  son  of  Mnhli,  or  Mahali,  son  of  Merari 
(1  Chr.  vi.  29),  as  the  Text  at  present  stands.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  he  is  the  same  with  the 
preceding,  and  that  something  lias  been  omitted 
(comp.  ver.  29  with  20,  42). 

Lib'ni  tea,  the,  the  descendants  of  I.ibni,  eldest 
son  of  Gershoni  (M'um.  iii.  21,  xxvi.  58). 

Lib’ya  occurs  only  in  Acts  ii.  10,  in  the  peri- 
phrasis “ the  puts  of  Libya  about  Cyrenc,’'  which 
obviously  incans  the  Cyrenaicn.  The  name  Libya 
is  nppliixi  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  to 
the  African  continent,  generally  however  excluding 

Egypt. 

Lice  (Heb.  Ctnntm,  cinndm).  This  word  occurs 
in  ti»e  A.  V.  only  in  Ex.  viii.  16-18,  and  in  Ps. 
cv.  31 ; both  of  which  passages  have  reference  to 
the  third  groat  plague  of  Egypt.  The  Hebrew 
word — which,  with  some  slight  variation,  occurs 
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only  in  Ex.  viii.  16-18,  and  in  Ps.  cv.  31- has 
given  occasion  to  whole  pages  of  discussion.  Some 
commentators,  and  indeed  modem  writers  gene- 
rally, supjiosc  that  gnats  nre  the  animals  intended 
by  the  original  word  ; while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  Jewish  Rahbis,  Josephus  and  others,  are  in 
favour  of  the  translation.  The  old  versions  are 
claimed  by  Bochart  ns  supporting  the  opinion  that 
lice  are  hero  intended.  Another  writer  believes 
he  can  identify  the  cinnim  with  some  worm-like 
creatures  (perhaps  some  kind  of  Scofopendridae ) 
called  tarrentes,  mentioned  in  Vinisaufs  nccount 
of  the  expedition  of  Richard  I.  into  the  Holy  Lind, 
and  which  by  their  bites  during  the  night-time 
occasion  extreme  pain.  Oedmann  is  of  opinion  that 
the  sjiecies  of  mosquito  denoted  by  the  cinntm  is 
probably  some  minute  kind  allied  to  the  Cvlcx 
reptans , s.  pul icons  of  Linnaeus;  but  no  proof 
at  all  can  be  brought  forward  in  support  of  this 
theory.  On  the  whole  this  much  apjiears  certain, 
that  those  commentators  who  assert  that  cinnim 
means  (/nuts  have  arrived  at  this  conclusion  with- 
out sufficient  authority ; they  have  based  their 
arguments  solely  on  the  evidence  of  the  LXX., 
though  it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  the  Greek 
word  used  by  these  translators  has  any  reference  to 
gnats.  It  appeal's  therefore  that  there  is  not  sutli- 
cient authority  for  departing  from  the  translation 
of  the  A.  V.,  which  renders  the  Hebrew  word  by 
lice. 

Lieutenants.  The  Hebrew  achashdarpan  was 
the  ofiicial  title  of  the  satraps  or  viceroys  who 
governed  the  provinces  of  the  Persian  empire;  it 
is  rendered  “lieutenant”  in  Esth.  iii.  12,  viii.  9, 
ix.  3 ; Ezr.  viii.  36,  and  “ prince  ” in  Dan.  iii.  2, 
vi.  1,  &c. 

Lign  Aloes.  [Aloes.] 

Ligure  (Heb.  leshem).  A precious  stone  men- 
tioned in  Ex.  xxviii.  19,  xxxix.  12,  as  the  first  is 
the  third  row  of  the  high-priest’s  breastplate.  It 
is  impossible  to  say,  with  any  certainty,  what 
stone  is  denoted  by  the  Heb.  term.  The  LXX. 
version  generally,  the  Vulgate  and  Josephus,  under- 
stand the  lyncurium  or  ligurium ; but  it  is  a matter 
of  considerable  difficulty  to  identify  the  ligurium  of 
the  ancients  with  any  known  precious  stone.  Dr. 
Woodward  and  some  old  commentator  have  sup- 
posed that  it  was  some  kind  of  belcmnite.  Other.- 
have  imagined  that  amhci-  is  denoted  by  this  word. 
Others  again,  without  reason,  suppose  the  opal  to 
be  meant.  Dr.  Watson  identifies  it  with  the  tour- 
maline. Beckmnrm  believes  that  the  description  of 
the  lyncurium  agrees  well  with  the  hyacinth  stone 
of  modem  mineralogists.  But  there  is  the  follow- 
ing difficulty  in  the  identification  of  the  lyncurium 
with  the  hyacinth.  Theophrastus,  speakiug  of  the 
properties  of  the  lyncurium,  says  that  it  attracts 
not  only  light  particles  of  wood,  but  fragments  of 
iron  ami  brass.  Now  there  is  no  peculiar  attractive 
power  in  the  hyacinth  ; nor  is  Beckmann’s  explana- 
tion of  this  point  sutlicient.  More  probable,  though 
still  inconclusive,  appears  the  opinion  of  those  who 
identity  the  lyncurium  with  the  tourmaline,  or 
more  definitely  with  the  red  variety  known  as 
rube  Hite,  which  is  a haul  stone  and  used  as  a gem, 
and  sometimes  sold  for  red  sapphire.  Tourmaline 
becomes,  as  is  well  known,  electrically  polar  when 
heated.  It  is  a mineral  found  in  many  parts  ot  the 
world.  The  fine  specimen  of  rubellite  now  in  the 
British  Museum  belonged  formerly  to  the  King  of 
Ava.  The  word  ligure  is  unknown  in  modera 
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mineralogy.  Tho  claim  of  rubellite  to  be  the 
Icshem  of  Scripture  is  very  uncertain,  but  it  is  per- 
haps better  than  that  of  the  other  minerals  which 
writers  have  from  time  to  time  endeavoured  to 
identify  with  it. 

Lilli,  a Manassite,  son  of  Shemida,  the  son  of 
Manasseh  (l  Chr.  vii.  19). 

Lily  (Heb.  shushdn,  xhdshannah).  The  Hebrew 
woid  is  rendered  “ rose  ” in  the  Chaldee  Targum, 
and  by  Maimonides  and  other  rabbinical  writers, 
with  the  exception  of  Kimchi  and  Ben  Melech,  who 
in  l K.  vii.  1 9,  translated  it  by  “ violet.”  But 
icplrov,  or  “ lily,”  is  the  uniform  rendering  of  the 
LXX.,  and  is  in  ail  probability  the  true  one,  as  it 
is  supported  by  the  analogy  of  the  Arabic  and 
Persian  susan,  which  has  the  same  meaning  to  this 
day,  and  by  the  existence  of  the  same  word  in 
Syriac  and  Coptic.  But  although  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  word  denotes  some  plant  of  the  lily 
species,  it  is  by  no  menus  certain  what  individual 
of  this  class  it  especially  designates.  Father  Soudet 
laboured  to  prove  that  the  lily  of  Scripture  is  the 
“crown-imperial.”  But  there  is  no  proof  that  it 
was  at  any  time  common  in  Palestine.  Dioscorides 
<i.  62)  bears  witness  to  the  beauty  of  the  lilies  of 
Syria  and  Pisidia,  from  which  the  best  perfume  was 
made.  If  the  sh&shan  or  shoshannah  of  the  O.  T. 
and  the  npivov  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  be 
identical,  which  there  seems  no  reason  to  douot, 
the  plant  designated  by  these  terms  must  have  been 
a conspicuous  object  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of 
Gennesaret  (Matt.  vi.  28;  Luke  xii.  27);  it  must 
have  flourished  in  the  deep  broad  valleys  of  Pales- 
tine (Cant.  ii.  1),  among  the  thorny  shrubs  (»6,  ii. 
2)  and  pastures  of  the  desert  (ib.  ii.  16,  hr.  5,  vi.  3j, 
and  must  have  been  remarkable  for  its  rapid  and 
luxuriant  growth  (Hos.  xiv.  5;  Ecclus.  xxxix.  14). 
That  its  dowers  were  brilliant  in  colour  would 
seem  to  be  iudiented  in  Matt.  vi.  28,  where  it  is 
* compared  with  the  gorgeous  robes  of  Solomon  ; and 
that  this  colour  was  scarlet  or  purple  is  implied  in 
Cant.  v.  13.  Tliere  appeals  to  be  no  species  of  lily 
which  so  completely  answers  nil  these  requirements 
as  the  Lilium  Chaiccdonicum , or  Scarlet  Martagon, 
which  grows  in  profusion  in  the  Levant.  But 
direct  evidence  on  the  point  is  still  to  be  desired 
Irom  the  observation  of  travellers.  Other  plants 
have  been  identified  with  the  sh&shdn.  Gesenius 
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derives  the  won!  from  a root  signifying  “ to  be 
white,”  nnd  it  hns  hence  been  inferred  that  the 
shushan  is  the  white  lily.  Or.  Hoyle  identified  the 
“ lily  ” of  the  Canticles  with  the  lotus  of  Egypt,  in 
spite  of  the  ninny  allusiousto  “ feeding  among  the 
lilies.”  The  purple  flowers  of  the  khob,  or  wiki 
artichoke,  which  abounds  in  the  plain  north  of 
Tabor  and  in  the  valley  of  Esdraelon,  have  been 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  “ lilies  of  the  Held  ” 
alluded  to  in  Matt.  vi.  28.  A receut  traveller 
mentions  a plant,  with  lilac  flowers  like  the  hya- 
cinth, and  called  by  the  A mbs  usiceih,  which  he 
considered  to  be  of  the  species  denominated  lily  in 
Scripture.  Dr.  Stanley  suggests  that  the  name 
“ lily”  “ may  include  the  numerous  flowers  of  the 
tulip  or  amaryllis  kind,  which  appear  in  the  early 
summer,  or  the  autumn  of  Palestine.”  The  Phoe- 
nician architects  of  Solomon’s  temple  decorated  tho 
capitals  of  the  columns  with  “ lily-work,”  that  is, 
with  leaves  and  flowm  of  the  lily  (IK.  vii.),  cor- 
responding to  the  lotus-headed  capitals  of  Egyptian 
architecture.  The  rim  of  the  “ brazen  sea  " was 
possibly  wrought  in  the  form  of  the  recurved 
margin  of  a lily  flower  (1  K.  vii.  26). 

Lime.  This  substance  is  noticed  only  three 
times  in  the  Bible,  viz.  in  Deut.  xxvii.  2,  4 (A.  V. 
“ plaister  ”),  in  Is.  xxxiii.  12,  and  in  Am.  ii.  1. 

Linen.  Five  different  Hebrew  words  are  thus 
rendered,  and  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to  each  its  pre- 
cise significance.  With  regard  to  the  Greek  words 
so  translated  in  the  N.  T.  there  is  little  ambiguity. 
1.  As  Egypt  was  the  great  centre  of  the  linen 
manufacture  of  antiquity,  it  is  in  connexion  with 
that  country  that  we  find  the  first  allusion  to  it  iu 
the  Bible.  Joseph,  when  promoted  to  the  dignity 
of  ruler  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  was  arrayed  “ in 
vestures  o ( fine  linen"  (shesh,  marg.  “silk,”  Gen. 
xli.  42),  nnd  among  the  offerings  for  the  tabernacle 
of  the  things  which  the  Israelites  had  brought  out 
of  Egypt  were  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and 
fine  linen  ” (Ex.  xrv.  4.  xxxv.  6). — 2.  But  in  Ex. 
xxviii.  42,  and  Lev.  vi.  10,  the  drawers  of  the 
priests  and  their  flowing  robes  are  said  to  be  of 
linen  (bad) ; and  the  tunic  of  the  lugh-priest,  his 
girdle  anti  mitre,  which  he  wore  on  the  day  of 
atonement,  were  made  of  the  same  material  (Lev. 
xvi.  4).  From  a comparison  of  Ex.  xxviii.  42  with 
xxxix.  28  it  seems  clear  that  bad  and  shesh  were 
synonymous ; or,  if  there  be  any  difference  between 
them,  the  latter  probably  denotes  the  spun  threads, 
while  the  former  is  the  lineu  woven  from  them. 
The  wise-hearted  among  the  women  of  the  congre- 
gation spun  the  flax  which  was  used  by  Bezaleel 
and  Aholiab  for  the  hangings  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex. 
xxxv.  25)  ; and  the  making  of  linen  was  one  of  the 
occupations  of  women,  of  whose  dress  it  formed  a 
conspicuous  part  (Prov.  xxxi.  22,  A.  V.  “silk;” 
Ez.  xvi.  10,  13;  comp.  Kev.  xviii.  16).  In  Ez. 
xxvii.  7 shesh  is  enumerated  among  the  products  of 
Egypt,  which  the  Tyrians  imported  and  used  for 
the  sails  of  their  ships ; and  the  vessel  constructed 
for  Ptolemy  Philopator  is  said  by  A then  ae  us  to 
have  had  a sail  of  byssus.  In  no  case  is  bad  user) 
for  other  than  a dress  worn  in  religious  ceremonies, 
though  the  other  terms  rendered  “ linen  ” are  applied 
to  the  ordinary  dress  of  women  and  persons  in  high 
rank. — 3.  Bids,  always  translated  “ fine  lineu,” 
except  2 Chr.  v.  12,  is  apparently  a late  word,  and 
probably  the  same  with  the  Gieek  (3 ua<ros,  by  which 
it  is  represented  by  the  LXX.  It  was  used  for  the 
dresses  of  the  Levite  choir  in  the  templo  (2  Chr. 
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t.  12),  for  the  loose  upper  garment  worn  by  kings 
•over  the  close-fitting  tunic  ( 1 Chr.  xv.  27),  anti  for 
the  vail  of  the  temple,  embroidered  by  the  skill  of 
the  Tyrian  artificers  (2  Chr.  iii.  14).  Mordecai 
was  arrayed  in  robes  of  fine  linen  (blits)  and  purple 
(Esth.  viii.  15)  when  honoured  by  the  Persian  king, 
and  the  dress  of  the  rich  man  in  the  parable  was 
purple  and  fine  linen  (fivatros,  Luke  xvi.  19). 
“ Fine  linen,”  with  purple  and  silk,  are  enume- 
rated in  Rev.  xviii.  12  as  among  the  merchandise  of 
the  mystical  Babylon. — 4.  Etiin  occurs  but  once 
(Prov.  vii.  16),  and  there  in  connexion  with  Egypt. 
It  was  probably  a kind  of  thread,  made  of  tine 
Egyptian  flax,  and  used  for  ornamenting  the  cover- 
ings of  beds  with  tapestry-work.  Schultens  (Prov. 
vii.  16)  suggests  that  the  Greek  trivbuv  is  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  sddin,  which  is  used  of  the  thirty 
linen  garments  which  Samson  promised  to  his  com- 
panions (Judg.  xiv.  12,  13).  It  was  made  by 
women  (Prov.  xxxi.  24),  and  used  for  girdles  and 
under-garments  (Is.  iii.  23 ; comp.  Mark  xiv.  51). 
Linen  was  used  for  the  winding-sheets  of  the  dead 
by  the  Hebrews  as  well  as  by  the  Greeks  (Matt, 
xxvii.  59 ; Mark  xv.  46 ; Luke  xxiii.  53 ; Horn. 
II.  xviii.  353,  xxiii.  254  ; comp.  Eur.  Bacch.  819). 
Towels  were  made  of  it  (John  xiii.  4,  5),  and 
napkins  (John  xi.  44),  like  the  coarse  linen  of  the 
Egyptians.  The  dress  of  the  poor  (Ecclus.  xl.  4) 
was  probably  unbleached  flax,  such  as  was  used  for 
barbers*  towels.  The  general  term  which  included 
all  those  already  mentioned  was  pis/itefi,  which  was 
employed— like  our  “ cotton” — to  denote  not  only 
the  flax  (Judg.  xv.  14)  or  raw  material  from  which 
the  linen  was  made,  but  also  the  plant  itself  (Josh, 
ii.  6),  and  the  manufacture  from  it.  It  is  gene- 
rally opposed  to  wool,  as  a vegetable  product  to  an 
animal  (Lev.  xiii.  47,  48,  52,  59  ; Dent.  xxii.  11  ; 
Prov.  xxxi.  13;  Hos.  ii.  5,  9),  and  was  used  for 
nets  (Is.  xix.  9),  girdles  (Jcr.  xiii.  1),  and  measuring- 
lines (Ez.  xl.  3),  as  well  as  for  the  dress  of  the  priests 
(Ez.  xliv.  17,  18).  From  a comparison  of  the  last- 
quoted  passages  with  Ex.  xxviii.  42,  and  Lev.  vi.  10 
(3),  xvi.  4,  23,  it  is  evident  that  bad  and  pishteh 
denote  the  same  material,  the  latter  being  the  more 
general  term.  It  is  equally  apparent,  from  a com- 
parison of  Rev.  xv.  6 with  xix.  8,  14,  that  \lvov 
and  fi&craivov  arc  essentially  the  same.  One  word 
remains  to  be  noticed,  which  our  A.  V.  has  trans- 
lated “linen  yam”  (1  K.  x.  28 ; 2 Chr.  i.  16), 
brought  out  of  Egypt  by  Solomon’s  merchants. 
The  Hebrew  mikvih,  or  mikte,  is  explained  by  some 
as  the  name  of  a place.  In  translating  the  word 
“ linen  yarn”  the  A.  V.  followed  Junius  and  Tre- 
mellius.  From  time  immemorial  Egypt  was  cele- 
brated for  its  linen  (Ez.  xxvii.  7).  It  was  the  dress 
of  the  Egyptian  priests  (Her.  ii.  37,  81 ).  Panopolis 
or  Chemmis  (the  modem  Akhmim)  was  anciently 
inhabited  by  linen-weavers  (Strabo,  xvii.  41,  p. 
8 1 3).  According  to  Herodotus  (ii.  86)  the  inummy- 
doths  were  of  byssus.  Combining  the  testimony  of 
Herodotus  as  to  the  mummy-cloths  with  the  re- 
sults of  microscopic  examination,  it  seems  clear  that 
byssus  was  linen,  and  not  cotton. 

Lintel.  The  beam  which  forms  the  upper  part 
of  the  framework  of  a door.  In  the  A.  V.  “lintel” 
is  the  rendering  of  three  Hebrew  words.  1.  Ayil 
(1  K.  vi.  31);  translated  “post”  throughout  Ez. 
xl.,  xli.  The  true  meaning  of  this  word  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  In  the  LXX.  it  is  left,  untrans- 
lated ; and  in  the  Chaldee  version  it  is  represented 
by  a modification  of  itself.  The  A.  V.  ot  1 K.  vi. 
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31,  “ lintel,”  is  supported  by  the  versions  of  Aqmla, 
Symmachus,  and  Theodotion  of  Ez.  xl.  21;  while 
Kimchi  explains  it  generally  by  “ post."  J.  I). 
Michaelis  considers  it  to  be  the  tympanum  or  tri- 
angular area  of  the  pediment  above  a gate,  sup- 
ported by  columns.  Gesenius  arrives  at  the  con- 
clusion that  in  the  singular  it  denotes  the  whole 
projecting  framework  of  a door  or  gateway.  In  the 
plural  it  is  applied  to  denote  the  projections  along 
the  front  of  an  edifice  ornamented  with  columns  o» 
palm-trees,  and  with  recesses  or  intercolumnintioas 
between  them  sometimes  filled  up  by  windows. 
Another  explanation  still  is  that  of  Boettcher,  who 
says  that  ayil  is  the  projecting  entrance-  and  pas- 
sage-wall— which  might  appropriately  be  diridel 
into  compartments  by  panelling ; and  this  view  is 
adopted  by  Fiirst. — 2.  Caphtdr(Amos  ix.  1 ; Zeph. 
ii.  14).  The  marginal  rendering,  “ chapiter  or 
kuop,”  of  both  these  passages  is  undoubtedly  the 
more  correct. — 3.  Masldwph  (Ex.  xii.  22,  23); 
also  rendered  “ upper  door-post”  in  Ex.  xii.  7. 
That  this  is  the  true  rendering  is  admitted  by  all 
modem  philologists. 

Li'nus,  a Christian  at  Rome,  known  to  St.  Paul 
and  to  Timothy  (2  Tim.  iv.  21).  That  the  first 
bishop  of  Romo  after  the  apostles  was  named  Linus 
is  a statement  in  which  all  ancient  writers  agree. 
The  early  and  unequivocal  assertion  of  Irenaeus, 
corroborated  by  Eusebius  and  Theodoret,  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  identity  of  the  bishop  with  St. 
Paul’s  friend.  The  date  of  his  appointment,  the 
duration  of  his  episcopate,  and  the  limits  to  which 
his  episcopal  authority  extended,  arc  points  which 
cannot  be  regarded  ns  absolutely  settled,  although 
they  have  been  discussed  at  great  length.  Eusebiu> 
and  Theodoret,  followed  by  Baronius  and  Tillcmont, 
state  that  he  became  bishop  of  Rome  after  the  death 
of  St.  Peter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  words  of 
Irenaeus — “ [Peter  and  Paul]  when  they  founded 
and  built  up  the  chnrch  [of  Rome]  committed  the 
office  of  its  episcopate  to  Linus” — certainly  admit, 
or  rather  imply  the  meaning,  that  he  held  that 
office  before  the  death  of  St.  Peter.  The  duration 
of  his  episcopate  is  given  by  Eusebius  as  A.D.  68- 
80 ; by  Tillcmont  as  66-78 ; by  Baronius  as  87- 
78  ; and  by  Pearson  as  55-67.  This  point  has  been 
subsequently  considered  by  Baraterius,  who  gives 
A. l».  56-67  as  the  date  of  the  episcopate  of  Linus. 
The  statement  of  Ruffin  us,  that  Linus  and  Cletuf 
were  bishops  in  Rome  whilst  St.  Peter  W3S  alive, 
has  been  quoted  in  support  of  a theory  which  sprang 
up  in  the  17th  century,  and  has  been  recently  re- 
vived. It  is  supposed  that  Linus  was  bishop  in 
Rome  only  of  the  Christians  of  Gentile  origin,  while 
at  the  same  time  another  bishop  exercised  the  same 
authority  over  the  Jewish  Christians  there.  Linas 
is  reckoned  by  Pseudo-Hippolytus,  and  in  theGree* 
Mcnaeay  among  the  seventy  disciples. 

Lion,  liabbinical  writers  discover  in  the  0.  T. 
seven  names  of  the  lion,  which  they  assign  to  the 
animal  at  seven  periods  of  its  life.  1.  Gde,  or  dor, 
a cub  (Gen.  xlix.  9 ; Peut.  xxxiii.  22 ; Jer.  Ii.  38; 
Nah.,  ii.  12).  2.  Cephb'}  a young  lion  (Judg.  »r- 
5;  Job  iv.  10;  Ez.  xix.  2,  &c.).  3.  Ari,  of 

Aryih,  a full-grown  lion  (Gen.  xlix.  9;  Judg. 

5,  8,  &c.),  4.  ShakhaJ , a lion  more  advanced  m 

age  and  strength  (Job  iv.  10;  I’s.  xci.  13, 

5.  ShaJJiats,  a lion  in  full  vigour  (Job  xxviii. 

6.  Labi,  or  LebiyyA,  an  old  lion  (Gen.  xlix.  9;  J° 

iv.  11,  &c.).  7*  Laish,  a lion  decrepit  with  ago 

(Job  iv.  II;  Is.  xxx.  6,  &c.).  Bochart  d.ffir* 
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from  this  arrangement  in  every  point  but  the 
second.  In  the  lirst  place,  <jur  is  applied  to  the 
young  of  other  animals  besides  the  lion ; for  in- 
stance, the  sea  monsters  in  Lam.  iv.  3.  Secondly, 
cephir  differs  from  gur,  ns  juvencus  from  vitnlus. 
AH  or  artjih  is  a generic  tenn,  applied  to  all  lions 
without  regard  to  age.  Bochart  is  palpably  wrong 
in  rendering  shakhal  44  a black  lion."  Shakhats 
does  not  denote  a lion  at  all.  Labi  is  properly  a 
44  lioness,”  and  is  connected  with  the  Coptic  iaba i, 
which  has  the  same  signification.  Laish  is  another 
poetic  name.  So  far  from  being  applied  to  a lion 
weak  with  age,  it  denotes  one  in  full  vigour  (Job 
ir.  11  ; Prov.  xxx.  30).  At  present  lions  do  not 
exist  in  Palestine,  though  they  are  said  to  be  found 
in  tire  desert  on  the  road  to  Egypt  (Schwarz, 
Dae.  of  Pal. : see  Is.  xxx.  6).  They  abound  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  between  Bussorah  and 
Bagdad,  and  in  the  marshes  and  jungles  near  the 
rivers  of  Babylonia.  This  species,  according  to 
Layanl,  is  without  the  dark  and  shaggy  mane  of 
the  African  lion,  though  he  adds  in  a note  that  he 
had  seen  lions  on  the  river  Karoon  with  a long  black 
mane.  But,  though  lions  have  now  disappeared 
from  Palestine,  they  must  in  ancient  times  have 
baen  numerous.  The  names  Lebaoth  (Josh.  xv.  32), 
Beth-Lebaoth  (Josh.  six.  6),  Arieh  (2  K.  xv.  25), 
and  Lni&h  (Judg.  xviii.  7 ; 1 .Sam.  xxv.  44),  were 
probably  derived  from  the  presence  of  or  connexion 
with  lions,  and  point  to  the  fact  that  they  were  at 
one  time  oommon.  They  had  their  lairs  in  the 
forests  which  have  vanished  with  them  (Jer.  v.  G, 
xii.  8 ; Am.  iii.  4),  in  the  tangled  brushwood  (Jer. 
ir.  7,  xxv.  38 ; Job  xxxviii.  40),  and  in  the  caves 
of  the  mountains  (Cant.  iv.  8 ; Ez.  xix.  9 ; Nah. 
ii.  12).  The  cane-brake  on  the  bonks  of  the  Jordan, 
the  44  pride  ” of  the  river,  was  their  favourite 
haunt  ' Jer.  xlix.  19,  1.  44;  Zech.  xi.  3).  The 
lion  of  Palestine  was  in  all  probability  the  Asiatic 
variety,  described  by  Aristotle  and  Pliny  as  distin- 
guished by  its  short  curly  mane,  and  by  being 
shorter  and  rounder  in  shape,  like  the  sculptured 
lion  found  at  Arban.  It  was  less  daring  than  the 
longer  maned  species,  but  when  driven  by  hunger 
it  not  only  ventured  to  attack  the  flocks  in  the 
desert  in  presence  of  the  shepherd  (Is.  xxxi.  4 ; 
1 Sam.  xvii.  34),  but  laid  waste  towns  and  villages 
(2  K.  xvii.  25,  26;  Prov.  xxii.  13,  xxvi.  13),  and 
devoured  men  (1  K.  xiii.  24,  xx.  36;  2 K.  xvii. 
25 ; Ez.  xix.  3f  6).  The  shepherds  sometimes  ven- 
tured to  encounter  the  lion  single-handed  (1  Sam. 
svii.  34) ; and  the  vivid  figure  employed  by  Amos 
(iii.  12),  the  herdsman  of  Tekoa,  was  but  the  tran- 
*cript  of  a scene  which  he  must  have  often  wit- 
nessed. At  other  times  they  pursued  the  animal 
in  large  bands,  raising  loud  shouts  to  intimidate 
him  (U.  xxxi.  4),  and  drive  him  into  the  net  or 
pit  they  had  prepared  to  catch  him  (Ez.  xix.  4,  8). 
^roaiah,  one  of  David’s  heroic  body-guard,  hud 
distinguished  himself  by  slaying  a lion  in  his  den 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  20).  The  kings  of  Persia  luid  a 
menagerie  of  lions  {gob,  Dan.  vi.  7,  &c.).  When 
captured  olive  they  were  put  in  a cage  (Ez.  xix.  9), 
but  it  does  not  appeal-  that  they  were  tamed.  The 
ftongth  (Judg.  xiv.  18;  Prov.  xxx.  30;  2 Sam. 
*•  23),  courage  (2  Sam.  xvii.  10;  Prov.  xxviii.  1 ; 
I*,  xxxi.  9 ; Nah.  ii.  1 1),  and  ferocity  (Gen.  xlix.  9 ; 
Num.  xxiv.  4)  of  the  lion  were  proverbial.  The 
“lion-faced”  warriors  of  Gad  were  among  David’s 
most  valiant  troops  (1  Chr.  xii.  8) ; and  the  hero 
Judos  Maccabeus  is  described  as  41  like  a lion,  and 


like  a lion’s  whelp  roaring  for  his  prey  ” (1  Mncc. 
iii.  4).  Among  the  Hebrews,  and  throughout  the 
O.  T.,  the  lion  was  the  achievement  of  the  princely 
tribe  of  Judah,  while  in  the  closiug  book  of  the 
canon  it  received  a deeper  significance  as  the  emblem 
of  him  who  “ prevailed  to  open  the  book  and  loose 
the  seven  seals  thereof”  (Kev.  v.  5).  On  the 
other  hand  its  fierceness  and  cruelty  rendered  it  an 
appropriate  metaphor  for  a fierce  and  malignant 
enemy  (Ps.  vii.  2,  xxii.  21,  lvii.  4;  2 Tim.  iv.  17), 
and  hence  for  the  arch-fiend  himself  (1  Pet.  v.  8). 
The  figure  of  the  lion  was  employed  as  an  orna- 
ment both  in  architecture  and  sculpture. 


Tertian  Lion.  (From  tpccimcu  In  U»c  Zoological  (•anient.) 


Liz’ard  (Heb.  letaah).  The  Hebrew  word,  which 
with  its  English  rendering  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi. 
30,  appears  to  be  correctly  translated  in  the  A.  V. 
Lizards  of  various  kinds  abound  in  Egypt,  Pales- 
tine, and  Arabia.  All  the  old  versions  agree  in 
identifying  the  letaah  with  some  saurian,  and  some 
concur  as  to  the  particular  genus  indicated.  The 
LXX.,  the  Vulg.,  the  Targ.  of  Jonathan,  with  the 
Arabic  versions,  understand  a lizard  by  the  Hebrew 
word.  The  Syriac  has  n word  which  is  generally 
translated  salamander,  but  probably  this  name  was 
applied  also  to  the  lizard.  The  Greek  word,  with 
its  slight  variations,  which  the  LXX.  use  to  express 
the  letaah,  appears  from  what  may  be  gathered  from 
Aristotle,  and  perhaps  also  from  its  derivation,  to 
point  to  some  lizard  belonging  to  the  Qeckotidac. 
liochart  has  successfully  argued  that  the  lizard  de- 
noted by  the  Hebrew  word  is  that  kind  which  the 
Arabs  call  vachara,  the  translation  of  which  term 
is  thus  given  by  Golius:  44  An  animal  like  a lizard, 
of  a red  colour,  and  adhering  to  the  ground,  cibo 
potuive  v enenum  mspirat  guemeunque  contigcrit.” 
This  description  will  be  found  to  agree  with  the 
character  of  the  Fan-Foot  Lizard  ( Ptgodactylus 
Gecko),  which  is  common  in  Egypt  and  in  parts  of 


Tile  Fao-Foot  {Plio-ladutmt  iieeiu.) 
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Arabia,  and  perhaps  is  also  found  in  Palestine.  It 
is  reddish  brown,  spotted  with  white.  The  Geckos 
live  on  insects  and  worms,  which  they  swallow 
whole.  They  derive  their  name  from  the  peculiar 
sound  which  some  of  the  species  utter.  They  be- 
long to  the  sub-order  Pachygfossae,  order  Saura. 
They  are  oviparous,  producing  a round  egg  with  a 
hard  calcareous  shell. 

Lo-am'mi,  i.  e.  “ not  my  people,”  the  figurative 
name  given  by  the  prophet  Hosea  to  his  second  son 
by  Gomer,  the  daughter  of  Diblaim  (Hos.  i.  9V  to 
denote  the  rejection  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  by 
Jehovah.  Its  significance  is  explained  in  ver. 
9,  10. 

Loan.  The  law  of  Moses  did  not  contemplate 
any  raising  of  loans  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
capital,  a condition  perhaps  alluded  to  in  the  pa- 
rables of  the  “pearl”  and  “hidden  treasure'’ 
(Matt.  xiii.  44,  45).  Such  persons  as  bonkers  and 
sureties,  in  the  commercial  sense  (Prov.  xxii.  26 ; 
Neh.  v.  3),  were  unknown  to  the  earlier  ages  of  the 
Hebrew  commonwealth.  The  Law  strictly  forbade 
any  interest  to  be  taken  for  a loan  to  any  poor 
person,  and  at  first,  as  it  seems,  even  in  the  case  of 
a foreigner;  but  this  prohibition  was  afterwards 
limited  to  the  Hebrews  only,  from  whom,  of  what- 
ever rank,  not  only  was  no  usury  on  any  pretence 
to  be  exacted,  but  relief  to  the  poor  by  way  of  loau 
was  enjoined,  and  excuses  for  evading  this  duty 
were  forbidden  (Ex.  xxii.  25 ; Lev.  xxv.  35,  37  ; 
Deut.  xv.  3,  7-10,  xxiii.  19,  20).  As  commerce 
increased,  the  practice  of  usury,  and  so  also  ©f 
suretyship,  grew  up  ; but  the  exaction  of  it  from  a 
Hebrew  appeal's  to  have  been  regarded  to  a late 
period  as  discreditable  (Prov.  vi.  1,  4,  xi.  15,  xvii. 
18,  xx.  16,  xxii.  26;  Ps.  xv.  5,  xxvii.  13  ; Jer.  xv. 
10  ; Ez.  xviii.  13,  xxii.  12).  Systematic  breach  of 
the  law  in  this  respect  was  corrected  by  Nehemiah 
after  the  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  v.  1,  13). 
The  money-changers,  who  had  seats  and  tables  in 
the  Temple,  were  traders  whose  profits  arose  chiefly 
from  the  exchange  of  money  with  those  who  came 
to  pay  their  annual  half-shekel.  In  making  loans 
no  prohibition  is  pronounced  in  the  I.nw  against 
taking  a pledge  of  the  borrower,  but  certain  limita- 
tions are  prescribed  in  favour  of  the  poor.  1.  The 
outer  garment,  if  Liken  in  pledge,  was  to  be  re- 
turned before  sunset.  2.  The  prohibition  was  abso- 
lute in  the  case  of  (a)  the  widow’s  garment  (Deut. 
xxiv.  17),  and  (6)  a millstone  of  either  kind 
(Deut.  xxiv.  6).  3.  A creditor  was  forbidden 

to  enter  a house  to  reclaim  a pledge,  but  was 
to  stand  outside  till  the  borrower  should  come 
forth  to  return  it  (Deut.  xxiv.  10,  11).  4.  The 

original  Roman  law  of  debt  permitted  the  debtor 
to  be  enslaved  by  his  creditor  until  the  debt  was 
discharged ; and  he  might  even  be  put  to  death 
by  him.  The  Jewish  law,  as  it  did  not  forbid 
temporary  bondage  in  the  case  of  debtors,  so  it 
forbade  a Hebrew  debtor  to  be  detained  as  a bonds- 
man longer  than  the  7th  year,  or  at  farthest 
the  year  of  Jubilee  (Ex.  xxi.  2 ; Lev.  xxv.  39,  42  ; 
Deut.  xv.  9). 

Loaves.  [Bread.] 

Lock.  Where  European  locks  have  not  been 
introduced,  the  locks  of  Eastern  houses  are 
usually  of  wood,  and  consist  of  a partly  hollow 
bolt  from  14  inches  to  2 feet  long  for  external 
doors  or  gates,  or  from  7 to  9 inches  for  interior 
doors.  The  bolt  passes  through  a groove  in  a 
piece  attached  to  the  door  into  a socket  in  the 


LOCUST 

door-post.  In  the  groove-piece  are  from  4 to  9 
small  iron  or  wooden  sliding-pins  or  wires,  which 
drop  into  corresponding  holes  in  the  bolt,  and  fix 
it  in  its  place. 

Locust,  a well-known  insect,  which  commits 
terrible  ravages  on  vegetation  in  the  countries 
which  it  visits.  In  the  Bible  there  are  frequent 
allusions  to  locusts ; and  there  are  nine  or  ten  He- 
brew words  which  are  supposed  to  denote  different 
varieties  or  species  of  this  destructive  family.  They 
belong  to  that  order  of  insects  known  by  the  term 
Orthoptera.  This  older  is  divided  into  two  large 
groups  or  divisions,  viz.  Cursoria  and  Saltatona. 


Oedijxula  migrate  rid. 


From  Lev.  xi.  21,  22,  we  learn  the  Hebrew  name 
of  four  different  kinds  of  Saltatorvd  Orthoptera. 
“ These  may  ye  eat  of  every  flying  creeping  thing 
that  goeth  upon  nil  four,  which  have  legs  abore 
their  feet  to  leap  withal  upon  the  earth ; even  those 
of  them  ye  may  eat,  the  arbeh  after  his  kind,  and 
the  s&lam  after  his  kind,  and  the  chargdl  (wrongly 
translated  beetle  by  the  A.  V.,  an  insect  which 
would  be  included  amongst  the  flying  creeping 
things  forbidden  as  food  in  vers.  23  and  42)  after 
his  kind,  and  the  chagdb  after  his  kind.”  Besides 
the  names  mentioned  in  this  passage,  there  occcr 
five  others  in  the  Bible,  all  of  which  Bochait  (iii. 
251,  &c.)  considers  to  represent  so  many  distinct 
species  of  locusts  viz.  gdb,  gdz&m,  chasil,  yelek,  and 
tselatsdl.  (1.)  Arbeh  (“  locust,”  “ grasshopper ”) 
is  the  most  common  name  for  locust,  the  ward 
occurring  about  twenty  times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
The  A.  V.  in  the  four  following  passages  has  grass- 
hopper , Judg.  vi.  5,  vii.  12;  Job  xxxix.  20;  and 
Jer.  xl vi.  23:  in  all  the  other  places  it  has  hevst. 


Acrtdlam  Mucoid. 


The  word  arbeh,  which  is  derived  from  * root  *£* 
nifring  “ to  be  numerous,”  is  probably  sometime* 
used  in  a wide  sense  to  express  any  ot  the  l*r?ar 
devastating  species.  It  is  the  locust  of  the  Kgypt‘an 
plague.  1 n almost  every  passage  where  arbeh  occurs 
reference  is  made  to  its  "terribly  destructive  po*®* 
It  is  one  of  the  flying  creeping  creatures  that  "c 
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ulowed  as  food  by  the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xi.  21). 
In  this  passage  it  is  clearly  the  representative  ot 
some  species  of  winged  saltatorial  orthoptera.  It  is 
probable  that  either  the  Acridium  peregrinum,  or 
the  Oedipoda  migratorui  is  the  insect  denoted  by 
the  Hebrew  word  arbeh,  for  these  two  species  are 
the  most  destructive  of  the  family.  Of  the  former 


Acridium  1‘eregrinum. 

* - 


species  M.  Olivier  ( Voyage  dans  V Empire  Otho- 
man,  ii.  424)  thus  writes : “ With  the  burning 
south  winds  (of  Syria)  there  come  from  the  interior  of 
Arabia  and  from  the  most  southern  parts  of  Persia 
clouds  of  locusts  ( Acridium  peregrinum),  whose 
ravages  to  these  countries  are  as  grievous  and 
nearly  as  sudden  as  those  of  the  heaviest  hail  in 
Europe.  We  witnessed  them  twice.  It  is  difficult 
to  express  the  effect  produced  on  us  by  the  sight  of 
the  whole  atmosphere  filled  on  all  sides  and  to  a 
gTeat  height  by  an  innumerable  quantity  of  these 
insects,  whose  flight  was  slow  and  uniform,  and 
whose  noise  resembled  that  of  rain : the  sky  was 
darkened,  and  the  light  of  the  sun  considerably 
weakened.  In  a moment  the  terraces  of  the  houses, 
the  streets,  and  all  the  fields  were  covered  by  these 
insects,  and  in  two  days  they  had  nearly  devoured 
all  the  leaves  of  the  plants.  Happily  they  lived  but 
a short  time,  and  seemed  to  have  migrated  only  to 
reproduce  themselves  and  die ; in  tact,  nearly  all 
those  we  saw  the  next  day  had  paired,  and  the  day 
following  the  fields  were  coveied  with  their  dead 
bodies.”  This  species  is  found  in  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Persia.  (2.)  Chagab.  In  2 Chr. 
▼ii.  13  the  A.  V.  reads  “ locust,”  in  the  other  pas- 
sages “ grasshopper.”  In  the  Talmud  chagdb  is  a 
collective  name  for  many  of  the  locust  tribe,  no  less 
than  eight  hundred  kinds  of  chagaJAtn  being  sup- 
posed by  the  Talmud  to  exist  1 (3.)  Chargol.  The 

A.  V.  is  clearly  in  error  in  translating  this  word 
“beetle;”  it  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  22,  but  it  is 
dear  from  the  context  that  it  denotes  some  species 
°f  winged  Saltatorial  orthopterous  insect  which 
the  Israelites  were  allowed  to  use  as  food.  The  Rev. 
S'.  F.  Denham,  in  Cyclop.  Bib.  Lit.  (arts.  Chargol 
and  Locust),  endeavours  to  shew  that  the  Greek 
won!  ophiomachus  denotes  some  species  of  Truxalis, 
perhaps  T.  Nasutus.  The  Jews,  however,  inter- 
pret chargol  to  mean  a species  of  grasshopper,  Ger- 
man, heuschrecke,  which  M,  Lewysolm  identifies 
with  Locusta  riridissima.  (4.)  Sold  in  (A.  V. 
“ bald  locust  ”)  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  22,  as  one 
of  the  four  edible  kinds  of  leaping  insects.  All  that 


can  possibly  be  known  of  it  is  that  it  is  some  kind 
of  Saltatorial  orthopterous  insect,  winged,  and  good 
for  food.  Tychsen,  however,  argning  from  what  is 
said  of  the  sdlam  in  the  Talmud  (Tract,  Cholin), 
viz.  that  “ this  insect  has  a smooth  head,  and  that 
the  female  is  without  the  sword-shaped  tail,”  con 
jectures  that  the  species  here  intended  is  Gryllus 
eversor  (Asso),  a synonym  that  it  is  difficult  to 
identify  with  any  recorded  species.  (5.)  Gazum.  See 
Palmku-worm.  (6.)  Gob,  (A.  V.  in  Nah.  iii.  17 ; 
“great  grasshoppers;”  “grasshoppers;”  margin 
“ green  worms,”  in  Am.  vii.  1).  This  word  is  found 
only  in  Is.  xxxiii.  4.  and  iu  the  two  places  cited  above. 
There  is  nothing  in  any  of  these  passages  that  will 
help  to  point  out  the  species  denoted.  That  some 
kind  of  locust  is  intended  seems  probable  from  the 
passage  in  Nahum,  tiome  writers  led  by  this*  pass- 
age, have  believed  that  the  gobai  represent  the  larva 
state  of  some  of  the  large  locusts.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  gob  may  represent  the  larva  or 
nympha  state  of  the  insect,  for  the  last  stages  of 
the  larva  differ  but  slightly  from  the  nympha , both 
which  states  may  therefore  be  comprehended  under 
one  name;  the  gobai  of  Nah.  iii.  17  may  easily 
have  been  the  nymp/uie  (which  in  all  the  Ameta- 
bola  continue  to  feed  as  iu  their  larva  condition) 
encamping  at  night  under  the  hedges,  and,  obtaining 
their  wings  as  the  sun  arose,  are  then  represen teda* 
flying  away.  (7.)  Chandmdl,  (A.  V.  “ frost.”" 


Loo uM  (lying. 


Some  writers  have  supposed  that  this  word,  which 
occurs  only  in  Ps.  lxxviii.  47,  denotes  some  kind  of 
locust;  but  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  old 
versions,  which  interpret  the  word  chandmdl  to  sig- 
nify hail  or  frost,  ought  to  forbid  the  conjecture. 
(8.)  Yeleh,  occurs  in  Ps.  cv.  34;  Nah.  iii.  15, 
18 ; Joel  i.  4,  ii.  25 ; Jer.  Ii.  14,  27  ; it  is  rendered 
by  the  A.  V.  canhcncorm  in  four  of  these  places, 
and  caterpillar  in  the  two  remaining.  From  the 
epithet  of  “ rough,”  which  is  applied  to  the  word 
in  Jeremiah,  some  have  supposed  the  yeleh  to  be 
the  larva  of  some  of  the  destructive  Lepidoptera: 
the  epithet  samar,  however  (Jer.  Ii.  27),  more  pro- 
]>erly  means  having  spines , which  agrees  with  the 
Vulgate,  aculeatus.  Michaelis  believes  the  yeleh 
to  be  the  cockchafer.  Oedmann  identifies  the  ward 
with  the  Gryllus  cristatus,  Linn.,  a species,  how- 
ever, which  is  found  only  in  S.  America.  Tychsen, 
arguing  from  the  epithet  rough , believes  tont  the 
yeleh  is  represented  by  the  G.  haematopus,  Linn. 
( Calliplamvs  haernat.  Aud.  Serv.)  a species  found 
in  S,  Africa.  The  term  spined  may  refer  not  to 
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any  particular  species,  but  to  the  very  spinous 
nature  of  the  tibiae  in  all  the  locust  tribe,  and 
yelek,  the  cropping,  licking  off  insect  (Num.  xxii. 
4),  may  be  a synonym  of  some  of  the  names  already 
mentioned,  or  the  word  may  denote  the  larvae  or 
pupae  of  the  locust,  which,  from  Joel  i.  4,  seems 
not  improbable.  (9.)  Chdsil.  See  Caterpillar. 
(10.)  Tscldtsdl,  “ locust.”  The  derivation  of  this 
word  seems  to  imply  that  some  kind  of  locust  is 
indicated  by  it.  It  occurs  only  in  this  sense  in 
Deut.  xxviii.  42,  “ All  thy  trees  and  fruit  of  thy 
land  shall  the  locust  consume.”  In  the  other  pas- 
sages where  the  Hebrew  word  occurs,  it  represents 
some  kind  of  tinkling  musical  instrument,  and  is 
generally  translated  cymbals  by  the  A.  V.  The 
word  is  evidently  onomatopoietic,  and  is  here  per- 
haps a synonym  for  some  of  the  other  names  for 
locust.  All  that  can  be  positively  known  respect- 
ing the  fseldlsd/  is,  that  it  is  some  kind  of  insect 
injurious  to  trees  and  crops.  The  most  destructive 
of  the  locust  tribe  that  occur  in  the  Bible  lands  are 
the  Ocdipoda  migratoria  and  the  Acridium  perc- 
grinum,  and . as  both  these  species  occur  in  Syria 
and  Arabia,  &c.,  it  is  most  probable  that  one  or 
other  is  denoted  in  those  passages  which  speak  of 
the  dreadful  devastations  committed  by  these  insects. 
Locusts  occur  in  j*rcat  numbers,  and  sometimes 
obscure  the  sun  (Ex.  x.  15;  Jer.  xlvi.  23;  Judg. 
vi.  5,  vii.  12;  Joel  ii.  10;  Nah.  iii.  15).  Their 
voracity  is  alluded  to  in  Ex.  x.  12,  15;  Joel  i.  4, 
7,  12,  and  ii.  3;  Deut.  xxviii.  38  ; Ps.  Ixrviii.  46, 
cv.  34 ; Is.  xxxiii.  4.  They  are  compared  to  horses 
— Joel  ii.  4 ; Rev.  ix.  7.  They  make  a fearful 
noise  in  their  flight  (Joel  ii.  5 ; Kev.  ix.  9).  They 
luive  no  king  (Prov.  xxx.  27).  Their  irresistible 
progress  is  referred  to  in  Joel  ii.  8,  9.  They  enter 
dwellings,  and  devour  even  the  woodwork  of  houses 
(Ex.  x.  G;  Joel  ii.  9,  10).  They  do  not  fly  in  the 
night  (Nah.  iii.  17).  The  sea  destroys  the  greater 
number  (Ex.  x.  19  ; Joel  ii.  20).  Their  dead  bodies 
taint  the  air  (Joel  ii.  20).  They  are  used  as  food 
(Lev.  xi.  21,  22  ; Matt.  iii.  4 ; Mark  i.  6).  There 
are  different  ways  of  preparing  locusts  for  food : 
sometimes  they  are  ground  and  pounded,  and  then 
mixed  with  flour  and  water  and  made  into  cakes,  or 
they  are  salted  and  then  eaten ; sometimes  smoked ; 
boiled  or  roasted ; stewed,  or  fried  in  butter. 

Lod,  a town  of  Benjamin,  stated  to  have  been 
founded  by  Shamed  or  Simmer  (1  Chr.  viii.  1 2 ; Ezr. 
ii.  33;  Neh.  vii.  37,  xi.  35).  Lod  has  retained  its 
name  almost  unaltered  to  the  present  day;  it  is 
now  called  Ludd ; but  is  most  familiar  to  us  from 
its  occurrence  in  its  Greek  garb,  as  Lvdda,  in  the 
Acts  oflthe  Apostles. 

Lo'-debar,  a place  named  with  Mahanaim,  Ro- 
gelim,  and  other  trans-Jordanic  towns  (2  Sam. 
xvii.  27),  and  therefore  no  doubt  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Jordan.  It  was  the  native  place  of 
Machir-ben-Ammiel  (ix.  4,  5).  Lo-debar  receives 
a bare  mention  in  the  Onomasticon,  nor  has  any 
trace  of  the  nnmc  been  encountered  by  any  Later 
traveller.  Indeed  it  has  probably  never  beeu  sought 
for. 

Lodge,  to.  This  word  in  the  A.  V. — with  one 
exception  only,  to  be  noticed  below — is  used  to 
translate  the  Hebrew  verb  lun  or  lin,  which  has,  at 
least  in  the  narrative  portions  of  the  Bible,  almost 
invariably  the  force  of  “ passing  the  night.”  The 
same  Hebrew  word  is  otherwise  translated  in  the 
A.  V.  by  “ lie  all  night”  (2  Sam.  xii.  1G  ; Cant.  i.  13  ; 
Job  xxix.  19);  “ tarry  the  night  ” (Gen.  xix.  2 ; Judg. 
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xix.  10 ; Jer.  xiv.  8) ; “ remain,”  ».  e.  until  the 
morning  (Ex.  xxiii.  18).  The  one  exception  above- 
named  occurs  in  Josh.  ii.  1,  where  the  word  in  the 
original  is  a word  elsewhere  rendered  “ to  lie,”  ge- 
nerally in  allusion  to  sexual  intercourse. 

Loft.  [House.] 

Log.  [Weights  and  Measures.] 

Lo'is,  the  grandmother  of  Timothy,  and  doubt- 
less the  mother  of  his  mother  Eunice  (2  Tim.  i.  5 . 
It  seems  likely  that  Lois  hail  resided  long  at  I.ystra  ; 
and  almost  certain  that  from  her,  as  well  as  from 
Eunice,  Timothy  obtained  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  (2  Tim.  iii.  15). 

Looking-glasses.  [Mirrors.] 

Lord,  as  applied  to  the  Deity,  is  the  almost  uni- 
form rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  O.  T.  of  the 
Heb.  Jehovah,  which  would  be  more  properly  re- 
presented as  a proper  name.  The  reverence  which 
the  Jews  entertained  for  the  sacred  name  of  God 
forbade  them  to  pronounce  it,  and  in  reading  they 
substituted  for  it  either  Adondi,  “ Lord,”  or  Elohrn, 
“ God,”  according  to  the  vowel-points  by  which  it 
was  accompanied.  The  title  Ad  and  i is  also  ren- 
dered “ Lord  ” in  the  A.  V.,  though  this,  as  applied 
to  God,  is  of  infrequent  occurrence  in  the  historical 
books.  But  in  the  poetical  and  historical  boob  it 
is  more  frequent,  excepting  Job,  where  it  occurs 
only  in  xxviii.  28,  and  the  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes, 
and  Song  of  Songs,  where  it  is  not  once  found.  The 
difference  between  Jehovah  and  Adonai  (or  Adon) 
is  generally  marked  in  the  A.  V.  by  printing  the 
word  in  small  capitals  (Lord)  when  it  represent' 
the  former  (Gen.  xv.  4,  &c.),  and  with  an  initial 
capital  only  when  it  is  the  translation  of  the  latter 
(Ps.  xcvii.  5 ; Is.  i.  24,  x.  16) ; except  in  Ex.  xxiii. 
17,  xxxiv.  23,  where  **  the  Loud  God  ” should  be 
more  consistently  “ the  Lord  Jehovah.” 

Lord’s  Day,  the.  It  has  been  questioned,  though 
not  seriously  until  of  late  years,  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  the  phrase  f]  Kvptcut^  'Hfxtpa,  which  occurs 
in  one  passage  only  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  Rev.  i. 
10,  and  is,  in  our  English  version,  translated  a the 
Lord’s  Day."  The  general  consent  both  of  Christian 
antiquity  and  of  modem  divines  has  referred  it  to 
the  weekly  festival  of  our  Lord's  resurrection,  and 
identified  it  with  “ the  first  day  of  the  week,”  or 
“ Sunday,”  of  every  age  of  the  Church.  But  the 
views  antagonistic  to  this  general  consent  deserve 
at  least  a passing  notice.  1.  Some  have  supposed 
St.  John  to  be  speaking,  in  the  passage  above  re- 
ferred to,  of  the  Sabbath,  because  that  institution  :s 
called  in  Isaiah  Iviii.  13,  by  the  Almighty  Himsell, 
“ My  holy  day.”  To  this  it  is  replied — If  St.  John 
had  intended  to  specify  the  sabbath,  he  would  surely 
have  used  that  word  wliich  was  by  no  means  obso- 
lete, or  even  obsolescent,  at  the  time  of  liis  com- 
posing the  book  of  the  Revelation.  2.  Another 
theory  is,  tliat  by  “the  Lord’s  Day,”  St.  John  in- 
tended “ the  day  of  judgment,”  to  which  a Urge 
portion  of  the  book  of  Revelation  may  be  coned'*" 
to  refer.  3.  A third  opinion  is,  that  St.  John 
intended  by  the  “ Lord’s  Day,"  that  on  which  the 
Lord's  resurrection  was  annually  celebrated,  or,  w 
we  now  term  it,  Easter-day.  Supposing  that  y Kv- 
piani}  'H utpa  of  St.  John  is  the  Lords  IUy» 
What  do  we  gather  from  Holy  Scripture  concerning 
that  institution?  How  is  it  spoken  of  by  «my 
writers  up  to  the  time  of  Constautinc?  "“:u 
change,  if  any,  was  wrought  upon  it  by  the  cele- 
brated edict  of  that  emperor,  whom  some  have  de- 
clared to  have  been  its  originator?  1.  Scripture 
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says  very  little  concerning  it.  But  that  little  seems 
to  indicate  that  the  divinely  inspired  apostles,  by 
their  practice  and  by  their  precepts,  marked  the 
first  day  of  the  week  as  a day  for  meeting  together 
to  break  bread,'  for  communicating  and  receiving 
instruction,  for  laying  up  offerings  in  store  for  cha- 
ritable purposes,  for  occupation  in  holy  thought  and 
prayer.  The  first  day  of  the  week  so  devoted  seems 
also  to  have  been  the  day  of  the  Lord’s  Resurrec- 
tion. The  Lord  rose  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
and  appeared,  on  the  very  day  of  His  rising,  to  His 
followers  on  five  distinct  occasions — to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene, to  the  other  women,  to  the  two  disciples  on 
the  road  to  Emraaus,  to  St.  Peter  separately,  to 
ten  Apostles  collected  together.  After  eight  days, 
that  is,  according  to  the  ordinary  reckoning,  on  the 
first  day  of  the  next  week,  He  appeared  to  the 
eleven.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which  in  that 
year  fell  on  the  first  day  of  the  week  “ they  were 
all  with  one  accord  in  one  place,”  had  spiritual 
gifts  conferred  on  them,  and  in  their  turn  began  to 
communicate  those  gifts,  as  accompaniments  of  in- 
struction, to  others.  At  Troas  (Acts  xx.  7),  many 
years  after  the  occurrence  at  Pentecost,  when  Chris- 
tianity had  begun  to  assume  something  like  a settled 
form,  St.  (.uke  records  the  following  circumstances.  ' 
St.  Paul  and  his  companions  arrived  there,  and  . 
“abode  seven  days,  and  upon  the  first  day  of  the 
week  when  the  disciples  came  together  to  break 
bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them.”  In  1 Cor.  xvi. 

1,  2,  that  same  St.  Paul  writes  thus:  “ Now  con- 
cerning the  collection  for  the  saints,  as  I have  given 
order  to  the  churches  in  Galatia,  even  so  do  ye. 
Upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  let  every  one  of 
you  lay  by  him  in  store,  as  God  hath  prospered 
him,  that  there  be  no  gatherings  when  I come.”  i 
In  lleb.  x.  25,  the  correspondents  of  the  writer  are 
desired  “ not  to  forsake  the  assembling  of  themselves 
together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is,  but  to  exhort 
one  another,”  an  injunction  which  seems  to  imply 
that  a regular  day  for  such  assembling  existed,  and 
was  well  known  ; for  otherwise  no  rebuke  would  lie. 
And  lastly,  in  the  passage  given  above,  St.  John 
describes  himself  as  being  in  the  Spirit  “ on  the 
Lord’s  Day.”  Taken  separately,  perhaps,  and  even  j 
all  together,  these  passages  seem  scarcely  adequate 
to  prove  that  the  dedication  of  the  first  day  of  the 
week  to  the  purposes  above  mentioned  was  a matter 
of  apostolic  institution,  or  even  of  apostolic  practice. 
But,  it  may  be  observed,  that  it  is  at  any  rate  an 
extraordinary  coincidence,  that  almost  immediately 
we  emerge  from  Scripture,  we  find  the  same  day 
mentioned  in  a similar  manner,  and  directly  asso- 
ciated with  the  Lord’s  Resurrection ; that  it  is  an 
extraordinary  fact  that  we  never  Hud  its  dedication 
questioned  or  argued  about,  but  accepted  as  some- 
thing equally  apostolic  ‘with  Confirmation,  with 
Infant  Baptism,  with  Ordination,  or  at  least  spoken 
of  in  the  same  way.  The  results  of  our  examina- 
tion of  the  principal  writers  of  the  two  centuries 
after  the  death  of  St.  John  are  as  follows.  The 
Lord’s  Day  (a  name  which  has  now  come  out  more 
prominently,  and  is  connected  more  explicitly  with 
our  Lord’s  resurrection  than  before)  existed  during 
these  two  centuries  as  a part  and  parcel  of  apostol- 
ical, and  so  of  Scriptural  Christianity.  It  was 
never  defended,  for  it  was  newer  impugned,  or  at 
least  only  impugned  as  other  things  received  from 
the  apostles  were.  It  was  never  confounded  with 
the  Sabbath,  but  carefully  distinguished  from  it 
(.though  we  have  not  quoted  nearly  all  the  passages 


by  which  this  point  might  be  proved).  It  was  not 
an  institution  of  severe  Sabbatical  character,  but  a 
day  of  joy  and  cheerfulness,  rather  encouraging 
than  forbidding  relaxation.  Religiously  regarded, 
it  was  a day  of  solemn  meeting  for  the  Holy  Eu- 
charist, for  united  prayer,  for  instruction,  for  alms- 
giving ; and  though,  being  an  institution  under  the 
law  of  liberty,  work  docs  not  appear  to  have  been 
formally  interdicted,  or  rest  formally  enjoined,  Ter- 
tullian  seems  to  indicate  that  the  character  of  the 
day  was  opposed  to  worldly  business.  Finally, 
whatever  analogy  may  be  supposed  to  exist  between 
the  Lord’s  Day  and  the  Sabbath,  in  no  passage  that 
has  come  down  to  us  is  the  Fourth  Commandment 
appealed  to  as  the  ground  of  the  obligation  to 
observe  the  Lord’s  Day.  But  on  whatever  grounds 
“ The  Lord’s  Day  ” may  be  supposed  to  rest,  it  is  a 
great  and  indisputable  fact  that  four  years  before 
the  Oecumenical  Council  of  Nicaea,  it  was  recog- 
nised by  Constantine  in  his  celebrated  edict,  as  “ the 
venerable  Day  of  the  Sun.”  The  terms  of  the  do- 
cument are  these : — 

" Imperator  Const  anti  mu  Aug.  Ilelpidio. 

“ Omncs  judiccs  urbanaeque  plebes  et  cunctarum  artlunv 
offleta  vcncrabili  Die  Solis  quiescant.  Hurl  tom  on  posit! 
agrorum  culturae  llbcrb  licenterquc  Inscrvi&nt,  quuukun 
frequenter  evcnlt  ut  non  aptius  alio  die  f rumen  ta  sulci* 
aut  vlncac  scrobibus  m&ndentur,  ne  occasion?  moment i 
pc  rent  commodltas  coelestl  provisione  concessa  ."—Dot. 
Non.  Mart.  Crispo  II.  et  Constantino  II.  Cots. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  explain  away  this 
document  by  alleging — 1st,  that  “Solis  Dies”  is 
not  the  Christian  name  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  that 
Constantine  did  not  therefore  intend  to  acknowledge 
it  as  a Christian  institution.  2nd.  That,  before  his 
conversion,  Constantine  had  professed  himself  to  be 
especially  under  the  guardianship  of  the  sun,  and 
that,  at  the  very  best,  he  iutended  to  make  a religious 
compromise  between  sun-worshippers,  properly  so 
called,  and  the  worshippers  of  the  “Sun  of  Right- 
eousness,” i.  e.  Christians.  3rdly.  That  Constan- 
tine’s edict  was  purely  a kaleodarial  one,  and  in- 
tended to  reduce  the  number  of  public  holidays. 
4thly.  That  Constantine  then  instituted  Sunday  lor 
the  first  time  as  a religious  day  for  Christians. 
The  fourth  of  these  statements  is  absolutely  refuted, 
both  by  the  quotations  made  above  from  writers  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries,  and  by  the  terms 
of  the  edict  itself.  The  three  other  statements  con- 
cern themselves  rather  with  what  Constantine  meant 
than  with  what  he  did.  But  with  such  considera- 
tions we  have  little  or  nothing  to  do.  It  is  a fact, 
that  in  the  year  a.d.  321,  in  a public  edict,  which 
was  to  apply  to  Christians  as  well  as  to  Pagans,  he 
put  especial  honour  upon  a day  already  honoured 
by  the  former — judiciously  calling  it  by  a name 
which  Christians  had  long  employed  without  scruple, 
and  to  which,  as  it  was  iu  ordinary  use,  the  Pagans 
could  scarcely  object.  What  he  did  for  it  was  to 
insist  that  worldly  business,  whether  by  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  Law  or  by  private  citizens,  should 
be  intermitted  during  its  continuance.  Were  any 
other  testimony  wanting  to  the  existence  of  Sunday 
as  a day  of  Christian  worship  at  this  period,  it  might 
be  supplied  by  the  Council  of  Nicaea,  a.d.  325. 
The  Fathers  there  and  then  assembled  assume  it  as 
an  existing  fact,  and  only  notice  it  incidentally  iu 
order  to  regulate  an  indifferent  matter,  the  posture 
of  Christian  worshippers  upon  it. 

Lord’s  Supper.  The  words  which  thus  describe 
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the  great  central  act  of  the  worship  of  the  Christian 
Church  occur  but  iu  one  single  passage  of  the 
N.  T.  (1  Cor.  xi.  20).  Of  the  f;ict  which  lies  under 
the  name  we  have  several  notices,  and  from  these, 
incidental  and  fragmentary  as  they  are,  it  is  possible 
to  form  a tolerably  distinct  picture.  To  examine 
these  notices  in  their  relation  to  the  life  of  the 
Christian  society  in  the  first  stages  of  its  growth,  and 
so  to  learn  what  “ the  Supjier  of  the  Lord  ” actu- 
ally was,  will  be  the  object  of  this  article. — I.  The 
starting  point  of  this  inquiry  is  found  in  the  history 
of  that  night  when  Jesus  and  his  disciples  met  to- 
gether to  eat  the  Passover  (Matt.  xxvi.  19  ; Mark 
xiv.  16  ; Luke  xxiL  13).  The  manner  in  which  the 
l’aschal  feast  wjis  kept  by  the  Jews  of  that  period 
differed  in  many  details  from  that  originally  pre- 
scribed by  the  rules  of  Ex.  xii.  The  ceremonies  of 
the  feast  took  place  in  the  following  order.  (1)  The 
members  of  the  company  that  were  joined  for  this 
purpose  met  in  the  evening  and  reclined  on  couches 
(comp.  Matt.  xxvi.  20;  Luke  xxii.  14;  and  John 
xiii.  23,  25).  The  head  of  the  household,  or  cele- 
brant, began  by  a form  of  blessing  44  for  the  day 
and  for  the  wine,”  pronounced  over  a cup,  of  which 
he  and  the  others  then  drank.  (2)  All  who  were 
present  then  washed  their  hands;  this  also  having 
a special  benediction.  (3)  The  table  was  then  set 
out  with  the  paschal  lamb,  unleavened  bread,  bitter 
herbs,  and  the  dish  known  as  Charoseth,  a sauce 
made  of  dates,  figs,  raisins,  and  vinegar,  and  de- 
signed to  commen ionite  the  mortar  of  their  bondage 
in  Egypt.  (4)  The  celebrant  first,  and  then  the 
others,  dipped  a portion  of  the  bitter  herbs  into 
the  Charoseth  and  ate  them.  (5)  The  dishes  were 
then  removed,  and  a cup  of  wine  again  brought. 
Then  followed  an  interval  which  was  allowed  theor- 
etically for  the  questions  that  might  lie  asked  by 
children  or  proselytes,  who  were  astonished  at  such 
a strange  beginning  of  a feast,  and  the  cup  was 
passed  round  and  drunk  at  the  close  of  it.  (6)  The 
dishes  being  brought  on  again,  the  celebrant  re- 
peated the  commemorative  words  which  opened 
what  was  strictly  the  paschal  supper,  and  pro- 
nounced a solemn  thanksgiving,  followed  by  Ps. 
cxiii.  and  cxiv.  (7)  Then  came  a second  washing 
of  the  hands,  with  a short  form  of  blessing  as  before, 
and  the  celebrant  broke  one  of  the  two  loaves  or 
cakes  of  unleavened  bread,  and  gave  thanks  over  it. 
All  then  took  portions  of  the  bread  and  dipped  them, 
together  with  the  bitter  herbs,  into  the  Charoseth, 
and  so  ate  them.  (8)  After  this  they  ate  the  flesh 
of  the  paschal  lamb,  with  bread,  &c.,  as  they  liked ; 
and  after  another  blessing,  a thirJ  cup,  known 
especially  as  the  “cup  of  blessing,”  was  banded 
round.  (9)  This  was  succeeded  by  a fourth  cup, 
and  the  recital  of  Ps.  cxv.-cxviii.  followed  by  a 
prayer,  and  this  was  accordingly  known  as  the  enp 
of  the  Hallel,  or  of  the  Song.  (10)  There  might 
be,  in  conclusion,  a fifth  cup,  provided  that  the 
44  great  Hallel  ” (possibly  Psalms  cxx.-cxxxviii.)  was 
sung  over  it. — Comparing  the  ritual  thus  gathered 
from  Rabbinic  writers  with  the  N.  T.,  and  assum- 
ing (1)  that  it  represents  substantially  the  common 
practice  of  our  Lord’s  time  ; and  (2)  that  the  meal 
of  which  He  and  His  disciples  partook,  was  cither 
the  passover  itself,  or  an  anticipation  of  it,  con- 
ducted according  to  the  same  rules,  we  are  able  to 
jioiut,  though  not  with  absolute  certainty,  to  the 
points  of  departure  which  the  old  practice  presented 
tor  the  institution  of  the  new.  To  (1)  or  (3),  or 
even  to  '8),  we  may  refer  the  first  words  and  the 
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first  distribution  of  the  cup  (Luke  xxii.  17,  18); 
to  (2)  or  (7),  the  dipping  of  the  sop  of  John  xiii. 
26  ; to  (7),  or  to  an  interval  during  or  after  (8), 
the  distribution  of  the  bread  (Matt.  xxvi.  26; 
Mark  xiv.  22 ; Luke  xxii.  19;  1 Cor.  xi.  23,  24); 
to  (9)  or  (10)  (“  after  supper,”  Luke  xxii.  20)  the 
thanksgiving,  and  distribution  of  the  cup,  and  the 
hymn  with  which  the  whole  was  ended. — The  nar- 
ratives of  the  (iospels  show  how  strongly  the  dis- 
ciples were  impressed  with  the  words  which  had 
given  a new  meaning  to  the  old  familiar  acts.  They 
leave  unnoticed  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  Passover, 
except  those  which  had  thus  been  transferred  to 
the  Christian  Church  and  perpetuated  in  it.  Old 
tilings  were  passing  away,  and  all  things  becoming 
new.  They  had  looked  on  the  bread  and  the  wine 
as  memorials  of  the  deliverance  from  Egypt.  They 
were  now  told  to  partake  of  them  44  in  remem- 
brance” of  their  Master  and  Lord.  The  festival 
had  been  annual.  No  rule  was  given  as  to  the  time 
aud  frequency  of  the  new  feast  that  thus  supervened 
on  the  old,  but  the  command  44  Do  this  as  oft  as 
ye  drink  it”  (1  Cor.  xi.  25),  suggested  the  more 
continual  recurrence  of  tliat  which  was  to  be  their 
memorial  of  oue  whom  they  would  wish  never  to 
forget.  The  words,  44  This  is  my  body,”  gave  to 
the  unleavened  bread  a new  character.  They  had 
been  prepared  for  language  that  would  otherwise 
have  been  so  startling,  by  the  teaching  of  John  'ri. 
32-58),  and  they  were  thus  taught  to  see  in  the 
bread  that  was  broken  the  witness  of  the  closest 
possible  union  and  incorporation  with  their  Lord. 
The  cup  which  was  44  the  new  testament  in  HL> 
blood,”  would  remind  them,  iu  like  manner,  of  the 
wonderful  prophecy  in  which  that  new  covenant 
had  been  foretold  (Jer.  xxxi.  31-34).  It  is  possible 
that  there  may  have  been  yet  another  thought  con- 
nected with  these  symbolic  acts.  The  funeral  customs 
of  the  Jews  involved,  at  or  after  the  burial,  the 
administration  to  the  mourners  of  bread  (comp.  Jer. 
xvi.  7 ; Ez.  xxiv.  17  ; Hos.  ix.  4 ; Tob.  iv.  17),  and 
of  wine,  known,  when  thus  given,  as  44  the  cup  oi 
consolation.”  May  not  the  bread  and  the  wine  of 
the  Last  Supper  have  had  something  of  that  cha- 
racter, preparing  the  minds  of  Christ’s  disciples  for 
His  departure  by  treating  it  as  already  accom- 
plished? May  we  not  conjecture,  without  leaving 
the  region  of  history  for  that  of  controversy,  that 
the  thoughts,  desires,  emotions,  of  that  hour  o! 
divine  sorrow  and  communion  would  be  such  a*  to 
lead  the  disciples  to  crave  earnestly  to  renew  them? 
Would  it  not  be  natural  that  they  should  seek  that 
renewal  in  the  way  which  their  Master  had  pointed 
out  to  them?  From  this  time,  accordingly,  the 
words  “to  break  bread,”  appeal*  to  have  had  for 
the  disciples  a new  significance.  It  may  not  hare 
assumed  indeed,  as  yet,  the  character  of  a distinct 
liturgical  net ; but  when  they  met  to  break  bread, 
it  was  with  new  thoughts  and  hopes,  and  with  the 
memories  of  that  evening  fresh  on  them.— IL  hi 
the  account  given  by  the  writer  of  the  Acts  ot  the 
life  of  the  first  disciples  at  Jerusalem,  a prominent 
place  is  given  to  this  act,  and  to  the  phrase  which 
indicated  it.  Writing,  we  must  remember,  with 
the  definite  associations  that  had  gathered  round 
the  words  during  the  thirty  years  that  follower! 
the  events  he  records,  he  describes  the  baptize! 
members  of  the  Church  as  continuing  steadfast  in 
or  to  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  in  fellowship 
with  them  and  with  each  other,  and  in  breaking 
of  bread  aud  in  prayers  (Acts  ii.  42).  Taktn  in 
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wnnexion  with  the  account  given  in  the  preceding  : 
rerse*  of  the  love  which  made  them  live  as  having 
all  things  common,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  this 
implies  that  the  chief  actual  meal  of  each  day  was  ' 
one  in  which  they  met  as  brothers,  and  which  was 
either  preceded  or  followed  by  the  more  solemn 
oommomointive  acts  of  the  breaking  of  the  bread 
anJ  the  drinking  of  the  cup.  It  will  be  convenient 
to  anticipate  the  language  and  the  thoughts  of  a 
somewhat  later  date,  and  to  say  that,  apparently, 
they  thu*  united  every  day  the  Agapd  or  feast  of 
Love  with  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist.  It 
would  be  natural  that  in  a society  consisting  of 
many  thousand  membeis  there  should  be  many 
places  of  meeting.  The  congregation  assembling  in 
each  place  would  come  to  be  known  as  “ the  Church” 
in  this  or  that  man's  house  (Rom.  xvi.  5,  23 ; 1 
Cor.  xvi.  19;  Col.  iv.  15  ; 1‘hilem.  ver.  2).  When 
they  met,  the  place  of  honour  would  naturally  be 
taken  by  one  of  trie  apostles,  or  some  elder  repre-  j 
seating  him.  It  would  belong  to  him  to  pronounce 
the  blessing  and  thanksgiving,  with  which  the 
meals  of  devout  Jews  always  began  and  ended.  The 
materials  for  the  meal  would  be  provided  out  of 
the  common  funds  of  the  Church,  or  the  liberality 
of  individual  members.  The  bread  (unless  the  con- 
verted Jews  were  to  think  of  themselves  as  keeping 
a perpetual  passover)  would  be  such  as  they  habit- 
ually used.  The  wine  (probably  the  common  red 
ware  of  Palestine,  Prov.  xxiii.  31)  would,  according 
to  their  usual  practice,  lx*  mixed  with  water.  But 
if  this  was  to  be  more  than  a common  meal  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Essencs,  it  would  Ire  necessary  to 
introduce  words  that  would  show  that  what  was 
done  was  in  remembrance  of  their  Master.  At  some 
time,  before  or  after  the  meal  of  which  they  partook 
as  such,  the  bread  and  the  wine  would  be  giveu  with 
wme  special  form  of  worlds  or  acts,  to  indicate  its 
character.  New  converts  would  need  some  explan- 
ation of  the  meaning  and  origin  of  the  observance. 
What  would  be  so  fitting  and  so  much  in  harmony 
with  the  precedents  of  the  Paschal  feast  as  the  nar- 
rative of  what  ha<l  passed  on  the  night  of  its  insti- 
tution (1  Cor.  xi.  23-27)?  With  this  there  would 
naturally  be  associated  (as  in  Acts  ii.  42)  prayers 
for  themselves  and  others.  Their  gladness  would 
show  itself  in  the  psalms  and  hymns  with  which 
they  praised  God  (Heb.  ii.  46,  47  ; James  r.  13). 
The  analogy  of  tire  Passover,  the  general  feeling  of 
the  Jews,  and  the  practice  of  the  Essenes  may  pos- 
sibly have  suggested  ablutions,  partial  or  entire,  ns 
n preparation  for  the  feast  (Heb.  x.  22 ; John  xiii. 
1*15).  At  some  point  in  the  feast  those  who  were 
present,  men  and  women  sitting  apart,  would  rise 
to  salute  each  other  with  the  “ holy  kiss”  (1  Cor. 
*vi.  20;  2 Cor.  xiii.  12).  The  next  traces  that 
meet  us  are  in  1 Cor.,  and  the  fact  that  we  find 
them  is  in  itself  significant.  The  commemorative  ! 
fast  has  not  been  confined  to  the  personal  disciples 
ot  Christ,  or  the  Jewish  converts  whom  they  ga- 
theml  round  them  at  Jerusalem.  The  title  of  the 
“ c,1p  of  blessing  " (1  Cor.  x.  16),  has  been  imported 
into  the  Greek  Church.  The  synonym  of  “ the  cup 
°f  the  Lord"  (1  Cor.  x.  21)  distinguishes  it  from 
the  other  cups  that  belonged  to  the  Agapfc.  The 
word  “ fellowship  " is  passing  by  degrees  into  the 
special  signification  of  “ Communion.”  The  apostle 
refers  to  his  own  office  as  breaking  the  bread  and 
blessing  the  cup  (1  Cor.  x.  16).  The  table  on 
which  the  bread  was  placed  was  the  Lord's  Table. 
But  the  practice  of  the  Agupfc,  as  well  as  the  ob- 
cos.  D.  B. 
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servance  of  the  commemorative  feast,  had  been 
transferred  to  Corinth,  and  this  called  for  a special 
notice.  Evils  had  sprung  up  which  had  to  be 
checked  at  once.  The  meeting  of  friends  for  a 
social  meal,  to  which  all  contributed,  was  a suffi- 
ciently lamiliar  practice  in  the  common  life  of 
Greeks  of  this  period;  and  the  chib-feasts  were 
associated  with  plans  of  mutual  relief  or  charity  to 
the  poor.  The  Agap6  of  the  new  society  would 
seem  to  them  to  be  such  a feast,  and  hence  came  a 
disorder  that  altogether  frustrated  the  object  of  the 
Church  in  instituting  it.  What  was  to  be  the  re- 
medy for  this  terrible  and  growing  evil  St.  Paul 
does  not  state  explicitly.  He  reserves  formal  regul- 
ations for  a later  personal  visit.  In  the  mean  time 
he  gives  a rule  which  would  make  the  union  of  the 
Agap6  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  possible  without 
the  risk  of  profauation.  They  were  not  to  come 
even  to  the  Jormer  with  the  keen  edge  of  appetite. 
They  were  to  wait  till  all  were  met,  instead  of 
scrambling  tumultuously  to  help  themselves  (1  Cor. 
xi.  33,  34).  In  one  point,  however,  the  custom  of 
the  Church  of  Corinth  differed  apparently  from  that 
of  Jerusalem.  The  meeting  for  the  Lord's  Supper 
was  no  longer  daily  (1  Cor.  xi.  20,  33).  The  direc- 
tions given  in  1 Cor.  xvi.  2,  suggest  the  constitution 
of  a celebration  on  the  first  dny  of  the  week.  The 
meeting  at  Troas  is  on  the  same  day  (Acts  xx.  7). 
The  tendency  of  this  language,  and  therefore  pro- 
bably of  the  order  subsequently  established,  was  to 
separate  what  had  hitheito  been  united.  We  stand 
as  it  were  at  the  dividing  point  of  the  history  of 
the  two  institutions,  nnd  henceforth  each  takes  its 
own  course.  One,  ns  belonging  to  a transient  phase 
of  the  Christian  life,  and  varying  in  its  effects  with 
changes  in  national  character  or  forms  of  civilisation, 
passes  through  many  stages,  and  finally  dies  out. 
The  other  also  has  its  changes.  The  morning  cele- 
bration takes  the  place  of  the  evening.  In  Acts  xx. 
1 1 we  have  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the 
transition  may  have  been  effected.  The  disciples  at 
Troas  meet  together  to  break  bread.  The  hour  is 
not  definitely  stated,  but  the  fact  that  St.  Paul’s 
discourse  was  protracted  till  past  midnight,  and  the 
mention  of  the  many  lamps  indicate  a later  time 
than  that  commonly  fixed  for  the  Greek  ittirvov. 
Then  came  the  teaching  and  the  prayeis,  and  then, 
towards  early  dawn,  the  breaking  of  bread,  which 
constituted  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  for  which  they 
were  gathered  together,  if  this  midnight  meeting 
may  he  taken  ns  indicating  a common  practice,  ori- 
ginating in  reverence  for  an  ordinance  which  Christ 
had  enjoined,  we  can  easily  understand  how  the 
next  step  would  be  to  transfer  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist  permanently  to  the  morning  hour,  to 
which  it  had  gradually  been  approximating.  The 
recurrence  of  the  same  liturgical  words  in  Acts 
xxvii.  35  makes  it  probable,  though  not  certain, 
that  the  food  of  which  St.  Paul  thus  partook  was 
intended  to  have,  for  himself  and  his  Christian  com- 
panions, the  character  at  once  of  the  Agapli  and  the 
Eucharist. 

Lo-ruha'mah,  i.  e.  “ the  uncompassionated,"  the 
name  of  the  daughter  of  Hosea  the  prophet,  given 
to  denote  the  utterly  ruined  and  hopeless  condition 
of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  on  whom  Jehovah  would 
no  more  have  mercy  (Hos.  i.  6). 

Lot,  the  son  of  Ifaran,  and  therefore  the  nephew 
of  Abraham  (Gen.  xi.  27,  31).  His  sisters  were 
Milcau  the  wife  of  Nalior,  and  Iscah,  by  some 
identified  with  Sarah.  Haran  died  before  the  emi- 
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gration  of  Terah  and  his  family  from  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees  (ver.  28),  and  Lot  was  therefore  bom 
there.  He  removed  with  the  rest  of  his  kindred 
to  Charan,  and  again  subsequently  with  Abraham 
and  Sarai  to  Canaan  (xii.  4,  5).  With  them  he 
took  refuge  in  Egypt  from  a famine,  and  with 
them  returned,  first  to  the  “South”  (xiii.  1), 
and  then  to  their  original  settlement  between  Bethel 
and  Ai  (ver.  3,  4),  But  the  pastures  of  the  hills 
of  Bethel,  which  had  with  ease  contained  the  two 
strangers  on  their  first  arrival,  were  not  able  any 
longer  to  bear  them,  so  much  had  their  possessions 
of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle  increased  since  that  time. 
It  was  not  any  disagreement  between  Abraham  aud 
Lot — their  relations  continued  good  to  the  last ; 
but  between  the  slaves  who  tended  their  countless 
herds  disputes  arose,  and  a parting  was  necessary. 
From  some  one  of  the  round  swelling  hills  which 
surround  Bethel — from  none  more  likely  than  that 
which  stands  immediately  on  its  east — the  two 
Hebrews  looked  over  the  comparatively  empty 
land,  in  the  direction  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  and 
Zoar  (xiii.  10).  And  Lot  lifted  up  his  eyes  towards 
the  left,  and  beheld  all  the  precinct  of  the  Jordan 
that  it  was  well  watered  everywhere ; like  a garden 
of  Jehovah  ; like  that  unutterably  green  and  fertile 
land  of  Egypt  he  had  only  lately  quitted.  It  was 
exactly  the  prospect  to  tempt  a man  who  had  no 
fixed  purpose  of  his  own,  who  had  not  like  Abram 
obeyed  a stern  inward  call  of  duty.  So  Lot  left  his 
uncle  on  the  barren  hills  of  Bethel,  and  he  “ chose 
all  the  precinct  of  the  Jordan,  and  journeyed  east,” 
down  the  ravines  which  give  access  to  the  Jordan 
valley : and  then  when  he  reached  it  turned  again 
southward  and  advanced  as  for  as  Sodom  (11,  12). 

2.  The  next  occurrence  in  the  life  of  Lot  is  his 
capture  by  the  four  kings  of  the  East,  and  his 
rescue  by  Abram  (Gen.  xiv.).  Whatever  may  be 
the  age  of  this  chapter  in  relation  to  those  before 
and  after  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  far  as  the 
history  of  Lot  is  concerned,  it  is  in  its  right  posi- 
tion in  the  narrative.  The  events  which  it  narx-ates 
must  have  occurred  after  those  of  ch.  xiii.,  and 
before  those  of  xviii.,  aud  xix.  3.  The  last  scene 
preserved  to  us  in  the  history  of  Lot  is  too  well 
known  to  need  repetition.  He  is  still  Jiving  in 
Sodom  (Gen.  xix.).  Some  years  have  pissed.  But 
in  the  midst  of  the  licentious  corruption  of  Sodom 
he  still  preserves  some  of  the  delightful  charac- 
teristics of  his  wandering  life,  his  fervent  and 
chivalrous  hospitality  (xix.  2,  8),  the  unleavened 
bread  of  the  tent  of  the  wilderness  (ver.  3),  the 
water  for  the  feet  of  the  wayfarers  (ver.  2)  afford- 
ing his  guests  a reception  identical  with  that  which 
they  had  experienced  that  very  morning  in  Abra- 
ham’s tent  on  the  heights  of  Hebron  (comp,  xviii. 

3,  6).  His  deliverance  from  the  guilty  and  con- 
demned city  points  the  allusion  of  St.  Peter  (2  Pet. 
ii.  6-9).  Where  Zoar  was  situated,  in  which  he 
found  a temporary  refuge  during  the  destruction 
of  the  other  cities  of  the  plain,  we  do  not  know 
with  absolute  certainty.  But  this  will  be  best 
examined  under  Zoar.  The  end  of  Lot’s  wife  is 
commonly  treated  as  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
Bible.  But  it  surely  need  not  be  so.  It  cannot  be 
necessary,  as  some  have  done,  to  create  the  details 
of  the  stoiy  where  none  are  given.  On  these  points 
the  record  is  silent.  The  value  and  the  significance 
of  tire  story  to  us  are  contained  in  the  allusion  of 
Christ  ( Luke  xvii.  32).  Later  ages  have  not  been 
satisfied  so  to  leave  the  matter,  but  have  in- 
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j sisted  on  identifying  the  “ pillar  ” with  some  one 
of  the  fleeting  forms  which  the  perishable  rock  of 
the  south  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  constantly  assuming 
in  its  process  of  decomposition  and  liquelactiou. 
The  story  of  the  origin  of  the  nations  of  Moab  and 
Ammon  from  the  incestuous  intercourse  between 
Lot  and  his  two  daughters,  with  which  bis  history 
abruptly  concludes,  has  been  often  treated  as  if  it 
were  a Hebrew  legend  which  owed  its  origin  to  the 
bitter  hatred  existing  from  the  earliest  to  the  latest 
times  between  the  “Children  of  Lot”  and  the 
Children  of  Israel.  But  even  the  most  destructive 
critics  allow  that  the  narrative  is  a continuation 
without  a break  of  that  which  precedes  it,  while 
they  fail  to  point  out  any  marks  of  later  date  in 
the  language  of  this  portion ; and  it  caunot  be 
questioned  that  the  writer  records  it  as  an  historical 
fact.  Even  if  the  legendary  theory  were  admissible, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  Ammon  and 
Moab  sprang  from  Lot. 

Lot.  The  custom  of  deciding  doubtful  questions 
by  lot  is  one  of  great  extent  aud  high  antiquity, 
recommending  itself  as  a sort  of  appeal  to  the 
Almighty,  secure  from  all  influence  of  passion  or 
bias,  and  is  a sort  of  divination  employed  even  by 
the  gods  themselves  (Horn.  II.  xxii.  209 : Cic.  i is 
Div.  i.  34,  ii.  41).  Among  the  Jews  also  the  use 
of  lots,  with  a religious  intention,  direct  or  indirect, 
prevailed  extensively.  The  religious  estimate  of 
them  may  be  gatheitd  fi-om  Prov.  rvi.  33.  The 
following  historical  or  ritual  instances  are — 1.  Choice 
of  meu  for  an  invading  force  (Judg.  i.  1,  xx.  10). 
2.  Partition  (a)  of  the  soil  of  Palestine  among  the 
tribes  (Num.  xxvi.  55;  Josh,  xviii.  10;  Acts  xiii. 
19).  (6)  of  Jerusalem  ; e.  probably  its  spoil  or 

captives  among  captors  (Obad.  11);  of  the  laud 
itself  in  a similar  way  (1  Macc.  iii.  36).  (c)  Ap- 
portionment of  possessions,  or  spoil,  or  of  prisoners, 
to  foreigners  or  captors  (Joel  iii.  3;  Nah.  iii.  19; 
Matt,  xxvii.  35).  3.  (a)  Settlement  of  doubtful 

questions  (Prov.  xvi.  33,  xviii.  18).  (6)  A mode 

of  divination  among  heathens  by  means  of  arrows, 
two  inscribed,  and  one  without  mark  (Has.  iv.  12; 
Ez.  xxi.  21).  (c)  Detection  of  a criminal  (Josh, 

vii.  14,  18).  ( d ) Appointment  of  persons  to 

offices  or  duties,  as  above  in  Achan’s  case,  (e)  Se- 
lection of  the  scape-goat  on  the  Day  of  Atonemeut 
(Lev.  xvi.  8,  10).  4.  The  use  of  words  heard  or 

passages  chosen  at  raudom  from  Scripture. 

Lo'tan,  the  eldest  sou  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  20,  22,  29  ; 1 Chr.  i.  38,  39). 

Lothasu  bus  (1  Esd.  ix.  44),  a corruption  of 
Hashum  in  Neh.  viii.  4. 

Lots,  Feast  of.  [Pc rim.] 

Love-Feasts  (Jude  12,  and  2 Pet.  ii.  13),  an 
entertainment  in  which  the  poorer  members  of  the 
Church  partook,  furnished  from  the  contributions 
of  Christians  resorting  to  the  Euchaxistic  celebra- 
tion, but  whether  before  or  after  it  may  be  doubteJ. 
The  true  account  of  the  matter  is  probably  that 
given  by  Chiysostom,  who  says  that  after  the 
early  community  of  goods  had  ceased,  the  richer 
members  brought  to  the  Church  contributions  ‘>f 
food  and  drink,  of  which,  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  services  and  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist, 
all  partook  together,  by  this  means  helping  to  pro- 
mote the  principle  of  love  among  Christians.  The 
almost  universal  custom  to  receive  the  Eucharist 
fasting  proves  that  in  later  time  the  love-fen-ts 
must  have  followed,  not  preceded,  the  huebanst. 
The  love-leasts  were  forbiddeu  to  be  held  in  churches 
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tr  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  a.d.  320,  Cone.  Quini- 
«xt.,  a.d.  692,  c.  74,  Aix-Ia-Chapelle.  A.D.  816; 
but  in  some  form  or  other  they  continued  to  a 
much  later  period. 

Loz  on,  one  of  the  sons  of  “ Solomon's  servants  ” 
who  returned  with  Zorobubel  (1  Esd.  v.  33). 

LuTrim,  a nation  mentioned  as  contributing, 
together  with  Cushites  and  Sukkiim,  to  Shishak’s 
annr  (2  Chr.  xii.  3) ; and  apparently  as  forming 
with  Cushites  the  bulk  of  Zerah’s  army  (xvi.  8), 
spoken  of  by  Nahum  (iii.  9)  with  Put  or  Phut, 
as  helping  No-Amon  (Thebes),  of  which  Cush  and 
Egypt  were  the  strength ; and  by  Daniel  (xi.  43) 
as  paying  court  with  the  Cushites  to  a conqueror 
of  Egypt  or  the  Egyptians.  For  more  precise 
information  we  look  to  the  Egyptian  monuments, 
upon  which  we  find  representations  of  a people 
called  HeisU,  or  Lebd,  who  cannot  be  doubted  to 
coirespond  to  the  Lubim.  These  Hebu  were  a 
wailile  people,  with  whom  Menptah  and  Rameses 
III.,  who  both  ruled  in  the  13th  century  B.C., 
waged  successful  wars.  The  latter  king  routed 
them  with  much  slaughter.  The  sculptures  of  the 
great  temple  he  raised  at  Thebes,  now  called  that 
ofMedecuet  Haboo,  give  us  representations  of  the 
Hebu,  showing  that  they  were  fair,  and  of  what  is 
ailed  a Shemitic  type,  like  the  Berbers  and  Kabyles. 
They  are  distinguished  as  northern,  that  is,  as 
parallel  to,  or  north  of,  Lower  Egypt.  Of  their 
being  African  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 
The  Lubim  are  probably  the  Mizraite  Lehabiu. 
The  historical  indications  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments thus  lead  us  to  place  the  seat  of  the  Lubim, 
or  primitive  Libyans,  on  the  African  coast  to  the 
westward  of  Egypt,  perhaps  extending  far  beyond 
theC  yronaica. 

Lucas,  a friend  and  companion  of  St.  Paul 
daring  his  imprisonment  at  Rome  (Philem.  24). 
lie  is  the  same  as  Luke,  the  beloved  physician  (Col. 
’•t.  14 ; 2 Tim.  iv.  11). 

Lucifer.  The  name  is  found  in  Is.  xiv.  12, 
coupled  with  the  epithet  “son  of  the  morning,” 
ind  clearly  signifies  a “ bright  star,”  and  probably 
what  we  call  the  morning  star.  In  this  passage 
it  is  a symbolical  representation  of  the  king  of 
Babylon,  in  his  splendour  and  in  his  fall.  Its 
application,  from  St.  Jerome  downwards,  to  Satan 
in  his  fall  from  heaven,  arises  probably  from  the 
fret  that  the  Babylonian  Empire  is  in  Scripture 
^presented  as  the  type  of  tyrannical  and  self- 
idolising  power,  and  especially  connected  with  the 
empire  of  the  Evil  One  in  the  Apocalypse. 

Lu'ciua,  a Roman  consul,  who  is  said  to  have 
written  the  letter  to  Ptolemy  (Euergetes),  which 
asured  Simon  I.  of  the  protection  of  Rome  (cir. 
R.C.  139-8;  1 Macc.  xv.  10,  15-24).  The  whole 
form  of  the  letter — the  mention  of  one  consul  only, 
the  description  of  the  oonsul  by  the  praenomen,  the 
omission  of  the  senate  and  of  the  date  shows  that  it 
cannot  be  an  accurate  copy  of  the  original  docu- 
ment; but  there  is  nothing  in  the  substance  of  the 
letter  which  is  open  to  just  suspicion.  The  im- 
I*rfect  transcription  of  the  name  has  led  to  the 
Identification  of  Lucius  with  three  distinct  persons 
~*(1.)  [Lucius]  Furius  Philus,  who  was  not  consul 
136,  and  is  therefore  at  once  excluded. 
Lucius  Caedlius  Metellus  Calvus,  who  was 
consul  in  b.c.  142.  (3.)  But  the  third  identifica- 
wn  Lucius  Calpumius  Piso,  who  was  consul 
139,  is  most  probably  correct. 

Lucius,  a kinsman  or  fellow-tribesman  of  St. 
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Paul  (Rom.  xvi.  21),  by  whom  he  Is  said  by  tradi- 
tion to  have  been  ordained  bishop  of  the  church  of 
Cenchreae.  He  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the  same 
with  Lucius  of  Cyrene. 

Lu  cius  of  Cyre'ue.  Lucius,  thus  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  his  city,  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
N.  T.  in  company  with  Barnabas,  Simeon,  called 
Niger,  Manaen,  and  Saul,  who  are  described  as  pro- 
phets and  teachers  of  the  church  at  Antioch  (Acts 
xiii.  1).  Whether  Lucius  was  one  of  the  seventy 
disciples,  ns  stated  by  Pseudo-Hippolytus,  is  quite  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  but  it  is  highly  probable  that 
he  formed  one  of  the  congregation  to  whom  St. 
Peter  preached  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  ii. 
10) ; and  there  can  hardly  be  a doubt  that  he  was 
one  of  “ the  men  of  Cyrene  ” who,  being  **  scat- 
tered abroad  upon  the  persecution  that  arose  about 
Stephen,”  went  to  Antioch  preaching  the  Lord 
Jesus  (Acts  xi.  19,  20).  It  is  commonly  supposed 
that  Lucius  is  the  kinsman  of  St.  Paul,  mentioned 
by  that  apostle  as  joining  with  him  in  his  saluta- 
tion to  the  Roman  brethren  (Rom.  xvi.  21).  There 
is  certainly  no  sufficient  reason  for  regarding  him 
as  identical  with  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist. 

Lud,  the  fourth  name  in  the  list  of  the  children 
of  Shcra  (Gen.  x.  22 ; comp.  1 Chr.  i.  17),  that  of 
a person  or  tribe,  or  both,  descended  from  him. 
It  has  been  supposed  that  Lud  was  the  ancestor  of 
the  Lydians  (Jos.  Ant.  i.  6,  §4),  and  thus  repre- 
sented by  the  Lydus  of  their  mythical  period 
(Herod,  i.  7).  But  the  Egyptian  monuments  show 
us  in  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  centuries  B.C.  a 
powerful  people  called  IvDTEN  or  LUDBN,  probably 
seated  near  Mesopotamia,  and  apparently  north  of 
Palestine,  whom  some,  however,  make  the  Assy- 
rians. 

Lu'dim  (Gen.  x.  13;  1 Chr.  i.  11),  a Mizraite 
people  or  tribe.  From  their  position  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  the  Mizraites,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Ludim  were  settled  to  the  west  of  Egypt,  perhaps 
further  than  any  other  Mizraite  tribe.  Lud  and 
the  Ludim  are  mentioned  in  four  passages  of  the 
prophets  (Is.  lxvi.  19  ; Jer.  xlvi.  9;  Ez.  xxvii.  10, 
xxxviii.  5).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  but  one 
nation  is  intended  in  these  passages,  and  it  seems 
that  thus  far  the  preponderance  of  evidence  is  in 
favour  of  the  Mizraite  Ludim.  We  have  still  to 
inquire  how  the  evidence  of  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments and  of  profane  history  may  affect  our  sup- 
position. From  the  former  we  learn  that  several 
foreign  nations  contributed  allies  or  mercenaries  to 
the  Egyptian  armies.  Among  them  we  identify 
the  Rebu  with  the  Lubim,  and  the  Sharyataha 
with  the  Cherethim,  who  also  served  in  David’s 
army.  The  rest  of  these  foreign  troops  seem  to 
have  been  of  African  nations,  but  this  is  not 
certain.  From  the  Greek  writers  we  learn  that 
Ionian,  Carian,  and  other  Greek  mercenaries,  formed 
an  important  element  in  the  Egyptian  army  in  all 
times  when  the  country  was  independent,  from  the 
reign  of  Psammetichus  until  the  final  conquest  by 
Ochus.  These  mercenaries  were  even  settled  in 
Egypt  by  Psammetichus.  There  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  mention  of  them  in  the  Bible,  excepting  they 
be  intended  by  Lud  and  the  Ludim  in  the  passages 
that  have  beeu  considered.  It  must  be  recollected 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  connect  the  Shemite  Lud 
with  the  Lydians,  and  that  at  the  time  of  the  pro- 
phets by  whom  Lud  and  the  Ludim  are  mentioned, 
the  Lydian  kingdom  generally  or  always  included 
the  more  western  pail  of  Asia  Minor,  so  that  the 
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terms  Lud  and  Ludim  might  well  apply  to  the 
Ionian  and  Cariau  mercenaries  drawn  from  this 
territory.  We  must  therefore  hesitate  before  ab- 
solutely concluding  that  this  important  portion  of 
the  Egyptian  mercenaries  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  upon  the  primd  facie  evidence  that  the  only 
name  which  could  stand  for  it  would  seem  to  be 
that  of  nn  African  nation. 

Laliith.,  the  Ascent  of,  a place  in  Moab ; ap- 
parently the  ascent  to  a sanctuary  or  holy  spot  on 
an  eminence.  It  occurs  only  in  Is.  xv.  5,  and 
the  parallel  passage  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  5).  In 
the  days  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  (Onomasticon, 
“Luith”)  it  was  still  known  and  stood  between 
Areopolis  (Kabbath-Moab)  and  Zoar.  M.  de  Saulcy 
places  it  at  “ Kharbet-NouShin ; " but  this  is  north 
of  Areopolis,  and  cannot  be  said  to  lie  between  it 
and  Zoar. 

Luke.  The  name  Luke  is  an  abbreviated  form  of 
Lucanus  or  of  Lucilius.  It  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  Lucius  (Acts  xiii.  1 ; Kora.  xvi.  21),  which 
belongs  to  a different  person.  The  name  Luke 
occurs  three  times  in  the  New  Testament  (Col.  iv. 
14;  2 Tim.  iv.  11  ; Philem.  24),  and  probably  in 
all  three,  the  third  evangelist  is  the  person  spoken 
of.  Combining  the  traditional  element  with  the 
scriptural,  the  uncertain  with  the  certain,  we  are 
able  to  trace  the  following  dim  outline  of  the  Evan- 
gelist’s life.  He  was  bom  at  Antioch  in  Syria 
(Eusebius,  Hist.  iii.  4) ; in  what  condition  of  life 
is  uncertain.  Tliat  he  was  taught  the  science  of 
medicine  docs  not  prove  that  he  was  of  higher  birth 
than  the  rest  of  the  disciples.  The  well-known 
tradition  that  Luke  was  also  a painter,  and  of  no 
mean  skill,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Nicephorus 
(ii.  43),  and  of  other  late  writer's.  He  was  not 
bom  a Jew,  for  he  is  not  reckoned  among  them 
44  of  the  circumcision  ” by  St.  Paul  (comp.  Col.  iv. 
11  with  ver.  14).  The  date  of  his  conversion  is 
uncertain.  The  statement  of  Epiphauius  and  others, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciple,  has  nothing 
very  improbable  in  it;  whilst  that  which  Theo- 
phylact  adopts  (on  Luke  xxiv.)  that  he  was  one  of 
the  two  who  journeyed  to  Emmnus  with  the  risen 
Redeemer,  has  found  modern  defender's.  The  first 
ray  of  historical  light  falls  on  -the  Evangelist  when 
he  joins  St.  Paul  at  Troas,  and  shares  his  journey 
into  Macedonia.  The  sudden  transition  to  the  first 
person  plural  in  Acts  xvi.  9,  is  most  naturally 
explained,  after  all  the  objections  that  have  been 
urged,  by  supposing  that  Luke,  the  writer  of  tire 
Acts,  formed  one  of  St.  Paul's  company  from  this 
point.  As  far  as  Philippi  the  Evangelist  journeyed 
with  the  Apostle.  The  resumption  of  the  third 
person  on  Paul’s  departure  from  that  place  (xvii.  1) 
would  show  that  Luke  was  now  left  behind. 
During  the  rest  of  St.  Paul’s  second  missionary 
journey  we  hear  of  Luke  no  more.  But  on  the 
third  journey  the  same  indication  reminds  us  that 
Luke  is  again  of  the  company  (Acts  xx.  5),  having 

{'oined  it  apparently  at  Philippi,  where  he  had  been 
eft.  With  tire  Apostle  he  passed  through  Miletus, 
Tyre,  and  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem  (xx.  5,  xxi.  18). 
Between  the  two  visits  of  Paul  to  Philippi  seven 
years  had  elapsed  (a.D.  51  to  a.d.  58),  which  the 
Evangelist  may  have  spent  in  Philippi  and  its 
neighbourhood,  preaching  the  Gospel.  There  re- 
mains one  passage,  which,  if  it  refers  to  St.  Luke, 
must  belong  to  this  period.  44  We  have  sent  with 
him  " (i.  t.  Titus)  44  tire  brother  whose  praise  is  in 
the  gospel  thoughout  all  tire  churches  ” (2  Cor. 
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viii.  18).  The  subscription  of  the  epistle  sets  forth 
that  it  was  “ written  from  Philippi,  a city  of 
Macedonia,  by  Titus  and  Lucas,"  and  it  is  an 
old  opinioit  that  Luke  was  the  companion  of  Titus, 
although  he  is  not  named  in  the  body  of  the  Epistle. 
If  this  be  so,  we  are  to  suppose  that  during  the 
44  three  mouths  ” of  Paul’s  sojourn  at  Philippi 
(Acts  xx.  3)  Luke  was  sent  from  that  place  to 
Corinth  on  this  errand.  He  again  appears  in  the 
company  of  Paul  in  the  memorable  journey  to 
Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  1).  He  remained  at  his  side 
during  his  first  imprisonment  (Col.  iv.  14;  Philem. 
24);  and  if  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Second 
Epistle  to  Timothy  was  written  during  the  secoud 
imprisonment,  then  the  testimony  of  that  Epistle 
(iv.  11)  shows  that  he  continued  faithful  to  tire 
Apostle  to  the  end  of  his  atllictions.  After  tire 
death  of  St.  Paul,  the  acts  of  his  faithful  companion 
are  hopelessly  obscure  to  us.  In  the  well-known 
passage  of  Epiphauius,  we  find  that  receiving  the 
commission  to  preach  the  Gospel,  [Luke]  preaches 
first  in  Dalmatia  and  Gallia.  As  to  the  age  nnd 
death  of  the  Evangelist  there  is  the  utmost  uncer- 
tainty. That  he  died  a martyr,  between  A.D  75 
and  a.d.  100,  would  seem  to  have  the  balance  of 
suffrages  in  its  favour. 

Lake,  Gospel  of.  The  third  Gospel  is  ascribed, 
by  the  general  consent  of  ancient  Christendom,  to 
44  the  beloved  physician,”  Luke,  the  friend  and 
companion  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  It  has  been  shown 
already  [Gospels]  that  tire  Gospels  were  in  use  as 
one  collection,  and  were  spoken  of  undoubtingly 
as  the  work  of  those  whose  names  tlrev  bcai, 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  century.  But  as 
regards  the  genuineness  of  St.  Luke  any  discussion 
is  entangled  with  a somewhat  difficult  question, 
namely,  what  is  the  relation  of  the  Gospel  we 
possess  to  that  which  was  used  by  the  heretic 
Marcion  ? The  case  may  be  briefly  stated.  The 
religion  of  Jesus  Christ  announced  salvation  to  Jew 
and  Gentile,  through  Him  who  was  born  a Jew, 
of  the  seed  of  David.  The  two  sides  of  this  fiat 
produced  very  early  two  opposite  tendencies  in  the 
Church.  One  party  thought  of  Christ  as  the 
Messiah  of  the  Jews;  tire  other  as  the  Redeemer 
of  the  human  race.  Marcion  of  Sinope,  who 
flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  second  century, 
expressed  strongly  the  tendency  opposed  to  Judaism. 
He  views  the  O.T.,  not  as  a preparation  for  ths 
coming  of  the  Lord,  but  as  something  hostile  in 
spirit  to  the  Gospel.  This  divorcement  of  the 

N.  T.  from  the  Old  was  at  the  root  of  Marooa’i 
doctrine.  In  his  strange  system  the  God  of  the 

O.  T.  was  a lower  being,  engaged  in  a constant 
conflict  with  matter,  over  which  he  did  not  gain  x 
complete  victory.  But  the  holy  and  eternal  God, 
perfect  in  goodness  and  love,  comes  not  in  contact 
with  matter,  and  creates  only  what  is  like  te 
and  coguate  with  himself.  Marcion  admitted  the 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  a Gospel  which  he  re- 
garded as  Pauline,  and  rejected  the  rest  of  the 
N.  T.,  not  from  any  idea  that  the  books  were  not 
genuine,  but  because  they  were,  as  he  alleged, 
the  genuine  works  of  men  who  were  not  liutbfui 
teachers  of  the  Gospel  they  had  received.  Bet 
what  was  tire  Gospel  which  Marcion  used?  The 
ancient  testimony  is  very  strong  on  this  point; 
it  was  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke,  altered  to  suit  hi* 
peculiar  tcuots.  He  did  not,  however,  ascribe  t* 
Luke  by  name  the  Gospel  thus  corrupted,  calling 
it  simply  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  The  opinion  that 
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he  formed  for  himself  a Gospel,  on  the  principle  of 
rejecting  all  that  savoured  of  Judaism  in  an  existing 
narrative,  and  that  he  selected  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke  as  needing  the  least  alteration,  seems  to  have 
been  held  universally  in  the  Church,  until  Sender 
started  a doubt,  the  prolific  seed  of  a large  con- 
troversy; from  the  whole  result  of  which,  how- 
ever, the  cause  of  truth  has  little  to  regret.  His 
opinion  was  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  and  that 
used  by  Marcion  were  drawn  from  one  and  the 
sune  original  source,  neither  being  altered  from 
the  other.  From  this  controversy  we  gain  the 
following  l-esult : — Marcion  was  in  the  height  of 
his  activity  about  a.d.  138,  soon  after  which 
Jostin  Martyr  wrote  his  Apology ; and  he  had 
probably  given  forth  his  Gospel  some  years  before, 
i.  e.  about  A.D.  130.  At  the  time  when  he  com- 
posed it  he  found  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  so  far 
diffused  and  accepted  that  he  based  his  own  Gospel 
upon  it,  altering  and  omitting.  Therefore  we  may 
assume  that,'  about  A.D.  120,  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke  which  we  possess  was  in  use,  and  was 
familiarly  known.  The  theory  thnt  it  was  com- 
posed about  the  middle  or  end  of  the  2nd  century 
is  thus  overthrown  ; and  there  is  no  positive  evid- 
ence of  any  kind  to  set  against  the  harmonious 
assertion  of  all  the  ancient  Church  that  this  Gospel 
is  the  genuine  production  of  St.  Luke.— II.  Date 
of  the  Gospel  of  Luke . — We  have  seen  that  this 
Gospel  was  in  use  before  the  year  120.  From 
internal  evidence  the  date  can  be  more  nearly  fixed. 
From  Acts  i.  1,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  written 
before  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  latest  time 
actually  mentioned  in  the  Acts  is  the  term  of  two 
years  during  whicn  Paul  dwelt  at  Home  “ in  his 
own  hired  house,  and  received  all  that  came  in 
unto  him  ” (xxviii.  30,  31).  The  book  of  the  Acts 
was  probably  completed  about  the  end  of  the  second 
year  of  St.  Pauls  imprisonment,  that  is,  about 
A.D.  63.  How  much  earlier  the  Gospel,  described 
as  “the  former  treatise”  (Acts  i.  1),  may  have 
been  written  is  uncertain.  Perhaps  it  was  written 
at  Caesarea  during  St.  Paul’s  imprisonment  there, 
a.d.  58-60.— III.  Place  where  the  Gospel  was 
written. — If  the  time  has  been  rightly  indicated, 
the  place  would  be  Caesarea.  Other  suppositions 
•are — that  it  was  composed  in  Achaia  and  the 
J^egion  of  Boeotia  (Jerome),  in  Alexandria  (Syriac 
Tersion),  in  Home  (Ewald,  &c.),  in  Achaia  and 
Macedonia  (Hilgenfcld),  and  Asia  Minor  (Kostlin). 
It  is  impossible  to  verify  these  traditions  and  con- 
jectures.— IV.  Origin  of  Vie  Gospel. — The  preface, 
■contained  in  the  first  four  verses  of  the  Gospel, 
describes  the  object  of  its  writer.  Here  are  several 
facts  to  be  observed.  There  were  many  narratives 
of  the  life  of  our  Lord  current  at  the  early  time 
^hen  Luke  wrote  his  Gospel.  The  pound  of 
fitness  for  the  task  St  Luke  places  in  his  having 
carefully  followed  out  the  whole  course  of  events 
from  the  beginning.  He  does  not  claim  the  cha- 
>acter  of  an  eye-witness  from  the  first;  but  possibly 
he  may  have  been  a witness  of  some  part  of  our 
Lord’s  doings.  The  ancient  opinion,  that  Luke 
wrote  his  Gospel  under  the  influence  of  Paul,  rests 
«n  the  authority  of  Irenaeus,  Tertullian,  Origen, 
And  Eusebius.  The  two  first  assert  that  we  have 
jn  Luke  the  Gospel  preached  by  Paul ; Origen  calls 
‘‘the  Gospel  quoted  by  Paul,”  alluding  to  Horn. 
7*  ; and  Eusebius  refers  Paul’s  words,  “ accord- 

ing to  my  Gospel  ” (2  Tim.  ii.  8),  to  that  of  Luke, 
111  which  Jerome  concurs.  The  language  of  the 
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preface  is  against  the  notion  of  any  exclusive  in- 
fluence of  St.  Paul.  The  four  verses  could  not 
have  been  put  at  the  head  of  a history  compo-ed 
under  the  exclusive  guidance  of  Paul  or  of  any  one 
apostle,  and  as  little  could  they  have  introduced  a 
gospel  simply  communicated  by  another.  The 
truth  seems  to  be  thnt  St.  Luke,  seeking  informa- 
tion from  every  quarter,  sought  it  from  the  preach- 
ing of  his  beloved  master,  St.  Paul  ; and  the 
aj)ostle  in  his  turn  employed  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired from  other  sources  by  his  disciple.  Upon 
the  question  whether  Luke  made  use  of  the  Gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Mark,  no  opinion  given  here  could 
be  conclusive.  [Gospels.]  Each  reader  should 
examine  it  for  himself,  with  the  aid  of  a Greek 
Harmony.  It  is  probable  that  Matthew  and  Luke 
wrote  independently,  and  about  the  same  time.— 

V.  Purpose  for  which  the  Gospel  was  written. — 
The  Evangelist  professes  to  write  that  Theophilus 
“ might  know  the  certainty  of  those  things  wherein 
he  had  been  instructed  ” (i.  4).  Who  was  this 
Theophilus  ? Some  have  supposed  that  it  is  a 
significant  name,  applicable  not  to  one  man,  but  the 
addition  of  npdriaros,  a term  of  honour  which 
would  be  used  towards  a man  of  station,  or  some- 
times towards  a personal  friend,  seems  against  this. 
Some  indications  are  given  in  the  Gospel  about 
him,  and  beyond  them  we  do  not  propose  to  go. 
He  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  Palestine,  for  the 
Evangelist  minutely  describes  the  position  of  places 
which  to  such  a one  would  be  well  known.  By 
the  same  test  he  probably  was  not  a Macedonian 
(Acts  xvi.  12),  nor  an  Athenian  (Acts  xvii.  21), 
nor  a Cretan  (Acts  xxvii.  8,  12).  But  that  he 
was  a native  of  Italy,  and  perhaps  an  inhabitant 
of  Home,  is  probable  from  similar  data.  In  tracing 
St.  Paul’s  journey  to  Home,  places  which  an  Italian 
might  be  supposed  not  to  know  are  described  min- 
utely (Acts  xxvii.  8,  12,  16);  but  when  he  comes 
to  Sicily  and  Italy  this  is  neglected.  All  that 
emerges  from  this  argument  is,  that  the  person  for 
whom  Luke  wrote  in  the  first  instance  was  a Gen- 
tile reader.  We  must  admit,  but  with  great 
caution,  on  account  of  the  abuses  to  which  the 
notion  has  led,  that  there  are  traces  in  the  Gospel 
of  a leaning  towards  Gentile  rather  than  Jewish 
converts.  As  each  Gospel  has  within  certain 
limits  its  own  diameter  and  mode  of  treatment, 
we  shall  recognise  with  Olshnusen  thnt  “ St,  Luke 
ha*  the  peculiar  power  of  exhibiting  with  great 
dearness  of  conception  and  truth,  not  so  much  the 
discourses  of  Jesus  as  His  conversations,  with  all 
the  incidents  that  gave  rise  to  them,  with  the 
remarks  of  those  who  were  present,  and  with 
the  final  results.”  Some  have  endeavoured  to  see 
in  Luke’s  Gospel  an  attempt  to  engraft  the  teaching 
of  St.  Paul  on  the  Jewish  representations  of  the 
Messiah,  and  to  elevate  the  doctrine  of  universal 
salvation,  of  which  Paul  was  the  most  prominent 
preacher,  over  the  Judaizing  tendencies,  and  to 
put  St.  Paul  higher  than  the  twelve  Apostles.— 

VI.  Ixinguage  and  style  of  the  Gospel. — It  has 
never  been  doubted  that  the  Evangelist  wrote  his 
Gospel  in  Greek.  Whilst  Hebraisms  are  frequent, 
classical  idioms  and  Greek  compound  words  abound. 
The  number  of  words  used  by  Luke  only  is  un- 
usually great,  and  many  of  them  are  compound 
words  for  which  there  is  dassical  authority.  On 
comparing  the  Gospel  with  the  Acts  it  is  found 
that  the  style  of  the  latter  is  more  pure  and  five 
from  Hebrew  idioms ; and  the  style  of  the  later 
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portion  of  the  Acts  is  more  pure  than  that  of  the 
former.  Where  Luke  used  the  materials  he  de- 
rived from  others,  oral  or  written,  or  both,  his 
style  reflects  the  Hebrew  idioms  of  them ; but 
when  he  comes  to  scenes  of  which  he  was  an  eye- 
witness and  describes  entirely  in  his  own  words, 
these  disappear.— VII.  Quotations  from  the  Old 
Testament. — In  the  citations  from  the  0.  T.,  of 
the  principal  of  which  the  following  is  a list,  there 
are  plain  marks  of  the  use  of  the  Septuagint  ver- 
sion 


Luke  L IT. 

Mai.  Iv.  4,  5. 

M 

11.  23. 

Ex.  xiil.  2. 

ft 

1L  24. 

Lev.  xiL  8. 

n 

ill.  4,  5,  6. 

Is.  xl.  3,  4, 6. 

M 

iv.  4. 

DeuU  vlll.  3. 

tt 

iv.  8. 

Deut.  vi.  13. 

tf 

Iv.  10,11. 

Ps.  xci.  11,  1Z 

9* 

Iv.  12. 

Deut.  vl.  14. 

ff 

Iv.  18. 

is.  lxi.  1,  Z 

tt 

Vi*.  27. 

MaL  iii.  1. 

tt 

viii.  10. 

Is.  vl.  9. 

ft 

X.  27. 

Deut.  vi.  5;  Lev.  xlx.  18. 

It 

xviii.  20. 

Ex.  xx.  1Z 

m 

xix.  46. 

Is.  lvi.  7;  Jer.  viiL  11. 

H 

xx.  17. 

Pa.  cxvliL  22,  23. 

It 

xx.  28. 

Deut.  xxv.  6. 

tt 

XX.  42,  43. 

Ps.  cx.  1. 

tf 

XXil.  37. 

la  liiL  1Z 

It 

xxlil.  46. 

Ps.  xxxi.  8. 

•VIII. 

Integrity 

of  the  Gospel— the  first 

Chapters. — The  Gospel  of  Luke  is  quoted  by  Justin 
Martyr  and  by  the  author  of  the  Clementine  Homi- 
lies. The  silence  of  the  Apostolic  fathers  only 
indicates  that  it  was  admitted  into  the  Canon  some- 
what late,  which  was  probably  the  case.  The 
result  of  the  Marcion  controversy  is,  as  we  have 
seen,  that  our  Gospel  was  in  use  before  A.D.  120. 
A special  question,  however,  has  been  raised  about 
the  first  two  chapters.  But  there  is  no  real 
ground  for  distinguishing  between  the  first  two 
chapters  and  the  rest. 

Lunatics.  This  word  is  used  twice  in  the  N.  T. 
(Matt.  iv.  24,  xvii.  15).  It  is  evident  that  the  word 
itself  refers  to  some  disease,  affecting  both  the  body 
and  the  miud,  which  might  or  might  not  be  a sign  of 
possession.  By  the  description  of  Mark  ix.  17-26, 
it  is  concluded  that  this  disease  was  epilepsy. 

Los.  The  uncertainty  which  attends  the  name 
attaches  in  a greater  degree  to  the  place  itself.  It 
seems  impossible  to  discover  with  precision  whether 
Lux  and  Bethel  represent  one  and  the  same  town — 
the  former  the  Canaanite,  the  latter  the  Hebrew 
name— -or  whether  they  were  distinct  places,  though 
in  close  proximity.  The  latter  is  the  natural  in- 
ference from  two  of  the  passages  in  which  Luz  is 
spoken  of  (Gen.  xxviii.  19  ; Josh,  xvi.2,  xviii.  13). 
Other  passages,  however,  seem  to  speak  of  the  two 
as  identical  (Gen.  xxxv.  6 ; Judg.  i.  23).  The  con- 
clusion of  tne  writer  is  that  the  two  places  were, 
during  the  times  preceding  the  conquest,  distinct, 
Luz  being  the  city  and  Bethel  the  pillar  and  altar 
of  Jacob:  that  after  the  destruction  of  Luz  by 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim  the  town  of  Bethel  arose.— 
2.  When  the  original  Luz  was  destroyed,  througli 
the  treachery  of  one  of  its  inhabitants,  the  man 
who  had  introduced  the  Israelites  into  the  town 
went  into  the  “ land  of  the  Hittites”  and  built 
a city,  which  he  named  after  the  former  one. 
This  city  was  standing  at  the  date  of  the  record 
(Judg.  i.  26)  ; but  its  situation,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  “ land  of  the  Hittites,”  has  never  been  dis- 
covered since,  and  is  one  of  the  favourite  puzzles  of 
Scripture  geographers. 
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Lycao'nia.  This  is  one  of  those  districts  of  Asia 
Minor,  w’hicb,  as  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.,  are  to  be 
understood  rather  in  an  ethnological  than  a strictly 
political  sense.  From  what  is  said  in  Acts  xiv.  11 
of  “ the  speech  of  Lycaonia,”  it  is  evident  that 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district,  in  St.  Paul’s  day, 
spoke  something  very  different  from  ordinary  Greek. 
Whether  this  language  was  some  Syrian  dialect,  or 
a corrupt  form  of  Greek,  has  been  much  debated. 
The  fact  that  the  Lycaonians  were  familiar  with 
the  Greek  mythology  is  consistent  with  either  sup- 
position. Lycaonia  is  for  the  most  part  a dreary 
plain,  bare  of  trees,  destitute  of  fresh  water,  and 
with  several  salt  lakes.  It  is,  however,  very 
favourable  to  sheepfarming.  Iu  the  first  notices  of 
this  district,  which  occur  in  connexion  with  Roman 
history,  we  fiud  it  under  the  rule  of  robber-chief- 
tains. After  the  provincial  system  had  embraced 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  the  boundaries  of  the  pro- 
vinces were  variable;  and  Lycaonia  was,  politically, 
sometimes  in  Cappadocia,  sometimes  in  Galatia. 

Lycia  is  the  name  of  that  south-western  region 
of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  which  is  imme- 
diately opposite  the  island  of  Rhodes.  It  is  a re- 
markable district,  both  physically  and  historically. 
The  last  eminences  of  the  range  of  Taurus  come 
down  here  in  majestic  masses  to  the  sea,  forming 
the  heights  of  Cragus  and  Anticragus,  with  the 
river  Xanthus  winding  between  them,  and  ending 
in  the  long  series  of  promontories  called  by  modern 
sailors  the  “ seven  capes,”  among  which  are  deep 
inlets  favourable  to  seafaring  and  piracy.  The 
Lycians  were  incorporated  in  the  Persian  empire, 
and  their  ships  were  conspicuous  in  the  groat  war 
against  the  Greeks  (Herod,  vii.  91,  92).  After  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Lycia  was  included 
in  the  Greek  Seleucid  kingdom,  and  was  a part  of 
the  territory  which  the  Romans  forced  Antiochus  to 
cede.  It  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Claudius  that 
Lycia  became  part  of  the  Roman  provincial  system. 
At  first  it  was  combined  with  Pamphylia.  At  a 
later  period  of  the  Roman  empire  it  was  a separate 
province,  with  Myra  for  its  capital. 

Lyd'da,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  which  ori- 
ginally appears  in  the  Hebrew  records  as  Loi> 
(Acts  ix.  32,  35,  38).  Quite  in  accordance  with 
these  and  the  other  scattered  indications  of  Scrip 
ture  is  the  situation  of  the  modem  town,  which 
exactly  retains  its  name,  and  probably  its  position. 
Lidkl,  or  Ladd,  stands  in  the  Mcrj , or  meadow,  of 
ibn  Orneir,  part  of  the  great  maritime  plain  which 
anciently  bore  the  name  of  Sharon.  It  is  9 miles 
from  Joppa,  and  is  the  first  town  on  the  northern- 
most of  the  two  roads  between  that  place  and  Jeru- 
salem. The  watercourse  outside  the  town  is  said 
still  to  bear  tho  name  of  Abi'Butrus  (Peter),  in 
memory  of  the  Apostle.  It  was  in  the  time  of 
Josephus  a place  of  considerable  size.  A century 
later  (b.c.  cir.  45)  Lydda,  with  Gophna,  Emmaus, 
and  Thamna,  became  the  prey  of  the  insatiable 
Cassius.  From  this  they  were,  it  is  true,  soon  re- 
leased by  Antony ; but  a few  years  only  elapsed 
before  their  city  (A.D.  66)  was  burnt  by  Cestius 
Callus  on  his  way  from  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem.  In 
less  than  two  years,  early  in  A.D.  68,  it  was  in  a 
condition  to  be  again  taken  by  Vespasian,  then  on 
his  way  to  his  campaign  in  the  south  of  Judaea. 
It  was  probably  not  rebuilt  till  the  time  of  Hadtian, 
when  it  received  the  name  of  Diospolis.  When 
Eusebius  wrote  (a.D.  320-330)  Diospolis  was  a 
well-known  and  much-frequented  town,  to  which 
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he  often  refer*,  though  the  names  of  neither  it  nor 
Lydda  occur  in  the  actual  catalogue  of  his  Ono- 
masticon.  In  Jerome’*  time,  a.d.  404,  it  was  an 
episcopal  see.  St.  George,  the  patron  saint  of  Eng- 
land, was  a anti ve  of  Lydda.  After  his  martyrdom 
his  remains  were  buried  there,  and  over  them  a 
church  was  afterwards  built  and  dedicated  to  his 
honour.  When  the  country  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Saracens,  in  the  early  part  of  the  8th 
century,  the  church  was  destroyed  ; and  in  this 
ruined  condition  it  was  found  by  the  Crusaders  in 
a.d.  1099,  who  reinstituted  the  see,  and  added  to 
its  endowment  the  neighbouring  city  and  lands  of 
Ramleh.  Again  destroyed  by  Snladin  after  the 
bottle  of  Hat  tin  in  1191,  the  church  was  again 
rebuilt  by  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion.  The  town  is,  for 
a Mohammedan  place,  busy  and  prosperous.  Lydda 
was,  for  some  time  previous  to  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  the  seat  of  a very  famous  Jewish  school, 
scarcely  second  to  that  of  Jabneh. 

Lyd  ia,  a maritime  province  in  the  west  of  Asia 
Minor,  bounded  by  Mysia  on  the  N.,  Phrygia  ou 
the  E.,  and  Caria  on  the  S.  The  name  occurs  only 
in  1 Mace.  viii.  8 (the  rendering  of  the  A.  V.  in 
Ez.  xxx.  5 being  for  Ludim) ; it  is  there  enumer- 
ated among  the  districts  which  the  Romans  took 
away  from  Antiochus  the  Great  after  the  battle  of 
Magnesia  in  B.C.  190,  and  transferred  to  Eumenes 
II.,  king  of  Pergamus.  For  the  connexion  between 
Lydia  and  the  Lud  and  Ludim  of  the  O.  T.,  see 
Ludim.  Lydia  is  included  in  the  “Asia”  of  the 
H.  T. 

Lyd  ia,  the  first  European  convert  of  St.  Paul, 
and  afterwards  his  hostess  during  his  first  stay 
at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi,  14,  15,  also  40).  She  was 
a Jewish  proselyte  at  the  time  of  the  Apostle’s 
coming ; and  it  was  at  the  Jewish  Sabbath-worship 
by  the  side  of  a stream  (ver.  13)  that  the  preaching 
of  the  Gospel  reached  her  heart.  Her  native  place 
was  Thtatira,  in  the  province  of  Asia  (ver.  14 ; 
Rev.  ii.  18).  Thyatira  was  famous  for  its  dyeing- 
works;  and  Lydia  was  connected  with  this  trade, 
edher  as  a seller  of  dye,  or  of  dyed  goods.  We 
i nfer  that  she  was  a person  of  considerable  wealth. 

Lysa'niai,  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  in  one  of  his 
chronological  passages  (iii.  1)  as  being  tetrnrch  of 
Abilene  (».  e.  the  district  round  Abila)  in  the 
15th  year  of  Tiberius,  at  the  time  when  Herod 
Antipas  was  tetrnrch  of  Galilee,  and  Herod  Philip 
tetrarch  of  Ituruea  and  Trachonitis.  It  happens 
that  Josephus  speaks  of  a prince  named  Lysanias 
who  ruled  over  a territory  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lebanon  in  the  time  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  and 
that  he  also  mentions  Abilene  as  associated  with 
the  name  of  a tetrarch  Lysanias,  while  recounting 
events  of  the  reigns  of  Caligula  and  Claudius.  In 
the  first  case  Abila  is  not  specified  here  at  all,  and 
Lysanias  is  not  called  tetrarch.  But  it  is  probable 
that  the  Lysanias  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  the 
second  instance  is  actually  the  prince  referred  to  by 
SC  Luke. 

LysiM,  a nobleman  of  the  blood-royal  (1  Macc. 
iii.  32  ; 2 Macc.  xi.  1),  who  was  entrusted  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  (dr.  B.C.  166)  with  the 
government  of  southern  Syria,  and  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  son  Antiochus  Eupator  (1  Macc.  iii. 
32  ; 2 Macc.  x.  11).  In  the  execution  of  his  office 
Lysias  armed  a very  considerable  force  against  Judas 
Maccabaeus.  Two  detachments  of  this  army  under 
Nicanor  (2  Macc.  viii.)  and  Gorgias  were  defeated 
by  the  Jews  near  Emmaus  (1  Macc.  iv.) ; and  in 
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the  following  year  Lysias  himself  met  with  a 
much  more  serious  reverse  at  Bethsura  (B.C.  165), 
which  was  followed  by  the  purification  of  the 
Temple.  Shortly  after  this  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
died  (B.C.  164),  and  Lysias  assumed  the  govern- 
ment as  guardian  of  his  son,  who  was  yet  a child 
(1  Macc.  vi.  17).  The  war  against  the  Jews  was 
renewed ; and,  after  a severe  struggle,  I.ysies,  who 
took  the  young  king  with  him,  captured  Bethsura, 
and  was  besieging  Jerusalem  when  he  received 
tidings  of  the  approach  of  Philip,  to  whom  Antio- 
chus had  transferred  the  guardianship  of  the  prince 
(1  Macc.  vi.  18;  2 Macc.  xiii.).  He  defeated 
Philip  (b.C.  163),  and  was  supported  at  Rome; 
but  in  the  next  year,  together  with  his  ward,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Demetrius  Soter,  who  put  them 
both  to  death  (1  Macc.  vii.  2-4 ; 2 Macc.  xiv.  2). 

Lysim'achus.  1.  “ A son  of  Ptolemaeus  of 
Jerusalem,”  the  Greek  translator  of  the  book  of 
Esther  (comp.  Esth.  ix.  20).— 2.  A brother  of  the 
high-priest  Meuelaus,  who  was  left  by  him  as  his 
deputy  during  his  absence  at  the  court  of  Antio- 
chus. He  fell  a victim  to  the  fury  of  the  people, 
cir.  B.C.  170  (2  Macc.  iv.  29-42). 

Lys’tra  has  two  points  of  extreme  interest  in 
connexion  respectively  with  St.  Paul’s  fiist  and 
second  missionary  journeys — (1)  as  the  place  where 
divine  honours  were  offered  to  him,  and  where 
he  was  presently  stoned  (Acts  xiv.)  ; (2)  as  the 
home  of  his  chosen  companion  and  fellow-mis- 
sionary Timothec8  (Acts  xvi.  1).  The  first  set- 
tlement of  Jews  in  Lystra,  and  the  ancestors  of 
Timotheus  among  them,  may  very  probably  be 
traced  to  the  establishment  of  Babylonian  Jews  in 
Phrygia  by  Antiochus  three  centuries  before.  Still 
it  is  evident  that  there  was  no  influential  Jewish 
population  at  Lystra:  no  mention  is  made  of  any 
synagogue ; and  the  whole  aspect  of  the  scene  de- 
scribed by  St.  Luke  (Acts  xiv.)  is  thoroughly 
heathen.  Lystra  was  undoubtedly  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  great  plain  of  Lycaonia ; and  there  are 
very  strong  reasons  for  identifying  its  site  with 
the  ruins  called  Bin~bir-Kilis$ch , at  the  base  of  a 
conical  mountain  of  volcanic  structure,  named  the 
Karadagh.  Pliny  places  this  town  in  Galatia,  and 
Ptolemy  in  Isauria ; but  these  statements  are  quite 
consistent  with  its  being  placed  in  Lycaonia  by  St. 
Luke,  as  it  is  by  Uierocles. 

M 

Ma’acah.  1.  The  mother  of  Absalom  =s  MAACHAH 
5 (2  Sam.  iii.  3).— 2.  Maacah,  and  (in  Chron.) 
Maachaii.  A small  kingdom  in  close  proximity 
to  Palestine,  which  appears  to  have  lain  outside 
Argob  (Deut.  iii.  14)  and  Bashan  (Josh.  xii.  5). 
These  districts,  probably  answering  to  the  Lejah 
and  Janldn  of  modem  Syria,  occupied  the  space 
from  the  Jordan  on  the  west  to  Solcah  ( Sulkhad ) 
on  the  cast  and  Mount  Hermon  on  the  north. 
There  is  therefore  no  alternative  but  to  place 
Maacah  somewhere  to  the  east  of  the  Lejah. 
It  is  sometimes  assumed  to  have  been  situated  about 
AbeL-BETH-Maacah,  but  this  is  hardly  probable. 
The  Ammonite  war  was  the  only  occasion  on  which 
the  Maacathites  came  into  contact  with  Israel,  when 
their  king  assisted  the  Bene-Ammon  against  Joab 
with  a force  which  he  led  himself  (2  Sam.  x.  6, 
8 ; 1 Chr.  xix.  7).  To  the  connexion  which  is 
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always  implied  between  Mnacah  and  Geshur  we 
have  no  clue. 

Maachah.  1.  The  daughter  of  Nahor  by  his 
concubme  Heumah  (Gen.  xxii.  24).— 2.  The  father 
of  Achish,  who  was  king  of  Gath  at  the  beginning 
of  Solomon’s  reign  (1  K.  ii.  39).— 3.  The  daughter, 
or  more  probably  grand-daughter,  of  Absalom, 
named  after  his  mother ; the  third  and  favourite 
wife  of  Kehoboam,  and  mother  of  Abijah  (1  K.  xv. 
2;  2 Chr.  xi.  20-22).  According  to  Josephus  her 
mother  was  Tamar,  Absalom’s  daughter.  But  the 
mother  of  Abijah  is  elsewhere  called  “ Michniah, 
the  daughter  of  Uriel  of  Gibeah”  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2). 
It  is  more  probable  that  “ Michaiah  ” is  the  error 
of  a transcriber,  and  that  “ Maachah  ” is  the  true 
reading  in  all  cases.  During  the  reign  of  her  grand- 
son Asa  she  occupied  at  the  court  of  Judah  the  high 
position  of  “ King’s  Mother  ” (comp.  1 K.  ii.  19), 
which  has  been  compared  with  that  of  the  Sultana 
Validc  in  Turkey.  It  may  be  that  at  Abijah’s 
death,  after  a short  reign  of  three  years,  Asa  was 
left  a minor,  and  Maachah  acted  as  regent,  like 
Athaliah  under  similar  circumstances.  If  this  con- 
jecture be  correct,  it  would  serve  to  explain  the 
influence  bv  which  she  promoted  the  practice  of 
idolatrous  worship.— 4.  The  concubine  of  Caleb  the 
son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  48).— 5.  The  daughter  of 
Talmai  king  of  Geshur,  and  mother  of  Absalom 
(1  Chr.  iii.  2):  also  called  Maacah  in  A.  V.  of 
2 Sam.  iii.  3.-6.  The  wife  of  Machir  the  Manas- 
site  (1  Chr.  vii.  15,  16).— 7.  The  wife  of  Jehiel, 
father  or  founder  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii.  29,  ix. 
35).— 8.  The  father  of  Hanan,  one  of  the  heixws 
of  David’s  body-guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  43 ).— 9.  A 
Simeonite,  father  of  Shephatiah,  prince  of  his  tribe 
in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  16). 

Maa'chathi,  and  Maa'chathites,  the.  Two 
words  which  denote  the  inhabitants  of  the  small 
kingdom  of  Maachah  (Deut.  iii.  14;  Josh.  xii.  5, 
xiii.  11,  13).  Individual  Maachathites  were  not 
unknown  among  the  warriors  of  Israel  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  34  ; Jer.  xl.  8;  2 K.  xxv.  23). 

Maada'i,  one  of  the  sous  of  Bani  who  had  mar- 
ried a foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  34). 

Maadi'ah,  one  of  the  priests,  or  families  of 
priests,  who  returned  with  Zorubbabel  and  Jeshua 
(Neh.  xii.  5);  elsewhere  (ver.  17)  called  Moadiah. 

Maa'i,  one  of  the  Bene- Asaph  who  took  part  in 
the  solemn  musical  service  by  which  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  was  dedicated  after  it  had  been  rebuilt 
by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  36). 

Ma’aleh-Acrab'bim,  the  full  form  of  the  name 
(Josh.  xv.  3)  which  in  its  other  occurrences  is  given 
in  the  A.  V.  as  “ the  ascent  of,  or  the  going  up  to, 
Akrabhitn.”  [AKIUBBIM.] 

Ma’ani  (1  Esd.  ix.  34),  identical  with  Bant,  4. 

Ma'arath,  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah,  in  the 
district  of  the  mountains  (Josh.  xv.  58).  The 
places  which  occur  iu  company  with  it  have  been 
identified  at  a few  miles  to  the  north  of  Hebron, 
but  Maarath  has  hitherto  eluded  observation. 

Maaoeiah.  The  name  of  four  persons  who  had 
married  foreign  wives  in  the  time  of  Ezra.  1.  A 
descendant  of  Jeshua  the  priest  (Ezr.  x.  18)— 

2.  A priest,  of  the  sons  of  Harim  (Ezr.  x.  21).— 

3.  A priest,  of  the  sons  of  Pnshur  (Ezr.  x.  22).— 

4.  One  of  the  laymen,  a descendant  of  Pahath- 
Monb  (Ezr.  x.  3D).— 5.  The  father  of  Azariah,  one 
of  the  priests  from  the  oasis  of  the  Jordan,  who 
assisted  Nehemiah  tn  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem (Neh.  iii.  23).— 6.  One  of  those  who  stood 
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on  the  right  hand  of  Ezra  when  be  read  the  law  to 
the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4).— 7.  A Levite  who  assisted 
on  the  same  occasion  (Neh.  viii.  7).— 8.  Cue  of  the 
heads  of  the  people  whose  descendants  signed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  25).— 9.  i^on  of 
Baruch  and  descendant  of  l’harez,  the  son  ol  Judah 
(Neh.  xi.  5).— 10.  A Benjnmite,  ancestor  of  Sallu 
(Neh.  xi.  7).— 11.  Two  priests  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  (Neh.  xii.  41,  42)  as  taking  part  in  the 
musical  service  which  accompanied  the  dedication 
of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Ezra.  One  of  them 
is  probably  the  same  as  6.— 12.  Father  of  Zepha- 
niah,  who  was  a priest  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah 
(Jer.  xxi.‘l,  xxix.  25,  xxxvii.  3).— 13.  The  father 
of  Zedekiah  the  false  prophet  (Jer.  xxix.  21).— 
14.  One  of  the  Levites  of  the  second  rank,  appointed 
by  David  to  sound  “with  psalteries  on  Abunoth” 

(1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20).— 15.  The  son  of  Adaiah,  and 
one  of  the  captains  of  hundreds  in  the  reign  of 
Joash  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1).— 16.  Ac 
officer  of  high  rank  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah  (2  Chr. 
xxvi.  11).  He  was  probably  a Levite  (comp.  1 Chr. 
xxiii.  4),  and  engagwl  in  a semi-military  capacity. 
—17.  The  “ king’s  son,”  killed  by  Zichri  the 
Ephraimitish  hero  in  the  invasion  of  Judah  br 
Pekah  king  of  Israel,  during  the  reign  of  Aim 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  7).— 18.  The  governor  of  Jeruv*- 
lem  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  S).— 
19.  The  son  of  Shallum,  a Levite  of  high  rani-,  ia 
the  reign  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxv.  4 ; comp.  1 Chi. 
ix.  19).— 20.  A priest;  ancestor  of  Baruch  sod 
Seraiah,  the  sons  of  Neriah  (Jer.  xxxii.  12,  li.  39y. 

Maaaia’i,  a priest  who  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  ix.  12). 

Maaiiai,  Bar.  i.  1.  [Maaseiah,  20.] 

Ma'ath,  son  of  Mattathias  in  the  genealogy  of 
Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  26). 

Maas,  son  of  Iiam,  the  fiistbora  of  Jerahmed 
(1  Chr.  ii.  27).  ’ 

Maaxi'ah.  1.  One  of  the  priests  who  signed 
the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  8).— 2.  A f 
priest  in  the  reign  of  David,  head  of  the  tweuty- 
fourth  course  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  18). 

Mabda'L  The  same  as  Benaiaii  (1  Esd.  ix.  34). 

Mac'alon  (1  Esd.  v.  21).  This  name  is  the 
equivalent  of  Michmabh  in  the  lists  of  Ezra  and  - 
Nehemiah. 

Maccabees,  the.  This  title,  which  was  ori- 
ginally the  surname  of  Judas,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Mattathias,  was  afterwards  e«  tended  to  the  heroic 
family  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  noblest  repre- 
sentatives, and  in  a still  wider  sense  to  the  Pales- 
tinian martyrs  in  the  persecution  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  even  to  the  Alexandrine  Jews  who 
suffered  for  their  faith  at  an  earlier  time.  The 
original  term  Maccabi  has  been  variously  derived. 
Some  have  maintained  that  it  was  formed  from  the 
combination  of  the  initial  letters  of  the  Hebrew 
sentence,  “ Who  among  the  gods  is  like  unto  thee,  * 
Jehovah?”  (Ex.  xv.  11),  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  inscribed  upon  the  banner  of  the  patriots. 
Another  derivation  has  been  proposed,  which,  al- 
though direct  evidence  is  wanting,  seem*  satis- 
factory. According  to  this,  the  word  is  formed 
from  Makhdbdh , “ a hammer,”  giving  a sense  not 
altogether  unlike  that  in  which  Charles  Martel  de- 
rived a surname  from  his  favourite  weapon.  Al- 
though the  name  Maccabees  has  gained  the  widest 
currency,  that  of  Asmonaeans,  or  Hasmcmaeans,  » 
the  proper  name  of  the  family.  The  origin  of 
this  name  also  has  been  disputed,  but  the  obrious 
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derinhon  from  Chashmon,  great-granJfather  of 
Miltathiis,  seems  certainly  correct.  The  original 
lulhoritifs  for  the  history  of  the  Maccabees  are 
ertremelv  scanty : but  for  the  course  of  the  war 

0 t 7 

itself  the  first  book  of  Maccabees  is  a ma*t  trust- 
Tcrthr.  if  an  incomplete  witness.  The  second 
booi  aids  some  important  details  to  the  history  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  struggle,  nnd  of  the  events 
shich  immediately  preceded  it ; but  all  the  state- 
noti  which  it  contains  require  close  examination, 
ad  must  be  received  with  caution.  Josephus  fol- 
lows 1 Maoc.,  for  the  period  which  it  embraces, 
re t closely ; but  slight  additions  of  names  nnd 
mjsut*  particulars  indicate  that  he  was  in  posses- 
sor of  other  materials,  probably  oral  traditions, 
which  hare  not  been  elsewhere  preserved.  On  the 
ether  hand  there  are  cases  in  which,  from  haste  or 
aimlessness,  he  has  misinterpreted  his  authority, 
firm  other  sources  little  can  be  gleaned.  1.  The 
causes  of  the  Mnciabnean  War  have  been 
trradj  pointed  out  [ANTIOCHU8  IV.].  The  annals 
■?  the  Maocabaean  family,  M by  whose  hand  de- 
trerince  was  given  unto  Israel  ” (1  Mace.  v.  62), 
present  the  record  of  its  progress.  The  standard  of 
c hpeodrace  was  first  raised  by  MATTATHIAS,  a 
past  of  the  course  of  Joarib,  which  was  the  first 
the  twenty-four  courses  (l  Chr.  xxiv.  7),  and 
pasequeotly  of  the  noblest  blood.  He  seems,  how- 
«rer,  to  have  been  already  advanced  in  years  when 
ih*  rising  was  made,  and  he  did  not  long  survive 
& fitigues  of  active  sendee.  He  died  B.c.  166, 
*<  “was  buried  in  the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers  at 
iWo." — 2.  Mattnthins  himself  named  Judas — 
jpyarently  his  third  son — as  his  successor  in  direct- 
the  war  of  independence  (1  Maec.  ii.  66).  The 
and  skill  of  “ THE  Maccabee,”  as  Judas  is 
called  in  2 Macc.,  fully  justified  his  father’s 
ftferrace.  It  appears  that  he  had  already  taken 
sp-wninent  part  in  the  first  secession  to  the  moun- 
t*C4(2  Macc.  v.  27),  where  Mattathias  is  not  men- 
h*el.  His  first  enterprises  were  night  attacks 
sodden  surprises  (2  Macc.  viii.  6,  7) ; and  when 
hi  men  were  encouraged  by  these  means,  he  ven- 
• terel  on  more  important  operations,  and  defeated 
IpoQo&ios  (1  Macc.  iii.  10-12)  and  Seion  (1  Macc. 

1^-24)  at  Bethhoron.  Shortly  afterwards  Anti- 
"*lta  Kpiphanes,  whose  resources  had  been  im- 
p^mihal  by  the  war  (1  Macc.  iii.  27-31),  left  the 
rmnment  of  the  Palestinian  provinces  to  Lysias. 

organise!  an  expedition  against  Judas ; but 
! a part  of  which  had  been  separated  from 
■ main  body  to  effect  a surprise,  was  defeated  by 
at  Emmaus  with  great  loss,  B.C*.  166  (1  Macc, 
**•4643);  and  in  the  next  year  Lysias  himself 
**  rented  at  Bethsurn.  After  this  success  Judas 
y*  to  occupy  Jerusalem,  except  the  “ tower  ” 
1 Macc.  ri.  18,  19),  and  he  purified  the  Temple 
'.1  Mart.  ir.  36,  41-53)  on  the  25th  of  Cisleu,  ex- 
three  yeara  after  its  profanation  (1  Macc. 
L ^ • The  next  year  was  spent  in  wars  with 
- -tier  nations  (1  Macc.  v.) ; but  in  spite  of  cou- 
triumphs  the  position  of  Judas  was  still 
f^hous.  In  B.C.  163  Lysias  laid  siege  to  Jeru- 
***"*•  The  accession  of  Demetrius  brought  with 
* fr«h  troubles  to  the  patriot  Jews.  A large 
T^ycf  their  countrymen,  with  Alcimus  at  their 
?**•  K*»ned  the  ear  of  the  king,  and  he  sent 
‘ against  Judas.  Nicanor  was  defeated,  first 
a ‘ spiiarsalama,  and  again  in  a decisive  battle  at 
. nfar  to  the  glorious  field  of  Bethhoron  (b.c. 
; on  the  13th  Adar  (1  Macc.  vii.  49  ; 2 Macc. 
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xr.  36),  where  he  was  slain.  This  victory  was 
the  greatest  of  Judas’s  successes,  nnd  practically 
decided  the  question  of  Jewish  independence,  but  it 
was  followed  by  nn  unexpected  reverse.  A new 
invasion  under  Bacchides  took  place.  Judas  was 
able  only  to  gather  a small  force  to  meet  the  sudden 
danger.  Of  this  a large  part  deserted  him  on  the 
eve  of  the  battle ; but  the  courage  of  Judas  wsis 
unshaken,  and  he  fell  at  Fleasa,  the  Jewish  Ther- 
mopylae, fighting  at  desperate  odds  against  the  in- 
vaders. His  body  was  recovered  by  his  brothers, 
and  buried  at  Modin  “ in  the  sepulchre  of  his 
fathers”  (b.c.  161). — 3.  After  the  death  of  Judas 
the  patriotic  party  seems  to  have  been  for  a short 
time  wholly  disorganised,  nnd  it  was  only  by  the 
pressure  of  unparalleled  sufferings  that  they  were 
driven  to  renew  the  conflict.  For  this  purpose 
they  offered  the  command  to  Jonathan,  sur- 
named  Apphus  (/Ac  icary),  the  youngest  son  of 
Mattathias.  He  retired  to  the  lowlands  of  the 
Jordan  (1  Macc.  ix.  42),  where  he  gained  some 
advantage  over  Bacchides  (B.c.  161),  who  made 
an  attempt  to  hem  in  and  destroy  his  whole  force. 
After  two  years  Bacchides  again  took  the  ficl  l 
against  Jonathan  (B.c.  158).  This  time  he  seems 
to  have  been  but  feebly  supported,  and  after  an 
unsuccessful  campaign  he  accepted  terms  which 
Jonathan  proposed;  and  after  his  departure  Jona- 
than “judged  the  people  at  Mich  mash  ” (1  Macc. 
ix.  73),  and  gradually  extended  his  power.  The 
claim  of  Alexander  Balas  to  the  Syrian  crown  gave 
a new  importance  to  Jonathan  and  his  adherents. 
The  success  of  Alexander  led  to  the  elevation  of 
Jonathan,  who  assumed  the  high-priestly  office 
(1  Macc.  x.  21);  and  not  long  after  he  placed 
the  king  under  fresh  obligations  by  the  defeat  of 
Apollonius,  a general  of  the  younger  Demetrius 
I (1  Macc.  x.).  After  the  death  of  Alexander, 

I Jonathan  attached  himself  to  Antiochus  VI.  He 
at  last  fell  a victim  to  the  treachery  of  Tryphon, 
B.C.  144  (\  Macc.  xi.  8 — xii.  4). — 4.  As  soon  ns 
Simon,  the  last  remaining  brother  of  the  Maoca- 
baean family,  heard  of  the  detention  of  Jonathan 
in  Ptolemais  by  Tryphon,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  patriot  party.  His  skill  in  war  had 
been  proved  in  the  lifetime  of  Judas  (1  Macc.  v. 
17-23),  and  he  had  taken  an  active  share  in  the 
campaigns  of  Jonathan  (1  Macc.  xi.  59).  Tryphon, 
after  carrying  Jonathan  about  as  a prisoner  for 
some  little  time,  pnt  him  to  death ; and  then, 
having  murdered  Antiochus,  seized  the  throne.  On 
this  Simon  made  overtures  to  Demetrius  II.  (B.c. 
143),  which  were  favourably  received,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Jews  was  at  length  formally  re- 
cognised. The  long  struggle  was  now  triumphantly 
ended,  nnd  it  remained  only  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
victory.  This  Simon  hastened  to  do.  The  pru- 
dence and  wisdom  for  which  he  was  already  distin- 
guished at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death  (1  Macc. 
ii.  65),  gained  for  the  Jews  the  active  support  of 
Home(l  Macc.  xv.  16-21),  in  addition  to  the  con- 
firmation of  earlier  treaties.  After  settling  the 
external  relations  of  the  new  state  upon  a sure 
basis,  Simon  regulated  its  internal  administration. 
With  two  of  his  sons  he  was  murdered  at  Dok 
by  Ptolernaeus,  B.C.  135  (1  Macc.  xvi.  11-16). — 
5.  The  treason  of  Ptolernaeus  failed  in  its  object. 
Johannes  Hvrcanus,  one  of  the  sons  of  Simon, 
escaped  from  the  plot  by  which  his  life  was 
threatened,  and  at  once  assumed  the  government 
(B.c.  135).  At  first  he  was  hard  pressed  by 
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Antiochus  Sidetes,  and  only  able  to  preserve  Jeru- 
salem on  condition  of  dismantling  the  fortifica- 
tions and  submitting  to  a tribute,  B.C.  133.  He 
reduced  Idumaea,  confirmed  the  alliance  with  Home, 
and  at  length  succeeded  in  destroying  Samaria,  the 
hated  rival  of  Jerusalem,  B.c.  109.  The  external 
splendour  of  his  government  was  marred  by  the 
growth  of  internal  divisions ; but  John  escaped  the 
fate  of  all  the  older  members  of  his  family,  and 
died  in  peace,  B.C.  10G-5.  His  eldest  son  Aris- 
tobulus  I.,  who  succeeded,  was  the  first  who 
assumed  the  kiugly  title,  though  Simon  had  en- 
joyed the  fulness  of  the  kingly  power. — 6.  Two  of 
the  first  generation  of  the  Maccabaean  family  still 
remain  to  be  mentioned.  These,  though  they  did 
not  attain  to  the  leadership  of  their  countrymen 
like  their  brothers,  shared  tneir  fate — Eleazer  by  a 
noble  act  of  self-devotion,  John,  apparently  the 
eldest  brother,  by  treachery. — 7.  The  great  out- 
lines of  the  Maccabaean  contest,  which  are  some- 
what hidden  in  the  annals  thus  briefly  epitomised, 
admit  of  being  traced  with  fair  distinctness.  The 
disputed  succession  to  the  Syrian  throne  (b.c.  153) 
was  the  political  turning-point  of  the  struggle, 
which  may  thus  Ire  divided  into  two  great  periods. 
During  tire  first  period  (B.c.  168-153)  the  patriots 
maintained  their  cause  with  varying  success  against 
the  whole  strength  of  Syria:  during  the  second 
(b.c.  153-139)  they  were  courted  by  rival  factions, 
and  their  independence  was  acknowledged  from 
time  to  time,  though  pledges  given  in  times  of 
danger  were  often  broken  when  the  danger  was 
over.  The  paramount  importance  of  Jerusalem  is 
conspicuous  throughout  the  whole  war.  The  occu- 
pation of  Jerusalem  closed  the  first  act  of  the  war 
(B.C.  165).  On  the  death  of  Judas  the  patriots 
were  reduced  to  as  great  distress  as  at  their  first 
rising.  So  far  it  seemed  that  little  had  been  gained 
when  the  contest  between  Alexander  Balas  and 
Demetrius  I.  opened  a new  period  (b.C.  153).  The 
former  unfruitful  conflicts  at  length  produced  their 
full  harvest.  When  the  Jewish  leaders  had  once 
obtained  legitimate  power  they  proved  able  to 
maintain  it,  though  their  general  success  was 
chequered  by  some  reverses.  The  solid  power  of 
the  national  party  was  seen  by  the  slight  effect 
which  was  produced  by  the  treacherous  murder  of 
Jonathan.  Simon  was  able  at  once  to  occupy  his 
place,  and  carry  out  his  plans. — 8.  The  war,  thus 
brought  to  a noble  issue,  if  less  fnmous  is  not  less 
glorious  than  any  of  those  in  which  a few  brave 
men  have  successfully  maintained  the  cause  of  free- 
dom or  religion  against  overpowering  might.  For 
it  is  not  only  in  their  victory  over  external  diffi- 
culties that  the  heroism  of  the  Maccabees  is  con- 
spicuous : their  real  success  was  as  much  imperilled 
by  internal  divisions  ns  by  foreign  force. — 9.  The 
view  of  the  Maccabaean  war  which  regards  it  only 
as  a civil  and  not  as  a religious  conflict,  is  essen- 
tially one-sided.  If  there  were  no  other  evidence 
than  the  book  of  Daniel — whatever  opinion  be  held 
as  to  the  date  of  it — that  alone  would  show  how 
deeply  the  noblest  hopes  of  the  theocracy  were 
centred  in  the  success  of  the  struggle.  When  the 
feelings  of  the  nation  were  thus  again  turned  with 
fresh  power  to  their  ancient  faith,  we  might  expect 
that  there  would  be  a new  creative  epoch  in  the 
national  literature  ; or,  if  the  form  of  Hebrew  com- 
position was  already  fixed  by  sacred  typos,  a pro- 
phet or  psalmist  would  express  the  thoughts  of  the 
new  age  after  the  models  of  old  time.  Yet  in  part 


' at  least  the  lenders  of  Maccabaean  times  felt  that 
they  were  separated  by  a real  chasm  from  the  times 
of  the  kingdom  or  of  the  exile.  If  they  looked  for 
a prophet  in  the  future,  they  acknowledged  that 
the  spirit  of  prophecy  was  not  among  them.  The 
volume  of  the  prophetic  writings  was  completed, 
and,  ns  far  as  appears,  no  one  ventured  to  imitate 
its  contents.  But  the  Hagiographa,  though  they 
were  already  long  fixed  as  a definite  collection, 
were  not  equally  far  removed  from  imitation.  The 
apocalyptic  visions  of  Daniel  served  as  a pattern 
for  the  visions  incoi-porated  in  the  book  of  Enoch ; 
and  it  has  been  commonly  supposed  that  the  Psalter 
contains  compositions  of  the  Maccabaean  date.  This 
supposition,  which  is  at  variance  with  the  best 
evidence  which  can  be  obtained  on  the  history  of 
the  Canon,  can  only  be  received  upon  the  clearest 
internal  proof ; and  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  the  hypothesis  is  not  as  much  at  variance 
with  sound  interpretation  as  with  the  history  of 
the  Canon. — 10.  The  collection  of  the  so-called 
Psalms  of  Solomon  furnishes  a strong  confirmation 
of  the  belief  that  all  the  canonical  Psalms  are  earlier 
than  the  Maccabaean  era.  This  collection,  which 
bears  the  dearest  traces  of  unity  of  authorship,  is, 
almost  beyond  question,  a true  Maccabaean  work. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  book  was 
originally  composed  in  Hebrew;  and  it  presents 
exactly  those  characteristics  which  are  wanting 
in  the  other  (conjectural)  Maccabaean  Psalms.— 

11.  Elsewhere  there  is  little  which  marks  the  dis- 
tinguishing religious  character  of  the  era.  The 
notice  of  the  Maccabaean  heroes  in  the  book  of 
Daniel  is  much  more  general  and  brief  than  the 
corresponding  notice  of  their  great  adversary ; but 
it  is  not  on  that  account  less  important  as  illus- 
trating the  relation  of  the  famous  chapter  to  the 
simple  history  of  the  period  which  it  embraces. — 

12.  The  history  of  the  Maccabees  does  not  con- 
tain much  which  illustrates  in  detail  the  religious 
or  social  progress  of  the  Jews,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  period  must  not  only  have  intensified  old  beliefs, 
but  also  have  called  out  elements  which  were  latent 
in  them.  One  doctrine  at  least,  that  of  a resurrec- 
tion, and  even  oft  a material  resurrection  (2  Macc. 
xiv.  46),  was  brought  out  into  the  most  distinct 
apprehension  by  suffering.  And  ns  it  was  believed 
that  an  interval  elapsed  between  death  and  judg- 
ment, the  dead  were  supposed  to  be  in  some  mea- 
sure still  capable  of  profiting  by  the  intercession  of 
the  living.  Thus  much  is  certainly  expressed  in 
the  famous  passage,  2 Macc.  xii.  43-45,  though  the 
secondary  notion  of  a purgatorial  state  is  in  noway 
implied  in  it.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  not  very 
clear  how  far  the  future  judgment  was  supposed  to 
extend.  The  firm  faith  in  the  righteous  provid- 
ence of  God,  shown  in  the  chastening  of  H* 
people,  as  contrasted  with  his  neglect  of  other 
nations,  is  another  proof  of  the  widening  view  of 
the  spiritual  world,  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
epoch  (2  Macc-iv.  16,  17,  v.  17-20,  vi.  12-16,  ok-)* 
— 13.  The  various  glimpses  of  national  life 

can  be  gained  during  the  period,  show  on  the  who  e 
a steady  adherence  to  the  Mosaic  law. 
the  law  was  never  more  rigorously  fulfilled.  * * 
importance  of  the  Antiochian  persecution  in 
the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  alrea  y 
noticed.  [Canon.]  The  interruption  of  the  sac- 
cession  to  the  high-priesthood  was  the  m05t 
portant  innovation  which  was  made,  and  one  w 1 
prepared  the  way  for  the  dissolution  of  the  sta 
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After  various  arbitrary  changes  tlie  office  was  left 
vacant  for  seven  years  upon  the  death  of  Alcimus. 
The  last  descendant  of  Jozadak  (Onias),  in  whose 
family  it  had  been  for  nearly  four  centuries,  fled 
to  Egypt,  and  established  a schismatic  worship ; 
and  at  last,  when  the  support  of  the  Jews  became 
important,  the  Maccabaean  leader,  Jonathan,  of  the 
family  of  Joarib,  was  elected  to  the  dignity  by 
the  nomination  of  the  Syrian  king  (1  Macc.  x. 
20),  whose  will  was  confirmed,  as  it  appears,  by 
the  voice  of  the  people  (comp.  1 Macc.  xiv.  35). — 
14.  Little  can  be  said  of  the  condition  of  litera- 
ture  and  the  arts  which  has  not  been  already  anti- 
cipated. In  common  intercourse  the  Jews  used  the 
Aramaic  dialect  which  was  established  after  the 
return : this  was  “ their  own  language  ” (2  Macc. 
vii.  8,  21,  27,  xii.  37);  but  it  is  evident  ffom  the 
narrative  quoted  that  they  understood  Greek,  which 
must  have  spread  widely  through  the  influence  of 
Syrian  officers.  There  is  not,  however,  the  slightest 
evidence  that  Greek  was  employed  in  Palestinian 
literature  till  a much  later  date.  The  description 
of  the  monument  which  was  erected  by  Simon  at 
Modin  in  memory  of  his  family  (1  Macc.  xiii. 
27-30),  is  the  only  record  of  the  architecture  of 
the  time.— >15.  The  only  recognised  relics  of  the 
time  are  the  coins  which  bear  the  name  of  “ Simon,” 
or  “Simon  Prince  (Nasi)  of  Israel"  in  Samaritan 
letters.  The  privilege  of  a national  coinage  was 
granted  to  Simon  by  Antiochus  VII.  Sidetes  (1 
Macc.  xv.  6) ; and  numerous  examples  occur  which 
lure  the  dates  of  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
fourth  years  of  the  liberation  of  Jerusalem  (Israel, 
Zion). 

Maoc&bees,  Books  of.  Four  hooks  which  bear 
the  common  title  of  “ Maccabees,”  are  found  in 
wme  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  Two  of  these  were  in- 
cluded in  the  early  current  Latin  versions  of  the 
Bible,  and  thence  passed  into  the  Vulgate.  As 
forming  port  of  the  Vulgate  they  were  received  as 
canonical  by  tire  council  of  Trent,  and  retained 
;<TK>ng  the  ajpocrypha  by  the  reformed  churches. 
The  two  other  books  obtained  no  such  wide  circu- 
lation, and  have  only  a secondary  connexion  with 
the  Maccabaean  history.  But  all  the  books,  though 
they  diiler  most  widely  in  character  and  date  and 
worth,  possess  points  of  interest  which  make  them 
a fruitful  field  for  study.  If  the  historic  order 
were  observed,  the  so-called  third  book  would  come 
first,  the  fourth  would  be  an  appendix  to  the  second, 
which  would  retain  its  place,  and  the  first  would 
come  last ; but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  ex- 
amine the  books  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
found  in  the  MSS.,  which  was  probably  decided  by 
some  vague  tradition  of  their  relative  antiquity.— 
I.  The  First  Book  of  Maccabees. — 1.  The 
first  book  of  Maccabees  contains  a history  of  the 
patriotic  struggle,  from  the  first  resistance  of  Matta- 
thias  to  the  settled  sovereignty  and  death  of  Simon, 
a period  of  thirty-three  years  (B.C.  168-135). 
The  opening  chapter  gives  a short  summary  of  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  describes  at 
greater  length  the  oppression  of  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes.  The  great  subject  of  the  book  begins  with 
the  enumeration  of  the  Maccabaean  family  (ii.  1-5), 
Which  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the  part  which 
the  aged  Mattathias  took  in  rousing  and  guiding 
the  spirit  of  his  countrymen  (ii.  6-70).  The  re- 
mainder of  the  narrative  is  occupied  with  the  ex- 
ploits of  his  five  sons.  Each  of  the  three  divisions, 
into  which  the  main  portion  of  the  book  thus 
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naturally  falls,  is  stamped  with  an  individual 
character  derived  from  its  special  hero.  The  his- 
tory, in  this  aspect,  presents  a kind  of  epic  unity. 
2.  \Vhile  the  grandeur  and  unity  of  the  subject 
invest  the  book  with  almost  an  epic  beauty,  it 
never  loses  the  character  of  history.  The  earlier 
part  of  the  narrative,  including  the  exploits  of 
Judas,  is  cast  in  a more  poetic  mould  than  any 
other  part,  except  the  brief  eulogy  of  Simon  (xiv. 
4-15)  ; but  when  the  style  is  most  poetical  (i.  37- 
40,  ii.  7-13,  49-68,  iii.  3-9,  18-22,  iv.  8-11,  30- 
33,  38,  vi.  10-13,  vii.  37,  38,  41,  42) — and  this 
poetical  form  is  chiefly  observable  in  the  speeches — 
it  seems  to  be  true  in  spirit.  The  great  marks  of 
trustworthiness  are  everywhere  conspicuous.  Vic- 
tory and  failure  and  despondency  are,  on  the  whole, 
chronicled  with  the  same  candour.  There  is  no 
attempt  to  bring  into  open  display  the  working  of 
providence.  3.  There  are,  however,  some  points 
in  which  the  writer  appears  to  have  been  imper- 
fectly informed,  especially  in  the  history  of  foreign 
nations ; and  some,  again,  in  which  he  has  been 
supposed  to  have  magnified  the  difficulties  and  suc- 
cesses of  his  countrymen.  Of  the  former  class  of 
objections  two,  which  turn  upon  the  description 
given  of  the  foundation  of  the  Greek  kingdoms  of 
the  East  (1  Macc.  i.  5-9),  and  of  the  power  of 
Rome(viii.  1-16),  deserve  notice  from  their  intrinsic 
interest.  After  giving  a rapid  summary  of  the 
exploits  of  Alexander,  the  writer  states  that  the 
king,  conscious  of  approaching  death  “ divided  his 
kingdom  among  his  servants  who  had  been  brought 
up  with  him  from  his  youth  ” (1  Macc.  i.  6). 
Iu  this  instance  the  author  has  probably  accepted 
without  inquiry  the  opinion  of  his  countrymen  ; in 
the  other  it  is  distinctly  said  that  the  account  of  the 
greatness  of  Home  was  brought  to  Judas  by  com- 
mon report  (1  Macc.  viii.  1,  2).  The  errors  in 
detail  are  only  such  as  might  be  expected  in  oral 
accounts.  The  very  imperfection  of  the  writer’s 
knowledge  is  instructive.  4.  Much  has  been 
written  as  to  the  sources  from  which  the  narrative 
was  derived,  hut  there  does  not  seem  to  be  evidence 
sufficient  to  indicate  them  with  any  certainty.  In 
one  passage  (ix.  22)  the  author  implies  that  written 
accounts  of  some  of  the  actions  of  Judas  were  in 
existence.  It  appears,  again,  to  be  a reasonable 
conclusion  from  the  mention  of  the  official  records 
of  the  life  of  Hyrcnnus  (xvi.  24),  that  similar 
records  existed  at  least  for  the  high-priesthood  of 
Simon.  Many  documents  are  inserted  in  the  text 
of  the  history,  but  even  when  they  are  described  as 
“ copies  ” it  is  questionable  whether  the  writer 
designed  to  give  more  than  the  substance  of  tiie 
originals.  But  whatever  were  the  sources  of  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  book,  and  in  whatever  way  written, 
oral  and  personal  information  were  combined  in  its 
structure,  the  writer  made  the  materials  which  lie 
used  truly  his  own ; and  tire  minute  exactness  of 
the  geographical  details  carries  the  conviction  that 
the  whole  finally  rests  upon  the  evidence  of  eye- 
witnesses. 5.  The  language  of  the  book  docs  not 
present  any  striking  peculiarities.  Both  in  diction 
and  structure  it  is  generally  simple  and  unaffected, 
with  a marked  and  yet  not  harsh  hebraistic  cha- 
racter. The  number  of  peculiar  words  is  not  very 
considerable,  especially  when  compared  with  those 
in  2 Macc.  6.  The  testimony  ot  antiquity  leaves 
no  doubt  but  that  the  book  was  first  written  in 
Hebrew.  Origen,  in  his  famous  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  Scripture,  after  enumerating  the  contents 
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of  Ihe  0.  T.  according  to  Ihe  Hebrew  canon,  adds: 
“ But  without  (•'.  o.  excluded  from  the  number  of) 
these  is  the  Maccabaenn  history,  which  is  entitled 
Sarbeth  Sabanaiel.”  The  statement  of  Jerome  is 
quite  explicit: — “ The  first  book  of  Maccabees,”  he 
says,  “ 1 found  in  Hebrew  ; the  second  is  Greek, 
as  can  be  shown  in  fact  from  its  style  alone.”  A 
question,  however,  might  be  raised  whether  the 
book  was  written  in  biblical  Hebrew',  or  in  the  later 
Aramaic  (Chaldee) ; but  it  seems  almost  certain 
that  the  writer  took  the  canonical  histories  as  his 
model.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely  that  the 
Hebrew  was  eomipted  by  later  idioms,  ns  in  the 
most  recent  books  of  the  0.  T.  7.  The  whole 
structure  of  1 Macc.  points  to  Palestine  as  the 
place  of  its  composition.  This  fact  itself  is  a 
strong  proof  for  a Hebrew  original,  for  there  is  no 
trace  of  a Greek  Palestinian  literature  during  the 
Hnsmonaean  dynasty,  though  the  wide  use  of  the 
LXX.  towards  the  close  of  the  period,  prepared  the 
way  for  the  apostolic  writings.  But  though  the 
country  of  the  writer  can  be  thus  fixed  with  cer- 
tainty, there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  his  date. 
From  xvi.  23,  24,  it  has  been  concluded  that  he 
must  have  written  after  the  death  of  Hyrcnnus, 
B.C.  106.  It  cannot  certainly  have  been  composed 
long  after  his  death.  Perhaps  we  may  place  the 
date  of  the  original  book  between  n.c.  120-100. 
The  date  and  person  of  the  Greek  translator  are 
wholly  undetermined.  8.  In  a religious  aspect  the 
book  is  more  remarkable  negatively  than  positively. 
The  historical  instinct  of  the  writer  confines  him  to 
the  bare  recital  of  facts,  and  were  it  not  for  the 
words  of  others  which  he  records,  it  might  seem 
that  the  true  theocratic  aspect  of  national  life  had 
been  lost.  Not  only  does  he  relate  no  miracle,  such 
as  occur  in  2 Macc.,  but  he  does  not  even  refer  the 
triumphant  successes  of  the  Jews  to  divine  inter- 
position. It  is  a characteristic  of  the  same  kind 
that  he  passes  over  without  any  clear  notice  the 
Messianic  hopes,  which,  as  appears  from  the  Psalms 
of  Solomon  and  the  Book  of  Enoch,  were  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch  by  the  successful  straggle  for 
independence.  9.  The  book  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  much  UBed  in  early  times.  Eusebius  nssumes 
an  acquaintance  with  the  two  books ; and  scanty 
notices  of  the  first  book,  but  more  of  the  second, 
occur  in  later  writers.  10.  The  books  of  Macca- 
bees were  not  included  by  Jerome  in  his  translation 
of  the  Bible.  The  version  of  the  two  books  which 
has  been  incorporated  in  the  Itomish  Vulgate  was 
consequently  derived  from  the  old  Latin,  current 
before  Jerome’s  time.  This  version  was  obviouslv 
made  from  the  Greek,  and  in  the  main  follows  it 
closely.  The  Syriac  version  given  in  the  Polyglotts 
is,  like  the  Latin,  a close  rendering  of  the  Greek. 
—II.  The  Second  Book  of  Maccabees.— 1. 
The  history  of  the  Second  Book  of  the  Maccabees 
begins  some  years  earlier  than  that  of  the  First 
Book,  and  closes  with  the  victory  of  Judas  Mao- 
cabaous  over  Nicanor.  It  thus  embraces  a period 
of  twenty  years,  from  B.c.  180  (?)  to  n.c.  161. 
For  the  fbw  events  noticed  during  the  earlier  years 
it  is  the  chief  authority ; during  the  remainder  of 
the  time  the  narrative  goes  over  the  same  ground 
as  1 Macc.,  but  with  very  considerable  differences. 
The  first  two  chapters  are  taken  up  by  two  letters 
supposed  to  be  addressed  by  the  Palestinian  to  the 
Alexandrine  Jews,  and  by  a sketch  of  the  author’s 
plan,  which  proceeds  without  any  perceptible  break 
from  the  close  of  the  second  letter.  The  main  nar- 
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rative  occupies  the  remainder  of  the  book.  This 
presents  several  natural  divisions,  which  appear  to 
coincide  with  the  “ five  books  ” of  Jason  on  which 
it  was  based.  The  first  (c.  iii.)  contains  the  history 
of  Heliodorus  (cir.  B.C.  180).  The  second  (iv.-vii.) 
gives  varied  details  of  the  beginning  and  course  of 
the  great  persecution  (B.C.  175-167).  The  third 
(viii.-x.  9)  follows  the  fortunes  of  Judas  to  the 
triumphant  restoration  of  the  Temple  service  (B.c. 
166,  165).  The  fourth  (x.  10-xiii.)  includes  the 
reign  of  Antiochus  Eupator  (B.C.  164-162).  Tire 
fifth  (xiv.,  xv.)  records  the  treachery  of  Alcimus, 
the  mission  of  Nicanor,  and  the  crowning  success  of 
Judns  (B.C.  162,  161).  2.  The  relation  of  the 

letters  with  which  the  book  opens  to  the  substance 
of  the  book  is  extremely  obscure.  The  first  (i.  1-9) 
is  a solemn  invitation  to  the  Egyptian  Jews  to 
celebrate  “ the  feast  of  tabernacles  in  the  month 
Casleu.”  The  second  (i.  10— ii.  18),  which  beaisa 
formal  salutation  from  “the  council  and  Judas”  to 
“ Aristobulus  . . . and  the  Jews  in  Egypt,”  is  a 
strange,  rambling  collection  of  legendary  stories  of 
the  death  of  “ Antiochus,”  of  the  preservation  of 
the  sacred  fire  and  its  recovery  by  Nehemiah,  of 
the  hiding  of  the  vessels  of  the  sanctuary  by  Jere- 
miah, ending — if  indeed  the  letter  can  be  said  to 
have  any  end — with  the  same  exhortation  to  observe 
the  feast  of  dedication  (ii.  10-18).  For  it  is  im- 
possible to  point  out  any  break  in  the  construction 
or  style  after  ver.  19,  so  that  the  writer  passes 
insensibly  from  the  epistolary  form  in  ver.  16  to 
that  of  the  epitomator  in  ver.  29.  For  this  reason 
some  critics,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
have  considered  that  the  whole  book  is  intended  to 
be  included  in  the  letter.  It  seems  more  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  author  found  the  letters  already 
in  existence  when  he  undertook  to  abridge  the  work 
of  Jason,  and  attached  his  own  introduction  to  the 
second  letter  for  the  convenience  of  transition,  with- 
out considering  that  this  would  necessarily  make 
the  whole  appear  to  be  a letter.  The  letters  them- 
selves can  lay  no  claims  to  authenticity.  Some 
have  supposed  that  the  original  language  of  one,  or 
of  both  the  letters  was  Hebrew',  but  this  cannot  be 
made  out  by  any  conclusive  arguments.  3.  The 
writer  himself  distinctly  indicates  the  source  of  his 
narrative — “ the  five  books  of  Jason  of  Cyrene  ” 
(ii.  23),  of  which  he  designed  to  furnish  a short 
and  agreeable  epitome  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
would  be  deterred  from  studying  the  larger  work. 
His  own  labour,  which  he  describes  in  strong  terms 
(ii.  26,  27  ; comp.  xv.  38,  39),  was  entirely  confined 
to  condensation  and  selection  ; all  investigation  of 
detail  he  declares  to  l>e  the  peculiar  duty  of  the 
original  historian.  Of  Jason  himself  nothing  more 
is  known  than  may  be  gleaned  from  this  mention 
of  him.  There  are  certainly  many  details  in  the 
book  which  show  n close  and  accurate  knowledge 
(hr.  21,  29  ff.,  viii.  1 ff,  ix.  29,  x.  12,  13,  xiv.  1), 
and  the  errors  in  the  order  of  events  may  be  doe 
wholly,  or  in  part,  to  the  epitomator.  4.  The 
district  of  Cyrene  was  most  closely  united  with 
that  of  Alexandria.  In  both  the  predominanw  of 
Greek  literature  and  the  Greek  language  was  ako- 
lute.  The  work  of  Jason — like  the  poems  of  Calli- 
machus— must  therefore  have  been  composed  in 
Greek;  and  the  style  of  the  epitome,  as  Jerome 
remarked,  proves  beyond  doubt  that  the  Greek  text 
is  the  original.  It  is  scarcely  less  certain  tlmt 
2 Macc.  was  compiled  at  Alexandria.  5.  The  style 
of  the  book  is  extremely  uneven.  At  times  it  is 
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elaborately  ornate  (iii.  15-39,  v.  20,  vi.  12-16, 
23-28,  vii.  &c.) ; and  again,  it  is  so  rude  and 
broken,  as  to  seem  more  like  notes  for  an  epitome 
than  a finished  composition  (xiii.  19-26)  ; but  it 
nowhere  attains  to  the  simple  energy  and  pathos  of 
the  first  book.  The  vocabulary  corresponds  to  the 
style.  It  abounds  in  new  or  unusual  words.  He- 
braisms are  very  rare  (viii.  15,  ix.  5,  xiv.  24). 
Idiomatic  Greek  phrases  are  much  more  common 
(iv.  40,  xii.  22,  xv.  12,  &c.) ; and  the  writer 
evidently  had  a considerable  command  over  the 
Greek  language.  6.  In  the  absence  of  all  evidence 
as  to  the  person  of  Jason  there  are  no  data  which 
fix  the  time  of  the  composition  of  his  original  work, 
or  of  the  epitome  given  in  2 Macc.  within  very 
narrow  limits.  The  superior  limit  of  the  age  of 
the  epitome,  though  not  of  Jason*s  work,  is  deter- 
mined by  the  year  124  n.c.,  which  is  mentioned  in 
one  of  the  introductory  letters  (i.  10)  ; but  there 
is  no  ground  for  assigning  so  great  an  antiquity  to 
the  present  book.  If  a conjecture  be  admissible, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  place  the  original  work  of 
Jason  not  later  than  100  B.C.,  and  the  epitome  half 
a century  later.  7.  In  order  to  estimate  the  his- 
torical worth  of  the  book  it  is  necessaiy  to  consider 
separately  the  two  divisions  into  which  it  falls. 
The  narrative  in  iii. -vii.  is  in  part  anterior  (iii.-iv. 
6)  and  in  part  (iv.  7— vii.)  supplementary  to  the 
brief  summary  in  1 Macc.  i.  10-64 : that  in  viii. — 
xv.  is,  as  a whole,  parallel  with  1 Macc.  iii.— vii. 
In  the  first  section  the  book  itself  is,  in  the  main, 
the  sole  source  of  information : in  the  second,  its 
contents  can  be  tested  by  the  trustworthy  records 
of  the  first  book.  The  chief  differences  between  the 
first  and  second  books  lie  in  the  account  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  Lysias  and  Timotheus.  Differences  of 
detail  will  always  arise  where  the  means  of  inform- 
ation are  partial  and  separate ; but  the  differences 
alleged  to  exist  as  to  these  events  are  more  serious. 
The  relation  between  the  two  books  may  be  not 
inaptly  represented  by  that  existing  between  the 
books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles.  In  each  case  the 
later  book  was  composed  with  a special  design, 
which  regulated  the  character  of  the  materials 
employed  for  its  construction.  But  as  the  design 
in  2 Macc.  is  openly  avowed  by  the  compiler,  so  it 
seems  to  have  been  carried  out  with  considerable 
license.  The  groundwork  of  facts  is  true,  but  the 
dress  in  which  the  facts  are  presented  is  due  in  pail 
at  lea-t  to  the  narrator.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  the  error  with  regard  to  the  first  campaign  of 
Lysias  arose  from  the  mode  in  which  it  was  in- 
troduced by  Jason  as  a prelude  to  the  more  im- 
portant measures  of  Lysias  in  the  reign  of  Anti- 
ochus  Eupator.  In  other  places  (as  very  obviously 
*n  xiii.  19  ff.)  the  compiler  may  have  disregarded 
the  historical  dependence  of  events  while  selecting 
those  which  were  best  suited  for  the  support  of  his 
theme.  If  these  remarks  are  true,  it  follows  that 
- Macc.  viii.-xv.  is  to  be  regarded  not  as  a con- 
nected and  complete  history,  but  ns  a series  of 
special  incidents  from  the  life  of  Judas,  illustrating 
'he  providential  interference  of  God  in  behalf  of  His 
P*°pk»  true  in  substance,  but  embellished  in  form  ; 
and  this  view  of  the  book  is  supported  by  the 
character  of  the  earlier  chapters,  in  which  the 
narrative  is  unchecked  by  independent  evidence. 
8.  Besides  the  differences  which  exist  between  the 
•wo  books  of  Maccabees  ns  to  the  sequence  and 
details  of  common  events,  there  is  considerable  diffi- 
culty as  to  the  chronological  data  which  they  give. 
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Both  follow  the  Seleucian  era  (“  the  era  of  con- 
tracts “of  the  Greek  kingdom  i Macc.  i.  10), 
but  in  some  cases  in  which  the  two  books  give  tire 
date  of  the  same  event,  the  first  book  gives  a date 
one  year  later  than  the  second  (1  Macc.  vi.  16  )| 
2 Macc.  xi.  21,  33 ; 1 Macc.  vi.  20  ||  2 Macc.  xiii. 
1) ; yet  on  the  other  hand  they  agree  in  1 Macc. 
vii.  1 I)  2 Macc.  xiv.  4.  This  discrepancy  seems  to 
be  due  not  to  a mere  error,  but  to  a difference  of 
reckoning;  for  all  attempts  to  explain  away  the 
discrepancy  are  untenable.  The  true  era  of  the 
Scleucidffi  began  in  October  (Uius)  B.c.  312;  but 
there  is  evidence  that  considerable  variations  existed 
in  Syria  in  the  reckoning  by  it.  A very  probable 
mode  of  explaining  (at  least  in  part)  the  origin  of 
the  difference  has  been  supported  by  most  of  the 
best  chronologers.  Though  the  Jews  may  hare 
reckoned  two  beginnings  to  the  year  from  the  time 
of  the  Exodus,  yet  it  appears  that  the  biblical  dates 
are  always  reckoned  by  the  so-called  ecclesiastical 
year,  which  began  with  Nisan  (April),  and  not  by 
the  civil  year,  which  was  afterwards  in  common  use, 
which  began  with  Tisri  (October).  Now  since  the 
writer  of  1 Macc.  was  a Palestinian  Jew,  and  fol- 
lowed the  ecclesiastical  year  iu  his  reckoning  of 
months  (1  Macc.  iv.  52),  it  is  probable  that  he 
may  have  commenced  the  Seleucian  year  not  in 
autumn  (Tisri),  but  in  spring  ( Nisan ).  If  the 
year  began  in  Nison  (reckoning  from  spring  312 
B.C.),  the  events  which  fell  in  the  last  half  of  the 
true  Seleucian  year  would  be  dated  a year  forward, 
while  the  true  and  the  Jewish  dates  would  agree 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year.  On  other  grounds, 
indeed,  it  is  not  unlikely  tlmt  the  difference  in  the 
reckoning  of  the  two  hooks  is  still  greater  than  is 
thus  accounted  for.  The  Chiddaeans  dated  their 
Seleucian  era  one  year  later  than  the  true  time  from 
311  n.c.,  and  probably  from  October  (Dim ; comp. 
2 Macc.  xi.  21,  33).  If,  ns  is  quite  possible,  the 
writer  of  2 Macc. — or  rather  Jason  of  Gyrene, 
whom  he  epitomized — used  the  Chaldaean  dates, 
there  may  be  a maximum  difference  between  the 
two  books  of  a vear  and  a half,  which  is  sufficient 
to  explain  the  difficulties  of  the  chronology  of  the 
events  connected  with  the  death  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  9.  The  most  interesting  feature  in 
2 Macc.  is  its  marked  religious  character,  by  which 
it  is  clearly  distinguished  from  the  first  book. 
“ The  manifestations  made  from  heaven  on  behalf 
of  those  who  were  zealous  to  behave  manfully  in 
defence  of  Judaism  ” (2  Macc.  ii.  21).  The  events 
which  are  related  historically  in  the  former  book 
are  in  this  regarded  theocratically,  if  the  word  may 
be  used.  The  doctrine  of  Providence  is  carried 
out  in  a most  minute  parallelism  of  great  crimes 
and  their  punishment.  On  a larger  scale  the  same 
idea  is  presented  in  the  contrasted  relations  of  Israel 
and  the  heathen  to  the  Divine  Power.  10.  The 
history  of  the  book,  as  has  been  already  noticed 
(§6),  is  extremely  obscure.  It  is  first  mentioned 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria  ; and  Origen,  in  a Greek 
fragment  of  his  commentaries  on  Exodus,  quotes  vi. 
12-16,  with  very  considerable  variations  of  text, 
from  “the  Maccaboean  history.”  At  a later  time 
the  history  of  the  martyred  brothers  was  a favourite 
subject  with  Christian  writers ; and  in  the  time  of 
Jerome  and  Augustine  the  book  was  in  common 
and  public  use  in  the  Western  Church,  where  it 
maintained  its  position  till  it  was  at  last  definitely 
declared  to  be  canonical  at  the  council  of  Trent. 
11.  The  Latin  version  adopted  in  the  Vulgate,  os 
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in  the  case  of  the  first  book,  is  that  current  before 
Jerome’s  time,  which  Jerome  left  wholly  untouched 
in  the  apocryphal  books,  with  the  exception  of 
Judith  and  Tobit.  It  is  much  less  close  to  the 
Creek  than  in  the  former  book.  The  Syriac  version 
is  of  still  less  value.  The  Arabic  so-called  version 
of  2 Macc.  is  really  an  independent  work.— III. 
The  Third  Book  of  the  Maccabees  contains 
the  history  of  events  which  preceded  the  great 
Maocaboean  struggle.  After  the  decisive  battle  of 
Ilaphia  (b.c.  217),  envoys  from  Jerusalem,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  other  cities,  hastened  to  Ptolemy 
Philopator  to  congratulate  him  on  his  success. 
After  receiving  them  the  king  resolved  to  visit  the 
holy  city.  He  offered  sacrifice  in  the  Temple,  and 
was  6o  much  struck  by  its  majesty'  that  he  urgently 
sought  permission  to  enter  the  sanctuary.  When 
this  was  refused  he  resolved  to  gratify  his  curiosity 
by  force,  regardless  of  the  consternation  with  which 
his  design  was  received  (ch.  i.).  On  this  Simon 
the  high-priest,  after  the  people  had  been  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  violence,  kneeling  in  front 
of  the  Temple  implored  divine  help.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  prayer  the  king  fell  paralysed  into 
the  arms  of  his  attendants,  and  on  his  recovery 
returned  at  once  to  Egypt  without  prosecuting  his 
intention.  But  angrv  at  his  failure  he  turned  his 
vengeance  on  the  Alexandrine  Jews.  How  this 
vengeance  was  frustrated  is  told  in  the  rest  of  the 
book.  2.  The  form  of  the  narrative  sufficiently 
shows  that  the  object  of  the  book  has  modified  the 
facts  which  it  records.  The  writer,  in  his  zeal  to 
bring  out  the  action  of  Providence,  has  coloured  his 
history,  so  that  it  has  lost  all  semblance  of  truth. 
In  this  respect  the  book  offers  an  instructive  con- 
trast to  the  book  of  Esther.  3.  But  while  it  is 
impossible  to  accept  the  details  of  the  book  as 
historical,  some  basis  of  truth  must  be  supposed  to 
lie  beneath  them.  The  yearly  festival  (vi.  36 ; 
vii.  19)  can  hardly  have  been  a mere  fancy  of  the 
writer;  and  the  pillar  and  synagogue  at  Ptolemais 
(vii.  20)  must  have  been  connected  in  some  way 
with  a signal  deliverance.  Besides  this,  Josephus 
relates  a very  similar  occurrence  which  took  place 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  VII.  (Physcon).  4.  As- 
suming rightly  that  the  book  is  an  adaptation  of 
history,  Ewald  and  (at  greater  length)  Grimm  have 
endeavoured  to  fix  exactly  the  circumstances  by 
which  it  was  called  forth.  It  is  argued  that  the 
writer  designed  to  portray  Caligula  under  the  name 
of  the  sensual  tyrant  who  had  in  earlier  times  held 
Egypt  and  Syria,  while  he  sought  to  nerve  his 
countrymen  for  their  struggle  with  heathen  power, 
by  reminding  them  of  earlier  deliverances.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  urge  the  various  details  in  which 
the  parallel  between  the  acts  of  Caligula  and  the 
narrative  fail.  5.  The  language  of  the  book  betrays 
most  clearly  its  Alexandrine  origin.  Both  in  voca- 
bulary and  construction  it  is  rich,  affected,  and 
exaggerated.  The  form  of  the  sentences  is  strained 
(e.g.  i.  15,  17,  ii.  31,  iii.  23,  iv.  11,  vii.  7,  19, 
&c.),  and  every  description  is  loaded  with  rhetorical 
ornament  (<?.  g.  iv.  2,  5 ; vi.  45).  As  a natural 
consequence  the  meaning  is  often  obscure  ( c . g.  i.  9, 
14,  19,  iv.  5,  14),  and  the  writer  is  led  into  exag- 
gerations which  are  historically  incorrect  (vii.  2, 
20,  v.  2).  6.  From  the  abruptness  of  the  com- 

mencement it  has  been  thought  that  the  book  is  a 
mere  fragment  of  a larger  work.  It  is  possible 
that  the  narrative  may  have  formed  the  sequel  to 
an  earlier  history,  or  that  the  introductory  chapter 
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has  been  lost.  7.  The  evidence  of  language,  which 
is  quite  sufficient  to  fix  the  place  of  the  composition 
of  the  book  at  Alexandria,  is  not  equally  decisive  as 
to  the  date.  It  might,  indeed,  seem  to  belong  to 
the  early  period  of  the  empire  (b.C.  40-70).  But 
such  a date  is  purely  conjectural.  8.  The  un- 
certainty of  the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  book 
corresponds  with  the  uncertainty  of  its  history. 
In  the  Apostolical  Canons  “ three  books  of  the 
Maccabees  ” are  mentioned,  of  which  this  is  pro- 
bably the  third,  as  it  occupies  the  third  place  in  the 
oldest  Greek  MSS.,  which  contain  also  the  so-called 
fourth  book.  It  is  found  in  a Syriac  translation, 
and  is  quoted  with  marked  respect  by  Theodoret  of 
Antioch  (died  cir.  A.D.  457).  No  ancient  Latin 
version  of  it  occurs ; and  ns  it  is  not  contained  in 
the  Vulgate  it  has  been  excluded  from  the  canon  of 
the  Komish  church.— IV.  The  Fourth  Book  of 
Maccabees  contains  a rhetorical  narrative  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Eleaxer  and  of  the  “ Maccabaean 
family,”  following  in  the  main  the  same  outline  as 
2 Macc.  The  second  title  of  the  book.  On  the 
Supreme  Sovereignty  of  Reason,  explains  the  moral 
use  which  is  made  of  the  history.  2.  The  book 
was  ascribed  in  early  times  to  Josephus.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome,  following  him,  also  Photius,  give  this 
opinion  without  reserve ; and  it  is  found  under  his 
name  in  many  MSS.  of  the  great  Jewish  historian. 
In  the  Alexandrine  and  Sinaitic  MSS.  it  is  called 
simply  “ the  fourth  of  Maccabees.”  The  internal 
evidence  against  the  authorship  by  Josephus  is  so 
great  as  to  outweigh  the  testimony  of  Eusebius, 
from  whom  it  is  probable  that  the  later  statements 
were  derived.  8.  If  we  may  assume  that  the 
authorship  was  attributed  to  Josephus  only  by 
error,  no  evidence  remains  to  fix  the  date  of  the 
book.  It  is  only  certain  that  it  was  written  before 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  probably  after 
2 Macc.  It  might  be  referred  not  unnaturally,  to 
the  troubled  times  which  immediately  preceded  the 
war  with  Vespasian  (cir.  A.D.  67).  4.  As  a his- 

torical document  the  narrative  is  of  no  value.  Its 
interest  centres  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a unique 
example  of  the  didactic  use  which  the  Jews  male 
of  their  history.  The  style  is  very  ornate  and 
laboured ; but  it  is  correct  and  vigorous,  anj  truly 
Greek.  The  richness  and  boldness  of  the  voca- 
bulary is  surprising.  5.  The  philosophical  tone  of 
the  book  is  essentially  stoical ; but  the  stoicism  is 
that  of  a stern  legalist.  The  dictates  of  reason  are 
supported  by  the  remembrance  of  noble  traditions, 
and  by  the  hope  of  a glorious  future.  The  Jew 
stands  alone,  isolated  by  character  and  by  blessing. 

6.  The  original  Greek  is  the  only  ancient  text  in 
which  the  book  has  been  published,  but  a Syriac 
version  is  preserved  in  several  MSS.— V.  The 
Fifth  Book  of  Maccabees  may  call  for  a very 
brief  notice.  It  is  printed  in  Arabic  in  the  Pars 
and  London  Polyglotts;  nnd  contains  a history  ot 
the  Jews  from  the  attempt  of  Heliodorus  to  the 
birth  of  our  Lord.  The  writer  made  use  of  the 
first  two  books  of  Maccabees  and  of  Josephus, 
and  has  uo  claim  to  he  considered  an  independent 
authority.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  book 
was  originally  written  in  Hebrew,  or  at  least  that 
the  Greek  was  strongly  modified  by  Hebrew  in- 
fluence. 

Macedo'nia,  the  firat  part  of  Europe  which  re- 
ceived the  Gospel  directly  from  St.  Paul,  ami  on 
important  scene  of  his  subsequent  missionaiy  labour* 
and  the  labours  of  his  companions.  In  a rough  sad 
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popular  description  it  is  enough  to  say  that  Mace- 
donia is  the  region  bounded  inland  by  the  range  of 
Haemus  or  the  Balkan  northwards,  and  the  chain 
of  Pindus  westwards,  beyond  which  the  streams 
&>w  respectively  to  the  Ikuiube  and  the  Adriatic ; 
that  it  is  separated  from  Thessaly  on  the  south  by 
theCambunian  hills,  running  easterly  from  Pindus 
to  Olympus  and  the  Aegean  ; and  that  it  is  divided 
on  the  east  from  Thrace  by  a less  definite  mountain- 
boundary  running  southwards  from  Haemus.  Of 
the  space  thus  enclosed,  two  of  the  most  remarkable 
physical  features  are  two  great  plains,  one  watered 
by  the  Axius,  which  comes  to  the  sea  at  the  Ther- 
maic  gulf,  not  far  from  Thessaloniea  ; the  other  by 
the  Strymon,  which,  after  passing  near  Philippi, 
flows  out  below  Amphipolis.  lietween  the  mouths 
of  these  two  rivers  a remarkable  peuinsula  projects, 
dividing  itself  into  three  points,  on  the  farthest  of 
which  Mount  Athos  rises  nearly  into  the  regiou 
of  perpetual  snow.  Across  the  neck  of  this  penin- 
sula C<t  Paul  travelled  more  than  once  with  his 
companions.  This  general  sketch  would  sutBcieutly 
describe  the  Macedonia  which  was  ruled  over  by 
Philip  and  Alexander,  and  which  the  Komnns  con- 
quered from  Perseus.  At  first  the  conquered 
country  was  divided  by  Aemilius  Paulus  into  four 
districts.  This  division  was  only  temporary.  The 
whole  of  Macedonia,  along  with  Thessaly  and  a 
large  tract  along  the  Adriatic,  was  made  one  pro- 
vince and  centralised  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
proconsul,  who  resided  at  Thessaloniea.  We  have 
now  reached  the  definition  which  corresponds  with 
the  usage  of  the  tenn  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xvi.  9,  10, 
12,  &c.).  Three  lioman  provinces,  all  very  familial 
to  us  in  the  writings  of  St.  Paul,  divided  the  whole 
space  between  the  basin  of  the  Danube  and  Cape 
Matapan.  The  border-town  of  ILLYRICUX  was 
Lissus  on  the  Adriatic.  The  boundary-line  of 
Aciiaia  nearly  coincided,  except  in  the  western 
portion,  with  that  of  the  kingdom  of  modern  Greece, 
and  ran  in  an  irregular  line  from  the  Acrocerauniau 
promontory  to  the  bay  of  Thermopylae  and  the 
north  of  Euboea.  By  subtracting  these  two  pro- 
vinces, we  define  Macedonia.  The  history  of  Mace- 
donia in  the  period  between  the  Persian  wars  and 
the  consolidation  of  the  Homan  provinces  in  the 
Levant  is  touched  in  a very  interesting  manner  by 
passages  in  the  Apocrypha.  In  Esth.  xvi.  10,  Ha- 
P*an  is  described  as  a Macedonian,  and  in  xvi.  14 
is  said  to  have  contrived  his  plot  for  the  purpose  of 
transferring  the  kingdom  of  the  Persians  to  the 
Macedonians.  This  sufficiently  betrays  the  late 
date  and  spurious  character  of  these  apocryphal 
chapters:  but  it  is  curious  thus  to  have  our  atten- 
tion turned  to  the  early  struggle  of  Persia  and 
Greece.  The  account  of  St.  Haul’s  first  jouiney 
through  Macedonia  (Acts  xvi.  10-xvii.  15;  is  marked 
hy  copious  detail  and  well-defined  incidents.  At 
the  close  of  this  journey  he  returned  from  Corinth 
Syria  by  sea.  On  the  next  occasion  of  visiting 
Europe,  though  he  both  went  and  returned  through 
Macedonia  (Acts  xx.  1-6),  the  narrative  is  a very 
slight  sketch,  and  the  route  is  left  uncertain,  except 
as  regards  Philippi.  The  character  of  the  Mace- 
donian Christians  is  set  before  us  in  Scripture  in 
a very  favourable  light.  The  candour  of  the  Be- 
reans  is  highly  commended  (Acts  xvii.  11);  the 
Ihessalomans  were  evidently  objects  of  St.  Paul’s 
P«jdiar  affection  (1  Thess.  ii.  8,17-20,  iii.  10); 

the  Philippians,  besides  their  general  freedom 
‘°m  blame,  ore  noted  as  remarkable  for  their  liber- 


ality and  self-denial  (Phil.  iv.  10, 14-19  ; see  2 Cor. 
ix.  2,  xi.  9). 

Macedo  nian  occurs  in  A.  V.  only  in  Acts  xxvii. 
2;  Esth.  xvi.  10,  14.  In  the  other  cases  (Acts  xvi. 
9,  xix.  29,  2 Cor.  ix.  2,  4)  our  translators  render  it 
“ of  Macedonia.” 

Machbana'i,  one  of  the  lion-faced  warriors  of 
Gad  who  joined  the  fortunes  of  David  when  living 
in  retreat  at  Ziklng  (1  Chr.  xii.  13). 

Mach  die  nab  (Maxapujvcf : Machbena).  Sheva, 
the  father  of  Machbena,  is  named  in  the  genea- 
logical list  of  Judah  as  the  offspring  of  Maaclinh, 
the  concubine  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  49). 
Perhaps  Machbena  was  founded  or  colonized  by  tbo 
family  of  Maachah.  To  the  position  of  the  town 
we  possess  no  clue. 

Machi,  the  father  of  Geuel  the  Gaditc,  who 
went  with  Caleb  aud  Joshua  to  spy  out  the  laud  of 
Canaan  (Num.  xiii.  15). 

Mach'ir,  the  eldest  son  (Josh.  xvii.  1)  of  the 
patriarch  Manassch  by  an  Aramite  or  Syrian  con- 
cubine (1  Chr.  vii.  14,  and  the  LXX.  of  Gen.  xlvi. 
20).  His  children  are  commemorated  as  haring 
been  caressed  by  Joseph  before  his  death  (Gen.  i. 
23).  His  wife’s  uamc  is  not  preserved,  but  she 
was  a Benjnmite,  the  “ sister  of  Huppim  and  Shup- 
pim ’’  (1  Chr.  vii.  15).  The  counexion  with  Ben- 
jamin may  perhaps  have  led  to  the  selection  by 
Abner  of  Maltanaim,  as  the  residence  of  Ishbosheth 
(2  Sam.  ii.  8) ; and  that  with  Judah  may  have  also 
influenced  David  to  go  so  far  north  when  driven 
out  of  his  kingdom.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest 
tiie  family  of  Machir  had  become  very  powerful, 
and  a large  port  of  the  country  on  the  east  of 
Jordan  was  subdued  by  them  (Num.  xxxii.  39; 
Deut.  iii.  15).  So  great  was  their  power  that  the 
name  of  Machir  occasionally  supersedes  that  of  Ma- 
nassoh.— 2.  The  son  of  Ammiel,  a powerful  sheykh 
of  one  of  the  trans-Jonlanic  tribes,  but  whether  of 
Manasseh — the  tribe  of  his  namesake — or  of  Gad, 
must  remain  uncertain  till  we  know  where  I-o- 
debar,  to  which  place  he  belonged,  was  situated. 
His  name  occurs  but  twice,  but  the  part  which  he 
played  was  by  no  means  an  insignificant  one.  It 
was  his  fortune  to  render  essential  service  to  the 
cause  of  Saul  and  of  David  successively — in  each 
case  when  they  were  in  difficulty  (2  Sam.  ix.  4,  5, 
xvii.  27-29). 

Ma'chirites,  the.  The  descendants  of  Machir  the 
father  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  29). 

Mach  mas,  l Macc.  ix.  73.  [MicnMAsn.] 

Machnadeba'i,  one  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who  put 
away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra’s  command  ( Ezr.  x.  40). 

Mach’pelah,  the  spot  containing  the  wooded 
field,  in  the  end  of  which  was  the  cave  which  Abra- 
ham purchased  from  the  Bene-Heth,  and  which  be- 
came the  burial  place  of  Sarah,  Abraham  himself, 
Isaac,  Kebekah,  Leah,  and  Jacob.  Its  position  is — 
with  one  exception  uniformly — specified  as  “ facing 
Marare”  (Gen.  xxiii.  17,  19,xxv.  9,xlix.  30,  1. 13). 
What  the  meaning  of  this  ancient  name — not  met 
with  beyond  the  book  of  Genesis — may  be,  appeals 
quite  uncertain.  The  older  interpreters  explain  it  as 
meaning  **  double  ” — the  double  cave  or  the  double 
field — but  the  modern  lexicographers  interpret  it 
an  allotted  or  separated  place  ; or  again,  the  undu- 
lating spot.  Beyond  the  passages  already  cited,  the 
Bible  coutains  no  mention  either  of  the  name  Marh- 
pelah  or  of  the  sepulchre  of  the  Patriarchs.  But 
there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  ancient  sites  of  Palestine 
of  whose  genuineness  we  can  feel  more  assured  than 
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Maehpelah.  The  traditional  spot  at  Hebron  has 
everything  in  its  favour  as  far  as  position  goes ; 
while  the  wall  which  encloses  the  Haram,  or  sacred 
precinct  in  which  the  sepulchres  themselves  are  re- 
ported, and  probably  with  truth,  still  to  lie,  is  a 
monument  certainly  equal,  and  probably  superior 
in  age  to  anything  remaining  in  Palestine.  It  is  a 
quadrangular  building  of  about  200  feet  in  length 
by  115  feet  in  width,  its  dark  grey  walls  rising  50 
or  00  in  height,  without  window  or  opening  of  any 
description,  except  two  small  entrances  at  the  S.E, 
and  S.W.  corners.  It  stands  nearly  on  the  crest  of 
the  hill  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley 
on  the  slopes  and  bottom  of  which  the  town  is 
strewn.  The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  ascribes  its 
erection  to  David  ; but,  whatever  the  worth  of  this 
tradition,  it  may  well  be  of  the  age  of  Solomon. 
The  date  must  always  remain  a mystery,  but  there 
are  two  considerations  which  may  weigh  in  favour 
of  fixing  it  very  early.  1.  That  often  as  the  town 
of  Hebron  may  have  been  destroyed,  this,  being  a 
tomb,  would  always  be  spared.  2.  It  cannot  on 
architectural  grounds  be  later  than  Herod’s  time, 
while  on  the  other  hand  it  is  omitted  from  the 
catalogue  given  by  Josephus  of  the  places  which  he 
rebuilt  or  adorned.  Of  the  contents  of  this  enclo- 
sure we  have  only  the  most  meagre  and  confused 
accounts.  A great  part  of  the  area  is  occupied  by 
a building  which  is  now  a mosque,  and  was  pro- 
bably originally  a church,  but  of  its  date  or  style 
nothing  is  known.  The  sepulchres  of  Abraham  and 
Sarah,  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  Jacob  and  Leah,  are 
shown  on  the  floor  of  the  mosque,  covered  iu  the 
usual  Mohammedan  style  with  rich  carpets  ; but 
the  real  sepulchres  are,  ns  they  were  in  the  12th 
and  16th  centuries,  in  a cave  below  the  floor. 


Mao'ron,  the  surname  of  Ptolemeus,  or  Ptolonw. 
the  son  of  Dorymenes  ( 1 Macc.  iii.  38)  and  governor 
of  Cyprus  under  Ptolemy  Philometer  (2  31acc.  i. 
12): 

Mada'i,  which  occurs  in  Gen.  x.  2,  among  the 
list  of  the  sons  of  Japhet,  has  been  commonly  re- 
garded as  a personal  appellation;  and  most  com- 
mentators call  Madai  the  third  son  of  Japhet,  and 
the  progenitor  of  the  Medes.  But  it  is  extremely 
doubtful  whether,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer  of  Geo. 
x.,  the  torn  Madai  was  regarded  as  representing 
a person.  Probably  all  that  the  writer  intends  to 
assert  in  Gen.  x.  2 is,  that  the  Medes,  as  weil  is 
the  Gonierites,  Greeks,  Tibareni,  Moschi,  Ac.,  de- 
scended from  Japhet. 

Mad  iabtm.  The  sons  of  Madiabun,  according 
to  1 Esd.  were  among  the  Levites  who  superin- 
tended the  restoration  of  the  Temple  under  Zoro- 
babel. 

Ma'dian,  Jud.  ii.  26 ; Acts  viL  29.  [Midus.J 

Mad'wm.rmah,  one  of  the  towns  iu  the  south 
district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  31).  To  Eusebius  sod 
Jerome  it  appears  to  have  been  well  known.  It 
was  called  in  their  time  Menols,  and  was  not  Ur 
from  Gaza.  The  first  stage  southward  from  Gao 
is  now  el-Miny&y , which,  in  default  ot  a better,  is 
suggested  by  Kiepert,  as  the  modern  representative 
of  Menols,  and  therefore  of  Madmannah. 

Mad  men,  a place  in  Moab,  threatened  with  de- 
struction in  the  denunciations  of  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  2), 
but  not  elsewhere  named,  and  of  which  nothing  u 
yet  known.  , 

Madmenah,  one  of  the  Benjamite  villages _nortn 
of  Jerusalem,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
ened  away  by  the  approach  of  t>cnnncherib  along 
the  northern  road  (Is.  x.  31).  Like  others  of  1 
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plan*  mentioned  in  this  list,  Madmenah  is  not 
elsewhere  named. 

Madness.  In  Scripture  “ madness  ” is  recog- 
nised as  a derangement,  proceeding  eitlier  from  weak- 
ness and  misdirection  of  intellect,  or  from  ungovern- 
able violence  of  passion ; and  in  both  cases  it  is 
spoken  of,  sometimes  as  arising  from  the  will  and 
action  of  man  himself,  sometimes  as  indicted  ju- 
dicially by  the  hand  of  God.  In  one  passage  alone 
(John  x.  20)  is  madness  expressly  connected  with 
demoniacal  possession  by  the  Jews  in  their  cavil 
against  our  Lord ; in  none  is  it  referred  to  any 
physical  causes. 

M&'don,  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Canaan 
before  the  conquest,  probably  in  the  north.  Its 
king  joined  Jabin  and  his  confederates  in  their  at- 
tempt against  Joshua  at  the  waters  of  Merom,  and 
like  the  rest  was  killed  (Josh.  xi.  1,  xii.  19). 
Schwarz  on  very  slight  grounds  proposes  to  discover 
Madon  at  Kefr  Afenda,  a village  with  extensive 
ancient  remains,  at  the  western  end  of  the  Plain  of 
Buttauf,  4 or  5 miles  N.  of  Sepphoris. 

Mae’lua,  for  Miamix  (1  Esd.  ix.  26 ; comp. 
Ezr.  x.  25). 

Mag'biah.  A proper  name  in  Ezr.  ii.  30,  but 
whether  of  a man  or  of  a place  is  doubted  by  some ; 
it  is  probably  the  latter,  as  all  the  names  from  Ezr. 
ii.  20  to  34,  except  Elam  and  Harim,  are  names  of 
places.  From  the  position  of  Magbish  in  the  list  in 
Ezr.  ii.,  it  would  seem  to  be  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

Mag'dala.  The  name  Mngdala  does  not  really 
exist  in  the  Bible.  It  is  found  in  the  received  Greek 
lext  and  the  A.  V.  of  Matt.  xv.  39  only ; but  the 
chief  MSS.  and  versions  exhibit  the  name  as  * Maga- 
dan.’ Into  the  limits  of  Magadan  Christ  came  by 
boat,  over  the  lake  of  Genncsareth,  after  His  miracle 
«f  feeding  the  four  thousand  on  the  mountain  of 
the  eastern  side  (Matt.  xv.  39);  and  from  thence, 
after  a short  encounter  with  the  Pharisees  and 
Sodducees,  He  returned  in  the  same  boat  to  the 
opposite  shore.  In  the  present  text  of  the  parallel 
narrative  of  St.  Mark(viii.  10)  we  find  the  “pails 
of  Dalmanutha.”  Dalmanutha  was  probably  at  or 
near  Ain  el-Baridch,  about  a mile  below  el-Afejdcl, 
on  the  western  edge  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth. 
The  Magdala,  which  conferred  her  name  on  “ Mary 
the  Magdal-ene,”  one  of  the  numerous  Migdols, 
».  e.  towers,  which  stood  in  Palestine,  was  pro- 
bably the  place  of  that  name  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  as  near  Tiberias,  and  this 
again  is  as  probably  the  modern  el-Mejdel,  “ a mi- 
serable little  Muslim  village,”  rather  more  than  an 
hour,  or  about  three  miles,  above  Tabiriyeh,  lying 
on  the  water's  edge  at  the  south-east  comer  of  the 
plain  of  Gennesareth.  Jerome,  although  he  plays 
upon  the  name  Magdalene,  does  not  appear  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  place  in  question.  By  the  Jews 
the  word  megaddeta  is  used  to  denote  a person  who 
platted  or  twisted  hair,  a practice  theu  much  in  use 
Amongst  women  of  loose  character.  A certain  “ Mi- 
riam Magdala”  is  mentioned  by  the  Tnlmudists, 
who  is  probably  intended  for  St.  Mary.  Magdalum 
u mentioned  as  between  Tiberias  and  Capernaum, 
as  early  as  by  Willibald,  A.D.  722. 

Mag’diel.  One  of  the  “ dukes  ” of  Edom,  de- 
*c«aded  from  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  43 ; 1 Chr.  i.  54). 
fhe  name  does  not  yet  appear  to  have  been  met 
with,  as  borne  by  either  tribe  or  place. 

Ma'ged,  the  form  in  which  the  name  Makkd 
appears  in  the  A.  V.  ou  its  second  occurrence 
(1  Maoc.  v.  36). 
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Magi  (A.  V.  “ wise  men  ").  It  does  not  fall 
within  the  scope  of  this  article  to  enter  fully  into 
the  history  of  the  Magi  as  an  order,  and  of  the  rela- 
tion in  which  they  stood  to  the  religion  of  Zoroaster. 
What  has  to  be  said  will  be  best  arranged  under 
the  four  following  heads : — I.  The  position  occu- 
pied by  the  Magi  in  the  history  of  the  O.  T.— II. 
The  transition-stages  in  the  history  of  the  word  and 
of  the  order  between  the  close  of  the  0.  T.  and  the 
time  of  the  N.  T.,  so  far  as  they  affect  the  latter.— 
III.  The  Magi  as  they  appear  in  the  N.  T.— IV. 
The  later  traditions  which  have  gathered  round  the 
Magi  of  Matt,  ii.— I.  In  the  Hebrew  text  of  the 
O.  T.  the  word  occurs  but  twice,  and  then  only  in- 
cidentally. In  Jer.  xxxix.  3 and  13  we  meet, 
among  the  Chaldaean  officers  sent  by  Xebucliad- 
nezzar  to  Jerusalem,  one  with  the  name  or  title  of 
Rab-Mag.  This  word  is  inteipreted,  as  equivalent 
to  chief  of  the  Magi.  Historically  the  Magi  ore 
conspicuous  chiefly  ns  a Persian  religious  caste. 
Herodotus  connects  them  with  another  people  by 
reckoning  them  among  the  six  tribes  of  the  Medes 
(i.  101).  They  appear  in  his  history  of  Astyages 
as  interpreters  of  dreams  (i.  120),  the  name  having 
apparently  lost  its  ethuological  and  acquired  a caste 
significance.  But  in  Jeremiah  they  appear  at  a still 
earlier  period  among  the  retinue  of  the  Chalduean 
king.  The  very  word  Rab-Mag  (if  the  received 
etymology  of  Magi  be  correct)  presents  a hybrid 
formation.  The  first  syllable  is  unquestionably 
Shemitic,  the  last  is  all  but  unquestionably  Aryan. 
The  problem  thus  presented  admits  of  two  solu- 
tions:— (1)  If  we  believe  the  Chaldneans  to  have 
been  a Hamitic  people,  closely  connected  with  the 
Babylonians,  we  must  then  suppose  that  the  colossal 
schemes  of  greatness  which  showed  themselves  in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s  conquests  led  him  to  gather  round 
him  the  wise  men  and  religious  teachers  of  the 
nations  which  he  subdued,  and  that  thus  the  sacred 
tribe  of  the  Medes  rose  under  his  rule  to  favour  and 
power.  (2)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  with  Renan, 
we  look  on  the  Chaldaeans  as  themselves  belonging 
to  the  Aryan  family,  there  is  eveu  less  difficulty  in 
explaining  the  presence  among  the  one  people  of  the 
religious  teachers  of  the  other.  The  Magi  took 
their  places  among  “ the  astrologers  and  star-gazers 
and  monthly  prognosticators.”  It  is  with  such 
men  that  we  have  to  think  of  Daniel  and  hU»  fellow- 
exiles  as  associated.  They  are  described  as  “ ten 
times  wiser  than  all  the  magicians  and  astrologers  ” 
(Dan.  i.  20).  The  office  which  Daniel  accepted 
(Dan.  v.  11)  was  probably  identical  with  that  of 
the  Rab-Mag  who  first  came  before  us.  The  name 
of  the  Magi  does  not  meet  us  in  the  Biblical  ac- 
count of  the  Medo- Persian  kings.  If,  however,  we 
identity  the  Artaxerxes  who  stops  the  building  of 
the  Temple  (Ezr.  iv.  17-22)  with  the  Pseudo- 
Smerdis  of  Herodotus  and  the  Gomates  of  the  Be- 
histun  inscription,  we  may  see  here  also  another  point 
of  contact.  The  Magian  attempt  to  reassert  Median 
supremacy,  and  with  it  probably  a corrupted  Chal- 
daized  form  of  Magianism,  in  place  of  the  purer 
faith  in  Ormuzd  of  which  Cyrus  had  been  the  pro- 
pagator, would  naturally  be  accompanied  by  anta- 
gonism to  the  people  whom  the  Persians  had  pro- 
tected and  supported.  The  immediate  renewal  of 
the  suspended  work  on  the  triumph  of  Darius  ( Ezr. 
iv.  24,  v.  1,2,  vi.  7,  8)  falls  in,  it  need  hardly  be 
added,  with  this  hypothesis.  Under  Xerxes,  the 
Magi  occupy  a position  which  indicates  that  they 
had  recovered  from  their  temporary  depression. 
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No  great  change  is  traceable  in  their  position  dur- 
ing the  decline  of  the  Persian  monarchy.  As  an 
order  they  perpetuated  themselves  under  the  Par- 
thian kings.  The  name  rose  to  fresh  honour  under 
the  Sassanidae.— II.  In  the  mean  time  the  word  was 
acquiring  a new  and  wider  signification.  It  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  Greeks  as  connected  with  a fo- 
reign system  of  divination,  and  the  religion  of  a foe 
whom  they  had  conquered,  and  it  soon  became  a 
by-word  for  the  worst  form  of  imposture.  The 
rapid  growth  of  this  feeling  is  traceable  perhaps  in 
the  meanings  attached  to  the  word  by  the  two  great 
tragedians.  In  Aeschylus  ( Persae , 291)  it  retains 
its  old  significance  as  denoting  simply  a tribe.  In 
Sophocles  ( Ocd . Tyr.  387)  it  appears  among  the 
epithets  of  reproach  which  the  king  heaps  upon 
Teiresias.  It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  at  one 
time  the  good,  and  at  another  the  bad,  side  of  the 
word  is  uppermost.  Both  meanings  appear  in  the 
later  lexicographers.  The  word  thus  passed  into 
the  hands  of  the  I.XX.,  and  from  them  into  those  of 
the  writers  of  the  N.  T.,  oscillating  between  the 
two  meanings,  capable  of  being  used  in  either.  The 
relations  which  had  existed  between  the  Jews  and 
Persians  would  perhaps  tend  to  give  a prominence 
to  the  more  favourable  associations  in  their  use  of 
it.  In  Daniel  (i.  20,  ii.  2,  10,  27,  v.  11)  it  is 
used,  as  has  been  noticed,  for  the  priestly  diviners 
with  whom  the  prophet  was  associated.  There  were, 
however,  other  influences  at  work  tending  to  drag 
it  down.  The  swarms  of  impostors  that  were  to 
be  met  with  in  every  part  of  the  Roman  empire, 
known  as  “ Chaldaei,  “ Mathematici,”  and  the 
like,  bore  this  name  also.— III.  We  need  not  wonder 
accordingly  to  find  that  this  is  the  predominant 
meaning  of  the  word  as  it  appears  in  the  N.  T. 
The  noun  and  the  verb  derived  from  it  are  used  by 
St.  Luke  in  describing  the  impostor,  who  is  there- 
fore known  distinctively  as  Simon  Magus  (Acts  viii. 
9).  Another  of  the  same  class  (Bar-jesus)  is  de- 
scribed (Acts  xiii.  8)  as  having,  in  his  cognomen 
Elymas,  a title  which  was  equivalent  to  Magus.  In 
one  memorable  instance,  however,  the  word  retains 
(probably,  at  least)  its  better  meaning.  Iu  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  written  (according  to  the 
general  belief  of  early  Christian  writers)  for  the 
Hebrew  Christians  of  Palestine,  we  find  it,  not  as 
embodying  the  contempt  which  the  fiatids  of  im- 
jtostors  had  brought  upon  it  through  the  whole 
Roman  empire,  but  in  the  sense  which  it  had  had, 
of  old,  as  associated  with  a religion  which  they  re- 
spected, and  an  order  of  which  one  of  their  own 
prophets  had  been  the  head.  The  vagueness  of  the 
description  leaves  their  country  undefined,  and  im- 
plies that  probably  the  Evangelist  himself  had  no 
certain  information.  We  cannot  wonder  that  there 
should  have  been  very  varying  interpretations  given 
of  words  that  allowed  so  wide  a field  for  conjecture. 
Some  of  these  are,  for  various  reasons,  worth  noticing. 

( 1)  The  feeling  of  some  early  writers  that  the  coming 
of  the  wise  men  was  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy 
which  spoke  of  the  gifts  of  the  men  of  Sheba  and 
Seba  (Ps.  Ixxii.  10,  15;  comp.  Is.  lx.  6)  led  them 
to  fix  on  Arabia  ns  the  country  of  the  Magi.  (2) 
Others  have  conjectured  Mesopotamia  as  the  great 
seat  of  Chaldaenn  astrology,  or  Egypt  as  the  country 
in  which  magic  was  most  prevalent,  (3)  The  his- 
torical associations  of  the  word  led  others  again, 
with  greater  probability,  to  fix  on  Persia,  while 
Hyde  suggests  Par  thin.  It  is  perhaps  a legitimate 
inference  from  Matt.  ii.  that  in  these  Magi  we  may 
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recognise,  as  the  Church  has  done  from  a very  early 

?;riod,  the  first  Gentile  worshippers  of  the  Christ. 

be  narrative  supplies  us  with  an  outline  which  we 
may  legitimately  endeavour  to  fill  up,  as  far  as  our 
knowledge  enables  us,  with  inference  and  illustra- 
tion. Some  time  after  the  birth  of  Jesus  there  3p- 
j>eared  among  the  strangers  who  visited  Jerusalem 
these  men  from  the  far  East.  They  were  not  idol- 
aters. Their  form  of  worship  was  looked  upon  by 
the  Jews  with  greater  tolerance  and  sympathy  than 
that  of  any  other  Gentiles  (comp.  Wisd.  xiii.  6,  7). 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  country,  their  name 
indicates  that  they  would  be  watchers  of  the  stars, 
seeking  to  read  in  them  the  destinies  of  nations. 
They  say  that  they  have  seen  a star  in  which  they 
recognise  such  a prognostic.  They  are  sure  that  one 
is  born  King  of  the  Jews,  and  they  come  to  pay 
their  homage.  It  may  have  been  simply  that  the 
quarter  of  the  heavens  in  which  the  star  appeared 
indicated  the  direction  of  Judaea.  It  may  have  been 
that  some  form  of  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  that  a 
“ star  should  rise  out  of  Jacob”  (Num.  xxiv.  17) 
had  reached  them,  either  through  the  Jews  of  the 
Dispersion,  or  through  traditions  running  parallel 
with  the  0.  T.,  and  that  this  led  them  to  recognise 
its  fulfilment.  It  may  have  been,  lastly,  that  the 
traditional  predictions  ascribed  to  their  own  prophet 
Zoroaster,  led  them  to  expect  a succession  of  three 
deliverers,  two  working  as  prophets  to  reform  the 
world  and  raise  up  a kingdom ; the  third  (Zo- 
siosh),  the  greatest  of  the  three,  coming  to  be  the 
head  of  the  kingdom,  to  conquer  Ahriman  and  to 
raise  the  dead.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  they  ap- 
peared, occupying  the  position  of  Destur-Mobeds  in 
the  later  Zoroastrian  hierarchy,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  many  others  who  shared  the  same  feeling. 
They  came,  at  any  rate,  to  pay  their  homage  to  the 
king  whose  birth  was  thus  indicated  (comp.  Gen. 
xliii.  11;  Ps.  Ixxii.  15;  IK.  x.  2,  10;  2 Chr.  ix. 
24  ; Cant.  iii.  6,  iv.  14).  The  arrival  of  such  a com- 
pany, bound  on  so  strange  an  errand,  in  the  last  years 
of  the  tyrannous  and  distrustful  Herod,  could  hardly 
fail  to  attract  notice  and  excite  a people,  among 
whom  Messianic  expectations  had  already  begun  to 
show  themselves  (Luke  ii.  25,  38).  The  Sanhedrim 
was  convened,  and  the  question  where  the  Messiah 
was  to  be  born  was  formally  placed  before  them. 
The  answer  given,  based  upon  the  traditional  inter- 
pretation of  Mic.  v.  2,  that  Bethlehem  was  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  the  Christ,  determined  the  king's  plans. 
He  had  found  out  the  locality.  It  remained  to  de- 
termine tire  time:  with  what  was  probably  a real 
belief  in  astrology,  he  inquired  of  them  diligently, 
when  they  had  first  seen  the  star.  If  he  assumed 
that  that  was  contemporaneous  with  the  birth,  he 
could  not  be  far  wrong.  The  Magi  accordingly  are 
sent  on  to  Bethlehem,  as  if  they  were  but  the  fore- 
runners of  the  king’s  own  homage.  As  they  jour- 
neyed they  again  saw  the  star,  which  for  a time,  it 
would  seem,  they  had  lost  sight  of,  and  it  guided 
them  on  their  way.  The  pressure  of  the  crowds 
which  a fortnight,  or  four  months,  or  well-nigh 
two  years  before,  had  driven  Mary  and  Joseph  to 
the  rude  stable  of  the  caravanserai  of  Bethlehem, 
had  apparently  abated,  and  the  Mngi  entering  “ the 
house”  (Matt.  ii.  11)  fell  down  and  paid  the:r 
homage  and  offered  their  gifts.  Once  more  they 
receive  guidance  through  the  channel  which  their 
work  and  their  studies  had  made  familiar  to  them. 
From  first  to  last,  iu  Media,  in  Babylon,  in  Persia, 
the  Magi  had  been  famous  as  the  interpreters  of 
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dreams.  That  which  they  received  now  need  not 
have  involved  ft  disclosure  of  the  plans  of  Herod  to 
them.  It  was  enough  that  it  directed  them  to 
“ return  to  their  own  country  another  way.”  With 
this  their  history,  so  far  as  the  N.  T.  carries  us, 
comes  to  an  end.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  this 
part  of  the  Gospel  narrative  has  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  attacks  of  a hostile  criticism.  The 
omission  of  all  mention  of  the  Magi  in  a gospel 
which  enters  so  fully  into  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  infancy  of  Christ  as  that  of  St.  Luke,  and  the 
difficulty  of  harmonising  this  incident  with  those 
which  he  narrates,  have  been  urged  ns  at  least 
throwing  suspicion  on  what  St.  Matthew  alone  has 
recorded.  So  far  as  we  cannot  explain  it,  our  igno- 
rance of  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  circumstances  of  the 
composition  of  the  Gospels  is  a sufficient  answer.  It 
is,  however,  at  least  possible  that  St.  Luke,  knowing 
that  the  facts  related  by  St.  Matthew  were  already 
current  among  the  churches,  sought  rather  to  add 
what  was  not  yet  recorded.  Something  too  may 
have  been  due  to  the  leading  thoughts  of  the  two 
Gospels.— IV.  In  this  instance,  as  in  others,  what 
is  told  by  the  Gospel-writers  in  plain  simple  words, 
has  become  the  nucleus  for  a whole  cycle  of  le- 
gends. A Christian  mythology  has  overshadowed 
that  which  itself  had  nothing  in  common  with  it. 

(1)  The  Magi  are  no  longer  thought  of  as  simply 
“ wise  men,'*  members  of  a sacred  order.  The  pro- 
phecies of  Ps.  lxxii. ; Is.  xlix.  7,  23,  lx.  16,  must 
he  fulfilled  in  them,  and  they  become  princes. 

(2)  The  number  of  the  Wise  Men,  which  St.  Mat- 
thew leaves  altogether  undefined,  was  arbitrarily 
fixed.  They  were  three.  (3)  Symbolic  meanings 
were  found  for  each  of  the  three  gifts.  (4)  Later 
on,  io  a tradition  which,  though  appearing  in  a 
Western  writer,  is  traceable  probably  to  reports 
brought  back  by  pilgrims  from  Italy  or  the  East, 
the  names  are  added,  and  Gaspar,  Melchior,  and 
Balthazar,  take  their  place  among  the  objects  of 
Christian  reverence,  and  are  honoured  as  the  patron 
saints  of  travellers.  In  the  Eastern  Church,  where, 
it  would  seem,  there  was  less  desire  to  find  sym- 
bolic meanings  than  to  magnify  the  circumstances 
of  the  history,  the  traditions  assume  a different 
character.  The  Magi  arrive  at  Jerusalem  with  a 
retinue  of  1000  men,  having  left  behind  them,  on 
the  further  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  an  army  of  7000. 
Among  other  relics  supplied  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  market  which  the  devotion  of  Helena  had 
created,  the  bodies  of  the  Magi  are  discovered  some- 
where in  the  East,  are  brought  to  Constantinople, 
and  placed  in  the  great  church  which,  as  the  Mosque 
of  St.  Sophia,  still  bears  in  its  name  the  witness  of 
its  original  dedication  to  the  Divine  Wisdom.  The 
favour  with  which  the  people  of  Milan  received  the 
emperor’ s prefect  Eustorgius  called  for  some  special 
mark  of  favour,  and  on  his  consecration  as  bishop  of 
that  city,  he  obtained  for  it  the  privilege  of  being 
the  resting-place  of  the  precious  relics.  When 
Milan  fell  into  the  hands  of  Frederick  Barbarossa 
(a.d.  1162)  the  influence  of  the  archbishop  of  Co- 
logne prevailed  on  the  emperor  to  transfer  them  to 
that  city.  In  that  proud  cathedral  which  is  the 
glory  of  Teutonic  art  the  shrine  of  the  Three  Kings 
has  lbr  six  centuries  been  shown  as  the  greatest 
of  its  many  treasures. 

Magic,  Magicians.  The  magical  arts  spoken 
of  in  the  Bible  are  those  practised  by  the  Egyptians, 
the  Cannanites,  and  their  neighbours,  the  Hebrews, 
the  Chaldaeans,  and  probably  the  Greeks.  With 
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the  lowest  race  magic  is  the  chief  part  of  religion. 
The  Nigritians,  or  blacks  of  this  race,  show  this  in 
their  extreme  use  of  amulets  and  their  worship  of 
objects  which  have  no  other  value  iu  their  eyes  but 
as  having  a supposed  magical  character  through  the 
influence  of  supernatural  agents.  With  the  Turan- 
ians, or  corresponding  whites  of  the  same  great 
family, — we  use  the  word  white  for  a group  of 
nations  mainly  yellow,  in  contradistinction  to  black, 
— incantations  and  witchcraft  occupy  the  same  place, 
shamanism  characterizing  their  tribes  in  both  hemi- 
spheres. The  ancient  Egyptians  show  their  partly- 
Nigritian  origin  not  alone  in  their  physical  charac- 
teristics and  Language  but  iu  their  religion.  With 
the  Shemites  magic  takes  a lower  place.  Nowhere 
is  it  even  part  of  religioo  ; yet  it  is  looked  upon  as 
a powerful  engine,  and  generally  unlawful  or  lawful 
according  to  the  aid  invoked.  Among  many  of  the 
Shemite  peoples  there  linger  the  remnants  of  a pri- 
mitive fetishism.  Sacred  trees  and  stones  are  reve- 
renced from  an  old  superstition,  of  which  they  do 
not  always  know  the  meaning,  derived  from  the 
nations  whose  place  they  have  taken.  Thus  fetishism 
remains,  although  in  a kind  of  fossil  state.  The 
importance  of  astrology  with  the  Shemites  has 
tended  to  raise  the  character  of  their  magic,  which 
deals  lather  with  the  discovery  of  supposed  existing 
influences  than  with  the  production  of  new  influ- 
ences. The  only  direct  association  of  magic  with 
religion  is  where  the  priests,  as  the  educated  chiss, 
have  taken  the  functions  of  magicians ; but  this  is 
far  different  from  the  case  of  the  Nigritians,  where 
the  magicians  are  the  only  priests.  The  Iranians 
assign  to  magic  a still  less  important  position.  It 
can  scarcely  be  traced  in  the  relics  of  old-nature- 
worship,  which  they  with  greater  skill  than  the 
Egyptians  interwove  with  their  more  intellectual 
beliefs.  Mngic  always  maintained  some  hold  on 
men’s  minds;  but  the  stronger  intellects  despised 
it.  The  Hebrews  had  no  magic  of  their  own.  It 
was  so  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Law  that  it  could 
never  afterwards  have  had  any  recognised  existence, 
save  in  times  of  general  heresy  or  apostasy,  and  the 
same  was  doubtless  the  case  in  the  patriarchal  ages. 
The  magical  practices  which  obtained  among  the 
Hebrews  were  therefore  borrowed  from  the  nations 
around.  The  hold  they  gained  was  5uch  as  we 
should  have  expected  with  a Shemite  race,  making 
allowance  for  the  discredit  thrown  upon  them  by 
the  prohibitions  of  the  Law.  From  the  first  en- 
trance into  the  Land  of  Promise  until  the  destruc- 
tion of  Jerusalem  wc  have  constant  glimpses  of 
magic  practised  in  secret,  or  resorted  to,  not  alone 
by  the  common  but  also  by  the  great.  The  Talmud 
abounds  in  notices  of  contemporary  magic  among 
the  Jews,  showing  that  it  survived  idolatry  notwith- 
standing their  original  connexion,  and  was  supposed 
to  produce  real  effects.  The  Kur-dn  in  like  manner 
treats  charms  and  incantations  as  capable  of  pro- 
ducing evil  consequences  when  used  against  a man. 
It  is  a distinctive  characteristic  of  the  Bible  that 
from  first  to  last  it  warrants  no  such  trust  or  dread. 
In  examining  the  mentions  of  magic  in  the  Bible, 
we  must  keep  in  view  the  curious  inquiry  whether 
there  be  any  reality  in  the  art.  We  would  at  the 
outset  protest  against  the  idea,  once  very  prevalent, 
that  the  conviction  that  the  seen  and  unseen  worlds 
were  often  more  manifestly  in  contact  in  the  Bib- 
lical ages  than  now  necessitates  a belief  in  the 
reality  of  the  magic  spoken  of  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  theft  and  carrying  away  of  Laban’s  teraphim 
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by  Rachel,  seems  to  indicate  the  practice  of  magic 
in  Padan-aram  at  this  early  time.  It  appears  that 
Laban  attached  great  value  to  these  objects,  from 
what  he  said  as  to  the  theft  and  his  determined 
search  for  them  (Gen.  xxxi.  19,  30,  32-35).  The 
most  important  point  is  that  Laban  calls  them  his 
“gods’'  (ibid.  30,  32),  although  he  was  not  with- 
out belief  iu  the  true  God  (24,  49-53) ; for  this 
makes  it  almost  certain  that  we  have  here  not  an 
indication  of  the  worship  of  strange  gods,  but  the 
first  notice  of  a sujterstition  that  afterwards  ob- 
tained among  those  Israelites  who  added  corrupt 
practices  to  the  true  religion.  The  derivation  of 
the  name  tcraphim  is  extremely  obscure.  We 
should  prefer,  if  no  other  etymology  be  found,  to 
suppose  that  the  name  might  mean  “ dancers  ” 
or  “ causers  of  dancing,"  with  reference  either  to 
primitive  nature-worship  or  its  magical  rites  of 
the  character  of  shamanism,  rather  than  that  it 
signifies,  as  Gesenius  suggests,  “ givers  of  plea- 
saut  life.’’  There  seems,  however,  to  be  a cognate 
word;  unconnected  with  the  unused  root  just 
mentioned,  in  ancient  Egyptian,  whence  we  may 
obtain  a conjectural  derivation.  We  do  not  of  course 
trace  the  worship  of  teraphim  to  the  sojourn  in 
Egypt.  But  there  is  great  reason  for  supposing  a 
close  connexion  between  the  oldest  Language  and 
religion  of  Chaldaea,  and  the  ancient  Egyptian  lan- 
guage and  religion.  There  is  no  description  of 
these  images;  but  from  the  account  of  Michal’s 
stratagem  to  deceive  Saul’s  messengers,  it  is  evi- 
dent, if  only  one  image  be  there  meant,  as  is  very 
probable,  that  they  were  at  least  sometimes  of  the 
size  of  a man,  and  perhaps  in  the  head  and  shoulders, 
if  not  lower,  of  human  shape,  or  of  a similar  form 
(1  Sam.  xix.  13-16).  The  worship  or  use  of  tera- 
phim after  the  occupation  of  the  Promised  Land 
cannot  be  doubted  to  have  been  one  of  the  corrupt 
practices  of  those  Hebrews  who  leant  to  idolatry, 
but  did  not  abandon  their  belief  iu  the  God  of 
Israel.  The  account  of  Micah's  images  in  the  Book 
of  Judges,  compared  with  a passage  in  Hosea  (iii. 
4,  5),  shows  our  conclusion  to  be  correct.  We  pass 
to  the  magical  use  of  teraphim.  By  the  Israelites 
they  were  consulted  for  oracular  answers.  This  was 
apparently  done  by  the  Danites  who  asked  Micah's 
Levite  to  inquire  as  to  the  success  of  their  spying 
expedition  (Judg.  xviii.  5,  6).  In  -later  times  this 
is  distinctly  stated  of  the  Israelites  where  Zechariah 
says,  “ For  tire  tcraphim  have  spoken  vanity,  and 
the  diviners  hare  seen  a lie,  and  have  told  false 
dreams"  (x.  2).  It  cannot  be  supposed  that,  as 
this  first  positive  mention  of  the  use  of  teraphim 
for  divination  by  the  Israelites  is  after  the  return 
from  Babylon,  and  as  that  use  obtained  with  the 
Babylonians  in  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  there- 
fore the  Israelites  borrowed  it  from  their  con- 
querors ; for  these  objects  are  mentioned  in  earlier 
places  in  such  a manner  that  their  connexion  with 
divination  must  be  intended,  if  we  bear  in  mind 
that  this  connexion  is  undoubted  in  a subsequent 
period  (comp.  1 Sam.  xv.  22,  23 ; 2 K.  xxiii.  24). 
The  only  account  of  the  act  of  divining  by  tera- 
phim is  in  a remarkable  passage  of  Ezekiel  relating 
to  Nebuchadnezzar’s  advance  against  Jerusalem. 
“Also  thou  sou  of  man,  appoint  thee  two  ways, 
that  the  sword  of  the  king  of  Babylon  may  come : 
both  twain  [two  swords]  shall  come  forth  out  of 
one  land:  and  choose  thou  a place,  choose  [it]  at 
the  head  of  the  way  to  the  city.  Appoint  a way, 
that  the  sword  may  come  to  Kabbath  of  the  Am- 
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momtes,  and  to  Judah  in  Jerusalem  the  defence!. 
For  the  king  of  Babylon  stood  at  the  parting  of  the 
way,  at  the  head  of  the  two  ways,  to  use  divina- 
tion: he  shuffled  arrows,  he  consulted  with  teia- 
phim,  he  looked  in  the  liver.  At  his  right  hand 
was  the  diviuation  for  Jerusalem”  (xxi.  19-22;. 
The  mention  together  of  consulting  teraphim  and 
looking  into  the  liver,  may  not  indicate  tliat  the 
victim  was  offered  to  teraphim  and  its  liver  theu 
looked  into,  but  may  mean  two  separate  acts  of 
diviuiug.  Before  speaking  of  the  notices  of  the 
Egyptian  magicians  in  Genesis  and  Exodus,  there 
is  one  passage  that  may  be  examined  out  of  the 
regular  order.  Joseph,  when  his  brethren  left  after 
Cheir  second  visit  to  buy  corn,  ordered  his  steward 
to  hide  his  silver  cup  in  Benjamin’s  sack,  und  after- 
wards sent  him  after  them,  ordering  him  to  claim 
it,  thus:  “ [Is]  not  this  [it]  in  which  my  loid 
drinketh,  and  whereby  indeed  he  diviueth?”  (Gen. 
xliv.  5).  Two  uses  of  cups  or  the  like  for  magical 
purposes  have  obtained  in  the  East  from  ancient 
times.  Iu  one  use  either  the  cup  itself  bears  en- 
graved inscriptions,  supposed  to  have  a magical 
influence,  or  it  is  plain  and  such  inscriptions  are 
written  on  its  inner  surface  in  ink.  In  both  cases 
water  poured  into  the  cup  is  drunk  by  those  wish- 
ing to  derive  benefit,  as,  for  instance,  the  cure  of 
diseases,  from  the  inscriptions,  which,  if  written, 
are  dissolved.  This  use,  iu  both  its  forms,  obtains 
among  the  Arabs  in  the  present  day.  In  the  other 
use  the  cup  or  bowl  was  of  very  secondary  import- 
ance. It  was  merely  the  receptacle  for  water,  in 
which,  after  the  performance  of  magical  rite,  a 
boy  looked  to  sec  what  the  magician  desired.  This 
is  precisely  the  same  ns  the  practice  of  the  modem 
Egyptian  magicians,  where  the  difference  that  ink  i» 
employed  and  is  poured  into  the  palm  of  the  boy’s 
hand  is  merely  accidental.  As  this  latter  use  ouly 
is  of  the  nature  of  divination,  it  is  probable  that  to 
it  Joseph  referred.  The  magicians  of  Egypt  are 
spoken  of  ns  a class  in  the  histories  of  Joseph  and 
Moses.  When  Pharaoh’s  officers  were  troubled  by 
their  dreams,  being  in  prison  they  were  at  a los» 
for  an  interpreter.  Before  Joseph  explained  the 
dreams  he  disclaimed  the  power  of  interpreting  save 
by  the  Divine  aid,  saying  “ [Do]  not  interpretations 
[belong]  to  God?  tell  me  [them],  I pray  you  ’ 
(Gen.  xl.  8).  In  like  manner  when  Pharaoh  tad 
his  two  dreams  we  find  tliat  he  had  recourse  to 
those  who  professed  to  interpret  dreams.  Joseph, 
being  sent  for  on  the  report  of  the  chief  of  the  cup- 
bearers, was  told  by  Pharaoh  tliat  he  had  heard 
that  he  could  interpret  a dream.  From  the  expi- 
ations of  the  Egyptians  and  Joseph’s  disavowals, 
we  see  that  the  interpretation  of  dreams  was  a 
branch  of  the  knowledge  to  which  the  ancient  Egyjd- 
inn  magicians  pretended.  We  again  hear  of  the 
magicians  of  Egypt  in  the  narrative  of  the  events 
before  the  Exodus.  They  were  summoned  by  Pta- 
raoh  to  oppose  Moses.  The  account  of  wbat  they 
effected  requires  to  be  carefully  examined,  from  its 
bearing  on  the  question  whether  magic  be  an  im- 
posture. We  read:  “And  the  Lord  spake  unto 
Moses  and  unto  Aaron,  saying.  When  Pharaoh  shall 
speak  unto  you,  saying,  Show  a miracle  for  you : 
then  thou  shall  say  unto  Aaron,  Take  thy  rod,  and 
cast  [it]  before  Pharaoh,  [and]  it  shall  become  a 
serpent."  It  is  then  related  that  Aaron  did  thus, 
and  afterwards : “ Then  Pharaoh  also  called  the 
wise  men  and  the  enchanters : now  they,  the  sorites 
of  Egypt,  did  so  by  their  secret  ai  ts : for  they  cast 
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down  every  man  his  rod,  and  they  became  serpents, 
but  Aaron’s  rod  swallowed  up  their  mis  ” (Ex.  vii. 
8-12).  The  rods  were  probably  long  staves  like 
those  represented  on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  not 
much  less  than  the  height  of  a man.  If  the  word 
used  mean  here  a serpent,  the  Egyptian  magicians 
may  have  feigned  a change:  if  it  signify  a crocodile 
they  could  scarcely  have  done  so.  The  names  by 
which  the  magicians  are  designated  are  to  be  noted. 
That  which  we  render  “ scribes  ” seems  here  to  have 
a general  signification,  including  wise  men  and  en- 
chanters. The  last  term  is  more  definite  in  its 
meaning,  denoting  users  of  incantations.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  first  plague,  the  turning  the  rivers 
and  waters  of  Egypt  into  blood,  the  opposition  of 
the  magicians  again  occurs.  “ And  the  scribes 
of  Egypt  did  so  by  their  secret  aits”  (vii.  22). 
When  the  second  plague,  that  of  frogs,  was  sent, 
the  magicians  again  made  the  same  opposition 
(viii.  7).  Once  more  they  appear  in  the  history. 
The  plague  of  lice  came,  and  we  read  that  when 
Aaron  had  worked  the  wonder  the  magicians  opposed 
him : “ And  the  scribes  did  so  by  their  secret  arts 
to  bring  forth  the  lice,  but  they  could  not:  so  there 
were  lice  upon  mau  and  upon  beast.  And  the 
scribes  said  unto  Pharaoh,  This  [is]  the  finger  of 
God:  but  Pharaoh *8  heart  was  hardened,  and  he 
hearkened  not  unto  them,  as  the  Lord  had  said  ” 
(viii.  IS,  19,  Heb.  14,  15).  After  this  we  hear 
no  more  of  the  magicians.  All  we  can  gather  from 
the  narrative  is  that  the  appearances  produced  by 
them  were  sufficient  to  deceive  Pharaoh  on  three 
occasions.  We  turn  to  the  Egyptian  illustrations 
of  this  part  of  the  subject.  Magic,  as  we  have 
before  remarked,  was  inherent  in  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian religion.  The  Ritual  is  a system  of  inemta* 
tions  and  directions  for  making  amulets,  with  the 
object  of  securing  the  future  happiness  of  the  dis- 
embodied soul.  However  obscure  the  belief  of  the 
Egyptians  as  to  the  actual  character  of  -the  state 
of  the  soul  after  death  may  be  to  us,  it  cannot  be 
doubted  that  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  magical 
amulets  and  incantations  treated  of  in  the  Ritual 
was  held  to  be  necessary  for  future  happiness, 
although  it  was  not  believed  that  they  alone  could 
ensure  it,  since  to  have  done  good  works,  or,  more 
strictly,  not  to  have  committed  certain  sins,  was  an 
essential  condition  of  the  acquittal  of  the  soul  in 
the  great  trial  in  Hades.  Besides  the  Ritual  the 
ancient  Egyptians  had  books  of  a purely  magical 
cbaracter.  The  main  source  of  their  belief  in  the 
efficacy  of  magic  appears  to  have  been  the  idea  that 
the  souls  of  the  dead,  whether  justified  or  con- 
demned, had  the  power  of  revisiting  the  earth  and 
various  forms.  Bearing  in  mind  the  Nigrit- 
ian  nature  of  Egyptian  magic,  we  may  look  for  the 
•ource  of  these  ideas  in  primitive  Africa.  Like  all 
nations  who  have  practised  magic  generally,  the 
Egyptians  separated  it  into  a lawful  kind  and  an 
unlawful.  A belief  in  unlucky  and  lucky  days,  in 
jettons  to  be  avoided  or  done  on  certain  days,  and 
>u  t'ne  fortune  attending  birth  on  certain  days,  was 
Wremely  strong.  Astrology  was  also  held  in  high 
onour.  The  belief  in  omens  probably  did  not  take 
»n  important  place  in  Egyptian  magic,  if  we  may 
Judge  from  the  absence  of  direct  mention  of  them, 
ne  superstition  as  to  " the  evil  eye  ” appears  to 
,a'e  been  known,  but  there  is  nothing  else  that  we 
01,1  c^a3s  with  phenomena  of  the  nature  of  animal 
Magnetism.  Two  classes  of  learned  men  had  the 
of  the  magical  books : one  of  these,  the  name 
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of  which  has  not  been  read  phonetically,  would 
seem  to  correspond  to  the  “ scribes,”  as  we  render 
the  word,  spoken  of  in  the  history  of  Joseph; 
whereas  the  other  has  the  general  sense  of  “ wise 
men,”  like  the  other  class  there  mentioned.  The 
Law  contains  very  distinct  prohibitions  of  all  ma- 
gical aits.  Besides  several  passages  condemning 
them,  in  one  place  there  is  a specification  which  is 
so  full  that  it  seems  evident  that  its  object  is  to 
include  every  kind  of  magical  art  The  Israelites 
are  commanded  in  the  place  referred  to  not  to  learn 
the  abominations  of  the  peoples  of  the  Promised 
Land.  Then  follows  this  prohibition:  “There  shall 
not  be  found  with  thee  one  who  offfereth  his  son  or  his 
daughter  by  fire,  a practiser  of  divinations  ( [koabn 
kesamtm),  a worker  of  hidden  aits  (me’uncn),  an 
augurer  {mcnachesh),  an  enchanter  ( tnetdsshiph ), 
or  a fabricator  of  charms  (chober  chdbcr),  or  an  in- 
quirer by  a familiar  spirit  {shoel  6b),  or  a wizaid 
( yiddc'dni ),  or  a consulter  of  the  dead  {do risk  el- 
hammethim)."  It  is  added  that  these  are  abomina- 
tions, and  that  on  account  of  their  practice  the 
nations  of  Canaan  were  to  be  driven  out  (Deut. 
xviii.  9-14,  esp.  10,  11).  It  is  remarkable  that 
the  offering  of  children  should  be  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  magical  arts.  The  terms  which  follow 
appear  to  refer  properly  to  eight  different  kinds  of 
magic,  but  some  of  them  are  elsewhere  used  in  a 
general  sense.  1.  K6iem  hesamim  is  literally  “a 
diviner  of  divinations.”  2.  Me'ontn  conveys  the 
idea  of  u one  who  acts  covertly,”  and  so  “ a worker 
of  hidden  arts.”  3.  Mcnachesh,  which  we  render 
“ an  augurer,”  is  from  ndchash,  which  is  literally 
“ he  or  it  hissed  or  whispered,”  and  in  Piel  is 
applied  to  the  practice  of  enchantments,  but  also  to 
divining  generally.  4.  Mccxtssheph  signifies  **  an 
enchanter :”  the  original  meaning  of  the  verb  was 
probably  “ be  prayed,”  and  the  strict  sense  of  this 
word  “ one  who  uses  incantations.”  5.  Chober 
chdber  seems  to  mean  “ a fabricator  of  material 
charms  or  amulets.”  6.  Shdel  6b  is  “ an  inquirer 
by  a familiar  spirit.”  The  second  term  signifies  a 
bottle,  a familiar  spirit  consulted  by  a soothsayer, 
and  a soothsayer  having  a familiar  spirit.  7.  Yul- 
de’oni , which  we  render  “a  wizard,”  is  properly 
“a  wise  man,”  but  is  always  applied  to  wizards 
and  false  prophets.  8.  The  last  term,  doresh  el - 
hammethim,  is  very  explicit,  meaning  “a  consulter 
of  the  dead:”  necromancer  is  an  exact  translation 
if  the  original  signification  of  the  latter  is  retained, 
instead  of  the  more  general  one  it  now  usually 
bears.  The  history  of  Balaam  shows  the  belief  of 
some  ancient  nations  in  the  powers  of  soothsayers. 
When  the  Israelites  had  begun  to  conquer  the  Land 
of  Promise,  Bulak  the  king  of  Moab  and  the  elders 
of  Midian,  resorting  to  Pharaoh’s  expedient,  scut 
by  messengers  with  “ the  rewards  of  divination  in 
their  hands”  (Num.  xxii.  7)  for  Balaam  the  diviner 
(Josh.  xiii.  22),  whose  fame  was  known  to  them 
though  he  dwelt  in  Aram.  Balak’s  message  shows 
what  he  believed  Balaam’s  powers  to  be  (Nura. 
xxii.  5,  6).  We  are  told,  however,  that  Balaam, 
warned  of  God,  first  said  that  he  could  not  speak 
of  himself,  and  then  by  inspiration  blessed  those 
whom  he  had  been  sent  for  to  curse.  He  appears 
to  have  received  inspiration  in  a vision  or  a trance. 
From  xxiv.  1 it  would  seem  that  it  was  his  wont 
to  use  enchantments,  and  that  when  on  other  occa- 
sions he  went  away  after  the  sacrifices  had  been 
offered,  he  hoped  that  he  could  prevail  to  obtain 
the  wish  of  those  who  had  sent  for  him,  but  was 
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constantly  defeated.  The  building  new  altars  of 
the  mystic  number  of  seven,  and  the  offering  of 
seven  oxen  and  seven  rams,  seem  to  show  that 
Balaam  had  some  such  idea.  The  account  of  Saul's 
consulting  the  witch  of  Kndor  is  the  foremost  place 
in  Scripture  of  those  which  refer  to  magic.  The 
supernatural  terror  with  which  it  is  full  cannot 
however  be  proved  to  be  due  to  this  art,  for  it  has 
always  been  held  by  sober  critics  that  the  appealing 
of  Samuel  was  permitted  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
claring the  doom  of  Saul,  and  not  that  it  was  caused 
by  the  incantations  of  a sorceress.  As,  however, 
the  narrative  is  allowed  to  be  very  difficult,  we  may 
look  for  a moment  nt  the  evidence  of  its  authen- 
ticity. The  details  are  strictly  iu  accordance  with 
the  age:  there  is  a simplicity  in  the  manners  de- 
scribed that  is  foreign  to  a later  time.  The  cir- 
cumstances are  agreeable  with  the  rest  of  the  history, 
aud  especially  with  all  we  know  of  Saul’s  character. 
Here,  as  ever,  he  is  seen  resolved  to  gain  his  ends 
without  caring  what  wrong  he  does:  he  wishes  to 
consult  a prophet,  and  asks  a witch  to  call  up  his 
shade.  Most  of  all  the  vigour  of  the  narrative, 
showing  us  the  scene  in  a few  words,  proves  its 
antiquity  and  genuineness.  We  can  see  no  reason 
whatever  for  supposing  that  it  is  an  interpolation. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  this  strange  history 
we  have  no  warrant  for  attributing  supernatural 
power  to  magicians.  Viewed  reasonably,  it  refers 
to  the  question  of  apparitions  of  the  dead  as  to 
which  other  places  in  the  Bible  leave  no  doubt. 
The  connexion  with  magic  seems  purely  accidental. 
The  witch  is  no  more  than  a bystander  after  the 
first:  she  sees  Samuel,  and  that  is  all.  The  appa- 
rition may  have  been  a terrible  fulfilment  of  Saul’s 
desire,  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the  measures  he 
used  were  of  any  power.  We  have  examined  the 
narrative  very  carefully,  from  its  detail  and  its  je- 
markable  character:  the  result  leaves  the  main 
question  unanswered.  In  the  later  days  of  the  two 
kingdoms  magical  practices  of  many  kinds  prevailed 
among  the  Hebrews,  as  we  especially  learn  from  the 
condemnation  of  them  by  the  prophets.  Every 
form  of  idolatry  which  the  people  had  adopted  in 
succession  doubtless  brought  with  it  its  magic, 
which  seems  always  to  have  remained  with  a strange 
tenacity  that  probably  made  it  outlive  the  false 
worship  with  which  it  was  connected.  In  the  his- 
torical books  of  Scripture  there  is  little  notice  of 
magic,  excepting  that  wherever  the  false  prophets 
are  mentioned  we  have  no  doubt  an  indication  of 
the  prevalence  of  magical  practices.  But  iu  the 
prophets  we  find  several  notices  of  the  magic  of 
the  Hebrews  in  their  times,  and  some  of  the  magic 
of  foreign  nations.  Isaiah  says  that  the  people  had 
become  “ workers  of  hidden  arts  like  the  Philistines,” 
and  apparently  alludes  in  the  same  place  to  the 
practice  of  magic  by  the  Bene-Kedem  (ii.  6).  In 
another  place  the  prophet  reproves  the  people  for 
seeking  “unto  them  that  have  familiar  spirits,  and 
unto  the  wizards  that  chirp,  aud  that  mutter” 
(viii.  19).  The  practices  of  one  class  of  magicians 
are  still  more  distinctly  described  (xxix.  3,  4). 
Isaiah  alludes  to  the  magic  of  the  Egyptians  when 
he  says  that  in  their  calamity  “ they  shall  seek  to 
the  idols,  and  to  the  charmers,  and  to  them  that 
have  familiar  spirits,  and  to  the  wizards”  (xix.  3). 
In  xlvii.  12,  13  the  magic  of  Babylon  is  cha- 
racterized by  the  prominence  given  to  astrology,  no 
magicians  being  mentioned  excepting  practises  of 
this  art ; unlike  the  case  of  the  Egyptians,  with 


whom  astrology  seems  always  to  have  held  a lower 
place  than  with  the  Chaldaean  nation.  In  both  in- 
stances the  folly  of  those  who  seek  the  aid  of  magic 
is  shown.  Micah,  declaring  the  judgments  coming 
for  the  crimes  of  his  time,  speaks  of  the  providence 
of  divination  among  prophets  who  most  probably 
were  such  pretended  prophets  as  the  opponents  of 
Jeremiah,  not  avowed  prophets  of  idols,  as  Ahab’s 
seem  to  have  been  (iii.  6,  7,  11).  These  prophets 
seem  to  have  practised  unlawful  arts,  and  yet  to 
have  expected  revelations.  Jeremiah  was  constantly 
opposed  by  false  prophets,  who  pretended  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  sayiug  that  they  had 
dreamt,  when  they  told  false  visions,  and  who  pisc- 
tised  various  magical  arts  (xiv.  14,  xxiii.  25,  ad  fin., 
xxvii.  9,  10 — where  the  several  designations  applied 
to  those  who  counselled  the  people  not  to  serve  the 
king  of  Babylon  may  be  used  in  contempt  of  the 
false  prophets — xxix.  8,  9).  Ezekiel,  as  we  sliouM 
have  expected,  affords  some  remarkable  details  of 
the  magic  of  his  time,  in  the  clear  and  forcible  de- 
scriptions of  his  visions.  From  him  we  learn  that 
fetishism  was  among  the  idolatries  which  the  He- 
brews, in  the  latest  days  of  the  kingdom  of  Jiuiah, 
had  adopted  from  their  neighbours,  like  the  Homans 
in  the  age  of  general  corruption  that  caused  the 
decline  of  their  empire  (viii.  7-12).  This  idolatry 
was  probably  borrowed  from  Egypt,  for  the  dtsciip- 
tion  perfectly  answeis  to  that  of  the  dark  sanc- 
tuaries of  Egyptian  temples,  with  the  sacred  animals 
pourtrayed  upon  their  walls,  and  does  not  areord 
with  tire  character  of  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  where 
creeping  things  are  not  represented  as  objects  of 
worship.  With  this  low  form  of  idolatry  an  equally 
low  kind  of  magic  obtained,  practised  by  prophetes-es 
who  for  small  rewards  made  amulets  by  which  the 
people  were  deceived  (xiii.  17  ad  fin.).  The  passage 
must  be  allowed  to  be  very  difficult,  but  it  ran 
scarcely  be  doubted  that  amulets  are  referred  to 
which  were  made  and  sold  by  these  women,  and 
perhaps  also  worn  by  them.  If  so,  we  have  a 
practice  analogous  to  tliat  of  the  modern  Egyptian-, 
who  hang  amulets  of  the  kind  called  hegdb  upon 
the  right  side,  and  of  the  Nubians,  who  hang  them 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  arm.  The  notice  of  Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s divination  by  arrows,  where*  it  is 
said  “ he  shuffled  arrows  ” (xxi.  21),  must  refer  to 
a practice  the  same  as  or  similar  to  the  kiud  of  divin- 
ation by  arrows  called  El-Meysar,  in  use  among 
the  pagan  Arabs,  and  forbidden  in  the  Kur-iin.  The 
references  to  magic  in  the  book  of  Daniel  relate 
wholly  to  that  of  Babylon,  and  not  so  much  to  the 
art  as  to  those  who  used  it.  Daniel,  when  taken 
captive,  was  iustructed  in  the  learning  of  the  t m»- 
dacans  and  placed  nmong  the  wise  men  of  Babylon 
(ii.  18),  by  whom  we  are  to  understand  the  Jiagb 
for  the  term  is  used  as  including  magician?,  soi- 
cerers,  enchanters,  astrologers,  and  ChalJaeans,  the 
last  being  apparently  the  most  important  da-"*  vii. 
2,  4,  5,  10,  12,  14,  18,  24,  27 ; comp.  i.  20;.  As 
in  other  cases  the  true  prophet  was  put  to  tne 
test  with  the  magicians,  and  he  succeeded  where 
they  utterly  failed.  After  the  Captivity  it  » 
probable  that  the  Jews  gradually  abandoned  the 
practice  of  magic.  Zechariah  speaks  indeed  of  w* 
deceit  of  teraphim  and  diviners  (x.  2),  and  *'M*‘ 
tells  a time  when  the  very  names  of  idols  shoul : 
forgotten  and  false  prophets  have  virtually  LYa 
(xiii.  1-4),  yet  iu  neither  case  does  it  seem  ent-un 
that  he  is  alluding  to  the  usages  of  his  own  < 'D 
In  the  Apocrypha  we  find  indications  that  in 
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later  centuries  preceding  the  Christian  era  magic 
was  no  longer  practised  by  the  educated  Jews.  In 
the  Wisdom  of  Solomon  the  writer,  speaking  of  the 
Egyptian  magicians,  treats  their  ail  as  an  impos- 
ture (xvii.  7).  The  book  of  Tobit  is  an  exceptional 
case.  If  we  hold  that  it  was  written  in  Persia  or 
a neighbouring  country,  and,  with  Ewald,  date  its 
eonqmsition  not  long  after  the  fall  of  the  Persian 
empire,  it  is  obvious  that  it  relates  to  a different 
state  of  society  to  that  of  the  Jews  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine.  If,  however,  it  was  written  in  Palestine 
about  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  as  others  suppose, 
we  must  still  recollect  that  it  refers  rather  to  the 
superstitions  of  the  common  people  than  to  those  of 
the  learned.  In  the  N.  T.  we  read  very  little  of 
magic.  Our  Lord  is  not  said  to  have  been  opposed 
by  magicians,  and  the  Apostles  and  other  eaily 
teachers  of  the  Gospel  seem  to  have  rarely  encoun- 
tered them.  Philip  the  deacon,  when  he  preached 
at  Samaria,  found  there  Simon  a famous  magician, 
commonly  known  ns  Simon  Magus,  who  had  had 
great  power  over  the  people ; but  he  is  not  said  to 
have  teen  able  to  work  wonders,  nor,  had  it  been 
so,  is  it  likely  that  he  would  have  soon  been  admitted 
into  the  Church  (viii.  9-24).  When  St.  Barnabas 
and  St.  Paul  were  at  Paphos,  as  they  preached  to 
the  proconsul  Sergius  Paulus,  Elymas,  a Jewish 
sorcerer  and  false  prophet  withstood  them,  and  was 
struck  blind  for  a time  at  the  word  of  St.  Paul 
(xiii.  6-12).  At  Ephesus,  certain  Jewish  exorcists 
signally  failing,  both  Jews  and  Greeks  were  afraid, 
and  abandoned  their  practice  of  magical  arts.  We 
hare  besides  the  remarkable  case  of  the  “damsel 
having  a spirit  of  divination  which  brought  her 
masters  much  gain  by  foretelling,’'  from  whom  St. 
Paul  cast  out  the  spirit  of  divination  (xvi.  16-18). 
This  is  a matter  belonging  to  another  subject  than 
that  of  magic.  Our  examination  of  the  various 
notices  of  magic  in  the  Bible  gives  us  this  general 
result : — They  do  not,  as  far  as  we  can  undeistand, 
once  state  positively  that  any  but  illusive  results 
were  produced  by  magical  rites.  They  therefore 
afford  no  evidence  that  man  can  gain  supernatural 
powers  to  use  at  his  will.  This  consequence  goes 
some  way  towards  showing  that  we  may  conclude 
that  there  is  no  such  tiling  as  real  magic ; for 
although  it  is  dangerous  to  reason  on  negative  evi- 
dence, yet  in  a case  of  this  kind  it  is  especially 
strong. 

Magid'do,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  Me- 
Giddo.  It  occurs  only  in  1 Esd.  i.  29. 

Magog.  The  name  Magog  is  applied  in  Scrip- 
ture both  to  a person  and  to  a land  or  people.  In 
Gen.  x.  2 Magog  appears  as  the  second  son  of  Ja- 
pheth  in  connexion  with  Gomer  (the  Cimmerians) 
and  Madai  (the  Medes)  : in  Ez.  xxxviii.  2,  xxxix.  1, 
6,  it  appears  as  a country  or  people  of  which  Gog 
was  the  prince,  in  conjunction  with  Meahech  (the 
Moschici),  Tubal  (the  Tibareni),  and  Rosh  (the 
RoxoLuii).  In  the  latter  of  these  senses  there  is 
evidently  implied  an  etymological  connexion  between 
Gog  and  Ma-gog,  the  Ma  being  regarded  by 
Ezekiel  as  a prefix  significant  of  a country.  Ju 
this  case  Gog  contains  the  original  element  of  the 
name,  which  may  possibly  have  its  origin  in  some 
Persian  root.  The  notices  of  Magog  would  lead  us 
to  fix  a northern  locality : not  only  did  all  the 
tribes  mentioned  in  connexion  with  it  belong  to 
that  quarter,  but  it  is  expressly  stated  by  Ezekiel 
that  he  was  to  come  up  from  “ the  sides  of  the 
north  ” 'xxxix.  2),  from  a country  adjacent  to  that 
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of  Togarmah  or  Armenia  (xxxviii.  6),  and  not  far 
from  “the  isles”  or  maritime  regions  of  Europe 
(xxxix.  6).  The  people  of  Magog  further  appear 
as  having  a force  of  cavalry  (xxxviii.  15),  and  as 
armed  with  the  bow  (xxxix.  3).  From  the  above 
data,  combined  with  the  consideration  of  the  time 
nt  which  Ezekiel  lived,  the  conclusion  has  been 
drawn  that  Magog  represents  the  Important  race  of 
the  Scythians.  In  identifying  Magog  with  the 
Scythians,  however,  we  must  not  be  understood  as 
using  the  latter  term  in  a strictly  ethnographical 
sense,  but  as  a general  expression  for  the  tribes 
living  north  of  the  Caucasus.  We  regard  Magog 
as  essentially  a geographical  term,  just  as  it  was 
applied  by  the  Syrians  of  the  middle  ages  to  Asiatic 
Tartary,  and  by  the  Arabians  to  the  district  be- 
tween the  Caspian  and  Euxine  seas.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  district  in  the  time  of  Ezekiel  were  un- 
doubtedly the  people  generally  known  by  the 
classical  name  of  Scythians.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  7th  century  B.C.  they  had  become  well  known 
as  a formidable  power  through  the  whole  of  western 
Asin.  As  far  as  the  Biblical  notices  nre  concerned, 
it  is  sufficient  to  state  that  the  Scythians  of  Ezekiel's 
age — the  Scythians  of  Herodotus — were  in  all  prob- 
ability a Japhetic  race. 

Ma 'gor-mis 1 sabib,  literally,  “ terror  on  every 
side  : ” the  name  given  by  Jeremiah  to  Pashur  the 
priest,  when  he  smote  him  and  put  him  in  the 
stocks  for  prophesying  against  the  idolatry  of  Jeru- 
salem (Jer.  xx.  3). 

Magpiash,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  20). 
The  same  as  Magbisk  in  Ezr.  ii.  30. 

M&h'alah,  one  of  the  three  children  of  Ham- 
moleketh,  the  sister  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  vii.  18). 

Maha'laleeL  1.  The  fourth  in  descent  from 
Adam,  according  to  the  Sethite  genealogy,  and  son 
of  Cainan  (Gen.  v.  12,  13,  15-17 ; 1 Chr.  i.  2).— 
2.  A descendant  of  Perez,  or  Pharez,  the  son  of 
Judah  (Neh.  xi.  4). 

Mah'alath,  the  daughter  of  Ishmoel,  and  one  of 
the  wives  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxviii.  9). 

Mah'alath,  one  of  the  eighteen  wives  of  king 
Rchoboam,  appaiently  his  first  (2  Chr.  xi.  18  only). 
She  was  her  husband’s  cousin,  being  tire  daughter 
of  king  David's  son  Jerimoth. 

Mah'alath.  The  title  of  Ps.  liii.,  in  which  this 
rare  word  occurs,  was  rendered  in  the  Genera  ver- 
sion, “ To  him  that  excdleth  on  Mahalath which 
was  explained  in  the  maigin  to  be  “an  instrument 
or  kind  of  note.”  This  expresses  in  short  the 
opinions  of  most  commentators.  Connecting  the 
word  with  machol  (Ex.  xv.  20;  Ps.  cl.  4),  rendered 
“dance”  in  the  A.  V.,  but  supposed  by  many  from 
its  connexion  with  instruments  of  music  to  be  one 
itself,  Jerome  renders  the  phrase  “ on  Mahalath,” 
by  “ per  chorum.”  The  title  of  Ps.  liii.  in  the 
Chaldee  and  Syriac  versions  contains  no  trace  of  the 
word,  which  is  also  omitted  in  the  almost  identical 
Ps.  xiv.  From  this  fact  alone  it  might  be  inferred 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  point  enigmatically  to 
the  contents  of  the  psalm.  Aben  Ezra  understands 
by  it  the  name  of  a melody  to  which  the  Psalm 
was  sung,  and  Rashi  explains  it  as  “ the  name 
of  a musical  instrument,”  adding,  however  im- 
mediately, with  a play  upon  the  word,  “ another 
discourse  on  the  sickness  (machalah)  of  Israel 
when  the  Temple  was  laid  waste.”  But  the 
most  probable  of  all  conjectures,  and  one  which 
Gesenius  approves,  is  that  of  Ludolf,  who  quotes 
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tlie  Ethiopic  machlet,  by  which  the  KiOipa  of  the 
LXX.  is  rendered  in  Gen.  iv.  21.  Fiirst  ( Handle . 
s.  v.)  explains  Mahalath  as  the  name  of  a musical 
corps  dwelling  at  Abel-Jf?Ao/aA,  just  as  by  Gittith 
he  understands  the  kind  of  Levite  minstrels  at  Gath 
Rimmon.  A third  theory  is  that  of  Delitzsch, 
who  considers  Mahalath  as  indicating  to  the  choir 
the  manner  in  which  the  Psalm  was  to  be  sung, 
and  compares  the  modem  terms  mesto,  andante 
mesto. 

Mah'alath  Lean 'noth.  The  Geneva  version  of 
Ps.  Ixxxviii.,  in  the  title  of  which  these  words  occur, 
has  “ upon  Malath  Leannoth,”  nnd  in  the  margin, 
“ that  Is,  to  humble.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
song,  by  the  tune  whereof  this  Psalm  was  sung." 
It  is  a remarkable  proof  of  the  obscurity  which 
envelops  the  former  of  the  two  words  that  the 
same  commentator  explains  it  differently  in  each  of 
the  passages  in  which  it  occurs.  In  De  Wette’s 
translation  it  is  a “ flute  ” in  Ps.  liii.,  a u guitar  ” 
in  Ps.  Ixxxviii, ; and  while  Rashi  in  the  former 
passage  explains  it  as  a musical  instrument,  he 
describes  the  latter  as  referring  to  “one  sick  of  love 
and  atlliction  who  was  afflicted  with  the  punish- 
ments of  the  captivity."  Augustine  and  Theodoret 
both  understand  leannoth  of  responsive  singing. 
There  is  nothing,  however,  in  the  construction  of 
the  Psalm  to  show  that  it  was  adapted  for  l-espon- 
sive  singing;  and  if  leannoth  be  simply  “ to  sing," 
it  would  seem  almost  unnecessary.  It  has  refer- 
ence, more  probably,  to  the  character  of  the  psalm, 
and  might  be  rendered  “ to  humble,  or  afflict,"  in 
which  sense  the  root  occurs  in  verse  7.  In  support 
of  this  may  lie  compared,  “ to  bring  to  remem- 
branee,’’  in  the  titles  of  Pss.  xxxviii.  and  lxx. ; and 
“ to  thank,”  1 Chr.  xvi.  7. 

Mah'ali;  Mahli,  the  son  of  Mernri.  His  name 
occurs  in  the  A.  V.  but  once  in  this  form  (Ex. 
vi.  19). 

Mahana'im,  a town  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
intimately  connected  with  the  early  and  middle 
history  of  the  nation  of  Israel.  It  purports  to 
have  received  its  name  at  the  most  important  crisis 
of  the  life  of  Jacob.  He  had  parted  from  Laban 
in  peace  after  their  hazardous  encounter  on  Mount 
Gilead  (Gen.  xxxi.),  and  the  next  step  in  the 
ioumey  to  Canaan  brings  him  to  Mahannim : 
“ Jacob  went  on  his  way  ; and  he  lifted  up  his  eyes 
and  saw  the  camp  of  God  encamped  ; and  the  angels 
(or  messengers)  of  God  met  him.  And  when  he 
saw  them  he  said,  This  is  God’s  host  ( tnahaneh ), 
and  he  called  the  name  of  that  place  Mahannim." 
How  or  when  the  town  of  Mahanaim  arose  on  the 
spot  thus  signalized  we  are  not  told.  We  next 
meet  with  it  in  the  records  of  the  couquest.  The 
line  separating  Gad  from  Manasseh  would  appear 
to  have  run  through  or  close  to  it,  since  it  is  named 
in  the  specification  of  the  frontier  of  each  tribe 
(Josh.  xiii.  26  nnd  29).  It  was  also  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  district  of  Bashan  (ver.  30).  But 
it  was  certainly  within  the  territory  of  Gad  (Josh, 
xxi.  38,  39),  and  therefore  on  the  south  side  of  the 
torrent  Jnbbok,  ns  indeed  we  should  infer  from  the 
history  of  Genesis,  in  which  it  lies  between  Gilead — 
probably  the  modem  Jebel  Jilad — and  the  torrent. 
The  town  with  its  “suburbs”  was  allotted  to  the 
sendee  of  the  Merarite  Levites  (Josh.  xxi.  39 ; 
1 Chron.  vi.  80).  From  some  cause — the  sanctity 
of  its  original  foundation,  or  the  strength  of  its 
position — Mahanaim  had  become  in  the  time  of  the 
monarchy  a place  of  mark  (2  Sam.  ii.  9,  12,  iv.  6). 


The  same  causes  which  led  Abner  to  fix  Ishbosheth's 
residence  at  Mahanaim  probably  induced  L>avi<l  to 
take  refuge  there  when  driven  out  of  the  western 
part  of  his  kingdom  by  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvii.  24; 
1 K.  ii.  8).  It  was  then  a walled  town,  capacious 
enough  to  contain  the  “ hundreds  " and  the  “ thou- 
sands " of  David’s  followers  (2  Sam.  xviii.  1,4 
comp.  “ ten  thousand,”  ver.  3) ; with  gates  and  the 
usual  provision  for  the  watchman  of  a fortified 
town.  Mahanaim  wns  the  seat  of  one  of  Solomon’s 
commissariat  officers  (1  K.  iv.  14);  and  it  is 
alluded  to  in  the  Song  which  bears  his  name  (vi. 
13).  On  the  monument  of  Sheshonk  (Shishak)  st 
Karnnk,  in  the  22nd  cartouche — one  of  those  which 
are  believed  to  contain  the  names  of  Israelite  cities 
conquered  by  that  king — a name  appears  which  is 
i-ead  as  Ma-ha-n-ma,  that  is,  Mahanaim.  If  this 
interpretation  may  be  relied  on  it  shows  that  the 
invasion  of  Shishak  was  more  extensive  than  we 
should  gather  from  the  records  of  the  Bible  (2  Chr. 
xii.),  which  are  occupied  mainly  with  occurrences 
at  the  metropolis.  As  to  the  identification  of  Ma- 
hanaim with  any  modern  site  or  remains  little  can 
be  said.  To  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  appears  to 
have  been  unkuow'n.  A plnce  called  Muhnch  does 
certainly  exist  among  the  villages  of  the  east  of 
Jordan,  though  its  exact  position  is  not  so  certain. 
Its  identity  with  Mahanaim  is  upheld  by  Porter. 
But  the  distance  of  Mahneh  from  the  Jordan  and 
from  both  the  Wady  Zurka  and  the  Yarmuk — each 
of  which  has  claims  to  represent  the  torrent  Jabbok 
— seems  to  forbid  this  conclusion. 

Mah'aneh-dan  (the  “ Camp-of-Dan :’’),  a name 
which  commemorated  the  last  encampment  of  the 
band  of  six  hundred  Danite  warriors  before  setting 
out  on  their  expedition  to  Lnish.  The  position  of 
the  spot  is  specified  with  great  precision,  as  M be- 
hind Kiijath-jearim " (Judg.  xviii.  12),  and  aj 
“between  Zorah  and  Eshtaol  ” (xiii.  25).  Mr. 
Williams  ( Holy  City , i.  12  note)  was  shewn  a site 
on  the  north  side  of  the  Wady  Ismail,  N.N.E. 
from  Dcir  el-  Iloica,  which  bore  the  name  of  Beit 
Mahanem,  and  which  he  suggests  may  be  identical 
with  Mahaneh  Dan.  The  position  is  certainly  very 
suitable;  but  the  name  does  not  occur  in  the  lists 
or  maps  of  other  travellers. 

Mahara’i  (2  Sara,  xxiii.  28;  1 Chr.  xi.  30. 
xxvii.  13),  an  inhabitant  of  Netophah  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  and  one  of  David’s  captains. 

Malta th.  1.  The  son  of  Amnsai,  a Kohathite 
of  the  house  of  Korah  (1  Chr.  vi.  35).— 2.  Also 
a Kohathite,  son  of  Amasai,  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
(2  Chr.  xxix.  12).  He  wns  apparently  the  same 
who  is  mentioned  2 Chr.  xxxi.  13. 

Hah'avite,  The,  the  designation  of  Eliel,  <®e  of 
the  warriors  of  king  David’s  guard,  whose  name  is 
preserved  in  the  catalogue  of  1 Chron.  only  (xi.  46). 
The  word  is  plural  in  the  Hebrew  text. 

Mahax'ioth,  one  of  the  14  sons  of  Heroan  the 
Kohathite  (l  Chr.  xxv.  4,  30). 

Ma'her-«ha'lal-haah-ba*,  son  of  Isaiah,  of  whom 
nothing  more  is  known  than  that  his  name  was 
given  by  Divine  direction,  to  indicate  that  Damascus 
and  Samaria  were  soon  to  be  plundered  by  the  king 
of  Assyria  (Is.  viii.  1-4). 

Maii'lah,  the  eldest  of  the  five  daughters  *1 
Zelophehad,  the  grandson  of  Manasseh  (Num.  xx™- 
1-11). 

M&h'lL  1.  The  son  of  Mernri,  the  son  of  wT,» 
and  nncestor  of  the  family  of  the  MaHUTBS  (Num- 
iii.  20 ; 1 Chr.  vi.  19,  29,  xxiv.  26).  In  the  M 
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quoted  verse  there  is  apparently  a gap  in  the  text, 
Lilni  and  Shimei  belonging  to  the  family  of  Ger- 
sliom  (comp.  ver.  20,  42),  and  Kleazar  and  Kish 
being  afterwards  described  as  the  sons  of  Mahli 
(t  Chr.  xxiii.  21,  xxiv.  28).— 2.  The  son  of  Mushi, 
and  grandson  of  Merari  (1  Chi-,  vi.  47,  xxiii.  23, 
xxir.  30). 

Mahlites,  The,  the  descendants  of  Mahli  the  < 
son  of  Merari  (Nura.  iii.  33,  xxvi.  58). 

Mah'lon,  the  fust  husband  of  Iluth.  lie  and  , 
his  brother  Chilion  were  sons  of  Elimelech  and 
Naomi,  and  are  described  as  “ Ephrathites  of  Beth- 
iehem-judah  ” (Huth  i.  2,  5 ; iv.  9,  10;  comp. 

1 Sam.  xvii.  12). 

Mahol.  The  father  of  Ethan  the  Ezrahite,  and 
Heman,  Chalcol,  and  Dania,  the  four  men  most 
famous  for  wisdom  next  to  Solomon  himself  (1  K. 

iv.  31),  who  in  1 Chr.  ii.  6 are  the  sons  and  im- 
mediate descendants  of  Zerah. 

Maia'neas  = Maasliah,  7 (1  Esd.  ix.  48). 

Mak’az,  a place,  apjxarently  a town,  named  ouce 
only  (1  K.  iv.  9),  in  the  specification  of  the  juris- 
diction of  Solomon’s  commissariat  olhcer,  Ben- 
Dekar.  Makaz  has  not  been  discovered. 

Halted  or  Ma'gcd,  one  of  the  “ strong  and 
great”  cities  of  Gilead  into  which  the  Jews  were 
driven  by  the  Ammonites  under  Timotheus  (1  Mr.cc. 

v.  28,  38). 

Makheloth,  a place  only  mentioned  in  Num. 
xxxiii.  25  as  that  of  a desert  encampment  of  the 
Israelites. 

Maklcedah,  a place  memorable  in  the  annals  of 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  as  the  scene  of  the  execution 
by  Joshua  of  the  rive  confederate  kings  (Josh.  x. 
10-30).  It  unquestionably  occurred  in  the  after- 
noon of  that  tremendous  day,  which  “ was  like  no 
day  before  or  after  it-**  After  the  execution  of  the 
chiefs  Joshua  turns  to  the  town  itself.  To  force 
the  walls,  to  put  the  king  and  all  the  inhabitant* 
to  the  sword  (ver.  28),  is  to  that  indomitable  energy, 
still  fresh  after  the  gigantic  labours  and  excitements 
of  the  last  twenty -four  hours,  the  work  of  an  hour 
or  two.  And  now  the  evening  has  arrived,  the  sun 
is  at  Inst  sinking—  the  first  sun  that  has  set  since 
the  departure  from  Gilgnl, — aud  the  tragedy  is 
terminated  by  cutting  down  the  five  bodies  from 
the  trees,  arid  restoring  them  to  the  cave,  which  is 
then  so  blocked  up  with  stones  as  henceforth  never 
again  to  become  refuge  for  friend  or  foe  of  Israel. 
The  taking  of  Makkedah  was  the  first  in  that  series 
of  sieges  and  destructions  by  which  the  Great  Captain 
possessed  himself  of  the  main  points  of  defence 
throughout  this  portion  of  the  country.  Its  situa- 
tion has  hitherto  eluded  discovery.  The  report  of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  is  that  it  lay  8 miles  to  the 
«st  of  Eleuthcropolis,  JJeit-J ibrin,  a position  irre- 
concilcable  with  every  requirement  of  the  narrative. 
Porter  suggests  a ruin  on  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Body  es  Snmt,  bearing  the  somewhat  similar  name 
of  d-h'lediah.  Van  dc  Velde  would  place  it  at 
Sumeil,  a village  standing  on  a low  hill  6 or  7 miles 
N.W.  of  Beit-J  ibrin. 

Mak  tesh,  a place,  evidently  in  Jerusalem,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  me  denounced  by  Zephaniah 
(i.  11).  Ewald  conjectures  that  it  was  the  “ Phoe- 
nician quarter  ” of  the  city.  The  meaniug  of 
“ Maktcsh  ” is  probably  a deep  hollow,  literally  a 
“mortar.”  This  the  Targum  identifies  with  the 
torrent  Kedron.  But  may  it  not  have  been  the 
deep  valley  which  separated  the  Temple  from  the 
upper  city,  and  which  at  the  time  of  Titus's  siege 
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was,  as.  it  still  is,  crowded  with  the  “ bazaars  ” of 
the  merchants? 

Mal'achi,  the  last,  and  therefore  called  “ the 
seal  ” of  the  prophets,  as  his  prophecies  constitute 
the  closing  book  of  the  canon.  Of  his  personal 
history  nothing  is  known.  A tradition  pre- 
served in  Pseudo-Epiphanius  relates  that  Malachi 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun,  and  born  after 
the  captivity  at  Sopha  in  the  territory  of  that 
tribe.  According  to  the  same  apocryphal  story 
he  died  young,  and  was  buried  with  his  fathers 
in  his  own  country.  Jerome,  in  the  preface 
to  his  Commentary  on  Malachi , mentions  a 
belief  which  was  current  among  the  Jews,  that 
Malachi  was  identical  with  Ezra  the  priest. 
With  equal  probability  Malachi  has  been  identified 
with  Mordecai,  Nehemiah,  and  Zerubbabel.  The 
LXX.  render  “by  Malachi”  (Mai.  i.  1),  “by  the 
hand  of  his  angel ; ” and  this  translation  appears  to 
have  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  Malachi,  as  well  as 
Haggai  and  John  the  Baptist,  was  an  angel  in  human 
shape  (comp.  Mai.  iii.  1 ; 2 Esd.  i.  40).  The  time 
at  which  his  prophecies,  were  delivered  is  not  diffi- 
cult  to  ascertain.  Cyril  makes  him  contemporary 
with  Haggai  and  Zechariah,  or  a little  later.  Syn- 
cellus  (p.  240  B)  places  these  three  prophets  under 
Joshua  the  son  of  Josedec.  That  Malachi  was  con- 
temporary with  Nehemiah  is  rendered  probable  by 
a comparison  of  ii.  8 with  Neh.  xiii.  15  ; ii.  10-10 
with  Neh.  xiii.  23,  Sic. ; and  iii.  7-12  with  Neh. 
xiii.  10,  &c.  That  he  prophesied  after  the  times 
of  Haggai  and  Zechariah  is  inferred  from  his  omit- 
ting to  mentiou  the  restoration  of  tlie  Temple,  and 
from  no  allusion  being  made  to  him  by  Ezra.  The 
captivity  was  already  a thing  of  the  long  past,  and 
is  not  referred  to.  The  existence  of  the  Temple- 
service  is  presupposed  in  i.  10,  iii.  1,  10.  The 
Jewish  nation  had  still  a political  chief  (i.  8),  dis- 
tinguished by  the  same  title  as  that  borne  by  Nehe- 
miah (N'eh.  xii.  26),  to  which  Gesenius  assigns  a 
Persian  origin.  Heuce  Vitringa  concludes  that 
Malachi  delivered  his  prophecies  after  the  second 
return  of  Nehemiah  from  Persia  (Neh.  xiii.  6),  and 
subsequently  to  the  32nd  year  of  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
raanus  (cir.  B.C.  420),  which  is  the  date  adopted 
by  Kennicott,  Hales,  and  Davidson.  From  the 
striking  parallelism  between  the  state  of  things 
indicated  in  Malachi's  prophecies  and  that  actually 
existing  on  Nehemiah’s  return  from  the  court  of 
Artaxerxes,  it  is  on  all  accounts  highly  probable 
that  the  efforts  of  the  secular  governor  were  on 
this  occasion  seconded  by  the  preaching  of  “ Jeho- 
vah’s messenger,”  and  that  Malachi  occupied  the 
same  position  with  regard  to  the  reformation  under 
Nehemiah,  which  Isaiah  held  in  the  time  of  Heze- 
kiah,  and  Jeremiah  in  that  of  Josiah.  The  last 
chapter  of  canonical  Jewish  history  is  the  key  to 
the  last  chapter  of  its  prophecy.  The  book  of 
Malachi  is  contained  in  four  chapters  in  our  version, 
as  in  the  LXX.,  Vulgate,  and  Peshito-Syriac.  In 
the  Hebrew  the  3rd  and  4th  form  but  one  chapter. 
The  whole  prophecy  naturally  divides  itself  into 
three  sections,  in  the  first  of  which  Jehovah  is 
represented  as  the  loving  father  and  ruler  of  His 
j>eople  (i.  2-ii.  9) ; in  the  second,  as  the  supreme 
God  and  father  of  all  (ii.  10-16) ; and  in  the  third, 
as  their  righteous  and  final  judge  (ii.  17-end). 
These  may  be  again  subdivided  into  smaller  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  follows  a certain  order : first, 
a short  sentence ; then  the  sceptical  questions 
which  might  be  raised  by  the  j>eople ; and,  finally. 
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their  full  and  triumphant  refutation.  The  prophecy 
of  Malochi  is  alluded  to  in  the  N.  T.,  and  its  can- 
onical authority  thereby  established  (comp.  Mark 
i.  2,  ix.  11,  12;  Luke  i.  17;  Rom.  ix.  13). 

Mal'achy,  the  prophet  Malachi  (2  Ksd.  i.  40). 

Mai  cham.  1.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  fathers 
of  Benjamin,  and  son  of  Shaharaim  by  his  wife 
Ilodesh  (1  Chr.  viii.  9).— 2.  The  idol  Molech,  as 
some  suppose  (Zeph.  i.  5).  The  word  liternlly 
signifies  “ their  king,”  as  the  margin  of  our  version 
gives  it,  and  is  referred  by  Gesenius  to  an  idol 
generally,  as  invested  with  regal  honours  by  its 
worshippers. 

Malchi'ah.  1.  A descendant  of  Gershom,  the 
6on  of  Levi,  and  ancestor  of  Asaph  the  minstrel 
(1  Chr.  vi.  40).— 2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Parosh, 
who  had  married  a foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  25).— 8. 
Enumerated  among  the  sons  of  Harim,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  31).— 4.  Son  of 
Rechub,  and  ruler  of  the  circuit  or  environs  of 
Bethhaccerem  (Neh.  iii.  14).— 5.  “The  goldsmith’s 
son,”  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  31).— 6.  One  of  the  priests 
who  stood  at  the  left  hand  of  Ezra  when  he  read 
the  lnw  to  the  people  in  the  street  before  the  water- 
gate  (Neh.  viii.  4).— 7.  A priest,  the  father  of 
Pashur  = MALCHIJ  AH  1 (Neh.  xi.  12;  Jer.  xxxviii. 
1).— 8.  The  son  of  Ham-melech  (or  “ the  king's 
son,”  as  it  is  translated  in  1 K.  xxii.  26;  2 Chr. 
xxviii.  7),  into  whose  dungeon  or  cistern  Jeremiah 
was  cast  (Jer.  xxxviii.  6).  It  would  seem  that  the 
title  “ king's  son  ” was  official,  like  that  of  “ king’s 
mother,"  and  applied  to  one  of  the  royal  family, 
who  exercised  functions  somewhat  similar  to  those 
of  Potiphar  in  the  court  of  Pharaoh. 

Mal'chiel  (Gen.  xlvi.  17),  the  son  of  Beriah,  the 
6on  of  Asher,  and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  MaL- 
CHIEUTES  (Num.  xxvi.  45).  In  1 Chr.  vii.  31  he 
is  called  the  father,  that  is  founder,  of  Birzavith. 

Hal  chielites,  The,  the  descendants  of  Malchiel, 
the  grandson  of  Asher  (Num.  xxvi.  45). 

Malchi'jah.  1.  A priest,  the  father  of  Pashur 
(1  Chr.  ix.  12);  the  same  as  Malchiah  7,  and 
Melciitah.— 2.  A priest,  chief  of  the  fifth  of  the 
twenty-four  courses  appointed  by  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  9).— 8.  A layman  of  the  sons  of  Parosh,  who 
put  away  his  foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  25).— 4.  Son, 
that  is,  descendant  of  Harim  (Neh.  iii.  11).— 
5.  One  of  the  priests  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  3).— 6.  One  of  the  priests  who 
assisted  in  the  solemn  dedication  of  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  under  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xii.  42). 

Malch'iram,  one  of  the  sons  of  Jeconiah,  or 
Jehoinchin  (1  Chr.  iii.  18). 

Mal'chi-fihu'a,  one  of  the  sons  of  king  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  49,  xxxi.  2 ; 1 Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  39). 
His  position  in  the  family  cannot  be  exactly  deter- 
minal. Nothing  is  known  of  him  beyond  the  fact 
that  he  fell,  with  his  two  brothers,  and  before  his 
father,  in  the  early  part  of  the  battle  of  Gilboa. 

Mal'chus  is  the  name  of  the  servant  of  the  high- 
priest,  whose  right  ear  Peter  cut  off  at  the  time  of 
the  Saviour’s  apprehension  in  the  garden.  See  the 
narrative  in  Matt.  xxvi.  51  ; Mark  xiv.  47;  Luke 
xxii.  49-51 ; John  xviii.  10.  He  wns  the  personal 
servant  of  the  high-priest,  and  not  one  of  the  bailiffs 
or  apparitors  of  the  Sanhedrim.  It  is  noticeable 
that  Luke  the  physician  is  the  only  one  of  the 
writers  who  mentions  the  act  of  healing. 

Mal'eleel.  Maualaleel,  the  son  of  Cainan 
(Luke  iii.  37 ; Gen.  v.  12,  mnrg.). 


MAMMON 

Marios,  They  of,  who,  with  the  people  of 
Tarsus,  revolted  from  Antiochus  Epiphanes  because 
he  had  bestowed  them  on  one  of  his  concubines 
(2  Macc.  iv.  30).  Mallos  was  an  important  city 
of  Cilicia,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pyramus 
(Seihun),  on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  N.E. 
of  Cyprus,  and  about  20  miles  from  Tarsus 
( Terms) . 

Mallo'thi,  a Kohathite,  one  of  the  fourteen  sons 
of  Heman  the  singer  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  26). 

MaUoWB.  By  the  Hebrew  woixi  mallinch  we 
are  no  doubt  to  understand  some  species  of  Orache, 
and  in  all  probability  the  Atriple x halimns  of 
botanists.  It  occurs  only  in  Job  xxx.  4.  Some 
winters,  as  R.  Levi  (Job  xxx.)  and  Luther,  with  the 
Swedish  and  the  old  Danish  versions,  hence  under- 
stood “ nettles  ” to  be  denoted  by  Malluach.  Otbeis 
have  conjectured  that  some  species  of  “ mallow  ” 
(malva)  is  intended.  Sprengel  identifies  the  “ Jew’s 
mallow  " ( Corchorus  olilorius)  with  the  Malluach. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  same  mallow  is  still 
eaten  in  Arabia  and  Palestine,  the  leaves  and  pods 
being  used  as  a pot-herb.  But  the  Atriplex 
halimus  has  undoubtedly  the  best  claim  to  represent 
the  Malluach. 


Atrifiu  hnlimut. 


Mai  Inch.  L A Levite  of  the  family  of  Merari, 
and  ancestor  of  Ethan  the  singer  (1  Chr.  vi.  44). 
—2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  (Ezr.  x.  29),  and  8. 
one  of  the  descendants  of  Harim  (Ezr.  x.  32),  who 
had  married  foreign  wives.— 4.  A priest  or  family 
of  priests  (Neh.  x.  4),  and  8.  One  of  the  “ heads 
of  the  people  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah (Neh.  x.  27).— 6.  One  of  the  families  of 
priests  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  2)  J 
probably  the  same  as  No.  4. 

Mamai'as,  apparently  the  same  with  SuF.MAiAH 
in  Ezr.  viii.  16. 

Mam  mon  (Matt.  vi.  24 ; Luke  xvi.  9),  ® wont 
which  often  occurs  iu  the  Chaldee  Targunw  ct 
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Onkelos,  and  later  writers,  and  in  the  Syrinc  Ver- 
sion, and  which  signifies  “ riches.'*  It  is  used  in 
St.  Matthew  as  a personification  of  riches. 

Mamnitanai'mua,  a name  which  appears  in  the 
lists  of  1 Esdr.  ix.  34,  and  occupies  the  place  of 
**  Mattaniah,  Mattenai,”  in  Ezr.  x.  37,  of  which  it 
is  a corruption. 

Mam  re,  an  ancient  Amorite,  who  with  his 
brothers  Eshchol  and  Aner  was  in  alliance  with 
Abram  CGen.  xir.  13,  24),  and  under  the  shade  of 
whose  oak-grove  the  patriarch  dwelt  in  the  interval 
between  his  residence  at  Bethel  and  at  Beersheba 
(xiii.  18,  xviii.  1).  The  personality  of  this  ancient 
chieftain,  unmistakeably  though  slightly  brought 
out  in  the  narrative  just  cited,  is  lost  in  the  sub- 
sequent chapters.  Mam  re  is  there  a mere  local 
appellation  (xxiii.  17,  19,  xxv.  9,  xlix.  30,  1.  13). 
It  does  not  appear  beyond  the  book  of  Genesis. 

Manxu'chus,  the  same  as  Malluch  2 (1  Esdr. 
ix.  30). 

Man.  Four  Hebrew  terms  are  rendered  “ man  *' 
in  the  A.  V.  1.  Adam.  (A)  The  name  of  the 
man  created  in  the  image  of  God.  It  appears  to  be 
derived  horn  ddam,  “ he  or  it  was  red  or  ruddy,” 
like  Edom.  The  epithet  rendered  by  us  “ red  ” has 
a very  wide  signification  in  the  Shemitic  languages, 
and  must  not  be  limited  to  the  English  sense.  When 
the  Arabs  apply  the  term  “ red  ” to  man,  they 
always  mean  by  it  “ fair.”  (B)  The  name  of  Adam 
and  his  wife  (v.  1,  2:  comp.  i.  27,  in  which  case 
there  is  nothing  to  shew  that  more  than  one  pair 
b intended^.  ^C)  A collective  noun,  indeclinable, 
having  ueither  construct  state,  plural,  nor  feminine 
fbnn,  used  to  designate  any  or  all  of  the  descendants 
of  Adam.  2.  Ish,  apparently  softened  from  a foim 
unused  in  the  singular  by  the  Hebrews,  enesh, 
M man,’*  “ woman,  “ men.”  It  corresponds  to 
the  Arabic  ins,  “ man,”  insdn,  softened  form  eesdn, 
“ a man,”  “ a woman,’*  and  “ man  **  collectively 
like  ins  ; and  jierhaps  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  as, 
“ a uoble.”  The  variant  Enosh  occurs  as  the 
proper  name  of  a son  of  Seth  and  grandson  of 
Adam  (Gen.  iv.  26 ; 1 Chr.  i.  1).  In  the  A.  V. 
it  b written  Enos.  3.  Oebcr,  “a  man,”  from 
tjabar,  “ to  be  strong,”  generally  with  reference  to 
his  strength,  corresponding  to  tnr  and  av-fip.  4. 
M it  him,  “men,”  always  masculine.  The  singular 
b to  be  traced  in  the  antediluvian  proper  names 
Methusael  and  Methuselah.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
derived  from  the  root  muth,  **  he  died,”  in  which 
case  its  use  would  be  very  appropriate  in  Is.  xll.  14. 
If  this  conjecture  be  admitted,  this  word  would 
correspond  to  fiporis  and  might  be  read  “ mortal.” 

Man'aen  is  mentioned  in  Acts  xiii.  1 as  one  of 
the  teachers  and  prophets  in  the  church  at  Antioch 
at  the  time  of  the  appointment  of  Saul  and  Bar- 
nabas as  missionaries  to  the  lieathen.  He  is  not 
known  out  of  this  passage.  The  name  signifies 
consoler ; and  both  tliat  and  his  relation  to  Herod 
render  it  quite  certain  that  he  was  a Jew.  The 
Herod  with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  been  brought 
op  ( <rvvrpo<pot ) must  have  been  Herod  Antipas. 
Since  this  Antipas  was  older  than  Archelaus,  who 
suoceeded  Herod  the  Great  soon  after  the  birth  of 
Christ,  Mannen  must  have  been  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  years  in  A.D.  44,  when  he  appears 
before  us  in  Luke’s  history.  The  two  following 
are  the  principal  views  with  regard  to  ovv-rpotyos 
that  have  been  advanced,  and  have  still  their 
advocates.  One  is  that  it  means  comrade,  associate, 
or,  more  strictly,  one  brought  up,  educated  with 
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auother.  This  is  the  more  frequent  sense  of  the 
word.  The  other  view  is  that  it  denotes  foster- 
brother,  brought  up  at  the  same  breast,  and  as  so 
taken  Manaen’s  mother,  or  the  woman  who  reared 
him,  would  have  been  also  Herod's  nurse.  Walch’s 
conclusion  (not  correctly  represented  by  some  recent 
writers),  combines  in  a measure  these  two  explana- 
tions. He  thinks  that  Manaen  was  educated  in 
Herod’s  family  along  with  Antipas  and  some  of  his 
other  children,  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  stood 
in  the  stricter  relation  of  foster-brother  to  Antipas. 
He  lays  particular  stress  on  the  statement  of  Jose- 
phus ( Ant . xvii.  1,  §3)  that  the  brothers  Antipas 
and  Archelaus  were  educated  in  a private  way  at 
Rome.  It  is  a singular  circumstance,  to  say  the 
least,  that  Josephus  {Ant.  xv.  10,  §5)  mentions  a 
certain  Manaem,  who  was  in  high  repute  among 
the  Essenes  for  wisdom  and  sanctity,  and  who 
foretold  to  Herod  the  Great,  in  early  life,  that  he 
was  destined  to  attain  royal  honours.  Lightfoot 
surmises  that  the  Manaem  of  Josephus  may  be  the 
one  mentioned  in  the  Acts ; but  the  disparity  be- 
tween his  age  and  that  of  Herod  the  Great,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  difficulties,  puts  that  supposition 
out  of  the  question. 

ManaTiath,  a place  named  in  1 Chr.  viii.  6 
only,  in  connexion  with  the  genealogies  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin.  Of  the  situation  of  Mnnahath 
we  know  little  or  nothing.  It  is  tempting  to  believe 
it  identical  with  the  Menuehah  mentioned,  nccoid- 
ing  to  many  interpreters,  in  Judg.  xx.  43.  Mnna- 
hath is  usually  identified  with  a place  of  similar 
name  in  Judah,  but  this  identification  is  difficult  to 
receive. 

Manaliath,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shobal,  and 
descendant  of  Seir  the  Horite  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23; 
1 Chr.  i.  40). 

M&naliethites,  the.  “ Half  the  Manahethites  ” 
are  named  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  as  descended 
from  Shobal,  the  lather  of  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chr. 
ii.  52),  aud  half  from  Salma,  the  founder  of  Beth- 
lehem (ver.  54).  It  seems  to  be  generally  accepted 
that  the  same  place  is  refen-ed  to  in  each  passage. 
Of  the  situation  or  nature  of  the  place  or  places 
we  have  as  yet  no  knowledge.  It  is  probably 
identical  with  Manocho,  one  of  the  eleven  cities 
which  in  the  LXX.  text  are  inserted  between 
verses  59  and  60  of  Josh.  xv. 

M&nas'seas  = Manasseh  3,  of  the  sons  ot 
Pahnth  Moab  (1  Esd.  ix.  31 ; comp.  Ezr.  x.  30). 

Manat'seh,  the  eldest  son  of  Joseph  by  his 
wife  Asenath  the  Egyptian  (Gen.  xli.  51,  xlvi.  20). 
The  birth  of  the  child  was  the  first  thing  which 
had  occurred  since  Joseph’s  bauishment  from  Canaan 
to  alleviate  his  sorrows  and  fill  the  void  left  by  the 
father  and  the  brother  he  so  longed  to  behold,  and 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  commemorate  his 
acquisition  in  the  name  Manasseh,  “Forgetting” 
— “ For  God  hath-made-me-forget  {nasshani , all 
my  toil  and  all  my  father’s  house.”  Both  he  and 
Ephraim  were  born  before  the  commencement  of  the 
famine.  Whether  the  elder  of  the  two  sons  was 
inferior  in  form  or  promise  to  the  younger,  or 
whether  there  was  any  external  reason  to  justify 
the  preference  of  Jacob,  we  are  not  told.  It  is 
only  certain  that  when  the  youths  were  brought 
before  their  nged  grandfather  to  receive  his  blessing 
and  his  name,  and  be  adopted  as  foreigners  into  his 
family,  Manasseh  was  degraded,  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  Joseph,  into  the  second  place.  It  is 
the  first  indication  of  the  inferior  nude  in  the 
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nation  which  the  tribe  descended  from  him  after- 
wards held,  iu  relation  to  that  of  his  more  for- 
tunate brother.  But  though,  like  his  grand-uncle 
Esau,  Mauasseh  had  lost  his  birthright  in  favour 
of  his  younger  brother,  he  received,  as  Esau  had, 
a blessing  only  inferior  to  the  birthright  itself. 
At  the  time  of  this  interview  Manasseh  seems  to 
have  been  about  22  years  of  age.  Whether  he 
married  in  Egypt  we  are  not  told.  It  is  recorded 
that  the  children  of  Machir  were  embraced  by 
Joseph  before  his  death,  but  of  the  personal  his- 
tory of  the  patriarch  Manasseh  himself  no  trait 
whatever  is  given  in  the  Bible,  either  in  the  Pen- 
tateuch or  in  the  curious  records  preserved  in 
1 Chronicles.  The  position  of  the  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh during  the  march  to  Canaan  was  with 
Ephraim  and  Benjamin  on  the  west  side  of  the 
sacred  Tent.  The  Chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time 
of  the  census  at  Sinai  was  Gamaliel  ben-Pednhzur, 
and  its  numbers  were  then  32,200  (Num.  i.  10, 
35,  ii.  20,  21,  vii.  54-59).  Of  the  three  tribes 
who  had  elected  to  remain  on  that  side  of  the 
Jordan,  Reuben  and  Gad  had  chosen  their  lot 
because  the  country  was  suitable  to  their  pastoral 
possessions  and  tendencies.  But  Machir,  Jair,  and 
Nobah,  the  sons  of  Manasseh,  were  no  shepherds. 
They  were  pure  warriors  (Num.  xxxii.  39;  Dent, 
iii.  13,  14,  15).  The  district  which  these  ancient 
warriors  conquered  was  among  the  most  difficult, 
if  not  the  most  difficult,  in  the  whole  country. 
It  embraced  the  hills  of  Gilead  with  their  inaccessi- 
ble heights  and  impassable  ravines,  nnd  the  almost 
impregnable  tract  of  Argob,  which  derives  its 
modern  name  of  Lcjah  from  the  secure  “ asylum  " 
it  affords  to  those  who  take  refuge  within  its  natural 
fortifications.  The  few  personages  of  eminence 
whom  we  can  with  certainty  identify  as  Manassites, 
such  as  Gideon  and  Jephthah — for  Elijah  and  others 
may  with  equal  probability  have  belonged  to  the 
neighbouring  tribe  of  Gad — were  among  the  most 
remarkable  characters  that  Israel  produced.  But 
with  the  one  exception  of  Gideon  the  warlike  ten- 
dencies of  Manasseh  seem  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  east  of  the  Jordan.  There  they  throve  ex- 
ceedingly,  pushing  their  way  northwaid  over  the 
rich  plains  of  Jaulun  nnd  Jedur  to  the  foot  of 
Mount  Hermon  (1  Chr.  v.  23).  At  the  time 
of  the  coronation  of  David  at  Hebron,  while  the 
western  Manasseh  sent  18,000,  and  Ephraim  itself 
20,800,  the  eastern  Mauasseh,  with  Gad  and  Reuben, 
mustered  to  the  number  of  120,000.  But,  though 
thus  outwardly  prosperous,  a similar  fate  awaited 
them  in  the  end  to  that  which  befel  Gad  and 
Reuben ; they  gradually  assimilated  themselves  to 
the  old  inhabitants  of  the  country  (ib.  25).  They 
relinquished  too  the  settled  mode  of  life  and  the 
defined  limits  which  befitted  the  members  of  a 
federal  nation,  and  gradually  became  Bedouins  of 
tire  wilderness  (1  Chr.  v.  19,  22).  On  them  first 
descended  the  punishment  which  was  ordained  to 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  such  misdoing. 
They,  first  of  all  Israel,  were  carried  away  by  Pul 
and  Tiglath-Pileser,  nnd  settled  in  the  Assyrian 
territories  (ib.  26).  The  connexion,  however,  be- 
tween east  and  west  had  been  kept  up  td  a certain 
degree.  In  Bethshenn,  the  most  easterly  city  of 
the  cis-Jordanic  Manasseh,  the  two  portions  afl  but 
joined.  David  bad  judges  or  officers  there  for  all 
matters  sacred  and  secular  (l  Chr.  xxvi.  32);  and 
Solomon's  commissariat  officer,  Ben-Geber,  ruled 
over  the  towns  of  Jair  and  the  whole  district  of 
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Argob  (IK.  ir.  13).  The  genealogies  of  the  tribe 
are  preserved  in  Num.  xxvi.  28-34  ; Josh.  xvii.  1, 
&c. ; and  1 Chr.  vii.  14-19.  But  it  seems  im- 
possible to  unravel  these  so  os  to  ascertain  for 
instance  which  of  the  families  remained  east  of 
Jordan,  and  which  advanced  to  the  west.  Nor 
is  it  less  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  position  of  the 
territory  allotted  to  the  western  half.  In  Josh, 
xvii.  14-18  we  find  the  two  tribes  of  Joseph  com- 
plaining that  only  one  portion  had  been  allotted 
to  them,  viz.  Mount  Ephraim  (ver.  15).  In  reply 
Joshua  advises  them  to  go  up  into  the  finest  (ver. 
15,  A.  V.  “ wood  ”),  into  the  mountain  which  is  a 
forest  (ver.  18).  This  mountain  clothed  with 
forest  can  surely  be  nothing  but  Caumel.  The 
majority  of  the  towns  of  Manasseh  were  actually 
on  the  slopes  either  of  Carmel  itself  or  of  the 
contiguous  ranges.  From  the  absence  of  any 
attempt  to  define  a limit  to  the  possessions  of 
the  tribe  on  the  north,  it  looks  as  if  no  boundary- 
line had  existed  on  that  side.  On  the  south  side 
the  boundary  between  Manasseh  and  Ephraim  if 
more  definitely  described,  nnd  may  be  generally 
traced  with  tolerable  certainty.  It  began  on  the 
east  in  tire  territory  of  Issachar  (xvii.  10)  at  a 
place  called  Ashkr,  (ver.  7)  now  rasir,  12  mile* 
N.E.  of  Nablus.  Thence  it  ran  to  Michmethnh, 
described  as  facing  Sheehem  {Nablus),  though  now 
unknown  ; then  went  to  the  right,  t.  e.  apparently 
northward,  to  the  spring  of  Tappuah,  also  un- 
known ; there  it  fell  in  with  the  watercourses 
of  the  torrent  Kanah — probably  the  Nahr  Falaik — 
along  which  it  ran  to  the  Mediterranean.  From 
the  indications  of  the  history  it  would  appear  that 
Manasseh  took  very  little  part  in  public  affairs. 
They  either  left  all  that  to  Ephraim,  or  were  so 
far  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  nation  as  to 
have  little  interest  in  what  was  taking  place. 
That  they  attended  David’s  coronation  at  Hebron 
has  already  been  mentioned.  When  his  rule  was 
established  over  all  Israel,  each  half  had  its  distinct 
ruler — the  western,  Joel  ben-Pedaiah,  the  eastern, 
Iddo  ben-Zechariah  (1  Chr.  xxvii’.  20,  21).  From 
this  time  the  eastern  Manasseh  fades  entirely  from 
our  view,  and  the  western  is  hardly  kept  belore  us 
by  an  occasional  mention. 

Manas'seh,  the  thirteenth  king  of  Judah.  The 
reign  of  this  monarch  is  longer  than  that  of 
any  other  of  the  house  of  David.  There  is  none 
of  which  we  know  so  little.  In  port,  it  may  be. 
this  was  the  direct  result  of  the  character  and 
policy  of  the  man.  In  part,  doubtless,  it  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  abhorrence  with  which  the  follow- 
ing generation  looked  back  upon  it  as  the  period 
of  lowest  degradation  to  which  their  country 
had  ever  fallen.  The  birth  of  Manas'seh  is  fixed 
twelve  years  before  the  death  of  Hezekinh,  n.C. 
710  (2  K.  xxi.  1).  We  must,  therefore,  infa- 
either  that  there  had  been  no  heir  to  the  throne  up 
to  that  comparatively  late  period  in  his  reign,  or 
that  any  that  hnd  been  born  had  died,  or  that,  as 
sometimes  happened  in  the  succession  of  Jewi>h 
nnd  other  Eastern  kings,  the  elder  son  wns  passed 
over  for  the  younger.  There  are  reasons  whici 
make  the  former  the  more  probable  alternative. 
Hezekiah,  it  would  seem,  recovering  from  his  sick- 
ness, anxious  to  avoid  the  danger  that  had  threatened 
him  of  leaving  his  kingdom  without  an  heir,  mar- 
ries, at  or  about  this  time,  Hephzibah  (2  K.  xxi.  lj. 
the  daughter  of  one  of  the  citizens  or  princes  oC 
Jerusalem.  The  child  that  is  born  from  thi* 
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is  called  Manasseh.  This  name  too  is  strangely 
significant.  It  appears  nowhere  else  in  the  history 
of  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  How  are  we  to  account 
for  so  singular  and  unlikely  a choice  ? The  answer 
is,  that  the  name  embodied  what  had  been  for 
years  the  cherished  object  of  Hezekiah’s  policy  and 
hope.  To  take  advantage  of  the  overthrow  of  the 
rival  kingdom  by  Shalmaneser,  and  the  anarchy 
in  which  its  provinces  hail  been  left,  to  gather 
round  him  the  remnant  of  the  population,  to  bring 
them  back  to  the  worship  and  faith  of  their  fathers, 
this  had  been  the  second  step  in  his  great  national 
reformation  (2  Chr.  xxx.  6).  It  was  at  least  par- 
tially successful.  44  Divers  of  Asher,  Manasseh , and 
Zebulnn,  humbled  themselves  and  came  to  Jeru- 
salem." They  were  there  at  the  great  passover. 
The  work  of  destroying  idols  went  on  in  Ephraim 
and  Manasseh  as  well  as  in  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  1). 
The  last  twelve  real's  of  Hezekiah’s  reign  were  not, 
however,  it  will  be  remembered,  those  which  were 
likely  to  influence  for  good  the  character  of  his 
successor.  His  policy  had  succeeded.  He  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  and 
had  made  himself  the  head  of  an  independent 
kingdom.  But  he  goes  a step  further.  The 
ambition  of  being  a great  potentate  continued, 
and  it  was  to  the  results  of  this  ambition  that 
the  boy  Manasseh  succeeded  at  the  age  of  twelve. 
His  accession  appears  to  hare  been  the  signal  for 
an  entire  change,  if  not  in  the  foreign  policy, 
at  any  rate  in  the  religious  administration  of 
the  kingdom.  The  change  which  the  king’s  mea- 
sures brought  about  was  after  all,  superficial. 
The  idolatry  which  was  publicly  discountenanced, 
was  practised  privately  (Is.  i.  29,  ii.  20,  lxv.  3). 
It  was,  moreover,  the  traditional  policy  of  “ the 
princes  of  Judah”  (comp.  2 Chr.  xxiv.  17),  to 
favour  foreign  alliances  and  the  toleration  of  foreign 
worship,  as  it  was  that  of  the  true  priests  and 
prophets  to  protest  against  it.  It  would  seem, 
accordingly,  as  if  they  urged  upon  the  young  king 
that  scheme  of  a close  alliance  with  Babylon  which 
Isaiah  had  condemned,  and  as  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  adoption,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
its  worship,  and  that  of  other  nations  whom  it  was 
desirable  to  conciliate.  The  result  was  a debase- 
ment which  had  not  been  equalled  even  in  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  uniting  in  one  centre  the  abomina- 
tions which  elsewhere  existed  separately.  Not 
content  with  sanctioning  their  presence  in  the  Holy 
City,  as  Solomon  and  Rehoboam  had  done,  he  defiled 
with  it  the  Sanctuary  itself  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  4).  The 
worship  thus  introduced  was  predominantly  Baby- 
lonian in  its  character.  With  this,  however,  there 
was  associated  the  old  Molech  worship  of  the 
Ammonites.  The  fires  were  rekindled  in  the  valley 
of  Ben-Hinnom.  The  Baal  and  Ashtaroth  ritual, 
which  had  been  imported  under  Solomon  from  the 
Phoenicians,  was  revived  with  fresh  splendour.  All 
this  was  accompanied  by  the  extremest  moral  de- 
gradation. Every  faith  was  tolerated  but  the  old 
faith  of  Israel.  This  was  abandoned  and  proscribed. 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  the  bitter  grief  and  burning 
indignation  of  those  who  continued  faithful.  They 
spoke  out  in  words  of  corresponding  strength. 
Evil  was  coming  on  Jerusalem  which  should  make 
the  ears  of  men  to  tingle  (2  K.  xxi.  12).  The  line 
of  Samaria  and  the  plummet  of  the  house  of  Ahab 
should  be  the  doom  of  the  Holv  City.  Like  a vessel 
that  had  once  been  full  of  precious  ointment,  but 
had  afterwards  become  foul,  Jerusalem  should  be 
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emptied  and  wiped  out,  and  exposed  to  the  winds 
of  Heaven  till  it  was  cleansed.  Foremost,  we  may 
well  believe,  among  those  who  thus  bore  their 
witness  was  the  old  prophet,  now  bent  with  the 
weight  of  fourscore  years,  who  had  in  his  earlier 
days  protested  with  equal  courage  against  the 
crimes  of  the  king’s  grandfather.  On  him  too, 
according  to  the  old  Jewish  tradition,  came  the 
first  shock  of  the  persecution.  But  the  persecution 
did  not  stop  there.  It  attacked  the  whole  older 
of  the  true  prophets,  and  those  who  followed 
them.  The  heart  and  the  intellect  of  the  nation 
were  crushed  out,  and  there  would  seem  to  have 
been  no  chroniclers  left  to  record  this  portion  of  its 
history.  Retribution  came  soon  in  the  natural 
sequence  of  events.  There  are  indications  that  the 
neighbouring  nations — Philistines,  Moabites,  Am- 
monites— who  had  been  tributary  under  Hezekiah, 
revolted  at  some  period  in  the  reign  of  Manasseh, 
and  asserted  their  independence  (Zeph.  ii.  4-19; 
Jer.  xlvii.  xlviii.  xlix.).  The  Babylonian  alliance 
bore  the  fruits  which  had  been  predicted.  The 
rebellion  of  Merodach-Balodan  was  crushed,  and 
then  the  wrath  of  the  Assyrian  king  fell  on  those 
who  had  supported  him.  Judaea  was  again  over- 
run by  the  Assyrian  armies,  and  this  time  the  inva- 
sion was  more  successful  than  that  of  Sennacherib. 
The  dty  apparently  was  taken.  The  king  himself 
was  made  prisoner  and  carried  oft*  to  Babylon. 
There  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  repented,  and 
his  prayer  was  heard,  and  the  Lord  delivered  him 
(2  Chr.  xxxiii.  12,  13).  Two  questions  meet  us 
nt  this  point.  (1)  Have  we  satisfactory  grounds 
for  believing  that  this  statement  is  historically 
true?  (2)  If  we  accept  it,  to  what  period  in  the 
reign  of  Manasseh  is  it  to  be  assigned  ? It  has  been 
urged  in  regard  to  (1)  that  the  silence  of  the 
writer  of  the  books  of  Kings  is  conclusive  against 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  narrative  of  2 Chronicles. 
It  is  believed  that  that  answer  is  not  far  to  seek, 
(t)  The  silence  of  a writer  who  sums  up  the  his- 
tory of  a reign  of  55  years  in  19  verses  as  to  one 
alleged  event  in  it  is  surely  a weak  ground  for 
refusing  to  accept  that  event  on  the  authority  of 
another  historinn.  (2)  The  omission  is  in  part 
explained  by  the  character  of  the  narrative  of 
2 K.  xxi.  The  writer  deliberately  turns  away 
from  the  history  of  the  days  of  shame,  and  not 
less  from  the  personal  biography  of  the  king. 
(3)  The  character  of  the  writer  of  2 Chronicles, 
obviously  a Levite,  and  looking  nt  the  facts  of  the 
history  from  the  Levite  point  of  view,  would  lead 
him  to  attach  greater  importance  to  a partial  rein- 
statement of  the  old  ritual  and  to  the  cessation 
of  persecution.  (4)  There  is  one  peculiarity  in  the 
history  which  is,  in  some  measure,  of  the  nature  of 
an  undesigned  coincidence,  and  so  confirms  it.  The 
captains  of  the  host  of  Assyria  take  Manasseh  to 
Babylon.  The  narrative  fits  in,  with  the  utmost 
accuracy,  to  the  facts  of  Oriental  history.  The 
first  attempt  of  Babylon  to  assert  its  independence 
of  Nineveh  failed.  It  was  crushed  by  Esarhaddon, 
and  for  a time  the  Assyrian  king  held  his  court 
at  Babylon,  so  as  to  effect  more  completely  the 
reduction  of  the  rebellious  province.  There  is 
(5)  the  fact  of  agreement  with  the  intervention  of 
the  Assyrian  king  in  2 K.  xvii.  24,  just  at  the 
same  time.  The  circumstance  just  noticed  enables 
us  to  return  an  approximate  answer  to  the  other 
question.  The  duration  of  Esarhaddon’s  Baby- 
lonian reign  is  calculated  as  from  B.C.  680-607 ; 
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and  Manasseh’s  captivity  must  therefore  have  fallen 
within  those  limits.  A Jewish  tradition  fixes  the 
22nd  year  of  his  reign  ns  the  exact  date ; and  this, 
according  as  we  adopt  the  earlier  or  the  later  date 
of  his  accession,  would  give  B.C.  676  or  673.  The 
period  that  followed  is  dwelt  upon  by  the  writer 
of  2 Chr.  as  one  of  a great  change  for  the  better. 
The  compassion  or  death  of  Esarhaddon  led  to  his 
release,  and  he  returned  after  some  uncertain  in- 
terval of  time  to  Jerusalem.  The  old  faith  of 
Israel  was  no  longer  persecuted.  Foreign  idolatries 
were  no  longer  thrust,  In  all  their  foulness,  into 
the  Sanctuary  itself.  The  altar  of  the  Lord  was 
again  restored,  and  peace-offerings  and  thank- 
offerings  sacrificed  to  Jehovah  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  15, 
16).  But  beyond  this  the  reformation  did  not  go. 
The  other  facts  known  of  Mannsseh’s  reign  connect 
themselves  with  the  state  of  the  world  round  him. 
The  Assyrian  monarchy  was  tottering  to  its  fall, 
and  the  king  of  Judah  seems  to  have  thought  that 
it  was  still  possible  for  him  to  rule  as  the  head  of 
a strong  and  independent  kingdom.  He  fortified 
Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  xxvii.  3),  and  put  captains  of 
war  in  all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah.  There  was, 
it  must  be  remembered,  a special  reason.  Egypt 
was  become  strong  and  aggressive  under  Psammi- 
tichns.  About  this  time  we  find  the  thought  of 
an  Egyptian  alliance  again  beginning  to  gain  favour. 
The  very  name  of  Manasseh’s  son,  Amon,  identical 
in  form  and  sound  with  that  of  the  great  sun-god 
of  Egypt,  is  probably  an  indication  of  the  gladness 
with  which  the  alliance  of  Psammiticbus  was 
welcomed.  As  one  of  its  consequences,  it  involved 
prolmbly  the  supply  of  troop  from  Judah  to  serve 
in  the  armies  of  the  Egyptian  king.  In  return  for 
this  Manasseh,  we  may  believe,  received  the  help 
of  the  chariots  and  horses  for  which  Egypt  was 
always  famous  (Is.  xxxi.  1).  If  this  was  the  close 
of  Manasseh’s  reign,  we  can  understand  how  it  was 
that  on  his  death  he  was  buried  as  Ahaz  had  been, 
not  with  the  burial  of  a king,  in  the  sepulchres  of 
the  house  of  David,  but  in  the  garden  of  Uzza 
(2  K.  xxi.  26),  and  that,  long  afterwards,  in  spite 
of  his  repentance,  the  Jews  held  his  name  in  abhor- 
rence. The  habits  of  n sensuous  and  debased 
worship  had  eaten  into  the  life  of  the  people  ; and 
though  they  might  be  repressed  for  a time  by 
force,  as  in  the  reformation  of  Josiah,  they  burst 
out  again,  when  the  pressure  was  removed,  with 
fresh  violence,  and  rendered  even  the  zeal  of  the 
best  of  the  Jewish  kings  fruitful  chiefly  in  hypo- 
crisy and  unreality.  The  intellectual  life  of  the 
people  suffered  in  the  same  degree.  The  persecu- 
tion cut  oft'  all  who,  trained  in  the  schools  of  the 
prophets,  were  the  thinkers  and  teachers  of  the 
people.  But  little  is  added  by  later  tradition  to 
the  O.  T.  narrative  of  Manasseh’s  reign.  The 
prayer  that  bear*  his  name  among  the  apocryphal 
books  can  hardly,  in  the  absence  of  any  Hebrew 
originnl,  be  considered  as  identical  with  that  re- 
ferred to  in  2 Chr.  xxxiii.,  and  is  probably  rather 
the  result  of  an  attempt  to  work  out  the  hint  there 
supplied  than  the  reproduction  of  an  older  docu- 
ment. There  are  reasons,  however,  for  believing 
that  there  existed  at  some  time  or  other,  a fuller 
history,  more  or  less  legendary,  of  Manasseh  and 
his  conversion,  from  which  the  prayer  may  possibly 
have  been  an  excerpt  preserved  for  devotional  pur- 
poses (it  appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  Apostolical 
Constitutions)  when  the  rest  was  rejected  as  worth- 
less. Scattered  here  and  there,  we  find  the  disjecta 
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membra  of  snch  a work.— 2.  One  of  the  descendants 
of  Pahath-Moab,  who  in  the  days  of  Em  had 
married  a foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  30).— 3.  One  of 
the  laymen,  of  the  family  of  Hashum,  who  put 
nwav  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra’s  command  (Ezr.  x. 
33).— 4.  In  the  Hebrew  text  of  Judg.  rviii.  30, 
the  name  of  the  priest  of  the  graven  image  of  the 
Dnnites  is  given  as  “ Jonathan,  the  son  of  Gershom, 
the  son  of  Manasseh  the  last  word  being  written 
a Maso retie  note  calling  attention  to 
the  “ nun  suspended.”  Kashi's  note  upon  the 
passage  is  as  follows  : — “ On  account  of  the  honour 
of  Moses  he  wrote  Nun  to  change  the  name ; and 
it  is  written  suspended  to  signify  that  it  was  not 
Manasseh  but  Moses.”  The  LXX.,  Peshito-Syriac, 
and  Chaldee  all  read  “ Manasseh,”  but  the  Vulgate 
retains  the  original  and  undoubtedly  the  true  read- 
ing, Moyscs.  Kennicott  attributes  the  presence  of 
the  Nun  to  the  corruption  of  MSS.  by  Jewish 
transcribers.  With  regard  to  the  chronological 
difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  presence  of  a grand- 
son of  Moses  at  an  apparently  late  period,  there  is 
eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  the  last  five  chapters 
of  Judges  refer  to  earlier  events  than  those  after 
which  they  are  placed.  In  xx.  28  Phinehas  the  son 
of  Eleazar,  and  therefore  the  grandson  of  Aaron,  is 
said  to  have  stood  before  tho  ark,  and  there  is 
therefore  no  difficulty  in  supposing  that  a grandson 
of  Moses  might  be  alive  at  the  same  time,  which 
was  not  long  after  the  death  of  Joshua. 

Manaa'ses.  L Manasseh  4,  of  the  sons  of 
Hashum  (1  Esd.  ix.  33).— 2.  Manasseh,  king 
of  Judah,  (Matt.  i.  10),  to  whom  the  npocryphal 
prayer  is  attributed.— 3.  Manasseh,  the  son  ot 
Joseph  (Kev.  vii.  6).— 4.  A wealthy  inhabitant 
of  Bethulia,  and  husband  of  Judith,  according 
to  the  legend  (Jud.  viii.  2,  7,  x.  3,  xvi.  22, 
23,  24). 

Manaa'ses,  the  Prayer  ot  1 . The  repentance 
and  restoration  of  Manasseh  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  12  ff.) 
furnished  the  subject  of  many  legendary  stories. 
“ His  prayer  unto  his  God  ” was  still  preserved 
“ in  the  book  of  the  kings  of  Israel  ” when  the 
Chronicles  were  compiled  (2  Chr.  xxxiii.  18),  and, 
after  this  record  was  lost,  the  subject  was  likely 
to  attract  the  notice  of  Inter  writers.  “ The  Prayer 
of  Manasseh,”  which  is  found  in  some  MSS.  of  the 
LXX.,  is  the  work  of  one  who  has  endeavoured  to 
express,  not  without  true  feeling,  the  thoughts  of 
the  repentant  king.  2.  The  Greek  text  is  un- 
doubtedly original,  and  not  a mere  translation  from 
the  Hebrew.  The  writer  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  LXX.  But  beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to 
determine  the  date  at  which  he  lived.  The  allu- 
sion to  the  patriarchs  (1,  8)  appears  to  fix  the 
authorship  on  a Jew ; but  the  clear  teaching  oa 
repentance  points  to  a time  certainly  not  long 
before  the  Christian  era.  There  is  no  indication 
of  the  place  at  which  the  Prayer  was  written. 
3.  The  earliest  reference  to  the  Prayer  is  contained 
in  a fragment  of  Julius  Africanus  (cir.  221  A.D.)* 
but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  words  in  their 
original  form  clearly  referred  to  tire  present  com* 
position  (Jul.  Afric.  fr.  40).  It  is,  however, 
given  at  length  in  the  Apostolical  Constitutions 
(ii.  22).  The  Prayer  is  found  in  the  Alexandrine 
MS.  4.  The  Prayer  was  never  distinctly  recognised 
as  a canonical  writing,  though  it  was  included  W 
many  MSS.  of  the  LXX.  and  of  tire  Latin  t«sk», 
and  has  been  deservedly  retained  among  the  sp^ 
crypha  in  A.  V.  and  by  Luther.  The  ha,in 
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bxoslttioa  which  occurs  in  Vulgate  MSS.  is  not 
by  the  hand  of  Jerome. 

Manaasitex,  the,  that  is,  the  members  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh.  The  word  occurs  but  thrice 
in  the  A.  V.  viz.  Deut.  iv.  43  ; Judg.  xii.  4 ; and 
2 K.  x.  33. 

Man  drakes  (Heb.  duddlm).  The  duddlm  (the 
word  occurs  only  in  the  plural  number)  are  men-  ; 
tioned  in  Gen.  xxi,  14,  15,  16,  and  in  Cant.  vii. 
13.  From  the  former  passage  we  learn  that  they  j 
were  found  in  the  fields  of  Mesopotamia,  where  J 
Jacob  and  his  wives  were  at  one  time  living,  and  j 
that  the  fruit  was  gathered  “ iu  the  days  of  wheat- 
harvest.”  e.  ro  May.  From  Cant.  vii.  13  we, 
team  that  the  plant  in  question  was  strong-scented, 
and  that  it  grew  in  Palestine.  Various  attempts 
hare  been  made  to  identify  the  duddlm.  The  most 
satisfactory  is  certainly  that  which  supposes  the 
mandrake  (Alropa  mandragora ) to  bo  the  plant 
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denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word.  The  LXX.,  the 
Vulg„  the  Syriac,  and  the  Arabic  versions,  the 
Targoms,  the  most  learned  of  the  Rabbis,  and 
ttumy  later  commentators,  are  in  favour  of  the 
translation  of  the  A.  V.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  mandrake  is  far  from  odoriferous,  the  whole 
plant  being,  in  European  estimation  at  all  events, 
T«7  fetid.  But  Oedmnnn,  after  quoting  a number 
of  authorities  to  show  that  the  mandrakes  were 
pm<-  i by  the  Arabs  for  their  odour,  makes  the 
following  just  remark : — “ It  is  known  that  Orientals 
an  especial  value  ou  strongly  smelling  things 
that  to  more  delicate  European  senses  arc  un- 
plcMing  ....  The  intoxicating  qualities  of  the 
B^ndrake,  tar  from  lessening  its  value,  would 
rs-hcr  add  to  it,  for  every  one  knows  with  what 
t*<ish  the  Orientals  use  all  kinds  of  preparations 


to  produce  intoxication.”  That  the  fruit  was  fit  to 
be  gathered  at  the  time  of  wheat-harvest  is  clear 
from  the  testimony  of  several  travellers.  Schultze 
found  mandrake-apples  on  the  15th  of  May.  Has- 
selquist  saw  them  at  Nazareth  early  in  May.  Dr. 
Thomson  found  mandrakes  ripe  on  the  lower  ranges 
of  Lebanon  and  Heriuon  towards  the  end  of  April. 
The  mandrake  {Atropa  mandragora ) is  closely  allied 
to  the  well-known  deadly  nightshade  (A.  hello- 
donna),  and  belongs  to  the  order  Solanaccae. 
Ma'neh.  [Weights  and  Measures.] 

Hanger.  This  word  occurs  only  in  connexion 
with  the  birth  of  Christ,  in  Luke  ii.  7,  12,  16. 
The  original  term  is  <pdTin),  which  is  found  but 
once  besides  in  the  N.  T.,  viz.  Luke  xiii.  15, 
where  it  is  rendered  by  “stall.”  The  word  in 
classical  Greek  undoubfcdly  means  a manger,  crib, 
or  feeding  trough  ; but  according  to  Schleusner  its 
real  signification  in  the  N.  T.  is  the  open  court- 
yard, attached  to  the  inn  or  khan,  and  enclosed  by 
a rough  fence  of  stones,  wattle,  or  other  slight 
material,  into  which  the  cattle  would  be  shut  at 
night,  and  where  the  poorer  travellers  might 
unpack  their  animals  and  take  up  their  lodging, 
when  they  were  either  by  want  of  room  or  want 
of  means  excluded  from  the  house.  The  above 
interpretation  is  of  course  at  . variance  with  the 
traditional  belief  that  the  Nativity  took  place  in  a 
i cave.  I*rofessor  Stanley  has  however  shown  how 
I destitute  of  foundation  this  tradition  is. 

H&'ni.  The  same  as  Bam,  4(1  Esd.  ix.  30  ; 

I comp.  Ezr.  x.  29). 

Manliux,  T.  In  the  account  of  the  conclusion  ot 
the  campaign  of  Lysias  (u.C.  163)  against  the 
Jews  given  in  2 Macc.  xi.,  four  letters  are  intro- 
duced, of  which  the  last  purports  to  be  from 
“ L.  Mcmmius  and  T.  Manlius,  nrabassadois  of 
the  Romans  ” (ver.  34-38),  confirming  the  conces- 
sions made  by  Lysias.  There  can  be  but  little 
doubt  that  the  letter  is  a fabrication.  No  such 
names  occur  among  the  many  legates  to  Syria 
noticed  by  Polybius ; and  there  is  no  room  for 
the  mission  of  another  embassy  between  two  re- 
corded shortly  before  and  after  the  death  of  An- 
tiochus  Epiphanes.  If,  as  seems  likely,  the  true 
reading  is  T.  Manius  (not  Manlius),  the  writer  was 
probably  thinking  of  the  former  embassy  when 
C.  Sulpidus  and  Manius  Sergius  were  sent  to 
Syria. 

Han  'na  (Heb.  mdn).  The  most  important  passages 
of  the  0.  T.  on  this  topic  arc  the  following: — Ex. 
xvi.  14-36  ; Num.  xi.  7-9 ; Deut.  viii.  3,  16  ; Josh, 
v.  12  ; Ps.  lxxviii.  24, 25 ; Wisd.  xvi.  20,  21.  From 
these  passages  we  learn  that  the  manna  came  even’ 
morning  except  the  Sabbath,  in  the  form  of  a small 
round  seed  resembling  the  hoar  frost;  that  it  must 
be  gathered  early,  before  the  sun  became  so  hot  as  to 
melt  it ; that  it  must  be  gathered  every  day  except 
the  Sabbath  ; that  the  attempt  to  lay  aside  for  a 
succeeding  day,  except  on  the  day  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  Sabbath,  failed  by  the  substance  becoming 
wormy  and  offensive ; that  it  was  prepared  for  food 
by  grinding  and  baking;  that  its  taste  was  like  fresh 
oil,  and  like  wafers  made  with  honey,  equally  agree- 
able to  all  palates  ; that  the  whole  nation  subsisted 
upon  it  for  forty  years;  that  it  suddenly  censed 
when  they  first  got  the  new  corn  of  the  land  of 
Canaan ; and  that  it  was  always  regarded  as  a 
miraculous  gift  directly  from  God,  and  not  as  a 
product  of  nature.  The  natural  products  of  the 
Arabian  deserts  and  other  Oriental  regions,  which 
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bear  the  name  of  manna,  have  not  the  qualities  or 
uses  ascribed  to  the  manna  of  Scripture.  The  manna 
of  Scripture  we  regard  as  wholly  miraculous,  and 
not  in  any  respect  a product  of  nature.  The  etymo- 
logy and  meaning  of  the  woixl  manna  are  best  given 
by  the  old  authorities,  the  Scptuagint,  the  Vulgate, 
and  Josephus.  According  to  all  these  authorities, 
with  which  the  Syriac  also  agrees,  the  Hebrew  word 
man,  by  which  this  substance  is  always  designated 
in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  is  the  neuter  interroga- 
tive pronoun  (what  ?) ; and  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  inquiry  ( man  Aw,  what  is  this  ?),  which 
the  Hebrews  made  when  they  fn-st  saw  it  upon  the 
ground.  The  Arabian  physician  Avicenna  gives 
the  following  description  of  the  manna  which  in  his 
time  was  used  as  a medicine : — “ Manna  is  a dew 
which  falls  on  stones  or  bushes,  becomes  thick  like 
honey,  and  can  be  hardened  so  as  to  be  like  grains 
of  coni.”  The  substance  now  called  manna  in  the 
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Arabian  desert  through  which  the  Israelites  passed, 
is  collected  in  the  month  of  June  from  the  tarfa 
or  tamarisk  shrub  ( Tamarix  <j allied).  According 
to  Burckhardt  it  drops  from  the  thorns  on  the  sticks 
and  leaves  with  which  the  ground  is  covered,  and 
must  be  gathered  early  in  the  day,  or  it  will  be 
melted  by  the  sun.  The  Arabs  cleanse  and  boil  it, 
strain  it  through  a cloth,  and  put  it  in  leathern 
bottles ; and  in  this  way  it  can  be  kept  uninjured 
for  several  years.  They  use  it  like  honey  or  butter 
with  their  unleavened  bread,  but  never  make  it 
into  cakes  or  eat  it  by  itself.  Kauwolf  and  some 


more  recent  travellers  have  observed  that  the  dried 
grains  of  the  oriental  manna  were  like  the  coriander- 
seed.  Niebuhr  observed  that  at  Mardin  in  Mc*>- 
potaraia,  the  manna  lies  like  meal  on  the  leaves  of 
a tree  called  in  the  Hast  ballot  and  afs  or  <u,  which 
he  ivgards  as  a species  of  oak.  The  harvest  is  in 
July  and  August,  and  much  more  plentiful  in  wet 
than  dry  seasons.  In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
Burckhardt  found  manna  like  gum  on  the  leaves 
anil  branches  of  the  tree  ij jharrob , which  is  as  large 
as  the  olive-tree,  having  a leaf*  like  the  poplar, 
though  somewhat  broader.  Two  other  shruU 
which  have  been  supj>osed  to  yield  the  manna  of 
Scripture,  are  the  Alhafji  tnaurorum,  or  Persian 
manna , and  the  Alhafji  dcsertorwn , — thorny  plants 
common  in  Syria.  The  manna  of  European  com- 
merce comes  mostly  from  Calnbria  and  Sicily.  It 
is  gathered  during  the  months  of  June  and  July 
from  some  species  of  nsh  ( Omus  Europaea  and 
Onrns  rotund  folia ),  from  which  it  drops  in  cou- 
sequence  of  n puncture  bv  an  insect  resembling  the 
locust,  but  distinguished  from  it  by  having  a sting 
under  its  body.  The  substance  is  fluid  at  night, 
and  resembles  the  dew,  but  in  the  morning  it  begin* 
to  harden. 

M&no'ah,  the  father  of  Samson  ; a Danite,  natire 
of  the  town  of  Zorah  (Judg.  xiii.  2).  The  narra- 
tive of  the  Bible  (xiii.  1-23),  of  the  circumstamv* 
which  preceded  the  birth  of  Samson,  supplies  us 
with  very  few  and  faint  traits  of  Mauoah’s  charac- 
ter or  habits.  He  seems  to  have  had  some  occu- 
pation which  separated  him  during  psirtof  the  day 
from  his  wife,  though  that  was  not  field  work,  le- 
cause  it  was  in  the  field  that  his  wife  was  foand  by 
the  angel  during  his  absence.  He  was  hospitable, 
as  his  forefather  Abram  had  been  before  him;  he 
was  a worshipper  of  Jehovah,  and  reverent  to  a 
great  degree  of  fear.  These  faint  lineaments  are 
brought  into  somewhat  greater  distinctness  by  Jo- 
sephus (Ant.  v.  8,  §2,  3),  on  what  authority  we 
have  no  means  of  judging,  though  his  account  it 
doubtless  founded  on  some  ancient  Jewish  tradition 
or  record.  We  hear  of  Manoah  once  again  in  con- 
nexion with  the  marriage  of  Samson  to  the  Philis- 
tine of  Timnath.  His  father  and  his  mother  re- 
monstrated with  him  thereon,  but  to  no  purpose 
(xiv.  2,  3).  They  then  accompanied  him  to  Tiro- 
nath,  both  on  the  preliminary  visit  (vers.  5,  6), 
and  to  the  marriage  itself  (9,  10).  Manoah  ap- 
pears not  to  have  survived  his  son. 

M&nslayer.  The  cases  of  manslaughter  men- 
tioned appear  to  be  a sufficient  sample  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  lawgiver,  a.  Death  by  a blow  in  a 
sudden  quarrel  (Num.  xxxv.  22).  b.  Death  bra 
stone  or  missile  thrown  at  random  (*6.  22,  231 
c.  By  the  blade  of  an  axe  flying  from  its  handle 
(Deut.  xix.  5).  d.  Whether  the  case  of  a person 
killed  by  falling  from  a roof  unprovided  with  » 
parapet  involved  the  guilt  of  manslaughter  ou  the 
owner,  is  not  clear ; but  the  law  seems  intended  to 
prevent  the  imputation  of  malice  in  any  such  case, 
by  preventing  as  far  as  possible  the  occurrence  ol 
the  fact  itself  (Deut.  xxii.  8).  In  all  these  and  the 
like  cases  the  manslayer  was  allowed  to  retire  to  * 
city  of  refuge.  Besides  these  the  following  may  b? 
mentioned  as  cases  of  homicide,  a.  An  animal,  not 
known  to  be  vicious,  causing  death  to  a human 
being,  was  to  be  put  to  death,  and  regarded  as 
unclean.  But  if  it  was  known  to  be  vicious 
owner  also  was  liable  to  fine,  and  even  death  (m. 
xxi.  28,  31).  b.  A thief  overtaken  at  night  w 
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the  act  might  lawfully  be  put  to  death,  but  if  the 
kl  had  risen  the  act  of  killing  him  was  to  be  re- 
pried as  murder  (Ex.  xxii.  2,  3). 

Kintle.  The  word  employed  in  the  A.  V.  to 
tntebue  no  less  than  four  Hebrew  terms,  entirely 
cndnct  and  independent  both  in  derivation  and 
Baaing.  1.  S'micah.  This  word  occurs  but  once, 
ra.  Jc dg.  i r.  18,  where  it  denotes  the  thing  with 
winch  Joel  covered  Sisera.  It  may  be  inferred  that 
it  was  some  part  of  the  regular  furniture  of  the  tent. 
The  clue  to  a more  exact  signification  is  given  by 
the  Arabic  version  of  the  Polyglott,  which  renders 
it  by  alcatif  ih,  a word  which  is  explained  by  Dozy 
to  mean  certain  articles  of  a thick  fabric,  in  ahape 
kite  a nbid  or  shawl,  which  are  commonly  used  for 
bed#  by  the  Arabs.— 2.  McU.  (Rendered  44  mantle” 
ia  1 Sam.  xv.  27,  xxviii.  14;  Ezr.  ix.  3,  5;  Job  i. 
2D,  ii.  12  ; and  Ps.  dx.  29.)  This  word  is  in  other 
passages  of  the  A.  V.  rendered  “ coat,”  “ cloak,” 
ad  “robe.”  This  inconsistency  is  undesirable  ; but 
a one  ease  only — that  of  Samuel — is  it  of  import- 
ance. It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  garment 
which  his  mother  made  and  brought  to  the  infant 
prphet  at  her  annual  visit  to  the  Holy  Tent  at 
Miloh  was  a miniature  of  the  offidal  priestly  tunic 
•rmbe;  the  same  that  the  great  Prophet  wore  in 
mature  years  ( 1 Sam.  xv.  27),  nud  by  which  he  was 
« one  occasion  actually  identified  (xxviii.  14).— 3. 
Mdat&phah  (the  Hebrew  word  is  found  in  Is.  iii.  22 
Apparently  some  article  of  a Lady’s  dress ; 
profably  an  exterior  tunic,  longer  and  ampler  than 
tb*  internal  one,  and  provided  with  sleeves.  But 
Utmost  remarkable  of  the  four  is:— 4.  Addercth 
(nodered  “ mantle”  in  1 K.  xix.  13,  19;  2 K.  ii. 
$.13,  14;  elsewhere  “ garment  ” and  “robe”); 
*eoe  by  it,  and  it  only,  is  denoted  the  cape  or 
wrapper  which,  with  the  exception  of  a strip  of 
?4toa  or  leather  round  his  loins,  formed,  as  we  have 
•way  reason  to  believe,  the  sole  garment  of  the 
prophet  Elijah.  It  was  probably  of  sheepskin,  such 
* is  wo'  n by  the  modern  dervishes, 

Xa  och,  the  father  of  Achish,  king  of  Gath,  with 
whom  llavid  took  refuge  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  2). 

Ha  on,  one  of  the  cities  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  in 
tar  district  of  the  mountains ; a member  of  the 
•me  group  which  contains  also  the  names  of  Can- 
tod  and  Ziph  (Josh.  xv.  55).  Its  interest  for  us 
be*  in  its  connexion  with  David  (1  Sara,  xxiii.  24, 
35).  The  name  of  Maon  still  exists  all  but  un- 
eiaaged  in  the  mouths  of  the  Arab  herdsmen  and 
poaats  in  the  south  of  Palestine.  Mein  is  a lofty 
<verical  hill,  south  of,  and  about  7 miles  distant 
from,  Hebron.  In  the  genealogical  records  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  in  l Chronicles,  Maon  appears  as  a 
descendant  of  Hebron.  It  should  not  however  be 
overlooked  that  in  the  original  the  name  of  Maon  is 
idestical  with  that  of  the  Mehunim,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  before  the  conquest  it  may  have  been 
*»»  of  their  towns. 

Mjftmite*.  the,  a people  mentioned  in  one  of  the 
addroaet  of  Jehovah  to  the  repentant  Israelites  (Judg. 
x.  12).  The  name  agrees  with  that  of  a people  re- 
siding in  the  desert  far  south  of  Palestine,  elsewhere 
m tbe  A.  V.  called  M EHL’NIM ; but,  as  uo  inv&uion  of 
Israel  by  this  people  is  related  l»efore  the  date  of  the 
passage  in  question,  various  explanations  and  con- 
s-'cturei  have  been  offered.  The  reading  of  the 
LXX. — M Midian  ” — is  remarkable  as  being  found 
in  both  the  gre:.t  MSS.,  and  haring  on  that  account 
a strong  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  reading  of  the 
aocieict  Hebrew  text. 

COS.  D.  B. 
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Ma’ra,  the  name  wnich  Naomi  adopted  in  the 
exclamation  forced  from  her  by  the  recognition  of 
her  fellow-citizens  at  Bethlehem  (Ruth  i.  20), 
“Call  me  not  Naomi  (pleasant),  but  call  me  Mam 
(bitter),  for  Shaddai  hath  deal t-very-bi tterly  (hn- 
mfcr)  with  me.” 

Hft'rah,  a place  which  lay  in  the  wilderness  of 
Shur  or  Etham,  three  days' journey  distant  (Ex. 
xv.  22-24,  Nuro.  xxxiii.  8)  from  tbe  place  at  which 
the  Israelites  crossed  the  Red  .Sen,  and  where  was  a 
spring  of  bitter  water,  sweetened  subsequently  by 
the  casting  in  of  a tree  which  “ the  Lord  showed  5* 
to  Moses.  It  has  been  suggested  that  Moses  made 
use  of  the  berries  of  the  plant  GhUrkid , and  which 
still  it  is  implied  would  be  found  similarly  to  ope- 
rate. Hoicarah , distant  16J  hours  from  Ayoun 
Mou$a,  has  been  by  Robinson,  as  also  by  Burck- 
hardt,  Schubert,  and  Wellsted,  identified  with  it, 
apparently  because  it  is  the  bitterest  wnter  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Winer  sap  that  a still  bitterer 
well  lies  east  of  Marah,  the  claims  of  which  Tisch- 
endorf,  it  appears,  has  supported.  Lepsius  prefers 
Wady  Ghunmdei.  Prof.  Stanley  thinks  that  the 
claims  may  be  left  between  this  and  Howarah. 

MaFalah,  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  boundary 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  1 1 ). 

Martin  atha,  an  expression  used  by  St  Paul  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(xvi.  22).  It  is  a Grecised  form  of  the  Aramaic 
words  mdran  dtha , “ our  Lord  cometh.” 

Marble.  Like  the  Greek  pdpuapos,  the  Heb. 
shesh,  the  generic  term  for  murble,  may  profably  be 
taken  to  mean  almost  any  shining  6tone.  The  so- 
called  marble  of  Solomon's  architectural  works, 
which  Josephus  calls  Af Bos  A fvuSs,  may  thus  have 
been  limestone— (a)  from  near  Jerusalem  ; (6)  from 
Lebanon  (Jura  limestone),  identical  with  the  ma- 
terial of  the  Sun  Temple  at  Baal  bee ; or  (c)  white 
marble  from  Arabia  or  elsewhere.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Herod,  both  in  the  Temple  and  elsewhere, 
employed  Parian  or  other  marble.  The  marble  pillars 
and  tesserae  of  various  colours  of  the  pa  I are  at  Susa 
came  doubtless  from  Persia  itself  (Esth.  i.  6). 

Marcheshvan.  [Months.] 

Mar  'cua.  The  Evangelist  Mark,  who  was  cousin 
to  Barnabas  (Col.  iv.  10),  and  the  companion  and 
fellow-labourer  of  the  apostles  Paul  (Philem.  24) 
and  Peter  (1  Pet.  v.  13). 

Mardoche'tu.  1.  Mordfcai,  the  uncle  of 
Esther,  in  the  apocryphal  additions  (Esth.  x.  1,  xi. 
2,  12,  xii.  1-6,  xvi.  13;  2 Macc.  xv.  36).— 2.  =s 
Mordecai,  wrho  returned  with  Zerubbabel  and 
Joshua  (1  Esdr.  v.  8). 

Mareshah,  one  of  the  cities  of  Judah  in  the  dis- 
trict of  the  >hefelnh  or  low  country  ; named  in  the 
same  group  with  Keilah  and  NEZin  (Josh.  xv. 
44).  If  we  may  so  interpret  the  notices  of  1 Chr. 
ii.  42,  Hebron  itself  was  colonized  from  Mareshah. 
It  was  one  of  the  cities  fortified  and  garrisoned  by 
Rehoboatn  after  the  rupture  with  the  northern 
kingdom  (2  Chr.  xi.  8).  The  natural  inference 
is,  that  it  commanded  some  pass  or  position  of 
approach  (comp.  2 Chr.  xiv.  9).  Mareshah  is 
mentioned  once  or  twice  in  the  history  of  the  Mac- 
cabaean  struggles.  Judas  probably  passed  through 
it  on  his  way  from  Hebron  to  avenge  the  defeat  of 
Joseph  and  Azarias  (l  Macc.  v.  66).  A few  days 
later  it  afforded  a refuge  to  Gorgias  when  severely 
wounded  in  the  attack  of  Dositheus  (2  Macc.  xii. 
35).  It  was  burnt  by  Judas  in  hit  Iduinaenn  war, 
in  passing  from  Hebron  to  Azotus.  About  the  vear 
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110  B.C.  it  was  taken  from  the  Idumaeans  by  John 
Hyrcanus.  It  was  in  ruins  in  the  4th  century, 
when  Eusebius  and  Jerome  describe  it  as  in  the 
second  mile  from  Eleutheropolis.  S.S.W.  of  Beit - 
jibrin — in  all  probability  Eleutheropolis  — and  a 
little  over  a Roman  mile  therefrom,  is  a site  called 
Marash,  which  is  very  possibly  the  representative 
of  the  ancient  Mareshah.  On  two  other  occasions 
Mareshah  comes  forward  in  the  0.  T.  (2  Chr.  xx.  1 
37  ; Mic.  i.  15).— 2.  Father  of  Hebron,  and  appar- 
ently a son  or  descendant  of  Caleb  the  brother  of 
Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  42),  who  derived  his  descent 
from  Judah  through  Pharez.— 3.  In  1 Chr.  iv.  21 
we  find  Mareshah  again  named  as  denying  his  origin 
from  SlfELAH,  the  third  son  of  Judah. 

Mar'imoth=  Meraioth  the  priest  (2  Esdr.  i.  2 ; 
comp.  Ezr.  vii.  3). 

Ma'risa,  Mareshah  (2  Macc.  xii.  35). 

Mark.  Mark  the  Evangelist  is  probably  the 
same  as  “John  whose  surname  was  Mark"  (Acts 
xii.  12,  25).  Grotius  indeed  maintain*  the  contrary. 
But  John  was  the  Jewish  nnme.  and  Mark,  a name 
of  frequent  use  amongst  the  1 tomans,  was  adopted 
afterwards,  and  gradually  superseded  the  other. 
John  Mark  was  the  son  of  a certain  Mary,  who 
dwelt  at  Jerusalem,  and  was  therefore  probably 
born  in  that  city  (Acts  xii.  12).  He  was  the  cousin 
of  Bamnhas  (Col.  iv.  10).  It  was  to  Mary’s  house, 
as  to  a familiar  haunt,  that  Peter  came  alter  his  de- 
liverance from  prison  (Acts  xii.  12),  and  there 
found  “ many  gathered  together  praying and 
probably  John  Mark  was  converted  by  Peter  from 
meeting  him  in  his  mother’s  house,  for  he  speaks 
of  “ Marcus  my  son”  (1  Pet.  v.  13).  The  theory 
that  he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  is  without 
any  warrnnt.  Another  theory,  that  an  event  of 
the  night  of  our  Lord’s  betrayal,  related  by  Mark 
alone,  is  one  that  befell  himself,  must  not  be  so 
promptly  dismissed  (Mark  xiv.  51,  52).  The  detail 
of  facts  is  remarkably  minute,  the  name  only  is 
wanting.  The  most  probable  view  is  that  St.  Mark 
suppressed  his  own  name,  whilst  telling  a story 
which  he  had  the  best  means  of  knowing.  Anxious 
to  work  for  Christ,  he  went  with  Paul  and  Barna- 
bas ns  their  “ minister  ’’  on  their  first  journey  ; but 
at  Perga,  as  we  have  seen  above,  turned  back  (Acts 
xii.  25,  xiii.  13).  On  the  second  journey  Paul 
would  not  accept  him  again  as  a companion,  but 
Barnabas  his  kinsman  was  more  indulgent ; and 
thus  he  became  the  cause  of  the  memorable  “ sharp 
contention"  between  them  (Acts  xv.  36-40). 
Whatever  was  the  cause  of  Mark’s  vacillation,  it 
did  not  separate  him  for  ever  from  Paul,  for  we 
find  him  by  the  side  of  that  Apostle  in  his  first 
imprisonment  at  Rome  (Col.  iv.  10;  Philem.  24). 
In  the  former  place  a possible  jouruey  of  Mark  to 
Asia  is  spoken  of.  Somewhat  later  he  is  with  Peter 
at  Babylon  (1  Pet.  v.  13).  On  his  return  to  Asia 
he  seems  to  have  been  with  Timothy  at  Ephesus 
when  Paul  wrote  to  him  during  his  second  impri- 
sonment (2  Tim.  iv.  11).  When  we  desert  Scrip- 
ture we  find  the  facts  doubtful  and  even  incon- 
sistent. The  relation  of  Mark  to  Peter  is  of  great 
importance  for  our  view  of  his  Gospel.  Ancient 
writers  with  one  consent  make  the  Evangelist  the 
interpreter  of  the  Apostle  Peter.  Some  explain  this 
word  to  mean  that  the  office  of  Mark  was  to  trans- 
late into  the  Greek  tongue  the  Aramaic  discourses 
of  the  Apostle ; whilst  others  adopt  the  more  pro- 
bable view  that  Mark  wrote  a Gospel  which  con- 
*'>rmed  mere  exactly  than  the  others  to  Peter’s 
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preaching,  and  thus  “ interpreted  " it  to  the  chinch 
at  large.  The  report  that  Mark  was  the companion 
of  Peter  at  Rome , is  no  doubt  of  great  antiquity. 
Sent  on  a mission  to  Egypt  by  Peter,  Mark  these 
founded  the  church  of  Alexandria,  and  preached  in 
j various  places,  then  returned  to  Alexandria,  of  which 
church  he  was  bishop,  and  suffered  a martyr’s  death. 
But  none  of  these  later  details  rest  on  sound  au- 
thority. 

Mark,  Gospel  of.  The  characteristics  of  this 
Gospel,  the  shortest  of  the  four  iuspired  records, 
will  appear  from  the  discussion  of  the  various 
questions  that  have  been  raised  about  it.— I.  Sources 
of  this  Gospel. — The  tradition  that  it  gives  the 
teaching  of  Peter  rather  than  of  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles,  has  been  alluded  to  above.  John  the 
Presbyter  is  spoken  of  by  Papias  as  the  interpreter 
of  Peter.  Ircnaeus  calls  Mark  **  interpres  et  sectator 
Petri,’’  and  cites  the  opening  and  the  concluding 
words  of  the  Gospel  as  we  now  possess  them  (iii. 
x.  6).  Eusebius  says,  on  the  authority  of  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  that  the  hearers  of  Peter  at  Rome 
desired  Mark,  the  follower  of  Peter,  to  leave  with 
them  a record  of  his  teaching;  upon  which  Mark 
wrote  his  Gospel,  which  the  Apostle  afferwardi 
sanctioned  with  his  authority,  and  directed  that  it 
should  be  read  in  the  Churches.  Tertullian  ‘peaks 
of  the  Gospel  of  Mark  as  being  connected  with 
Peter,  and  so  having  apostolic  authority,  if  the 
evidence  of  the  Apostle’s  connexion  with  this  Gospel 
rested  wholly  on  these  passages,  it  would  not  b* 
sufficient,  since  the  witness,  though  many  in 
number,  are  not  all  independent  of  each  other.  But 
there  are  peculiarities  in  the  Gospel  which  are  be»i 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  Peter  in  some 
way  superintended  its  composition.  Whilst  there  ii 
hardly  any  part  of  its  narrative  that  is  not  common 
to  it  and  some  other  Gospel,  in  the  manner  of  the 
narrative  there  is  often  a marked  character,  which 
puts  aside  at  once  the  supposition  that  we  have  here 
a mere  epitome  of  Matthew  and  Luke.  The  pic- 
ture of  the  same  events  is  far  more  vivid ; touches 
are  introduced  such  as  could  only  be  noted  by  n 
vigilant  eye-witness,  and  such  as  make  us  *lm»’ 
eve-wituesses  of  the  Redeemer's  doings.  To  this 
must  be  added  that,  whilst  Mark  goes  over  the  same 
ground  for  the  most  part  as  the  other  Evangelists, 
and  especially  Matthew,  there  are  many  facts  thrown 
in  which  prove  that  we  are  listening  to  an  inde- 
pendent witness.  Thus  the  humble  origin  of  Peter 
is  made  known  through  him  (i.  16-20),  and  hi> 
connexion  with  Capernaum  (i.  29) ; he  tells 
that  Levi  was  “the  son  of  Alphaeus  ” (ii.  14),  that 
Peter  was  the  name  given  by  our  Lord  to  Simon 
(iii.  16),  and  Boanerges  a surname  added  by  Him 
to  the  names  of  two  others  (iii.  17);  he  assumes 
the  existence  of  another  body  of  disciples  wider  than 
the  Twelve  (iii.  32,  iv.  10,  36,  viii.  34,  xiv.  M, 
52)  : we  owe  to  him  the  name  of  Jairus  (v.  2-), 
the  word  “ carpenter  ” nppliad  to  our  Lord  (vi.  3W 
the  nation  of  the  “ Syrophoenician  ’’  woman  (vm- 
26)  ; he  substitute  Dalmanutha  for  the  “ MagJal* 
of  Matthew  (viii.  10);  he  names  Bartimaeus  !t. 
46) ; he  alone  mentions  that  our  Lord  would  not 
sutler  any  man  to  carry  any  vessel  through  the 
Temple  (xi.  16);  and  that  Simon  of  Cyrene  w* 
the  father  of  Alexander  and  Rufus  (xv.  21).  AL 
these  are  tokens  of  an  independent  writer,  different 
from  Matthew  and  Luke,  and  in  the  absence 
other  traditions  it  is  natural  to  look  to  Peter.  One 
might  hope  that  much  light  would  be  thrown 
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this  question  from  the  way  in  which  Peter  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Gospel ; but  the  evidence  is  not  so 
clear  as  might  have  been  expected.— II.  Relation 
of  Mark  to  Matthew  and  Lithe. — The  results  of 
«ritici>m  as  to  the  relation  of  the  three  Gospels  are 
somewhat  humiliating.  Up  to  this  day  three  views 
are  maintained  with  equal  ardour:  (a)  that  Mark’s 
Gospel  is  the  original  Gospel  out  of  which  the  other 
two  have  been  developed;  (6)  that  it  was  a com- 
pilation from  the  other  two,  and  therefore  was 
written  last;  and  (c)  that  it  was  copied  from  that 
of  Matthew,  and  forms  a link  of  transition  between 
the  other  two.  It  is  obvious  that  they  refute  one 
another : the  same  internal  evidence  suffices  to  prove 
that  Mark  is  the  first,  and  the  last,  and  the  inter- 
mediate. Let  us  return  to  the  facts,  and,  taught 
by  these  contradictions  what  is  the  worth  of  “ in- 
ternal evidence,”  let  us  carry  our  speculations  no 
further  than  the  facts.  The  Gospel  of  Mark  con- 
tains scarcely  any  events  that  are  not  recited  by  the 
others.  There  are  verbal  coincidences  with  each  of 
the  others,  and  sometimes  peculiar  words  from  both 
meet  together  in  the  parallel  place  in  Mark.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  unmistakcable  marks  of 
independence.  The  hypothesis  which  best  meets 
these  facts  is,  that  whilst  the  matter  common  to  nil 
three  Evangelists,  or  to  two  of  them,  is  derived 
from  the  oral  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  which  they 
had  purposely  reduced  to  a common  form,  - our 
Evangelist  writes  as  an  independent  witness  to  the 
truth,  and  not  ns  a compiler ; and  that  the  tradition 
that  the  Gospel  was  written  under  the  sanction  of 
Peter,  and  its  matter  in  some  degree  derived  from 
him,  is  made  probable  by  the  evident  traces  of  an 
eye-witness  in  many  of  the  narratives.— III.  This 
Gospel  written  primarily  for  Gentiles. — The  Evan- 
gelist scarcely  refers  to  the  0.  T.  in  his  own  person. 
The  word  Law  does  not  once  occur.  The  geiuudogy 
of  our  Lord  is  likewise  omitted.  Other  matters  in- 
teresting chiefly  to  the  Jews  are  likewise  omitted  ; 
such  as  the  references  to  the  O.  T.  and  Law  in 
Matt.  xii.  5-7,  the  reflexions  on  the  request  of  the 
•Sxibes  and  Pharisees  for  a sign,  Matt.  xii.  38-45 ; 
the  parable  of  the  king’s  son,  Matt.  xxii.  1-14;  and 
the  awful  denunciation  of  the  Scribes  and  Pha- 
risee* in  Matt,  xxiii.  Explanations  are  given  in 
wme  places,  which  Jews  could  not  require:  thus, 
Jordan  is  a “ river”  (Mark  i.  5;  Matt.  iii.  6) ; the 
Pharisees,  &c.  **  used  to  fast”  (Mark  ii.  18  ; Matt, 
i*.  14),  and  other  customs  of  theirs  are  described 
(Mark  vii.  1-4 : Matt.  xv.  1,  2) ; “ the  time  of  figs 
was  not  yet.”  i.  e.  at  the  season  of  the  Passover 
(Markxi.  13;  Matt.  xxi.  19)  ; the  Sadducees’ worst 
tenet  is  mentioned  (Mark  xii.  18);  the  Mount  of 
Olives  is  “ over  against  the  temple”  (Mark  xiii.  3 ; 
Matt.  xxiv.  3) ; at  the  Passover  men  eat  “ unlea- 
rned bread”  (Mark  xiv.  1,  12;  Matt.  xxvi.  2, 
17),  and  explanations  are  given  which  Jews  would 
not  need  (Mark  xv.  6,  16,  42:  Matt,  xxvii.  15, 
27,  57).  From  the  general  testimony  of  these  and 
other  places,  whatever  may  be  objected  to  an  in- 
ference from  one  or  other  amongst  them,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  that  the  Gospel  was  meant  for  use 
in  the  first  instance  amongst  Gentiles.— IV.  Time 
vken  the  Gospel  teas  written. — It  will  be  under- 
stood from  what  has  been  said,  that  nothing  positive 
nn  be  asserted  as  to  the  time  when  this  Gospel  was 
written.  The  traditions  nre  contradictory.  Ire- 
naeus  says  that  it  was  written  after  the  death  of  the 
npwtle  Peter;  bnt  in  other  passages  it  is  supposed 
to  be  written  during  Peter's  lifetime.  In  the  Bible 
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there  is  nothing  to  decide  the  question.  It  is  not 
likely  that  it  dates  before  the  reference  to  Mark  in 
the  epistle  to  the  Colossians  (iv.  10),  where  he  is 
only  introduced  as  a relative  of  Barnabas,  as  if  this 
were  his  greatest  distinction  ; and  this  epistle  was 
written  about  A.  D.  62.  On  the  other  hand  it 
was  written  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
(xiii.  13,  24—30,  33,  & c.).  Probably,  therefore,  it 
was  written  between  A.  D.  63  and  70.— V.  Place 
where  the  Gospel  was  written. — The  place  is  as 
uncertain  as  the  time.  Clement,  Eusebius,  Jerome, 
and  Epiphanius,  pronounce  for  Rome,  and  many 
modems  take  the  same  view.  Chrysostom  thinks 
Alexandria ; but  this  is  not  confirmed  by  other  tes- 
timony.—VrI.  Language. — The  Gospel  was  written 
in  Greek;  of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt  if  ancient 
testimony  is  to  weigh.  Baronius  indeed,  on  the 
authority  of  an  old  Syriac  translation,  asserts  that 
Latin  was  the  original  language.— VII.  Genuineness 
of  the  Gospel. — All  ancient  testimony  makes  Mark 
the  author  of  a certain  Gospel,  and  that  this  is  the 
Gospel  which  has  come  down  to  us,  there  is  not 
the  least  historical  ground  for  doubting.  Owing  to 
the  very  few  sections  peculiar  to  Mark,  evidence 
from  patristic  quotation  is  somewhat  difficult  to 
produce.  Justin  Martyr,  however,  quotes  ch.  ix. 
44,  46,  48,  xii.  30,  and  iii.  17,  and  Irenaeus  cites 
both  the  opening  and  closing  words  (iii.  x.  6). 
An  important  testimony  in  any  case,  but  doubly 
so  from  the  doubt  that  has  been  cast  on  the  closing 
verses  (xvi.  9-19;.  With  the  exception  of  these 
few  veises  the  genuineness  of  the  Gospel  is  placed 
above  the  reach  of  reasonable  doubt—  VIII.  Style 
and  Diction. — The  purpose  of  the  Evangelist  seems 
to  be  to  place  before  us  a vivid  picture  of  the  earthly 
acts  of  Jesus.  The  style  is  peculiarly  suitable  to 
this.  He  uses  the  present  tense  instead  of  the  nar- 
rative oorist,  almost  in  every  chapter.  Precise  and 
minute  details  as  to  persons,  places,  and  numbers, 
abound  in  the  narrative.  All  these  tend  to  give 
force  and  vividness  to  the  picture  of  the  human  life 
of  our  Lord.  On  the  other  side,  the  facts  are  not 
very  exactly  arranged.  Its  conciseness  sometimes 
makes  this  Gospel  more  obscure  thaD  the  o there 
(i.  13,  ix.  5,  6,  iv.  10-34).  Many  peculiarities 
of  diction  may  be  noticed  ; amongst  them  the  fol- 
lowing:— 1.  Hebrew  (Aramaic)  words  are  used, 
but  explained  for  Gentile  readers  (iii.  17,  22,  v.  41, 
vii.  11,  34,  ix.  43,  x.  46,  xiv.  36,  xv.  22,  34). 
2.  Latin  words  ore  very  frequent.  3.  Unusual 
words  or  phrases  are  found  here.  4.  Diminutives 
are  frequent.  5.  The  substantive  is  often  repeated 
instead  of  the  pronoun  ; as  (to  cite  from  ch.  ii.  only) 

ii.  16,  18,20,  22,  27,  28.  6.  Negatives  are  accu- 

mulated for  the  sake  of  emphasis  (vii.  12,  ix.  8,  xii. 
34,  xv.  5,  i.  44).  7.  Words  are  often  added  to  ad- 

verbs for  the  sake  of  emphasis  (ii.  20,  v.  5,  vi.  25, 
also  vii.  21,  viii.  4,  x.  20,  xiii.  29,  xiv.  30,  43).  8. 

The  same  idea  is  ollen  repeated  under  another  expres- 
sion, as  i.  42,  ii.  25,  viii.  15,  xiv.  68,  &c.  9.  And 
sometimes  the  repetition  is  effected  by  means  of  the 
opposite,  as  in  i.  22,  44,  and  many  other  places. 
10.  Sometimes  emphasis  is  given  by  simple  reitera- 
tion, as  in  ii.  15,  19.  11.  The  elliptic  use  ofTra, 

like  that  of  Mirws  in  classical  writers,  is  found,  v. 
23.  12.  The  word  iirfpwrgy  is  used  twenty-five 

times  in  this  Gospel.  13.  Instead  of  evp0 ov\tor 
\ap0dvttv  of  Matt.  Mark  has  <rvfi0ov\tov  rroitiv , 

iii.  6,  xv.  1.  14.  There  are  many  words  peculiar 
to  Mark.  'The  diction  of  Mark  presents  the  diffi- 
culty that  whilst  it  abounds  in  Latin  words,  and  in 
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expressions  that  recall  Latin  equivalents,  it  is  still 
much  more  akin  to  the  Hebraistic  diction  of  Mat- 
thew than  to  the  purer  style  of  Luke.*— IX.  Quota - 
tions  from  the  Old  Testament. — The  following  list 
of  references  to  the  Old  Testament  is  neariv  or 
quite  complete : — 
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2 

M&LUL 

>1 

3 

Is.  xL  3. 

M 

44 

Lev.  xiv.  2. 

IL 

25 

1 Sam.  xxL  C. 

iv. 

12 

Is.  vt.  10. 

▼ti. 

6 

Is.  xxix.  13. 

tf 

10 

Ex.  xx.  12,  xxL  17. 

ii. 

44 

Is.  lxvL  24. 

XL 

4 

Deut.  xxlv.  1. 

M 

7 

Gen.  IL  24. 

M 

19 

Exl  XXL  12-17. 

xL 

17 

Is.  lvi.  7;  Jer.  viL  11. 

xfl. 

10 

P8.  cx viii.  22. 

#• 

19 

Deut.  xxv.  5. 

ft 

26 

Ex  iii.  6. 

to 

29 

Deut  vt  4. 

to 

31 

Lev.  xrix.  18. 

ft 

36 

Ps.  cx.  1. 

xiU. 

14 

Dan.  lx.  27. 

ft 

24 

Is.  xiil.  10. 

xiv. 

27 

Zech.  xilL  7. 

ft 

62 

I)an.  vtL  13. 

xv.  2h  (?)  Is.  U1L  12. 

„ 34  Pa.  xxii  1. 

— X.  Contents  of  the  Gospel. — Though  this  Gospel 
has  little  historical  matter  which  is  not  shared  with 
some  other,  it  would  be  a great  error  to  suppose 
that  the  voice  of  Mark  could  have  been  silenced 
without  injury  to  the  divine  harmony.  It  is  the 
history  of  the  war  of  Jesus  against  sin  and  evil  in 
the  world  during  the  time  that  He  dwelt  as  a Man 
among  men.  its  motto  might  well  be,  ns  Lange 
observes,  those  words  of  Peter:  “ How  God  anointed 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
power ; who  went  about  doing  good,  and  healing 
all  that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil ; for  God  was 
with  Him  ” (Acts  x.  38). 

Mar'moth  = M ehkmoth  the  priest  (1  Esdr.  viii. 
62 ; comp.  Ezr.  viii.  33). 

Har  oth,  one  of  the  towns  of  the  western  low- 
land of  Judah  whose  names  are  alluded  to  or  played 
upon  by  the  prophet  Micah  (i.  12). 

Marriage.  The  topics  which  this  subject  pre- 
sents to  our  consideration  in  connexion  with  Biblical 
literature  may  be  most  conveniently  arranged  under 
the  following  five  heads : — I.  Its  origin  and  history. 
II.  The  conditions  under  which  it  could  be  legally 
effected.  III.  The  modes  by  which  it  was  effected. 
IV.  The  social  and  domestic  relations  of  married 
life.  V.  The  typical  and  allegorical  references  to 
marriage.— I.  The  institution  of  marriage  is  founded 
on  the  requirements  of  man’s  nature,  and  dates  from 
the  time  of  his  original  creation.  It  may  be  said 
to  have  been  ordained  by  God,  in  ns  fur  as  man's 
nature  was  ordained  by  Him ; but  its  formal  ap- 

Cintment  was  the  work  of  man,  and  it  has  ever 
m in  its  essence  a natural  and  civil  institution, 
though  admitting  of  the  infusion  of  a religious 
element  into  it.  No  sooner  was  the  formation  of 
woman  effected,  than  Adam  recognised  in  that  act 
the  will  of  the  Creator  as  to  man’s  social  condition. 
“ Therefore  shall  a man  leave  his  father  and  his 
mother,  and  shall  cleave  unto  his  wife:  and  they 
shall  be  one  flesh  ” (ii.  24).  From  these  words, 
coupled  with  the  circumstances  attendant  on  the 
formation  of  the  first  woman,  we  may  evolve  the 
following  principles : — (1 ) The  unity  of  man  and 
wife,  as  implied  in  her  being  formed  out  of  man, 
and  as  expressed  in  the  words  “ one  flesh  (2)  the 
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indissolobleness  of  the  marriage  bond,  exoept  on 
the  strongest  grounds  (comp.  Matt.  xix.  9);  (3) 
monogamy,  as  Hie  original  law  of  marriage ; (4)  the 
social  equality  of  man  and  wife ; (5)  the  subordin- 
ation of  the  wife  to  the  husband  (1  Cor.  xi.  8,  9; 
1 Tim.  ii.  13) ; and  (6)  the  respective  duties  of  man 
and  wife.  The  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world 
modified  to  a certain  extent  the  mutun)  relations  of 
man  and  wife.  As  the  blame  of  seduction  to  sin 
lay  on  the  latter,  the  condition  of  subordination 
was  turned  into  subjection,  and  it  was  said  to 
her  of  her  husband,  “he  shall  rule  over  thee” 
(Gen.  iii.  16).  In  the  post-diluvial  age  the  usages 
of  marriage  were  marked  with  the  simplicity  that 
characterises  a patriarchal  state  of  society.  The 
rule  of  monogamy  was  re-established  by  the  el- 
ample  of  Noah  and  his  sons  (Gen.  vii.  13).  The 
early  patriarchs  selected  their  wives  from  their  own 
family  (Gen.  xi.  29,  xxix.  4,  xxviii.  2),  and  the 
necessity  for  doing  this  on  religious  grounds  super- 
seded the  prohibitions  that  afterwards  held  good 
against  such  marriages  on  the  score  of  kindred 
(Gen.  xx.  12  ; Ex.  vi.  20  ; comp.  Lev,  xviii.  9, 12). 
Polygamy  prevailed  (Geu.  xvi.  4,  xxv.  1,  6,  xxviii. 
9,  xxix.  23,  28  : 1 Chr.  vii.  14),  but  to  a great  ex- 
tent divested  oi  the  degradation  which  in  modera 
times  attaches  to  that  practice.  In  judging  of  it 
we  must  take  into  regard  the  following  considera- 
lions: — (1)  that  the  principle  of  monogamy  wax 
retained,  even  in  the  practice  of  polygamy,  by  the 
distinction  made  between  the  chief  or  original  wife 
and  the  secondary  wives.  (2)  that  the  motire 
which  led  to  polygamy  was  that  absorbing  desire 
of  progeny  which  is  prevalent  throughout  Eastern 
countries,  and  was  especially  powerful  among  the 
Hebrews ; and  (3)  that  the  power  of  a parent  onr 
his  child,  and  of  a master  over  his  slave,  was  pan- 
mount even  in  matters  of  marriage,  and  led  in  many 
cases  to  phases  of  polygamy  that  are  otherwi* 
quite  unintelligible,  as,  for  instance,  to  the  case* 
where  it  was  adopted  by  the  husband  at  thcreq<ud 
of  his  wife,  under  the  idea  that  children  born  to  » 
slave  were  in  the  eye  of  the  law  the  children  of  tb* 
mistress  (Gen.  xvi.  3,  xxx.  4,  9);  or,  again,  to 
cases  where  it  was  adopted  at  the  instance  of  the 
father  (Gen.  xxix.  23,  28 ; Ex.  xxi.  9,  10).  Di- 
vorce also  prevailed  in  the  patriarchal  age,  tliooiih 
but  one  instance  of  it  is  recoided  (Gen.  xxi.  H)- 
Of  this,  again,  we  must  not  judge  by  our  own 
standard.  The  Mosaic  law  aimed  at  mitigating 
rather  than  removing  evils  which  were  inseparable 
from  the  state  of  society  in  that  day.  Its  enact- 
ments were  directed  (1)  to  the  discouragement  ri 
polygamy  ; (2)  to  obviate  the  injustice  frequently 
consequent  uj>on  the  exercise  of  the  rights  ot  * 
Either  or  a master;  (3)  to  bring  divorce  nmet 
some  restriction ; and  (4)  to  enfoice  purity  of  lit* 
during  the  maintenance  of  the  matrimonial  bond. 
The  practical  results  of  these  regulations  may  have 
been  very  salutary,  but  on  this  poiut  we  have  bxt 
small  opportunities  of  judging.  The  usages  ’hem’ 
selves,  to  which  we  have  referred,  remained  in  full 
force  to  a late  period.  In  the  post-Babylonian 
period  monogamy  appears  to  have  become  m°(* 
prevalent  than  at  any  previous  time:  indeed  we 
have  no  instance  of  polygamy  during  this  peri”  ^ 
recoid  in  the  Bible,  all  the  mairiagei  noticed  be  ng 
with  single  wives  (Tob.  i.  9,  ii.  11?  Susan,  ter*- 
29,  63;  Matt,  xviii.  25;  Luke  i.  5;  AcfsT-  r 
During  the  same  period  the  theory  ot  monognmj  >» 
set  forth  in  Ecclus.  xxvi.  1-27.  The  fttehet  * 
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polygamy  nevertheless  still  existed  ; Herod  the 
Great  had  no  less  than  nine  wives  at  one  time.  The 
abuse  of  divorce  continued  unabated.  Our  Lord 
and  His  Apostles  re-established  the  integrity  and 
sanctity  of  the  marriage-ixmd  by  the  following  mea- 
sures:— (1)  by  the  confirmation  of  the  original 
charter  of  marriage  as  the  basis  on  which  all  regu- 
lations were  to  be  framed  (Matt,  xix.  4,  5);  (2) 
by  the  restriction  of  divorce  to  the  case  of  forni- 
cation, and  the  prohibition  of  re-marriage  in  all 
persons  divorced  on  improper  grounds  (Matt.  v. 
32,  xix.  9;  Bom.  vii.3;  1 Cor.  vii.  10,  11);  and 
(3)  by  the  enforcement  of  moral  purity  generally 
(Heb.  xiii.  4,  &c.),  and  especially  by  the  formal 
condemnation  of  fornication,  which  appears  to  have 
been  classed  among  acts  morally  indifferent  by 
a certain  party  in  the  Church  (Acts  xv.  20). 
Shortly  before  the  Christian  era  an  important  change 
took  place  in  the  views  entertained  on  the  question 
of  marriage  as  affecting  the  spiritual  and  intellectual 
parts  of  man’s  nature.  Throughout  the  Old  Tes- 
tament period  marriage  was  regarded  as  the  indis- 
pensable duty  of  every  mnn,  nor  was  it  surmised 
that  there  existed  in  it  any  drawback  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  highest  degree  of  holiness.  In  the 
interval  that  elapsed  between  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  periods,  a spirit  of  asceticism  had  beeu 
evolved.  The  Esaenes  were  the  first  to  propound 
any  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  marriage : some 
of  them  avoided  it  altogether,  others  availed  them- 
selves of  it  under  restrictions.  Similar  views  were 
adopted  by  the  Therapeutae,  and  at  a later  period 
by  the  Gnostics  ; thence  they  passed  into  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  forming  one  of  the  distinctive  tenets 
of  the  Encratites,  and  finally  developing  into  the 
system  of  monachism.— II.  The  conditions  of  legal 
marriage  are  decided  by  the  prohibitions  which  the 
law  of  any  country  imposes  upon  its  citizens.  In 
the  Hebrew  commonwealth  these  prohibitions  were 
ot  two  kinds,  according  as  they  regulated  marriage 
(i.)  between  an  Israelite  and  a non-Israelite,  and 
(*t)  between  an  Israelite  and  one  of  his  own  com- 
munity. i.  The  prohibitions  relating  to  foreigners 
were  based  on  that  instinctive  feeling  of  exclusive- 
oes.5,  which  forms  one  of  the  bonds  of  every  social 
body,  and  which  prevails  with  peculiar  strength  in 
a rude  state  of  society.  The  only  distinct  prohi- 
bition in  the  Mosaic  law  refers  to  the  Canaanites, 
with  whom  the  Israelites  were  not  to  marry  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  lead  them  into  idolatry  (Ex. 
*xx'v*  16;  Deut.  vii.  3,  4).  But  beyond  this,  the 
legal  disabilities  to  which  the  Ammonites  and 
Moabites  were  subjected  (Deut.  xxiii.  3),  acted  as 
a virtual  bar  to  intermarriage  with  them,  totally 
preventing  the  marriage  of  lsraelitish  women  with 
Moabites,  but  permitting  that  of  Israelites  with 
Moabite  women,  such  as  that  of  Mob  Ion  with  Ruth. 
* he  prohibition  against  marriages  with  the  Edomites 
0r  Egyptians  was  less  stringent,  as  a male  of  those 
. ons  received  the  right  of  marriage  on  his  admis- 
6|on  to  the  full  citizenship  in  the  third  generation 
of  prose!  y tinn  (Deut.  xxiii.  7,  8).  There  were  thus 
three  grades  of  prohibition — total  in  regard  to  the 
anaamtes  on  either  side  ; total  on  the  side  of  the 
in  regard  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites  ; 
*®d  temporary  on  the  side  of  the  males  in  regard 
® ‘he  Edomites  and  Egyptians,  marriages  with 
e l ^ ‘n  the  two  latter  instances  being  regarded 
^gal.  Marriages  between  Israelite  women  and 
proselyted  foreigners  were  at  all  times  of  rare  occur- 
ieuce.  la  the  reverse  case,  viz.,  the  mar  riage  of 
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Israelites  with  foreign  women  it  is,  of  course,  highly 
probable  that  the  wives  became  proselytes  after  then 
marriage,  as  instanced  in  tire  case  of  Ruth  (i.  16)  ; 
but  this  was  by  no  means  invariably  the  case.  Pro- 
selyti.'m  does  not  therefore  appear  to  have  been  a 
sine  qua  non  in  tire  rase  of  a wife,  though  it  was  so 
in  the  case  of  a husband.  In  the  N.  T.  no  special 
directions  are  given  on  this  head,  but  the  general 
precepts  of  separation  between  believers  and  unbe- 
lievers (2  Cor.  vi.  14,  17)  would  apply  with 
sjiecial  force  to  the  case  of  marriage.  The  progeny 
of  illegal  marriages  between  Israelites  and  non- 
Israelites  was  described  under  a peculiar  term, 
mamzir  (A.  V.  **  bastard  ” ; Deut.  xxiii.  2).— 
ii.  The  regulations  relative  to  marriage  between 
Israelites  and  Israelites  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes:  (1)  general,  and  (2)  special.  1.  The  gen- 
eral regulations  are  based  on  considerations  of  re- 
lationship. The  most  important  jmssage  relating 
to  these  is  contained  in  Lev.  xviii.  6-18,  wherein  we 
have  in  the  first  place  a general  prohibition  against 
marriages  between  a man  and  the  “ flesh  of  his  flesh,” 
and  in  the  second  place  sj>ecial  prohibitions  against 
marriage  with  a mother,  stepmother,  sister,  or  half- 
sister,  whether  “ bom  at  home  or  abroad,”  grand- 
daughter, aunt,  whether  by  consanguinity  on  either 
side,  or  by  mairiage  on  the  father’s  side,  daughter* 
in-law,  brother’s  wife,  step-daughter,  wife’s  mother, 
step-grand-daughter,  or  wife’s  sister  during  the  life- 
time of  the  wife.  An  exception  is  subsequently 
made  (Deut.  xxv.  5)  in  favour  of  marriage  with 
a brother's  wife  in  the  event  of  his  having  died 
childless : to  this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
at  length.  Different  degrees  of  guiltiness  attached 
to  the  infringement  of  these  prohibitions.  The 
grounds  on  which  these  prohibitions  were  enacted 
are  reducible  to  the  following  three  heads: — (1) 
moral  propriety  ; (2)  the  practices  of  heathen  na- 
tions ; and  (3)  social  convenience.  The  first  of 
these  grounds  comes  prominently  forward  in  the 
expressions  by  which  the  various  offences  are  cha- 
racterised, as  well  as  in  the  general  prohibition 
against  approaching  “ the  flesh  of  his  flesh.”  The 
second  motive  to  laying  down  these  prohibitions  was 
that  the  Hebrews  might  be  preserved  as  a peculiar 
people,  with  institutions  distinct  from  those  of  the 
Egyptians  aud  Canaanites  (Lev.  xviii.  3),  ns  well  as 
of  other  heathen  nations  with  whom  they  might 
come  in  contact.  The  third  ground  of  the  prohi- 
bitions, social  convenience,  comes  forward  solely  in 
the  case  of  marriage  with  two  sisters  simultaneously, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  “ vex  ” or  irritate 
the  first  wife,  and  produce  domestic  jars.  A re- 
markable exception  to  these  prohibitions  existed -in 
favour  of  marriage  with  a deceased  brother’s  wife, 
in  the  event  of  his  having  died  childless.  The  law 
which  regulates  this  has  been  named  the  “ Levirate,” 
from  the  Latin  letir , “ brother-in-law.”  The  first 
instance  of  this  custom  occurs  in  the  patriarchal 
period,  where  Onan  is  called  upon  to  marry  his 
brother  Er’s  widow  (Gen.  xxxviii.  8).  It  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Mosaic  law  (Dent.  xxv.  5-9),  The 
Levirate  marriage  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews ; it 
has  been  found  to  exist  in  many  eastern  countries, 
particularly  in  Arabia,  and  among  the  tribes  of  the 
Caucasus.  The  Levirate  law’  o tiered  numerous  op- 
portunities for  the  exercise  of  that  spirit  of  casuistry, 
for  which  the  Jewish  teachers  are  so  conspicuous. 
One  such  case  is  brought  forward  by  the  Sadducees 
for  the  sake  of  entangling  our  Lord,  and  turns  upon 
the  complications  which  would  arise  in  the  world  to 
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come  (the  existence  of  which  the  Sadducees  sought 
to  invalidate)  from  the  circumstances  of  the  same 
woman  having  been  married  to  several  brothers 
(Matt.  xxii.  23-30).  The  Rabbinical  solution  of 
this  difficulty  was  that  the  wife  would  revert  to 
the  first  husband  : our  Lord  on  the  other  hand 
subverts  the  hypothesis  on  which  the  difficulty 
was  based,  viz.,  that  the  material  conditions  of 
the  present  life  were  to  be  carried  on  in  the  world 
to  come ; and  thus  lie  asserts  the  true  character 
of  marriage  as  a temporary  and  merely  human  insti- 
tution. Numerous  difficulties  are  suggested,  and 
minute  regulations  laid  down  by  the  Talmudical 
writers,  the  chief  authority  on  the  subject  being 
the  book  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Tebamoth.  From 
the  prohibitions  expressed  in  the  Bible,  others  have 
been  deduced  by  a process  of  inferential  reasoning. 
Thus  the  Talmudists  added  to  the  Levitical  relation- 
ships several  remoter  ones,  which  they  termed 
seomdary,  such  as  grandmother  and  great-grand- 
mother, great-grandchild,  &c. : the  only  points  in 
which  they  at  all  touched  the  Levitical  degrees 
were,  that  they  added  (1)  the  wife  of  the  father’s 
uterine  brother  under  the  idea  that  in  the  text  the 
brother  described  was  only  by  the  same  father,  and 
(2)  the  mother’s  brother’s  wife,  for  which  they  had 
no  authority.— 2.  Among  the  special  prohibitions 
we  have  to  notice  the  following.  (1)  The  high- 
priest  was  forbidden  to  marry  any  except  a virgin 
selected  from  his  own  people,  ».  e.  an  Israelite  (Lev. 
xxi.  13,  14).  (2)  The  priests  were  less  restricted 

in  their  choice;  they  were  only  prohibited  from 
marrying  prostitutes  and  divorced  women  (Lev.  xxi. 
7).-  (3)  Heiresses  were  prohibited  from  marrying 
out  of  their  own  tribe  (Num.  xxxvi.  5-0  ; comp. 
Tob.  vii.  10).  (4)  Persons  defective  in  physical 
powers  were  not  to  intermarry  with  Israelites  by 
virtue  of  the  regulations  in  Deut.  xxiii.  1.  (5)  In 

the  Christian  Church,  bishops  and  deacons  were 
prohibited  from  having  more  than  one  wife  (1  Tim. 
iii.  2,  12),  a prohibition  of  an  ambiguous  nature,’ 
inasmuch  as  it  may  refer  (1)  to  polygamy  in  the 
oidinary  sense  of  the  term,  as  explained  by  Theo- 
doret,  and  most  of  the  Fathers;  (2)  to  marriage 
after  the  decease  of  the  first  wife;  or  (3)  to  mar- 
riage after  divorce  during  the  lifetime  of  the  first 
wife.  The  probable  sense  is  second  marriage  of  any 
kind  whatever,  including  all  the  three  cases  alluded 
to,  but  with  a sjiecial  reference  to  the  two  List, 
which  were  allowable  in  the  case  of  the  laity,  while 
the  first  was  equally  forbidden  to  all.  (6)  A similar 
prohibition  applied  to  those  who  were  candidates  for 
admission  into  the  ecclesiastical  order  of  widows, 
whatever  that  order  may  have  been  (l  Tim.  v.  9); 
in  this  case  the  woids  “ wife  of  one  man”  can  be 
applied  but  to  two  cases,  (1)  to  re-marriage  after 
the  decease  of  the  hustiand,  or  (2)  after  divorce. 
That  divorce  was  obtained  sometimes  at  the  instance 
of  the  wife,  is  implied  in  Mark  x.  12,  and  1 Cor. 
vii.  11,  and  is  alluded  to  by  several  classical  winters. 
But  St.  Paul  probably  refers  to  the  general  question 
of  re-marriage.  (7)  With  regard  to  the  genera! 
question  of  the  re-marriage  of  divorced  persons, 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  sense 
of  Scripture.  According  to  the  Mosaic  law,  a wife 
divorced  at  the  instance  of  the  husband  might  many 
whom  she  liked  ; but  if  her  second  husband  died  or 
divorced  her  she  could  not  revert  to  her  first  hus- 
band, on  the  ground  that,  as  far  as  he  was  con- 
cerned, .she  was  “defiled”  (Deut.  xxiv.  2-4);  we 
may  infer  from  the  statement  of  the  ground  that 


there  was  no  objection  to  the  re-marriage  of  the 
original  parties,  if  the  divorced  wife  had  remained 
unmarried  iu  the  interval.  In  the  N.  T.  there  are 
no  direct  precepts  on  the  subject  of  the  re-irmrriage 
of  divorced  persons.  All  the  remarks  bearing:  upon 
the  point  hail  a primary  reference  to  an  entirely 
different  subject,  viz.  the  abuse  of  divorce.  With 
regard  to  age,  no  restriction  is  pronounced  in  the 
Bible.  Early  marriage  is  spoken  of  with  approval 
in  several  passages  (Frov.  ii.  17,  v.  18  ; Is.  lxii.  5i, 
and  in  reducing  this  general  statement  to  the 
more  definite  oue  of  years,  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  very  early  age  at  which  persons  arrive  at 
puberty  in  Oriental  countries,  in  modern  Egypt 
marriage  takes  place  in  general  before  the  bride 
has  attained  the  age  of  16,  frequently  when  sht 
is  12  or  13,  and  occasionally  when  she  is  only  10. 
The  Talmudists  forbade  marriage  in  the  case  of  a 
man  under  13  years  and  a day,  and  in  the  roe  of 
a woman  under  12  years  and  a day.  The  usual 
age  appears  to  have  been  higher,  about  18  years. 
Certain  days  were  fixed  for  the  ceremonies  of  be- 
trothal and  marriage — the  fourth  day  for  virgins, 
and  the  fifth  for  widows.  The  more  modern  Jews 
similarly  appoint  different  days  for  virgins  «nd 
widows,  Wednesday  and  Friday  for  the  former, 
Thursday  for  the  latter  (Picart,  i.  240).— III.  Tht 
customs  of  the  Hebrews  and  of  Oriental  nation* 
generally,  in  regard  to  the  preliminaries  of  marriage, 
as  well  as  the  ceremonies  attending  the  rite  itself, 
differ  in  many  respects  from  those  with  which  w « 
are  familiar.  In  the  first  place,  the  choice  of  the 
bride  devolved  not  on  the  bridegroom  himself,  but 
on  his  relations  or  on  a friend  deputed  by  the  bride- 
groom for  this  purpose.  It  does  not  follow  that 
the  bridegroom’s  wishes  were  not  consulted  in  this 
arrangement.  As  a general  rule  the  proposal  orig- 
inated with  the  family  of  the  bridegroom.  The 
imaginary  case  of  women  soliciting  husbands  (Is. 
iv.  1)  was  designed  to  convey  to  the  mind  a picture 
of  the  ravages  of  war.  The  consent  of  the  maiko 
was  sometimes  asked  (Gen.  xxiv.  58);  but  this 
appears  to  have  been  subordinate  to  the  previous 
consent  of  the  father  and  the  adult  brothers  (Go. 
xxiv.  51,  xxxiv.  11).  Occasionally  the  whole  bu- 
siness of  selecting  the  wife  was  left  in  the  hands  ol 
a friend.  The  selection  of  the  bride  was  followed 
by  the  espousal,  which  was  not  altogether  like  our 
“ engagement,”  but  was  a formal  proceeding,  under- 
taken by  a friend  or  legal  representative  on  the 
part  of  the  bridegroom,  and  by  the  parents  on 
the  part  of  the  bride  ; it  was  confirmed  by  oaths 
and  accompanied  with  presents  to  the  bride.  These 
presents  were  described  by  different  terms,  that  te 
the  bride  by  tnohar  (A.  V.  “ dowry”),  and  that 
to  the  relations  by  matlan.  Thus  Shechem  offer* 
“ never  so  much  dowry  and  gift”  (Gen.  xxxiv.  12)* 
the  former  for  the  bride,  the  latter  for  the  relation*. 
It  has  been  supposed  indeed  that  the  mohar  wa>  » 
price  paid  down  to  the  father  lor  the  sale  of  I'11 
daughter.  Such  a custom  undoubtedly  prevail*  ia 
certain  parts  of  the  East  at  the  present  day.  hut  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  with  tree 
women  in  patriarchal  times.  It  would  undoubtedly 
be  expected  tlxat  the  mohar  should  be  proportioned 
to  the  position  of  the  bride,  and  that  a poor  1,1 
could  not  on  that  account  afford  to  marry  a rich 
wife  (1  Sam.  xviii.  23).  A “settlement,"  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term,  ».  e.  a written  document 
securing  property  to  the  wife,  did  not  come  into 
use  until  the  post-Babylonian  period : the  only  in* 
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stance  we  have  of  one  is  in  Tob.  vii.  14,  where  it  is 
described  as  an  “instrument.”  The  Talmudists 
styled  it  a ketvbaJi,  and  hare  laid  down  minute 
directions  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  sum  secured,  in 
a treatise  of  the  Mishna  expressly  on  that  subject. 
The  act  of  betrothal  was  celebrated  by  a feast,  and 
among  the  more  modern  Jews  it  is  the  custom  in 
some  parts  for  the  bridegroom  to  place  a ring  on 
the  bride’s  linger.  Some  writers  have  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  rings  noticed  in  the  O.  T.  (Ex. 
xxav.  22  ; Is.  iii.  21)  were  nuptial  rings,  but  there 
is  not  the  slightest  evidence  of  this.  The  ring  was 
nevertheless  regarded  among  the  Hebrews  as  a token 
of  fidelity  (Gen.  xli.  42),  and  of  adoption  into  a 
family  (Luke  xv.  22).  between  the  betrothal  and 
the  marriage  an  intervnl  elapsed,  varying  from  a 
few  days  in  the  patriarchal  age  (Gen.  xxiv.  55),  to 
a full  year  for  virgins  and  a mouth  for  widows  in 
later  times.  During  this  period  the  bride-elect 
lived  with  her  frieuds,  and  all  communication  be- 
tween herself  and  her  future  husband  was  carried 
on  through  the  medium  of  a friend  deputed  for  the 
purpose,  teimed  the  “ friend  of  the  bridegroom  ” 
(John  iii.  29).  She  was  now  virtually  regarded  as 
the  wife  of  her  future  husband,  lienee  faithlessness 
on  her  port  was  punishable  with  death  (Deut.  xxii. 
23,  24;,  the  husband  having,  however,  the  option 
of  4*  puttiug  her  away”  (Matt.  i.  19;  Deut.  xxiv.  1). 
We  now  come  to  the  wedding  itself;  and  in  this 
the  most  observable  point  is,  that  there  were  no 
definite  religious  ceremonies  connected  with  it.  It 
is  probable,  indeed,  that  some  formal  ratification 
of  the  espousal  with  an  oath  took  place,  as  implied 
in  some  allusions  to  marriage  (Ez.  xvi.  8 ; Mai.  li. 
14),  particularly  in  the  expression,*  “ the  covenant 
of  her  God  ” (Prov.  ii.  17;,  as  applied  to  the  mar- 
riage bond,  and  that  a blessing  was  pronounced 
(Cien.  xxiv.  60;  Kuth  iv.  11,  12),  sometimes  by  the 
parents  (Tob.  vii.  13).  But  the  essence  of  the 
marriage  ceremony  consisted  in  the  removal  of 
the  bride  from  her  father’s  house  to  that  of  the 
bridegroom  or  his  father.  The  bridegroom  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  occasion  by  putting  on  a festive 
dress,  and  especially  by  placing  on  his  head  the 
handsome  turban  described  by  the  terra  jxsSr  (Is. 
lxi.  10;  A.  V.  “ornaments”),  and  a nuptial  crown 
or  garland  (Cant.  iii.  11):  he  was  redolent  of  myrrh 
and  frankincense  and  “ all  powders  of  the  merchant” 
(Cant.  iii.  6).  The  bride  prepared  herself  for  the 
ceremony  by  taking  a bath,  generally  on  the  day 
preceding  the  wedding.  The  notices  of  it  in  the 
Bible  are  so  few  as  to  have  escaped  general  observa- 
tion (Kuth  iii.  3;  Ez.  xxiii.  40;  Eph.  v.  26,  27). 
The  distinctive  feature  of  the  bride’s  attire  was  the 
tsatph , or  “ veil  ” — a light  robe  of  ample  dimen- 
sions, which  covered  not  only  the  face  but  the  whole 
person  (Gen.  xxiv.  65  ; comp,  xxxviii.  14,  15). 
This  was  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  her  submis- 
sion to  her  husband  (1  Cor.  xi.  10).  She  also  wore 
a peculiar  girdle,  named  kishsfiunm,  the  “attire” 
(A.  V.),  which  no  bride  could  forget  (Jer.  ii.  32); 
Rud  her  head  was  crowned  with  a chaplet,  which 
was  again  so  distinctive  of  the  bride,  that  the  He- 
brew term  calldJi,  “ bride,”  originated  from  it.  If 
tlie  bride  were  a virgin,  she  wore  her  hair  flowing. 
Her  robes  were  white  ( Rev.  xix.  8),  and  sometimes 
embroidered  with  gold  thread  (I's.  xlv.  13,  14), 
and  covered  with  perfumes  (Ps.  xlv.  8):  she  was 
further  decked  out  with  jewels  (Is.  xlix.  18,  lxi. 
10;  Rev.  xxi.  2).  When  the  fixed  hour  arrived, 
which  was  generally  late  in  the  evening,  the  bride- 
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groom  set  forth  from  his  house,  attended  by  his 
groomsmen  (A.  V.  “companions,”  Jtidg.  xiv.  11  ; 
“children  of  the  bride-chamber;’’  Matt.  ix.  15), 
preceded  by  a band  of  musicians  or  singers  (Gen. 
xxxi.  27  ; Jer.  vii.  34,  xvi.  9 ; 1 Macc.  ix.  39), 
and  accompanied  by  persons  bearing  flambeaux 
(2  Esdr.  x.  2 ; Matt.  xxv.  7 ; compare  Jer.  xxv. 
10;  Rev.  xviii.  23,  “the  light  of  a candle”). 
Having  reached  the  house  of  the  bride,  who  with 
her  maidens  anxiously  expected  his  arrival  (Matt, 
xxv.  6),  he  conducted  the  whole  party  back  to  his 
own  or  his  father’s  house,  with  every  demonstration 
of  gladness  (Ps.  xlv.  15).  On  their  way  back  they 
were  joined  by  a party  of  maidens,  friends  of  the 
bride  and  bridegroom,  who  were  in  waiting  to  catch 
the  procession  as  it  passed  (Matt.  xxv.  6).  The 
inhabitants  of  the  place  pressed  out  into  the  streets 
to  watch  the  procession  (Cant.  iii.  11).  At  the 
house  a feast  was  prepared,  to  which  all  the  friends 
and  neighbours  were  invited  (Gen.  xxix.  22  ; Matt, 
xxii.  1-10  ; Luke  xiv.  8;  John  ii.  2),  and  the  festi- 
vities were  protracted  for  seven,  or  even  fourteen 
days  (Judg.  xiv.  12;  Tob.  viii.  19).  The  guests 
were  provided  by  the  host  with  fitting  robes  (Matt, 
xxii.  11),  and  the  feast  was  enlivened  with  riddles 
(Judg.  xiv.  12;  and  other  amusements.  The  bride- 
groom now  entered  into  direct  communication  with 
the  bride,  and  the  joy  of  the  friend  was  “ fulfilled  ” 
at  hearing  the  voice  of  the  bridegroom  (John  iii.  29) 
conversing  with  her,  which  he  regraded  as  a satis- 
factory testimony  of  the  success  of  his  share  in  the 
work.  The  last  act  in  the  ceremonial  was  the  con- 
ducting of  the  bride  to  the  bridal  chamber,  cheder 
(Judg.  xv.  1 ; Joel  ii.  16„  where  a canopy,  named 
chuppdh , was  prepared  (Ps.  xix.  5;  Joel  ii.  16). 
The  bride  was  still  completely  veiled,  so  thnt  the 
deception  practised  on  Jacob  (Gen.  xxix.  23)  was 
very  possible.  A newlv  manned  man  was  exempt 
from  military  service,  or  from  any  public  business 
which  might  drew  him  away  from  his  home,  for 
the  space  of  a year  (IX*ut.  xxiv.  5)  : a similar  pri- 
vilege was  granted  to  him  who  was  betrothed 
(Lieut,  xx.  7).— IV.  In  considering  the  social  and 
domestic  conditions  of  married  life  among  the  He- 
brews, we  must  in  the  first  place  take  into  account 
the  position  assigned  to  women  generally  in  their 
social  &cale.  There  is  abundant  evidence  that  wo- 
men, whether  married  or  unmarried,  went  about 
with  their  faces  unveiled  (Gen.  xii.  14,  xxiv.  16, 
65,  xxix.  11  ; 1 Sam.  i.  13).  Women  not  unfre- 
quently  held  important  offices.  They  took  their 
part  in  matters  of  public  interest  (Ex.  xv.  20; 
1 Sam.  xviii.  6,  7):  in  short,  they  enjoyed  as  much 
freedom  in  ordinary  life  as  the  women  of  our  own 
country.  If  such  was  her  general  position,  it  is 
certain  that  the  wife  must  have  exercised  an  im- 
portant influence  in  her  own  home.  She  appears 
to  have  taken  her  part  in  family  nflairs,  and  even  to 
have  enjoyed  a considerable  amount  of  independence 
(2  K.  iv.  8;  Judg.  iv.  18;  1 Sam.  xxv.  14,  kc.). 
The  relations  of  husband  and  wife  appear  to  have 
been  characterised  by  affection  and  tenderness.  At 
the  same  time  wc  cannot  but  think  that  the  excep- 
tions to  this  state  of  affairs  were  more  numerous 
thnn  is  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  matrimonial 
happiness.  One  of  the  evils  inseparable  from  poly- 
gamy is  the  disxrnifort  arising  from  the  jealousies 
and  quarrels  of  the  several  wives  (Gen.  xxi.  1 1 ; 
1 Sam.  i.  6;.  The  purchase  of  wives,  and  the 
small  amount  of  liberty  allowed  to  daughters  in 
the  choice  of  husbands,  must  inevitably  have  led  to 
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unhappy  unions.  In  the  N.  T.  the  mutual  rela- 
tions of  husband  and  wife  are  a subject  of  frequent 
exhortation  (Eph.  v.  22,  33;  Col.  iii.  18,  19  ; Tit. 
ii.  4,  5;  1 Pet.  iii.  1-7).  The  duties  of  the  wife  in 
the  Hebrew  household  were  multifarious : in  addi- 
tion to  the  general  superintendence  of  the  domestic 
arrangements,  such  as  cooking,  from  which  even 
women  of  rank  were  not  exempted  (Gen.  xviii.  6 ; 

2 Sara.  xiii.  8),  and  the  distribution  of  food  at  meal- 
times (Prov.  xxxi.  15),  the  manufacture  of  the  cloth- 
ing and  the  various  textures  required  in  an  Eastern 
establishment  devolved  upon  her  (Prov.  xxxi.  13,  21 , 
22),  and  if  she  were  a model  of  activity  and  skill,  she 
produced  a surplus  of  Hue  linen  shirts  and  girdles, 
which  she  sold,  and  so,  like  a well-freighted  met  chant- 
ship,  brought  in  wealth  to  her  husband  from  afar 
(Prov.  xxxi.  14,  24).  The  legal  rights  of  the  wife 
are  noticed  in  Ex.  xxi.  10,  under  the  three  heads  of 
food,  raiment,  and  duty  of  marriage  or  conjugal 
right.— V.  The  allegorical  aud  typical  allusions  to 
marriage  have  exclusive  reference  to  one  subject, 
viz.,  to  exhibit  the  spiritual  relationship  between 
God  and  his  people.  The  earliest  form,  in  which 
the  image  ia  implied,  is  in  the  expressions  “ to  go  a 
whoring,”  and  “ whoredom,”  as  descriptive  of  the  i 
rupture  of  that  relationship  by  acts  of  idolatry.  1 
These  expressions  have  by  some  writers  been  taken 
in  their  primary  and  literal  sense,  as  pointing  to 
the  licentious  practices  of  idolaters.  But  this  de- 
stroys the  whole  point  of  the  comparison,  and  is 
opposed  to  the  plaiu  language  of  Scripture.  The 
direct  comparison  with  marriage  is  couiined  in 
the  0.  T.  to  the  prophetic  writings,  unless  we  re- 
gard the  Canticles  as  an  allegorical  work.  In  the 
N.  T.  the  image  of  the  bridegroom  is  transferred 
from  Jehovah  to  Christ  (Matt.  ix.  15;  John  iii. 
29),  and  that  of  the  bride  to  the  Church  (2  Cor. 
xi.  2 ; Hev.  xix.  7,  xxi.  2,  9,  xxii.  17),  aud  the  com- 
parison thus  established  is  converted  by  St.  Paul 
into  an  illustration  of  the  position  and  mutual  duties 
of  man  and  wife  (Eph.  v.  23-32).  The  breach  of 
the  union  is,  os  before,  described  as  fornication  or 
whoredom  in  reference  to  the  mystical  Babylon 
(Hev.  xvii.  1,  2,  5). 

Mars’  Hill.  [Areopagus.] 

Mar  'sena,  one  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persia,  1 
“ wise  men  which  knew  the  times,”  which  saw  the 
king’s  face  and  sat  Hi  st  in  the  kingdom  (Esth.  i.  14). 

Mar  tha.  This  name,  which  does  not  appear  in 
the  O.  T.,  belongs  to  the  later  Aramaic.  Of  the 
Martha  of  the  N.  T.  there  is  comparatively  little  to 
be  said.  The  facts  recorded  in  Luke  x.  and  John 
xi.  iudicate  a character  devout  after  the  customary 
Jewish  type  of  devotion,  sharing  in  Messiauic  hopes 
and  accepting  Jesus  as  the  Christ ; sharing  also  in 
the  popular  belief  in  a resurrection  (John  xi.  24), 
but  not  rising,  as  her  sister  did,  to  the  belief  that 
Christ  was  making  the  eternal  life  to  belong,  not  to  | 
the  future  only,  but  to  the  present.  When  she 
first  comes  before  us  in  Luke  x.  38,  as  receiving  i 
her  Lord  into  her  house,  she  loses  the  calmness  of 
her  spirit,  is  “ cumbered  with  much  serving,"  is 
“careful  and  troubled  about  many  things.*’  She 
needs  the  reproof  “ one  thing  is  needful but  her 
love,  though  imperfect  in  its  form,  is  yet  recognised 
as  true,  and  she  too,  no  less  than  Lazarus  and 
Mary,  has  the  distinction  of  being  one  whom  Jesus 
loved  (John  xi.  3).  Her  position  here,  it  may  be 
noticed,  is  obviously  that  of  the  elder  sister,  the  : 
head  and  manngcr  of  the  household.  It  has  beeu  ! 
conjectured  that  she  was  the  wife  or  widow  ofj 


" Simon  the  leper”  of  Matt.  xxvi.  6 and  Mark 
xiv.  3.  The  same  character  shows  itself  in  the 
history  of  John  xi.  The  same  spirit  of  complaint 
that  she  had  shown  before  finds  utterance  again 
(ver.  21),  but  there  is  now,  what  there  was  not 
before,  a fuller  £iith  at  once  in  His  wisdom  and 
His  power  (ver.  22).  And  there  is  in  that  sorrow 
an  education  for  her  as  well  as  for  others.  She  rues 
from  the  formula  of  the  Pharisee’s  creed  to  the  con- 
fession which  no  “ flesh  and  blood,”  no  human  tradi- 
tions, could  have  revealed  to  her  (ver.  24-27).  Her 
name  apjiears  once  again  in  the  N.  T.  She  is  present 
at  the  supper  at  Bethany  as  “ serving  ” (John  xii.  2). 
The  old  character  shows  itself  still,  but  it  has  been 
freed  from  evil.  She  is  no  longer  **  cumbered,”  no 
longer  impatient.  Activity  has  been  calmed  by  trust. 
When  other  voices  are  raised  against  her  sister’s 
overflowing  love,  hers  is  not  heard  among  them. 

Mazy  of  Cleophaa.  So  in  A.  V.,  but  accu- 
rately “ of  Clopas.”  In  St.  John's  Gospel  we 
read  that  “ there  stood  by  the  cross  of  Jesus  His 
mother,  and  His  mother’s  sister,  Mary  of  Clopas, 
and  Mary  Magdalene”  (John  xix.  25).  The  same 
group  of  women  is  described  by  St.  Matthew  as 
consisting  of  “ Mary  Magdalene,  and  Maiy  of  James 
and  Joses,  aud  the  mother  of  Zebodee’s  children " 
(Matt  xxvii.  56);  and  by  St.  Mark,  as  “Mary 
Magdalene,  and  Mary  of  James  the  Little  and  of 
Joces,  aud  Salome”  (Mark  xv.  40).  From  a com- 
parison of  these  passages,  it  appears  that  Mary  of 
Clopas,  and  Mary  of  James  the  Little  and  of  Joses, 
are  the  same  peison,  and  that  she  was  the  sister  of 
St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  There  is  nn  apparent  diffi- 
culty in  the  fact  of  two  sisters  seeming  to  bear  tht 
name  of  Maiy.  But  the  fact  of  two  sisters  having 
the  same  name,  though  unusual,  is  not  singular. 
Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  may  have  been  the 
holy  woman  niter  whom  Jewish  mothers  called 
their  daughters,  just  as  Spanish  mothers  not  unfit* 
quently  give  the  name  of  Mary  to  their  children, 
male  aud  female  alike,  in  honour  of  St.  Mary  the 
Viigin.  This  is  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  two 
names  are  identical,  but  on  a close  examination  of 
the  Greek  text,  we  find  that  it  is  possible  that  this 
was  not  the  case.  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  is  Mopida; 
her  sister  is  Mapia.  Mary  of  Clopas  was  probably 
the  elder  sister  of  the  Lord’s  mother.  It  wouid 
seem  that  she  had  married  Clopas  or  Alphaeus  while 
her  sister  was  still  a girl.  She  had  four  sons,  and 
at  least  three  daughters.  The  names  of  the  daugh- 
ters are  unknown  to  us:  those  of  the  sous  are 
James,  Joses,  Jude,  Simon,  two  of  whom  became 
enrolled  among  the  twelve  apostles  [James],  and  a 
third  (trimon),  may  have  succeeded  his  brother  in 
the  charge  of  the  Church  of  Jerusalem.  Of  Jo«s 
and  the  daughters  we  know  nothing.  Mary  herself 
is  brought  before  us  for  the  first  time  on  the  day 
of  the  Crucifixion — in  the  parallel  passages  ahead/ 
quoted  from  St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark,  and  St.  John. 
In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  we  find  her  sitting 
desolately  at  the  tomb  with  Mary  Magdalene  (Matt, 
xxvii.  61  ; Mark  xv.  47),  and  at  the  dawn  oi  Easter 
momiug  she  was  again  there  with  sweet  sprees, 
which  she  had  prepared  on  the  Friday  night  (Matt, 
xxviii.  1 ; Mark  xvi.  1 ; Luke  xxiii.  56),  and  was 
one  of  those  who  had  “ a vision  of  angels,  w hich 
said  that  He  was  alive”  (Luke  xxiv.  23).  The* 
are  all  the  glimpses  that  we  have  of  her.  Clopa* 
or  Alphaeus  is  not  mentioned  at  all,  exrept  as  desig- 
nating Mary  and  James,  It  is  probable  that  hr 
was  dead  before  tire  ministry  of  our  Lord  com- 
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tnenoed.  Joseph  the  husband  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin, 
was  likewise  dead ; and  the  two  widowed  sisters, 
as  was  natural  both  for  comfort  and  for  protection, 

^ were  in  the  custom  of  living  together  in  oue  house. 

Mary  Magdale'ne.  Four  different  explanations 
have  been  given  of  this  name.  (1.)  That  which  at 
first  suggests  itself  as  the  most  natural,  that  she 
came  from  the  town  of  Magdala.  The  statement 
that  the  women  with  whom  she  journeyed,  followed 
Jesus  in  Galilee  (Mark  xv.  41)  agrees  with  this 
notion.  (2)  Another  explanation  has  been  found 
in  the  fact  that  the  Talmudic  writers  in  their  ca- 
lumnies against  the  Nazarenes  make  mention  of  a 
Miriam  Alegaddela,  and  explain  it  as  meaning  “ the 
twiner  of  plaiter  of  hair.”  (3)  Either  seriously, 
or  with  the  patristic  fondness  for  paronomasia , 
Jerome  sees  in  her  name,  and  in  that  of  her  town, 
the  old  Migdol  ( = a watch-tower),  and  dwells  on  the 
coincidence  accordingly.  The  name  denotes  the 
stedfastness  of  her  faith.  (4)  Origen  sees  in  her 
name  a prophecy  of  her  spiritual  greatness  as  having 
ministered  to  the  Lord,  and  been  the  first  witness 
of  His  resurrection.— 1.  She  comes  before  us  for  the 
first  time  in  Luke  viii.  2,  among  the  women  who 
**  ministered  unto  Him  of  their  substance.”  All 
appear  to  have  occupied  a position  of  comparative 
wealth.  With  all  the  chief  motive  was  that  of 
gratitude  for  their  deliverance  from  “ evil  spirits 
aud  infinnities.”  Of  Mary  it  is  said  specially  that 
“ seven  devils  went  out  of  her,”  aud  the  number 
indicates,  as  in  Matt.  xii.  45,  and  the  “ Legion  ” of 
the  Gadareoe  demoniac  (Mark  v.  9),  a possession 
of  more  than  ordinary  malignity.  We  must  think 
of  her  accordingly,  as  having  had,  in  their  most 
aggravated  forms,  some  of  the  phenomena  of  mental 
ami  spiritual  disease  which  we  meet  with  in  other 
demoniacs,  the  wretchedness  of  despair,  the  divided 
consciousness,  the  preternatural  frenzy,  the  long- 
continued  fits  of  sileuce.  From  that  state  of  misery 
she  had  been  set  free  by  the  presence  of  the  Healer, 
and,  in  the  absence,  as  we  may  infer,  of  other  ties 
and  duties,  she  found  her  safety  and  her  blessedness 
in  following  Him.  It  will  explain  much  that  follows 
If  we  remember  that  this  life  of  ministration  must 
have  brought  Mary  Magdalene  into  companionship 
of  the  closest  nature  with  Salome  the  mother  of 
James  and  John  (Mark  xv.  40),  and  even  also  with 
Alary  the  mother  of  the  Lord  (John  xix.  25).  The 
women  who  thus  devoted  themselves  are  not  pro- 
minent in  the  history ; we  have  no  record  of  their 
mode  of  life,  or  abode,  or  hopes  or  fears  during  the 
few  momentous  days  that  preceded  the  crucifixion. 
They  “ stood  afar  off,  beholding  these  things  ” (Luke 
xxiii.  49)  during  the  closing  hours  of  the  Agony  on 
the  Cross.  The  same  close  association  which  drew 
♦.hem  together  there  is  seen  afterwards.  She  remains 
>y  the  cross  till  all  is  over,  waits  till  the  body  is 
takeu  down,  and  wrapped  in  the  linen-cloth  and 
placed  in  the  garden-sepulchre  of  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  (Matt,  xxvii.  (31  ; Mark  xv.  47  ; Luke  xxiii. 
55).  The  sabbath  that  followed  brought  an  en- 
forced rest,  but  no  sooner  is  the  sunset  over  than 
she,  with  Salome  and  Mary  the  mother  of  James, 
“ brought  sweet  spices  that  they  might  come  and 
anoint  ” the  body  (Mark  rvi.  1 ).  The  next  morn- 
ing accordingly,  in  the  earliest  da'wn  (Matt,  xxviii. 
1 ; Mark  xvi.  2)  they  come  with  Mary  the  mother 
of  James,  to  the  sepulchre.  Mary  Magdalene  had 
been  to  the  tomb  and  had  found  it  empty,  had  seen 
the  “ vision  of  angels”  (Matt,  xxviii.  5;  Mark 
xvi.  5).  bhe  went  with  her  cry  of  sorrow  to  Peter 
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and  John  (John  xx.  1,  2).  But  she  returns  there. 
She  follows  Peter  and  John,  ami  remains  when 
they  go  back.  The  one  thought  that  fills  her  mind 
is  still  that  the  body  is  not  there  (John  xx.  13). 
This  intense  brooding  over  one  fixed  thought  was, 
we  may  venture  to  say,  to  one  who  had  suffered  as 
she  had  suffered,  full  of  special  danger,  and  called 
for  a special  discipline.  The  utter  stupor  of  grief 
is  shown  in  her  want  of  power  to  lecognise  at  first 
either  the  voice  or  the  form  of  the  Lord  to  whom 
she  had  ministered  (John  xx.  14,  15).  At  lost  her 
owu  name  uttered  by  that  voice  as  she  had  heard  it 
uttered,  it  may  be,  in  the  hour  of  her  deepest  misery, 
recalls  her  to  consciousness;  and  then  follows  the 
cry  of  recognition,  with  the  strongest  word  of  re- 
verence which  a woman  of  Israel  could  use,  “ Rab- 
boni,"  and  the  rush  forward  to  cling  to  His  feet. 
That,  however,  is  not  the  discipline  she  needs.  Her 
love  had  been  too  dependent  on  the  visible  presence 
of  her  Master.  She  had  the  same  lesson  to  learn 
as  the  other  disciples.  Though  they  had  “ known 
Christ  after  the  flesh,”  they  were  “henceforth  to 
know  Him  so  no  more.”  She  was  to  hear  that 
truth  in  its  highest  and  sharpest  form.  *•  Touch 
me  not,  for  1 am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father.”— 
II.  What  follows  will  show  how  great  a contrast 
there  is  between  the  spirit  in  which  the  Evangelist 
wrote  and  that  which  shows  itself  in  the  later  tra- 
ditions. Out  of  these  few  facts  there  rise  a mul- 
titude of  wild  conjectures ; and  with  these  there 
has  been  constructed  a whole  romance  of  hagiology. 
The  questions  which  meet  us  connect  themselves 
with  the  narratives  in  the  four  Gosjiels  of  women 
who  came  with  precious  ointment  to  anoint  the  feet 
or  the  head  of  Jesus.  Although  the  opiuion  seems 
to  have  been  at  one  time  maintained,  few  would 
now  hold  that  Matt.  xxvi.  and  Mark  xiv.  are  reports 
of  two  distinct  events.  The  supposition  that  there 
were  three  anointings  has  found  favour  with  Origen 
and  Lightfoot.  We  are  left  to  the  conclusion  adopted 
by  the  great  majority  of  interpreters,  that  the  Gos- 
pels record  two  anointings,  one  in  some  city  un- 
named during  our  Lord’s  Galilean  ministry  (Luke 
vii.),  the  other  at  Bethany,  before  the  last  entry 
into  Jerusalem  (Matt.  xxvi.  ; Mark  xiv. ; John  xii.). 
We  come,  then,  to  the  question  whether  in  these 
two  narratives  we  meet  with  one  woman  or  with  two. 
The  one  jossage  adduced  for  the  former  conclusion 
is  John  xi.  2.  There  is  but  slender  evidence  for 
the  assumption  that  the  two  anointings  were  the 
acts  of  one  and  the  6ame  woman,  and  that  woman 
the  sister  of  Lazarus.  There  is,  if  possible,  still 
less  for  the  identification  of  Mary  Magdalene  with 
the  chief  actor  in  either  history.  (1.)  When  her 
name  appears  in  Luke  viii.  3 there  is  not  one  word 
to  connect  it  with  the  history  that  immediately 
precedes.  (2.)  The  belief  that  Mary  of  Bethany 
and  Mary  Magdalene  are  identical  is  yet  more  start- 
ling. Not  one  single  circumstance,  except  that  of 
love  and  reverence  for  their  Master,  is  common. 
The  epithet  Magdalene,  whatever  may  be  its  mean- 
ing, seems  chosen  for  the  express  puipose  of  distin- 
guishing her  from  all  other  Maries.  No  one  Evan- 
gelist gives  the  slightest  hint  of  identity.  Nor  is 
this  lack  of  evidence  in  the  N.  T.  itself  compensated 
by  any  such  weight  of  authority  as  would  indicate 
a really  trustworthy  tradition.  Two  of  the  earliest 
writers  who  allude  to  the  histories  of  the  anoint- 
ing— Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Teitullinn — say 
nothing  to  imply  that  they  accepted  it.  The  lan- 
guage of  irenaeus  is  against  it.  Origin  discussed 
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the  question  fully,  and  rejects  it.  He  is  followed 
by  the  whole  succession  of  the  expositors  of  the 
Eastern  Church.  In  the  Western  Church,  how- 
ever, the  other  belief  began  to  spread.  The  services 
of  the  feast  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  were  constructed 
on  the  assumption  of  its  truth.  The  translators 
under  James  I.  adopted  the  received  tradition.  Since 
that  period  there  has  been  a gradually  accumulating 
consensus  against  it. 

Mary,  mother  of  Mark.  The  woman  known 

by  this  description  must  have  been  among  the 
earliest  disciples.  We  learn  from  Col.  iv.  10  that 
she  was  sister  to  Bamnbas,  and  it  would  appear 
from  Acts  iv.  37,  xii.  12,  that,  while  the  brother 
gave  up  his  land  and  brought  the  proceeds  of  the 
6ale  into  the  common  treasury  of  the  Church, 
the  sister  gave  up  her  house  to  lie  used  as  one  of 
its  chief  places  ot  meeting.  The  fact  that  Peter 
goes  to  that  house  on  his  release  from  prison,  indi- 
cates that  there  was  some  special  intimacy  (Acts 
xii.  12)  between  them,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
language  which  he  uses  towards  Mark  as  being  his 
“son”  (l  Pet.  v.  13).  She,  it  may  be  added, 
must  have  been  like  Barnabas  of  the  tribe  of  Levi, 
and  may  have  been  connected,  as  he  was,  with 
Cyprus  (Acts  iv.  36). 

Mary,  sister  of  Lazarus.  The  facts  strictly 
personal  to  her  are  but  few.  She  and  her  sister 
Martha  appear  in  Luke  x.  40,  as  receiving  Christ 
in  their  house.  Mary  sat  listening  eagerly  for 
every  word  that  fell  from  the  Divine  Teacher.  .She 
had  chosen  the  good  part,  the  life  that  has  found  its 
unity,  the  “ one  thing  needful,"  in  rising  from  the 
earthly  to  the  heavenly,  no  longer  distracted  by 
the  “many  things”  of  earth.  The  same  character 
shows  itself  in  the  history  of  John  xi.  Her  grief  is 
deeper  but  less  active.  Her  first  thought  when 
she  sees  the  Teacher  in  whose  power  and  love  she 
had  trusted,  is  one  of  complaiut.  But  the  great 
joy  and  love  which  her  brother’s  return  to  life  calls 
up  in  in  her,  pour  themselves  out  in  larger  measure 
than  had  been  seen  before.  The  treasured  alabaster- 
box  of  ointment  is  brought  forth  at  the  final  feast 
of  Bethany,  John  xii.  3. 

Mary  the  Virgin.  There  is  no  person  perhaps 
in  sacred  or  in  profane  literature,  around  whom 
so  many  legends  have  been  grouped  as  the  Virgin 
Mary ; and  there  are  few  whose  authentic  history 
is  mor  e concise.  We  shall  divide  her  life  into  three 
periods.  1.  The  period  of  her  childhood,  up  to  the 
time  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord.  II.  The  period  of 
her  middle  age  contemporary  with  the  Bible  record. 
III.  The  period  subsequent  to  the  Ascension.— 
I.  The  childhood  of  Mctry,  wholly  legendary. — 
Joachim  and  Anna  were  both  of  the  race  of  David. 
The  abode  of  the  former  was  Nazareth  ; the  latter 
passed  her  early  years  at  Bethlehem.  They  lived 
piously  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  faultlessly”  before 
man,  dividing  their  substance  into  three  portions, 
one  of  which  they  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 
temple,  another  to  the  poor,  and  the  third  to  their 
own  wants.  And  so  twenty  years  of  their  lives 
passed  silently  away.  But  they  were  childless. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  Joachim  went  to  Jeru- 
salem with  some  others  of  his  tribe,  to  make  his 
usual  offering  at  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication.  And 
the  high-priest  scorned  Joachim,  and  drove  him 
roughly  away,  asking  how  he  dared  to  present  him- 
self in  company  with  those  who  had  children,  while 
lie  had  noue.  And  Joachim  was  shamed  before 
Iris  friends  and  neighbours,  and  he  retired  into  the 
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wilderness  and  fixed  his  tent  there,  and  fasted  forty 
days  and  forty  nights.  Aud  at  the  end  of  this 
period  an  angel  appeared  to  him,  and  told  him  that 
his  wife  should  conceive,  and  should  bring  forth  a 
daughter,  and  he  should  call  her  name  Mary.  Anna 
meantime  was  much  distressed  at  her  husband's 
absence,  and  being  reproached  by  her  maid  Judith 
with  her  barrenness,  she  was  overcome  with  grief 
of  spirit.  And  two  angels  appeared  to  her,  and 
promised  her  that  she  should  have  a child  who 
should  be  spoken  of  in  all  the  world.  And  Joachim 
returned  joyfully  to  his  home,  and  when  the  time 
was  accomplished  Anna  brought  forth  a daughter, 
and  they  called  her  name  Mary.  Now  the  child 
Mary  increased  in  strength  day  by  day,  and  at  niue 
months  of  age  she  walked  nine  steps.  And  when 
she  was  three  years  old  her  parents  brought  her  to 
the  Temple,  to  dedicate  her  to  the  Lord.  Then 
Mary  remained  at  the  Temple  until  she  was  twelve 
or  fourteen  veal's  old,  ministered  to  by  the  angels 
and  advancing  in  perfection  as  in  years.  At  this 
time  the  high-priest  commanded  all  the  virgins  that 
were  in  the  Temple  to  return  to  their  homes  and  to 
be  married.  The  legend  now  begins  to  attach  itself 
to  the  history,  and  tells  of  the  unwilling  betrothal 
of  Joseph  to  Mary,  the  Annunciation,  the  marriage, 
and  the  birth  of  Jesus  in  a form  distorted  from  the 
simple  narrative  of  the  first  Gospel.— II.  The  real 
history  of  Mary. — We  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
name  and  occupation  of  St.  Mary’s  parents.  The 
evangelist  does  not  tell  us,  and  we  cannot  know. 
She  was,  like  Joseph,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  of 
the  lineage  of  David  (Pa.  cxxxii.  11  ; Luke  i.  32; 
Rom.  i.  3).  She  had  a sister,  named  probably  like 
herself,  Mary  (John  xix.  25),  and  she  was  con- 
nected by  marriage  (Luke  i.  36}  with  Elisabeth, 
who  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  and  of  the  lineage 
of  Aaron.  This  is  all  that  we  know  of  l)er  ante- 
cedents. In  the  summer  of  the  year  which  ii 
known  as  n.c.  5,  Mary  was  living  at  Naxareth, 
probably  at  her  parents’ — possibly  at  her  elder 
sister's — house,  not  having  yet  been  taken  by 
Joseph  to  his  home.  She  was  at  this  time  be- 
trothed to  Joseph,  and  was  therefore  regarded  by 
the  Jewish  law  and  custom  ns  his  wife,  though  be 
had  not  yet  n husband’s  rights  over  her.  At  thU 
time  the  angel  Gabriel  came  to  her  with  a message 
from  God,  and  announced  to  her  that  she  was  to 
be  the  mother  of  the  long-expected  Messiah.  The 
scene  as  well  as  the  salutation  is  very  similar  to 
that  recounted  in  the  Book  of  Daniel  (x.  18.  19>. 
Gabriel  proceeds  to  instruct  Mary  that  by  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Holy  Ghost  the  everlasting  Son  of  tire 
Fnther  should  be  bora  of  her.  He  further  informs 
her,  perhaps  as  a sign  by  which  she  might  convince 
herself  that  his  prediction  with  regard  to  herself 
would  come  true,  that  her  relative  Elisabeth  was 
within  three  months  of  being  delivered  of  a child. 
The  angel  left  Mary,  and  she  set  oft"  to  visit  Elisa- 
beth either  at  Hebron  or  Juttah  (Luke  i.  39), 
where  the  latter  lived  with  her  husband  Zacharias, 
about  20  miles  to  the  south  of  Jerusalem,  and 
therefore  at  a very  considerable  distance  from 
Nazareth.  Immediately  on  her  entrauce  into  the 
house  she  was  saluted  by  Elisabeth  as  the  mother 
of  her  Lord,  and  had  evidence  of  the  truth  et  the 
angel’s  saying  with  regard  to  her  cousin.  She  em- 
bodied her  feelings  of  exultation  and  thank  tuloes  in 
the  hymn  known  under  the  name  of  the  Magnified*- 
The  hymn  is  founded  on  Hannah’s  song  of  thsak- 
fuluess  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10).  Mar  y returned  to  Naza- 
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reth  shortly  before  the  birth  of  John  the  Baptist, 
and  continued  living  at  her  own  home.  In  the 
course  of  a few  months  Joseph  became  aware  that 
she  was  with  child,  and  determined  on  giving  her  a 
bill  of  divorcement,  instead  of  yieldiug  her  up  to 
the  law  to  sutler  the  penalty  which  he  supposed 
that  she  had  incurred.  Being,  however,  warned 
and  satisfied  by  an  angel  who  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  he  took  her  to  his  own  house.  It  was  soon 
after  this,  ns  it  would  seem,  that  Augustus'  decree 
was  promulgated,  and  Joseph  and  Mary  travelled 
to  Bethlehem  to  have  their  names  enrolled  in  (lie 
registers  (b.C.  4)  by  way  of  preparation  for  the 
taxing,  which  however  wjis  not  completed  till  ten 
years  afterwards  (a.d.  6),  in  the  governorship  of 
Quirinus.  They  reached  Bethlehem,  and  there 
Mary  brought  forth  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  and 
humbly  laid  him  in  a manger.  The  visit  of  the 
shepherds,  the  circumcision,  tire  adoration  of  the 
wise  men,  and  the  presentation  in  the  Temple,  are 
rather  scenes  in  the  life  of  Christ  than  in  that  of 
his  mother.  The  presentation  in  the  Temple  might 
not  take  place  till  forty  days  after  the  birth  of  the 
child.  The  poverty  of  St.  Mary  and  Joseph,  it 
may  be  noted,  is  shown  by  their  making  the  offer- 
ing of  the  poor.  The  Bong  of  Simeon  and  the 
thanksgiving  of  Anna,  like  the  wonder  of  the  shep- 
herds and  the  adoration  of  the  magi,  only  in- 
cidentally refer  to  Mary.  One  passage  alone  in 
Simeon’s  address  is  specially  directed  to  her,  “Yea 
a sword  shall  pierce  through  thy  own  soul  also.” 
The  exact  purj>ort  of  these  wolds  is  doubtful.  In 
the  flight  into  Egypt,  Mary  and  the  babe  had  the 
support  and  protection  of  Joseph,  as  well  as  in 
their  return  from  thence,  in  the  following  year,  on 
the  death  of  Herod  the  Great  (B.C.  3).  It  may  be 
that  the  holy  family  at  this  time  took  up  their 
residence  in  the  houxe  of  Mary’s  sister,  the  wife  of 
Clopas.  Henceforward,  until  the  beginning  of  our 
Lord’s  ministry — i.  e.  from  B.C.  3 to  a.d.  26 — we 
may  picture  St.  Mary  to  onrselves  as  living  in 
Nazareth,  in  a humble  sphere  of  life.  Two  cir- 
cumstances alone,  so  far  as  we  know,  broke  in  on 
the  otherwise  even  flow  of  her  life.  One  of  these 
was  the  temporary  loss  of  her  Son  when  he  re- 
mained behind  in  Jerusalem,  a.d.  8.  The  other 
was  the  death  of  Joseph.  The  exact  date  of  this 
last  event  we  cannot  determine,  but  it  was  pro- 
bably not  long  after  the  other.  From  the  time  at 
which  our  Lord’s  ministry  commenced,  St.  Mary  is 
withdrawn  almost  wholly  from  sight.  Four  times 
only  is  the  veil  removed,  which,  not  surely  without 
a reason,  is  thrown  over  her.  These  four  occasions 
are, — 1.  The  marriage  at  Cana  of  Galilee  (John  ii.). 
2.  The  attempt  which  she  and  his  brethren  made 
“to  speak  with  him”  (Matt.  xii.  46;  Mark  iii. 
21  and  31 ; Luke  viii.  19).  3.  The  Crucifixion. 
4.  The  days  succeeding  the  Ascension  (Acts  i.  14). 
If  to  these  we  add  two  references  to  her,  the  first 
by  her  Nazarene  fellow-citizens  (Matt.  xiii.  54,  55  ; 
Mark  vi.  1-3),  the  second  by  a woman  in  the  mul- 
titude (Luke  xi.  27),  we  have  specified  every  event 
known  to  us  in  her  life.  It  is  noticeable  that,  on 
every  occasion  of  our  Lord’s  addressing  her,  or 
speaking  of  her,  there  is  a sound  of  reproof  in  His 
words,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  words  spoken 
to  her  from  the  cross. — 1.  The  marriage  at  Cana 
in  Galilee  took  place  in  the  three  months  which 
intervened  between  the  baptism  of  Christ  and  the 
passover  of  the  year  27.  When  Jesus  was  found  by 
his  mother  and  Joseph  in  the  Temple  in  the  year*  8, 
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we  find  him  repudiating  the  name  of  “ father  ” 
as  applied  to  Joseph  (I.uke  ii.  48,  49).  Now,  in 
like  manner,  at  His  first  miracle  which  inaugurates 
His  ministry.  He  solemnly  withdraws  himself  from 
the  authority  of  His  earthly  mother. — 2.  Capernaum 
(John  ii.  12)  and  Nazareth  (Matt.  iv.  13,  xiii.  54; 
Mark  vi.  1)  appear  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
St.  Mary  for  a considerable  period.  The  next  time 
that  she  is  brought  before  us  we  find  her  at  Caper- 
naum. It  is  the  autumn  of  the  year  28,  more  than 
a year  and  a half  after  the  miracle  wrought  at  the 
marriage-feast  in  Cana.  Mary  was  still  living  with 
her  sister,  and  her  nephews  and  nieces,  James, 
Joses,  Simon,  Jude,  and  their  three  sisters  (Matt, 
xiii.  55);  and  she  and  they  heard  of  the  toils  which 
He  was  undergoing,  and  they  understood  that  He 
was  denying  himself  every  relaxation  from  His 
labours.  Their  human  atiection  conquered  their 
faith.  They  therefore  sent  a message,  begging  Him 
to  allow  them  to  speak  to  Him.  Again  He  re- 
proves. Again  He  refuses  to  admit  any  authority 
on  the  part  of  his  relatives,  or  any  privilege  on 
account  of  their  relationship. — 3.  The  next  scene 
in  St.  Mary’s  life  brings  us  to  the  foot  of  the  cross. 
She  was  standing  there  with  her  sister  Mary  and 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  Salome,  and  other  women, 
having  no  doubt  followed  her  Son  as  she  was  able 
throughout  the  terrible  morning  of  Good  Friday. 
It  was  about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  He 
was  about  to  give  up  His  spirit.  Standing  near 
the  company  of  the  women  was  St.  John ; and, 
with  almost  His  last  words,  Christ  commended  His 
mother  to  the  care  of  him  who  had  borne  the  name 
of  the  disciple  whom  Jesus  loved.  “ Woman,  be- 
hold thy  son.”  And  from  that  hour  St.  John 
assures  us  that  he  took  her  to  his  own  abode. — 
4.  A veil  is  drawn  over  her  sorrow  and  over  her 
joy  which  succeeded  tliat  sorrow.  Mediaeval  ima- 
gination has  supposed,  but  Scripture  does  not  state, 
that  her  Son  appeared  to  Mary  after  His  resurrec- 
tion from  the  dead.  She  was  doubtless  living  at 
Jerusalem  with  John,  cherished  with  the  tender- 
ness which  her  tender  soul  would  have  specially 
needed,  and  which  undoubtedly  she  found  pre- 
eminently in  St.  John.  We  have  no  record  of  her 
presence  at  the  Ascension,  or  at  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  What  we 
do  read  of  her  is,  that  she  remnined  stedfast  in 
prayer  in  the  upper  room  nt  Jerusalem  with  Mary 
Magdalene  and  Salome,  and  those  known  as  the 
Lonl’s  brothers  and  the  apostles.  This  is  the  last 
view  that  we  have  of  her.  Holy  Scripture  leaves 
her  engaged  in  prayer.  From  this  point  forwards 
we  know  nothing  of  her.  It  is  probable  that  the 
rest  of  her  life  was  spent  in  Jerusalem  with  St. 
John  (see  Epiph.  Haer.  78).  According  to  one 
tradition  the  beloved  disciple  would  not  leave 
Palestine  until  she  had  expired  in  his  arms.  Other 
traditions  make  her  journey  with  St.  John  to 
Ephesus,  and  there  die  in  extreme  old  age. — 5.  The 
character  of  St.  Mary  is  not  drawn  by  any  of  the 
Evangelists,  but  some  of  its  lineaments  are  inci- 
dentally manifested  in  the  fragmentary  record  which 
is  given  of  her.  It  is  clear  from  St.  Luke’s  ac- 
count, though  without  any  such  intimation  we 
might  rest  assured  of  the  fact,  that  her  youth  had 
been  spent  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and 
tliat  she  had  set  before  her  the  example  of  the  holy 
women  of  the  Old  Testament  as  her  model.  This 
would  appear  from  the  Magnificat  (Luke  i.  46). 
Her  faith  and  humility  exhibit  themselves  in  her 
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immediate  surrender  of  herself  to  the  Divine  will, 
though  ignorant  how  that  will  should  be  accom- 
plished (Luke  i.  38);  her  energy  and  earnestness, 
in  her  journey  fiom  Nazareth  to  Hebron  (Luke  i. 
39) ; her  happy  thankfulness,  in  her  song  of  joy 
(Luke  i.  48; ; her  silent  musing  thoughtfulness,  in 
her  pondering  over  the  shepherds’  visit  (Luke  ii. 
19),  and  in  her  keeping  her  Son’s  words  in  her 
heart  (Luke  ii.  51),  though  she  could  not  fully 
understand  their  import.  In  a word,  so  far  as 
St.  Mai  y is  portrayed  to  us  in  Scripture,  she  is, 
as  we  should  have  expected,  the  most  tender,  the 
most  faithful,  humble,  patient,  and  loving  of 
women,  but  a woman  still.*— III.  Her  after  life , 
wholly  legendary. — We  pass  again  into  the  region 
of  five  and  joyous  legend  which  we  quitted  for  that 
of  true  history  at  the  period  of  the  Annunciation. 
The  Gospel  icoord  confined  the  play  of  imagination, 
aud  as  soon  as  this  check  is  withdrawn  the  legend 
bursts  out  afresh.  The  legends  of  St.  Mary's  child- 
hood may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  third  or  even 
the  second  century.  Those  of  her  death  are  pro- 
bably of  a later  date.  The  chief  legend  was  for  a 
length  of  time  considered  to  be  a veritable  history, 
written  by  Melito  bishop  of  Sardis  in  the  2nd 
ceutuiy.  When  the  apostles  separated  in  order  to 
evangelise  the  world,  Mary  continued  to  live  with 
St.  John’s  parents  in  their  house  near  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  and  every  day  she  went  out  to  pray  at  the 
tomb  of  Christ,  and  at  Golgotha.  And  in  the 
twenty-second  year  after  the  ascension  of  the  Lord, 
Mary  felt  her  heart  burn  with  an  inexpressible 
longing  to  be  with  her  Son ; and  behold  an  angel 
ap|**ared  to  her,  and  announced  to  her  that  her 
soul  should  be  taken  up  from  her  body  on  the  third 
day,  and  he  placed  a palm-branch  from  paradise 
in  her  hands,  and  desired  that  it  should  be  car^ 
ried  before  her  bier.  And  Mary  besought  that  the 
apostles  might  be  gathered  round  her  before  she 
died,  aud  the  angel  replied  that  they  should  come. 
And  the  people  of  Bethlehem  brought  their  sick  to 
the  house,  and  they  were  all  healed.  Then,  on  the 
sixth  day  of  the  week,  the  Holy  Spirit  commanded 
tiie  apostles  to  take  up  Marv,  and  to  carry  her 
from  Jerusalem  to  Gethsemane.  And  the  angel 
Gabriel  announced  that  on  the  first  day  of  the 
week  Maiy’s  soul  should  be  removed  from  this 
world.  And  ou  the  morning  of  that  day  there 
came  Eve  and  Anne  and  Elisabeth,  aud  they  kissed 
Mary  aud  told  her  who  they  were:  came  Adam, 
Seth,  Shorn,  Noah,  Abraham,  Isaac,  Jacob,  David, 
and  tire  test  of  the  old  fathers:  came  Enoch  and 
Elias  and  Moses:  came  twelve  chariots  of  angels 
innumerable:  and  then  appeared  the  Lord  Christ 
in  his  humanity.  And  Mary  prayed.  And  after 
her  prayer  was  finished  her  face  shone  with  mar- 
vellous brightness,  and  she  stretched  out  her  hands 
and  blessed  them  all ; and  her  Son  put  forth  his 
hands  and  received  her  pure  soul,  and  bore  it  into 
his  Father’s  treasure-house.  And  the  npostles  car- 
ried her  body  to  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  to  a 
place  which  the  Lord  had  told  them  of,  and  John 
went  before  and  carried  the  palm-branch.  And 
they  placed  her  in  u new  tomb.  And  suddenly 
there  appeared  the  Lord  Christ,  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  angels.  And  he  commanded  Michael 
the  archangel  to  bring  down  the  soul  of  Maiy. 
And  Gabriel  rolled  away  the  stone,  and  the  Lord 
6aid,  “ Kise  up,  my  beloved,  thy  body  shall  not 
suffer  corruption  in  the  tomb.”  And  immediately 
Mary  arose  aud  bowed  herself  at  his  feet  and  woi- 
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shipped  ; and  the  Lord  kissed  her  and  gave  her  tc 
the  angels  to  carry  her  to  paradise.  But  Thomas 
was  not  present  with  the  rest.  And  he  arrived  just 
after  all  these  things  were  accomplished,  and  h« 
demanded  to  see  the  sepulchre  in  which  they  had 
laid  his  Lady:  “For  ye  know,”  said  he,  “that 
I am  Thomas,  and  unless  I see  1 will  not  believe." 
Then  Peter  arose  in  haste  and  wrath,  and  the  other 
disciples  with  him,  and  they  opened  the  sepulchre 
and  went  in  ; but  they  found  nothing  therein  save 
that  in  which  her  body  had  been  wrapped.— 
IV.  Jewish  traditions  respecting  her. — These  are 
of  a very  different  nature  from  the  light-hearted 
fairy-tale-like  stories  which  we  have  recounted 
above.  The  most  definite  and  outspoken  of  these 
slanders  is  that  which  is  contained  in  the  book 
called  Toldoth  Jesu.  It  is  proved  by  Ammon  to 
be  a composition  of  the  13th  century.  In  the 
Gospel  of  Nicodetnus,  otherwise  called  the  Acts  oi 
Pilate,  we  find  the  Jews  represented  ns  charging 
our  Lord  with  illegitimate  birth  (c.  2).  The  date 
of  this  Gospel  is  about  the  end  of  the  3rd  century. 
Stories  to  the  same  effect  may  be  found  in  the 
Talmud — not  in  the  Mishna,  which  dates  from  the 
2nd  century,  but  in  the  Gemara,  which  is  of  the 
5th  or  6th.— V.  Mahometan  traditions. — These  are 
again  cast  in  a totally  different  mould  from  those 
of  the  Jews.  Mahomet  and  his  followers  appear 
to  hnve  gathered  up  the  floating  Oriental  traditions 
which  originated  in  the  legends  of  St.  Mary’s  early 
years,  given  above,  and  to  have  drawn  from  them 
and  from  the  Bible  indifferently.  He  is  reported  to 
have  said  that  many  men  have  arrived  at  perfec- 
tion, but  only  four  women ; and  that  these  are, 
Asia  the  wife  of  Pharaoh,  Mary  the  daughter  of 
A in  ram,  his  first  wife  Khadijah,  and  his  daughter 
Fatima.— VI.  Emblems. — There  was  a time  in  the 
history  of  the  Church  when  all  the  expressions  used 
in  the  book  of  Canticles  were  applied  at  once  to  St 
Mary.  Consequently  all  the  Eastern  metaphors  of 
king  Solomon  have  been  hardened  into  symbols,  and 
represented  in  pictures  or  sculpture,  and  attached 
to  her  in  popular  litanies.— VII.  Cultus  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin. — We  do  not  enter  into  the  theo- 
logical bearings  of  the  worship  of  St.  Mary ; but  wt 
shall  have  left  our  task  incomplete  if  we  do  not  sdd 
a short  historical  sketch  of  the  origin,  progress,  and 
present  state  of  the  devotion  to  her.  What  was 
its  origin  ? Certainly  not  the  Bible.  There  is  not 
a word  there  from  which  it  could  be  inferred ; nor 
in  the  Creeds ; nor  in  the  Fathers  of  the  first  fire 
centuries.  Whence,  then,  did  it  arise?  There  u 
not  a shadow  of  doubt  that  the  origin  of  the  wor- 
ship of  St.  Mary  is  to  be  found  in  the  apocryphal 
legends  of  her  birth  and  of  her  death  which  we  hare 
given  above.  There  we  find  the  germ  of  what 
afterwards  expanded  into  its  present  portentous 
proportions.  Some  of  the  legouds  of  her  birth  are 
as  early  as  the  2nd  or  3rd  century.  They  were  the 
production  of  the  Gnostics,  and  were  onanimeosly 
and  firmly  rejected  by  the  Church  of  the  first  fire 
centuries  as  fabulous  and  heretical.  Down  to  the 
time  of  the  Nestorian  controversy  the  cu ltu$  of  the 
Blessed  V irgin  would  appear  to  have  been  wholly 
external  to  the  Church,  and  to  have  been  regarded 
as  heretical.  But  the  Nectorian  controversies  pro- 
duced a great  change  of  sentiment  in  men’s  mind*. 
Nestoriu*  had  maintained,  or  at  least  it  was  the 
tendency  of  Nestorianism  to  maintain,  not  only  that 
oar  Lord  hud  two  natures,  the  divine  and  the  human 
(which  wns  right),  but  also  that  He  was  two  par* 
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tons,  jn  such  sort  that  the  child  born  of  Mary  was 
not  divine,  but  merely  nn  ordinary  human  being, 
until  the  divinity  subsequently  united  itself  to  Him. 
This  was  condemned  by  the  Council  of  Ephesus  in 
the  year  431 ; and  the  title  Q(6tokos,  loosely  trans- 
lated “ Mother  of  God,”  was  sanctioned.  The 
object  of  the  Council  and  of  the  Anti-Nestorians 
was  in  no  sense  to  add  honour  to  the  mother,  but 
to  maintain  the  true  doctrine  with  respect  to  the 
Son.  Nevertheless  the  result  was  to  magnify  the 
mother,  and,  after  a time,  at  the  expense  of  the 
Son.  The  legends  too  were  no  longer  treated  so 
roughly  as  before.  The  Gnostics  were  not  now 
objects  of  dread.  Nestoriana,  and  afterwards  Icono- 
clasts, were  objects  of  hatred.  From  this  time  the 
worship  of  St.  Mary  grew  apace.  We  learn  the 
present  state  of  the  religious  regard  in  which  she 
is  held  throughout  the  south  of  Europe  from  St. 
Alfonso  de’  Liguori.  whose  every  word  is  vouched 
for  by  the  whole  weight  of  his  Church’s  authority. 
Thus  in  the  worship  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  there 
are  two  distinctly-marked  periods.  The  first  is 
that  which  commences  with  the  apostolic  times, 
and  brings  us  down  to  the  close  of  the  century 
in  which  the  Council  of  Ephesus  was  held,  during 
which  time  the  worship  of  St.  Mary  was  wholly 
external  to  the  Church,  and  was  regarded  by  the 
Chnrch  as  heretical,  and  confined  to  Gnostic  and 
Collyridian  heretics.  The  second  period  commences 
with  the  6th  century,  when  it  began  to  spread 
within  the  Church ; and,  in  spite  of  the  shock 
given  it  by  the  Reformation,  has  continued  to 
spread,  and  is  spreading  still.— VIII.  Her  Assump- 
tion.— Not  only  religious  sentiments,  but  facts 
grew  up  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The  Assump- 
tion of  St.  Mary  is  a fact,  or  an  alleged  fact.  How 
has  it  come  to  be  accepted?  At  the  end  of  the 
5th  century  we  find  that  there  existed  a book,  De 
Transitu  Virginia  Marine , which  was  condemned 
by  Pope  Gelasius  as  apocryphal.  This  book  is 
without  doubt  the  oldest  form  of  the  legend. 
Down  to  the  end  of  the  5th  century  the  story  of 
the  Assumption  was  external  to  the  Church,  and 
distinctly  looked  upon  by  the  Church  as  belonging 
to  the  heretics  and  not  to  her.  But  then  came  the 
change  of  sentiment  already  referred  to,  consequent 
on  the  Nestorian  controversy.  About  the  same 
time,  probably,  or  rather  later,  an  insertion  (now 
recognised  on  nil  hands  to  be  a forgery)  was  made 
in  Eusebius’  Chronicle,  to  the  effect  that  “ in  the 
year  a.D.  48  Mary  the  Virgin  was  taken  up  into 
heaven,  as  some  wrote  that  they  had  had  it  re- 
vealed to  them.”  The  first  writers  within  the 
Church,  in  whose  extant  writings  we  find  the 
Assumption  asserted,  are  Gregory  of  Tours  in  the 
6th  century,  who  has  merely  copied  Melito’s  book, 
De  Transitu  ( De  Glor.  Mart.  lib.  i.  c.  4;  Migne, 
71,  p.  708);  Andrew  of  Crete,  who  probably  lived 
in  the  7th  century;  and  John  of  Damascus,  who 
lived  at  the  beginning  of  the  8th  century.  The 
last  of  these  authors  refers  to  the  Euthymiac  his- 
tory as  stating  that  Marcian  and  Pulcheria  being 
in  search  of  the  body  of  St.  Mary,  sent  to  Juvenal 
of  Jerusalem  to  inquire  for  it.  Juvenal  tells  them 
the  legend.  Here  again  we  see  a legend  originated 
bv  heretics,  and  remaining  external  to  the  Church 
till  the  dose  of  the  5th  century,  creeping  into  the 
Church  during  the  6th  and  7lh  centuries,  and 
finally  ratified  by  the  authority  both  of  Rome  and 
Constantinople.— IX.  Her  Immaculate  Conception. 
—Similarly  with  regard  to  the  sinlesaxieaa  of  St. 
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Mary,  which  has  issued  in  the  dogma  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception.  Down  to  the  close  of  the  5th 
century  the  sentiment  with  respect  to  her  was 
identical  with  that  which  is  expressed  by  theo- 
logians of  the  Church  of  England.  At  this  time 
the  change  of  mind  before  referred  to,  as  originates 
by  the  Nestorian  controversies,  was  spreading  within 
the  Church  ; and  it  became  more  and  more  the 
general  belief  that  St.  Mary  was  preserved  from 
actual  sin  by  the  grace  of  God.  This  opinion  had 
become  almost  universal  in  the  12th  century.  And 
now  a further  step  was  taken.  It  was  maintained 
by  St.  Bernard  that  St.  Mary  was  conceived  in 
original  sin,  but  that  before  her  birth  she  was 
cleansed  from  it,  like  John  the  Baptist  and  Jeremiah. 
This  was  the  sentiment  of  the  13th  century.  Early 
in  the  14th  century  died  J.  Duns  Scotus,  and  he  is 
the  first  theologian  or  schoolman  who  threw  out 
as  a possibility  the  idea  of  an  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, which  would  exempt  St.  Mary  from  original 
as  well  as  actual  sin.  From  this  time  forward 
there  was  a struggle  between  the  maculate  and 
immaculate  conceptionists,  which  has  led  at  length 
to  the  decree  of  Dec.  8,  1854,  but  which  has  not 
ceased  with  that  decree. 

Mary,  a Roman  Christian  who  is  greeted  by 
St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  6) 
os  having  toiled  hard  for  him.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  her. 

M&a'aloth,  a place  in  Arbela,  which  Bacchides 
and  Alcimus,  the  two  generals  of  Demetrius,  be- 
sieged and  took  with  great  slaughter  on  their  way 
fVom  the  north  to  Gilgal  (1  Macc.  ix.  2).  The 
name  Mesaloth  is  omitted  by  Josephus,  nor  has 
any  trace  of  it  been  since  discovered ; but  the 
word  may,  as  Robinson  suggests,  have  originally 
signified  the  “ steps  ” or  “ terraces.”  In  that  case 
it  was  probably  a name  given  to  the  remaikable 
caverns  still  existing  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
same  Wady,  and  now  called  Kula’at  Ibn  Ma'an. 

Maa'chiL  The  title  of  thirteen  Psalms;  xxxii., 
xlii.,  xliv.,  xlv.,  lii.-lv.,  lxxiv.,  lxxriii.,  lxxxviii., 
Ixxxix.,  cxlii.  In  the  Psalm  in  which  it  first 
occurs  as  a title,  the  root  of  the  word  is  found  in 
another  form  (Ps.  xxxii.  8),  “ I will  instruct  thee,” 
from  which  circumstance,  it  has  been  inferred,  the 
title  was  applied  to  the  whole  Psalm  as  didactic. 
But  since  **  Maschil  ” is  affixed  to  many  Pralms 
which  would  scarcely  be  classed  as  didactic,  Gese- 
nius  (or  rather  Roediger)  explains  it  as  denoting 
“ any  sacred  song,  relating  to  divine  things,  whose 
end  it  was  to  promote  wisdom  and  piety.”  Ewald 
regards  Ps.  xlvii.  7 (A.  V.  “sing  ye  praises  with 
understanding  Heb.  maschil ),  as  the  key  to  the 
meaning  of  Maschil,  which  in  his  opinion  is  a 
musical  term,  denoting  a melody  requiring  great 
skill  in  its  execution.  The  objection  to  the  ex- 
planation of  Roediger  is,  that  it  is  wanting  in 
precision,  and  would  allow  the  term  “Maschil  ” to 
be  applied  to  every  Psalm  in  the  Psalter.  The 
suggestion  of  Ewald  has  most  to  commend  it 

Mash,  one  of  the  sons  of  Aram  rtien.  x.  23). 
In  1 Chr.  i.  17  the  name  appears  as  Meshech.  As 
to  the  geographical  position  of  Mash,  Josephus 
connects  the  name  with  Mesene  in  lower  Babylonia, 
on  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  more  pro- 
bable opinion  is  that  which  has  been  adopted  by 
Bochart  and  others,  that  the  name  Mash  is  repre- 
sented by  the  Mans  Masius  of  classical  writers, 
a range  which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
Mesopotamia,  between  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
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Kalisch  connects  the  names  of  Mash  and  Mysia : 
this  is,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  doubtful. 

Mash'al.  The  same  as  Misheal  or  Mishal  (1 
Chr.  vi.  74). 

Masi'as,  one  of  the  servants  of  Solomon,  whose 
descendants  returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esdr.  v.  34). 

Mas  man.  This  name  occurs  for  Shemaxah  in 
1 Esd.  viii.  43  (comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16). 

Maaora.  [Old  Testament.] 

Mas  pha.  L A place  opposite  to  Jerusalem,  at 
which  Judas  Maccabaeus  and  his  followers  assem- 
bled themselves  to  bewail  the  desolation  of  the  city 
and  the  sanctuary  (1  Macc.  iii.  46).  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  identical  with  Mizpeh  of  Ben- 
jamin.—2.  One  of  the  cities  which  were  taken 
from  the  Ammonites  by  Judas  Maccabaeus  in  his 
campaign  on  the  east  of  Jordan  (1  Macc.  v.  35). 
It  is  probably  the  ancient  city  of  Mizpeh  of  Gilead. 

Mas'rekah,  an  ancient  place,  the  native  spot  of 
Sam  tab,  one  of  the  old  kings  of  the  Edomites  (Gen, 
xxxvi.  36;  1 Chr.  i.  47).  Schwarz  (215)  men- 
tions a site  called  En-Masrak , a few  miles  south  of 
Petra,  He  probably  refers  to  the  place  marked 
Ain  Mafrak  in  Palmer’s  Map,  and  Ain  el  - Usdaka 
in  Kiepert’s. 

Massa,  a son  of  Jshmael  (Gen.  xxv.  14;  1 Chr. 
i,  30).  His  descendants  were  not  improbably  the 
Masani , who  are  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  the  east  of 
Arabia,  near  the  borders  of  Babylonia. 

Maa'sah,  ».  e.  “ temptation,”  a name  given  to 
the  spot,  also  called  MkribaH,  where  the  Israelites 
tempted  Jehovah  (Ex.  xvi.  7;  Ps.  xcv.  8,  9;  Heb. 
iii.  8). 

Maasi'aa  *=*  Maaseiah  3 (1  Esd.  ix.  22 ; comp. 
Ezr.  x.  22). 

Maasi'aa.  The  same  as  Mass  ex  ah,  20,  the 

ancestor  of  Baruch  (Bar.  i.  1). 

Mastich-Tree  occurs  only  in  the  Apocrypha 
(Susan,  ver.  54),  where  the  margin  of  the  A.  V. 
has  lentisk.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Greek 
word  is  correctly  rendered,  as  is  evident  from  the 
description  of  it  I <j  Theophrastus,  Pliny,  Diosco rides, 
and  other  writers.  The  fragrant  resin  known  in 
the  arts  as  “ mastich,’*  and  which  is  obtained  by 
incisions  made  in  the  trunk  in  the  month  of 
August,  is  the  produce  ot  this  tree,  whose  scientific 
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name  is  Pistnchia  lentiscus.  It  is  used  with  ns  to 
strengthen  the  teeth  and  gums,  and  was  so  applied 
by  the  ancients,  by  whom  it  was  much  prized  on 
this  account,  and  for  its  many  supposed  medical 
virtues.  Both  Pliny  and  Dioscorides  state  that  the 
best  mastich  comes  from  Chios.  Tournefort  h.t« 
given  a full  and  very  interesting  account  of  the 
Lentisks  or  Mastich  plants  of  8cio  (Chios).  The 
Pistachia  lentiscus  is  common  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean.  According  to  Strand  ( Flor . 
Pal iest.  No.  559)  it  has  been  observe*  1 at  Joppa, 
both  by  Ran  wolf  and  Pococke.  The  Martich-tiee 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Anacardiaceae. 

Mathanias  = Mattaniah,  a descendant  of 
Pahath-Moab  (1  Esd.  ix.  31 ; comp.  Ezr.  x.  30). 

Mathu  sala  = Methuselah,  the  son  of  Enoch 
(Luke  iii.  37). 

Mat'red,  n daughter  of  Mezahab,  and  mother  of 
Mehetabel,  who  was  wife  of  Hadar  (or  Hadad) 
of  Pau,  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39 ; 1 Chr. 
i.  50). 

Mat'ri,  a family  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to 
which  Saul  the  king  of  Israel  belonged  (1  Sam. 

x.  21). 

Kat't&a.  1,  The  priest  of  Baal  slain  before  his 
altars  in  the  idol  temple  at  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xi.  18; 
2 Chr.  xxiii.  17).  He  probably  accompanied  Aths- 
liah  from  Snmaria.— 2.  The  father  of  Shephatiah 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  1). 

Mattanah,  a station  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
wanderings  of  the  Israelites  (Nnm.  xxi.  18,  19). 
It  lay  next  beyond  the  well,  or  Beer,  and  between 
it  and  Nahaliel ; Nahaiiel  again  being  but  one 
day’s  journey  from  the  Bamoth  or  heights  of  Moab. 
Mattanah  was  therefore  probably  situated  to  the 
S.E.  of  the  Dead  Sea,  but  no  name  like  it  appears 
to  have  been  yet  discovered. 

Mattani'ah.  1.  The  original  name  of  Zedekiah 
king  of  Judah,  which  was  changed  when  Nebuchad- 
nezzar placed  him  on  the  throne  instead  of  his 
nephew  Jehciachin  (2  K.  xxiv.  17).— 2.  A Levito 
singer  of  the  sons  of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  ix.  15).  He 
is  described  as  the  son  of  Micah,  Micha  (Nab. 

xi.  17),  or  Michaiah  (Neb.  xii.  35),  and  after  the 
return  from  Babylon  lived  in  the  villages  of  the 
Netophathites  (1  Chr.  ix.  16)  or  Netophathi  (Neh. 

xii.  28),  which  the  singers  had  built  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  29).  As  leader  of 
the  Temple  choir  after  its  restoration  (Neh.  xi.  17, 
xii.  8)  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah,  he  took  part  in 
the  musical  service  which  accompanied  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  25,  35). 
We  find  him  among  the  Levites  of  the  second  rack, 
“keepers  of  the  thresholds,”  an  office  which  fell 
to  the  singers  (comp.  1 Chr.  xv.  18,  21).— 3.  A 
descendant  of  Asaph,  and  ancestor  of  Jahaziel  the 
Lcnrite  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xx. 
14).— 4.  One  of  the  sons  of  Elam  (Ezr.  x.  26).— 
5.  One  of  the  sons  of  Znttu  (Ezr.  x.  27).— 8.  A 
descendant  of  Pahath-Moab  (Ezr.  x.  30).— And 

7.  One  of  the  sons  of  Baui  (Ezr.  x.  37),  who  all 
put  away  their  foreign  wives  at  Extra’s  command.— 

8,  A Levite,  father  of  Zaocnr,  and  ancestor  of 
Henan*  the  under-tteasurer  who  had  charge  of  the 
offerings  for  the  I.evites  in  the  time  of  Nehetnish 
(Neh.  xiii.  13).— 9.  One  of  the  fourteen  sods  of 
Homan,  whose  office  it  was  to  blow  the  horns  in  the 
Temple  service  as  appointed  by  David  (1  Chr.  srr. 
4,  16).— 10.  A descendant  of  Asaph,  the  Levite 
minstrel,  who  assisted  in  the  purification  of  the 
Temple  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  131, 
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Mattatha,  the  son  of  Nathan,  and  grandson  of 
Ihvid  in  the  genealogy  of  our  Lord  (Luke  iii.  31). 

Mattatbah,  a descendant  of  Hashura,  who  put 
away  his  foreign  wife  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  33). 

Xatt&thi'aa.  1.  = Mattithiah,  who  stood 
at  Ezra’s  right  hand  when  he  read  the  law  to  the 
people  (1  Esdr.  ix.  43 ; comp.  Neh.  viii.  4),— 
2.  The  father  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Macc.  ii.  1,  14, 
16,  17,  19,  24,  27,  39,  45,  49,  xiv.  29).— 3.  The 
son  of  Absalom,  and  brother  of  Jonathan  14 
(1  Macc.  xi.  70,  xiii.  11).— 4.  The  son  of  Simon 
Maccabeus,  who  was  treacherously  murdered,  to* 
gather  with  his  father  and  brother,  in  the  fortress 
of  Docus,  by  Ptolomeus  the  son  of  Abubus(l  Macc, 
xvi.  14). — 5.  One  of  the  three  envoys  sent  by 
Nicanor  to  treat  with  Judas  Maccabeus  (2  Macc. 
iir.  19).— 6.  Son  of  Amos,  in  ihe  genealogy  of 
Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  25).— 7.  Son  of  Semei,  in 
the  same  catalogue  (Luke  iii.  2t>). 

Mattena’L  1.  One  of  the  family  of  Hash  urn, 
who  in  the  time  of  Ezra  had  married  a foreign  wife 
'Ezr.  x.  33).— 2.  A descendant  of  Bani,  who  put 
away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra’s  command  (Ezr.  x. 
37).— 3.  A priest  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son  of 
Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  19). 

Mat  thau,  the  son  of  Eleazar,  and  grandfather 
of  Joseph  “the  husband  of  Mary”  (Matt.  i.  15). 
He  occupies  the  same  place  in  the  genealogy  as 
Mitthat  in  Luke  iii.  24,  with  whom  indeed  he 
is  probably  identical. 

Matthani'a*  = Mattantah,  one  of  the  descend- 
ants ot  Elam  (1  Eadr.  ix.  27 ; comp.  Ezr.  x.  2d). 

Mat  that.  1.  Son  of  Levi  and  grandfather  of 
Joseph,  according  to  the  genealogy  of  Luke  (iii. 
24).— 2.  Also  the  son  of  a Levi,  and  a progenitor 
of  Joseph  (Luke  iii.  29), 

Matthelaa  = Maaseiah  1 (1  Esd.  ix.  19;  comp. 
Ezr.  x.  18). 

Matthew.  Matthew  the  Apostle  and  Evan- 
gelist is  the  same  as  Levi  (Luke  v.  27-29)  the  son 
of  a certain  Alphaeus  (Mark  ii.  14).  His  call  to 
be  an  Apostle  is  related  by  all  three  Evangelists  in 
the  same  words,  except  that  Matthew  (ix.  9)  gives 
the  former,  and  Mark  (ii.  14)  and  Luke  (v.  27) 
the  latter  name.  The  publicans,  properly  so  called 
(publicans),  were  persons  who  farmed  the  Homan 
taxes,  and  they  were  usually,  in  later  times,  Homan 
knights,  and  persons  of  weulth  and  credit.  They 
employed  under  them  inferior  officers,  natives  of 
the  province  where  the  taxes  were  collected,  called 
properly  portitores , to  which  class  Matthew  no 
doubt  belonged.  Eusebius  mentions  that  alter  our 
Lord’s  ascension  Matthew  preached  in  Judaea  (some 
add  for  fifteen  years),  and  then  went  to  foreign 
nations.  To  the  lot  of  Matthew  it  fell  to  visit 
Aethiopia,  says  Socrates  Scholasticus.  But  Am- 
brose says  that  God  opened  to  him  the  country  of 
the  Persians;  Isidore  the  Macedonians;  and  others 
the  Parthians,  the  Merles,  the  Persians  of  the 
Euphrates.  Nothing  whatever  is  really  known. 
Hcracleon,  the  disciple  of  Valentinus,  describes  him 
as  dying  a natural  death,  which  Clement,  Origen, 
and  Tertullian  seem  to  accept:  the  tradition  that  he 
died  a martyr,  be  it  true  or  false,  came  in  afterwards. 

Matthew,  Gospel  of.  The  Gospel  which  bears 
the  name  of  :St.  Matthew  was  written  by  the 
Apostle,  according  to  the  testimony  of  all  antiquity. 
J.  Language  in  xchich  it  tc as  first  i critten. — We 
are  told  on  the  authority  of  Papins,  Irenaeus,  Han- 
kins, Origen,  Eusebius,  Epiphanius,  Jerome,  and 
niany  other  Fat  hem,  that  the  Gospel  was  fiist 
written  in  Hebrew,  ».  e.  in  the  vernacular  language 
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of  Palestine,  the  Aramaic,  a.  Papias  of  Iiierapoli* 
(who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury) says,  “ Matthew  wrote  the  divine  oracles  in 
the  Hebrew  dialect ; and  eaeh  interpreted  them  as 
re  was  able.”  6.  Irenaeus  says  (iii.  1),  that 
“ whilst  Peter  and  Paul  were  preaching  at  Rome 
and  founding  the  Church,  Matthew  put  forth  his 
written  Gospel  amongst  the  Hebrews  in  their  own 
dialect.”  c.  According  to  Eusebius,  Pautaenus  “ is 
reported  to  have  gone  to  the  Indians,  where  it  is 
said  that  he  found  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  already 
among  some  who  had  the  knowledge  of  Christ  there, 
to  whom  Bartholomew,  one  of  the  apostles,  had 
preached,  and  left  them  the  Gospel  of  Matthew 
written  in  Hebrew,  which  was  preserved  till  the 
time  referred  to.”  This  story  reappears  in  two  dif- 
ferent forms: — Jerome  and  Ruffinus  say  that  Pan- 
taenus  brought  back  with  him  this  Hebrew  Gospel ; 
and  Nicephorus  asserts  that  Bartholomew  dictated 
the  Gospel  of  Matthew  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  d.  Origen  says,  “ As  I have  learnt  by 
tradition  concerning  the  four  Gospels,  which  alone 
are  received  without  dispute  by  the  Church  of  God 
under  heaven : the  first  was  written  by  St.  Matthew, 
once  a tax-gatherer,  afterwards  an  apostle  of  Jesus 
Christ,  who  published  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Jewish  converts,  composed  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage.” 9.  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii.  24)  gives  as  his 
own  opinion  the  following : “ Matthew  having  first 
preached  to  the  Hebrews,  delivered  to  them,  when 
he  was  preparing  to  depart  to  other  countries,  his 
Gospel,  oomposed  in  their  native  language.”  Other 
passages  to  the  same  e fleet  occur  in  Cyril,  Epi- 
phanius, Hieronymus,  who  mentions  the  Hebrew 
original  in  seven  places  at  least  of  his  works,  and 
from  Gregory  of  Nazianzus,  Chrysostom,  Augustine, 
and  other  later  writers.  From  all  these  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  old  opiuion  was  that  Matthew  wrote 
in  the  Hebrew  language.  So  far  all  the  testimony 
is  for  a Hebrew  original.  But  there  are  arguments 
of  uo  mean  weight  in  favour  of  the  Greek.  1.  The 
quotations  from  the  0.  T.  in  this  Gospel  are  of  two 
kinds:  those  introduced  into  the  narrative  to  point 
out  the  fulfilment  of  prophecies,  &c. ; and  tlio.se 
where  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  the  persons 
introduced,  and  especially  our  Lord  Himself,  make 
use  of  0.  T.  quotations.  Between  these  two  classes 
a difference  ot  treatment  is  observnble.  In  the  latter 
class,  where  the  citations  occur  in  discourses,  the 
Septuagint  version  is  followed.  The  quotations  iu 
the  narrative,  however,  do  not  follow  the  Septua- 
gint, but  appear  to  be  a translation  from  the  Hebrew 
text.  A mere  translator  could  not  have  done  this. 
But  an  independent  writer,  using  the  Greek  tongue, 
and  wishing  to  conform  his  narrative  to  the  oral 
teaching  of  the  Apostles,  might  have  used  for  the 
quotations  the  well-known  Greek  0.  T.  used  by  his 
colleagues.  2.  But  this  difficulty  is  to  be  got  over 
by  assuming  a high  authority  for  this  translation, 
as  though  made  by  an  inspired  writer;  and  it  has 
been  suggested  that  this  writer  was  Matthew  him- 
self, or  at  least  that  he  directed  it,  or  that  it  was 
some  other  Apostle,  or  James  the  brother  of  the 
Lord,  or  John,  or  the  general  body  of  the  Apostles, 
or  that  two  disciples  of  St.  Matthew  wrote,  from 
him,  the  one  in  Aramaic  and  the  other  in  Greek  I 
3.  The  original  Hebrew,  of  which  so  many  speak, 
no  one  of  the  witnesses  ever  saw  (Jerome  is  no  ex- 
ception); and  so  little  store  has  the  Church  set 
upon  it  that  it  has  utterly  perished.  4.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  a gospel,  not  the  same  as  our  canonical 
Matthew,  sometimes  usurped  the  Apostle's  name  ; 
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ami  some  of  the  witnesses  we  have  quoted  appear 
to  have  referred  to  tins  in  one  or  other  of  its 
■ various  foi  ms  or  names.  The  Nazarenes  and  Ebi- 
• omtes  possessed  each  a modification  of  the  same 
gospel,  which  no  doubt  each  altered  more  and  more 
as  their  tenets  diveiged,  and  which  bore  various 
names — the  Gospel  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  the 
Gospel  accoiding  to  the  Hebrews,  the  Gospel  of 
Peter,  or  the  Gospel  according  to  Matthew.  Enough 
is  known  to  dec  ide  that  the  Gospel  according  to  the 
Hebrews  was  not  identical  with  our  Gospel  of  Mat- 
thew ; but  it  had  many  points  of  resemblance  to 
the  synoptical  gosjads,  aud  especially  to  Matthew. 
Is  it  impossible  that  when  the  Hebrew  Matthew  is 
spoken  of,  this  questionable  document,  the  Gospel 
of  the  Hebrews,  was  really  referred  to?  All  that 
is  certain  is,  that  Nazaienes  or  Ebionites,  or  both, 
boasted  that  they  possessed  the  original  Gospel  of 
Matthew.  Jerome  is  the  exception ; and  him  we 
can  convict  of  the  very  mistake  of  confounding  the 
two,  and  almost  on  his  own  confession.— II.  Style 
and  Diction. — 1.  Matthew  uses  the  expression, 
“ that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of 
the  Lord  by  the  prophet”  (i.  22,  ii.  15).  In  ii.  5, 
and  in  later  passages  of  Matt,  it  is  abbreviated  (ii. 
17,  iii.  3,  iv.  14,  viii.  17,  xii.  17,  xiii.  14,  35,  xxi. 
4,  xxvi.  56,  xxvii.  9).  2.  The  reference  to  the 

Messiah  under  the  name  “Son  of  David,”  occurs 
in  Matthew  eight  times;  and  three  times  each  in 
Mark  and  Luke.  3.  Jerusalem  is  called  “ the  holy 
city,”  “the  holy  place”  (iv.  5,  xxiv.  15,  xxvii.  55). 
4.  The  expression  avvrtKaa  row  alwvos  is  used 
five  times;  in  the  rest  of  the  N.  T.  only  once,  in 
Ep.  to  Hebrews.  5.  The  phrase  “ kingdom  of 
heaven,”  about  thirty-three  times ; other  writers 
use  44  kingdom  of  God,”  which  is  found  also  in 
Matthew.  6.  44  Heavenly  Father,”  used  about  six 
times;  and  44  Father  in  heaven”  about  sixteen, aud 
without  explanation,  point  to  the  Jewish  mode  of 
speaking  in  this  Gospel.  For  other  more  minute 
verbal  peculiarities,  see  Credneo.— III.  Citations 
from  0.  T. — The  following  list  is  nearly  complete : 


Matt 

Matt 

L 

23. 

Ia  vH.  14. 

xvii. 

1 

Ex.  x xxiv.  29. 

it 

6. 

Mic.  v.  2. 

11. 

Mai.  iU.  1,  iv.  5. 

16. 

Hos.  xi.  1. 

xvUi. 

IS. 

Lev.  xix.  17  (?) 

IS. 

Jer.  xxxi.  16 

xix 

. 4. 

Gen.  L 27. 

HI 

3. 

Is  xL  3. 

5. 

Gen.  11.  24. 

iv. 

4. 

Deut  viiL  3. 

7. 

I>eut.  xxiv.  1. 

6. 

Ps.  xcl.  1 1 . 

18. 

Ex.  xx.  12,  Lev. 

7. 

Deut  vi.  16. 

xix.  18. 

10. 

Deut  vL  13. 

xxL 

5. 

Zrcb.  ix.  9. 

16. 

Is.  viiL  2.3,  ix.  1. 

9. 

Ps.  cxvHi.  25. 

▼. 

6. 

Ps.  xrxvli.  11. 

13. 

Is.  IvL  7,  Jer.  viL 

21. 

Ex.  xx.  13. 

11. 

27. 

Ex.  xx.  14. 

16. 

Ps.  vHL  2. 

31. 

Deut.  xxiv.  1. 

42. 

Ps.  cxviiL  22. 

33. 

Lev  xix.l2.Dent 

44. 

Is.  viiL  14. 

xx  iii.  23. 

xxtL 

21. 

l*ut.  xxv.  5. 

38. 

Ex  xxi.  24. 

32. 

Ex.  ILL  6. 

43. 

Lev.  xix.  18. 

37. 

Deut.  vi.  6. 

viiL 

4. 

Lev.  xiv.  2. 

39. 

Lev.  xix.  18. 

17. 

Is.  liii.  4. 

44. 

Ps  cx.  1. 

lx. 

13. 

Hoa  vi.  6. 

xxiiL 

35. 

Gen  iv.  8, 2 Chr. 

X. 

35. 

Mic.  vil.  6. 

xxiv.  21. 

xL 

6. 

Is.  xxxv.  6,  xxix. 

38. 

Ps.  lxix.  25  (?) 

18. 

Jer.  xii.  7,  xxiL 

10. 

Mai.  Hi.  1. 

5 (?) 

14. 

Mai.  iv.  5. 

39. 

Ps  cxvHi.  26. 

xii.  3. 

1 Sam.  xxi.  6. 

xxiv. 

15. 

Din.  ix.  27. 

6. 

Num.  xx  viii.  9 (?) 

29. 

Is.  xiii.  10. 

7. 

Hos.  vi.  6. 

37. 

Gen.  vi.  ll. 

18. 

Is.  xiii.  1. 

xxvi. 

31. 

Zrcb.  xiii  7. 

40. 

Jon.  1.  17. 

52. 

Gen.  lx.  6 (?) 

42. 

1 K.  x.  1. 

64. 

Dan.  vil.  13. 

xiii. 

14. 

Is.  vL  9. 

xxvU. 

9. 

Zech.  xi.  13. 

35. 

Ps.  lx  x viii.  2. 

35. 

Ps.  xxli.  18. 

XV. 

4. 

Ex.  xx.  12,  xxi.  17. 

43. 

Ps.  xxii.  8. 

XV. 

8. 

Is.  xxix.  13. 

46. 

ft.  xxiL  l. 
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—IV.  Genuineness  of  the  Gospel. — Some  critics, 
admitting  the  apostolic  antiquity  of  a part  of  the 
Gospel,  apply  to  St.  Matthew  as  they  do  to  St 
Luke,  the  gratuitous  supposition  of  a later  editor 
or  compiler,  who  by  augmenting  and  altering  the 
earlier  document  produced  our  present  Gospel  We 
are  asked  to  believe  that  in  the  2nd  century  for 
two  or  more  of  the  Gospels,  new  works,  differing 
from  them  both  in  matter  and  compass,  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  old,  and  that  about  the  end  of  the 
2nd  century  our  present  Gospel*  were  adopted  by 
authority  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  ami  that 
henceforth  the  copies  of  the  older  works  entirely 
disappeared.  Passages  from  St-  Matthew  are 
quoted  by  Justin  Martyr,  by  the  author  of  the 
letter  to  Diognetus,  by  Hegesippus,  Irenaens, 
Tatian,  Athenagoras,  Theophilus,  Clement,  Ter* 
tullian,  and  Origen.  It  is  not  merely  from  the 
matter  but  the  manner  of  the  quotations,  from  the 
calm  appeal  as  to  a settled  authority,  from  the 
absence  of  all  hints  of  doubt,  that  we  regard  it  as 
proved  that  the  book  we  possess  had  not  been  the 
subject  of  any  sudden  change.  The  citations  of 
Justin  Martyr,  very  important  for  this  subject, 
have  been  thought  to  indicate  a source  diflerent 
from  the  Gospels  which  we  now  possess ; and  by 
the  word  hirop.vpy.oytv par  a (memoirs),  be  has 
been  supposed  to  indicate  that  lost  work.  Space 
is  not  given  here  to  show  that  the  remains  referred 
to  are  the  Gospels  which  we  possess,  and  not  any 
one  book ; and  that  though  Justin  quotes  the 
Gospels  very  loosely,  so  that  his  words  often  bear 
but  a slight  resemblance  to  the  original,  the  same 
is  true  of  his  quotations  from  the  Septuagint.  The 
genuineness  of  the  two  first  chapters  of  the  Gospel 
has  been  questioned,  but  is  established  on  satis- 
factory grounds,  i.  All  the  old  MSS.  and  versions 
contain  them  ; and  they  are  quoted  by  the  Fathen 
of  the  2nd  and  3rd  centuries.  Celsus  also  knew 
ch.  ii.  ii.  Their  contents  would  naturally  form 
}>art  of  a Gospel  intended  primarily  for  the  Jews. 

iii.  The  commencement  of  ch.  iii.  is  dependent  on 
ii.  23;  and  in  iv.  13  there  is  a reference  to  ii.  23. 

iv.  In  constructions  and  expressions  they  are  similar 
to  the  rest  of  the  Gospel.  Professor  Norton  dis- 
putes the  genuineness  of  these  chapters  upon  the 
ground  of  the  difficulty  of  harmonising  them  with 
St.  Luke's  narrative,  and  upon  the  ground  that  a 
large  number  of  the  Jewish  Christians  did  not  pos- 
sess them  in  their  version  of  the  Gospel.— V’.  Tone 
i chen  the  Gospel  teas  written. — Nothing  can  be  said 
on  this  point  with  certainty.  Some  of  the  ancients 
think  that  it  was  written  in  the  eighth  year  after 
the  Ascension  (Theophylact  and  Euthymius) ; others 
in  the  fifteenth  (Nicephorus) ; whilst  Irenaeus  says 
(iii.  1)  that  it  was  written  44  when  Peter  and  Paul 
were  preaching  in  Home,”  and  Eusebius  at  the  time 
when  Matthew  was  about  to  leave  Palestine.  The 
mast  probable  supposition  is  that  it  was  written 
between  50  and  60 ; the  exact  year  cannot  even  be 
guessed  at.— VI.  Place  where  »<  was  written  — 
There  is  not  much  doubt  that  the  Gospel  was 
written  in  Palestine.— VII.  Purpose  of  the  Gospel. 
— The  Gospel  itself  tells  us  by  plain  internal  evid- 
ence that  it  was  written  for  Jewish  con  veils,  to 
show  them  in  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the  Messiah  of  the 
0.  T.  whom  they  expected.  Jewish  converts  over 
all  the  world  seem  to  have  been  intended,  and  not 
merely  Jews  in  Palestine.  It  is  pervaded  by  one 
principle,  the  fulfilment  of  the  Law  and  of  the 
Messianic  prophecies  in  the  person  of  Jesus. 

Matthi  as,  the  Apostle  elected  to  fill  the  plare 
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of  the  traitor  Judas  (Acts  i.  26).  All  beyond  this 
that  we  know'  of  him  for  certainty  is  that  he  had 
been  a constant  attendant  upon  the  Lord  Jesus 
daring  the  whole  course  of  His  ministry;  for  such 
was  declared  by  St.  Peter  to  be  the  necessary  quali- 
fication of  one  who  was  to  be  a witness  of  the  re- 
sarrection.  It  is  said  that  he  preached  the  Gospel 
and  suffered  martyrdom  in  Ethiopia.  The  election 
of  Matthias  is  discussed  by  Bishop  Beveridge, 
Works,  vol.  i.  serm.  2. 

Matthi  as  = Mattathah,  of  the  descendants  of 
Hashuin  ( 1 Esdr.  ix.  33  ; comp.  Ezr.  x.  33). 

Mattithi'ah.  1.  A Levite,  the  first-bom  of 
Shallum  the  Korhite,  who  presided  over  the  offer- 
ings made  in  the  pans  (1  Chr.  ix.  31  ; comp.  Lev. 
vi.  20  [12],  &c. ).— 2.  One  of  the  Levites  of  the 
second  rank  under  Asaph,  appointed  by  David  to 
minister  before  the  ark  in  the  musical  service 
(1  Cnr.  xvi.  5),  “ with  harps  upon  Sheminith” 
(comp.  1 Chr.  xv.  21),  to  lead  the  choir.— 3.  One 
of  tire  family  of  Nebo,  who  had  married  a foreign 
wife  in  the  days  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  43).— 4.  Pro- 
bably a priest,  who  stood  at  the  right  hand  of  Ezra 
when  he  read  the  law  to  the  people  (Ezr.  viii. 
4). — 5.  The  same  as  2,  the  Hebrew  being  in  the 
lengthened  form  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  21).  He  was  one 
of  the  six  sons  of  Jeduthun  (l  Chr.  xxv.  3,  21). 

Mattock  (Is.  vii.  25).  The  tool  used  in  Arabia 
for  loosening  the  ground,  described  by  Niebuhr, 
answers  generally  to  our  mattock  or  grubbiug-axe, 
f.  e.  a single-headed  pickaxe,  the  sarculns  si/nplex, 
as  opposed  to  bicomis,  of  Palladius.  The  ancient 
Egyptian  hoe  was  of  wood,  and  answered  for  hoe, 
spade,  and  pick. 


Egyptiau  hoes.  (From  Wllklnton.) 


Maul  (i.  e.  a hammer;  a variation  of  mall,  from 
malleus),  a word  employed  by  our  translators  to 
render  the  Hebrew  teim  mSphtts.  The  Hebrew  and 
English  alike  occur  in  Prov.  xxv.  18  only.  But  a 
derivative  from  the  same  root.,  and  differing  but 
slightly  in  form,  viz.  mappHs , is  found  in  Jer.  li. 
20,  and  is  there  translated  by  44  battle-ax.” 
Mauzzim.  The  marginal  note  to  the  A.  V.  of 
Dan.  xi.  38,  “ the  God  of  forces ,”  gives,  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  last  word,  “ Mauzzim,  or  gods 
protectors,  or  munitions.”  The  Geneva  version 
rendens  the  Hebrew  as  a proper  name  both  in  Dan. 
Con.  D.  B. 
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xi.  38  and  39,  where  the  word  occurs  again  (marg. 
of  A.  V.  44  munitions”).  In  the  Greek  version  ol 
Theodotion  it  is  treated  as  a proper  name,  as  well 
as  in  the  V ulgate.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
“ Mauzzim  ” is  to  be  taken  in  its  literal  sense  of 
44  fortresses,”  just  as  in  Dan.  xi.  19,  39 ; 44  the  god 
of  fortresses  ” being  then  the  deity  who  presided 
over  strongholds.  But  beyond  this  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  connect  an  appellation  so  general  with 
any  special  object  of  idolatrous  worship.  Calvin 
suggested  that  it  denoted  44  money,”  the  strongest 
of  all  powers.  By  others  it  has  been  supposed  to 
be  Mars.  The  opinion  of  Gesenius  is  more  pro- 
bable, that  44  the  god  of  fortresses  ” was  Jupiter 
Capitolinas,  for  whom  Antiochus  built  a temple  at 
Antioch  (Liv.  xli.  20).  A suggestion  made  by 
Mr.  La  yard  (ATm.  ii.  456,  note)  is  worthy  of  being 
recorded.  After  describing  Hera,  the  Assyrian 
Venus,  as  “ standing  erect  on  a lion,  and  crowned 
with  a tower  or  mural  coronet,  which,  we  learn 
from  Lucian,  was  peculiar  to  the  Semitic  figure  of 
the  goddess,”  he  adds  in  a note,  44  May  she  be  con- 
nected with  the  4 El  Maozcm,’  the  deity  presiding 
over  bulwnrks  nnd  fortresses,  the  4 god  of  forces  ’ 
of  Dan.  xi.  38  ? ” 

Maziti  as  = Mattithiah  3 (1  Esd.  ix.  35 ; 
comp.  Ezr.  x.  43). 

Mazzaroth.  The  margin  of  the  A.  V.  of  Job 
xxxviii.  32  gives  “ the  twelve  signs  ’’  as  the  equfc 
valent  of 44  Mazzaroth,”  and  this  is  in  all  probabil- 
ity its  true  meaning.  The  Peshito-Syriac  renders 
it  by  44  the  wain  ” or  “Great  Bear.”  Fiirst  under- 
stands by  Mazzaroth  the  planet  Jupiter,  the  same 
as  the  “star”  of  Amos  v.  26.  On  referring  to 
2 K.  xxiii.  5,  we  find  the  word  mazzdUtth  (A.  V. 
44  the  planets  "),  differing  only  from  Mazzaroth  in 
having  the  liquid  / for  r,  and  rendered  in  the  mar- 
gin “the  twelve  signs,”  as  in  the  Vulgate.  In 
later  Jewish  writings  mazzdldth  are  the  signs  of 
the  Zodiac.  In  consequence  of  this,  Eashi,  and 
the  Hebrew  commentators  generally,  identify  maz- 
zaroth and  mazzaloth,  though  their  interpretations 
vary. 

Meadow.  This  word,  so  peculiarly  English,  is 
used  in  the  A.  V.  to  translate  two  words  which 
are  entirely  distinct  and  iudejwndent  of  each  other. 
1.  Gen.  xli.  2 and  18.  Here  the  word  in  the 
original  is  ha-Achd.  It  appears  to  be  an  Egyptian 
term.  The  same  form  is  retained  by  the  Coptic 
version.  Its  use  in  Job  viii.  11  (A.  V.  “flag”) 
seems  to  show  that  it  is  not  a 44  meadow,  but  some 
kind  of  reed  or  water-plant.  But  as  during  high 
inundations  of  the  Nile — such  inundations  as  are 
the  cause  of  fruitful  years — the  whole  of  the  land 
on  either  side  is  a marsh,  and  as  the  cultivation 
extends  up  to  the  very  lip  of  the  river,  is  it  not 
possible  that  Achu  may  denote  the  herbage  of  the 
growing  crops?  2.  Judg.  xx.  33  only:  “the 
meadows  of  Gibeah.”  Here  the  word  is  Maarck , 
which  occurs  nowhere  else  with  the  same  vowels 
attached  to  it.  The  sense  is  thus  doubly  uncer- 
tain. The  most  plausible  interpretation  is  that  ot 
the  Peshito-Syriac,  which  by  a slight  difference  in 
the  vowel-points  makes  the  word  mearah  44  the 
care.” 

Me'ah,  the  Tower  of,  one  of  the  towers  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  when  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (iii. 
1,  xii.  39).  It  stood  between  the  tower  of  Hana- 
neel  and  the  sheep-gate,  and  appears  to  have  been 
situated  somewhere  at  the  north-east  port  of  the 
city,  outside  of  the  walls  of  Zion. 
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Meals.  Our  information  on  this  subject  is  but 
scanty  : the  early  Hebrews  do  not  seem  to  have 
given  special  names  to  their  several  meals,  for 
the  terms  rendered  “ dine  ” and  “ dinner  ” in 
the  A.  V.  (Gen.  xliii.  1G;  Prov.  xv.  17)  are 
in  reality  general  expressions,  which  might  more 
correctly  bcTcndered  “eat  ” and  “ portion  of  food.” 
In  the  N.  T.  we  have  the  Greek  terms  liptarov 
ami  SfTirvoy,  which  the  A.  V.  renders  respectively 
“dinner”  and  “supper**  (Luke  xiv.  12;  John 
xxi.  12),  but  which  are  more  properly  “break- 
fast **  and  “ dinner.”  There  is  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  hours  at  which  the  meals  were  taken : 
the  Egyptians  undoubtedly  took  thrir  principal 
meal  at  noon  (Gen.  xliii.  1G)  : labourers  took  a 
light  meal  at  that  time  (Ruth  ii.  14;  comp,  verse 
17);  and  occasionally  that  early  hour  was  devoted 
to  excess  and  revelling  (1  K.  xx.  16).  It  has  been 
inferred  from  those  passages  (somewhat  too  hastily, 
we  think)  that  the  principal  meal  generally  took 
place  at  noon : the  Egyptians  do  indeed  still  make 
a substantial  meal  at  that  time ; but  there  are  indic- 
ations that  the  Jews  rather  followed  the  custom 
that  prevails  among  the  Bedouins,  and  made  their 
principal  meal  after  sunset,  and  a lighter  meal  at 
about  9 or  10  a.m.  The  posture  at  meals  varied 
at  various  periods : there  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
the  old  Hebrews  were  in  the  habit  of  sitting  (Gen. 
xxvii.  19;  Judg.  xix.  6;  1 Sam.  xx.  5,  24;  1 K. 
xiii.  20),  but  it  does  not  hence  follow  that  they 
sat  on  chairs ; they  may  have  squatted  on  the 
ground,  as  was  the  occasional,  though  not  perhaps 
the  general  custom  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  The 
table  was  in  this  case  but  slightly  elevated  above 
the  ground,  as  is  still  the  case  in  Egypt.  As 
luxury  increased,  the  practice  of  sitting  was  ex- 
changed for  that  of  reclining:  the  first  intimation 
of  this  occurs  in  the  prophecies  of  Amos  (iii.  12, 
vi.  4).  The  custom  may  have  been  borrowed  in 
the  first  instance  from  the  Babylonians  and  Syrians, 

. among  whom  it  prevailed  at  an  early  period  (Esth. 
i.  6,  vii.  8).  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour  reclining 
was  the  universal  custom,  as  is  implied  in  the 
terms  used  for  “ sitting  at  meat,”  as  the  A.  V. 
incorrectly  has  it.  The  couch  itself  is  only  once 
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mentioned  (Mark  vii.  4;  A.  V.  “tables”),  bat 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Roman  triclini’.an 
had  been  introduced,  and  that  the  arrangements  of  the 
table  resembled  those  described  by  classical  writeis. 
Generally  speaking,  only  three  persons  reclined  on 
each  couch,  but  occasionally  four  or  even  five.  The 
couches  were  provided  with  cushions  on  which  the 
left  elbow  rested  in  support  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  while  the  right  arm  remained  free:  a room 
provided  with  these  was  described  as  i(rrp<cp.ivov, 
lit.  “spread  ” (Mark  xiv.  15;  A.  V.  “ furnished  ”j. 
As  several  guests  reclined  on  the  same  couch,  each 
overlapped  his  neighbour,  as  it  were,  and  rested  his 
head  on  or  near  the  breast  of  the  one  who  lay 
behind  him  : he  was  then  said  to  “ lean  on  the 
bosom  ” of  his  neighbour  (John  xiii.  23,  xxi.  20). 
The  ordinary  arrangement  of  the  couches  was  in 
three  sides  of  a square,  the  fourth  being  left  open 
for  the  servants  to  bring  up  the  dishes.  Some 
doubt  attends  the  question  whether  the  females 
took  their  meals  along  with  the  males.  The  coses 
of  Ruth  amid  the  reapers  (Ruth  ii.  14),  of 
Elkanah  with  his  wives  (1  Sam.  i.  4),  of  Job's 
sons  and  daughters  (Job  i.  4),  and  the  general 
intermixture  of  the  sexes  in  daily  life,  make  it 
more  than  probable  that  they  did  so  join  ; at  the 
same  time,  as  the  duty  of  attending  upon  the 
guests  devolved  upon  them  (Luke  x.  40),  they 
probably  took  a somewhat  irregular  and  briefer 
repast.  Before  commencing  the  meal,  the  guests 
washed  their  hands.  This  custom  was  founded  on 
natural  decorum ; not  only  was  the  hand  the  sub- 
stitute for  our  knife  and  fork,  but  the  hands  of  nil 
the  guests  were  dipped  into  one  and  the  same  dish. 
Another  preliminary  step  was  the  grace  or  Messing, 
of  which  we  have  but  one  instance  in  the  O.  T. 
(1  Sam.  ix.  13),  and  more  than  one  pronounced  by 
our  Lord  Himself  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  xv.  36; 
Luke  ix.  16;  John  vi.  11).  The  mode  of  taking 
the  food  differed  in  no  material  point  from  the 
modem  usages  of  the  East;  generally  there  was 
a single  dish  into  which  each  guest  dipped  his 
hand  (Matt.  xxvi.  23);  occasionally  separate  por- 
tions were  served  out  to  each  (Gen.  xliii.  34 ; 
Ruth  ii.  14 ; 1 Sam.  i.  4).  A piece  of  bread 
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was  held  between  the  thumb  and  two  fingers  of 
the  light  hand,  and  was  dipped  either  into  a bowl  | 
of  melted  grease  (in  which  cise  it  was  termed 
^a/atoy,  “ a sop,"  John  xiii.  26),  or  into  the  dish 
of  meat,  whence  a piece  was  conveyed  to  the  mouth 
between  the  layers  of  bread.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  meal,  grace  was  again  said  in  confoimity  with 
Deut.  viii.  10,  and  the  hands  were  again  washed. 
Thus  far  we  have  described  the  ordinary  meal  ; 
on  state  occasions  more  ceremony  was  used,  and 
the  meal  was  enlivened  in  various  ways.  Such 
occasions  were  numerous,  in  connexion  partly  with 
public,  partly  with  private  events.  On  the*e 
occasions  a sumptuous  repast,  was  prepared;  the 
gue»ts  were  previously  invited  (Esth.  v.  8;  Matt, 
xxii.  3),  and  on  the  day  of  the  feast  a second  invi- 
tation was  issued  to  those  that  were  bidden  (Esth. 
vi.  14;  Prov.  ix.  3;  Matt.  xxii.  3).  The  visitors 
were  received  with  a kiss  (Tob.  vii.  C;  Luke  vii. 
45)  ; water  was  produced  for  them  to  wash  their 
feet  with  (Luke  vii.  44);  the  head,  the  beard,  the 
feet,  and  sometimes  the  clothes,  were  perfumed 
with  ointment  (Ps.  xxiii.  5 ; Am.  vi.  6;  Luke  vii. 
38;  John  xii.  3);  ou  special  occasions  robes  were 
provided  (Matt.  xii.  11);  and  the  head  was  de- 
corated with  wreaths  (1*.  xxviii.  1 ; Wisd.  ii.  7,  8 ; 
Jo.-eph.  Ant.  xix.  9,  §1).  The  regulation  of  the 
feast  was  under  {he  superintendence  of  a special  ! 
otlicer,  named  apxiTpixKivos  (John  ii.  8;  A.  Y. 
“governor  of  the  feast”),  whose  business  it  was 
to  taste  the  food  and  the  liquors  before  they  were 
placed  on  the  table,  and  to  settle  about  the  toasts 
and  amusements ; he  was  generally  one  of  the 
guests  (Ecdus.  xxxii.  1,  2),  and  might  therefore 
take  part  in  the  conversation.  The  places  of  the 
guests  were  settled  according  to  their  respective 
rank  (den.  xliii.  33;  1 Sam.  ix.  22;  Luke  xiv. 
8 ; Mark  xii.  39;  John  xiii.  23);  portions  of  food 
were  placed  before  each  (1  Sam.  i.  4 ; 2 Sara.  vi. 
19;  1 Chr.  xvi.  3),  the  most  honoured  guests 
receiving  either  larger  (Gen.  xliii.  34 ; comp. 
Herod,  vi.  57)  or  more  choice  (1  Sam.  ix,  24 ; 
comp.  II.  vii.  321)  portions  than  the  rest.  The 
meat  was  enlivened  with  music,  singing,  and 
dancing  (2  Sum.  xix.  35;  I’s.  lxix.  12;  Is.  v.  12; 
Am.  vi.  5),  or  with  riddles  (Judg.  xiv.  12);  and 
amid  these  entertainments  the  Ifctival  was  pro- 
looged  for  several  days  (Esth.  i.  3,  4). 

Me'ani.  The  same  as  MEilUKiM  (1  Esd.  v.  31 ; 
comp.  Ezr.  ii.  50), 

Mearah,  a place  named  in  Josh.  xiii.  4 only. 
Its  description  is  “ Mearah,  which  is  to  the  Zido- 
nians.”  The  word  mearah  means  in  Hebrew  a 
cave,  and  it  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  refer- 
ence is  to  some  remarkable  cavern  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Zidon.  But  there  is  danger  in  inter- 
preting these  very  ancient  names  by  the  significations 
which  they  bore  in  later  Hebrew.  Heland  suggests 
that  Mearah  may  be  the  same  with  Meroth,  a 
village  named  by  Josephus.  The  identification 
is  not  impi-obable,  though  tliere  is  no  means  of 
ascertaining  the  fact.  A village  called  el-Mughdr 
is  found  in  the  mountains  of  Nnphtali,  some  ten 
miles  W.  of  the  northern  extremity  of  the  sea  of 
Galilee,  which  may  possibly  represent  an  ancient 
Mearah. 

Measures.  [Weights  and  Measures.] 

Meat.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  word  “ ment ” 
is  used  in  any  one  instance  in  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion of  either  the  0.  or  N.  Testament,  in  the  sense 
which  it  now  almost  exclusively  bears  of  animal 
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food.  The  latter  is  denoted  uniformly  by  “ flesh.” 
1.  The  ouly  possible  exceptions  to  this  assertion  in 
the  0.  T.  are  : — (a.)  Gen.  xxvii.  4,  &c„  “ savoury 
meat.”  (6.)  lb.  xiv,  23,  “corn  and  bread  and 
meat,”  2.  The  only  real  and  inconvenient  ambi- 
guity caused  by  the  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  in  the  case  of  the 
“ meat-offering,”  which  consisted  solely  of  flour,  to 
corn,  and  oil,  sacrifices  of  flesh  being  confined  or 
the  other  two.  3.  There  are  several  other  words, 
which  though  entirely  distinct  in  the  original,  are 
all  translated  iu  the  A.  V,  by  “ meat but  none 
of  them  present  any  sjrecial  interest  except  tcrep/i . 
This  word  would  lie  perhaps  more  accurately 
rendered  “ prey  " or  “ booty.”  It*  use  in  1 ».  cxi. 
5,  especially  when  taken  iu  connexion  with  the 
word  lendered  “good  understanding ” iu  ver.  10, 
which  would  rather  be,  as  in  the  margin,  “ good 
success, ” throws  a new  and  unexpected  light  over 
the  familiar  phrases  of  that  beautiful  Psalm. 
4.  In  the  N.  T.  the  variety  of  the  Greek  words 
tli us  rendered  is  equally  gieat. 

Meat-offering.  The  word  nunchdh  signifies 
originally  a gilt  of  any  kind ; and  apjnars  to  be 
used  generally  of  a gift  from  un  inferior  to  u 
superior,  whether  God  or  man.  Afterwards  this 
general  sense  became  attached  to  the  word  “ Cor- 
ban ;”  and  the  word  mir*chdh  restricted  to  au 
“ unbloody  otlering.”  The  law  or  ceremonial  ot 
the  meat-offering  is  described  in  Lev.  ii.  and  vi. 
14-23,  It  was  to  be  composed  of  fine  flour,  sea- 
soned with  salt,  and  mixed  with  oil  and  frankin- 
cense, but  without  leaven  ; and  it  was  generally 
accompanied  by  a drink-offering  of  wine.  A por- 
tion of  it,  including  all  the  frankincense,  was  to  be 
burnt  ou  the  altar  as  “a  memorial;’’  the  rest 
belonged  to  the  priest  ; but  the  meat-offerings 
offered  by  the  priests  themselves  were  to  be  wholly 
burnt.  Its  meaning  appears  to  be  exactly  ex- 
pressed in  the  words  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxix.  10-14). 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  meaning  involves  neither 
of  the  main  ideas  of  sacrifice — the  atonement  for 
sin  mid  self-dedication  to  God.  It  lakes  them  for 
granted,  and  is  based  ou  them.  Accordingly,  the 
meat-ofleririg,  properly  so-called,  seems  always  to 
have  been  a subsidiary  offering,  needing  to  be  in- 
troduced by  the  sin-oflering,  which  represented  the 
one  idea,  and  forming  an  appendage  to  the  burnt- 
offering  which  represented  the  other.  The  un- 
bloody  offerings  offered  alone  did  not  properly 
belong  to  the  regular  meat-offering.  They  were 
usually  substitutes  for  other  offerings  (comp.  Lev', 
v.  11  ; Num.  v.  15). 

Mebtuma’L  In  this  form  appeals,  in  one  pas- 
sage only  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  27),  the  name  of  one  of 
David’s  guard,  who  is  elsewhere  called  SlBBECHAI 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  18;  1 Chr.  xx.  4)  or  Sibbkcai 
(1  Chr.  xi.  29,  xxvii.  11)  in  the  A.  V,  The 
reading  “Sibl>echni”  is  evidently  the  true  one. 

Meche'rathite,  The,  that  is,  the  native  or  in- 
habitant of  a place  called  Mecherah  (1  Chr.  xi.  36). 
In  the  parallel  list  of  2 Sam.  xxiii.  the  name 
appeals,  with  other  variations,  as  “ the  Maaclia- 
thite”  (ver.  34).  Kennicott  concludes  that  the 
latter  is  the  more  correct. 

Me  daba,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  Medeba 
(1  Mncc.  ix.  36), 

Me  dad.  [Eld ad  and  Medad.] 

Me  dan,  a son  of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen. 
xxv.  2 ; 1 Chr.  i.  32),  whose  name  and  descendants 
have  not  been  traced  bevoud  this  record.  It  lias 
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been  supposed,  from  the  similarity  of  the  name, 
that  the  tribe  descended  from  Medan  wjis  more 
closely  allies!  to  Alidian  than  by  mere  blood-rela- 
tion, and  that  it  was  the  same  as,  or  a portion  of, 
the  latter.  There  is,  however,  no  ground  for  this 
theory  beyond  its  plausibility.  The  mention  of 
“ Ishmaelite  ” as  a convertible  term  with  “ Mi- 
dionite,”  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  28,  36,  is  remarkable; 
but  the  Midianitc  of  the  A.  V,  in  ver.  36  is 
Medanite  in  the  Hebrew. 

Me'deba,  a town  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan. 
Medeba  is  first  alluded  to  in  the  fragment  of  a 
popular  song  of  the  time  of  the  conquest,  pre- 
served in  Num.  xxi.  (see  ver.  30).  Here  it  seems 
to  denote  the  limit  of  the  territory  of  Heshbon. 
It  next  occurs  in  the  enumeration  of  the  country 
divided  amongst  the  Transjordanic  tribes  (Josh, 
xiii.  9),  as  giving  its  name  to  a district  of  level 
downs  called  “ the  Mishor  of  Medeba,”  or  “ the  \ 
Mishor  on  Medeba.”  This  district  fell  within  the 
allotment  of  Reuben  (ver.  16).  At  the  time  of 
the  conquest  Medeba  belonged  to  the  Amorites, 
apparently  one  of  the  towns  taken  from  Moab  by 
them.  When  we  next  encounter  it,  four  centuries 
later,  it  is  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Moabites,  or 
which  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  of  the  Ammonites 
(1  Chr.  xix.  7).  In  the  time  of  Ahaz  Medeba  was 
a sanctuary  of  Moab  (Is.  xv.  2).  In  the  Macca- 
baean  times  it  had  returned  into  the  hands  of  the 
Amorites,  who  seem  most  probably  intended  by 
the  obscure  word  Jamrhi  in  1 Macc.  ix.  36. 
About  110  B.C.  it  was  taken  after  n long  siege  by 
John  Hyrcanus.  Medeba  has  retained  its  name  down 
to  our  own  times.  To  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  was 
evidently  known.  In  Christian  times  it  was  a 
noted  bishopric  of  the  patriarchate  of  “ Becerra,  or 
Bitira  Arabiae.”  It  is  in  the  pastoral  district  of 
the  Belka,  which  probably  answers  to  the  Mishor 
of  the  Hebrew's,  4 miles  S.E.  of  Heshbon,  and 
like  it  lying  ou  a rounded  but  rocky  hill. 

Modes  ( Heb.  madai),  one  of  the  most  powerful 
nations  of  Western  Asia  in  the  times  anterior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Cyrus,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  tribes  composing  that 
kingdom.  The  title  by  which  they  appear  to  have 
known  themselves  was  Mada.—l.  Primitive  His- 
tory.— It  may  be  gathered  from  the  mention  of  the 
Modes,  by  Moses,  among  the  races  descended  from 
Japhet,  that  they  were  a nation  of  very  high 
antiquity ; and  it  is  in  accordance  with  this  view 
that  we  find  a notice  of  them  in  the  primitive 
Babylonian  history  of  Berosus,  who  says  that  the 
Modes  conquered  Babylon  at  a very  remote  period 
(circ.  n.c.  2458),  and  that  eight  Median  monarohs 
reigned  there  consecutively,  over  a space  of  224 
years.  There  arc  independent  grounds  for  thinking 
that  an  Aryan  element  existed  in  the  population  of 
the  Meso|>otaniian  valley,  side  by  side  with  the 
Cushite  and  Shemitic  elements,  at  a very  early 
date.  It  is  therefore  not  at  all  impossible  that  the 
Medes  may  have  been  the  predominant  race  there 
for  a time,  ns  Berosus  states,  and  may  afterwards 
have  been  overpowered  and  driven  to  the  moun- 
tains.—^. Connexion  with  Assyria. — The  deepest 
obscurity  hangs,  however,  over  the  whole  history 
of  the  Medes  from  the  time  of  their  bearing  sway 
in  Babylonia  (B.C.  2458-2234)  to  their  first  appear- 
ance iu  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  among  the  enemies 
of  Assyria,  about  B.c.  880.  They  then  inhabit  a 
portion  of  the  region  which  l>ore  their  name  down 
■to  the  Mahometan  conquest  of  Persia ; but  whether 
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they  were  recent  immigrants  into  it,  or  had  held  it 
from  a remote  antiquity,  is  uncertain.  However 
this  was,  it  is  certain  that  at  first,  and  for  a long 
series  of  years,  they  were  very  inferior  in  power  to 
the  great  empire  established  upon  their  think. 
They  were  under  no  general  or  centralised  govern- 
ment, but  consisted  of  various  petty  tribes,  each 
ruled  by  its  chief,  whose  dominion  was  orer  a 
single  small  town  and  perhaps  a few  villages.  The 
Assyrian  monarchs  ravaged  their  lands  at  pleasure, 
and  took  tribute  from  their  chiefs ; while  the 
Medes  could  in  no  way  retaliate  upon  their  anta- 
gonists. Media,  however,  was  strong  enough, 
and  stubborn  enough,  to  maintain  her  nationality 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  Assyrian  sway, 
and  was  never  absorbed  into  the  empire.— 3.  Me- 
dian History  of  Herodotus. — Herodotus  represents 
the  decadence  of  Assyria  as  greatly  accelerated  by 
a formal  revolt  of  the  Medes,  following  upon  a 
period  of  contented  subjection,  and  places  this 
revolt  more  than  218  years  before  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  or  a little  before  B.c.  708.  Ctesias 
placed  the  commencement  of  Median  independence 
as  far  back  as  B.c.  875.  No  one  now  defends  this 
latter  statement,  which  alike  contradicts  the  He- 
brew records  and  the  native  documents.  According 
to  Herodotus  the  Modes,  when  they  first  shook  oif 
the  yoke,  established  no  government.  Quarrels 
were  settled  by  arbitration,  and  a certain  Dclooes, 
having  obtained  a reputation  in  this  way,  con- 
trived after  a while  to  get  himself  elected  sovereign. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phraortes,  an  ambi- 
tious prince,  who  directly  after  his  accession  began 
a career  of  conquest,  reduced  nation  after  nation, 
and  finally  perished  in  an  expedition  agaiust 
Assyria,  after  he  had  reigned  22  years.  Cyaxares, 
the  son  of  Phraortes,  then  mounted  the  throne. 
After  a desperate  struggle  during  eight-and -twenty 
years  with  the  Scythians,  Cyaxares  succeeded  in 
recovering  his  former  empire,  whereupon  he  re- 
sumed the  projects  which  their  invasion  had  made 
him  temporarily  abandon.  He  conquered  the 
Assyrians,  and  engaged  in  a war  with  Alyattcs, 
king  of  Lydia,  the  father  of  Croesus,  with  whom 
he  long  maintained  a stubborn  contest.  This  war 
was  terminated  at  length  by  the  formation  of  an 
alliance  between  the  two  powers.  Cyaxares,  soon 
after  this,  died,  having  reigned  in  all  40  years. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Astyages.— 4.  Its 
imperfections. — Such  is,  in  outline,  the  Median 
History  of  Herodotus.  It  has  beeu  accepted  as 
authentic  by  most  modem  writers.  That  the 
story  of  Deioccs  is  a romance  has  been  acknow- 
ledge. That  the  chronological  dates  are  improb- 
able, and  even  contradictory,  has  been  a frequent 
subject  of  complaint.  Recently  it  has  been  shown 
that  the  whole  scheme  of  dates  is  artificial,  and 
that  the  very  names  of  the  kings,  except  in  a 
single  instance,  are  unhistorical.  The  cuneiform 
records  of  Sargon,  Sennncherib,  and  Esar-haddon 
clearly  show  that  the  Median  kingdom  did  not 
commence  so  early  as  Herodotus  imagined.  These 
three  princes,  whose  reigns  cover  the  space  ex- 
tending from  B.C.  720  to  B.C.  660,  all  earned 
their  arms  deep  into  Media,  and  found  it,  not 
under  the  dominion  of  a single  powerful  monarch, 
but  under  the  rule  of  a vast  number  of  petty 
chieftains.  It  cannot  have  been  till  near  the  middle 
of  the  7th  century  B.C.  that  the  Median  kingdom 
was  consolidated,  and  became  formidable  to  iti 
neighbours.  How  this  change  was  accomplished  « 
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uncertain : the  most  probable  supposition  would 
swn  to  be,  that  about  this  time  a fresh  Aryan  im- 
migration took  place  from  the  countries  east  of  the 
Caspian,  and  that  the  leader  of  the  immigrants 
established  his  authority  over  the  scattered  tribes 
of  his  race,  who  had  been  settled  previously  in  the 
district  between  the  Caspian  and  Mount  Zagros. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  this  leader  was 
the  great  Cyaxares.  The  Deioces  and  Phmortes  of 
Heiodotus  are  thus  removed  from  the  list  of  histor- 
ical personages  altogether.— 5.  iJevelopment  of 
Median  power,  and  fortnatum  of  the  Empire. — It 
is  evident  that  the  development  of  Median  power 
proceeded  pari  passu  with  the  decline  of  Assyria, 
of  which  it  was  in  part  an  effect,  in  part  a cause. 
Cyaiares  must  have  been  contemporary  with  the 
later  years  of  that  Assyrian  monarch  who  passed 
the  greater  portion  of  his  time  in  hunting  expedi- 
tions in  Susiano.  In  order  to  consolidate  a powerful 
kingdom  in  the  district  east  of  Assyria,  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  into  subjection  a number  of 
Scythic  tribes.  The  struggle  with  these  tribes 
may  be  the  real  event  represented  in  Herodotus  by 
the  Scythic  war  of  Cyaxares,  or  possibly  his  nar- 
rative may  contain  a still  larger  amount  of  truth. 
His  capture  of  Nineveh  and  conquest  of  Assyria 
are  facts  which  no  scepticism  can  doubt ; and  the 
date  of  the  capture  may  be  fixed  with  tolerable 
certainty  to  the  year  B.C.  625.  It  was  undoubtedly 
after  this  that  Cyaxares  endeavoured  to  conquer 
Lydia.  It  is  surprising  that  he  failed,  more  espe- 
cially as  he  seems  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the 
forces  of  the  Babylonians,  who  were  perhajis  com- 
manded by  Nebuchadnezzar  on  the  occasion.— 
6.  Extent  of  the  Empire.  — The  limits  of  the 
Median  Empire  cannot  be  definitely  fixed.  From 
north  to  south  its  extent  was  in  no  place  great, 
since  it  was  certainly  confined  between  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  tire  Euphrates  on  the  one  side,  the  Black 
and  Caspian  .^eas  on  the  other.  From  east  to  west 
it  had,  however,  a wide  expansion,  since  it  reached 
from  the  Halys  at  least  as  far  as  the  Caspian  Gates, 
and  possibly  further.  It  was  separated  from  Baby- 
lonia either  by  the  Tigris,  or  more  probably  by  a 
line  running  about  half-way  between  that  river  and 
the  Euphrates.  Its  greatest  length  may  be  reckoned 
at  15o0  miles  from  N.W.  to  (S.E.,  and  its  average 
breadth  at  400  or  450  miles.  Its  area  would  thus 
be  about  600,000  square  miles,  or  somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  modern  Persia.— 7.  Its  cha- 
racter.— With  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  govern* 
ment  established  by  the  Medcs  over  the  conquered 
nations,  we  possess  but  little  trustworthy  evidence. 
Herodotus  in  one  place  compares,  somewhat  vaguely, 
the  Median  with  the  Persian  system  (i.  134);  but 
on  tiie  whole  it  is  perhaps  most  probable  that  the 
A»yrian  organization  was  continued  by  the  Medes, 
the  subject-nations  retaining  their  native  monarchs, 
and  merely  acknowledging  subjection  by  the  pay- 
ment of  an  annual  tribute.  This  seems  certainly 
to  have  been  the  case  in  Persia.  The  satrapial 
organization  was  apparently  a Persian  invention, 
begun  by  Cyrus,  continued  by  Csunbvsea,  his  sou. 
but  first  adopted . as  the  regular  governmental 
system  by  Darius  Hystaspis.— 8.  Its  duration. — 
Dt  all  the  aucient  Oriental  monarchies  the  Median 
Was  the  shortest  in  duration.  It  commenced,  as 
have  seen,  after  the  middle  of  the  7th  century 
B-C.,  and  it  terminated  N.C.  558.-9.  Its  final 
overthrow — The  conquest  of  the  Medes  by  a 
«*ter-Iranic  race,  the  Persians,  under  their  native 
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monarch  Cyrus,  is  another  of  those  indisputable 
facts  of  remote  history,  which  make  the  inquirer 
feel  that  he  sometimes  attains  to  solid  ground  in 
these  difficult  investigations.  After  many  partial 
engagements,  a great  battle  was  fought  between 
the  two  armies,  and  the  result  was  the  complete 
defeat  of  the  Medes,  and  the  capture  of  their  king, 
Astyages,  by  Cyrus. —10.  Position  of  Media  under 
Persia. — The  treatment  of  the  Medes  by  the  vic- 
torious Persians  was  not  that  of  an  ordinary  con- 
quered nation.  According  to  some  writera  (as 
Herodotus  and  Xenophon)  there  was  a close  rela- 
tionship between  Cyrus  and  the  last  Median  mo- 
narch, who  was  therefore  naturally  treated  with 
more  than  common  tenderness.  The  two  nations 
were  closely  akin;  they  had  the  same  Aryan  or 
Ironic  origin,  the  same  early  traditions,  the  same 
language,  nearly  the  same  religion,  and  ultimately 
the  same  manners  and  customs,  dress,  and  general 
mode  of  life.  Medcs  were  advnnced  to  stations  of 
high  honour  nnd  importauce  under  Cyrus  and  his 
successors.  The  Median  capital  was  at  first  the 
chief  royal  residence.  On  the  first  convenient 
opportunity  Media  rebelled,  elevating  to  the  throne 
a certain  Phraortes  (Frawartish).  Darius  Hystaspis, 
in  whose  reign  this  rebellion  took  place,  had  great 
difficulty  in  suppressing  it.— 11.  Internal  divisions. 
According  to  Herodotus  the  Median  nation  was 
divided  into  six  tribes,  called  Busae,  the  Pare- 
taceni,  the  Struchates,  the  Arizanti,  the  Budii,  and 
the  Magi.  It  is  doubtful,  however,  in  what  sense 
these  are  to  be  considered  as  ethnic  divisions.  We 
may  perhaps  assume,  from  the  order  of  Herodotus’ 
list,  that  the  Busae,  Paretaceni,  Struchates,  and 
Arizanti  were  true  Medes,  of  genuine  Aryan  de- 
scent, while  the  Budii  nnd  Magi  were  foreigners 
admitted  into  the  nation.— 12.  llelujion.  — The 
original  religion  of  the  Medes  must  undoubtedly 
have  been  tliat  simple  treed  which  is  placed  before 
us  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  Zenda vesta.  Its 
peculiar  characteristic  was  Dualism,  the  belief  in 
the  existence  of  two  opposite  principles  of  good  and 
evil,  nearly  if  not  quite  on  a |«r  with  one  another. 
Oimazd  aud  Ahriman  were  both  self-caused  and 
self-existent,  both  indestructible,  both  potent  to 
work  their  will.  Besides  Ormazd,  the  Aryans 
worshipped  the  Sun  aud  Moon,  under  the  names 
of  Mithra  and  Homa;  and  they  believed  in  the 
existence  of  numerous  spirits  or  genii,  some  good, 
some  bad,  the  subjects  and  ministers  respectively  ot 
the  two  powers  of  Good  aud  Evil.  Their  migra- 
tion brought  them  into  contact  with  the  fire- 
worshippers  of  Armenia  and  Mount  Zagros,  among 
whom  M agism  luxd  been  established  from  a remote 
nntiquity.  The  result  was  either  a combination 
of  the  two  religions,  or  in  some  cases  an  actual  con- 
version of  the  conquerors  to  the  faith  and  worship 
of  the  conquered,  iso  far  as  can  be  gathered  from 
the  scanty  materials  in  our  possession,  the  latter 
was  the  case  with  the  Medes.  — 13.  Manners, 
customs,  and  national  character. — The  customs  of 
the  Medes  are  said  to  have  nearly  resembled  those 
of  their  neighbours,  the  Armenians  and  the  Per- 
sians; but  they  were  regarded  as  the  inventors, 
their  neighbours  ns  the  copyists.  They  were  brave 
and  warlike,  excellent  riders,  nnd  remarknbly  skilful 
with  the  bow.  The  flowing  robe,  so  well  known 
from  tire  Persepolitan  sculptures,  was  their  native 
dress,  and  was  certainly  among  the  ]>oints  for  which 
the  Persians  were  beholden  to  them.  As  troops 
they  were  considered  little  inferior  to  tire  native 
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Persians,  next  to  whom  they  wore  usually  ranged 
in  the  battle- field.— 14.  References  to  the  Medes 
in  Scripture. — The  references  to  the  Medes  in  the 
canonical  Scriptures  are  not  very  numerous,  but  they 

are  stnking.  We  first 
hear  of  certain  “cities 
of  the  Medes,”  in  which 
the  captive  Israelites 
were  placed  by  “ the 
kin"  of  Assyria  ” on 
the  destruction  of  Sn- 
man'n,  n.c.  721  (2  K. 
xvii.  6,  xviii.  1 1).  This 
implies  the  subjection 
of  Media  to  Assyria  at 
the  time  of  Shalmaneser, 
or  of  Sargon,  his  suc- 
cessor, and  accords  very 
closely  with  the  account 
given  by  the  latter  of 
ceitain  military  colonies 
which  he  planted  in  the 
Median  country.  Soon 
afterwards  Isaiah  pro- 
phecies the  part  which 
the  Medes  shall  take  in 
the  destruction  of  Ba- 
bylon (Is.  xiii.  17,  xxi. 
2) ; which  is  again  still 
more  distinctly  declared 
by  Jeremiah  (li.  1 1 and 
28),  who  sufficiently  in- 
„ dicntes  the  independence 

(From  MonuinsuU.)  of  Media  »'*  «aV  {XXV. 

25).  Daniel  relates  the 
fact  of  the  Medo- Persic  conquest  (v.  28, 31),  giving 
an  account  of  the  reign  ot  Darius  the  Mede,  who 
appears  to  have  been  made  viceroy  by  Cyrus  (vi. 

1- 28).  In  Ezra  we  have  a mention  of  Achmetha 
(Kcbatana),  “the  palace  in  the  province  of  the 
Medes,”  where  the  decree  of  Cyrus  was  found  (vi. 

2- 5) — a notice  which  accords  with  the  known  facts 
that  the  Median  capital  was  the  seat  of  government 
under  Cyrus,  but.  a royal  residence  only  nnd  not 
the  seat  of  government  under  Darius  Hystaspis. 
Finally,  iu  Esther,  the  high  rank  of  Media  under 
the  Persian  kings,  yet  at  the  same  time  its  subord- 
inate position,  are  marked  by  the  frequent  com- 
bination of  the  two  names  in  phrases  of  honour, 
the  precedency  being  in  every  case  assigned  to  the 
Persians.  In  the  Apocrypha  the  Medes  occupy 
a more  prominent  place.  The  chief  scene  of  one 
whole  book  (Tobit)  is  Media ; and  in  another 
(Juliith)  a very  striking  portion  of  the  narrative 
belongs  to  the  same  countiy.  The  mention  of 
Rhages  in  both  narratives  as  a Median  town  and 
region  of  importance  is  geographically  correct; 
and  it  is  historically  true  that  Phraortes  suffered 
his  overthrow  in  the  Rhngian  district. 

Media,  a country  the  general  situation  of  which 
is  Abundantly  clear,  though  its  limits  may  not  be 
capable  of  l>eing  precisely  determined.  Media  lay 
north-west  of  Persia  Projier,  south  and  south-west 
of  the  Caspian,  east  of  Armenia  and  Assyria,  west 
and  north-west  of  the  great  salt  desert  of  1mm.  Its 
greatest  length  was  from  north  to  south,  and  in 
this  direction  it  extended  from  the  32nd  to  the  40th 
parallel,  a distance  of  550  miles.  In  width  it 
reached  from  about  long.  45°  to  53°;  but  its 
average  breadth  was  not  more  than  from  250  to 
300  miles.  Its  area  may  be  reckoned  at  about 


150,000  square  miles,  or  three-fourths  of  that  of 
modern  France.  It  comprised  the  modern  provinces 
of  Irak  A j evii,  Persian  Kurdistan,  part  of  La- 
ris tan,  Aterbijan,  jicrhaps  Talish  and  Ghilan,  but 
, not  Mazanderan  or  Asterabad.  The  division  of 
Media  commonly  recognised  by  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans was  that  into  Media  Magna,  and  Media  Atro- 
patene.  1.  Media  Atropatene  corresponded  nearly 
to  the  modem  Azerbijan,  being  the  tract  situated 
between  the  Caspian  and  the  mountains  which  run 
north  from  Zagros,  and  consisting  mainly  of  the 
rich  and  fertile  basin  of  Lake  Urumiyeh,  with  the 
valleys  of  the  Aras  and  the  Sefid  Itud.  The  ancient 
Atropatene  may  have  included  also  the  countries  of 
Ghilan  and  Talish , together  with  the  plain  of 
Moghan  at  the  mouth  of  the  combined  Kttr  and 
Aras  rivers.  2.  Media  Magna  lay  south  nnd  east 
of  Atropatene.  It  contained  great  part  of  Kurd- 
istan and  Luristan,  with  all  Ardelan  and  Irak 
Ajcmi . The  character  of  this  tract  is  very  varied. 
It  is  indicative  of  the  division,  that  there  were  two 
Ecbatnnas — one,  the  northern,  at  Takht-i-Suleiman : 
the  other,  the  southern,  at  Hamadan,  on  the  Hanks 
of  Mount  Orantes  ( Elirand) — respectively  the  ca- 
pitals of  the  two  districts.  Next  to  the  two  Ecb*- 
tanns,  the  chief  town  in  Media  was  undoubtedly 
Rhages — the  Jlaga  of  the  inscriptions.  The  only 
other  place  of  much  note  was  Bagistana,  the  modem 
Dehistun . which  guarded  the  chief  pass  connecting 
Media  with  the  Mesopotamian  plain. 

Me'dian.  Darius,  “ the  son  of  Ahasnerus,  of 
the  seed  of  the  Medes”  (Dan.  ix.  1)  or  “ the  Mede” 
(xi.  1).  is  thus  described  in  Dan.  v.  31, 

Medicine.  I.  Next  to  care  for  food,  clothing, 
nnd  shelter,  the  curing  of  hurts  takes  precedence 
even  amongst  savage  nations.  At  a later  period 
comes  the  treatment  of  sickness,  and  recognition  of 
states  of  disease;  and  these  mark  a nascent  civiliza- 
tion. From  the  most  ancient  testimonies,  sacred 
and  secular,  Egypt,  from  whatever  cause,  though 
perhaps  from  necessity,  was  foremost  among  the 
nations  in  this  most  human  of  studies  purely  phy- 
sical. Egypt  was  the  earliest  home  of  medical  ana 
other  skill  for  the  region  of  the  Mediterranean  basin, 
and  every  Egyptian  mummy  of  the  more  expensive 
nnd  elaborate  sort,  involved  a process  of  anatomy. 
Still  we  have  no  trace  of  any  philosophical  or  ra- 
tional system  of  Egyptian  origin  ; and  medicine  in 
Egypt  was  a mere  art  or  profession.  Of  science 
the  Asclepiadae  of  Greece  were  the  true  originators. 
Hippocrates,  who  wrote  a book  on  “ Ancient  Medi- 
cine,” nnd  who  seems  to  have  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  access  to  foreign  sources,  gives  no  promi- 
nence to  Egypt.  Compared  with  the  wild  countries 
around  them,  at  any  rate,  the  Egyptians  must  have 
seemed  incalculably  advanced.  Representations  of 
early  Egyptian  surgery  apparently  occur  on  some 
of  the  monuments  of  Beni-Hassan.  Flint  knives 
used  for  embalming  have  been  recovered — the  “ Kthi- 
opic stone”  of  Herodotus  (ii.  86;  comp.  Ex.  iv.  2ni 
was  probably  either  black  flint  or  agate ; and  three 
who  have  assisted  at  the  opening  of  a mummy  have 
noticed  that  the  teeth  exhibited  a dentistiT  not 
inferior  in  execution  to  the  work  of  the  be-t  moiero 
experts.  This  confirms  the  statement  of  Herodotus 
that  everv  part  of  the  body  was  studied  by  a distinct 
practitioner.  (l*liny  vii.  57)  asserts  that  the  Kgyp- 
tians  claimed  the  invention  of  the  healing  art,  and 
(xxvi.  1)  thinks  them  subject  to  many  disease*. 
Their  “ many  medicines”  are  mentioned  (Jer.  xlri. 
II).  Athothmes  II.,  king  of  the  country,  is  saki  to 
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have  written  on  the  subject  of  anatomy.  The 
various  reci|)es  known  to  have  been  beneficial  were 
recorded,  with  their  peculiar  cases,  in  the  memoirs  of 
physic,  inscribed  among  the  laws,  and  deposited  in 
the  principal  temples  of  the  place  (Wilkinson,  iii. 
396,  397).  The  reputation  of  its  practitioners  in 
historical  times  was  such  that  both  Cyrus  and 
Darius  sent  to  Egypt  for  physicians  or  surgeons. 
Of  midwifery  we  have  a distinct  notice  (Ex.  i.  15), 
and  of  women  as  its  pnictitioners,  which  fact  may 
also  be  verified  from  the  sculptures.  The  physicians 
had  salaries  from  the  public  treasury,  and  treated 
always  according  to  established  precedents,  or  de- 
viated from  these  at  their  peril,  in  case  of  a fatal 
termination ; if,  however,  the  patient  died  under 
accredited  treatment  no  blame  was  attached.  The 
Egyptians  who  lived  in  the  corn-growing  region 
are  said  by  Herodotus  (ii.  77)  to  have  been  specially 
attentive  to  health.  The  practice  of  circumcision  is 
traceable  on  monuments  certainly  anterior  to  the  age 
of  Joseph.  Its  beneficial  effects  in  the  temperature 
of  Egypt  and  Syria  have  often  been  noticed,  espe- 
cially as  a preservative  of  cleanliness,  &c.  The 
scrupulous  attention  paid  to  the  dead  was  favour- 
able to  the  health  of  the  living.  But,  to  pursuo  to 
later  times  this  merely  general  question,  it  appears 
that  the  Ptolemies  themselves  practised  dissection, 
nnd  that,  at  a period,  when  Jewish  intercourse  with 
Egypt  was  complete  and  reciprocal,  there  existed 
in  Alexandria  a great  zeal  for  anatomical  study. 
In  comparing  the  growth  of  medicine  in  the  rest  of 
the  ancient  world,  the  high  rank  of  its  practitioners 
— princes  and  heroes — settles  at  once  the  question 
as  to  the  esteem  in  which  it  was  held  in  the  Ho- 
meric and  pre-Homeric  period.  To  descend  to  the 
historical,  the  story  of  Democedes  at  the  court  of 
Darius  illustrates  the  practice  of  Greek  surgery 
before  the  period  of  Hippocrates.  The  Dogmatic 
school  was  iounded  after  the  time  of  Hippocrates 
by  his  disciples,  who  departed  from  his  eminently 
practical  and  inductive  method.  The  empirical 
school,  which  arose  in  the  third  century  U.C.,  under 
the  guidance  of  Acron  of  Agrigentum,  Serapion  of 
Alexandria,  aud  Philinus  of  (Jos,  waited  for  the 
symptoms  of  every  case,  disregarding  the  rules  of 
practice  based  on  dogmatic  principles.  This  school 
was  opposed  by  another,  known  as  the  Methodic, 
which  had  arisen  under  the  leading  of  Thcmison, 
also  of  Laodicea,  about  the  period  of  Pompey  the 
(*reat.  Asclepiades  paved  the  way  for  the  “ method ” 
w question,  finding  a theoretic  basis  in  the  corpus- 
cular or  atomic  theory  of  physics  which  he  borrowed 
from  Heraciides  of  Pontus.  He  was  a transitional 
link  between  the  Dogmatic  and  Empiric  schools 
and  this  later  or  .Methodic,  which  sought  to  rescue 
medicine  from  the  bewildering  mass  of  particulars 
m which  empiricism  had  plunged  it.  It  is  clear 
that  all  these  schools  may  easily  have  contributed 
to  torm  the  medical  opinions  current  at  the  period  of 
the  N.  T.,  and  that,  the  two  earlier  among  them  may 
have  influenced  Rabbinical  teaching  on  that  subject 
at  a much  earlier  period.— II.  Having  thus  de- 
scribed the  external  influences  which,  if  any,  were 
probably  most  influential  in  forming  the  medical 
practice  of  the  Hebrews,  we  may  trace  next  its  in- 
ternal growth.  The  cabalistic  legends  mix  up  the 
cames  of  .Shem  and  Ifeber  in  their  fables  about 
healing,  and  ascribe  to  those  patriarchs  a knowledge 
ot  simples  i:nd  rare  roots,  with,  of  course,  magic 
•pells  and  occult  powers.  So  to  Abraham  isascriixsd 
a talisman,  the  touch  of  which  healed  all  disease. 
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The  only  notices  which  Scripture  affords  in  con- 
nexion with  the  subject  are  the  cases  of  difficult 
midwifery  in  the  successive  households  of  Isaac, 
Jacob,  and  Judah  (Gen.  xxv.  26,  xxxv.  17,  lxxviii. 
27),  and  so,  later,  in  that  of  Phinehas  (1  Sam.  iv. 
19).  The  traditional  value  ascribed  to  the  man- 
drake, in  regard  to  generative  functions,  relates  to 
the  same  branch  of  natural  medicine;  but  through- 
out this  period  occurs  no  trace  of  any  attempt  to 
study,  digest,  aud  systematise  the  subject.  As 
Israel  grew  and  multiplied  in  Egypt,  they  derived 
doubtless  a large  mental  cultivation  from  their  po- 
sition until  cruel  policy  turned  it  into  bondnge. 
But,  if  we  admit  Egyptian  learning  as  an  ingre- 
dient, we  should  also  notice  how  far  exalted  above 
it  is  the  standard  of  the  whole  Jewish  legislative 
fabric,  in  its  exemption  from  the  blemishes  of 
sorcery  and  juggling  pretences.  We  have  no  occult 
practices  reserved  in  the  hands  of  the  sacred  caste. 
Nor  was  the  practice  of  physic  a privilege  of  the 
Jewish  priesthood.  Any  one  might  practise  it,  and 
this  publicity  must  have  kept  it  pure.  Nay,  there 
was  no  scriptural  bar  to  its  practice  by  resident 
aliens.  We  read  of  '*  physicians,”  “ healing,”  &c., 
in  Ex.  xxi.  19;  2 K.  viii.  29;  2 Chr.  xvi.  12; 
Jcrem.  viii.  22.  At  the  same  time  the  greater 
leisure  of  the  Levites  and  their  other  advantages 
would  make  them  the  students  of  the  nation,  as  a 
rule,  in  all  science,  and  their  constant  residence  in 
cities  would  give  them  the  opportunity,  if  carried 
out  in  fact,  of  a far  wider  field  of  observation.  The 
reigu  of  peace  of  Solomon's  days  must  have  opened, 
especially  with  renewed  Egyptian  intercourse,  new 
facilities  for  the  study.  He  himself  seems  to  have 
included  in  his  favourite  natural  history  some  know- 
ledge of  the  medicinal  uses  of  the  creatures.  His 
works  show  him  conversant  with  the  notion  of  re- 
medial treatment  (Prov.  iii.  8,  vi.  15,  xii.  18,  xvii. 
22,  xx.  30,  xxix.  1 ; Eccles.  iii.  3)  ; and  one  passage 
indicates  considerable  knowledge  of  anatomy.  His 
repute  in  magic  is  the  universal  theme  of  eastern 
story.  The  dealings  of  various  prophets  with  quasi- 
medical agency  cannot  be  regarded  as  other  than 
the  mere  accidental  form  which  their  miraculous 
gifts  took  (1  K.  xiii.  6,  xiv.  12,  xvii.  17 ; 2 K.  i.  4, 
xx.  7;  Is.  xxxviii.  21 ).  Jewish  tradition  has  in- 
vested Elisha,  it  would  seem,  w'ith  a function  more 
largely  medicinal  than  that  of  the  other  servants  of 
God ; but  the  Scriptural  evidence  on  the  point  is 
scanty,  save  that  he  nppears  to  have  known  at  once 
the  proper  means  to  apply  to  heal  the  waters,  raid 
temper  the  noxious  pottage  (2  K.  si.  21,  iv.  39-41). 
The  sickness  of  Benhadad  is  certainly  so  described 
as  to  imply  treachery  on  the  part  of  Hnzacl  (2  K. 
viii.  15;.  Yet  the  observation  of  Bruce,  upon  a 
“cold-water  cure"  practised  among  the  people  near 
the  Red  Sea,  has  suggested  a view  somewhat  different. 
The  bed-clothes  arc  soaked  with  cold  water,  and 
kept  thoroughly  wet,  and  the  patient  drinks  cold 
water  freely.  But  the  crisis,  it  seems,  occurs  oi 
the  third  day,  and  not  till  (he  fifth  is  it  there  usual 
to  apply  this  treatment.  If  the  chamberlain,  through 
carelessness,  ignorance,  or  treacheiy,  precipitated 
the  application,  a fatal  issue  may  have  suddenly 
resulted.  The  statement  that  King  Asa  (2  Chr. 
xvi.  12)  “sought  not  to  Jehovah  but  to  the  phy- 
sicians,” may  seem  to  countenance  the  notion  that 
a rivalry  of  actual  worship,  based  on  some  medical 
fancies,  had  been  set  up.  The  captivity  at  Babylon 
brought  the  Jews  in  contact  with  a new  sphere  of 
thought.  We  know  too  little  of  the  precise  state 
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of  medicine  in  Babylon,  Susa,  and  the  “ cities  of 
the  Medes,"  to  deteimine  the  direction  in  which  the 
impulse  so  derived  would  have  led  the  exiles.  The 
book  of  Ecclesiasticus  shows  the  increased  regard 
given  to  the  distinct  study  of  medicine,  by  the  re- 
peated mention  of  physicians,  &c.,  which  it  con- 
tains, and  which,  ns  probably  belonging  to  the  period 
of  the  Ptolemies,  it  might  be  expected  to  show. 
The  wisdom  of  prevention  is  recognised  in  Eeclus. 
xviii.  19,  perhaps  also  in  x.  10.  Rank  and  honour 
are  said  to  be  the  portion  of  the  physician,  aud  his 
office  to  be  from  the  Lord  (xxxviii.  1,  3,  12).  The 
repeated  allusions  to  sickness  in  vii.  35,  xxx.  17, 
xxxi.  22,  xxxvii.  30,  xxxviii.  9,  coupled  with  the 
former  recognition  of  merit,  have  caused  some  to 
suppose  that  this  author  was  himself  a physician. 
In  YVisd.  xvi.  12,  plaister  is  spoken  of;  anointing, 
as  a means  of  healing,  in  Tob.  vi.  8.  To  bring 
down  the  subject  to  the  period  of  the  N.  T.  St. 
Luke,  “ the  beloved  physician,"  who  practised  at 
Antioch  whilst  the  body  was  his  care,  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  be  conversant  with  all  the  leading 
opinions  current  down  to  his  own  time.  Situated 
between  the  great  schools  of  Alexandria  and  Cilicia, 
within  an  easy  sea-trausit  of  both,  ns  well  as  of  the 
western  homes  of  science,  Antioch  enjoyed  a more 
central  position  than  any  great  city  of  the  ancient 
world,  aud  in  it  accordingly  all  the  streams  of  con- 
temporary medical  learning  may  have  probably 
found  a point  of  confluence.  The  medicine  and 
surgery  of  St.  Luke  were  probably  not  inferior  to 
those  commonly  in  demand  among  educated  Asiatic 
Greeks,  and  must  have  been,  as  regards  their 
basis,  Greek  and  not  Jewish.  Hence  a standard 
Gentile  medical  writer,  if  any  is  to  be  found  of  that 
period,  would  best  represent  the  profession  to  which 
the  evangelist  belonged.  Without  nbsolute  cer- 
tainty as  to  date,  we  seem  to  have  such  a writer  in 
Aretaeus,  commonly  called  “ the  Cappadociau,"  who 
wrote  certainly  after  Nero’s  reign  began,  and  pro- 
bably flourished  shortly  before  and  after  the  decade 
in  which  St.  Paul  reached  Rome  and  Jerusalem 
fell.  If  he  were  of  St.  Luke’s  age,  it  is  striking 
that  he  should  also  be  perhaps  the  only  ancient 
medical  authority  in  favour  of  demoniacal  posses- 
sion ns  a possible  account  of  epilepsy.  Assuming 
the  date  above  indicated,  he  may  be  taken  as  ex- 
pounding the  medical  practice  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century.  There  is, 
however,  much  of  strongly  marked  individuality  in . 
his  work,  more  especially  in  the  minute  verbal  por- 
traiture of  disease.  As  the  general  science  of  me- 
dicine and  surgery  of  this  period  may  be  represented 
by  Aretaeus,  so  we  have  nearly  a representation  of 
its  Materia  Mcdica  by  Dioscorides.  He  too  was 
of  the  same  general  region — a Cilician  Greek — aud 
his  first  lessons  were  probably  learnt  at  Tarsus. 
His  period  is  tinged  by  the  same  uncertainty  ns 
that  of  Aretaeus ; but  he  has  usually  been  assigned 
to  the  end  of  the  1st  or  beginning  of  the  2nd  cen- 
tury. Before  proceeding  to  the  examination  of  dis- 
eases in  detail,  it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  the 
question  of  identity  between  any  ancient  malady 
known  by  description,  nnd  any  modern  one  known 
by  experience,  is  often  doubtful.  Some  diseases, 
just  as  some  plants  and  some  animals,  will  exist 
almost  anywhere ; others  can  only  be  produced 
w'itbiu  narrow  limits  dejiending  on  the  conditions 
of  climate,  habit,  &c.  Eruptive  diseases  of  the 
acute  kind  are  more  prevalent  in  the  East  than  in 
colder  climes.  They  also  run  their  course  more  I 
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rapidly.  Disease  of  various  kinds  is  commonly  re- 
garded as  a divine  infliction,  or  denounced  as  a 
penalty  for  transgression ; 44  the  evil  diseases  of 
Egypt"  are  especially  so  characterised  (Gen.  xx. 
18;  Ex.  xv.  26;  Lev.  xxvi.  16;  Deut.  vii.  15, 
xxviii.  60 ; 1 Cor.  xi.  30) ; so  the  emerods  of  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  v.  6);  the  severe  dysentery 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  15,  19)  of  Jehoram,  which  was  also 
epidemic ; so  the  sudden  deaths  of  Er,  Onan  (Gen. 
xxxviii.  7,  10),  the  Egyptian  first-born  (Ex.  xi.  4, 
5),  Nabal,  Bathshebn’s  son,  and  Jeroboam’s  (1  Sam. 
xxv.  38;  2 Sam.  xii.  15;  1 K.  xiv.  1,  5),  are 
ascribed  to  the  action  of  Jehovah  immediately,  or 
through  a prophet.  Pestilence  (Hab.  iii.  5)  attends 
His  path  (comp.  2 Sam.  xxiv.  15),  and  is  innoxious 
to  those  whom  He  shelters  (Ps.  xci.  3-10).  It  is 
by  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Amos  associated  (as  his- 
torically in  2 Sara.  xxiv.  13)  with  44  the  sword" 
and  “ famine"  (Jer.  xiv.  12,  xv.  2,  xxi.  7,  9,  &c. ; 
Ez.  v.  12,  17,  vi.  11,  12,  &c. ; Am.  iv.  6,  10). 
The  sicknesses  of  the  widow’s  son  of  Zarephath,  of 
Ahaziah,  Benhadad,  the  leprosy  of  Uzziah,  the  boil 
of  Hezekiah,  are  also  noticed  as  diseases  sent  by  Je- 
hovah, or  in  which  He  interposed,  1 K.  xvii.  17, 
20 ; 2 K.  i.  3,  xx.  1.  In  2 Sam.  iii.  29,  disease  is 
invoked  as  a curse,  nnd  in  Solomon’s  prayer,  1 K. 
viii.  37  (comp.  2 Chr.  xx.  9),  anticipated  as  a chas- 
tisement. Satanic  agency  appears  also  as  procuring 
disease  (Job  ii.  7 ; Luke  xiii.  11, 16).  Diseases  are 
also  mentioned  as  ordinary  calamities.  Among 
special  diseases  named  in  the  O.  T.  are,  ophthalmia 
(Gen.  xxix.  17),  which  is  perhaps  more  common  in 
Syria  and  Egypt  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world; 
especially  in  the  fig  season,  the  juice  of  the  newlj- 
ripe  fruit  having  the  power  of  giving  it.  It  may 
occasion  partial  or  total  blindness  (2  K.  vi.  18). 
The  eye-salve  (Rev.  iii.  18),  was  a remedy  common 
to  Orientals,  Greeks,  and  Romans.  Other  diseases 
are — barrenness  of  women,  which  mandrakes  were 
supposed  to  have  the  power  of  correcting  (Gen.  xx. 
18;  comp.  xii.  17,  xxx.  1,  2,  14-16)— “consump- 
tion," and  several,  the  names  of  which  are  derived 
from  various  words,  signifying  to  burn  or  to  be  hot 
(Lev.  xxvi.  16;  Lieut,  xxviii.  22).  The  14  burning 
boil,”  or  “ of  a boil " (Lev.  xiii.  23)  is  again  merely 
mnrked  by  the  notion  of  an  effect  resembling  that 
of  fire,  like  our  “carbuncle;”  it  may  possibly  find 
an  equivalent  in  the  Damascus  boil  of  the  present 
time.  The  44  botch  (shechin)  of  Egypt  ” (I)eut. 
xxviii.  27),  is  so  vague  a term  as  to  yield  a mot 
uncertain  sense ; the  plague,  as  known  by  its  attend- 
ant bubo,  has  been  suggested  by  Scheuchier.  It  is 
possible  that  the  Elephantiasis  Graeconan  may  be 
intended  by  shechin.  Of  this  disease  some  further 
notice  will  be  taken  below ; at  present  it  is  observ- 
able that  the  same  word  is  used  to  express  the 
“ boil " of  Hezekiah.  Dr.  Mend  supposes  it  to  have 
been  a fever  terminating  in  an  abscess.  The  diseases 
rendered-  44  scab  ’’  and  44  scurvy  " in  Lev.  xxi.  20, 
xxii.  22,  Dent,  xxviii.  27,  may  be  almost  any  skm 
disease.  Some  of  these  may  be  said  to  appro. ich 
the  type  of  leprosy.  The  44  issue”  of  xv.  19,  mar 
Ire  tite  mcnorrhatjia,  or  uterine  hemorrhage  from 
other  causes.  In  Deut.  xxviii.  35,  is  mentioned  a 
disease  attacking  the  “ knees  and  legs,”  consisting 
in  a “sore  botch  which  cannot  be  healed,”  but  ex- 
tended, in  the  sequel  of  the  verse,  from  the  44  w>Ie 
of  the  foot  to  the  top  of  the  head."  The  latter 
part  of  the  quotation  would  certainly  accord  with 
Elephantiasis  Graeconim.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
disease  which  affects  the  knees  and  legs,  or  mois 
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commonly  one  of  them  only — is  by  a mere  accident  | 
of  language  known  as  Elephantiasis  Arabian*  Ihicnc- 
mia  Tropica , or  “ Barbadoes  Leg,”  from  being  well 
known  in  that  island.  The  Elephantiasis  Graccorum 
is  what  now  passes  under  the  name  of  “ leprosy  ” 
— the  lepers  e.  g.  of  the  huts  near  the  Zion  gate  of 
modem  Jerusalem  are  elephantiasises.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  there  are  two  kinds,  one  painful,  the 
other  paiuless;  but  as  regards  Syria  and  the  East 
this  is  contradicted.  Tltere  the  parts  affected  are 
quite  benumbed  and  lose  sensation.  It  is  classed  as 
a tubercular  disease,  not  confined  to  the  skin,  but 
pervading  the  tissues  and  destroying  the  bones.  It 
is  not  confined  to  any  age  or  cither  sex.  It  first 
appears  in  general,  but  not  always,  about  the  face, 
as  an  indurated  nodule  (hence  it  is  improperly  called 
tubercular),  which  gradually  enlarges,  inflames,  and 
ulcerates.  If  a joint  be  attacked,  the  ulceration 
will  go  on  till  its  destruction  is  complete,  the  joints 
of  finger,  toe,  &c.,  dropping  off  one  by  one.  If  the 
face  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  disease,  it  assumes  a 
leonine  aspect,  loathsome  and  hideous;  the  skin  be- 
comes thick,  rugose,  and  livid;  the  eyes  are  fierce 
and  staring,  and  the  hair  generally  falls  off  from  all 
the  parts  affected.  When  the  throat  is  attacked 
the  voice  shares  the  affection,  and  sinks  to  a hoarse, 
husky  whisper.  These  two  symptoms  are  emin- 
ently characteristic.  It  is  hereditary,  and  may  be 
inoculated,  but  does  not  propagate  itself  by  the 
closest  contact.  This  favours  the  correspondence 
of  this  disease  with  one  of  those  evil  diseases  of 
Egypt,  posstbly  its  “ botch,”  threatened  Deut. 
xxviii.  27,  35.  This  “ !>otch,”  however,  seems 
more  probably  to  mean  the  foul  ulcer  mentioned 
by  Aretaeus.  It  has  been  asserted  that  this,  which 
is  pei  haps  the  most  dreadful  disease  of  the  East,  was 
Job’s  malady.  Origen  mentions,  that  one  of  the 
Greek  versions  gives  it  as  the  affliction  which  befel 
him.  W underbar  supposes  it  to  have  been  the 
Tyrian  leprosy,  resting  chiefly  on  the  itching  implied, 
as  he  supposes,  by  Job  ii.  7,  8.  Schmidt  thinks 
the  “ sore  boil  ” may  indicate  some  graver  disease, 
or  concurrence  of  diseases.  But  there  is  no  need  to 
go  beyond  the  statement  of  Scripture.  The  disease 
of  king  Antiochus  (2  Macc.  ix.  5-10,  &c.)  is  that 
of  a boil  breeding  worms.  There  is  some  doubt 
whether  this  disease  be  not  allied  to  phthiriasis,  in 
which  lire  are  bred,  and  cause  ulcers.  In  Deut. 
xxviii.  65,  it  is  possible  that  a palpitation  of  the 
heart  is  intended  to  be  spoken  of  (comp.  Gen.  xlv. 
26).  In  Mark  xi.  17  (compare  Luke  ix.  38)  we  have 
an  apparent  case  of  epilepsy.  Besides  the  common 
injuries  of  wounding,  bruising,  striking  out  the  eve, 
tooth,  &c.,  we  have  in  Ex.  xxi.  22,  the  case  of  mis- 
carriage produced  by  a blow’,  push,  &c.,  damaging 
the  fetus.  The  plague  of  “ boils  and  blains  ” is 
not  said  to  have  been  fatal  to  man,  as  the  murrain 
preceding  was  to  cattle;  this  alone  would  seem  to 
contradict,  the  notion  of  chapter,  that  the  disorder 
in  question  was  smallpox.  The  expression  of  Ex. 
ix.  10,  a “ boil  ” flourishing,  or  ebullient  with 
blains,  may  perhaps  be  a disease  analogous  to 
phlegmonous  erysipelas,  or  even  common  erysipelas. 
The  “ withered  haud  ” of  Jeroboam  (IK.  xiii.  4-6), 
and  of  the  man,  Matt.  xii.  10-13  (comp.  Luke  vi. 

is  such  an  effect  as  is  known  to  follow  from 
the  obliteration  of  the  ronin  artery  of  any  member, 
°r  from  paralysis  of  the  principal  nerve,  cither 
through  disease  or  through  injury.  The  case  of 
the  widow's  son  restored  by  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  19), 
Wa*  probably  oue  of  sunstroke.  The  disease  of  Asa 
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“ in  his  feet”  which  attacked  him  in  his  old  age 
(IK.  xv.  23 ; 2 Chr.  xvi.  12)  and  became  exceeding 
great,  may  have  been  either  oedema , swelling,  or 
podagra,  gout.  In  1 Macc.  vi.  8,  occurs  a mention 
of  “sickness  of  grief;”  in  Ecdus.  xxxvii.  30,  of 
sickness  caused  by  exces.<,  which  require  only  a 
passing  mention.  The  disease  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
Los  been  viewed  by  Jalm  as  a mental  and  purely 
subjective  malady.  It  is  not  easy  to  sec  how  this 
satisfies  the  plain  emphatic  statement  of  Dan.  iv. 
33,  which  seems  to  include,  it  is  true,  mental  de- 
rangement, but  to  assert  a degraded  bodily  state  to 
some  extent,  and  a corresponding  change  of  habits. 
We  may  regard  it  as  Mend,  following  Burton’s 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  does,  as  a species  of  the 
melancholy  known  as  Lycanthropia.  Persons  so 
aflected  wander  like  wolves  in  sepulchres  by  night, 
and  imitate  the  howling  of  a wolf  or  a dog.  Here 
should  be  noticed  the  mental  malady  of  8aul.  His 
melancholy  seems  to  have  had  its  origin  in  his  sin. 
Music,  which  soothed  him  for  a while,  has  entered 
largely  into  the  milder  modern  treatment  of  lunacy. 
The  palsy  meets  us  in  the  N.  T.  only,  and  in  fea- 
tures too  familiar  to  need  special  remark.  Gan- 
grene, or  mortification  in  its  various  forms,  is  a 
totally  different  disorder  from  the  “ canker  ” of  the 
A.  V.  in  2 Tim.  ii.  17.  Both  gangrene  and  cancer 
were  common  in  all  the  countries  familiar  to  the 
Scriptural  writers,  and  neither  differs  from  the 
modern  disease  of  the  same  name.  In  Is.  xxvi. 
18;  Ps.  vii.  14,  there  seems  an  allusion  to  false 
conception.  Poison,  as  a means  of  destroying  life, 
hardly  occurs  in  the  Bible,  save  as  applied  to  arrows 
(Job  vi.  4).  In  the  annals  of  the  Herods  poisons 
occur  as  the  resource  of  stealthy  murder.  The 
bite  or  sting  of  venomous  beasts  can  hardly  be 
treated  as  a disease;  but  in  connexion  with  the 
“fiery  (*.  e.  venomous)  serpents”  of  Num.  xxi.  6, 
and  the  deliverance  from  death  of  those  bitten,  it 
deserves  a notice.  The  brazen  figure  was  symbolical 
only.  It  was  customary  to  consecrate  the  image 
of  the  affliction,  either  in  its  cause  or  in  its  effect, 
as  in  the  golden  emerods,  golden  mice,  of  1 Sam. 
vi.  4,  8,  and  in  the  ex-votos  common  iu  Egypt  even 
before  the  exodus;  and  these  may  be  compared  with 
this  setting  up  of  the  brazen  serpent.  The  scorpion 
and  centipede  are  natives  of  the  Levant  (Rev.  ix.  5, 
10),  and,  with  a large  variety  of  serpents,  swarm 
there.  To  these,  according  to  Lichtenstein,  should 
be  added  a venomous  solpuga,  or  large  spider, 
similar  to  the  Calabrian  Tarantula.  The  disease  of 
old  age  has  acquired  a place  in  Biblical  nosology 
chiefly  owing  to  the  elegant  allegory  into  which 
“ The  Preacher  ” throws  the  successive  tokens  of 
the  ravage  of  time  on  man  (Eccl.  xii.).  The  course 
of  decline  is  marked  in  metaphor  by  the  darkening 
of  the  great  lights  of  nature,  and  the  ensuing  period 
of  life  is  compared  to  the  broken  weather  of  the 
wet  sensoD,  setting  in  when  summer  is  gone,  when 
after  every  shower  fresh  clouds  are  in  the  sky,  as 
contrasted  with  the  showers  of  other  seasons,  which 
pass  away  into  clearness.  The  “ keepers  of  the 
house”  are  perhaps  the  ribs  which  support  the 
frame,  or  the  arms  and  shoulders  which  enwiap  and 
protect  it.  The  “ strong  men  ” are  its  supporters, 
the  lower  limbs  “bowing  themselves”  under  the 
weight  they  once  so  lightly  bore.  The  “ grinding” 
hardly  needs  to  be  explained  of  the  teeth  now  be- 
come “ few.”  The  “ lookers  from  the  windows  ” 
are  the  pupils  of  the  eyes,  now  “darkened.”  The 
“ doors  shut  ” represent  the  dulueas  of  those  other 
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senses  which  are  the  portals  of  knowledge.  The 
“ rising  up  at  the  voice  of  a bird  **  portrays  the 
light,  soon-fleeting,  easily-broken  slumber  of  the 
aged  man ; or  possibly,  and  more  literally,  actual 
waking  in  the  early  morning,  when  first  the  cock 
crows,  may  be  intended.  The  “ daughters  of  music 
brought  low,”  suggest  the 

“ big  manly  voice 

Now  turn'd  again  to  childish  treble;" 

and  also,  as  illustrated  by  Barzillai,  the  failure 
in  the  discernment  and  the  utterance  of  musical 
notes.  The  fears  of  old  age  are  next  noticed : 
“ They  shall  be  afraid  of  that  which  is  high  an 
obscure  expression,  perhaps,  for  what  are  popularly 
called  “ nervous”  terrors,  exaggerating  and  magnify- 
ing every  object  of  alarm.  “ Fear  in  the  way  ” is 
at  first  less  obvious ; but  we  observe  that  nothing 
unnerves  and  agitates  an  old  person  more  than  the  j 
prospect  of  a long  journey.  Thus  regarded,  it  be- 
comes a fine  and  subtile  touch  in  the  description  of 
decrepitude.  All  readiness  to  haste  is  arrested  and  ; 
a numb  despondency  succeeds.  The  “ flourishing  ” 
of  “ the  almond-tree  ” is  still  more  obscure ; but  we 
observe  this  tree  in  Palestine  blossoming  when  others 
show  no  sign  of  vegetation,  and  when  it  is  dead 
winter  all  around — no  ill  type,  perhaps,  of  the  old  , 
man  who  has  survived  his  own  contemporaries  and 
many  of  his  juniors.  Youthful  lusts  die  out,  and  j 
their  organs,  of  which  “ the  grasshopper  ” is  per- 
haps a figure,  are  relaxed.  The  “ silver  cord  ” may 
be  that  of  nervous  sensation,  or  motion,  or  even  the 
spinal  marrow  itself.  Perhaps  some  incapacity  of 
retention  may  be  signified  by  the  “golden  bowl 
broken  the  “ pitcher  broken  at  the  well  ” suggests 
some  vital  supply  stopping  at  tire  usual  source- 
derangement  perhaps  of  the  digestion  or  of  the 
respiration ; the  “ wheel  shivered  at  the  cistern," 
conveys,  through  the  image  of  the  water-lifting 
process  familiar  in  irrigation,  the  notion  of  the 
blood,  pumped  as  it  were,  through  the  vessels,  and 
fertilising  the  whole  system ; for  “ the  blood  is  the 
life.”  This  careful  register  of  the  tokens  of  decline 
might  lead  us  to  expect  great  care  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  health  and  strength  ; and  this  indeed  is  found 
to  mark  the  Mosaic  system,  in  the  regulations  con- 
cerning diet,  the  “divers  washings,”  and  the  pollu- 
tion imputed  to  a corpse — nay,  even  in  circumcision 
itself.  These  served  not  only  the  ceremonial  pur- 
pose of  imparting  self-consciousness  to  the  Hebrew, 
and  keeping  him  distinct  from  alien  admixture,  but 
had  a sanitary  aspect  of  rare  wisdom,  when  we 
regard  the  country,  the  climate,  and  the  age.  The 
rite  of  circumcision,  besides  its  special  surgical  opera- 
tion, deserves  some  notice  in  connexion  with  the 
general  question  of  the  health,  longevity,  aud  fecund- 
ity of  the  race  with  whose  history  it  is  identified. 
Besides  being  a mark  of  the  covenant  and  a symtiol 
of  purity,  it  was  perhaps  also  a protest  against  the 
phallus-worship,  which  has  a remote  antiquity  in 
the  corruption  of  mankind,  and  of  which  we  have 
some  trace  in  the  Kgyptian  myth  of  Osiris.  Its 
beneficial  effects  in  such  a climate  as  that  of  Egypt 
and  Syria  have  been  the  subject  of  comment  to 
various  writers  on  hygiene.  The  operation  itself 
consisted  originally  of  a mere  incision ; to  which  a 
further  stripping  off  the  skiu  from  the  pail,  and  a 
custom  of  sucking  the  blood  from  the  wound  was 
in  a later  period  added,  owing  to  the  attempts  of 
Jews  of  the  Maccabtan  period,  and  later  (1  Macc. 
i.  15;  oornp.  1 Cor.  vii.  6)  to  cultivate  heathen 
practices.  No  surgical  operation  beyond  this  finds 
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a place  in  Holy  Scripture,  unless  indeed  that  ad- 
verted to  under  the  article  Eunuch.  The  Talmudists 
speak  of  two  operations  to  assist  birth.  Wunderbar 
enumerates  from  the  Mishna  and  Talmud  fifty-six 
surgical  instruments  or  pieces  of  apparatus ; of  these, 
however,  the  following  only  are  at  all  alluded  to 
in  Scripture.  A cutting  instrument,  supposed  a 
“ sharp-stone  " (Ex.  iv.  25).  The  “ kuife”  of  Josh, 
v.  2 was  probably  a more  refined  instrument  for 
the  same  pur;>ose.  An  “ awl  ” is  mentioned  (Ex. 
xxi.  6)  as  used  to  bore  through  the  ear  of  the  bond- 
man who  refused  release,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  a surgical  instrument.  A seat  of  deliveiy 
called  in  Scripture  o?magim,  Ex.  i.  16,  “the 
stools."  The  “ roller  to  bind  ” of  Ez.  xxx.  2 1 was  lor 
a broken  limb,  as  still  used.  A scraper,  for  which 
the  “ potsherd  ” of  Job  was  a substitute  (Job 
ii.  8).  Ex.  xxx.  23-25  is  a prescription  in  form.  An 
occasional  trace  occurs  of  some  chemical  knowledge, 
c.  g.  the  calcination  of  the  gold  by  Moses ; the  effect 
of  “ vinegar  upon  natrum  ” (Ex.  xxxii.  20 ; Prov. 
xxv.  20  ; comp.  Jcr.  ii.  22);  the  mention  of  “the 
apothecary  ” (Ex.  xxx.  35  ; Eccl.  x.  1),  and  of  the 
merehaut  in  “ powders  " (Cant.  iii.  6 ),  shows  that  a 
distinct  and  imjiortant  branch  of  trade  was  set  up  in 
these  wares,  in  which,  as  at  a modem  druggist's,  arti- 
cles of  luxury,  &c.,  are  combined  with  the  remedies 
of  sickness.  Among  the  most  favourite  of  external 
remedies  has  always  been  the  bath.  Besides  the 
significance  of  moral  purity  which  it  carried,  the 
use  of  the  bath  checked  the  tendency  to  become 
unclean  by  violent  perspirations  from  within  and 
effluvia  from  without ; it  kept  the  porous  system 
in  plnv,  and  stopped  the  outset  of  much  disease.  In 
order  to  make  the  sanction  of  health  more  solemn, 
mi>st  oriental  nations  have  enforced  purificatory  rib's 
by  religious  mandates — and  so  the  Jews.  There 
were  special  occasions  on  which  the  bath  was  ceremon- 
ially enjoined.  The  Pharisees  and  Essencs  aimed 
at  scrupulous  strictness  of  all  such  rules  (Matt. 

, xv.  2 ; Mark  vii.  5 ; Luke  xi.  38).  Kiver-bathing 
' was  common,  but  houses  soon  began  to  include  a 
bath-room  (Lev.  xv.  13;  2 K.  v.  10 ; 2 Sam.  xi.  2; 
Susanna  15).  Vapour-baths,  as  among  the  Ho- 
mans, were  latterly  included  in  these,  as  well  ns 
hot  and  cold-bath  apparatus,  and  the  use  of  per- 
fumes and  oils  after  quitting  it  was  everywhere 
diffused. 

Mo’eda  = Mehida  (1  Esdr.  v.  32). 

Megiddo  was  in  a very  marked  j>osition  on  the 
southern  rim  of  the  plain  of  EsORAELON,  on  the 
frontier-line,  speaking  generally,  of  the  territories  of 
the  tribes  of  lSSACllAR  and  Manasseh,  and  com- 
manding one  of  those  passes  from  the  north  into 
the  hill-country  which  were  of  such  critical  import- 
ance on  various  occasions  in  the  history  of  Judaea 
(Judith  iv.  7).  The  first  mention  occurs  in  Josh, 
xii.  21,  where  Megiddo  np|>ears  as  the  city  of  one 
1 of  the  “ thirty  and  one  kings,”  or  petty  chieftains, 
whom  Joshua  defeated  on  the  west  of  the  Jordan. 
The  song  of  Deborah  brings  the  place  vividly  before 
us,  as  the  scene  of  the  great  conflict  between  Sisera 
and  Barak.  The  chariots  of  Sisera  were  gathered 
“ unto  the  river  of  Kisiiox  ” (Judg.  iv.  13) ; Barak 
went  dowu  with  his  men  “ from  Mount  Tauor 
into  the  plain  (iv.  14)  ; “ then  fought  the  king*  of 
Canaan  in  Tnanach  by  the  waters  of  Megi-ido 
(v.  19).  Still  we  do  not  read  of  Megiddo  being 
firmly  in  the  occupation  of  the  Israelites,  and  per 
haps  it  was  not  really  so  till  the  time  of  Solomon. 
But  the  chief  historical  interest  of  Megiddo  is  coa- 
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centmted  in  Josiah’s  deaf  h.  When  Pharaoh-Necho 
came  from  Egypt  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  Josiah 
joined  the  latter,  and  was  slain  at  Megiddo  (2  K. 
xxiii.  20),  and  his  body  was  carried  from  thence  to 
Jerusalem  (ib.  30).  The  story  is  told  in  the  Chro- 
nicles in  more  detail  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  22-24).  There 
the  fatal  action  is  said  to  have  taken  place  “ in  the 
Taliey  of  Megiddo.”  This  calamity  made  a deep  and 
permanent  impression  on  the  Jews.  Thus,  in  the 
language  of  the  prophets  (Zech.  xii.  11),  “the 
mourning  of  Hadadiimmon  in  the  valley  of  Megid- 
don  ” becomes  a poetical  expression  for  the  deepest 
nnd  most  despairing  grief ; as  in  the  Apocalypse 
(Mev.  xvi.  16)  ARMAGEDDON,  in  continuauce  of 
the  same  imagery,  is  presented  ns  the  scene  of  terrible 
and  final  conflict.  The  site  thus  associated  with 
critical  passages  of  Jewish  history  from  Joshua  to 
Josiah  has  been  identified  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt.  Kobinson  did  not  visit  this  comer  of  the 
plain  on  his  first  journey,  but  he  was  brought  con- 
fidently to  the  conclusion  that  Megiddo  was  the 
modem  el-Lcjjun , which  is  undoubtedly  the  Legio 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  identification  is  substantially  correct.  El- 
Lejjun  is  on  the  caravan-route  from  Egypt  to  Da- 
mascus, and  traces  of  a Homan  road  are  found  near 
the  village.  Van  de  Velde  describes  the  view  of 
the  plaiu  as  seen  from  the  highest  point  between  it 
anJ  the  sea,  nnd  the  huge  tells  which  mark  the 
positions  of  the  “ key -foi tresses ’’  of  the  hills  and 
the  plain,  Ticmuk  and  cl- Lejjun,  the  latter  being 
the  most  considerable,  and  having  another  called 
Tcll-Metzcilim , half  an  hour  to  the  N.W.  About 
a month  later  in  the  same  year-  I)r.  Kobinson  was 
there.  Both  writers  mention  a copious  stream 
flowing  down  this  gorge  (March  and  April)  and 
turning  some  mills  before  joining  the  Kishon.  Here 
are  probably  the  “waters  of  Megiddo”  of  Judg. 
v.  19,  though  it  should  be  added  that  by  Dr. 
Stanley  they  are  supposed  rather  to  be  “ the  pools 
in  the  bed  of  the  Kishon  ” itself.  The  same  author 
regards  the  “ plain  for  valley)  of  Megiddo  ” as  de- 
noting not  the  whole  of  the  Esdraelon  level,  but 
that  broadest  part  of  it  which  is  immediately  opj>o- 
site  the  place  we  are  describing. 

Megiddon,  The  Valley  of.  The  extended  form 
of  the  preceding  name.  It  occurs  only  in  Zech. 
xii.  11. 

Mehe’tabcel.  Another  and  less  correct  form  of 
II  eh  ETA  BEL.  The  ancestor  of  Shemaiah  the  pro- 
phet who  was  hired  against  Nehemiah  by  Tobiah 
and  Sanballat  (Neh.  vi.  10). 

Mehetabel,  the  daughter  of  Mat  ml,  and  wife  of 
Hadnd,  or  Hadar,  the  eighth  and  last-mentioned  king 
of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39). 

MeTiida,  a family  of  Nethinim,  the  descendants 
of  Mehida,  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  52  ; Neh.  vii.  54). 

Kehi’r,  the  son  of  Chelub.  the  brother  of  Shuah 
(1  Chr.  iy.  II). 

Mehol’athite,  The,  a word  occurring  once  only 
(l  Sam.  xviii.  19).  It  no  doubt  denotes  that  Adriel 
belonged  to  a place  called  Meholah,  but  whether 
that  was  Ahel-Meholah  afterwards  the  native  place 
of  Elisha,  or  another,  is  uncertain. 

Mehujael,  the  son  of  Irad,  and  fourth  in  de- 
lc*nt  irom  Cain  (Gen.  iv.  18). 

He  human,  one  of  the  seven  eunuchs  (A.V. 
“chamberlains  ”)  of  Ahnsuerus  (Esth.  i.  10), 

Me  hunim,  Ezr.  ii.  50.  Elsewhere  called  Me- 
fiCXlMS  and  Meunim. 
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Mehunims,  The,  a people  against  whom  king 
Uzziah  waged  a successful  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 
Although  so  different  in  its  English  dress,  yet  the 
name  is  in  the  original  merely  the  plural  of  Maox. 
Maon,  or  the  Maonitea,  probably  inhabited  the 
country  at  the  back  of  the  great  range  of  Seir, 
the  modern  esh-Shcrah,  which  foims  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Wady  el-Ambah,  where  at  the  present 
day  there  is  still  a town  of  the  same  name.  An- 
other notice  of  the  Mehunims  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah  (cir.  li.c.  726-697)  is  found  in  1 Chr.  iv.  41. 
Here  they  are  spoken  of  ns  a pastoral  people,  either 
themselves  Hamites,  or  in  alliance  with  Iiamites, 
quiet  and  peaceable,  dwelling  in  tents.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  A.  V,  treats  the  word  as  an  ordinary  noun, 
and  renders  it  “ habitations.”  A third  notice  of 
the  Mehunim,  corroborative  of  those  already  men- 
tioued,  is  found  in  the  narrative  of  2 Chr.  xx. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  in  ver.  1 “ the 
Ammonites  ” should  be  read  as  “ the  Maonites,” 
who  in  that  case  are  the  “ men  of  Mount  Seir  ” 
mentioned  later  in  the  narrative  (ver.  10,  22). 
In  all  these  passages,  including  the  last,  the  I.XX. 
render  the  name  by  ol  Mtivafoi — the  Minaean.*— 
a nation  of  Arabia  renowned  for  their  traffic  in 
spices,  who  are  named  hv  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and 
other  ancient  geographers,  and  whose  scat  is  now 
ascertained  to  have  been  the  S.W.  portion  of  the 
great  Arabian  peninsula,  the  western  half  of  the  mo- 
dem Hndramaut.  The  latest  appearance  of  the 
name  Mehunims  in  the  Bible  is  in  the  lists  of  those 
who  returned  from  the  Captivity  with  Zerubbal>ol 
(Ezr.  ii.  50,  A.V.  “Mehunim;”  Neh.  vii.  52, 
A.  V.  “ Meunim  ”). 

Me-Jar  kon,  a town  in  the  territory  of  Dan 
(Josh.  xix.  46  only) ; named  next  in  order  to  Gnth- 
rimmon,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Joppa  or 
Japho. 

Mekonah,  one  of  the  towns  which  were  re-inha- 
bited after  the  captivity  by  the  men  of  Judah  (Neh. 
xi.  28).  It  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  and  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  name  corresponding  with 
it  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Melati  ah,  a Gibconite,  who  assisted  in  rebuild- 
ing the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  7). 

Mel'chi.  L The  son  of  Janna,  nnd  ancestor  of 
Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii. 
24i.— 2.  The  sou  of  Addi  in  the  same  genealogy 
(Luke  iii.  21). 

Melchi'ah.,  a priest,  the  father  of  Pashur  (Jer. 
xxi.  1). 

Melchi'as.  1.  The  same  as  Malchiad  2 (1 
Esdr.  ix.  26).— 2.  = Malchiah  3 and  Malciiijah 
4(1  Esdr.  ix.  32).— 3.  The  same  ns  Malchiaii  6 
(1  Esdr.  ix.  44). 

Mel  chieL  Charm  is,  the  6on  of  Melchiel,  was 
one  of  the  three  governors  of  Bethulia  (Jud.  vi. 
15). 

Melchifl'edec,  the  form  of  the  name  MELCHI- 
7.EDEK  adoptc<|  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  New  Testament 
(Heb.  r.  vi.  vii.). 

Mel  chi-Shu  a,  a son  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv,  49, 
xxxi.  2).  Elsewhere  correctly  given  Malchishua. 

Melchizedek,  king  of  Salem  and  priest  of  the 
Most  High  God,  who  met  Abram  in  the  valley  of 
Shaveh,  which  is  the  king's  valley,  brought  out 
bread  and  wine,  blessed  Abram,  and  received  tithes 
from  him  (Gen.  xiv.  18-20).  The  other  places  in 
which  Melchizedek  is  mentioned  are  Pa.  cx.  4, 
where  Messiah  is  described  as  a priest  for  ever, 
“ after  the  order  of  Melchizedek,”  and  llcb.  v.,  vu. 
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vii.,  where  these  two  passages  of  the  O.  T.  are 
quoted,  and  the  typical  relation  of  Melchizekek  to 
our  Lord  is  stated  at  great  length.  There  is  some- 
thing surprising  and  mysterious  in  the  first  appear- 
ance of  Melchizedek,  and  in  the  subsequent  reference 
to  him.  Bearing  a title  which  Jews  in  after  ages 
would  recognize  as  designating  their  own  sovereign, 
bearing  gifts  which  recall  to  Christians  the  Lord's 
Supper,  this  Cannanite  crosses  for  a moment  the 
path  of  Abram,  and  is  unhesitatingly  recognized  as 
a person  of  higher  spiritual  rank  than  the  friend  of 
God.  Disappearing  as  suddenly  as  he  came  in,  ho 
is  lost  to  the  sacred  writings  for  a thousand  year's. 
The  faith  of  early  ages  ventured  to  invest  his  person 
with  superstitious  awe.  Jewish  tradition  pro- 
nounces Melchizedek  to  be  a survivor  of  the  Deluge, 
the  patriarch  Shem.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
supposition  does  not  appear  in  the  Targum  of 
Onkelos, — a presumption  that  it  was  not  received 
by  tire  Jews  till  after  the  Christian  era — nor  has 
it  found  favour  with  tire  Fathers.  Equally  old, 
perhaps,  but  less  widely  diffused,  is  the  supposition 
not  unknown  to  Augustine,  and  nscribt*d  by  Jerome 
(/.  c.)  to  Origen  and  Didymus,  that  Melchizedek 
was  an  angel.  The  Fathers  of  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries  record  with  reprobation  the  tenet  of  the 
Mclchizedekians  that  he  was  a Power,  Virtue,  or 
Influence  of  God,  and  the  not  less  daring  conjecture 
of  Hieracas  and  his  followers  that  Melchizedek  was 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Epiphauius  mentions  some  mem- 
bers of  the  church  as  holding  the  erroneous  opinion 
that  Melchizedek  was  the  Son  of  God  appearing  in 
human  form.  Similar  to  this  was  a Jewish  opinion 
that  he  was  the  Messiah.  The  way  in  which  he  is 
mentioned  in  Genesis  would  rather  lead  to  the  im- 
mediate inference  that  Melchizedek  was  of  one  blood 
with  the  children  of  Ham,  among  whom  he  lived, 
chief  (like  the  King  of  Sodom)  of  a settled  Canaan- 
itish  tribe.  And  as  Balaam  was  a prophet,  so 
Melchizedek  was  a priest  among  the  corrupted 
heathen,  not  self-appointed,  but  constituted  by  a 
special  gift  from  God,  and  recognised  as  such  by 
Him.  The  “order  of  Melchizedek,”  in  Ps.  ex.  4, 
is  explained  by  Gesenius  and  Rosenmiiller  to  mean 
**  manner  ”=  likeness  in  otiicial  dignity  = a king 
and  priest.  The  relation  between  Melchizedek  and 
Christ  as  type  aird  antityjie  is  made  iu  the  Ep. 
to  the  Hebrews  to  consist  in  the  following  parti- 
culars. Each  was  a priest,  (1)  not  of  the  Levitical 
tribe;  (2)  superior  to  Abiaham  ; (3)  whose  begin- 
ning and  end  are  unknown ; (4)  who  is  not  only  a 
priest,  but  also  a king  of  righteousness  and  peace. 
Another  fruitful  source  of  discussion  has  been  found 
in  the  site  of  Salem  and  Shaveh,  which  certainly 
lay  in  Abram’s  road  from  Hobah  to  the  plain  of 
Mumre,  and  which  are  assumed  to  be  near  to  each 
other.  The  various  theories  may  be  briefly  enumer- 
ated as  follows: — (1)  Salem  is  supposed  to  have 
occupied  in  Abraham's  time  the  ground  on  which 
afterwards  Jebus  and  then  Jerusalem  stood;  and 
Shaveh  to  l>e  the  valley  east  of  Jerusalem  through 
which  the  Kidron  Hows.  (2)  Jerome  denies  that 
Salem  is  Jerusalem,  aud  asserts  that  it  is  identical 
with  a town  near  Scythopolis  or  Bcthshau.  (3) 
Professor  Stanley  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  every 
probability  that  Mount  Gerizim  is  the  place  where 
Melchizedek,  the  priest  of  the  Most  High,  met 
Abram.  (4)  Ewald  denies  positively  that  it  is 
Jerusalem,  and  says  that  it  must  be  north  of  Jeru- 
salem on  the  other  side  of  Jordan  ; an  opinion 
which  Rodiger  condemns. 
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Mel’ea.  The  6on  of  Menan,  and  ancestor  of  Jo- 
seph in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke  iii.  31). 

Mel'ech.  The  second  son  of  Micah,  the  son  of 
Merib-baal  or  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii.35,  ix.41). 

Mel'icu.  The  same  as  Mallucu  6 (Xeh.  iii. 
14  ; comp.  ver.  2). 

Mel'ita,  the  modem  Malta.  This  island  has 
an  illustrious  place  in  Scripture,  as  the  scene  of 
that  shipwreck  of  St.  Paul  which  is  described  ia 
such  minute  detail  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 


(I.)  We  take  St.  Paul’s  ship  in  the  condition  iu 
which  we  find  her  about  a day  alter  leaving  Fa® 
Havens,  s’,  e.  when  she  was  under  the  lee  oi 
CLAUDA  (Acts  xxvii.  16),  laid-to  on  the  starbonrd 
tack,  and  strengthened  with  “ undergirders,'’  the 
boat  being  just  taken  on  board,  and  the  gale  blow- 
ing hard  from  the  E.N.E.  (2.)  Assuming  (what 
every  practised  sailor  would  allow)  that  the  ship  * 
direction  of  drift  would  be  about  W.  by  N., 
her  rate  of  drift  about  a mile  and  a half  an  hour, 
we  come  at  once  to  the  conclusion,  by  measuring 
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the  distance  on  the  chart,  that  she  would  he  brought 
to  the  coast  of  Malta  on  the  thirteenth  day  (see 
ver.  27).  (3.)  A ship  drifting  in  this  direction  to 

the  place  traditionally  known  as  St.  Paul’s  Bay 
would  come  to  that  spot  on  the  coast  without 
touching  any  other  part  of  the  island  previously. 
The  coast,  in  fact,  trend*  from  this  bay  to  the  S.E. 
This  may  be  seen  on  consulting  any  map  or  chart 
of  Malta.  (4.)  On  Koura  Point,  which  is  the 
south-easterly  extermity  of  the  bay,  them  must  in- 
fallibly have  been  breakers,  with  the  wind  blowing 
from  the  N.E.  Now  the  alarm  was  certainly 
caused  by  breakers,  for  it  took  place  in  the  night 
(ver.  27 ),  and  it  does  not  appear  that  the  passengers 
were  at  first  aware  of  the  danger  which  became 
sensible  to  the  quick  ear  of  the  **  sailors.”  (5.) 
Yet  the  vessel  did  not  strike;  and  this  corresponds 
with  the  position  of  the  point,  which  would  be 
some  little  distance  on  the  port  side,  or  to  the  left, 
of  the  vessel.  (6.)  Off  this  poiut  of  the  coast  the 
soundings  are  20  fathoms  (ver.  28),  and  a little 
further,  in  the  direction  of  the  supposed  drift,  they 
are  15  fathoms  (ib.).  (7.)  Though  the  danger  was 

imminent,  we  shall  find  from  examining  the  chart 
that  there  would  still  be  time  to  anchor  (ver.  29) 
before  striking  on  the  rocks  ahead.  (8.)  With  bad 
holding  ground  there  would  have  been  great  risk 
of  the  ship  dragging  her  anchors.  The  bottom  of 
St.  Paul’s  Bay  is  remarkably  tenacious.  (9.)  The 
other  geological  characteristics  of  the  place  are  in 
harmony  with  the  narrative,  which  describes  the 
creek  as  having  in  one  place  a sandy  or  muddy 
beach  (ver.  39),  and  which  states  that  the  bow  of 
the  ship  was  held  fast  in  the  shore,  while  the  stern 
was  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  (ver.  41). 
(10.)  Another  point  of  local  detail  is  of  considerable 
interest — viz.  that  as  the  ship  took  the  ground,  the 
place  was  observed  to  be  SiOahduroos,  i.  e.  a con- 
nexion was  noticed  between  two  apparently  separate 
pieces  of  water.  We  shall  see,  on  looking  at  the 
chart,  that  this  would  be  the  case.  (11.)  Malta  is 
in  the  track  of  ship*  between  Alexandria  and  Puteoii ; 
and  this  corresponds  with  the  fact  that  the  “ Castor 
and  Pollux,”  an  Alexandrian  vessel  which  ultimately 
conveyed  St.  Paul  to  Italy,  had  wintered  in  the  island 
(Acts  xxvjfi.  11).  (12.)  Finally,  the  course  pursued 
in  this  conclusion  of  the  voyage,  first  to  Syracuse, 
and  then  to  Rhegium,  contributes  a last  link  to  the 
rimin  of  arguments  by  which  we  prove  that  Melita 
is  Malta.  The  question  has  been  set  at  rest  for 
ever  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordan  Hiil,  in  his  Voyage 
and  Shipwreck  of  St.  Paul,  the  first  published  work 
in  which  it  was  thoroughly  investigated  from  a 
Dior's  point  of  view.  As  regards  the  condition  of 
the  island  of  Melita,  when  i>t.  Paul  was  there,  it 
was  a dependency  of  the  Roman  province  of  Sicily. 
Ita  chief  officer  ( under  the  governor  of  Sicily ) ap- 
pcar*  from  inscriptions  to  have  had  the  title  of 
vpwror  MtXiTaiuv,  or  Primus  Melitensium , and 
this  is  the  very  phrase  which  St.  Luke  uses  (xxviii. 
?)•  Melita,  from  its  position  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  excellence  of  its  harbours,  has  always  been 
important  both  in  commerce  and  war.  It  was  a 
settlement  of  the  Phoenicians  at  an  early  period, 
Wk*  their  language,  in  a corrupted  form,  continued 
t°  b*  spoken  there  in  St.  Paul’s  day. 

Melons  (Heb.  a^xittichtm)  are  mentioned  only  in 
ii.  5.  By  the  Hebrew  word  we  are  pro- 
kthly  to  understand  both  the  Melon  ( Cucumis  tnelo ) 
wid  the  water  Melon  { Cticurbita  citrullus ),  for  the 
Arabic  noun  singular,  batikh,  which  is  identcal  with 
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the  Hebrew  word,  is  used  generally.  The  water 
melon  is  by  some  considered  to  be  indigenous  to 
India,  from  which  country  it  may  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Egypt  in  very  early  times.  The  com- 
mon melon  {Cucumis  melo ) is  cultivated  in  the 
same  places  and  ripens  at  the  same  time  with  the 
water-melon ; but  the  fruit  in  Egypt  is  not  so  de- 
licious as  in  this  country.  The  water-melon,  which 
is  now  extensively  cultivated  all  over  India  and  the 
tropical  parts  of  Africa  and  America,  and  indeed  in 
hot  countries  generally,  is  a fruit  not  unlike  the 
common  melon,  but  the  leaves  arc  deeply  lobed  and 
gashed,  the  flesh  is  pink  or  white,  and  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  cold  watery  juice  without  much 
flavour ; the  seeds  are  black. 


Cwnvrinta  eitmlbu. 

Mel’sar.  The  A.  V.  is  wrong  in  regarding 
Meizar  as  a proper  name ; it  is  rather  an  official 
title,  as  is  implied  in  the  addition  of  the  article  in 
each  case  where  the  name  occurs  (Dan.i.  11,  16); 
the  marginal  read  bg,  “ the  steward”  is  therefore 
more  correct. 

Mem'mius,  Quintus  (2  Macc.  xd.  34).  [Maj*- 
Lttrs,  T.] 

Mem  phis,  a city  of  ancient  Egypt,  situnted  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  in  latitude  3o°  6’  N. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (xix.  13),  Jeremiah  (ii. 
16.  xlvi.  14,  19),  and  Ezekiel  (xxx.  13,  16),  undeT 
the  name  of  Noph  ; and  by  Hosea  (ix.  6)  under  the 
name  ofMoPH  in  Hebrew,  and  Mkmpuis  in  our 
English  version.  Though  some  regard  Thebes  as 
the  more  ancient  city,  the  monuments  of  Memphis 
are  of  higher  antiquity  than  those  of  Thebes.  He- 
rodotus dates  its  foundation  from  Menes,  the  first 
really  historical  king  of  Egypt.  The  era  of  Menes 
is  not  satisfactorily  determined.  But,  indeterminate 
and  conjectural  as  the  early  chronology  of  Egypt 
yet  is,  all  agree  that  the  known  history  of  the 
empire  begins  with  Menes,  who  founded  Memphis. 
The  city  belongs  to  the  earliest  periods  of  authentic 
history.  The  building  of  Memphis  is  associated  by 
tradition  with  a stupendous  work  of  art  which  has 
permanently  changed  the  course  of  the  Nile  and 
the  face  of  the  Delta.  Before  the  time  of  Menes  the 
river  emerging  from  the  upper  valley  into  the  Deck 
of  the  Delta,  bent  its  course  westward  toward  the 
hills  of  the  Libyan  desert,  or  at  least  discharged  a 
large  portion  of  its  waters  through  an  arm  in  that 
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direction.  Here  the  generous  flood  whose  yearly 
iuundation  gives  life  aud  fertility  to  Egypt,  was 
largely  absorbed  in  the  sands  of  the  desert,  or  wasted 
in  stagnant  morasses.  It  is  even  conjectured  that 
up  to  the  time  ofMencs  the  whole  Delta  was  an 
uninhabitable  marsh.  The  rivers  of  Damascus,  the 
Bar ada  and  ’ Auxtj , now  lose  themselves  in  the  same 
way  in  the  marshy  lakes  of  the  great  desert  plain 
south-east  of  the  city.  Herodotus  informs  us,  upon 
the  authority  of  the  Egyptian  priests  of  his  time, 
that  Menes  “ by  banking  up  the  river  at  the  bend 
which  it  forms  about  a hundred  furlongs  south  of 
Memphis,  laid  the  ancient  channel  dry,  while  he 
dug  a new  course  for  the  stream  halfway  between 
the  two  lines  of  hills.”  From  his  description  it 
appears  that  Memphis  was  created  upon  a marsh 
reclaimed  by  the  dyke  of  Menes  and  drained  by  his 
artificial  lake.  The  dyke  of  Menes  began  12  miles 
south  of  Memphis,  anil  deflected  the  main  channel 
of  the  river  about  two  miles  to  the  eastward.  Upon 
the  rise  of  the  Nile,  a canal  still  conducted  a portion 
of  its  waters  westward  through  the  old  channel, 
thus  irrigating  the  plain  beyond  the  city  in  that 
direction,  while  an  inundation  was  guarded  against 
on  that  side  by  a large  artificial  lake  or  reservoir 
at  Abousir.  The  skill  in  engineering  which  these 
works  required,  and  which  their  remains  still 
indicate,  argues  a high  degree  of  material  civil- 
isation, at  least  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  the 
earliest  known  period  of  Egyptian  history.  The 
city  is  said  to  have  had  a circumference  of  about  1 9 
miles.  Herodotus  states,  on  the  authority  of  the 
priests,  that  Menes  “ built  the  temple  of  Hephaestus, 
which  stands  w'ithin  the  city,  a vast  edifice,  well 
worthy  of  mention  ” (ii.  99).  The  divinity  whom 
Herodotus  identifies  with  Hephaestus  was  Pta A, 
“the  creative  power,  the  maker  of  all  material 
things.”  The  temple  of  Apis  was  one  of  the  most 
noted  structures  of  Memphis.  It  stood  opposite 
the  southern  portico  of  the  temple  of  Ptah;  and 
Psammetichus,  who  built  that  gateway,  also  erected 
in  front  of  the  sanctuary  of  Apis  a magnificent 
colonnade,  supported  by  colossal  statues  or  Osiride 
pillars,  such  as  may  still  be  seen  at  the  temple 
of  Medeenet  Hahou  at  Thebes  (Herod,  ii.  153). 
Through  this  colonnade  the  Apis  was  led  with 
great  pomp  upon  state  occasions.  At  Memphis  was 
the  reputed  burial  place  of  Isis;  it  had  also  a 
temple  to  that  “ myriad-named  ” divinity.  Mem- 
phis had  also  its  Serapeium,  which  probably  stood 
in  the  western  quarter  of  the  city.  The  sacred 
cubit  and  other  symbols  used  in  measuring  the  rise 
of  the  Nile,  were  deposited  in  the  temple  of  Serapis. 
The  Necropolis,  adjacent  to  Memphis,  was  on  a 
6cnle  of  grandeur  corresponding  with  the  city  itself. 
The  “ city  of  the  pyramids  ” is  a title  of  Memphis  iu 
the  hieroglyphics  upon  the  monuments.  The  great 
field  or  plain  of  the  Pyramids  lies  wholly  upon  the 
western  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  extends  from  Aboo~ 
Jioiish , a little  to  the  north-west  of  Cairo,  to 
Meydoom,  about  40  miles  to  the  south,  and  thence 
in  a south-westerly  direction  about  25  miles  farther, 
to  the  pyramids  of  Ifowara  and  of  Biahmu  in  the 
Fayoura.  But  the  principal  seat  of  the  pyramids, 
the  Memphite  Necropolis,  was  in  a range  of  about 
15  miles  from  Sakkara  to  Gizeh,  and  iu  the  groups 
here  remaining  nearly  thirty  are  probably  tombs  of 
the  imperial  sovereigns  of  Memphis.  Memphis  long 
held  its  place  os  a capital ; and  for  centuries  a 
Memphite  dynasty  ruled  over  all  Egypt.  Lepsius, 
Bunsen,  tind  Brugsch,  agree  in  regarding  the  3rd, 
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4th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  dynasties  of  the  Old  Empire 
as  Memphite,  reaching  through  a period  of  about  a 
thousand  years.  During  a portion  of  this  period, 
however,  the  chain  W’as  broken,  or  there  were  con- 
| temporaneous  dynasties  in  other  parts  of  Egypt. 

; The  overthrow  of  Memphis  was  distinctly  predicted 
by  the  Hebrew  prophets  (Is.  xix.  13;  Jer.  xlvi. 
19).  The  latest  of  these  predictions  was  uttered 
nearly  600  veil's  before  Christ,  and  half  a century 
before  the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  Cnmbyses  (cir.  Ii.C. 
525).  Herodotus  informs  us  that  Cambyses,  en- 
raged at  the  opposition  he  encountered  at  Memphis, 
committed  many  outrages  upon  the  city.  The  city 
never  recovered  from  the  blow  inflicted  by  Cam- 
byses. The  rise  of  Alexandria  hastened  its  decline. 
The  Caliph  conquerors  founded  Fostat  (Old  Cairo) 
upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  a few  miles 
north  of  Memphis,  and  brought  materials  from  the 
old  city  to  build  their  new  capital  (a.  i>.  638).  At 
length  so  complete  was  the  ruin  of  Memphis,  that 
for  a long  time  its  very  site  was  lost.  Pococke 
could  find  no  trace  of  it.  Recent  explorations,  espe- 
cially those  of  Messrs.  Mariette  and  Linant,  have 
brought  to  light  many  of  its  antiquities,  which  have 
been  dispersed  to  the  museums  of  Europe  and 
America. 

Mem'ucan.  One  of  the  seven  princes  of  Persia 
in  the  reign  of  Ahasuerus,  who  “ saw  the  king's 
face,”  and  sat  first  in  the  kingdom  (Estli.  i.  14, 
16,  21).  They  were  “wise  men  who  knew  the 
times  ” (skilled  in  the  planets,  according  to  Aben 
Ezra),  and  appear  to  have  formed  a council  of  state ; 
Josephus  says  that  one  of  their  offices  was  that  of 
interpreting  the  laws  (Anf.  xi.  6,  §1). 

Men'ahem,  son  of  Cadi,  who  slew  the  usurper 
Shall um  and  seized  the  vacant  throne  of  Israel, 
lt.C.  772.  His  reign,  which  lasted  ten  years,  is 
briefly  recorded  in  2 K.  xv.  14-22.  It  has  been 
inferred  from  tho  expression  in  verse  14,  “from 
Tirzah,”  that  Menahem  was  a general  under  Zecha- 
riah  stationed  at  Tirzah,  aud  that  lie  brought  up 
his- troops  to  Samaria  and  avenged  the  murder  of 
his  master  by  Shallum.  He  maintained  the  calf- 
worship  of  Jeroboam.  The  contemporary  prophets, 
Ilosea  and  Amos,  have  left  a melancholy  picture 
of  the  ungodliness,  demoralisation,  and  feebleness  of 
Israel.  In  the  brief  history  of  Menahem,  his  fero- 
cious treatment  of  Tiphsah  occupies  a conspicuous 
place.  The  time  of  the  occurrence,  and  the  site  of 
the  town  have  been  doubted.  The  act,  whether 
perpetrated  at  the  beginning  of  Menahem ’s  reign 
or  somewhat  later,  was  doubtless  intended  to  strike 
terror  into  the  hearts  of  reluctant  subjects.  But 
the  most  remarkable  event  in  Menahem’s  reign  is 
the  first  appearance  of  a hostile  force  of  Assyrians 
on  the  north-east  frontier  of  Israel.  King  Pul, 
however,  withdrew,  having  been  converted  from  an 
enemy  into  an  ally  by  a timely  gift  of  lOoO  talents 
of  silver.  Rawlinson  says  that  in  an  inscription 
the  name  of  Menahem  is  given,  probably  by  mistake 
of  the  stonecutter,  as  a tributary  of  Tiglath-pileser. 

Men  aiL  The  son  of  Mattatha,  one  of  the  an- 
cestors of  Joseph  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ 
(Luke  iii.  31). 

Mene'  (lit.  “ numbered”).  The  first  word  of 
the  mysterious  inscription  written  upon  the  wail 
of  Belshazzar’s  palace,  in  which  Daniel  read  the  doom 
of  the  king  and  his  dynasty  (Dau.  v.  25,  26). 

Menel&'us,  a usurping  high-priest  who  obtained 
the  oflice  from  Antioehus  Epiphanes  (c.  B.C.  1**) 
by  a large  bribe  (2  Macc.  iv.  23-25),  and  drove  out 
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Jason,  who  had  obtained  it  not  long  before  by 
similar  means.  He  met  with  a violent  death  at  the 
hands  of  Antioch  us  Eupator  (cir.  B.C.  163),  which 
seemed  in  a peculiar  manner  a providential  punish- 
ment of  his  sacrilege  (xiii.  3,  4).  According  to 
Josephus  he  was  a younger  brother  of  Jason  and 
Onias,  and,  like  Jason,  chnuged  his  proper  name 
Onias,  for  a Greek  name.  In  2 Maccabees,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  is  called  a brother  of  Simon  the  Ben- 
jam  ite  (2  Macc.  iv.  23). 

Meno3  theus.  The  father  of  Apollonius  3 

(2  Macc.  iv.  21). 

Meni'.  The  last  clause  of  Is.  lxv.  1 1 is  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  44  and  that  furnish  the  drink-offering 
unto  that  number,”  the  marginal  reading  for  the 
last  word  being  “ Meni.’’  That  the  word  so  ren- 
dered is  a proper  name,  and  also  the  proper  name 
of  an  object  of  idolatrous  worship  cultivated  by  the 
Jews  in  Babylon,  is  a supposition  which  there  seems 
no  reason  to  question,  as  it  is  in  accordance  with 
the  context,  and  has  every  probability  to  recommend 
it.  But  the  identification  of  Meni  with  any  known 
heathen  god  is  still  uncertain.  The  versions  nre 
at  variance.  In  the  LXX.  the  word  is  rendered 
“ fortune  ” or  “ I uck.”  The  judgments  of  the  com- 
mentators are  equally  conflicting.  The  majority 
conclude  that  Meni  is  the  Moon  god  or  goddess,  the 
Dens  Ltuius,  or  Dca  Luna  of  the  Romans ; mascu- 
line as  regards  the  earth  which  she  illumines  ( terrae 
maritus),  feminine  with  respect  to  the  sun  (Solis 
uxor),  from  whom  she  receives  her  light.  Among 
those  who  have  interpreted  the  word  literally 
“ number,”  may  be  reckoned  Rashi  and  Abrabanel, 
who  understand  by  it  the  “ number"  of  the  priests 
who  formed  the  company  of  revellers  at  the  feast. 
Kiinchi,  in  his  note  on  Is.  lxv.  11,  says  of  Meni, 
“ it  is  a star,  and  some  interpret  it  of  the  stars 
which  are  numbered,  and  they  are  the  seven  stirs 
of  motion,”  ».  e.  the  planets.  But  Gesenius,  with 
more  probability,  while  admitting  the  same  origin 
of  the  word,  gives  to  the  root  nuindh  the  sense  of 
assigning,  or  distributing,  and  connects  it  with 
manah,  one  of  the  three  idols  worshipped  by  the 
Arabs  before  the  time  of  Mohammad,  to  which  re- 
ference is  made  in  the  Koran  (Sura  53),  “ What 
think  ye  of  Allat,  and  Al  Uzzah,  and  Manah , that 
other  third  goddess  ? ” Manah  was  the  object  of 
worship  of  “ the  tribes  of  Iladhcyl  and  Khuzd'ah, 
who  dwelt  between  Mekkeh  and  El-Medeeneh,  and 
as  some  say,  of  the  tribes  of  Ows,  El-Khazraj,  and 
Thakeek  also.  This  idol  was  a large  stone,  demo- 
lished by  one  Soad,  in  the  8th  year  of  the  Flight,  a 
year  so  fatal  to  the  idols  of  Arabia.”  The  etymo- 
logy given  by  Gesenius  is  more  probable  ; and  Meni 
would  then  be  the  personification  of  fate  or  destiny, 
under  whatever  form  it  was  worshipped.  Whether 
this  form,  ns  Gesenius  maintains,  was  the  planet 
^ enus,  which  was  known  to  Arabic  astrologers  as 
“ the  lesser  good  fortune  " (the  planet  Jupiter  being 
the  “greater”),  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  cer- 
tainty ; nor  is  it  safe  to  reason  from  the  worship  of 
Manah  by  the  Arabs  in  the  times  before  Moham- 
mad to  that  of  Meni  by  the  Jews  more  than  a 
thousand  years  earlier. 

Meo'nenim,  the  Plain  of,  an  oak,  or  terebinth, 
or  other  great  tree — for  the  translation  of  the 
Hebrew  Klon  by  “ plain  ” is  most  probably  incor- 
tect,  as  will  be  shown  under  the  head  of  Plain* — 
which  formed  a well-known  object  in  central  Pales- 
tine in  the  days  of  the  Judges.  It  is  mentioned — 
at  least  under  tliis  name — only  in  Judg.  ix.  37.  In 
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what  direction  it  stood  with  regard  to  Shechem  we 
are  not  told.  The  meaning  of  Meonenim,  if  inter- 
preted as  a Hebrew  word,  is  enchanters  or  “ ob- 
servers of  times,”  as  it  is  elsewhere  rendered  (Dent, 
xviii.  10,  14;  in  Mic.  v.  12  it  is  “soothsayers”). 
This  connexion  of  the  name  with  magical  ails  lias 
| led  to  the  suggestion  that  the  tree  in  question  is 
identical  with  that  beneath  which  Jacob  hid  the 
foreign  idols  and  amulets  of  his  household,  lx* fore 
going  into  the  preseuce  of  God  at  the  consecrated 
ground  of  Bethel  (Gen.  xxxv.  4).  But  the  inference 
| seems  hardly  a sound  one,  for  meonenim  does  not 
! mean  “ enchantments  ” but  “ enchanters,”  nor  is 
there  any  ground  for  connecting  it  in  any  way  with 
amulets  or  images  ; and  there  is  the  positive  reason 
against  the  identification  that  while  this  tree  seems 
to  have  been  at  a distance  from  the  town  of  She- 
chem, that  of  Jacob  was  in  it,  or  in  very  close 
proximity  to  it.  Five  trees  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nexion with  Shechera: — 1.  The  oak  (not  “ plain” 
as  in  A.  V.)  of  Moreh,  where  Abram  made  his  first 
halt  and  built  his  first  altar  in  the  Promised  Land 
(Gen.  xii.  6).  2.  That  of  Jacob,  already  spoken 

of.  3.  “ The  oak  which  was  in  the  holy  place  of 
Jehovah  ” (Josh.  xxiv.  26).  4.  The  Klon-Muttsah, 

or  “ oak  (not  “ plain,”  ns  in  A.  V.)  of  the  pillar  in 
Shechem,”  beneath  which  Abimelech  was  made 
king  (Judg.  ix.  6).  5.  The  Elon-Meoneuim. 

While  four  of  these  were  probably  one  and  the  same 
tree,  the  oak  of  Meonenim  seems  to  have  been  a 
distinct  one.  It  is  perhaps  possible  that  Meonenim 
may  have  originally  been  Maonim,  that  is  Maonites 
or  Mohuuim ; a tribe  or  nation  of  non-Israelites 
elsewhere  mentioned. 

Meonotha'L  One  of  the  sons  of  Othniel,  the 
younger  brother  of  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  14). 

Mephaath,  a city  of  the  Reubenites,  one  of  the 
towns  dependent  ou  Heshbon  (Josh.  xiii.  18),  lying 
in  the  district  of  the  Mishor  (comp.  17,  and  Jer. 
xlviii.  21,  A.V.  “ plain  ”),  which  probably  answered 
to  the  modem  Belka.  It  was  one  of  the  cities 
allotted  with  their  suburbs  to  the  Mernrite  Levites 
(Josh.  xxi.  37  ; 1 Chr.  vi.  79).  Mephaath  is  named 
in  the  above  passages  with  Dibon,  Jnhazah,  Kir- 
jat hui m,  and  other  towns,  which  have  been  identified 
with  tolerable  certainty  on  the  north  of  the  Anion 
( Wady  Mojeb ) ; but  no  one  appears  yet  to  have 
discovered  .any  name  at  all  resembling  it.  In  the 
time  of  Eusebius  it  was  used  as  a military  post. 

Mephibosheth,  the  name  borne  by  two  members 
of  the  family  of  Saul — his  son  and  his  grandson.— 
1.  Saul’s  son  by  Riz;>ah  the  daughter  of  Aiah,  his 
concubine  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8).  He  and  his  brother 
Artuoui  were  among  the  seven  victims  w’ho  were 
surrendered  by  David  to  the  Gilieonites,  and  by  them 
crucified  in  sacrifice  to  Jehovah,  to  avert  a famine 
from  which  the  country  was  suffering.— 2.  The  son 
of  Jonathan,  grandson  of  Saul,  and  nephew'  of  the 
preceding.  J.  His  life  seems  to  have  been,  from 
beginning  to  end,  one  of  trial  and  discomfort.  The 
name  of  his  mother  is  unknown.  When  his  father 
and  grandfather  were  slain  on  Gilboa  he  was  an 
infant  but  five  years  old.  He  was  then  living  under 
the  charge  of  his  nurse,  probably  at  Gibeah,  the 
regular  residence  of  Saul.  The  tidings  that  the 
army  was  destroyed,  the  king  and  his  sons  slain, 
and  that  the  Philistines,  spreading  from  hill  to  hill 
of  the  country,  were  sweeping  all  before  them, 
leached  the  royal  household.  The  nurse  fled,  car- 
rying the  child  on  her  shoulder.  But  in  her  panic 
and  hurry  she  stumbled  and  Mephibosheth  was 
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precipitated  to  the  ground  with  such  force  as  to 
deprive  him  for  life  of  the  use  of  both  feet  (2  Sam. 
iv.  4).  2.  After  the  accident  which  thus  embit- 

tered his  whole  existence,  Mephibosheth  was  carried 
with  the  rest  of  his  family  beyond  the  Jordan  to 
the  mountains  of  Gilead,  where  he  found  a refuge 
in  the  house  of  Machir  ben-Ammiel,  a powerful 
Gadite  or  Manassite  sheykh  at  Lo-debar,  not  far 
from  Mahanaim,  which  during  the  reign  of  his 
uncle  Ishbosheth  was  the  head  -quarters  of  his 
family.  By  Machir  he  was  brought  up,  there  he 
married,  and  there  he  was  living  at  a Later  period, 
when  David  having  completed  the  subjugation  of 
the  adversaries  of  Israel  on  every  side,  had  leisure 
to  turn  his  attention  to  claims  of  other  and  hardly 
less  pressing  descriptions.  So  completely  had  the 
family  of  the  Late  king  vanished  from  the  western 
side  of  Jordan,  that  the  only  person  to  be  met  with 
in  any  way  related  to  them  was  one  Ziba.  From 
this  man  David  learnt  of  the^existence  of  Mephibo- 
sheth.  Royal  messengers  were  sent  to  the  house  of 
Machir  at  Lo-debar  in  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  and 
by  them  the  prince  and  his  infant  son  Mica  A were 
brought  to  Jerusalem.  The  interview  with  David 
was  marked  by  extreme  kindness  on  the  part  of  the 
king,  and  on  that  of  Mephibosheth  by  the  fear  and 
humility  which  have  been  pointed  out  as  character- 
istic of  him.  He  leaves  the  royal  presence  with  all 
the  property  of  his  grandfather  restored  to  him, 
and  with  the  whole  family  and  establishment  of 
Ziba  as  his  slaves,  to  cultivate  the  Land  and  harvest 
the  produce.  He  himself  is  to  be  a daily  guest  at 
David's  table.  From  this  time  forward  he  resided 
at  Jerusalem.  3.  An  interval  of  about  seventeen 
years  now  passes,  and  the  crisis  of  David’s  life  ar- 
rives. Of  Mephibosheth’s  behaviour  on  this  occasion 
we  possess  two  accounts — his  own  (2  Sam.  xix.  24- 
30),  and  that  of  Ziba  (xvi.  1-4).  They  are  natur- 
ally at  variance  with  each  other.  In  consequence 
of  the  story  of  Ziba,  his  loyalty  and  thoughtful 
courtesy  are  rewaitled  by  the  possessions  of  his  mas- 
ter, thus  once  more  reinstating  him  in  the  position 
from  which  he  had  been  so  rudely  thrust  on  Mephi- 
bosheth’s arrival  in  Judah.  Mephibosheth’s  story 
— which,  however,  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
telling  until  several  days  later,  when  he  met  David 
returning  to  his  kingdom  at  the  western  bank  of 
Jordan — was  very  different  to  Ziba’s.  That  David 
did  not  disbelieve  it  is  shown  by  his  revoking  the 
judgment  he  had  previously  given.  That  he  did 
not  entirely  reverse  his  decision,  but  allowed  Ziba 
to  retain  possession  of  half  the  lauds  of  Mephibosheth, 
is  probably  due  partly  to  weariness  at  the  whole 
transaction,  but  mainly  to  the  conciliatory  frame 
of  mind  in  which  he  was  at  that  moment.  “ Shall 
then  any  man  l>e  put  to  death  this  day  ? **  is  the 
key-note  of  the  whole  proceeding.  4.  The  writer 
is  aware  that  this  is  not  the  view  generally  taken 
of  Mephibosheth’s  conduct,  and  in  particular  the 
opposite  side  has  been  maintained  with  much  cogency 
and  ingenuity  by  the  late  Professor  Blunt  in  his 
Undeaigtud  Coincidences.  But  when  the  circum- 
stances  on  both  sides  are  weighed,  there  seems  to 
be  no  esc.  pe  from  the  conclusion  come  to  above. 
Mephibosheth  could  have  had  nothing  to  hope  for 
from  the  revolution.  Ziba,  on  the  other  hand,  had 
everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by  any  turn 
ntfairs  might  take.  With  regard  to  the  absence  of 
the  name  of  Mephibosheth  from  the  dying  words  ; 
of  David,  which  is  the  mnin  occasion  of  Mr.  Blunt’s 
stricture,  it  is  most  natural — at  any  rate  it  is 
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quite  allowable — to  suppose  that,  in  the  interval  of 
eight  years  which  elapsed  between  David's  return 
to  Jerusalem  and  his  death,  Mephibosheth’s  painful 
life  had  come  to  an  end.  We  may  without  ditii- 
culty  believe  that  he  did  not  long  survive  the 
anxieties  and  annoyances  which  Ziba’s  treachery 
had  brought  upon  him. 

Me'rab,  the  eldest  daughter,  possibly  the  eldest 
child,  of  king  Saul  (1  Sam.  xiv.  49).  She  first 
appears  after  the  victory  over  Goliath  and  the  Phi- 
listines, when  David  had  become  an  inmate  in  Saul’s 
house  (1  Sam.  xviii.  2),  and  immediately  after  the 
commencement  of  his  friendship  with  Jonathan.  In 
accordance  with  the  promise  which  he  made  before 
the  engagement  with  Goliath  (xvii.  25),  Saul  be- 
trothed Merab  to  David  (xviii.  1 7).  David's  hesit- 
ation looks  as  if  he  did  not  much  value  the  honour 
— nt  any  rate  before  the  marriage  Merab’s  younger 
sister  Michal  had  displayed  her  attachment  for 
David,  and  Merab  was  then  married  to  Adriel  the 
Meholathite,  to  whom  she  bore  five  sons  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  8).  The  Authorized  Version  of  this  last  passage 
is  an  accommodation.  The  Hebrew  text  has  M the 
five  sons  of  Michal,  daughter  of  Saul,  which  she 
bare  to  Adriel.”  The  most  probable  solution  of 
the  difficulty  is  that  “ Michal  ” is  the  mistake  of  a 
transcriber  for  “ Merab.”  But  the  error  is  one  of 
very  ancient  date. 

Merai'ah.  A priest  in  the  days  of  Joiakim,  the 
son  of  Joshua,  and  representative  of  the  priestly 
family  of  Seraiah  (Neh.  xii.  12). 

Mer&i'oth.  L A descendant  of  Eleazar  the  son 
of  Aaron,  and  head  of  a priestly  house.  It  was 
thought  by  Lightfoot  that  he  was  the  immediate 
predecessor  of  Eli  in  the  office  of  high-priest.  It 
is  apparently  another  Meraioth  who  comes  in  be- 
tween Zadok  and  Aliitub  in  the  genealogy  of  Azariah 
(1  Chr.  ix.  11,  Neh.  xi.  11),  unless  the  names 
Ahitub  and  Meraioth  are  transposed,  which  is  not 
improbable.— 2.  The  head  of  one  of  the  houses  of 
priests,  which  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  son  of 
Joshua  was  represented  by  Helkai  (Neh.  xii.  15). 

Mer'an.  The  merchants  of  Meran  and  Theroan 
are  mentioned  with  the  Hagarenes  (Bar.  iii.  23)  as 
“ searchers  out  of  understanding.”  The  name  dot* 
not  occur  elsewhere,  and  is  probably  a corruption 
of  “ Medan  ’’  or  “ Midian.” 

Mer’ari,  third  son  of  Levi,  and  head  of  the  third 
great  division  of  the  Levites,  the  M ERA  RITES, 
whose  designation  in  Hebrew  is  the  same  as  that  of 
their  progenitor,  only  with  the  article  prefixed. 
Of  Merari’s  personal  history,  beyond  the  fact  ot  his 
birth  before  the  descent  of  Jacob  into  Egypt,  arsd 
of  his  being  one  of  the  seventy  who  accompanied 
Jacob  thither,  we  know  nothing  whatever  (Gen. 
xlvi.  8,  11).  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  ami  the 
numbering  in  the  wilderness,  the  Menuites  con- 
sisted of  two  families,  the  Mahlites  and  the  Mush- 
ites,  Mahli  and  Mushi  being  cither  the  two  son*, 
or  the  son  and  grandson,  of  Merari  ( 1 Chr.  vi.  1 9, 
47).  Their  chief  at  that  time  was  Zuriel,  and  the 
whole  number  of  the  family,  from  a month  old  ami 
upwards,  was  6200;  those  from  30  years  old  to  50 
were  3200.  Their  charge  was  the  boards,  bars, 
pillars,  sockets,  pins,  and  cords  of  the  tabernacle 
and  the  court,  and  all  the  tools  connected  with  set- 
ting them  up.  In  the  encampment  their  place  was 
to  the  north  of  the  tabernacle ; and  both  they  and 
the  Gorshonitcs  were  “ under  the  hand  ” of  Ithamar 
the  son  of  Aaron.  Owing  to  the  heavy  nature  o 
the  materials  which  they  had  to  carry,  four  waggle* 
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nnd  eight  oxen  were  assigned  to  them ; and  in  the 
march  both  they  and  the  Gershonites  followed  im- 
mediately after  the  standard  of  Judah,  and  before 
that  of  Reuben,  that  they  might  set  up  the  taber- 
nacle against  the  arrival  of  the  Koliathites  (N’um.  iii. 
20,  33-37,  ir.  29-33,  42-45,  vii.  8,  x.  17,  21). 
In  the  division  of  the  land  by  Joshua,  the  Merarites 
had  twelve  cities  assigned  to  them,  out  of  Reuben, 
Gad,  and  Zebulun,  of  which  one  was  Ramoth-Gilead, 
a city  of  refuge,  and  in  later  times  a frequent  sub- 
ject of  war  between  Israel  and  Syria  (Josh.  xxi.  7, 
34-40;  1 Chr.  vi.  63,  77-81).  In  the  time  of 
David,  Asaiah  was  their  chief,  and  assisted  with  220 
of  his  family  in  bringing  up  the  ark  (1  Chr.  xv.  6). 
Afterwards  we  find  the  Merarites  still  sharing  with 
the  two  other  Levitical  families  the  various  func- 
tions of  their  caste  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  6,  21-23).  Jn 
the  days  of  Hezekiah  the  Merarites  were  still  flou- 
rishing, nnd  Kish  the  son  of  Abdi,  and  Azariah  the 
son  of  Jehalelel,  took  their  part  with  their  brethren 
of  the  two  other  Levitical  families  in  promoting  the 
reformation,  and  purifying  the  house  of  the  Lord 
(2  Chr.  xxii.  12,  15).  After  the  return  from  cap- 
tivity Shemaiah  represent?  the  sons  of  Merari,  in 
1 Chr.  ix.  14,  Neh.  xi.  15.  There  were  also  at 
that  time  sons  of  Jeduthun  under  Obadiah  or  Abda, 
the  son  of  Shemaiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  16;  Neh.  xi.  17). 
A little  later  again,  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  when  he 
was  in  great  want  of  Levites  to  accompany  him  on 
his  journey  from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem,  “ a man 
of  good  understanding  of  the  sons  of  Mahli  *’  was 
found,  whose  name,  if  the  text  here  and  at  ver.  24 
is  correct,  is  not  given.  “ Jeshaiah  also  of  the  sons 
of  Meiari,”  with  twenty  of  his  sons  and  brethren, 
came  with  him  at  the  same  time  (Ezr.  viii.  18,  19). 
But  it  seems  pretty  certain  that  Sherebiah,  in  ver. 
18,  is  the  name  of  the  Mahlite,  and  that  both  he 
and  Hashabiah,  as  well  as  Jeshaiah,  in  ver.  19,  were 
Levites  of  the  family  of  Merari,  and  uot,  as  the 
actual  text  of  ver.  24  indicates,  priests.— 2.  The 
father  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1,  xvi.  7). 

Meratha'im,  the  Land  of,  that  is  “ of  double 
rebellion,”  alluding  to  the  country  of  the  Chaldeans, 
and  to  the  double  captivity  which  it  had  inflicted 
on  the  nation  of  Israel  (Jer.  1.  21). 

Kercu'rios,  properly  Hermes,  the  Greek  deity, 
whom  the  Romans  identified  with  their  Mercury 
the  god  of  commerce  and  bargains.  Hermes  was 
the  sou  of  Zeus  and  Maia  the  daughter  of  Atlas, 
and  is  constantly  represented  as  the  companion  of 
his  father  in  his  wanderings  upon  earth.  The  episode  ] 
of  Baucis  and  Philemon  (Ovid,  Metam.  viii.  620- 
724)  appears  to  have  formed  part  of  the  folk-lore 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  strikingly  illustrates  the  readi- 
ness with  which  the  simple  people  of  I.ystra  recog- 
nized in  Barnabas  and  Paul  the  gods  who,  according 
to  their  wont,  had  come  down  in  the  likeness  of 
men  (Acts  xiv.  11).  They  called  Paul  “ Hermes, 
because  he  was  the  chief  speaker identifying  in 
him  as  they  supposed  by  this  characteristic,  the 
herald  of  the  gods  and  of  Zeus,  the  eloquent  orator, 
inventor  of  letters,  music,  and  the  arts. 

Mercy-Mat  This  appears  to  have  been  merely 
the  lid  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  not  another 
surface  affixed  thereto.  It  was  that  whereon  the 
blood  of  the  yearly  atonement  was  sprinkled  by 
the  high-priest ; awl  in  this  relation  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  sense  of  the  word  in  the  Heb.  is  based 
on  the  material  fact  of  its  “covering”  the  Ark, 
or  derived  from  this  notion  of  its  reference  to  the 
“ covering  ” (i.  e.  atonement)  of  sin. 

Cox.  L>.  B. 
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Mer'ed.  This  name  occurs  in  a fragmentaij 
genealogy  hi  1 Chr.  iv.  17,  18,  as  that  of  one  of 
the  sons  of  Ezra.  Tradition  identifies  him  with 
Caleb  and  Moses. 

Meremoth.  1.  Son  of  Uriah,  or  Urijah,  the 
priest,  of  the  family  of  Koz  or  Hakkoz,  the  head 
of  the  seventh  course  of  priests  as  established  by 
Ikivid.  In  Ezr.  viii.  33,  Meremoth  is  appointed  to 
weigh  and  register  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  be- 
longing to  tlve  Temple.  In  the  rebuilding  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  under  Kehemiah  we  find  Mer- 
emoth taking  an  active  part,  working  between 
Meshullam  and  the  sons  of  llassennah  who  restored 
the  fish-gate  (Neh.  iii.  4),  aud  himself  restoring  the 
portion  of  the  Temple  wall  on  which  abutted  the 
house  of  the  high-priest  Eliashib  (Neh.  iii.  21).— 
2.  A layman  of  the  sons  of  Bani,  who  had  married 
a foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  36).— 3.  A priest,  or  more 
probably  a family  of  priests,  who  sea  lev!  the  covenant 
with  Neheminh  (Neh.  x.  5).  The  latter  supposi- 
tion is  more  probable,  because  in  Neh.  xii.  3 the 
name  occurs,  with  many  ©there  of  the  same  list, 
among  those  who  went  up  with  Zerubbabel  a cen- 
tury before. 

Mer'es.  One  of  the  seven  counsellors  of  Aha- 
suerus  king  of  Persia,  “ wise  men  which  knew  the 
times”  (Esth.  i.  14). 

Mer'ibafc.  In  Ex.  xvii.  7 we  read,  “ he  called 
the  name  of  the  place  Massah  and  Meribah,”  where 
the  people  murmured,  and  the  rock  was  smitten. 

| For  the  situation  see  Rephidim.]  The  name  is  also 
given  to  Kadesh  (Nuro.  xx.  13,  24,  xxvii.  14; 
Deut.  xxii.  51  “ Meribah-kadesh  ”),  because  there 
also  the  people,  when  in  want  of  water,  strove  with 
God. 

Xerib-ba'al,  son  of  Jonathan  the  son  of  Saul 
(1  Chr.  viii.  34,  ix.  40),  doubtless  the  same  person 
who  in  the  narrative  of  2 Samuel  is  called  Mephi- 
B08HETH. 

Mer'odach  is  mentioned  once  only  in  Scripture, 
namely  in  Jer.  1.  2.  It  has  been  commonly  con- 
cluded from  tins  passage  that  Bel  and  Merodach 
were  separate  gods;  but  from  the  Assyrian  and 
Babylonian  inscriptions  it  appears  that  this  was  not 
exactly  the  case.  Merodach  was  really  identical 
with  the  famous  Babylonian  Bel  or  Bel  us,  the  word 
being  probably  at  first  a mere  epithet  of  the  god, 
which  by  degrees  superseded  his  proper  appellation. 
Still  a certain  distinction  appears  to  have  been 
maintained  between  the  names.  The  golden  image 
in  the  great  temple  at  Babylon  seems  to  have  been 
worshipped  distinctly  as  Bel  rather  than  Merodach, 
while  otlrer  idols  of  the  god  may  have  represented 
him  as  Merodach  rather  than  Bel. 

Mer’odach-B&ladan  is  mentioned  as  king  of 
Babylon  in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  both  in  the 
second  book  of  Kings  (xx.  12)  and  in  Isaiah  (xxxix. 
I).  In  the  former  place  he  is  called  Berodach-Ba- 
ladan.  The  orthography  “ Merodach  ” is,  however, 
to  be  preferred.  The  name  of  Merodach-Baladan 
has  been  clearly  recognised  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions. The  Canon  gives  Merodach-Baladan  ( Mar- 
docempaP)  a reign  of  12  years — from  B.c.  721  to 
B.C.  709 — and  makes  him  then  succe<*ded  by  a 
certain  Arceanus.  Polyhistor  assigns  him  a six 
months’  reign,  immediately  before  Elibus,  or  Be- 
libus,  who  (according  to  the  Canon)  ascended  the 
throne  B.c.  702.  it  has  commonly  been  seen  that 
these  must  be  two  different  reigns,  and  that  Mor- 
odach-Bnladan  must  therefore  have  been  deposed  in 
I B.c.  709,  and  have  recovered  his  tliroue  in  I'.C. 
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702,  when  he  had  a second  period  of  dominion 
Luting  half  a year.  The  inscriptions  contain  express 
mention  of  both  reigns.  Saigon  states  that  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  own  reign  he  drove  Merodaeh- 
Baladan  out  of  Babylon,  after  he  had  ruled  over  it 
for  twelve  years ; and  Sennacherib  tells  us  that  in 
his  first  year  he  defeated  and  expelled  the  same 
monarch,  setting  up  in  his  place  “ a man  named 
Belib.”  Putting  all  our  notices  together,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  Merodach-Balndan  was  the 
head  of  the  popular  party,  which  resisted  the  Assyr- 
ian monarch*,  and  strove  to  maintain  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  country.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
he  was  self-raised  or  was  the  son  of  a former  king. 
In  the  second  Book  of  Kings  he  is  styled  “the  son 
of  Baladan but  the  inscriptions  call  him  “ the 
son  of  Yagin  whence  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
Baladan  was  a more  remote  ancestor.  There  is 
some  doubt  as  to  the  time  at  which  Merodach- 
Balndan  sent  his  ambassadors  to  Hezekiah,  for  the 
purpose  of  enquiring  as  to  the  astronomical  marvel 
of  which  Judaea  had  been  the  scene  (2  Chr.  xxxii. 
31).  We  prefer  to  assign  the  embassy  to  Merodach- 
Baladan's  earlier  reign,  and  bring  it  within  the 

Eeriod,  B.c.  721-709,  which  the  Canon  assigns  to 
im.  Now  the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah,  in  which 
the  embassy  should  fall  (2  K.  xx.  6 ; Is.  xxxviii.  5), 
appears  to  have  been  B.C.  713.  This  was  the  year 
of  Merodach-Baladan's  first  reign.  The  real  object 
of  the  mission  was  most  likely  to  effect  a league 
between  Babylon,  Judaea,  and  Egypt  (Is.  xx.  5,  6), 
in  order  to  check  the  growing  power  of  the  Assyr- 
ians. The  league,  however,  though  designed,  does 
not  seem  to  have  taken  effect.  JSargon  sent,  expedi- 
tions both  into  Syria  and  Babylonia — seized  the 
stronghold  of  Ashdod  in  the  one,  and  completely 
defeated  Merodach-Baladan  in  the  other.  That 
monarch  sought  safety  in  flight,  and  lived  for  eight 
years  in  exile.  At  last  he  found  an  opportunity  to 
return.  In  B.C.  703  or  702,  Babylonia  was  plunged 
in  auarchy — the  Assyrian  yoke  was  thrown  otf,  and 
various  native  leaders  struggled  for  the  mastery. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  exiled  monarch  seems 
to  have  returned,  and  recovered  his  throne.  Mer- 
odach-Baladan had  obtained  a body  of  troops  from 
his  ally,  the  king  of  Susiana ; but  Sennacherib  de- 
feated the  combined  army  in  a pitched  battle. 
Merodach- Baladan  fled  to  “ the  islands  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Euphrates.”  He  lost  his  recovered  crown 
after  wearing  it  for  about  six  months,  and  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  exile  and  obscurity. 

MeTom,  the  Waters  of,  a place  memorable  in 
the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Palestine.  Here, 
after  Joshua  had  gained  possession  of  the  southern 
portions  of  the  country,  a confederacy  of  the  north- 
ern chiefs  assembled  under  the  leadership  of  Jabin, 
king  of  Hazor  (Josh.  xi.  5),  and  here  they  were 
encountered  by  Joshua,  and  completely  routed 
(ver.  7).  The  name  of  Merom  occurs  nowhere  in 
the  Bible  but  in  this  passage,  nor  is  it  found  in 
Josephus.  In  the  Onomasticon  of  Eusebius  the 
name  is  given  as  “ Merran,”  and  it  is  stated  to  be 
“ a village  twelve  miles  distant  from  Sebaste  (Sa- 
maria), and  near  Dothaim.”  It  is  a remarkable 
fact  ihat  though  by  common  consent  the  “ waters 
of  Merom  " are  identified  with  the  lake  through 
which  the  Jordan  runs  between  Banlas  and  the  Sea 
of  Galilee — the  Semechonitis  of  Josephus,  and  Bohr 
cl-HUleh  of  the  modern  Arabs — yet  that  identity 
cannot  be  proved  by  any  ancient  record.  The  region 
to  which  the  name  of  HCleh  is  attached — the  Ard 
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el- 17 tilth — is  a depressed  plain  or  basin,  commenc- 
ing on  the  north  of  the  foot  of*the  slopes  which  leal 
up  to  the  Mcrj  Ayun  and  Tell  el-Kady,  and  ex- 
tending southwards  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake  which 
bears  the  same  name — Bahr  el-Hhleh.  On  the  east 
and  west  it  is  enclosed  between  two  parallel  ranges 
of  hills;  on  the  west  the  highlands  of  Upper  Galilee 
— the  Jebcl  Safat ; and  on  the  east  a broad  ridge  or 
table-land  of  basalt,  thrown  off  by  the  southern 
base  of  Hermon,  and  extending  downwards  beyond 
the  Huleh  till  lost  in  the  high  ground  east  of  the 
lake  of  Tiberias.  The  latter  rises  abruptly  from 
the  low  ground,  but  the  hills  on  the  western  side 
break  down  more  gradually,  and  leave  a tract  of 
undulating  table-land  of  varying  breadth  between 
them  and  the  plain.  This  basin  is  in  all  about  15 
miles  long  and  4 to  5 wide,  and  thus  occupies  an 
area  about  equal  to  that  of  the  lake  of  Tiberias.  It 
is  the  receptacle  for  the  drainage  of  the  highlands 
on  each  side,  but  more  especially  for  the  waters  of 
the  Merj  Ayikn,  an  elevated  plateau  which  lies 
above  it  amongst  the  roots  of  the  great  northern 
mountains  of  Palestine.  In  form  the  lake  is  not 
fur  from  a triangle,  the  base  being  at  the  north  »nd 
the  apex  at  the  south.  It  measures  about  3 miles 
in  each  direction.  Its  level  is  placed  by  Van  de 
Velde  at  120  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  The 
water  of  the  lake  is  clear  and  sweet ; it  is  covered 
in  parts  by  a broad-leaved  plant,  and  abounds  in 
water-fowl.  Owing  to  its  triangular  form  a consi- 
derable space  is  left  between  the  lake  and  the  moun- 
tains at  its  lower  end.  This  appears  to  be  more 
the  case  on  the  west  than  on  the  east,  and  the  roll- 
ing plain  thus  formed  is  very  fertile,  and  cultivated 
to  the  water’s  edge.  Supposing  the  lake  to  be 
identical  with  the  “ waters  of  Merom,”  the  plain 
just  spoken  of  on  its  south-western  margin  is  the 
only  spot  which  could  have  been  the  site  of  Joshua's 
victory,  though,  as  the  Canaanites  chose  their  own 
ground,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  they  would 
have  encamped  in  a position  from  which  there  was 
literally  no  escape.  But  this  only  strengthens  the 
difficulty  already  expressed  as  to  the  identification. 
Still  the  district  of  the  Huleh  will  always  possess 
an  interest  for  the  Biblical  student,  from  its  con- 
nexion with  the  Jordan,  and  from  the  cities  of 
ancient  fame  which  stand  on  its  border — Kedesh, 
Hazor,  Dan,  Uaish,  Caesarea,  Philippi,  &c. 

Mero'nothite,  the,  that  is,  the  native  of  a place 
called  probably  Meronoth,  of  which,  however  no 
further  traces  have  yet  been  discovered.  Two 
Meronothites  are  named  in  the  Bible: — 1.  Jeh- 
DEIAH,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  royal  asses  of 
King  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  30) ; and  2.  JADON,  one 
of  those  who  assisted  in  the  repair  of  the  wall  ot 
Jerusalem  after  the  return  from  the  captivity  (h’eh. 
iii.  7). 

Me'ro*,  a place  mentioned  only  in  the  Song  of 
Debomh  and  Barak  in  Judg.  v.  23,  and  there  de- 
nounced because  its  inhabitants  had  refused  to  take 
any  part  in  the  struggle  with  Sisera.  Meroz  must 
have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Kishou,  but 
its  real  position  is  not  known : possibly  it  was  de- 
stroyed in  obedience  to  the  curse.  A place  nam'd 
Merrus  (but  Eusebius  Mt/ifidv),  is  named  by  Jeiome 
( Onom . “ Merrom”)  as  12  miles  north  of  Sebaste, 
near  Dothain,  but  this  is  too  far  south  to  nave  b*vn 
near  the  scene  of-the  conflict.  Far  more  feasible  •* 
the  conjecture  of  Schwurz  that  Meioz  is  to  b* 
found  at  iferasas — more  correctly  W-J/unL'ecu 
a ruined  site  about  4 miles  N.W.  of  Beisan,  on  th* 
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southern  slopes  of  the  bills,  which  are  the  conti- 
nuation of  the  so-called  “ Little  Hermon,”  and  form 
the  northern  side  of  the  valley  ( Wady  Jal&d ) 
which  leads  directly  from  the  plain  of  Jezreel  to 
the  Jordan. 

Ke'ruth.  A corruption  of  Ihmer  1,  in  Ezr. 

ii.  37  (1  Esd.  v.  24). 

Xe'sech,  Me'ahech,  a son  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x. 
2 ; 1 Chr.  L 5),  and  the  progenitor  of  a race  fre- 
quently noticed  in  Scripture  in  connexion  with 
Tubal,  Magog,  and  other  northern  nations.  They 
appear  as  allies  of  Gog  (Ez.  xxxviii.  2,  3,  xxxix.  1), 
and  as  supplying  the  Tyrians  with  copper  and 
slaves  (Ez.  xxvii.  13) ; in  Ps.  cxx.  5,  they  are  no- 
ticed as  one  of  the  remotest,  and  at  the  same  time 
rudest  nations  of  the  world.  Both  the  name  and 
the  associations  are  in  favour  of  the  identification 
of  Meshech  with  the  Moschi : the  form  of  the  name 
adopted  by  the  LXX.  and  the  Vulg.  approaches 
most  nearly  to  the  classical  designation.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Moschi  in  the  age  of  Ezekiel  was  pro- 
bably  the  same  as  is  described  by  Herodotus  (iii. 
94),  viz.  on  the  borders  of  Colchis  and  Armenia, 
where  a mountain  chain  connecting  Anti-Taurus 
with  Caucasus,  was  named  after  them  the  Moschici 
Montes,  and  where  was  also  a district  named  by 
Strabo  (xi.  497-499)  Moschice.  In  the  Assyrian 
inscriptions  the  name  appears  under  the  form  of 
Muskai. 

Me'sha,  the  name  of  one  of  the  geographical 
limits  of  the  Joktanites  when  they  first  settled  in 
Arabia  (Gen.  x.  30).  Without  putting  too  precise 
a limitation  on  the  possible  situation  of  Mesha  and 
Sephar,  we  may  suppose  that  these  places  must 
have  fallen  within  the  south-western  quarter  of  the 
peninsula ; including  the  modern  Yemen  on  the  west, 
and  the  districts  of  ’Omdn,  Mahreh,  Shihr,  &c.,  as 
far  as  Hadramawt,  on  the  east.  In  Sephar  we 
believe  we  have  seen  the  eastern  limit  of  the  early 
settlers,  whether  its  site  be  the  seaport  or  the  in- 
jmd  dty.  If  Mesha  was  the  western  limit  of  the 
Joktanites,  it  must  be  sought  for  in  north-western 
Yemen.  But  the  identifications  that  have  been 
proposed  are  not  satisfactory.  The  seaport  called 
Movea  or  M ov(a,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  Pliny, 
Arrian,  and  others  (see  the  Dictionary  of  Geo- 
graphy, s.  v.  Muza)  presents  the  most  probable  site. 
It  was  a town  of  note  in  classical  times,  but  has 
since  fallen  into  decay,  if  the  modem  Moosh  be  the 
same  place.  Mesha  may  possibly  have  lain  inland, 
and  more  to  the  north-west  of  Sephar  than  the 
position  of  Moosfc  would  indicate ; but  this  is  scarcely 
to  be  assumed. 

Me’sha.  L The  king  of  Moab  in  the  reigns  of 
Ahab  and  his  sons  Ahaziah  and  Jehoram,  kings 
of  Israel  (2  K.  iii.  4),  and  tributary  to  the  first. 
When  Ahab  had  fitllen  in  battle  at  Ramoth  Gilead, 
Mesha  seized  the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  con- 
fusion consequent  upon  this  disaster,  and  the  feeble 
reign  of  Ahaziah,  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Israel 
and  free  himself  from  the  burdensome  tribute  of 
“a  hundred  thousand  wether6  and  a hundred  thou- 
sand rams  with  their  wool.”  The  country  east  of 
the  Jordan  was  rich  in  pasture  for  cattle  (Num. 
xxxii.  1),  the  chief  wealth  of  the  Moabites  con- 
sisted in  their  large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  the  king  of 
this  pastoral  people  is  described  as  nohed,  “ a sheep- 
master,"  or  owner  of  herds.  When  Jehoram  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Israel,  one  of  h»  first  acts 
was  to  secure  the  assistance  of  Jehoshaphat,  his 
father’s  ally,  in  reducing  the  Moabites  to  their 
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former  condition  of  tributaries.  The  united  armies 
of  the  two  kings  marched  by  a circuitous  route 
round  the  Dead  Sea,  and  were  joined  by  the  forces 
of  the  king  of  Edom.  The  Moabites  were  defeated, 
and  the  king  took  refuge  in  his  last  stronghold  and 
defended  himself  with  the  energy  of  despair.  With 
700  fighting  men  he  made  a vigorous  attempt  to 
cut  his  way  through  the  beleaguering  army,  and 
when  beaten  back  he  withdrew  to  the  wall  of  his 
city,  and  there,  in  sight  of  the  allied  host,  offered 
his  first-born  son,  his  successor  in  the  kingdom,  as 
a burnt-offering  to  Chemosh,  the  ruthless  fire-god 
of  Moab.  His  bloody  sacrifice  had  60  far  the  de- 
sired effect  that  the  besiegers  retired  from  him  to 
their  own  land.  There  appears  to  be  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  son  of  the  king  of  Edom  was  the 
victim  on  this  occasion.  It  is  more  natural,  and 
renders  the  narrative  more  vivid  and  consistent,  to 
suppose  that  the  king  of  Moab,  finding  his  last  re- 
source fail  him,  endeavoured  to  avert  the  wrath 
and  obtain  the  aid  of  hi*  god  by  the  most  costly 
sacrifice  in  his  power.— 2.  The  eldest  son  of  Caleb 
the  son  of  Hezron  by  his  wife  Azubah,  as  Kimchi 
conjectures  (1  Chr.  ii.  42).— 8.  A Benjamite,  6on 
of  Shaharnim,  by  his  wife  Hodesh,  who  bare  him  in 
the  land  of  Moab  (1  Chr.  viii.  9). 

Me’ahach.  The  name  given  to  Mishael,  one  of 
the  companions  of  Daniel,  and  like  him  of  the 
blood-royal  of  Judah,  who  with  three  others  was 
chosen  from  among  the  captives  to  be  taught  “ the 
learning  and  the  tongue  of  the  Chaldaeans”  (Dan. 
i.  4),  so  that  they  might  be  qualified  to  “stand 
before”  king  Nebuchadnezzar  (Dan.  i.  5)  as  his 
personal  attendants  and  advisers  (i.  20).  But,  not- 
withstanding their  Chaidaean  education,  these  three 
young  Hebrews  were  strongly  attached  to  the  reli- 
gion of  their  fathers ; and  their  refusal  to  join  in 
the  worship  of  the  image  on  the  plain  of  Dura  gave 
a handle  of  accusation  to  the  Chaldaeans.  The  rage 
of  the  king,  the  swift  sentence  of  condemnation 
passed  upon  the  three  offenders,  their  miraculous 
preservation  from  the  fiery  furnace  heated  seven 
times  hotter  than  usual,  the  king’s  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  God  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
nego,  with  their  restoration  to  office,  are  written  in 
the  3rd  chapter  of  Daniel,  and  there  the  history 
leaves  them. 

Xeshelemi'ah.  A Korhite,  son  of  Kore,  of  the 
sons  of  Asaph,  who  with  his  seven  sons  and  his 
brethren,  “sons  of  might,”  were  porters  or  gate- 
keepers of  the  house  of  Jehovah  in  the  reign  of 
David  (1  Chr.  ix.  21,  xxvi.  1,  2,  9). 

Meshezabe'el.  1.  Ancestor  of  Meshullam,  who 
a&si&ted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding  the  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem (Neh.  iii.  4).— 2.  One  of  the  “howls  of  the 
people,”  probably  a family,  who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  21).— 3.  The  father 
of  Pethnhiah,  and  descendant  of  Zerah  the  son  of 
Judah  (Neh.  xi.  24). 

Meshillemith.  The  son  of  Immer,  a priest,  and 
ancestor  of  Amashai  or  Maasiai,  according  to  Neh. 
xi.  13,  and  of  Pashur  and  Adoiah,  according  to 
1 Chr.  ix.  12. 

Meehil'lemoth.  An  Ephraimite,  ancestor  of  Be- 
rcchiah,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  in  the  reign 
of  Pekah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12).— 2.  Neh.  xi.  13.  The 
same  as  Meshiixemith. 

Meshul  lam.  1.  Ancestor  of  Shaphan  the  scribe 
(2  K.  xxii.  3).— 2.  The  son  of  Zerubbal>el  (1  Chr. 
iii.  1 9 8.  A Gadite,  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the 
tribe,  who  dwelt  in  Bashan  at  the  time  the  genaa- 
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logics  were  recorded  in  the  reign  of  Jotham  king  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  v.  13).— 4.  A Benjamite,  of  the  sons 
of  Elpnal  (1  Chr.  riii.  17).— 5.  A Benjamite,  the 
son  of  Hodaviah  or  Joed,  and  father  of  Sallu  (1 
Chr.  ix.  7 ; Neh.  xi.  7).— 6.  A Benjamite,  son  of 
Shephathiah,  who  lived  at  Jerusalem  after  the  cap- 
tivity (1  Chr.  ix.  8).— 7.  The  same  as  SHALLUM, 
who  was  high-priest  probably  in  the  reign  of  Amon, 
and  hither  of  Ililkiah  (1  Chr.  ix.  11;  Neh.  xi.  11). 
—8.  A priest,  son  of  Meshillemith,  or  Meshil- 
lemoth,  the  son  of  limner,  and  ancestor  of  Maasiai 
or  Amashai  (1  Chr.  ix.  12;  comp.  Neh.  xi.  13).— 
9.  A Kohathite,  or  family  of  Kohathite  Levites,  in 
the  reign  of  Josinh  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  121.— 10.  One 
of  the  “ heads'*  (A.  V.  “chief  men  ”)  sent  by  Kzra 
to  Iddo  “ the  head,”  to  gather  together  the  Levites 
to  join  the  caravan  about  to  return  to  Jerusalem 
(Ezr.  viii.  16).— 11.  A chief  man  in  the  time  of 
Ezra,  probably  a Levite,  who  assisted  Jonathan  and 
Jahaziah  in  abolishing  the  marriages  which  some 
of  the  people  had  contracted  with  foreign  wives 
(Ezr.  x.  15).— 12.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Bani, 
who  had  married  a foreign  wife  and  put  her  away 
(Ezr.  x.  29).— 13.  (Neh.  iii.  30.  vi.  18).  The  son 
of  Berechinh,  who  assisted  in  reouilding  the  wall  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  4),  as  well  as  the  Temple  wall, 
adjoining  which  he  had  his  “chamber”  (Neh.  iii. 
30).  Ho  was  probably  a priest,  and  his  daughter 
was  married  to  Johanan  the  son  of  Tobiah  the  Am- 
monite (Neh.  vi.  18).— 14.  The  son  of  Besodeiah  : 
he  assisted  Jehoiada  the  son  of  Paseah  in  restoring 
the  old  gate  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  6).— 15.  One 
of  those  who  stood  at  the  left  hand  of  Ezm  when 
he  read  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  riii.  4).— 18. 
A priest,  or  family  of  priests,  who  sealed  the  cove- 
nant with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  7).— 17.  One  of  the 
hea<Ls  of  the  people  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  20).— 18.  A priest  in  the  days 
of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua,  and  representative 
of  the  house  of  Ezra  (Neh.  xii.  13).— 19.  Likewise 
a priest  at  the  same  time  as  the  preceding,  and  head 
of  the  priestly  family  of  Ginnethon  (Neh.  xii.  16). 
—20.  A family  of  porters,  descendants  of  Meshul- 
lam  (Neh.  xii.  25),  who  is  also  called  Meshelemiah 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  1),  Shclcmiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  14),  and 
Shallum  (Neh.  vii.  45).— 21.  One  of  the  princes  of 
Judah  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  xii.  33). 

Meahullem'etlx.  The  daughter  of  Haroz  of  Jot- 
bah,  wife  of  Manasseh  king  of  Judah,  and  mother 
of  hi*  successor  Amon  (2  K.  xxi.  19). 

Ueso'baite,  the,  a title  which  occurs  only  once, 
and  then  attached  to  the  name  of  JASIEL  (1  Chr. 
xi.  47).  The  word  retains  strong  traces  of  ZORAH, 
one  of  the  petty  Aramite  kingdoms.  But  on  this  it 
is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  any  certainty. 

Meaopota'mla,  is  the  ordinary  Greek  rendering 
of  the  Hebrew  Aram-Naharaim,  or  “ Syria  of  the 
two  rivers,”  whereof  we  have  frequent  mention  in 
the  earlier  books  of  Scripture  (Gen.  xxiv.  10 ; Deut. 
xxiii.  4;  Judg.  iii.  8,  10).  If  we  look  to  the  signi- 
fication of  the  name,  we  must  regard  Mesopotamia 
as  the  entire  country  between  the  two  rivers — the 
Tigris  and  the  Euphrates.  This  is  a tract  nearly 
700  miles  long,  and  from  20  to  250  miles  broad, 
extending  in  a south-easterly  direction  from  Telck 
(lat.  38°  23\  long.  39°  18*)  to  Kumnh  (lat.  31°, 
long.  47°  30*).  The  Arabian  geographers  term  it 
“ the  Island,”  a name  which  is  almost  literally 
correct,  since  a few  miles  only  intervene  between 
the  source  of  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  at  Trick. 
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It  is  for  the  most  part  a vast  plain,  but  is  crossed 
about  its  centre  by  the  range  of  the  Sinjar  hills, 
running  nearly  east  and  west  from  about  Mosul  to 
a little  below  liakkeh  ; and  in  its  northern  portion 
it  is  even  mountainous,  the  upper  Tigris  valley 
being  separated  from  the  Mesopotamian  plain  by  an 
important  range,  the  Mons  Mnsius  of  Strabo,  which 
runs  from  Birehjik  to  Jeztrch.  To  this  description 
of  Mesopotamia  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the 
term,  it  seems  pro]>er  to  append  a more  particular 
account  of  that  region,  which  bears  the  name  par 
excellence,  both  in  Scripture,  and  in  the  classical 
writers.  This  is  the  north-western  portion  of  the 
tract  already  described,  or  the  country  between  the 
great  bend  of  the  Euphrates  (lat.  35°  to  37°  30') 
and  the  upper  Tigris.  It  consists  of  the  mountain 
country  extending  from  Birehjik  to  Jezireh  upon 
the  north ; and,  upon  the  soutb,  of  the  great  un- 
dulating Mesopotamian  plain,  as  far  as  the  Sinjar 
hills,  and  the  river  Khahour.  The  northern  range, 
called  by  the  Arabs  Karajah  Da<jh  towards  the 
west  and  Jebel  Tur  towards  the  east,  does  not 
attain  to  any  great  elevation.  The  streams  from 
the  north  side  of  this  range  are  short,  and  fall  mostly 
into  the  Tigris.  Those  from  the  south  are  more 
important.  They  flow  down  at  very  moderate  in- 
tervals along  the  whole  course  of  the  range,  and 
gradually  collect  into  two  considerable  rivers — the 
Belik  (ancient  Bilichus),  and  the  Khabcntr  (Habor 
or  Chaboras) — which  empty  themselves  into  the 
Euphrates.  South  of  the  mountains  is  the  great 
plain  already  described,  which  between  the  Khabow 
and  the  Tigris  is  interrupted  only  by  the  Sinjar 
range,  but  west  of  the  Khabmtr  is  broken  by  several 
spurs  from  the  Karajah  Dagh , having  a general 
direction  from  north  to  south.  Besides  Orfa  and 
Harran,  the  chief  cities  of  modem  Mesopotamia  are 
Mardin  and  Nisibin,  south  of  the  Jebel  Tur,  and 
Diarbekr , north  of  that  range,  upon  the  Tigris.  Of 
these  places  two,  Nisibin  nnd  Diarbekr , were  im- 
portant from  a remote  antiquity,  Nisibin  being  then 
Nisibis,  and  Diarbekr  Amida.  We  first  hear  of 
Mesopotamia  in  Scripture  as  the  country  where 
Nahor  and  his  family  settled  after  quitting  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  (Gen.  xxiv,  10).  Here  lived  Bethuel 
and  Laban ; and  hither  Abraham  sent  his  servant, 
to  fetch  Isaac  a wife  “ of  his  own  kindred  ” (ih. 
ver.  38).  Hither  too,  a century  later,  came  Jacob  on 
the  same  errand ; and  hence  he  returned  with  his  two 
wives  after  an  absence  of  21  years.  After  this  we 
have  no  mention  of  Mesopotamia,  till  the  close  of  the 
wanderings  in  the  wilderness  (Deut.  xxiii.  4).  About 
half  a century  later,  we  find,  for  the  first  and  lust 
time,  Mesopotamia  the  seat  of  a powerful  monarchy 
(Judg.  iii.).  Finally,  the  children  of  Ammon, 
having  provoked  a war  with  David,  **  sent  a thou- 
sand talents  of  silver  to  hire  them  chariots  and 
horsemen  out  of  Mesopotamia,  and  out  of  Syria 
Maachah,  and  out  of  Zobah  ” (1  Chr.  xix.  6).  Ac- 
cording to  the  Assyrian  inscriptions,  Mesopotamia 
was  inhabited  in  the  early  times  of  the  empire 
(R.C.  1200-1100)  by  a vast  number  of  petty  tribe#, 
each  under  its  own  prince,  and  all  quite  independent 
of  one  another.  The  Assyrian  monarch*  contendef 
with  these  chiefs  at  great  advantage,  and  by  the 
time  of  Jehu  (R.C.  880)  had  fully  established  their 
dominion  over  them.  The  tribw  were  all  calM 
“ tribes  of  the  Nalri,”  a term  which  some  oompui 
with  the  Naharaim  of  the  Jews,  and  translate 
“ tribes  of  the  stream-lands."  But  this  identifica- 
tion is  very  uncertain.  On  the  destruction  of  the 
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Assyrian  empire,  Mesopotamia  seems  to  have  been 
divided  between  the  Medes  and  the  Babylonians. 
The  conquests  of  Cyrus  brought  it  wholly  under 
the  Persian  yoke ; and  thus  it  continued  to  the  time 
of  Alexander. 

Messi  ah.  This  word  ( Mashiach ) which  answers 
to  the  word  Xpiaris  in  the  N.  T.,  menus  anointed ; 
ami  is  applicable  in  its  first  sense  to  any  one  anointed 
with  the  holy  oil.  It  is  applied  to  the  high-priest 
in  Lev.  iv.  3,  5,  10.  The  kings  of  Israel  were 
called  anointed,  from  the  mode  of  their  consecration 
(1  Sam.  ii.  10,  35,  xii.  3,  5,  &c.).  This  word  also 
refeis  to  the  expected  Prince  of  the  chosen  people 
who  was  to  complete  God's  purposes  for  them,  and 
to  redeem  them,  and  of  whose  coming  the  prophets 
of  the  old  covenant  in  all  time  spoke.  It  is  twice 
used  in  the  N.  T.  of  Jesus  (John  i.  41,  iv.  25, 
A.  V.  “ Messina  ") ; but  the  Greek  equivalent  the 
Christ,  is  constantly  applied,  at  first  with  the  article 
as  a title,  exactly  the  Anointed  One,  but  later 
without  the  article,  as  a proper  name,  Jesus  Christ, 
This  article  contains  a rapid  survey  of  the  expecta- 
tion of  a Messiah  among  the  Jews.  The  earliest 
gleam  of  the  Gospel  is  found  in  the  account  of 
the  fail  (Gen.  iii.  15).  Many  interpreters  would 
understand  by  the  seed  of  the  woman,  the  Messiah 
only;  but  it  is  easier  to  think  with  Calvin  that 
mankind,  after  they  are  gathered  into  one  army  by 
Jesus  the  Christ,  the  Head  of  the  Church,  are  to 
achieve  a victory  over  evil.  The  blessings  in  store 
for  the  children  of  Shera  are  remarkably  indicated 
in  the  words  of  Noah,  ‘‘Blessed  be  Jehovah  the 
God  of  Shem”  (Gen.  ix.  20).  Next  follows  tire 
promise  to  Abraham,  wherein  the  blessings  to 
.Shorn  are  turned  into  the  narrower  channel  of  one 
family  (Gen.  xii.  2,  3).  The  promise  is  still  in- 
deiiuite;  but  it  tends  to  the  undoing  of  the  curse 
of  Adam,  by  a blessing  to  all  the  earth  through  the 
seed  of  Abraham,  as  death  had  come  on  the  whole 
earth  through  Adam.  A great  step  is  made  in 
Gen.  xlix.  10,  “The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Ju>iah,  nor  a lawgiver  from  between  his  feet,  until 
Shiloh  come;  and  unto  him  shall  tire  gathering  of 
the  people  be.”  This  is  the  first  case  in  which  tire 
promises  distinctly  centre  in  oue  person.  The  next 
passage  usually  quoted  is  the  prophecy  of  Balaam 
(Kum.  xxiv.  17-19).  The  star  poiuts  indeed  to 
the  glory,  ns  the  sceptre  denotes  the  power  of  a 
king.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  prophecy  is 
not  fulfilled  in  David  (2  Sam.  Viii.  2,  14)  ; and 
though  David  is  himself  a type  of  Christ,  the  direct 
Messianic  application  of  this  place  is  by  no  means 
certain.  The  prophecy  of  Moses  (Deut.  xviii.  18) 
claims  attention.  Does  this  refer  to  the  Messiah? 
The  reference  to  Moses  in  John  v.  45-47,  “ He 
wrote  of  me,"  seems  to  point  to  this  passage.  The 
passages  in  the  Pentateuch  which  relate  to  “ the 
Angel  of  the  Lord  ” have  been  thought  by  many  to 
bear  reference  to  the  Messiah.  The  second  period 
of  Messianic  prophecy  would  include  the  time  of 
David.  Passages  in  the  Psalms  are  numerous  which 
are  applied  to  tire  Messiah  in  the  N.T. : such  as 
Ps.  ii.,  xvi.,  xxii.,  xl.,  cx.  The  advance  in  clearness 
in  this  period  is  great.  The  name  of  Anointed,  $.  e. 
King,  comes  in,  and  the  Messiah  is  to  come  of  the 
lineage  of  David.  He  is  desciibed  in  His  exaltation, 
with  His  great  kingdom  that  shall  be  spiritual 
rather  than  temporal,  Ps.  ii.,  xxi.,  xl.,  cx.  In  other 
places  He  is  seen  in  suffering  and  humiliation,  Ps. 
xxii.,  xvi.,  xL  After  the  time  of  David  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  Messiah  ceased  for  a time;  until 
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those  prophets  arose  whose  works  we  possess  in  tire 
canon  of  Scripture.  The  Messiah  is  a king  and 
Ruler  of  David's  house,  who  should  come  to  reform 
and  restore  the  Jewish  nation  and  purify  the  church, 
as  in  Is.  xi.,  xl.-lxvi.  The  blessings  ot  the  restora- 
tion, however,  will  not  be  confined  to  Jews;  the 
heathen  are  made  to  share  them  fully  (Is.  ii.  lxvi.). 
The  passage  of  Micah  v.  2 (comp.  Matt.  ii.  6)  left 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  Sanhedrim  as  to  the 
birthplace  of  the  Messiah.  The  lineage  of  David  is 
again  alluded  to  in  Zechariah  xii.  10-14.  The  time 
of  the  second  Temple  is  fixed  by  Haggai  ii.  9 for 
Messiah's  coming;  and  the  coming  of  the  Fore- 
runuer  and  of  the  Anointed  are  clearly  revealed  in 
Mai.  iii.  1,  iv.  5,  6.  The  fourth  period  after  the 
close  of  the  canon  of  the  O.  T.  is  known  to  us  in  a 
great  measure  from  allusions  in  the  N.  T.  to  the 
expectation  of  the  Jews.  The  Pharisees  and  those 
of  the  Jews  who  exj>ected  Messiah  at  all,  looked  for 
a temporal  prince  only.  The  Apostles  themselve; 
were  infected  with  this  opinion,  till  after  the  l&esur 
lection,  Matt.  xx.  20,  21 ; Luke  xxiv.  21 ; Acts  i.  6. 
Gleams  of  a purer  faith  appear,  Luke  ii.  30,  xxiii. 
42  ; John  iv.  25.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  a 
sceptical  school  which  had  discarded  the  expectation 
altogether.  The  expectation  of  a golden  age  that 
should  return  upon  the  earth,  was  common  in 
heathen  nations.  This  ho;»e  the  Jews  also  shared ; 
but  with  them  it  was  associated  with  the  coming  of 
a {articular  Person,  the  Messiah.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  in  Him  the  Jews  looked  for  an  earthly 
king,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  hope  of  a Messiah 
may  thus  be  accounted  for  on  natural  grounds  and 
without  a divine  revelatiou.  But  the  prophecies 
refute  this  : they  hold  out  not  a Prophet  only,  but 
a King  and  a Priest,  whose  business  it  should  be  to 
set  the  people  free  from  sin,  and  to  teach  them  the 
ways  of  God,  as  in  Ps.  xxii.,  xl.,  cx.;  Is.  ii.,  xi.,  liii. 
In  these  and  other  places  too  the  power  of  the 
coming  One  reaches  beyond  the  Jews  and  embraces 
all  the  Gentiles,  which  is  contrary  to  the  exclusive 
notions  of  Judaism.  A fair  consideration  of  all  the 
jiassages  will  convince  that  the  growth  of  the  Mes- 
sianic idea  in  the  prophecies  is  owing  to  revelation 
from  God. 

Hesai'as,  the  Greek  form  of  Messiah  (John  i. 
41  ; iv.  25). 

Metals.  The  Hebrews,  in  common  with  other 
ancient  nations,  were  acquainted  with  nearly  all 
the  metals  known  to  modem  metallurgy,  whether 
as  the  products  of  their  own  soil  or  the  results  of 
intercourse  with  foreigners.  One  of  the  earliest 
geographical  definitions  is  that  which  describes  the 
country  of  Havilah  as  the  land  which  abounded  in 
gold,  and  the  gold  of  which  was  good  (Gen.  ii.  11, 
12).  The  first  artist  in  nietals  was  a Cainite, 
Tubal  Cain,  the  son  of  Lamech,  the  forger  or 
sharpener  of  every  instrument  of  copper  (A.  V. 
“brass”)  and  iron  (Gen.  iv.  22).  “Abram  was 
very  rich  in  cattle,  in  silver,  and  in  gold ” (Gen. 
xni.  2);  silver,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter,  beiug 
the  medium  of  commerce,  while  gold  existed  iu  the 
shape  of  ornaments,  during  the  patriarchal  ages. 
Tin  is  first  mentioned  among  the  spoils  of  the 
Midinnites  which  were  taken  when  Baliam  was 
slain  (Num.  xxxi.  2Z),  and  lead  is  used  to  heighten 
the  imagery  of  Moses’  triumphal  song  (Ex.  xv.  10). 
Whether  the  ancient  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with 
steel,  properly  so  called,  is  uncertain  ; the  words  so 
rendered  in  the  A.  V.  (2  Sam.  xxii.  35 ; Job  xx.  24  ; 
Ps.  xviii.  34 ; Jer.  xv.  12)  are  iu  all  other  passage 
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translated  brass,  and  would  be  more  correctly 
capper.  The  “ northern  iron " of  Jer.  xv.  12  is 
believed  by  commentators  to  be  iron  hardened  and 
tempered  by  some  peculiar  process,  so  as  more 
nearly  to  correspond  to  what  we  call  steel  [Steel]  ; 
and  the  “ flaming  torches  ” of  Nah,  ii.  3 are  pro- 
bably the  flashing  steel  scythes  of  the  war-chariots 
which  should  come  against  Nineveh.  Besides  the 
simple  metals,  it  is  supposed  that  the  Hebrews  used 
the  mixture  of  copper  and  tin  known  as  bronze,  and 
probably  in  all  cases  In  which  copper  is  mentioned 
as  in  any  way  manufactured,  bronze  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  the  metal  indicated.  With  the  exception  of 
iron,  gold  is  the  most  widely  diffused  of  all  metals. 
Almost  every  country  in  the  world  has  in  its  turn 
yielded  a certain  supply,  and  as  it  is  found  most 
frequently  in  alluvial  soil,  among  the  ddbris  of* 
rocks  washed  down  by  the  torrents,  it  was  known 
at  a very  early  period,  and  was  procured  with  little 
difficulty.  We  have  no  indications  of  gold  streams 
or  mines  in  Palestine.  The  Hebrews  obtained  their 
principal  supply  from  the  south  of  Arabia,  and  the 
cofnmerce  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  probably 
brought  in  form  of  ingots  (Josh.  vii.  21  ; A.  V. 
“ wedge,"  lit.  “tongue”),  and  was  rapidly  con- 
veiled  into  articles  of  ornament  and  use.  The  great 
abundance  of  gold  in  early  times  is  indicated  by  its 
entering  into  the  composition  of  every  article  of 
ornament  and  almost  nil  of  domestic  use.  Among 
the  spoils  of  the  Midianites  token  by  the  Israelites  in 
their  bloodless  victory  when  Balaam  was  slain,  were 
ear-rings  and  jewels  to  the  amount  of  16,750  shekels 
of  gold  (Num.  xxxi.  48-54),  equal  in  value  to  more 
than  30,000/.  of  our  present  money.  1700  shekels 
of  gold  (worth  more  than  3000/.)  in  nose  jewels 
(A.  V.  “ ear-rings  ”)  alone  were  taken  by  Gideon’s 
army  from  the  slaughtered  Midianites  (Judg.  viii. 
26).  These  numbers,  though  large,  are  not  incred- 
ibly great,  when  we  consider  that  the  country  of 
the  Midianites  was  at  that  time  rich  in  gold  streams 
which  have  been  since  exhausted,  and  that  like  the 
Malays  of  the  present  day,  and  the  Peruvians  of 
the  time  of  Pizarro,  they  carried  most  of  their 
wealth  about  them.  But  the  amount  of  treasure 
accumulated  by  David  from  spoils  Liken  in  war,  is 
so  enormous,  that  we  are  tempted  to  conclude  the 
numbers  exaggerated.  Though  gold  was  thus  com- 
mon, silver  appears  to  have  been  the  ordinary  me- 
dium of  commerce.  The  first  commercial  trans- 
action of  which  we  possess  the  details  was  the 
purchase  of  Ephron's  field  by  Abraham  for  400 
shekels  of  silver  (Gen.  xxiii.  16) ; slaves  were  bought 
with  silver  (Gen.  xvii.  12) ; silver  was  the  money 
paid  by  Abimelech  as  a compensation  to  Abraham 
(Gen.  xx.  16);  Joseph  was  sold  to  the  Ishmoelite 
merchants  for  twenty  pieces  of  silver  (Gen.  xxxvii. 
28) ; and  generally  in  the  Old  Testament  “ money” 
in  the  A.  V.  is  literally  silver.  The  first  payment 
in  gold  is  mentioned  in  1 Chr.  xxi.  25,  where  David 
buys  the  threshing-floor  of  Oman,  or  Araunah,  the 
Jebusite,  for  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold  by  weight. 
But  in  tl<e  parallel  narrative  of  the  transaction  in 
2 Sam.  xxiv.  24,  the  price  paid  for  the  threshing- 
floor  and  oxen  is  fitly  shekels  of  silver.  With  this 
one  exception  there  is  no  ease  in  the  O.  T.  in  which 
gold  is  alluded  to  as  a medium  of  commerce;  the 
Hebrew  coinage  may  have  been  partly  gold,  but  we 
have  no  proof  of  it.  Silver  was  brought  into  Pa- 
lestine in  the  form  of  plates  from  Tarshish,  with 
gold  and  ivory  (l  K.  x.  22;  2 Chr.  ix.  21 ; Jer. 
x.  9).  The  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  reign  of 
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Solomon  wns  so  great  that  silver  was  but  little 
esteemed ; “ the  king  made  silver  to  be  in  Jeru- 
salem as  stones”  (1  K.  x.  21,  27).  With  the 
treasures  which  were  brought  out  of  Egypt,  not 
only  the  ornaments  but  the  ordinary  metal-work 
of  the  tabernacle  were  made.  From  a comparison  of 
the  different  amounts  of  gold  and  silver  collected 
by  David,  it  appears  that  the  proportion  of  the 
former  to  the  latter  was  1 to  9 nearly.  Biass,  or 
more  properly  copper,  was  a native  product  of  Pa- 
lestine, “a  land  whose  stones  are  iron,  and  out  of 
whose  hills  thou  mavest  dig  copper"  (Dent.  viii. 
9 ; Job  xxviii.  2).  It  was  so  plentiful  in  the  days 
of  Solomon  that  the  quantity  employed  in  the 
Temple  could  not  be  estimated,  it  was  so  great 
(IK.  vii.  47).  There  is  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  brass,  a mixture  of  copper  and  zinc,  was  un- 
known to  the  ancients.  To  the  latter  metal  do 
allusion  is  found.  But  tin  was  well  known,  and 
from  the  difficulty  which  attends  the  toughening 
pure  copper  so  ns  to  render  it  fit  for  hammering,  it 
is  probable  that  the  mode  of  deoxidising  copper  by 
the  admixture  of  small  quantities  of  tin  had  been 
early  discovered.  Arms  (2  8am.  xxi.  16;  Job  xx. 
24;  Ps.  xviii.  34)  and  armour  (1  Sam.  xvii.  5,  6, 
38)  were  made  of  this  metal,  xyhich  was  capable  of 
being  so  wrought  as  to  admit  of  a keen  and  haid 
edge.  The  Egyptians  employed  it  in  cutting  the 
hardest  granite.  Iron,  like  copper,  was  found  in 
the  hills  of  Palestine.  The  “ iron  mountain”  in  the 
trnns-Jordanic  region  is  described  by  Josephus,  and 
was  remarkable  for  producing  a particular  kind  of 
palm.  Iron-mines  are  still  worked  by  the  inha- 
bitants of  Kefr  Hunch  in  the  S.  of  the  valley  Za- 
htv  ani.  Tin  and  lead  wer  e both  known  at  a very 
early  period,  thongh  there  is  no  distinct  trace  of 
them  in  Palestine.  The  former  was  among  the 
spoils  of  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxxi.  221,  who  might 
have  obtained  it  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Phoe- 
nician merchants  (comp.  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  36),  who 
themselves  procured  it  from  Tarshish  (Ez.  uni. 
12)  and  the  tin  countries  of  the  west.  Antimony 
(2  K.  ix.  30;  Jer.  iv.  30,  A.  V.  “painting”),  in 
the  form  of  powder,  was  used  by  the  Hebrew  women, 
like  the  hold  of  the  Arabs,  for  colouring  their  eye- 
lids and  eyebrows.  Further  information  will  be 
found  in  the  articles  upon  the  several  metals,  and 
whatever  is  known  of  the  metallurgy  of  the  Hebrews 
will  be  discussed  under  Mining. 

Mete'rus.  According  to  the  list  in  t Esd. 
v.  17,  “ the  sons  of  Meterus  ” returned  with 
Zorobabel. 

Metheg-Am'mah,  a place  which  David  took 
from  the  Philistines,  apparently  in  his  last  war 
with  them  (2  Sam.  viii.  1).  In  the  parallel  pas- 
sage of  the  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xviii.  1),  “Gath  and 
her  daughter-towns  ” is  substituted  for  Metbeg 
ha-Ammah.  The  renderings  are  legion,  but  the 
interpretations  may  be  reduced  to  two: — 1.  That 
adopted  by  Gesenius  and  Fiirst,  in  which  Ammah 
is  Liken  as  meaning  “ mother-city  ” or  “ metro- 
polis” (comp.  2 Sara.  xx.  19),  and  Metb*g-ha- 

Ammah  “the  bridle  of  the  mother-city  viz.  of 

Gath,  the  chief  town  of  the  Philistines.  2.  That 
of  Ewald,  who,  taking  Ammah  as  meaning  the 
“ forearm,”  treats  the  words  as  a metaphor  to 
express  the  perfect  manner  in  which  David  had 
smitten  and  humbled  his  foes. 

Xethu’aael,  the  son  of  Mehujael,  fourth  in 
descent  from  Cain,  and  father  of  Lamech  (Gei. 
iv.  18). 
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Xetlm'selah,  the  son  of  Enoch,  sixth  m descent 
fjom  Seth,  and  father  of  Lamech.  (Gen.  v.  25*27.) 

Meunim,  Nch.  vii.  52.  Elsewhere  given  in 
A.  V.  as  Mkhunim  and  Mehuhims. 

Menial,  Ez.  xxvii.  19  marg.  [UzaL.] 

Mexahab.  The  father  of  Mat  red  and  grand- 
father of  Mehetabel,  who  was  wife  of  Hadar  or 
Hadad,  the  last-named  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
39 ; 1 Chr.  i.  50).  His  mime,  which,  if  it  be 
Hebrew,  signifies  “ waters  of  gold,”  has  given  rise 
to  much  speculation. 

Mi  amin.  1.  A layman  of  Israel  of  the  sons  of 
Parosh,  who  had  married  a foreign  wife  and  put 
her  away  at  the  bidding  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  25).— 
2.  A priest  or  family  of  priests  who  went  up  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  5). 

Mib  bar.  “ Mibhar  the  son  of  Haggeri  ” is  the 
name  of  one  of  David’s  heroes  in  the  list  given  in 

1 Chr.  xi.  The  verse  (38)  in  which  it  occurs  appears 
to  be  corrupt,  for  in  the  corresponding  catalogue  of 

2 Sam.  xxiii.  36  we  find,  instead  of  “ Mibhar  the 
son  of  Haggeri,”  “of  Zobah,  Pani  the  Gadite.”  It 
is  easy  to  see,  if  the  latter  be  the  true  reading, 
how  Dani  haggadi,  could  be  corrupted  into  bcn- 
haggeri.  But  that  “Mibhar”  is  a corruption  of 
mitstsobdh,  “of  Zobah,”  is  not  so  clear,  though 
not  absolutely  impossible.  It  would  seem  from  the 
LXX.  of  2 Sam.,  that  both  readings  originally 
co-existed. 

Mibs&m.  1.  A son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  13 ; 
1 Chr.  i.  29),  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  The  signi- 
fication of  his  name  has  led  some  to  propose  an 
identification  of  the  tribe  sprung  from  him  with 
some  one  of  the  Abrahamic  tribes  settled  in  Arabia 
aromatifera.— 2.  A son  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  25,, 
perhaps  named  after  the  Ishmaelite  Mibsam. 

Mibiar.  One  of  the  phylarchs  or  “dukes ” of 
Edom  (l  Chr.  i.  53)  or  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  43)  after 
the  death  of  Hadud  or  Hadar. 

Micah,  an  Israelite  whose  familiar  story  is  pre- 
served in  the  xviith  and  xviiith  chapters  of  Judges, 
furnishing  us  with  a picture  of  the  interior  of 
a private  Israelite  family  of  the  rural  districts, 
which  in  many  respects  stands  quite  alone  in  the 
sacred  records,  and  has  probably  no  patallel  in  any 
literature  of  equal  age.  But  apart  from  this  the 
narrative  has  several  points  of  special  interest  to 
students  of  biblical  history  in  the  information  which 
it  affords  as  to  the  condition  of  the  nation.  We  see 
(1.)  how  completely  some  of  the  most  solemn  and 
characteristic  enactments  of  the  law  had  become  a 
dead  letter.  Micah  was  evidently  a devout  believer 
in  Jehovah.  His  one  anxiety  is  to  enjoy  the  favour 
of  Jehovah  (xvii.  13)  ; the  formula  of  blessing  used 
by  his  mother  and  his  priest  invokes  the  same  awful 
name  (xvii.  2,  xviii.  6) ; and  yet  so  completely  ig- 
norant is  he  of  the  Law  of  Jehovah,  that  the  mode 
which  he  adopts  of  honouring  Him  is  to  make  a 
molten  and  graven  image,  teraphim  or  images  of 
domestic  gods,  and  to  set  up  an  unauthorised  priest- 
hood, first  in  his  own  family  (xvii.  5),  and  then  in 
the  person  of  a Levite  not  of  the  priestly  line  (ver. 
12).  (2.)  The  story  also  throws  a light  on  the 

condition  of  the  Levites,  Here  we  have  a Levite 
belonging  to  Bethlehem-judah,  a town  ‘not  allotted 
to  his  tribe;  next  wandering  forth  to  take  up  his 
abode  wherever  he  could  find  a residence ; then 
undertaking  the  charge  of  Micah’s  idol-chapel ; and 
lastly,  cairying  off  the  property  of  his  master 
and  benefactor,  and  becoming  the  first  priest  to 
anotlier  system  of  false  worship.  But  the  tiaus- 
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action  becomes  stiH  more  remarkable  when  we  con- 
sider (3.)  that  this  was  no  obscure  or  ordinary 
Levite.  He  belonged  to  the  chief  family  in  the 
tribe,  nay,  we  may  say  to  the  chief  family  of  the 
nation,  for  though  not  himself  a priest,  he  wa< 
closely  allied  to  the  priestly  house,  and  was  the 
grandson  of  no  less  a person  than  the  great  Moses 
himself.  [Maxasseh,  No.  4.]  (4.)  The  narrative 

gives  us  a most  vivid  idea  of  the  terrible  anarchy  in 
which  the  country  was  placed,  when  “there  was  no 
king  in  Israel,  and  every  man  did  what  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes,”  and  shows  how  urgently  necessary 
a central  authority  had  become.  A body  of  six 
hundred  men  completely  armed,  besides  the  train 
of  their  families  and  cattle,  traverses  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  not  on  any  mission  for  the 
ruler  or  the  nation,  as  on  later  occasions  (2  Sam.  ii. 
12,  &c.,  xx.  7,  14),  but  simply  for  their  private 
ends.  Entirely  disregaiding  the  rights  of  private 
property,  they  burst  in  wherever  they  please  along 
their  route,  and  plundering  the  valuables  and  carry- 
ing off  persons,  reply  to  all  remonstrances  by  taunts 
and  threats.  As  to  the  date  of  these  interesting 
events,  the  narrative  gives  us  no  direct  information 
beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  before  the  beginning  of 
the  monarchy ; but  we  may  at  least  infer  that  it 
was  also  before  the  time  of  Samson,  because  in  this 
narrative  (xviii.  12)  we  meet  with  the  origin  of 
the  name  Mahaneh-dan,  a place  which  already 
bore  that  name  in  Samson's  childhood  (xiii.  25). 
The  date  of  the  record  itself  may  perhaps  be 
more  nearly  arrived  at.  That,  on  the  one  hand, 
it  was  after  the  beginning  of  the  monarchy  is 
evident  from  the  references  to  the  ante-monarchical 
times  (xviii.  1,  xix.  1,  xxi.  25).  The  reference  to 
the  establishment  of  the  house  of  God  in  Shiloh 
(xviii.  31)  seems  also  to  point  to  the  early  part  of 
Saul’s  reign. 

Micah.  The  sixth  in  order  of  the  minor  pro- 
phets, according  to  the  arrangement  in  our  pre- 
sent canon ; in  the  LXX.  he  is  placed  third,  after 
Hosea  and  Amos.  To  distinguish  him  from  Mi- 
caiali  the  son  of  Imlah,  the  con  tern  porarv  of  Elijah, 
he  is  called  the  Morastmite,  that  is  a native  of 
Moresheth,  or  some  place  of  similur  name,  which 
Jerome  and  Eusebius  call  Morasthi  and  identify 
with  a small  village  near  Eleutheropolis  to  the  east, 
where  formerly  the  prophet’s  tomb  was  shown, 
though  in  the  days  of  Jerome  it  had  been  succeeded 
by  a church  ( Epit . Paulae , c.  6).  As  little  is  known 
of  the  circumstances  of  Micah’s  life  as  of  many 
of  the  other  prophets.  Pseudo-Epiphanius  makes 
him,  contrary  to  all  probability,  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim.  For  rebuking  Jehoram  for  his  impieties, 
Micah,  according  to  the  same  authority,  was  throwu 
from  a precipice,  and  buried  at  Morathi  in  his  own 
country,  hard  by  the  cemetery  of  Enakim,  where 
his  sepulchre  was  still  to  be  seen.  The  period 
during  which  Micah  exercised  the  prophetical  office 
is  stated,  in  the  superscription  to  his  prophecies,  to 
have  extended  over  the  reigns  of  Jotham,  Ahaz, 
and  Hezekiah,  kings  of  Judah,  giving  thus  a maxi- 
mum limit  of  59  years  (B.C.  756-697),  from  the 
accession  of  Jotham  to  the  death  of  Hezekiah,  and 
a minimum  limit  of  16  years  (b.C.  742-726),  from 
the  death  of  Jotham  to  the  accession  of  Hezekiah. 
In  either  case  he  would  be  contemporary  with 
Hosea  and  Amos  during  part  of  their  ministry  in 
Israel,  and  with  Isaiah  in  Judah.  With  respect  to 
one  of  his  prophecies  (iii.  12)  it  is  distinctly  aligned 
to  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (Jer.  xxvi.  18),  and  was 
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probably  delivered  before  the  great  passover  which 
inaugurated  the  reformation  in  Judah.  The  date 
of  the  others  must  be  determined,  if  nt  all,  by  in- 
ternal evidence,  and  the  periods  to  which  they  aie 
assigned  are  therefore  necessaiily  conjectural.  The 
time  assigned  to  the  prophecies  by  the  only  direct 
evidence  which  we  possess,  agrees  so  well  with 
their  contents  that  it  may  fairly  be  accepted  as  cor- 
rect. A confusion  appem-s  to  have  existed  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  see  in  the  prophecy  in  its  pre- 
sent form  a connected  whole,  between  the  actual 
delivery  of  the  several  portions  of  it,  and  their  col- 
lection and  transcription  into  one  book.  It  is  con- 
ceivable, to  say  the  least,  that  certain  portions  of 
Micnh's  prophecy  may  have  been  uttered  in  the 
reigns  of  Jotharu  and  Ahaz,  and  for  the  probability 
of  this  theie  is  strong  internal  evidence,  while  they 
were  collected  as  a whole  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah 
and  committed  to  writing.  The  book  thus  written 
may  have  been  read  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and 
Hie  whole  people,  on  some  great  fast  or  festival  day. 
It  is  impossible  in  dealing  with  internal  evidence  to 
assert  positively  that  the  inferences  deduced  from 
it  aie  correct;  but  in  the  present  instance  they  at 
least  establish  a probability,  that  in  placing  the 
period  of  Micah’s  prophetical  activity  between  the 
times  of  Jotham  and  Hezekiah  the  superscription  is 
correct.  In  the  first  years  of  Hezekiah’s  reigu  the 
idolatry  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  Ahaz  was 
not  eradicated,  and  in  assigning  the  date  of  Micah’s 
prophecy  to  this  period  there  is  no  anachrouism  in 
the  allusions  to  idolatrous  practices.  In  the  ar- 
rangement adopted  by  Wells  (pref.  to  Micah,  § iv. 
— vi.)  ch.  i.  was  delivered  in  the  contemporary 
reigns  of  Jotham  king  of  Judah  and  of  Pekah  king 
of  Israel  ; ii.  1 — iv.  8 in  those  of  Ahnz,  Pekah,  anil 
Hosen;  iii.  12  being  assigned  to  the  Inst  year  of 
Ahaz,  and  the  remainder  of  the  book  to  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah.  But,  at  whatever  time  the  several 
prophecies  were  first  delivered,  they  appear  in  their 
present  form  as  an  organic  whole,  marked  by  a 
certain  regularity  of  development.  Throe  sections, 
omitting  the  superscription,  are  introduced  by  the 
same  phrase,  “ hear  ye,  and  represent  three  natural 
divisions  of  the  prophecy — i.,  ii.,  iii.-v.,  vi.-vii. — 
each  commencing  with  rebukes  and  threateuings  and 
closing  with  a promise.  The  first  section  opens 
with  a magnificent  description  of  the  coming  of 
Jehovah  to  judgment  for  the  sins  and  idolatries 
of  Israel  and  Judah  (i.  2-4),  and  the  sentence  pro- 
nounced upon  Samaria  (5-9)  by  tire  Judge  Himself. 
The  prophet  sees  the  danger  which  threatens  his 
country,  and  traces  in  imagination  the  devastating 
march  of  the  Assyrian  conquerors  (i.  8-16).  The 
impending  puuishment  suggests  its  cause,  and  the 
pr  ophet  denounces  a woe  upon  the  people  generally 
for  the  corruption  and  violence  which  were  rite 
among  them,  and  upon  the  false  prophets  who  led 
them  astray  by  pandering  to  their  appetites  and 
luxury  (ii.  1-11).  The  sentence  of  captivity  is 
passed  upon  them  (lo),  but  is  followed  instantly 
by  a promise  of  restoration  and  triumphant  return 
(ii.  12,  13).  The  second  section  is  addressed  espec- 
ially to  the  princes  and  heads  of  the  people;  their 
avarice  attd  rapacity  are  rebttked  in  stroug  terms. 
But  the  threatening  is  again  succeeded  by  a promise 
of  restoration,  and  in  the  glories  of  the  Messianic 
kingdom  the  prophet  loses  sight  of  the  desolation 
which  should  befall  his  country.  The  predictions 
in  this  section  form  the  climax  of  the  book,  and 
Ewald  arranges  them  iu  four  strophes,  consisting 
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of  from  seven  to  eight  verses  each  (ir.  1-8,  iv.  9* 
v.  2,  v.  3-9,  v.  10-15), with  the  exception  of  the 
last,  which  is  shorter.  In  the  last  section  (ri.  rii.) 
Jehovah,  by  a bold  poetical  figure,  is  represented 
as  holding  a controversy  with  His  people,  pleading 
with  them  in  justification  of  His  conduct  towards 
them  and  the  reasonableness  of  His  requirements. 
The  dialogue  form  in  which  chap.  vi.  is  cast  renders 
tire  picture  very  dramatic  and  striking.  The  whole 
concludes  with  a triumphal  song  of  joy  at  the  great 
deliverance,  like  that  from  Kgypt,  which  Jehuv&h 
will  achieve,  and  a full  acknowledgment  of  His 
mercy  and  faithfulness  to  His  promises  (16-20). 
The  last  verse  is  reproduced  in  the  song  of  Zachariru 
(Luke  i.  72,  73).  The  predictions  uttered  by  Micah 
relate  to  the  invasions  of  Shalmaneser  (i.  6-8  ; 2 K. 
xvii.  4,  6)  aud  Sennacherib  (i.  9-16 ; 2 K.  xriii. 
13),  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  (iii.  12,  vii.  13), 
the  captivity  in  Babylon  (iv.  10),  the  return  (ir.^ 
1-8,  vii.  11),  the  establishment  of  a theocratic 
kingdom  in  Jerusalem  (iv.  8),  and  the  Kuler  who 
should  spring  from  Bethlehem  (v.  2).  The  de- 
struction of  Assyria  and  Babylon  is  supposed  lo  be 
referred  to  in  v.  5,  6,  vii.  8,  10.  It  is  remarkable 
that  the  prophecies  commence  with  the  last  words 
recorded  of  the  prophet’s  namesake,  Micaiah  the  son 
of  Imlah,  “ Hearken,  0 people,  every  one  of  you  ” 
(IK.  xxii.  28).  The  style  of  Micah  has  been  com- 
pared with  that  of  Hosea  and  Isaiah.  His  diction  is 
vigorous  and  forcible,  sometimes  obscure  from  the 
abruptness  of  its  transitions,  but  varied  and  rich  in 
figures  derived  from  the  pastoral  (i.  8,  ii.  12,  v.  4, 
5,  7,  8,  vii.  14)  and  rural  life  of  the  lowland 
country  (i.  6,  iii.  12,  iv.  3,  12,  13,  vi.  15),  whose 
vines  and  olives  and  fig-trees  were  celebrated  (l  Chr. 
xxvii.  27,  28),  and  supply  the  prophet  with  w 
many  striking  allusions  (i.  6,  iv.  3,  4,  vi.  15,  rii. 
1,  4)  as  to  suggest  that,  like  Amos,  he  may  hare 
been  either  a herdsman  or  a vine-dresser,  who  brut 
heard  tlie  howling  of  the  jackals  (i.  8,  A.  V. 
44  dragons  ”)  as  he  watched  his  Hocks  or  his  vines 
by  night,  and  had  seen  the  lions  slaughtering  the 
sheep  (v.  8).  Tire  language  of  Micah  is  quoted  in 
Matt.  ii.  5,  6,  and  his  prophecies  are  alluded  to 
in  Matt.  x.  35,  36  ; Mark  xiii.  12 ; Luke  iii. 
53 ; John  vii.  42.-2.  A descendant  of  Joel  the 
Reubenite  (1  Chr.  v.  5).— 3.  The  son  of  Merib- 
bnal,  or  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan  (1  Chr. 
viii.  34,  35,  ix.  40,  41).— 4.  A Kohathite  I.evite, 
eldest  6on  of  Uzziel  the  brother  of  Atnr&in  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  20).— 5.  The  lather  of  Abdon,  a man  of 
high  station  in  the  reigu  of  Josinh  (2  Chr.  iixiv. 
20). 

Micai  ah..  There  are  seven  persons  of  this  name 
in  the  O.  T.  besides  Micah  the  Levite,  to  whom  the 
name  is  twice  given  in  the  Hebrew  (Judg.  xvii.  1, 4); 
Micah  and  Micaiah  meaning  the  same  thing,  “ "ho 
like  Jehovah  ?"  In  the  A.  V.  however,  with  the  one 
exception  following,  the  name  is  given  as  MlCHAUH. 
The  son  of  Imlah,  a prophet  of  Samaria,  who,  in  the 
last  year  of  the  reign  of  Ahub,  king  ol  Israel,  pr*- 
dieted  his  defeat  and  death.  J».C.  897.  The  circum- 
stances were  as  follows : — Three  years  after  the  great 
battle  with  Benludad,  Ahab  proposed  to  Jchoshsphat 
that  they  should  jointly  go  up  to  battle  against 
Raxnoth  Gilead.  Jehoshaphat  assented  in  cordial 
words  to  the  proposal;  but  suggested  tlrat  the£ 
should  first  “ enquire  at  the  word  of  Jehovah. 
Accordingly,  Ahab  assembled  400  prophets,  while, 
in  an  open  space  at  the  gate  of  the  city  of  Samaria, 
he  and  Jehoshaphat  sat  in  royal  robes  to  meet  aui 
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consult  them.  The  prophets  unanimously  gave  a 
favourable  response;  and  among  them,  Zedekiah 
tbe  son  of  Chenaanah,  made  horns  of  iron  as  a 
symbol,  and  announced,  from  Jehovah,  that  with 
those  horns  Ahab  would  push  the  Assyrians  till  he 
consumed  them.  Jehoshaphat  was  dissatisfied  with 
the  answer,  and  asked  if  there  was  no  other  prophet 
of  Jehovah,  at  Samaria?  Ahab  replied  that  tnere 
was  yet  one — Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah  ; but,  he 
added,  “ I hate  him,  for  he  does  not  prophesy  good 
concerning  me,  Uit  evil.”  Micaiah  was,  neverthe- 
less, sent  for;  and  after  an  attempt  had  in  vain 
been  made  to  tamper  with  him,  he  first  expressed 
an  ironical  concurrence  with  the  400  prophets,  and 
then  openly  foretold  the  defeat  of  Ahab’s  army 
and  the  death  of  Ahab  himself.  And  in  opposition 
to  the  other  piophets,  he  said,  that  he  had  seen 
Jehovah  sitting  on  His  throne,  and  all  the  host  of 
Heaven  standing  by  Him,  on  His  right  hand  and  on 
His  left : that  Jehovah  said.  Who  shall  persuade 
Ahab  to  go  up  and  fall  at  Hamoth  Gilead?  that 
a Spirit  came  forth  and  said  that  he  would  do  so ; 
and  on  being  asked,  Wherewith  ? he  answered,  that 
he  would  go  forth  and  be  a lying  spirit  in*  the 
mouth  of  ail  the  prophets.  Irritated  by  the  ac- 
count of  the  visiou,  Zedekiah  struck  Micaiah  on 
the  cheek,  and  Ahab  ordered  Micaiah  to  be  taken 
to  prison,  and  fed  on  bread  and  water  till  his  return 
to  Samaria.  From  his  interest  in  the  story,  Jo- 
sephus relates  several  details  not  contained  in  the 
Bible,  some  of  which  are  probable,  while  others  are 
very  unlikely ; but  for  none  of  which  does  he  give 
any  authority.  Thus,  he  says,  Micaiah  was  already 
in  prison,  when  sent  for  to  prophesy  before  Ahab 
and  Jehoshaphat,  and  that  it  was  Micaiah  who  had 
predicted  death  by  a lion  to  the  son  of  a prophet, 
under  the  circumstances  mentioned  in  1 K.  xx,  35, 
36;  and  had  rebuked  Ahab  after  his  brilliant  vic- 
tory over  tfie  Syrians  for  not  putting  Beuhadad  to 
death.  The  history  of  Micaiah  is  an  exemplification 
in  practice,  of  contradictory  predictions  being  made 
by  different  prophets.  The  only  rule  bearing  on 
the  judgment  to  be  formed  under  such  circum- 
stances seems  to  have  been  a negative  one.  It  is 
laid  down  in  Deut.  xviii.  21,  22,  where  the  ques- 
tion is  asked.  How  the  children  of  Israel  were  to 
/mow  the  word  which  Jehovah  had  not  spoken? 
And  the  solution  is,  that  “ if  the  thing  follow  not , 
nor  come  to  pass,  that  is  the  thing  which  Jehovah 
has  not  spoken.” 

Micha.  1.  The  son  of  Mephibosheth  (2  Sam. 
ix.  12). — 2.  A Levite,  or  family  of  Levites,  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  11). 
—3.  The  father  of  Mattaniah,  a Gershonite  Levite 
and  descendant  of  Asaph  (Neh.  xi.  17,  22).— 4. 
A Simeonite,  father  of  Ozias,  one  of  the  three 
governors  of  the  city  of  Bethulia  in  the  time  of 
Judith  (Jud.  vi.  15). 

Mi'chaaL  1.  An  Asherite,  father  of  Sethur,  one 
of  the  twelve  spies  (Num.  xiii.  13).— 2.  The  son 
of  AbihaiL,  one  of  the  Gadites  who  settled  in  the 
land  of  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  13).— 3.  Another  Gadite, 
ancestor  of  Abihail  (1  Chr.  v.  14).— 4.  A Gershon- 
ite Levite,  ancestor  of  Asaph  (1  Chr.  vi.  40).— 
5.  One  of  the  five  sons  of  Izrahiah  of  the  tribe  of 
Jssachar  (1  Chr.  vii.  3).— 6.  A Benjamite  of  the 
sons  offleriah  (1  Chr.  viii.  16).— 7.  One  of  the  cap- 
tains of  the  “ thousands  ” of  Manasseh  who  joined 
David  at  Ziklag(lChr.  xii.  20).— 8.  The  father, 
or  ancestor  of  Omri,  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  18).— 9.  One 
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of  the  sons  of  Jehoslutphat  who  were  murdered  by 
their  elder  brother  Jehoram  ( 2 Chr.  xxi.  2,  4).— 

10.  The  father  or  ancestor  of  Zebadiah  of  the  sons 
of  Shephatiah  (Exr.  viii.  8;  1 Esdr.  viii.  34).— 

11.  “ One,”  or  44  the  first  of  the  chief  princes”  or 
archangels  (Dan.  x.  13;  comp.  Jude  9),  described 
in  Dan.  x.  21  as  the  44  prince”  of  Israel,  and  in  xii. 
1 as  u the  great  prince  which  standeth  ” in  time 
of  conflict  44  for  the  children  of  thy  people.”  All 
these  passages  in  the  O.  T.  belong  to  that  late  period 
of  its  Revelation,  when,  to  the  general  declaration 
of  the  angelic  office,  was  added  the  division  of  that 
office  into  parts,  and  the  assignment  of  them  to 
individual  angels.  As  Gabriel  represents  the  minis- 
tration of  the  angels  towards  man,  so  Michael  is  the 
type  and  leader  of  their  strife,  in  God’s  name  and 
His  strength,  against  the  power  of  Satan.  In  the 
O.  T.  therefore  he  is  the  guardian  of  the  Jewish 
people  in  their  antagonism  to  godless  power  and 
heathenism.  In  the  N.  T.  (see  Rev.  iii.  7)  he 
fights  in  heaven  against  the  dragon — 44  that  old 
serpent  called  the  Devil  and  Satan,  which  deceiveth 
the  whole  world  f and  so  takes  jxart  in  that  struggle, 
which  is  the  work  of  the  Church  on  earth.  There 
remains  still  one  passage  (Jude  9;  comp.  2 Pet. 
ii.  11)  in  which  we  are  told  that  “ Michael  the 
archangel,  when  contending  with  the  devil  he  dis- 
puted about  the  body  of  Moses,  durst  not  bring 
against  him  a railing  accusation,  but  said,  The  Loifl 
rebuke  thee.”  The  allusion  seems  to  be  to  a Jewish 
legend  attached  to  Deut.  xxxiv.  6.  The  Rabbinical 
traditions  about  Michael  are  very  numerous. 

Michah,  eldest  sou  of  Uzziel,  the  son  of  Kohath 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  24,  25),  elsewhere  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  20) 
called  MlCAH. 

Michaiah.  1.  The  father  of  Achbor,  a man  of 
high  rank  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxii.  12). 
He  is  the  same  as  Micah  the  father  of  Abdon 
(2  Chr.  xxxiv.  20).— 2.  The  son  of  Zaccur,  a de- 
scendant of  Asaph  (Neh.  xii.  35).  He  is  the  same 
as  Micah  the  son  of  Zichri  (1  Chr.  ix.  15)  and 
Micha  the  son  of  Zabdi  (Neh.  xi.  17).— 3.  One  ot 
the  priests  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  xii.  41).— 4.  The  daughter  of  Uriel  ofGibeah, 
wife  of  Rchoboam,  and  mother  of  Abijah  king  of 
Judah  (2  Chr.  xiii.  2).  [Maachah,  3.]— 5.  One 
of  the  princes  of  Jehoshaphat  whom  he  sent  to 
teach  the  law  of  Jehovah  in  the  cities  of  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  7).— 6.  The  son  of  Gemariah.  He 
is  only  mentioned  on  one  occasion.  After  Baruch 
had  read,  in  public,  prophecies  of  Jeremiah  an- 
nouncing imminent  calamities,  Michaiah  went  and 
declared  them  to  all  the  princes  assembled  in  king 
Jehoiakim's  house  ; and  the  princes  forthwith  sent 
lor  Baruch  to  read  the  prophecies  to  them  (Jer. 
xxxvi.  11-14). 

Mioh'al,  the  younger  of  Saul’s  two  daughters 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  49).  The  king  had  proposed  to  be- 
stow on  David  his  eldest  daughter  Merar;  but 
before  the  marriage  could  be  arranged  an  unexpected 
turn  was  given  to  the  matter  by  the  behaviour  of 
Michal,  who  fell  violently  in  love  with  the  young 
hero.  The  marriage  with  her  elder  sister  was  at 
once  put  aside.  Saul  eagerly  caught  at  the  oppor- 
tunity which  the  change  afforded  him  of  exposing 
his  rival  to  the  risk  of  death.  The  price  fixed  on 
Michal’s  hand  was  no  less  than  the  slaughter  of  a 
hundred  Philistines.  For  these  the  usual  44  dowry” 
by  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  East, 
fiom  the  time  of  Jacob  down  to  the  present  day, 
the  father  is  paid  for  his  daughter,  was  relinquished. 
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David  by  a brilliant  feat  doubled  the  tale  of  victims, 
and  Michal  became  his  wife.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore tlie  strength  of  her  affection  was  put  to  the 
proof.  They  seem  to  have  been  living  at  Gibeah. 
After  one  of  Saul’s  attacks  of  frenzy,  Michal  learned 
that  the  house  was  being  watched  by  the  myrmi- 
dons of  Saul,  and  that  it  was  iutended  on  the  next 
morning  to  attack  her  husband  as  he  left  his  door 
(xix.  11).  Like  a true  soldier's  wife,  she  meets 
stratagem  by  stratagem.  She  first  provided  for 
David’s  safety  bv  lowering  him  out  of  the  window ; 
to  gain  time  for  him  to  retch  the  residence  of  Samuel 
she  next  dressed  up  the  bed  as  if  still  occupied  by 
him : the  teraphim,  or  household  god,  was  laid  in 
bed,  its  haul  enveloped,  like  that  of  a sleeper,  in  the 
usual  net  of  goat’s  hair  for  protection  from  gnats, 
the  rest  of  the  figure  covered  with  the  wide  begcd 
or  plaid.  Saul’s  messengers  force  their  way  into 
the  inmost  apartment  and  there  dis<x>ver  the  decep- 
tion which  has  been  played  oft'  upon  them  with  such 
success.  Saul's  rage  may  be  imagined:  his  fury 
was  such  that  Michal  was  obliged  to  fabricate  a 
story  of.  David’s  having  attempted  to  kill  her. 
This  was  the  last  time  she  saw  her  husband  for 
many  years ; and  when  the  rupture  between  Saul 
and  David  had  become  open  and  incurable,  Michal 
was  married  to  another  man,  Phalti  or  Phaltiel  of 
Gallim  (1  Sam.  xxv.  44;  2 Sain.  iii.  15).  After 
the  death  of  her  father  and  brothers  at  Gilboa, 
Michal  and  her  new  husband  appear  to  have  be- 
taken themselves  with  the  rest  of  the  family  of 
Saul  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan.  It  is  on 
the  road  leading  up  from  the  Jordan  valley  to  the 
Mount  of  Olives  that  we  first  encounter  her  with 
her  husband.  Michal  under  the  joint  escort  of 
David’s  messengers  and  Abner’s  twenty  men,  en 
route  to  David  at  Hebron,  the  submissive  Phaltiel 
behind,  bewailing  the  wife  thus  torn  from  him. 
It  was  at  least  fourteen  years  since  David  and  she 
had  parted  at  Gibeah,  since  she  had  watched  him 
disappear  down  the  cord  into  the  darkness  and  had 
perilled  her  own  life  for  his  against  the  rage  of  her 
insane  father.  That  Ikivid’s  love  for  his  absent 
wife  had  undergone  no  change  in  the  interval  seems 
certain  from  the  eagerness  with  which  he  reclaims 
her  as  soon  as  the  opportunity  is  afforded  him.  The 
meeting  took  place  at  Hebron.  How  Michal  com- 
ported herself  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  David’s 
household  we  are  not  told  ; but  it  is  plain  from  the 
subsequent  occurrences  that  something  had  hap- 
pened to  alter  the  relations  of  herself  and  David. 
It  was  the  day  of  David's  greatest  triumph,  when 
he  brought  the  Ark  of  Jehovah  from  its  temporary 
resting-place  to  its  home  in  the  newly-acquired  city. 
Michal  watched  the  procession  approach  from  the 
window  of  her  apartments  in  the  royal  harem  ; the 
motions  of  her  husband  shocked  her  as  undignified 
and  indecent,  “ Bhe  despised  him  in  her  heart.” 
After  the  exertions  of  the  long  day  were  over,  the 
king  was  received  by  his  wife  with  a bitter  taunt 
which  showed  how  incapable  she  was  of  appreciating 
either  her  husband’s  temper  or  the  service  in  which 
be  had  been  engaged.  David’s  retort  was  a tre- 
mendous one,  conveyed  in  words  which  once  spoken 
could  never  be  recalled.  It  gathered  up  all  the 
differences  between  them  which  made  sympathy  no 
longer  possible,  and  we  do  not  need  the  assurance 
of  the  sacred  writer  that  “ Michal  had  no  child 
unto  the  day  of  her  death,”  to  feel  quite  certain 
that  all  intercourse  between  her  and  David  must 
liave  ceased  from  that  date.  Her  name  appears 


but  once  again  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8)  as  the  mother  of 
five  of  the  grandchildren  of  Saul.  But  it  is  pro- 
bably more  correct  to  substitute  Merab  for  Michal 
in  this  place. 

Miche'aa,  the  prophet  Micah  the  Morasthite 

(2  Ksd.  i.  39). 

Mich ’mas,  a variation,  probably  a later  form,  of 
the  name  Miciimash  (Kzr.  ii.  27 ; Neh.  vii.  31). 

Mich'maah,  a town  which  is  known  to  us  almost 
solely  by  its  connexion  with  the  Philistine  war  of 
Saul  and  Jonathan  (1  Sam.  xiii.  xiv.).  It  has  been 
identified  with  great  probability  iu  a village  which 
still  beam  the  name  of  Milkhmaa , and  stands  at 
about  7 miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  northern 
edge  of  the  great  Wady  Suxceinit — in  some  Maps 
Fuxcar — which  forms  the  main  pass  of  commu- 
nication between  the  central  highlands  on  which 
the  village  stands,  and  the  Jordan  valley  at  Jericho. 
The  place  was  thus  situated  in  the  very  middle  of 
the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  But  though  in  the  heart  of 
Benjamin,  it  is  not  named  in  the  list  of  the  towns 
of  that  tribe  (comp.  Josh,  xviii.),  but  first  appears 
as  one  of  the  chief  points  of  Saul’s  position  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  (1  Sam.  xiii.  xiv.).  Unless 
Makaz  be  Michmnsh — an  identification  for  which 
we  have  only  the  authority  of  the  LXX. — we  hear 
nothing  of  the  place  from  this  time  till  the  invasion 
of  Judah  by  Sennacherib  iu  the  reign  of  Hezekiah, 
when  it  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  (x.  28).  After  the 
captivity  the  men  of  the  place  returned,  122  in 
number  (Ezr.  ii.  27  ; Neb.  vii.  81).  At  a later 
date  it  became  the  residence  of  Jonathan  Macca- 
baeus,  and  the  seat  of  his  government  (l  Macc.  ix. 
7.3).  In  the  time  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Oner 
masticon,  “ Machmas  ”)  it  was  “ a very  large 
village  retaining  its  ancient  name,  and  lying  near 
Kainah  in  the  district  of  Aelia  (Jerusalem)  at  9 
miles  distance  therefrom.”  Immediately  below  the 
village  the  great  wady  spreads  out  to  a considerable 
width — perhaps  half  a mile ; and  its  bed  is  broken 
up  into  an  intricate  mass  of  hummocks  and  mounds, 
some  two  of  which,  before  the  torrents  of  3000 
winters  had  reduced  and  rounded  their  forms,  were 
probably  the  two  “ teeth  of  cliff” — the  Bozez  and 
Sen  eh  of  Jonathan’s  adventure.  Bight  opjxwite  is 
Jeba  (Geba)  on  a curiously  terraced  hill. 

Mich' methah,  a place  which  formed  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  the  territories  of 
Ephraim  and  Manasseh  on  the  western  side  of 
Jordan.  (1.)  It  lay  ‘‘facing  Shechem it  also 
was  the  next  place  on  the  boundary  west  of  ASHEB 
(Josh.  xvii.  7),  if  indeed  the  two  are  not  one  and 
the  same  place — ham-Micmethath  a distinguishing 
affix  to  the  commoner  name  of  Asher.  The  por- 
tion of  the  place  must  be  somewhere  on  the  east 
of  and  not  far  distant  from  Shechem.  But  then 
(2.)  this  appears  quite  inconsistent  with  the  men- 
tion of  the  same  name  in  the  specification  of  a 
former  boundary  (Josh.  xvi.  6).  The  onlf  eseipe 
from  such  hopeless  contradictions  is  the  belief  that 
the  statements  of  chap.  xvi.  have  suffered  very 
great  mutilation,  and  that  a gap  exists  between 
verses  5 and  6.  The  place  has  not  been  met  with 
nor  the  name  discovered  by  travellers,  ancient  or 
modern.  . 

Mich  ri,  ancestor  of  Elah,  one  of  the  heads  of 
the  fathers  of  Benjnmin  (1  Chr.  ix.  8)  after  the  cap1 
tivity. 

Mich'tkm.  This  word  occurs  in  the  title*  of  «* 
Psalms  (xvi.  lri.-lx.),  all  of  which  are  ascribed^0 
David.  The  marginal  reading  of  our  A.  V. »»  a 
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golden  Psalm,”  while  in  the  Geneva  version  it  U 
described  as  “ a certain  tune."  From  the  position 
which  it  occupies  in  the  title  we  may  infer  that 
michtam  is  a term  applied  to  these  Psalms  to  denote 
their  musical  character,  but  beyoud  this  everything 
is  obscure.  The  very  etymology  of  the  word  is  un- 
certain. 1.  Kimchi  and  Aben  Ezra  trace  it  to  the 
root  catham,  as  it  appears  in  cethem , which  is  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  “ gold”  (Job  xxviii.  16),  “ pure 
gold  ’’  (Job  xxviii.  19),  44  fine  gold  ” (Job  xxxi.  24) ; 
because  the  Psalm  was  to  David  precious  as  fine 
gold.  They  have  been  followed  by  the  translators 
in  the  margin  of  our  version. — 2.  In  Syriac  the 
root  in  conj.  Pael , cathem , signifies  “ to  stain,” 
hence  “ to  defile,”  the  primary  meaning  in  Peal 
being  probably  “ to  spot,  mark  with  spots,”  whence 
the  substantive  is  in  common  use  in  Habbinical 
Hebrew  in  the  sense  of  44  spot  ” or  44  mark.”  From 
this  etymology  the  meanings  have  been  given  to 
Michtam  of  44  a noted  song,”  or  a song  which  was 
graven  or  carved  upon  stone,  a monumental  in- 
scription.— 3.  The  corresponding  Arabic  katama , 
44  to  conceal,  repress,”  is  also  resorted  to  for  the 
explanation  of  Michtam,  which  was  a title  given  to 
certain  Psalms  according  to  Hezel,  because  they 
were  written  while  David  was  in  concealment. 
From  the  same  root  Hengstenberg  attributes  to 
them  a hidden , mystical  import.  Apparently  re- 
ferring the  word  to  the  same  origin,  Ewald  sug- 
gests that  it  may  designate  a song  accompanied  by 
bass  instruments. — 4.  Hut  the  explanation  which 
is  most  approved  by  Rosenmtiller  and  Gesenius,  is 
that  which  finds  in  Michtam  the  equivalent  of 
mictab ; a word  which  occurs  in  Is.  xxxviii.  9 
(A.  V. 44  writing ”).  Beyond  the  general  probability 
that  it  is  a musical  term,  the  origin  of  which  is 
uncertain  and  the  application  lost,  nothing  is  known. 
Hupfeld  lias  collected  all  the  evidence  bearing  upon 
it,  and  adheres  to  the  rendering  kleinod  (jewel, 
treasure),  which  Luther  also  gives,  and  which  is 
adopted  by  Hitzig  and  Mendelssohn. 

Mid'din,  a city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  61),  one  of 
the  six  specified  as  situated  in  the  district  of  44  the 
midbar”  (A.  V.  “wilderness”).  It  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Eusebius  or  Jerome,  nor  has  it  been 
identified  or  perhaps  sought  for  by  later  travellers. 

Midian,  a sou  of  Abraham  and  Keturah  (Gen. 
xxv.  2 ; 1 Chr.  i.  32) ; progenitor  of  the  Midian- 
ites,  or  Arabians  dwelling  principally  in  the  desert 
north  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia.  Southwards  they 
extended  along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Eyleh  ( Sinus  Aelaniticus) ; and  northwards  they 
stretched  along  the  eastern  frontier  of  Palestine. 
Midian  is  first  mentioned,  as  a people,  when  Moses 
fled,  having  killed  the  Egyptian,  to  the  44  land  of 
Midian”  (Ex.  ii.  15),  and  married  a daughter  of  a 
priest  of  Midian  (21).  The  44  land  of  Midian,”  or 
the  portion  of  it  specially  referred  to,  was  probably 
the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  It  should,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  the  name  of  Midian  (and  hence  the 
44  land  of  Midian  ’’)  was  perhaps  often  applied,  as 
that  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  northern  Arab 
tribes,  to  the  northern  Arabs  generally.  The 
Jlidianites  were  mostly  dwellers  in  tents,  not 
towns ; and  Sinai  has  not  sufficient  pasture  to  sup- 
port more  than  a small,  or  a moving  people.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  perhaps  (or  we  may 
say  probably)  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai  has  consider- 
ably changed  in  its  physical  character  since  the 
time  of  Moses.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  posi- 
tion of  Midian  in  the  Sinaitic  peninsula,  if  we  may 
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believe  the  Arabian  historians  and  geographers, 
backed  as  their  testimony  is  by  the  Greek  geo- 
graphers, the  city  of  Midian  was  situate  on  the 
opposite,  or  Arabian,  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
and  thence  northwards  and  spreading  east  and 
west  we  have  the  true  country  of  the  wandering 
Midianites.  The  next  occurrence  of  the  name  of 
this  people  in  the  sacred  history  marks  their 
northern  settlement  on  the  bolder  of  the  Promised 
Land,  44  on  this  side  Jordan  [by]  Jericho  ” in  the 
plains  of  Moab  (Num.  xxii.  1-4),  when  Balak  said, 
of  Israel,  to  the  elders  of  Midian,  “ Now  shall  this 
company  lick  up  all  [that  are]  round  about  us,  ns 
the  ox  licketh  up  the  grass  of  the  field.”  The  spoil 
taken  in  the  war  that  soon  followed,  and  more 
especially  the  mention  of  the  dwellings  of  Midian, 
render  this  suggestion  very  doubtful,  and  point 
rather  to  a considerable  pastoral  settlement  of 
Midian  in  the  trans-Jordanic  country.  In  this  case 
the  Midianites  were  evidently  tributary  to  the 
Amorites,  being  44  dukes  of  Sihou,  dwelling  in 
the  country :”  this  inferior  position  explains  their 
omission  from  Balaam’s  prophecy.  It  was  here, 
44  on  this  side  Jordan,”  that  the  chief  doings  of 
the  Midianites  with  the  Israelites  took  place.  The 
influence  of  the  Midianites  on  the  Isiaelites  was 
clearly  most  evil,  and  directly  tended  to  lead  them 
from  the  injunctions  of  Moses.  Much  of  the  dan- 
gerous character  of  their  influence  may  probably 
be  ascribed  to  the  common  descent  from  Abraham. 
While  the  Canaanitish  tribes  were  abhorred,  Midian 
might  claim  consanguinity,  and  moie  readily  seduce 
Israel  from  their  allegiance.  The  events  at  Shittim 
occasioned  the  injunction  to  vex  Midian  and  smite 
them.  Twelve  thousand  men,  a thousand  from 
each  tribe,  went  up  to  this  war,  a war  in  which  all 
the  males  of  the  enemy  were  slain.  After  a lapse 
of  some  years,  the  Midianites  appear  again  as  the 
enemies  of  the  Israelites.  They  had  recovered  from 
the  devastation  of  the  former  war,  probably  by  the 
arrival  of  fresh  colonists  from  the  desert  tracts  over 
which  their  tribes  wandered  ; and  they  now  were 
sufficiently  powerful  to  become  the  oppressors  of 
the  children  of  Israel.  Allies)  with  the  Amalekites, 
and  the  llene-Kcdem , they  drove  them  to  make 
dens  in  the  mountains  and  caves  and  strongholds, 
and  wasted  their  crops  even  to  Gaza,  on  the  Medi- 
terranean coast,  in  the  land  of  Simeon.  Midian 
had  oppressed  Israel  for  seven  years.  As  a number- 
less eastern  horde  they  entered  the  land  with  their 
cattle  and  their  camels.  The  imagination  shows 
us  the  green  plains  of  Palestine  sprinkled  with  the 
black  goats’-hair  tents  of  this  great  Arab  tribe, 
their  flocks  and  herds  and  camels  let  loose  in  the 
standing  corn,  and  foraging  parties  of  hoi-semen 
driving  before  them  the  possessions  of  the  Israelites. 
The  descent  of  Gideon  and  his  servant  into  the 
camp,  and  the  conversation  of  the  Midianite  watch, 
form  a vivid  picture  of  Arab  life.  It  does  more : 
it  proves  that  as  Gideon,  or  Phurah  his  servant, 
or  both,  understood  the  language  of  Midian,  the 
Shemitic  languages  differed  much  less  in  the  14th 
or  13th  century  B.C.  than  they  did  in  after  times. 
The  stratagem  of  Gideon  receives  an  illustration 
from  modern  Oriental  life.  Until  lately  the  police 
in  Cairo  were  accustomed  to  go  their  rounds  with  a 
lighted  torch  thrust  into  a pitcher,  and  the  pitcher 
was  suddenly  withdrawn  when  light  was  required — 
a custom  affording  an  exact  parallel  to  the  ancient 
expedient  adopted  by  Gideon.  The  consequent  panic 
of  the  great  multitude  in  the  valley,  if  it  has  no 
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parallels  in  modern  European  history,  is  consistent 
with  Orieutal  character.  At  the  sight  of  the  300 
torches,  suddenly  blazing  round  about  the  camp  in 
the  beginning  of  the  middle  watch,  with  the  con- 
fused din  of  the  trumpets,  “ all  the  host  ran,  and 
cried,  and  fled"  (21).  The  rout  was  complete. 
The  flight  of  so  great  a host,  encumbered  with  slow- 
moving  camels,  baggage,  and  cattle,  was  calamitous. 
All  the  men  of  Israel,  out  of  Naphtali,  and  Asher, 
and  Manasseh,  joined  in  the  pursuit ; and  Gideon 
roused  tlie  men  of  Mount  Ephraim  to  44  take 
before"  the  Midianites  “the  waters  unto  Beth- 
barah  and  Jordan”  (23,  24).  Thus  cut  off,  two 
princes,  Oieb  and  Zeeb  (the  “ raven,"  or,  more  cor- 
rectly “ crow,”  aud  the  “ wolf”),  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Ephraim.  But  though  many  joined  in  a 
desultory  pursuit  of  the  rabble  of  the  Midianites, 
only  the  3U0  men  who  had  blown  the  trumpets  in 
the  valley  of  Jezreel  crossed  Jordan  with  Gideon, 
“ faiut  yet  pursuing  ” (viii.  4).  With  this  force 
it  remained  for  the  liberator  to  attack  the  enemy 
on  his  own  ground.  Fifteen  thousand  men,  under 
the  “ kings  " of  Midian,  Zebah  and  Zalmunna,  were 
at  Karkor,  the  sole  remains  of  135,000  (viii.  10). 
The  assurance  of  God’s  help  encouraged  the  weary 
three  hundred,  and  they  ascended  from  the  plain 
(or  ghdr)  to  the  higher  country  by  a ravine  or 
torrent-bed  in  the  hills,  “ and  smote  the  host,  for 
the  host  was  secure"  (viii.  11) — secure  in  that 
wild  countiy,  ou  their  own  ground,  and  away  from 
the  frequent  haunts  of  man.  A sharp  pursuit 
seems  to  have  followed  this  fresh  victory,  ending  in 
the  capture  of  the  kings  and  the  final  discomfiture 
of  the  Midianites.  Having  traced  the  history  of 
Midian,  it  remains  to  allow'  what  is  known  of  their 
condition  and  customs.  The  whole  account  of  their 
doings  with  Israel  plainly  marks  them  ns  charac- 
teristically Arab.  They  are  described  as  true 
Arabs — now’  Bedawees,  or  “ people  of  the  desert 
anon  pastoral,  or  settled  Arabs — the  “ flock  ” of 
Jethro  ; the  cattle  and  flocks  of  Midian,  in  the 
later  days  of  Moses ; their  camels  without  number, 
as  the  sand  of  the  sea-side  for  multitude  when  they 
oppressed  Israel  in  the  days  of  the  Judges — all 
agree  with  such  a description.  Like  Arabs,  who 
are  predominantly  a nomadic  people,  they  seem 
to  have  partially  settled  in  the  land  of  Moab. 
The  only  glimpse  of  their  habits  is  found  in  the 
vigorous  picture  of  the  camp  in  the  valley  of  Jez- 
reel (Judg.  vii.  13).  The  spoil  taken  in  both  the 
war  of  Moses  and  that  of  Gideon  is  remarkable. 
The  gold,  silver,  brass,  iron,  tin,  and  lead  (Num. 
xxxi.  22),  the  “jewels  of  gold,  chains,  aud  brace- 
lets, rings,  earrings,  and  tablets”  (50)  taken  by 
Moses,  is  especially  noteworthy ; and  it  is  con- 
firmed by  the  booty  taken  by  Gideon  (Judg.  viii. 
21,  24-26).  We  have  here  a wealthy  Arab  nation, 
living  by  plunder,  delighting  in  finery ; and,  where 
forays  were  impossible,  carrying  on  the  traffic 
sou tli wards  info  Arabia,  the  land  of  gold — if  not 
naturally,  by  trade — aud  across  to  Chaldaen;  or 
into  the  rich  plains  of  Egypt.  Midian  is  named 
authentically  only  in  the  Bible.  It  has  no  history 
elsewhere.  The  city  of  “ Medyen  [say  the  Arabs] 
is  the  city  of  the  jieople  of  8hu’eyb,  and  is  opposite 
Tabook,  on  the  shore  of  Bahr  el-Kulzum  [the 
lied  t*cnl  : between  these  is  six  days’  journey.  It 
[MedyeuJ  is  larger  than  Tabook ; and  in  it  is 
the  well  from  which  Moses  watered  the  flock  of 
tjhu'eyb"  ( Mardsid,  s.  v.).  Kl-Makreezee  (in  his 
Ktaiat ) enters  into  considerable  detail  respecting 


this  city  and  people.  He  tells  us  that  in  the  land 
of  Midian  were  many  cities,  of  which  the  people 
had  disappeared,  and  the  cities  themselves  hail 
fallen  to  ruin;  that  when  he  wrote  (in  the  year 
825  of  the  Flight)  forty  cities  remained,  the  uames 
of  some  being  known,  and  of  others,  lost. 

Midwife.  Parturition  in  the  East  is  usually 
easy.  The  ollice  of  a midwife  is  thus,  in  many 
eastern  countries,  in  little  use,  but  is  performed, 
when  necessary’,  by  relatives.  In  the  description 
of  the  transaction  mentioned  in  Ex.  i.  one  expres- 
sion “upon  the  stools”  receives  remarkable  illus- 
tration from  modem  usage.  The  Egyptian  prac- 
tice, as  described  by  Mr.  Lane,  exactly  answers  to 
that  indicated  in  the  book  of  Exodus.  “ Two  or 
three  dnys  before  the  expected  time  of  delivery,  the 
Layeh  (midwife)  conveys  to  the  house  the  kttnte 
ehciladeh,  a chair  of  a peculiar  form,  upon  which 
the  patient  is  to  be  seated  during  the  birth.” 

Mig'dal-el,  one  of  the  fortified  towns  of  the 
possession  of  Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  38  only),  possibly 
deriving  its  name  from  some  ancient  tower— the 
“ tower  of  El,  or  God.”  In  the  present  unexplored 
condition  of  the  part  of  Palestine  allotted  to  Naph- 
tali, it  is  dangerous  to  hazard  conjectures  as  to  the 
situations  of  the  towns ; but  if  it  be  possible  that 
Hurali  is  Horein  and  Yarun  Iron,  the  possibility 
is  strengthened  by  finding  a Mujeidcl  at  no  great 
distance  from  them,  namely,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Wady  Kerkerah , 8 miles  due  east  of  the  Has  en- 
Nakurah,  6 miles  west  of  Ilurah  and  8 of  Panin. 
By  Eusebius  it  is  spoken  of  as  a large  village  lying 
between  Dora  (Tcinfura)  and  Ptolemais  (Aiia),  at 
9 miles  from  the  former.  Schwarz  (184),  reading 
Migdal-el  and  Ilorem  as  one  word,  proposes  to 
identify  it  with  ifejdel  cl-Keriun,  a place  about 
12  miles  east  of  Akka. 

Mig'd&l-g&d,  a city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  37)  in 
the  district  of  the  S/iefelah,  or  maritime  lowland. 
By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in  the  Onomasticon,  it 
appeal  s to  be  mentioned  ns  “ Magdala."  A vil- 
lage called  el-Medjdcl  lies  in  the  maritime  plain, 
a couple  of  miles  inland  from  Ascalon,  9 from  Urn 
Lakhis , and  1 1 from  AjUm.  So  fur  this  is  in  sup- 
port of  Van  de  Velde’s  identification  of  the  place 
with  Migdal-gad.  Migdnl-gad  was  probably  dedic- 
ated to  or  associated  with  the  worship  of  the  an- 
cient deity  Gad. 

Mig'dol,  proper  name  of  one  or  two  place*  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt,  cognate  to  Migdol, 
which  appeals  properly  to  signify  a military  watch- 
tower,  or  a shepherd’s  look-out.  This  form  occur* 
only  iu  Egyptian  geography,  and  it  has  therefore 
been  supposed  by  Champollion  to  be  substituted 
for  an  Egyptian  name  of  similar  sound,  J leshtol  or 
Mejtol.  The  ancient  Egyptian  form  of  Migdol 
having,  however,  been  found,  written  in  a manoer 
rendering  it  not  improbable  that  it  was  a foreign 
word,  MAKTUR  or  MAKTeRU,  as  well  as  so  usol 
that  it  must  be  of  similar  meaning  to  the  Hebrew 
Mijdal,  the  idea  of  the  Egyptian  'origin  and  etymo- 
logy of  the  latter  must  be  given  up.  1.  A Migdol 
is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  Exodus  (Ex. 
xiv.  2 ; Num.  xxxiii.  7,  8).  We  suppose  that  the 
position  of  the  encampment  was  betore  or  at  Pi* 
liahiroth,  behind  which  was  Migdol,  and  on  the  other 
hand  Baal-zephon  and  the  sea,  these  places  being 
near  together.  The  place  of  the  encampment  and 
of  the  passage  of  the  sea  we  believe  to  have  been 
not  fnr  from  the  Persepolitan  monument,  which  » 
made  in  Linant’s  map  the  site  of  the  Serspcun1* 
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2.  A Migdol  is  spoken  of  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel. 
The  latter  prophet  mentions  it  as  a boundary-town, 
evidently  on  the  eastern  border,  corresponding  to 
Seveneh,  orSyene,on  the  southern  (xxix.  10,  xxx. 
6).  In  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  the  Jews  in 
Egypt  are  spoken  of  as  dwelling  at  Migdol,  Tah- 
panhes,  and  Noph,  and  in  the  country  of  Pathros 
(xliv.  1);  and  m that  foretelling,  apparently,  an 
invasion  of  Egypt  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  Migdol, 
Noph,  and  Tahpanhes  are  again  mentioned  together 
(xlvi.  14).  It  seems  plain,  from  its  being  s|«ken 
of  with  Memphis,  and  from  Jews  dwelling  there, 
that  this  Migdol  was  an  important  town,  and  not  a 
mere  fort,  or  even  military  settlement.  After  this 
time  there  is  no  notice  of  any  place  of  this  name 
in  Egypt,  excepting  of  Magdolus,  by  Hecataeus  of 
Miletus,  and  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus , in 
which  Magdolo  is  placed  twelve  Roman  miles  to 
the  southward  of  Pelusium,  in  the  route  from  the 
Serapeum  to  that  town.  This  latter  place  most  prob- 
ably represents  the  Migdol  mentioned  by  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel.  Its  position  on  the  route  to  Palestine 
would  make  it  both  strategically  important  and 
populous,  neither  of  which  would  be  the  case  with 
a town  in  the  position  of  the  Migdol  of  the  Penta- 
teuch. Gesenius,  however,  holds  that  there  is  but 
oue  Migdol  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (Lex.  s.  v.). 
Lepsius  distinguishes  two  Migdols,  and  considers 
Magdolo  to  be  the  same  as  the  Migdol  of  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel. 

Mig'ron,  a town,  or  a spot — for  there  is  nothing 
to  indicate  which — in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saul’s 
city,  Gibeah,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  district  be- 
longing to  it  (1  Sam.  xiv.  2);  distinguished  by  a 
pomegrenat e-tree,  under  which  on  the  eve  of  a 
memorable  event  we  discover  Saul  and  Ahiah  sur- 
rounded by  the  poor  remnants  of  their  force. 
Migron  is  presented  to  our  view  only  once  again, 
viz.  in  the  invaluable  list  of  the  places  disturbed 
by  Sennacherib’s  approach  to  Jerusalem  (Is.  x.  28). 
But  here  its  position  seems  a little  further  north 
than  that  indicated  in  the  former  passage.  It  here 
occurs  between  Aiath — that  is  Ai — and  Mich  mash, 
in  other  words  was  on  the  north  of  the  great  ravine 
of  the  Wady-Smceinit,  while  Gibeah  was  more 
than  2 miles  to  the  south  thereof.  In  Hebrew, 
Migron  may  mean  a “ precipice,”  and  it  is  not  im- 
possible, therefore,  that  two  places  of  the  same  name 
are  intended. 

Mi  j&min.  1.  The  chief  of  the  sixth  of  the  24 
courses  of  priests  established  by  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv. 
9).-— 2.  A family  of  priests  who  signed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  ; probably  the  descendants  of  the 
preceding  (Neh.  x.  7). 

Mik  loth.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehiel,  the 
father  or  prince  of  Gibeon,  by  his  wife  Maachah 
(l  Chr.  viii.  32,  ix.  37,  38).— 2.  The  leader  of  the 
second  division  of  David’s  army  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  4). 

Miknei'ah,  One  of  the  I.evites  of  the  second 
lank,  gateketmers  of  the  ark,  appointed  by  David  to 
play  in  the  Temple  band  “ with  harps  upon  Shem- 
inith  ” (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  21). 

Milala'L  Probably  a Gershonite  Levite  of  the 
sons  of  Asaph,  who  assisted  at  the  dedication  of 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  36). 

MU'cah.  1.  Daughter  of  Haran  and  wife  of  her 
uncle  Nahor,  Abraham's  brother,  to  whom  she  bare 
eight  children  (Gen.  xi.  29,  xxii.  20,  23.  xxiv.  15, 
24,  47).— 2.  The  fourth  daughter  of  Zelophehad 
'Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  11 ; Josh.xvii.  3). 

’ MU  com.  The  “ abomination  ” of  the  children 
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of  Ammon,  elsewhere  called  MOLECH  (1  K.  xi.  7, 
&c.)  and  Malcham  (Zeph.  i.  5 marg.  “their 
king”),  of  the  latter  of  which  it  is  probably  a dia- 
lectical variation. 

MUe,  a Roman  measure  of  length  equal  to  1618 
English  yards.  It  is  only  once  noticed  in  the  Bible 
(Mutt.  v.  41),  the  usual  method  of  reckoning  both 
in  the  N.  T.  aud  in  Josephus  being  by  the  stadium. 
The  Roman  system  of  measurement  was  fully  in- 
troduced into  Palestine,  though  probably  at  a later 
date.  The  mile  of  the  Jews  is  said  to  have  been 
of  two  kinds,  long  or  short,  dependent  on  the  length 
of  the  pace,  which  varied  in  different  pails,  the  long 
pace  being  double  the  length  of  the  short  one. 

MiletUJ,  Acts  xx.  15,  17,  less  correctly  called 
Miletum  in  2 Tim.  iv.  20.  In  the  context  of 
Acts  xx.  6 we  have  the  geographical  relations 
of  Miletus  brought  out  as  distinctly  sis  if  it  were 
St.  Luke's  purpose  to  state  them.  In  the  first  place 
it  lay  on  the  coast  to  the  S.  of  Ephesus.  Next,  it 
was  a day's  sail  from  Trogyllium  (ver.  15).  More- 
over, to  those  who  are  sailing  from  the  north,  it  is 
in  the  direct  line  for  Cos.  All  these  details  corre- 
spond with  the  geographical  facts  of  the  case.  The 
site  of  Miletus  has  now  receded  ten  miles  from  the 
coast,  and  even  in  the  Apostle’s  time  it  must  have 
lost  its  strictly  maritime  position.  The  passage  iu 
the  .second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  where  Miletus  is 
mentioned,  presents  a veiy  serious  difficulty  to  the 
theory  that  there  was  ouly  one  Roman  imprison- 
ment. As  to  the  history  of  Miletus  itself,  it  was 
far  more  famous  five  hundred  years  before  St.  Paul’s 
day,  than  it  ever  became  afterwards.  In  early 
times  it  was  the  most  flourishing  city  of  the  Ionian 
Greeks.  In  the  natural  order  of  events,  it  was  ab- 
sorbed in  the  Persian  empire.  After  a brief  period 
of  spirited  independence,  it  received  a blow  from 
which  it  never  recovered,  in  the  siege  conducted  by 
Alexander,  when  on  his  Eastern  campaign.  But 
still  it  held,  even  through  the  Roman  period,  the 
rank  of  a second-rate  trading  town,  and  Strabo  men- 
tions its  four  harbours.  At  this  time  it  was  politic- 
ally in  the  province  of  Asia,  though  Caria  was 
the  old  ethnological  name  of  the  district  in  which  it 
was  situated. 

Milk.  As  an  article  of  diet,  milk  holds  a more 
important  position  in  Eastern  countries  than  with 
us.  It  is  not  a mere  adjunct  in  cookery,  or  re- 
stricted to  the  use  of  the  young,  nlthough  it  is 
naturally  the  characteristic  food  of  childhood,  both 
from  its  simple  and  nutritive  qualities  (1  Pet.  ii.  2), 
and  particularly  as  contrasted  with  meat  (1  Cor. 
iii.  2;  Heb.  v.  12):  but  beyond  this  it  Is  regarded 
ns  substantial  food  adapted  alike  to  all  ages  and 
classes.  Not  only  the  milk  of  cows,  but  of  sheep 
(Deut.  xxxii.  14),  of  camels  (Gen.  xxxii.  15),  and 
of  goats  (Prov.  xxvii.  27)  was  used;  the  lntter 
nppears  to  have  beeu  most  highly  prized.  Milk 
was  used  sometimes  in  its  natural  state,  and  some- 
times in  a sour  coagulated  state : the  former  was 
named  tftal&b,  and  the  latter  cheinah.  In  the  A.  V. 
the  latter  is  rendered  “ butter,”  but  there  can  b* 
no  question  that  in  every  case  (except  perhaps  Prov. 
xxx.  33;  the  term  refers  to  a preparation  of  milk 
well  known  in  Eastern  countries  under  the  name 
of  leben.  The  method  now  pursued  in  its  prepar- 
ation is  to  boil  the  milk  over  a slow  fire,  adding  to 
it  a small  piece  of  old  leben  or  some  other  acid  in 
order  to  make  it  coagulate.  The  refreshing  draught 
which  Jael  offered  “ in  a lordly  dish  ” to  Sisera 
(Judg.  v.  25)  was  leben.  Leben  is  still  extensively 
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used  in  the  East : at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  the 
poor  almost  live  upon  it,  while  the  upper  classes 
eat  it  with  salad  or  meat.  It  is  still  offered  in  hos- 
pitality to  the  passing  stranger,  exactly  as  of  old  in 
Abraham’s  tent  (Oeu.  xviii;  8). 

Mill.  The  mills  (richaim)  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews probably  differed  but  little  from  those  at 
present  in  use  in  the  East.  These  consist  of  two 
circular  stones,  about  18  inches  or  two  feet  in  dia- 
meter, the  lower  of  which  is  fixed,  and  has  its 
upper  surface  slightly  convex,  fitting  into  a corre- 
sponding concavity  in  the  upper  stone.  The  latter, 
called  by  the  Hebrews  receb,  “chariot,”  and  by 
the  Arabs  rekkab , “ rider,”  has  a hole  in  it  through 
which  the  grain  passes,  immediately  above  a pivot 
or  shaft  which  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  lower 
stone,  and  about  which  the  upper  stone  is  turned  by 
means  of  an  upright  handle  fixed  near  the  edge.  It 
is  worked  by  women,  sometimes  singly  and  some- 
times two  together,  who  are  usually  seated  on  the 
bare  ground  (Is.  xlvii.  1,  2)  44  facing  each  other; 
both  have  hold  of  the  handle  by  which  the  upper  is 
turned  round  on  the  4 nether  ’ millstone.  The  one 
whose  right  hand  is  disengaged  throws  in  the  grain 
as  occasion  requires  through  the  hole  in  the  upper 
stone.  It  is  not  correct  to  say  that  one  pushes 
it  halt  round,  and  theu  the  other  seizes  the  handle. 
This  would  be  slow  work,  and  would  give  a spas- 
modic motion  to  the  stone.  Both  retain  their  hold, 
and  pull  to  or  push  from,  as  men  do  with  the  whip 
or  crosscut  saw.  The  proverb  of  our  Saviour  (Matt, 
xxiv.  41 ) is  true  to  life,  for  uomcn  only  grind.  I 
cannot  recall  an  instance  in  which  meu  were  at  the 
mill.”  (Thomson,  The  Ixmd  and  the  Book,  c.  34.) 
The  labour  is  very  hard,  and  the  task  of  grinding  in 
consequence  performed  only  by  the  lowest  servants 
(Ex.  xi.  5),  and  captives  (Judg.  xvi.  21 ; Job  xxxi. 
10;  Is.  xlvii.  1,  2;  Lam.  v.  13).  So  essential 
were  mill-stones  for  daily  domestic  use,  that  they 
were  forbidden  to  be  taken  in  pledge  (Deut.  xxiv. 
6 ; Jos,  Ant.  iv.  8,  §26),  in  order  that  a man’s 
family  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  means  of  pre- 
paring their  food.  The  hand-mills  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians  appear  to  hnve  l>een  of  the  same  character 
as  those  of  their  descendants,  and  like  them  were 
worked  by  women  (Wilkinson,  Anc.  Eg.  ii.  p. 
118,  &c.).  44  They  had  nlso  a large  mill  on  a very 

similar  principle;  but  the  stones  were  of  far  greater 
power  and  dimensions;  and  this  could  only  have 
been  turned  by  cattle  or  asses,  like  those  of  the 
ancient  Homans,  and  of  the  modern  Cairenes.”  It 
was  the  millstone  of  a mill  of  this  kind,  driven  by 
an  ass,  which  is  alluded  to  in  Matt,  xviii.  6.  With 
the  moveable  upper  millstone  of  the  hand-mill  the 
woman  of  Thebez  broke  Abimelech’s  skull  (Judg. 
ix.  53). 

Millet  (Heb.  dichan),  in  all  probability  the 
grains  of  Banicum  miiiaceum  and  italicum,  and 
of  the  Holcus  sorghum,  Linn,  (the  Sorghum  vulgare 
of  modem  writers),  may  all  be  comprehended  by 
the  Hebrew  word.  Mention  of  millet  occurs  only 
in  Ez.  Iv.  9.  Dr.  Hoyle  maintains  that  the  true 
dukhun  of  Arab  authors  is  the  Panicum  miiiaceum, 
which  is  universally  cultivated  in  the  East.  The 
Panicum  miiiaceum  is  cultivated  in  Europe  and  in 
tropical  countries.  It  is  probable  that  both  the 
Sorghum  vulgare,  and  the  Panicum  miiiaceum, 
were  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  Egyptians, 
and  that  the  Heb.  dicJum  may  denote  either  of 
these  plants. 

Millo,  a place  in  ancient  Jerusalem.  Both  name 
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and  thing  seem  to  have  been  already  in  existence 
when  the  city  was  taken  Com  the  Jebusites  It 
David  (2  Sam.  v.  9 ; 1 Chr.  xi.  8).  Its  repair  or 
restoration  was  one  of  the  great  works  for  which 
Solomon  raised  his  44  levy  "(1  K.  ix.  15,  24,  xi. 
27) ; and  it  formed  a prominent  part  of  the  fortifi- 
cations by  which  Hezekiah  prepared  for  the  approach 
of  the  Assyrians  (2  Chr.  xxxii.  5).  The  last  passage 
seems  to  show  that  44  the  Millo”  was  part  of  the 
44  city  of  David,”  that  is  of  Zi on  (comp.  2 K.  xii. 
20).  If  44  Millo  ” be  taken  as  a Hebrew  word,  it 
would  be  derived  from  a root  which  has  the  force 
of 44  filling.”  This  notion  has  been  applied  by  the 
interpreters  after  their  custom  in  the  most  various 
and  opposite  ways : — a rampart  ( agger ) ; a mound ; 
an  open  space  used  for  assemblies,  and  therefore 
often  filled  with  people ; a ditch  or  Talley;  even  a 
trench  filled  with  water.  But  none  of  these  guesses 
enable  us  to  ascertain  what  Millo  really  was,  and  it 
would  probably  be  nearer  the  truth — it  is  certainly 
safer — to  look  on  the  name  as  an  ancient  or  archaic 
term,  Jebusite,  or  possibly  even  still  older,  adopted 
by  the  Israelites  when  they  took  the  town,  and 
incorporated  into  their  own  nomenclature.  The 
only  my  of  light  which  we  can  obtain  is  from  the 
LXX.  Their  rendering  in  every  case  (excepting 
only  2 Chr.  xxxii.  5)  is  t;  &Kpa,  a word  which  they 
employ  nowhere  else  in  the  O.  T.  Now  rj  tuepa 
means  44  the  citadel,”  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
it  is  the  word  used  with  unvarying  persistence 
throughout  the  Books  of  Maccabees  for  the  fortress 
on  Mount  Zion.  It  is  therefore  perhaps  not  too 
much  to  assume  that  the  word  millo  was  employed 
in  the  Hebrew  original  of  1 Maccabees. 

Millo,  the  House  of.  1.  Apparently  a family 
or  clan,  mentioned  in  Judg.  ix.  6,  20  only,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  men  or  lords  of  Shechem.— 2.  The 
“house  of  Millo  that  goeth  down  to  Silla”  was 
the  spot  at  which  king  Joash  was  murdered  by  his 
slaves  (2  K.  xii.  20).  There  is  nothing  to  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  the  murder  was  not  committed  in 
Jerusalem,  and  in  that  case  the  spot  must  be  con- 
nected with  the  ancient  Millo  (see  preceding  article). 

Mines,  Mining.  44  Surely  there  is  a source  for 
the  silver,  and  a place  for  the  gold  which  they 
refine.  Iron  is  token  out  of  the  soil,  and  stone  man 
melts  (for)  copper.  He  hath  put  an  end  to  dark- 
ness, and  to  all  perfection  (i.  e.,  most  thoroughly) 
he  searcheth  the  stone  of  thick  darkness  and  ot  the 
shadow  of  death.  He  hath  sunk  a shaft  far  from 
the  wanderer  ; they  that  are  forgotten  of  the  foot 
are  suspended,  nway  from  man  tiiey  waver  to  and 
fro.  (As  for)  the  earth,  from  her  cometh  forth 
bread,  yet  her  nethermost  parts  are  upturned  aj 
(by)  fire.  The  place  of  sapphire  (are)  her  stones, 
and  dust  of  gold  is  his.  A track  which  the  bird 
of  prey  hath  not  known,  nor  the  eye  of  the  falcen 
glared  upon;  which  the  sons  of  pride  (i.e.  wild 
beasts)  have  not  trodden,  nor  the  roaring  lion  gone 
over;  in*  the  flint  man  hath  thrust  his  hand,  he 
hath  overturned  mountains  from  the  root;  in  the 
locks  he  hath  cleft  channels,  and  every  rare  thing 
hath  his  eye  seen : the  streams  hath  he  bound  that 
they  weep  not,  and  that  which  is  hid  he  briDgoth 
forth  to  light”  (Job  xxviii.  1-1 1 ).  Such  is  the 
highly  poetical  description  given  by  the  author  « 
the.  book  of  Job  of  the  operations  of  mining  a* 
known  in  his  day,  the  only  record  of  the  kind  which 
we  inherit  from  the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  m*.r 
be  fairly  inferred  from  the  description  that  a dis- 
tinction is  made  between  gold  obtained  in  the 
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manner  indicated,  and  thnt  which  is  found  in 
the  natural  state  in  the  alluvial  soil,  among  the 
debris  washed  down  by  the  torrents.  This  appeal's 
to  be  implied  in  the  expression  “ the  gold  they 
refine,”  which  presupposes  a process  by  which  the 
pure  gold  is  extracted  from  the  ore,  and  separate! 
from  the  silver  or  copper  with  which  it  may  have 
been  mixed.  What  is  said  of  gold  may  be  equally 
applied  to  silver,  for  in  almost  every  allusion  to  the 
process  of  refining  the  two  metals  are  associated. 
Jn  the  passage  of  Job  which  has  been  quoted,  so  far 
as  can  be  marie  out  from  the  obscurities  with  which 
it  is  beset,  the  natural  order  of  mining  operations  is 
observed  in  the  description.  The  poet  might  have 
had  before  him  the  copper-mine*  of  the  Sinaitic 
jeninsula.  In  the  Wady  Magh&rah,  “ the  valley 
of  the  Cave,”  are  still  traces  of  the  Egyptian  colony 
of  miners  who  settled  there  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting copper  from  the  freestone  rocks,  and  left 
their  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  upon  the  face  of  the 
cliff.  The  ancient  furnaces  are  still  to  be  seen,  and 
on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  are  found  the  piers 
and  wharves  whence  the  miners  shipped  their  metal 
in  the  harbour  of  Abu  Zelimeh.  The  copper-mines 
of  Phaeno  in  Idumaea,  according  to  Jerome,  were 
between  Zoar  and  Petia : in  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian the  Christians  were  condemned  to  work 
them.  The  gold-mines  of  Egypt  in  the  Bisharee 
desert,  the  principal  station  of  which  was  Sahar- 
an ib,  about  three  days’ journey  beyond  WadyAllaga, 
have  been  discoverer!  within  the  last  few  years  by 
M.  Linant  and  Mr.  Bonomi.  Ruins  of  the  miners’ 
huts  still  remain  as  at  Sur&blt  el-Khadim.  Accord- 
ing to  the  account  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  (iii. 
12-14),  the  mines  were  worked  by  gangs  of  convicts 
and  captives  in  fetters,  who  were  kept  day  and 
night  to  their  task  by  the  soldiers  set  to  guard 
them.  The  work  was  superintended  by  an  en- 
gineer, who  selected  the  stone  and  pointed  it  out 
to  the  miners.  The  harder  rock  was  split  by  the 
application  of  fire,  but  the  softer  was  broken  up 
with  picks  and  chisels.  The  miners  were  quite 
naked,  their  bodies  being  painted  according  to  the 
colour  of  the  rock  they  were  working,  and  in  order 
to  see  in  the  dark  passages  of  the  mine  they  carried 
lamps  upon  their  heads.  The  stone  as  it  fell  was 
carried  off  by  boys,  it  was  then  pounded  in  stone 
mortars  with  iron  pestles  by  those  who  were  over 
30  years  of  age  till  it  was  reduced  to  the  size  of  a 
lentil  The  women  and  old  men  afterwards  ground 
it  in  mills  to  a fine  powder.  The  final  process  of 
separating  the  gold  from  the  pounded  stone  was 
entrusted  to  the  engineers  who  superintended  the 
work.  They  spread  this  powder  upon  a broad 
slightly-inclined  table,  and  rubbed  it  gently  with 
the  hand,  pouring  water  upon  it  from  time  to  time 
so  as  to  carry  away  all  the  earthy  matter,  leaving 
the  heavier  particles  upon  the  board.  This  was 
repeated  several  times  ; at  first  with  the  hand  and 
afterwards  with  fine  sponges  gently  pressed  upon 
the  earthy  substance,  till  nothing  but  the  gold  was 
left.  It  was  then  collected  by  other  workmen,  and 
placed  in  earthen  crucibles  with  a mixture  of  lead 
and  salt  in  certain  proportions,  together  with  a 
little  tin  and  some  barley  bran.  The  crucibles 
were  covered  and  carefully  closed  with  clay,  and 
in  this  condition  baked  in  a furnace  for  five  days 
and  nights  without  intermission.  Of  the-  three 
methods  which  have  been  employed  for  refining 
gold  and  silver,  1.  by  exposing  the  fused  metal  to 
a current  of  air  ; 2.  by  keeping  the  alloy  in  a state 
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of  fusion  and  throwing  nitre  upon  it ; nnd  3.  by 
mixing  the  alloy  with  lead,  exposing  the  whole  to 
fusion  upon  a vessel  of  bone-ashes  or  earth,  and 
blowing  upon  it  with  bellows  or  other  blast:  the 
latter  appears  most  nearly  to  coincide  with  the 
description  of  Diodorus.  To  this  process,  known 
as  the  cupelling  process,  there  seems  to  be  a refer- 
ence in  Ps.  xii.  6 ; Jer.  vi.  28-30  ; Es.  xxii.  18-22. 
Silver-mines  are  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (i.  33) 
with  those  of  gold,  iron,  and  copper,  in  the  island 
of  Meroe,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile.  But  the  chief 
supply  of  silver  in  the  ancient  world  appears  to 
have  been  brought  from  Spain.  The  mines  of  that 
country  were  celebrated  (1  Macc.  viii.  3).  ML 
Orospeda,  from  which  the  Guadalquivir,  the  ancient 
Baltes,  takes  its  rise,  was  formerly  called  u the 
silver  mountain,”  from  the  silver-mines  which  were 
in  it  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  148).  But  the  largest  silver- 
mines  in  Spain  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Carthago 
Nova.  The  process  of  separating  the  silver  from 
the  lead  is  abridged  by  Strabo  from  Polybius.  The 
lumps  of  ore  were  first  pounded,  and  then  sifted 
through  sieves  into  tyater.  The  sediment  was  again 
pounded,  and  again  filtered,  and  after  this  process 
had  been  repeated  five  times  the  water  was  drawn 
off,  the  remainder  of  the  ore  melted,  the  lead  poured 
away  and  tire  silver  led  pure.  If  Tartessus  be  the 
Tarshish  of  Scripture,  the  metal  workers  of  Spain 
in  those  days  must  have  possessed  the  art  of  ham- 
mering silver  into  sheets,  for  we  find  in  Jer.  x.  9, 
“ silver  spread  into  plate*  is  brought  from  Tarshish, 
and  gold  from  Uphax.”  We  have  no  means  of 
knowing  whether  the  gold  of  Ophir  was  obtained 
from  mine  or  from  the  washing  of  gold-streams. 
In  all  probability  the  greater  part  of  the  gold  which 
came  into  the  hands  ot  the  Phoenicians  and  Hebrews 
was  obtained  from  streams ; its  great  abundance 
seems  to  indicate  this.  As  gold  is  seldom  if  ever 
found  entirely  free  from  silver,  the  quantity  of  the 
latter  varying  from  2 per  cent  to  30  per  cenL,  it 
has  been  supposed  that  the  ancient  metallurgists 
were  acquainted  with  some  means  of  parting  them, 
an  operation  performed  in  modern  times  by  boiling 
the  metal  in  nitric  or  sulphuric  acid.  To  some 
process  of  this  kind  it  has  been  imagined  that  refer- 
ence is  made  in  Prov.  xvii.  3,  “ The  fining-jwt  is 
for  silver,  and  the  furnace  for  gold aud  again  in 
xxvii.  21.  A strong  proof  of  the  acquaintance  p>s- 
sessed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  with  the  manipu- 
lation of  metals  is  found  by  some  in  the  destruction 
of  the  golden  calf  in  the  desert  by  Moses.  “ And 
ne  took  the  calf  which  they  had  made,  and  burnt 
it  in  fire,  and  ground  it  to  powder,  and  t-trawed 
it  upon  the  water,  and  made  the  children  of  Israel 
drink  ” (Ex.  xxxii.  20).  As  the  highly  malleable 
character  of  gold  would  render  an  operation  like 
that  which  is  described  in  the  text  almost  impos- 
sible, an  explanation  has  been  sought  in  the  sup- 
position that  we  have  here  an  indication  that  Moses 
was  a proficient  in  the  process  known  in  modern 
times  as  calcination.  The  whole  difficulty  appears 
to  have  arisen  from  a desire  to  find  too  much  in  the 
texL  The  mnin  object  of  the  destruction  of  the  calf 
was  to  prove  its  worthlessness  and  to  throw  con- 
tempt upon  idolatry,  and  all  this  might  have  been 
done  without  any  refined  chemical  process  like  thnt 
referred  to.  How  far  the  ancient  Hebrews  were 
acquainted  with  the  processes  at  present  in  use  for 
extracting  copper  from  the  ore  it  is  impossible  to 
assert,  as  there  are  no  references  in  Scripture  to  any- 
thing of  the  kind  except  in  the  passage  of  Job  already 
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quoted.  Copper-smelting,  however,  is  in  some  cnses 
attended  with  comparatively  small  difficulties,  which 
the  ancients  had  evidently  the  skill  to  overcome. 
Some  means  of  toughening  the  metal  so  as  to  render 
it  fit  for  manufacture  must  have  been  known  to 
the  Hebrews  as  to  other  ancient  nations.  Tlie 
Egyptians  evidently  possessed  the  art  of  working 
bronze  in  great  perfection  at  a veiy  early  time,  and 
much  of  the  knowledge  of  metals  which  the  Israelites 
had  must  have  been  acquired  during  their  residence 
among  them.  Of  tin  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
trace  in  Palestine.  That  the  Phoenicians  obtained 
their  supplies  from  the  mines  of  Spain  and  Cornwall 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  lead-mines  of  Gebel 
e*  Rossass,  near  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  about  half- 
way between  Berenice  and  Kossayr,  may  have  sup- 
plied the  Hebrews  with  that  metal,  of  which  there 
were  no  mines  in  their  own  country,  or  it  may  have 
been  obtained  from  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Simii.  The  hills  of  Palestine  are  rich  in  iron, 
and  the  mines  are  still  worked  there  though  in  a 
very  simple  rude  manner,  like  that  of  the  ancient 
Samothraeians : of  the  method  employed  by  the 
Egyptians  and  Hebrews  we  have  no  certain  inform- 
ation. It  may  have  been  similar  to  that  in  use 
throughout  the  whole  of  India  from  very  early 
times,  which  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Ure : — **  The 
furnace  or  bloomery  in  which  the  ore  is  smelted  is 
from  four  to  five  feet  high ; it  is  somewhat  pear- 
shaped,  being  about  five  feet  wide  at  bottom  and 
one  foot  at  top.  It  is  built  entirely  of  clay  .... 
There  is  an  opening  in  front  about  a foot  or  more 
in  height,  which  is  built  up  with  clay  at  the  com- 
mencement and  broken  down  at  the  end  of  each 
smelting  operation.  The  bellows  are  usually  made 
of  goat’s  skin  ....  The  bamboo  nozzles  of  the 
bellows  are  inserted  into  tubes  of  clay,  which  pass 
into  the  furnace  ....  The  furnace  is  filled  with 
charcoal,  and  a lighted  coal  being  introduced  before 
the  nozzles,  the  mass  in  the  interior  is  soon  kindled. 
As  soon  as  this  is  accomplished,  a small  portion  of 
the  ore,  previously  moistened  with  water  to  prevent 
it  from  running  through  the  charcoal,  but  without 
any  flux  whatever,  is  laid  on  the  top  of  the  coals 
and  covered  with  charcoal  to  fill  up  the  furnace. 
In  this  manner  ore  and  fuel  are  supplied,  and  the 
bellows  are  urged  for  three  or  four  hours.  When 
the  process  is  stopped  and  the  temporary  wall  in 
front  broken  down,  the  bloom  is  removed  with  a 
pair  of  tongs  from  the  bottom  of  the  furnace."  It 
lias  seemed  necessary  to  give  this  account  of  a very 
ancient  method  of  iron-smelting,  because,  from  the 
difficulties  which  attend  it,  and  the  intense  heat 
which  is  required  to  separate  the  metal  from  the 
ore,  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  allusions  to  iron 
and  iron  manufacture  in  the  Old  Testament  are 
anachronisms.  But  if  it  were  possible  among  the 
ancient  Indians  in  a veiy  primitive  state  of  civil- 
ization, it  might  have  been  known  to  the  Hebrews, 
who  may  have  acquired  their  knowledge  by  work- 
ing as  slaves  in  the  iron  furnaces  of  Egypt  (comp. 
Deut.  iv.  20). 

Mingled  People.  This  phrase  ( h£'ereh\  like 
that  of  “ the  mixed  multitude,"  which  the  Hebrew 
closely  resembles,  is  applied  in  Jer.  xxv.  20,  aud 
Ez.  xxx.  5,  to  denote  the  miscellaneous  foreign 
population  of  Egypt  and  its  frontier-tribes,  includ- 
ing every  one,  say*  Jerome,  who  was  not  a native 
Egyptian,  but  was  resident  there.  It  is  difficult  to 
attach  to  it  any  precise  meaning,  or  to  identify  with 
the  mingled  people  any  race  of  which  we  have 


knowledge.  “ The  kings  of  the  mingled  people  that 
dwell  in  the  desert,”  are  the  same  apparently  a* 
the  tributary  kings  (A.  V.  “ kings  of  Arabia  ")  who 
brought  presents  to  .Solomon  (l  K.  x.  15);  the 
Hebrew  in  the  two  cases  is  identical.  The  “ mingled 
people”  in  the  midst  of  Babylon  (Jer.  1.  37),  were 
probably  the  foreign  soldiers  or  mercenary  troops, 
who  lived  among  the  native  population,  as  the 
Targum  takes  it, 

Min'iamin.  1.  A Levite  in  the  reign  of  Heze- 
kiah  (2  Chr.  xxxl  15).— 2.  The  same  as  Miami.v  2 
and  Mijamin  2 (Neh.  xii.  17).  —3.  One  of  the 
priests  at  the  dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  xii.  41). 

Min'ni,  a country  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
Ararat  aud  Ashchenaz  (Jer.  li.  27).  It  has  been 
already  noticed  as  a portion  of  Armenia.  [AR- 
MENIA.] 

Minister.  This  term  is  used  in  the  A.  Y.  to 
describe  various  officials  of  a religious  and  civil 
character.  In  the  O.  T.  it  answers  to  the  Hebrew 
meshdreth,  which  is  applied,  (1)  to  nn  attendant 
upon  a person  of  high  rank  (Ex.  xxiv.  13;  Josh.  i. 
1 ; 2 K,  iv.  43) ; (2)  to  the  attaches  of  a rural 
court  (1  K.  x.  5 ; 2 Chr.  xxii.  8 ; comp.  Ps.  civ. 
4),  where,  it  may  be  observed,  they  are  distinguished 
from  the  “servants”  or  officials  of  higher  rank; 
(3)  to  the  Priests  and  Levites  (Is.  Ixi.  6 ; Ez.  xlir. 
11 ; Joel  i.  9, 13  ; Ezr.  viii.  17 ; Neh.  x.  36).  In 
the  N.  T.  we  have  three  terms,  each  with  its 
distinctive  meaning — \tirovpy6s,  vmjptrris,  and 
Std/coyos.  The  first  answers  most  nearly  to  the 
Hebrew  mesharith  and  is  usually  employed  in 
the  I.XX.  as  its  equivalent.  It  betokens  a subor- 
dinate public  administrator  (Rom.  xiii.  6,  xv.  16; 
Heb.  viii.  2).  In  all  these  instances  the  original 
and  special  meaning  of  tlie  word,  as  used  by  the 
Athenians  of  one  who  performs  certain  gratuitous 
public  sendees,  is  presented.  The  second  term, 
differs  from  the  two  others  in  that  it 
contains  the  idea  of  actual  and  personal  attendance 
upon  a superior.  Thus  it  is  used  of  the  attendant 
in  the  synagogue,  the  chazan  of  the  Talmudists 
(Luke  iv.  20),  whose  duty  it  was  to  open  and  close 
the  building,  to  produce  and  replace  the  books  em- 
ployed in  tlie  sendee,  and  generally  to  wnit  on  the 
officiating  priest  or  teacher.  The  idea  of  person  tl 
attendance  comes  prominently  forward  in  Luke  i.  - > 
Acts  xxvi.  16.  In  all  these  cases  the  etymological 
sense  of  the  word  (owh  ipir  17s,  literally  a “sub- 
rover”  one  who  rows  under  command  of  the  steers- 
man) comes  out.  The  third  term,  8i ditovos.  is  the 
one  usually  employed  in  relation  to  tlie  ministry  of 
the  Gospel : its  application  is  twofold,  in  a general 
sense  to  indicate  ministers  of  any  order,  whether 
superior  or  inferior,  and  in  a special  sense  to  indkate 
an  order  of  inferior  ministers. 

Min'nith,  a place  ou  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
named  as  the  point  to  which  Jephthnh’s  slaughter 
of  the  Ammonites  extended  (Judg.  xi.  33).  Mio* 
nith  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abcl-Cemnum, 
the  “ meadow  of  vineyards.”  A site  bearing  the 
name  Menjah,  is  marked  in  Van  de  Velde’s  Map, 
at  7 Roman  miles  east  of  Heshbon,  on  a roadto 
Amman , though  not  on  the  frequented  track.  The 
“ wheat  of  Minnith  ” is  mentioned  in  Ez.  xxvii.  17, 
as  being  supplied  by  Judah  and  Israel  to  lyre; 
there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  same  pi**  B 
intended,  and  indeed  the  word  is  thought  by  son* 
not  to  lie  a proper  name.  r ...  , 

Minstrel.  The  Hebrew  word  in  2 h.  ui. 
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[mcnaggtn)  properly  signifies  a player  open  a 
stringed  instrument  like  the  harp  or  kinnor  [Harp], 
whatever  its  precise  chamcter  may  have  been,  on 
which  David  played  before  Saul  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16, 
xvtii.  10,  xix.  9),  and  which  the  harlots  of  the  great 
cities  used  to  carry  with  them  as  they  walked  to 
attract  notice  (Is.  xxiii.  16).  The  passage  in  which 
it  occurs  has  given  rise  to  much  conjecture  ; Elisha, 
upon  being  consulted  by  Jchoram  as  to  the  issue  of 
the  war  with  Moab,  at  first  indignantly  refuses  to 
answer,  and  is  only  induced  to  do  so  by  the  presence 
of  Jehoshapnat.  He  calls  for  a harper,  apparently 
a camp  follower;  “and  it  came  to  pass  as  the 
harper  harped  that  the  hand  of  Jehovah  was  on 
him.”  Other  instances  of  the  same  divine  influence 
or  impulse  connected  with  music,  are  seen  in  the 
case  of  Saul  and  the  young  prophets  in  1 Sara.  x. 
5,  6,  10,  11.  In  the  present  passage  the  reason  of 
Elisha’s  appeal  is  variously  explained.  According 
to  Keil,  “ Elisha  calls  for  a minstrel,  in  order  to 
gather  in  his  thoughts  bv  the  soft  tones  of  music 
from  the  impression  of  the  outer  world  and  by  re- 
pressing the  life  of  self  and  of  the  world  to  be 
transferred  into  the  state  of  internal  vision,  by 
which  his  spirit  would  be  prepared  to  receive  the 
Divine  revelation.”  This  in  effect  is  the  view  taken 
by  Josephus,  and  the  same  is  expressed  by  Mai- 
monides  in  a passage  which  embodies  the  opinion  of 
the  Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  “ minstrels”  in 
Matt,  ix.  23,  were  the  flute-players  who  were  em- 
ployed as  professional  mourners  to  whom  frequent 
allusion  is  made  (Eocl.  xii.  5;  2 C’nr.  xxxv.  25; 
Jer.  ix.  17-20). 

Mint  occurs  only  in  Matt,  xxiii.  23,  and  Luke 
xi.  42,  as  one  of  those  herbs,  the  tithe  of  which 
the  Jews  were  most  scrupulously  exact  in  paying. 
There  cannot  lie  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  A.  V. 
is  correct  in  the  translation  of  the  Greek  word,  and 
all  the  old  versions  are  agreed  in  understanding 
some  species  of.  mint  {Mentha)  by  it.  Mint  was 
used  by  the  Greeks  and  Homans  both  as  a carmin- 
ative in  medicine  and  a condiment  in  cookery.  The 
woodcut  represents  the  horse  mint  ( J/.  sylcestris) 
which  is  common  in  Syria,  and  according  to  Russell 
found  in  the  gardens  at  Aleppo;  M.  saliva  is  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  ouly  a variety  of  M.  arcensis, 
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another  species  of  mint ; perhaps  all  these  were 
known  to  the  ancients.  The  mints  belong  to  the 
large  natural  order  Labiatae. 

Miphkad,  the  Gate,  one  of  the  gates  of  Jeru- 
salem at  the  time  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  wall  after 
the  return  from  captivity  (Neh.  iii.  31).  It  was 
probably  not  in  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  proper,  but 
in  that  of  the  city  of  David,  or  Zion,  and  some- 
where near  to  the  junction  of  the  two  on  the  north 
side. 

Miracles.  The  word  “ miracle  ’’  is  the  ordinary 
translation,  in  our  Authorized  English  version,  of 
the  Greek  <n\nuov.  Our  translators  did  not  borrow 
it  from  the  Vulgate,  but,  apparently,  from  their 
English  predecessors,  Tyndale,  Coverdale,  &c. ; and 
it  had,  probably  before  their  time,  ncquired  a fixed 
technical  import  in  theological  language,  which  is 
not  directly  suggested  by  its  etymology.  It  will 
perhaps  be  found  that  the  habitual  use  of  the  term 
*4  miracle  ” has  tended  to  fix  attention  too  much  on 
the  physical  strangeness  of  the  lacts  thus  described,  ' 
and  to  divert  attention  from  what  may  be  called 
their  signality.  In  reality,  the  practical  import- 
ance of  the  strangeness  of  miraculous  facts  consists 
in  this,  that  it  is  one  of  the  circumstances  which, 
taken  together,  make  it  reasonable  to  understand 
the  phenomenon  as  a mark,  seal,  or  attestation  of 
the  Divine  sanction  to  something  else.  And  if  we 
suppose  the  Divine  intention  established  that  a 
given  phenomenon  is  to  be  taken  as  a mark  or  sign 
of  Divine  attestation,  theories  concerning  the  mods 
in  which  that  phenomenon  was  produced  become 
of  comparatively  little  practical  value,  and  are  only 
serviceable  as  helping  our  conceptions.  In  many 
cases  the  phenomenon  which  constitutes  a Divine 
sign  may  be  one  not,  in  itself,  at  all  varying  from 
the  known  course  of  nature.  This  is  the  common 
case  of  prophecy:  in  which  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prophecy,  which  constitutes  the  sign  of  the  pro- 
phet's commission,  may  be  the  result  of  ordinary 
causes,  and  yet,  from  being  incapable  of  having 
been  anticipated  by  human  sagacity,  it  may  be  an 
adequate  mark  or  sign  of  the  Divine  sanction.  In 
such  cases,  the  miraculous  or  wonderful  element  is 
to  be  sought  not  iu  the  fulfilment-,  but  in  the  pre- 
diction. It  would  appear,  indeed,  that  in  almost 
all  cases  of  signs  or  evidential  miracles  something 
prophetic  is  involved.  In  the  common  case,  for 
example,  of  healing  sickness  by  a word  or  touch, 
the  word  or  gesture  may  be  regarded  as  a pre- 
diction of  the  cure  ; and  then,  if  the  whole  circum- 
stances be  such  as  to  exclude  just  suspicion  of  (1)  a 
natural  anticipation  of  the  event,  and  (2)  a casual 
coincidence,  it  will  be  indifferent  to  the  signality  of 
the  cure  whether  we  regard  it  as  effected  by  the 
operation  of  ordinary  anises,  or  by  nn  immediate 
interposition  of  the  Deity  reversing  the  course  of 
nature.  Hypotheses  by  which  6uch  cures  are  at- 
tempted to  be  accounted  for  by  ordinary  causes  are 
indeed  generally  wild,  improbable,  and  arbitrary, 
and  are,  on  that  ground,  justly  open  to  objection ; 
but,  if  the  miraculous  character  of  the  predictive 
antecedent  be  admitted,  they  do  not  tend  to  deprive 
the  phenomenon  of  its  signality : and  there  are 
minds  who,  from  particular  associations,  find  it 
easier  to  conceive  a miraculous  agency  operating  in 
the  region  of  mind,  than  one  operating  in  the  region 
of  matter.  The  peculiar  improbability  of  Miracles 
is  resolved  by  Hume,  in  his  famous  Essay,  into  the 
circumstance  that  they  are  “ contrary  to  experi- 
ence.” This  expression  is,  as  lias  often  been  ;>ointcd 
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out,  strictly  speaking,  incorrect.  In  strictness,  that 
only  can  be  said  to  be  contrary  to  experience,  which 
is  contradicted  by  the  immediate  perceptions  of 
jierbons  present  at  the  time  when  the  tact  is  alleged 
to  have  occurred.  But  the  terms  “contrary  to 
experience  ” are  used  for  “ contrary  to  the  ana- 
logy of  our  experience and  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  in  this  latter,  less  strict  sense,  miracles  arc 
contrary  to  general  experience,  so  far  as  their  mere 
physical  circumstances,  visible  to  us,  are  concerned. 
This  should  not  only  be  admitted,  but  strongly  in- 
sisted upon,  by  the  maintenance  of  miracles,  because 
it  is  an  essential  element  of  their  signal  character. 
And  this  leads  us  to  notice  one  grand  difference  be- 
tween Diviue  Miracles  and  other  alleged  facts  that 
M-em  to  vary  from  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
it  is  manifest  that  there  is  an  essential  difference 
between  alleging  a case  in  which,  all  the  real  ante- 
cedents or  causes  being  similar  to  those  which  we 
have  daily  opportunities  of  observing,  a consequence 
is  said  to  have  ensued  quite  ditlerent  from  that 
which  general  experience  finds  to  be  uniformly  con- 
joined with  them,  nnd  alleging  a case  in  which  there 
is  supposed  and  indicated  by  all  the  circumstances, 
the  intervention  of  an  invisible  antecedent,  or  cause, 
which  we  know  to  exist,  and  to  be  adequate  to  the 
pioduction  of  such  result ; for  the  special  operation 
of  which,  in  this  case,  we  can  assign  probable  reasons, 
and  also  for  its  not  generally  operating  in  a similar 
manner.  This  latter  is  the  case  of  tie  Scripture- 
miracles.  Even  if  we  do  not  regard  the  existence 
of  God,  in  the  proper  sense  of  that  term,  as  proved 
by  the  course  of  nnture,  still  if  we  admit  His  exist- 
ence to  be  in  any  degree  probable,  or  even  possible, 
the  occurrence  of  miracles  will  not  lie  incredible. 
For  it  is  Purely  going  too  far  to  say,  that,  because 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature  leaves  us  in  doubt 
whether  the  author  of  it  be  able  or  unable  to  alter 
it,  or  of  such  a character  as  to  be  disposed  to  alter 
it  for  some  great  purpose,  it  is  therefore  incredible 
that  He  should  ever  have  actually  altered  it.  It 
will  be  proper  to  say  a few  words  here  upon  some 
popular  forms  of  expression  which  tend  greatly  to 
iucrease,  in  many  minds,  the  natural  prejudice 
against  miracles.  One  of  these  is  the  usual  de- 
scription of  a miracle,  as,  “ a violation  of  the  lav's 
of  nature."  This  metaphorical  expression  suggests 
directly  the  idea  of  natural  agents  breaking,  of  their 
own  accord,  some  rule  which  has  the  authority  and 
sanctity  of  a law  to  them.  Such  a figure  can  only 
be  applicable  to  the  case  of  a supjwsed  causeless 
and  arbitrary  variation  from  the  uniform  order  of 
sequence  in  natural  things,  and  is  wholly  inappli- 
cable to  a change  in  that  order  caused  by  God  Him- 
self. The  word  “ law,”  when  applied  to  material 
things,  ought  only  to  be  underatood  as  denoting  a 
number  of  observed  and  anticijcited  sequences  of 
phenomena,  taking  place  with  such  a resemblance 
or  analogy  to  each  other  as  if  a rule  had  been  laid 
down,  which  those  phenomena  were  constantly  ob- 
serving. But  the  rule,  in  this  case,  is  nothing 
different  from  the  actual  order  itself;  and  there  is 
no  cause  of  these  sequences  but  the  will  of  God 
choosing  to  produce  those  phenomena,  and  choosing 
to  produce  them  in  a certain  oider.  Again,  the 
term  “ nature  ” suggests  to  many  persons  the  idea 
of  a great  system  of  things  endowed  with  powers 
and  forces  of  its  own — a sort  of  machine,  set  a-going 
originally  by  a first  cause,  but  continuing  its  mo- 
tions of  itself.  Hence  we  are  apt  to  imagine  that 
a change  in  the  motion  or  operation  of  any  part  of 
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it  by  God,  would  produce  the  same  disturbance 
of  the  other  parts,  as  such  a change  would  be  likely 
to  produce  in  them,  if  made  by  us,  or  any  other 
natural  agent.  But  if  the  motions  and  operation* 
of  material  things  be  produced  really  by  the  Divine 
will,  then  His  choosing  to  change,  for  a special  pur- 
pose, the  ordinary  motion  of  one  part,  does  not 
necessarily,  or  probably,  infer  His  choosing  to 
change  the  ordinary  motions  of  other  parts  in  a way 
not  at  all  requisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  that 
special  purpose.  It  is  ns  easy  for  Him  to  continue 
the  ordinary  course  of  the  rest,  with  the  change  of 
one  part,  ns  of  all  the  phenomena  without  any  change 
at  all.  Thus,  though  the  stoppage  of  the  motion  of 
the  earth  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  would  lie 
attended  with  terrible  convulsions,  the  stoppage  of 
the  earth  miraculously,  for  a special  purpose  to  he 
served  by  thut  only,  would  not  of  itself,  be  followed 
by  any  such  consequences.  From  the  same  con- 
ception of  nnture.  as  a machine,  we  are  apt  to  think 
of  interferences  with  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
as  implying  some  imperfection  in  it.  But  it  is 
manifest  that  this  is  a false  analogy ; for,  the  reason 
why  machines  are  made  is,  to  save  us  trouble;  and, 
therefore,  they  are  more  perfect  in  piojiortion  as 
they  answer  this  purpose.  But  no  one  can  seriously 
imagine  that  the  universe  is  a machine  for  the  pur- 
pose of  saving  trouble  to  the  Almighty.  Again, 
when  miracles  are  described  as  44  interferences  with 
the  laws  of  nature,”  this  description  makes  them 
appear  improbable  to  many  minds,  from  their  not 
sufficiently  considering  that  the  laws  of  nature 
interfere  with  one  another  ; and  that  we  cannot  gel 
rid  of  44  interferences  ” ujion  any  hypothesis  con- 
sistent with  experience.  Furthermore,  whatever 
ends  may  lie  contemplated  by  the  Deity  for  the 
laws  of  nature  in  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  uni- 
verse— (in  which  question  we  have  as  little  inform- 
ation as  interest) — we  know  that,  in  respect  of  us, 
they  answer  discernible  moral  ends-rthat  they  place 
us,  practically,  under  government,  conducted  in  the 
way  of  rewards  nnd  punishment — a government  of 
which  the  tendency  is  to  encourage  virtue  and  re- 
press vice — and  to  form  in  us  a certain  character 
by  discipline ; which  character  our  moral  nature 
compels  us  to  consider  as  the  highest  and  worthiest 
object  which  we  can  pursue.  Since,  therefore,  the 
laws  of  nature  have,  in  reference  to  us,  moral 
pur])Oses  to  answer,  which,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
they  have  not  to  serve  in  other  respects,  it  seems  not 
incredible  that  these  peculiar  purposes  should  occa- 
sionally require  modifications  of  those  laws  in  rela- 
tion to  us,  which  are  not  necessary  in  relation  to 
other  parts  of  the  universe.  After  all  deductions 
and  abatements  have  been  made,  however,  it  must 
lie  nl lowed  that  a certain  antecedent  improbability 
must  always  attach  to  miracles,  considered  as  emits 
varying  from  the  ordinary  experience  of  mankind  as 
known  to  us;  because  likelihood,  verisimilitude,  or 
resemblance  to  what  we  know  to  have  occurred,  is, 
by  the  constitution  of  our  minds,  the  very  ground 
of  probability  ; and,  though  we  can  perceive  reason#, 
from  the  moral  character  of  God,  for  thinking  it 
likely  that  He  may  have  wrought  miracles,  vet  we 
know  too  little  of  His  ultimate  designs,  and  ot  the 
best  mode  of  accomplishing  them,  to  argue  con- 
fidently from  His  character  to  His  acts,  except 
where  the  connexion  between  the  character  aud  the 
acts  is  demonstrably  indissoluble,  as  in  the  case  of 
acts  rendered  necessary  by  the  attributes  of  veracity 
and  justice.  Miracles  are,  indeed,  in  the  notion 
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of  them,  no  breach  of  the  high  generalization  that 
“ similar  antecedents  have  similar  consequents;” 
nor,  necessarily,  of  the  maxim  that  44  God  works 
l»r  general  laws because  we  can  see  some  Laws 
of  miracles  (as  e.  g.  that  they  are  infrequent,  and 
that  they  are  used  as  attesting  signs  of,  or  in  con- 
junction with,  revelations)  and  may  suppose  more ; 
but  they  do  vary,  when  taken  apart  from  their 
proper  evidence,  from  this  rule,  that  “ what  a 
general  experience  would  lend  us  to  regard  as  similar 
antecedents  arc  similar  antecedents because  the 
only  assignable  specific  difference  observable  by  us 
in  the  antecedents  in  the  case  of  miracles,  and  in 
the  case  of  the  experiments  from  the  analogy  of 
which  they  vary  in  their  physical  phenomena,  con- 
sists in  the  moral  antecedents ; and  these,  in  cases 
of  physical  phenomena,  we  generally  throw'  out  of 
the  account ; nor  have  we  grounds  a priori  for  con- 
cluding with  confidence  that  these  are  not  to  be 
thrown  out  of  the  account  here  also,  although  we 
can  see  that  the  moral  antecedents  here  (such  as  the 
fitness  for  attesting  a revelation  like  the  Christian) 
are,  in  many  important  respects,  different  from 
those  which  the  analogy  of  experience  teaches  us  to 
disregard  in  estimating  the  probability  of  physical 
events.  But,  in  order  to  form  a fair  judgment,  w*e 
must  take  in  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
and,  amongst  the  rest,  the  testimony  on  which  the 
miracle  is  reported  to  us.  Our  belief,  indeed,  in 
human  testimony  seems  to  rest  upon  the  same  sort 
of  instinct  on  which  our  belief  in  the  testimony  (as 
it  may  be  called)  of  nature  is  built,  and  is  to  be 
checked,  modified,  and  confirmed  by  a process  of 
experience  similar  to  that  which  is  applied  in  the 
other  case.  As  we  learn,  by  extended  observation  of 
nature  and  the  oompirison  of  analogies,  to  distin- 
guish the  real  laws  of  physical  sequences  f rom  the 
casual  conjunctions  of  phenomena,  so  are  we  taught 
in  the  same  manner  to  distinguish  the  circumstances 
under  which  human  testimony  is  certain  or  incred- 
ible, probable  or  suspicious.  The  circumstances  of 
our  condition  force  us  daily  to  make  continual  ob- 
servations upon  the  phenomena  of  human  testi- 
mony ; and  it  is  a matter  upon  which  we  can  make 
such  experiments  with  peculiar  advantage,  because 
every  man  carries  within  his  own  breast  the  whole 
sum  of  the  ultimate  motives  which  can  inHuence 
human  testimony.  Hence  arises  the  aptitude  of 
human  testimony  for  overcoming,  and  more  than 
overcoming,  almost  any  antecedent  improbability 
in  the  thing  reported.  So  manifest,  indeed,  is  this 
inhereut  power  of  testimony  to  overcome  antecedent 
improbabilities,  that  Hume  is  obliged  to  allow*  that 
testimony  may  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  require  us 
to  beiieve,  in  some  cases,  the  occurrence  of  things 
quite  at  variance  with  general  experience;  but  he 
pretends  to  show  that  testimony  to  such  facts  when 
connected  with  religion  can  never  be  so  circum- 
stanced. Over  and  above  the  direct  testimony  of 
human  witnesses  to  the  Bible-miracles,  we  have 
also  what  may  be  called  the  indirect  testimony  of 
events  confirming  the  former,  and  raising  a distinct 
presumption  that  some  such  miracles  must  have 
been  wrought.  Thus,  for  example,  we  know,  by  a 
copious  induction,  that,  in  no  nation  of  the  ancient 
woild,  and  in  no  nation  of  the  modem  world  unac- 
quainted with  the  Jewish  or  Christian  revelation, 
has  the  knowledge  of  the  one  true  God  as  the  Cre- 
ator and  Governor  of  the  world,  and  the  public 
worship  of  Him,  been  kept  up  by  the  mere  light 
of  nature,  or  formed  the  groundwork  of  such  re- 
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ligions  as  men  have  devised  for  themselves.  Yet 
we  do  find  that,  iu  the  JewL>h  people,  though  no 
W’ny  distinguished  above  others  by  mental  power  or 
high  civilization,  and  with  as  strong  natural  tend- 
encies to  idolatry  as  others,  this  knowledge  and 
worship  was  kept  up  from  a very  early  period  of 
their  history,  and,  according  to  their  uniform  his- 
torical tradition,  kept  up  by  revelation  attested  by 
undeniable  miracles.  Again,  the  existence  of  the 
Christian  religion,  as  the  belief  of  the  most  con- 
siderable and  intelligent  part  of  the  world,  is  an 
undisputed  fact;  and  it  is  also  certain  that  this 
religion  originated  (as  far  as  human  means  are 
concerned)  with  a handful  of  Jewish  peasants,  who 
went  about  preaching,  on  the  very  spot  where 
Jesus  was  crucified,  that  He  had  risen  from  the 
dead,  and  had  been  seen  by,  and  had  conversed  with 
them,  and  afterwards  ascended  into  heaven.  This 
miracle,  attested  by  them  as  eyewitnesses,  was  the 
very  ground  and  foundation  of  the  religion  which 
they  preached,  and  it  was  plainly  one  so  circum- 
stanced that,  if  it  had  been  false,  it  could  easily 
have  been  proved  to  be  false.  Yet,  though  the 
preachers  of  it  were  everywhere  persecuted,  they 
had  gathered,  before  they  died,  large  churches  in 
the  country  where  the  facts  were  best  known,  and 
through  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  Kgypt,  and  Italy  ; and 
these  churches,  notwithstanding  the  severest  perse- 
cutions, went  on  increasing  till,  in  about  300  year* 
after,  this  religion — u e.  a religion  which  taught 
the  worship  of  a Jewish  peasant  who  had  been 
ignominiously  executed  as  a malefactor — became 
the  established  religion  of  the  Roman  empire;  and 
has  ever  since  continued  to  be  the  prevailing  reli- 
gion of  the  civilized  world.  It  is  manifest  that,  if 
the  miraculous  facts  of  Christianity  did  not  really 
occur,  the  stories  about  them  must  have  originated 
either  in  fraud,  or  in  fancy.  The  coarse  explanation 
of  them  by  the  hypothesis  of  unlimited  fraud,  has 
been  generally  abandoned  in  modern  times:  but,  in 
Germany  especially,  many  persons  of  great  acute- 
ness have  long  laboured  to  account  for  them  by 
referring  them  to  fancy.  Of  these  there  have  beeu 
two  principal  schools — the  Naturalistic , and  tho 
Mythic.  1.  The  Naturalists  suppose  the  miracles 
to  have  been  natural  events,  more  or  less  unusual, 
that  were  mistaken  for  miracles,  through  ignorance 
or  enthusiastic  excitement.  But  the  result  of  their 
labours  in  detail  has  been  (as  Strauss  has  shown  in 
his  I.c’ten  Jcs u)  to  turn  the  New  Testament,  as 
interpreted  by  them,  into  a narrative  far  less  credible 
than  any  narrative  of  miracles  could  be.  2.  The 
Mythic  theory  supposes  the  N.T.  Scripture-narratives 
to  have  been  legends,  not  stating  the  grounds  of  men’s 
belief  in  Christianity,  but  springing  out  of  that 
belief,  and  embodying  the  idea  of  what  Jesus,  if  he 
were  the  Messiah,  must  have  been  conceived  to 
have  done  in  older  to  fulfil  that  character,  and  was 
therefore  supposed  to  have  done.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  this  leaves  the  origin  of  the  belief,  that  a man, 
who  did  not  fulfil  the  idea  of  the  Messiah  in  any 
one  remarkable  particular,  was  the  Messiah, 
wholly  unaccounted  for.  It  is  obvious,  also,  that 
all  the  arguments  for  the  genuineness  and  authen- 
ticity of  the  writings  of  the  N.  T.  bring  them  up 
to  a date  when  the  memory  of  Christ’s  real  history 
was  so  recent,  os  to  make  the  substitution  of  a set 
of  mere  legends  in  its  place  utterly  incredible ; and 
; it  is  obvious,  also,  that  the  gravity,  simplicity, 
historical  decorum,  and  consistency  with  what  we 
know  of  the  circumstances  of  the  times  in  which 
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the  events  are  so  id  to  have  occurred,  observable ! 
in  the  narratives  of  the  N.  T.,  make  it  impossible 
reasonably  to  accept  them  as  mere  myths.  It  is 
observable  that,  in  the  early  ages,  the  fact  that 
extraordinary  miracles  were  wrought  by  Jesus  and 
His  apostles,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  generally 
denied  by  the  opponents  of  Christianity.  They  seem 
always  to  have  preferred  ndoptiug  the  expedient  of 
ascribing  them  to  art  magic  and  the  power  of  evil 
spirits.  We  know  that  in  two  instances,  in  the 
Gospel  narrative,  the  cure  of  the  man  born  blind 
and  the  Resurrection,  the  Jewish  priests  were  un- 
able to  pretend  such  a solution  and  were  driven  to 
maintain  unsuccessfully  a charge  of  fraud  ; and  the 
circumstances  of  the  Christian  miracles  were,  in 
almost  all  respects,  so  utterly  unlike  those  of  any 
pretended  instances  of  magical  wonders,  that  the 
apologists  have  little  difficulty  in  refuting  this  plea. 
This  they  do  generally  from  the  following  consider- 
ations. (1.)  The  greatness,  number,  completeness, 
and  publicity  of  the  miracles.  (2.)  The  natural 
beneficial  tendency  of  the  doctrine  they  attested. 
(3.)  The  connexion  of  them  with  a whole  scheme 
of  revelation  extending  from  the  first  origin  of  the 
human  race  to  the  time  of  Christ.  This  evasion  of  the 
force  of  the  Christian  miracles,  by  referring  them  to 
the  power  of  evil  spirits,  has  seldom  been  seriously 
recurred  to  in  modern  times ; but  the  English  in- 
fidels of  the  last  century  employed  it  as  a kind  of 
argumentum  ad  homincm,  to  tea>e  and  embarrass 
their  opponents  — contending  that,  as  the  Bible 
speaks  of  “lying  wonder* ” of  Antichrist,  and  re- 
lates a long  contest  of  apparent  miracles  between 
Moses  and  the  Egyptian  magicians,  Christians  could 
not  on  their  own  principles,  liave  any  certainty  that 
miracles  were  not  wrought  by  evil  spirits.  Par- 
ticular theories  as  to  the  manuer  in  which  miracles 
have  been  wrought  are  matters  rather  curious  than 
practically  useful.  In  all  such  cases  we  must  bear 
in  mind  the  great  maxim  Subtilitas  Naturae 
LONGE  SOI’ EH  AT  SUBTILITATF.M  MENTIS  Hu- 
manae.  Another  question  more  curious  than  prac- 
tical, is  that  respecting  the  precise  period  when 
miracles  ceased  in  the  Christian  Church.  Jt  is 
plain,  that  whenever  they  ceased  in  point  of  fact, 
they  ceased  relatively  to  us  whenever  a sufficient 
attestation  of  them  to  our  faith  fails  to  be  supplied. 
In  the  case  of  the  Scripture  miracles,  we  must  be 
careful  to  distinguish  the  particular  occasiotis  upon 
which  they  were  wrought,  from  their  general  pur- 
pose and  design ; yet  not  so  as  to  overlook  the  con- 
nexion between  these  two  things.  There  are  but 
tew  miracles  reeorded  in  Scripture  of  which  the 
whole  character  was  merely  evidential — few,  that  is. 
that  were  merely  displays  of  a supernatural  power 
made  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attesting  a Divine 
Revelation.  Of  this  character  were  the  change  of 
Moses’  rod  into  a serpent  at  the  burning  bush,  the 
burning  bush  itself,  the  going  down  of  the  shadow 
upon  the  sun-dial  of  Ahnz,  and  some  others.  In 
general,  however,  the  miracles  recorded  in  fc'cripture 
have,  besides  the  ultimate  purposed' affording  evid- 
ence of  a Divine  interposition,  some  immediate 
temporary  purposes  which  they  were  apparently 
wrought  to  serve, — such  as  the  curing  of  diseases, 
the  feeding  of  the  hungry,  the  relief  of  innocent,  or 
the  puuishment.  of  guilty  persons.  These  immediate 
temporary  ends  are  not  without  value  in  reference 
to  the  ultimate  and  general  design  of  miracles,  as 
providing  evidence  of  the  truth  of  revelation.  And, 
in  some  cases  it  would  appear  that  miraculous 
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works  of  a particular  kind  were  selected  x*  em- 
blematic or  typical  of  some  characteristic  of  the 
revelation  which  they  were  intended  to  attest.  In 
this  point  of  view,  Christian  miracles  may  be  fitly 
regarded  as  specimens  of  a Divine  Power,  alleged 
to  be  present.  In  this  sense,  they  seem  to  be  called 
the  manifestation  or  exhibition  of  the  Spirit,  In 
the  case  of  the  Old  Testament  miracles,  again,  in 
order  fully  to  understand  their  evidential  character, 
we  must  consider  the  general  nature  and  design  of 
the  dispensation  with  which  they  were  connected. 
The  general  design  of  that  dispensation  appears  to 
have  been  to  keep  up  in  one  particular  race  a know- 
ledge of  the  one  true  God,  and  of  the  promise  of  a 
Messiah  in  whom  “all  the  families  of  the  earth" 
should  be  “ blessed.”  And  in  order  to  this  end,  it 
appears  to  have  been  necewary  that,  for  some  time, 
God  should  have  assumed  the  character  of  the  local 
tutelary  Deity  and  Prince  of  that  particular  people. 
And  from  this  peculiar  relation  in  which  He  stood 
to  the  Jewish  people  (aptly  called  by  Josephus 
a THEOCRACY)  resulted  the  necessity  of  frequent 
miracles,  to  manifest  and  make  sensibly  peieeptible 
His  actual  presence  among  and  government  over 
them.  The  miracles,  therefore,  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment are  to  be  regarded  ns  evidential  of  the  theo- 
cratic government ; and  this  again  is  to  be  conceived 
of  as  subordinate  to  the  further  purjiose  of  preparing 
the  way  for  Christianity,  by  keeping  up  in  the 
world  a knowledge  of  the  true  God  and  of  His 
promise  of  a Redeemer.  With  respect  to  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Old  Testament  miracles,  we  must  alio 
remember  that  the  whole  structure  of  the  Jewish 
economy  had  reference  to  the  jreculiar  exigency  of 
the  circumstances  of  a people  imperfectly  civilized, 
and  is  so  distinctly  described  in  the  New  Testnnvnt, 
as  dealing  with  men  according  to  the  “ hardness  of 
their  hearts,”  and  being  a system  of  “weak  and 
beggarly  elements,”  and  a rudimentary  instruction 
for  “ children  ” who  were  in  the  condition  of 
“ slaves."  It  has  been  often  made  a topic  of  com- 
plaint against  Hume  that,  in  dealing  with  testimony 
as  n medium  for  proving  miracles,  lie  has  resolved 
its  force  entirely  into  our  experience  of  its  veracity, 
and  omitted  to  notice  that,  antecedently  to  nil  ex- 
perience, we  are  predisposed  to  give  it  credit  by  a 
kind  of  natural  instinct.  The  argument,  indeed, 
in  HumeV  celebrated  Essay  on  Miracles,  was  very 
far  from  being  a new  one.  The  restatement  of  it, 
however,  by  a person  of  Hume's  abilities,  was  cl 
service  in  putting  men  ujwn  a more  accurate  ex- 
amination of  the  true  nature  and  measure  of  proba- 
bility. Bishop  Butler  teems  to  have  been  very 
sensible  of  the  imperfect  state,  in  his  own  time,  of 
the  logic  of  Probability  ; and,  though  he  appeal?  to 
have  formed  a more  accurate  conception  of  it  than 
the  Scotch  school  of  Philosophers  who  succeeded 
and  undertook  to  refute  Hume,  yet  there  is  one 
passage  in  which  we  may  perhaps  detect  a miscon- 
ception of  the  subject  in  the  pages  of  even  tins 
great  writer.  “ There  is,”  lie  observes,  “ a very 
strong  presumption  against  common  speculative 
truths,  and  against  the  most  ordinary  facts,  before 
the  proof  of  them,  which  vet  is  overcome  by  almost 
any  proof.  Tliere  is  a presumption  of  millions  to 
one  against  the  story  of  Caesar  or  any  other  man. 
Fur,  suppose  a n unifier  of  common  fact*  so  »nd  » 
circumstanced,  of  which  one  had  no  kind  of  procf, 
should  happen  to  come  into  one’s  thoughts;  f'f’l 
one  would,  without  any  possible  doubt,  conclude 
them  to  be  false.  And  the  like  may  be  saidgfa 
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tingle  common  fact.  And  from  hence  ft  appears 
that  the  question  of  imjtortance,  as  to  the  matter 
before  us,  is  concerning  the  degree  of  the  peculiar 
presumption  against  miracles : not,  whether  there 
be  any  peculiar  presumption  at  all  against  them. 
For  if  there  be  a presumption  of  millions  to  one 
ajainst  the  most  common  facts , what  can  a small 
presumption,  additional  to  this,  amount  to,  though 
it  be  peculiar?  It  cannot  be  estimated,  and  is 
as  nothing  ” ( Analogy , part  2,  c.  ii.).  It  is  plain 
that,  in  this  passage,  Butler  lays  no  stress  upon  the 
peculiarities  of  the  story  of  Caesar,  which  he  casually 
mentions.  For  he  expressly  adds  “ or  of  any  other 
man and  repeatedly  explains  that  what  he  says 
applies  equally  to  any  ordinary  facts,  or  to  a single 
fact.  And  this  becomes  still  more  evident,  when 
we  consider  the  extraordinary  medium  by  which  he 
endeavours  to  show  that  there  is  a presumption  of 
millions  to  one  against  such  “ common  ordinary 
facts”  as  he  is  speaking  of.  For  the  way  in  which 
he  proposes  to  estimate  the  presumption  against 
ordinary  facts  is,  by  considering  tire  likelihood  of 
tlreir  being  anticipated  beforehand  by  a jrerson  guess- 
ing at  random.  But,  surely,  this  is  not  a measure 
of  the  likelihood  of  the  facts  considered  in  them- 
selves, but  of  the  likelihood  of  the  coinculence  of 
the  facts  with  a rash  and  arbitrary  anticipation. 
The  case  of  a person  guessing  beforehand,  and  the 
case  of  a witness  reporting  what  has  occurred,  aie 
essentially  different.  The  truth  is,  that  the  chances 
to  which  Butler  seems  to  refer  as  a presumption 
against  ordinary  events,  are  not  in  ordinary  cases 
overcome  by  testimony  at  all.  The  testimony  has 
nothing  to  do  with  them  ; because  they  are  chances 
against  the  event  considered  as  the  subject  of  a 
random  vaticination,  not  ns  the  subject  of  a report 
made  by  an  actual  observer.  But  it  should  be  ob- 
served that  what  we  commonly  call  the  chances 
against  an  ordinary  event  are  not  specific , but  par- 
ticular. They  are  chances  against  this  event,  not 
against  this  hind  of  event.  The  chances,  in  the 
case  of  a die,  are  the  chances  against  a particular 
face;  not  against  the  coming  up  of  some  face.  The 
Ecclesiastical  Miracles  are  not  delivered  to  us  by 
inspired  historians ; nor  do  they  seem  to  form  any 
part  of  the  same  series  of  events  as  the  miracles  of 
the  New  Testament.  The  miracles  of  the  New 
Testament  (setting  aside  those  wrought  by  Christ 
Himself;  appear  to  have  been  worked  by  a power 
conferred  upon  particular  persons  accoiding  to  a 
regular  law,  in  virtue  of  which  tliat  {>ower  was 
ordinarily  transmitted  from  one  person  to  another, 
and  the  only  persons  privileged  thus  to  transmit 
tliat  power  were  the  Apostles.  The  only  exceptions 
to  this  rule  were,  (1.)  the  Apostles  themselves,  and 
(2.)  the  family  of  Cornelius,  who  were  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  Gentiles.  In  all  other  cases,  miraculous 
giits  were  conierred  only  by  the  laying  on  of  the 
Apostles'  hands.  By  this  arrangement,  it  is  evident 
tliat  a provision  was  made  for  the  total  ceasing 
of  that  miraculous  dispensation  within  a limited 
period:  because,  on  the  death  of  the  last  of  the 
Apostles,  the  ordinary  channels  would  be  all  stopped 
thiough  which  such  gifts  were  transmitted  in  the 
Church.  One  passage  has,  indeed,  been  appealed 
to  as  seeming  to  indicate  the  permanent  residence 
of  miraculous  powers  in  the  Christian  Church 
through  all  ages,  Mark  xvi.  17,  18.  But — (1.) 
That  passage  itself  is  of  doubtful  authority,  since 
we  know  that  it  was  omitted  in  most  of  the  Greek 
M8S.  which  Eusebius  was  able  to  examine  in  the 
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4th  century  ; and  it  is  still  wanting  in  some  of  the 
most  important  that  remain  to  us.  (2.)  It  does 
not  necessarily  imply  more  than  a promise  that 
such  miraculous  powers  should  exhibit  themselves 
among  the  immediate  converts  of  the  Apostle*. 
And  (3.)  this  latter  interpretation  is  supported  by 
what  follows — “ And  they  went  forth,  and  preached 
everywhere,  the  Lord  working  with  them,  and  con- 
firming the  word  with  the  accompanying  signs.” 
It  is,  indeed,  confessed  by  the  latest  and  ablest  de- 
fenders of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  that  the  great 
mass  of  them  were  essentially  a new  dispensation ; 
but  it  is  contended,  that  by  those  who  believe  in 
the  Scripture  miracles,  no  strong  antecedent  impro- 
bability against  such  a dispensation  can  he  reason- 
ably entertained  ; because,  for  them,  the  Scripture 
miracles  have  already  “borne  the  brunt"  of  tho 
infidel  objection,  and  “ broken  the  ice."  But  this 
is  wholly  to  mistake  the  matter.  If  the  only  ob- 
jection antecedently  to  proof  against  the  ecclesiastical 
miracles  were  a presumption  of  their  impossibility 
or  incredibility  —simply  as  miracles,  this  allegation 
might  be  pertinent;  because  he  that  admits  that  a 
mimcle  has  taken  place,  cannot  consistently  hold 
that  a miracle  as  such  is  impossible  or  incredible. 
But  the  antecedent  presumption  against  the  ecclesi- 
astical miracles  rises  upon  four  distinct  grounds,  no 
one  of  which  can  be  properly  called  a ground  of 
infidel  objection.  (1.)  It  arises  liom  the  very  na- 
ture of  probability,  and  the  constitution  of  the 
human  mind,  which  compels  us  to  take  the  analogy 
of  general  experience  as  a measure  of  likelihood. 
And  this  presumption  it  is  manifest  is  neither  re- 
ligious nor  irreligious,  but  antecedent  to,  und  in- 
volved in,  all  probable  reasoning.  (2.)  This  gene- 
ral antecedent  presumption  against  miracles,  as 
varying  from  the  analogy  of  general  experience,  is 
(as  we  have  said)  neither  religious  nor  irreligious- - 
neither  rational  nor  irrational — but  springs  from 
the  very  nature  of  probability;  and  it  cannot  be 
denied  without  shaking  the  basis  of  all  probable 
evidence,  whether  for  or  against  religion.  Nor  does 
the  admission  of  the  existence  of  the  Deity,  or  the 
admission  of  the  actual  occurreuce  of  the  Christian 
miracles,  tend  to  remove  this  antecedent  improba- 
bility against  minuses  circumstanced  as  the  ecclesi- 
astical miracles  generally  are.  If,  indeed,  the  only 
presumption  against  miracles  weie  one  ngainst  their 
possibility,  this  might  be  truly  described  ns  an 
atheistic  presumption.  But  the  true  presumptiou 
against  miracles  is  not  against  their  possibility,  but 
their  prolnkility.  Nor  can  the  admission  that  GoJ 
has  actually  wrought  such  miracles  as  attest  tho 
Christian  religion,  remove  the  general  presumption 
ngainst  miracles  ns  improbable  occurrences,  it  is 
indeed  quite  true  that  Christianity  has  revealed  to 
j us  the  permanent  operation  of  a supernatural  older 
of  things,  actually  going  on  around  us.  But  there 
is  nothing  in  the  notion  of  such  a supernatural 
system  ns  the  Christian  dispensation  is,  to  lend  us 
to  expect  continual  interferences  with  the  common 
course  of  nature.  (3.)  It  is  acknowledged  by  tli— 
ablest  defenders  of  the  ecclesiastical  miracles  that, 
for  the  most  part,  they  belong  to  those  classes  of 
miracles  which  are  described  as  ambiguous  and 
tentative  ; i.  e.  they  are  cases  in  which  the  effect, 
if  it  occuned  at  all,  may  have  been  the  result  of 
natural  causes,  and  w’here,  upon  the  application 
of  the  same  means,  the  desired  ellect  was  only 
sometimes  produced.  (4.)  Though  it  is  not  true 
tliat  the  Scripture  miracles  have  so  “ borne  iiw 
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brunt  ” of  the  A priori  objection  to  miracles  as  to 
remove  all  peculiar  presumption  against  them  as 
improbable  events,  there  is  a sense  in  which  they 
may  be  truly  said  to  have  prepared  the  way  for 
those  of  the  ecclesiastical  legends.  Iiut  it  is  one 
which  aggravates,  instead  of  extenuating,  their 
improbability.  The  narratives  of  the  Scripture 
miracles  may  very  probably  have  tended  to  raise 
an  expectation  of  miracles  in  the  minds  of  weak 
and  credulous  persons,  and  to  encourage  design- 
ing men  to  attempt  an  imitation  of  them.  In 
this  sense  it  may  be  said  that  the  Scripture 
narratives  “ broke  the  ice,”  and  prepared  the  way 
for  a whole  succession  of  legends.  On  the  whole, 
we  mny  conclude  that  the  mass  of  the  ecclesiastical 
miracles  do  not  form  any  part  of  the  same  series 
as  those  related  in  Scripture,  which  latter  are, 
therefore,  unaffected  by  any  decision  we  mny  come 
to  with  respect  to  the  former ; and  that  they  are 
pressed  by  the  weight  of  three  distinct  presump- 
tions ngaiust  them — being  improbable  (1)  as  vary- 
ing from  the  analogy  of  nature;  (2)  as  vaiying 
from  the  analogy  of  the  Scripture  miracles ; (3) 
as  resembling  those  legendary  stories  which  are 
the  known  product  of  the  credulity  or  imposture 
of  mankind. 

Mir  iam.  1.  Miriam,  the  sister  of  Moses,  was 
the  eldest  of  that  sacred  family  ; and  she  first  appeal's, 
probably  as  a young  girl,  watching  her  infant  bro- 
ther’s cradle  in  the  Nile  (Ex.  ii.  4),  and  suggesting 
her  mother  as  a nurse  (ib.  7).  The  independent 
and  high  position  given  by  her  superiority  of  age 
she  never  lost.  44  The  sister  of  Aaron  ” is  her 
Biblical  distinction  (Ex.  xv.  20).  In  Num.  xii.  1 
she  is  placed  before  Aaron ; and  in  Mic.  vi.  4 reck- 
oned as  nmongst  the  Three  Deliverers.  She  is  the 
first  personage  in  that  household  to  whom  the  pro- 
phetic gifts  are  directly  ascribed — 44  Miriam  the 
Prophetess”  is  her  acknowledged  title  (Ex.  xv.  20). 
The  prophetic  power  showed  itself  in  her  under  the 
same  form  as  that  which  it  assumed  in  the  days  of 
Samuel  and  David, — poetry,  accompanied  with 
music  and  processions  (Ex.  xv.  1-19).  She  took 
the  lead,  with  Aaron,  in  the  complaint  against 
Moses  for  his  marriage  with  a Cushite.  “ Hath 
JEHOVAH  spoken  by  Moses?  Hath  He  not  also 
spoken  by  us?”  (Num.  xii.  1,2).  A stem  rebuke 
was  administered  in  front  of  the  sacred  Tent  to 
both  Aaron  and  Miriam.  But  the  punishment  fell 
on  Miriam,  as  the  chief  offender.  The  hateful 
Egyptian  leprosy,  of  which  for  a moment  the  sign 
had  l>een  seen  on  the  hand  of  her  younger  brother, 
broke  out  over  the  whole  person  of  the  proud  pro- 
hetess.  How  grand  was  her  position,  and  how 
envy  the  blow,  is  implied  in  the  cry  of  anguish 
which  goes  up  from  both  her  brothers.  And  it  is 
not  less  evident  in  the  silent  grief  of  the  nation 
(Num.  xii.  10-15).  This  stroke,  and  its  removal, 
which  took  place  at  Hazeroth,  form  the  last  public 
event  of  Miriam's  life.  She  died  towards  the  close 
of  the  wanderings  at  Kadesh,  and  was  buried  there 
(Num.  xx.  1).  Her  tomb  was  shown  near  Petra  in 
the  days  of  Jerome.  According  to  Josephus,  she 
was  married  to  the  famous  Hull,  and,  through  him, 
was  grandmother  of  the  architect  Bkzalkel.— 
2.  A person — whether  man  or  woman  does  not 
appear — mentioned  in  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of 
Judah  and  house  of  Caleb  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

Xir'ma.  A Benjamite,  44  chief  of  the  fathers,” 
son  of  Shnharaim  by  his  wife  Hodesh;  born  in  the 
land  of  Moab  (1  Chr.  viii.  10). 
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Mirror.  The  two  words,  mar&h  (Ex.  xxxviii. 
8),  and  rtf  (Job  xxxvii.  18),  are  rendered  “looking 
glass”  in  the  A.  V.,  but  from  the  context  evidently 
denote  a mirror  of  polished  metal.  The  Hebrew 
women  on  coming  out  of  Egypt  probably  brought 
with  them  mirrors  like  those  which  were  used  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  were  made  of  a mixed  metal, 
chiefly  copper,  wrought  with  such  admirable  skill, 
says  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  (Anc.  Eg.  iii.  384),  that 
they  were  44  susceptible  of  a lustre,  which  has  even 
been  partially  rerived  at  the  present  day,  in  some 
of  those  discovered  at  Thebes,  though  buried  in  the 
earth  for  many  centuries.  The  mirror  itself  was 
nearly  round,  inserted  into  a handle  of  wood,  stone, 
or  metal,  whose  form  varied  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  owner.  Nome  presented  the  figure  of  a 
female,  a flower,  a column,  or  a rod  ornamented 
with  the  head  of  Athor,  a bird,  or  a fancy  device; 
and  sometimes  the  face  of  a Tvphonian  monster  wa* 
introduced  to  support  the  mirror,  serving  as  a con- 
trast to  the  features  whose  beauty  was  displayed 
within  it.”  The  metal  of  which  the  mirrors  were 
composed,  being  liable  to  rust  and  tarnish,  required 
to  be  constantly  kept  bright  (Wisd.  vii.  26 ; Erclus. 
xii.  11).  This  was  done  by  means  of  pounded 
pumice-stone,  rublied  on  with  a sponge,  which  was 
generally  suspended  from  the  mirror.  The  obscure 
image  produced  by  a tarnished  or  imperfect  mirror, 
appears  to  be  alluded  to  in  1 Cor.  xiii.  12.  ‘ The 
obscure  word  gilytntm  (Is.  iii.  23),  rendered 
“glasses”  in  the  A.  V.  after  the  Vulgate  sptada, 
is  explained  by  Schroeder  to  signify  44  transparent 
dressas”  of  fine  linen. 


Mirror.  (From  Mr.  8*li’»  collection.) 

Mifl'aeL  1,  The  same  as  Misha  el  2 (1  Ewj. 
ix.  44;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  4).— 2.  = Mishaf.l  5, 
the  Hebrew  name  of  Me&hach  (Song  of  the  Three 
Child.  66). 

Mia 'gab,  a place  in  Moab  named  in  comjwny 
with  New  and  Kiri ath aim  in  the  denunciation 
of  Jeremiah  (xlriii.  1).  It  appears  to  be  men- 
tioned also  in  Is.  xxv.  12,  though  there  rendered  in 
the  A.  V.  44  high  fort.”  It  is  possibly  identical 
with  Mizpeh  of  Moad,  named  only  in  1 &»• 
xxiii.  3. 

Mish'aeL  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Uxziel,  the 
uncle  of  Aaron  and  Moses  (Ex.  vi.  22).  yba 
Nadab  and  Abihu  were  struck  dead  for  offering 
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strang*  tire,  Mishael  and  his  brother  Elzaphan,  at 
the  command  of  Moses,  removed  their  bodies  from 
the  sanctuary,  and  buried  them  without  the  camp, 
their  loose  lilting  tunics  serving  for  winding-sheets 
(Lev.  x.  4,  5).— 2.  One  of  those  who  6tood  at  Ezra's 
left  hand  when  he  read  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh. 
viii.  4).— 3.  One  of  Daniel’s  three  companions  in 
captivity,  and  of  the  blood-roval  of  Judah  (Dan. 
i.  t 5 , 7, 'll,  19,  ii.  17). 

Xish&l,  and  Mish'eal,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  ! 
territory  of  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  26),  allotted  to  the 
Gershonite  Levites  (xxi.  30). 

Mish'am.  A Benjainite,  son  of  Elpnal,  and  de- 
scendant ot  .Shaharaim  (1  Chr.  viii.  12). 

Mishina.  1.  A son  of  Ishmael  and  brother  of 
Miisam  (Gen.  xxv.  14  ; 1 Chr.  i.  30).  The  Ma- 
samani  of  Ptolemy  may  represent  the  tribe  of 
Mishma.— 2.  A son  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  25), 
brother  of  MlliSAM.  These  brothers  were  per- 
haps named  after-  the  older  brothers,  Mishma  and 
Mihsam. 

Miflhman'nah.  The  fourth  of  the  twelve  lion- 
faced  Gadites  who  joined  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr. 
xii.  10). 

Viah  raites,  the,  the  fourth  of  the  four  “ families 
of  Kirjath-jearim,”  f.  e.  colonies  proceeding  there- 
from and  founding  towns  ( 1 Chr.  ii.  53). 

Misper'eth.  One  of  those  who  returned  with 
Zeruubabd  and  Joshua  from  Babylon  (Neh. 
vii.  7). 

Kis'rephoth-ma  im,  a place  in  northern  Pales- 
tine, in  close  connexion  with  Zidon-rabbah,  ».  e. 
Sidon  (Josh.  xi.  8).  The  name  occurs  once  again 
in  the  enumeration  of  the  districts  remaining  to  be 
conquered  (xiii.  6).  Taken  as  Hebrew,  tire  literal 
meaning  of  the  name  is  “ burnings  of  waters,”  and 
accordingly  it  is  taken  by  the  old  interpreters  to 
menu  “ warm  waters,”  whether  natural,  ».  e.  hot 
baths  or  springs— or  artificial,  ».  e.  salt,  glass,  or 
Bmelting  works.  The  probability  here,  as  in  so 
many  other  cases,  is,  that  a meaning  has  been  forced 
on  a name  originally  belonging  to  another  language, 
and  therefore  unintelligible  to  the  later  occupiers  of 
the  country.  Dr.  Thomson  treats  Misrephoth- 
maim  as  identical  with  a collection  of  springs  called 
Ain-Musheirifch,  on  the  sea-shore,  dose  under  the 
Ras  en-Snkhura  ; but  this  lias  the  disadvantage  of 
lwing  very  far  from  Sidon.  May  it  not  rather  be 
the  place  with  which  we  are  tumiliar  in  the  later 
history  as  Zar  ephath  ? 

Mite,  a coin  current  in  Palestine  in  the  time  of 
our  Lord  (Maik  xii.  41-44;  Luke  xxi.  1-4).  It 
seems  in  Palestine  to  have  been  the  smallest  piece  of 
money,  being  the  half  of  the  furthing,  which  was  a 
coin  of  very  low  value.  From  St.  Mark’s  explana- 
tion, “two  mites,  which  make  a farthing ” (ver. 
42),  it  may  perhaps  be  inferred  that  tire  farthing 
was  the  commoner  coin,  in  the  Graeco-Roman 
coinage  of  Palestine,  the  two  smallest  coins,  of  which 
the  assarion  is  the  more  common,  seem  to  corre- 
spond to  the  birthing  aud  the  mite,  the  larger 
weighing  about  twice  as  much  as  the  smaller. 

Mith'cah,  the  name  of  an  unknown  desert  en- 
campment of  the  Israelites,  meaning,  perha|«, 
“ place  of  sweetness  ” (Nutn.  xxxiii.  28,  29). 

Mith'nite,  the,  the  designation  of  Joshaphat, 
one  of  David’s  guard  in  the  catalogue  of  1 Chr.  xi. 
(ver.  43). 

Mithredath.  1.  The  treasurer  of  Cyrus  king 
of  Persia,  to  whom  the  king  gave  the  vessels  of  the 
Temple,  to  be  by  him  transferred  to  the  hands  of 
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Sheshbnzzar  (Ez.  i.  8).— 2.  A Persian  officer  sta- 
tioned at  Samaria,  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  or 
Smerdis  the  Mugian  (Exr.  iv.  7). 

Mithridates.  1.  (1  Esdr.  ii.  11)  = Mithre- 
dath 1.— 2.  (1  Esdr.  ii.  16)  sz  Mithredath  2. 
Mitre.  [Crown,] 

Mitylene,  the  chief  town  of  Lesbos,  and  situ- 
ated on  the  east  coast  of  the  island.  Mitylene  is 
the  intermediate  place  where  St.  Paul  stopped  for 
the  night  between  Assos  and  Chios  (Acts  xx.  14, 
15).  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  circumstances 
of  this  vox-age  that  the  wind  was  blowing  from  the 
N.W. ; and  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  in 
the  harbour  or  in  the  roadstead  of  Mitylene  the 
ship  would  be  shelteied  from  that  wind.  The 
town  itself  was  celebrated  in  Homan  times  tor 
the  beauty  of  its  buildings.  In  St.  Paul’s  day  it 
had  the  privileges  of  a free  city.  It  is  one  of  the 
few  cities  of  the  Aegean  which  have  continued 
without  intermission  to  flourish  till  the  present 
day.  It  has  given  its  name  to  the  whole  island, 
and  is  itself  now  called  sometimes  Castro,  sometimes 
Mitylen. 

Mixed  Multitude.  With  the  Israelites  who 
journeyed  from  Raineses  to  Succoth,  the  first  stage 
of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  there  went  up  (Ex.  xii. 
38)  “ a mixed  multitude,”  who  have  not  hitherto 
been  identified.  Aben  Ezra  says  it  signifies  the 
Egyptians  who  were  mixed  with  them.  Kashi  on 
N’um.  xi.  4 identifies  the  “mixed  multitude”  of 
Num.  and  Exodus.  During  their  residence  in  Egypt 
marriages  were  naturally  contracted  between  the 
Israelites  and  the  natives.  This  hybrid  race  is  evi- 
dently alluded  to  by  Kashi  and  Aben  Ezra,  and  is 
most  probably  that  to  which  reference  is  made  in 
Exodus.  That  the  “ mixed  multitude”  is  a general 
term  including  all  those  who  were  not  of  pure 
Israelite  blood  is  evident;  more  than  this  cannot  be 
positively  asserted.  In  Exodus  aud  Numbers  it 
probably  denoted  the  miscellaneous  hangers-on  of 
the  Hebrew  camp,  whether  they  were  the  issue 
of  spurious  marriage*  with  Egyptians,  or  were 
themselves  Egyptians  or  belonging  to  other  na- 
tions. The  same  happened  on  the  return  from 
Babylon,  and  in  Neh.  xiii.  3 (comp.  23-30)  a 
slight  clue  is  given  by  which  the  meaning  of  the 
“ mixed  multitude”  may  be  more  definitely  ascer- 
tained. 

Mi'zar,  the  Hill,  a mountain  apjrarently  in  the 
northern  part  of  trans-Jordanic  Palestine,  from 
which  the  author  of  Psalm  xiii.  utters  his  pa- 
thetic appeal  (ver.  6).  The  name  appears  nowhere 
else. 

Miz’pah,  and  Mizpeh.  The  name  borne  by 
several  places  in  ancient  Palestine.— 1.  Mizpah. 
The  earliest  of  all,  in  order  of  the  narrative,  is  the 
heap  of  stones  piled  up  by  Jacob  and  Lilian  (Gen. 
xxxi.  48)  on  Mount  Gilead  (ver.  25),  to  serve  both 
as  a witness  to  tire  covenant  then  eutered  into,  and 
also  as  a landmark  of  the  bouudary  between  them 
(ver.  52).  This  heap  received  a name  from  each 
of  the  two  chief  actors  in  the  transaction — Galked 
and  Jeqar  SahaDUTHA.  But  it  had  also  a third, 
viz.  MlZPAH,  which  it  seems  from  the  terras  of  the 
narrative  to  have  derived  from  neither  jiarty,  but 
to  have  possessed  already.  The  name  remained 
attached  to  the  ancient  meeting-place  of  Jacob  and 
L-ibau,  and  the  spot  where  their  conference  had 
been  held  became  a sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  and  a 
place  for  solemn  conclave  and  deliberation  in  times 
of  difficulty  long  alter.  Ou  this  natural  “ watch- 
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tower,”  when  the  last  touch  had  been  put  to 
their  misery  by  the  threatened  attack  of  the  Bene- 
Atmnon,  did  the  children  of  Israel  assemble  for  the 
choice  of  a leader  (Judg.  x.  17,  comp.  ver.  1G) ; and 
when  the  outlawed  Jephthah  had  been  prevailed  on 
to  leave  his  exile  and  take  the  head  of  his  people, 
his  first  act  was  to  go  to  “ the  Mizpah,”  and  ou  that 
consecrated  ground  utter  all  his  words  “before  Je- 
hovah.” At  Mizpah  he  seems  to  have  henceforward 
resided ; there  the  fatal  meeting  took  place  with  his 
daughter  on  his  return  from  the  war  (xi.  34),  and 
we  can  hardly  doubt  that  ou  the  altar  of  that  sanc- 
tuary the  father’s  tenible  vow  was  consummated. 
It  seems  most  probable  that  the  “ Mizpeh-Gilead  ” 
which  is  mentioned  here,  and  here  only,  is  the  same 
as  the  ham-Mizpah  of  the  other  parts  of  the  nar- 
rative; and  both,  ns  we  shall  see  afterwards,  are 
probably  identical  with  the  KamaTH-MizpeH  and 
RaMOTH-Gilead,  so  famous  in  the  later  history. 
It  is  still  more  difficult  to  determine  whether  this 
was  not  also  the  place  at  which  the  great  assembly 
of  the  people  was  held  to  decide  on  the  measures  to 
be  taken  against  Gibenh  after  the  outrage  on  the 
Levite  and  his  concubine  (Judg.  xx.  1,3,  xxi.  1, 
5,  8).  Mizpah  is  prolwbly  the  same  as  Ramath- 
Mizpeh,  mentioned  Josh.  xiii.  26  only.  Kamnth 
ham-Mizpeh  was  most  probably  identical  also  with 
Ramoth-Gilend.  Mizpah  still  retained  its  name  in 
the  days  of  the  Maccabees,  by  whom  it  was  besieged 
and  taken  with  the  other  cities  of  Gilead  (1  Macc. 
v.  35).— 2.  A second  Mizpeh,  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
waa  the  MlZPEH-MOAB,  where  the  king  of  that 
nation  was  living  when  David  committed  his  parents 
to  his  care  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3).  The  name  does  not  occur 
again,  nor  is  there  any  cine  to  the  situation  of  the 
place.  It  may  have  been  Kilt- MO  AD,  the  modern 
Aeraky  or  even  the  great  Mount  Pisgah.— 3.  A 
third  was  The  Land  of  Mizpeh,  or  more  accur- 
ately “OF  MiZPAH,”  the  residence  of  the  Hivitcs 
who  joined  the  northern  confedeiat-y  against  Israel, 
headed  by  Jabin  king  of  Hazor  (Josh.  xi.  3.)  No 
other  mention  is  found  of  this  district  in  the  Bible, 
unless  it  be  identical  with— 4.  The  V ALLEY  OF 
MlZPEH,  to  which  the  discomfited  hosts  of  the 
time  confederacy  were  chased  by  Joshua  (xi.  8). 
It  lay  eastward  liom  Miskephoth-Maim  ; but  this 
affords  us  no  assistance,  as  the  situation  of  the 
latter  place  is  by  no  means  certain.  If  we  may 
rely  on  the  peculiar  term  here  rendered  “ valley,” 
then  we  may  accept  the  “ land  of  Mizpah  ” or  “ the 
valley  of  Mizpeh”  as  identical  with  that  enormous 
ti  act,  the  great  country  of  Coele-Syria,  the  Buka' a 
alike  of  the  modem  Arabs  and  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews. But  this  must  not  be  taken  for  more  than 
a probable  inference.— 5.  MlZPEH,  a city  of  Judah 
(Josh.  rv.  38);  in  the  district  of  the  Shefelah  or 
maritime  lowland.  Van  de  Velde  suggests  its 
identity  with  the  present  Tell  es-S6 Jiyeh  — the 
Blanchegarde  of  the  Ci usaders.— 6.  MlZPEH,  in 
Josh,  and  Samuel ; elsewhere  Mizpah,  a “city” 
of  Benjamin,  named  in  the  list  of  the  allotment 
l>etween  Beeroth  and  Chephirah,  and  in  apparent 

Jioxiinity  to  Hamah  and  Gibeon  (Josh,  xviii.  26), 
is  connexion  with  the  two  last-named  towns  is  also 
implied  in  the  later  history  (I  K.  xv.  22 ; 2 Chr. 
xvi.  6 ; Neh.  iii.  7)..  It  was  one  of  the  places 
fortified  by  Asa  against  the  incursions  of  the  kings 
of  the  northern  Isiael  (1  K.  xr.  22  ; 2 Chr.  xvi.  G ; 
Jer.  xli.  9) ; and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem 
it  became  the  residence  of  the  su]>erintendent  ap- 
pointed by  the  king  of  Babylon  (Jer.  xl.  7,  &c.}, 
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and  the  scene  of  his  murder  and  of  the  romantic 
incidents  connected  with  the  name  of  Ishmael  the 
son  of  Nethaniah.  But  Mizpah  was  more  than  this. 
In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of  Israel,  at  the 
first  foundation  of  the  monarchy,  it  was  the  great 
sanctuary  of  Jehovah,  the  special  resort  of  the  people 
in  times  of  difficulty  and  solemn  deliberation.  It  was 
one  of  the  three  holy  cities  which  Samuel  visited  in 
turn  as  judge  of  the  people  (vii.  6,  16),  the  other  two 
being  Bethel  and  Gilgnl.  But,  unlike  Bethel  and 
Gilgal,  no  record  is  preserved  of  the  cause  or  origin 
of  a sanctity  so  abruptly  announced,  and  yet  so  fully 
asserted.  We  have  seen  that  there  is  at  least  some 
ground  for  believing  that  the  Mizpah  spoken  of  in 
the  transactions  of  the  early  part  of  the  period  of 
the  judges,  was  the  ancient  sanctuary  in  tiie  moun- 
tains of  Gilead.  Is  it  possible  that  as  the  old  Mizph 
became  inaccessible,  an  eminence  nearer  at  hand  was 
chosen  and  invested  with  the  sanctity  of  the  original 
spot  and  used  for  the  same  pul-pores  ? With  the 
conquest  of  Jerusalem  and  the  establishment  there 
of  tiie  Ark,  the  sanctity  of  Mizpah,  oral  least  it* 
reputation,  seems  to  have  declined.  We  hear  of  no 
religious  act  in  connexion  with  it  till  that  affecting 
assembly  called  together  thither,  ns  to  the  ancient 
sanctunry  of  their  forefathers,  by  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
“ when  the  Israelites  assembled  themselves  together 
and  aune  to  Massepha  over  against  Jerusalem ; fur 
in  Maspha  was  there  aforetime  a place  of  prayer 
for  Israel (1  Macc.  iii.  4G).  The  expressoa 
“ over  against,"  no  less  than  the  circumstances  of 
the  story,  seems  to  require  that  from  Mizpah  the 
City  or  the  Temple  was  visible.  There  condition* 
are  satisfied  by  the  position  of  Scopus,  the  broad 
ridge  which  forms  the  continuation  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  to  the  north  and  east,  from  which  the  tra- 
veller gains,  like  Titus,  his  first  view,  and  takes  hi* 
last  farewell,  of  the  domes,  w alls,  and  towei-s  of  the 
Holy  City. 

Mix  par.  Properly  Mispar,  as  in  the  A.  V.  of 
1611  and  the  Geneva  version;  the  same  as  Mts- 
pkreth  (Ezr.  ii.  2). 

Mizpeh.  [Mizpah.] 

Mizraim,  the  usual  name  of  Egypt  in  the  0.  T., 
the  dual  of  Mazor,  which  is  less  frequently  employed. 
If  the  etymology  of  Mazor  be  sought  in  Hebrew  it 
might  signifya  “ mound,”  “ bulwark,”  or  “ citadel,” 
or  again  “ distress  ;”  but  no  one  of  these  meaning*  i* 
apposite.  We  prefer,  with  Gerenius,  to  look  to  the 
Arabic.  In  the  Kainnos,  one  of  the  meanings  given 
to  Mizr  is  “ red  earth  or  mud,”  and  this  we  believe 
is  the  true  one,  from  its  correspondence  to  the  Egyp- 
tian name  of  the  country,  KEM,  which  signifies 
“black,”  and  was  given  to  it  f<»r  the  blackness  of 
its  alluvial  soil.  Mizraim  first  occurs  in  the  account 
of  the  Hamites  in  Gen.  x.,  where  we  read,  “ And 
the  sons  of  Ham ; Cush,  and  Mizraim,  and  Phut, 
and  Canaan”  (ver.  6;  comp.  1 Chr.  i.  8).  If  <1* 
names  be  in  an  order  of  seniority,  we  can  form  no 
theory  as  to  their  settlements  from  their  place*; 
but  if  the  arrangement  be  geographical,  the  plac  ng 
may  afford  a clue  to  the  positions  of  the  Haiu-te 
lands.  Cush  would  stand  first  as  the  mwt  widely 
spread  of  these  peoples,  extending  from  Babylon 
the  upper  Nile,  the  teiritory  of  Mizraim  would  ** 
the  next  to  the  north,  embracing  Egypt  and  it* 
colonies  on  the  north-west  and  north-east,  Phut 
as  dependent  on  Egypt  might  follow  Mizraim, 
and  Canaan  ns  the  northernmost  would  end  th* 
list.  Egypt,  the  “ land  of  Ham,”  may  have  b'*» 
the  primitive  seat  of  these  four  stocks.  Ju  k* 
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enumeration  of  the  Mizraites,  though  we  have  tribes 
extending  t'nr  beyond  Egypt,  we  rany  suppose  that 
they  ail  had  their  first  seat  in  Mizraim,  and  spread 
thence,  as  is  distinctly  6aid  of  the  Philistines.  Here 
the  order  seems  to  be  geographical,  though  the 
same  is  not  so  clear  of  the  Coimanites.  Mizraim, 
therefore,  like  Cush,  and  perhaps  Ham,  geographic- 
ally lepresents  a centre  whence  colonies  went  forth 
in  the  remotest  period  of  jmat-diluvian  history.  We 
regaid  the  distribution  of  the  Mizraites  as  showing 
that  their  colonies  were  but  a part  of  the  great 
migration  that  gave  the  Cushites  the  command  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  and  which  explains  the  affinity 
the  Egyptian  monuments  show  us  between  the  pre- 
Hellenic  Cretans  and  Carians  (the  latter  no  doubt 
the  Leleges  of  the  Creek  writeis)  and  the  Philis- 
tines. In  the  use  of  the  names  Mazor  and  Mizraim 
for  Egypt  there  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  the  dual  in- 
dicates the  two  regions  iuto  which  the  country  has 
always  been  divided  by  nature  as  well  as  by  its 
inhabitants.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Mazor,  as 
distinct  from  Mizraim.  signifies  Lower  Egypt ; but 
this  conjecture  cannot  be  maintained. 

Mizzah,  Son  of  Keuel  and  grandson  of  Esau 
(Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17  ; 1 Chr.  i.  37 ). 

Mnason  is  honourably  mentioned  in  Scripture, 
like  Gains,  Lydia,  and  others,  as  one  of  the  hosts  of 
tiie  Apostle  Paul  (Acts  xxi.  16).  It  is  most  likely, 
in  the  first  place,  that  his  residence  at  this  time 
was  not  Caesarea,  but  Jerusalem.  He  was  a Cyprian 
by  birth,  nnd  may  have  been  a friend  of  Barnabas 
(Acta  iv.  36),  and  |>ossibly  brought  to  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity  by  him. 

Moab,  the  name  of  the  son  of  Lot’s  eldest 
daughter,  the  elder  brother  of  Bon-Ammi,  the  pro- 
genitor of  the  Ammonites  (Gen.  xix.  37);  also  of 
the  nation  descended  from  him.  Zoar  was  the 
cradle  of  the  race  of  Lot.  From  this  centre  the 
brother-tribes  spread  themselves.  AMMON,  whose 
disposition  seems  throughout  to  have  been  more 
roving  and  unsettled,  went  to  the  north-east.  Moab, 
whose  habits  were  more  settled  aud  peaceful,  re- 
mained nearer  their  original  seat.  The  rich  high- 
lands which  crown  the  eastern  side  of  the  chasm  of' 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  extend  northwaids  os  far  as  the 
toot  of  the  mountains  of  Gilead,  appear  at  that  early 
date  to  have  borne  a name,  which  in  its  Hebrew 
limn  is  presented  to  us  as  Shaveh-Kiiiuthaim,  and 
to  have  beeu  inhabited  by  a branch  of  the  great 
race  of  the  Hephaim.  This  ancient  people,  the 
Kmim,  gradually  became  extinct  before  the  Moabites, 
who  thus  obtained  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  rich 
eievnted  tract  referred  to.  With  the  highlauds 
they  occupied  nlso  the  lowlands  at  their  feet.  Of 
the  valuable  district  of  the  highlands  they  were  not 
allowed  to  retain  entire  possession.  The  warlike 
Amorites  crossed  the  Jordan  aud  overran  the  richer 
portion  of  the  territory  on  the  north,  driving  Moab 
buck  to  his  original  position  behind  the  natural  bul- 
wark of  the  Arnnn.  The  plain  of  the  Jordan- 
vnlley  appears  to  have  remained  in  the  j>ower  of 
Moab.  When  Israel  reached  the  boundary  of  the 
country,  this  contest  had  ouly  very  recently  oc- 
curred. Sihon,  the  Amorite  king  under  whose  com- 
mand Heshbon  had  been  taken,  was  still  reiguing 
there:  the  ballads  commemorating  the  event  were 
still  fresh  in  the  popular  mouth  (Num.  xxi.  27-30). 
Of  these  events  we  obtain  the  above  outline  only 
f.om  the  fragments  of  ancient  documents,  which 
■re  found  emi>edded  in  the  records  of  Numbers 
and  Deuteronomy  (Num.  xxi.  26-30;  Deut.  ii. 
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10,  11).  The  position  into  which  the  Moabites 

were  driven  by  the  incursion  of  the  Amontcs 
was  a very  circumscribed  one,  in  extent  not  so 
much  as  half  that  which  they  had  lost.  But 
on  the  other  hand  it  was  much  more  secure, 
and  W3S  well  suited  for  the  occupation  of  a 
people  whose  disposition  was  not  so  warlike  as 
that  of  their  neighbours.  The  territory  occu- 
pied by  Moab  at  the  period  of  its  greatest  extent, 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Amorites,  divided  itself 
naturally  into  three  distinct  and  independent  por- 
tions. Each  of  these  portions  appears  to  have  had 
its  name  by  which  it  is  almost  invariably  desig- 
nated. (1)  The  enclosed  comer  or  canton  south  of 
the  Anion  was  the  “field  of  Moab”  (Ruth  i.  I,  2, 
6,  &c.).  (2)  The  more  open  rolling  country  north 

of  the  Arnon,  opposite  Jericho,  and  up  to  the  hills 
of  Gilead,  was  the  “land  of  Moab  ’ (Deut.  i.  5, 
xxxii.  49,  &c.).  (3)  The  sunk  district  in  the  tro- 

pical depths  of  tiie  Jordan  valley,  taking  its  name 
from  that  of  the  great  valley  itself— the  Arabaii — 
was  the  Arboth-Moab,  the  dry  regions— in  tho 
A.  V.  very  incorrectly  rendered  the  “ plains  of 
Moab”  (Num.  xxii.  1,  &c.).  Outside  of  the  hills, 
which  enclosed  the  “field  of  Moab”  or  Moab 
proper,  on  the  south-east,  lay  the  vast  pasture 
grounds  of  the  waste  uncultivated  country  or  “ Mid- 
bar” which  is  described  as  “ facing  Moab”  on  the 
east  (Num.  xxi.  11).  Through  this  latter  district 
Israel  appears  to  have  approached  the  Promised 
Land.  i>ome  communication  hail  evidently  taken 
place,  though  of  what  nature  it  is  impossible  clearly 
to  ascertain.  But  whatever  ihe  communication 
may  liave  been,  the  result  was  that  Israel  did  not 
traverse  Moab,  but  turning  to  the  right  passed  out- 
side the  mountains  through  the  “ wilderness,”  by 
the  east  side  of  the  territory  above  described  ( Deut. 

11.  8 ; Judg,  xi.  18),  and  finally  took  up  their  posi- 
tion in  the  couutry  north  of  the  Anion,  from  which 
Moab  had  so  lately  been  ejected.  Here  the  head- 
quarters of  the  nation  remained  for  a considerable 
time  while  the  conquest  of  Ba.-han  was  being  eflected. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  the  visit  of  Balaam 
took  place.  The  » hole  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  little  corner 
occupied  by  Moab,  was  in  ]>ossessiou  of  the  invaders, 
and  although  at  the  period  in  question  the  main 
body  had  descended  from  the  upper  level  to  the 
plains  of  Shittim,  the  Arboth-Moab,  in  the  Jordan 
valley,  yet  a great  number  must  have  remained  on 
the  upper  level,  and  the  towns  up  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  ravine  of  the  Arnou  were  still  occupied  by 
their  settlements  (Num.  xxi.  24  ; Judg.  xi.  26).  It 
was  a situation  full  of  alarm  for  a nation  which  had 
already  suffered  so  severely.  The  account  of  the 
whole  of  these  transactions  in  the  Book  of  Numbers, 
perhaps  hardly  conveys  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ex- 
tremity in  which  Balak  found  himself  in  his  unex- 
pected encounter  with  the  new  nation  and  their 
mighty  Divinity.  The  connexion  of  Moab  with 
Midian,  and  the  comparatively  inoffensive  character 
of  the  former,  are  shown  in  the  narrative  of  the 
events  which  followed  the  departure  of  Balaam. 
The  latest  date  at  which  the  two  names  appear  in 
conjunction,  is  found  in  the  notice  of  tiie  defeat  of 
Midian  “in  the  field  of  Moab”  by  the  Edomite 
king  Hadad-ben-BeJad,  which  occurred  five  genera- 
tions before  the  establishment  of  the  monaichy  of 
Israel  (Gen.  xxxvi.  35;  1 Chr.  i.  46).  Alter  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  the  relations  of  Moab  with 
Israel  were  of  a mixed  chaiaoter.  With  the  tribe 
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ot'  Benjamin,  whose  possessions  nt  their  eastern  end 
were  separated  from  those  of  Moab  only  by  the 
Jordan,  they  had  at  least  one  severe  struggle,  in 
union  with  their  kindred  the  Ammonites,  and  also, 
for  this  time  only,  the  wild  Amalekites  from  the 
south  (Judg.  iii.  12-30).  The  feud  continued  with 
true  Oriental  pertinacity  to  the  time  of  Saul.  Of 
his  slaughter  of  the  Ammonites  we  have  full  details 
in  1 Sam.  xi.,  and  amongst  his  other  conquests 
Moab  is  especially  mentioned  (1  Sam.  xiv.  47).  But 
while  such  were  their  relations  to  the  tribe  of  Ben- 
jamin, the  story  of  Ruth,  on  the  other  hand,  testifies 
to  the  existence  of  a friendly  intercourse  between 
Moab  and  Bethlehem,  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah. 
By  his  descent  from  Ruth,  David  may  be  said  to 
have  had  Moabite  blood  in  his  veins.  The  rela- 
tionship was  sufficient,  especially  when  combined 
with  the  blood-feud  between  Moab  and  Benjamin, 
already  alluded  to,  to  warrant  his  visiting  the  land 
of  his  ancestress,  and  committing  his  parents  to 
the  protection  of  the  king  of  Moab,  when  hard 
pressed  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3,  4).  But  here  all 
friendly  relation  stops  for  ever.  The  next  time  the 
name  is  mentioned  is  in  the  account  of  David’s  war, 
at  least  twenty  years  after  the  last  mentioued  event 
(2  Sam.  viii.  2;  1 Chr.  xviii.  2).  So  signal  a 
vengeance  can  only  have  been  occasioned  by  some 
act  of  perfidy  or  insult,  like  that  which  brought 
down  a similar  treatment  on  the  Ammonites  (2  Sam. 
x.),  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  king  of  Moab 
betrayed  the  trust  which  David  reposed  in  him,  and 
either  himself  killed  Jesse  and  his  wife,  or  sur* 
rendei-ed  them  to  Saul.  But  this,  though  not  im- 
provable, is  nothing  more  than  conjecture.  It  must 
have  been  a considerable  time  before  Moab  recovered 
from  so  severe  a blow.  At  the  disruption  of  the  king- 
dom, Moab  seems  to  have  fallen  to  the  northern 
lealm.  At  the  death  of  Ahab,  eighty  years  Inter, 
we  find  Moab  paving  him  the  enormous  tribute, 
apparently  annual,  of  100,000  rams,  and  the  same 
number  of  wethers  with  their  fleeces.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  Monbites  should  have  seized  the 
moment  of  Ahab’s  death  to  throw  off  so  burden- 
some a yoke ; but  it  is  surprising,  that  notwith- 
standing such  a drain  on  their  resources,  they  were 
ready  to  incur  the  risk  and  expense  of  a war  with  a 
state  in  every  respect  far  their  superior.  Their  first 
6tep,  after  asserting  their  independence,  was  to 
attack  the  kingdom  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xx.).  The 
army  was  a huge  heterogeneous  horde  of  ill-assorted 
elements,  and  the  expedition  contained  within  itself 
the  elements  of  its  own  destruction.  As  a natural 
consequence  of  the  late  events,  Israel,  Judah,  and 
Edom  united  in  an  attack  on  Moab.  The  three 
confederate  armies  approached  not  ns  usual  by  the 
north,  but  round  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
through  the  parched  valleys  of  upper  Edom.  As 
the  host  came  near,  the  king  of  Moab,  doubtless  the 
same  Mesha  who  threw  otf  the  yoke  of  Ahab,  as- 
sembled the  whole  of  his  people  on  the  boundary  of 
his  territory.  Here  they  remained  all  night  on  the 
watch.  With  the  approach  of  morning  the  sun 
rose  suddenly  above  the  horizon  of  the  rolling  plain, 
and  shone  with  a blood-red  glare  on  a multitude  of 
pools  in  the  bed  of  the  wndy  at  their  feet.  To 
them  the  conclusion  was  inevitable.  The  army 
had,  like  their  own  on  the  late  occasion,  fallen  out 
in  the  night;  these  red  pools  were  the  blood  of  the 
6lain;  those  who  were  not  killed  had  fled,  and  no- 
thing stood  between  them  and  the  pillage  of  the 
camp.  The  cry  **  Moab  to  the  spoil  1 ” was  raised. 


Down  the  slopes  they  rushed  in  headlong  disorder. 
Then  occurred  one  of  those  scenes  of  carnage  which 
can  happen  but  once  or  twice  in  the  existence  of  a 
nation.  The  Moabites  fied  kick  iu  confusion,  fol- 
lowed and  cut  down  at  every  step  by  their  enemies. 
Far  inwards  did  the  pursuit  reach,  among  the  cities 
and  farms  and  orehards  of  that  rich  district:  nor 
when  the  slaughter  was  over  was  the  horrid  work 
of  destruction  done.  At  last  the  struggle  collected 
itself  at  Kir-haraseth.  Here  Mesha  took  refuge 
with  his  family  and  with  the  remnants  of  his  army. 
The  heights  around  were  covered  with  slingers, 
who  discharged  their  volleys  of  stones  on  the  town. 
At  length  the  annoyance  could  be  borne  no  longer. 
Then  Mesha,  collecting  round  him  a forlorn  hojie 
of  700  of  his  best  warriors,  made  a desperate  sally, 
with  the  intention  of  cutting  his  way  through  to 
his  special  foe  the  king  of  Edom.  But  the  enemy 
were  too  strong  for  him,  and  he  was  driven  lock. 
And  then  came  a fitting  crown  to  a tragedy  already 
so  terrible.  An  awful  spectacle  amazed  and  hor- 
rified the  besiegers.  The  king  and  his  eldest  son, 
the  heir  to  the  throne,  mounted  the  wall,  and,  in 
the  sight  of  the  thousands  who  covered  the  sides  of 
that  vast  amphitheatre,  the  father  killed  and  burnt 
his  child  as  a propitiatory  sacrifice  to  the  cruel  gods 
of  his  country.  In  the  44  Burden  of  Moab  ” pro- 
nounced by  Isaiah  (chaps,  xv.,  xvi.),  we  possess  a 
document  full  of  interesting  details  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  nation,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Abaz 
king  of  Judah,  u.C.  726.  This  passage  of  Isaiah 
cannot  be  considered  apart  from  that  of  Jeremiah, 
chap,  xlviii.  The  latter  was  pronounced  more  than 
a century  Inter,  about  the  year  600,  ten  or  twelve 
years  before  the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  by 
which  Jerusalem  was  destroyed.  The  difficulty  of 
so  many  of  the  towns  of  Reuben  being  mentioned, 
as  already  in  the  possession  of  Moab,  mny  perhaps 
be  explained  by  remembering  that  the  idolatry  of 
the  neighbouring  nations — and  therefore  of  Moab, 
bad  been  adopted  by  the  trans-Jordanic  tribes  for 
some  time  previously  to  the  final  deportation  by 
Tiglath-pileser  (see  1 Chr.  v.  25),  and  "that  many 
of  the  sanctuaries  were  probably  even  at  the  date 
of  the  original  delivery  of  the  denunciation  in  the 
hands  of  the  priests  of  Chemosh  and  Mileom.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  calamities  which  Jeremiah  de- 
scribes, may  have  been  inflicted  in  any  one  of  the 
numerous  visitations  from  the  Assyrian  army,  under 
which  these  unhappy  countries  suffered  at  the 
period  of  his  prophecy  in  rapid  succession.  But 
the  uncertainty  of  the  exact  dates  refenvd  to  is 
these  several  denunciations,  does  not  in  the  least 
affect  the  interest  or  the  value  of  the  allusions  they 
contain  to  the  condition  of  Moab.  They  bear  the 
evident  stamp  of  portraiture  by  artists  who  knew 
their  subject  thoroughly.  The  nation  appears  in 
them  ns  high-spirited,  wealthy,  populous,  and  even 
to  a certain  extent,  civilised,  enjoying  a wide  reput- 
ation and  popularity.  And  since  the  descriptions 
we  are  considering  are  adopted  by  certainly  two, 
and  probably  three  prophets,  Jeremiah,  Isaiah,  sod 
the  older  seer,  extending  over  a period  of  nearly 
200  years,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  they  are 
not  merely  temporary  circumstances,  but  were  the 
enduring  characteristics  of  the  people.  In  this  case 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  amongst  the  pastoral 
people  of  Syria,  Moab  stood  next  to  Israel  in  all 
matters  of  material  wealth  and  civilisation.  Half 
the  allusions  of  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  in  the  possa^s 
referred  to  must  for  ever  remain  obscure.  Miuy 
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expressions,  also,  such  ns  the  “ weeping  of  Jazer,” 
the  “ heifer  of  three  years  old,”  the  “ shadow  of 
Heshbon,”  the  “ lions,"  mast  be  unintelligible.  But 
nothing  can  obscure  or  render  obsolete  the  tone  of 
tenderness  and  affection  which  makes  itself  felt  in  a 
hundred  expressions  throughout  these  precious  docu- 
ments. Isaiah  recurs  to  the  subject  in  another 
passage  of  extraordinary  force,  and  of  fiercer  cha- 
racter than  before,  viz.,  xxv.  10-12.  Here  the 
extermination,  the  utter  annihilation,  of  Moab,  is 
contemplated  by  the  Prophet  with  triumph,  as  one 
of  the  first  results  of  the  re-establishment  of  Jehovah 
on  Mount  Zion.  Between  the  time  of  Isaiah’s  de- 
nunciation and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  we 
have  hardly  a reference  to  Moab.  Zephaniah,  writ- 
ing in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  reproaches  them  (ii.  8-10) 
tor  their  taunts  against  the  people  of  Jehovah,  but 
no  acts  of  hostility  are  recorded  either  on  the  one 
side  or  the  other.  From  one  passage  in  Jeremiah 
(xxv.  9-21)  delivered  in  the  fourth  year  of  Je- 
hoiakim,  just  before  the  first  appearance  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, it  is  apparent  that  it  was  the  belief  of 
the  Prophet  that  the  nations  surrounding  Israel — 
and  Moab  among  the  rest — were  on  the  eve  of  de- 
vastation by  the  Chaldaeans  and  of  a captivity  for 
seventy  years  (see  ver.  11),  from  which  however, 
they  should  eventually  be  restored  to  their  own 
country  (ver.  12,  and  xlviii.  47).  From  another 
record  of  the  events  of  the  aome  period  or  of  one 
only  just  subsequent  (2  K.  xxiv.  2),  it  would  appear, 
however,  that  Moab  made  terms  with  the  Chal- 
daeans, and  for  the  time  acted  in  concert  with  them 
in  harassing  and  plundering  the  kingdom  of  Je- 
hoiakim.  Four  or  five  years  later,  in  the  first  year 
of  Zedekiah  (Jer.  xxvii.  1),  these  hostilities  must 
have  ceased,  for  there  was  then  a regular  inter- 
course between  Moab  and  the  court  at  Jerusalem 
(ver.  8),  possibly,  as  Bunsen  suggest*  negotiating  a 
combined  resistance  to  the  common  enemy.  The 
brunt  of  the  storm  must  have  fallen  on  Judah  and 
Jerusalem.  In  the  time  of  Ezekiel,  the  cities  of 
Moab  were  still  nourishing,  " the  glory  of  the 
country,”  destined  to  become  nt  a future  day  a 
prey  to  the  Bene-kedcm,  the  **  men  of  the  East  ” — 
the  Bedouins  of  the  great  desert  of  the  Euphrates 
(Ez.  xxv.  8-11).  After  the  return  from  the  cap- 
tivity it  was  a Moabite,  Sanballnt  of  Horonaim,  who 
took  the  chief  part  in  annoying  and  endeavouring  to 
hinder  the  operations  of  the  rebuilders  of  Jerusalem 
(Neh.  ii.  19,  iv.  1,  vj.  1,  &c.).  During  the  in- 
terval since  the  return  of  the  first  camvnn  from 
Babylon  the  illegal  practice  of  marriages  between 
the  Jews  and  the  other  people  around,  Monb  amongst 
the  rest,  had  become  frequent.  Even  among  the 
families  of  Israel  who  returned  from  the  captivity 
was  one  bearing  the  name  of  Paiiath-Moah  (Ezr. 
ii.  6,  viii.  4;  Neh.  iii.  11,  &c.),  a name  which 
niust  certainly  denote  a Moabite  connexion.  In  the 
book  of  Judith,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  shortly 
after  the  return  from  captivity  (iv.  3),  Moabites 
and  Ammonites  are  represented  as  dwelling  in  their 
ancient  seats  and  as  obeying  the  call  of  the  Assyrian 
general.  In  the  time  of  Eusebius,  t.  e.  cir.  a.t>. 
380,  the  name  appears  to  have  been  attached  to  the 
district,  as  well  as  to  the  town  of  Kabbath,  both 
sf  which  were  called  Moab.  It  also  lingered  for 
*cme  time  in  the  name  of  the  ancient  Kir-Moab, 
*hich,  as  Charakmoba,  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
and  as  late  as  the  Council  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  536, 
formed  the  see  of  a bishop  under  the  same  title, 
biuce  that  time  the  modem  name  Kerak  has  super- 
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seded  the  older  one,  and  no  trace  of  Moab  has 
been  found  either  in  records  or  in  the  country 
itself.  Like  the  other  countries  east  of  Jordan, 
Moab  has  been  very  little  visited  by  Europeans,  and 
beyond  its  general  characteristics  hardly  anything 
is  known  of  it.  In  one  thing  all  agree,  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  ruins  which  are  scattered  over 
the  country.  The  whole  country  is  undulating, 
and,  alter  the  general  level  of  the  plateau  is  reached, 
without  any  serious  inequalities ; and  in  this  and 
the  absence  of  conspicuous  vegetation  has  a certain 
resemblance  to  the  downs  of  our  own  southern 
counties.  Of  the  language  of  the  Moabites  we  know 
nothing  or  next  to  nothing.  In  the  few  communi- 
cations recorded  as  taking  place  between  them  and 
Israelites  no  interpreter  is  mentioned  (see  Ruth ; 
1 Sam.  xxii.  3,  4,  &c.).  For  the  religion  of  the 
Moabites  see  Chemosh,  Molech,  Peor.  Of  their 
habits  and  customs  we  have  hardly  a trace. 

Moadi'ah.  A priest,  or  family  of  priests,  who 
returned  with  Zerubhabcl.  The  chief  of  the  house 
in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshun  was  Piltai 
(Neh.  xii.  17).  Elsewhere  (Neh.  xii.  5)  called 
Maadiah. 

Mochmnr,  the  Brook,  a torrent,  ».  e,  a ready, 
mentioned  only  in  Jud.  vii.  18.  The  torrent  Moch- 
mur  may  be  either  the  Wady  Makfuriyeh,  on  the 
northern  slopes  of  which  Akrabeh  stands,  or  the 
Wady  Ahmar,  which  is  the  continuation  of  the 
former  eastwards. 

Mo'din,  a place  not  mentioned  in  either  Old  or 
New  Testament,  though  rendered  immortal  by  its 
connexion  with  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  the  in- 
terval between  the  two.  It  was  the  native  city  of 
the  MaccaWan  family  (1  Macc.  xiii.  25),  and  as 
a necessary  consequence  contained  their  ancestral 
sepulchre  (ii.  70,  ix.  19).  It  was  here  that  Mnt- 
tnthius  struck  the  first  blow  of  resistance.  Mattathias 
himself,  and  subsequently  his  sons  Judas  and  Jo- 
nathan, were  buried  in  the  family  tomb,  and  over 
them  Simon  erected  a strm*ture  which  is  minutely 
described  in  the  book  of  Maccabees  (xiii.  25-30,, 
and,  with  less  detail,  by  Josephus.  At  Modin  the 
Mnccabaenn  armies  encamped  on  the  eves  of  two 
of  their  most  memorable  victories*— that  of  Judas 
over  Antiochus  Eupator  (2  Macc.  xiii.  14),  and 
that  of  Simon  over  Cendebeus  (1  Macc.  xvi.  4), 
the  last  battle  of  the  veteran  chief  before  his  assas- 
sination. The  only  indication  of  the  position  of 
the  place  to  be  gathered  from  the  al>ove  notices  is 
contained  in  the  Inst,  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  it  was  near  44  the  plain  ” ».  e.  the  great  mari- 
time lowland  of  Philistia  (ver.  5).  By  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  it  is  specified  os  near  Diospolis,  u e. 
Lydda;  while  the  notice  in  the  Mishna  ( 1‘esachim , 
ix.  2),  and  the  comments  of  Bartenora  and  Mai- 
monides,  state  that  it  was  15  (Roman)  miles  from 
Jerusalem.  At  the  same  time  the  description  of 
the  monument  seems  to  imply  that  the  spot  was  so 
lofty  as  to  be  visible  from  the  sea,  and  so  near  that 
even  the  details  of  the  sculpture  were  discernible 
therefrom.  All  these  conditions,  excepting  the  last, 
are  tolerably  fulfilled  in  either  of  the  two  sites 
called  LatrCn  and  Kubab.  The  mediaeval  and 
modem  tradition  places  Modin  at  Saba,  an  eminence 
south  of  Kurietcl-enab ; but  this  being  not  morn 
than  7 miles  from  Jerusalem,  while  it  is  as  much 
as  25  from  Lydda  and  30  from  the  sea,  and  also  far 
removed  from  the  plain  of  Philistia,  Is  at  variance 
with  every  one  of  the  conditions  implied  in  the 
records.  The  monuments  are  said  by  Eusebius  to 
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have  been  still  shown  when  he  wrote — A.t>.  circa 
320.  Any  restoration  of  the  structure  from  so  im- 
perfect an  account  as  that  given  in  the  book  of  Mac- 
cabees and  by  Josephus  can  never  be  anything 
more  than  conjecture.  But  in  its  absence  one  or 
two  questions  present  themselves.  (1.)  The  “ships” 
(irAota,  naves).  The  sea  and  its  pursuits  were  so 
alien  to  the  ancient  Jews,  and  the  life  of  the  Macca- 
bacan  heroes  who  preceded  Simon  was  so  unconnected 
therewith,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  suppose  that 
the  word  is  corrupted  from  what  it  originally  was. 
It  is  perhajw  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
sculptures  were  intended  to  be  symbolical  of  the 
departed  heroes.  (2.)  The  distance  at  which  the 
“ships’'  were  to  be  seen.  De  Saulcy  ingeniously 
suggests  that  the  true  meaning  is,  not  that  the 
sculptures  could  be  discerned  from  the  vessels  in 
the  Mediterranean,  but  that  they  were  worthy  to 
lie  inspected  by  those  who  were  sailor*  by  pro- 
fession. 

Mo'eth.  In  1 Esd.  viii.  63,  **  Noadiah  the 
son  of  Binnui”  (Ezr.  viii.  33),  a Levite,  is  called 
“ Moeth  the  son  of  Sabban.” 

Moladah,  a city  of  Judah,  one  of  those  which 
lay  in  the  district  of  “ the  south,”  next  to  Edom 
(Josh.  xv.  26,  xix.  2),  In  the  latter  tribe  it  re- 
mained at  any  rate  till  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
iv.  28),  but  by  the  time  of  the  captivity  it  seems 
to  have  come  back  into  the  hands  of  Judah,  by 
whom  it  was  rcinhabited  after  the  captivity  (Neh. 
xi.  26).  In  the  Onamasticon  a place  nam«l  Mala- 
tha  is  spoken  of  as  in  the  interior  of  Daroma ; and 
further  it  is  mentioned  as  4 miles  from  Arad  and 
20  from  Hebron.  Ptolemy  also  speaks  of  a Mali- 
attha  as  near  Elusa.  The  requirements  of  these 
notices  are  all  very  fairly  answered  by  the  position 
of  the  modern  el-Milh.  El-Milh  is  about  4 Eng- 
lish miles  from  Tell  Arad,  17  or  18  from  Hebron, 
and  9 or  10  due  east  of  Beersbeba. 

Mold.  1.  Tinshemeth.  This  word  occurs  in 
the  list  of  unclean  bird*  in  Lev.  xi.  18;  Deut.  xiv. 
16  (A.V.  “swan”),  and  in  Lev.  xi.  30  (A.  V. 
“mole”).  Bochart  has  argued  with  much  force 
in  behalf  of  the  “ chameleon  m being  the  tinshemeth. 
The  only  clue  to  an  identification  of  tinshemeth  is 
to  be  found  in  its  etymology,  and  in  the  context  in 
which  the  word  occurs.  Bochart  conjectures  that 
the  root  from  which  the  Heb.  name  of  this  creature 
is  derived,  has  reference  to  a vulgar  opinion  amongst 
the  ancients  that  the  chameleon  lived  on  air.  It  is 
probable  that  the  animals  mentioned  with  the  tin- 
shemeth  (Lev.  xi.  30)  denote  different  kinds  of 
lizards ; perhaps  therefore,  since  the  etymology  of 
the  word  is  favourable  to  that  view,  the  chameleon 
may  be  the  animal  intended  by  tinshemeth  in  Lev. 
xi.  30.  The  chameleon  belong*  to  the  tribe  Dendro • 
saura , order  Saura ; the  family  inhabits  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  the  south  of  Europe ; the  C.  vulgaris  is 
the  species  mentioned  in  the  Bible. — 2.  Chiph&r 
pirdth  is  rendered  “ moles  " by  the  A.  V.  in  Is.  ii. 
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20.  Perhaps  no  reference  is  made  by  the  Hebrew 
words  to  auy  particular  animal,  but  to  the  holes 
and  burrows  of  rats,  mice,  &c.,  which  we  know 
frequent  ruins  and  deserted  places. 

Mo  lech.  The  fire-god  Molech  was  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  children  of  Ammon,  and  essentially 
identical  with  the  Moabitish  Chemosh.  Fire-goU 
appear  to  have  been  common  to  all  the  Canaanite, 
Syrian,  and  Arab  tribes,  who  worshipped  the  de- 
structive element  under  an  outward  symbol,  with 
the  most  inhuman  rites.  Among  these  were  human 
sacrifices,  purifications  and  ordeals  by  fire,  devoting 
of  the  first-born,  mutilation,  and  vows  of  perpetual 
celibacy  and  virginity.  To  this  class  of  divinities 
belonged  the  old  Canaanitish  Molech.  The  root  of 
the  word  Molech  is  the  same  as  that  of  mclcc,  or 
“ king,"  and  hence  he  is  identified  with  Malcham 
(“their  king”)  in  2 Sam.  xii.  30,  Zeph.  i.  5,  the 
title  by  which  .he  was  known  to  the  Israelites,  as 
being  invested  with  regal  honours  in  his  character 
as  a tutelary  deity,  the  lord  and  master  of  his 
people.  Our  translators  have  recognized  this  ident- 
ity in  their  rendering  of  Am.  v.  26  (where  “your 
Moloch”  is  literally  “ your  king,”  as  it  is  given  in 
the  margin),  following  the  Greek  in  the  speech  of 
Stephen,  in  Acts  vii.  43.  The  first  direct  historical 
allusion  to  Molech-worship  is  in  the  description  of 
Solomon’s  idolatry  in  his  old  age  (1  K.  xi.  7).  Two 
verses  before,  the  same  deity  is  called  M ILCOM, 
Most  of  the  Jewish  interpreters  say  that  in  the 
worship  of  Molech  the  children  weie  not  burnt, 
but  made  to  pass  between  two  bunting  pyres,  as  * 
purificatory  rite.  But  the  allusions  to  the  actual 
slaughter  are  too  plain  to  be  mistaken ; and  Abeo 
Ezra,  in  his  note  on  Lev.  xviii.  21,  says  that  “ to 
cause  to  pass  through”  is  the  same  as  “ to  bum." 
Compare  Dent.  xii.  31  ; Ps.  cvi.  37,  38;  Jer.  vii. 
31,  xix.  5;  Ez.  xvi.  20,  21,  xxiii.  37.  The  wor- 
ship of  Molech  is  evidently  alluded  to,  though  net 
expressly  mentioned,  in  connexion  with  star-worship 
and  the  worship  of  Baal  in  2 K.  xvii.  16,  17,  ixi. 
5,  6,  which  seems  to  show  that  Molech,  the  flame- 
god,  and  Baal,  the  sun-god,  whatever  their  dis- 
tinctive attributes,  and  whether  or  not  the  latter 
is  a general  appellation  including  the  former,  were 
worshipped  with  the  same  rites.  The  sacrifice  of 
children  is  said  by  Movers  to  have  been  not  so 
much  an  expiatory  as  a purificatory  rite,  by  which 
the  victims  were  purged  from  the  dross  of  the  body 
and  attained  union  with  the  deity.  But  the  sacri- 
fice of  Mesha  king  of  Moab,  when,  in  despair  st 
failing  to  cut  his  way  through  the  overwhelming 
forces  of  J udah,  Israel,  and  Edom,  he  offered  up  hs* 
eldest  son  a burnt-offering,  probably  to  Chemosh, 
his  national  divinity,  has  more  of  the  character  of 
an  expiatory  rite  to  nppeaae  an  angry  deity  than 
a ceremonial  purification.  According  to  Jewish 
tradition,  from  what  source  we  know  not,  th’ 
image  of  Molech  was  of  brass,  hollow  within*  3rd 
was  situated  without  Jerusalem.  Kimchi  (on  2 h. 
xxiii.  10)  describes  it  as  “ set  within  seven  chapels 
and  whoso  offered  fine  flour  they  open  to  him 
one  of  them ; (whoso  offered)  turtle-dove*  or  young 
pigeons  they  open  to  him  two  ; a lamb,  they  open 
to  him  three;  a ram,  they  open  to  him  four;  * 
calf,  they  open  to  him  five;  an  ox,  they  open  to 
him  six ; and  so  whoever  offered  his  son  they 
to  him  seven.  And  bis  face  was  (that)  of  » 
and  hi*  hands  stretched  forth  like  a roan  who  open* 
hi*  banns  to  receive  (something)  of  his  neighbour. 

• And  they  kindled  it  with  fire,  and  the  prints  too* 
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the  babe  am*  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Moloch,  and 
the  babe  gave  up  the  ghost.  And  why  was  it 
called  Tophet  and  Hinuom?  because  they  used 
to  make  a noise  with  drums  ( tophim)  that  the 
father  might  not  hear  the  cry  of  his  child  and  have 
pity  upon  him,  and  return  to  him.  Hinnom,  be- 
cause the  babe  wailed  ( meiuihem ),  and  the  noise  of 
his  wailing  went  up.  Another  opinion  (is  that  it 
was  called)  Hinnom  because  the  priests  used  to 
say,  4 May  it  profit  thee  1 may  it  be  sweet  to  thee  1 
m.*y  it  be  of  sweet  savour  to  thee!’”  All  this 
detail  is  probably  as  fictitious  as  the  etymologies 
are  unsound,  but  we  have  nothing  to  supply  its 
place.  By  these  chapels  Lightfoot  explains  the 
allusion  in  Am.  v.  26,  Acts  vii.  43,  to  “ the  taber- 
nacle of  Moloch.”  It  was  more  probably  a shrine 
ar  ark  in  which  the  figure  of  the  god  was  carried 
in  processions,  or  which  contained,  as  Movers  con- 
jectures, the  bones  of  children  who  had  lieen  sacri- 
ficed and  were  used  for  magical  purposes.  Many 
instances  of  human  sacrifices  are  found  in  ancient 
writers,  which  may  be  compared  with  the  descrip- 
tions in  the  Old  Testament  of  the  manner  in  which 
Molech  was  worshipped.  The  Carthaginians,  ac- 
cording to  Augustiue,  offered  children  to  Saturn. 
Among  the  Rhodians  a man  was  offered  to  Kronos 
on  the  6th  July.  According  to  Manetho,  Amosis 
abolished  the  same  practice  in  Kgypt  at  Heliopolis 
sacred  to  Juno.  Sanchoniatho  relates  that  the 
Phoenicians,  on  the  occasion  of  any  great  calamity, 
sacrificed  to  Saturn  one  of  their  relatives.  Diodorus 
Siculus  (xx.  14)  records  that  the  Carthaginians, 
when  besieged  by  Agathoclea  tyrant  of  Sicily,  offered 
in  public  sacrifice  to  Saturn  200  of  their  noblest 
children,  while  others  voluntarily  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  number  of  300.  His  description  of 
the  statue  of  the  god  differs  but  slightly  from  that 
of  Molech,  which  has  been  quoted.  Molech,  44  the 
king,”  was  the  lord  and  master  of  the  Ammonites; 
their  country  was  his  possession  (Jer.  xlix.  1),  ns 
Moab  was  the  heritage  of  Chemosh  ; the  princes  of 
the  hind  were  the  princes  of  Malcham  (Jer.  xlix.  3 ; 
Am.  i.  15).  His  priests  were  men  of  rank  (Jer. 
xlix.  3),  taking  precedence  of  the  princes.  So  the 
priest  of  Heieules  at  Tyre  was  second  to  the  king 
(Justin,  xviii.  4,  §5),  and  like  Molech,  the  god 
himself,  Baal  Chamman,  is  Mclkart , 44  the  kiiuj  of 
the  city.”  The  priests  of  Molech,  like  those  of 
other  idols  were  called  Chemarim  (2  K.  xxiii.  5 ; 
Hos.  x.  5 ; Zeph.  i.  4). 

Mo'li.  Mahli,  the  son  of  Merari  (1  Ksdr.  viii. 
47;  comp.  Kzr.  viii.  18). 

Mo  lid,  the  son  of  Abishur  by  his  wife  Abihail, 
and  descendant  of  Jernhmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  29). 

Moloch.  The  Hebrew  corresponding  to  44  your 
Moloch”  in  the  A.  V.  of  Amos  v.  26  is  malkekem , 
44  your  king,”  as  in  the  margin.  In  accordance 
with  the  Greek  of  Acts  vii.  43,  which  followed  the 
LXX.  of  Amos,  our  translators  have  adopted  a form 
of  the  name  Molech  which  does  not  exist  in 
Hebrew.  Gesenius  compares  with  the  44  taber- 
nacle ” of  Moloch  the  sacred  teut  of  the  Car- 
thaginians mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xx.  65).  It 
was  more  probably  a kind  of  palanquin  in  which 
the  image  was  carried  in  processions,  n custom 
which  is  alluded  to  in  Is.  xlvi.  1 ; Epist.  of  Jer.  4. 

Mom'dis.  Maadai,  of  the  sons  of  Bani  (1  Ksdr. 
Ix.  34  ; comp.  Kzr.  x.  34). 

Money.  This  article  treats  of  two  principal 
matters,  the  uncoined  money  and  the  coined  money 
mentioned  iu  the  Bible.  I.  Uncoined  Money. 
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1.  Uncoined  Money  in  general. — It  is  well  known 
that  ancient  nations  that  were  without  a coinage 
weighed  the  precious  metals,  a practice  represented 
on  the  Egyptian  monuments,  on  which  gold  and 
silver  are  shown  to  have  been  kept  in  the  form  of 
rings.  The  gold  rings  found  in  the  Celtic  countries 
have  been  held  to  have  had  the  same  use.  We 
have  no  certain  record  of  the  use  of  ring-money  or 
other  uncoined  money  in  antiquity  excepting  among 
the  Egyptians.  It  can  scaicely  be  doubted  thnt  the 
Assyrians  and  Babylonians  adopted,  if  they  did  not 
originate,  this  custom.-— 2.  The  Antiquity  of  Coined 
Money. — Respecting  the  origin  of  coinage  there  are 
two  accounts  seemingly  at  variance:  some  saying 
that  Phidon  king  of  Argos  first  struck  money,  and 
according  to  Ephorus,  in  Aegina;  but  Herodotus 
ascribing  its  invention  to  the  Lydians.  The  former 
statement  probably  refers  to  the  origin  of  the  coinage 
of  European  Greece,  the  latter  to  that  of  Asiatic 
Greece.  On  the  whole  it  seems  reasonable  to  carry 
up  Greek  coinage  to  the  8th  century  b.c.  Purely 
Asiatic  coinage  cannot  be  taken  up  to  so  early  a 
date.  The  more  archaic  Persian  coins  seem  to  be 
of  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  or  possibly  Cyrus, 
and  certainly  not  much  older;  and  there  is  no 
Asiatic  money,  not  of  Greek  cities,  that  can  he  rea- 
sonably assigned  to  an  earlier  period.— >3.  Notices 
of  Utu;oined  Money  in  the  0.  T. — There  is  no  dis- 
tinct mention  of  coined  money  in  the  books  of  the 
0.  T.  written  before  the  return  from  Babylon.  In 
the  history  of  Abraham  we  read  thnt  Abimelech 
gave  the  patriarch  44  a thousand  [pieces]  of  silver,” 
apparently  to  purchase  veils  for  Sarah  and  her 
attendants ; but  the  passage  is  extremely  ditlicult 
(Gen.  xx.  16).  The  narrative  of  the  purchase  of 
the  burial-place  from  Kphron  gives  ug  further  in- 
sight into  the  use  of  money  at  that  time  (Gen. 
xxiii.  3,  9,  16).  Here  a currency  is  clearly  indi- 
cated like  that  which  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
show  to  have  been  there  used  in  a very  remote 
age.  A similar  purchase  is  recorded  of  Jacob,  who 
bought  a parcel  of  a field  at  Shulein  for  a hundred 
kesitahs  (xxxiii.  18,  19).  But  what  is  the  hesitah  ? 
The  old  interpreters  suppos**d  it  to  mean  a lamb, 
and  it  has  lieen  imagined  to  have  lieen  a coin  bear- 
ing the  figure  of  a lamb.  Throughout  the  history 
of  Joseph  we  find  evidence  of  the  constant  use  of 
money  iu  preference  to  barter  (Gen.  xliii.  21,  xlvii. 
13-16).  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus  money  seems 
to  have  been  still  weighed  (Ex.  xxx.  13).  Here 
the  shekel  is  evidently  a weight,  and  of  a special 
system  of  which  the  standard  examples  were  prob- 
ably kept  by  the  priests.  Throughout  the  Law 
money  is  spoken  of  ns  in  ordinaiy  use;  but  only 
silver  money,  gold  being  mentioned  as  valuable, 
but  not  dearly  as  used  in  the  same  manner.  We 
may  thus  sum  up  our  results  respecting  the  money 
mentioned  in  the  books  of  Scripture  written  before 
the  return  from  Babylon.  From  the  time  of  Abra- 
ham  silver  money  apjiears  to  have  beeu  in  general 
use  in  Egypt  and  Canaan.  This  money  was  weighed 
when  its  value  had  to  be  determined,  and  we  may 
therefore  conclude  that  it  was  not  of  a settled 
system  of  weights.  Since  the  money  of  Egypt  and 
that  of  Canaan  are  spoken  of  together,  we  may  rea- 
sonably suppose  they  were  of  the  same  kind.  It  is 
eveu  probable  that  the  form  in  both  cases  was 
similar  or  the  same,  since  the  ring-money  of  Egypt 
resembles  the  ordinary  ring-money  of  the  Celts, 
among  whom  it  was  prolmhlv  first  introduced  by 
the  Phoenician  traders.  We  fiud  no  evidence  in  the 
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Bible  of  the  use  of  coined  money  by  the  Jews  before 
the  time  of  Ezra.— il.  Coined  Money.  1.  The 
Priticipal  Monetary  Systems  of  Antiquity, — Some 
notice  of  the  principal  monetary  systems  of  au- 
.tiqulty,  as  determined  by  the  joint  evidence  of  the 
coins  and  of  ancient  writers,  is  necessary  to  render 
the  next  section  comprehensible.  The  earliest  Greek 
coins,  by  which  we  here  intend  those  struck  in  the 
ago  before  the  Pei-sian  War,  are  of  three  talents  or 
standards : the  Attic,  the  Aeginetan,  and  the  Mace- 
donian or  earlier  Phoenician.  The  oldest  coins  of 
Athens,  of  Aegina,  and  of  Macedon  and  Thrace, 
we  should  select  as  typical  respectively  of  these 
standards ; obtaining  as  the  weight  of  the  Attic 
drachm  about  <>7*5  grains  troy  ; of  the  Aeginetan, 
about  96 ; and  of  the  Macedonian,  about  58,  or 
1 16,  if  its  drachm  be  what  is  now  generally  held  to 
be  the  didraehm.  The  electrum  coinage  of  Asia 
Minor  probably  affords  examples  of  the  use  by  the 
Greeks  of  n fourth  talent,  which  may  be  called  the 
later  Phoenician,  if  we  hold  the  staters  to  have 
been  tetrad  rach  ms,  for  their  full  weight  is  about 
248  grs. ; but  it  is  possible  that  the  pure  gold 
which  they  contain,  about  1 86  grs.,  should  alone 
l>e  taken  into  account,  in  which  case  they  would  be 
didrachms  on  the  Aeginetan  standard.  The  Eubolc 
talent  of  the  writers  we  recognize  nowhere  in  the 
coinage.  We  must  now  briefly  trace  the  history  of 
these  talents,  (a.)  The  Attic  talent  was  from  a 
very  early  jwriod  the  standard  of  Athens.  If  Solon 
really  reduced  the  weight,  we  have  no  money  of  the 
city  of  the  older  currency.  Corinth  followed  the 
same  system ; and  its  use  was  diffused  by  the  great 
influence  of  these  two  leading  cities.  In  Sicily  and 
Italy,  after,  in  the  case  of  the  former,  a limited  use 
of  the  Aeginetan  talent,  the  Attic  weight  became 
universal.  After  Alexander’s  time  the  other  talents 
were  partly  restored,  but  the  Attic  always  re- 
mained the  chief.  (6.)  The  Aeginetan  talent  was 
mainly  used  in  Greece  Proper  and  the  islands,  and 
seems  to  have  been  annihilated  by  Alexander,  or  by 
the  general  issue  of  a coin  equally  assignable  to  it  or 
the  Attic  standard  as  a hemidiachm  or  a tetrobolon. 
(c.)  The  Macedonian  talent,  besides  being  used  in 
Macedon  and  in  some  Thracian  cities  before  Alex- 
ander, was  the  standard  of  the  great  Phoenician 
cities  under  Persian  rule,  and  was  afterwards  re- 
stored in  most  of  them.  ( d .)  The  later  Phoenician 
talent  was  always  used  for  the  ollicial  coinage  of 
the  Persiau  kings  and  commanders,  and  after  the 
earliest  period  was  very  general  in  the  Persian  em- 
pire. Respecting  the  Roman  coinage  it  is  only  ne- 
cessary here  to  state  that  the  origin  of  the  weights 
of  its  gold  and  silver  money  is  undoubtedly  Greek. 
—2.  Coined  Money  mentioned  in  the  Bible, — The 
earliest  distinct  mention  of  coins  in  the  Bible  is 
held  to  refer  to  the  Persian  money.  In  Ezra  (ii. 
69,  viii.  27)  and  Nehemiah  (vii.  70-72)  current 
gold  coins  are  spoken  of  under  the  name  dardmon 
udaredn,  which  only  occurs  in  the  plural,  and 
appears  to  cori'espond  to  the  Darie.  The  Apocrypha 
contains  the  earliest  distinct  allusion  to  the  coining 
of  Jewish  mouey,  where  it  is  narrated,  in  the  First 
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Book  of  Maccabees,  that  Antiochus  VII.  granted  to 
Simon  the  Maccabee  permission  to  coin  money  with 
his  own  stamp,  as  well  as  other  privileges  <xv,  6) 
This  was  in  the  fourth  year  of  Simon’s  pontificate, 
B.O.  140.  The  earliest  Jewish  coins  were  until 
lately  considered  to  have  been  struck  by  Simon 
on  receiving  the  permission  of  Antiochus  VII. 
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The  average  weight  of  the  silver  coins  is  about  220 
grains  troy  for  the  shekel,  and  110  for  the  half- 
shekel. The  shekel  corresponds  almost  exactly  to 
the  tetrad  rachm  or  didrachm  of  the  earlier  Phoe- 
nician talent  in  use  in  the  dties  of  Phoenicia  under 
Persian  rule,  and  after  Alexander’s  time  at  Tyre, 
Sidon,  and  Berytus,  as  well  as  in  Egypt.  It  is  re- 
presented in  the  LXX,  by  didraehm,  a rendering 
which  has  occasioned  great  difficulty  to  numis- 
matists. The  natural  explanation  seems  to  us  to 
be  that  the  Alexandrian  Jews  adopted  for  the 
shekel  the  term  didraehm  ns  the  common  name  of 
the  coin  corresponding  in  weight  to  it,  and  that  it 
thus  became  in  Hebraistic  Greek  the  equivalent  of 
shekel.  There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  a dif- 
ference in  use  in  the  LXX.  and  N.  T.  The  fabric 
of  the  silver  coins  above  described  is  so  different 
from  that  of  any  other  ancient  money,  that  it  is 
extremely  hard  to  base  any  argument  on  it  alone, 
and  the  cases  of  other  special  classes,  as  the  an- 
cient money  of  Cyprus,  show  the  danger  of  such 
reasoning.  Some  have  been  disposed  to  consider 
that  it  proves  that  these  coins  cannot  be  later  than 
the  time  of  Neheminh,  others  will  not  admit  it  to 
be  later  than  Alexander’s  time,  while  some  still  hold 
that  it  is  not  too  archaic  for  the  Maccabean  period. 
The  inscriptions  of  these  coins,  and  all  the  other 
Hebrew  inscriptions  of  Jewish  coins,  are  in  a cha- 
racter of  which  there  aie  few  other  examples.  A* 
Gesenius  has  observed,  it  benra  a strong  resemblance 
to  the  Samaritan  and  Phoenician,  and  we  may  add 
to  the  Aramean  of  coins  which  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  the  Aramean  of  the  papyri 
found  in  Egypt.  The  meaning  of  the  inscription* 
does  not  offer  matter  for  controversy.  Their  nature 
would  indicate  a period  of  Jewish  freedom  from 
Greek  influence  as  well  as  indejtendence,  and  the 
use  of  an  era  dating  from  its  commencement.  The 
old  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  the  types  of  the 
shekels  ^nd  half-shekels,  that  they  represent  tlie 
pot  of  manna  and  Aaron’s  rod  that  budded,  seem* 
to  us  remarkably  consistent  with  the  inscrijrfwos 
and  with  what  we  should  expect.  Cavcdoni  has 
suggested,  however,  that  the  one  type  is  simply  a 
vase  of  the  Temple,  and  the  other  a lilv,  arguing 
against  the  old  explanation  of  the  former  that  the 
pot  of  manna  had  a cover,  which  this  vase  has  not 
Upon  the  copper  coins  we  have  especially  to  obseivc 
that  they  form  an  important  guide  in  judpng  « 
the  age  of  the  silver.  That  they  really  belong  f« 
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the  same  time  is  not  to  be  doubted.  From  this 
inquiry  we  may  lay  down  the  following  particulars 
as  a basis  for  the  attribution  of  this  class : — 1.  The 
shekels,  half-shekels,  and  corresponding  copper 
coins,  may  be  on  the  evidence  of  fabric  and  inscrip- 
tions of  any  age  front  Alexander’s  time  until  the 
earlier  period  of  the  Maccabees,  2.  They  must  be- 
long to  a time  of  independence,  and  one  at  which 
Greek  influence  was  excluded.  3.  They  date  from 
an  era  of  Jewish  independence.  M.  de  Saulcy, 
struck  by  the  ancient  appearance  of  the  silver 
coins,  and  disregarding  the  difference  in  style  of  the 
copper,  has  conjectured  that  the  whole  class  was 
struck  at  some  early  period  of  prosperity.  He 
fiscs  upon  the  pontificate  of  Jaddua,  and  supposes 
them  to  have  been  first  issued  when  Alexander 
granted  great  privileges  to  the  Jews ; but  there  are 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  this  supposition. 
The  basis  we  have  laid  down  is  in  entire  accordance 
with  the  old  theory,  that  this  class  of  coins  was 
issued  by  Simon  the  Maecabee.  M.  de  Saulcy  would, 
however,  urge  against  our  conclusion  the  circum- 
stance that  he  has  attributed  small  copper  coins  all 
of  one  and  the  same  class  to  Judas  the  Maecabee, 
Jonathan,  and  John  Hyrcanus,  and  that  the  very 
dissimilar  coins  hitherto  attributed  to  Simon,  must 
therefore  be  of  another  period.  If  these  attribu- 
tions be  correct,  his  deduction  is  perfectly  sound ; 
bat  the  circumstance  that  Simon  alone  is  unrepre- 
sented in  the  series,  whereas  we  have  most  reason 
to  look  for  coins  of  him,  is  extremely  suspicious. 
We  shall,  however,  show  in  discussing  this  class, 
that  we  have  discovered  evidence  which  seems  to  us 
sufficient  to  induce  us  to  abandon  M.  de  Saulcjr’s 
classification  of  copper  coins  to  Judas  and  Jonathan, 
and  to  commence  the  series  with  those  of  John  Hyr- 
canus. For  the  present  therefore  we  adhere  to 
the  old  attribution  of  the  shekels,  half-shekels,  and 
similar  copper  coins,  to  Simon  the  Maecabee.  We 
now  give  a list  of  all  the  principal  copper  coins  of 
a later  date  than  those  of  the  class  described  above 
and  anterior  to  Herod,  according  to  M.  de  Saulcy’s 
arrangement : — Copper  Coins.  1.  Judas  Macca- 
baern.  2.  Jonathan.  3.  Simon  (wanting).  4. 
John  Hyrcanus.  5.  Judas- Aristobulus  atxd  Anti- 
yonus.  6.  Alexander  Jannaeus.  Alexandra. 
Hyrcanus  (no  coins).  Aristobulus  (no  coins). 
Hyrcanus  ( no  coins).  Oligarchy  (no  coins).  Arts- 
tohnlns  and  Alexander  (no  coins).  Hyrcanus  again 
restored  (no  coins).  Antigonus.  This  arrange- 
ment is  certainly  the  most  satisfactory  that  has 
been  yet  proposed,  but  it  presents  serious  diffi- 
culties. The  most  obvious  of  these  is  the  absence 
of  coins  of  Simon,  for  whose  money  we  have  more 
reason  to  look  than  for  that  of  any  other  Jewish 
ruler.  A second  difficulty  is  that  the  series  of 
small  copper  coins,  having  the  same,  or  essentially 
the  same,  reverse-type,  commences  with  Judas,  and 
should  rather  commence  with  Simon.  A third 
difficulty  is  that  Judas  bears  the  title  of  priest,  and 
probably  of  high-priest.  These  objections  are,  how- 
ever, all  trifling  in  comparison  with  one  that  seems 
never  to  have  struck  any  inquirer.  These  small 
copper  coins  have  for  the  main  part  of  their  reverse- 
type  a Greek  symbol,  the  united  cornua  copiae,  and 
they  therefore  distinctly  belong  to  a period  of  Greek 
influence.  Is  it  possible  that  Judas  the  Maecabee, 
the  restorer  of  the  Jewish  worship,  and  the  sworn 
enemy  of  all  heathen  customs,  could  have  struck 
money  with  a type  derived  from  the  heathen  ? It 
seems  to  us  that  this  is  an  impossibility,  and  that 


the  use  of  such  a type  points  to  the  time  when 
prosperity  had  corrupted  the  ruling  family,  and 
Greek  usages  once  more  were  powerful  in  their  in- 
fluence. This  period  may  be  considered  to  com- 
mence in  the  rule  of  John  Hyrcanus.  Thus  far 
there  is  high  probability  that  M.  de  Saulcy’s  attri- 
butions before  John  Hyrcanus  are  extremely  doubt- 
ful. On  these  and  other  grounds  we  maintain 
Bayer’s  opinion  that  the  Jewish  coinage  begins 
with  Simon,  we  transfer  the  coins  of  Jonathan  the 
high-priest  to  Alexander  Jannaeus,  and  propose  the 
following  arrangement  of  the  known  money  of  the 
princes  of  the  period  we  have  been  just  consider- 
ing:— John  Hyrcanus,  B.C.  135-106. — Copper 
coins,  with  Hebrew  inscription,  “John  the  high- 
priest  on  some  A,  marking  alliance  with  Anti- 
ochus  VII.,  Sidetes.— Aristobulus  and  Antigonus, 
B.C.  106-105  (probable  attribution). — Copper  coins 
with  Hebrew  inscription,  “Judah  the  high  (?) 
priest;”  copper  coins  with  Greek  inscription, 
“Judah  the  long,”  and  A.  for  Antigonus  (?).  M. 
de  Saulcy  supposes  that  Aristobulus  bore  the  Hob. 
name  Judah,  and  there  is  certainly  some  probab- 
ility in  the  conjecture,  though  the  classification 
of  these  coins  cannot  be  regarded  as  more  than 
tentative.— Alexander  Jannaeus , B.C.  105-78. — 
First  coinage:  copper  ooins  with  bilingual  inscrip- 
tions— Greek,  “ Alexander  the  king  Hebrew, 
“ Jonathan  the  king.”  Second  coinage : copper 
coins  with  Hebrew  inscription,  “ Jonathan  the 
high-priest and  copper  coins  with  Greek  inacrip- 
tion,  u Alexander  the  king.”  (The  assigning  of 
these  latter  two  to  the  same  ruler  is  confirmed  by 
the  occurrence  of  Hebrew  coins  of  “ Judah  the 
high-priest,”  and  Greek  ones  of  “ Judas  the  king,” 
which  there  is  good  reason  to  attribute  to  one  and 
the  same  person.)— Alexandra,  B.C.  78-69. — The 
coin  assigned  to  Alexandra  by  M.  de  Saulcy  may 
be  of  this  sovereign,  but  those  of  Alexander  are  so 
frequently  blundered  that  we  are  not  certain  that 
it  was  not  struck  by  him.— Hyrcanus,  B.C.  69-66 
(no  coins).  Aristobulus,  B.C.  66-63  (no  coins). 
Hyrcanus  restored,  B.C.  63-57  (no  coins).  Oli- 
garchy, B.C.  57-47  (no  coins).  Aristobulus  and 
Alexander,  B.C.  49  (no  coins).  Hyrccmus  again, 
B.C.  47-40  (no  coins).  Antigonus,  B.C.  40-37. — 
Copper  coins  with  bilingual  inscriptions,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  describe  in  detail  the  money  of  the 
time  commencing  with  the  reign  of  Herod  and 
closing  under  Hadrian.  The  money  of  Herod  is 
abundant,  but  of  inferior  interest  to  the  earlier 
coinage,  from  its  generally  having  a thoroughly 
Greek  character.  It  is  of  copper  only,  and  seems 
to  be  of  three  denominations,  the  smallest  being 
apparently  a piece  of  brass,  the  next  larger  its 
double,  and  the  largest  its  triple,  as  M.  de  Saulcy 
has  ingeniously  suggested.  The  smallest  is  the 
commonest,  and  appears  to  be  the  tiuthing  of  the 
N.  T.  The  com  engraved  below  is  of  the  smallest 
denomination  of  these.  The  money  of  Herod 
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Arehelans,  and  of  the  similar  coinage  of  the 
Greek  Imperial  class,  of  Roman  rulers  with 
Greek  inscriptions,  present  no  remarkable  peculi- 
arities. Theie  are  several  passages  in  the  Gosjiels 
which  thiow  light  upon  the  coinage  of  the  time. 
When  the  twelve  were  sent  forth  our  Lonl  thus 
commanded  them,  “ Provide  neither  gold,  nor 
silver,  nor  brass  in  your  purses’'  (lit.  “girdles”). 
Matt.  x.  9.  In  the  parallel  passages,  in  St.  Mark 
(vi.  8),  copper  alone  is  mentioned  for  money,  the 
Palestinian  currency  Wing  mainly  of  this  metal, 
although  silver  was  coined  by  some  cities  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  Syria,  and  gold  and  silver  Roman  money 
was  also  in  use.  St.  Luke,  however,  uses  the  term 
“ money  ” (ix.  3),  which  may  W accounted  for  by 
his  less  Hebiaistic  style.  The  coins  mentioned  by 
the  Evangelists,  and  first  those  of  silver,  are  the 
following: — The  stater  is  spoken  of  in  the  account 
of  the  miracle  of  the  tiibute-mouey.  The  receivers 
of  didrachms  demanded  the  tribute,  but  St.  Peter 
found  in  the  fish  a stater , which  he  paid  for  our 
Loixi  and  himself  (Matt.  xvii.  24-27).  This  stater 
was  therefore  a tetradraehm,  and  it  is  very  note- 
worthy that  at  this  period  nlmost  the  only  Greek 
Imperial  silver  coin  in  the  East  was  a tetradraehm, 
the  didrachm  Wing  probably  unknown,  or  very 
little  coined.  The  didraclun  is  mentioned  as  a 
money  of  account  in  the  passage  aWve  cited,  as  the 
equivalent  of  the  Hebrew  shekel.  The  denarius,  or 
Roman  penny,  ns  well  as  the  Greek  drachm , then 
of  about  the  same  weight,  nre  spoken  of  as  current 
coins  (Matt.  xxii.  15-21  ; Luke  xx.  19-2,5).  Of 
copper  coins  the  farthing  and  its  half,  the  mite, 
are  spoken  of,  nnd  these  probably  formed  the  chief 
native  currency.  The  proper  Jewish  series  closes 
with  the  money  of  the  famous  Barknbab,  who 
headed  the  revolt  in  the  time  of  Hadrian.  His 
most  important  coins  are  shekels,  of  which  we  here 
engrave  one. 


Money-changers  (Matt.  xxi.  12;  Mark  xi.  15; 
John  ii.  15).  Accoiding  to  Ex.  xxx.  13-15,  every 
Israelite  who  had  reached  or  passed  the  age  of 
twenty  must  pay  into  the  sacred  treasury,  when- 
ever the  nation  was  numbered,  a half-shekel  ns  an 
offering  to  Jehovah.  The  money-changers  whom 
C’hiist,  for  their  impiety,  avarice,  and  fraudulent 
dealing,  expelled  from  the  Temple,  were  the  dealers 
who  supplied  halt-shekels,  for  such  a premium  as 
they  might  be  able  to  exact,  to  the  Jews  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  who  assembled  at  Jerusalem 
dining  the  great  festivals,  and  were  required  to  pay 
their  tribute  or  ransom  money  in  the  Hebrew  coin, 
'i  he  woid  Tpaire^mjy,  in  Matt.  xxv.  27,  is  a general 
term  for  banker  or  bioker. 

Month,  The  terms  for  “ month  ” and  “ moon” 
have  the  same  close  connexion  in  the  Hebrew  lan- 
guage, as  in  our  own  and  in  the  Indo-European 
languages  generally.  The  most  important  point 


in  connexion  with  the  month  of  the  Hebrews  is  it* 
length,  and  the  mode  by  which  it  was  calculated. 
The  difficulties  attending  this  enquiry  are  consider- 
able in  consequence  of  the  scantiness  of  the  data. 
Though  it  may  fairly  be  presumed  from  the  terms 
used  that  the  month  originally  corresponded  to  a 
lunation,  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  mere 
verbal  argument  to  prove  the  exact  length  of  the 
month  in  historical  times.  The  word  appears  eveu 
in  the  earliest  times  to  have  passed  into  its  second- 
ary sense,  as  describing  a period  approaching  to  a 
lunation;  for,  in  Gen.  vii.  11,  viii.  4,  where  we 
first  meet  with  it,  equal  peiiods  of  30  day*  aic 
described,  the  interval  between  the  17th  days  of 
the  second  nnd  the  seventh  months  being  equal  to 
150  days  (Gen.  vii.  11,  viii.  3,  4).  We  have  there- 
fore in  this  instance  an  approximation  to  the  solar 
month.  From  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the 
Mosaic  law  downwards  the  month  appears  to  have 
been  a lunar  one.  The  cycle  of  religious  feasts  com- 
mencing with  the  Passover,  depended  not  simply 
on  the  month,  but  on  the  moon  ; the  14th  of  Abb 
was  coincident  with  the  full  moon  ; and  the  new 
moons  themselves  weie  the  occasions  of  regular 
festivals  (Num.  x.  10,  xxviii.  11-14).  The  com- 
mencement of  the  month  was  generally  decided  by 
observation  of  the  new  moon,  which  may  be  de- 
tected about  forty  hours  after  the  period  of  its  con- 
junction with  the  sun.  According  to  the  Rabbinical 
rule,  however,  there  must  at  all  times  have  been  a 
little  uncertainty  beforehand  as  to  the  exact  day  on 
which  the  month  would  begin  ; for  it  depended  not 
only  on  the  appearance,  but  on  the  announcement; 
if  the  important  word  Mckuddash  were  not  pro- 
nounced until  after  dark,  the  following  day  was 
the  first  of  the  month ; if  before  dark,  then  that 
day  (Jiosh  hash.  3,  §1).  But  we  can  hardly  sup- 
pose that  such  a strict  rule  of  observation  prevailed 
in  early  times,  nor  was  it  in  any  way  necessaiv; 
the  recurrence  of  the  new  moon  can  be  predicted 
with  considerable  accuracy.  The  length  of  the 
month  by  observation  would  be  alternately  29  and 
30  days,  nor  was  it  allowed  by  the  Talmudist* 
that  n month  should  tall  short  of  the  foimer  or 
exceed  the  latter  number,  whatever  might  be  the 
state  of  the  weather.  The  usual  number  of  months 
in  a year  was  twelve,  as  implied  in  1 K.  iv.  7 ; 
1 Chr.  xxvii.  1-15;  but  inasmuch  as  the  Hebrew 
months  coincided,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  with 
the  seasons,  it  follows  as  a matter  of  couise  that 
an  additional  month  must  have  been  inserted  about 
every  third  year,  which  would  bring  the  number 
up  to  thirteen.  No  notice,  however,  is  taken  of 
this  month  in  the  Bible.  In  the  modern  Jewish 
calendar  the  intercalary  month  is  introduced  seven 
times  in  every  19  years,  accoiding  to  the  Metoaic 
cycle,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Jews  about  a.d. 
3t>0.  The  usual  method  of  designating  the  month* 
was  by  their  numerical  order,  e.  g.  “ the  second 
month”  (Gen.  vii.  11),  “ the  fourth  month  ” (2  h'. 
xxv.  3);  and  this  was  generally  retained  even  when 
the  names  were  given,  e.g.  “in  the  month  Zit. 
which  is  the  second  month  ” (1  K.  vi.  1),  “in  the 
third  month,  that  is,  the  month  Sivan”  (Esth. 
viii.  9).  An  exception  occurs,  however,  in  regjud 
to  Abib  in  the  early  jmrtion  of  the  Bible  (Ex.  *iii. 
4,  xxiii.  15;  Deut.  xvi.  1),  which  is  always  men- 
tioned by  name  alone.  The  practice  of  the  writers 
of  the  post- Babv Ionian  period  in  this  respect  varied: 
Ezra,  Esther,  and  Zeduuiah  specify  both  the  names 
and  the  numerical  order ; Nehemiab  only  the 
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former ; Daniel  and  Haggai  only  the  latter.  The 
names  of  the  months  belong  to  two  distinct  periods ; 
in  the  first  place  we  have  those  peculiar  to  the 
period  of  Jewish  independence,  of  which  four  ooly, 
even  including  Abib,  which  we  hardly  regard  as  a 
proper  name,  are  mentioned,  viz. : Abib,  in  which 
the  Passover  fell  (Ex.  xiii.  4,  xxiii.  15,  xxxiv.  18; 
Deut.  xvi.  1),  and  which  was  established  as  the 
first  month  in  commemoration  of  the  exodus  (Ex. 
xii.  2);  Zif,  the  second  month  (1  K.  vi.  l,37);i 
Bui,  the  eighth  (1  K.  vi.  38) ; and  Ethanim,  the 
seventh  (1  K.  viii.  2).  In  the  second  place  we 
have  the  names  which  prevailed  subsequently  to 
the  Babylonish  captivity  ; of  these  the  following  • 
seven  appear  in  the  Bible: — Nisan,  the  first,  in 
which  the  passover  was  held  (Neh.  ii.  1 ; Esth.  iii. 
7)  ; Sivau,  the  third  (Esth.  viii.  9 ; Bar.  i.  8) ; Elul, 
the  sixth  (Neh.  vi.  15;  1 Maoc.  xiv.  27;;  Chisleu, 
the  ninth  (Neh.  i.  1 ; Zech.  vii.  1 ; 1 Macc.  i.  54) ; | 
Tebeth.the  tenth  (Esth.  ii.  16) ; Sebat,  the  eleventh 
(Zech.  i.  7 ; 1 Macc.  xvi.  14);  and  Adar,  the  ’ 
twelfth  (Esth.  iii.  7,  viii.  12;  2 Macc.  xv.  36). 
The  names  of  the  remaining  five  occur  in  the  Tal- 
mud and  other  works;  they  were  Iyar,  the  second 
(Targum,  2 Chr.  xxx.  2);  Tammuz,  the  fourth; 
Ab,  the  fifth,  and  Tisri,  the  seventh;  and  Mar- 
cheshvan,  the  eighth.  The  name  of  the  intercalary 
month  was  Veadar,  t.  e.  the  additional  Adar. 
Subsequently  to  the  establishment  of  the  Synx 
Macedonian  empire,  the  use  of  the  Macedonian 
calendar  was  gradually  adopted  for  purposes  of 
literature  or  intercommunication  with  other  coun- 
tries. The  only  instance  in  which  the  Macedonian 
names  appear  in  the  Bible  is  in  2 Macc.  xi.  30,  33, 
38,  where  we  have  notice  of  Xanthicus  in  combina- 
tion with  another  named  Dioscorinthius  (rer.  21), 
which  does  not  appear  in  the  Macedonian  calendar. 
It  is  most  probable  that  the  author  of  2 Macc.  or 
a copyist  was  familiar  with  the  Cretan  calendar, 
which  contained  a month  named  Dioscuras,  holding 
the  same  place  in  the  calendar  as  the  Macedonian  i 
Pystrus,  i.  e.  immediately  before  Xanthicus,  and  j 
that  he  substituted  one  for  the  other.  The  identi- 
fication of  the  Jewish  months  with  our  own  cannot 
be  effected  with  precision  on  account  of  the  varia- 
tions that  must  inevitably  exist  between  the  lunar 
and  the  solar  month.  At  present  Nisan  answers 
to  March,  but  in  early  times  it  coincided  with 
April.  Zif  or  Iyar  would  correspond  with  May, 
Sivan  with  June,  Tammuz  with  July,  Ab  with 
August,  Elul  with  September.  Ethanim  or  Tisri 
with  October,  Bui  or  Marcheshvan  with  November, 
Chisleu  with  December,  Tebeth  with  January, 
Sebat  with  February,  and  Adar  with  March. 

Moon.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  neither 
of  the  terms  by  which  the  Hebrews  designated  the 
moon  contains  any  reference  to  its  office  or  essential 
character  ; they  simply  describe  it  by  the  accidental 
quality  of  colour,  yareach,  signifying  “ pale,"  or 
“ yellow,"  lebandh,  “ white.”  The  moon  held  an 
important  place  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  as  known 
to  the  Hebrews.  In  the  history  of  the  creation 
(Gen.  i.  14-16),  it  appears  simultaneously  with  the 
sun,  and  is  described  in  terms  which  imply  its 
independence  of  that  body  as  far  as  its  light  is  con- 
cerned. Conjointly  with  the  sun,  it  was  appointed 
“ for  signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days  and  years  ; ” 
though  in  this  respect  it  exercised  a more  important 
influence,  if  by  the  “ seasons  ” we  understand  the 
great  religious  festivals  of  the  Jews,  as  is  parti- 
cularly stated  in  Ps.  civ.  19,  and  -more  at  length 
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in  Ecclns.  xliii.  6,  7.  Besides  this,  it  had  its 
special  office  in  the  distribution  of  light;  it  was 
appointed  “ to  rule  over  the  night,”  as  the  sun  over 
the  day,  and  thus  the  appearance  of  the  two  fouuU 
of  light  served  44  to  diride  between  the  day  and 
between  the  night.”  The  inferiority  of  its  light  is 
occasionally  noticed,  as  in  Gen.  i.  16;  in  Cant.  vi. 

10,  and  in  Is.  xxx.  26.  The  coldness  of  the  night- 
dews  is  prejudicial  to  the  health,  and  particularly 
to  the  eyes  of  those  who  are  exposed  to  it,  and  the 
idea  expressed  in  Ps,  cxxi.  6 may  have  reference 
to  the  general  or  the  particular  evil  effect.  The 
worship  of  the  moon  was  extensively  practised  by 
the  nations  of  the  East,  and  under  a variety  of 
aspects.  In  Egypt  it  was  honoured  under  the  form 
of  Isis,  and  was  one  of  the  only  two  deities  which 
commanded  the  reverence  of  nil  the  Egyptians. 

In  Syria  it  was  represented  by  that  one  of  the  , 
Ashtaroth,  sumamed  44  Karnaim,"  from  the  horns  of 
the  crescent  moon  by  which  she  was  distinguished. 
There  are  indications  of  a very  early  introduction 
into  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine  of  a species 
of  worship  distinct  from  any  that  we  have  hitherto 
noticed,  riz.  of  the  direct  homage  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  sun,  moon  and  stars,  which  is  the  character- 
istic of  Sabianism.  The  first  notice  we  Iwve  of  this 
is  in  Job  (xxxi.  26,  27),  and  it  is  observable  that 
the  warning  of  Moses  (Deut.  iv.  19)  is  directed 
against  this  nature-worship,  rathev  than  against 
the  form  of  moon- worship,  which  the  Israelites 
must  have  witnessed  in  Egypt.  At  a later  period, 
liowever,  the  worship  of  the  moon  in  its  grosser 
form  of  idol-worship  was  introduced  from  Syria. 

In  the  figurative  language  of  Scripture  the  moon 
is  frequently  noticed  as  presaging  events  of  the 
greatest  importance  through  the  temporary  or  per- 
manent withdrawal  of  its  light  (Is.  xiii.  10;  Joel 

11.  31  ; Matt.  xxiv.  29  ; Mark  xiii.  24). 

Moon,  New.  [New  Moon.] 

Moosi'as.  Apparently  the  same  as  Maaseiah  4 
(1  Esdr.  ix.  31  ; comp.  Ezr.  x.  30). 

Moras thite,  The,  that  is,  the  native  of  a place 
named  Morksheth.  It  occurs  twice  (Jer.  xxvi. 
18  ; Mic.  i.  1),  each  time  as  the  description  of  the 
prophet  Micah. 

Mor  decai,  the  deliverer,  under  Divine  Provi- 
dence, of  the  Jews  from  the  destruction  plotted 
against  them  by  Hainan  the  chief  minister  of 
Xerxes;  the  institutor  of  the  feast  of  Purim.  He 
was  a Benjaroite,  and  one  of  the  captivity,  residing 
in  Shushan.  From  the  time  of  Esther  being  queen 
he  w.-w  one  of  those  “ who  sat  in  the  king’s  gate.” 

In  tliis  situation  he  saved  the  king’s  life  by  dis- 
covering the  conspiracy  of  two  of  the  eunuchs  to 
kill  him.  When  the  decree  for  the  massacre  of  nil 
the  Jews  in  the  empire  was  known,  it  was  at  his 
earnest  advice  and  exhortation  that  Esther  under- 
took the  perilous  task  of  interceding  with  the  king 
on  their  behalf.  Whether,  as  some  think,  his  re- 
fusal to  Imjw  before  Hainan  arose  from  religious 
scruples,  as  if  such  salutation  as  was  practised  in 
Persia,  were  akin  to  idolatry-,  or  whether,  as  «ems 
far  more  probable,  he  refused  from  a stem  un- 
willingness as  a Jew  to  bow  before  an  Amnlekite, 
in  either  case  the  affront  put  by  him  upon  Hainan 
was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  fatal  decree.  Any 
how,  he  and  Esther  were  the  instruments  in  the 
hand  of  God  of  averting  the  threatened  ruiu.  The 
incidents  of  his  history  are  too  well  known  to  need 
to  be  further  dwelt  upon.  It  will  be  more  useful, 
probably,  to  add  such  remar  ks  as  may  tend  tc 
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point  out  Mordecai’a  place  in  sacred,  profane,  and 
rabbinical  history  respectively.  The  first  thing  is 
to  fix  his  date.  This  is  pointed  out  with  great 
particularity  by  the  writer  himself,  not  only  by  the 
years  of  the  king’s  reign,  but  by  his  own  genealogy  in 
ch.  ii.  5,  6.  Three  things  are  predicated  of  Mordecai: 

( 1 ) that  he  lived  in  Shushan ; (2)  thnt  his  name 
was  Mordecai,  son  of  Jair,  son  of  Shimei,  son  of 
Kish  the  Benjamite  who  was  taken  captive  with 
Jehoiachin  ; (3)  that  he  brought  up  Esther.  This 
genealogy  does  then  fix  with  great  certainty  the 
age  of  Mordecai.  He  was  great  grandson  of  a con- 
temporary of  Jehoiachiu.  Now  four  generations 
cover  120  years — and  120  years  from  B.C.  599 
bring  us  to  H.c.  479,  i.  e.  to  the  6th  year  of  the 
reign  of  Xerxes.  And  now  it  would  seem  both 
possible  and  probable  that  the  Mordecai  mentioned 
in  the  duplicate  passage,  Ezr.  ii.  2 ; Neh,  vii.  7,  ns 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  captives  who  returned  tram 
time  to  time  from  Babylon  to  Judaea,  was  the 
same  as  Mordecai  of  the  book  of  Esther.  As 
regards  his  place  in  profane  history,  the  domestic 
annals  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  are  so  scanty,  that  it 
would  not  surprise  us  to  find  no  mention  of  Mor- 
decai.  But  there  is  a person  named  by  Ctesias, 
who  probably  saw  the  veiy  chronicles  of  the  kings 
of  Media  and  Persia  referred  to  in  Esth.  x.  2, 
whose  name  and  character  present  some  points  of 
resemblance  with  Mordecai,  viz.  Mntncas,  or  Nn- 
tacas,  whom  he  describes  as  Xerxes’  chief  favourite, 
and  the  most  powerful  of  them  all.  He  relates  of 
him,  that  when  Xerxes  after  his  return  from  Grets* 
had  commissioned  Megabyzus  to  go  ami  plunder 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  upon  his  refusal, 
he  sent  Matacas  the  eunuch,  to  insult  the  god, 
and  to  plunder  his  property,  which  Matacas  did, 
and  returned  to  Xerxes.  The  known  hatred  of 
Xerxes  to  idol-worship  makes  his  selection  of  a 
Jew  for  his  prime  minister  very  probable,  and 
there  are  strong  points  of  resemblance  in  what  iR 
thus  related  of  Matacas,  and  what  we  know  from 
Scripture  of  Mordecai.  Again,  that  Mordecai  was, 
what  Matacas  is  related  to  have  been,  a eunuch, 
seems  uot  improbable  from  his  having  neither  wife 
nor  child,  from  his  bringing  tip  his  cousin  Esther 
iu  his  own  house,  from  his  situation  in  the  king's 
gate,  from  his  access  to  the  court  of  the  women, 
and  from  his  being  raised  to  the  highest  post  of 
power  by  the  king,  which  we*  know  from  Persian 
history  was  so  often  the  case  with  the  king’s 
eunuchs.  The  most  plausible  etymology  usually  ! 
given  for  the  name  Mordecai  i*»  that  favoured  by 
Geseniits,  who  connects  it  with  Merodach  the  Ba- 
bylonian idol,  called  Mardok  in  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions. But  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the 
name  of  a Babylonian  idol  should  have  been  given 
to  him  under  the  Persian  dynasty.  If  then  we 
suppose  the  original  form  of  the  name  to  have  been 
Matacai,  it  would  easily  in  the  Chaldee  orthography 
become  Mordecai.  As  regards  his  place  in  Rab- 
binical estimation,  Mordecai,  as  is  natural,  stands 
very  high.  The  interpolations  in  the  Greek  book 
of  Esther  are  one  indication  of  his  popularity  with 
his  countrymen.  The  Targum  (of  late  date)  shows 
that  this  increased  rather  than  diminished  with  the 
lapse  of  centuries.  It  is  said  of  Mordecai  that  he 
knew  the  seventy  languages,  i.  e.  the  languages  of 
all  the  nations  mentioned  iu  Gen.  x.,  which  the 
Jews  count  as  seventy  nations,  and  that  his  age 
exceeded  400  years.  He  is  continually  designated 
by  the  appellation  “ the  Just.”  Ben  jam  iu  of 


Tudela  places  the  tomb  of  Mordecai  and  Father  at 
Hamadan,  or  Ecbutana.  Others,  however,  place 
the  tomb  of  Mordecai  in  Susa. 

Moreh.— 1.  The  plain,  or  plains  (or,  a»  it 
should  mther  be  rendered,  the  OAK  or  oaks  , OF 
Moreh.  The  Oak  of  Moreh  was  the  first  recorded 
halting  place  of  Abram  after  his  entrance  into 
the  land  of  Canaan  (Gen.  xii.  6).  It  was  at  the 
“ place  of  Shechem  ” (xii.  6),  close  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Ebal  and  Gerizim  (Deut.  xi.  30).  There 
is  reason  for  believing  that  this  place,  the  scene  of 
so  important  an  occurrence  in  Abram’s  early  resid- 
ence in  Canaan,  may  have  been  also  that  of  one 
even  more  important,  the  crisis  of  his  later  lite, 
the  offering  of  Isaac,  on  a mountain  in  H the  land 
of  Moriah.”  Whether  the  oaks  of  Moreh  had  any 
connexion  with— 2.  The  Hill  of  Moreh,  at  the 
foot  of  which  the  Midianites  and  Amaiekites  were 
encamped  before  Gideon’s  attack  upon  them  (Judg. 
vii.  1),  seems,  to  say  the  least,  most  uncertain. 
Copious  as  are  the  details  furnished  of  that  great 
event  of  Jewish  history,  those  which  enable  us  to 
judge  of  its  precise  situation  are  very  scanty.  But 
a comparison  of  Judg.  vi.  33  with  vii.  1 makes  it 
evident  that  it  lay  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel,  rather 
on  the  north  side  of  the  valley,  and  north  also  of 
the  eminence  on  which  Gideon’s  little  band  of 
heroes  was  clustered.  These  conditions  are  most 
accurately  fulfilled  if  we  assume  Jebel  cd-DuAy, 
the  “ Little  Hermon  ” of  the  modem  travellers,  to 
be  Moreh,  the  Ain-Jalood  to  be  the  spring  ot 
Harod,  and  Gideon’s  position  to  have  been  ou  the 
north-east  slope  of  Je>>cl  FuA&a  (Mount  Gilboak 
between  the  village  of  R'uris  and  the  last-mentioned 
spring. 

Moresh’eth-Gath,  a place  named  by  the  prophet 
Micah  only  (Mic.  i.  14),  in  company  with  Lachish, 
Achzib,  Mareshah,  and  other  towns  of  the  lowland 
district  of  Judah.  Micah  was  himself  the  native  of 
a place  called  Moresheth.  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
in  the  Onomasticon,  describe  Moraathi  as  a moder- 
ate-sized village  near  Eleutheropolis,  to  the  east. 
Supposing  Reit-jibrin  to  be  Eleutheropolis,  no 
traces  of  the  name  of  Moresheth-gath  have  been  yet 
discovered  in  this  direction. 

Moriah.— 1.  The  Land  of  Moriah.  On 
“one  of  the  mountains”  in  this  district  took  place 
the  sacrifice  of  lsj\ac  (Gen.  xxii.  2).  What  the 
name  of  the  mountain  was  we  are  not  told ; but 
it  was  a conspicuous  one,  visible  from  “ afar  off 
(ver.  4).  Nor  does  the  narrative  afford  any  data 
for  ascertaining  its  position.  After  the  deliverance 
of  Isaac,  Abraham,  with  a piny  on  the  name  ot 
Moriah  impossible  to  convey  in  English,  railed  the 
spot  Jehovah-jireh,  “Jehovah  sees  ” (i.  e.  provides  „ 
and  thus  originated  a proverb  referring  to  the  pro- 
vidential and  opportune  interference  ot  God.  “ In 
the  mount  of  Jehovah,  He  will  be  seen.”  It  i* 
most  natural  to  take  the  “ land  of  Moriah  ” as  the 
same  district  with  that  in  which  the  “Oak  (A.  V. 
“ plain  ”)  of  Moreh  ” was  situated,  and  not  ns  that 
which  contains  Jerusalem,  as  the  modem  tradition, 
which  would  identify  the  Moriah  of  Gen.  xxii.  sed 
that  of  2 Chr. iii.  l,atfirms. — 2.  Mount  Mouiah. 
The  name  ascribed,  in  2 Chr.  iii.  I only,  to  the 
eminence  on  which  Solomon  built  the  Temple; 
“ where  He  appealed  to  David  his  father,  in  a 
place  which  David  prepared  in  the  threshing-Hoos 
of  Araunah  the  Jebusite.”  From  the  mention 
Araunnh,  the  inference  is  natural  that  the  “ *P* 
pearance”  alluded  to  occurred  at  tlic  time  of  the 
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purchase  of  the  threshing-floor  by  David,  and  hrs 
erection  thereon  of  the  altar  (2  Sam.  xxiv. ; 1 Chr. 
ixi.)  But  it  will  be  observed  that  nothing  is  said 
in  the  narratives  of  that  event  of  any  “ appearance  ” 
of  Jehovah.  A tradition  which  first  appears  in  a 
definite  shape  in  Josephus,  and  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally accepted,  asserts  that  the  *4  Mount  Moriah” 
of  the  Chronicles  is  identical  with  the  “ mountain  ” 
in  “ the  land  of  Moriah  ” of  Genesis,  and  that  the 
spot  on  which  Jehovah  appeared  to  David,  and  on 
which  the  Temple  was  built,  was  the  very  spot  of 
the  sacrifice  of  Isaac.  But  the  single  occurrence  of 
the  name  in  this  one  passage  of  Chronicles  is  surely 
not  enough  to  establish  a coincidence,  which  if  we 
consider  it  is  little  short  of  miraculous.  Except  in 
the  ease  of  Salem,  and  that  is  by  no  means  ascer- 
tained— the  name  of  Abraham  does  not  appear  once 
in  connexion  with  Jerusalem  or  the  later  royal  or 
ecclesiastical  glories  of  Israel.  Jerusalem  lies  out 
of  the  path  of  the  patriarchs,  and  has  no  part  in 
the  history  of  Israel  till  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy.  But  in  addition  to  this,  Jerusalem  is 
incompatible  with  the  circumstances  of  the  narrative 
of  Gen.  xxii.  To  name  only  two  instances — (I.) 
The  Temple  mount  cannot  be  spoken  of  as  a 
conspicuous  eminence.  It  is  not  visible  till  the 
traveller  is  close  upon  it  at  the  southern  edge  of 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  from  whence  he  looks  down 
upon  it  as  on  a lower  eminence.  (2.)  If  Salem 
was  Jerusalem,  then  the  trial  of  Abraham’s  faith, 
instead  of  taking  place  in  the  lonely  and  desolate 
spot  implied  by  the  narrative,  where  not  even  fire 
was  to  be  obtained,  and  where  no  help  but  that  of 
the  Almighty  was  nigh,  actually  took  place  under 
the  very  walls  of  the  city  of  Melchizedek.  But, 
while  there  is  no  trace  except  in  the  single  passage 
quoted  of  Moriah  being  attached  to  any  [art  of 
Jenisaiem  — on  the  other  hand  in  the  slightly 
different  form  of  MoREit  it  did  exist  attached  to 
the  town  and  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheehem,  the 
spot  of  Abram’s  first  residence  in  Palestine. 

Mortar.  The  simplest  and  probably  most 
ancient  method  of  preparing  corn  for  food  was  by 
pounding  it  between  two  stones.  Convenience 
suggested  that  the  lower  of  the  two  stones  should 
be  hollowed,  that  the  com  might  not  escape, 
and  that  the  upjier  should  be  shaped  so  as 
to  be  convenient  for  holding.  The  pestle  and 
mortar  must  have  existed  from  a very  early 
period.  The  Israelites  in  the  desert  np|>ear 
to  have  possessed  mortars  and  handmills  among 
their  necessary  domestic  utensils.  When  the  manna 
fell  they  gathered  it,  and  either  ground  it  in  the 
mill  or  pounded  it  in  the  mortar  (Heb.  midocah) 
till  it  was  fit  for  use  (Num.  xi.  8).  So  in  the 
present  day  stone  mortars  are  used  by  the  Arabs 
to  pound  wheat  for  their  nntional  dish  kibby. 
Another  word  mactesh  (Prov.xxvii.  22),  probably 
denotes  a mortar  of  a larger  kind  in  which  com 
was  pounded.  “ Though  thou  bray  the  fool  in  the 
mortar  among  the  bruised  com  with  the  pestle, 
ret  will  uot  his  folly  depart  from  him.”  Com 
may  be  separated  from  its  husk  and  all  its  good 
properties  preserved  by  such  an  operation,  but  the 
fool’s  folly  is  so  essential  a part  of  himself  that  no 
analogous  process  can  remove  it  from  him.  Such 
seems  the  natural  interpretation  of  this  remarkable 
proverb.  Tl»e  language  is  intentionally  exaggerated, 
and  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  an  allusion 
to  a mode  of  punishment  by  which  criminals  were 
put  to  death,  by  being  pounded  in  a mortal'.  A 
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custom  of  this  kind  existed  among  the  Turks,  but 
there  is  no  distinct  trace  of  it  among  the  Hebrews. 
Such,  however,  is  supposed  to  be  the  reference  in 
the  proverb  by  Mr.  Hoberts,  who  illustrates  it  from 
his  Indian  experience. 

Morter  (Gen.  xi.  3;  Ex.  i.  14;  I.ev.  xiv.  42, 
45;  Is.  xli.  25 ; Ex.  xiii.  10,  11,  14,  15,  xxii.  28  ; 
Nah.  iii.  14).  The  various  compacting  substances 
used  in  Oriental  buildings  appear  to  be — 1.  bitu- 
men, as  in  the  Babylonian  structures ; 2.  common 
mud  or  moistened  clay ; 3.  a very  firm  cement 
compounded  of  sand,  ashes,  and  lime,  in  the  pro- 
portions respectively  of  1,  2,  3,  well  pounded, 
sometimes  mixed  aud  sometimes  coated  with  oil,  so 
as  to  form  a surface  almost  impenetrable  to  wet  or 
the  weather.  In  Assyrian,  and  also  Egyptian  brick 
buildings  stubble  or  straw,  as  hair  or  wool  among 
ourselves,  was  added  to  increase  the  tenacity. 

Mo'serah,  Deut.  x.  6,  apparently  the  same  as 
Moseroth,  Num.  xxxiii.  30,  its  plural  form,  the 
name  of  a place  near  Mount  Hor.  Hengstenberg 
thinks  it'lny  in  the  Arahah,  where  that  mountain 
overhangs  it.  Burckhardt  suggests  that  possibly 
Wady  Motisa,  near  Petra  and  Mount  Hor,  may 
contain  a corruption  of  Mosera.  This  does  not 
seem  likely. 

Mo'ms  (Heb.  MSshch  = “ drawn  ”).  The  legis- 
lator of  the  Jewish  people,  and  in  a certain  sense 
the  founder  of  the  Jewish  religion.  The  materials 
for  his  life  are — I.  The  details  preserved  in  the 
Pentateuch.  II.  The  allusions  in  the  Prophets  and 
Psalms.  III.  The  Jewish  traditions  preserved  in 
the  N.  T.  (Acta  vii.  20-38  ; 2 Tim.  iii.  8,  9 ; Heb. 
xi.  23-28;  Jude  9);  and  in  Josephus,  Philo,  and 
Clemens  Alex.  IV.  The  heathen  traditions  of 
Manetho,  Lysimachus,  and  Chaeremon,  preserved 
in  Josephus,  of  Artapanus  and  others  in  Eusebius, 
and  of  Hecataeus.  V.  The  Mussulman  traditions 
in  the  Koran,  and  the  Arabian  legends.  VI. 
Apocryphal  Books  of  Moses:  — (1)  Prayers  of 
Moses.  (2)  Apocalypse  of  Moses.  (3)  Ascension 
of  Moses.  VII.  In  modem  times  his  career  and 
legislation  have  been  treated  by  Warburton, 
Michaelis,  Ewald,  and  Bunsen.  His  life,  in  the 
later  period  of  the  Jewish  history,  was  divided  into 
three  equal  portions  of  forty  years  each  (Acts  vij. 
23,  30,  36).  I.  His  birth  and  education.  The 
immediate  pedigree  of  Moses  is  as  follows : — 
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The  fact  that  he  was  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  no  doubt 
contributed  to  the  selection  of  that  tribe  as  the 
sacred  caste.  The  Levitical  parentage  and  the 
Egyptian  origin  both  appear  in  the  family  names. 
( Scrshom , Eleazar , are  both  repeated  in  the 
younger  generations.  Moses  and  J’funefuts  are 
Egyptian.  Moses  was  born  according  to  Manetho 
at  Heliopolis,  at  the  time  of  the  deepest  depression 
of  his  nation  in  the  Egyptian  servitude.  His  biith 
(according  to  Josephus)  had  been  foretold  to 
Pharaoh  by  the  Egyptian  magicians,  and  to  his 
father  Amram  by  a dream.  The  storv  of  his  birth 
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is  thoroughly  Egyptian  in  its  scene.  The  beauty 
of  the  new-born  babe — in  the  later  versions  of  the 
story  amplified  into  a beauty  and  size  almost 
divine — induced  the  mother  to  make  extraordinary 
efforts  for  its  preservation  from  the  general  destruc- 
tion of  the  male  children  of  Israel.  For  three 
months  the  child  was  concealed  in  the  house. 
Then  his  mother  placed  him  in  a small  boat  or 
basket  of  papyrus,  closed  against  the  water  by 
bitumen.  This  was  placed  among  the  aquatic 
vegetation  by  the  side  of  one  of  the  cannls  of  the 
Nile.  The  mother  departed  as  if  unable  to  bear 
the  sight.  The  sister  lingered  to  watch  her 
brother’s  fate.  The  Egyptian  princess  came  down, 
after  the  Homeric  simplicity  of  the  age,  to  bathe 
in  the  sacred  river,  or  (Jos.  Ant.  ii.  9,  §5)  to  play 
by  its  side.  Her  attendant  slaves  followed  her. 
She  saw  the  basket  in  the  flags,  or  (Jos.  Ibid.) 
borne  down  the  stream,  and  despatched  divers  after 
it.  The  divers,  or  one  of  the  female  slaves, 
brought  it.  It  was  opened,  and  the  cry  of  the 
child  moved  the  princess  to  compassion.  She 
determined  to  rear  it  ns  her  own.  The  child  (Jos. 
Ibid.)  refused  the  milk  of  Egyptian  nurses.  The 
sister  was  then  at  hand  to  recommend  a Hebrew 
nurse.  The  child  was  brought  up  as  the  princess’s 
son,  and  the  memory  of  the  incident  was  long 
cherished  in  the  name  given  to  the  foundling  of 
the  water's  side — whether  nccoiding  to  its  Hebrew 
or  Egyptian  form.  Its  Hebrew  form  is  Mosheh , 
from  Mash  (Vi,  “ to  draw  out  ” — “ because  I have 
drawn  him  out  of  the  water.”  But  this  is  pro- 
bably the  Hebrew  form  given  to  a foreign  word. 
In  Coptic,  mo  = water,  and  ust i«  = saved.  This  is 
the  explanation  given  by  Josephus.  The  child  was 
adopted  by  the  princess.  Tradition  describes  its 
beauty  as  so  great  that  pnssers-by  stood  fixed  to 
look  at  it,  and  labourers  left  their  work  to  steal  a 
glance  (Jos.  Ant.  ii.  9,  §6).  From  this  time  for 
many  years  Moses  must  be  considered  as  an 
Egyptian.  In  the  Pentateuch  this  period  is  a 
blank,  but  in  the  N.  T.  he  is  represented  as 
“educated  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians,” 
and  as  “ mighty  in  words  and  deeds”  (Acts  vii. 
22).  The  following  is  a brief  summary  of  the 
Jewish  and  Egyptian  traditions  which  fill  up  the 
silence  of  the  sacred  writer.  He  wits  educated  at 
Heliopolis  (comp.  Strabo,  xvii.  1),  and  grew  up 
there  as  a priest,  under  his  Egyptian  name  of 
Osarsiph  or  Tisithen.  He  was  taught  the  whole 
range  of  Greek,  Chaldee,  and  Assyrian  literature. 
From  the  Egyptians  especially  he  learned  mathem- 
atics, to  train  his  mind  for  the  unprejudiced  re- 
ception of  truth  (Philo,  V.  M.  i.  5).  He  taught 
Orpheus,  and  was  hence  called  by  the  Greeks 
Musaeus  (ft.),  and  by  the  Egyptians  Hermes  (ft.). 
He  taught  grammar  to  the  Jews,  whence  it  spread 
to  Phoenicia  and  Greece.  He  was  sent  on  an 
expedition  against  the  Ethiopians.  He  got  rid  of 
the  serpents  of  the  country  to  be  traversed  by 
turning  baskets  full  of  ibises  upon  them  (Jos.  Ant. 
ii.  10,  §2),  and  founded  the  city  of  Hermopolis  to 
commemorate  his  victory.  He  advanced  to  Saba, 
the  capital  of  Ethiopia,  and  gave  it  the  nnme  of 
Meroe,  from  his  adopted  mother  Merrhis,  whom  he 
buried  there  (ft.).  Tharbis,  the  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Ethiopia,  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  he 
returned  in  triumph  to  Egypt  with  her  as  his  wife 
(Jos.  Ibid.).  II.  The  nurture  of  his  mother  is 
probably  spoken  of  ns  the  link  which  bound  him  to 
hi*  own  people,  and  the  time  had  at  last  arrived 
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when  he  was  resolved  to  reclaim  his  nationality. 
Here  again  the  N.  T.  preserves  the  tradition  in  a 
distincter  form  than  the  account  in  the  Pentateuch 
(Heb.  xi.  24-26).  According  to  the  Egyptian 
tradition,  although  a priest  of  Heliopolis,  he  always 
performed  his  prayers  according  to  the  custom  of 
his  fathers,  outside  the  walls  of  the  city,  in  tire 
open  air,  turning  towards  the  sun- rising  (Jos. 
c.  Apion.  ii.  2).  Various  plots  of  assassination 
were  contrived  against  him,  which  failed.  The  last 
was  after  he  had  already  escaped  across  the  N lie 
from  Memphis,  warned  by  his  brother  Aaron,  and 
when  pursued  by  the  assassin  he  killed  him  (ft.). 
The  same  general  account  of  conspiracies  against  his 
life  appears  in  Josephus  (Ant.  ii.  10).  All  that 
remains  of  these  traditions  ia  the  sacred  narrative 
is  the  simple  and  natural  incident,  that  seeing  an 
Israelite  suffering  the  bastinado  from  an  Egyptian, 
and  thinking  that  they  were  alone,  he  slew  the 
Egyptian,  and  buried  the  corpse  in  tire  sand.  The 
fire  of  patriotism  which  thus  turned  him  into  a 
deliverer  from  the  oppressors,  turns  him  in  the 
same  story  into  the  peace-maker  of  the  oppressed. 
It  is  characteristic  of  the  faithfulness  of  the  Jewish 
records  that  his  flight  is  there  occasioned  rather  by 
the  malignity  of  his  countrymen  than  by  the  enmity 
of  the  Egyptians.  He  fled  into  Midian.  Beyond 
the  fact  tiiat  it  was  in  or  near  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai,  its  precise  situation  is  unknown.  There  was 
a famous  well  (*:  the  well,”  Ex.  ii.  15)  surrounded 
by  tanks  for  the  watering  of  the  flocks  of  the 
Bedouin  herdsmen.  By  this  well  the  fugitive 
seated  himself,  and  watched  the  gathering  of  the 
sheep.  There  were  the  Arabian  shepherds,  and 
there  were  also  seven  maidens,  whom  the  shep- 
herds rudely  drove  away  from  the  water.  The 
chivalrous  spirit  which  hnd  already  broken  forth  in 
behalf  of  his  oppressed  countrymen,  broke  forth 
again  in  behalf  of  the  distressed  maidens.  They 
returned  unusually  soon  to  their  father,  and  told 
him  of  their  adventure.  Moses,  who  up  to  this 
time  had  been  “ an  Egyptian  ” (Ex.  ii.  19),  now 
became  for  an  unknown  period,  extended  by  the 
later  tradition  over  forty  years  (Acta  vii.  30),  an 
Arabian.  He  married  Zipporah,  daughter  of  ha 
host,  to  whom  he  also  became  the  slave  and  shep- 
herd (Ex.  ii.  21,  iii.  1).  But  the  chief  effect  «t 
this  stay  in  Arabia  is  on  Moses  himself.  It  was  in 
the  seclusion  and  simplicity  of  his  shepherd-life  that 
he  received  his  call  as  a prophet.  The  traditional 
scene  of  this  great  event  is  in  the  valley  of  Shoayb, 
or  Hobab,  on  the  N.  side  of  Jebel  Misa.  The 
original  indications  are  too  slight  to  enable  us  to 
fix  the  spot  with  any  certainty.  It  was  at  “the 
back  ” of  the  “ wilderness”  at  Horeb  (Ex.  iii.  l)i 
to  which  the  Hebrew  adds,  whilst  the  LXX.  omits, 
**  the  mountain  of  God.”  Upon  the  mountain  was 
a well-known  acacia,  the  thorn-tree  of  the  desert, 
spreading  out  its  tangled  branches,  thick  set  with 
white  thorns,  over  the  rocky  ground.  It  was  this 
tree  which  became  the  symbol  of  the  Uiviuc 
Presence:  a flame  of  fire  in  the  midst  of  it,  in 
which  the  dry  branches  would  naturally  have 
crackled  and  burnt  in  a moment,  but  which  played 
round  it  without  consuming  it.  The  rocky  ground 
at  once  became  “ holy,”  aud  the  shepherd’s  sandal 
was  to  be  taken  off  no  less  than  on  the  threshold 
of  a palace  or  a temple.  The  call  or  rerelatioo 
was  twofold-— 1.  The  declaration  of  the  Sacred 
Name  expresses  the  eternal  self-existence  of  the 
Oue  God.  2.  The  mission  was  given  to  Moses  W 
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delirer  his  people.  The  two  signs  are  characteristic 
—the  one  of  his  past  Egyptian  life — the  other  of 
his  actire  shepherd  life.  In  the  rush  of  leprosy  into 
his  hand  is  the  link  between  him  and  the  people 
whom  the  Egyptians  called  a nation  of  lepers.  In 
the  transformation  of  his  shepherd’s  staif  is  the 
glorification  of  the  simple  pastoral  life,  of  which 
that  staff  was  the  symbol,  into  the  great  career 
which  lay  before  it.  He  returns  to  Egypt  from 
his  exile.  His  Arabian  wife  and  her  two  infant 
sons  are  with  him.  She  is  seated  with  them  on 
the  ass.  He  apparently  walks  by  their  side  with 
his  shepherd’s  staff.  On  the  journey  back  to  Egypt 
a mysterious  incident  occurred  in  the  family.  The 
most  probable  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  at  the 
caravanserai  either  Moses  or  Gershom  was  struck 
with  what  seemed  to  be  a mortal  illness.  In  6ome 
way  this  illness  was  connected  by  Zipporah  with 
the  fact  that  her  son  had  not  been  circumcised. 
She  instantly  performed  the  rite,  and  threw  the 
sharp  instrument,  stained  with  the  fresh  blood,  at 
the  feet  of  her  husband,  exclaiming  in  the  agony  of 
a mother's  anxiety  for  the  life  of  her  child — “ A 
bloody  husband  thou  art,  to  cause  the  death  of  my 
son.”  Then,  when  the  recovery  from  the  illness 
took  place,  she  exclaims  again,  “ A bloody  husband 
still  thou  art,  but  not  so  as  to  cause  the  child’s 
death,  but  only  to  bring  about  bis  circumcision.” 
It  would  seem  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  this 
event,  whatever  it  was,  tliat  the  wife  and  her  children 
were  sent  back  to  Jethro,  and  remained  with  him 
till  Moses  joined  them  at  Kephidim  (Ex.  xviii.  2-6). 
After  this  parting  he  advanced  into  the  desert,  and 
at  the  same  spot  where  he  had  had  his  vision  en- 
countered Aaron  (Ex.  iv.  27).  From  that  meeting 
and  cooperation  we  have  the  first  distinct  indica- 
tion of  his  personal  appearance  aud  character.  But 
beyond  the  slight  glance  at  his  infantine  beauty,  no 
hint  of  this  grand  personality  is  given  in  the  Bible. 
What  is  described  is  rather  the  reverse.  The  only 
point  there  brought  out  is  a singular  and  unlooked 
for  infirmity.  **  I am  slow  of  speech  and  of  a slow 
tongue."  In  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  which 
Moses  offers,  we  read  both  the  disinterestedness, 
^ which  is  the  most  distinct , trait  of  his  personal 
character,  and  the  future  relation  of  the  two 
brothers.  Aaron  spoke  and  acted  for  Moses,  and 
was  the  permanent  inheritor  of  the  sacred  staff  of 
power.  But  Moses  was  the  inspiring  soul  behind. 
HI.  The  history  of  Moses  henceforth  is  the  history 
of  Israel  for  forty  years.  It  is  important  to  trace 
his  relation  to  his  immediate  circle  of  followers. 
In  the  Exodus,  he  takes  the  decisive  lead  on  the 
night  of  the  flight.  Up  to  that  point  he  and  Aaron 
appear  almost  on  an  equality.  But  after  that, 
Moses  is  usually  mentioned  alone.  Aaron  still  held 
the  second  place.  Another,  nearly  equal  to  Aaron, 
» Hur,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Miriam  always 
held  the  independent  position  to  which  her  age 
entitled  her.  Her  part  was  to  supply  the  voice 
and  song  to  her  brother’s  prophetic  power.  But 
Moses  is  incontestably  the  chief  personage  of  the 
history,  in  a sense  in  which  no  one  else  is  described 
before  or  since.  In  the  traditions  of  the  desert, 
w hether  late  or  early,  liis  name  predominates  over 
tliat  of  every  one  else.  “ The  Books  of  Moses  ” 
are  so  called  (ns  afterwards  the  Books  of  Samnel), 
in  all  probability  from  his  being  the  chief  subject 
of  them.  It  has  sometimes  been  attempted  to 
reduce  this  great  character  into  a mere  passive 
instrument  of  the  Divine  Will,  as  though  he  had 
himself  borne  no  conscious  part  in  the  actions  in 
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which  he  figures,  or  the  messages  which  he  delivers. 
This,  however,  is  ns  incompatible  with  the  general 
tenor  of  the  Scriptural  account,  as  it  is  with  tho 
common  language  in  which  he  has  been  described 
by  the  Church  in  all  ages.  He  must  be  considered, 
like  all  the  saints  and  heroes  of  the  Bible,  as  a 
man,  of  marvellous  gifts,  raised  up  by  Divine 
Providence,  for  a special  purpose;  but  led  into  a 
closer  communion  with  the  invisible  world  than 
was  vouchsafed  to  auv  other  in  the  Old  Testament. 
There  are  two  main  characters  in  which  he  appears, 
ns  a Leader  and  as  a Prophet,  (a.)  As  a Leader, 
his  life  divides  itself  into  the  three  epochs— of  the 
march  to  Sinai ; the  march  from  Sinai  to  Kadesh  ; 
and  the  conquest  of  the  Tronsjordanic  kingdoms. 
Of  his  natural  gifts  in  this  cnjacity,  we  have  but 
few  means  of  judging.  The  two  main  difficulties 
which  he  encountered  were  the  reluctance  of  the 
people  to  submit  to  his  guidance,  and  the  impractic- 
able nature  of  the  country  which  they  had  to 
traverse.  The  incidents  with  which  his  name  was 
specially  connected  both  in  the  sacred  narrative, 
and  in  the  Jewish,  Arabian,  aud  heathen  traditions, 
were  those  of  supplying  water,  when  most  wanted. 
In  the  Pentateuch  these  supplies  of  water  take  place 
at  Marah,  at  Horeb,  at  Kadesh,  and  in  the  land  of 
Moab.  Of  the  three  first  of  these  incidents,  tradi- 
tional sites,  bearing  his  name,  are  shown  in  the 
desert  at  the  present  day,  though  most  of  them  are 
rejected  by  modern  travellers.  The  route  through 
the  wilderness  is  described  ns  having  been  tnade 
under  his  guidnnee.  The  particular  spot  of  the 
encampment  is  fixed  by  the  cloudy  pillar.  But  the 
direction  of  the  people  first  to  the  Red  Sea,  and 
then  to  Mount  Sinai,  is  communicated  through 
Moses,  or  given  by  him.  On  approaching  Palestine 
the  office  of  the  leader  becomes  blended  with  that 
of  the  general  or  the  conqueror.  By  Moses  the 
spies  were  sent  to  explore  the  country.  Against 
his  advice  took  place  the  first  disastrous  battle  at 
Hormah.  To  his  guidance  is  ascribed  the  circuit- 
ous route  by  which  the  nation  approached  Palestine 
from  the  East,  and  to  his  generalship  the  two 
successful  campaigns  in  which  Sihon  and  Oo  were 
defeated.  The  narrative  is  told  so  shortly,  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  forgetting  that  at  this  last  stage  of 
his  lrfe  Moses  must  hnve  been  as  much  a conqueror 
and  victorious  6oldier  as  Joshua.  (6.)  His  cha- 
racter as  a Prophet  is,  from  the  nature  of  the  case, 
more  distinctly  brought  out.  He  is  the  first  as  he 
is  the  greatest  example  of  a Prophet  in  the  O.  T. 
In  a certain  sense,  he  appeal's  as  the  centre  of  a 
prophetic  circle,  now  for  the  first  time  named.  His 
brother  and  sister  were  both  endowed  with  pro- 
phetic gifts.  The  seventy  elders,  and  Eldad  and 
Medad  also,  all  “prophesied”  (Num.  xi.  25-27), 
But  Moses  rose  high  above  all  these.  With  him 
the  Divine  revelations  were  made,  41  mouth  to 
mouth,  even  apparently,  and  not  in  dark  speeches, 
and  the  similitude  of  Jehovah  shall  lie  behold  ” 
(Num.  xii.  8).  Of  the  especial  modes  of  this  more 
direct  communication,  four  great  examples  are  given, 
corresponding  to  four  critical  epochs  in  his  historical 
career.  (1.)  The  appearance  of  the  Divine  presence 
in  the  flaming  acacia-tree  has  been  already  noticed. 
No  form  is  described.  “The  Angel,"  or  “Messen- 
ger,” is  spoken  of  as  being  “ in  the  flame  ” (Ex.  iii. 
2-6).  (2.)  In  the  giving  of  the  Law  from  Mount 

Sinai,  the  outward  form  of  the  revelation  was  a 
thick  darkness  ns  of  a thunder-cloud,  out  of  which 
proceeded  a voice  (Ex.  xix.  19,  xx.  21).  The  re- 
velation on  this  occasion  was  especially  of  the  Name 
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of  JEHOVAH.  On  two  occasions  he  is  described  as 
having  penetrated  within  the  darkness,  and  re- 
mained there,  successively,  for  two  periods  of  forty 
days,  of  which  the  second  was  spent  in  absolute 
seclusion  and  fasting  (Ex.  xxiv.  18,  xxxiv.  28). 
(3.)  It  was  nearly  at  the  close  of  those  communi- 
cations in  the  mountains  of  Sinai  that  an  especial 
revelation  was  made  to  him  personally.  In  the 
despondency  produced  by  the  apostasy  of  the  molten 
calf,  he  besought  Jehovah  to  show  him  “His 
glory.”  The  wish  was  thoroughly  Egyptian. 
Hut  the  Divine  answer  is  thoroughly  Biblical.  It 
announced  that  an  actual  vision  of  God  was  im- 
possible. “ Thou  canst  not  see  my  face  ; for  there 
shall  no  man  see  my  face  and  live."  He  was 
commanded  to  hew  two  blocks  of  stone,  like 
those  which  he  had  destroyed.  He  was  to  come 
absolutely  alone.  He  took  his  place  on  a well- 
known  or  promiuent  rock  (“the  rock”)  (xxxiii. 
21).  The  cloud  passed  by  (xxxiv.  5,  xxxiii.  22). 
A voice  proclaimed  the  two  immutable  attributes 
of  God,  Justice  and  Love — in  words  which  became 
part  of  the  religious  creed  of  Israel  and  of  the  world 
(xxxiv.  6,  7).  (4.)  The  fourth  mode  of  Divine 

manifestation  was  that  which  is  described  as  com- 
mencing at  this  juncture,  and  which  continued  with 
more  or  less  continuity  through  the  rest  of  his 
career.  Immediately  after  the  catastrophe  of  the 
worship  of  the  calf,  and  apparently  in  consequence 
of  it,  Moses  removed  the  chief  tent  outside  the 
camp,  and  invested  it  with  a sacred  character  under 
the  name  of  “ the  Tent  or  Tabernacle  of  the  Con- 
gregation ” (xxxiii.  7).  This  tent  became  hence- 
forth the  chief  scene  of  his  communications  with 
God.  It  was  during  these  communications  that  a 
peculiarity  is  mentioned  which  apparently  had  not 
been  seen  before.  It  was  on  his  final  descent  from 
Mount  Sinai,  after  his  second  long  seclusion,  that  a 
splendour  shone  on  his  face,  as  if  from  the  glory  of 
the  Divine  Presence.  There  is  another  form  of  the 
prophetic  gift,  in  which  Moses  mom  nearly  re- 
sembles the  later  prophets.  It  is  clear  that  the 
prophetical  ofTiee,  as  represented  in  the  history  of 
Moses,  included  the  poetical  form  of  composition 
which  characterizes  the  Jewish  prophecy  generally. 
These  poetical  utterances,  whether  connected  with 
Moses  by  ascription  or  by  actual  authorship,  enter 
so  largely  into  the  full  Biblical  conception  of  Ids 
character,  that  they  must  be  here  mentioned. 
1.  “The  song  which  Moses  and  the  children  of 
Israel  sung  ” (after  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea, 
Ex.  xv.  1-19).  2.  A fragment  of  a war-song 

against  Amnlek  (Ex.  xvii,  16).  3.  A fragment  of 

a lyrical  burst  of  indignation  (Ex.  xxxii.  18).  4. 

Probably,  either  from  him  or  his  immediate  pro- 

Shetic  followers,  the  fragments  of  war-songs  in 
[urn.  xxi.  14,  15,  27-30,  preserved  in  the  “book 
of  the  wars  of  Jehovah,”  Num.  xxi.  14;  and  the 
address  to  the  well,  xxi.  16,  17,  18.  5.  The  song 

of  Moses  (Deut.  xxxii.  1-43),  setting  forth  the 
greatness  and  the  failings  of  Israel.  6.  The  bless- 
ing of  Moses  on  the  tribes  (Deut.  xxxiii.  1-29). 
7.  The  90th  Psalm,  “A  prayer  of  Moses,  the  man 
of  God.”  The  title,  like  all  the  titles  of  the  Psalms, 
is  of  doubtful  authority,  and  the  Psalm  has  often 
been  refeired  to  a later  author.  How  far  the 
gradual  development  of  these  revelatioos  or  pro* 
phetic  utterances  had  any  connexion  with  his  own 
character  and  history,  the  materials  are  not  such  as 
to  justify  any  decisive  judgment.  His  Egyptian 
education  must,  on  the  one  hand,  have  supplied  him 
with  much  of  *he  ritual  of  the  Israelite  worship. 
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The  coincidences  between  the  arrangement*  of  the 
priesthood,  the  dress,  the  sacrifices,  the  ark,  in  the 
two  countries,  are  decisive.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  proclamation  of  the  Unity  of  God,  implies" 
distinct  antagonism,  almost  a conscious  recoil 
against  tire  Egyptian  system.  And  the  absence  of 
the  doctrine  of  a future  state  proves  at  least  a 
remarkable  independence  of  the  Egyptian  theology, 
in  which  that  great  doctrine  held  so  pronrineut  a 
place.  The  prophetic  office  of  Moses  cau  only  be 
fully  considered  in  connexion  with  his  whole 
character  arrd  appearance  (Hos.  xii.  13).  lie  was 
in  a sense  peculiar  to  himself  the  founder  and  re- 
presentative of  his  people.  And,  in  aeconianc  • 
with  this  complete  identification  of  himself  with  his 
nation,  is  the  only  strong  personal  trait  which  we 
are  able  to  gather  from  his  history  (Num.  xii.  3}. 
The  word  “ meek  " is  hardly  an  ndvquate  reading 
of  the  Hebrew  term,  which  should  be  rather  “much 
enduring.”  It  represents  what  we  should  now 
designate  by  the  word  “disinterested.”  All  that 
is  told  of  lrirn  indicates  a withdrawal  of  himself,  a 
preference  of  the  cause  of  his  nation  to  hi*  own 
interests,  which  makes  him  tire  most  complete  ' 
example  of  Jewish  patriotism.  In  exact  conformity 
with  his  life  is  the  account  of  his  end.  The  Boot, 
of  Deuteronomy  describes,  and  is,  the  long  U't 
farewell  of  the  prophet  to  his  people.  It  takes 
place  on  tire  first  day  of  the  eleventh  month  of  the 
for  tieth  year  of  tire  wanderings,  in  the  plains  of 
Moab  (Deut.  i.  3,  5).  He  is  described  as  120 
years  of  age,  but  with  Iris  sight  and  his  freshers* 
of  strength  unabated  (Deut.  xxxiv.  7).  The  ad- 
dress from  ch.  i.  to  ch.  xxx.  contains  the  recapitula- 
tion of  the  Law.  Joshua  is  then  appointed  ins 
successor.  The  Law  is  written  out,  aud  ordered 
to  be  deposited  in  the  Ark  (dr.  xxxi.).  ■ The  song 
and  the  blessing  of  the  tribes  conclude  the  farewell 
(ch.  xxxii.  xxxiii.).  And  then  comes  tire  mysterious 
close.  As  if  to  carry  out  to  the  last  the  idea  that 
the  prophet  was  to  live  trot  for  himself,  but  for  bis 
people,  he  is  told  that  he  is  to  see  the  good  land 
beyond  the  Jordan,  but  not  to  possess  it  himself. 
The  sin  for  which  this  penalty  was  imposed  on  the 
prophet  is  difficult  to  ascertain  clearly.  He  ascends 
a mountain  in  the  range  which  rises  above  the 
Jordan  valley.  The  mountain  tract  was  known  by 
the  general  name  of  the  pisgah.  Its  summit* 
apparently  were  dedicated  to  different  divinities 
(Nrtnr.  xxiii.  14).  On  one  of  these,  consecrate!  to 
Nebo,  Moses  took  his  stand,  and  surveyed  the  four 
great  masses  of  Palestine  west  of  the  Jordan  *o 
far  as  it  could  be  discerned  from  that  height.  The 
view  has  passed  into  a proverb  for  all  nations. 

“ So  Moses  the  servant  of  Jehovah  died  there  in 
the  land  of  Moab,  according  to  the  word  of  Jehovah, 
and  He  buried  him  in  a ‘ravine’  in  the  land  ol 
Moab,  ‘ before  ’ lleth-pcor — but  no  man  knoweth  of 
his  sepulchre  unto  this  day  . . . And  tire  children 
of  Israel  w ept  for  Moses  in  the  plairrsof  Moab  thirtv 
days”  (Deut.  xxxiv.  5-8).  This  is  all  that  is  srud 
in  the  sacred  record.  Jewish,  Arabian,  and  Chris- 
tian traditions  have  laboured  to  fill  up  the  detail. 
His  grave,  though  studiously  concealed  in  the 
sacred  narrative,  is  shown  by  the  Mussulmans  ou_ 
the  t rest  (and  therefor  e the  wrong ) side  ol  the  Jor“JJ* 
between  the  Dead  8ea  nnd  8t.  8abn.  lit  the  0.  i . 
the  name  of  Moses  does  not  occur  so  frequently, 
after  the  close  of  the  Pentateuch,  as  might  * 
expected.  In  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophet*,  hf^' 
ever,  he  is  frequently  named  as  the  chief  <*  w 
prophets.  In  the  N.  T.  he  is  referred  to  partly 
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the  representative  of  the  Law — as  in  the  numerous 
passages  cited  above — and  in  the  vision  of  the 
Transfiguration , where  he  appears  side  by  side  with 
Elijah.  As  the  author  of  the  Law  he  is  contrasted 
with  Christ,  the  Author  of  the  Gospel : “ The  law 
was  given  by  Moses”  (Johu  i.  17).  The  ambi- 
guity and  transitory  nature  of  his  glory  is  set 
against  the  permanence  and  clearness  of  Christianity 
(2  Cor.  iii.  13-18),  and  his  mediatorial  character 
against  the  unbroken  communication  of  God  in 
Christ  (Gal.  iii.  19).  His  “service”  of  God  is 
contrasted  with  Christ’s  sonship  (Heb.  iii.  5,  0). 
But  he  is  also  spoken  of  a3  a likeness  of  Christ ; 
and,  as  this  is  a point  of  view  which  h;is  been 
almost  lost  in  the  Church,  compared  with  the  more 
familiar  comparisons  of  Chiist  to  Adam,  David, 
Joshua,  and  yet  has  as  firm  a basis  in  fact  as  any 
of  them,  it  may  be  well  to  draw  it  out  in  detail. 
1 . Moses  is,  as  it  would  seem,  the  only  character  of 
the  0.  T.  to  whom  Christ  expressly  likens  Himself, 
— “ Moses  wrote  of  me  ” (John  v.  4G).  It  sug- 
gests three  main  points  of  likeness: — (a.)  Christ 
was,  like  Moses,  the  great  Prophet  of  the  people — 
the  last,  as  Moses  was  the  first.  (6.)  Christ,  like 
Moses,  is  a Lawgiver : “ Him  shall  ye  hear.” 
(c.)  Christ,  like  Moses,  was  a Prophet  out  of  the 
midst  of  the  nation — “ from  their  brethren.”  As 
Moses  was  the  entire  representative  of  his  people, 
feeling  tor  them  more  than  for  himself,  absorbed 
in  their  interests,  hopes,  and  fears,  so,  with  re- 
verence be  it  said,  was  Chiist.  2.  In  lleb.  iii. 
1 -19,  xii.  24-29,  Acts  vii.  37,  Christ  is  described, 
though  more  obscurely,  as  the  Moses  of  the  new 
di*pensation — as  the  Apostle,  or  Messenger,  or 
Mediator,  of  God  to  the  people — as  the  Controller 
juid  Leader  of  the  flock  or  household  of  God.  3. 
The  details  of  their  lives  are  sometimes,  though 
not  often,  compared  (Acts  vii.  24-28,  35).  In 
Jude  9 is  an  allusion  to  an  altercation  between 
Michael  and  Satan  over  the  body  of  Muses.  It 
probably  refers  to  a lost  apocryphal  book,  men- 
tioned by  Origen,  called  the  * Ascension,  or  As- 
sumption, of  Moses/ 

Mosol  lam  = Mesh  ullam  11  (I  Esdr.  ix.  14; 
oomp.  Ezr.  x.  15). 

Mosoriamon  = Mesh  ullam  10  (1  Esdr.  viii. 
44;  comp.  Ezr.  viii.  16). 

Moth  ^Heb.  ’ash).  By  the  Hebrew  word  we 
nre  certainly  to  understand  some  species  of  elothes- 
moth  (tinea').  Reference  to  the  destructive  habits 
of  the  elothes-moth  is  made  in  Job  iv.  19,  xiii.  28; 
Ps.  xxxix.  11,  &c.  In  Job  xxvii.  18,  “ He  buildeth 
his  house  as  a moth,”  it  is  clear  that  allusion  is 
made  either  to  the  well-known  case  of  the  Tinea 
jjeliioneUa,  or  some  allied  species,  or  else  to  the 
leif-building  larvae  of  some  other  member  of  the 
J^cpidopiera.  The  clothes-moths  belong  to  the 
group  Tincina.  order  Lcpidoptera. 

Mother.  The  superiority  of  the  Hebrew  over 
all  contemporaneous  systems  of  legislation  and  of 
morals  is  strongly  shown  in  the  higher  estimation 
of  the  mother  in  the  Jewish  family,  as  contrasted 
with  modem  Oriental,  as  well  as  ancient  Oriental 
and  classical  usage.  The  king’s  mother,  as  appears 
in  the  case  of  Bathsheba,  was  treated  with  e.>pecial 
honour  (1  K.  ii.  19;  Ex.  xx.  12;  Lev.  xix.  3; 
Deut.  v.  16,  xxi.  18,  21  ; Prov.  x.  1,  xv.  20,  xvii. 
25.  xxix.  15,  xxxi.  1,  30). 

Mount,  Mountain,  In  the  O.  T.  our  trans- 
lators have  employed  this  word  to  represent  the 
Allowing  terms  ouly  of  the  original : (1)  the  Heb. 
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har,  with  its  derivative  or  kindled  harar  or  herer ; 
and  (2)  the  Chaldee  tur:  this  last  occurs  only  iu 
Dan.  ii.  35,  45.  In  the  New  Testament  it  is  con- 
fined almost  exclusively  to  representing  Upos.  The 
Hebrew  word  Aar,  like  the  English  “ mountain," 
is  employed  both  for  single  eminences  more  or  less 
isolated,  such  as  Sinai,  Gerizim,  Ebal,  Zion,  and 
Olivet,  and  for  ranges,  such  as  Lebanon.  It  is  also 
applied  to  a mountainous  country  or  district.  The 
various  eminences  or  mountain-districts  to  which 
the  word  har  is  applied  in  the  0.  T.  are  ns  follow  : 
Abarim  ; Amasa;  of  tub  Amalekites;  of 
the  Amorites  ; Ararat  ; Baalah  ; Baai.- 
Hermon  ; Bashan  ; Bethel;  Bethkr;  Car- 
mel; Eual;  Ephraim;  Ephron;  Esau;  Gaabh; 
Gerizim  ; Gilhoa  ; Gilead;  Hai.ak;  Heres; 
Hermon  ; Hor(2);  Horeb ; of  Israel;  Je- 
arim;  Judah;  Olivet,  or  of  Olives  ; Mjzar; 
Moriah;  Kaphtau;  Nebo;  Paiian;  Perazim  ; 
Samaria;  Seir;  Skphar;  Sinai;  Sion,  Sikion, 
or  Shenir  (all  names  for  Heimon; ; SHAPHEK ; 
Tabor  ; Zalmon  ; Zkmaraim  ; Zion.  The 
Mount  of  the  Valley  was  a district  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  within  the  territory  allotted  to  Reuben 
(Josh.  xiii.  19),  containing  a number  of  towns. 
The  frequent  occurrence  throughout  the  Scriptures 
of  personification  of  the  natural  features  of  the 
country  is  very  remarkable.  The  following  are,  it 
is  believed,  all  the  words  used  with  this  object  in 
relation  to  mountains  or  hills: — 1.  Head,  Tosh, 
Gen.  viii,  5;  Ex.  xix.  20;  Deut.  xxxiv.  1 ; 1 K. 
xviii.  42  ; (A.  V.  “ top  ”).  2.  Ears,  Azndth. 

Aznoth-Tabor,  Josh.  xix.  34:  possibly  in  allusion 
to  some  projection  on  the  top  of  the  mountain. 
3.  Shoulder,  Cdthiph.  Deut.  xxxiii.  12 ; Josh, 
xv.  8,  and  xviii.  16  (“side”).  4.  SIDE,  Tsad. 

Used  in  reference  to  a mountain  in  I Sam.  xxiii. 
26 ; 2 Sam.  xiii.  34.  5.  Loins  or  Flanks, 

CisISth.  Chisloth-Tabor,  Josh.  xix.  12.  It  occurs 
also  in  the  name  of  a village,  probably  situated  ou 
this  part  of  the  mountaiu,  Ha-Cesulloth,  t.  e.  the 
“loins”  (Josh.  xix.  18),  6.  Rib,  Tseld.  Only 

used  once,  iu  speaking  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
2 Sam.  xvi.  13,  and  there  translated  “side.” 

7.  Back,  Shecem.  Possibly  the  root  of  the  name 
of  the  town  Shechem , which  may  be  derived  from 
its  situation,  as  it  were  on  the  back  of  Gerizim. 

8.  Thigh,  Jarc&h . Applied  to  Mount  Ephraim, 

Judg.  xix.  1,  18;  and  to  Lebanon,  2 K.  xix.  23; 
Is.  xxxvii.  24.  Usol  also  for  the  “sides”  of  a 
cave,  1 Sam.  xxiv.  3.  9.  The  word  translated 

“covert”  in  1 Sain.xxv.  20  is  Sether,  from  sdthar 
“ to  hide,”  and  probably  refers  to  the  shrubbery  or 
thicket  through  which  Abigail’s  path  lay.  In  this 
passage  “ hill  ” should  be  “ mountain.”  The 
Chaldee  Hr  is  the  name  still  given  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  the  Jebcl  ct-Tur. 

Mount  (Is.  xxix.  3;  Jer.  vi.  6,  &c.).  [Siege.] 

Mountain  of  the  Amorites,  sjx'cificaily  men- 
tioned Deut.  i.  19,  20  (comp.  44).  It  seems  to  be 
the  range  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  plateau  of 
ct-Tih,  running  from  a little  S.  of  W.  to  the  N.  of 
K„  and  of  which  the  extremities  are  the  Jebcl  Araif 
cn-Kakah  westward,  and  Jebcl  el-Mukrah  east- 
ward, and  from  which  line  the  country  continues 
mountainous  all  the  way  to  Hebron. 

Mourning.  The  numerous  list  of  words  em- 
ployed in  .Snipture  to  express  the  various  actions 
which  are  characteristic  of  mourning,  shows  in  a 
great  degree  the  nature  of  the  Jewish  customs  in 
this  respect.  They  appeal-  to  have  consisted  cluetiy 
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in  the  following  particulars:—!.  Beating  the  breast 
or  other  parts  of  the  hotly.  2.  Weeping  and  scream- 
ing in  an  excessive  degree.  3.  Wearing  sad-coloured 
garments.  4.  Songs  of  lamentation.  5.  Funeral 
feasts.  6.  Employment  of  persons,  especially  women, 
to  lament.  (1.)  One  market!  feature  of  Oriental 
mourning  is  what  may  be  cdled  its  studied  pub- 
licity, and  the  careful  observance  of  the  prescribed 
ceremonies  (Geu.  xxiii.  2 ; Job  i.  20,  ii.  8 ; Is.  xv. 
3,  &c.).  (2.)  Among  the  particular  forms  observed 
the  following  may  be  mentioned : — a.  Rending 
the  clothes  (Gen.  xxxvii.  29,  34,  xliv.  13,  &c.). 
b.  Dressing  in  sackcloth  (Gen.  xxxvii.  34;  2 Sam. 
iii.  31,  xxi.  10,  &c.).  c.  Ashes,  dust,  or  earth 
sprinkled  on  the  person  (2  Sam.  xiii.  19,  xv.  32, 
&c.).  d.  Black  or  sad-coloured  garments  (2  Sam. 
xiv.  2;  Jer.  viii.  21,  &c.).  e.  Removal  of  orna- 
ments or  neglect  of  person  (Deut.  xxi.  12,  13,  &c.). 
/.  Shaving  the  head,  plucking  out  tire  hair  of  the 
head  or  beard  (Lev.  x.  6 ; 2 Sam.  xix.  24,  &c.). 
g.  Laying  bare  some  part  of  the  body  (Is.  xx.  2, 
xlvii,  2,  &c.).  A.  Fasting  or  abstinence  in  meat 
and  drink  (2  Sam.  i.  12,  iii.  35,  xii.  16,  22,  &c.). 
».  In  the  same  direction  may  be  mentioned  dimin- 
ution in  offerings  to  God,  and  prohibition  to  par- 
take in  sacrificial  food  (Lev.  vii.  20 ; Deut.  xxvi. 
14),  k . Covering  the  44  upper  lip,”  «.  e.  the  lower 
part  of  the  face,  and  sometimes  the  head,  in  token 
of  silence  (Lev.  xiii.  45;  2 Sara.  xv.  30,  xix.  4). 
1.  Cutting  the  flesh  (Jer.  xvi.  6,  7,  xli,  5).  Beat- 
ing the  body  (Ez.  xxi.  12;  Jer.  xxxi.  19).  m.  Em- 
ployment of  persons  hired  for  the  purpose  of 
mourning  (Eccl.  xii.  5;  Jer.  ix.  17  ; Am.  v.  16; 
Matt.  ix.  23).  n.  Akin  to  this  usage  the  custom 
for  friends  or  passers-by  to  join  in  the  lamentations 
of  bereaved  or  afflicted  persons  (Gen.  1.  3;  Judg. 
xi.  40;  Job  ii.  11,  xxx.  25,  &c.).  o.  The  sitting 
or  lying  posture  in  silence  indicative  of  grief  (Gen. 
xxiii.  3;  Judg.  xx.  26,  &c.).  p.  Mourning  feast 
and  cup  of  consolation  (Jer.  xvi.  7,  8).  The  period 
of  mourning  varied.  In  the  case  of  Jacob  it  was 
seventy  days  (Gen.  1.  3) ; of  Aaron  (Num.  xx.  29), 
and  Moses  (Deut.  xxxiv.  8),  thirty.  A further 
period  of  seven  days  in  Jacob's  case,  Gen.  1.  10. 
Seven  days  for  Saul,  which  may  have  been  an 
abridged  period  in  time  of  national  danger,  1 Sam. 
xxxi.  13.  (3.)  Similar  practices  are  noticed  in  the 

Apocryphal  books.  (4.)  In  Jewish  writings  not 
Scriptural,  these  notices  are  in  the  main  confirmed, 
and  in  some  oises  enlarged.  (5.)  In  the  last  place 
we  may  mention — a.  the  idolatrous  “ mourning 
lor  Tammuz,”  Ez.  viii.  14,  as  indicating  identity 
of  practice  in  certain  cases  among  Jews  and 
heathens ; and  the  custom  in  later  days  of  offerings 
of  food  at  graves,  Ecclus.  xxx.  18.  6.  The  pro- 

hibition, both  to  the  high-priest  and  to  Nazarites, 
against  going  into  mourning  even  for  a father 
or  mother,  Lev.  xxi.  10,  11  ; Num.  vi.  7.  The 
inferior  priests  were  limited  to  the  cases  of  their 
near  relatives,  Lev.  xxi.  1,  2,  4.  c.  The  food  eaten 
during  the  time  of  mourning  was  regarded  as  im- 
pure, Deut.  xxvi.  14;  Jer.  xvi.  5,  7;  Ez.  xxiv. 
17;  IIos.  ix.  4.  (6.)  When  we  turn  to  heathen 
writers  we  find  similar  usages  prevailing  among 
various  nations  of  antiquity.  (7.)  With  the  prac- 
tices above  mentioned,  Oriental  and  other  cus- 
toms, ancient  and  modern,  in  great  measure  agree. 
D’Arvicux  says,  Arnb  men  are  silent  in  grief,  but 
the  women  scream,  tear  their  hair,  hands,  and  face, 
and  throw  earth  or  sand  on  their  heads.  The  older 
women  wear  a blue  veil  and  an  old  abba  by  way  of 


mourning  garments.  They  also  sing  the  praises  of 
the  deceased.  Niebuhr  says  both  Mahometans  and 
Christians  in  Egypt  hire  wailing  women,  and  wail 
at  stated  times.  Burckhordt  says  the  women  of 
Atbara  in  Nubia  shave  their  heads  on  the  death  of 
their  nearest  relatives — a custom  prevalent  also 
among  several  of  the  peasant  tribes  of  Upper  Egypt. 
He  also  mentions  wailing  women,  and  a man  in 
distress  besmearing  his  face  with  dirt  and  dust  iu 
token  of  grief.  In  the  Arabian  Nights  arv  frequent 
allusions  to  similar  practices.  They  also  mention 
ten  days  and  forty  days  as  periods  of  mourning. 
Lane,  speaking  of  the  modem  Egyptians,  says, 
44  After  death  the  women  of  the  family  raise  cries 
of  lamentation  called  welwel&i  or  wilwal,  uttering 
the  most  piercing  shrieks,  and  calling  upon  the 
name  of  the  deceased,  * O,  my  master ! O,  my 
resource ! O,  my  misfortune  l O,  my  glory  1 * (see 
Jer.  xxii.  18).  The  females  of  the  neighbourhood 
come  to  join  with  them  in  this  conclamation : gene- 
rally, also,  the  family  send  for  two  or  more  n eddd- 
behs,  or  public  wailing  women.  Each  brings  a tam- 
bourine, and  beating  them  they  exclaim,  ‘ Alas  lor 
him  1'  The  female  relatives,  domestics,  and  fiioids, 
with  their  hair  dishevelled,  aud  sometimes  with 
rent  clothes,  beating  their  faces,  cry  in  like  manner, 
4 Alas  for  him  1 ’ These  make  no  alteration  in 
dress,  but  women,  in  some  cases,  dye  their  shirts, 
head-veils,  and  handkerchiefs  of  a dark -blue  colour. 
They  visit  the  tombs  at  stated  periods”  (J/ocf.  Eg. 
iii.  152,  171,  195). 

Mouse  (Heb.  ' acbdr ) occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  29; 
1 Sam.  vi.  4,  5;  Is.  lxvi.  17.  The  Hebrew  word 
is  in  all  probability  generic,  aud  is  not  intended  to 
denote  any  particular  species  of  mouse.  The  ori- 
ginal word  denotes  n field- ravager,  and  mar  there- 
fore comprehend  any  destructive  rodent,  it  is  pro- 
bable, however,  that  in  1 Sam.  vi.  5,  “ the  mice 
that  mar  the  land  ” may  include  and  more  parti- 
cularly refer  to  the  short-tailed  field-mice  ( ArvicoJa 
agrestis,  Flem.),  which  Dr.  Kitto  says  cause  great 
destruction  to  the  corn-lands  of  Syria. 

Mowing.  As  the  great  heat  of  the  climate  in 
Palestine  and  other  similarly  situated  countries 
soou  dries  up  the  herbage  itself,  hay-making  in  our 
sense  of  the  term  is  not  in  use.  The  term  44  hay.” 
therefore,  in  P.  B.  version  of  Ps.  cvi.  20,  is  in- 
correct. So  also  Prov.  xxvii.  25,  and  Is.  xr.  6. 
The  44  king’s  mowings”  (Am.  vii.  1),  ». e.  mown 
grass  (Ps.  lxxii.  6),  may  perhaps  refer  to  some  royal 
right  of  early  pasturage  for  the  use  of  the  cavalry. 

Moza.  1.  Son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  (l  Chr. 
ii.  46).  2.  Son  of  Zimri,  and  descendant  of  Saul 

(1  Chr.  viii.  36,  37,  ix.  42,  43). 

Mo'zah,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  allotment  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  26  only),  named  between 
hac-Cephirah  and  Kekem.  No  trace  of  any  name 
resembling  Mozah  has  hitherto  been  discovered. 
Interpreting  the  name  according  to  its  Hebrew  de- 
rivation, it  may  signify  44  the  spring-head” — the 
place  at  which  the  water  of  a spring  gushes  out. 
A place  of  this  name  is  mentioned  in  the  Mishna 
as  follows  : — 44  There  was  a place  below  Jerusalem 
named  Motsa  ; thither  they  descended  and  gathered 
willow-branches,”  i.  e.  for  the  44  Feast  of  Tubei* 
uncles  ” so  called.  To  this  the  Geinara  adds,  44  the 
place  was  a Colonia,  that  is,  exempt  from  the  king  t 
tribute.”  Schwarz  (127)  would  identity  Mozah 
with  the  present  Kulonieh,  n village  about  4 mile* 
west  of  Jerusalem  on  the  Jaffa  road,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  great  Wady  Beit  Hanmak. 
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Mulberry-trees  (Heb.  becalm ) occurs  only  in 
2 Sam.  v.  23  and  24,  and  1 Chr.  xiv.  14.  We  are 
quite  unable  to  determine  what  kind  of  tree  is  de- 
noted by  the  Hebrew  bdcd,  The  Jewish  Rabbis, 
with  several  modern  versions,  understand  the  mul- 
berry-tree ; others  retain  the  Hebrew  word.  Celsius 
l Hierob.  i.  335)  believes  the  Hebrew  bdcd  is  iden- 
tical with  a tree  of  similar  name  mentioned  in  a 
MS.  work  of  the  Arabic  botanical  writer  Abu’l 
Fadli,  namely,  some  species  of  Amyris  or  Balsamo- 
dendron.  Dr.  Royie  refers  the  Hebrew  bdcd  to  the 
Arabic  Shajrat-al-bak,  “ the  gnat-tree,”  which  he 
identifies  with  some  species  of  poplar.  Kosenmiiller 
follows  the  LXX.  of  1 Chr.  xiv.  14,  and  believes 
**  pear-trees  ” are  signified.  As  to  the  claim  of  the 
mulberry-tree  to  represent  the  becdim  of  Scripture, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  any  foundation  for  such  an  in- 
terpretation. As  to  the  tree  of  which  Abu’l  Fadli 
speaks,  and  which  Sprengel  identifies  with  Amyria 
yileadcnsia,  Lin.,  it  is  impossible  that  it  can  denote 
the  bdcd  of  the  Hebrew  Bible ; for  the  Amyridaceae 
are  tropical  shrubs,  and  never  could  have  grown  in 
the  valley  of  Rephaim.  The  explanation  giveu  by 
Royie,  that  some  poplar  is  signified,  is  untenable; 
for  the  Hebrew  bdcd  and  the  Arabic  baka  are 
clearly  distinct  both  in  form  and  signification,  as 
is  evident  from  the  difference  of  the  second  radical 
letter  in  each  word.  Though  there  is  no  evidence 
to  show  that  the  mulberry-tree  occurs  in  the  He- 
brew Bible,  yet  the  fruit  of  this  tiee  is  mentioned 
in  1 Mace.  vi.  34. 

Mule,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  fol- 
lowing Hebrew  words: — 1.  Pered,  Pirddh , the 
common  and  feminine  Hebrew  nouns  to  express  the 
“ mule the  first  of  which  occurs  in  numerous 
passages  of  the  Bible,  the  latter  only  in  1 K.  i.  33, 
38,  44.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  we  do  not 
read  of  mules  till  the  time  of  David,  just  at  the 
time  when  the  Israelites  were  becoming  well  ac- 
quainted with  horses.  After  this  time  horses  and 
mules  are  in  Scripture  ofteu  mentioned  together. 
Michaelis  conjectures  that  the  Israelites  first  be- 
came acquainted  with  mules  in  the  war  which 
David  carried  on  with  the  king  of  Nisibis  (Zobah) 
(2  Sam.  viii.  3,  4).  In  Solomon’s  time  it  is  pos- 
sible that  mules  from  Egypt  occasionally  accom- 
panied the  horses  which  we  know  the  king  of 
Israel  obtained  from  that  country  ; for  though  the 
mule  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  rnouu- 
meuts  of  Egypt,  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  believe  that 
the  Egyptians  were  not  well  acquainted  with  this 
animal.  It  would  appear  that  kings  and  great 
men  only  rode  on  mules.  We  do  not  read  of  mules 
at  all  in  the  N.  T.,  perhaps  therefore  they  had 
ceased  to  be  imported.  2.  Pccesh  [Dromedary.] 
3.  Timlin  is  found  only  in  Gen.  xxxvi.  24,  where 
the  A.  V.  has  “mules”  as  the  rendering  of  the 
word.  The  passage  where  the  Hebrew  name  occurs 
is  one  concerning  which  various  explanations  have 
been  attempted.  Whatever  may  be  the  projier 
translation  of  the  passage,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
the  A.  V . is  incorrect  in  its  rendering: — “ This  was 
that  Anah  that  found  the  mules  in  the  wilderness 
as  he  fed  the  asses  of  Zibeon  his  father.”  The  most 
probable  explanation  is  that  which  interprets  yemitn 
to  meau  **  warm  springs,”  as  the  Vulg.  has  it. 

Mup'pim,  a Benjamite,  and  one  of  the  fourteen 
descendants  of  Rachel  who  belonged  to  the  original 
colony  of  the  sons  of  Jacob  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi. 
21).  In  Nmn.  xxvi.  39  the  mime  is  written 
bhupham.  In  1 Chr.  vii.  12,  15,  it  is  Shuppim 
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(the  same  as  xxri.  16),  and  viii.  5 Shephuphan. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  Muppim  is  a corruption 
of  the  text,  and  that  Shupham  is  the  true  foim. 

Murder.  The  principle  on  which  the  act  of 
taking  the  life  of  a human  being  was  regarded  by 
the  Almighty  as  a capital  offence  is  stated  on  its 
highest  ground  as  an  outrage  on  the  likeness  of 
God  in  man,  to  be  punished  even  when  caused  by 
an  animal  (Gen.  ix.  5,  6 ; see  also  John  viii.  44 ; 

1 John  iii.  12,  15).  Its  secondary  or  social  ground 
appears  to  be  implied  in  the  direction  to  replenish 
the  earth  which  immediately  follows  (Gen.  ix.  7). 
The  postdiluvian  command  was  limited  by  the  Law 
of  Moses,  which,  while  it  protected  the  accidental 
homicide,  defined  with  additional  strictness  the 
crime  of  murder.  It  prohibited  compensation  or 
reprieve  of  the  murderer,  or  his  protection  if  he 
took  refuge  in  the  refuge-city,  or  even  at  the  altar 
of  Jehovah  (Ex.  xxi.  12,  14;  Lev.  xxiv.  17,  21  ; 

1 K.  ii.  5,  G,  31).  Bloodshed  even  in  warfare  was 
held  to  involve  pollution  (Num.  xxxv.  33,  34; 
Deut.  xxi.  1,9;  1 Chr.  xxviii.  3).  It  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  a master  who  killed  his  slave  was 
punished  with  death  (Ex.  xxi.  20).  No  punish- 
ment is  mentioned  for  suicide  attempted,  nor  does 
any  special  restriction  apjn-ar  to  have  attached 
to  the  property  of  the  suicide  (2  Sam.  xvii,  23). 
Striking  a pregnant  woman  so  as  to  cause  her  death 
was  punishable  with  death  (Ex.  xxi.  23).  If  an 
animal  known  to  be  vicious  caused  the  death  of  any 
one,  not  only  was  the  animal  destroyed,  but  the 
owuer  also,  if  he  had  taken  no  steps  to  restrain  it, 
was  held  guilty  of  murder  (Ex.  xxi.  29,  31).  The 
duty  of  executing  punishment  on  the  murderer  is  in 
the  Law  expressly  laid  on  the  “ revenger  of  blood ;” 
but  the  question  of  guilt  was  to  be  previously  de- 
cided by  the  Levitical  tribunal.  In  regal  times  the 
duty  of  execution  of  justice  on  a murderer  seems  to 
have  been  assumed  to  some  extent  by  the  sover- 
eign, as  well  as  the  privilege  of  purdon  (2  Sara, 
xiii.  39,  xiv.  7,  11 ; IK.  ii.  34).  It  wus  lawful 
to  kill  a burglar  token  at  night  iu  the  act,  but  un- 
lawful to  do  so  after  sunrise  (Ex.  xxii.  2,  3). 

Mu'flhi,  the  son  of  Merari  the  son  of  Kohath 
(Ex.  vi.  19;  Num.  iii.  20;  1 Chr.  vi.  19,  47, 
xxiii.  21,  23,  xxiv.  26,  30). 

Music.  The  inveutor  of  musical  instruments, 
like  the  hist  poet  and  the  first  forger  of  metals, 
was  a Caiuite.  According  to  the  narrative  of  Gen. 
iv.,  Jubal  the  son  of  Lamech  was  “ the  father  of 
all  such  os  luindle  the  harp  and  organ,”  that  is  of 
all  players  upon  stringed  and  wind  instruments. 
The  first  mention  of  music  in  the  times  after  the 
Deluge  is  in  the  narrative  of  Laban's  interview  with 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxxi.  27).  So  that,  in  whatever  way 
it  was  preserved,  the  practice  of  musio  existed  in 
the  upland  country  of  Syria,  and  of  the  three  pos- 
sible kinds  of  musical  instruments,  two  were  known 
and  employed  to  accompany  the  song.  The  three 
kinds  ore  alluded  to  in  Job  xxi.  12.  On  the  banks 
of  the  Red  Sea  sang  Moses  and  the  children  of 
Israel  their  triumphal  song  of  deliverance  from  the 
hosts  of  Egypt ; and  Miriam,  in  celebration  of 
the  same  event,  exercised  one  of  her  functions  as  a 
prophetess  by  leading  a procession  of  the  women  of 
the  camp,  chanting  in  chorus  the  burden  to  the 
song  of  Moses,  “ Sing  ye  to  Jehovah,  for  He  hath 
triumphed  gloriously ; the  horse  aud  his  rider  hath 
He  thrown  into  the  sen.”  The  triumphal  hymn  of 
Moses  had  unquestionably  a religious  character  about 
1 it,  but  the  employment  of  music  in  religious  service. 
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though  idolatrous,  is  more  distinctly  marked  in  the 
festivities  which  attended  the  erection  of  the  golden 
calf.  The  silver  trumpets  made  by  the  metal 
workers  of  the  tabernacle,  which  were  used  to  direct 
the  movements  of  the  camp,  point  to  music  of  a 
very  simple  kind  (Num.  x.  1-10).  The  song  of 
Deborah  and  Barak  is  cast  in  a distinctly  metrical 
form,  and  was  probably  intended  to  be  sung  with  a 
musical  accompaniment  as  one  of  the  people’s  songs. 
The  simpler  impromptu  with  which  the  women  from 
the  cities  of  Israel  greeted  David  after  the  slaughter 
of  the  Philistine,  was  apparently  struck  off  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  under  the  influence  of  the  wild 
joy  with  which  they  welcomed  their  national  cham- 
pion, “ the  darling  of  the  songs  of  Israel  ” (1  Sam. 
xviii.  0,  7).  Up  to  this  time  we  meet  with  nothing 
like  a systematic  cultivation  of  music  among  the 
Hebrews,  but  the  establishment  of  the  schools  of  the 
prophets  appeals  to  have  supplied  this  want.  What- 
ever the  students  of  these  schools  may  have  been 
taught,  music  was  an  essential  pail  of  their  practice. 
Professional  musicians  soon  became  attached  to  the 
court.  David  seems  to  have  gathered  round  him 
“singing  men  and  singing  women"  (2  Sam.  xix. 
35).  Solomon  did  the  same  (lied.  ii.  8),  adding  to 
the  luxury  of  his  court  by  his  patronage  of  art,  and 
obtaining  a reputation  himself  as  no  mean  composer 
(1  K.  iv.  32).  But  the  Temple  was  the  great 
school  of  music,  and  it  was  consecrated  to  its  highest 
service  in  the  worship  of  Jehovah.  Before,  how- 
ever, the  elaborate  arrangements  bad  been  made  by 
David  for  the  temple  choir,  there  must  have  been 
a considerable  body  of  musicians  throughout  the 
country  (2  Sam.  vi.  5),  and  in  the  procession  which 
accompanied  the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obededom, 
the  Levites,  with  Chenaniah  at  their  head,  who  had 
acquired  skill  from  previous  training,  played  on 
psalteries,  harps,  and  cymbals,  to  the  words  of  the 
psalm  of  thanksgiving  which  David  had  composed 
for  the  occasion  (1  Chr.  xv.  xvi.).  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  Levites  ail  along  had  practised 
music  and  that  some  musical  service  was  pail  of 
the  worship  of  the  tabernacle.  The  position  which 
they  occupied  among  the  other  tribes  naturally 
favoured  the  cultivation  of  an  art  which  is  essen- 
tially characteristic  of  a leisurely  and  peaceful  life. 
The  three  great  divisions  of  the  tribe  had  each  a 
representative  family  iu  the  choir.  Asaph  himself 
appears  to  have  played  on  the  cymbals  (1  Chr. 
xvi.  5),  and  this  was  the  case  with  the  other  leaders 
(1  Chr.  xv.  19),  perhaps  to  mark  the  time  more 
distinctly,  while  the  rest  of  the  band  played  on 
psalteries  and  harps.  The  singers  were  distinct 
from  both,  as  is  evident  in  Ps.  1 xviii.  25,  “ the 
singers  went  before,  the  players  on  instruments  fol- 
lowed after,  iu  the  midst  of  the  damsels  playing 
with  timbrels.”  The  “ players  on  instruments  ” 
were  the  pcrfoi-mers  upon  stringed  instruments,  like 
the  psaltery  and  harp.  The  “players  on  instru- 
ments ” in  Ps.  Ixxxvii.  7,  were  different  from  these 
last,  and  were  properly  pipers  or  performers  on 
perforated  wind-instruments  (see  1 K.  i.  40). 
“The  damsels  playing  with  timbrels”  (comp.  1 
Chr.  xiii.  8)  seem  to  indicate  that  women  took  part 
in  the  temple  choir.  The  trumiiets,  which  are 
mentioned  among  the  instruments  played  before  the 
ark  (1  Chr.  xiii.  8 ),  appear  to  have  been  reserved 
for  the  priests  alone  (1  Chr.  xv.  24,  xvi.  6).  As 
they  were  nlso  used  in  royal  proclamations  (2  K. 
xi.  14),  they  were  probably  intended  to  set  forth 
by  way  of  symbol  the  royalty  of  Jehovah,  tho 
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theocratic  king  of  his  people,  as  well  as  to  sound 
the  alarm  against  His  enemies  (2  Chr.  xiii.  12). 
1 he  altar  was  the  table  of  Jehovah  (Mai.  i.  7),  and 
the  sacrifices  were  His  feasts  (Ex.  xxiii.  18),  so  the 
solemn  music  of  the  Levites  correspond*!  to  the 
melody  by  which  the  banquets  of  earthly  monarch* 
were  accompanied.  The  Temple  was  His  palace, 
and  as  the  Levite  sentries  watched  the  gates  by 
night  they  chanted  the  songs  of  Zion ; one  of  these 
it  has  been  conjectured  with  probability  is  IN.  cxxxiv. 
In  the  private  as  well  as  in  the  religious  life  of  the 
Hebrews  music  held  a prominent  place.  The  kings 
had  their  court  musicians  (Eccl.  ii.  8)  who  bewailed 
their  death  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25),  and  in  the  luxurious 
times  of  the  later  monarchy  the  effeminate  gallant# 
of  Israel,  reeking  with  perfumes  and  stretched  upon 
their  couches  of  ivory,  were  wont  at  their  banquets 
to  accompany  the  song  with  the  tinkling  of  the 
psaltery  or  guitar  (Am.  vi.  4-6),  and  amused  them- 
selves with  devising  musical  instruments  while 
their  nation  was  perishing.  But  while  music  was 
thus  made  to  minister  to  debauchery  and  excess,  it 
was  the  legitimate  expre*siou  of  mirth  and  gladness, 
and  the  indication  of  peace  and  prosperity.  It  was 
only  when  a curse  was  upon  the  land  that  the  pro- 
phet could  say,  “ the  mirth  of  tabrets  ceaseth,  the 
noise  of  them  that  rejoice  endeth,  the  joy  of  the 
harp  ceaseth,  they  shall  not  drink  wine  with  a 
song”  (Is.  xxiv.  8,  9).  The  bridal  procession*  as 
they  passed  through  the  streets  were  accompanied 
with  music  and  song  (Jer.  vii.  34),  ami  these 
ceased  only  when  the  land  was  desolate  (Ex.  xxvi. 
13).  The  music  of  the  banquets  was  accompaniel 
with  songs  anil  dancing  (Luke  xv.  25).  The  tri- 
umphal processions  which  celebrated  a victory  were 
enlivened  by  minstrels  and  singers  (Ex.  xv.  1,  20; 
Judg.  v.  1,  xi.  34 ; 1 Sam.  xviii.  6,  xxi.  1 1 ; 2 Chr. 
xx.  28;  Jud.  xv.  12,  13),  nnd  on  extraordinary 
occasions  they  even  accompanied  armies  to  battle. 
Besides  songs  of  triumph  there  were  also  religioui 
songs  (Is.  xxx.  29 ; Am.  v.  23 ; Jam.  v.  13), 
“songs  of  the  temple”  (Am.  viii.  3),  and  fongs 
which  were  sung  in  idolatrous  worship  (Ex.  xxiii. 
18).  Love  songs  are  alluded  to  in  Ps.  xlv.  title, 
and  Is.  v.  1.  There  were  also  the  doleful  songs  of 
the  funeral  procession,  and  the  wailing  chnnt  ot  the 
mourners  who  went  about  the  streets,  the  piofes- 
sional  “keening”  of  those  who  were  skilful  in 
lamentation  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  25;  Eccl.  xii.  5 ; Jer. 
ix.  17-20  ; Am.  v.  16).  The  grape  gatherers  sang 
as  they  gathered  in  the  vintage,  and  the  wine- 
presses were  trodden  with  the  shout  of  a song  (1*. 
xvi.  10;  Jer.  xlviii.  33);  the  women  sarg  as  they 
toiled  at  the  mill,  and  on  every  occasion  the  land 
of  the  Hebrew#  during  their  national  prosjierity 
was  a land  of  music  and  melody.  There  is  one 
class  of  musicians  to  which  allusion  is  casually  made 
(Kcclus.  ix.  4),  and  who  were  probably  foreigners, 
the  harlots  who  fiequented  the  streets  ot  great 
cities  nnd  attracted  notice  by  singing  and  playing 
the  guitar  (Is.  xxiii.  15,  16).  There  are  tweaepats 
in  which  music  appeal's,  and  about  which  little 
satisfactory  can  be  said : the  mysterious  influence 
which  it  had  in  driving  out  the  evil  spirit  honl 
Saul,  and  its  intimate  connexion  with  prophecy  and 
prophetical  inspiration.  From  the  instances  >n 
which  it  occurs,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  Hebrew 
root  is  used  to  denote  the  inspiration  under  whicn 
the  prophets  spoke  and  the  minstrels  sang.  AH 
that  can  be  safely  concluded  is  that  in  their  external 
manifestations  the  effect  of  music  in  exciting  the 
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emotions  of  the  sensitive  Hebrews,  the  frenzy  of 
.Saul's  madness  (1  Stun,  xviii.  10),  and  the  religious 
enthusiasm  of  the  prophets,  whether  of  Baal  or  Je- 
hovah, were  so  nearly  alike  as  to  be  described  by 
the  same  word.  The  case  of  Saul  is  more  difficult 
still.  We  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  secret  of  his 
dark  malady.  Two  turning  points  in  his  history 
are  the  two  interviews  with  Samuel,  the  tirst 
(1  Sam.  x.  5 ) and  tire  last,  if  we  except  that  dread 
encounter  which  the  despairing  monarch  challenged 
before  the  fatal  day  of  Gil  boa.  The  last  occasion 
of  their  meeting  was  the  disobedience  of  Saul  in 
sparing  the  Amalekitcs,  for  which  he  was  rejected 
from  being  king  (1  Sam.  xv.  26).  Immediately 
after  this  we  are  told  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  departed 
from  Saul,  and  an  “ evil  spirit  from  Jehovah  trou- 
bled him”  (1  Sam.  xvi.  14);  and  his  attendants, 
who  had  perhaps  witnessed  the  strange  transforma- 
tion wrought  ujiou  him  by  the  music  of  the  pro- 
phets, suggested  that  the  same  means  should  be 
employed  for  his  restoration  (1  Sam.  xvi.  16,  23). 
But  on  two  occasions,  when  anger  and  jealousy  su- 
pervened, the  remedy  which  had  soothed  the  frenzy 
of  insanity  had  lost  its  charm  (1  Sara,  xviii.  10, 
11,  xix.  9,  10). 

Mimical  Instruments.  In  addition  to  the  in- 
struments of  music  which  have  been  represented  in 
our  versiou  by  some  modem  word,  and  are  treated 
under  their  respective  titles,  there  are  other  terms 
which  are  vaguely  or  generally  rendered.  These 
arc-1.  DachirAn,  Chnld.,  rendered  “ instruments 
of  tuusick”  in  Dan.  vi.  18.  The  margin  gives 
“or  table,  perhaps  lit.  concubines .”  The  last-men- 
tioned rendering  is  that  approved  by  Gesenius,  and 
seems  most  probable. — 2.  Minnlm,  rendered  with 
great  probability  “ stringed-instruments”  in  Ps.  cl. 
4.  It  ap|«ars  to  be  a geneial  term,  but  l>evond  this 
nothing  is  kuowu  of  it. — 3.  ’ Asor , “ an  instrument 
of  ten  strings,”  Ps.  xcii.  3.  The  full  phrase  is  nebel 
asor,  **  a ten-stringed  psaltery,"  as  in  Ps.  xxxiii.  2, 
cxliv.  9 ; and  the  true  rendering  of  the  first-men- 
tioned passage  would  be  “ upon  an  instrument  of 
ten  strings,  even  upon  the  psaltery.” — 4.  Shiddah , 
in  Eccl.  ii.  8 only,  “1  gat  me  men-singers  and 
women-singcrs,  and  the  delights  of  the  sons  of  men, 
musical  instruments,  and  that  of  all  sorts.”  The 
words  thus  rendered  have  received  a great  variety 
of  meanings.  But  the  most  probable  interpretation 
to  be  put  upon  them  is  that  suggested  by  a usage 
of  the  Talmud,  where  shlddh  denotes  a “palan- 
quin” or  “ litter”  for  women. — 5.  Snalishim,  ren- 
dered “ instruments  of  musick ''  in  the  A.  V'.  of 
1 Sam.  xviii.  6,  and  in  the  margin  “ three-stringed 
instruments.”  Koediger  translates  “ triangles,” 
which  are  said  to  have  been  invented  in  Syria, 
from  the  same  root.  We  have  no  means  of  deciding 
which  is  the  more  correct. 

Mustard  occurs  in  Matt  xiit.  31,  xvii.  20 ; Mark 
iv.  31  ; Luke  xiii.  19,  xvii.  6.  The  subject  of  the 
mustard-tree  of  Scripture  hits  of  late  years  beeu  a 
matter  of  considerable  controversy,  the  common 
mustard-plant  being  supposed  unable  to  fulfil  the 
demands  of  the  Biblical  allusion.  In  a paper  by 
the  late  Dr.  Royle,  read  before  the  Royal  Asiatic 
Society,  and  published  iu  No.  xv.  of  tlieir  Journal 
(1844),  entitled,  “On  the  Identification  of  the 
Mustard-tree  of  Scripture,”  the  author  concludes 
that  the  Saloadora  jtersico  is  the  tree  in  question. 
He  supposes  the  Salcadora  pertica  to  be  the  same 
as  the  tree  called  K htirdal  ( the  Arabic  for  mustard), 
**d*  of  which  are  employed  throughout  Syria  as  a 
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substitute  for  mustard,  of  which  they  have  the 
taste  and  properties.  This  tree,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Ameuny,  a Syrian,  quoted  bv  Dr. 
Royle,  is  found  all  along 'the  lianks  of  the  Jordan, 
near  the  lake  of  1 iberias,  and  near  Damascus,  and 
is  6aid  to  be  generally  recognised  in  Syria  as  the 
mustard-tree  of  Scripture.  Notwithstanding  all 
that  has  been  adduced  by  l>r.  Royle  iu  supprt  of 
his  argument,  we  confess  ourselves  unable  to  believe 
that  the  subject  of  the  mustard-tree  of  Scripture  is 
thus  finally  settled.  But,  before  the  claims  of  the 
Saloadora  persica  are  discussed,  it  will  be  well  to 


The  objection  commonly  made  against  any  Sinapis 
being  the  plant  of  the  parable  is,  that  the  seed 
grew  into  “ a tree,”  or,  as  St.  Luke  has  it,  “ a 
great  tree,”  in  the  branches  of  which  the  fowls  of 
the  air  are  said  to  come  and  lodge.  Now  in  answer 
to  the  above  objection  it  is  urged  with  great  truth, 
that  the  expression  is  figurative  and  Oriental,  and 
that  in  a proverbial  simile  no  literal  accuracy  is  to 
be  expected.  It  is  an  error,  for  which  the  language 
of  Scripture  is  not  accountable,  to  assert,  as  Dr. 
Royle  and  some  others  have  done,  that  the  passage 
implies  that  birds  “ built  their  nests  ” in  the  tree, 
the  Greek  word  has  no  such  menning,  the  word 
merely  means  “ to  settle  or  rest  upon  ” any  thing 
for  a longer  or  shorter  time ; nor  is  there  nny  occa- 
sion to  suppose  that  the  expression  “ fowls  of  the 
air  ” denotes  any  other  than  the  smaller  insessorial 
kinds,  linnets,  finches,  &c.  Hiller’s  explanation  is 
probably  the  correct  one;  that  the  birds  came  and 
settled  on  the  mustard-plant  for  the  sake  of  the 
seed,  of  which  they  are  very  fond.  Again,  what- 
ever the  Sinapis  may  be,  it  is  expressly  said  to  be  a 
herb,  or  more  properly  “ a garden  herb.”  Irby  and 
Mangles  mention  the  iarge  size  which  the  mustard- 
plant  attains  in  Palestine,  in  their  journey  from 
Bysan  to  Adjeloun,  in  the  Jordan  valley,  they 
crossed  a small  plain  very  thickly  covered  with 
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herbage,  particularly  the  mustard-plant,  which 
reached  as  high  as  their  horses’  heads.  Dr.  Thom- 
son also  says  he  has  seen  the  Wild  Mustard  on  the 
rich  plain  of  Akkar  as  tall  as  the  horse  and  the 
rider.  If  then,  the  wild  plant  on  the  rich  plain  of 
Akkar  grows  as  high  as  a man  on  horseback,  it 
might  attain  to  the  same  or  a greater  height  when 
in  a cultivated  garden.  The  expression  “ which  is 
indeed  the  least  of  all  seeds,”  is  in  all  probability 
hyperbolical,  to  denote  a very  small  seed  indeed,  as 
there  are  many  seeds  which  are  smaller  than  mus- 
tard. “ The  Lord  in  his  popular  teaching,”  says 
Trench  ( Motes  on  Parables,  108),  “ adhered  to 
the  popular  language;”  and  the  mustard-seed  was 
use!  proverbially  to  denote  anything  very  minute. 

Math-lab  ben.  “To  the  chief  musician  upon 
Muth-labben,”  is  the  title  of  Ps.  ix.,  which  has 
given  rise  to  infinite  conjecture.  Two  difficulties 
in  connexion  with  it  have  to  be  resolved ; first,  to 
deteimine  the  true  reading  of  the  Hebrew,  and  then 
to  ascertain  its  meaning.  Neither  of  these  points 
has  been  satisfactorily  explained.  If  the  reading  of 
Vulgate  and  LXX.  be  correct  with  regard  to  the 
consonants,  the  words  might  be  pointed  thus, 

TNoSjf  bv,  ’ aUlamdth , “ upon  Alnmoth,”  as  in  the 
title  of  Ps.  xlvi.,  and  is  possibly  a fragment  of 
nip  libni  Korach,  “ for  the  sons  of  Korah,” 

which  appeara  in  the  same  title.  But  if  the  Ma- 
soretic  reading  be  the  true  one,  it  is  hard  to  attach 
any  meaning  to  it.  The  Targum  renders  the  title 
of  the  psalm, — “ on  the  death  of  the  man  who  came 
forth  from  between  the  camps.”  alluding  to  Goliath, 
the  Philistine  champion  (1  Stun.  xvii.  4).  Others 
render  it  **  on  the  death  of  the  son,”  nnd  apply  it 
to  Absalom.  Rushi’s  words  are — M but  I say  that 
this  song  is  of  the  future  to  come,  when  the  child- 
hood and  youth  of  Israel  shall  be  made  white,  and 
their  righteousness  be  revealed  and  their  salvation 
draw  nigh,  when  Esau  and  his  seed  shall  be  blotted 
out.”  Donesh  supposes  that  kibben  was  the  name 
of  a man  who  warred  with  David  in  those  days, 
aud  to  whom  reference  is  made  as  44  the  wicked  ” in 
verse  5.  Arama  (quoted  by  Dr.  Gill  in  his  Expo- 
sition) identities  him  with  Saul.  As  a last  resource 
Kimchi  suggests  that  the  title  was  intended  to  con- 
vey instructions  to  the  Levite  minstrel  Beu  (1  Chr. 
xv.  18).  There  is  reason,  however,  to  suspect  that 
the  leading  in  this  verse  is  corrupt,  as  the  name  is 
not  repeated  with  the  others  in  verse  20.  There 
still  remain  to  be  noticed  the  conjectures  of  Delitzsch, 
that  Muth-labben  denotes  the  tone  or  melody  with 
the  woids  of  the  song  associated  with  it,  of  others 
that  it  was  a musical  instrument,  and  of  Hupfeld 
that  it  was  the  commencement  of  an  old  song, 
either  signifying  “ die  for  the  son,”  or  “ death  to 
the  son.”  On  all  accounts  it  seems  extremely  pro- 
bable tluit  the  title  in  its  present  form  is  only  a 
fragment  of  the  original,  which  may  have  been  in 
full  what  has  been  suggested  above. 

Myn'dua,  a town  on  the  coast  of  Cacia,  between 
Miletus  and  Halicarnassus.  We  find  in  1 Macc. 
xv.  23  that  it  was  the  residence  of  a Jewish  popu- 
lation. The  name  still  lingers  in  the  modem  Men- 
tcsche,  though  the  remaius  of  the  city  are  probably 
at  Oumishlu, 

an  important  town  in  Lycia,  and  inte- 
resting to  us  as  the  place  where  St.  Paul,  on  his 
voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  5),  was  removed  from 
the  Adramyttian  ship  which  had  brought  him  from 
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Caesarea,  and  entered  the  Alexandrian  ship  in  which 
he  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malta.  Myra 
(cabled  Dembra  by  the  Greeks)  is  remarkable  still 
for  its  remains  of  various  periods  of  history.  The 
tombs,  enriched  with  ornament,  and  many  of  them 
having  inscriptions  in  the  ancient  Lycian  character, 
show  that  it  must  have  been  wealthy  in  early  time*. 
Its  enormous  theatre  attests  its  considerable  popul- 
ation in  what  may  be  called  its  Greek  age.  In  the 
deep  gorge  which  leads  into  the  mountains  is  a 
large  Byzantine  church,  a relic  of  the  Christianity 
which  may  have  begun  with  St.  Paul's  visit. 


CAlMjnodcndron  Myrrha. 


Myrrh,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  Mor  and  Lot. — 1.  31  or  is  men- 
tioned in  Ex.  xxx.  23,  ns  one  of  the  ingredients  of 
the  “oil  of  holy  ointment;”  in  Esth.  ii.  12,  as  one 
of  the  substances  used  in  the  purification  of  women ; 
in  Ps,  xlv.  8,  Prov.  vii.  17,  and  in  several  passages 
in  Cauticles,  as  a perfume.  The  Greek  occurs  in 
Matt.  ii.  1 1 amongst  the  gifts  brought  by  the  wise 
men  to  the  infant  Jesus,  and  in  Mark  xv.  23,  it  is 
said  that  “ wine  mingled  with  myrrh  ” was  offesed 
to,  but  refused  by,  our  Lord  on  the  cross.  Myrrh 
was  also  used  for  embalming  (see  John  xix.  39,  and 
Herod,  ii.  86).  Various  conjectures  have  been 
made  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the  substance  denoted 
by  the  Hebrew  mor  (see  Celsius,  ITierob.  L 522 ), 
and  much  doubt  Lis  existed  as  to  the  countries  in 
which  it  is  produced.  According  to  the  testimony 
of  Herodotus  (iii.  107),  Dioscorides  (i.  77),  Theo- 
phrastus (ix.  4,  §1),  Diodorus  Siculus  (ii.  49  , 
Strabo,  Pliny,  &c.,  the  tree  which  produces  myrrh 
grows  in  Arnbia.  Forsk&l  mentions  two  mvrrh- 
pioducing  trees,  Amy r is  h'ataf  and  Amyris  Kajul, 
ns  occurring  near  Haes  in  Arabia  Felix.  The  myrrh- 
tree  which  Ehrenberg  and  Hemprich  found  in  the 
borders  of  Arabia  Felix,  ami  that  which  Mr.  John- 
son saw  in  Abyssinia  are  believed  to  be  identical ; 
the  tree  is  the  Palsummlendron  myrrha,  “ a low 
thorny  ragged-looking  tree,  with  bright  trifoliate 
leaves it  is  probably  the  J lurr  of  Abu  *1  Isdli, 
of  which  he  says  “ murr  is  the  Arabic  name  ot  a 
thorny  tree  like  an  acacia,  from  which  flows  a white 
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liquid,  which  thickens  and  becomes  a gum.”  The 
Balsamodcndron  myrrha , which  produces  the  myrrh 
of  commerce,  has  a wood  and  bark  which  emit  a 
strong  odour;  the  gum  which  exudes  from  the  bark 
is  at  hrst  oily,  but  becomes  hard  by  exposure  to 
the  air:  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Terc~ 
binthaceae.  For  the  “ wine  mingled  with  myrrh,” 
see  Gall. — 2.  Lot,  erroneously  translated  “ myrrh  ” 
iu  the  A.  V.  in  Gen.  xxxvii.  25,  xliii.  11,  the  only 
two  passages  where  the  word  is  found,  is  generally 
considered  to  denote  the  odorous  resin  which  exudes 
from  the  branches  of  the  Cist  us  creticus , known  by 
the  name  of  ladanum  or  labdanum.  It  is  clear  that 
lit  cannot  signify  “ myrrh, ” which  is  not  produced 
in  Palestine,  yet  the  Scriptural  passages  iu  Genesis 
speak  of  this  substance  as  being  exported  from 
Gilead  into  Egypt.  Thera  are  several  sj*cies  of 
Cistus,  all  of  which  are  believed  to  yield  the  gum 
ladanum ; but  the  species  mentioned  by  Dioscorides 
is  in  all  probability  identical  with  the  one  which  is 
found  in  Palestine,  viz.,  the  Cistus  creticus.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hebrew  lot,  the  Arabic 
hdan,  the  Greek  \4\lavov,  the  Latin  and  English 
ladanum,  are  identical.  The  Cistus  belongs  to  the 
Natural  order  Cistaceae , the  Rock-rose  family. 

Myrtle  (Heb.  hadas).  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  its  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
word,  for  all  the  old  versions  are  agreed  upon  the 
point,  and  the  identical  noun  occurs  in  Arabic  ns 
the  name  of  the  “ myrtle.”  Mention  of  the  myrtle 
is  made  in  N«h.  riii.  15;  Is.  xli.  19,  lr.  13;  Zech. 
i.  8,  10,  11.  The  modern  Jews  still  adorn  with 
myrtle  the  booths  and  sheds  at  the  F'east  of  Ta- 
bernacles. Formerly,  ns  we  learn  from  Nehemiah 
(viii.  15),  myrtles  grew  on  the  hills  about  Jeru- 
salem. “ Ora  Olivet,”  says  Dean  Stanley,  “ nothing 
is  now  to  be  seen  but  the  olive  and  the  fig  tree : ’ 
on  some  of  the  hills,  however,  near  Jerusalem, 
Hasselquist  observed  the  myrtle.  Dr.  Hooker  says 
it  is  not  uncommon  in  Samaria  and  Galilee.  There 
are  several  of  the  species  of  the  genus  Myrtut,  but 
the Myrtus  communis  is  the  only  kind  denoted  by  the 
Hebrew  Hadas : it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Myr- 
taceae,  and  is  too  well  known  to  need  description. 


Myrttw  communn. 
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My'sia.  If  we  were  required  to  fix  the  exact 
limits  of  this  north-western  district  of  Asia  Minor, 
a long  discussion  might  be  necessary.  Hut  it  is 
mentioned  only  once  in  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xvi.  7,  8), 
and  that  cursorily  and  in  reference  to  a passing 
journey.  The  best  description  that  can  be  given 
of  Mysia  at  this  time  is  that  it  was  the  region  about 
the  frontier  of  the  provinces  of  Asia  and  Bithynia. 
The  term  is  evidently  used  in  an  ethnological,'  not 
a political  sense. 


N 

Na'am.  One  of  the  sons  of  Caleb  the  son  of 
Jephunneh  (1  Chr.  iv.  15). 

Na'amah.  1.  One  of  the  four  women  whose 
names  are  preserved  in  the  records  of  the  world 
before  the  Flood;  all  except  Eve  being  Cainites. 
She  was  daughter  of  Lamech  by  his  wife  Zillah, 
and  sister,  as  is  expressly  mentioned,  to  Tubalcain 
(Gen.  iv.  22  only).— 2.  Mother  of  king  Rehoboam 
(1  K.  xiv.  21,  31 ; 2 Chr.  xii.  13).  On  each  occa- 
sion she  is  distinguished  by  the  title  “ the  (uot 
‘an,*  as  in  A.  V.)  Ammonite.”  She  was  therefore 
one  of  the  foreign  women  whom  Solomon  took  into 
his  establishment  (1  K.  xi.  1).  In  the  LXX.  (1  K. 
xii.  24,  nnswering  to  xiv.  31  of  the  Hebrew  text) 
she  is  stated  to  have  been  the  “ daughter  of  Ana 
(».  e.  Hamm)  the  son  of  Nahasli.” 

Na’amah,  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah  in  the 
district  of  the  lowland  or  Sbefelah  (Josh.  xv.  4 1 ). 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  it. 

Na’aman — or  to  give  him  the  title  conferred  on 
him  by  our  Lord,  “ Naaman  the  Syrian.”  An 
Aramite  warrior,  a remarkable  incident  in  whose 
life  is  preserved  to  us  through  his  connexion  with 
the  prophet  Elisha.  The  narrative  is  given  in 
2 K.  v.  Of  Naaman  the  Syrian  there  is  no  men- 
tion in  the  Bible  except  in  this  connexion.  But  a 
Jewish  tradition,  at  least  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Josephus  (An/,  viii.  15,  §5),  and  which  may  very 
well  be  a genuine  one,  identifies  him  with  the 
archer  whose  arrow,  whether  at  random  or  not, 
struck  Ahab  with  his  mortal  wound,  and  thus 
“ gave  deliverance  to  Syria.”  The  expression  is 
remarkable — “ because  that  by  him  Jehovah  had 
given  deliverance  to  Syria.”  The  most  natural 
explanation  perhaps  is  that  Naaman,  iu  delivering 
his  country,  had  killed  one  who  was  the  enemy  of 
Jehovah  not  less  than  he  was  of  Syriu.  Whatever 
the  particular  exploit  referred  to  was,  it  had  given 
Naaman  a great  position  at  the  court  of  Benhadnd. 
He  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  and  was 
nearest  to  the  person  of  the  king,  whom  he  accom- 
panied officially,  and  supported,  when  he  went  to 
worship  in  the  temple  of  Rimmon  (ver.  18).  He 
was  aftlicted  with  a leprosy  of  the  white  kind  (ver. 
27),  which  had  hitherto  defied  cure.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  visit  to  Elisha  have  been  drawn  out 
under  the  latter  head,  and  need  not  be  repeated 
here.  His  request  to  be  allowed  to  take  away  two 
mules’  burthen  of  earth  is  not  easy  to  understand. 
The  natural  explanation  is  that,  with  a feeling  akin 
to  that  which  prompted  the  Pisan  invnders  to  take 
away  the  earth  of  Aceldama  for  the  Campo  Santo 
at  Pisa,  the  grateful  convert  to  Jehovah  wished  to 
take  away  some  of  the  earth  of  His  country,  to 
form  an  altar.  But  in  the  narrative  there  is  no 
mention  of  an  altar.  How  long  Ncaman  lived  to 
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continue  a worshipper  of  Jehovah  while  assisting 
officially  at  the  worship  of  Kimmon,  we  are  not  told. 

Na'aman.  One  oft  he  family  of  Benjamin  whocame 
down  to  Egypt  with  Jacob,  as  read  in  Gen.  xlvi.  21. 
Aooording  to  the  LXX.  version  of  that  passage  he  was 
the  son  of  Bela,  which  is  the  parentage  assigned  to  him 
in  Num.  xxvi.  40,  where,  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
sons  of  Benjamin,  he  is  said  to  be  the  son  of  Bela, 
and  head  of  the  family  of  the  Naamites.  He  is  also 
reckoned  among  the  sons  of  Bela  in  1 Chr.  viii.  3,  4. 

Naam’athite,  the  gentilic  name  of  one  of  Job’s 
friends,  Zophar  the  Naamathite  (Job  ii.  11,  xi.  1, 
xx.  1,  xlii.  9).  There  is  no  other  trace  of  this 
name  in  the  Bible,  and  the  town  whence  it  is  de- 
rived, is  unknown.  If  we  may  judge  from  modem 
usage,  several  places  so  called  probably  existed  on 
the  Arabian  borders  of  Syria. 

Na’amites,  the,  the  family  descended  from  Naa- 
Man,  the  grandson  of  Benjamin  v Num.  xxvi.  40onlv). 

Naarah,  the  second  wife  of  Ashur,  a descendant 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  5,  6). 

NaaraL  One  of  the  valiant  men  of  David’s 
armies  (1  Chr.  xi.  37).  In  1 Chr.  he  is  called  the 
•son  of  Ezbai,  but  in  2 Sam.  xxiii.  35  he  appeal's  as 
“ Paarai  the  Arbite.”  Kennicott  decides  that  the 
former  is  correct. 

Na'aran,  a city  of  Ephraim,  which  in  a very 
ancient  record  (1  Chr.  vii.  28)  is  mentioned  as  the 
eastern  limit  of  the  tribe.  It  is  very  probably  iden- 
tical with  Naarath,  or  more  accurately  Naarah. 

Naarath  (the  Heb.  is  = to  Naarah,  which  is 
therefore  the  real  fotm  of  the  name),  a place  named 
(Josh.  xvi.  7,  only)  as  one  of  the  landmarks  on  the 
(southern)  boundary  of  Ephraim.  It  appeals  to 
have  lain  between  Ataroth  and  Jericho.  If  Ataroth 
be  the  present  Atara , then  Naarah  was  probably 
somewhere  lower  down  the  wady.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  speak  of  it  as  if  well  known  to  them — 
“ Naorath,  a small  village  of  the  Jews  five  miles 
from  Jericho."  Schwarz  (147)  fixes  it  at  “ Neama," 
also  “ five  miles  from  Jericho,"  menuing  perhaps 
Na’imch,  the  name  of  the  lower  part  of  the  great 
Wady  if  at  yah  or  el-Asas. 

Naashou.  [Nahsuon.] 

Naass  on.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  Nau- 
SHON  (Matt.  i.  4;  Luke  iii.  32  only). 

Na'athus.  One  of  the  familv  of  Addi  (1  Esdr. 
ix.  31). 

Nabal,  one  of  the  characters  introduced  to  us  in 
David’s  wanderings,  apjiareutly  to  give  one  detailed 
glimpse  of  his  whole  state  of  life  at  that  time 
(1  Sam.  xxv.).  fie  was  a sheepmaster  on  the  con- 
fines of  Judaea  and  the  desert,  in  that  part  of  the 
country  which  bore  from  its  great  conqueror  the 
name  of  Calk n (1  Sam.  xxx.  14,  xxv.  3).  He  was 
himself,  according  to  Josephus,  a Ziphitc,  and  his 
residence  Kmmaus,  a place  of  that  name  not  other- 
wise known,  on  the  southern  Carmel,  in  the  pasture 
lauds  of  Maon.  His  wealth,  as  might  be  expected 
from  his  abode,  consisted  chiefly  of  sheep  and  goats, 
which,  as  in  Palestine  at  the  time  of  the  Christian 
era  (Matt,  xxv.)  and  at  the  piesent  dny,  fed  together. 
The  tradition  preserved  in  this  case  the  exact  number 
of  each — 3000  of  the  former,  1000  of  the  latter. 
It  was  the  custom  of  the  shepherds  to  drive  them 
into  the  wild  downs  on  the  slopes  of  Carmel ; and 
it  was  whilst  they  were  on  one  of  these  pastoral  ex- 
cursions, that  they  met  a band  of  outlaws,  who 
showed  them  unexj>ected  kindness,  protecting  them 
by  day  ami  night,  and  never  themselves  commit- 
ting any  depicdatious  (xxv.  7,  15,  Id).  Once 
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& year  there  was  a grand  banquet,  on  Carmel,  **  like 
the  feast  of  a king"  (xxv.  2,  4,  36).  It  was  on 
one  of  these  occasions  that  Nabal  came  across  the 
path  of  the  man  to  whom  he  owes  his  place  in  his- 
tory. Ten  youths  from  the  chief  of  the  freebooters 
approached  him  with  a triple  salutation — enumer- 
ated the  services  of  their  master,  and  ended  by 
claiming,  with  a mixture  of  courtesy  and  defiance, 
characteristic  of  the  East,  “ whatsoever  cometh  into 
thy  hand  for  thy  servants  and  for  thy  son  David.” 
The  great  sheepmaster  was  not  disposed  to  recognise 
this  unexpected  parental  relation.  On  hearing  tire 
demand  of  the  ten  petitioners,  he  sprang  up  (LXX.), 
and  broke  out  into  fury,  “ Who  is  David  ? and  who 
is  the  son  of  Jesse?” — “What  runaway  slaves  are 
these  to  interfere  with  my  own  domestic  arrange- 
ments?” yixv.  10,  11).  The  moment  that  the 
messengers  were  gone,  the  shepherds  that  stood  by 
jierceived  the  danger  that  their  master  and  them- 
selves would  incur.  To  Nabal  himself  they  durst 
not  speak  (xxv.  17).  To  his  wife,  as  to  the  good 
angel  of  the  household,  one  of  the  shepherds  told 
the  state  of  affairs.  She,  with  the  offerings  usual 
on  such  occasions  (xxv.  18,  comp.  xxx.  11 ; 2 fwm. 
xvi.  1 ; 1 Chr.  xii.  40),  loaded  the  asses  of  Nabsl’s 
large  establishment — herself  mounted  one  of  them, 
nnd,  with  her  attendants  running  before  her,  rode 
down  the  hill  towards  David’s  encampment.  David 
had  already  made  the  fatal  vow  of  extermination 
(xxv.  22).  At  this  moment,  as  it  would  seem, 
Abigail  appeared,  threw  herself  on  her  face  before 
him,  and  poured  forth  her  petition  in  language 
which  both  in  form  and  expression  almost  assumes 
the  tone  of  poetry.  She  returns  with  the  news  of 
David’s  recantation  of  his  vow.  Nabal  is  then  in 
at  the  height  of  his  orgies,  and  his  wife  dared  not 
communicate  to  him  either  his  danger  or  hi*  escape 
(xxv.  36).  At  break  of  dny  she  told  him  both. 
The  stupid  reveller  was  suddenly  roused  to  a sense 
of  that  which  impended  over  him.  “ His  heart  died 
within  him,  nnd  he  became  ns  a stone.”  It  \va*  as 
if  a stroke  of  apoplexy  or  paralysis  had  fallen  upon 
him.  Ten  days  he  lingered,  “ and  the  Lord  smote 
Nahal,  and  he  died”  (xxv.  37,  38). 

Nabari’aa.  Apparently  a corruption  of  Zech> 
riah  (l  Esdr.  x.  44;  comp.  Neh.  viii.  4). 

Nabathites,  the,  1 Macc.  v.  25 ; ix.  35.  [Ne- 
baiotii.] 

Naboth,  victim  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel.  He  was 
a Jezreelite,  and  the  owner  of  a small  portion  ot 
ground  (2  K.  ix.  25,  26)  that  lay  bn  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  bill  of  Jezreel.  He  had  also  a vineyard, 
of  which  the  situation  is  not  quite  certain.  According 
to  the  Hebrew  text  (1  K.  xxi.  1)  it  was  in  Jezreel, 
but  the  LXX.  render  the  whole  clause  differently. 
The  royal  palace  of  Ahab  was  close  upon  the  city 
wall  at  Jezreel.  According  to  both  texts  it  immed- 
iately adjoined  the  vinevard  (1  K.  xxi.  1,  2,  Heb.; 
I K.  xxi.  2,  LXX. ; 2 K.  ix.  30,  36),  and  it  thus 
became  an  object  of  desire  to  the  king  who  offesed 
an  equivalent  iu  money,  or  another  vineyard,  in  ex- 
change for  this.  Naboth,  in  the  independent  spirit 
of  a Jewish  landholder,  refused.  “ Jehovah  forbid 
it  to  me  that  I should  give  the  inheritance  ot  my 
fathers  unto  thee.”  Ahab  was  cowed  by  this  reply ; 
but  the  proud  spirit  of  Jezebel  was  roused.  8hc 
took  the  matter  into  her  own  hands.  A solemn 
fast  was  proclaimed  as  on  the  announcement  of  some 
great  calamity.  Naboth  was  “ set  on  high  ” in  the 
public  place  of  Samaria : two  men  of  worthless  cha- 
racter accused  him  of  haring  “ cursed  God  and  the 
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king.”  He  and  his  children  (2  K.  ix.  26)  were 
dragged  out  ot'  the  city  and  despatched  the  same 
night.  The  place  of  execution  there,  was  by  the 
large  tank  or  reservoir,  which  still  remains  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill  of  Samaria,  immediately  outside 
the  walls.  The  usual  punishment  for  blasphemy 
was  enforced.  Naboth  and  his  sons  were  stoned  ; 
ami  the  blood  from  their  wounds  ran  down  into  the 
waters  of  the  tank  below. 

N abnchodono'aor.  Nebuchadnezzar  king  of 
Babylon  (1  Esdr.  i.  40,  41,  45,  48  ; Tob.  xiv.  15; 
Jud.  i.  1,  5,  7,  1 1,  12,  ii.  1,  4,  19,  iii.  2,  8,  iv.  1, 
ri.  2,  4,  xi.  7,  23,  xii.  13.  xiii.  18). 

Na  chon’s  Threshing-Floor,  the  place  at  which 
the  ark  had  arrived  in  its  progress  from  Kirjath- 
jearim  to  Jerusalem,  when  Uzzah  lost  his  life  in 
his  too  hasty  zeal  for  its  safety  (2  Sam.  vi.  6). 

Na'chor.  1.  The  brother  of  Abraham  (Josh, 
xiiv.  2).  [Nahor  l.]<—  2.  The  grandfather  of 
Abiaham  (Luke  iii.  34).  [Nahor  2.] 

Na  dab.  1.  The  eldest  son  of  Aaron  and  Eli- 
sheba,  Ex.  vi.  23;  Nura.  iii.  2.  He,  his  father 
and  brother,  and  seventy  old  men  of  Israel  were  led 
out  from  the  midst  of  the  assembled  people  (Ex. 
rxiv.  1),  aud  were  commanded  to  stay  aud  worship 
God  “ afar  off,”  below  the  lofly  summit  of  Sinai, 
where  Moses  alone  was  to  come  near  to  the  Lord. 
Subsequently  (Lev.  x.  1)  Nadab  and  his  brother 
were  struck  dead  before  the  sanctuary  by  fire  from 
the  Lord.  Their  offence  was  kindling  the  incense 
in  their  censers  with  “ strange  ” fire,  i.  e.,  not  taken 
from  that  which  burned  perpetually  (Lev.  vi.  13) 
on  the  altar.— 2.  King  Jeroboam’s  son,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  of  Israel  B.C.  954,  and  reigned 
two  years  (IK.  xv.  25-31).  At  the  siege  of  Gib- 
bethou  a conspiracy  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  the 
army,  and  the  king  was  slain  by  Banshn,  a man  of 
Issachar.— S.  A son  of  Shammai  (1  Chr.  ii.  28), 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah.— 4.  A son  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr. 
viii.  30,  ix.  36)  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin. 

Nadab  'atha,  a place  from  which  the  bride  was 
being  conducted  by  the  children  of  Jambri,  when 
Jonathan  and  Simon  attacked  them  (1  Macc.  ix.  37). 
That  Nodabatha  was  on  the  east  of  Jordan  is  most 
probable.  On  the  east  of  Jordan  the  only  two  names 
that  occur  as  possible  are  Nebo  and  Nabathaea. 

Nag'ge,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Christ  (Luke 
iii.  25).  It  represents  the  Heb.  Koyah  (1  Chr.  iii. 
7).  Nagge  must  have  lived  about  the  time  of 
Onias  I.  and  the  commencement  of  the  Macedonian 
dynastv. 

Nahalal,  one  of  the  cities  of  Zebulun,  given  | 
with  its  “ suburbs”  to  the  Mcrarite  I.evites  (Josh, 
xxi.  35).  It  is  the  same  which  in  the  list  of  the 
allotment  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  15)  is  inaccurately 
given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Nahallal,  the  Hebrew  being 
in  both  cases  identical.  Elsewhere  it  is  called 
Nahalol.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  asserts  that 
Nahalal  was  in  po6t-biblical  times  called  Mahlul ; 
and  this  Schwarz  identifies  with  the  modem  Malul , 
a village  in  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  under  the  moun- 
tains which  enclose  the  plain  on  the  north,  4 miles 
west  of  Nazareth,  and  2 of  Jnphia. 

Nah'allal,  aa  inaccurate  mode  of  spelling,  in 
Josh.  xix.  15,  the  name  which  in  Josh.  xxi.  35,  is 
accurately  given  as  Nahalal. 

Naha’liel,  one  of  the  halting-places  of  Israel  in 
tl.e  latter  part  of  their  progress  to  Canaan  (Num. 
xxi.  19).  It  lay  “ beyond,”  that  is,  north  of  the 
Amon  ''ver.  13),  and  between  Mattanah  and  Bn- 
raoth,  the  next  after  Bamoth  being  Pisgah.  Its 
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name  seems  to  imply  that  it  was  a stream  or  wadv, 
and  it  is  not  impossibly  preserved  in  that  of  the 
Wady  Encheyle,  which  runs  into  the  Mojeb , the  an- 
cient Amon,  a short  distance  to  the  east  of  the  place 
at  which  the  road  between  Rabba  and  Aroer  crosses 
the  ravine  of  the  latter  river. 

Nah’aloL  a variation  in  the  mode  of  giving  the 
name  (both  in  Hebrew  and  A.  V.)  of  the  place  else- 
where named  Nahalal  (Judg.  i.  30). 

Naltam.  The  brother  of  Hodiah,  or  Jehu iijnh, 
wife  of  Ezra  (4  Chr.  iv.  19). 

Hahama'm.  A chief  man  among  those  who  re- 
turned from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  and  Jeshua 
(Neh.  vii.  7). 

Nahara'L  The  armour-bearer  of  Joab,  called  in 
the  A.  V.  of  2 Sam.  xxiii.  37,  NahaRI.  He  was 
a native  of  Beeroth  (1  Chr.  xi.  39). 

Naliari.  The  same  as  Naharat  f<l  Sara,  xxiii. 
37).  In  the  A.  V.  of  1611  the  name  is  printed 
“Naiiarai  the  Berothite.” 

NaTiash.  1.  “ Nahash  the  Ammonite,”  king  of 
the  Bene- Ammon  at  the  foundation  of  the  mon- 
archy in  Israel,  who  dictated  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Jahesh-Gilead  that  cruel  alternative  of  the  loss 
of  their  right  eves  or  slavery,  which  roused  the 
swift  wrath  of  Saul,  and  caused  the  destruction  of 
the  Ammonite  force  (1  Sam.  xi.  1,2-11).  “Na- 
hash ” would  seem  to  have  been  the  title  of  the 
king  of  the  Ammonites  rather  than  the  name  of  an 
individual.  Nahash  the  father  of  Hanun  had  ren- 
dered David  some  special  and  valuable  sendee, 
which  David  was  anxious  for  an  opportunity  of 
requiting  (2  Sam.  x.  2).  The  Jewish  traditions 
affirm  that  it  consisted  in  his  having  afforded  pro- 
tection to  one  of  David’s  brothers,  who  escaped 
alone  when  his  family  were  massacred  by  the 
treacherous  king  of  Moab,  to  whose  care  they  had 
been  entrusted  by  David  (1  Sam.  xxii.  3,4),  and 
who  found  an  asylum  with  Nahash.  The  retribu- 
tion exacted  by  David  for  the  annoying  insults  of 
Hanun  is  related  elsewhere. — 2.  A person  men- 
tioned once  only  (2  Sam.  xvii.  25)  in  stating  the 
parentage  of  Amasa,  the  commander-iu-chief  of 
Absalom’s  army.  Amasa  is  there  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  a certain  Ithra,  by  Abigail, 
“ daughter  of  Nahash,  and  sister  to  Zeruiah.”  By 
the  genealogy  of  1 Chr.  ii.  16  it  appears  that 
Zeruiah  and  Abigail  were  sisters  of  David  and  the 
other  children  of  Jesse.  The  question  then  arises, 
How  could  Abignil  have  been  at  the  same  time 
daughter  of  Nahash  and  sister  to  the  children  of 
Jesse  ? To  this  three  answers  may  be  given : — 
1.  The  universal  tradition  of  the  Rabbis  that  Na- 
hash and  Jesse  were  identical.  2.  The  explanation 
first  put  forth  by  Dr.  Stanley  in  this  work,  that 
Nahash  was  the  king  of  the  Ammonites,  and  that 
the  same  woman  had  first  been  his  wife  or  concu- 
bine— in  which  capacity  she  bail  given  birth  to 
Abigail  and  Zeruiah — and  afterwards  wife  to  Jesse, 
qnd  the  mother  of  his  children.  3.  A third  pos- 
sible explanation  is  thnt  Nahash  was  the  name  not. 
of  Jesse,  nor  of  a former  husbaud  of  his  wife,  but 
of  his  wife  herself. 

Nahath.  1.  One  of  the  “ dukes  ’*  or  phylarchs 
in  the  land  of  Edom,  eldest  son  of  Reuel  the  son  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17  ; 1 Chr.  i.  37).  —2.  A 
Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Zophai  ( 1 Chr.  vi.  26).— 
3.  A Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi 
13). 

NahT)L  The  son  of  Vophsi,  a Nnphtalite,  and 
one  of  the  twelve  spies  (Num.  xiii.  14). 
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Ha'hor,  the  name  of  two  persons  in  the  family 
of  Abraham.— 1.  His  grandfather:  the  son  of  Serug 
and  fattier  of  Terah  (Gen.  xi.  22-25).— 2.  Grandson 
of  tiie  preceding,  son  of  Terah  and  brother  of 
Abraham  and  Haran  (Gen.  xi.  26,  27).  The  order 
of  the  ages  of  the  family  of  Terah  is  not  improbably 
inverted  in  the  narrative;  ia  which  case  Nahor, 
instead  of  being  younger  than  Abraham,  was  really 
older.  He  married  Afilcah,  the  daughter  of  his 
brother  Haran ; and  when  Abraham  and  Lot  mi- 
grated to  Canaan,  Nahor  remained  behind  in  the 
land  of  his  birth,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates— the  boundary  between  the  Old  and  the 
New*  World  of  that  early  age — and  gathered  his 
family  around  him  at  the  sepulchre  of  his  father 
(comp.  2 Sam.  six.  37).  Like  Jacob,  and  also  like 
Ishmael,  Nahor  was  the  father  of  twelve  sons,  and 
further,  as  in  the  case  of  Jacob,  eight  of  them  were 
the  children  of  his  wife,  and  four  of  a concubine 
(Gen,  xxii.  2 1-24).  Special  care  is  taken  in  speaking 
of  the  legitimate  branch  to  specify  its  descent  from 
Afilcah — “ the  son  of  Afilcah,  which  she  bare  unto 
Nahor.”  It  was  to  this  pure  and  unsullied  race 
that  Abraham  and  Rebekah  in  turn  had  recourse 
for  wives  for  their  sons.  But  with  Jacob’s  flight 
from  Haran  the  intercourse  ceased. 

Nah'shon,  or  Naauh'on,  son  of  Amminadab, 
aud  prince  of  the  children  of  Judah  (as  he  is  styled 
in  the  genealogy  of  Judah,  1 Chr.  ii.  10)  at  the  time 
of  the  first  numbering  in  the  wilderness  (Exod.  vi.  23 ; 
Nura.  i.  7,  &c.).  His  sister,  Elisheba,  was  wife  to 
Aaron,  and  his  son,  Salmon,  was  husband  to  Rahab 
after  the  taking  of  Jericho.  In  the  encampment,  in 
the  offerings  of  the  princes,  and  in  the  order  of  march, 
the  first  place  is  assigned  to  Nahshon  the  son  of  Am- 
minadub  ns  captain  of  the  host  of  Judah.  He  died 
in  the  wilderness  according  to  Num.  xxvi.  64,  65, 
but  no  further  particulars  of  his  life  are  given. 

Nalmm.  “ The  book  of  the  vision  of  Nahum 
the  Elkoshite  ” stands  seventh  in  order  among  the 
writings  of  the  minor  prophets  in  the  present  ar- 
rangement of  the  canon.  Of  the  author  himself  we 
have  no  more  knowledge  than  is  afforded  us  by  the 
scanty  title  of  his  book,  which  gives  no  indication 
whatever  of  his  date,  and  leaves  his  origin  obscure. 
The  site  of  Elkosli,  his  native  place,  is  disputed, 
some  placing  it  in  Galilee,  others  in  Assyria.  Those 
who  maintain  the  latter  view  assume  that  the  pro- 
phet's parents  were  carried  into  captivity  by  Tig- 
lath-pileser,  and  that  the  prophet  was  born  at  the 
village  ofAlkush,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris, 
two  miles  north  of  Mosul.  Ewnld  is  of  opinion 
that  the  prophecy  was  written  there  at  a time 
when  Nineveh  was  threatened  from  without.  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  an  Assyrian  locality  for  the 
prophet  are  supported  by  the  occurrence  of  what 
are  presumed  to  be  Assyrian  words.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  the  prophecy  of  Nahum  to  indicate  that  1 
it  was  written  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Nineveh,  and  in  full  view  of  the  scenes  which  are 
depicted,  nor  is  the  language  thnt  of  an  exile  in  an  * 
enemy’s  country.  No  allusiou  is  made  to  the  cap- 
tivity ; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imagery  is 
such  as  would  be  natural  to  an  inhabitant  of  Pales- 
tine (i.  4),  to  whom  the  rich  pastures  of  Bashan, 
the  vineyards  of  Carmel,  and  the  blossom  of  Leba- 
non, were  emblems  of  all  that  was  luxuriant  and 
fertile.  The  Language  employed  m i.  15,  ii.  2,  is 
appropriate  to  one  who  wrote  for  his  countrymen  in 
their  native  land.  In  fact,  the  sole  origin  of  the 
theory  that  Nahum  flourished  in  Assyria  is  the  name 
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of  the  village  Alkush,  which  contains  his  supposed 
tomb,  and  from  its  similarity  to  Elkosh  was  appar- 
ently selected  by  mediaeval  tradition  as  a shrine  for 
pilgrims.  According  to  Pseudo-Epiphanius,  Nahum 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  The  date  of  Nahum’s 
prophecy  can  be  determined  with  ns  little  precision 
as  his  birthplace.  In  the  Seder  Olam  Rabba  be  is 
made  contemporary  with  Joel  and  Habnkkuk  in  the 
reign  of  Alauasseh.  Syncellus  places  him  with 
Hosea,  Amos  and  Jonah  in  the  reign  of  Joash  king 
of  Israel,  more  than  a century  earlier;  while,  ac- 
cording to  Eutychius,  he  was  contemporary  with 
Hnggai,  Zechariah,  and  Alalachi,  and  prophesied  in 
the  fifth  year  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
Josephus  mentious  him  as  liviug  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  reign  of  Jothara.  Carpzov  concluded  that 
Nahum  prophesied  in  the  loginning,  of  the  reign  of 
Ahaz,  about  B.C.  742.  Alodem  writers  are  divided 
in  their  suffrages.  Bertholdt  thinks  it  probable 
that  the  prophet  escaped  into  J udah  when  the  ten 
tribes  were  carried  captive,  and  wrote  in  the  reign 
of  Hezekiah.  Keil  places  him  in  the  latter  half  of 
Hezekiah’s  reign,  after  the  invasion  of  Sennacherib. 
Vitringa  was  of  the  like  opinion,  aud  the  same  view 
is  taken  by  De  Wette  and  Kuobel.  Junius  and  Tre- 
mellius  select  the  last  years  of  Josiah  as  the  period 
at  which  Nahum  prophesied.  The  arguments  by 
which  Strauss  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  pro- 
phecy belongs  to  the  time  at  which  Manasseh  was 
in  captivity  at  Babylon,  that  is  between  the  years 
680  and  667  B.c.,  are  not  convincing.  That  the 
prophecy  was  written  before  the  final  downfall  of 
Nineveh,  and  its  capture  by  the  Aledes  and  Chal- 
deans (cir.  B.C.  625),  will  be  admitted.  The 
allusions  to  the  Assyrian  power  imply  that  it  was 
still  unbroken  (i.  12,  ii.  13,  14,  iii.  15-17).  That 
Palestine  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  Assyrian 
invasion  at  the  time  of  Nahum’s  writing  seems 
probable  from  the  allusions  in  i.  11,  12,  13,  ii.  2; 
and  the  vivid  description  of  the  Assyrian  armament 
in  ii.  3,  4.  At  such  a time  the  prophecy  would 
be  appropriate,  and  if  i.  14  refers  to  the  death  of 
Seunacherib  in  the  house  of  Nisroch,  it  must  hare 
been  written  before  tliat  event.  These  circum- 
stances seem  to  determine  the  14th  year  of  Hezekiah 
(b.C.  712)  as  the  period  before  which  the  prophecy 
of  Nahum  could  not  have  been  written.  The  con- 
dition of  Assyria  in  the  reign  of  Sennacherib  would 
correspond  with  the  state  of  things  implied  in  the 
prophecy,  and  it  is  on  all  accounts  most  probable 
that  Nahum  flourished  in  the  latter  hall  of  the 
reign  of  Hezekiah,  and  wrote  his  prophecy  won 
after  the  date  above  mentioned,  either  in  Jerusalem 
or  its  neighbourhood.  The  subject  of  the  prophecy 
is,  in  accordance  with  the  superscription,  “the 
burden  of  Nineveh.”  The  three  chapters  into 
which  it  is  divided  form  a consecutive  whole.  Toe 
first  chapter  is  introductory.  It  commences  with  s 
declaration  of  the  character  of  Jehovah,  “ a God 
jealous  and  avenging,”  as  exhibited  in  His  dealings 
with  His  enemies,  and  the  swift  and  terrible  ven- 
geance with  which  He  pursues  thera(i.  2-6),  while 
to  those  that  trust  in  Him  He  is  “good,  a strong- 
hold in  the  day  of  trouble”  (i.  7),  in  contrast  with 
the  overwhelming  flood  which  shall  sweep  away 
His  foes  (i.  8).  The  language  of  the  prophet  now 
becomes  more  special,  aud  points  to  the  destruction 
which  awaited  the  hosts  of  Assyria  who  had  ju-st 
gone  up  out  of  Judah  (i.  9-11).  In  the  verses 
that  follow  the  intention  of  Jehovah  is  still  mon? 
fully  declared,  and  addressed  fust  to  Judah  (i.  !-• 
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13),  and  then  to  the  monarch  of  Assyria  (i.  14). 
And  now  the  vision  glows  more  distinct.  The 
messenger  of  glad  tidings,  the  news  of  Nineveh’s 
downfall,  trod  the  mountains  that  were  round  about 
Jerusalem  (i.  15),  and  proclaimed  to  Judah  the 
accomplishment  of  her  vows.  But  round  the  doomed 
city  gathered  the  destroying  armies  ; “ the  breaker 
in  pieces  ” had  gone  up,  and  Jehovah  mustered  His 
hosts  to  the  battle  to  avenge  His  people  (ii.  1,  2). 
The  prophet's  mind  in  vision  sees  the  burnished 
bronze  shields  of  the  scarlet-clad  warriors  of  the 
liesieging  army,  the  flashing  steel  scythes  of  the 
war-chariots  ai  they  are  drawn  up  in  battle  array, 
and  the  quivering  cypress  shafts  of  their  spears 
(ii.  3).  The  Assyrians  hasten  to  the  defence:  their 
chariots  rush  madly  through  the  streets,  and  run 
to  and  fro  like  the  lightning  in  the  broad  ways, 
which  glare  with  their  bright  armour  like  torches. 
But  a panic  lias  seized  their  mighty  ones;  their 
ranks  nre  broken  ns  they  maroh,  and  they  hurry  to 
the  wall  only  to  see  the  covered  battering-rams  of 
the  besiegers  ready  for  the  attack  (ii.  4,  5).  The 
crisis  hastens  on  with  terrible  rapidity.  The  river- 
gates  are  broken  in,  and  the  royal  palace  is  in  the 
bauds  of  the  victors  (ii.  6).  And  then  oomes 
tiie  end  ; the  city  is  taken  and  carried  captive,  and 
her  maidens  “ moan  as  with  the  voice  of  doves,” 
beating  thejr  breasts  with  sorrow  (ii.  7).  The 
Slight  becomes  general,  and  the  leaders  in  vain  en- 
deavour to  stem  the  torrent  of  fugitives  (ii.  8). 
The  wealth  of  the  city  and  its  accumulated  trea- 
sures become  the  spoil  of  the  captors,  and  the  con- 
quered suffer  all  the  horrors  that  follow  the  assault 
and  storm  (ii.  9,  10).  Over  the  chaiTed  and  black- 
ened ruins  the  prophet,  as  the  mouthpiece  of  Je- 
hovah, exclaims  in  triumph,  “ Where  is  the  lair  of 
the  lions,  the  feeding  place  of  the  youug  lions,  where 
walked  lion,  lioness,  lion’s  whelp,  and  none  made 
(them)  afraid?”  (ii.  11,  12).  But  for  all  this 
the  downfall  of  Nineveh  was  certain,  for  “ behold  1 
1 am  against  thee,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts  ” (ii.  13). 
The  vision  ends,  and  the  prophet  recalled  from  the 
seeues  of  the  future  to  the  realities  of  the  present, 
collects  himself  as  it  were,  for  one  final  outburst 
of  withering  denunciation  against  the  Assyrian  city, 
not  now  threatened  by  her  Median  and  Chaldean 
conquerors,  but  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity,  the 
oppressor  and  corrupter  of  nations.  Mingled  with 
this  woe  there  is  no  touch  of  sadness  or  compassion 
for  her  fate  ; she  will  bill  unpitied  and  unlamented, 
and  with  teirible  calmness  the  prophet  pronounces 
her  final  doom : “ all  that  hear  the  bruit  of  thee 
shall  clap  the  hands  over  thee : for  uj>on  whom  has 
not  thy  wickedness  passed  continually?  ” (iii.  19). 
As  a poet,  Nahum  occupies  a high  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  Hebrew  literature.  In  proof  of  this  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  opening  verses  of  his 
piophecv  (i.  2-6),  and  to  the  magnificent  description 
of  the  siege  and  destruction  of  Nineveh  in  ch.  ii. 
His  style  is  clear  and  uninvolved,  though  pregnant 
and  forcible;  his  diction  sonorous  and  rhythmical, 
the  words  re-echoing  to  the  sense  (comp.  ii.  4,  iii. 
3).  For  illustrations  of  Nahum’s  prophecy,  see  the 
article  Nineveh. 

Na’idu»=  Bexaiati  of  the  6ons  ofPabath  Moab 
(1  Ksdr.  ix.  31  ; comp.  Ezr.  x.  30). 

Nail.  I.  (of  finger).  — 1.  A nail  or  claw  of 
man  or  auirnal.  2.  A point  or  style,  e.  g.  for 
writing  : see  Jer.  xvii.  1.  Tsippdrcn  occurs  in 
Deut.  xxi.  12,  in  connexion  with  the  verb  'asdh, 
“ to  make  ” (A.  V.  “ pare,”  but  in  marg.  “ dress,” 
Con.  D.  B. 
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“suffer  to  grow  ”).  Much  controversy  lias  arisen 
on  the  meaning  of  this  passage;  one  set  of  in- 
terpreters regarding  the  action  as  indicative  of 
mourning,  while  others  refer  it  to  the  laying  aside 
of  mourning.  Some,  who  would  thus  belong  to 
the  latter  class,  refer  it  to  the  practice  of  staining 
the  nails  with  henneh.  The  word  ’asdA,  “ make,” 
is  used  both  of  “dressing,”  tie.  making  clean  the 
feet,  and  also  of  “ trimming,”  ».  e.  combing  and 
making  neat  the  beard,  in  the  case  of  Mephibosheth, 
2 Sara.  xix.  24.  The  captive’s  head  was  probably 
shaved  at  the  commencement  of  the  month,  and 
during  that  period  her  nails  were  to  be  allowed 
to  grow  in  token  of  natnral  soitow  and  consequent 
personal  neglect.— II. — 1.  A nail  (Is.  xli.  7),  a 
stake  ( Is.  xxxiii.  20),  also  a tent-peg.  Teut-pegs  are 
usually  of  wood  aud  of  large  size,  but  sometimes, 
as  was  the  case  with  those  used  to  fasten  the  cur- 
tains of  the  Tabernacle,  of  metal  (Ex.  xxvii.  19, 
xxxviii.  20).  2.  A nail,  primarily  a point.  We 

are  told  that  David  prejared  iron  for  the  nails  to 
be  used  in  the  Temple;  aud  as  the  Holy  of  holies 
was  plated  with  gold,  the  nails  also  for  fastening 
the  plates  were  probably  of  gold. 

Na'in.  There  are  no  materials  for  a long  his- 
tory or  a detailed  description  of  this  village  of 
Galilee,  the  gate  of  which  is  made  illustrious  by 
the  raising  of  the  widow’s  son  (Luke  vii.  12). 
The  site  of  the  village  is  certainly  known  ; and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  approach  by  which 
our  Saviour  was  coming  when  He  met  the  funeral. 
The  modern  Nein  is  situated  on  the  noith- western 
edge  of  the  “ Little  Hennon,”  or  Jcbel-ed-IWvj , 
where  the  ground  falls  into  the  plain  of  Esdraclon. 
Again,  the  entrance  to  the  place  must  probably 
always  have  been  up  the  steep  ascent  from  the 
plain , and  here,  on  the  west  side  of  the  village, 
the  rock  is  full  of  sepulchral  caves. 

Naioth,  or  more  fully,  “ Naiotli  in  Ramah  ;’*  a 
place  in  which  Samuel  and  David  took  refuge  to- 
gether, after  the  latter  had  made  his  escape  from 
the  jealous  fury  of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xix.  18,  19,  22, 
23,  xx.  1).  It  is  evident  from  ver.  18,  that  Naioth 
was  not  actually  in  Hamah,  Samuel’s  habitual  re- 
sidence. In  its  corrected  form  the  name  signifies 
“habitations,”  aud  from  an  early  date  has  been 
interpreted  to  mean  the  huts  or  dwellings  of  a 
school  or  college  of  prophets  over  which  Samuel 
presided,  as  Elisha  did  over  those  at  Gilgal  and 
Jericho.  This  interpretation  of  Naioth  is  now 
generally  accepted  by  the  lexicographers  and  com- 
mentators. 

Nanea.  The  last  act  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes 
was  his  attempt  to  plunder  the  temple  of  Nanea  at 
Elymais,  which  had  been  enriched  bv  the  gifts  and 
trophies  of  Alexander  the  Great  (1  Mace.  vi.  1-4; 
2 Mace.  i.  13-16).  *Thc  Persian  goddess  Nanea  is 
apparently  the  Moon-goddess,  of  whom  the  Greek 
Artemis  was  the  nearest  representative  in  Poly- 
bius. Elphinstone  in  1811  found  coins  of  the 
Sossanians  with  the  inscription  NANAI  A,  and  on 
the  reverse  a figure  with  nimbus  and  lotus-flower. 
In  consequence  of  a confusion  between  the  Grtek 
and  Eastern  mythologies,  Nanea  has  been  ident- 
ified with  Artemis  and  Aphrodite,  the  probability 
being  that  she  corresponds  with  the  Tauric  or 
Ephesian  Artemis,  who  was  invested  with  the  at- 
tributes of  Aphrodite,  and  represented  the  productive 
power  of  nature. 

N&'omi,  the  wife  of  Elimelcch,  and  mother-in- 
law  of  Kuth  (Kuth  i.  2,  &c.,  ii.  1,  &c.,  iii.  1,  iv. 
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3,  &c.).  The  name  is  derived  from  a root  signify- 
ing sweetness,  or  pleasantness,  and  this  significance 
contributes  to  the  point  of  the  paronomasia  in  i. 
20,  21,  though  the  passage  contains  also  a play  on 
the  mere  souud  of  the  name : — “ Call  me  not  Naomi 
(pleasant),  call  me  Mam  (bitter)  ....  why  call  ye 
me  Naomi  when  Jehovah  hath  testified  against 
me?" 

Na'phish,  the  last  but  one  of  the  sons  of  Ishmael 
(Gen.  xxv.  15;  1 Chr.  i.  31).  The  tribe  descended 
from  Nodab  was  subdued  by  the  Reubenites,  the 
Gadites,  and  the  half  of  the  tribe  of  Manasseh,  when 
“ they  made  war  with  the  Hngarites,  with  Jetur, 
and  Nephish,  and  Nodab”  (1  Chr.  v.  19).  The 
tribe  is  not  again  found  iu  the  sacred  records,  nor  is 
it  mentioned  by  later  writers.  It  has  not  been 
identified  with  any  Arabian  tribe. 

Naph’isi,  1 Esdr.  v.  31.  [Nkpiiusim.] 

Naphtali.  The  fifth  son  of  Jacob ; the  second 
child  borne  to  him  by  Bilhah,  Rachel’s  slave.  His 
birth  and  the  bestowal  of  his  name  are  recorded  in 
Gen.  xxx.  8 : — “ and  liachel  said  * wrestlings  (or 
contortions  — yuiphtule)  of  God  have  I wrestled 
fniphtatti)  with  my  sister  and  have  prevailed.’ 
And  she  called  his  name  Naphtali.”  At  the  mi- 
gration to  Egypt  four  sous  are  attributed  to  Naph- 
tali (Gen.  xlvi.  24;  Ex.  i.  4;  1 Chr.  vii.  13). 
When  the  census  was  taken  at  Mount  Sinai  the  tribe 
numbered  no  less  than  53,400  fighting  men  (Num. 
i.  43,  ii.  30).  It  thus  held  exactly  the  midule  po- 
sition in  the  nation,  having  five  above  it  in  numbers, 
and  six  below.  But  when  the  borders  of  the  Pro- 
mised Land  were  reached,  its  numbers  were  reduced 
to  45,400,  with  four  only  below  it  in  the  scale,  one 
of  the  four  being  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  48-50  ; 
comp.  37).  During  the  march  through  the  wilder- 
ness Naphtali  occupied  a position  on  the  north  of 
the  Sacred  Tent  with  Dan  and  Asher  (Num.  ii.  25- 
31).  In  the  apportionment  of  the  land,  the  lot  of 
Naphtali  was  not  drawn  till  the  last  but  one.  The 
territory  thus  appropriated  was  enclosed  on  three 
sides  by  those  of  other  tribes.  On  the  west  lay 
Asher ; on  the  south  Zebulun,  and  on  the  east 
the  trans-jordanic  Manasseh.  The  north  terminated 
with  the  ravine  of  the  Litany  or  Leontos,  and 
opened  into  the  splendid  valley  which  separates  the 
two  ranges  of  Lebanon.  The  south  boundnry  was 
probably  very  much  the  same  as  that  which  at  a 
later  time  separated  Upper  from  Lower  Galilee,  and 
which  ran  from  or  about  the  town  of  Akka  to  the 
upper  part  of  the  Sen  of  Genesaret.  Thus  Naphtali 
was  cut  otf  from  the  great  plain  of  Esdmclon  by 
the  mass  of  the  mountains  of  Nazareth  ; while  on 
the  east  it  had  a communication  with  the  Sea  of 
Galilee,  the  rich  district  of  the  Ard  el- Hutch  and 
the  Mcrj  Ayiin,  and  all  the  splendidlv  watered 
country  about  Banias  and  Nasbeya,  tfie  springs 
of  Jordan.  But  the  capabilities  of  these  plains 
and  of  the  access  to  the  Lake  were  not  destined 
to  be  developed  while  they  were  in  the  keeping  of 
the  tribe  of  Naphtali.  It  was  the  mountainous 
country  (Josh.  xx.  7)  which  formed  the  chief  part 
of  their  inheritance,  that  impi-es*^  or  brought  out 
the  qualities  for  which  Naphtali  was  remarkable 
at  the  one  remarkable  period  of  its  history.  This 
district,  the  modem  Belad-Bcsharah , or  “ land  of 
good  tidings,”  comprises  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery  and  some  of  the  most  fertile  soil  in  Palestine, 
forests  surpassing  those  of  the  renowned  Carmel 
itself ; ns  rich  in  noble  and  ever-varying  prospects 
as  any  coimtry  in  the  world.  Naphtali  had  its 
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share  in  those  incursions  and  molestations  by  the 
surrounding  heathen,  which  were  the  common  lot  ot 
nil  the  tribes  (Judah  perhaps  alone  excepted)  during 
the  first  centuries  after  the  conquest.  One  of  these, 
apparently  the  severest  struggle  of  nil,  fell  with 
special  violence  on  the  north  of  the  country,  and 
the  leader  by  whom  the  invasion  was  repelled — 
Barak  of  Kedesh-Nnphtali — was  the  one  great 
hero  whom  Naphtali  is  l worded  to  have  produced. 
Gilead  and  Reuben  lingered  beyond  the  Jordan 
amongst  their  flocks : Dan  and  Asher  preferred  the 
luxurious  calm  of  their  hot  lowlands  to  the  free  air 
and  fierce  strife  of  the  mountains;  1 anchor  with 
characteristic  sluggishness  seems  to  have  moved 
slowly  if  he  moved  at  all ; but  Zebulun  and  Naph- 
tali on  the  summits  of  their  native  highlands  devoted 
themselves  to  death,  even  to  an  extravagant  pitch 
of  heroism  and  self-devotion  (Judg.  v.  18).  After 
this  burst  of  heroism,  the  Nnphtalites  appear  to 
have  resigned  themselves  to  the  intercourse  with 
the  heathen,  which  was  the  bane  of  the  northern 
tribes  in  general,  and  of  which  there  are  already 
indications  in  Judg.  i.  33.  At  length  in  the  reign 
of  Pekah  king  of  Israel  (cir.  B.C.  730),  Tiglath- 
Pilescr  overran  the  whole  of  the  north  of  Israel, 
swept  off  the  population,  and  bore  them  away  to 
Assyria.  But  though  the  history  of  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali  ends  here,  yet  under  the  title  of  Galilee 
the  district  which  they  had  formerly  occupied  was 
destined  to  become  in  every  way  far  more  import- 
ant than  it  had  ever  before  been. 

Naph  tali,  Mount.  The  mountainous  district 
which  formed  the  main  part  of  the  inheritance  of 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xx.  7),  answering  to  “ Mount 
Ephraim  ” in  the  centre  and  **  Mount  Judah  ’’  in 
the  south  of  Palestine. 

Naph  thar.  The  name  given  by  Neheminh  to 
the  substance  which  after  the  Return  from  Babylon 
was  discovered  in  the  dry  pit  in  which  at  the  de- 
struction of  the  Temple  the  sacred  Fire  of  the  altar 
had  been  hidden  (2  Mncc.  i.  36,  comp.  19).  It 
was  either  the  same  ns  or  closely  allied  to  the 
naphtha  of  modem  commerce  ( Petroleum ).  The 
place  from  which  this  combustible  water  was  taken 
was  enclosed  by  the  “ king  of  Persia  ” ( Artaxerx« 
Longimnnus),  and  converter!  into  a sanctuary.  In 
modem  times  it  has  been  identified  with  the  large 
well  called  by  the  Arabs  Bir-ct/itb,  situated  beneath 
Jerusalem,  at  the  continence  of  the  valleys  of  Kidrvn 
and  Hinnom  with  the  W<tdy  cn-  Aar  (or  “ vnJIcy  of 
the  fire  ”).  At  present  it  would  be  an  equally  un- 
suitable spot  either  to  store  fire  or  to  seek  lor 
naphtha. 

Naphtuhim,  a Mizraite  nation  or  tribe,  men- 
tioned only  in  the  account  of  the  descendants  of 
Noah  (Gen.  x.  13  ; 1 Chr.  i.  1 1).  If  we  nmy  judge 
from  their  position  in  the  list  of  the  Mizraites,  the 
Naphtuhim  were  probably  settled  at  first,  or  at  the 
time  when  Gen.  v.  was  written,  either  in  Egypt  of 
immediately  to  the  west  of  it.  In  Coptic  tire  citv 
Maica  and  the  neighbouring  territory  is  calW 
niphaiat  or  niphaiad.  In  hieroglyphics  mention  is 
made  of  a nation  or  confederacy  of  tribes  cooqueroi 
bv  the  Egyptians  cal  lei  “ the  Nine  Bows,  n name 
which  CliHmj»ollion  read  Nnphit.  or,  as  we  shoul 
write  it,  NA-PETU,  “ the  bows.”  though  he  c&llei 
them  “ the  Nine  Bows.”  But  it  is  not  ccitain  that 
either  of  these  nnmes  can  safely  be  compared  with 
Naphtuhim. 

Narcis’sus.  A dweller  at  Rome  (Rom.  xri.  1 )• 
some  members  of  whose  household  were  known 
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Christians  to  St.  Paul.  Some  persons  have  assume! 
the  identity  of  this  Narcissus  with  the  secretary 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  His  name,  however, 
was  at  that  time  too  common  in  Rome  to  give  any 
probability  to  the  guess  that  he  was  the  Narcissus 
mentioned  by  St.  Paul. 

Hard.  [Spikenard.] 

Nas  baa.  The  nephew  of  Tobit  who  came  with 
Achiacharus  to  the  wedding  of  Tobias  (Tob.  xi.  18). 

Ra’aith  = NEZIAU  (1  Esdr.  v.  32 ; comp.  Ezr. 
ii.  54). 

Na'sor,  the  Plain  of,  the  scene  of  an  action 
between  Jonathan  the  Maccabee  and  the  forces  of 
Demetrius  (1  Maoc.  xi.  67,  comp.  63).  It  may  be 
safely  identified  with  Haxor. 

Nathan,  an  eminent  Hebrew  prophet  in  the 
reigns  of  David  and  Solomon.  If  the  expression 
“ first  and  last,”  in  2 Chr.  ix.  29,  is  to  be  takeu 
literally,  he  must  have  lived  late  into  the  life  of  Solo- 
mon, in  which  case  he  must  liave  been  considerably 
younger  than  David.  He  first  appears  in  the  con- 
sultation with  David  about  the  building  of  the 
Temple  (2  Sam.  vii.  2,  3t  17).  He  next  comes 
forward  as  the  reprover  of  David  for  the  sin  with 
Bathsheba;  and  his  famous  apologue  on  the  rich 
man  and  the  ewe  lamb,  which  is  the  ouljr  direct 
example  of  his  prophetic  power,  shows  it  to  have 
been  of  a very  high  order  (2  Sam.  xii.  1-12).  On 
the  birth  of  Solomon  he  was  either  specially  chained 
with  giving  him  his  name,  Jedidiak,  or  else  with 
his  education  (2  Sam.  xii.  25).  At  any  rate,  in  the 
last  years  of  David,  it  is  Nathan  who,  by  taking 
the  side  of  Solomon,  turned  the  scale  in  his  favour. 
He  advised  Bathsheba ; he  himself  ventured  to 
enter  the  royal  presence  with  a remonstrance  against 
the  kiug’s  apathy  ; and  at  David’s  request  he  as- 
sisted in  the  inauguration  of  Solomon  ! 1 K.  i.  8, 
10,  II,  22,  23,  24,  32,  34,  38,  45).  This  is  the 
last  time  that  we  hear  directly  of  his  intervention  in 
the  history.  He  left  two  works  behind  him — a 
Life  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxii.  29),  and  a Life  of  Solo- 
mon (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  The  last  of  these  may 
have  heen  incomplete,  as  we  cannot  be  sure  that 
he  outlived  Solomon.  But  the  biography  of  David 
by  Nathan  is,  of  all  the  losses  which  autiquitv, 
sacred  or  profane,  has  sustained,  the  most  deplor- 
able. His  grave  is  shown  at  Halhul  near  Hebron. 
—2.  A son  of  David ; one  of  the  four  who  were 
born  to  him  by  Bathsheba  (1  Chr.  fii.  5;  comp, 
xiv.  4,  and  2 Sam.  v.  14).  Nathan  appears  to 
have  taken  no  part  in  the  events  of  his  father’s  or 
his  brother’s  reigns.  He  is  interesting  to  us  from 
his  appearing  as  one  of  the  forefathers  of  Joseph  in 
the  genealogy  of  St.  Luke  (iii.  31).— 8.  Son,  or 
brother,  of  one  of  the  members  of  David’s  guard 
(2  Sara,  xxiii.  36;  1 Chr.  xi.  38  .—4.  One  of  the 
bead  men  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra 
on  his  second  expedition  (Kzr.  viii.  16;  1 Esdr. 
viii.  44).  It  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  be  the 
same  with  the  “ son  of  Bani  ” (Kzr.  x.  39). 

Nathan  ael,  a disciple  of  Jesus  Christ  concern- 
ing whom,  under  that  name  at  least,  we  learn  from 
Scripture  little  more  than  his  birthplace,  Cana  of 
Galilee  (John  xxi.  2),  and  his  simple  truthful  cha- 
racter (John  i.  47).  The  name  does  not  occur  in 
the  first  three  Gosjjels.  St.  John  (i.  46-51),  how- 
ever, tells  us  of  his  first  interview  with  Jesus,  in 
company  with  his  brother  Philip,  on  the  only  occa- 
sion on  which  he  appears  prominently  in  the  his- 
tory. On  his  approach  to  Jesus  he  is  saluted  by 
iiiza  as  “ an  Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no 
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guile” — a true  child  of  Abraham,  and  not  simplr 
according  to  the  flesh.  The  name  of  Nnthanae! 
occurs  but  once  again  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  and 
then  simply  as  one  of  the  small  company  of  dis- 
ciples to  whom  Jesus  showed  Himself  at  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias  after  His  resurrection.  It  is  very  com- 
monly believed  that  Nathanael  and  Bartholomew 
are  the  same  person.  The  evidence  for  that  belief 
is  as  follows : — St.  John,  who  twice  mentions 
Nathanael,  never  introduces  the  name  of  Bar- 
tholomew at  all.  St.  Matt.  x.  3 ; St.  Mark  iii.  18  ; 
and  St.  Luke  vi.  14,  all  speak  of  Bartholomew, 
but  never  of  Nathanael.  It  may  be,  however,  that 
Nathanael  was  the  proper  name,  and  Bartholomew 
(son  of  Tholmai)  the  surname  of  the  same  disciple, 
just  as  Simon  was  called  Bar-Jona,  and  Joses,  Bar- 
nabas. It  was  Philip  who  first  brought  Nathanael 
to  Jesus,  just  as  Andrew  had  brought  his  brother 
Simon  ; and  Bartholomew  is  named  by  each  of  the 
first  three  Evangelists  immediately  after  Philip, 
while  by  St.  Luke  he  is  coupled  with  Philip  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  way  as  Simon  with  his  brother 
Andrew,  and  James  with  his  brother  John.— 
2.  1 F.sdr.  i.  9.  [NkthaXEEL.] — 3.  1 Esdr.  ix. 

22.  [Nethaneel.]— 4.  Son  of  Samael ; one  of 
the  ancestors  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1),  and  therefore 
a Simeonite  fix.  2). 

Nathaniaa  = Natiiax  of  the  sons  of  Bani 
(1  Esdr.  ix.  34;  comp.  Ezr.  x.  39). 

Na'than-Mel'ech,  a eunuch  (A.  V.  **  chamber- 
lain”)  in  the  court  of  Josiah  (2  K.  xxiii.  11). 

Na'um,  son  of  Esli  and  father  of  Amos,  in  the 
genealogy  of  Christ  (Luke  iii.  25),  about  contem- 
porary. with  the  high-priesthood  of  Jason  and  tine 
reign  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 

Nave.  The  Heb.  gav  conveys  the  notion  of  con- 
vexity or  protuberance.  It  is  rendered  in  A.  V. 
iioss  of  a shield,  Job  xv.  26 ; the  eyebrow,  Lev. 
xiv.  9 ; an  eminent  place,  Ez.  xvi.  31  ; once  only 
in  plur.  naves,  1 K.  vii.  33  ; but  in  Ez.  i.  18  twice, 
“ rings,”  and  marg.  * strokes.” 

Na've.  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun  is  always  called 
in  the  LXX.  “ the  son  of  Nave,”  and  tliis  form  is 
retained  in  Ecclus.  xlvi.  1. 

Naz  arena,  an  inhabitant  of  Nazareth.  This 
appellative  is  found  in  the  N.  T.  applied  to  Jesus 
in  many  passages.  Its  application  to  Jesus,  in  con- 
sequence of  tiie  providential  arrangements  by  which 
HU  parents  were  led  to  take  up  their  abode  in 
Nazareth,  was  the  filling  out  of  the  predictions  in 
which  tiie  promised  Messiah  is  described  as  a Xetser, 
».  e.  a shoot,  sjrrout , of  Jesse,  a humble  and  despised 
descendant  of  the  decayed  royal  family.  Whenever 
men  spoke  of  Jens  as  the  Nazarene,  they  either 
consciously  or  unconsciously  pronounced  one  of  the 
names  of  the  predicted  Messiah  a name  indicative 
both  of  his  royal  descent  and  his  humble  condition. 
Once  (Acts  xxiv.  5)  the  term  Kcuarerus  is  applied 
to  the  followers  of  Jesus  by  way  of  contempt.  The 
name  still  exists  in  Arabic  as  the  ordinary  designa- 
tion of  Christians. 

Naz  areth  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment or  in  Josephus,  but  occurs  firet  in  Matt.  ii. 

23.  It  derives  its  celebrity  almost  entirely  from  its 
connexion  with  the  history  of  Christ,  and  in  that 
respect  has  a hold  on  the  imagination  and  feelings 
of  men  which  it  shares  only  with  Jerusalem  and 
Bethlehem.  It  is  situated  among  the  hills  which 
constitute  the  south  ridges  of  Lebanon,  just  before 
they  sink  down  into  the  Plain  of  £<draelon.  Of 
the  identification  of  the  ancient  site  there  can  he 
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no  doubt.  The  name  of  the  present  village  is 
cn-Ndzirah,  the  same,  therefore,  as  of  old;  it  is 
formed  on  a hill  or  mountain  (Luke  iv.  29);  it  is 
within  the  limits  of  the  province  of  Galilee  (Mark 

9) ; it  is  near  Cana,  according  to  the  implication 
in  John  ii.  1,  2,  1 1 ; a precipice  exists  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood (Luke  iv.  29);  and,  finally,  a series  of 
testimonies  reach  back  to  Eusebius,  the  father  of 
Church  history,  which  represent  the  place  as  having 
occupied  an  invariable  position.  The  modem  Naza- 
reth belongs  to  the  better  class  of  eastern  villages. 
It  has  a population  of  3000  or  4000 ; a few  are 
Mohammedans,  the  rest  Latin  and  Greek  Christians. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  well  built  of  stone,  and  have 
a neat  and  comfortable  appearance.  The  streets  or 
lanes  are  narrow  and  crooked,  and  after  rain  are 
so  full  of  mud  and  mire  as  to  be  almost  impassable. 
The  origin  of  the  disrepute  in  which  Nazareth 
stood  (John  i.  47)  is  not  certainly  known.  All  tire 
inhabitants  of  Galilee  were  looked  upon  with  con- 
tempt by  the  jieople  of  Judaea  because  they  spoke 
a ruder  dinlect,  were  less  cultivated,  and  were 
more  exposed  by  their  position  to  couiact  with  the 
heathen.  But  Nazareth  laboured  under  a special 
opprobrium,  for  it  was  a Galilean  and  not  a southern 
Jew  who  asked  the  reproachful  question  whether 
“any  good  thing”  could  come  from  that  source. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  inhabi tants  of  Naza- 
reth may  have  had  a bad  name  among  their  neigh- 
bours for  irreligion  or  some  laxity  of  morals.  W'e 
pass  orer,  as  foreign  to  the  proper  object  of  this 
notice,  any  particular  account  of  the  “ holy  places” 
which  tlic  legends  have  sought  to  connect  with 
events  in  the  life  of  Christ.  Two  localities,  how- 
ever, form  an  exception  to  this  statement,  inas- 
much as  they  possess,  though  in  different  ways,  a 
certain  interest  which  no  one  will  fail  to  recognise. 
One  of  these  is  the  “ Fountain  of  the  Virgin/'  situ- 
ated at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  town, 
where,  according  to  one  tradition,  the  mother  of 
Jesus  received  the  angel’s  salutation  (Luke  i.  28). 
The  other  place  is  that  of  the  attempted  Precipita- 
tion. A prevalent  opinion  of  the  country  has  trans- 
ferred the  event  to  a hill  about  two  miles  south-east 
of  the  town,  but  this  is  impro!>abIe.  Above  the 
bulk  of  the  town  are  several  rocky  ledges  over 
which  a person  could  not  be  thrown  without  almost 
certain  destruction.  But  there  is  one  very  remark- 
able precipice,  almost  perpendicular  and  forty  or 
fifty  feet  high,  near  the  Maronite  church,  which 
may  well  be  supposed  to  be  the  identical  oue  over 
which  His  infuriated  townsmen  attempted  to  hurl 
Jesus. 

Naz’arito,  more  properly  Naz'irite  (Heb.  ndztr, 
and  ncztr  clohim),  one  of  either  sex  who  was  bound 
by  a vow  of  a peculiar  kind  to  be  set  apart  from 
others  for  the  semoe  of  God.  The  obligation  was 
either  for  life  or  for  a defined  time.  I.  There  is  no 
notice  in  the  Pentateuch  of  Nazarites  for  life  ; but 
the  regulations  for  the  vow  of  a Nazarite  of  days 
are  given  Num.  vi.  1-21.  The  Nazarite,  during 
the  term  of  his  consecration,  was  bound  to  abstain 
from  wine,  grapes,  with  every  production  of  the 
vine,  and  from  every  kind  of  intoxicating  drink. 
He  was  forbidden  to  cut  the  hair  of  his  head,  or  to 
approach  any  dead  body,  even  that  of  his  nearest 
relation.  When  the  period  of  his  vow  was  ful- 
filled, he  was  brought  to  the  door  of  the  tabernacle 
and  was  required  to  offer  a he  Lamb  for  a burnt- 
offering,  a ewe  lamb  for  a sin-offering,  and  a ram 
for  a peace-offering,  with  the  usual  accompani- 
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ments  of  peace-offerings  (Lev.  vii.  12,  13)  and  ot 
the  offering  made  at  the  consecration  of  pried* 
(Ex.  xxix.  2),  “ a basket  of  unleavened  bread, cakes 
of  fine  flour  mingled  with  oil,  and  wafers  of  un- 
leavened bread  anointed  with  oil”  (Num.  vi.  15) 
He  brought  also  a meat-offering  and  a drink-offering, 
which  appear  to  have  been  presented  by  themselves 
as  a distinct  act  of  service  (ver.  17).  He  was  to 
cut  off  the  hair  of  “ the  head  of  his  Reparation” 
(that  is,  the  hair  which  had  grown  during  the 
period  of  his  consecration)  nt  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, aud  to  put  it  into  the  fire  under  the  sacrifice 
on  the  altar.  The  priest  then  placed  upon  hit 
hands  the  sodden  left  shoulder  of  the  rnm,  with  one 
of  the  unleavened  cakes  aud  one  of  the  wafers,  and 
then  took  them  again  and  waved  them  for  a wave- 
offering.  These,  as  well  as  the  breast  and  the 
heave,  or  right  shoulder  (to  which  he  was  entitled 
in  the  case  of  ordinary  peace-offerings.  Lev.  vii. 
32-34),  were  the  perquisite  of  the  priest.  The 
Nazarite  also  gave  him  a present  proportioned  to 
his  circumstances  (ver.  21).  If  a Nazarite  inclined 
defilement  by  accidentally  touching  a dead  body, 
he  had  to  undergo  certain  rites  of  purification,  and 
to  recommence  the  full  period  of  his  consecration. 
There  is  nothing  whatever  said  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment of  the  duration  of  the  period  of  the  row  of 
the  Nazarite  of  days.  According  to  the  Mishna  the 
usual  time  was  thirty  days,  but  double  vows  for 
sixty  days,  aud  treble  vows  for  a hundred  days, 
were  sometimes  made.  There  are  some  other  par- 
ticulars given  in  the  Mishna,  which  are  curious  as 
showing  how  the  institution  was  regarded  in  later 
times.— II.  Of  the  Nazarites  for  life  three  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Scriptures  ; Samson,  Samuel,  and  St. 
John  the  Baptist.  The  only  one  of  these  actually 
called  a Nazarite  is  Samson.  We  are  but  imjer* 
fectly  informed  of  the  difference  between  the  ob- 
servances of  the  Nazarite  for  life  and  those  of  the 
Nazarite  for  days.  The  later  Kabbis  slightly  notice 
this  point.  We  do  not  know  whether  the  vow  for 
life  was  ever  voluntarily  Liken  by  the  individual. 
In  all  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  sacred  history, 
it  was  made  by  the  parents  before  the  birth  of  the 
Nazarite  himself.  The  Mishna  makes  a distinc- 
tion between  the  ordinary  Nazarite  for  lile  and 
the  Snmson-Nazarite.— III.  The  couseci ation  of  the 
Nazarite  bore  a striking  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
high-priest  (Lev.  xxi.  10-12).  In  one  particular, 
this  is  brought  out  more  plainly  in  tlie  Hebrew 
text  than  it  is  in  our  version,  in  the  LXX.,  or  in 
the  Vulgate.  One  word  (nezer),  derived  front  the 
same  root  as  Nazarite,  is  used  for  the  long  hair  of 
the  Nazarite  (Num.  vi.  19),  where  the  A.  V.  has 
“ hair  of  his  separation/*  and  for  the  anointed  head 
of  the  high-priest  (Lev.  xxi.  12),  where  it  is  ren- 
dered “ ciowu.”  Perhaps  it  would  not  lie  unrea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  half  sacerdotal  cha- 
racter of  Samuel  might  have  been  connected  with 
his  prerogative  as  a Nazarite.— IV.  Of  the  two 
vows  recorded  of  St.  Paul,  that  in  Acts  xviii.  13 
certainly  cannot  be  regarded  as  a regular  Nazarite 
vow.  All  that  we  are  told  of  it  is  that,  on  his 
way  from  Corinth  to  Jerusalem,  he  **  shaved  his 
head  in  Cenchreae,  for  he  had  a vow.”  It  is  most 
likely  that  it  was  a sort  of  vow,  modified  from  tho 
proper  Nazarite  vow,  which  had  come  into  use  at 
this  time  amongst  the  religious  Jews  who  had  been 
visited  by  sickness,  or  any  other  calamity.  I he 
other  refereucc  to  a vow  taken  by  St.  Paul  is  in 
Acts  xxi.  24,  where  we  find  the  brethren  at  Jeru- 
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salem  exhorting  him  to  take  part  with  fonr  Chris- 
tians who  had  a vow  on  them,  to  sanctify  (not 
purify,  as  in  A.  V.)  himself  with  them,  and  to  be 
at  charges  with  them,  that  they  might  shave  their 
hculs.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  was  a strictly 
legal  Nazaritc  vow.— V.  That  the  institution  of 
Nazaritism  existed  and  had  become  a matter  of 
course  amongst  the  Hebrews  before  the  time  of 
Moses  is  bevoud  a doubt.  The  legislator  appeals 
to  have  done  no  more  than  ordain  such  regulations 
for  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  of  days  as  brought  it 
under  the  cognizance  of  the  priest,  and  into  hnr- 
mouy  with  the  general  system  of  religious  ob- 
servance. It  has  been  assumed,  not  unreasonably, 
that  the  consecration  of  the  Nazarite  for  life  was 
of  at  least  equal  antiquity.  But  it  is  doubted  in 
nguixi  to  Nazaritism  in  general,  whether  it  was  of 
native  or  foreign  origin.  Ewald  supposes  that 
Nazar i tea  for  life  weie  numerous  in  very  early 
times,  and  that  they  multiplied  in  periods  of  great 
political  and  religious  excitement.  The  only  ones, 
however,  expressly  named  in  the  Old  Testament 
are  Samson  and  Samuel.  When  Amos  wrote,  the 
Nazarites,  as  well  as  the  prophets,  suffered  from 
the  persecution  and  contempt  of  the  ungodly  (Am. 

ii.  11,  12).  lu  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  we 
find  the  devout  Jews,  when  they  were  bringing 
their  gifts  to  the  priests,  stirring  up  the  Nazarites 
of  days  who  liad  completed  the  time  of  their  con- 
secration to  make  the  accustomed  offerings  (1  Macc. 

iii.  49).  From  this  incident  we  may  infer  that  the 
number  of  Nazarites  must  have  been  very  con- 
siderable during  the  two  centuries  and  a half  which 
preceded  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.— VI.  The 
word  ndzir  occurs  in  three  passages  of  the  Old 
Testament,  in  which  it  appeals  to  mean  one  sepa- 
rated from  others  as  a prince.  Two  of  the  passages 
refer  to  Joseph  : one  is  iu  Jacob’s  benediction  of  his 
sons  (Gen.  xlix.  26),  the  other  in  Moses’  benediction 
of  the  tribes  (Deut.  xxxiii.  16).  The  third  passage 
is  that  in  which  the  prophet  is  mourning  over  the 
departed  prosperity  and  beauty  of  Sion  (Lam.  vi. 
7,  6).  In  the  A.  V.  the  words  are,  “ Her  Naza- 
rites were  purer  than  snow,”  &c.  But  Gesenius, 
De  Wette,  and  other  modern  critics,  think  that  it 
refers  to  the  young  princes  of  Israel.— VII.  The 
vow  of  the  Nazarite  of  days  must  have  been  a self- 
imposed  discipline,  undertaken  with  a specific  pur- 
pose. The  Jewish  writers  mostly  regarded  it  ns  a 
kind  of  penance.  The  Nazarite  of  days  might  have 
fulfilled  his  vow  without  attracting  much  notice; 
but  tlie  Nazarite  for  life,  on  the  other  hand,  must 
have  been,  with  his  flowing  hair  and  persistent  re- 
fusal of  strong  drink,  a marked  man.  Whether  in 
any  other  particular  his  daily  life  was  peculiar  is 
uncertain.  But  without  our  resting  on  anything 
that  may  be  called  in  question,  he  must  have  been 
a public  witness  for  the  idea  of  legal  strictness  and 
of  whatever  else  Nazaritism  was  intended  to  ex- 
press. The  meaning  of  the  Nazarite  vow  has  been 
regarded  in  different  lights.  Some  consider  it  as  a 
symbolical  expression  of  the  Divine  nature  working 
in  man,  and  deny  that  it  involved  anything  of  a 
strictly  ascetic  character ; others  see  in  it  the  prin- 
ciple of  stoicism,  and  imagine  that  it  was  intended 
to  cultivate,  and  bear  witness  for,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  will  over  the  lower  tendencies  of  human 
nature ; while  some  regard  it  wholly  in  the  light  j 
of  a sacrifice  of  the  persou  to  God.  Several  of  the  j 
Jewish  writers  have  taken  the  first  view  more  oi- 
ks* completely.  But  the  philosophical  Jewish 
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doctors,  for  the  most  part,  seem  .to  have  preferred 
the  second.  Philo  has  taken  the  deeper  view  of 
the  subject.  Ewald,  following  in  the  same  line 
of  thought,  has  treated  the  vow  of  the  Nazarite  as 
an  act  of  self-sacrifice.  That  it  was  essentially  a 
sacrifice  of  the  person  to  the  Lord  is  obviously  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Law  (Num.  vi.  2). 
As  the  Nazarite  was  a wituess  for  the  straituess  of 
the  Law,  as  distinguished  from  the  freedom  of  the 
Gospel,  his  sacrifice  of  himself'  was  a submission  to 
the  letter  of  a rule.  Its  outward  manifestations 
were  restraints  and  eccentricities.  The  man  was 
separated  from  his  brethren  that  he  might  be  pecu- 
liarly devoted  to  the  Lord.  This  was  consistent 
with  the  purpose  of  divine  wisdom  for  the  time  foi 
which  it  was  ordained. 

Ne'ah,  a place  which  was  one  of  the  landmarks 
on  the  boundary  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  13  only). 
By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  mentioned  merely 
with  a caution  that  there  is  a place  of  the  same 
name,  10  miles  S.  of  Neapolis.  It  has  uot  yet  been 
identified. 

Neap  olis  is  the  place  in  northern  Greece  where 
Paul  and  his  associates  first  landed  in  Europe  (Acts 
xvi.  11);  where,  no  doubt,  he  landed  also  on  his 
second  visit  to  Macedonia  (Acts  xx.  1),  and  whence 
certainly  he  embarked  on  his  last  journey  through 
that  province  to  Titles  and  Jerusalem  (Acts  xx.  6). 
Philippi  being  an  inland  town,  Neapolis  was  evid- 
ently the  port.  It  has  been  made  a question 
whether  this  harbour  occupied  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent K a valla,  a Turkish  town  on  the  coast  of 
Koumeliu,  or  should  be  sought  at  some  other  place. 
Cousiuery  and  Tafel  maintain,  against  the  commou 
opinion,  that  Luke’s  Neapolis  was  not  at  Kamila, 
the  inhabited  town  of  that  name,  but  at  a deserted 
harbour  ten  or  twelve  miles  further  west,  known  as 
Eski  or  Old  Kavalla.  It  may  be  well,  therefore, 
to  mention  the  reasons  which  support  the  claim  of 
Kavalla  to  be  regarded  as  the  ancient  Neapolis,  in 
opposition  to  those  which  are  urged  in  favour  of 
the  other  harbour.  First,  the  Homan  and  Greek 
ruins  at  Kavalla  prove  that  a port  existed  there  in 
ancient  times.  Neapolis,  wherever  it  was,  formed 
the  point  of  coutact  between  Northern  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  at  a period  of  great  commercial  activity, 
and  would  be  expected  to  have  left  vestiges  of  its 
former  importance.  The  antiquities  found  still  nt 
Kavalla  fulfil  entirely  that  presumption.  On  the 
contrary,  no  ruiDs  have  been  found  at  Eski  Kavalla, 
or  Paleopoli,  as  it  is  also  called,  which  can  be  pro- 
nounced unmistakeubly  ancient.  No  remains  of 
walls,  no  inscriptions,  and  no  indications  of  any 
thoroughfare  leading  thence  to  Philippi,  are  re- 
ported to  exist  there.  Secondly,  the  advantages  of 
the  position  render  Kavalla  the  probable  site  of 
Nenpoli3.  It  is  the  first  convenient  harbour  south 
of  the  Hellespont,  on  coming  from  the  east.  It  lies 
open  somewhat  to  the  south  and  south-west,  but  is 
otherwise  well  sheltered.  Thirdly,  the  facility  of 
intercourse  between  this  port  and  Philippi  shows 
that  Kavalla  and  Neapolis  must  be  the  same.  The 
distance  is  ten  miles,  and  hence  not  greater  than 
Corinth  was  from  Cenchreae,  and  Ostia  from  Home. 
The  distance  between  Philippi  and  Eski  Kavalla 
must  be  nearly  twice  as  great.  Fourthly,  the 
notices  of  the  nncient  writers  lead  us  to  adopt  the 
i same  view.  Thus  Dio  Cassius  says  that  Neapolis 
I was  opposite  Thasos,  and  that  is  the  situation  of 
Kavalla.  Finally,  the  ancient  Itineraries  support 
entirely  the  identification  in  question.  Both  the 
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Antonine  and  the  Jerusalem  Itineraries  show  that 
the  Egnatian  Way  passed  through  Philippi.  They 
mention  Philippi  and  Neapolis  as  next  to  each  other 
in  the  order  of  succession ; and  since  tile  line  of 
travel  which  these  Itineraries  sketch  was  the  one 
which  led  from  the  west  to  Byzautium,  or  Con- 
stantinople, it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
road,  after  leaving  Philippi,  would  pursue  the  mast 
convenient  and  direct  course  to  the  east  which  the 
nature  of  the  country  allows.  If  the  road,  there- 
fore, was  constructed  on  this  obvious  principle,  it 
would  follow  the  track  of  the  present  Turkish  road, 
and  the  next  station,  consequently,  would  be  Nea- 
jM>lis,  or  Kavalla,  on  the  coast,  at  the  termination 
of  the  only  natural  defile  across  the  intervening 
mountains.  Neapolis,  therefore,  like  the  present 
Kavalla,  was  on  a high  rocky  promontory  which 
juts  out  into  the  Aegean.  The  harbour,  a mile  and 
a half  wide  at  the  entrance,  and  half  a mile  broad, 
lies  on  the  west  side. 

Ne&ri'ah.  1.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Shemaiah 
in  the  line  of  the  royal  family  of  Judah  after  the 
captivity  (1  Chr.  iii.  22,  23).— -8.  A son  of  Ishi, 
and  one  of  the  captains  of  the  500  Simeonites  who, 
in  the  days  of  Hezekiah,  drove  out  the  Amalekites 
from  Mount  Seir  (1  Chr.  iv.  42). 

Neba  i,  a family  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  19). 
The  LXX.  followed  the  written  text,  while  the 
Vulgate  adopted  the  reading  of  the  margin. 

Nebaioth,  Nebaj  oth,  the  “ first-bom  of  Ish- 
mael”  ((Jen.  xxv.  13;  1 Chr.  i.  29),  and  father  of 
a pastoral  tribe  named  after  him,  the  “ rams  of 
Nebaioth  " being  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Isaiah 
(lx.  7)  with  the  flocks  of  Kedar.  From  the  days 
of  Jerome  this  people  had  been  identified  with  the 
Xabathacans,  until  M.  Quntrembre  first  investig- 
ated the  origin  of  the  latter,  their  language,  reli- 
gion, and  history.  It  will  be  convenient  to  recap- 
itulate, briefly,  the  results  of  M.  Quatrembre’s 
labours,  with  those  of  the  later  works  of  M. 
Chwolson  and  others  on  the  same  subject,  before 
we  consider  the  grounds  lor  identifying  the  Naba- 
thaeans  with  Nebaioth.  From  the  works  of  Arab 
authors,  M.  Quatremfere  proved  the  existence  of  a 
nation  called  Nabat,  or  Xabeet,  pi.  An  hat,  reputed 
to  lie  of  ancient  origin,  of  whom  scatteied  remnants 
existed  in  Arab  times,  after  the  era  of  the  Flight. 
The  Nabat,  in  the  days  of  their  early  pi-asperity, 
inhabited  the  country  chiefly  between  the  Kuphmtes 
and  the  Tigris,  Beyn  eu  Nahreyn  and  Kl-Iiak  (the 
Mesopotamia  and  Chaldaea  of  the  classics).  That 
this  was  their  chief  seat,  and  that  they  were 
Aramaeans,  or  more  accurately  fSyro-Chaldaeans, 
seems,  in  the  present  state  of  the  inquiry,  to  be  a 
safe  conclusion.  Tlie  Arabs  loosely  apply  the  name 
Nabat  to  the  Syrians,  or  especially  the  eastern 
Syrians,  to  the  Syro-Chaldaeans,  &c.  Quatremire 
introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  learned  world  the 
most  important  relic  of  that  people’s  literature,  a 
treatise  on  Nabat  agriculture.  A study  of  an  im- 
perfect copy  of  that  work,  which  unfortunately 
was  all  he  could  gain  access  to,  induced  him  to  date 
it  about  the  time  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  or  cir.  B.C. 
600.  M.  Chwolson,  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
at  St.  Petersburg,  has  since  made  that  book  a sub- 
ject of  special  study;  and  in  his  Remains  of  Ancient 
Babylonian  Literature  in  Arabic  Translations , he 
has  published  the  results  of  his  inquiry.  Those 
results,  while  they  establish  all  M.  Quatrembre  had 
advanced  respecting  the  existence  of  the  Nabat,  go 
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far  beyond  him  both  in  the  antiquity  and  the  im- 
portance M.  Chwolson  claims  for  that  people.  The 
remains  of  the  literature  of  the  Nabat  consist  of 
four  works,  oue  of  them  a fragment : the  * Book 
of  Nabat  Agriculture  ’ (already  mentioned) ; the 
* Book  of  Poisons ;’  the  * Book  of  Tenkeloosh&  the 
Babylonian  ;’  and  the  * Book  of  the  Secrets  of  the 
Sun  and  Moon.’  They  purport  to  have  been  trans- 
lated, in  the  year  904,  by  Aboo-Bekr  Ahmad  Ibn- 
'Alee  the  Chaldean  of  Kissen,  better  known  as  Ibn- 
Wahsheeyek.  The  ‘ Book  of  Nabat  Agriculture  ’ 
was,  according  to  the  Arab  translator,  commenced 
by  Daghreeth,  continued  by  Yaubushadh,  anti  com- 
pleted by  Kuth4mee.  Chwolson,  disregarding  the 
dates  assigned  to  these  authors  by  the  translator, 
thinks  that  the  earliest  lived  some  2500  years  B.C~ 
the  second  some  300  or  400  years  later,  and  Ku- 
thamee,  to  whom  he  ascribes  the  chief  authorship 
(Ibn-Wahsheeyeh  says  he  was  little  moie  true, 
editor),  at  the  earliest  under  the  tith  king  of  a 
Canaanite  dynasty  mentioned  in  the  book,  which 
dynasty  Chwolson — with  Bunsen — makes  the  saaur 
as  the  5th  (or  Arabiau)  dynasty  of  Berosus,  or  of 
the  1 3th  century  B.C.  But  in  examining  the  won; 
we  encounter  formidable  intrinsic  difficulties,  it 
contains  mentions  of  personages  bearing  name* 
closely  resembling  those  of  Adam,  Seth,  Enoch, 
Noah,  Shem,  Nimrod,  and  Abraham ; and  M. 
Chwolson  himself  is  forced  to  confess  that  the  par- 
ticulars related  of  them  are  iu  some  respects  similar  . 
to  those  recorded  of  the  Biblical  patriarchs.  If  tha  . 
difficulty  proves  insurmountable,  it  shows  that  th* 
author  borrowed  from  the  Bible,  or  from  late  Jews,  *. 
and  destroys  tlie  claim  of  an  extreme  antiquity. 
Other  apparent  evidences  of  the  same  kind  are  go* 
wanting.  It  is  even  a question  whether  the  work 
should  not  lie  dated  several  centuries  after  the  com- 
mencement of  our  era.  Thus,  if  M.  Chwolsoes  • 
results  are  accepted,  tlie  Book  of  Nabat  Agriculture  * 
exhibits  to  us  an  ancient  civilization,  before  that  of  ; 
the  Greeks,  and  at  least  as  old  as  that  of  the  Egyp-  ; 
tians,  of  a great  and  powerful  nation  of  remote 
antiquity.  But  until  the  original  text  of  Ku- 
thdmee’s  treatise  is  published,  we  must  withhold 
our  acceptance  of  facts  so  startling,  and  regard  the 
antiquity  ascribed  to  it  even  by  Quatremire  as  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  It  remains  for  us  to  state  the  ^ 
grounds  for  connecting  the  Nabat  with  the  Na- 
bathaeans.  As  the  Arabs  speak  of  the  Nabat  as 
Syrians,  so  conversely  the  Greeks  and  Komru-s 
knew  the  Nabathaeans  as  Arabs.  The  Xabathaeam 
liordered  the  well-known  Egyptian  and  Syrian  pao- 
vinces.  The  nation  was  famous  for  its  wealth  and 
commerce.  Even  when,  by  the  decline  of  its  trade.  • 
diverted  through  Egypt*  its  prosperity  waned. 
Petra  is  still  mentioned  as  a centre  of  the  trade  j 
both  of  the  Sabaeans  of  Southern  Arabia  and  the 
Gerrhaeans  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Josephus  speaks 
of  Nabataea  as  embracing  the  country  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Ked  Sea — i.  e.  Pet  rata  and  all  the 
desert  east  of  it.  The  Nabat  ot  the  Arabs,  how- 
ever, are  described  as  famed  for  agriculture  and 
science ; in  these  respects  offering  a contrast  to  the 
Nahathaeans  of  Petra.  We  agree  with  M.  Qoatier 
mfere  that  the  civilization  of  the  Nabathaeans  of 
Petra  is  not  easily  explained,  except  by  supposing 
them  to  be  a different  people  fiom  those  Arabs. 

A remarkable  confirmation  of  this  supposition  is 
found  in  the  diameter  of  the  buildings  of  Petra, 
which  are  unlike  anything,  constructed  by  a purely 
Shemitie  x-ace.  Further,  tlie  subjects  of  the  litiT- 
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»»cr*  of  the  Nabat,  which  are  scientific  and  in- 
i .&ul,  are  not  such  as  are  found  in  the  writings 
d pure  bhemrtes  or  Aryans.  From  most  of  these 
tad  other  considerations  we  think  there  is  no  rea- 
wcabie  doubt  that  the  Nabathaesurs  of  Arabia 
I'Aiaei  were  the  same  people  as  the  Nabat  of  Chal- 
caea,  though  at  what  ancient  epoch  the  western 
-ettiement  was  formed  remains  unknown.  The 
.Niiathaeans  were  allies  of  the  Jews  after  the  Cap- 
tivity; and  Judas  the  Maccabee,  with  Jonathon, 
rule  at  war  with  the  Edomites,  came  on  them 
three  day*  south  of  Jordan  (1  Macc.  v.  3,  24,  &c;, 
aid  aiter wards  “ Jonathan  had  sent  his  brother 
John,  a captain  of  the  people,  to  pray  his  friends 
the  Nabathites  that  they  might  leave  with  them 
taeir  carnage,  which  was  much”  (ix.  35,  30). 
Ifiod.  Sic.  gives  much  information  regarding  them, 
hatlr,  did  the  Nabathaeans,  or  Nabat,  derive  their 
ume,  and  were  they  in  part  descended,  from 
•Vioioth,  son  of  Ishmael  ? Josephus  says  that 
>icntaea  was  inhabited  by  the  twelve  sons  of  ish- 
x*L  The  Arabs  (tall  Nebaioth  Nab  it,  aud  do  uot 
lonncct  him  with  the  Nabat,  to  whom  they  give  a 
iiivrvnt  descent.  But  we  hesitate  to  deny  a rela- 
Uooip  between  peoples,  whose  names  ar  e strikingly 
(.milar,  dwelling  in  the  same  tract.  It  is  possible 
tfctf  Nebaioth  went  to  the  lar  east,  to  the  country 
« his  grandfather  Abraham,  intermarried  witli  the 
IroiJaeans,  aud  gave  birth  to  a mixed  race,  the 
NthiL  It  is,  however,*  safest  to  leave  unsettled 
the  identification  of  Nebaioth  aud  Nabat  until  an- 
utter  link  be  added  to  the  drain  that  at  present 
mm*  to  connect  them. 

Xebal'lat,  a town  of  Benjamin,  one  of  those 
*hich  the  Benjamites  reoccupied  alter  the  captivity 
>Ndt.  xi.  34).  It  is  here  named  with  Zedoim, 
Iod,  and  Oxo.  Lod  is  Lydda,  tire  moder  n Lucid, 
ttd  Oao  possibly  Kafr  Anna,  four  miles  to  the 
*4th  of  it.  hast  of  these,  and  lorming  nearly  an 
trilateral  triangle  with  them,  is  licit  Ncbdla , 
•inch  may  be  the  locum  tennis  of  the  ancient  vil- 
la??. Another  place  of  very  nearly  the  same  name, 
hr  XebdUi,  lies  to  the  east  of  el  Jib  (Gibeon),  and 
Within  half  a mile  of  it.  This  would  also  be  within 
tie  territory  of  Benjamin. 

Sehat  The  lather  of  Jeroboam,  whose  name 
sonly  preserved  in  connexion  with  that  of  his  drs- 
tasutshed  soo  (l  K.  xi.  2G,  xii.  2,  15,  &c.).  He 
b described  as  ait  Ephrathite,  or  Ephrairaite,  of 

Zerda. 

Seho,  Mount  The  mountain  from  which  Mooes 
bis  first  and  last  view  of  the  Promised  Land 
$nrt.  xxxii.  4t),xxxiv.  1).  It  ia  so  minutely  de- 
*nked,  that  it  would  seem  impossible  not  to  recog- 
I*®*  it:-— in  tire  land  of  Moab ; lacing  Jericho  ; the 
^ or  summit  of  a mountain  called  the  Pisgah, 
»h:di  again  teems  to  have  for  med  a portion  of  the 
I^enl  range  of  the  “ mountains  of  Abarim.”  Its 
patron  is  further  denoted  by  the  mention  of  the 
ra%  (or  perhaps  more  correctly  the  ravine)  in 
*bich  Moses  was  buried,  and  which  was  apparently 
n * of  the  clells  of  the  mount  itself  (xxxii.  50) — 
ravine  in  the  land  of  Moab  facing  Beth*Peor  ” 
(uxrr.  6).  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  minute- 
this  description,  no  one  has  yet  succeeded  in 
luting  out  any  spot  which  answers  to  Nebo. 
Vtoa  setms  to  have  been  the  first  to  suggest 
Attarus  (between  the  Wady  Zerka-main 
the  Anton,  3 miles  below  the  former,  atrd  10 
* ^ »uth  of  Heshbon)  as  the  Nebo  of  Moses. 
**  elevation  above  the  gener  al  summit  level 
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of  these  highlands  is  the  Jcbcl  * Osha , or  Ausha\  or 
Jcbel  cl-Jd'dd , the  highest  point  in  all  the  eastern 
mountains.  But  these  eminences  are  alike  wanting 
in  one  main  essential  of  the  Nebo  of  the  .Scripture, 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  “ facing  Jericho.” 
Another  requisite  for  the  identification  is,  that  a 
view  should  be  obtainable  from  the  summit,  cor- 
responding to  that  prospect  over  the  whole  land 
which  Moses  is  said  to  have  had  from  Mount  Nebo. 

Nebo.  1.  A town  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan, 
situated  in  the  pastoral  country  (Num.  xxxii.  3), 
one  of  those  which  were  taken  possession  of  and 
rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Reuben  (ver.  38).  In  these 
lists  it  is  associated  with  Kirjathaim  and  Baal- 
meon  or  Beon  ; and  in  another  record  (1  Chr.  v.  8) 
with  Aroer.  In  the  remarkable  prophecy  adopted 
by  Isaiah  (xv.  2)  and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1,  22)  con- 
cerning Aloab,  Nebo  is  mentioned  in  the  same 
connexion  as  before,  but  in  the  hands  of  Moab. 
The  notices  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  are  confused, 
but  they  at  least  denote  that  Mount  Nebo  and  the 
town  were  distinct,  and  distant  from  each  other. 
The  town  they  identify  with  Nobah  or  Kenath, 
and  place  it  8 miles  south  of  Heshbon,  where  the 
ruius  of  el-Habis  appear  to  stand  at  present.— 2. 
The  children  of  Nebo  returned  from  Babylon  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  29  ; Neh.  vii.  33).  Seven  of 
them  had  foreign  wives,  whom  they  were  com- 
pelled to  discard  (Ezr.  x.  43).  The  name  occurs 
between  Bethel  and  Ai,  and  Lydda,  which  implies 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  territory  of  Benjamin 
to  the  N.W.  of  Jerusalem.  This  is  possibly  the 
modern  Beit-B'dbah,  about  12  miles  N.W.  by  W. 
ot  Jerusalem,  8 from  Lydda. 

Nebo,  which  occurs  both  in  Isaiah  (xlvi.  1)  and 
Jeremiah  (xlviii.  1)  as  the  name  of  a Chaldae.tn 
god,  is  a well-known  deity  of  the  Babylonians  and 
Assyrians.  The  original  native  name  was,  in  Ham- 
itic  Babylonian,  jVuiru,  in  Shemitic  Babylonian  and 
Assyrian,  Nubu.  Nebo  was  the  god  who  presided 
over  learning  and  letters.  His  general  character  cor- 
responds to  that  of  the  Egyptian  Thoth,  the  Greek 
Hermes,  and  the  Latin  Mercury.  Astronomical  I v 
he  is  identified  with  the  planet  nearest  the  suit, 
allied  Nebo  also  by  the  Meudaeans,  and  Tir  by  the 
ancient  Persians.  Nebo  was  of  Babylonian  rathey 
than  of  Assyrian  origin.  In  the  early  Assyrian 
Pantheon  he  occupies  a very  inferior  position.  The 
king  supposed  to  be  Pul  first  brings  him  promin- 
ently forward  in  Assyria.  A statue  of  Nebo  was 
set  up  by  this  monarch  at  Calah  ( Nimrud ),  which 
is  now  in  tire  British  Museum.  lu  Babylonia  Nelro 
held  a prominent  place  from  an  early  time.  The 
ancient  town  of  Borsippa  was  especially  under  his 
protection,  and  the  great  temple  there  (the  modem 
Birs-N imrud)  was  dedicated  to  him  from  a very 
r emote  age.  He  was  the  tutelar  god  of  the  most 
important  Babylonian  kings,  in  whose  names  the 
word  ftabu,  or  Nebo,  appears  as  an  element. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  or  Nebuchadrezzar,  was 
the  greatest  and  most  powerful  of  tiie  Babylonian 
kings.  His  name,  according  to  the  native  ortho- 
graphy, is  mid  as  Nabu-kudiiri-ut$ur,  and  is  ex- 
plained to  mean  14  Nebo  is  the  protector  against 
mistortuue.”  Nebuchaduezzar  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Nabopolassar,  the  founder  of  the  Baby- 
lonian Empire.  He  appears  to  have  been  of  mar- 
riageable age  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  rebellion 
against  Assyria,  B.C.  625.  It  is  suspected,  rather 
than  proved,  that  he  was  the  leader  of  a Babylonian 
contingent  which  accompanied  Cyaxaies  in  his 
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Lydian  war,  by  whose  interposition,  on  the  occasion 
of  an  eclijwe,  that  war  was  brought  to  a close, 
B.C.  610.  At  any  rate,  a few  years  later,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  a Babylonian  army,  and  sent 
by  his  father,  who  was  now  old  and  infirm,  to 
chastise  the  insolence  of  Pharaoh- Necho,  king  of 
Egypt.  Nebuchadnezzar  (B.C.  605)  led  an  army 
against  him,  defeated  him  at  Carchemish  in  a great 
battle  (Jer.  xlvi.  2-12),  recovered  Coele-syria,  Phoe- 
nicia, and  Palestine,  took  Jerusalem  (Dan.  >.  1,2), 
pressed  forward  to  Egypt,  and  was  engaged  in  that 
country  or  upon  its  borders  when  intelligence  ar- 
rived which  recalled  him  hastily  to  Babylon.  Nabo- 
polassar,  after  reigning  21  years,  had  died,  and  the 
throne  was  vacant.  In  some  alarm  about  the  suc- 
cession he  hurried  back  to  the  capital,  accompanied 
only  by  his  light  troop  ; and  crossing  the  desert, 
probably  by  way  of  Tailmor  or  Palmyra,  reached 
Babylon  before  any  disturbance  had  arisen,  and  en- 
tered peaceably  on  his  kingdom  (B.C.  604).  Within 
three  years  of  Nebuchadnezzar's  first  expedition 
into  Syria  and  Palestine,  disaffection  again  showed 
itself  in  those  countries.  Jehoinkim,  who,  al- 
though threatened  at  first  with  captivity  (2  Chr. 
zxxvi.  6)  had  been  finally  maintained  on  the  throne 
as  a Babylonian  vassal,  after  three  years  of  service 
“ turned  and  rebelled  * against  his  suzerain,  pro- 
bably trusting  to  be  supported  by  Egypt  (2  K.xxiv. 
1).  Not  long  afterwards  Phoenicia  seems  to  have 
broken  into  revolt ; and  the  Chnldaean  monarch, 
who  bad  previously  endeavoured  to  subdue  the  dis- 
affected by  his  generals  (ib.  ver.  2),  once  more  took 
the  field  in  person,  and  marched  first  of  all  against 
Tyre.  Having  invested  that  city  in  the  seventh 
year  of  his  reign  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  21 ),  and  left  a 
portion  of  his  army  there  to  continue  the  siege,  he 
proceeded  against  Jerusalem,  which  submitted  with- 
out a struggle.  According  to  Josephus,  who  is  here 
our  chief  authority,  Nebuchadnezzar  punished  Je- 
hoiakim  with  death  (Ant.  x.  6,  §3;  comp.  Jer. 
xxii.  18,  19,  and  xxxvi.  30),  but  placed  his  son 
Jehoiachin  upon  the  throne.  Jehoiachin  reigned 
only  three  months ; for,  on  his  showing  symptoms 
of  disaffection,  Nebuchadnezzar  came  up  against 
Jerusalem  for  the  thin!  time,  deposed  the  young 
prince  (whom  he  carried  to  Babylon,  together  with 
a large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  city,  and 
the  chief  of  the  Temple  treasures),  and  made  his 
uncle,  Zedckiah,  king  in  his  room.  Tyre  still  held 
out ; and  it  was  not  till  the  thirteenth  year  from 
the  time  of  its  first  investment  that  the  city  of 
merchants  fell  (B.C.  585).  Ere  this  happened, 
Jerusalem  had  been  totally  destroyed.  This  con- 
summation was  owing  to  the  folly  of  Zcdekiah, 
who,  despite  the  warnings  of  Jeremiah,  made  a 
treaty  with  Apries  (Hophra),  king  of  Egypt  (Ez. 
xvii.  15),  and  on  the  strength  of  this  alliance  re- 
nounced his  allegiance  to  the  king  of  Babylon. 
Nebuchadnezzar  commenced  the  final  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedckiah, — his  own 
seventeenth  year  (B.C.  588),  and  took  it  two  years 
later  ( B.C.  586).  One  effort  to  carry  out  the  treaty 
seems  to  have  been  made  by  Apries.  An  Egyptinn 
army  crossed  the  frontier,  and  began  its  march 
towards  Jerusalem;  upon  which  Nebuchadnezzar 
raised  the  siege,  and  set  off  to  meet  the  new  foe. 
According  to  Josephus  (Ant.  x.  7,  §3)  a battle  was 
fought,  in  which  Apries  was  completely  defeated ; 
but  the  Scriptural  account  seems  rather  to  imply 
thnt  the  Egyptians  retired  on  the  advnnce  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, and  recrossed  the  frontier  without  risk- 
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ing  an  engagement  (Jer.  xxxvii.  5-8).  After  an 
eighteen  months’  siege  Jerusalem  fell.  Zedekiah 
escaped  from  the  city,  but  was  captured  near  Jencho 
(ib.  xxxix.  5)  and  brought  to  Nebuchadnezzar  at 
Biblah  in  the  territory  of  Hamath,  where  his  eyes 
were  put  out  by  the  king's  order,  while  his  soar 
and  his  chief  nobles  were  slain.  Nebuchadnezzar 
then  returned  to  Babylon  with  Zedekiah,  whom  he 
imprisoned  for  the  remainder  of  his  life;  leaving 
Nebuzar-adan,  the  captain  of  his  guard,  to  com- 
plete the  destruction  of  the  city  and  the  pacification 
of  Judaea.  Gedaliah,  a Jew,  was  appointed  go- 
vernor, but  he  was  shortly  murdered,  and  the  rest 
of  the  Jews  either  fled  to  Egypt,  or  were  carried  by 
Nebuzar-adan  to  Babylon.  The  military  successes 
of  Nebuchadnezzar  cannot  be  traces!  minntely  be- 
yond this  point.  It  may  be  gathered  from  the 
prophetical  Scriptures  and  from  Josephus,  that 
the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  was  rapidly  followed  bv 
the  fall  of  Tyre  and  the  complete  submission  of 
Phoenicia  (Ez.  xxvi.-xxviii. ; Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  21); 
after  which  the  Babylonians  carried  their  arms  into 
Egypt,  and  inflicted  severe  injuries  on  that  fertile 
country  (Jer.  xlvi.  1 3-26  ; Ez.  xxix.  2-20 ; Joseph. 
Ant.  x.  9,  §7).  But  we  have  no  account,  on 
which  we  can  depend,  of  these  campaigns.  We  are 
told  by  Berosus  that  the  first  care  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, on  obtaining  quiet  possession  of  his  kingdom 
after  the  first  Syrian  expedition,  was  to  rebuiki  the 
temple  of  Bel  (Bel-Mcrodach)  at  Babylon  out  of 
the  spoils  of  the  Syrian  war  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  i. 
11,  §1).  He  next  proceeded  to  strengthen  and 
beautify  the  city,  which  he  renovated  throughout, 
and  surrounded  with  several  lines  of  fortification, 
himself  adding  one  entirely  new  quarter.  Having 
finished  the  walls  and  adorned  the  gates  magnific- 
ently, he  constructed  a new  palace.  In  the  grounds 
of  this  palace  he  formed  the  celebrate!  “ hanging 
garden.”  This  complete  renovation  of  Babyloo  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  which  Berosus  asserts,  is  continual 
to  us  iu  every  possible  way.  But  Nebuchadnezzar 
dkl  not  confine  his  efforts  to  the  ornamentation  and 
improvement  of  his  capital.  Throughout  the  em- 
pire, at  Borsippn,  Sippnra,  Cutha,  Chilraad,  Dora  bn, 
Teredon,  and  a multitude  of  other  places,  he  built 
or  rebuilt  cities,  repaired  temples,  construct ed  quaj>, 
reservoirs,  canals,  and  aqueducts,  on  a scale  ot 
grandeur  and  magnificence  surpassing  everything  ot 
the  kind  recorded  in  history,  unless  it  be  the  con- 
structions of  one  or  two  of  the  greatest  Egyptian 
monarchs.  The  wealth,  greatness,  and  general  pr»* 
perity  of  Nebuchadnezzar  are  strikingly  place! 
before  us  in  the  book  of  Daniel.  Towards  the  close 
of  his  reign  the  glory  of  Nebuchadnezzar  suffered 
a temporary  eclipse.  As  a punishment  for  his 
pride  and  vanity,  thnt  strange  foi  m of  madness  was 
sent  upon  him  which  the  Greeks  called  Lycan- 
thropy,  wherein  the  sufferer  imagines  himselt  a 
beast,  and  quitting  the  haunts  of  men,  insists  on 
leading  the  life  of  a beast  (Dan.  iv.  83).  Nebu- 
chadnezzar himself  in  his  great  inscription  appeare 
to  allude  to  it,  although  in  a studied  ambiguity 
of  phrase  which  renders  the  passage  very  difficult 
of  translation.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that 
Herodotus  ascribes  to  a queen,  Nitocris,  sevcial 
of  the  important  works,  which  other  writers  (B*- 
rosus,  Abydenus)  assign  to  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
conjecture  naturally  arises  that  Nitocris  was  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's queen,  and  that,  as  she  carried  on  hi* 
constructions  during  his  incapacity,  they  were  hr 
some  considered  to  be  here.  After  an  interval  « 
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four,  or  perhaps  seven  years  (Dan.  iv.  16),  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's malady  left  him.  As  we  are  told  in 
Scripture  that  “ his  reason  returned,  and  for  the 
glory  of  his  kingdom  his  honour  and  brightness 
returned and  he  “ waa  established  in  his  king- 
dom, and  excellent  majesty  was  added  to  him  ” 
{Dan.  iv.  36),  so  we  find  in  the  Standard  Inscription 
that  he  resumed  his  great  works  nftcr  a ^period  of 
suspension,  and  added  fresh  “ wonders  **  in  his  old 
age  to  the  marvellous  constructions  of  his  manhood. 
He  died  in  the  year  B.C.  561,  at  an  advanced  age 
f83  or  84),  having  reigned  43  years.  A son,  EviL- 
Mkhodach,  succwsled  him. 

Nebuihai'ban,  one  of  the  officers  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem. 
He  was  Rab-saris,  ».  e.  chief  of  the  eunuchs  (Jer. 
xxxix.  13)  as  Nebuzaradan  was  Rab-tabbachim  (chief 
of  the  body-guard ),  and  Nergal-sharezer,  Rnb-Mag 
(chief  of  the  magicians),  the  three  being  the  most 
important  officers  then  present,  probably  the  highest 
dignitaries  of  the  Babylonian  court.  Neba-shasban’s 
office  and  title  were  the  same  as  those  of  Ashpenaz 
(Dan.  i.  3),  whom  he  probably  succeeded. 

Nebnzar  adan,  the  Rab-tabbachim,  i.  e.  chief  of 
the  slaughterers  (A.  V.  “captain  of  the  guard  *)  a 
high  officer  iu  the  court  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  appar- 
ently the  next  to  the  person  of  the  monnrch.  He 
appears  not  to  have  been  present  during  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem ; probably  he  was  occupied  at  the  more 
important  operations  at  Tyre,  but  as  soon  as  the 
city  was  actually  in  the  hands  of  the  Bubyloninns 
he  arrived,  and  from  that  moment  everything  was 
completely  directed  by  him.  One  act  only  is  re- 
ferral directly  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  appointment 
of  the  governor  or  superintendent  of  the  conquered 
district.  All  this  Nebuzaradan  seems  to  have  car- 
rial  out  with  wisdom  and  moderation.  He  seems 
to  have  left  Judea  for  this  time  when  he  took  down 
the  chief  people  of  Jerusalem  to  his  master  at 
Rihlnh  (2  K.  xxv.  18-20).  In  four  years  he  again 
appeared  (Jer.  Hi.  30).  Nebuchadnezzar  in  his 
twenty-third  year  made  a descent  on  the  regioas 
east  of  Jordan,  including  the  Ammonites  and  Monb- 
ites, who  escaped  when  Jerusalem  was  destroyed. 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Egypt,  and,  either  on  the 
way  thither  or  on  the  return,  Nebuzaradan  again 

Cubed  through  the  country  and  carried  off  seven 
tindred  and  forty-five  more  captives  (Jer.  lii.  30.) 
Ne’cho,  2 Chr.  xxxv.  20,  22  ; xxxvi.  4.  [Pha- 
baoh-Nkcho.] 

Nec  odan  = Nkkoda  (1  Esdr.  v.37 ; comp.  Ezr, 

ii.  60). 

Nedabi'ah.  Apparently  one  of  the  sons  of  Je- 
oomah,  or  Jehoiachiu,  king  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii. 
18).  Lord  A.  Hervey,  however,  contends  that  this 
list  contains  the  order  of  succession  and  not  of  lineal 
descent,  and  that  Nedahiah  and  his  brothers  were 
sons  of  Neri. 

Neemi  as  = Nkhkmiah  the  son  of  Hachaliah 
(Ecdus.  xlix.  13;  2 Macc.  i.  18,  20,  21,  23,  31, 
36,  ii.  13). 

Neg'inah,  properly  Ncginath , as  the  text  now 
stands,  occurs  in  the  title  of  Ps.  lxi.,  “ to  the  chief 
musician  upon  Neginath.”  The  LXX.  and  Vulg. 
evidently  read  “ Neginoth  ” in  the  pluial,  which 
occurs  in  the  titles  of  five  Psalms,  and  is  perhaps 
the  true  reading.  Whether  the  word  be  singular 
or  plural,  it  is  the  general  term  by  which  all 
stringed  instruments  are  described.  In  the  singular 
it  has  the  derived  sense  of  “ a song  sung  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a stringed  instrument,*'  and  gene- 
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rally  of  a taunting  character  (Job  xxx.  9 ; Ps.  lxix. 
12;  Lam.  iii.  14).  [NEGINOTH.] 

Neg  inoth.  This  word  is  found  in  the  titles  of 
Ps.  iv.  vi.  liv.  Iv.  lxvii.  lxxvi.,  and  the  margin  of 
Hab.  iii.  19,  and  there  seems  but  little  doubt  that 
it  is  the  general  term  denoting  all  stringed  instill- 
ments whatsoever,  whether  played  with  the  hand, 
like  the  harp  and  guitar,  or  with  a plectrum. 

1 **  The  chief  musicinn  on  Neginoth  ” was  therefore 
the  conductor  of  that  portion  of  the  Temple-choir 
who  played  upon  the  stringed  instruments,  and  who 
are  mentioned  in  Ps.  lxviii.  25. 

Nahelamite,  the.  The  designation  of  a man 
named  dhemaiah,  a false  prophet,  who  went  with 
the  captivity  to  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  24,  31,  32). 
The  name  is  no  doubt  formed  from  that  either  of 
Shemaiah’s  native  place,  or  the  progenitor  of  his 
family ; which  of  the  two  is  uncertain. 

Nehemiah.  1.  Son  of  Haclialiah,  and  appar- 
ently of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  since  his  fathers  were 
buried  at  Jerusalem,  and  Hanani  his  kinsman  seems 
to  have  been  of  that  tribe  (i.  2,  ii.  3,  vii.  2).  All 
that  we  know  certainly  concerning  this  eminent 
man  is  contained  in  the  book  which  bears  his  name. 
His  autobiography  first  finds  him  at  Shushan,  the 
winter  residence  of  the  kings  of  Persia,  in  high 
office  as  the  cupbearer  of  king  Artaxerxes  Longi- 
inauus.  In  the  20th  year  of  the  king’s  reign,  i.  e. 
B.C.  445,  certain  Jews,  one  of  whom  was  a near 
kinsman  of  Nehemiah ’s,  arrived  from  Judea,  and 
gave  Nehemiah  a deplorable  account  of  the  state 
of  Jerusalem,  and  of  the  residents  in  Judea.  He 
immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  going  to  Jeru- 
salem to  endeavour  to  better  their  state.  After 
three  or  four  months  (from  Chisleu  to  Nisan),  an 
opportunity  presented  itself  of  obtaining  the  king’s 
consent  to  his  mission.  Having  received  his  ap- 
pointment as  governor  of  Judea,  a troop  of  cavalry, 
and  letters  from  the  king  to  the  different  satraps 
through  whose  provinces  he  was  to  piss,  as  well  as 
to  Asaph  the  keeper  of  the  king’s  forests,  to  supply 
him  with  timber,  he  started  upon  his  journey : 
being  under  promise  to  return  to  Peisin  within  a 
given  time.  Nehemiah’s  great  work  was  rebuilding, 
tor  the  first  time  since  their  destruction  by  Nebu- 
zaradan, the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  restoring  that 
city  to  its  former  state  and  dignity,  as  a fortified 
town.  It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  import- 
ance to  the  future  political  and  ecclesiastical  pros- 
perity of  the  Jewish  nation  of  this  great  achieve- 
ment of  their  patriotic  governor.  How  low  the 
community  of  the  Palestine  Jews  had  fallen,  is  ap- 
parent from  the  feet  that  from  the  6th  of  Darius  to 
the  7th  of  Artaxerxes,  there  is  no  history  of  them 
whatever.  The  one  step  which  could  resuscitate 
the  nation,  preserve  the  Mosaic  institutions,  ami 
lay  the  foundation  of  future  independence,  was  the 
restoration  of  the  city  walls.  To  this  great  object 
therefore  Nehemiah  directed  his  whole  energies 
without  an  hour’s  unnecessary  delay.  In  a won- 
derfully short  time  the  walls  seemed  to  emerge 
from  the  heaps  of  burnt  rubbish,  aud  to  encircle 
the  city  ns  in  the  days  of  old.  The  gateways  also 
were  rebuilt,  and  ready  tbr  the  doors  to  be  hung 
upon  them.  But  it  soon  became  apparent  how 
wisely  Nehemiah  had  acted  in  hastening  on  the  work. 
On  his  very  first  arrival,  as  governor,  Sanballat 
and  Tobiah  had  given  unequivocal  proof  of  their 
mortification  at  his  appointment.  But  when  the 
restoration  was  seen  to  be  rapidly  progressing,  their 
indignation  knew  no  bounds.  They  mode  a great 
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conspiracy  to  fall  upon  the  builders  with  an  armed 
force  and  put  a stop  to  the  undertaking.  The  pro- 
ject was  defeated  by  the  vigilance  and  prudence  of 
Nehemiah.  This  aimed  attitude  was  continued  from 
tliat  day  forward.  Various  stratagems  were  then 
resorted  to  to  get  Nehemiah  away  from  Jerusalem, 
and  if  possible  to  take  his  life.  But  that  which 
most  nearly  succeeded  was  the  attempt  to  bring 
him  into  suspicion  with  the  king  of  Persia,  as  if  he 
intended  to  set  himself  up  as  an  independent  king, 
as  soon  as  the  walls  were  completed.  The  artful 
letter  of  Sanbalht  so  far  wrought  upon  Artaxerxes, 
that  he  issued  a decree  stopping  the  work  till  further 
orders.  It  is  probable  that  at  the  same  time  he 
lecalled  Nehemiah,  or  perhaps  Nehemiah’s  leave  of 
absence  had  previously  expired ; in  either  case  had 
the  Tiishatha  been  less  upright  and  less  wise,  and 
had  he  fallen  into  the  trap  laid  for  him,  his  life 
might  have  been  in  great  danger.  The  sequel, 
however,  shows  that  his  perfect  integrity  was  ap- 
parent to  the  king.  For  after  a delay,  jrerhaps 
of  several  years,  he  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Jerusalem,  and  to  crown  his  work  by  repairing 
the  Temple,  and  dedicating  the  walls.  Nehemiah 
does  uot  indeed  mention  this  adverse  decree,  which 
may  have  arrived  during  his  absence,  or  give  us 
any  clue  to  the  time  of  his  return ; nor  should  we 
have  suspected  his  absence  at  all  from  Jerusalem, 
but  for  the  incidental  allusiou  in  ch.  ii.  6,  xiii.  6, 
coupled  with  the  long  interval  of  years  between 
the  earlier  and  later  chapters  of  the  book.  But  the 
interval  between  the  close  of  ch.  vi.  and  the  begin- 
ning of  ch.  vii.  is  the  only  place  where  we  can 
suppose  a considerable  gap  in  time,  either  from  the 
appearance  of  the  text,  or  the  nature  of  the  events 
narrated.  It  seems  to  suit  both  well  to  suppose 
that  Nehemiah  returned  to  Persia,  and  the  work 
stopped  immediately  after  the  events  narrated  in 
vi.  16-10,  and  that  chapter  vii.  goes  on  to  relate 
the  measures  adopted  by  him  upon  his  return  with 
fresh  powers.  It  may  have  been  after  another  con- 
siderable interval  of  time,  and  not  improbably  after 
another  absence  of  the  Tirshatha  from  his  govern- 
ment, that  the  next  event  of  interest  in  Nehemiah’s 
life  occurred,  viz.,  tlie  dedication  of  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  including,  if  we  may  believe  the  author 
of  2 Mace,  supported  by  several  indications  in  the 
Book  of  Nehemiah,  that  of  the  Temple  after  its  re- 
jsnir  ny  means  of  the  funds  collected  from  the  whole 
population.  Returning  to  the  sure  ground  of  the 
sacred  narrative,  the  other  principal  achievements 
of  this  great  and  good  governor  may  be  thus  sig- 
nalised. He  (irmly  repressed  the  exactions  of  the 
nobles,  and  the  usury  of  tire  rich,  and  rescued  the 
jK>or  Jews  from  spoliation  and  slavery.  He  refused 
to  receive  his  lawful  allowance  as  governor  from  the 
people,  in  consideration  of  their  poverty,  during 
the  whole  twelve  years  tliat  he  was  in  office,  but 
kept  at  his  own  charge  a table  for  150  Jews,  at 
which  any  who  returned  from  captivity  were  wel- 
<•01116.  He  made  most  careful  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  miuistering  priests  and  Lcvites, 
and  for  the  due  and  constant  celebration  of  Divine 
worship.  He  insisted  upon  the  sanctity  of  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  Temple  being  preseivod  inviolable,  and 
peremptorily  ejected  the  powerful  Tobiah  from  one 
of  t he  chambers  which  Eluishib  had  assigned  to  him. 
He  then  replaced  the  stores  and  vessels  which  had 
been  removed  to  make  room  for  him,  and  appointed 
proper  Levitical  officers  to  su|*eniitend  and  dis- 
tribute them.  With  no  less  thinness  and  impar- 
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tiality  he  expelled  from  all  sacred  functions  tbo<e  of 
the  high-priest’s  family  who  had  contracted  heathen 
marriages,  and  rebuked  and  punished  those  of  the 
common  people  who  had  likewise  intermarried  with 
foreigners  ; and  lastly,  he  provided  for  keeping  holy 
the  Sabbath  day,  winch  was  shamefully  profaned 
by  many,  both  Jews  and  foreign  merchants,  and  by 
his  resolute  conduct  succeeded  in  repressing  the 
lawless  traffic  on  tire  day  of  rest.  Beyond  the  62nd 
year  of  Artaxerxes,  to  which  Nehemiah’s  own  nar- 
rative leads  us,  we  have  no  account  of  him  what- 
ever.—2.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  first  expedition 
from  Babylon  to  Jerusalem  under  Zerubbabel  (Exr. 

ii.  2;  Neh.  vii.  7).— 8.  Sou  of  Azbuk,  and  ruler 
of  the  half  part  of  Bcth-zur,  who  helped  to  repair 
the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  16). 

Nehemiah,  Book  ot  The  latest  of  all  the  his- 
torical books  of  Scripture.  This  book,  like  the  pre- 
ceding one  of  Ezra,  is  clearly  and  oertainly  uot  all 
by  the  same  hand.  By  far  the  principal  portion, 
indeed,  is  the  work  of  Nehemiah ; but  other  por- 
tions are  either  extracts  from  various  chronicles  and 
registers,  or  supplementary  narratives  and  reflec- 
tions, some  apparently  by  Ezra,  others,  perhaps 
the  work  of  the  same  jierson  who  inserted  the 
latest  genealogical  extracts  from  the  public  chronicles. 
— 1.  The  main  history  contained  in  the  book  of 
Nehemiah  covers  about  12  years,  viz.,  from  the 
20th  to  the  82nd  year  of  Artaxerxes  Lotigimanns, 
i.  e.  from  u.c.  445  to  433.  The  whole  narrative 
gives  us  a graphic  and  interesting  account  of  the 
state  of  Jerusalem  and  the  returned  captives  in 
the  writer’s  times,  and,  incidentally,  of  the  nature 
of  the  Persian  government  and  the  condition  of  iu 
remote  provinces.  The  documents  appended  to  it 
also  give  some  further  iufonnatiou  as  to  the  time* 
of  Zerubbabel  on  the  one  hand,  and  as  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  genealogical  registens  and  the  suc- 
cession of  the  high-priesthood  to  the  close  of  the 
Persian  empire  on  the  other.  The  view  given  of 
the  rise  of  two  factions  among  the  Jews — the  one 
the  strict  religious  party ; the  other,  the  gen- 
tilizing  party,  sets  before  us  the  germ  of  much 
that  we  meet  with  in  a more  developed  state 
in  later  Jewish  history.  Again,  in  this  history 
as  well  as  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  we  see  the  bitter 
enmity  between  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  acquir- 
ing strength  and  deliuitive  form  on  both  religiou* 
and  political  grounds.  The  book  also  throw* 
much  light  upon  the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
Jews,  borne  of  its  details  give  us  incidentally  in- 
formation of  great  historical  importance,  (a.)  The 
account  of  the  building  and  dedication  of  the  wall, 

iii. ,  xii.,  contains  the  most  valuable  materials  (or 
settling  the  topography  of  Jerusalem  to  be  found  in 
Scripture.  (6.)  The  list  of  returned  captives  who 
came  under  different  leaders  from  the  time  of  Ze- 
rubbabel to  that  of  Nehemiah  (amounting  in  all  to 
only  42,360  adult  males,  and  7337  servants;, 
which  is  given  in  ch.  vii.,  conveys  a faithful  picture 
of  the  )>olitical  weakness  of  the  Jewish  natioo  *s 
compared  with  the  times  when  Judah  alone  num- 
bered 470,000  fighting  men  (1  Chr.  xxi.  5).  (c.) 
The  lists  of  leaders,  priests,  Levites,  and  of  those 
who  signed  the  covenant,  reveal  incidentally  much 
of  the  national  spirit  as  well  as  of  the  social  habiu 
of  the  captives,  derived  from  older  time.  Thu* 
the  fact  that  Uceite  leaders  are  named  in  Neh.  vii. 
7,  indicates  the  teeliug  of  the  captives  that  they 
represented  the  twelve  tribes,  a feeling  further  evid- 
enced in  the  expression  “ the  men  of  the  pe^de 
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*f  Israel."  The  enumeration  of  2 1 and  22,  or,  if  I 
Zidkijah  stands  for  the  head  of  the  house  of  Zadok, 
23  chief  priests  in  x.  1-8,  xii.  1-7,  of  whom  9 bear  , 
the  names  of  those  who  were  heads  of  courses  in 
David's  time  (1  Chr.  xxiv.)  [Jehoiariu],  shows 
how,  even  in  their  wasted  and  reduced  numbers, 
they  struggled  to  preserve  the>e  ancient  institutions, 
and  also  supplies  the  reason  of  the  mention  of  these 
particular  22  or  23  names.  But  it  does  more  than 
this.  Taken  in  conjunction  with  the  list  of  those 
who  sealed  (x.  1-27),  it  proves  the  existence  of  a 
social  custom,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  of  absolute 
necessity  to  keep  us  from  gross  chronological  error, 
that,  viz.,  of  calling  chiefs  by  the  name  of  the  clan 
or  house  of  which  they  were  chiefs,  (d.)  Other 
niLscellaiu-ous  information  contained  in  this  book, 
embraces  the  hereditary  crafts  practised  by  certain 
priestly  fnmilies,  e.  g.,  the  apothecaries,  or  makers 
of  the  sacred  ointments  and  incense  (iii.  8),  and 
the  goldsmiths,  whose  business  it  probably  was  to 
repair  the  sacred  vessels  (iii.  8),  and  who  may  have 
been  the  ancestors,  so  to  speak,  of  the  money-changers 
in  the  Temple  (John  li.  14,  15);  the  situation  of 
the  garden  of  the  kings  of  Judah  by  which  Zede- 
kiah  escaped  (2  K.  xxv.  4),  os  seen  iii.  15  ; and 
statistics,  reminding  one  of  Domesday- Book.  The 
chief,  indeed  the  only  real  historical  difficulty  in 
the  narrative,  is  to  determine  the  time  of  the  dedic- 
ation of  the  wall,  whether  in  the  32nd  year  of 
Artaxerxes  or  before.  The  expression  in  Neh.  xiii. 
1,  “ On  that  day,”  seems  to  fix  the  reading  of  the 
law  to  the  same  day  as  the  dedication  (see  xii.  43). 
Bat  if  so  the  dedication  must  have  been  after  Nehe- 
miah’s  return  from  Babylon  (mentioned  xiii.  7). 
Then,  if  the  wall  only  took  52  days  to  complete 
(Neh.  vi.  15),  and  was  begun  immediately  Nehemiah 
entered  upon  his  government,  how  came  the  dedica- 
tion to  lie  deferred  till  12  years  afterwards?  The 
answer  to  thi  s probably  is  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
52  days  are  to  be  reckoned  from  the  resumption  of 
ibe  work  after  iv.  15,  aud  a time  exceeding  two 
years  may  have  elapsed  from  the  commencement  of 
the  budding.  But  even  then  it  would  not  be  ready 
for  dedication.  There  were  the  gates  to  be  hung, 
perhaps  much  rubbish  to  be  removed,  and  the 
ruined  houses  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
walls  to  be  repaired.  Still  even  these  cause*  would 
not  be  adequate  to  account  for  a delay  of  12  years. 
One  cause  immediately  presents  itself,  viz.,  that 
Nehemiah’s  leave  of  absence  from  the  Persian  court, 
mentioned  ii.  6,  may  have  drawn  to  a close  shortly 
after  the  completion  of  the  wall,  and  before  the 
other  above-named  works  were  complete.  And  this 
is  rendered  yet  more  probable  by  the  circumstance, 
incidentally  brought  to  light,  that,  in  the  32ud  year 
of  Artaxerxes,  we  know  he  was  with  the  king  (xiii. 
6/.  Other  circumstances,  too,  may  have  concm red 
to  make  it  imperative  for  him  to  return  to  Persia 
without  delay.  The  last  words  of  ch.  vi.  point  to 
some  new  ert'ort  of  Tobiah  to  interrupt  his  work, 
and  the  expression  used  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
was  the  thieat  of  being  considered  as  a rebel  by  the 
king.  If  he  could  make  it  appear  that  Artaxerxes 
was  suspicious  of  his  fidelity,  then  Nehemiah  might 
feel  it  matter  of  necessity  to  go  to  the  Persian  court 
to  clear  himself  of  the  charge.  And  this  view  both 
receives  a remarkable  confirmation  from,  and  throws 
quite  a new  light  uj>on,  the  obscure  passage  in  Kzr. 
iv.  7-23.  Now,  if  we  compare  Neh.  vi.  8,  7,  with 
the  letter  of  the  heathen  nations  mentioned  in  Kzr. 
iv.,  and  also  recollect  that  the  only  time  when,  as 
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I for  as  we  know,  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  weie  at- 
tempted to  be  rebuilt,  was  when  Nehemiah  was 
governor,  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
Ezra  iv.  7-23  relates  to  the  time  of  Nehemiah’* 
government,  and  explains  the  otherwise  unaccount- 
able circumstance  that  12  years  elapsed  before  the 
dedication  of  the  walls  was  completed.  Nehemiah 
may  have  started  on  his  journey  on  receiving  the 
letters  from  Persia  (if  such  they  were)  sent  him  by 
Tobiah,  leaving  his  lieutenants  to  carry  on  the 
works,  and  oiler  his  departure  Hehurn  and  Shimshai 
and  their  companions  may  have  come  up  to  Jeru- 
salem with  the  king's  decree  and  obliged  them  to 
desist.  It  should  seem,  however,  that  at  Nehe- 
miah’s arrival  in  Persia,  he  was  able  to  satisfy  the 
king  of  his  perfect  integrity,  and  that  he  was  per- 
mitted to  return  to  his  government  in  Judaea.  Bis 
leave  of  absence  may  ngain  have  been  of  limited 
duration,  and  the  business  of  the  census,  of  re- 
peopling  Jerusalem,  setting  up  the  uty  gates, 
rebuildiug  the  ruined  houses,  and  rejiairing  the 
Temple,  may  have  occupied  his  whole  time  till  his 
second  return  to  the  king.  During  this  second  ab- 
sence another  evil  arose — the  gentilizing  party  re- 
covered strength,  and  the  intrigues  with  Tobiah  (vi. 
17),  which  had  already  begun  before  his  first  de- 
parture, weie  more  actively  carried  on,  and  led  so 
far  that  Eliashib  the  high-priest  actually  assigned 
one  of  the  store-chambers  in  the  Temple  to  Tobiah’s 
use.  This  we  are  not  told  of  till  xiii.  4-7,  when 
Nehemiah  relates  the  steps  he  took  on  his  tetum. 
But  this  very  circumstance  suggests  that  Nehemiah 
does  not  relate  the  events  which  hnp|>ened  in  his 
absence,  and  would  account  for  his  silence  in  regard 
to  Kehum  and  Shimshai.  We  may  thus,  then,  ac- 
count for  10  or  11  years  having  elajised  before  the 
dedication  of  the  walls  took  place.  In  fact  it  did 
not  take  place  till  the  last  year  of  his  government ; 
and  this  leads  to  the  right  interpretation  of  ch.  xiii. 
6 and  brings  it  into  perfect  harmony  with  v.  14,  a 
passage  which  obviously  imports  that  Nehemiah’s 
government  of  Judaea  lasted  only  12  years,  viz., 
from  the  20th  to  the  32nd  of  Artaxerxes.  The  dedic- 
ation of  the  walls  and  the  other  reforms  named  iu 
ch.  xiii.  were  the  closing  acts  of  his  administration. 
It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  Josephus  does 
not  follow  the  authority  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah. 
He  detaches  Neh.  viii.  from  its  context,  and  nppends 
the  narratives  contained  in  it  to  the  times  of  Ezra. 
He  makes  Ezra  die  before  Nehemiah  came  to  Jeru- 
salem as  governor,  and  consequently  ignores  any 
part  taken  by  him  in  conjunction  with  Nehemiah. 
He  makes  no  mention  either  whatever  of  .Sanballat 
in  the  events  of  Nehemiah' s government,  but  places 
him  in  the  time  of  Jaddua  and  Alexander  the  Great. 
All  attempts  to  reconcile  Josephus  with  Nehemiah 
must  be  lost  labour.  The  only  question  therefore 
is  what  was  the  cause  of  Josephus's  variations. 
Now,  as  regard*  the  appending  the  history  in  Neh. 
viii.  to  the  times  of  Ezra,  we  know  that  he  was 
guided  by  the  authority  of  the  Apocryphal  1 Esdr. 
ns  he  had  been  in  the  whole  story  of  Zerubbabel 
and  Darius.  From  the  tlorid  additions  to  his  nar- 
rative of  Nehemiah’s  first  application  to  Artaxerxes, 
as  well  as  from  the  passage  below  referred  to  in 
2 Macc.  i.  23,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  were  apo- 
cryphal versions  of  the  story  of  Nehemiah.  2.  As 
regards  the  authorship  of  the  book,  it  is  admitted 
by  all  critics  that  it  is,  ns  to  its  main  parts,  the 
genuine  work  of  Nehemiah.  But  it  i*  no  less  cer- 
tain that  interpolations  and  additions  have  been 
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made  in  it  since  his  time ; and  there  is  considerable 
diversity  of  opinion  as  to  what  are  the  portions 
which  have  l>evn  so  added.  From  i.  1 to  vii.  6,  no 
doubt  or  difficulty  occurs.  Again,  from  xii.  31, 
to  the  end  of  the  book  (except  xii.  44-47),  the 
narrative  is  continuous,  and  the  use  of  the  first 
person  singular  constant  (xii.  30,  38,  40,  xiii.  6,  7, 
&c.).  It  is  therefore  only  in  the  intermediate 
chapters  (vii.  6 to  xii.  36,  and  xii.  44-47),  that  we 
have  to  enquire  into  the  question  of  authorship,  and 
this  we  will  do  by  sections : — (a.)  The  til's t section 
begins  at  Neh.  vii.  6,  and  ends  in  the  first  half  of 
viii.  1,  at  the  words  “one  man.”  It  has  already 
been  assented  that  this  section  is  identical  with  the 
paragraph  beginning  Ezr.  ii.  1,  and  ending  iii.  1 ; 
and  it  was  there  also  asserted  that  the  paragraph 
originally  belonged  to  the  book  of  Nehemiah,  and 
wa»  afterwards  inserted  in  the  place  it  occupies  in 
Ezra.  Both  these  assertions  must  now  be  made 
good;  and  first  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two 
passages.  They  are  actually  identical  word  for 
word,  and  letter  lor  letter,  except  in  two  points. 
One  that  the  numbers  repeatedly  vary.  The  other 
that  then;  is  a difference  in  the  nccount  of  the  offer- 
ings  made  by  the  governor,  the  nobles,  and  the  people. 
But  it  cau  be  proved  that  these  are  merely  varia- 
tions  of  the  same  text.  In  the  first  place  the  two 
passages  are  one  and  the  same.  The  heading,  the 
contents,  the  narrative  about  the  sous  of  Barzillai, 
the  fact  of  the  offerings,  the  dwelling  in  their  cities, 
the  coming  of  the  seventh  month,  the  gathering  of 
all  the  people  to  Jerusalem  as  one  man,  are  in 
words  and  in  sense  the  very  self-same  passage.  The 
idea  that  the  very  .same  words  extending  to  70 
verses,  describe  different  events,  is  simply  absurd 
and  irrational.  The  numbers  therefore  must  origin- 
ally have  been  the  same  in  both  books.  But  next, 
when  we  examine  the  varying  numbers,  we  see  the 
following  particular  proofs  that  the  variations  are 
corruptions  of  the  original  text  Though  the  items 
vary,  the  sum  total,  42,360,  is  the  same  (Ezr.  ii. 
64;  Neh.  vii.  66).  In  like  manner  the  totals  of 
the  servants,  the  singing  men  and  women,  the 
horses,  mules,  and  asses  are  all  the  same,  except 
that  Ezra  has  two  hundred,  instead  of  two  hundred 
and  forty-five,  singing  men  and  women.  The  num- 
bers of  the  Priests  and  the  Levitcs  are  the  same  in 
both,  except  that  the  siugers,  the  sons  of  Asaph,  are 
128  in  Ezra  against  148  in  Nehemiah,  and  the 
porteiu  139  against  138.  Then  in  each  particular 
case,  when  the  numbei's  differ,  we  see  plainly  how 
the  different*  might  arise.  To  turn  uext  to  the 
olferings.  The  Book  of  Ezra  (ii.  68,  69)  merely 
gives  the  sum  total,  as  follows:  61,000  drachms 
of  gold,  5000  pounds  of  silver,  and  100  priests’ 
garments.  The  Book  of  Nehemiah  gives  no  sum 
total,  but  gives  the  following  items  (vii.  72):  The 
Tirshatha  gave  1200  drachms  of  gold,  50  basons, 
530  priests*  garments.  The  chief  of  the  fathers  gave 
20,000  drachms  of  gold,  and  2200  pouuds  of  silver. 
The  rest  of  the  people  gave  20,000  drachms  of  gold, 
2000  pounds  of  silver,  and  67  priests*  garments. 
Here  then  we  learn  that  these  oilerings  were  made 
in  three  shnres,  by  three  distinct  parties  : the  gov- 
ernor, the  chief  fathers,  the  people.  The  sum  total 
of  drachms  of  gold  we  learn  f rom  Ezra,  was  61,000. 
The  shares,  we  learn  from  Nehemiah,  were  20,000 
in  two  out  of  the  three  donors,  but  1000  in  the 
case  of  the  third  and  chief  donor ! Is  it  not  quite 
evident  that  in  the  case  of  Nehemiah  the  20  has 
dipped  out  of  the  text  las  in  1 Esdr.  v.  45, 
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60,000  has),  and  that  his  real  contribution  w n 
21,000?  his  generosity  prompting  him  to  give  in 
excess  of  his  fair  third.  Next,  as  regards  the 
pounds  of  silver.  The  sum  total  was,  according 
to  Ezra,  5000.  The  shares  were,  according  to 
Nehemiah  2200  pounds  from  the  chiefs,  and  2000 
from  the  people.  But  the  LXX.  give  2300  for  the 
chiefs,  and  2200  for  the  people,  making  4500  in 
all,  and  so  leaving  a deficiency  of  500  pounds  «s 
compared  with  Ezra’s  total  of  5000,  and  ascribing 
no  silver  offering  to  the  Tirshntha.  As  regards  the 
priests’  garments.  The  sum  total  as  given  in  both 
the  Hebrew  and  Greek  text  of  Ezra,  and  in  1 EsJr. 
is  100.  The  items  as  given  in  Neh.  vii.  70,  are 
530  +•  67  = 597.  But  the  LXX.  give  30  + 67  = 
97,  and  that  this  is  nearly  correct  is  apparent  from 
the  numbers  themselves.  For  the  total  being  lOo, 
33  is  the  nearest  whole  number  to  *3°,  and  67  b 
the  nearest  whole  number  to  j x 100.  So  that  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  Tirshatha  gave  33  priest*’ 
garments,  and  the  rest  of  the  people  gave  67,  pro- 
bably in  two  gills  of  34  and  33,  making  in  all  100. 
But  how  came  the  500  to  be  added  on  to  the  Tir- 
shatha’s  tile  of  garments  ? Clearly  it  is  a fragment 
of  the  missing  500  pounds  of  silver,  which,  with 
the  50  bowls,  made  up  the  Tirshatha’s  donation 
of  silver.  So  that  Neh.  vii.  70  ought  to  be  read 
thus,  “ The  Tirshatha  gave  to  the  treasure  21,000 
drachms  of  gold,  50  basons,  500  pounds  of  silver, 
and  33  priests’  garments.”  The  offerings  then,  as 
well  as  the  numbers  in  the  lists,  were  once  identkal 
in  both  books,  and  we  learn  from  Ezr.  ii.  68,  what 
was  the  puroose  of  this  liberal  contribution,  vii. 
44  to  set  up  the  House  of  God  iu  his  place.”  From 
this  phrase  occurring  in  Ezr.  ii.  just  before  the  ac- 
count of  the  building  of  the  Temple  by  Zerubbabel. 
it  lias  usually  been  understood  as  referring  to  the 
rebuilding.  But  it  really  means  no  such  thing. 
The  phrase  properly  implies  restoration  and  pre- 
servation. It  already  follows,  from  what  lias  been 
said,  that  the  section  under  consideration  is  in  iu 
right  place  in  the  Book  of  Nehemiah,  and  was  in- 
serted subsequently  in  the  Book  of  Ezra  out  of  its 
chronological  order.  But  one  or  two  additional 
proofs  of  this  must  be  mentioned.  The  most  con- 
vincing and  palpable  of  these  is  perhaps  the  mention 
of  the  Tirshatha  in  Ezr.  ii.  63,  Neh.  vii.  65.  An- 
other proof  is  the  meution  of  Ezra  as  taking  part  in 
that  assembly  of  the  people  of  Jerusalem  which  is 
described  in  Ezr.  iii.  1,  Neh.  viii.  1 ; for  Ezra  did 
not  come  to  Jerusalem  till  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes 
(Ezr.  vii.).  Another  is  the  mention  of  Nehemwh 
as  one  of  the  leaders  under  whom  the  captives 
enumerated  in  the  census  came  up,  Ezr.  ii.  2,  Neh. 
vii.  7 : in  both  which  passages  the  juxtaposition 
of  Nehemiah  with  Seraiah,  when  compand  with 
Neh.  x.  I,  2,  greatly  strengthens  the  oouclusion  that 
Nehemiah  the  Tirshatha  is  meant.  Then  again, 
that  Nehemiah  should  summon  all  the  families  ol 
Israel  to  Jerusalem  to  take  their  census,  and  that, 
having  done  so  at  gi«at  cost  of  time  and  trouble,  he, 
or  whoever  was  employed  by  him,  should  merely 
transcribe  an  old  census  taken  nearly  100  yean 
before,  instead  of  recording  the  result  of  his  owu 
labours,  is  so  improbable  that  nothing  but  the 
plainest  necessity  could  make  one  believe  it.  From 
all  which  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  the  section 
under  consideration  belongs  properly  to  the  Book  w 
Nehemiah.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  it 
was  writteu  in  its  present  form  by  Nehemiah  him- 
self. It  seems  probable  that  ch.  vii.,  from  ver.  7. 
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retains  the  substance  of  what  was  found  in  this 
put  of  Neheroiah’s  naiTative,  but  abridged,  and 
in  the  form  of  an  abstract,  which  may  account  for 
the  difficulty  of  separating  Nehemiah’s  register  from 
Zerubbabel’s,  and  also  for  the  very  abrupt  mention 
of  the  gifts  of  the  Tirshatha  and  the  people  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter,  (6.)  The  next  section  com- 
mences Neh.  viii.,  latter  part  of  ver.  l.and  ends 
Neh.  xi.  3.  There  is  great  probability  in  the 
opinion  advocated  by  Havemick  and  Kleinert,  that 
this  section  is  the  work  of  Ezra.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  suppose  that  Ezra  himself  inserted  this  or 
any  other  part  of  the  present  book  of  N'ehemiah  in 
the  midst  of  the  Tirshatha’*  history.  But  if  there 
weie  extant  an  account  of  these  transactions  by  Ezra, 
it  may  have  been  thus  incorporated  with  Nehemiah’s 
history  by  the  last  editor  of  Scripture,  (c.)  The 
third  section  consists  of  ch.  xi.  3-36.  It  contains  a 
list  of  the  families  of  Judah,  Benjamin,  and  Levi 
(priests  and  Levites),  who  took  up  their  abode  at 
Jerusalem,  in  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the 
volunteers,  ami  the  decision  of  the  lot,  mentioned  in 

xi.  1,  2.  This  list  forms  a kind  of  supplement  to 

that  in  vii.  8-60,  as  appears  by  the  nllusion  in  xi.  3 
to  that  previous  document.  This  list  is  an  extract 
from  the  official  roll  preserved  in  the  national 
archives,  only  somewhat  abbreviated,  as  appears  by 
a comparison  with  1 Chr.  ix.,  where  an  abstract  of 
the  same  rol  1 is  also  preserved  in  n fuller  form.  The 
nature  of  the  information  in  this  section,  and  the 
parallel  passage  in  1 Chr.,  would  rather  indicate  a 
1-eviticn.l  hand.  It  might  or  might  not  have  been 
the  same  which  inserted  the  preceding  section.  If 
written  later,  it  is  perhaps  the  work  of  the  same 
person  who  inserted  xii.  1-30,  44-47.  ( d .)  From 

xii.  1 to  26  is  clearly  and  certainly  an  abstract  from 
the  official  lists  made  and  inserted  here  long  after 
Nehemiah’s  time,  and  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Persian  dynasty  by  Alexander  the  Great,  as  is 
plainly  indicated  by  the  expression  Darius  the  Per- 
sian, as  well  ns  by  the  meution  of  Jaddua.  The 
allusion  to  Joshua,  and  to  Nehemiah  and  Ezra,  in 
ver.  26,  is  also  such  as  would  be  made  long  posterior 
to  their  lifetime,  (e.)  xii.  44-47  is  an  explanatory 
interpolation,  made  in  later  times,  probably  by  the 
last  reviser  of  the  book,  whoever  he  was.  That  it 
is  so  is  evident  not  only  from  the  sudden  change 
from  the  first  person  to  the  third,  and  the  dropping 
of  the  |«ersonal  narrative  (though  the  matter  is  one  in 
which  Nehemiah  necessarily  took  the  lead),  but  from 
the  fact  that  it  describes  the  identical  transaction  de- 
scribed in  xiii.  10-13  by  Nehemiah  himself.  Though, 
however,  it  is  not  difficult  thus  to  point  out  those 
passages  of  the  book  which  were  not  part  of  Nehe- 
miah’s own  work,  it  is  not  easy,  by  cutting  them 
out,  to  restore  that  work  to  its  integrity.  For  Neh. 
xii.  31  does  not  fit  on  well  to  any  jiart  of  ch.  vii,, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  latter  portion  of  Nehemiah’s 
work  does  not  join  on  to  the  former.  It  should 
seem  that  we  have  only  the  first  and  last  parts 
of  Nehemiah’s  work,  anil  that  for  some  reason  the 
interne liate  portion  has  been  displaced  to  make 
room  for  the  naiTative  and  documents  from  Neh. 
vii.  7 to  xii.  27.  And  w’e  are  greatly  confirmed  in 
this  supposition  by  observing  that  at  the  close  of 
chap.  vii.  we  have  an  account  of  the  offerings  made 
by  the  governor,  the  chiefs,  and  the  people  ; but  we 
are  not  even  told  for  what  purpose  these  offerings 
were  made.  Obviously,  therefore,  the  original  work 
must  have  contained  an  account  of  some  transactions 
connected  with  repairing  or  beautifying  the  Temple, 
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which  led  to  these  contributions  being  made.  The 
passage  in  2 Macc.  ii.  13  lends  considerable  support 
to  the  theory  that  the  middle  portion  of  Nehemiah’s 
work  was  cut  out,  and  that  there  was  substituted 
for  it  partly  an  abridged  abstract,  and  partly  Ezra's 
narrative  and  other  appended  documents.  \Ve  may 
then  affirm  with  tolerable  certainty  that  all  the 
middle  part  of  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  has  been  sup- 
plied by  other  hands,  and  that  the  first  six  chapters 
and  part  of  the  seventh,  and  the  last  chapter  and 
half,  were  alone  written  by  him,  the  intermediate 
portion  being  inserted  by  those  who  had  authority 
to  do  so,  iu  order  to  complete  the  history  of  the 
transactions  of  those  times.  As  regards  the  time 
when  the  Book  of  Nehemiah  was  put  into  its  present 
form,  we  have  only  the  following  data  to  guide 
us.  The  latest  high-priest  mentioned,  Jaddua,  was 
doubtless  still  alive  when  his  name  was  added.  The 
descriptive  addition  to  the  name  of  Darius  (xii.  22) 
“ the  Persian,”  indicates  that  the  Persian  rule  had 
ceased,  and  the  Greek  rule  had  begun.  Jadduu’s 
name,  therefore,  and  the  clause  at  the  end  of  ver. 
22,  were  inserted  each  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  But  it  appears  that  the  registers  of  the 
Levites,  entered  into  the  Chronicles,  did  not  come 
down  lower  than  the  time  of  Jobanan  (ver.  23). 
So  that  the  close  of  the  Persian  dominion,  and  the 
beginning  of  the  Greek,  is  the  time  dearly  indicated 
when  the  latest  additions  were  mnde.  3.  In  respect 
to  language  and  style,  this  book  is  very  similar  to 
the  Chronicles  and  Ezra.  Nehemiah  has,  it  is  true, 
quite  his  own  manner,  and  certain  phrases  and 
modes  of  expression  peculiar  to  himself.  He  has 
also  some  few  words  and  forms  not  found  elsewhere 
in  Scripture;  but  the  general  Hebrew  style  is  ex- 
actly that  of  the  books  purporting  to  be  of  the  same 
age.  ironic  words  occur  in  Chron.,  Ezr.,  and  Neh., 
but  nowhere  else.  The  text  of  Nehemiah  is  gener- 
ally pure  and  free  from  corruption,  except  in  the 
proper  names,  in  which  there  is  considerable  fluctu- 
ation in  the  orthography,  both  as  compared  with 
other  parts  of  the  same  book  and  with  the  same 
names  in  other  parts  of  Scripture ; and  also  in 
numerals.  Many  various  leadings  are  also  indicated 
by  the  LXX.  version.  4.  The  Book  of  Nehemiah 
has  always  had  an  undisputed  place  in  the  Cnnon, 
being  included  by  the  Hebrews  under  the  general 
head  of  the  Book  of  Ezra,  and  as  Jerome  tells  us 
in  the  rrvlog.  Gal.  by  the  Greeks  and  Latins  under 
the  name  of  the  second  Book  of  Ezra.  There  is  no 
quotation  from  it  in  tl*  N.  T.,  and  it  has  been 
comparatively  neglected  by  both  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers. 

Nehemi'as.  1.  Nehemiah,  the  contemporary  of 
Zembbabel  and  Jeshua  (1  Esdr.  v.  8).— -2.  Ne- 
hemiah the  Tirshatha,  son  of  Hachaliah  (1  Esdr. 
v.  40). 

HeTiilotli.  The  title  of  Ps.  v.  in  the  A.  V.  is 
rendered  “ to  the  chief  musician  upon  Nehiloth.”  It 
is  most  likely,  as  Gesenius  and  others  explain,  that 
it  is  derived  from  the  root  chalal , to  bore,  jierforate, 
whence  chdtll , a flute  or  pipe  ( 1 Sam.  x.  5 ; IK. 
i.  40),  so  that  Nehiloth  is  the  general  term  for  per- 
forated wind-instruments  of  all  kinds,  as  Neginoth 
denotes  all  manner  of  stringed  instruments.  The 
title  of  Ps.  v.  is  therefore  addressed  to  the  con- 
ductor of  that  portion  of  the  Temple-choir  who 
played  upon  flutes  and  the  like,  and  are  directly 
alluded  to  in  Ps.  lxxxvii.  7,  where  cholilim,  “ the 
players  upon  instruments”  who  are  associated  with 
the  singers,  are  properly  “ pipers  * or  “ flute-players.” 
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JfeTmm.  One  of  those  who  returned  from  Ba- 
bylon with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  7). 

Nehush'ta.  The  daughter  of  Eluathan  of  Jeru- 
salem, wife  of  Jehoiakim,  and  mother  of  Jehoiacliin, 
kings  of  Judah  (2  K.  xxiv.  8). 

Nehush  tan.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Hezekiah, 
upon  coming  to  the  throne  of  Judah,  was  to  destroy 
all  traces  of  the  idolatrous  rites  which  had  gained 
such  a fust  hold  upou  the  people  during  the  reign 
of  his  father  Ahaz.  Among  other  objects  of  super- 
stitious reverence  ami  worship  was  the  brazen  serj>- 
ent,  made  by  Moses  in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xxi. 
9),  which  was  preserved  throughout  the  wanderings 
of  the  Israelites,  probably  as  a memorial  of  their 
deliverance,  and  according  to  a late  tradition  was 
placed  in  the  Temple.  The  name  by  which  the 
brazen  serpent  was  known  at  this  time,  and  by 
which  it  had  been  worshipped,  was  Nehushtan 
(2  K.  xviii.  4).  It  is  evident  that  our  translators 
by  their  rendering,  “ and  he  called  it  Nehushtan/’ 
understood  with  many  commentators  that  the  subject 
of  the  sentence  is  Hezekiah,  and  that  when  he  de- 
stroyed the  brazen  serjieut  he  gave  it  the  name  Ne- 
hushtan, “a  brazen  thing,”  in  token  of  his  utter 
contempt,  and  to  impiess  upon  the  people  the  idea 
of  its  worthlessness.  But  it  is  better  to  understand 
the  Hebrew  as  referring  to  the  name  by  which 
the  serpent  was  generally  known,  the  subject  of  the 
verb  being  indefinite — “ and  one  called  it  ‘ Ne- 
hushtan.’” 

Neiel,  a place  which  formed  one  of  the  land- 
marks of  the  boundary  of  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Josh, 
xii.  27  only).  It  occurs  between  JlPHTHAH-EL 
and  Camjl.  If  the  former  of  these  be  identified 
with  Jefat,  and  the  latter  with  Kabul , 8 or  9 miles 
E.S.E.  of  Akha,  then  Neiel  may  possibly  be  repres- 
ented by  Altar,  a village  conspicuously  placed  on 
a lofty  mountain  brow,  just  half-way  between  the 
two. 

Nekeb,  one  of  the  towns  on  the  boundary  of 
Naphtali  (Josh.  xix.  33).  It  lay  between  Adami 
and  Jabxeel.  A great  number  of  commeutators 
have  taken  this  name  as  being  connected  with  the 
preceding.  In  the  Talmud  the  post-biblical  name 
of  Nekeb  is  Tsiadathah.  Of  this  more  modem 
name  Schwarz  suggests  that  a trace  is  to  be 
found  in  “ Jfazedhi,”  3 English  miles  N.  from  al 
Chntti. 

Nekoda.  1.  The  descendants  of  Nekoda  re- 
turned among  the  Nethinim  alter  the  captivity 
(Ezr.  ii.  48  ; Neh.  vii.  50).— 2.  The  sons  of  Nekoda 
were  among  those  who  went  up  after  the  captivity 
from  Tel-melah,  Tel-harsa  and  other  places,  but 
were  unable  to  prove  their  descent  from  Israel  (Ezr. 
ii.  60 ; Neh.  vii.  62). 

Nem'uel.  1.  A Reubenite,  son  of  Eliab,  and 
eldest  brother  of  Dathan  and  Abiram  (Num.  xxvi. 
9).— 2.  The  eldest  son  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12 ; 
1 Chr.  iv.  24),  from  whom  were  descended  the 
family  of  tire  Nemuelites.  In  Gen.  zlvi.  10  he  is 
called  Jemgel. 

Nem'uelite*  the.  The  descendants  of  Nemuel 
the  firstborn  of  Simeon  (Num.  xxvi.  12). 

Ne'pheg.  L One  of  the  sons  of  Izhnr  the  son  of 
ICohath  (Ex.  vi.  21).— 2.  One  of  David's  sons  bom 
to  him  in  Jerusalem  (2  Sam.  v.  15;  1 Chr.  iii.  7, 
xiv.  6). 

Ne'phi.  The  name  by  which  the  NAniTHAR 
of  Nehemiah  was  usually  called  (2  Macc.  i.  36). 
The  A.  V.  has  here  followed  the  Vulgate. 

Ke  phix.  In  the  corrupt  list  of  1 Esdr.  v.  21, 
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“ the  sous  of  Nephis,”  apparently  correspond  with 
“ the  children  of  Nebo  ” in  Ezr.  ii.  29,  or  else  tile 
name  is  a corruption  of  Magbisii. 

Nephixh.  An  inaccurate  variation  (found  in 
1 Chr.  v.  19  only)  of  the  name  Napmsh. 

Nephiah  esim.  The  children  of  Nephishesim 
were  among  the  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Ze- 
rubbabel  ( Neh.  vii.  52). 

Nephthali.  The  Vulgate  form  of  the  name 
Naphtali  (Tob.  j.  1,  2,  4,  5). 

Neph'thalim.  Another  form  of  the  same  name 
as  the  preceding  (Tob.  vii.  3;  Matt.  iv.  13,  lo; 
Rev.  vii.  6). 

Nephto'ah,  the  water  of.  The  spring  or  source 
of  the  water  or  (inaccurately)  waters  of  Nephtcah, 
was  one  of  the  landmarks  in  the  boundary-line 
which  separated  Judah  from  Benjamin  (Josh.  xv.  9, 
xviii.  15).  It  lay  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  in  which 
direction  it  seems  to  have  been  satisfactorily  iden- 
tified in  Ain  Lifta,  a spring  situated  a little  distance 
above  the  village  of  the  same  name.  Nephtoah  w# 
formerly  identified  with  various  springs — the  spring 
of  St,  Philip  (Ain  Haniyeh ) in  the  Wady  tl  1IW; 
the  Ain  Yalo  in  the  same  valley,  but  nearer  Jeru- 
salem ; the  Ain  Karim,  or  Fountain  of  the  Virgin 
of  mediaeval  times,  and  even  the  so-called  Well  of 
Job  at  the  western  end  of  the  Wady  Aly. 

Neph'usim.  The  same  as  Nepiusiiesix,  of 
which  nnine  according  to  Gesenius  it  is  the  proper 
form  (Ezr.  ii.  50). 

Ner,  son  of  Jehiel,  according  to  1 Chr.  viii.  33, 
father  of  Kish  and  Abner,  and  grandfather  of  king 
Saul.  Abuer  was.  therefore,  uncle  to  Saul,  as  is 
expressly  stated  1 Sam.  xiv.  50. 

Kerens.  A Christian  at  Rome,  saluted  by  St. 
Paul,  Rom.  xvi.  15.  Origen  conjectures  that  he 
belonged  to  the  household  of  Philologus  and  Julia. 
A legendary  account  of  him  is  given  in  Acta  Sanc- 
torum, from  which  may  be  gathered  the  tradition 
that  he  was  beheaded  at  Terracina,  probably  in  the 
reign  of  Nerva. 

Ner’gal,  one  of  the  chief  Assyrian  and  Babyl- 
onian deities,  seems  to  have  corresponded  closely 
to  the  classical  Mnrs.  He  was  of  Babylonian  origin, 
and  his  name  signifies,  in  the  early  Cushite  dialect 
of  that  country,  “ the  great  man,”  or  “ the  great 
hero.”  His  monumental  titles  are — “the  storm- 
ruler,”  “ the  king  of  battle,”  “ the  champion  of 
the  gods,”  “ the  male  principle”  (or  “ the  strong 
begetter”),  “the  tutelar  god  of  Babylonia,”  and 
“ the  god  of  the  chace.”  It  is  conjectured  that  he 
may  represent  the  deified  Nimrod.  The  only  express 
mention  of  Nergal  contained  in  sacred  Scripture  is 
in  2 K.  xvii.  30.  He  appears  to  have  been  wor- 
shipped under  the  symbol  of  the  “ Man-Lion.” 

N er 'gal-8h.ar e zer  occurs  only  in  Jeremiah 
xxxix.  3 and  13.  There  appear  to  have  been  two 
persons  of  the  name  among  the  “princes  of  the 
king  of  Babylon,”  who  accompanied  Nebuchadnezzar 
on  his  last  expedition  against  Jerusalem.  One  of 
these  is  not  marked  by  any  additional  title;  but  the 
other  has  the  honourable  distinction  of  Rab-msc. 
and  it  is  to  him  alone  that  any  particular  interest 
attaches.  In  sacred  Scripture  he  appears  among 
the  persons,  who,  by  command  of  Nebuchadnezzar, 
released  Jeremiah  from  prison ; profane  bistort 
gives  us  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  a personae" 
of  great  importance,  who  not  long  atlerwatds 
mounted  the  Babylonian  throne.  This  identifica- 
tion depends  in  part  upon  the  exact  rw-ernblame 
of  name,  which  is  found  on  Babylonian  bricks  w 
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the  form  of  Nergal-s/iar-iuvr ; but  mninlv  it  rests 
upon  the  title  of  IiHbii~emgny  or  Rnb-Mng,  which 
this  king  bears  in  his  inscriptions.  Assuming  on 
these  grounds  the  identity  of  the  Scriptural  “ Ner- 
gal-sharezer,  Kab-Mng,”  with  the  monumental 
“ Nergal-ehar-uxur,  Ruhu-emga”  we  may  learn 
something  of  the  history  of  the  prince  in  question 
from  profane  authors.  There  cannot  be  a doubt 
that  he  was  the  monarch  called  Neriglissar  or  Ne- 
riglissoor  by  Beitwus  (Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  20),  who 
murdered  Evil-Merodach,  the  son  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  succeeded  him  upon  the  throne.  This 
prince  was  married  to  a daughter  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  was  thus  the  brother-in-law  of  his  pre- 
decessor, whom  he  put  to  death.  His  reign  lasted 
between  three  and  four  yean*.  He  appears  to  have 
died  a natural  death,  and  certainly  left  his  crown 
to  a young  son,  Laborosonrchod,  who  was  murdered 
after  a reign  of  nine  months.  There  is  abundant 
reason  to  believe  from  his  name  and  his  office  that 
he  was  a native  Babylonian — a grandee  of  high 
rank  under  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  regarded  him  as  a 
fitting  match  for  one  of  his  daughters.  His  reign 
preceded  that  of  the  Median  Darius  by  17  years. 
Jt  lasted  from  n.c.  559  to  B.C.  550. 

Ne'ri,  son  of  Melchi,  and  father  of  Salathiel,  in 
the  genealogy  of  Christ,  Luke  iii.  27.  Nothing  is 
known  of  him,  but  his  name  is  very  important  as 
indicating  the  principle  on  which  the  genealogies  of 
our  Lord  are  framed.  He  was  of  the  line  of  Nathan ; 
but  his  son  Salathiel  became  Solomon’s  heir  on  the 
failure  of  Solomon’s  line  in  king  Jeconiah,  and  was 
therefore  reckoned  iu  the  royal  genealogy  among  the 
sous  of  Jecon  iah. 

Neri&h.  The  son  of  Maaseiah,  and  father  of 
Baruch  (Jer.  xxxii.  12,  xxxvi.  4,  xliii.  3),  and  Se- 
niiah  (Jer.  li.  59). 

Neri'a*.  The  father  of  Baruch  and  Seraiah 
(Bar.  i.  1). 

Net.  The  various  terms  applied  by  the  Hebrews 
to  nets  had  reference  either  to  the  construction  of 
the  article,  or  to  its  use  and  objects.  What  dis- 
tinction there  may  have  been  between  the  various 
nets  described  by  the  Hebrew  terms  we  are  uuable 
to  decide.  The  net  was  used  for  the  pu  eposes 
of  fishing  and  hunting.  The  Egyptians  constructed 
their  nets  of  flax-string:  the  netting-needle  was 
made  of  wood,  and  in  shape  closely  resembled 
our  own  (Wilkinson,  ii.  95).  Their  nets  varied 
in  form  according  to  their  use;  the  accompany- 
ing sketch  represents  the  landing-net.  As  the  nets 


EfrrptUn  l*n<lin(r-i»«t.  (Wilkinson.) 


of  Egypt  were  well  known  to  the  early  Jews  (Is. 
xix.  8),  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  material 
and  form  was  the  same  in  each  country.  The  nets 
used  for  birds  in  Egypt  were  of  two  kinds,  clap- 
nets and  traps.  The  latter  consisted  of  network 
strained  over  a frame  of  wood,  which  was  so  con- 
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structed  that  the  sides  would  collapse  by  pulling  a 
string  and  catch  any  birds  thut  may  have  alighted 
on  them  while  open.  'The  former  was  made  on 
the  same  principle,  consisting  of  a double  frame 
with  file  network  strained  over  it,  which  might  be 
caused  to  collapse  by  pulling  a string. 

Neth'aneel.  1.  The  son  of  Zuatr  and  prince  of 

the  tribe  of  Issachai^at  j$h^  tkne\o?‘'theExn(|iis  j' 

(Num.  i.  8,  ii.  5,  vii.  18,  23>  x.  15).— 2.  The 
fourth  son  of  Jesse  and  brother  of  Dnv id  (1  Chr. 

11.  14).— 3.  A priest  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xv.  24).— 4.  A Levite,  father  of  Shemaiah  the 
scribe  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  6).— 5.  The  fifth  son  of  Obed- 
edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  4). — 6.  One  of  the  princes  of 
Judah,  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii. 
7).— 7.  A chief  of  the  Levites  in  the  reign  of  Josiah 
(2  Chr.  xxxv.  9).— 8.  A priest  of  the  family  of 
j’ashur  in  the  time  of  Ezra  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  22).— 9.  The  representative 
of  the  priestly  family  of  Jedainh  in  the  time  of 
Joiakim  the  son  of  Joshua  (Nell.  xii.  21).— 10.  A 
Levite.  of  the  sons  of  Asaph,  who  took  part  in  the 
dedication  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  30). 

Neth&ni'ah.  1.  The  son  of  Elishainn.  and  father 
of  Ishmael  who  murdered  Gedaliah  (2  K.  xxv.  23, 
25;  Jer.  xl.  8,  14,  15,  xii.  1,  2,  6',  7,  9,  10,  11, 

12,  15,  16,  18).  He  was  of  the  royal  family  of 
Judah.— 2.  One  of  the  four  sons  of  Asaph  the 
minstrel  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2,  12).— 8.  A Levite  in  the 
reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8).— 4.  The 
father  of  Jehudi  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14). 

Nethinim.  As  applied  specifically  to  a distinct 
body  of  men  connectwl  with  the  services  of  the 
Temple,  this  name  first  meets  ns  in  the  later  books 
of  the  O.  T. ; in  1 Chron.,  Ezra,  and  Nehemiah. 
The  word,  and  the  ideas  embodied  in  it  may,  how- 
ever, be  traced  to  a much  earlier  period.  As  de- 
rived from  the  verb  nathan  ( = give,  set  apart,  de- 
dicate), it  was  applied  to  those  who  were  specially 
appointed  to  the  liturgical  offices  of  the  Tabernacle. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  Levites  were  giren  to 
Aaron  and  his  soas,  ».  e.  to  the  priests  as  an  order, 
and  were  accordingly  the  first  Nethinim  (Num.  iii. 
9,  viii.  19).  At  first  they  were  the  only  attendants, 
and  their  work  must  have  been  laborious  enough. 
The  first  conquests,  however,  brought  them  their 
share  of  the  captive  slaves  of  the  Midianites,  and 
320  were  given  to  them  as  having  charge  of  the 
Tabernncle  (Num.  xxxi.  47),  while  32  only  were 
assigned  specially  to  the  priests.  This  disposition 
to  devolve  the  more  laborious  offices  of  their  ritual 
upon  slaves  of  another  race  showed  itself  again  in 
I the  treatment  of  the  Gibeonites.  No  addition  to 
I the  number  thus  employed  apjiears  to  have  been 
made  during  the  period  of  the  Judges,  and  they 
’ continued  to  he  known  by  their  old  name  as  the 
I Gibeonites.  Either  the  mnssacre  at  Nob  had  in- 
volved the  Gibeonites  as  well  ns  the  priests  (1  Sam. 
xxii.  19),  or  else  they  had  fallen  victims  to  some 
other  outburst  of  Saul’s  fury,  and,  though  there  were 
survivors  (2  Sam.  xxi.  2),  the  number  was  likely 
to  be  quite  inadequate  for  the  greater  stateliness  of 
the  new  worship  at  Jerusalem.  It  is  to  this  period 
accordingly  that  the  origin  of  the  class  hearing  this 
name  may  be  traced.  The  Nethinim  were  those 
“ whom  I)avid  and  the  princes  appointed  (Heb. 
gate)  for  the  service  of  the  Levites”  (Ezr.  viii.  20). 
Analogy  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that,  in  this  as 
in  the  former  instances,  these  were  either  prisoners 
taken  in  war,  or  else  some  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Carman)  tes.  From  this  time  the  Nethiuim  probably 
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liveU  within  the  precincts  of  the  Temple,  doing  its 
rougher  work,  and  so  enabling  the  Levitcs  to  take 
a higher  position  as  the  religious  representatives 
and  instructors  of  the  people.  The  example  set  by 
David  was  followed  bjr  his  successor.  Assuming, 
ns  is  probable,  that  the  later  Rabbinic  teaching  re- 
presents the  traditions  of  an  earlier  period,  the 
Nethinim  appear  never  to  have  lost  the  stigma  of 
their  Canuanite  origin.  They  were  all  along  a 
servile  and  subject  caste.  The  only  period  at  which 
they  rise  into  anything  like  prominence  is  that  of 
the  return  from  the  captivity.  In  that  return  the 
priests  were  conspicuous  and  numerous,  but  the 
Levites,  for  some  reason  unknown  to  us,  hung  back. 
The  services  of  the  Nethinim  were  consequently  of 
more  importance  {Ezr.  viii.  17),  but  in  their  case 
also,  the  small  number  of  those  that  joined  (."92 
under  Zerubbabel,  220  under  Ezra,  including  “So- 
lomon’s servants’')  indicates  that  many  preferret 
remaining  in  the  land  of  their  exile  to  returning  to 
their  old  service.  Those  tliat  did  come  were  con- 
sequently thought  worthy  of  special  mention.  Nei- 
ther in  the  Apocrypha,  nor  in  the  N.  T.,  nor  yet  in 
the  works  of  the  Jewish  historian,  do  we  find  any 
additional  information  about  the  Nethinim. 

Netophah,  a town  the  name  of  which  occurs 
only  in  the  catalogue  of  those  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  from  the  Captivity  (Ezr.  ii.  22 ; Nell, 
vii.  26 ; 1 Esdr.  v.  18).  But,  though  not  directly 
mentioned  till  so  late  a period,  Netophah  was  really 
a mui'li  older  place.  Two  of  David’s  guard,  Ma- 
harai  and  Heleo  or  Heldai  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  13, 
15),  were  Netophathites,  and  it  was  the  native  place 
of  at  least  one  of  the  captains  who  remained  under 
arms  near  Jerusalem  after  its  destruction  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. The  “ villages  of  the  Netophathites  ” 
were  the  residence  of  the  Levites  (1  Chr.  ix.  16). 
From  another  notice  we  learn  that  the  particular 
I.evites  who  inhabited  these  villages  were  singers 
(Neh.  xii.  28).  That  Netophah  belonged  to  Judah 
appears  from  the  fact  that  the  two  heroes  above  men- 
tioned belonged,  the  one  to  the  Zarhites,  and  the 
other  to  Othniel,  the  son-in-law  of  Caleb.  To  judge 
from  Neh.  vii.  26  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of, 
or  closely  connected  with,  Bethlehem.  It  is  not 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  and  although 
in  the  Mishna  reference  is  made  to  the  u oil  of  Net- 
ophah,” and  to  the  “ valley  of  Beth  Netophah," 
nothing  is  said  as  to  the  situation  of  the  place. 
The  latter  may  well  be  the  piesont  village  of  Beit 
Betti/,  which  stands  on  the  edge  of  the  great  valley 
of  the  Wady  es  Stunt,  but  can  hardly  be  the  Net- 
ophah of  the  Bible,  since  it  is  not  near  Bethlehem. 
The  only  name  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bethlehem 
suggestive  of  Netophah  is  that  which  appeal's  in 
Van  de  \ elde’s  map  as  Antubch,  and  in  Tobler  as 
Om  Tuba,  attached  to  a village  about  2 miles  N.E. 
of  Bethlehem  and  a wady  which  fails  therefrom  into 
the  Wady  en-Nar,  or  Kidron. 

Neto'phathi,  Neh.  xii.  28.  The  same  word 
which  in  other  passages  is  rendered  “ the  Netopha- 
thite.” 

Netophathite,  the,  2 Sam.  xxiii.  28,  29;  2 
K.  xxv.  23;  1 Chr.  xi.  30,  xxvii.  13,  15;  Jer. 
xl.  8.  The  plural  form,  the  Netophathites 
(the  Hebrew  word  beiug  the  same  as  above)  occurs 
in  1 (’hr.  ii.  54,  ix.  16. 

Nettle.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  didrul  and  klmmdsh  or  kim6sh . 1 

Q'ldrul  occurs  in  Job  xxx.  7 ; Prov.  xxiv.  31.  There 
is  very  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
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word  cfidrul,  and  numerous  are  the  plants  which 
commentators  have  sought  to  identify  with  it: 
brambles,  sea-orache,  butcheis’  bloom,  thistles,  have 
all  been  proposed.  The  generality  of  critics  and  some 
modern  versions  are  in  favour  of  the  nettle.  Celsius 
belieres  the  cJutrtil  is  identical  with  the  Christ- 
thorn  ( Zizyphus  Paliurus ) — tire  Paliurus  aculeat>is 
of  modem  botanists — but  his  opinion  is  by  no  means 
well  founded.  Dr.  Royle  has  argued  in  favour  of 
some  species  of  wild  mustard.  The  Scriptural  pu- 
sages  would  suit  this  interpretation,  anil  it  is  quite 
possible  that  wild  mustaid  may  be  intended  hr 
charttl.  We  are  inclined  to  adopt  Dr.  Hoyle’s  opi- 
nion, as  the  following  word  probably  denotes  the 
nettle.  2.  Ktmmdsh  or  kundsh  occurs  in  Is.  mir. 
13  ; and  in  Hos.  ix.  6.  Another  form  of  the  same 
word,  kinunSskdntin  (“  thorns,”  A.  V.),  occurs  in 
Prov.  xxiv.  31.  Modern  commentators  are  gener- 
ally agreed  upon  the  signification  of  this  teim, 
which  may  well  be  understood  to  denote  some 
species  of  nettle  ( Urtica ). 

New  Moon.  The  first  day  of  the  lunar  month 
was  observed  as  a holy  day.  In  addition  to  the 
daily  sacrifice  there  were  offered  two  young  bullocks 
a ram  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first  year  as  a buret- 
offering,  with  the  projier  meat-offering*  anJ  drink- 
offerings,  and  n kid  as  a sin-offering  (Num.  uriii. 
11-15).  As  on  the  Sabbath,  trade  and  handicraft- 
work  were  stopped  (Am.  viii.  5),  the  Temple  was 
opened  for  public  worship  (Ez.  xlvi.  3;  Is.  Ixvi.  23). 
The  trumpets  were  blown  at  the  offering  of  the 
sjiecial  sacrifices  for  the  day,  as  on  the  solemn 
festivals  (Num.  x.  10;  Ps.  Ixxxi.  3).  It  was  in 
occasion  for  state-banquets  (1  Sam.  xx.  5-24).  la 
later,  if  not  in  earlier  times,  fasting  was  intermitted 
at  the  new  moons  (Jud.  viii.  6).  The  new  moon* 
are  generally  mentioned  so  as  to  show  that  they 
were  regarded  ns  a peculiar  class  of  holy  dars 
distinguished  from  the  solemn  feasts  and  the  Sab- 
baths (Ez.  xlv.  17  ; 1 Chr.  xxiii.  31  ; 2 Chr.  ii.  4, 
viii.  13,  xxxi.  3;  Esr.  iii.  5;  Neh.  x.  33).  The 
seventh  new  moon  of  the  religious  year,  being  that 
of  Tisri,  commenced  the  civil  year,  and  had  a signi- 
ficance and  rites  of  its  own.  It  was  a day  of  holy 
convocation.  By  what  method  the  commencement 
of  the  month  was  ascertained  in  the  time  of  Moses 
is  uncertain.  The  Mishnn  describes  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  determined  seven  times  in  the  year  by 
observing  the  first  appearance  of  the  moon,  which, 
according  to  Maimonides,  derived  its  origiu,  by 
tradition,  from  Moses,  and  continued  in  use  ns  long 
as  the  Sanhedrim  existed.  Ou  the  30th  day  ot  the 
month  watchmen  were  placed  on  commanding  height* 
round  Jerusalem  to  watch  the  sky.  As  soon  a» 
each  of  them  detected  the  moon  lie  hastened  to  t 
house  in  the  city,  which  was  kept  for  tlie  purpo-e, 
and  was  there  examined  by  the  president  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  When  the  evidence  of  the  appeaiam* 
was  deemed  satisfactory,  the  president  rose  up  and 
formally  announced  it,  uttering  the  words  “ It  w 
consecrated.”  The  information  was  immediately 
sent  throughout  the  land  from  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
by  beacon-fires  on  the  tops  of  the  hills.  The  religious 
observance  of  the  day  ot'  the  new  moon  may  plainly 
be  regarded  as  the  consecration  of  a natural  division 
of  time. 

New  Testament.  The  origin,  hiRtory,  and  cha- 
racteristics of  the  constituent  books  and  of  the  great 
.versions  of  the  N.  T.,  the  mutual  relations  el  th« 
Gospels,  and  the  formation  of  the  Canon,  are  dis- 
cussed in  o tlier  articles.  It  is  prapoeed  now  to 
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consider  the  Text  of  the  N.  T.  The  subject  na- 
turally divides  itself  into  the  following  heads,  which 
* • © * 
will  be  examined  in  succession: — 

I.  Tire  Hisrruiiv  or  the  Written  Text. 

$$1-11.  The  earliest  history  of  the  Text.  AntoRraplis. 

CorrupMnns.  The  text  of  Clement  and  OriRcn. 
4412-15.  Theories  of  recensions  of  the  Text. 

$$16-25.  External  characteristics  of  MSS. 

$$2 C-29.  Enumeration  of  MSS.  $29.  UnciaL  $22. 
Co  reive. 

$$39-40.  Classification  of  various  readings. 

II.  Tire  Hisioar  or  the  Printed  Text. 

1.  The  great  periods. 

$2-5.  $2.  The  Complutensian  Polyglott.  $3.  The 
editions  of  Erasmus.  $4.  The  editions  of  Stephens. 
$5.  Beta  and  Elxevir  (English  version). 

$$6-10.  $6.  Walton ; Curceliaeus;  MHL  $7.  Bent- 
icy;  $s.  G.  v.  Maesiridit;  Wetstein.  $9.  Gries- 
bach;  Matthad.  $10.  Schoix. 

$$11-13.  $11.  I.achmanu.  $12.  Tiscbondorf.  $13. 
Trvgelles;  Alford. 

III.  Patxcrpt.FR  of  Textual  Ciuncw*. 

1-9.  External  evidence. 

10-13.  Internal  evidence. 

IV.  The  Language  of  the  Nf.w  Testament. 


I.  The  History  of  the  Writtf.n  Text. 
1 . The  early  history  of  the  Apostolic  writings  offers 
no  points  of  distinguishing  literary  interest.  Ex- 
ternally, as  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  it  is  the  same  as 
that  of  other  contemporary  books.  St.  Paul,  like 
Cicero  or  Pliny,  often  employed  the  services  of  an 
amanuensis,  to  whom  he  dictated  his  letters,  affix- 
ing the  salutation  “with  his  own  hand”  (1  Cor. 
xvi.  21 ; 2 Thess.  iii.  17;  Col.  iv.  18).  In  one 
case  the  scribe  hns  added  a clause  in  his  own  name 
(Rom.  xvi.  22).  Once,  in  writing  to  the  Gala- 
tians, the  Apostle  appears  to  apologise  for  the  rude- 
ness of  the  autograph  which  he  addressed  to  them, 
as  if  from  defective  sight  (Gal.  vi.  11).  If  we  pass 
onwards  one  step,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  special 
rare  was  taken  in  the  first  age  to  preserve  the  books 
of  the  N.  T.  from  the  various  injuries  of  time,  or 
to  insure  perfect  accuracy  of  transcription.  They 
were  given  as  a heritage  to  man,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  men  felt  the  full  value  of  the  gift.  The 
original  copies  seem  to  have  soon  perisheJ.  It  is 
certainly  remarkable  that  in  the  controversies  at 
the  close  of  the  second  century,  which  often  turned 
upou  disputed  readings  of  Scripture,  no  appeal  was 
made  to  the  Apostolic  originals.  2.  In  the  natural 
course  of  things  the  Apostolic  autographs  would  be 
likely  to  perish  soon.  The  material  which  was 
commonly  used  for  letters,  the  papyrus- paper  to 
which  St.  John  incidentally  alludes  (2  John  12; 
comp.  3 John  13),  was  singularly  fragile,  and  even 
the  stouter  kinds,  likely  to  be  used  for  the  historical 
tiooks,  were  not  fitted  to  bear  constant  use.  The 
l<apyms  fragments  which  have  come  down  to  the 
present  time  have  been  preserved  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  as  at  the  Herculaneum  or  in  Egyp- 
tian  tombs.  Parchment  (2  Tim.  iv.  13),  which 
was  more  durable,  was  proportionately  rarer  and 
more  costly.  On  all  accounts  it  seems  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  autographs  perished  during  that 
solemn  pause  which  followed  the  Apostolic  age,  in 
which  the  idea  of  a Christian  Canon,  parallel  and 
supplementary  to  the  Jewish  Canon,  was  first  dis- 
tinctly realized.  3.  In  the  time  of  the  Diocletian 
persecution  (A.D.  303)  copies  of  the  Christian  Scrip- 
tures were  sufficiently  numerous  to  furnish  a special 
object  for  persecutors,  and  a characteristic  name  to 
renegades  who  saved  themselves  by  surrendering 
Coh.  D.  B. 
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the  sacred  books.  Partly,  perhaps,  owing  to  the 
destruction  thus  caused,  but  still  more  from  the 
natural  effects  of  time,  no  MS.  of  the  N.  T.  of  the 
first  three  centuries  remains.  Some  of  the  oldest 
extant  were  certainly  copied  from  others  which 
dated  from  within  this  jieriod,  but  as  yet  no  one 
can  be  placed  further  back  than  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine. But  though  no  fragment  of  the  N.  T.  of 
the  first  centurv  still  remains,  the  Italian  and 
Egyptian  papyri,  which  are  of  that  date,  give  a 
clear  notion  of  the  cnligmphy  of  the  period.  In 
these  the  text  is  written  in  columns,  rudely  divided, 
in  somewhat  awkward  capital  letters  (uncials), 
without  any  punctuation  or  division  of  words.  The 
iota,  which  was  afterwards  subscribed,  is  commonly, 
but  not  always,  adscribed ; and  there  is  no  trace  of 
accents  or  breathings.  4.  In  addition  to  the  later 
MSS.,  the  earliest  versions  and  patristic  quotations 
give  very  important  testimony  to  the  character  and 
history  of  the  ante-Nicene  text.  Express  state- 
ments of  readings  which  are  found  in  some  of  the 
most  ancient  Christian  writers  are,  indeed,  the  first 
direct  evidence  which  we  have,  and  are  conse- 
quently of  the  highest  importance.  But  till  the 
last  quarter  of  the  second  century  this  source  of  in- 
formation fails  us.  Not  only  are  the  remains  of 
Christian  literature  up  to  that  time  extremely 
scanty,  but  the  practice  of  verbal  quotation  from 
the  N.  T.  was  not  yet  prevalent.  The  evangelic 
citations  in  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  in  Justin 
Martyr  show  that  the  oral  tradition  was  still  as 
widely  current  as  the  written  Gosjiels,  and  there  is 
not  in  those  writers  one  express  verbal  citation  from 
the  other  Apostolic  books.  This  latter  phenomenon 
is  in  a great  measure  to  be  explained  by  the  nature 
of  their  writings.  As  soon  as  definite  controversies 
arose  among  Christians,  the  text  of  the  N.  T.  as- 
sumed its  true  importance.  The  earliest  monu- 
ments of  these  remain  in  the  works  of  Irenaeus, 
Hippolytus  (Pseudo-Origen),  and  Tertullian,  who 
quote  many  of  the  arguments  of  the  leading  advers- 
aries of  the  Church.  Charges  of  corrupting  the 
sacred  text  are  urged  on  both  sides  with  great  acri- 
mony. Wilful  interpolations  or  changes  are  ex- 
tremely rare,  if  they  exist  at  all,  except  in  the  case 
of  Marcion.  His  mode  of  dealing  with  the  writings 
of  the  N.  T.,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his 
school,  was,  ns  Tertullian  says,  to  use  the  knife 
rather  than  subtlety  of  interpretation.  But  after 
making  some  fundamental  changes  he  seems  to  have 
adhered  scrupulously  to  the  text  which  he  found. 
In  the  isolated  readings  which  he  is  said  to  have 
altered,  it  happens  not  unfrequentlv  that  he  has 
retained  the  right  reading,  and  that  bis  opponents 
are  in  error.  5.  Several  very  important  conclu- 
sions follow  from  this  earliest  appearance  of  textual 
criticism.  It  is  in  the  first  place  evident  that  va- 
rious readings  existed  in  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  at 
a time  prior  to  all  extant  authorities.  History 
affords  no  trace  of  the  pure  Apostolic  originals. 
Again,  from  the  preservation  of  the  first  variations 
noticed,  which  are  often  extremely  minute,  in  one 
or  more  of  the  primary  documents  still  left,  we 
may  be  certain  that  no  important  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  sacred  text  which  we  cannot  now 
detect.  6.  Passing  from  these  isolated  quotations 
we  find  the  first  great  witnesses  to  the  apostolic 
text  in  the  early  byriac  ami  Latin  versions,  and  in 
the  rich  quotations  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  (feir. 
A.D.  220)  and  Origen  (a.d.  184-254).  From  the 
extant  works  of  Origen  alone  no  inconsiderable  por- 
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tion  of  the  whole  N.  T.  might  be  transcribed.  7. 
The  evangelic  text  of  Clement  is  far  from  pure. 
Two  chief  causes  contributed  especially  to  corrupt 
the  text  of  the  Gospels,  the  attempts  to  harmonize 
parallel  narratives,  and  the  influence  of  tradition. 
The  former  assumed  a special  importance  from  the 
Viatessaron  of  Tatian  (cir.  a.D.  170),  and  the  latter, 
which  was  very  great  in  the  time  of  Justin  M., 
still  lingered.  8.  But  Origeu  stands  as  far  first  of 
all  the  ante-Niccne  fathers  in  critical  authority  as 
he  does  in  commanding  geuius,  and  his  writings  are 
an  almost  inexhaustible  storehouse  tor  the  history 
of  the  text.  9.  In  thirteen  cases  Origen  has  ex- 
pressly noticed  varieties  of  rending  in  the  Gospels 
(Matt.  viii.  28,  xvi.  20,  xviii.  1,  xxi.  5,  xxi.  9,  15, 
xxvii.  17;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke  i.  46,  ix.  48,  xiv. 
19,  xxiii.  45  ; John  i.  3,  4,  28).  In  three  of  these 
passages  the  variations  which  he  notices  are  no 
longer  found  in  our  Greek  copies,  Matt.  xxi.  9 or 
15;  Mark  iii.  18  (ii.  14) ; Luke  i.  46;  in  seveu  our 
copies  are  still  divided ; in  two  (Matt.  viii.  28 ; 
John  i.  28)  the  leading  which  was  only  found  in  a 
few  MSS.  is  now  widely  spread : in  the  remaining 
place  (Matt,  xxvii.  17),  a few  copies  of  no  great 
age  retain  the  interpolation  which  was  found  in  his 
time  “in  very  ancient  copies.”  10.  The  evangelic 
quotations  of  Origen  are  not  wholly  free  from  the 
admixture  of  traditional  glosses  which  have  been 
noticed  in  Clement,  and  often  present  a confusion  of 
parallel  passages.  11.  lu  the  Epir  ties  Origen  once 
notices  a striking  variation  in  Heb.  ii.  9,  xuP^s 
6tou  for  x^Pm  which  is  still  attested  ; but, 

apart  from  the  spccilie  reference  to  variations,  it  is 
evident  that  he  himself  used  MSS.  at  different  times 
which  varied  in  many  details.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  in  Origen’s  time  the  variations  in  the 
N.  T.  MSS.  were  beginning  to  lead  to  the  formation 
of  specific  groups  of  copies.  12.  The  most  nncieut 
MSS.  and  versions  now  extant  exhibit  the  charac- 
teristic differences  which  have  been  found  to  exist  in 
different  parts  of  the  works  of  Origen.  These  cannot 
have  had  their  source  later  thau  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  and  probably  were  much  earlier. 
Bengel  was  the  first  (1734)  who  pointed  out  the 
affinity  of  certain  groups  of  MSS.,  which,  as  he  re- 
marks, must  have  arisen  before  the  first  versions 
were  made.  Originally  he  distinguished  three  fa- 
milies, of  which  the  Cod . Alex.  (A.)  the  Graeco- 
Latiu  MSS.,  and  the  mass  of  the  more  recent  MSS. 
were  respectively  the  type*.  At  a later  time  (1737) 
he  adopted  the  simpler  division  of  “two  nations,” 
the  Asiatic  and  the  African.  In  the  latter  he  in- 
cluded Cod.  Alex.,  the  Graeco- Latin  MSS.,  the 
Aethiopic,  Coptic  [Memphitic],  and  Latin  versions: 
the  mass  of  the  remaining  authorities  formed  the 
Asiatic  class.  The  honour  of  carefully  determining 
the  relations  of  critical  authorities  for  the  N.  T. 
text  belongs  to  Griesbnch.  According  to  him  two 
distinct  recensions  of  the  Gospel*  existed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  tire  third  century:  the  Alexandrine,  re- 
presented by  B C L,  1,  13,  33,  69, 106,  the  Coptic, 
Aethiop.,  Arm.,  ami  later  Syrian  versions,  and  the 
quotations  of  Clem.  Alex.,  Origen,  Eusebius,  Cyril. 
Alex.,  Isid.  Pelus. ; mid  the  Western,  represented 
by  D,  and  in  pail  by  1,  13,  69,  the  ancient  Latin 
version  and  Fathers,  and  sometimes  by  the  Syriac 
and  Arabic  versions.  Cod.  Alex,  was  to  be  re- 
garded as  giving  a moie  recent  (Constnntinopolitan) 
text  in  the  Gospels. — 13.  The  chief  object  of  Gries- 
bach  in  propounding  his  theory  of  lecensions  was 
to  destroy  the  weight  of  mcro  numbers.  Others 


carried  ou  the  investigation  from  the  point  where 
he  left  it.  Hug  endeavoured,  with  much  in;-<- 
nuity,  to  place  the  theory  on  a historical  basis. 
According  to  him,  the  text  of  the  N.  T.  fell  into  n 
state  of  considerable  corruption  during  the  seco:>d 
century.  To  this  form  he  applied  the  terra  xotri) 
(kSoci s ( common  editiun).  In  the  course  of  the 
third  century  this  text,  he  supposed,  underwent  a 
threefold  revision,  by  Hesychius  iu  Egypt,  by  Lucian 
at  Antioch,  and  by  Origen  iu  Palestine.  So  that 
our  existing  documents  represent  four  classes:  (1) 
The  unrevised,  D.  1,  13,  69  in  the  Gospels;  D Ej 
in  the  Acts ; 1),  F,  G,  in  the  Pauline  Epistles:  the 
old  Latin  and  Thebaic,  and  in  part  the  Peshito 
Syriac  ; and  the  quotations  of  Clement  and  Origoi. 
(2)  The  Egyptian  recension  of  Hesychius;  BCL 
in  Gospel*;  A B C 17  in  the  Pauline  Epistles; 
ABC  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles ; A C in  the 
Apocalypse:  the  Memphitic  version  ; and  the  quota- 
tions of  Cyril.  Alex,  and  Athanasius.  (3)  The 
Asiatic  (Antioeh-Constantinople)  ivceusion  of  Lu- 
cian ; E F G H S V and  the  recent  MSS.  generally ; 
the  Gothic  and  Slavonic  versions  and  the  quotation 
of  Theophylact.  (4)  The  Palestinian  recension  of 
Origen  (of  the  Gospels) ; A K M ; the  Philoxenfcm 
Syriac;  the  quotations  of  Theodorct  and  Chry- 
sostom. Hug  showed  that  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  Alexandrine  and  Western  families  of 
G lies  bach  was  practically  an  imaginary  one.  14. 
Little  remains  to  be  said  of  later  theories.  Eich- 
hom  accepted  the  classification  of  Hug.  Scholz  re- 
turning to  a simpler  arrangement  divided  the  autho- 
rities into  two  classes,  Alexandrine  and  Constanti- 
nopolitan.  Lachmaun,  who  accepted  only  ancient 
authorities,  simply  divided  them  into  Eastern  (Alex- 
andrine) and  Western.  Tischendorf,  with  some 
reserve,  proposes  two  great  classes,  each  consisting 
of  two  pairs,  the  Alexandrine  and  Latin,  the  Asiatic 
and  Byzantine.  Tregelles,  discarding  all  theories  ot 
recension  os  historic  facts,  insists  on  the  genrnl 
accordance  of  ancient  authorities  as  giving  an  ancient 
text  in  contrast  with  the  recent  text  of  the  more 
modern  copies.  At  the  same  time  he  points  out 
what  we  may  suppose  to  be  the  “ genealogy  of  the 
text.”  This  he  exhibits  in  the  following  form: 


D N ? z 

C L 8 t 33 
P Q T R A 

X (A)  69  K M II 

K F G S U,  fa. 

1 5.  The  fundamental  error  of  the  recension  theories 
is  the  assumption  either  of  an  actual  recension  or  ol 
a pure  text  of  one  type,  which  was  variously  mo- 
dified in  later  times,  while  the  fact  seems  to  be 
exactly  the  converse.  Groups  of  copies  spring  not 
from  the  imperfect  reproduction  of  the  character  of 
one  typical  exemplar,  but  from  the  multiplication 
of  characteristic  variations.  A pure  Alexandrine 
or  Western  text  is  simply  a fiction.  The  tendency 
at  Alexandria  or  Carthage  was  in  a certain  direc- 
tion, and  necessarily  influenced  the  character  of  the 
current  text  with  accumulative  force  as  far  as  it 
was  unchecked  by  other  influences.  This  is  a general 
law.  and  the  history  of  the  apostolic  books  is  no  ex- 
ception to  it.  All  experience  shows  that  certain 
types  of  variation  propagate  and  peipetimte  them- 
selves. and  existing  documents  prove  that  it  was  so 
with  the  copies  of  the  N.  T.  Many  of  the  linb  in 
the  genealogical  table  of  our  MSS.  may  be  wanting, 
but  the  specific  relations  between  the  groups,  and 
their  comparative  antiquity  of  origin,  are  daxr. 
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This  antiquity  is  determined,  not  by  the  demon- 
stration of  the  immediate  dependence  of  particular 
copies  upon  one  another,  but  by  reference  to  a com- 
mon standard.  The  secondary  uncials  (E  S U,  &c.) 
are  not  derived  from  the  earlier  (B  C A)  by  direct 
descent,  but  rather  both  are  derived  by  different 
processes  from  one  original.  16.  From  the  consi- 
deration of  the  earliest  history  of  the  N.  T.  text  wc 
now  pass  to  the  aera  of  MSS.  The  quotations  of 
Dionysii'8  Alex,  if  a.d.  264),  Petrus  Alex. 
(fc.  a.d.  312),  Methodius  (f  a.d.  311),  and 
Eusebius  ( f a.d.  340),  confirm  the  prevalence  of 
the  ancient  type  of  text ; but  the  public  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  empire  neces- 
sarily led  to  important  changes.  The  nominal  or 
real  adherence  of  the  higher  ranks  to  the  Christian 
faith  must  have  largely  increased  the  demand  for 
costly  MSS.  As  a natural  consequence  the  rude 
Hellenistic  forms  gave  way  before  the  current  Greek, 
and  at  the  fame  time  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
smoother  and  fuller  constructions  were  substituted 
for  the  rougher  turns  of  the  apostolic  language. 
In  this  way  the  foundation  of  the  Byzantine  text 
was  laid.  Meanwhile  the  multiplication  of  copies 
in  Africa  aud  Syria  was  checked  by  Mohammedan 
conquests.  The  Greek  language  ceased  to  be  current 
in  the  West.  The  progress  of  the  Alexandrine  and 
Occidental  families  of  MSS.  was  thus  checked  ; and 
the  mass  of  recent  copies  necessarily  represent  the 
accumulated  results  of  one  tendency.  17.  The 
appearance  of  the  oldest  MSS.  has  been  already  de- 
scribed (§3).  The  MSS.  of  the  4th  century,  of 
which  C<~d.  Vatican.  (B)  may  be  taken  as  a type, 
present  a close  resemblance  to  these.  The  writing 
is  in  elegant  continuous  (capitals)  uncials,  in  three 
columns,  without  initial  letters  or  iota  subscript. 
or  ascript.  A small  interval  serves  as  a simple 
punctuation  ; and  there  arc  no  accents  or  breathings 
by  the  hand  of  the  first  writer,  though  tho.se  have 
been  added  subsequently.  Uncial  writing  continued 
in  general  use  till  the  middle  of  the  10th  century. 
From  the  1 1 th  century  downwards  cnrsiie  writing 
prevailed.  The  earliest  cursive  Biblical  MS.  is 
dated  964  A.n.  The  MSS.  of  the  14th  and  13th 
centuries  abound  in  the  contractions  which  after- 
wards pa-sed  into  the  early  printed  books.  The 
oldest  MSS.  are  written  on  the  thinnest  nnd  finest 
vellum : in  later  copies  the  parchment  is  thick  and 
coarse.  Papyrus  was  very  rarely  used  after  the 
9th  century.  In  the  10th  century  cotton  paper 
was  generally  employed  in  Europe ; and  one  ex- 
ample at  least  occurs  of  its  use  in  the  9th  century. 
In  the  12th  century  the  common  linen  or  mg  paper 
came  into  use.  One  other  kind  of  material  requires 
notice,  redressed  parchment.  Even  nt  a very  eaily 
period  the  original  text  of  a parehment  MS.  was 
often  erased,  that  the  material  might  be  used  afresh. 
In  lapse  of  time  the  original  writing  frequently  re- 
appears in  faint  lines  below  the  later  text,  and  in 
this  way  many  precious  fragment*  of  Biblical  MSS. 
which  had  been  once  obliterated  for  tire  transcrip- 
tion of  other  works  have  been  recovered.  18.  In 
uncial  MSS.  the  contractions  are  usually  limited 
to  a few  very  common  forms.  A few  more  oc- 
cur in  later  unc:al  copies,  in  which  there  are  also 
some  examples  of  the  a*cript  iota.  Accents  arc  not 
found  in  MSS.  older  than  the  8th  century.  Breath- 
ings and  the  apostrophus  occur  somewhat  earlier. 
The  oldest  punctuation,  after  the  simple  interval, 
is  a stop  like  the  modern  Greek  coion.  The  present 
note  of  interrogation  (;)  came  into  use  in  the  9th 
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century.  19.  A very  ingenious  attempt  was  made 
to  supply  an  effectual  system  of  punctuatiou  for 
public  reading,  by  Euthalius,  who  published  an  ar- 
rangement of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  in  clauses  (arlxoi) 
in  458,  and  another  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles 
in  490.  The  same  arrangement  was  applied  to  the 
Gospels  by  some  unknown  hand,  and  probably  at 
an  earlier  date.  20.  The  earliest  extant  division  of 
the  N.  T.  into  sections  occurs  in  Cod.  B.  This 
division  is  elsewhere  found  only  iu  the  palimpsest 
fragment  of  St.  Luke,  H.  In  the  Act*  and  the 
Kpistl-s  there  is  a double  division  in  B,  one  of 
which  is  by  a later  hand.  The  Epistles  of  St.  Pnul 
are  treated  as  one  unbroken  book  divided  into  93 
sections,  in  which  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  origin- 
ally stood  between  the  Epistles  to  the  Galatians  nnd 
the  Ephesians.  21.  Two  other  divisions  of  the 
Gospels  must  be  noticed.  The  first  of  these  was  a 
division  into  “chapters”  ( «ce4>dAcua  t'itKoi,  breves), 
which  correspond  with  distinct  sections  of  the  nar- 
nitive,  ar.d  are  on  an  average  a little  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  the  sections  in  B.  This  division  is 
lound  in  A,  C,  R,  Z,  and  must  therefore  have  come 
into  general  use  some  time  before  the  5th  century. 
The  other  dirision  was  constructed  with  a view  to 
a harmony  of  the  Gospels.  It  owes  its  origin  to 
Ammnnius  of  Alexandria,  a scholar  of  the  3rd  cen- 
tury, who  constructed  a Haimony  of  the  Evan- 
gelists, taking  St.  Matthew'  as  the  basis  round  which 
he  grouped  the  jramllel  passages  from  the  other 
Gospels.  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  completed  his  labour 
with  great  ingenuity,  and  constructed  a notation  and 
a series  of  tables,  which  indicate  nt  a glance  the 
pai-allels  which  exist  to  any  passage  in  one  or  more 
of  the  other  Gospels,  and  the  passages  which  are 
peculiar  to  each.  22.  The  division  of  the  Acts  and 
Epistles  into  chapters  came  into  use  nt  a later  time. 
It  is  commonly  referred  to  Euthalius,  who,  how- 
ever, says  that  he  borrowed  the  divisions  of  the 
Pauline  Epistles  from  an  eailier  father;  and  there  is 
leason  to  believe  that  the  division  of  the  Acts  and 
Catholic  Epistles  which  he  published  was  originally 
the  work  of  Pamphilus  the  Martyr.  The  Apocalypse 
was  divided  into  sections  by  Andreas  of  Caesarea 
about  a.d.  500.  23.  The  titles  of  the  sacred  books 

are  from  their  nature  additions  to  the  original  text. 
The  distinct  names  of  the  Gospels  imply  a collection, 
and  the  titles  of  the  Epistles  nrc  notes  by  the  pos- 
sessors nnd  not  addresses  by  the  writers.  In  their 
earliest  form  they  are  quite  simple.  According  to 
J fatthec,  &c. ; 7o  the  Romans,  &c. ; First  of 
Peter , &c. ; Acts  of  Apostles ; Apocalypse.  These 
hendings  were  gradually  ampbtied.  In  the  same 
way  the  original  subscriptions,  which  were  merely 
repetitions  of  the  titles,  gave  way  to  vague  tradi- 
tions as  to  the  dates,  &cM  of  the  books.  24.  Very 
few  MSS.  contain  the  whole  N.  T.,  twentv-seven  in 
all  out  of  the  vast  mass  of  extant  documents.  Be- 
sides the  MSS.  of  the  N.  T.,  or  of  parts  of  it,  there 
are  also  Lectionaries,  which  contain  extracts  arranged 
for  the  Church-services.  25.  When  a MS.  was 
completed  it  was  commonly  submitted,  at  least  in 
early  times,  to  a careful  revision.  Two  terms 
occur  in  describing  this  process,  6 avTif3a\\wv 
and  SiopOarrfis.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
work  of  the  former  answered  to  that  of  the  “ cor- 
rector of  the  press,”  while  that  of  the  lalter  was 
more  critical.  26.  The  number  of  uncial  MSS. 
remaining,  though  great  when  compared  with  the 
ancient  MSS.  extant  of  other  writings,  is  inconsi- 
derable. Tischeudorf  reckons  40  in  the  Gospels. 
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To  these  must  he  added  X (Cod.  Sinait .),  which  is 
entire;  2 (?)  a new  MS.  of  Tischendorf,  which  is 
nearly  entire;  and  E ( Cod.  Zacynth.),  which  con- 
tains considerable  fragments  of  St.  Luke.  In  the 
Acts  there  are  9 (10  with  X).  In  the  Catholic 
Epistles  5.  In  the  Pauline  Epistles  there  are  14. 
In  the  Apocalypse  3.  To  these  three  last  classes 
must  be  added  X,  which  is  entire.  27.  According 
to  date  these  MSS.  are  classed  as  follows : — Fourth 
century.  X B.  Fifth  century.  A C,  and  some 
fingmcnts  including  Q T.  Six  th  century.  D I*  It 
Z,  Ej,  Dr  Hj,  und  4 smaller  fragments.  Seventh 
century.  Some  fragments  including  0.  Eighth 
century.  E L A S,  B.  and  some  fragments.  Ninth 
century.  FKMX  T A,  Ha  G2  = Ls,  F,  G.  I\2  M, 
and  fragments.  Tenth  century.  G H S U ( Ej). 
28.  A complete  description  of  these  MSS.  is  given 
in  the  great  critical  editions  of  the  N.  T. : here 
those  only  can  be  briefly  noticed  which  are  of 
primary  importance,  the  lirst  place  being  given  to 
the  latest  discovered  nnd  most  complete  Codex 
Sinaitiais. — A (i.)  Primary  Uncials  of  the  Gospels. 
X ( Codex  SituiiticuazsCod.  Frid.  Aug.  of  LXX.). 
at  St.  Petersburg!),  obtained  by  Tischendorf  from 
the  convent  of  St.  Catherine,  Mount  Sinai,  in  1859. 
The  N.  T.  is  entire,  and  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas 
and  parts  of  the  Shepherd  of  Hennas  are  ndded.  It 
is  probably  the  oldest  of  the  MSS.  of  tire  N.  T.,  and 
of  the  4th  century.  A (Codex  Alexandrinus,  Brit. 
Mus.),  a MS.  of  the  entire  Greek  Bible,  with  tire 
Epistles  of  Clement  added.  It  was  given  by  Cyril 
I.ucar,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  Charles  I.  in 
1628,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  con- 
tains the  whole  of  the  N.  T.  with  some  chasms.  It 
was  probably  written  in  the  first  half  of  the  5tlr 
century.  B ( Codex  Vaticanus,  1209),  a MS.  of 
the  entire  Greek  Bible,  which  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  Vatican  Library  almost  from  its  commence- 
ment (c.  A.n.  1450).  It  contains  the  N.  T.  entire 
to  Heb.  ix.  14,  icada : the  rest  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  the  Apocalypse 
were  added  in  the  15th  century.  The  MS.  is  as- 
signed to  the  4th  century.  C (Codex  Ephraemi 
rescriptus.  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  9),  a palimpsest  MS. 
which  contains  fragments  of  the  LXX.  aud  of  every 
part  of  the  N.  T.  In  the  12th  century  the  original 
writing  was  effaced  and  some  Greek  writings  of 
Ephrnem  Syrus  were  written  over  it.  The  MS. 
was  brought  to  Florence  from  the  East  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  century,  and  came  thence  to 
Paris  with  Catherine  de’  Medici.  The  only  entire 
books  which  have  perished  are  2 The*,  and  2 J ohn, 
but  lacunae  of  greater  or  less  extent  occur  con- 
stantly. It  is  of  about  the  same  date  as  Cod.  Alex. 
I)  (Codex  Bezac.  Univ.  Libr.  Cambridge),  a Graeco- 
I.atin  MS.  of  the  Gospels  and  Acts,  with  a smnll 
fragment  of  3 John,  presented  to  the  University  of 
<^ambridge  by  Beza  in  1581.  The  text  is  very  re- 
markable, and,  especially  in  the  Acts,  abounds  in 
singular  interpolations.  The  MS.  is  referred  to  the 
6th  century.  L (Paris.  Cod.  Imp.  62),  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  late  uncial  MSS.  It 
contains  the  four  Gospels,  with  the  exception  of 
Matt.  iv.  22— v.  14,  xxviii.  17-20;  Mark  x.  16-20, 
xv.  2-20;  John  xxi.  15-25.  The  text  agrees  in  a 
remarkable  manner  with  B and  Origen.  It  is  of 
the  8th  century.  R (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  17,211),  a 
very  valuable  palimpsest,  brought  to  England  in 
1847  from  the  convent  of  St.  Mary  Deipnra  in  the 
Xitriau  desert.  The  original  text  is  covered  by 
Syrian  writing  of  the  Sth  or  10th  century.  It 
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is  assigned  to  the  6th  century.  X (Codex  Mma- 
censis),  in  the  University  Library  at  Munich.  Of 
the  10th  century.  Z (Cod.  Dubtinensis  rescripts, 
in  the  Library  of  Trin.  Coll.  Dublin),  a palim- 
psest containing  large  portions  of  St.  Matthew.  It 
is  assigned  to  the  6th  ceutury.  A (Codex  San- 
gallcnsis},  a MS.  of  the  Gospels,  with  an  interlinear 
Latin  translation,  in  the  Library  of  St.  Gall.  E 
(Codex  Zacynthius ),  a palimpsest  in  possession  of 
the  Bible  Society,  London,  containing  important 
fragments  of  St.  I.ukc.  It  is  probably  of  the  8th 
ceutury,  and  is  accompanied  by  a Catena.  The  fol- 
lowing are  important  fragments: — 1 (Tischendorf). 
various  fragments  of  the  Gospels  (Acts,  Pauline 
Epistles).  N (Cod.  Cotton.),  (formerly  J N), 
twelve  leaves  of  purple  vellum,  the  writing  being  in 
silver.  Four  leaves  are  in  Brit.  Mus.  (Cotton.  C. 
xv.)  Saec.  vi.  (Brit.  Mus.  Add.  17,  136),  n 
pdimpsest.  Saec.  iv.,  v.  P Q (Codd.  Guelpha'rj- 
tani , Wolfenbiittel),  two  palimpsests,  respectively  of 
the  6th  aud  5th  centuries.  T (Cod.  Borgianns : 
Propaganda  at  Home),  of  the  5th  century.  T (Cod. 
Barber  ini,  225,  Home).  Saec.  viii.  © (Cod.  Tisch- 
endorf, i.,  I-eipsic).  Saec.  vii. — (ii.)  The  Secondary 
Uncials  are  in  the  Gospels: — E ( Basileensis,  K.  iv. 
35,  Basle).  Saec.  viii.  F (Rheuo-trnjectinus. 
Utrecht,  formerly  Borroeli).  Saec.  ix.  G (Brit. 
Mus.  Harl.  5684).  Saec.  ix.  x.  H (Hanrburg- 
ensis.  Seidelii).  Saec.  ix.  K (Cod.  Cyprius.  Pam, 
Bibl.  Imp.  63).  Saec.  ix.  M (Cod.  Cnmpianus. 
Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  48).  Saec.  x.  S (Vaticamn, 
354).  Saec.  x.  U (Cod.  Karianus.  Venice).  Saec. 
x.  V (Mosquensis).  Saec.  ix.  T (Bodloianus). 
Saec.  ix.  A (Bodleianus).  Saec.  viii.  (?).  Cod. 
Tischendorf  iii.  (Bodleian).  Saec.  viii.  ix.  2 (St. 
Petersburgh).  Saec.  viii.  ix.  (?). — B (i.).  Primary 
Uncials  of  the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles.  K.  A 
B C D.  E.  (Codex  laudian-is,  35),  a Cuaeco- 
Latin  MS.  of  the  Acts,  probably  brought  to  Eng- 
land by  Theodore  of  Tarsus,  668,  and  used  by  Bede. 
It  was  given  to  the  University  of  Oxford  by  Arch- 
bishop Laud  in  1636.  Saec.  vi.  vii. — (ii.)  The  Se- 
coudury  Uncials  are — G4  = La  (Cod.  Angelica* 
(Passiouei)  Lome).  Saec.  ix.  Hg  (Cod.  Jduti- 
nensis,  Modeua),  of  the  Acts.  Saec.  ix.  Kf  (M<*- 
quensis),  of  the  Catholic  Epistles.  Saec.  ix. — C (i.)« 
Primary  Uncials  of  the  Pauline  Epistles:  X ADC. 
Dt  (Codex  Clnromontanus,  i.  e.  from  Clermont,  Dear 
Beauvais,  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  107),  a Graeco-Latin 
MS.  of  the  Pauline  Epistles,  once  (like  D in  the 
]K>*scssion  of  Beza.  It  passed  to  the  Koyai  Library 
at  Paris  in  1707,  where  it  hns  since  remained. 
The  MS.  is  entire  except  Rom.  i.  1-7.  The  pas- 
sages Rom.  i.  27-30  (in  Latin,  i.  24-27)  were 
ndded  at  the  close  of  the  6th  ceutury,  and  1 Cor.  xir. 
13-32  by  another  ancient  hand.  The  MS.  is  of  the 
middle  of  the  6th  century.  F#  (Codex  Awjiensis, 
Coll.  SS.  Trin.  Cant.  B.  17,  1),  a Graeco-Ubn 
MS.  of  St-  Paul’s  Epistles,  bought  by  Bentley 
from  the  Monastery  of  Reichenau  (Augia  Major)  in 
1718,  nnd  left  to  Trin.  Coll,  by  his  nephew  in  1786. 
It  is  assigned  to  the  9th  century.  G,  (Codex 
Boernerwnus.  Dresden),  a G rneco- Latin  MS.,  which 
originally  formed  a part  of  the  same  volume  with  A. 
The  following  fragments  are  of  great  value: — H, 
(Codex  Coisliuianus.  Paris,  Bibl.  Imp.  202),  part 
of  a stichometrical  MS.  ot  the  6th  century,  consist- 
ing of  twelve  leaves : two  more  are  at  SL  Peter>- 
burgh.  Mt  ( Hamburg ; London),  containing  Heb. 
i.  1-iv.  3;  xii.  20-end,  and  1 Cor.  xv.  52-2  Cor.  i. 
15;  2 Cor.  x.  13-xii.  5,  written  in  bright  red  ink 
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ui  the  10th  century. — (ii.)  The  Secondary  Uncials 
are: — Kj,  Lr  Ej  {Cod.  Sanrjemuuicnsii,  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh),  a Graeco-Latin  IIS.,  of  which  the 
Greek  text  was  badly  copied  from  D,  after  it  had 
been  thrice  corrected,  and  is  of  no  value.  The  Latin 
text  is  of  some  slight  value,  but  has  not  been  well 
examined. — D (i.).  The  Primary  (Jnciols  of  the 
Apocalypse.  K A C.  (ii.).  The  Secondary  Uncial 
is — B„  ( Coder  Vaticanus  (Basilianus),  2060). 

29.  The  number  of  the  cursive  MSS.  (minuscules) 

in  existence  einriot  be  accurately  ealeu  ated.  Tisch- 

* 

endorf  catalogues  about  500  of  the  Gos^ls,  200  of 
the  Acts  and  Catholic  Epistles,  250  of  the  Pauline 
Epistles,  and  a little  less  than  100  of  the  Apoca- 
lypse (exclusive  of  lectionaries) ; but  this  enumera- 
tion can  only  be  accepted  as  a rough  approximation. 

30.  Having  surveyed  in  outline  the  history  of  the 
transmission  of  the  written  text,  and  the  chief  cha- 
racteristics of  the  MSS.  in  which  it  is  preserved, 
we  are  in  a position  to  consider  the  extent  and 
nature  of  the  variations  which  exist  in  different 
copies.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of 
these  exactly,  but  they  cannot  be  less  than  120,000 
in  all,  though  of  these  a very  large  proportion  con- 
sist of  difference*  of  spelling  and  isolated  aberrations 
of  scribes,  and  of  the  remainder  comparatively  few 
alterations  are  sufficiently  well  supplied  to  create 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  the  final  judgment.  Pro- 
bably there  are  not  more  than  1 600-2000  places  in 
which  the  true  reading  is  a matter  of  uncertainty. 

31.  Various  readings  are  due  to  ditierent  causes: 
some  arose  from  accidental,  others  from  intentional 
alterations  of  the  original  text,  (i.)  Accidental  va- 
riations or  errata,  are  by  far  the  most  numerous 
class,  aud  admit  of  being  referred  to  several  obvious 
sources,  (a)  Some  are  errors  of  sound.  The  most 
frequent  form  of  this  error  is  called  Itacism,  a con- 
fusion of  different  varieties  of  the  I-sound,  by  which 
foi,  v)  7j,  i,  ti,  «,  Sic .,  are  constantly  interchanged. 
Other  vowel-changes,  as  of  o and  a,  ov  aud  u,  &c., 
occur,  but  less  frequently.  Very  few  MSS.  are 
wholly  free  from  mistakes  of  this  kind,  but  some 
abound  in  them.  32.  (/})  Other  variations  are  due 
to  more  of  sight.  These  arise  commonly  from  the 
confusion  of  similar  letters,  or  from  the  repetition 
or  omission  of  the  same  letters,  or  from  the  recur- 
rence of  a similar  ending  in  consecutive  clauses 
which  often  causes  one  to  be  passed  over  when  the 
eye  mechanically  returns  to  the  copy.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  false  division  of  words  iu  tran- 
scribing the  text  from  the  continuous  uncial  writing. 

33.  Other  variations  may  be  described  ns  errors 
of  impression  or  memory.  The  copyist  after  read- 
ing a sentence  from  the  text  before  him  often  failed 
to  reproduce  it  exactly.  He  transposed  the  words, 
or  substituted  a synonym  for  some  very  common 
term,  or  gave  a diiect  personal  turn  to  what  was 
objective  before.  Variations  of  order  are  the  most 
frequent,  and  very  commonly  the  most  puzzling 
questions  of  textual  criticism.  Examples  occur  iu 
every  page,  almost  in  every  verse  of  the  N.  T. 

34.  (ii.)  Of  intentional  changes  some  affect  the 
expression,  others  the  substance  of  the  passage, 
(a)  The  intentional  changes  iu  language  are  partly 
changes  of  Hellenistic  forms  for  those  in  common 
use,  mid  partly  modifications  of  harsh  constructions. 
Imperfect  constructions  .-ire  completed  in  different 
ways.  Apparent  solecisms  are  corrected.  Varia- 
tions in  the  orthography  of  proper  names  might 
probably  to  be  placed  under  this  head.  35.  ( f9) 
The  changes  introduced  into  the  substance  of  the  text 
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are  generally  additions,  borrowed  cither  from  parallel 
ptssages  or  from  marginal  glosses.  The  iiist  kind 
of  addition  is  particularly  frequent  in  the  Gospels. 
Glosses  are  of  more  partial  occurrence.  Of  all  Greek 
MSS.  Cod.  ltezac  (D)  is  the  most  remarkable  for 
the  vnriety  and  singularity  of  the  glosses  which  it 
contains.  36.  (y)  Many  of  the  glosses  which  were 
introduced  into  the  text  spring  from  the  ecclesiastical 
use  of  the  N.  T.,  just  as  in  the  Gospels  of  our  own 
Prayer-Book  introductory  clauses  have  been  inserted 
here  and  there.  These  additions  are  commonly 
notes  of  person  or  place.  .Sometimes  an  emphatic 
clause  is  added.  But  the  most  remaikable  liturgical 
insertion  Is  thedoxology  in  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  Matt. 

vi.  13;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  interpolated 
verse  Acts  viii.  37  is  due  to  n similar  cause.  37. 
(5)  Sometimes,  though  rarely,  various  readings 
noted  on  the  mnrgin  are  incorporated  in  the  text. 
38.  (t)  The  number  of  readings  which  seem  to 
have  been  altered  for  distinctly  dogmatic  reasons  is 
extremely  small.  In  spite  of  tl»e  great  revolutions 
in  thought,  feeling,  and  practice  through  which  the 
Christian  Church  passed  in  fifteen  centuries,  the 
copyists  of  the  N.  T.  faithfully  preserved,  according 
to  their  ability,  the  sacied  trust  committed  to  them. 
There  is  not  nny  trace  of  intentional  revision  de- 
signed to  give  support  to  current  opinions  (Matt, 
xvii.  21  ; Mark  ix.  29 ; 1 Cor.  vii.  5,  need  scnrcelv 
be  noticed).  The  utmost  that  enu  be  urged  is  that 
internal  considerations  may  have  decided  the  choice 
of  readings.  But  the  general  effect  of  these  varia- 
tions is  scarcely  appreciable,  nor  are  the  corrections 
of  assumed  historical  and  geographical  errors  much 
more  numerous.  39.  The  great  mass  of  various 
readings  are  Bimply  variations  in  form.  There  are, 
however,  one  or  two  greater  variations  of  a different 
character.  The  most  important  of  these  are  John 

vii.  53-viii.  12;  Mark  xvi.  9-end ; Bom.  xvi. 
25-27.  The  first  stands  quite  by  itself;  aud  there 
seems  to  be  little  doubt  that  it  contains  an  authentic 
narrative,  but  not  by  the  hand  of  St.  John.  The 
two  others,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  last  chapter 
of  St.  John’s  Gospel,  suggest  the  possibility  that 
the  apostolic  writings  may  have  undergone  in  some 
cases  authoritative  revision.  40.  Manuscripts,  it 
must  be  remembered,  are  but  one  of  the  three  sources 
of  textual  criticism.  The  versions  and  patristic  quo- 
tations are  scarcely  less  important  iu  doubtful  cases. 

II.  The  History  of  the  Printed  Text. — 
1.  The  history  of  the  printed  text  of  the  N.  T.  may 
be  divider!  into  three  periods.  The  first  of  these  ex- 
tends from  the  labours  of  the  Complutension  editors 
to  those  of  Mill:  the  second  from  Mill  to  Scholz: 
the  thiid  from  I.achmann  to  the  present  time.  The 
criticism  of  the  first  period  was  necessarily  tentative 
and  partial : the  materials  available  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  text  were  few,  and  imperfectly 
known.  The  second  period  marks  a great  progress  : 
the  evidence  of  MSS.,  of  versions,  of  Fathers,  was 
collected  with  the  greatest  diligence  and  success: 
authorities  were  compared  and  classified : principles 
of  observation  and  judgment  were  laid  down.  But 
the  influence  of  the  former  period  still  lingered. 
The  third  period  was  introduced  by  the  declaration 
of  a new  and  sounder  law.  It  was  laid  down 
that  no  right  of  possession  could  be  pleaded  against 
evidence.  The  “ received  ” text,  as  such,  was  al- 
lowed no  weight  whatever.  Its  authority,  on  this 
view,  must  depend  solely  on  critical  worth.  From 
first  to  last,  in  minute  details  of  older  and  ortho- 
graphy, as  well  as  in  graver  questions  of  substantial 
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alteration,  the  text  must  be  formed  by  a free  and 
unfettered  judgment.  Each  of  these  periods  will 
now  require  to  be  noticed  more  in  detail. — (i). 
From  the  Complutensian  Poluqlott  to  Mill.  2.  the 
Complutensian  I’olt/fllott.  The  Latin  Vulgate  and 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  0.  T.  had  been  published 
some  time  before  any  part  of  the  original  Greek  of 
the  X.  T.  The  Hymns  of  Zacharias  and  the  Virgin 
(Luke  i.  42-56,  68-80)  were  appeuded  to  a Vene- 
tian edition  of  a Psalter  of  I486.  This  was  the 
first  part  of  the  N.  T.  which  was  printed  in  Greek. 
Eighteen  years  afterwards  (1504),  the  first  six 
chapters  of  St.  John’s  Gospel  were  added  to  an 
edition  of  the  poems  of  Gregory  of  N'azianzus,  pub- 
lished by  Aldus.  But  the  glory  of  printing  the 
first  Greek  Testament  is  due  to  the  princely  Caidinal 
XlMENES.  This  great  prelate  as  early  as  1502 
engaged  the  services  of  a number  of  scholars  to 
superintend  an  edition  of  the  whole  Bible  in  the 
original  Hebrew  and  Greek,  with  the  addition  of 
the  Chaldee  Tnrgum  of  Oukelos,  the  LXX.  version, 
and  the  Vulgate.  The  work  was  executed  at  Alcala 
(Complutum),  where  he  had  founded  a university. 
The  volume  containing  the  N.  T.  was  printed  first, 
and  was  completed  on  Jun.  10,  1514.  The  whole 
work  Wiis  not  finished  till  July  10,  1517,  about 
four  months  before  the  death  of  the  Caidinal.  The 
most  celebrated  men  who  were  engaged  on  the 
N.  T.,  which  forms  the  fifth  volume  of  the  entire 
work,  were  Lebrixa  (Nebrisseusis)  and  Stunica. 
Considerable  discussion  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
MSS.  which  they  used.  The  editors  describe  these 
generally  as  “ copies  of  the  greatest  accuracy  and 
antiquity,”  sent  Irom  the  Pnpal  Library  at  Home  ; 
and  in  the  dedication  to  Leo  acknowledgment  is 
made  of  his  generosity  in  sending  MSS.  of  both 
“ the  Old  anil  N.  T.”  The  whole  question,  how- 
ever, is  now  rather  of  bibliographical  than  of  critical 
interest.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  copies, 
from  whatever  source  they  came,  were  of  late  date, 
and  of  the  common  type.  The  chief  editions  which 
follow  the  Complutensian  in  the  main,  are  those  of 
(Plantin)  Antwerp,  1564-1612;  Geneva,  1609- 
1632  ; Mainz,  1753. — 3.  The  editions  of  Erasmus. 
— The  history  of  the  edition  of  Erasmus,  which 
was  the  first  published  edition  of  the  N.  T.,  is  hap- 
pily free  from  all  obscurity.  Erasmus  had  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  study  of  the  N.  T. 
when  he  received  an  application  from  Froben,  a 
printer  of  Basle  with  whom  he  was  acquainted,  to 
prepare  a Greek  text  for  the  press.  Froben  was 
anxious  to  anticipate  the  publication  of  the  Com- 
plutensian  edition,  and  the  haste  with  which  the 
work  of  Erasmus  was  completed  shows  that  little 
consideration  was  paid  to  the  exigencies  of  textual 
criticism.  The  request  was  made  on  April  17, 1515, 
while  Erasmus  was  in  England.  The  details  of  the 
printing  were  not  settled  in  September  in  the  same 
year,  and  the  whole  work  was  finished  in  February 
1516.  The  work,  as  Erasmus  afterwards  confessed, 
was  done  in  reckless  haste,  and  that  too  in  the  midst 
of  other  heavy  literary  labours.  The  MSS.  which 
formed  the  basis  of  his  edition  are  still,  with  one 
exception,  preserved  at  Basle ; and  two  which  he 
used  for  the  press  contain  the  corrections  of  Erasmus 
and  the  printer’s  marks.  The  one  is  a MS.  of  the 
Gospels  of  the  16th  century  of  the  ordinary  late  type 
('marked  2 Gosp.) : the  other  a MS.  of  the  Acts  and 
the  Epistles  (2  Acts.  Epp.),  somewhat  older  but  of 
the  same  general  character.  Erasmus  also  made 
some  use  of  two  other  Basle  MSS.  (1  Gosp. ; 4 Acts. 


Epp.) ; the  former  of  these  is  of  great  value,  but 
the  important  variations  from  the  common  text 
which  it  offers,  made  him  suspect  that  it  had  been 
altered  from  the  Latin.  For  the  Apocalypse  he  had 
only  an  imperfect  MS.  which  belonged  to  Reuchlin. 
The  last  six  vei-ses  were  wanting,  and  these  he  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin,  a process  which  he  adopted  in 
other  places  where  it  was  less  excusable.  The  re- 
ceived text  contains  two  memorable  instances  of  this 
bold  interpolation.  But  he  did  uot  insert  the  testi- 
mony of  the  heavenly  witnesses  (1  John  v.  7),  au 
act  of  critical  faithfulness  which  exposed  him  to 
the  attacks  of  enemies.  After  his  first  edition  was 
published  Erasmus  continued  his  labours  on  the 
N.  T. ; and  in  March,  1519,  a second  edition  ap- 
peared which  was  altered  in  about  400  places,  of 
which  Mill  reckons  that  330  were  improvement*. 
But  his  chief  labour  seems  to  have  been  spent  upon 
the  Latin  version,  and  in  exposing  tire  “solecisms” 
of  the  common  Vulgate,  the  value  of  which  he 
completely  misunderstood.  A third  edition  was 
required  in  1522,  when  the  Complutcnsian  Polyglott 
also  came  into  circulation.  In  this  edition  1 John  v. 
7 was  inserted  for  the  first  time  on  the  authority  of 
the  “ Codex  Britannicus  ” (i.  c.  Cod.  Moutfortianus), 
in  a form  which  obviously  betrays  its  origin  as  a 
clumsy  translation  from  the  Vulgate.  The  text 
wns  altered  in  about  118  places.  This  edition  is 
further  remarkable  as  giving  a few  (19)  various 
readings.  Three  other  early  editions  give  a text 
formed  from  the  second  edition  of  Erasmus  acd  the 
Aldine,  those  of  Hagenau,  1521,  of  Cephalacus  at 
Strasburg,  1524,  of  Bebelius  at  Basle,  1531.  Eras- 
mus at  length  obtained  a copy  of  the  Compluteusian 
text,  and  iu  his  fourth  edition  in  1527,  gave  some 
various  readings  from  it  in  addition  to  those  which 
he  had  already  noted,  and  used  it  to  correct  his 
own  text  in  the  Apocalypse  in  90  places,  while 
elsewhere  he  introduced  only  16  changes.  His  firth 
aud  Inst  edition  (1535)  differs  only  in  4 places  from 
the  fourth,  and  the  fourth  edition  afterwards  became 
the  basis  of  the  received  text. — 4.  The  editions  of 
Stephens. — The  scene  of  our  history  now  changes 
from  Basle  to  Paris.  Iu  1543,  Simon  de  Colines 
i'Colinaeus)  published  a Greek  text  of  the  N.T., 
corrected  in  about  150  places  on  fresh  MS.  au- 
thority. Not  long  after  it  appeared,  R.  Estienoe 
(STEi’HANUS)  published  his  first  edition  (1546), 
which  was  based  on  a collation  of  MSS.  in  the  Royal 
Library  with  the  Complutensian  text.  He  gives 
no  detailed  description  of  the  MSS.  which  he  used, 
and  their  character  can  only  be  discovered  by  the 
quotation  of  their  readings,  which  is  given  in  the 
thiid  edition.  A second  edition  very  closely  resem- 
bling the  first  both  in  form  and  text,  having  the 
same  preface  and  the  same  number  of  pages  and 
lines,  was  published  in  1549;  but  the  great  edition 
of  Stephens  is  that  known  as  the  Beijia,  published 
in  1550.  Of  the  authorities  which  he  quoted  most 
have  been  since  identified.  They  were  the  Complu- 
teusian text,  10  MSS.  of  the  Gospels,  8 of  the  Acts, 
7 of  the  Catholic  Epistles,  8 of  the  Pauline  Epistles. 
2 of  the  Apocalypse,  in  all  15  distinct  MSS.  Oneot 
these  wns  the  Codex  Bczae  (O).  Two  have  not  vet 
been  recognised.  The  collations  were  mode  by  his 
son  Henry  Stephens.  Less  than  thirty  changes  were 
made  on  MS.  authority ; and  except  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse, which  follows  the  Complutensian  text  roost 
closely,  “ it  hardly  ever  deseits  the  last  editiou  of 
Erasmus  ” (Tregelles).  Numerous  instances  occur 
in  which  Stephens  deserts  his  foixner  text  and  ell 
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his  MSS.  to  restore  an  Ernsmian  rending.  Stephens 
published  a fourth  edition  in  1557  (Geneva),  which 
is  only  remarkable  as  giving  for  the  first  time  the 
present  division  into  verses. — 5.  The  editions  of 
Beza  and  Elzevir. — Nothing  can  illustrate  more 
clearly  the  deficiency  among  scholars  of  the  first 
elements  of  the  textual  criticism  of  the  N.  T.  than 
the  annotations  of  Beza  (1556).  This  great  divine 
obtained  from  H.  Stephens  a copy  of  the  N.  T.  in 
which  he  had  noted  down  various  readings  from 
about  twenty  five  MSS.  and  from  the  early  editions, 
bat  he  osed  the  collection  rather  for  exegetical  than 
for  critical  purposes.  The  Greek  text  of  Beza 
•'dedicated  to  Queen  Elizabeth)  was  printed  by 
H.  Stephens  in  1565,  and  again  in  1576;  but  his 
chief  edition  was  the  third,  printed  in  1582,  which 
contained  readings  from  the  Codices  Bezae  and 
Claromontanus.  Other  editions  by  Beza  appeared 
in  1588-9,  1598,  and  his  (third)  text  found  a wide 
currency.  Among  other  editions  which  were  wholly 
or  in  part  based  upon  it,  those  of  the  Elzevirs 
silone  require  to  be  noticed.  The  first  of  these 
«*ditions.  famous  for  the  beauty  of  their  execution, 
was  published  at  Leyden  in  1624.  It  is  not  known 
who  acted  as  editor,  but  the  text  is  mainly  that  of 
the  third  edition  of  Stephens.  Including  every  mi- 
nute variation  in  orthography,  it  difleis  fiom  this 
in  278  places.  In  these  cases  it  generally  agrees 
with  Beza,  more  rarely  it  differs  from  both,  either 
by  typographical  errors,  or  perhaps  by  manu- 
script authority.  In  the  second  edition  (Leyden, 
1633)  it  was  announced  that  the  text  was  that 
which  was  universally  received.  From  this  time 
the  Elzevirian  text  was  generally  reprinted  on 
the  continent,  and  that  of  the  third  edition  of 
Stephens  in  England,  till  quite  recent  times. — ii- 
FYom  Mill  to  Scholz. — 6.  The  second  period  of 
the  history  of  the  printed  text  may  be  treat  el 
with  less  detail.  The  first  important  collection 
of  various  readings  was  given  by  WALTON  in  the 
6th  volume  of  his  Polyglott.  The  Syriac,  Arabic, 
Aethiopic,  and  Persian  versions  of  the  N.  T., 
together  with  the  readings  of  Cod.  Ale. r.,  were 
printed  in  the  5th  volume  together  with  the  text 
of  Stephens.  To  these  were  added  in  the  6th  the 
readings  collected  by  Stephens,  others  fioin  an 
edition  by  Wechel  at  Frankfort  (1597),  the  read- 
ings of  the  Codices  Bezae  and  Claromont.,  and  of 
fourteen  other  MSS.  which  had  been  collated  under 
the  care  of  Archbp.  Ussher.  A few  more  MS.  read- 
ings were  given  by  Ci’RCELLaeos  (de  Courcelles) 
in  an  edition  published  at  Amsterdam,  1658.  &c., 
but  the  great  names  of  this  period  continue  to  be 
those  of  Englishmen.  The  readings  of  the  Coptic 
nnd  Gothic  versions  were  first  given  in  the  edition 
of  (Bp.  Fell)  Oxford,  1675;  ed.  Gregory,  1703; 
but  the  greate>t  service  which  Fell  rendered  to  the 
criticism  of  the  N.  T.  was  the  liberal  encouragement 
which  he  gave  to  Mill.  The  work  of  Mill  (cf. 
Oxon.  1707;  Amstelod.  ed.  Kusler,  1710;  other 
copies  have  on  the  title-page  1723,  1746,  &c.) 
marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  N.  T.  text. 
There  is  much  in  it  which  will  not  bear  the  test  of 
historical  inquiry,  much  that  is  imperfect  in  the 
materials,  much  that  is  crude  nnd  capricious  in 
criticism,  but  when  every  drawback  has  been  made, 
the  edition  remains  a splendid  monument  of  the 
labours  of  a life.  The  work  occupied  Mill  about 
thirty  years,  and  was  finished  only  a fortnight  be- 
fore his  death.  One  great  merit  of  Mill  was  that 
he  recognized  the  importance  of  each  element  of' 
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critical  evidence,  the  testimony  of  MSS.  regions 
and  citations,  ns  well  as  internal  evidence.  In  par- 
ticular he  asserted  the  claims  of  the  Latin  veision 
nnd  maintained,  against  much  opposition,  even  from 
his  patron  Bp.  Fell,  the  gveat  value  of  patristic 
quotations.  He  had  also  a clear  view  of  the  neces- 
sity of  forming  a general  estimate  of  the  character 
of  each  authority,  and  described  in  detail  those  of 
which  he  made  use. — 7.  Among  those  who  had 
known  and  valued  Mill  was  K.  Bentley,  the 
greatest  of  English  scholars.  In  his  earliest  work, 
in  1691,  Bentley  had  expressed  generous  admiration 
of  the  labours  of  Mill,  and  afterwards,  in  1713,  in 
his  Remarks,  triumphantly  refuted  the  charges  of 
impiety  with  which  they  were  assailed.  But  Mill 
had  only  “accumulated  various  readings  as  a 
promptuary  to  the  judicious  and  critical  reader ;” 
Bentley  would  “make  use  of  that  promptuary . . .. 
and  not  leave  the  reader  in  doubt  and  suspense  ” 
(Answer  to  Remarks,  iii.  508).  With  this  view 
he  announced,  in  1716,  his  intention  of  publishing 
an  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament  on  the  authority 
of  the  oldest  Greek  nnd  Latin  MSS.,  “ exactly  as  it 
was  in  the  best  examples  at  the  time  of  the  Council 
of  Nice,  so  that  there  shall  not  be  twenty  words 
nor  even  particles*  difference"  (iii.  477  to  Archbp. 
Wake).  Bentley  continued  his  labours  till  1729. 
After  that  time  they  seemed  to  have  ceased.  The 
troubles  in  which  he  was  involved  render  it  unne- 
cessary to  seek  for  any  other  explanation  of  the 
suspension  of  his  work.  — 8.  The  conception  ot 
Bentley  was  in  advance  both  of  the  spirit  of  his  age 
and  of  the  materials  at  his  command.  Textual 
criticism  was  forced  to  undergo  a long  discipline 
before  it  was  prepared  to  follow  out  his  principles. 
Puring  this  time  German  scholars  held  the  first 
place.  Foremost  among  these  was  Bengel  (1687- 
1752),  who  was  led  to  study  the  variations  of  the 
N.  T.  front  a devout  sense  of  the  infinite  value  of 
every  divine  word.  His  merit  in  discerning  the 
existence  of  families  of  documents  has  been  already 
noticed  (i.  §12);  but  the  evidence  before  him  was 
not  sufficient  to  show  the  paramount  authority  of 
the  most  ancient  witnesses.  The  labours  of  Wet- 
stein  ((1693-1754)  formed  an  important  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  N.  T.  His  Greek  Testament  did 
not  appear  till  1751-2  at  Amsterdam.  The  great 
service  which  Wetstcin  rendered  to  sacred  criticism 
was  by  the  collection  of  materials.  He  made  nearly 
as  great  an  advance  on  Mill  as  Mill  had  made  on 
those  who  pieceded  him.  But  in  the  use  of  his 
materials  he  showed  little  critical  tact. — 9.  It  was 
the  work  of  Griesbach  (1745-1812)  to  place  the 
comparative  value  of  existing  documents  in  a clearer 
light.  His  first  editions  were  based  for  the  most 
part  on  the  critical  collections  of  Wetstein.  Not 
long  afterwards  Matthaei  published  an  edition 
based  on  the  accurate  collation  of  Moscow  MSS. 
These  new  materials  were  further  increased  by  the 
collections  of  Alter  (1786-7),  Birch,  Adler,  and 
Moldenhawer  ( 1788-1801),  as  well  as  by  the  la- 
bours of  Griesbach  himself.  And  when  Griesbach 
published  his  second  edition  (1796-1806,  2nd  ed.  of 
vol.  i.  by  [).  Schulz,  1827)  he  made  a noble  use  of 
the  materials  thus  plnced  in  his  hands.  His  chief 
ereor  was  that  he  altered  the  received  text  instead 
of  constructing  the  text  afresh ; but  in  acuteness, 
vigour,  and  candour  he  stands  below  no  editor  of 
the  N.  T.,  and  his  judgment  will  always  retain  a 
peculiar  value. — 10.  The  edition  of  Scholz  con- 
tributed more  in  appearance  than  reality  to  the  fur- 
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thcrance  of  criticism  (1830-1836).  This  laborious 
scholar  collected  a greater  mass  of  various  l eadings 
than  had  bccu  brought  together  before,  but  hiB 
work  is  very  inaccurate,  and  his  own  collations 
singularly  superficial. — iii.  From  Lachmann  to  the 
present  time. — 11.  In  the  year  after  the  publication 
of  the  first  volume  of  Scholz's  N.  T.  a small  edition 
appeared  in  a series  of  classical  texts  prepared  by 
Lachmann  (f  1851).  In  this  the  admitted  prin- 
ciples of  scholaiship  were  for  the  first  time  applied 
throughout  to  the  construction  of  the  text  of  the 
N.  T.  The  prescriptive  light  of  the  textus  re- 
ceptus  was  wholly  set  aside,  and  the  text  in  every 
part  was  regulated  by  ancient  authority.  Lach- 
mann  delighted  to  quote  Bentley  as  his  great  pre- 
cursor (§7j;  but  there  was  an  important  difference 
in  their  immediate  aims.  Bentley  believed  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  obtain  the  true  text  directly  by 
a comparison  of  the  oldist  Greek  authorities  with 
the  oldest  MSS.  of  the  Vulgate.  Afterwards  very 
important  remains  of  the  earlier  I-atin  versions  weic 
discovered,  «uid  the  whole  question  was  complicated 
by  the  collection  of  fie-h  documents.  Lachmann 
therefore  wished  in  the  first  instance  only  to  give 
the  curreut  text  of  the  fourth  century,  which  might 
then  become  the  basis  of  further  criticism.  This 
at  least  was  a great  step  towards  the  truth,  though 
it  must  not  be  accepted  as  a final  one.  But  Lach- 
mann’s  edition,  great  as  its  merits  are  as  a first 
appeal  to  ancient  evidence,  is  not  without  serious 
faults.  The  materials  on  which  it  was  based 
were  imperfect.  The  range  of  patristic  citations 
was  limited  arbitrarily.  The  exclusion  of  the 
Oriental  versions,  however  necessary  at  the  time, 
left  a wide  margin  for  later  change.  The  neglect 
of  primary  cursives  often  necessitated  absolute  con- 
fidence on  slender  MS.  authority. — 12.  The  chief 
defects  of  Lachmantt’s  edition  arise  from  deficiency 
of  authorities.  Another  German  scholar,  Tisen  en- 
BORP,  has  devoted  twenty  years  to  enlarging  our 
accurate  knowledge  of  nncient  MSS.  The  first 
edition  of  Tischendorf  (1841)  has  now  no  special 
claims  for  notice.  In  his  second  (Leipsic)  edition 
(1849)  he  fully  accepted  the  great  principle  of 
Lachmann,  that  tire  text  “ must  be  sought  solely 
lrom  ancient  authorities,  and  not  from  the  so-called 
received  edition,”  and  gave  many  of  the  results  of 
his  own  laborious  and  valuable  collations.  During 
the  next  few  years  Tischendorf  prosecuted  his  la- 
bours on  MSS.  with  unwearied  diligence,  and  in 
1855-9  he  published  his  third  (seventh)  critical 
edition.  The  text,  except  in  details  of  orthography, 
exhibits  generally  a retrograde  movement  from  the 
most  ancient  testimony.  The  Prolegomena  are  cop- 
ious and  full  of  interest. — 13.  Meanwhile  the  sound 
study  of  sacred  criticism  had  revived  in  England. 
In  1844  TREGELLE8  published  an  edition  of  the 
Apocalypse  in  Greek  and  English,  and  announced 
an  edition  of  the  N,  T.  The  first  part,  containing 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  appeared  in  1857  ; the 
second,  completing  the  Gosjiels  in  1861.  This 
edition  ofTregelles  differs  from  that  of  Lachmann 
by  the  greater  width  of  its  critical  foundation;  and 
from  that  of  Tischendorf  by  a more  constant  ad- 
herence to  ancient  evidence.  The  editions  of  Knapp 
(1797,  &c.),  Vater  (1824),  Tittmann  (1820,  &c.), 
and  Hahn  (1840,  &c.)  have  no  peculiar  critical 
value.  Meyer  (1829,  &c.)  paid  greater  attention  to 
the  revision  of  the  text  which  accompanies  his  gieat 
commentaiy  ; but  his  critical  notes  arc  often  arbi- 
trary and  unsatisfactory.  In  the  Greek  Testament 
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of  Alford,  as  in  that  of  Meyer,  the  text  is  subsidiary 
to  the  commentary  ; but  it  is  impossible  not  to 
notice  the  important  advance  which  has  bten  made 
by  the  editor  in  true  principles  of  criticism  during 
the  course  of  its  publication.  — 14.  Besides  the 
critical  editions  of  the  text  of  the  N.  T.  various 
collections  of  readings  have  been  published  sepa- 
rately, which  cannot  be  wholly  omitted.  In  ad- 
dition to  those  already  mentioned  (§9)  the  mo^r 
important  are  by  Kinek,  Lncuhratio  Critica,  1830  : 
Keiche,  Codicum  MSS,  N.  T.  Or.  aliquot  insiyiu - 
orum  in  DM.  Reg.  ...  collatio  1647;  Scrivener, 
A Collation  of  about  Twenty  Greek  MSS.  of  the 
Holy  G ospels  ....  1 853 ; A Transcript  of  the 
Cod.  Aug.,  with  a full  Collation  of  Fifty  MSS. 
1859;  and  E.  de  Muralt,  of  Kussian  MSS.  (N.  T. 
1848). 

III.  Principles  of  Textual  Criticism. — The 
work  of  the  critic  can  never  be  shaped  by  definite 
rules.  The  formal  enunciation  of  principles  is  but 
the  first  step  in  the  process  of  revision.  Canons  of 
criticism  are  more  frequently  corollaries  than  laws 
of  procedure.  Yet  such  canons  are  not  without 
use  in  marking  the  course  to  l*  followed,  but  they 
are  intended  only  to  guide  and  not  to  dispense  with 
the  exercise  of  tact  and  scholarship.  What  appears 
to  be  th#  only  sound  system  of  criticism  will  be 
seen  fioiu  the  rules  which  follow. — 1.  The  text 
must  throughout  be  determined  by  evidence  without 
allowing  any  prescriptive  right  to  printed  editions. 
The  received  text  may  or  may  not  be  coirect  in  any 
particular  case,  but  this  must  lie  determined  solely 
by  an  appeal  to  the  original  authorities.  Nor  is  it 
right  even  to  assume  the  received  text  as  our  basis. 
The  question  before  us  is  not  What  is  to  be  changed  f 
but,  Wluit  is  to  be  read  i — 2.  Ktcry  clement  cf 
evidence  must  be  taken  into  account  before  a deci- 
sion is  made.  Some  uncertainty  must  necessarily 
remain ; for.  when  it  is  said  that  the  text  must 
rest  upon  evidence,  it  is  implied  that  it  must  rest 
on  an  examination  of  the  whole  evideuce.  But  it 
can  never  be  said  that  the  mines  of  criticism  are 
exhausted.  To  exclude  remote  chances  of  error  it  is 
necessary  to  take  accouut  of  every  testimony.  Tlie 
true  text  must  (as  a rule)  explain  all  variations 
and  the  most  recent  forms  may  illustrate  the  original 
one. — 3.  The  relative  weight  of  the  several  classes 
of  evidence  is  modified  by  their  generic  character. 
Manuscripts,  versions,  and  citations,  the  three  great 
classes  of  external  authorities  for  the  text,  aie 
obviously  open  to  characteristic  errors.  The  first 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  errors  from  transcription. 
The  two  last  are  liable  to  this  cause  of  corruption 
and  also  to  others.  The  geuius  of  the  language 
into  which  the  translation  is  made  may  require  the 
introduction  of  connecting  particles  or  words  of 
reference,  as  cau  be  seen  from  the  italicised  words 
iu  the  A.  V.  Glosses  or  marginal  additions  rue 
more  likely  to  pass  into  the  text  in  the  process  of 
translation  than  in  that  of  transcription.  Quota- 
tions, on  the  other  hand,  are  often  partial  or  from 
memory,  and  long  use  may  give  a traditional  fixity 
to  a slight  confusion  or  adaptation  of  passages  of 
Scripture.  These  grounds  of  inaccuracy  are,  how- 
ever, easily  determined,  and  there  is  generally  little 
difficulty  in  deciding  whether  the  rendering  of  a 
version  or  the  testimony  of  a Father  can  be  fairly 
quoted.  It  is  a far  more  serious  obstacle  to  the 
critical  use  of  these  authorities  that  the  texts  of  the 
versions  and  Fathers  generally  are  in  a very  imper- 
fect state.  As  a general  rule  the  evidence  of  both 
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may  be  traste  l where  they  differ  from  the  late  text 
of"  the  X.  T.,  but  where  they  agree  with  this  against 
other  early  authorities,  theie  is  reason  to  entertain 
a suspicion  of  corruption.  The  evidence  of  versions 
may  show  at  once  that  a MS.  reading  is  a transcrip- 
tural  error  ; and  the  absence  of  their  support  throws 
doubt  upon  readings  otherwise  of  the  highest  proba- 
bility. The  testimony  of  .in  early  Father  is  again 
sufficient  to  give  preponderating  weight  to  slight 
MS.  authority:  and  since  versions  and  Fathers  go 
lack  to  a time  anterior  to  any  existing  MSS.,  they 
furnish  a standard  by  which  we  may  measure  the 
conformity  of  any  MS.  with  the  most  ancient  text. 
— 4.  The  mere  preponderance  of  numbers  is  in 
itself  of  no  weight.  If  the  multiplication  of  copies 
of  the  X.  T.  had  been  uniform,  it  is  evident  that 
the  number  of  later  copies  preserved  from  the 
accidents  of  time  would  have  far  exceeded  that  of 
the  earlier,  yet  no  one  would  have  preferred  the 
fuller  testimony  of  the  13th  to  the  scantier  docu- 
ments of  the  4th  century. — 5.  The  more  ancient 
reading  is  generally  preferable.  This  principle 
seems  to  he  almost  a truism. — 6.  The  more  ancient 
readintj  is  generally  the  reading  of  the  more  an- 
cient MSS.  This  proposition  is  fully  established  by 
a comparison  of  explicit  early  testimony  with  the 
text  of  the  oldest  copies.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed, 
if  it  were  otherwise. — 7.  The  ancient  text  is  often 
preserved  substantially  in  recent  copies.  But  while 
the  most  ancient  copies,  as  a whole,  give  the  most 
ancient  text,  yet  it  is  by  no  meaus  confined  exclu- 
sively to  them.  The  text  of  I)  in  the  Gospels,  how- 
ever much  it  has  been  inteipolated,  preserves  in 
several  cases  almost  alone  the  true  reading.  Other 
MSS.  exist  of  almost  every  date,  which  contain  in 
the  main  the  oldest  text. — 8.  The  agreement  of 
ancient  MSS ^ or  of  MSS.  containing  an  ancient 
text  with  all  the  earliest  versions  and  citations 
marks  a certain  reading.  The  final  argument  in 
favour  of  the  text  of  the  most  ancient  copies  lies  in 
the  combined  support  which  they  receive  in  charac- 
teristic passages  from  the  most  ancient  versions  and 
patristic  citations.  The  leading  of  the  oldest  MSS. 
is,  as  a general  rule,  upheld  by  the  true  reading  of 
Versions  and  the  certain  testimony  of  the  Fathers, 
where  this  can  be  ascertained. — 9.  The  disagreement 
of  the  most  ancient  authorities  often  marks  the 
existence  of  a corruption  anterior  to  them.  But 
it  happens  by  no  means  rarely  that  the  most  ancient 
authorities  are  divided.  In  this  case  it  issiecessary 
to  recognise  an  alternative  reading. — 10.  The  argu- 
ment from  internal  evidence  is  always  precarious. 
If  a reading  is  in  accordance  with  the  general  style 
of  the  writer,  it  may  lie  said  on  the  one  side  that 
this  fnct  is  in  its  favour,  and  on  the  other  that  an 
acute  copyist  probably  changed  the  exceptional  ex- 
pression for  the  more  usual  one : e.  g.  Matt.  i.  24, 
ii.  14,  vii.  21,  &c.  If  a reading  is  more  emphatic, 
it  may  be  urged  that  the  sense  is  improved  by  its 
adoption  : if  less  emphatic,  that  sen  lies  were  habit- 
ually inclined  to  prefer  stronger  terms:  e.g.  Matt, 
v.  13,  vi.  4,  &c. — 11.  The  more  difficult  reading 
is  preferable  to  the  simpler.  Except  in  cases  of 
obvious  corruption  this  canon  probably  holds  good 
without  exception,  in  questions  of  language,  con- 
struction, and  sense. — 12.  The  shorter  reading  is 
generally  preferable  to  the  longer.  This  canon  is 
very  often  coincident  with  the  former  one ; but  it 
admits  also  of  a wider  application.  Except  in  very 
rare  cases  copyists  never  omitted  intentionally,  while 
they  constantly  introduced  into  the  text  marginal 
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glosses  and  even  various  readings. — 1 3.  That  read- 
ing is  preferable  which  explains  the  origin  of  the 
others.  This  rule  is  chiefly  of  use  in  cases  of  great 
complication,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  find  a 
better  example  than  one  (Mark  ii.  22)  which  has 
been  brought  forward  by  Tischendorf  for  a diffeient 
purpose  (N.  T.  Praef.  pp.  xxxiii-iv.). 

IV.  The  Language  of  tiie  New  Tf^ta- 
MENT. — 1.  The  eastern  conquests  of  Alexander 
opoued  a new  field  for  the  development  of  the  Greek 
language.  It  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whethei 
a specific  Macedonian  dialect  is  not  a mere  fiction  of 
grammarians ; but  increased  freedom,  both  in  form 
and  construction,  was  a necessary  consequence  of  tin* 
wide  diffusion  of  Greek.  Even  in  Aristotle  there 
is  a great  declension  from  the  classical  standard  ot 
purity,  though  the  Attic  formed  the  basis  of  his 
language  ; and  the  rise  of  the  common  or  Grecian 
dialect  is  dated  from  his  time. — 2.  At  no  place 
could  the  corruption  have  been  greater  or  more 
rapid  than  at  Alexandria,  where  a motley  popula- 
tion, engaged  in  active  commerce,  adopted  Greek  as 
their  common  medium  of  communication.  And  it 
is  in  Alexandria  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of 
the  Language  of  the  New  Testament.  Two  distinct 
elements  were  combined  in  this  marvellous  dialect 
which  was  destined  to  preserve  for  ever  the  fullest 
tidings  of  the  Gospel.  On  the  one  side  there  was 
Hebrew  conception,  on  the  other  Greek  expression. 
The  thoughts  of  the  East  were  wedded  to  the  words 
of  the  West.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  gradual 
translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  into  the  ver- 
nacular Greek. — 3.  The  Greek  of  the  LXX.,  like 
the  English  of  the  A.  V.  or  the  German  of  Luther, 
naturally  determined  the  Greek  dialect  of  the  mass 
of  the  Jews.  It  is  more  correct  to  call  the  N.  T. 
dialect  Hellenistic  than  Alexandrine,  though  the 
form  by  which  it  is  characterised  may  have  been 
peculiarly  Alexandrine  at  first. — 4.  The  position 
of  Palestine  was  peculiar.  The  Aramaic  (Syro- 
Chaldaic),  which  was  the  national  dialect  after  the 
Keturn,  existed  side  by  side  with  the  Greek.  Both 
languages  seem  to  have  lieen  generally  understood, 
though,  if  we  may  judge  from  other  instances  of 
bilingual  countries,  the  Aramaic  would  be  the 
chosen  language  for  the  common  intercourse  of 
Jews  (2  Mace.  vii.  8,  21,  27).  It  was  in  this  lan- 
guage, we  may  believe,  that  our  Lord  was  accus- 
tomed to  teach  the  people ; and  it  appears  that  He 
used  the  same  in  the  more  privnte  acts  of  His  life 
(Mark  iii.  17,  v.  41,  vii.  34;  Matt,  xxvii.  46;  John 
i.  43;  cf.  John  xx.  16).  But  the  habitual  use  of 
the  LXX.  is  a sufficient  proof  of  the  familiarity  of 
the  Palestinian  Jews  with  the  Greek  dialect ; and 
the  judicial  proceedings  before  Pilate  must  have  been 
conducted  in  Greek. — 6.  The  Roman  occupation  of 
Syria  was  not  altogether  without  influence  upon 
the  language.  A considerable  number  of  Latin 
words,  chiefly  referring  to  nets  of  government, 
occur  in  the  N.  T.,  and  they  are  probably  only  a 
sample  of  larger  innovations.  Other  words  in  com- 
mon use  were  of  Shemitic,  Persian,  or  Egyptian 
origin. — 6.  The  language  which  was  moulded  under 
these  various  influences  presents  many  peculiarities, 
both  philological  and  exegetical,  which  have  not  yet 
been  placed  in  a clear  light.  For  a long  time  it 
has  been  most  strangely  assumed  that  the  linguistic 
forms  preserved  in  the  oldest  MSS.  are  Alcxan- 
dj-inc  and  not  in  the  widest  sense  Hellenistic , and 
on  the  other  hand  that  the  Aramaic  modifications 
of  the  N.  T.  phraseology  remove  it  from  the  sphere 
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of  strict  grammatical  analysis.  These  errors  are 
necessarily  fatal  to  all  real  advance  in  the  accurate 
study  of  the  words  or  sense  of  the  apostolic  writ- 
ings. In  detail  comparatively  little  remains  to  be 
done,  but  a philosophical  view  of  the  N.  T.  language 
as  a whole  is  yet  to  be  desired. — 7.  The  formal  dif- 
ferences of  the  Greek  of  the  N.  T.  from  classical 
Greek  arc  partly  differences  of  vocabulary  and  partly 
differences  of  construction.  Old  words  are  changed 
in  orthography  or  in  inflection,  new  words  and  rare 
or  novel  constructions  are  introduced.— 8.  The  pe- 
culiarities of  the  N.  T.  language  which  have  been 
hitherto  mentioned  have  only  a rare  and  remote 
connexion  with  interpretation.  They  illustrate  more 
or  less  the  general  history  of  the  decay  of  a lan- 
guage. Other  peculiarities  have  a more  important 
bearing  ou  the  sense.  These  are  in  part  Hebraisms 
( Aramaisms)  in  (l)  expression  or  (2)  construction, 
and  in  part  (3)  modifications  of  language  result- 
ing from  the  substance  of  the  Christian  revelation. 
(1)  The  general  characteristic  of  Hebraic  expression 
is  vividness,  as  simplicity  is  of  Hebraic  syntax. 
Hence  there  is  found  constantly  in  the  N.  T.  a per- 
sonality of  language  (if  the  phrase  mny  be  used) 
which  is  foreign  to  classical  Greek.  At  one  time 
this  occurs  in  tire  substitution  of  a pregnant  meta- 
phor for  a simple  word ; at  another  time  in  the  use 
of  prepositions  in  place  of  cases ; at  another  in  the 
use  of  a vivid  phrase  for  a preposition  ; and  some- 
times the  one  personal  act  is  used  to  describe  the 
whole  spirit  aud  temper.  (2)  The  chief  peculiari- 
ties of  the  syntax  of  the  N.  T.  lie  in  the  repro- 
duction of  Hebrew  forms.  Two  great  features  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  classical  syntax  may 
lw  specially  singled  out.  It  is  markedly  deficient 
in  the  use  of  particles  and  of  oblique  and  participial 
'onstnictions.  Sentences  are  more  fiequently  co- 
ordinated than  subordinated.  One  clause  follows 
another  rather  in  the  way  of  constructive  paral- 
lelism than  by  distinct  logical  sequence.  Only  the 
simplest  words  of  connexion  are  used  in  place  of 
the  subtle  varieties  of  expression  by  which  Attic 
writers  exhibit  the  interdependence  of  numerous 
ideas.  Constructions  which  are  most  distinctly 
Hebraic  are  not  those  which  give  the  deepest  He- 
brew colouring  to  the  N.  T.  diction,  but  rather  that 
pervading  monotony  of  form  which,  though  cor- 
rect in  individual  clauses,  is  wholly  foreign  to  the 
vigour  and  elasticitv  of  classical  Greek.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  style  lies  in  its  total  effect  and  not 
in  separable  elements.  (3)  The  purely  Christian 
element  in  the  N.  T.  requires  the  most  careful 
handling.  Words  and  phrases  already  partially 
current  were  transfigured  by  embodying  new  truths, 
and  lor  ever  consecrated  to  their  service.  To  trace 
the  histoiy  of  these  is  a delicate  question  of  lexico- 
graphy which  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  ex- 
amined. There  is  a danger  of  confounding  the 
apostolic  usage  on  the  one  side  with  earlier  Jewish 
usage,  and  on  the  other  with  later  ecclesiastical 
tei  miuology. — 9.  For  the  language  of  the  N.  T. 
calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  most  rigorous  criticism. 
The  complexity  of  the  elements  which  it  involves 
makes  the  inquiry  wider  and  deeper,  but  does  not 
set  it  aside.  The  overwhelming  importance,  the 
manifold  expression,  the  gradunl  development  of 
the  message  which  it  conveys,  call  for  more  intense 
devotion  in  the  use  of  every  faculty  trained  in  other 
schools,  but  do  not  suppress  inquiry.  The  literal 
sense  of  the  apostolic  writings  must  be  gained  in  the 
same  way  as  the  literal  sense  of  any  other  writings, 
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by  the  fullest  use  of  every  appliance  of  scholarship, 
and  the  most  complete  confidence  in  the  necessary 
and  absolute  connexion  of  words  and  thoughts. 
No  variation  of  phrase,  no  peculiarity  of  idiom, 
no  change  of  tense,  no  change  of  order,  can  be 
neglected.  The  truth  lies  in  the  whole  expression, 
and  no  one  can  presume  to  set  aside  any  part  as 
trivial  or  indifferent. — 10.  The  importance  of  in- 
vestigating most  patiently  and  most  faithfully  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  sacred  text  must  be  felt  with 
tenfold  force,  when  it  is  remembered  tliat  the  litm! 
sense  is  the  outward  embodiment  of  a spiritual 
sense,  which  lies  lieneath  and  quickens  every  par. 
of  Holy  Scripture. 

New  Year.  [Trumpets,  Feast  of.] 

Nezi'ah.  The  descendants  of  Neziah  were  amon; 
the  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Exr. 
ii.  54 ; Neh.  vii.  56). 

Ne'zib,  a city  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  43  only),  in 
the  district  of  the  Shefelah  or  Lowland,  one  of  the 
same  group  with  Keilah  and  Mareshah.  To  Eusebiui 
aud  Jerome  it  was  evidently  known.  They  place 
it  on  the  road  between  Eleutheiopolis  and  Hebron. 
7 or  9 (Euseb.)  miles  from  the  former,  and  there  it 
still  stands  under  the  almost  identical  name  o (Beit 
A&sib,  or  Chirbch  Nasib,  2 J hours  from  Beil  JiVk. 
on  a rising  ground  at  the  southern  end  of  the  IFaf;.1 
es-Sur,  and  with  Keilah  and  Mareshah  within  ear 
distance. 

Nibliax,  a deity  of  the  Avites,  introduced  ty 
them  into  Samaria  in  the  time  of  Shalmaneser  (2  K. 
xvii.  31).  There  is  no  certain  information  as  ti- 
the character  of  the  deity,  or  the  form  of  the  idc-l 
so  named.  The  Rabbins  derived  the  name  from  < 
Hebrew  root  n&bach , “ to  bark,”  and  hence  assigns 
to  it  the  figure  of  a dog,  or  a dog-headed  mat. 
There  is  no  a priori  improbability  in  this:  tb* 
Egyptians  worshipjied  the  dog.  Some  itdkatioc1 
of  the  worship  of  the  dog  have  been  found  in  Syria, 
a colossal  figure  of  a dog  having  formerly  existed 
between  Berytus  and  Tripolis.  Jt  is  still  moret> 
the  point  to  observe  that  on  one  of  the  slabs  found 
at  Khorsabad  and  represented  by  Botta  (pi.  141), 
we  have  the  front  of  a temple  depicted  with  in 
animal  near  the  entrance,  which  can  be  nothing  ebe 
than  a bitch  suckling  a puppy,  the  bead  of  the 
animal  having,  however,  disappeared.  According 
to  nnother  equally  unsatisfactory  theory,  Nibhax » 
identified  with  the  god  of  the  nether  world  of  th- 
Sobian  worship. 

Nib'shan,  one  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah  (Josh- 
xv.  62)  which  were  in  the  district  of  the  Mribr 
(A.V.  “wilderness”).  Under  the  name  of  Nempat 
or  Nebsan  it  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
but  with  no  attempt  to  fix  its  position. 

Nica'nor,  the  son  of  Patroclus  (2  Msec.  riii.  9). 
a general  who  was  engaged  in  the  Jewish  w»r> 
under  Antiochus  Epiphanes  and  Demetrius  I.  Hr 
took  part  in  the  first  expedition  of  Lysias  B.C- 16® 
(1  Mace.  iii.  38),  and  was  defeated  with  his  fellow- 
commander  at  Emmaus  (1  Mare.  iv. ; cf.  2 Msec 
viii.  9 ft’.).  After  the  death  of  Antiochus  Eupatoi 
and  Lysias,  he  stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Demetrius 
(1  Macc.  vii.  26),  who  appointed  him  governor  ri 
Judaea  (2  Macc.  xiv.  12),  a command  which  he 
lendily  undertook  as  one  “who  bare  deadly  hat’1 
unto  Israel”  (1  Macc.  vii.  26).  At  first  he  «em> 
to  have  endeavoured  to  win  the  confidence  of 
but  when  his  treacherous  designs  were  discovered  be 
had  recourse  to  violence.  A battle  took  plate  a 
Cnpharsalama,  which  was  indecisive  in  its  result*  > 
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bat  shortly  after  Judas  met  him  at  Adasa  (b.c.  161), 
and  he  fell  “ first  in  the  battle.”  A general  rout 
followed;  and  the  13th  of  Ailar,  on  which  the  en- 
gagement took  place,  “ the  day  before  Mardocheus’ 
day,”  was  ordained  to  be  kept  for  ever  as  a festival 
(1  Mace.  vii.  49;  2 Mace.  xv.  36).  Theie  are 
.some  discrepancies  between  the  narratives  in  the 
two  books  of  Maccabees  as  to  Nicanor.  Infernal 
evidence  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  1 Mncc.— 2.  One 
of  the  first  seven  deacons  (Acta  vi.  5). 

Nicode  mua,  a Pharisee,  a ruler  of  the  Jews,  and 
teacher  of  lstoel  (John  iii.  1,  10),  whose  secret  visit 
to  our  Lord  was  the  occasion  of  the  discourse  re- 
corded only  by  St.  John.  The  high  station  of 
Nicodemus  as  n member  of  the  Jewish  Sanhedrim, 
and  the  avowed  scorn  under  which  the  rulers  con- 
cealed their  inward  conviction  (John  iii.  2)  that 
•Jesus  was  a teacher  sent  from  God,  are  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  secrecy  of  the  interview.  A con- 
stitutional timidity  is  discernible  in  the  character  of 
the  inquiring  Pharisee.  Thus  the  few  words  which 
he  interposed  against  the  rash  injustice  of  his  col- 
leagues are  cautiously  rested  on  a general  principle 
(John  vii.  50),  and  betray  no  indication  of  his  faith 
in  the  Galilean  whom  his  sect  despised.  And  even 
when  the  power  of  Christ’s  love,  manifested  on  the 
cross,  had  made  the  most  timid  disciples  bold,  Nico- 
demus does  not  come  forward  with  his  splendid 
gifts  of  affection  until  the  example  had  been  set  by 
one  of  his  own  rank,  and  wealth,  and  station  in 
society  (xix.  39).  In  these  three  notices  of  Nico- 
demus  a noble  candour  and  a simple  love  of  truth 
shine  out  in  the  midst  of  hesitation  and  fear  of 
man.  We  can  therefore  easily  believe  the  tradition 
that  aft  it  the  resurrection  he  became  a professed 
disciple  of  Chii't,  and  received  baptism  at  the  hands 
of  Peter  and  John.  All  the  rest  that  is  recorded  of 
him  is  highly  uncertain.  If  the  Nicodemus  of  St. 
John’s  Go.spel  be  identical  with  the  Nicodemus  Ben 
Gorion  of  the  Talmud,  he  must  have  lived  till  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem,  which  is  not  impossible,  since  the 
term  ytpeev,  in  John  iii.  4.  may  not  be  intended  to 
apply  to  Nicodemus  himself. 

Nicolaitans.  The  question  how  far  the  sect 
that  is  mentioned  by  this  name  in  Rev.  ii.  6,  15, 
was  connected  with  the  Nicolas  of  Acts  vi.  5,  and 
the  traditions  that  have  gathered  round  his  name, 
will  be  discussed  below.  It  will  here  be  considered 
how  far  we  can  get  at  any  distinct  notion  of  what 
the  sect  itself  was,  ami  in  what  relation  it  stood  to 
the  life  of  the  Apostolic  age.  It  has  been  suggested 
as  one  step  towards  this  result  that  the  name  before 
us  was  symbolic  rather  than  historical.  The  Greek 
NtKdAaof  is,  it  has  been  said,  an  approximate  equi- 
valent to  the  Hebrew  Balaam,  the  lord,  or,  ac- 
cording to  another  derivation,  the  devourer  of  the 
j»eople.  If  we  accept  this  explanation  we  have  to 
•leal  with  one  sect  instead  of  two.  We  are  now  in 
a position  to  form  a clearer  judgment  of  the  cha- 
racteristics of  the  sect.  It  comes  before  us  os  pre- 
senting the  ultimate  phase  of  a great  controveisy 
which  threatened  at  one  time  to  destroy  the  unity 
of  the  Church,  and  afterwards  to  taint  its  purity. 
The  controversy  itself  was  inevitable  as  soon  as  the 
Gentiles  were  admitted  in  any  large  numbers  into 
the  Church  of  Christ.  Were  the  new  converts  to  be 
Brought  into  subjection  to  the  whole  Mosaic  law? 
The  apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem  met  the  ques- 
tion calmly  and  wisely.  The  burden  of  the  Law 
was  not  to  be  imposed  on  the  Gentile  disciples. 
They  were  to  abstain,  among  other  things,  from 
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“ meats  offered  to  idols  ” and  from  “ fornication  ” 
(Acts  xv.  20,  29),  and  this  decree  was  welcomed  as 
the  gi-eat  charter  of  the  Church’s  freedom.  Strange 
as  the  close  union  of  the  moral  and  the  positive 
commands  may  seem  to  us,  it  did  not  seem  so  to 
the  synod  at  Jerusalem.  The  two  sins  were  very 
closely  allied,  often  eveu  in  the  closest  proximity  of 
time  and  place.  The ‘messages  to  the  Churches  of 
Asia  and  the  later  Apostolic  Kpistles  (2  Peter  and 
Jude)  indicate  that  the  two  evils  appealed  at  that 
|H?riod  also  in  close  alliance.  The  teachers  of  the 
Church  branded  them  with  a name  which  expressed 
their  true  character.  The  men  who  did  and  taught 
such  things  were  followers  of  Balaam  (2  Pet.  ii. 
15;  Jude  Jl).  They,  like  the  faL-e  prophet  of 
Pethor,  united  brave  words  with  evil  deeds.  In  a 
time  of  peisecutiou,  when  the  eating  or  not  eating 
of  things  sacrificed  to  idols  was  more  than  ever  a 
crucial  test  of  faithfulness,  they  persuaded  men 
more  than  ever  that  it  was  a thing  indifferent 
(Rev.  ii.  13,  14).  This  was  bad  enough,  but  there 
was  a yet  worse  evil.  Mingling  themselves  in  the 
orgies  of  idolatrous  feasts,  they  brought  the  im- 
purities of  those  feasts  into  the  meetings  of  the 
Christian  Church.  And  all  this  was  doties  it  must 
be  remembered,  not  simply  as  an  indulgence  of 
appetite,  but  as  part  of  a system,  suppoited  by 
a “ doctrine,”  accompanied  by  the  boast  of  a pro- 
phetic illumination  (2  Pet.  ii.  1).  These  were  the 
chaiacteristics  of  the  followers  of  Balaam,  ami, 
worthless  as  most  of  the  traditions  about  Nicolas 
may  be,  they  jioint  to  the  same  distinctive  evils. 
It  confirms  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  their 
character  to  find  that  stress  is  laid  ih  the  first  in- 
stance on  the  “ deeds  ” of  the  Nioolaitans.  To  hate 
those  deeds  is  a sign  of  life  in  a Church  that 
otherwise  is  weak  and  faithless  (Rev.  ii.  6).  To 
tolerate  them  is  well-nigh  to  forfeit  the  glory  of 
having  been  faithful  under  persecution  (Rev.  ii. 
14,  15). 

Nicolas  (Acts  vi.  5),  a native  of  Antioch,  and 
a proselyte  to  the  Jewish  faith.  When  the  church 
was  still  confined  to  Jerusalem  he  became  a con- 
vert ; and  being  a man  of  houest  report,  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  of  wisdom,  he  was  chosen  by  the 
whole  multitude  of  the  disciples  to  be  one  of  the 
first  seven  deacons,  and  he  was  ordained  by  the 
apostles,  A.D.  33.  A sect  of  Nicolaitans  is  men- 
tioned in  Rev.  ii.  6,  15;  and  it  has  been  questioned 
whether  this  Nicolas  was  connected  with  them,  and 
if  so,  how  closely.  The  Nicolaitans  themselves,  at 
least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Irenaeus,  claimed  him 
as  their  founder.  Epiphanius,  an  inaccurate  writer, 
relates  some  details  of  the  life  of  Nicolas  thcdeacott, 
and  describes  him  as  gradually  sinking  into  tho 
grossest  impurity,  and  becoming  the  originator  of 
. the  Nicolaitans  and  other  immoral  sects.  The 
same  account  is  believed,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
l»y  Jerome  and  other  writers  in  the  4th  century; 
but  it  is  irieconcileabie  with  the  traditionary  ac- 
count of  the  character  of  Nicolas  given  by  Clement 
of  Alexandria,  an  earlier  and  more  discriminating 
writer  than  Epiphanius.  He  states  that  Nicolas  led 
a chaste  life  and  brought  up  his  children  in  purity; 
that  on  a certain  occasion,  having  been  sharply  re- 
proved by  the  apostles  as  a jealous  husband,  he 
repelled  the  charge  by  offering  to  allow  his  wife  to 
become  the  wife  of  any  other  person ; and  that  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  repeating  a saying  which  is 
ascribed  to  the  apostle  Matthias  also, — that  it  is  our 
duty  to  fight  against  the  flesh  and  to  abuse  it-  His 
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words  were  perversely  interpreted  by  the  Nicolni- 
tans  as  authority  lor  their  immoral  practices. 
Theodoret,  in  his  account  of  the  sect,  repeats  the 
foregoing  statement  of  Clement;  ami  charges  the 
Nicolaitans  with  false  dealing  in  borrowing  the 
name  of  the  deacon.  Tillemont  concludes  that  if 
not  the  actual  founder,  he  was  so  unfortunate  ns  to 
give  occasion  to  the  formation  of  the  sect.  Meander 
held  that  some  other  Nicolas  was  the  founder. 

Nicopolis  is  mentioned  in  Tit.  iii.  12,  ns  the 
place  where,  at  the  time  of  writing  the  Epistle,  St. 
Paul  was  intending  to  pass  the  coming  winter,  and 
where  he  wished  Titus  to  meet  him.  Nothing  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Epistle  itself  to  determine  which 
Nicopolis  is  here  intended.  There  were  cities  of 
this  name  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe.  One  Ni- 
copolis was  in  Thrace,  near  the  borders  of  Mace- 
donia. The  subscription  (which,  however,  is  of  no 
authority)  fixes  on  this  place,  calling  it  the  Mace- 
donian Nicopolis.  Another  Nicopolis  was  in  Cilicia; 
and  Schrader  pronounces  for  this  ; but  this  opinion 
is  connected  with  a peculiar  theory  regarding  the 
Apostle's  journeys.  We  have  little  doubt  that  Je- 
rome's view  is  correct,  and  that  the  Pauline  Nico- 
polis was  the  celebrated  city  of  Epirus.  This  city 
(the  “City  of  Victory”)  was  built  by  Augustus  in 
memory  of  the  hattle  of  Actium.  Nicopolis  was  on 
a peninsula  to  the  west  of  the  bay  of  Actium,  in  a 
low  and  unhealthy  situation,  and  it  is  now  a very 
desolate  place. 

Ni'ger  is  the  additional  or  distinctive  name 
given  to  the  Symeon  who  was  one  of  the  teachers 
and  prophets  in  the  Church  at  Antioch  (Acts  xiii.  1). 
He  is  not  known  except  in  that  {Kissage. 

Night.  The  period  of  darkness,  from  sunset 
to  sunrise,  including  the  morning  and  evening  twi- 
light, was  known  to  the  Hebrews  by  the  term  layil, 
or  layildh.  It  is  opposed  to  “day,”  the  period  of 
light  (Gen.  i.  5).  Following  the  Oriental  sunset 
is  the  brief  evening  twilight  (nesheph,  Job  xxiv. 
15,  rendered  “ night”  in  Is.  v.  11,  xxi.  4,  lix.  10), 
when  the  stars  appeared  (Job  iii.  9).  This  is  also 
called  “evening”  (’ereb,  l’rov.  vii.  9,  rendered 
“ night  ” in  Gen.  xlix.  27,  Job  vii.  4),  but  the 
term  which  especially  denotes  the  evening  twilight 
is  difitdh  (Gen.  xv.  17,  A.  V.  “dark;  ’ Ez.  xii. 
0,  7,  12).  This  period  of  the  day  must  also  be 
that  which  is  described  as  “ night  ” when  Uoaz 
winnowed  his  barley  in  the  evening  breeze  (Ruth 
iii.  2).  The  time  of  midnight  (Ruth  iii.  7;  Ex. 
xi.  4)  or  greatest  darkness  is  called  in  Prov.  vii.  9 
**  the  pupil  of  night,”  (A.  V.  “ black  night”).  The 
morning  twilight  is  denoted  by  the  same  term, 
nesheph,  as  the  evening  twilight,  and  is  unmistake- 
ably  intended  in  1 Snm.  xxxi.  12;  Job  vii.  4;  Ps. 
cxix.  147 ; possibly  also  in  Is.  v.  11. 

Night-Hawk  (Heb.  Utchmds).  Rochart  1ms  en- 
deavoured to  prove  that  the  Hebrew  word,  which 
occurs  only  (Lev.  xi.  16;  Deut.  xiv.  15)  amongst 
tiie  list  of  unclean  birds,  denotes  the  “ male  ostrich.” 
The  etymology  of  the  word  points  to  some  bird  of 
prey,  though  there  is  great  uncertainty  as  to  the 
]>articular  species  indicated.  The  LXX.,  Vulg.,  and 
perhaps  Onkelos,  understand  some  kind  of  “ owl ;” 
most  of  the  Jewish  doctors  indefinitely  lender  the 
woid  “a  rapacious  bird.”  Michael  is  believes  some 
kind  of  swallow  ( Hirundo ) is  intended.  The  ren- 
dering of  the  A.  V.  rests  on  no  authority.  As  the 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  are  agreed  that  tachmds  denotes 
some  kind  of  owl,  we  believe  it  is  safer  to  follow 
these  vmions  than  modem  commentators.  The 
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Greek  y\av£  is  used  by  Aristotle  for  some  common 
species  of  owl,  in  all  probability  for  ti>e  .Strix 
flammed  (white  owl)  or  the  Symium  striduLi 
(tawny  owl).  It  is  probable  that  tachmds  may 
denote  the  Strix  flammea  or  the  Athene  meri- 
diotuilis,  which  is  extremely  common  in  Palestine 
and  Egypt. 

Nile.  1.  homes  of  the  htile. — The  Hebrew 
names  of  the  Nile,  excepting  one  that  is  of  ancient 
Egyptian  origin,  all  distinguish  it  from  other  rivers. 
They  are  Shichor,  “ the  black,”  a name  j**rhaps*  of 
the  same  sense  as  Nile ; Yeor,  “ the  river,"  a word 
originally  Egyptian ; “ the  river  of  Egypt ;”  “ the 
Nachal  of  Egypt;”  and  “th«  rivers  of  Cush,”  or 
“ Ethiopia.”  It  must  be  observed  that  the  word 
Nile  nowhere  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  (a.)  Shichor, 
“ the  black.”  The  idea  of  blackness  conveyed  by 
this  word  has,  as  we  should  expect  in  Hebrew,  a 
wide  sense.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  indicative  of 
a very  dark  colour.  That  the  Nile  is  meant  bj 
Shihor  is  evident  from  its  mention  as  equivalent  to 
Yeor , “ the  river,”  and  as  a great  river  (Is.  xriii. 
3) ; from  its  being  put  as  the  western  boundary  of 
the  Promised  Laud  (Josh.  xiii.  3 ; 1 Cbr.  xiii.  5), 
instead  of  “the  river  of  Egypt”  (Gen.  xv.  18); 
and  from  its  being  spoken  of  as  the  great  stream  of 
Egypt,  just  as  the  Euphrates  was  of  Assyria  (Jer. 
ii.  18).  If,  out  this  is  by  no  means  certain,  the 
name  Nile  be  really  indicative  of  the  colour  of 
the  river,  it  must  be  compared  with  the  Sanskrit 
Allah,  “blue”  especially,  probably  “dark  blue,” 
also  even  “ block,”  and  must  be  consideied  to  be 
the  ludo-European  equivalent  of  Shihor.  (6.)  IVor 
is  the  same  as  the  ancient  Egyptian  ATUR,  ACR, 
and  the  Coptic  eicro  or  iaro.  Yeor , in  the  singular, 
is  used  of  the  Nile  alone,  excepting  in  a passage  in 
Daniel  (xii.  5,  6,  7),  where  another  river,  perhaps 
the  Tigris  (comp.  x.  4),  is  intended  by  it.  In  the 
plural  this  name  is  applied  to  the  branches  and 
canals  of  the  Nile  (Ps.  lxxviii.  44 ; Ezek.  xxu.  3, 
seqq.,  xxx.  12) ; but  it  is  also  used  of  streams  or 
channels,  in  a general  souse,  when  no  particular  ones 
are  indicated  (see  Is.  xxxiii.  21  ; Job  xxviii.  10).  It 
is  thus  evident  that  this  name  specially  designates 
the  Nile,  (c.)  “ The  river  of  Egypt  ” (Gen.  xv. 
18).  (cl.)  “ The  Nachal  of  Egypt  ” has  generally 

l»een  understood  to  mean  “ the  torrent " or  “ brook 
of  Egypt,”  and  to  designate  a desert  stream  at 
Rhinocorura,  now  El-’Areesh,  on  the  eastern  border. 
This  name  must  signify  the  Nile,  for  it  occurs  in 
cases  parallel  to  those  where  Shihor  is  employed 
(Num.  xxxiv.  5 ; Josh.  xv.  4,  47 ; 1 K.  viii.  -65 ; 

2 K.  xxiv.  7 ; Is.  xxvii.  12),  both  designating  the 
easternmost  or  l’elusiac  branch  of  the  liver  as  the 
border  of  the  Philistine  territory,  where  the  Egyp- 
tians equally  put  the  border  of  their  country  to- 
wards Kanaan  or  Kanana  (Canaan).  It  remains  for 
us  to  decide  whether  the  name  signify  the  “ brook 
of  Egypt,”  or  whether  Nachal  be  a Hebrew  form  of 
Nile.  The  Hebrew  word  nachal  might  have  been 
adopted  as  very  similar  in  sound  to  an  original 
proper  name.  (<r.)  “ The  rivers  of  Cush  ” are  alone 
mentioned  in  the  extremely  difficult  prophecy  con- 
tained in  Is.  xviii.  From  the  use  of  the  plural  we 
must  suppose  them  to  be  lire  continents  or  tri- 
butaries of  the  Nile.  With  the  ancient  Egyptians 
the  river  was  sacred,  and  had,  besides  its  ordinary 
name  already  given,  a sacred  name,  under  which  it 
was  worshipped,  HATES,  or  HATKE-MU,  “ the 
abyss,”  or  “ the  abyss  of  waters,”  or  **  the  hidden.” 
Coiresponding  to  the  two  regions  of  Egypt,  the 
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Upper  Country  and  the  Lower,  the  Nile  was  called 
hapee-b&S,  “ the  Southern  Nile,"  and  hapek- 
MEHEET,  “ the  Northern  Nile,"  the  former  name 
applying  to  the  river  iu  Nubia  as  well  as  in  Upper 
tgypt.  The  god  Nilus  was  one  of  the  lesser  divini- 
ties.—-2.  Description  of  the  Site. — We  cannot  as 
yet  determine  the  length  of  the  Nile,  although  recent 
discoveries  have  narrowed  the  question.  There  is 
scarcely  a doubt  that  its  largest  confluent  is  fed  by 
the  great  lakes  on  and  south  of  the  equator.  It  has 
been  traced  upwards  for  about  2700  miles,  mea- 
sured by  its  course,  not  in  a direct  line,  and  its 
extent  is  probably  upwards  of  1U00  miles  more, 
making  it  loDgcr  than  even  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
longest  of  rivers.  To  trace  it  dowuwards  we  must 
first  go  to  equatorial  Africa,  the  mysterious  half- 
explored  home  of  the  negroes,  where  animal  and 
vegetable  life  flourUhes  around  and  iu  the  vast 
swamp-land  that  waters  the  chief  part  of  the  conti- 
nent. Here  are  two  great  shallow  lakes,  one  nearer 
to  the  coast  than  the  other.  From  tl»e  more  eastern 
(the  Ukerewe,  which  is  on  the  equator),  a chief 
tributary  of  the  White  Nile  probably  takes  its 
rise,  and  the  more  western  (the  Ujeejee)  may  feed 
another  tributary.  Captain  Speke  ( Journal , p.  G10) 
concludes  that  “ the  White  River,  which  issues  from 
the  N’yanza  at  the  Kipon  Falls,  is  the  true  or  parent 
Nile."  Great,  however,  as  is  the  body  of  water  of 
this  the  longer  of  the  two  chief  confluents,  it  is  the 
shorter  (the  Bohr  el-Azrak,  or  Blue  River)  which 
brings  down  the  alluvial  soil  that  makes  the  Nile 
the  great  fertilizer  of  Egypt  and  Nubia.  The  Bohr 
el-Azrak  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia.  The 
two  streams  form  a junction  at  Khartoom,  now  the 
seat  of  government  of  Soodan,  or  tire  Black  Country 
under  Egyptian  rule.  Fuither  to  the  north  anothcr 
great  river,  the  Athara,  rising,  like  the  Bahr  el- 
Azrak,  in  Abyssinia,  falls  into  the  main  stream, 
which,  for  the  remainder  of  its  course,  does  not  re- 
ceive one  tributary  more.  Throughout  the  rest  of 
the  valley  the  Nile  does  not  greatly  vary,  excepting 
that  in  Lower  Nubia,  through  the  fall  of  its  level 
bv  the  giving  way  of  a barrier  in  ancient  times,  it 
does  not  inuudate  the  valley  on  either  hand.  From 
time  to  time  its  course  is  impeded  by  cataracts  or 
rapids,  sometimes  extending  mauy  miles,  until,  at 
the  First  Cataract,  the  boundary  of  Egypt,  it  sur- 
mounts the  last  obstacle.  Alter  a course  of  about 
5 50  miles,  at  a short  distance  below  Cairo  and  the 
Pyramids,  the  river  parts  into  two  great  branches, 
which  water  the  Delta,  nearly  forming  its  boundaries 
to  the  cast  and  west,  and  flowing  into  the  shallow 
Mediterranean.  The  great  annual  phenomenon  of 
the  Nile  is  the  inundation,  the  failure  of  which  pro- 
duces a famine,  for  Egypt  is  virtually  without  ram 
(see  Zech.  xiv.  17,  18).  At  Khartoom  the  increase 
of  the  river  is  observed  early  in  April,  but  in  Egypt 
the  first  signs  of  rising  occur  about  the  summer 
solstice,  and  generally  the  regular  increase  does  not 
begin  until  some  days  after,  the  inundation  com- 
mencing about  two  months  after  the  solstice.  The 
river  then  pours  through  canals  and  cuttings  in  the 
bank,  which  are  a little  higher  than  the  rest  of 
the  soil,  over  the  valley,  which  it  covers  with  sheets 
of  water.  It  attains  to  its  greatest  height  about, 
or  not  long  alter,  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  then, 
falling  more  slowly  than  it  had  risen,  sinks  to  its 
lowest  point  at  the  end  of  nine  months,  there  re- 
maining stationary  for  a few  days  before  it  again 
begins  to  rise.  The  inundations  are  very  various, 
arul  when  they  are  but  a few  feet  deficient  or  ex- 
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cessive  cause  great  damage  and  distress.  The  Nile 
in  Egypt  is  always  charged  with  alluvium,  espe- 
cially during  the  inundation ; but  the  annual  de- 
posit, excepting  under  extraordinary  circumstances, 
is  very  small  in  comparison  with  what  would  be 
conjectured  by  any  one  unacquainted  with  subjects 
of  this  nature.  Inquirers  have  come  to  difi'erent 
results  as  to  the  rate,  but  the  discrepancy  does  not 
generally  exceed  an  inch  in  a century.  The  ordi- 
nary average  increase  of  the  soil  in  Egypt  is  about 
lour  inches  and  a half,  in  a century.  The  cultivable 
soil  of  Egypt  is  wholly  the  deposit  of  the  Nile,  but 
it  is  obviously  impossible  to  calculate,  from  its 
present  depth,  when  the  river  first  began  to  flow 
in  the  rocky  bed  now  so  deeply  covered  with  the 
rich  alluvium,  in  Upper  Egypt  the  Nile  is  a 
very  broad  stream,  flowing  rapidly  between  high, 
steep  mud-banks,  scarped  by  the  constant  rush  of 
the  water,  which  from  time  to  time  washes  por- 
tions away,  and  stratified  by  the  regular  deposit. 
On  either  side  rise  the  bare  yellow  mountains, 
usually  a few  hundred  feet  high,  rarely  a thousand, 
looking  from  the  river  like  dills.  Frequently  the 
mountain  on  either  side  approaches  the  river  in  a 
rounded  promontory.  Rarely  both  mountains  con- 
fine the  river  in  a narrow  bed,  rising  steeply  on 
either  side  from  a deep  rock-cut  channel  through 
which  the  water  pours  with  a rapid  current.  In 
Lower  Egypt  the  chief  di (Terences  are  that  the  view 
is  spread  out  in  one  ridi  plain,  only  bounded  on 
the  east  and  west  by  the  desert,  of  which  the  edge 
is  low  ami  sandy,  unlike  the  mountains  above, 
though  esseutially  the  same,  and  that  the  two 
brauches  of  the  river  are  narrower  than  the  un- 
divided stream.  On  either  bank,  during  Low  Nile, 
extend  fields  of  com  and  barley,  and  near  the  river- 
side stretch  long  groves  of  palm-tree*.  The  villages 
rise  from  the  level  plain,  standing  upon  mounds, 
often  ancient  sites,  and  surrounded  by  fwlm-gioves, 
and  yet  higher  dark-brown  mounds  mark  where  of 
old  stood  towns,  with  which  often  44  their  memorial 
is  perished"  (Ps.  ix.  6).  The  bauks  of  the  river 
are  enlivened  by  the  women  who  come  down  to 
draw  water,  and,  like  Pharaoh’s  daughter,  to  bathe, 
aud  the  herds  of  kine  and  buffaloes  which  are  driven 
down  to  drink  and  wash,  or  to  graze  on  the  grass 
of  the  swamps,  like  the  good  kine  that  Pharaoh  saw 
in  his  dream  as  “ he  stood  by  the  river,”  which 
were  “ coming  up  out  of  the  river,”  and  “ fed  in 
the  marsh-gras*”  (Gen.  xli.  1,  2).  The  river  itself 
abounds  in  fish,  which  anciently  formed  a chief 
meins  of  sustenance  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  The  Israelites  in  the  desert  looked  back 
with  regret  to  the  fish  of  Egypt:  14  We  remember 
the  fish,  which  we  did  eat  in  Egypt  freely"  (Num. 
xi.  5).  In  the  Thebnis  crocodiles  are  found,  and 
during  Low  Nile  they  may  lie  seen  basking  in  the 
sun  upon  the  sand-bauks.  The  crocodile  is  con- 
stantly spoken  of  in  the  Bible  as  the  emblem  of 
Pharaoh,  especially  in  the  prophecies  of  Ezekiel. 
The  great  difference  between  the  Nile  of  Egypt  iu 
the  present  day  and  in  ancient  times  is  caused  by 
the  iailure  of  some  of  its  branches,  and  the  ceasing 
of  some  of  its  chief  vegetable  products ; aud  the 
chief  change  in  the  aspect  of  the  cultivable  land,  as 
dependent  on  the  Nile,  is  the  result  of  the  ruin  of 
the  fish-pools  and  their  conduits,  and  the  consequent 
decline  of  the  fisheries.  The  river  was  famous  for 
its  seven  branches,  and  under  the  Roman  dominion 
eleven  were  counted,  of  which,  however,  there 
were  but  seven  principal  ones.  Herodotus  notices 
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that  there  were  seven,  of  which  he  says  that  two, 
the  present  Dnraietta  and  Rosetta  branches,  were 
originally  artificial,  and  he  therefore  speaks  of  “ the 
five  mouths’'  (ii.  10).  Now,  ns  for  a long  period 
past,  there  are  no  navigable  and  unobstructed 
brandies  but  these  two  that  Herodotus  distin- 
guishes as  in  origin  works  of  man.  The  monu- 
ments and  the  nanntives  of  aneient  writers  show 
us  in  the  Nile  of  Egypt  in  old  times  a stream  bor- 
dered by  flags  nnd  reeds,  the  covert  of  abundant 
wild-fowl,  and  bearing  on  its  waters  the  fragrant 
flowers  of  the  various-coloured  lotus.  Now  in 
Egypt  scarcely  any  reeds  or  water-plants — the 
famous  papyrus  being  nearly  if  not  quite  extinct, 
and  the  lotus  almost  unknown— are  to  be  seen,  ex- 
cepting in  the  marshes  near  the  Mediterranean.  Of 
old  the  great  liver  must  have  shown  a more  fair 
and  busy  scene  than  now.  Boats  of  many  kinds 
were  ever  passing  along  it,  by  the  painted  walls  of 
temples,  and  the  gardens  that  extended  around  the 
light  summer  pavilions,  from  the  pleasure-galley, 
with  one  great  square  sail,  white  or  with  variegated 
pattern,  and  many  oars,  to  the  little  papyrus  skiff, 
dancing  on  the  water,  and  carrying  the  seekei-s  of 
pleasure  where  they  could  shoot  with  arrows,  or 
knock  down  with  the  throw-stick,  the  wild-fowl 
that  abounded  among  the  reeds,  or  engage  in  the 
dangerous  chace  of  the  hippopotamus  or  the  croco- 
dile. The  Nile  is  constantly  before  us  in  the  his- 
tory of  Israel  in  Egypt.  Into  it  the  male  children 
were  cast ; in  it,  or  rather  in  some  canal  or  pool, 
was  the  ark  of  Moses  put,  and  found  by  Pharaoh’s 
daughter  when  she  went  down  to  bathe.  When  the 
plagues  were  sent,  the  sacred  river — a main  sup- 
port of  the  people — and  its  waters  everywhere, 
were  turned  into  blood. 

Nim'rah,  a place  mentioned,  by  this  name,  in 
Num.  xxxii.  3 only,  among  those  which  formed 
the  districts  of  the  “ land  of  Jnxer  and  the  land 
of  Gilead.’*  If  it  is  the  same  as  Btcm-NIMRAU 
^ver.  36)  it  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Gad.  By 
Eusebius,  however,  it  is  cited  as  a “ city  of  Reuben 
in  Gilead.”  A wady  nnd  a town,  both  called 
Ninvreh , have  been  met  with  in  Bethcniyeh , east  of 
the  Lejah,  and  five  miles  north-west  of  Kunaxcdt. 
On  the  other  hand  the  name  of  Nimrin  is  said  to 
be  attached  to  a watercourse  and  a site  of  ruins  in 
the  Jordan  valley,  a couple  of  miles  east  of  the 
river,  at  the  embouchure  of  the  Wady  Shoaib.  It 
must  be  left  to  future  explorers  to  ascertain  which 
(if  either)  of  the  places  so  named  is  the  Nimrah 
in  question. 

Rim 'rim,  the  Waters  of,  a stream  or  brook 
within  the  country  of  Moab,  whi’h  is  mentioned  in 
the  denunciations  of  that  nation  uttered,  or  quoted, 
by  Isninh  (xv.  6)  and  Jeremiah  (xlriii.  34).  We 
should  perhaps  look  for  the  site  of  Nimrim  in  Moab 
proper,  i.  e.  on  the  south-eastern  shoulder  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  A name  resembling  Nimrim  still  exists 
iu  the  Wady  en-Nemcirah  and  Bnrj  en-  Nemeirah, 
which  are  situated  on  the  beach,  about  half-way 
between  the  southern  extremity  and  the  promontory 
of  cl-IAssan.  Eusebius  places  it  north  of  Soora, 
i.  e.  Zoar.  How  far  the  situation  of  en-Nemcirah 
corresponds  with  the  statement  of  Eusebius  cannot 
be  known  until  that  of  Zoar  is  ascertained. 

Nimrod,  a son  of  Cush  and  grandson  of  Ham. 
The  events  of  his  life  are  recorded  in  n passage  (Gen. 
x.  8 (T.)  which,  from  the  conciseness  of  its  language, 
is  involved  in  considerable  uncertainty.  We  may 
uotice,  in  the  first  place,  the  terms  in  vers.  8,  9, 


rendered  in  the  A.  V.  **  mighty  ” and  “ mighty 
hunter  before  the  Lord.*'  The  idea  of  any  moral 
qualities  being  conveyed  by  these  expressions  may 
be  at  once  rejected.  They  may  be  regarded  ns 
betokening  personal  prowess  with  the  aocessory 
notion  of  gigantic  stature.  It  is  somewhat  doubt- 
ful whether  the  prowess  of  Nimrod  rested  on  hi:- 
achievements  as  a hunter  or  as  a conqueror.  The 
literal  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  words  would  un- 
doubtedly apply  to  the  former,  but  they  may  be 
regarded  as  a translation  of  a proverbial  expiession 
originally  current  in  the  land  of  Nimrod,  where 
the  terms  significant  of  “ hunter”  and  " hunting  ” 
appear  to  have  been  applied  to  the  forays  of  the 
sovereigns  against  the  surrounding  nations.  But 
the  context  ceitainly  favours  the  special  application 
of  the  term  to  the  case  of  conquest.  The  next  point 
to  he  noticed  is  the  expression  in  ver.  10,  “ The  be- 
ginning of  his  kingdom,”  taken  in  connexion  with 
the  commencement  of  ver.  11,  which  admits  o: 
the  double  sense : “ Out  of  that  land  went  forth 
Asshur,”  ns  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V.,  and  “ out 
of  that  land  he  went  forth  to  Assyria,"  as  in  the 
margin.  These  two  passages  mutually  react  on 
each  other ; for  if  the  words  “ beginning  of  his 
kingdom  ” mean,  as  we  believe  to  be  the  case,  l*  his 
first  kingdom,”  or,  as  Gesenius  renders  it,  “ the 
territory  of  which  it  was  at  first  composed,”  then 
the  expression  implies  n subsequent  extension  of  his 
kingdom,  in  other  words,  that  “ he  went  forth  to 
Assyria."  If,  however,  the  sense  of  ver.  11  be, 
“ out  of  that  land  went  forth  Asshur,”  then  no 
other  sense  can  be  given  to  ver.  10  than  that  “ the 
capital  of  his  kingdom  was  Babylon,"  though  the 
expression  must  be  equally  applied  to  the  towns 
subsequently  mentioned.  This  rendering  appears 
untenable  in  all  respects,  and  the  expiession  may 
therefore  be  cited  in  support  of  the  marginal  ren- 
dering of  ver.  11.  With  regard  to  the  latter  pas- 
sage, either  sense  is  permissible  in  point  of  gram- 
matical construction.  Authorities,  loth  ancient  and 
modem,  are  divided  on  the  subject,  but  the  most 
weighty  names  of  modem  times  support  the  marg- 
inal rendering,  as  it  seems  best  to  accord  with 
historical  truth.  The  chief  events  in  the  life  of 
Nimrod,  then,  are  (l)  that  lie  was  a Cushite;  (2) 
that  he  established  an  empire  in  .Shinar  (the  clas- 
sical Babylonia),  the  chief  towns  being  Babel,  Erech, 
Acoul,  nnd  Calneh : nnd  (3)  that  he  extended  tbi» 
empire  northwards  along  the  course  of  the  Tigris 
over  Assyria,  where  he  founded  a second  groop 
of  capitals,  Nineveh,  Rehobolh,  Calah,  and  Resen. 
These  events  correspond  to  and  may  lie  held  to  re- 
present the  salient  historical  facts  connected  with 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  great  Babylonian  empire. 
1.  In  the  first  place  there  is  abundant  evidence  that 
the  race  that  first  held  sway  in  the  lower  Babyl- 
onian plain  was  of  Cushite  or  Hamitic  extraction. 
The  name  Cush  itself  was  preserved  in  Babylonia 
and  the  adjacent  countries  under  the  foims  of 
Cossaei,  Cissia,  Cuthah,  and  Susiana  or  Chtiristan. 
The  earliest  written  language  of  Babylonia,  a 3 
known  to  us  from  existing  inscriptions,  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Egypt  nnd  Ethiopia. 
Even  the  name  Nimrod  nppears  iu  the  list  of  the 
Egyptian  kings  of  the  22nd  dynasty,  but  there  are 
reasons  for  thinking  that  dynasty  to  have  been  of 
Assyrian  extraction — 2.  In  the  second  place,  the 
earliest  sent  of  empire  was  iu  the  south  part  of  the 
Babylonian  plain.  The  large  mounds,  which  for  a 
vast  number  of  centuries  have  covered  the  ruins  or 
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ancient  cities,  have  already  yielded  some  evidences  of 
the  dates  and  names  of  their  founders,  and  we  can 
assign  the  highest  antiquity  to  the  towns  repre- 
sented by  the  mounds  of  Siffcr  (perhaps  the  early 
Babel,  though  also  identified  with  Calneh),  Warka 
(the  Biblical  Krech),  Mug  heir  (Ur),  and  Senherch 
(Eilasar),  while  the  name  of  Accad  is  preserved 
in  the  title  Kimi-Akkad,  by  which  the  founder 
or  embellisher  of  those  towns  was  ’distinguished 
(Rawlinson,  i.  435).  The  date  of  their  foundation 
may  be  placed  at  about  B.c.  2200. — 3.  In  the  third 
place,  the  Babylonian  empire  extended  its  sway 
northwards  along  the  course  of  the  Tigris  at  a 
period  long  anterior  to  the  rise  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  in  the  13th  ceutury  B.C.  The  existence 
of  Nineveh  itself  can  be  traced  up  by  the  aid  of 
Egyptian  monuments  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
15th  century  B.c.  Our  present  information  does 
not  permit  us  to  identify  Nimrod  with  any  per- 
-ionage  known  to  us  either  from  inscriptions  or  from 
classical  writers. 

Nim'ihi.  The  grandfather  of  Jehu,  who  is  gene- 
rally called  “the  son  of  Nimshi”  (I  K.  xix.  16  ; 
2 K.  ix.  2,  14,  20;  2 Chr.  xxii.  7). 

Nin'eveh,  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kingdom 
and  empire  of  Assyria.  The  name  appears  to  lie 
compounded  from  that  of  an  Assyrian  deity,  “ Nin,” 
corresponding,  it  is  conjectured,  with  the  Greek 
Hercules,  and  occurring  in  the  names  of  several 
Assyrian  kings,  as  in  “ Ninus,”  the  mythic  founder, 
according  to  Greel;  tradition,  of  the  city.  In  the 
Assyrian  Inscriptions  Nineveh  is  also  supposed  to 
be  called  “ the  city  of  Bel.”  Nineveh  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  O.  T.  in  connexion  with  the  primitive 
dispersement  and  migrations  of  the  human  race. 
Ashur,  or,  according  to  the  marginal  reading  which 
is  generally  prefeived,  Nimrod,  is  there  described 
rGen.  x.  11)  as  extending  his  kingdom  from  the 
land  of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia,  in  the  south,  to  As- 
syria in  the  noith,  and  founding  four  cities,  of  which 
the  roost  famous  was  Niueveh.  Hence  Assyria  was 
subsequently  known  to  the  Jews  as  “ the  land  of 
Nimrod  ” (cf.  Mic.  v.  6),  and  was  believed  to  have 
been  first  peopled  by  a colony  from  Babylon.  The 
kingdom  of  Assyria  and  of  the  Assyrians  is  referred 
to  in  the  0.  T.  as  connected  with  the  Jews  at  a 
very  tally  period;  as  in  Nutn.  xxiv.  22,  24,  and 
Ps.  lxxxiii.  8 : but  after  the  notice  of  the  foundation 
of  Nineveh  in  Genesis  no  further  mention  is  made 
of  the  city  until  the  time  of  the  book  of  Jonah,  or 
the  8th  century  B.C.,  supposing  we  accept  the 
earliest  date  for  that  narrative,  which,  however, 
according  to  some  critics,  must  be  brought  down 
300  years  later,  or  to  the  5th  century  B.c.  In 
this  book  neither  Assyria  nor  the  Assyrians  are 
mentioned,  the  king  to  whom  the  prophet  was  sent 
being  termed  the  “ king  of  Nineveh,”  and  his  sub- 
jects “ the  people  of  Nineveh.”  Assyria  is  first 
called  a kingdom  in  the  time  of  Menahem,  about 
B.C.  770.  Nahum  (?  B.c.  645)  directs  his  pro- 
phecies against  Nineveh;  only  once  against  the 
king  of  Assyria,  ch.  iii.  18.  In  2 Kings  (xix.  36) 
and  Isaiah  (xxxvii.  37)  the  city  is  first  distinctly 
mentioned  as  the  residence  of  the  monarch.  Sen- 
nacherib was  slain  there  when  worshipping  in  the 
temple  of  Nisroch  his  god.  In  2 Chronicles  (xxxii. 
21),  where  the  same  event  is  described,  the  name  of 
the  place  where  it  occurred  is  omitted.  Zephaniah, 
about  B.c.  630,  couples  the  capital  and  the  kingdom 
together  (ii.  13);  and  this  is  the  last  mention  of 
Nineveh  as  an  existing  city.  It  has  been  generally 
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assumed  that  the  destruction  of  Nineveh  and  the 
extinction  of  the  empire  took  place  between  the 
time  of  Zephaniah  and  that  of  Ezekiel  and  Jeremiah. 
The  exact  period  of  these  events  has  consequently 
been  fixed,  with  a certain  amount  of  conemrent 
evidence  derived  from  classical  history,  at  B.c.  606. 
It  m-y  have  occurred  20  years  earlier.  The  city 
was  then  laid  waste,  its  monuments  destroyed,  and 
its  inhabitants  scattered  or  carried  away  into  cap- 
tivity. It  never  rose  again  from  its  ruins.  This 
total  disappearance  of  Nineveh  is  fully  confirmed  by 
the  records  of  profane  history.  Herodotus  (i.  193  ; 
speaks  of  the  Tigris  as  “ the  river  upon  which  the 
town  of  Nineveh  formerly  stood.”  The  historians 
of  Alexander,  with  the  exception  of  Arrian,  do  not 
even  allude  to  the  city,  over  the  ruins  of  which  the 
conqueror  must  have  actually  marched.  It  is  evid- 
ent that  the  Liter  Greek  and  Koman  writeis,  such 
as  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  Pliny,  could  only  have 
derived  any  independent  knowledge  they  possessed 
of  Nineveh  from  traditions  of  no  authority.  Thev 
concur,  however,  in  placing  it  on  the  eastern  liank 
of  the  Tigris.  During  the  Roman  period,  q small 
castle  or  fortified  town,  appears  to  have  stood  on 
some  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  city.  It  appears 
to  have  botne  the  ancient  traditional  name  of  Niueve, 
as  well  as  its  corrupted  form  of  Ninos  and  Ninus. 
The  Roman  settlement  appears  to  have  been  in  its 
turn  abandoned,  for  there  is  no  mention  of  it  wheu 
Heraclius  gained  the  great  victory  over  the  Persians 
in  the  battle  of  Nineveh,  fought  on  the  very  site  of 
the  ancient  city,  a.d.  627.  After  the  Arab  con- 
quest, a fort  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris  bore  the 
name  of  **  Ninawi.”  Benjamin  of  Tudeln,  in  the 
12th  century,  mentions  the  site  of  Nineveh  as 
occupied  by  numerous  inhabited  villages  and  small 
townships.  The  name  remained  attached  to  the 
ruins  during  the  Middle  Ages.  After  the  Arab 
conquest  of  the  west  of  Asia,  Mosul,  at  one  time 
the  flourishing  capital  of  an  independent  kingdom, 
rose  on  the  opposite  or  western  bank  of  the  Tigris. 
Traditions  of  the  unrivalled  size  and  magnificence  . 
of  Nineveh  were  equally  tiimiiiar  to  the  Greek  and 
Roman  writers,  and  to  the  Arab  geographers.  Dio- 
dorus Siculus  asserts  (ii.  3)  that  the  city  formed  a 
quadrangle  of  150  stadia  by  90,  or  altogether  of 
480  stadia  (no  less  than  60  miles),  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  walls  100  feet  high,  broad  enough  for 
three  chariots  to  drive  abreast  upon  them,  and  de- 
fended by  1500  towers,  each  200  feet  in  height. 
According  to  Strabo  (xvi.  737)  it  was  larger  than 
Babylon,  which  was  385  stadia  in  circuit.  In  the 
O.  T.  we  only  find  vague  allusions  to  the  splendour 
and  wealth  of  the  city.  It  is  obvious  that  the  ac- 
counts of  Diodorus  are  for  the  most  part  absurd 
exaggerations.  founded  upon  fabulous  traditions,  for 
which  existing  remains  afford  no  warrant.  The 
political  history  of  Nineveh  is  that  of  Assyria,  of 
which  a sketch  has  already  been  given.  It  has  been 
observed  that  the  territory  iucluded  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  kingdom  of  Assyria  proper  was 
comparatively  limited  in  extent,  and  that  almost 
within  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  capital 
petty  k ngs  appear  to  have  ruled  over  semi-inde- 
pendent states,  owning  allegiance  and  paying  tribute 
to  the  great  Lord  of  the  Empire,  “the  King  of 
Kings,”  according  to  his  Oriental  title,  who  dwelt 
at  Nineveh.  The  fall  of  the  capital  was  the  signal 
for  universal  disruption.—  The  Ruins. — Previous  to 
recent  excavations  and  researches,  the  ruins  which 
occupied  the  presumed  site  of  N ineveh  seemed  to  con- 
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gist  of  mere  shapeless  heaps  or  mounds  of  earth  and 
rubbish.  Unlike  the  vast  masses  of  brick  masonry 
which  mark  the  site  of  Babylon,  they  showed  ex- 
ternally no  signs  of  artificial  construction,  except 
perhaps  here  and  there  the  tram  of  a rude  wall 
of  sun-dried  bricks.  Some  of  these  mounds  were  of 
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enormous  dimensions — looking  in  the  distance  rather 
like  natural  elevations  than  the  work  of  men's  hands. 
They  differ  greatly  in  foim,  size  and  height.  Some 
are  mere  conical  heaps,  varying  from  50  to  150  feet 
high ; others  have  a broad  Hat  summit,  and  very 
precipitous  cliff-like  sides,  fun-owed  by  deep  ravines 
worn  by  the  winter  rains.  Such  mounds  are  espe- 
cially numerous  in  the  region  to  the  east  of  the 
Tigris,  in  which  Nineveh  stood,  and  some  of  them 
must  mark  the  ruins  of  the  Assyrian  capital.  The 
only  difficulty  is  to  determine  which  mins  are  to 
be  comprised  within  the  actual  limits  of  the  ancient 
city.  The  northern  extremity  of  the  principal  col- 
lection of  mounds  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris 
may  be  fixed  at  the  Shereef  Khan,  and  the  southern 
at  Nimroud,  about  6§  miles  from  the  junction  of 
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that  river  with  the  great  Zab,  the  ancient  Ljrcu*. 
Eastward  they  extend  to  Khombad,  about  10  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Shereef  Khan,  and  to  Kanuniess.  about 
15  miles  N.E.  of  Nimroud.  Within  the  am  ot 
this  irregular  quadrangle  are  to  be  found,  in  every 
direction,  traces  of  ancient  edifices  and  of  former 
population.  It  comprises  various 
separate  and  distinct  groups  o; 
ruins,  four  of  which,  if  not  more, 
are  the  remains  of  fortified  in- 
closures  or  strongholds,  defeodtd 
by  walls  and  ditches,  towers  and 
ramparts.  The  principal  are — 
1 , the  group  immediately  oppos- 
ite Mosul,  including  the  great 
mounds  of  Kouyunjik  (also  called 
by  the  Arabs,  Armonsheeyah;  mm 
Nebbi  Yunus;  2,  that  near  the 
junction  of  the  Tigris  and  Zab. 
comprising  the  mounds  of  Niro- 
roud  and  Athur;  3,  Khorsabad, 
about  10  miles  to  the  east  of  the 
former  river;  4,  Shereef  Khan, 
about  5$  miles  to  the  north  of 
Kouyunjik ; and  5,  Selaiuiyah,  3 
miles  to  the  north  of  Nimroud. 
We  will  describe  the  most  im- 
portant. The  ruins  opposite  Wo* 
sul  consist  of  an  inclosure  fennel 
\!jgr  by  a contiuuous  line  of  mounds 
resembling  a vast  embankment  of 
earth,  but  marking  the  remains  ot 
a wall,  the  western  face  of  which 
is  interrupted  by  the  two  great 
mounds  of  Kouyunjik  and  Nebbi 
Y unus.  To  the  east  of  this  indos- 
ure  are  the  remains  of  an  ertes- 
rive  line  of  defences,  consisting  ot 
moats  and  ramparts.  The  inner 
wall  forms  an  irregular  quadticgk 
with  very  unequal  sides — the  northern  teing  2333 
yards,  the  western,  or  the  river  face,  453d,  the  eastern 
(where  the  wall  is  almost  the  segment  of  a circle)  530" 
yards,  and  the  southern  but  little  more  than  1000: 
altogether  13,200  yards,  or  7 English  miles  4 for- 
longs.  The  present  height  of  this  earthen  wall  _# 
between  40  and  50  feet.  The  mound  of  Kouvuttpr 
is  of  irregular  form,  being  nearly  square  at  the  S.W. 
corner,  and  ending  almost  in  a point  at  the  K.  h 
It  is  about  1300  yards  in  length,  by  500  in  it* 
greatest  width ; its  greatest  height  is  96  feet,  awl  its 
sides  are  precipitous,  with  occasional  deep  ravines « 
watercourses.  The  summit  is  nearly  flat,  but  fell' 
from  the  W.  to  the  E.  Nebbi  Yunus  is  oonssdcrildr 
smaller  than  Kouyunjik,  being  about  530  yank  bp 
430,  and  occupying  an  area  of  about  40  acres.  In 

height  it  is  about 
the  same.  h pot  it 
. is  a Turcoman  vil- 
lage containing  the 
apocryphal  tomb  "1 
Jonah.  ItisrenarV- 
nble  that  within  the 
inclosure,  with  the 
exception  of  hou- 
yunjik  and  Nebbi 
Yunus,  no  mou&k 

or  irregularities  in 

the  surface  of 
soil  denote  ruins  ot 
anv  size.  Ni®rC'°- 
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consists  of  a similar  inclosure  of  consecutive  mounds 
— the  remains  of  ancient  walls.  The  system  of  de- 
fences is  however  very  inferior  in  importance  ami 
completeness  to  that  of  Kouyunjik.  The  indications 
nf  towers  occur  at  regular  intervals  ; 108  may  still 
he  traced  on  the  N.  and  E.  sides.  The  area  forms 
an  irregular  square,  about  2331  yards  by  2095,  con- 
taining about  1000  acres.  The  N.  and  E.  sides 
were  defended  by  moats,  the  W.  and  S.  walls  by 
the  river,  which  once  flowed  immediately  beneath 
them.  On  the  S.W.  face  is  a great  mound,  700 
yards  by  400,  and  covering  about  60  acres,  with  a 
cone  or  pyramid  of  earth,  about  140  feet  high, 
rising  in  the  N.W.  corner  of  it.  At  the  S.E.  angle 
of  the  inclosure  is  a group  of  lofty  mounds,  called 
by  the  Arabs,  after  Nimroud's  lieutenant,  Athur 
(cf.  Gen.  x.  11).  The  inclosure-walls  of  Khorsabad 
form  a square  of  about  2000  yards.  They  show  the 
remains  of  toweis  and  gateways.  There  are  appar- 
ently no  trai-es  of  moats  or  ditches.  The  mound 
which  gives  its  name  to  this  group  of  ruins  rises  on 
the  N.W.  face.  It  may  be  divided  into  two  jeuts  or 
stages,  the  upper  about  650  ft.  square,  and  30  ft. 
high,  and  the  lower  adjoining  it,  about  1350  bv  300.  j 
.Shereef  Khan,  so  called  from  a small  village  in  the 
neighbourhood,  consists  of  a group  of  mounds  of  no 
great  size  when  com  [Hired  with  other  Assyrian  ruins, 
and  without  traces  of  an  outer  wall.  Selamivah  is 
an  inclosure  of  irregular  form,  situated  upon  a high 
hank  overlooking  the  Tigris,  about  5000  yards  in 
circuit,  and  containing  an  area  of  about  410  acres, 
apparently  once  surrounded  by  a ditch  or  moat. 
The  greater  part  of  the  discoveries  which,  of  late 
years,  have  thrown  so  much  light  upon  the  history 
and  condition  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Nineveh 
were  made  in  the  ruins  of  Nimroud,  Kouyunjik,  and 
Khorsabad.  The  first  traveller  who  carefully  ex- 
amined the  supposed  site  of  the  city  was  Mr.  Kich, 
formerly  political  agent  for  the  East  India  Company 
at  Baghdad ; but  his  investigations  were  almost 
entirely  confined  to  Kouyunjik  and  the  surrounding 
mounds,  of  which  he  made  a survey  in  1820.  He 
subsequently  visited  the  mound  of  Nimroud,  of 
which,  however,  he  was  unable  to  make  more  than 
a hasty  examination.  Several  travellers  described 
the  ruins  after  Mr.  Kich,  but  no  attempt  was  made 
to  explore  them  systematically  until  M.  Botta  was 
appointed  French  consul  at  Mosul  in  1843.  The 
french  Government  having  given  the  necessary 
funds,  the  ruins  were  fully  explored.  They  con- 
sisted of  the  lower  part  of  a number  of  halls, 
rooms,  and  (tassages,  for  the  most  part  wainscoted 
with  slabs  of  coarse  gray  alabaster,  sculptured  with 
figures  in  relief,  the  principal  entrances  being  formed 
by  colossal  human-headed  winged  bulls.  No  remains 
ot  exterior  architecture  of  any  great  importance 
were  discovered.  The  calcined  limestone  and  the 
great  accumulation  of  charred  wood  and  charcoal 
showed  that  the  building  had  been  destroyed  bv 
fire.  Its  upper  part  had  entirely  disappeared,  and 
its  general  plan  could  only  be  restored  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  lower  story.  The  collection  of  As- 
syrian sculptures  in  the  Louvre  came  from  these 
ruins.  M.  Botta's  discoveries  at  Khorsabad  were 
followed  by  those  of  Mr.  J.ayard  at  Nimroud  and 
Kouyunjik,  made  between  the  years  1845  and  1850. 
Ibe  mound  of  Nimroud  was  found  to  contain  the 
ru. ns  of  several  distinct  edifices,  erected  at  different 
J-criods.  The  most  ancient  stood  at  the  N.W. 
corner  of  the  platform,  the  most  recent  at  the  S.E. 
•in  general  plan  and  iu  construction  the v resembled 
Con.  I).  B.  1 
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the  rnius  at  Khorsabad — consisting  of  a number  of 
halls,  chambers,  and  galleries,  panelled  with  scul]>- 
tured  and  inscribed  alabaster  slabs,  and  opeuing 
one  into  the  other  by  doorways  generally  formed 
by  pairs  of  colossal  human-headed  winged  bulls  or 
lions.  The  exterior  architecture  could  not  be 
traced.  The  lofty  cone  or  pyramid  of  earth  ad- 
joining this  edifice  covered  the  ruins  of  a building 
the  basement  of  which  was  a square  of  165  feet, 
and  consisted,  to  the  height  of  20  feet,  of  a solid 
mass  of  sun-dried  bricks,  faced  on  the  four  sides  by 
blocks  of  stoue  carefully  squared,  bevelled,  and  ad- 
justed. Upon  this  solid  substructure  there  probably 
rose,  as  in  the  Babylonian  temples,  a succession  of 
platforms  or  stages,  diminishing  in  size,  the  highest 
having  a shrine  or  nltar  upon  it.  It  had  evidently 
been  broken  into  and  rifled  of  its  contents  at  some 
remote  period,  and  may  have  been  a royal  sepulchre 
— the  tomb  of  N inns,  or  Snrdanapalus,  which  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  Nineveh.  It  appears  to  have  been 
raised  by  the  son  of  the  king  who  built  the  N.W. 
palace,  and  whose  name  in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions 
is  supposed  to  be  identified  with  that  of  Sardanapalus. 
Shalmatiubar  or  Shalmaneser,  the  builder  of  this 
tomb  or  tower,  also  erected  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
mound  a second  jxilnce,  which  appeal's  to  have  been 
destroyed  to  furnish  materials  for  later  buildings. 
On  the  W.  face  of  the  mound,  nnd  adjoining  the 
centre  palace,  are  the  remains  of  a third  edifice,  built 
by  the  grandson  of  Shalmanubar,  whose  name  is 
lead  Ira-Lush,  nud  who  is  believed  to  be  the  Pul  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Essarhnddon  raised  (about 
B.c.  680)  at  the  S.W.  comer  of  the  platform  an- 
other royal  abode  of  considerable  extent,  but  con- 
structed principally  with  materials  brought  from 
his  predecessor's  palaces.  In  the  opposite  or  S.E. 
comer  are  the  ruins  of  a still  later  palace  built  by  his 
grandson  Ashur-emit-ili,  very  inferior  in  size  and  in 
spleudour  to  other  Assyrian  edifices.  At  the  S.W. 
corner  of  the  mound  of  Kouyunjik  stood  a palace 
built  by  Sennacherib  (about  B.C.  700),  exceeding 
in  size  and  in  magnificence  of  decoration  all  others 
hitherto  explored.  It  occupied  nearly  100  acres. 
The  entrances  to  the  edifice  nnd  to  the  principal 
chambers  were  flanked  by  groups  of  winged  human- 
headed  lions  nnd  bulls  of  colossal  proportions — some 
nearly  20  feet  in  height;  27  portals  thus  formed 
were  excavated  by  Mr.  Layard.  A second  palace 
was  erected  on  the  same  platform  by  the  son  of 
Essarhnddon,  the  third  king  of  the  name  ofSarda- 
nnpalus.  No  propylaea  or  detached  buildings  have 
ns  yet  been  discovered  within  the  inclosure.  At 
Shereeff  Khan  are  the  ruins  of  a temple,  but  no 
sculptured  slabs  have  been  dug  up  there.  It  was 
founded  by  Sennacherib,  and  added  to  by  his  grand- 
son. At  Selamiyah  no  remains  of  buildings  nor 
any  fragments  of  sculpture  or  inscriptions  have 
been  discovered.  The  Assyrian  edifices  were  so 
nearly  alike  in  general  plan,  construction,  and  de- 
coration, that  one  description  will  suffice  for  all. 
They  were  built  upon  aitificial  mounds  or  plat- 
forms, varying  in  height,  but  generally  from  30  to 
50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country, 
and  solidly  constructed  of  regular  layers  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  as  at  Nimroud,  or  consisting  merely  of 
earth  and  rubbish  heaped  up,  as  at  Kouyunjik. 
This  platform  was  probably  faced  with  stone  ma- 
sonry, remains  of  which  were  discovered  at  Nim- 
roud, and  broad  flights  of  steps  or  inclined  ways  led 
up  to  its  summit.  Although  only  the  general  plan 
of  the  ground-floor  can  now  be  traced,  it  is  evident 
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that  the  palaces  had  several  stories  built  of  wood 
aud  sun-dried  bricks,  which,  when  the  building  was 
deserted  and  allowed  to  fall  to  decay,  gradually 
buried  the  lower  chnmbors  with  their  ruins,  and 
protected  the  sculptured  slabs  from  the  eflects 
of  the  weather.  The  depth  of  soil  and  rubbish 
above  the  alabaster  slabs  varied  from  a few  inches 
to  about  20  feet.  It  is  to  this  accumulation  of 
rubbish  above  them  that  the  bas-reliefs  owe  their 
extraordinary  preservation.  The  portions  of  the 
edifices  still  remaining  consist  of  hulls,  chambers, 
and  galleries,  opening  for  the  most  part  into  large 
uncovered  courts.  The  partition  walls  vary  from 
0 to  15  feet  in  thickness,  and  are  solidly  built  of 
sun-dried  bricks,  against  which  are  placed  the  pan- 
elling or  skirting  of  alabaster  slabs.  No  windows 
have  hitherto  been  discovered,  and  it  is  probable 
that  in  most  of  the  smaller  chambers  light  was  only 
admitted  through  the  doors.  The  wall,  above  the 
wainscoting  of  alabaster,  was  plastered,  and  painted 
with  figures  and  ornaments.  The  pavement  was 
formed  either  of  inscribed  slabs  of  alabaster,  or  large 
flat  kiln-burnt  bricks.  It  rested  upon  layers  of 
bitumen  and  fine  sand.  Of  nearly  similar  construc- 
tion are  the  modem  houses  of  Mosul.  The  upper 
part  and  the  external  architecture  of  the  Assyrian 
palaces,  both  of  which  have  entirely  disappeared, 
can  only  be  restored -conjecturally,  from  a compari- 
son of  monuments  represented  in  the  bas-reliefs,  and 
of  edifices  built  by  nations,  such  as  the  Persians, 
who  took  their  arts  from  the  Assyrians.  By  such 
means  Mr.  Fergusson  has,  with  much  ingenuity, 
attempted  to  reconstruct  a palace  of  Nineveh.  The 
sculptures,  with  the  exception  of  the  human-headed 
lions  aud  bulls,  were  for  the  most  part  in  low  relief. 
The  colossal  figures  usually  represent  the  king,  his 
attendants,  and  the  gods ; the  smaller  sculptures, 
which  either  cover  the  whole  face  of  the  slab,  or 
are  divided  into  two  compartments  by  bands  of  in- 
scriptions, represent  battles,  sieges,  the  chase,  single 
combats  with  wild  beasts,  religious  ceremonies,  &c. 
&c.  All  refer  to  public  or  national  events ; the 
hunting-scenes  evidently  recording  the  prowess  and 
personal  valour  of  the  king  as  the  head  of  the  people 
— “ the  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord.”  The 
sculptures  appear  to  have  been  painted — remains 
of  colour  having  been  found  on  most  of  them. 
Thus  decorated,  without  nnd  within,  the  Assyrian 
palaces  must  have  displayed  a barbaric  magnificence, 
not  however  devoid  of  a certain  grandeur  and 
beauty,  which  no  ancient  or  modern  edifice  has 
probably  exceeded.  These  great  edifices,  the  depo- 
sitories of  the  national  recoixls,  appear  to  hare  been 
at  the  same  time  the  abode  of  the  king  and  the 
temple  of  the  gods.  No  building  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered which  possesses  any  distinguishing  features 
to  mark  it  specially  as  a temple.  They  are  all  pre- 
cisely similar  in  general  plan  nnd  construction. 
Most  probably  a part  of  the  palace  was  set  apart 
for  religious  worship  and  ceremonies. — Site  of  the 
City. — Much  diversity  of  opinion  exists  ns  to  the 
identification  of  the  ruins  which  may  be  properly 
included  within  the  site  of  ancient  Nineveh.  Ac- 
cording to  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  nnd  those  who  concur 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  cuneiform  characters, 
each  group  of  mounds  we  have  described  represents 
a separate  and  distinct  city.  The  name  applied  in 
the  inscriptions  to  Nitnroud  is  supposed  to  read 
u Kalkhu,”  and  the  ruins  are  consequently  identified 
with  those  ot  the  Calnh  of  Genesis  (x.  11  j;  Khor- 
sabod  is  Sargina,  as  founded  by  Sargon,  the  name 


having  been  retained  in  that  of  Sorghun,or  Sanuntn. 
by  which  the  ruins  were  known  to  the  Arab  geo- 
graphers ; Shereef  Khan  is  Tarbisi.  Selamiyah  has 
not  yet  been  identified,  no  inscription  luring  been 
found  in  the  ruins.  The  name  of  Nineveh  is  limitM 
to  the  mounds  opposite  Mosul,  including  Kouyunjik 
and  Nebbi  Yunus.  Furthermore,  the  ancient  ana 
primitive  capital  of  Assyria  is  supposed  to  have  been 
not  Nineveh,  but  a pity  named  Asshur,  whose  ruin- 
have  been  discovered  at  Kalah  Sherghat,  a moumi 
on  the  right  or  W.  bank  of  the  Tigris,  about  60 
miles  S.  of  Mosul.  It  need  scarcely  lie  observed 
that  this  theory  rests  entirely  upon  the  piesumed 
accuracy  of  the  interpretation  of  the  cuneiform  in- 
scriptions, and  that  it  is  totally  at  variance  with 
the  accounts  and  traditions  preserved  by  sacred  ami 
classical  history  of  the  antiquity,  size,  and  import- 
ance of  Nineveh.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  these  groups  of  mounds  are  not 
ruins  of  separate  cities,  but  of  fortified  royal  resi- 
dences, each  combining  palaces,  temples,  propylaea, 
gardens,  and  parks,  and  having  its  peculiar  name; 
and  that  they  all  formed  part  of  one  great  city 
built  and  added  to  at  different  periods,  and  consist- 
ing of  distinct  quarters  scattered  over  a very  large 
area,  and  frequently  very  distant  one  from  tin- 
other.  Nineveh  might  thus  be  compare!  with 
Damascus,  Ispahan,  or  perhaps  more  appropriately 
with  Delhi.  It  is  thus  alone  that  the  ancient  de- 
scriptions of  Nineveh,  if  any  value  whatever  is  to  be 
attached  to  them,  can  be  reconciled  with  existing 
remains.  As  at  Babylon,  no  great  consecutive  wall 
of  inclosure  comprising  all  the  ruins,  such  as  that 
described  bv  Diodorus,  has  been  discovered  at  Nine- 
veh,  and  no  such  wall  ever  existed.  The  river 
Gomel,  the  modern  Ghazir-Su,  may  have  formed 
the  eastern  boundary  or  defence  of  the  city.  As  to 
the  claims  of  the  mound  of  Kalah  Sherghat  to  repres- 
ent the  site  of  the  primitive  capital  of  Assyria  called 
Asshur,  they  must  rest  entirely  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  inscriptions.  This  city  was  founded,  or  added 
to,  they  are  supposed  to  declare,  by  one  Shanus- 
Ivn,  the  son  and  viceroy,  or  satrap,  of  Ismi-Dagoc. 
king  of  Babylon,  who  reigned,  it  is  conjectural, 
about  n.c.  1840.  Assyria  nnd  its  capital  remained 
subject  to  Babylonia  until  B.C.  1273,  when  an 
independent  Assyrian  dynasty  was  founded,  of  which 
fourteen  kings,  or  more,  reigned  at  Kalah  Sherghat. 
About  B.C.  930  the  seat  of  government,  it  is  as- 
serted, was  transferred  by  Sardanapalus  (the  second 
of  the  name,  and  tire  Sardanapalus  of  the  Gretb 
to  the  city  of  Kalkhu  or  Calah  (Nimroud),  which 
had  been  founded  by  an  earlier  monarch  named 
Shnlmanubar.  There  it  continued  about  250  years, 
when  Sennacherib  made  Nineveh  the  capital  of  the 
empire. — Prophecies  relating  to  Nineveh  and 
tr alums  of  the  O.  T. — These  are  exclusively  con- 
tained in  the  Books  of  Nahum  and  Zephaniah;  for 
although  Isaiah  foretells  the  downfall  of  the  Assyr- 
ian empire  (ch.  x.  and  xiv.),  he  makes  no  mention 
of  its  capital.  Nahum  threatens  the  entire  destruc- 
tion of  the  city,  so  that  it  shnll  not  rise  again  from 
its  ruins : “ With  an  overrunning  flood  he  will 
make  an  utter  end  of  the  place  thereof.”  “ He  will 
make  an  utter  end ; affliction  shall  not  rise  up 
the  second  time  ” (i.  8,  9).  “ Thy  people  is  scat- 

tered upon  the  mountains,  nnd  no  one  gathereth 
them.  There  is  no  healing  of  thy  bruise”  (i»i- 
18,  19).  The  manner  in  which  the  city  should  he 
taken  seems  to  be  indicated.  “ The  defence  shall 
be  prepared  ” (ii.  5)  is  rendered  in  the  marginal 
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reading  “the  covering  or  coverer  shall  be  pre- 
pared,” and  by  Mr.  Vance  Smith,  “ the  covering 
machine,”  the  covered  battering- ram  or  tower  sup- 
posed to  be  represented  in  the  bas-reliefs  as  being 
used  in  sieges.  Some  commentators  believe  that 
“tiie  overrunning  flood”  refers  to  the  agency  of 
water  in  the  destruction  of  the  walls  by  an  extra- 
ordinary overflow  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  consequent 
exposure  of  the  city  to  assault  through  a breach ; 
others,  that  it  applies  to  a large  and  devastating 
army.  An  allusion  to  the  overflow  of  the  river 
may  be  contained  in  ii.  6,  “ The  gates  of  the  rivers 
shall  be  opened,  and  the  palace  shall  be  dissolved,” 
a prophecy  supposed  to  have  been  fulfilled  when  the 
Medo- Babylonian  army  captured  the  city.  Most 
of  the  edifices  discovered  had  been  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  no  part  of  the  walls  of  either  Nimroud  or 
Kouyunjik  appears  to  have  been  washed  away  by 
the  river.  The  likening  of  Nineveh  to  “ a pool  of 
water”  (ii.  8)  has  been  conjectured  to  refer  to  the 
moats  and  dams  by  which  a {tortion  of  the  country 
around  Nineveh  could  be  flooded.  The  city  was  to 
partly  destroyed  by  fire,  “ The  fire  shall  devour 
thy  bars,”  “ then  shall  the  fire  devour  thee  ” (iii. 
13,  15).  The  gateway  in  the  northern  wall  of  the 
Kouyunjik  iuclosure  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  ns 
well  as  the  palaces.  The  population  was  to  be 
surprised  when  unprepared,  “ while  they  are  drunk 
as  drunkards  they  shall  be  devoured  as  stubble 
fully  dry  ” (i.  10).  Diodorus  states  that  the  last 
and  fetal  assault  was  made  when  they  were  over- 
come with  wine.  The  captivity  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  their  removal  to  distant  provinces,  are  pre- 
dicted (iii.  18).  The  palace- temples  were  to  be 
plundered  of  their  idols,  “ out  of  the  house  of 
thy  gods  will  I cut  off  the  graven  image  and  the 
molten  image”  (i.  14),  and  the  city  sacked  of  its 
wealth : “ Take  ye  the  spoil  of  silver,  take  the 
spoil  of  gold”  (ii.  9).  For  ages  the  Assyrian  edi- 
fices have  been  despoiled  of  their  sacred  images. 
Only  one  or  two  fragments  of  the  precious  metals 
were  found  in  the  ruins.  Nineveh,  after  its  fall,  was 
to  be  “empty,  and  void,  and  waste”  (ii.  10)  ; “it 
shall  come  to  pass,  that  all  they  that  look  upon  thee 
shall  flee  from  thee,  and  say,  Nineveh  is  Laid  waste  ” 
(iii.  7).  These  epithets  describe  the  present  state 
of  the  site  of  the  city.  But  the  fullest  and  the 
most  vivid  and  poetical  picture  of  its  ruined  and 
deserted  condition  is  that  given  by  Zephaniab,  who 
probably  lived  to  see  its  fell  (ii.  13,  14,  15).  The 
canals  which  once  fertilised  the  soil  are  now  dry. 
Except  when  the  earth  is  green  after  the  periodical 
rains  the  site  of  the  city,  as  well  as  the  surround- 
ing country,  is  an  arid  yellow  waste.  Many  allu- 
sions in  the  0.  T.  to  the  dress,  arms,  modes  of  war- 
fare, and  customs  of  the  people  of  Nineveh,  as  well 
as  of  the  Jews,  are  explained  by  the  Nineveh  monu- 
ments. Thus  (Xah.  ii.  3),  “the  shield  of  his 
mighty  men  is  made  red,  Die  valiant  men  are  in 
scarlet.”  The  shields  and  the  dresses  of  the  war- 
riors are  generally  painted  red  in  the  sculptures. 
The  magnificent  description  of  the  assault  upon  the 
city  (iii.  1,  2,  3)  is  illustrated  in  almost  every  par- 
ticular. The  mounds  built  up  against  the  walls  of 
a besieged  town  (Is.  xxxvii.  33  ; 2 K.  xix.  32 ; Jer. 
xxxii.  24,  Sic.),  the  battering-ram  (Ez.  iv.  2),  the 
various  kinds  of  armour,  helmets,  shields,  spears, 
and  swords,  used  in  battle  during  a siege ; the  cha- 
riots and  horses  (Nah.  iii.  3)  are  all  seen  in  various 
los-reliefs.  The  interior  decoration  of  the  Assyrian 
palaces  is  described  by  Ezekiel,  himself  a captive  in 
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Assyria  and  an  eye-witness  of  their  magnificence 
(xxiii.  14,  15) ; a description  strikingly  illustrated 
by  the  sculptured  likenesses  of  the  Assyrian  kings 
nnd  warriors.  The  mystic  figures  seen  by  the 
prophet  in  his  vision  (ch.  i.),  uniting  the  man,  the 
lion,  the  ox,  and  the  eagle,  may  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  eagle-headed  idols,  and  man-headed 
bulls  and  lions,  and  the  sacred  emblem  of  the 
“ wheel  within  wheel  ” by  the  winged  circle  or 
globe  frequently  represented  in  the  bas-reliefs. — 
Arts. — The  origin  of  Assyrian  art  is  a subject  at 
present  involved  iu  mystery,  and  one  which  offers  a 
wide  field  for  speculation  and  research.  Those  who 
derive  the  civilisation  and  political  system  of  the 
Assyrians  from  Babylonia  would  trace  their  arts  to 
the  same  source.  One  of  the  -principal  features  of 
their  architecture,  the  artificial  platform  serving  as 
a substructure  for  their  national  edifices,  may  have 
been  taken  from  a people  inhabiting  plains  perfectly 
flat,  such  as  those  of  Shinar,  rather  than  an  undul- 
ating country  in  which  natural  elevations  are  not 
uncommon,  such  as  Assyria  proper.  But  it  still  re- 
mains to  be  proved  that  there  are  artificial  mounds  in 
Babylonia  of  an  earlier  date  than  mounds  on  or  near 
the  site  of  Nineveh.  Whether  other  leading  features 
.and  the  details  of  Assyrian  architecture  came  from 
the  same  source,  is  much  more  open  to  doubt.  In 
none  of  the  arts  of  the  Assyrians  have  any  traces 
hitherto  been  found  of  progressive  change.  In  the 
architecture  of  the  most  ancient  known  edifice  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  style  are  already  fully  de- 
veloped ; no  new  features  of  any  importance  seem  to 
have  been  introduced  at  a later  period.  In  sculp- 
ture, as  probably  in  painting  also,  if  we  possessed 
the  means  of  comparison,  the  same  thing  is  observ- 
able as  in  the  remains  of  ancient  Egypt.  The 
earliest  works  hitherto  discovered  show  the  result 
of  a lengthened  period  of  gradual  development, 
which,  judging  from  the  slow  progress  mude  by 
untutored  man  in  the  arts,  must  have  extended  over 
a vast  number  of  years.  They  exhibit  the  ai-ts  of 
the  Assyrians  at  the  highest  stage  of  excellence  they 
probably  ever  attained.  The  only  change  we  can 
trace,  as  in  Egypt,  is  one  of  decline  or  “ decadence.” 
The  latest  monuments,  such  as  those  from  the 
palaces  of  Esarhaddon  and  his  son,  show  perhaps  a 
closer  imitation  of  nature,  and  a more  careful  and 
minute  execution  of  details  than  those  from  the 
earlier  edifices ; but  they  are  wanting  in  the  sim- 
plicity yet  grandeur  of  conception,  in  the  imagina- 
tion, and  in  the  variety  of  treatment  displayed  in 
the  most  ancient  sculptures.  This  will  at  once  be 
perceived  by  a comparison  of  the  ornamental  details 
of  the  two  periods.  The  lions  of  the  earlier  period 
are  a grand,  ideal,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  conven- 
tional representation  of  the  beast.  In  the  later  bas- 
reliefs  the  lions  are  more  closely  imitated  from 
nature  without  any  conventional  elevation;  but 
what  is  gained  in  truth  is  lost  in  dignity.  The 
same  may  be  observed  in  the  treatment  of  the 
human  form,  though  in  its  representation  the  As- 
syrians, like  the  Egyptians,  would  seem  to  have 
been,  at  all  times,  more  or  less  shackled  by  religious 
prejudices  or  laws.  No  new  forms  or  combinations 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  Assyrian  art 
during  the  four  or  five  centuries,  if  not  longer 
period,  in  which  we  are  acquainted  with  it.  The 
art  of  the  Nineveh  monuments  must  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  be  accepted  as  an  origiual 
and  national  art,  peculiar,  if  not  to  the  Assyrians 
alone,  to  the  races  who  at  various  j>eriods  possessed 
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the  country  watered  by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates. 
As  it  was  undoubtedly  brought  to  its  highest  per- 
fection by  the  Assyrians,  and  is  especially  charac- 
teristic of  them,  it  may  well  and  conveniently  bear 
their  name.  From  whence  it  was  originally  de- 
rived there  is  nothing  as  yet  to  show.  If  from 
Babylon,  as  some  have  conjectured,  there  are  no 
remains  to  prove  the  fact.  Analogies  may  perhaps 
be  found  between  it  and  that  of  Egypt,  but  they 
are  not  sufficient  to  convince  us  that  the  one  wus 
the  offspring  of  the  other.  The  two  may  have  been 
offshoots  from  some  common  trunk  which  perished 
ages  before  either  Nineveh  or  Thebes  was  founded  ; 
or  the  Phoenicians,  as  it  has  been  suggested,  may- 
have  introduced  into  the  two  countries,  between 
which  they  were  placed,  aud  between  which  they 
may  have  formed  a commercial  liuk,  the  arts  pe- 
culiar to  each  of  them.  Whatever  the  origin,  the 
development  of  the  .arts  of  the  two  countries  appears 
to  have  been  affected  and  directed  by  very  opposite 
conditions  of  national  character,  climate,  geograph- 
ical and  geological  position,  politics,  and  religion. 
At  a late  period  of  Assyrian  history,  at  the  time  of 
the  building  of  the  Khorsabad  palace  (about  the 
8th  century  li.C.),  a more  intimate  intercourse 
with  Egypt  through  war  or  dynastic  alliances  than 
liad  previously  existed,  appears  to  have  led  to  the 
introduction  of  objects  of  Egyptian  manufacture 
into  Assyria,  aud  may  have  influenced  to  a limited 
extent  its  ails.  A precisely  similar  influence  pro- 
ceeding from  Assyria  has  been  remarked  at  the 
same  j>eriod  in  Egypt,  probably  arising  from  the 
conquest  and  temporary  occujiation  of  the  latter 
country  by  the  Assyrians.  The  arts  of  the  Assy- 
rians, especially  their  architecture,  spread  to  sur- 
rounding nations,  as  is  usually  the  case  when  one 
race  is  brought  into  contact  with  another  in  a lower 
state  of  civilisation.  They  appear  to  have  crossed 
the  Euphrates,  and  to  have  had  more  or  less  influ- 
ence on  the  countries  between  it  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Monuments  of  an  Assyrian  character  have 
been  discovered  in  various  parts  of  Syria,  and  further 
researches  would  probably  disclose  many  more.  The 
arts  of  the  Phoenicians,  judging  fioni  the  tew  speci- 
mens preserved,  show  the  same  influence.  The 
Assyrian  inscriptions  seem  to  iudicatc  a direct  de- 
pendence of  Judaea  upon  Assyria  from  a very  early 
period.  From  the  descriptions  of  the  temple  and 
•*  houses  ” of  Solomon  (cf.  1 K.  vi.,  vii. ; 2 Chr. 
iii.  iv.),  it  would  appear  that  there  was  much  simil- 
arity between  them  and  the  palaces  of  Nineveh,  if 
not  in  the  exterior  architecture,  certainly  in  the 
interior  decoratious.  The  Jewish  edifices  were  how- 
ever very  much  inferior  in  size  to  the  Assyrian. 
Of  objects  of  art  (if  we  may  use  the  term)  con- 
tained in  the  Temple  we  have  the  description  of  the 
pillars,  of  the  brazen  sea,  and  of  various  bronze  or 
copper  vessels.  The  Assyrian  character  of  these 
objects  is  very  remarkable.  The  influence  of  As- 
syria to  the  eastward  was  even  more  considerable, 
extending  far  into  Asia.  The  Persians  copied  their 
architecture  (with  such  modifications  as  the  climate 
and  the  building-materials  at  hand  suggested),  their 
sculpture,  probably  their  painting  and  their  mode 
of  writing,  from  the  Assyrians.  The  rained  palaces 
of  Persepolis  show  the  same  general  plan  of  con- 
struction as  those  of  Nineveh — the  entrances  formed 
by  human-headed  animals,  the  skirting  of  sculp- 
tured stone,  and  the  inscribed  slabs.  The  various 
religious  emblems  and  the  ornamentation  have  the 
same  Assyrian  character.  Amongst  the  Assyrians, 


the  arts  were  principally  employed,  as  amongst  all 
nations  in  their  earlier  stages  of  civilisation,  for 
religious  and  national  purposes.  The  colossal  figure* 
at  the  doorways  of  the  palaces  were  mythic  com- 
binations to  denote  the  attributes  of  a deity.  Tlie 
“ Man-Bull  ” and  the  “ Man-Lion,”  are  conjectural 
to  be  the  gods  “Nin”  and  “ Nergal,”  presidin'.; 
over  war  and  the  chace ; the  eagle-headed  and  tisb- 
headed  figures  so  constantly  repeated  in  the  sculp- 
tures, and  as  ornaments  of  vessels  of  metal,  or  in 
embroideries — Xisroch  and  Dagon.  The  bas-reliet> 
almost  invariably  record  some  deed  of  the  king,  a* 
head  of  the  nation,  in  war,  and  in  combat  with  wild 
1 leasts,  or  his  piety  in  erecting  vast  pa  lace- temple* 
to  the  gods.  Hitherto  no  sculptures  specially  illus- 
trating the  private  life  of  the  Assyrians  have  been 
discovered,  except  one  or  two  incidents,  such  as 
men  baking  bread  or  tending  horses,  introduced  as 
mere  accessories  into  the  historical  bas-reliefs.  This 
may  be  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  no  traces 
whatever  have  yet  been  found  of  their  burial  places, 
or  even  of  their  mode  of  dealing  with  the  dead. 
Although  the  site  of  Nineveh  afforded*  no  special 
advantages  for  commerce,  and  although  she  owed 
her  greatness  rather  to  her  political  position  as  the 
capital  of  the  empire,  yet,  situated  upon  a navigable 
river  communicating  with  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  she  must  have  soon  formed  one  ol 
the  great  trading  stations  between  that  important 
inland  sea,  and  Syria,  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
must  have  become  a depot  for  the  merchandise  sup- 
plied to  a great  part  of  Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and 
Persia.  Her  merchants  are  described  in  Kzekifi 
(xxvii.  24)  as  trading  in  blue  clothes  and  broideral 
work  (such  as  is  probably  represented  in  the  sculp- 
tures), and  in  Nahum  (iii.  16)  as  “multiple! 
above  the  stars  of  heaveu.” — Writing  and  Lan- 
guage.— The  ruins  of  Nineveh  have  furnished  a 
vast  collection  of  inscriptions  partly  carred  on 
marble  or  stoue  slabs,  and  partly  impressed  upon 
bricks,  and  upon  elay  cylindere,  or  six-sided  and 
eight-sided  prisms,  barrels,  and  tablets,  which,  u*<i 
for  the  purpose  when  still  moist,  were  afterward* 
baked  in  a furnace  or  kiln.  (Comp.  Ez.  iv.  1.)  The 
character  employed  was  the  anow-headed  or  cunei- 
form— so  called  from  each  letter  being  formed  by 
marks  or  elements  resembling  iui  arrow-head  or  « 
wedge.  This  mode  of  writing,  believed  by  some  to 
be  of  Turanian  or  Scythic  origin,  prevailed  through- 
out the  provinces  comprised  in  the  Assyrian,  Baby- 
lonian, and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ancient  Persian 
empires,  from  the  earliest  times  to  which  any  known 
record  belongs,  or  at  least  20  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  down  to  the  period  of  the  conquests 
of  Alexander;  after  which  epoch,  although  occa- 
sionally employed,  it  seems  to  have  gradually  falien 
into  disuse.  It  never  extended  into  Syria.  Arabia, 
or  Asia  Minor,  although  it  was  adopted  by  Armenia. 
A cursive  writing  resembling  the  ancient  Syrian  and 
Phoenician,  appeara  to  have  also  been  occasionally 
employed  in  Assyria.  The  Assyrian  cuneiform 
character  was  of  the  same  class  as  the  Babylonian, 
only  differing  from  it  in  the  less  complicated  nature 
of  its  forms.  The  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  alphabet 
(if  the  term  may  Ire  applied  to  aliove  200  signs)  » 
of  the  most  complicated,  impeifect,  aud  arbitrary 
nature — some  characters  being  phonetic,  others  syl- 
labic, others  ideographic— the  same  character  being 
frequently  used  iudifferently.  The  people  of  Nine- 
veh spoke  n Sheinitic  dialect,  connected  with  tlw 
Hebrew  and  with  the  so-called  Chaldee  of  the  Bwk* 
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of  Daniel  and  Ezra.  This*  agrees  with  the  testimony 
of  the  0.  T.  But  it  is  asserted  that  there  existed 
in  Assyria,  as  well  as  in  Babylonia,  a more  ancient 
tougue  belonging  to  a Turanian  or  Scythic  race, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  inhabited  the  plains  wa- 
tered by  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  long  before  the 
rise  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  from  which  the 
Assyrians  derived  their  civilisation  and  the  greater 
part  of  their  mythology.  The  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions usually  contain  the  chronicles  of  the  king  who 
built  or  restored  the  edit  ice  in  which  they  are  found, 
records  of  his  wars  and  expeditions  into  distant 
countries,  of  the  amount  of  tribute  and  spoil  taken 
horn  conquered  tribes,  of  the  building  of  temples 
and  palaces,  and  invocations  to  the  gods  of  Assyria. 
These  inscribed  bricks  are  of  the  greatest  value  in 
restoring  the  royal  dynasties.  The  most  important 
inscription  hitherto  discovered  in  connexion  with 
Biblical  history,  is  that  upon  a pair  of  colossal 
human-headed  bulls  from  Kouyunjik',  now  in  the 
British  Museum,  containing  the  records  of  Senna- 
cherib, and  describing,  amongst  other  events,  his 
wars  with  Hezekiah.  It  is  accompanied  by  a series 
of  bas-reliefs  believed  to  represent  the  siege  and 
capture  of  Lachish.  A long  list  might  be  given  of 
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Biblical  names  occurring  in  the  Assyrian  inscrip- 
tions. Those  of  three  Jewish  kings  have  been  read, 
Jehu  son  of  Khumri  (Omri),  on  the  black  obelisk, 
Mewthem  on  a slab  from  the  S.W.  palace,  Nimroud, 
r.ow  in  the  British  Museum,  and  Hezekiah  in  the 
Kouyunjik  records.  The  most  important  inscribed 
terra-cotta  cylinders  are — those  from  Kalnh  Sher- 
ghat,  with  the  annals  of  a king,  whose  name  is 
believed  to  read  Tiglath  Pileser,  not  the  same  men- 
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tioned  in  the  2nd  Book  of  Kings,  but  an  earlier 
monarch,  who  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  about 
H.C.  1110,  those  from  Khorsabad  containing  the 
annals  of  Sargon  ; those  from  Kouyunjik,  especially 
one  known  as  Bellino’s  cylinder,  with  the  chronicles 
of  Sennacherib ; that  from  Nebbi  Y unus  with  the 
records  of  Ksarhaddon,  and  the  fragments  of  three 
cylinders  with  those  of  his  son.  The  most  import- 
ant results  may  Ire  expected  when  inscriptions  so 
numerous  and  so  varied  in  character  are  deciphered. 
A list  of  nineteen  or  twenty  kings  can  already  be 
compiled,  and  the  annals  of  the  greater  number  of 
them  will  probably  be  restored  to  the  lost  history 
of  one  of  the  most  powerful  empires  of  the  ancient 
world,  and  of  one  which  appears  to  have  exercised 
perhaps  greater  influence  than  any  other  upon  the 
subsequent  condition  and  development  of  civilised 
man.  The  only  race  now  found  near  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh  or  in  Assyria  which  may  have  any  claim 
to  be  considered  descendants  from  the  ancient  inhab- 
itants of  the  country  are  the  so-called  Chaldaenn 
or  Nestorian  tribes,  inhabiting  the  mountains  of 
Kurdistan,  the  plains  round  the  lake  of  Ooroomivnh 
in  Persia,  and  a few  villages  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mosul.  They  still  speak  a Shemitic  dialect, 
almost  identical  with  the  Chaldee  of  the  books  of 
Daniel  and  Ezra.  A resemblance,  which  may  be 
but  fanciful,  lias  been  traced  between  them  and  the 
representations  of  the  Assyrians  in  the  bas-reliefs. 
Their  physical  characteristics  at  any  rate  seem  to 
mark  them  as  of  the  same  race.  A curse  appears 
to  hang  over  a land  naturally  rich  and  fertile,  and 
capable  of  sustaining  a vast  number  of  human 
beings.  Those  who  now  inhabit  it  are  yearly  di- 
minishing, and  there  seems  no  prospect  that  for 
generations  to  come  this  once-favoured  country 
should  remain  other  than  a wilderness. 

Nin'evitea.  The  inhabitants  of  Nineveh  (Luke 
xi.  30). 

Ni'aan.  [Months.] 

Ni  son  = Nisan.  E>th.  xi.  2. 

Nisroch.  The  proper  name  of  an  idol  of 
Nineveh,  in  whose  temple  .Sennacherib  was  wor- 
shipping when  assassinated  by  his  sons,  Adram- 
melech  and  Sliarezer  (2  K.  xix.  37  ; Is.  xxxvil.  33). 
Rnshi,  in  his  note  on  Is.  xxxvii.  38,  explains  Nis- 
roch  as  “a  beam,  or  plank,  of  Noah’s  ark,”  from 
the  analysis  which  is  given  of  the  word  by  Rab- 
binical expositors.  What  the  true  etymology  may 
he  is  extremely  doubtful.  If  the  origin  of  the 
word  lie  Shemitic,  it  may  lie  derived,  as  Gesenius 
suggests,  from  the  Heb.  nesher,  which  is  in  Arab. 
uisr,  “ an  eagle,”  with  the  termination  6ch  or  uch, 
so  that  Nisroch  would  signify  ‘‘  the  great  eagle." 
But  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  explanation  is 
far  from  satisfactory.  It  is  ndopted,  however,  by 
Mr.  Layard,  who  identifies  with  Nisroch  the  eagle- 
headed  human  figure,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  on  the  earliest  Assyrian  monuments, 
and  is  always  represented  as  contending  with  and 
conquering  the  lion  or  the  bull. 

Nitre  (Heb.  nether ) occurs  in  Prov.  xxv.  20,  “and 
as  vinegar  upon  nether and  in  Jer.  ii.  22.  The 
substance  denoted  is  not  that  which  we  now  under- 
stand by  the  term  nitre,  i.  e.  nitrate  of  potassa — 
“ saltpetre  ” — but  the  vlrpoy  or  A irpoy  of  the 
G leeks,  the  nitrum  of  the  Latins,  and  the  natron  nr 
native  carbonate  of  soda  of  modem  chemistry.  The 
latter  part  of  the  passage  in  Proverbs  is  well  ex- 
plained by Slrnw,  who  says  ( Trav . ii.  387),  “the 
unsuitahleness  of  the  singing  of  songs  to  a heavy 
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heart  is  very  finely  compared  to  the  contrariety 
there  is  between  vinegar  and  natron.”  Natron  is 
found  abundantly  in  the  well-known  soda  lakes  of 
Egypt  described  by  Pliny,  and  referred  to  by  Strabo, 
which  are  situated  in  the  barren  valley  of  Bohr 
bcla-ma  (the  Waterless  Sea),  about  50  miles  W.  of 
Cairo. 

No.  [No-AmON.] 

Noadiah.  1.  A Levite,  son  of  Binnui,  who 
with  Meremoth,  Eleazir,  and  Jozabud,  weighed  the 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  belonging  to  the  Temple 
which  were  brought  back  from  Babylon  (Ezr.  viii. 
33).— 2.  The  prophetess  Noadiah  joined  Sanballat 
and  Tobiah  in  their  attempt  to  intimidate  Nehemiah 
(Neh.  vi.  14). 

No  ah,  the  tenth  in  descent  from  Adam,  in  the 
line  of  Seth,  was  the  son  of  Lamech,  and  grandson 
of  Methuselah.  Of  his  father  Lamech  all  that  we 
know  is  comprised  in  the  words  tliat  he  uttered  on 
the  birth  of  h>3  son,  words  the  more  significant 
when  we  contrast  them  with  the  saying  of  the 
other  Lamech  of  the  race  of  Cain,  which  have  also 
been  preserved.  In  the  reason  which  Lamech  gives 
for  calling  his  son  Noah,  there  is  a play  upon  the 
name  which  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  in  English. 
He  called  his  name  Noah  (Noach,  rest),  saying, 
“ this  same  shall  comfort  us  ” (yenachamdnd).  It 
is  quite  plain  tliat  the  name  “ rest,”  and  the  verb 
“comfort,"  arc  of  dilferent  roots;  and  we  must 
not  try  to  make  a philologist  of  Lamech,  and  sup- 
pose tliat  he  was  piling  an  accurate  derivation  of 
the  name  Noah.  He  merely  plays  upon  the  name, 
after  a fashion  common  enough  in  all  ages  and 
countiies.  Of  Noah  himself  from  this  time  we 
hear  nothing  more  till  he  is  500  years  old,  when  it 
is  said  he  begat  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japhet. 
Very  remarkable,  however,  is  the  glimpse  which 
we  get  of  the  state  of  society  in  the  ante-diluvian 
world.  The  narrative  it  is  true  is  brief,  and  on 
many  points  obscure  : a mystery  hangs  over  it 
which  we  cannot  penetrate.  It  stands  thus : “ And 
it  came  to  pass  when  men  (the  Adam)  began  to 
multiply  on  the  face  of  the  ground  and  daughters 
were  bom  unto  them ; then  the  sons  of  God  (the 
Elohim)  saw  the  daughters  of  men  (the  Adam) 
that  they  were  fair,  and  they  took  to  them  wives 
of  all  that  they  chose.  Aud  Jehovah  said,  My 
spirit  shall  not  for  ever  rule  (or  be  humbled)  in 
men,  seeing  tliat  they  are  [or,  in  their  error  they 
are]  but  flesh,  and  their  days  shall  be  a hundred 
and  twenty  years.  The  Ncphilim  were  on  the  earth 
in  those  days  ; and  also  afterwards  when  the  sons 
of  God  (the  Elohim)  came  in  unto  the  daughters  of 
men  (the  Adam),  and  children  were  born  to  them, 
these  were  the  heroes  which  were  of  old,  men  of 
renown.”  Here  a number  of  perplexing  questions 
present  themselves  : Who  were  the  sons  of  God  ? 
Who  the  daughters  of  men  ? Who  the  Nephilim  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  “ My  spirit  shall  not  al- 
ways rule,  or  dwell,  or  be  humbled  in  men and 
of  the  words  which  follow,  “ But  their  days  shall 
be  an  hundred  and  twenty  years?”  We  will 
briefly  review  the  principal  solutions  which  have 
been  given  of  these  difficulties,  a.  Sons  of  God 
and  daughters  of  men.  Three  different  intei-preta- 
tions  have  from  very  early  times  been  given  of  this 
most  singular  passage.  1.  The  “ sons  of  Elohim  ” 
were  explained  to  mean  sous  of  princes,  or  men  of 
high  rank  who  degraded  themselves  by  contracting 
marriages  with  “ the  daughters  of  men,”  i.c.  with 
women  of  inferior  (msitiou.  2.  A second  interpret- 


ation, perhnps  not  less  ancient,  understands  by  the 
“ sons  of  Elohim,”  angels.  Two  modern  poets, 
Byron  (iu  his  drama  of  Coin)  and  Moore  (in  his 
Loves  of  the  Angels),  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  last  interpretation  for  the  purpose  of  their 
poems.  3.  The  interpretation,  however,  which  is 
uow  most  generally  received,  is  that  which  under- 
stands by  “ the  sons  of  the  Elohim  ” the  family 
and  descendants  of  Seth,  and  by  “ the  daughters  of 
man  (Adam),”  the  women  of  the  family  of  Caiu. 
4.  A fourth  interpretation  has  recently  been  ad- 
vanced and  maintained  with  considerable  ingenuity, 
by  the  author  of  the  Genesis  of  the  Earth  aud 
Man.  He  understands  by  “ the  sons  of  the  Elo- 
him " the  n servants  or  worshippers  of  false  gods" 
[taking  Elohim  to  mean  not  God  but  gods],  whom 
he  supposes  to  have  belonged  to  a distinct  pre- 
Adamite  race.  “ The  daughters  of  men,"  he  con- 
tends, should  be  rendered  “ the  daughters  of  Adam, 
or  the  Adamites,”  women,  that  is,  descended  from 
Adam.  These  last  had  hitherto  remained  true  iu 
their  faith  and  worship,  but  were  now  perverted 
by  the  idolaters  who  intenmrried  with  them.  6. 
But  who  were  the  Nephilim?  It  should  be  ob- 
served that  they  are  not  spoken  of  as  the  offspring 
of  the  “ sons  of  the  Elohim  ” and  **  the  daughters 
of  men.”  The  sacred  writer  says,  “ the  Nephilim 
were  on  the  earth  in  those  days,”  before  he  goes  ou 
to  speak  of  the  children  of  the  mixed  marriages. 
The  name,  which  has  been  variously  esplainwl, 
only  occurs  once  again  in  Num.  xiii.  33,  where  the 
Nephilim  arc  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  Canaan- 
itish  tribes.  If  it  is  of  Hebrew  origin  (which  how- 
ever may  be  doubted)  it  must  mean  either  “ fallen,'' 
«'.  c.  apostate  ones ; or  those  who  “ fall  upon  ’’ 
others,  violent  men,  plunderers,  fieebooters,  &c. 
It  is  of  far  more  importance  to  observe  that  if  the 
Nephilim  of  Canaan  were  descendants  of  the  Ne- 
philim in  Gen.  vi.  4,  we  have  hero  a very  strong 
argument  for  the  non-universality  of  the  Deluge. 
c.  In  consequence  of  the  grievous  and  hopeie» 
wickedness  of  the  world  at  this  time,  God  resolves 
to  destroy  *it.  “ My  spirit,”  He  says,  “ shall  not 
always  “dwell”  or  “bear  sway”  iu  man — in-o- 
tmich  as  he  is  but  flesh.  The  meaning  of  which 
seems  to  be  that  whilst  God  had  put  His  Spirit  iu 
man,  t.  e.  not  only  the  breath  of  life,  but  a spiritual 
part  capable  of  recognising,  loving,  and  worshipping 
Him,  man  had  so  much  sunk  down  into  the  lowest 
and  most  debasing  of  fleshly  pleasures,  as  to  lave 
almost  extinguished  the  higher  light  within  him. 
Then  follows:  “But  his  days  shall  be  a humheJ 
and  twenty  years,”  which  has  been  interpreted  by 
some  to  mean,  that  still  a time  of  grace  shall  be 
given  for  repentance,  viz.,  120  years  before  the 
Flood  shall  come ; and  by  others,  that  the  duration 
of  human  life  should  in  future  be  limited  to  this 
tenn  of  years,  instead  of  extending  over  centuries 
as  before.  This  last  seems  the  mast  natural  in- 
terpretation of  the  Hebrew  words.  Of  Noah’s  hie 
during  this  age  of  almost  universal  apostasy  we  aie 
told  but  little.  It  is  merely  said,  that  hi*  was  a 
righteous  man  and  perfect  in  his  generations  (i.  (• 
amongst  his  contemporaries),  and  tliat  he,  Ike 
Enoch,  walked  with  God.  fet.  Beter  calls  him 
preacher  of  righteousness.”  Beside*  this  we  are 
merely  told  that  he  had  three  sons,  each  of  whom 
had  married  a wife  ; that  he  built  the  Ark  in  ac- 
cordance with  Diviue  direction ; and  that  he  wa* 
000  years  old  when  the  Flood  came.  Both  about 
the  Ark  and  the  Flood  so  many  questions  have  been 
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laised,  that  we  must  consider  each  of  these  separ- 
ately. The  Ark. — The  precise  meaning  of  the 
Hebrew  word  ( Utah ) is  uncertain.  The  word  only 
occurs  here  and  in  Exodus  (ii.  3).  In  all  probab- 
ility it  is  to  the  old  Egyptian  that  we  are  to  look 
for  it*  original  form.  liunsen,  in  his  vocabulary, 
gives  tba,  44  a chest,"  tpl , “ a boat,”  and  in  the 
('opt.  Vers,  of  Exod.  ii.  3,  5,  thebi  is  the  render- 
ing of  tibdh.  This  “chest,”  or  “ boat,”  was  to  be 
made  of  gopher  (i.  e.  cypress)  wood,  a kind  of 
timber  which  both  for  its  lightness  and  its  dura- 
bility was  employed  by  the  Phoenicians  for  building 
their  vessels.  The  planks  of  the  ark,  after  being 
put  together,  were  to  be  protected  by  a coating  of 
pitch,  or  rather  bitumen,  which  was  to  lie  laid  on 
both  inside  and  outside,  as  the  most  effectual  means 
of  making  it  water-tight,  and  perhaps  also  as  a 
protection  against  the  attacks  of  marine  animals. 
The  ark  was  to  consist  of  a number  of  “ nests  ” or 
small  compartments,  with  a view  no  doubt  to  the 
convenient  distribution  of  the  different  animals  and 
their  food.  These  were  to  be  arranged  in  three 
tiers,  one  above  another;  “ with  lower,  second,  and 
third  (stories)  shalt  thou  make  it.”  Means  were 
also  to  be  provided  for  letting  light  into  the  ark. 
In  the  A.  V.  we  read,  “ A window  shalt  thou 
make  to  the  ark,  and  in  a cubit  shalt  thou  finish  it 
above:" — words  which  it  must  be  confessed  convey 
no  very  intelligible  idea.  The  original,  however,  is 
obscure,  and  has  been  differently  interpreted.  What 
the  “window,”  or  “light-hole”  was  is  very 
puzzling.  It  was  to  be  at  the  top  of  the  ark 
apparently.  If  the  words  41  unto  a cubit  shalt 
thou  finish  it  above”  refer  to  the  window  and  not 
to  the  ark  itself,  they  seem  to  imply  that  this 
aperture,  or  skylight,  extended  to  the  breadth  of 
a cubit  the  whole  length  of  the  roof.  But  if  so, 
it  could  not  have  been  merely  an  open  slit,  for  that 
would  have  admitted  the  rain.  Are  we  tlien  to 
suppose  that  some  transparent,  or  at  least  translu- 
cent, substance  was  employed  ? It  would  almost 
seem  so.  A different  word  is  used  in  chap.  viii.  6, 
where  it  is  said  that  Noah  opened  the  Window  of 
the  ark.  There  the  word  is  ( challon ),  which 

frequently  occurs  elsewhere  in  the  same  sense. 
Supposing  then  the  teGhar  to  be,  as  we  have  said, 
a skylight,  or  series  of  skylights  running  the  whole 
length  of  the  ark,  the  chalUm  might  very  well  be 
a single  compartment  of  the  larger  window,  which 
could  be  opened  at  wilL  But  besides  the  window 
there  was  to  be  n door.  This  was  to  be  placed  in 
the  side  of  the  ark.  Of  the  shnpe  of  the  ark  no- 
thing is  said  ; but  its  dimensions  are  given.  It  was 
to  be  300  cubits  in  length,  50  in  breadth,  and  30  in 
height.  Taking  21  inches  for  the  cubitj  the  ark 
would  be  525  feet  in  length,  87  feet  6 iuches  in 
breadth,  and  52  fret  6 inches  in  height.  This  is 
very  considerably  larger  than  the  largest  British 
man-of-war.  It  should  be  remembered  that  this 
huge  structure  was  only  intended  to  float  on  the 
water,  and  was  not  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word 
a ship.  It  had  neither  mast,  sail,  nor  rudder;  it 
was  in  fact  nothing  but  an  enormous  floating  house, 
or  oblong  box  rather.  Two  objects  only  were  aimed 
at  in  its  construction : the  one  was  that  it  should 
have  ample  stowage,  and  the  other  that  it  should 
be  able  to  keep  steady  upon  the  water.  After 
having  given  Noah  the  necessary  instructions  for 
the  building  of  the  ark,  God  tells  him  the  purpose 
for  which  it  was  designed.  The  earth  is  to  be 
destroyed  by  water.  44  And  I,  behold  I do  bring 
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the  flood — waters  upon  the  earth — to  destroy  all 
flesh  wherein  is  the  breath  of  life  . . . but  1 will 
establish  my  covenant  with  thee,  &c.”  (vi.  17,  18). 
The  inmates  of  the  ark  are  then  specified.  They 
are  to  be  Noah  and  his  wife,  and  his  three  sons 
with  their  wives.  Noah  is  also  to  take  a pair  ot 
each  kind  of  animal  into  the  ark  with  him  that  he 
may  preserve  them  alive ; birds,  domestic  animals, 
and  creeping  things  are  particularly  mentioned. 
He  is  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  each  of  these 
stores  44  of  every  kind  of  food  that  is  eaten."  It  is 
added,  44  Thus  did  Noah ; according  to  all  that 
God  (Elohim)  commanded  him,  so  did  he.”  A 
remarkable  addition  to  these  directions  occurs  in 
the  following  chapter.  The  pairs  of  animals  arc 
now  limited  to  one  of  unclean  animals,  whilst  of 
clean  animals  and  birds  (ver.  2),  Noah  is  to  take  to 
him  seven  pairs.  How  is  this  addition  to  be  ac- 
counted for  ? May  wc  not  suppose  tliaf  we  have 
here  traces  of  a separate  document  interwoven  by  a 
later  writer  with  the  former  history  ? Are  we 
then  to  understand  that  Noah  literally  conveyed  n 
pair  of  all  the  animals  of  the  world  into  the  ark? 
This  question  virtually  contains  iu  it  auother,  viz., 
whether  the  deluge  was  universal,  or  only  partial  ? 
If  it  was  only  partial,  then  of  course  it  was  uecessarv 
to  find  room  but  for  a comparatively  small  number 
of  animals;  and  the  dimensions  of  the  ark  arc 
ample  enough  for  the  required  purpose.  But  it  is 
not  only  the  inadequate  size  of  the  ark  to  contain 
all,  or  anything  like  all,  the  progenitors  of  our 
existing  6pccies  of  animals,  which  is  conclusive 
against  a universal  deluge.  Another  fact  points 
with  still  greater  force,  if  possible,  in  the  same 
direction,  and  that  is  the  manner  in  which  we  now 
find  these  animals  distributed  over  the  earth’s 
surface.  We  now  know  that  every  great  continent 
has  its  own  peculiar  fauna ; that  the  origiual 
centres  of  distribution  must  have  been  not  one,  but 
many  ; further  that  the  areas  or  circles  around  these 
centres  must  have  been  occupied  by  their  pristine 
animals  in  ages  long  anterior  to  that  of  the  Noachiau 
Deluge.  It  is  quite  plain,  then,  that  if  all  the 
animals  of  the  world  were  literally  gathered  to- 
gether in  the  ark  and  so  saved  from  the  waters  of  a 
universal  deluge,  this  could  only  have  been  effected 
(even  supposing  there  was  space  for  them  in  the 
ark)  by  a most  stupendous  miracle.  But  the  nar- 
rative does  not  compel  us  to  adopt  so  tremendous 
an  hypothesis.  We  shall  see  more  clearly  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  language  used  with  regard  to 
the  Flood  itself,  that  even  that  language,  strong  as 
it  undoubtedly  is,  does  not  oblige  us  to  suppose  that 
the  Deluge  was  universal,  lhe  Flood. — The  ark 
was  finished,  and  all  its  living  freight  was  gathered 
into  it  as  in  a place  of  safety.  Jehovah  shut  him 
in,  says  the  chronicler,  speaking  of  Noah.  And 
then  there  ensued  a solemn  pause  of  seven  days 
before  the  threatened  destruction  was  let  loose.  At 
last  the  Flood  came ; the  waters  were  upon  the 
earth.  The  narrative  is  vivid  and  forcible,  though 
entirely  wanting  in  that  sort  of  description  which 
in  a modem  historian  or  poet  would  have  occupied 
the  largest  space.  But  one  impression  is  left  upon 
the  mind  with  peculiar  vividness,  from  the  very 
simplicity  of  the  narrative,  and  it  is  that  of  utter 
desolation.  From  vii.  17  to  the  end  of  the  chapter 
a veiy  simple  but  very  powerful  and  impressive 
description  is  given  of  the  appalling  catastrophe. 
The  waters  of  the  Flood  increased  for  a period  of 
190  days  (40  + 150,  comparing  vii.  12  and  24). 
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Ami  then  “God  remembered  Noah,”  and  made  a 
wind  to  pass  over  the  earth,  so  that  the  waters 
were  assuaged.  The  ark  rested  on  the  seventeenth 
day  of  the  seventh  month  on  the  mountains  of 
Ararat,  After  this  the  waters  gradually  decreased 
till  the  first  day  of  the  tenth  month,  when  the  tops  i 
of  the  mountains  were  seen.  It  was  then  that 
Noah  sent  forth,  first,  the  raven,  which  flew  hither 
and  thither,  resting  probably  on  the  mountnirf-tops, 
but  not  returning  to  the  ark;  and  next,  after  an 
interval  of  seven  days  (cf.  ver.  10),  the  dove,  “ to 
see  if  the  waters  were  abated  from  the  ground " 
fi.  e.  the  lower  plain  country).  “But  the  dove 
found  no  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot,  and  she 
returned  unto  him  into  the  ark."  After  waiting 
tor  another  seven  days  he  again  sent  forth  the  dove, 
which  returned  this  time  with  a fresh  olive-leaf  in 
her  mouth,  a sign  that  the  waters  were  still  lower. 
And  once  more,  after  another  interval  of  seven  days, 
he  sent  forth  the  dove,  and  she  “ returned  not 
again  unto  him  any  more,”  having  found  a home 
for  herself  upon  the  earth.  On  reading  this  nnr- 
rative  it  is  difficult,  it  must  be  confessed,  to  re-  j 
concile  the  language  employed  with  the  hypothesis  . 
of  a partial  deluge.  The  difficulty  does  not  lie  in  j 
the  hirgeness  of  most  of  the  terms  used,  but  rather  I 
in  the  precision  of  one  single  expression.  It  is 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  writer,  when  he  speaks 
of  “ all  flesh,”  “ all  in  whose  nostrils  was  the 
breath  of  life,”  refers  only  to  his  own  locality.  [ 
This  sort  of  language  is  common  enough  in  the 
Bible  when  only  a small  part  of  the  globe  is  in- 
tended. The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  connecting 
of  this  statement  with  the  district  in  which  Noah 
is  supposed  to  have  lived,  and  the  assertion  that  the 
waters  prevailed  fifteen  cubits  upward.  If  the 
Ararat  on  which  the  ark  rested  be  the  present 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  the  highest  peak  of 
which  is  more  than  1 7,000  feet  above  the  sea  it 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  this  to  have 
been  covered,  the  water  reaching  15  cubits,  i.e.  2G 
feet  above  it,  unless  the  whole  earth  were  sub- 
merged. The  plain  meaning  of  the  narrative  is, 
that  far  as  the  eye . could  sweep,  not  a solitary 
mountain  reared  its  head  above  the  waste  of  waters. 
But  there  is  no  necessity  for  assuming  that  the 
ark  stranded  on  the  high  peaks  of  the  mountain 
now  called  Ararat,  or  even  that  that  mountain  was 
visible.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  Ararat  heie 
mentioned  is  not  the  mountain  of  that  name  in 
Armenin,  we  may  also  assume  the  inundation  to 
have  been  partial,  and  may  supjiosc  it  to  have  ex- 
tended over  the  whole  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
eastward  as  far  as  the  range  of  mountains  running 
down  to  the  Persian  gulf,  or  further.  As  the 
inundation  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  fountains  of  the  grant  deep,  as 
well  as  by  the  rain,  some  great  and  sudden  sub- 
sidence of  the  land  may  have  taken  place,  nccom- 
panied  by  an  inrush  of  the  waters  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  similar  to  what  occurred  in  the  Ilunn  of 
Outch,  on  the  eastern  arm  of  the  Indus,  in  1819, 
when  the  sea  flowed  in,  and  in  a few  hours  con- 
verted a tract  of  land,  2000  square  miles  in  area, 
into  an  inland  sea  or  lagoon.  It  has  sometimes  : 
been  asserted  that  the  facts  of  geology  are  con- 
clusive against  the  possibility  of  a universal  deluge. 
Formerly,  indeed,  the  existence  of  shells  and  corals 
at  the  top  of  high  mountains  was  taken  to  be  no 
less  conclusive  evidence  the  other  way.  They  were 
constantly  appealed  to  as  a proof  of  the  literal  truth 


of  the  Scripture  narrative.  Even  within  the  last 
thirty  years  geologists  like  Cuvier  and  Buck  bind 
have  thought  that  the  superficial  deposits  might  be 
referred  to  the  period  of  the  Noachian  Flood.  Sub- 
sequent investigation,  however,  showed  that  if  the 
received  chronology  were  even  approximately  cor- 
rect, this  was  out  of  the  question,  as  these  deposits 
must  have  taken  place  thousands  of  years  before 
the  time  of  Noah,  and  indeed  before  the  creation  of 
man.  So  far  then,  it  is  clear,  there  is  no  evidence 
now  on  the  earth's  surface  in  favour  of  a universal 
deluge.  But  is  there  any  positive  geological  evidence 
against  it?  Hugh  Miller  and  other  geologists  hare 
maintained  that  there  is.  They  appeal  to  the  fact 
that  in  vaiious  parts  of  the  world,  such  as  Auvergne 
In  France,  and  along  the  flanks  of  Aetna,  there  arc 
cones  of  loose  scoriae  and  ashes  belonging  to  long 
extinct  volcanoes,  which  must  be  at  least  triple  the 
antiquity  of  the  Noachian  Deluge,  and  which  yet 
exhibit  no  traces  of  abrasion  by  the  action  of  water. 
These  loose  cones,  they  argue,  must  have  been  swept 
away  had  the  water  of  the  Deluge  ever  reached 
them.  But  this  argument  is  by  no  mean*  con- 
clusive. There  is,  however,  other  evidence  con- 
clusive against  the  hypothesis  of  a universal  deluge, 
miracle  apart.  “ The  first  effect  of  the  corerin*  or 
the  whole  globe  with  water  would  be  a complete 
change  in  its  climate,  the  general  tendency  being  to 
lower  and  equalize  the  temperature  of  all  parts  of 
its  surface.  Pari  passu  with  this  process  .... 
would  ensue  the  destruction  of  the  great  majority  of 
marine  animals.  And  this  would  take  place,  pmtly 
by  reason  of  the  entire  change  in  climat'd  condition*, 
too  sudden  and  general  to  be  escaped  by  migration: 
and,  in  still  greater  measure,  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  change  iu  the  depth  of  the  water.  Great 
multitudes  of  mnrine  animals  can  only  live  between 
tide-marks,  or  at  depths  less  than  fifty  fathom*: 
and  as  by  the  hypothesis  the  land  had  to  be  de- 
pressed many  thousands  of  feet  in  a few  month*, 
and  to  be  raised  again  with  equal  celerity,  it  follows 
that  the  animals  could  not  possibly  have  accom- 
modated themselves  to  such  vust  and  rapid  changes. 
All  the  littoral  animals,  therefore,  would  have  lew 
killed.  The  race  of  acorn-shells  and  periwinkle* 
would  hnve  been  exterminated,  and  all  the  coral- 
reefs  of  the  Pacific  would  at  once  have  been  con- 
verted into  dead  coral,  never  to  grow  again.  But 
so  far  is  this  from  being  the  case,  that  acorn-shells, 
periwinkles,  and  coral  still  survive,  and  there  » 
good  evidence  that  they  have  continued  to  exist  and 
flourish  for  many  thousands  of  years.  On  the  other 
hand  Noah  was  not  directed  to  take  marine  animal* 
of  any  kind  into  the  ark,  nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to 
see  how  they  could  hnve  been  preserved.  Again, 
had  the  whole  globe  been  submerged,  the  sen-water 
covering  the  land  would  at  once  have  destroyed 
every  fresh-water  fish,  mollusk,  and  worm;  and  as 
none  of  these  were  taken  into  the  ark,  the  seven! 
species  would  have  become  extinct.  Nothing  ot  tb* 
kind  has  occurred.  Lastly,  such  experinrents  a* 
have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  action  ot  sen- 
water  upon  terrestrial  plants  leave  very  little  doubt 
that  submergence  in  sea-water  for  ten  or  eleven 
months  would  have  effectually  destroyed  not  only 
the  great  majority  of  the  plants,  but  their  seed* 
well.  And  yet  it  is  not  said  that  Noah  took  any 
stock  of  plants  with  him  into  the  ark,  or  that  the 
animals  which  issued  from  it  had  the  slightest 
difliculty  in  obtaining  pasture.  There  are;  then, 
must  be  confessed,  very  strong  grounds  for  believing 
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that  no  univei3.il  deluge  ever  occurred.  Suppose 
the  Flood,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have  been  locnl : 
suppose,  for  instance,  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates 
to  have  been  submerged ; and  then  the  necessity 
for  preserving  all  the  species  of  animals  disapj>eurs. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent 
the  birds  and  many  of  the  large  mammals  from 
getting  away ; and  in  the  next,  the  number  of 
species  peculiar  to  thnt  geographical  area,  and  which 
would  he  absolutely  destroyed  by  its  being  flooded, 
supposing  they  could  not  escape,  is  insignificant.’* 
All  these  considerations  point  with  overwhelming 
force  in  the  same  direction,  and  compel  us  to  be- 
lieve, unless  we  suppose  that  a stupendous  miracle 
was  wrought,  that  the  Flood  of  Noah  (like  other 
deluges  of  which  we  read)  extended  only  over  a 
limited  area  of  the  globe.  It  now  only  remains  to 
notice  the  later  allusions  to  the  catastrophe  occur- 
ring in  the  Bible,  and  the  traditions  of  it  preserved 
in  other  nations  besides  the  Jewish.  The  word 
specially  used  to  designate  the  Flood  of  Noah 
(A ammabWtl)  occurs  in  only  one  other  jwuwage  of 
Scripture,  Ps.  xxix.  10.  in  Is.  liv.  9,  the  Flood  is 
spoken  of  as  “ the  waters  of  Noah."  In  the  N.  T. 
our  Lord  gives  the  sanction  of  HU  own  authority 
to  the  historical  truth  of  the  narrative,  Matt.  xxiv. 
37  (cf.  Luke  xvii.  *26).  St.  Peter  speaks  of  the 
“ long  su tiering  of  God,"  which  “ waited  in  the 
days  of  Noah."  And  again,  in  his  Second  Epistle 
(ii.  5)  he  cites  it  as  an  instance  of  the  righteous 
judgment  of  God  who  spared  not  the  old  world, 
&c.  The  traditions  of  many  nations  have  preserved 
the  memory  of  a great  and  destructive  flood  from 
which  but  a small  part  of  mankind  escaped.  It  is 
not  always  very  clear  whether  they  point  back  to  a 
common  centre,  or  whether  they  were  of  national 
growth.  The  traditions  which  come  nearest  to  the 
Biblical  account  are  those  of  the  nations  of  Western 
Asia.  Foremost  amongst  these  is  the  Chaldean.  It 
is  preserved  in  a fragment  of  Berosus,  and  tells  how 
Xisuthrus  built  a vessel  in  which  lie  was  saved 
from  a great  deluge,  with  different  animals,  birds, 
and  quadrupeds.  Other  notices  of  a Flood  may  be 
found  (a)  in  the  Phoenician  mythology,  where  the 
victory  of  Pontus  (the  sea)  over  Demarous  (the 
«uth)  is  mentioned:  (6)  in  the  Sibylline  Oracles, 
partly  borrowed  no  doubt  from  the  Biblical  nar- 
rative, and  partly  perhaps  from  some  Babylonian 
story.  To  these  must  be  added  (c)  the  Phrygian 
story  of  king  Annnkos  or  Nannakos  (Enoch)  in 
Iconium,  who  reached  an  age  of  more  than  300 
years,  ioretoUl  the  Flood,  and  wept  and  prayed  for 
his  people,  seeing  the  destruction  that  was  coming 
upon  them.  Very  curious,  as  showing  what  deep 
root  tliis  tradition  must  have  taken  in  the  countrv, 
w the  fact  that  so  late  as  the  time  of  Septimius 
Severn*,  a medal  was  struck  nt  Apamca,  on  which 
the  Flood  is  commemorated.  As  belonging  to  this 
cycle  of  tradition,  must  be  reckoned  also  (1)  the 
Syrian,  related  by  Lucian,  and  connected  with  a 
huge  chasm  in  the  earth  near  Hieropolis  into  which 
the  wnters  of  the  Flood  are  supposed  to  have 
drained:  and  (2)  the  Armenian  quoted  by  Josephus. 
A second  cycle  of  traditions  is  that  of  Eastern  Asia. 
J°  this  belong  the  Persian,  Indian,  and  Chinese. 
The  Persian  is  mixed  up  with  its  cosmogony,  and 
hence  loses  anything  like  an  historical  aspect.  The 
Chinese  story  is,  in  many  respects,  singular  ly  like  the 
Biblical.  The  Indian  tradition  appears  in  various 
forms.  Of  these,  the  one  which  most  remmkably 
agrees  with  the  Biblical  account  is  tliat  contained  in 
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the  Mahabhiirata.  The  account  of  the  Flood  in  the 
Koran  is  drawn  apparently,  partly  from  Biblical  and 
partly  from  Persian  sources.  In  the  main,  no  doubt, 
it  follows  the  narrative  in  Genesis,  but  dwells  at 
leugth  on  the  testimony  of  Noah  to  the  unbelieving. 
Another  peculiarity  of  this  version  is,  that  Noah 
calls  in  vain  to  one  of  his  sons  to  enter  into  the 
ark  ; he  refuses,  in  the  hope  of  escaping  to  a moun- 
tain, and  is  drowned  belore  his  father’s  eyes.  A 
third  cycle  of  traditions  is  to  l>e  found  among  the 
American  nations.  These,  ns  might  be  expected, 
show  occasionally  some  marks  of  resemblance  to  the 
Asinlic  legends.  “ Of  the  different  nations  that 
inhabit  Mexico,"  says  A.  von  Humboldt,  “ the 
following  hail  paintings  resembling  the  deluge  of 
Coxcox,  viz.,  the  Aztecs,  the  Mixtecs,  the  Zapotecs, 
the  '^lascaltecs,  aud  the  Mechoacans.  The  Noah, 
Xisuthrus,  or  Manu  of  these  nations  is  termed  Cox- 
cox, Teo-Cipactli,  or  Tezpi.  He  saved  himself  with 
his  wife  Pochiquetzatl  in  a hark,  or  according  to 
other  traditions  on  a raft."  A peculiarity  of 
many  of  these  American  Indian  traditions  must  be 
noted,  and  that  is,  that  the  Flood,  according  to 
them,  usually  took  place  in  the  time  of  the  First 
Man,  who,  together  with  his  family  escape.  It 
may  not  be  amiss,  before  we  go  on  to  speak  of  the 
traditions  of  more  cultivated  races,  to  mention  the 
legend  still  preserved  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Figf  islands,  although  not  belonging  to  our  last 
group.  One  more  cycle  of  traditions  we  shnl! 
notice — that,  viz.,  of  the  Hellenic  races.  Hellas 
has  two  versions  of  a flood,  one  associated  with 
Ogvges  and  the  other,  in  a far  more  elaborate  form, 
with  Deucalion.  Both,  however,  are  of  late  origin, 
— they  were  unknown  to  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
Herodotus,  though  he  mentions  Deucalion  as  one 
of  tlie  first  kings  of  the  Hellenes,  says  not  a word 
about  the  Flood  (i.  50).  Pindar  is  the  first  wi  iter 
who  mentions  it  ( Ohjmp . ix.  37ff.).  It  must  be 
confessed,  that  the  later  the  narrative,  the  more 
definite  the  form  it  assumes,  and  the  more  nearly 
it  resembles  the  Mosaic  account.  It  seems  tolerably 
certain  that  the  Egyptians  had  no  records  of  the 
Deluge,  at  least  if  we  are  to  credit  Manetho.  Nor 
has  any  such  record  been  detected  on  the  monu- 
ments, or  preserved  in  the  mythology  of  Egypt. 
After  the  Flood. — Noah's  first  act  after  he  left  the 
ark  was  to  build  an  altar,  and  to  offer  sacrifices. 
This  is  the  first  altar  of  which  we  read  in  Scripture, 
and  the  first  burnt  sacrifice.  Jehovah  accepts  the 
sacrifice  of  Noah  as  the  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  man  that  he  desires  reconciliation  and  com- 
munion with  God.  Then  follows  the  blessing  of 
God  (Elohim)  upon  Noah  and  his  sons.  All  living 
creatures  are  now  given  to  man  for  food  ; but  ex- 
press provision  is  made  that  the  blood  (in  which  is 
the  life)  should  not  be  eaten.  Next,  God  makes 
provision  for  the  security  of  human  life.  The 
blood  of  man,  in  which  is  his  life,  is  yet  more 
precious  than  the  blood  of  beasts.  Hence  is  laid 
the  first  foundation  of  the  civil  power.  Thus  with 
the  beginning  of  a new  world  God  gives,  on  the 
one  hand,  a promise  which  secures  the  stability  of 
the  natural  order  of  the  universe,  and,  on  the 
other  liand,  consecrates  human  life  with  a special 
sanctity  as  resting  upon  these  two  pillars — the 
brotherhood  of  men,  and  man’s  likeness  to  God. 
Of  the  seven  precepts  of  Noah,  as  they  are  called, 
the  observance  of  which  was  required  of  all  Jewish 
proselytes,  three  only  are  here  expressly  mentioned. 
It  is  in  the  terms  of  the  blessing  and  the  covenant 
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made  with  Noah  after  the  Flood  that  we  find  the 
•strongest  evidence  that  in  the  sense  of  the  writer  it 
was  universal,  i.  e.,  that  it  extended  to  all  the  then 
known  world.  The  literal  truth  of  the  narrative 
obliges  us  to  believe  that  the  whole  human  race , 
except  eight  persons,  perished  by  the  waters  of  the 
flood.  Noah  is  clearly  the  head  of  a new  human 
family,  the  representative  of  the  whole  race.  It  is 
as  such  that  God  makes  His  covenant  with  him ; 
and  hence  selects  a natural  phenomenon  as  the  sign 
of  that  covenant.  The  bow  in  the  cloud,  seen  by 
every  nation  under  heaven,  is  an  unfailing  witness 
to  the  truth  of  God.  Was  the  rainbow,  then,  we 
ask,  never  seen  before  the  flood?  Was  this  “ sign 
in  the  heavens  " beheld  for  the  first  time  by  the 
eight  dwellers  in  the  ark  when,  after  their  long 
imprisonment,  they  stood  again  upon  the  greeu 
earth,  and  saw  the  dark  humid  clouds  spanned  by 
its  glorious  arch?  Such  seems  the  meaning  of 
the  narrator.  And  yet  this  implies  that  there  was 
no  rain  before  the  flood,  and  that  the  laws  of  nature 
were  changed,  at  least  in  that  pail  of  the  globe,  by 
that  event.  Hence,  many  writers  have  supposed 
that  the  meaning  of  the  passage  is,  not  that  the 
rainbow  uow  appeared  for  the  first  time,  but  that 
it  was  now  for  the  first  time  invested  with  the 
sanctity  of  a sign.  It  must  be  confessed,  however, 
that  this  is  not  the  natural  interpretation  of  the 
words.  Noah  now  for  the  vest  of  his  life  betook 
himself  to  agricultural  pursuits,  following  in  this 
the  tradition  of  his  family.  It  is  particularly 
noticed  that  he  planted  a vineyard.  Whether  in 
ignorance  of  its  properties  or  otherwise,  we  are  not 
informed,  but  he  drank  of  the  juice  of  the  grape 
till  he  became  intoxicated  and  shamefully  exposed 
himself  in  his  own  tent.  One  of  his  sons,  Ham, 
mocked  openly  at  his  father's  disgrace.  The  others, 
with  dutiful  care  and  reverence,  eudeavoured  to 
hide  it.  When  he  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his 
intoxication,  he  declared  that  a curse  should  rest 
upon  the  sons  of  Ham.  With  the  curse  on  his 
youngest  son  was  joined  a blessing  on  the  other  two. 
It  is  uncertain  whether  in  the  words  **  And  let  him 
dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem,”  “God,”  or  “ Japhet,” 
is  the  subject  of  the  verb.  At  first  it  seems  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  Noah  prays  that  God 
would  dwell  there.  But  the  blessing  of  .Shem  has 
been  spoken  already.  It  is  better  therefore  to  take 
Japhet  as  the  subject.  What  then  is  meant  by  his 
dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem?  Not  of  course 
that  he  should  so  occupy  them  as  to  thrust  out  the 
original  possessors;  nor  even  that  they  should 
melt  into  one  people;  but  as  it  would  seem,  that 
Japhet  may  enjoy  the  religious  privileges  of  Shem. 
After  this  prophetic  blessing  we  hear  no  more  of 
the  patriarch  but  the  sum  of  his  years. 

No’ah.  One  of  the  five  daughters  of  Zelo- 
phehnd  (Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxvi.  11 ; Josh, 
xvii.  3). 

No-a’mon  (Nah.  iii.  8),  No  (Jer.  xlvi.  25  ; Ez. 
xxx.  14,  15,  1(>),  a city  of  Egypt,  Thebac  (Thebes), 
or  Diospolis  Magna.  The  second  part  of  the  first 
form  is  the  name  of  AMEN,  the  chief  divinity  of 
Thebes,  mentioned  or  alluded  to  in  connexion  with 
this  place  in  Jeremiah,  “Behold,  I will  punish 
Atnon  in  No,  and  Pharaoh,  and  Egypt,  with  their 
gods,  and  their  kings ;”  and  perhaps  also  alluded  to 
in  Ezekiel  (xxx.  15).  There  is  a difficulty  ns  to 
the  meaning  of  No.  It  seems  most  reasonable  to 
suppose  that  No  is  a Shemitic  nnme,  and  that  Amon 
is  added  in  Nahum  (/.  c.)  to  distinguish  Thebes  from 


some  other  place  bearing  the  same  name,  or  on  ac- 
count of  the  connexion  of  Amen  with  that  city. 
Jerome  supposes  No  to  be  either  Alexandria  or  Egypt 
itself.  Champollion  takes  it  to  be  Diospolis  in 
Lower  Egypt ; but  Gesenius  (/.  c.),  well  observe 
that  it  would  not  then  be  compared  in  Nahum  to 
Nineveh.  This  and  the  evidence  of  the  Assyrian 
record  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  Thebes.  The  de- 
scription of  No- Amon,  as  “ situate  amoug  the  riven, 
the  waters  round  about  it  ” (Nah.  /.  c.),  remarkably 
characterizes  Thebes. 

Nob  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  11  ; Neh.  xi.  32)  was  a sa- 
cerdotal city  in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  situate! 
on  some  eminence  near  Jerusalem.  That  it  was 
on  one  of  the  roads  which  led  from  the  north  to  the 
capital,  and  within  sight  of  it,  is  certain  from  the 
illustrative  passage  in  which  Isaiah  (x.  28-32)  de- 
scribes the  approach  of  the  Assyrian  army.  In  this 
spirited  sketch  the  poet  sees  the  enemy  pouring 
down  from  the  north.  It  is  implied  here  clearly 
that  Nob  was  the  last  station  in  their  line  of  march, 
whence  the  invaders  could  see  Jerusalem,  and  whence 
they  could  be  seen,  as  they  “shook  the  hand”  in 
proud  derision  of  their  enemies.  Nob  was  one  of  tb* 
places  where  the  tabernacle,  or  ark  of  Jehovah,  wa- 
kept  for  a time  during  the  days  of  its  wandering* 
before  a home  was  provided  for  it  on  mount  Zi« 
(2  Sam.  vi.  1,  &c.).  A company  of  the  Benjamite 
settled  here  after  the  return  from  the  exile  (Neh. 
xi.  32).  But  the  event  for  which  Nob  was  nice’ 
noted  in  the  Scripture  annals,  was  a frightful  ma- 
sacre  which  occurred  there  in  the  reign  of  Saul 
(1  Sam.  xxii.  17-19).  All  trace  of  the  name  i»< 
disappeared  from  the  country  long  ago.  Jerome 
states  that  nothing  remained  in  his  time  to  indicate 
where  it  had  been.  Geographers  are  not  agreed  a‘ 
to  the  precise  spot  with  which  we  are  to  idento' 
the  ancient  locality.  Some  of  the  conjectures  os 
this  point  may  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  Kiepert  - 
Map  places  Nob  at  El-hawieh,  not  far  from  Analu, 
about  a mile  north-west  of  Jerusalem.  But  it 
must  be  regarded  as  fatal  to  this  identification  that 
Jerusalem  is  not  to  be  seen  from  that  point.  Mr. 
Porter  expresses  the  confident  belief  that  Nob  is  to 
be  sought  on  a low  peaked  tell,  a little  to  the  right 
of  the  northern  road  and  opposite  to  Shafat.  Tn 
Nob  spoken  of  above  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
another  which  Jerome  mentions  in  the  plain 
Sharon,  not  far  from  Lydda. 

No’bah.  The  name  conferred  by  the  aroqueror 
of  Kenath  and  the  villages  in  dependence  oa  it  on 
his  new  acquisition  (Num.  xxxii.  42).  For  a certain 
period  after  the  establishment  of  the  Israelite  mk 
the  new  name  remained,  and  is  used  to  nnuk  tfc> 
course  taken  by  Gideon  in  his  chase  after  Zebah  «*> 
Zalmunna  (Judg.  viii.  11).  But  it  is  not  spin 
heard  of,  and  the  original  appellation,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  appears  to  have  recovered  its  hold,  whi< 
it  has  since  retained;  for  in  the  slightly  imxiifiyi 
form  of  Kunawat  it  is  the  name  of  the  place  to  the 
present  day. 

No 'bah.  An  Israelite  warrior  (Num.  xxiii.  4-j 
probably,  like  Jair,  a Manassite,  who  during  ih<' 
conquest  of  the  territory  on  the  east  of  Jordon  p>* 
sessed  himself  of  the  town  of  Kenath  and  the  '•  * 
lages  or  hamlets  dependent  upon  it  (Heb.  “ Jang  ’* 
ters”),  and  gave  them  his  own  name. 

Nod.  .[Cain.] 

Nodab,  the  name  of  an  Arab  tribe  mention™ 
only  in  1 Chr.  v.  19,  in  the  account  ol  the  war  •’ 
the  lleubcnites,  theGadites,  and  the  half  ot  the  bin* 
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of  Manooeh,  against  the  Hagarites  (verses  9-22,  vcr. 
19).  It  has  bevu  supposed  that  Nodab  was  oue  of 
the  was  of  Ishmael.  But  we  have  do  other  mention 
of  Nodab,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  was  a grand- 
son or  other  descendant  of  the  patriarch,  and  tliat 
the  name,  in  the  time  of  the  record,  was  that  of  a 
tribe  sprang  from  such  descendant. 

No  e.  The  patriarch  Noah  (Tob.  iv.  12 ; Matt, 
uir.  37,  38 ; Luke  iii.  36,  rvii.  26,  27). 

No'eba=  Nekoda  1 (l  Esdr.  v.  31 ; comp.  Err. 
ii.  48). 

No’gah.  One  of  the  thirteen  sons  of  David  who 
were  bora  to  him  in  Jerusalem  (1  Chr.  iii.  7, 
xir.  6). 

Nohah.  The  fourth  son  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr. 
riii.  2). 

Non.  Nun,  the  father  of  Joshua  (1  Chr.  vii.  27). 

Noph  Is.  xix.  13,  Jer.  ii.  16,  Kz.  x.\x.  13,  16), 
Mora  (Hos.  ix.  6),  a city  of  Egypt,  Memplris. 
These  forms  are  contracted  from  the  ancient 
Egyptian  common  name,  MEN-NUFR,  or  MEN- 
NEKRU,  “ the  good  abode,”  or  perhaps  “ the  abode 
of  the  good  one.”  The  Hebrew  forms  are  regarded 
as  representing  colloquial  forms  of  tire  name,  current 
with  the  Shemites,  if  not  with  tire  Egyptians  also. 
It  is  probable  that  the  epithet  “ good  ” refers  to 
Osiris,  whose  sacred  animal  Apis  was  here  wor- 
shipped. As  the  great  upper  Egyptian  dty  is  cha- 
racterized in  Nahum  as  “ situate  among  the  rivers  ” 
(iii.  8),  so  in  Hosca  the  lower  Egyptian  one  is  dis- 
tinguished by  its  Necropolis, 

No’phah,  a place  mentioned  only  in  Num. 
Jii.  30,  in  tlie  remarkable  song  apparently  com- 
posed by  the  Amorites  after  their  conquest  of 
Heshbon  from  the  Moabites,  and  therefore  of  an 
earlier  date  than  the  Israelite  invasion.  It  is  named 
with  Dibon  and  Medeba,  and  was  possibly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Heshbon.  A name  very  similar 
to  Nophah  is  Nobah,  which  is  twice  mentioned. 
Ewald  decides  that  Nophah  is  identical  with  the 
latter  of  these. 

Nose-jewel  (Gen.  xxiv.  22 ; Ex.  xxxv.  22  “ ear- 
ring;” Is.  iii.  21  ; Ez.  xvi.  12,  “jewel  on  the  fore- 
head”). A ring  of  metal,  sometimes  of  gold  or 
silver,  passed  usually  through  the  right  nostril,  and 
worn  by  way  of  ornament  by  women  in  the  East. 
Its  diameter  is  usually  1 in.  or  1J  in.,  but  some- 
times as  much  as  3£  in.  Upon  it  are  strung  beads, 
coral,  or  jewels.  In  Egypt  it  is  now  almost  con- 
fined to  the  lower  classes. 

Number.  Like  most  Oriental  nations,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Hebrews  in  their  written  calculations 
made  use  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  That  they 
did  so  in  post-Babylonian  times  we  have  conclusive 
evidence  in  the  Maccabaean  coins ; and  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  was  the  case  also  in  earlier  times. 
Bat  though,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  certain  that  in 
all  existing  MSS.  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  O.  T. 
the  numerical  expressions  ar  e written  at  length,  yet, 
on  the  other,  the  variations  in  the  several  versions 
between  themselves  and  from  the  Hebrew  text, 
itflded  to  the  evident  inconsistencies  in  numerical 
statement  betweeu  certain  passages  of  that  text 
itself,  seem  to  prove  that  some  shorter  mode  of 
writing  was  originally  in  vogue,  liable  to  be  mis- 
understood, and  in  fact  misunderstood  by  copyists 
and  translators.  These  variations  appear  to  have 
proceeded  from  the  alphabetic  method  of  writing 
numbers.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
some  at  least  of  the  numbers  mentioned  in  Scripture 
are  intended  to  be  representative  rather  than  deter- 


minative. Certain  numbers,  ns  7,  10,  40,  100. 
were  regarded  as  giving  the  idea  of  completeness 
Without  entering  into  St.  Augustine’s  theory  of 
this  usage,  we  may  remark  that  the  notion  of  re- 
presentative numbers  in  certain  cases  is  oue  ex- 
tremely common  among  Eastern  nations,  who  have 
a prejudice  against  counting  their  possessions  accur- 
ately ; that  it  enters  largely  into  many  ancient 
systems  of  chronology,  aud  that  it  is  found  in  the 
philosophical  and  metaphysical  speculations  not  only 
of  the  Pythagorean  and  other  ancient  schools  of  phi- 
losophy, both  Greek  and  Roman,  but  also  in  those 
of  the  Liter  Jewish  writers,  of  the  Gnostics,  and 
also  of  such  Christian  writers  as  St.  Augustine 
himself.  We  proceed  to  give  some  instances  of 
numbers  used  (a),  representatively,  and  thus  pro- 
bably by  design  indefinitely  or  (6),  definitely,  but. 
as  we  may  say  preferentially,  i.  e.,  because  some 
meaning  (which  we  do  not  in  all  cases  understand) 
was  attached  to  them.  1.  Seven , as  denoting  either 
plurality  of  completeness,  is  so  frequent  as  to, make 
a selection  only  of  instances  necessary,  e.  g.  seven - 
fold , Gen.  iv.  24 ; seven  times , i.  e.  completely. 
Lev.  xxvi.  24 ; Ps.  xii.  6 ; seven  (».  e.  many)  ways, 
Deut.  xxviii.  25.  2.  7Vn  as  a preferential  number 

is  exemplified  in  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the 
law  of  Tithe.  3.  Seventy , as  compounded  of 
7 X 10,  appears  frequently,  e.g.,  seventy  fold  (Geu. 
iv.  24;  Matt,  xviii.  22).  Its  definite  use  appears 
in  the  offerings  of  70  shekels  (Num.  vii.  13,  19, 
and  foil.) ; the  70  elders  (xi.  16) ; 70  years  of  cap- 
tivity (Jer.  xxv.  11).  4.  Five  appears  in  the  table 

of  punishments,  of  legal  requirements  (Ex.  xxii.  1 ; 
Lev.  v.  16,  xxii.  14,  xxvii.  15;  Num.  v.  7,  xviii. 
16),  and  in  the  five  empires  of  Daniel  (Dan.  ii.). 
5.  Four  is  used  in  reference  to  the  4 winds  (Dan. 
vii.  2) ; and  the  so-called  4 comers  of  the  earth  ; 
the  4 creatures,  each  with  4 wings  and  4 faces,  of 
Ezekiel  (i.  5 and  foil.) ; 4 rivers  of  Paradise  (Gen. 
ii.  10);  4 beasts  (Dan.  vii.,  and  Rev.  iv.  6);  the 
4 equal-sided  Temple-chamber  (Ez.  xi.  47).  6. 

Three  was  regarded,  both  by  the  Jews  and  other 
nations,  as  a specially  complete  and  mystic  number. 

7.  Twelve  (3  x 4^  appears  in  12  tribes,  12  stone> 
in  the  high-priests  breast-plate,  12  Apostles,  12 
foundation-stones,  and  12  gates  (Rev.  xxi.  19-21). 

8.  Forty  appears  in  many  enumerations ; 40  days 

of  Moses  (Ex.  xxiv.  18);  40  years  in  the  wilderness 
(Num.  xiv.  34) ; 40  days  and  nights  of  Elijah  (IK. 
xix.  8).  9.  One  hundred. — 100  cubits’  length  of 

the  Tabernacle-court  (Ex.  xxvii.  18);  100  men, 
i.  e.  a large  number  (Lev.  xxvi.  8) ; Gideon’s  300 
men  (Judg.  vii.  6) ; leader  of  100  men  (1  Chr.  xii. 
14) ; 100  stripes  (Prov.  xvii.  10,  &c.).  10.  Lastly, 

the  mystic  number  666  (Rev.  xiiL  18). 

Numbering.  [Census.] 

Numbers,  the  Eouilh  Book  of  the  Law  or  Pen- 
tateuch. It  takes  its  name  in  the  LXX.  aud  Vulg. 
(whence  our  ' Numbers')  from  the  double  number- 
ing or  census  of  the  people.  A.  Contents. — The 
Book  may  be  said  to  contain  generally  the  history 
of  the  Israelites  from  the  time  of  their  leaving 
Sinai,  in  the  second  year  after  the  Exodus,  till  their 
arrival  at  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  their  joumeyings.  It  consists  of 
the  following  principal  divisions : — I.  The  prepara- 
tions for  the  departure  from  Sinai  (i.  1-x.  10). 
II.  The  journey  from  Sinai  to  the  borders  of  Canaan 
(x.  11-xiv.  45).  111.  A brief  not  fee  of  laws  given, 

and  events  which  transpired,  during  the  thirty-seven 
years’  wandering  in  the  wilderness  (xv.  1-xix.  22;. 
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IV.  The  history  of  the  hist  year,  from  the  second 
arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Kadesh  till  they  reach 
“ the  plains  of  Monb  by  Jordan  near  Jericho”  (xx. 
1-xxxvi.  13). — I.  (a.)  The  object  of  the  encamp- 
ment at  Sinai  has  been  nccomplidied.  It  is  now 
time  to  depart  in  order  thnt  the  object  may  be 
achieved  for  which  Israel  has  been  sanctified.  That 
object  is  the  occupation  of  the  Promised  Land. 
Therefore  Israel  must  lie  organized  as  Jehovah’s 
army : and  to  this  end  a mustering  of  all  who  are 
capable  of  bearing  arms  is  necessary.  Hence  the 
book  opens  with  the  numbering  of  the  people, 
chapters  i.-iv.  These  contain,  first,  the  census  of 
all  the  tribes  or  clans  (chap,  i.);  secondly,  the 
arrangement  of  the  camp,  and  the  order  of  march 
('chap,  ii.)  ; thirdly,  the  special  and  separate  census 
of  the  Levitos  (chaps,  iii.,  iv.).  (6.)  Chapters  v., 

vi.  Certain  laws  apparently  supplementary  to  the 
legislation  in  Leviticus,  (c.)  Chapters  vii.  1-x.  10. 
Events  occurring  at  this  time,  and  regulations  con- 
nected with  them. — II.  March  from  Sinai  to  the 
Iwrders  of  Canaan,  (a.)  We  have  here,  first,  the 
order  of  march  described  (x.  14-28)  ; the  appeal  of 
Moses  to  his  father-in-law,  Hnbab,  to  accompany 
them  in  their  journeys;  and  the  chant  which  ac- 
companied the  moving  and  the  resting  of  the  ark 
' vers.  35,  36).  (6.)  An  acconnt  of  several  of  the 
stations  and  of  the  events  which  happened  at  them 
'x.  11-xii.  15)  ; the  sending  of  the  spies  from  the 
wilderness  of  Paran  (et  Tyh ),  their  report,  the 
refusal  of  the  people  to  enter  Canaan,  their  rejection 
in  consequence,  and  their  rash  attack  upon  the 
Amalekites,  which  resulted  In  a defeat  (xii.  16-xiv. 
45). — III.  What  follows  must  be  referred  appar- 
ently to  the  thirty-seven  years  of  wanderings ; but 
we  have  no  notices  of  time  or  place  (tv.  l-xix.\ — 
IV.  (a.)  The  narrative  returns  abruptly  to  the 
second  encampment  of  the  Israelites  in  Kadesh. 
Here  Miriam  dies,  and  the  people  murmur  for 
water,  and  Moses  and  Aaron  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  Promised  Land  (xx.  1-13).  They  in- 
tended perhaps,  ns  before,  to  enter  Cannan  from  the 
south.  They  therefore  desired  a passage  through 
the  country  of  Edom.  The  Edomites  refused  the 
request,  and  turned  out  in  arms  to  defend  their 
ljorder.  The  Israelites  abandoned  the  attempt  ns 
hopeless  and  turned  southwards,  keeping  along  the 
western  borders  of  Idumaea  till  they  reached  Ezion- 
geber  (xx.  14-21).  On  their  way  southwards  they 
»top  at  Mount  Hor,  or  rather  at  Moserah,  on  the 
edge  of  the  Edomite  territory;  and  from  this  spot 
it  would  seem  that  Aaron,  accompanied  by  his  bro- 
ther Moses  and  his  son  Eleazar,  quitted  the  camp 
in  order  to  ascend  the  mountain.  After  Aaron’s 
death,  the  march  is  continued  southward.  The 
jKissage  (xxi.  1-3)  which  speaks  of  the  Canaanite 
king  of  Arad  as  coming  out  against  the  Israelites  is 
clearly  out  of  place,  standing  as  it  does  after  the 
mention  of  Aaron’s  death  on  Mount  Hor.  Arad  is 
in  the  south  of  Palestine.  The  attack  therefore  must 
have  been  made  whilst  the  people  were  yet  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kadesh.  (6.)  There  is  again  a 
cap  in  the  narrative.  We  are  told  nothing  of  the 
inarch  along  the  eastern  edge  of  Edom,  but  sud- 
denly find  ourselves  transported  to  the  borders  of 
Moab.  Here  the  Israelites  successively  encounter 
and  defeat  the  kings  of  the  Amorites  and  of  Bnshan 
(xxi.  10-35).  Their  successes  alarm  the  king  of  Moab, 
who,  distrusting  his  superiority  in  the  field,  sends 
for  a magician  to  curse  his  enemies;  hence  the  epi- 
sode of  Balaam  (xxii.  1-xxiv.  25).  Other  artifices 
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arc  employed  by  the  Moabites  to  weaken  the  Israel- 
ites, especially  through  the  influence  of  the  Moabilbh 
women  (xxv.  1).  The  book  concludes  with  a re- 
capitulation of  the  various  encampments  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  desert  (xxxiii.  1-49) ; the  comma)  I 
to  destroy  the  Canaanites  (xxxiii.  50-56);  the 
boundaries  of  the  Promised  Land,  and  the  mm  ap- 
pointed to  divide  it  (xxxiv.) ; the  appointment  of 
the  cities  of  the  Levites  and  the  cities  of  refog* 
(xxxv.);  and  further  directions  respecting  heireso. 
B.  Integrity. — This,  like  the  other  boob  of  the 
Pentateuch,  is  supposed  by  many  critics  tocoosw 
of  a compilation  from  two  or  three,  or  more,  earlier 
documents.  According  to  De  Wette,  the  following 
portions  are  the  work  of  the  Elohist: — Chap.  i. 
1-x.  28;  xiii.  2-16  (in  its  original,  though  not  in 
its  present  form);  xv. ; xvi.  1,  2-11,  16-23, 
24(?);  xvii.-xix.;  xx.  1-13,  22-29;  xxv.-nii. 
(except  perhaps  xxvi.  8-11);  xxxii.  5,  28-42 
(vers.  1-4  uncertain) ; xxxiii.-xxxvi.  The  mt  of 
the  book  is,  according  to  him,  by  the  Jehoviit  * 
later  editor.  Vaihinger  finds  traces  of  three  dis- 
tinct documents,  which  he  ascribes  severally  to  the 
pre-Elohist,  the  Elohist,  and  the  Jehovist.  To  the 
finst  he  assigns  chap.  x.  29-36;  xi.  1-12,  16  (in 
its  original  form);  xx.  14-21;  xxi.  1-9,  13-35: 
xxxii.  33-42;  xxxiii.  55,56.  To  the  Elohist  be 
long  chap.  i.  1-x.  28;  xi.  1— xii.  16;  xiii.  1-n. 
13;  xx.  22-29;  xxi.  10-12;  xxii.  1 ; xxv.  1-ixii. 
54;  xxxii.  1-32;  xxxiii.  1-xxxvi.  19.  To  the  Je- 
hovist, xi.  1— xii.  16  ; xxii.  2-xxiv.  25  ; xxxi.  8,1ft. 
But  the  grounds  on  which  this  distinction  of  docu- 
ments rests  are  in  every  respect  most  unsatisfactory 
The  use  of  the  divine  nnmes,  which  was  the  start- 
ing-point  of  this  criticism,  ceases  to  be  a criterion; 
and  certain  words  and  phrases,  a particular  manner 
or  colouring,  the  narrative  of  miracles  or  prophecies- 
are  supposed  to  decide  whether  a passage  belong*  to 
the  earlier  or  the  later  document.  In  chap-  *“• 
we  have  a remarkable  instance  of  the  j«ilou*y  wilo 
which  the  authority  of  Moses  was  regarded  even  in 
his  own  family.  Considering  the  almost  absolatc 
nature  of  that  authority,  this  is  perhaps  hmdlr  U> 
be  wondered  at.  The  pretext  for  the  outbuilt  « 
this  feeling  on  the  part  of  Miriam  and  Aaron  w*> 
that  Moses  had  married  an  Ethiopian  woimn  (» 
woman  of  Cush).  This  was  probably,  a* 
suggests,  a second  wife  married  after  the  death  of 
Zipporah.  But  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  u 
be  does,  that  we  have  here  a confusion  of  two  ac- 
counts. It  is  not  perhaps  to  be  wondered  at  tba*. 
the  episode  of  Balaam  (xxii.  2-xxiv.  25)  diocH 
have  been  regarded  as  a later  addition.  The  lan- 
guage is  peculiar,  as  well  as  the  general  cast  of  the 
narrative.  The  prophecies  are  vivid  andthcdict»c 
of  them  highly  finished  : very  different  from  tb 
rugged,  vigorous  fragments  of  ancient  poetry  wh ri- 
med us  in  chap.  xxi.  On  these  grounds,  as  *81 
as  on  the  score  of  the  distinctly  Messianic  charnel 
of  Balaam’s  prophecies,  Ewald  gives  this  episode 
his  Fifth  Narrator,  or  the  latest  editor  of  the 
touch.  This  writer  he  supposes  to  hare  lir*d  ’-n 
the  former  half  of  the  8th  century  U.C.,  and  hew? 
he  accounts  for  the  reference  to  Assyria  and  in* 
Cypriotes  (the  Kittirn).  The  prophecies  of  Bab*® 
therefore,  on  this  hypothesis,  are  raticinid  or 
put  into  his  month  by  a clever,  but  not  veTT  scru- 
pulous, writer  of  the  time  of  Isaiah.  But  this  *** 
of  criticism  is  so  purely  arbitrary  tliat  it 
merits  n serious  refutation,  not  to  mention  that* 
rests  entirely  on  the  assumption  that  in  p>°P,v’f> 
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ilieie  is  oo  such  tiling  ;is  prediction.  Even  granting 
that  Uiis  episode  is  not  by  the  same  writer  as  the 
rest  of  the  book  of  Numbers,  there  seems  no  valid 
reason  to  doubt  its  antiquity,  or  its  rightful  claim 
to  the  place  which  it  at  present  occupies.  There  is 
nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  early  history  of 
Israel  than  Balaam’s  appearance.  Summoned  from 
his  home  by  the  Euphrates,  he  stands  by  his  red 
altar-fires,  wearing  his  dark  and  subtle  sorceries, 
or  goes  to  seek  for  enchantment,  hoping,  os  he 
looked  down  upon  the  tents  of  Israel  among  the 
acacia-groves  of  the  valley,  to  wither  them  with 
his  word,  yet  constrained  to  bless,  and  to  foretell 
their  future  greatness.  The  Book  of  Numbers  is 
rich  in  fragments  of  ancient  poetry,  some  of  them 
of  great  beauty,  and  all  throwing  an  interesting 
light  on  the  character  of  the  times  in  which  they 
were  composed.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  blessing 
of  lire  high-priest  (vi.  24-26).  Such  too  are  the 
chants  which  were  the  signal  for  the  Ark  to  wove 
when  the  people  journeyed,  and  for  it  to  rest  when 
they  were  about  to  encamp.  In  chap.  xxi.  we  have 
a passage  cited  from  a book  called  the  * Book  of  the 
Wais  of  Jehovah.*  This  was  pmhablv  a collection 
of  ballads  and  songs  composed  on  different  occasions 
by  the  watch-fires  of  tin:  camp,  ami  for  the  most 
port,  though  not  perhaps  exclusively,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  victories  of  the  Israelites  over  their 
enemies.  The  fragment  quote!  from  this  collection 
is  ditiicult,  because  the  allusions  in  it  are  obscure. 
The  Israelites  had  reached  the  Arnon,  14  winch,” 
says  the  historian,  ‘‘forms  the  border  of  Mocib, 
ami  separates  between  the  Moabites  and  Antonies." 
“ Wherefore  it  is  scud,”  lie  continues,  “ in  the  Book 
of  the  Wars  of  Jehovah, 

* Vaheb  In  Snnhab  and  the  torrent-beds; 

Arnon  and  the  *lop-  of  the  torrent  Uxte 
Which  tumeth  to  where  Ar  Ueth, 

And  which  Icaneth  upon  l be  border  of  Maab.'  ” 

The  next  is  a song  which  was  sung  on  the  digging 
of  a well  at  a spot  whenr  they  encamped,  and  which 
from  this  circumstance  was  called  Be6r,  or  * The 
Well.’  It  runs  as  follows; — • 

* Spring  up-  0 well ! sing  ye  to  It : 

Well,  which  the  prtness  dug. 

Which  the  nobles  of  the  people  bored 

With  the  sceptns-of- office,  with  their  staves.” 

This  song,  first  sung  at  the  digging  of  the  well, 
was  afterwards  no  doubt  commonly  used  by  those 
who  came  to  draw  water.  The  maidens  of  Israel 
chanted  it  one  to  another,  verse  by  verse,  as  they 
toiled  at  the  bucket,  and  thus  beguiled  their  labour, 
immediately  following  this  4 Song  of  the  Well,* 
comes  a song  of  victory,  composed  after  a defeat  of 
the  Moabites  and  the  occupation  of  their  territory. 
It  is  in  a tauutiug,  mocking  strain;  and  is  com- 
monly considered  to  Live  been  written  by  some 
IsraeiUtsh  Uml  on  the  occupation  of  the  Amorite 
territory.  Yet  the  manner  in  which  it  is  intro- 
duced would  rather  lead  to  the  belief  that  we  have 
here  the  translation  of  an  old  Amorite  ballad,  com- 
memorating the  conquest  of  Sihon  from  Moab.  If 
the  song  is  of  Hebrew  origin,  then  the  former  part 
of  it  is  a biting  taunt.  C.  The  alleged  discre- 
pancies between  many  statements  in  this  and  the 
other  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  will  be  found  dis- 
cussed in  other  articles,  Deuteronomy  ; Exodus  ; 
Pentateuch. 

Nume  nitu,  son  of  Antiochus,  was  seut  by  Jo- 
nathan on  au  embassy  to  Home  (l  Macc.  xii.  16) 
and  Sparta  (xii.  17;,  to  renew  the  friendly  con- 
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nexions  between  these  cations  and  the  Jews,  c.  It.C. 
144.  He  was  again  despatched  to  Borne  by  Simon, 
c.  u.C.  141  (1  Macc,  xiv.  24). 

Him.  The  father  of  the  Jewish  captain  Joshua 
(Ex.  xxxiii.  11,  &c.).  His  genealogical  descent 
from  Ephraim  is  recorded  in  1 Chr.  vii. 

Nurse,  It  is  clear,  both  from  Scripture  and 
from  Greek  and  1 toman  writers,  that  in  Ancient 
times  the  position  of  the  nurse,  wherever  one  was 
maintained,  was  one  of  much  honour  and  import- 
ance. (See  Gen.  xxiv.  59,  xxxv.  8 ; 2 Sam.  iv.  4 ; 
2 K.  xi.  2 ; 3 Macc.  i.  20.)  The  same  term  is 
applied  to  a foster-father  or  mother,  e.  <j.,  Nmn.  xi. 
12;  Kuth  iv.  16;  Is.  xlix.  23.  In  great  families 
male  servants,  probably  eunuchs  in  later  times, 
were  entrusted  with  the  charge  of  the  boys,  2 K. 
x.  1 , 5. 

Nut*.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
words  6 otnim  and  egdz.  1.  Dot  mm.  Among  the 
good  things  of  the  land  which  the  sons  of  Israel 
were  to  take  as  a present  to  Joseph  in  Egypt,  men- 
tion is  made  of  iotntm.  There  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt  that  the  botnim  denote  the  fruit  of  tire  Pis- 
tachio tree  (Pittada  vera),  though  most  modem 


t'ulae m itta. 


versions  are  content  with  the  general  term  nuts. 
Syria  and  Palestine  have  been  long  famous  for 
Pistachio- trees.  The  district  around  Aleppo  is  espe- 
cially celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  the  Pistachio 
nuts ; the  town  of  Batna  in  the  same  district  is  be- 
lieved to  derive  its  name  from  this  ciivumstanoe : 
Betonim,  a town  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  26), 
has  in  all  probability  a similar  etymology.  There 
is  scarcely  any  allusiou  to  the  occurrence  of  the 
Pistacia  vera  in  Palestine  amongst  the  writings  of 
modem  travellers.  Dr.  Hooker  saw  only  two  or 
three  pistachio-trees  in  Palestine.  'These  were  out- 
side the  north  gate  of  Jerusalem.  But  ne  says  the 
tree  is  cultivated  at  Beirut  and  elsewhere  in  Syria. 
2.  Egdz  occurs  only  in  Cant.  vi.  11.  The  Hebrew 
word  in  all  probability  is  here  to  be  understood  to 
refer  to  the  Walnut-tree.  According  to  Josephus 
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the  walnut-tree  was  formerly  common,  and  grew 
most  luxuriantly  around  the  lake  of  Gennesareth. 

Nym'phaa,  a wealthy  and  zealous  Christian  in 
Laodicea,  Col.  iv.  15. 


O 

Oak.  The  following  Hebrew  words,  which  appear 
to  be  merely  various  forms  of  the  same  root,  occur 
in  the  0.  T.  as  the  names  of  some  species  of  oak, 
viz.  el,  elah,  elon , Udn,  allah,  and  allon.  1.  El 
occurs  only  in  the  sing,  number  in  Gen.  xiv.  6 
(“  El-paran”).  It  is  uncertain  whether  el  should 
be  joined  with  Panin  to  form  a proper  name,  or 
whether  it  is  to  be  taken  separately,  as  the  “ tere- 
binth,” or  the  “oak,”  or  the  “grove,”  of  Pimm. 
Three  plural  forms  of  el  occur;  Him,  eloth,  and 
Hath.  Elim , the  second  station  where  the  Israelites 
halted  after  they  had  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  in  all 
probability  derived  its  name  from  the  seventy  palm- 
trees  there ; the  name  cl,  which  more  particularly 
signifies  an  “ oak,”  being  here  put  for  any  grove  or 
plantation.  Similarly  the  other  plural  form,  eloth 
Hath,  may  refer,  as  Stanley  conjectures,  to  the 
palm-grove  at  Akaba.  The  plural  Him  occurs  in 
Is.  i.  29,  where  probably  “oak”  are  intended:  in 
Is.  lxi.  3,  and  Ez.  xxxi.  14,  any  strong  flourishing 
trees  may  be  denoted.  2.  Elah  (“oak,”  “elah,’ 
“ teil-tree”  in  Is.  vi.  13  ; “elms”  in  Hos.  iv.  13). 
There  is  much  difficulty  in  determining  the  exact 
meanings  of  the  several  varieties  of  the  term  men- 
tioned above.  Celsius  has  endeavoured  to  shew 
that  el,  elim,  elon,  elah,  and  allah,  all  stand  for  the 
terebinth-tree  (Pistacia  tcrebinthuai),  while  all6n 
denotes  an  oak.  Rosenmiiller  gives  the  terebinth 
to  el  and  elah,  and  the  oak  to  allah,  allon,  and  elon. 
That  various  species  of  oak  may  well  have  deserved 
the  appellation  of  mighty  trees  is  clear  from  the 
fact,  that  noble  oaks  are  to  this  day  occasionally 
seen  in  Palestine  and  Lebanon.  If  we  examine  the 
claims  of  the  terebinth  to  represent  the  ilah,  we 
shall  see  that  in  point  of  size  it  cannot  compete 
with  some  of  the  oaks  of  Palestine.  Dr.  Thomson 
{The  Land  and  the  Book,  p.  243)  remarks  on  this 
point : “ There  are  more  mighty  oaks  here  in  this 
immediate  vicinity  ( Mejdel  es-Shems)  than  there 
are  terebinths  in  all  .Syria  and  Palestine  together.” 
Two  oaks  ( Qucrcus  pscudo-coccifera  and  Q.  aegi- 
lops ) are  well  worthy  of  the  name  of  mighty  trees ; 
though  it  is  equally  true  that  over  a greater  part 
of  the  country  the  oaks  of  Palestine  are  at  present 
merely  bushes.  3.  El6n  occurs  frequently  in  the 
0.  T.,  and  denotes,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  some 
kind  of  oak.  4.  Plan  is  found  only  in  Dan.  iv.  as 
the  tree  which  Nebuchadnezzar  saw  in  his  dream. 
5.  Allah  occurs  only  in  Josh.  xxiv.  26,  and  is  cor- 
rectly rendered  “oak”  by  the  A.  V.  6.  Allfrn  is 
unitbrmly  rendered  “ oak  ” by  the  A.  V.  and  has 
always  been  so  understood  by  commentators.  It 
should  be  stated  that  allon  occurs  in  Hos.  iv.  13, 
as  distinguished  from  the  other  form  elah ; conse- 
quently it  is  necessary  to  suppose  that  two  different 
trees  are  signified  by  the  terms.  We  believe  that 
the  difference  is  specific,  and  not  generic — that  two 
species  of  oaks  are  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  terras : 
alldn  may  stand  for  an  evergreen  oak,  as  the  Quer- 
cus  psendo-coccifcra,  and  elah  for  one  of  the  de- 
ciduous kinds.  The  oaks  of  Bashan  belong  in  all 
probability  to  the  species  known  as  Quercia  aegilops, 


the  Valonia  oak,  which  is  said  to  be  common  in 
Gilead  and  Bashan.  Another  species  of  oak,  beside 
those  named  above,  is  the  Quercus  infectoria,  which 
is  common  in  Galilee  and  Samaria.  It  is  rather  a 
small  five  in  Palestine,  and  seldom  glows  above 
30  feet  high,  though  in  ancient  times  it  might  have 
been  a noble  tree. 

Oath,  I.  The  principle  on  which  an  oath  is  held 
to  be  binding  is  incidentally  laid  down  in  Heh.  vi. 
16,  viz.  as  an  ultimate  appeal  to  divine  authority 
to  ratify  an  assertion.  There  the  Almighty  is  it- 
presented  as  promising  or  denouncing  with  an  oath, 
i.  e.  doing  so  in  the  most  positive  and  seknr. 
manner. — II.  On  the  same  principle,  that  oath  ha.‘ 
always  been  held  most  binding  which  appeal'd  t« 
the  highest  authority,  both  as  regards  individual 
and  communities,  (a)  Thus  believers  in  Jehorah 
appealed  to  Him,  both  judicially  and  extra-judirially. 
(&)  Appeals  of  this  kind  to  authorities  recognised 
respectively  by  adjuring  parties  were  regarded  a 
bonds  of  international  security,  and  their  infract*! 
as  being  not  only  grounds  of  international  ccm- 
plairit,  but  also  ofTences  against  divine  justice. — 
III.  As  a consequence  of  this  principle,  (a)  appad- 
to  God’s  name  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  heathec 
deities  on  the  other,  are  treated  in  Scripture  as  teb 
of  allegiance  (Ex.  xxiii.  13,  zxxiv.  6;  Deut.  nix. 
12,  &c.).  (6)  So  also  the  sovereign’s  name  n 

sometimes  used  as  a form  of  obligation  (Gen.  xlk 
15;  2 Sam.  xi.  11,  xiv.  19). — IV.  Other  fonnsef 
oath,  serious  or  frivolous,  are  mentioned,  some  d 
which  are  condemned  by  our  Lord  (Matt  v.  33, 
xxiii.  16-22;  and  sec  Jam.  v.  12).  As  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  oaths  the  following  cases  may  be 
mentioned : — L Agreement  or  stipulation  for  pei- 
formance  of  certain  acts  (Gen.  xiv.  22,  xxiv.  2,  8. 
9,  &c.).  2.  Allegiance  to  a sovereign,  or  obedient* 

from  an  inferior  to  a superior  (Keel.  viii.  2 ; - Chr 
xxxvi.  13;  1 K.  xviii.  10).  3.  Promissory  oath 

of  a ruler  (Josh.  vi.  26 ; 1 Sam.  xiv.  24,  2B,  4c.) 
Priests  took  no  oath  of  office  (Heb.  vii.  21).  4. 
Vow'  made  in  the  form  of  an  oath  (Lev.  t. 

5.  Judicial  oaths,  (a)  A man  receiving  apkdr 
from  a neighbour  was  required,  in  case  of  iojuiy 
happening  to  the  pledge,  to  clear  himself  by  oath 
of  the  blame  of  damage  (Ex.  xxii.  10,  11;  IK- 
viii.  31 ; 2 Chr.  vi.  22;.  (6)  It  appears  that  wit- 
nesses were  examined  on  oath,  and  that  a fid-** 
witness,  or  one  guilty  of  suppression  of  the  truth, 
was  to  be  severely  punished  (Lev.  v.  1 ; Prov.  xiri 
24 ; Deut.  xix.  16-19).  (c)  A wife  snspectel  c: 

incontinence  was  required  to  clear  herself  by  oath 
(Num.  v.  19-22).  The  forms  of  adjuration  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  are — 1.  Lifting  up  the  hand. 
Witnesses  laid  their  hands  on  the  head  of  the  ac- 
cused (Gen.  xiv.  22 ; Lev.  xxiv.  14 ; Dent,  xmil 
40 ; Is.  iii.  7).  2.  Putting  the  hand  under  the 

thigh  of  the  person  to  whom  the  promise  was  made. 
It  has  been  explained  (a)  as  having  reference  to  6* 
coveuaut  of  circumcision ; ( b ) as  containing  a prin- 
ciple similar  to  that  of  phallic  symbolism ; (c) » 
referring  to  the  promised  Messiah.  3.  Oaths  were 
sometimes  taken  before  the  altar,  or,  as  some  under- 
stand the  passage,  if  the  persons  were  not  in  Jeru- 
salem, in  a position  looking  towards  the  Temp* 
(1  K.  viii.  31  ; 2 Chr.  vi.  22).  4.  Dividing  a 
victim  and  passing  between  or  distributing 
pieces  (Gen.  xv.  10,  17  ; Jer.  xxxiv.  18).  As  tn< 
sanctity  of  oaths  was  carefully  inculaated  by  t«? 
Law,  6o  the  crime  of  peijury  was  strongly  o®* 
demned ; nnd  to  a false  witness  the  same  punun- 
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ment  was  assigned  which  was  due  for  the  crime  to 
which  he  testified  (Ex.  xx.  7 ; Lev.  xix.  12  ; Deut. 
xix.  16-19  ; P$.  xv.  4 ; Jer.  v.  2,  vii.  9 ; Ez.  xvi. 
59;  Hos.  x.  4;  Zech.  viii.  17).  The  Christian 
practice  in  the  matter  of  oaths  was  founded  in  great 
measure  on  the  Jewish.  Thus  the  oath  on  the 
Gospels  was  an  imitation  of  the  Jewish  practice  of 
placing  the  liands  on  the  book  of  the  Law.  The 
most  solemn  Mohammedan  oath  is  made  on  the 
open  Koran.  Bedouin  Arabs  use  various  sorts  of 
adjuration,  one  of  which  somewhat  resembles  the 
oath  “ by  the  Temple.”  The  person  takes  hold  of 
the  middle  tent-pole,  and  swears  by  the  life  of  the 
tent  and  its  owners.  The  stringent  nature  of 
the  Roman  militaiy  oath,  and  the  penalties  attached 
to  infraction  of  it,  are  alluded  to,  more  or  less  cer- 
tainly, in  several  places  in  N.  T.,  c.  y.  Matt.  viii. 
9,  Acts  xii.  19,  xvi.  27,  xxvii.  42. 

Obadi'ah.  1.  The  sons  of  Obadiah  are  enumer- 
ated in  a corrupt  passage  of  the  genealogy  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  21).— 2.  According  to 
the  received  text,  one  of  the  five  sons  of  Izruhiah,  a 
descendant  of  Issachnr  and  a chief  man  of  his  tril>e 
( l Chr.  vii.  3).— 3.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel, 
a descendant  of  i?aul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44).— 
4.  A Levite,  son  of  Shemaiah,  and  descended  from 
Joduthun  (1  Chr.  ix.  16).  He  appears  to  have 
been  a principal  musician  in  the  Temple  choir  in 
the  time  of  Nehcmiah  (Neh.  xii.  25).— 5.  The 
second  of  tire  lion-laced  Gadites,  who  joined  David 
at  Ziklag  (l  Chr.  xii.  9).— 6.  One  of  the  princes  of 
Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  7). 
—7.  The  son  of  Jehiel,  of  the  sons  of  Joab,  who 
came  up  in  the  second  caravan  with  Ezra  (Ezr. 
viiL  9).— 8.  A priest,  or  family  of  priests,  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nchemiah  (Neh.  x.  5).— 
9.  The  prophet  Obadiah.  We  know  nothing  of 
him  except  what  we  can  gather  from  the  short 
book  which  bears  his  name.  The  Hebrew  tradition 
adopted  by  St.  Jerome,  and  maintained  by  Abra- 
l.anel  and  Kimchi,  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
the  Obadiah  of  Ahab’8  reign,  is  as  destitute  of 
foundation  as  another  account,  also  suggested  by 
Abrabanel,  which  makes  him  to  have  been  a con- 
verted Idumaean.  The  question  of  his  date  must 
depend  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  11th  verse  of 
his  prophecy.  He  there  speaks  of  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  captivity  of  Jacob.  If  he  is 
referring  to  the  well-known  captivity  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar he  must  have  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  and  have  prophesied  subse- 
quently to  the  year  n.c.  588.  If,  further,  his  pro- 
phecy  against  Edom  found  its  first  fulfilment  in  the 
conquest  of  that  country  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in 
the  year  n.c.  583,  we  have  its  date  fixed.  It  must 
have  been  uttered  at  some  time  in  the  five  years 
which  intervened  between  those  two  dates.  The 
only  argument  of  any  weight  for  the  early  date  of 
Obadiah  is  his  position  in  the  list  of  the  books  of  the 
minor  prophets.  Why  should  he  have  been  in- 
serted between  Amos  aud  Jonah  if  his  date  is  about 
li.C,  585  ? Schnun  er  seems  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion satisfactorily  when  he  says  that  the  prophecy 
of  Obadiah  is  on  amplification  of  the  last  five  verses 
of  Amos,  and  was  therefore  placed  next  after  the 
book  of  Amos.  The  book  of  Obadiah  is  a sustainec 
denunciation  of  the  Edomites,  melting,  as  is  the 
wont  of  the  Hebrew  prophets  (cf.  Joel  iii.,  Am.  ix.), 
into  a vision  of  the  future  glories  of  Zion,  when  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  should  have  wrought  her  deliver- 
ance and  have  repaid  double  upon  her  enemies. 


Previous  to  the  captivity,  the  Edomites  were  in  a 
similar  relation  to  the  Jews  to  that  which  the  Sa- 
maritans afterwards  held.  They  were  near  neigh- 
bours, and  they  were  relatives.  The  Edomites  are 
the  types  of  those  who  ought  to  be  friends  aud  are 
not — of  those  who  ought  to  be  helpers,  but  in  the 
day  of  calamity  are  found  “ standing  on  the  other 
side.”  The  prophet  complains  that  they  looked  on 
and  rejoiced  in  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem ; that 
they  triumphed  over  her  and  plundered  her ; and 
that  they  cut  off  the  fugitives  who  were  probably 
making  their  way  through  Idumaea  to  Egypt.  The 
ast  six  verses  are  the  most  important  part  of 
Obadiah’s  prophecy.  The  vision  presented  to  the 
nophet  is  that  of  Zion  triumphant  over  the  Idu- 
maeans  and  all  her  enemies,  restored  to  her  ancient 
wssessions,  and  extending  her  borders  northwaid 
and  southward  and  eastward  and  westward.  He 
sees  the  house  of  Jacob  and  the  house  of  Joseph 
consuming  the  house  of  Esau  as  fire  devours  stubble 
)vcr.  18).  The  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Jeru- 
salem, now  captive  at  Sepharad,  are  to  return  to 
Jerusalem,  and  to  occupy  not  only  the  city  itself, 
but  the  southern  tract  of  Judaea  (ver.  20).  Those 
who  had  dwelt  in  the  southern  tract  arc  to  overrun 
anti  settle  in  Idumaea  (ver.  1 9).  The  former  iu- 
labitants  of  the  plnin  country  are  also  to  establish 
themselves  in  l’hilistia  (ib.).  To  the  north  the 
tribe  of  Judah  is  to  extend  itself  ns  far  as  the  fields 
of  Ephraim  and  Samaria,  while  Benjamin,  thus  dia- 
ilaced,  takes  possession  of  Gilead  (ib.).  The  captives 
of  the  ten  tribes  are  to  occupy  the  northern  region 
from  the  borders  of  the  enlarged  J udah  as  far  as 
Sarepta  near  Sidon  (ver.  20).  The  question  is 
asked,  Have  the  prophet's  denunciations  of  the 
Edomites  been  fulfilled,  and  has  his  vision  of  Zion’s 
glories  beeu  realised?  Typically,  partially,  and 
imperfectly  they  have  been  fulfilled,  but  they  await 
a fuller  accomplishment.  The  first  fulfilment  of 
the  denunciation  on  Edom  in  all  probability  took 
place  a few  years  after  its  utterance.  Five  years 
after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  Nebuchadnezzar  re- 
duced the  Ammonites  and  Moabites,  and  after  their 
reduction  made  an  expedition  into  Egypt.  This  he 
could  hardly  have  done  without  at  the  same  time 
reducing  Idumaea.  A more  full,  but  still  only 
partial  and  typical,  fulfilment  would  have  taken 
place  in  the  time  of  John  Hyrcanus,  who  utterly 
reduced  the  Idumaeans.  Similarly  the  return  from 
tire  Babylonish  captivity  would  typically  and  im- 
perfectly fulfil  the  promise  of  the  restoration  of 
Zion  and  the  extension  of  her  borders.  The  full 
completion  of  the  prophetical  descriptions  of  the 
glories  of  Jerusalem — the  future  golden  age  towards 
which  the  seers  stretched  their  hands  with  fond 
yearnings — is  to  be  looked  for  in  the  Christian, 
not  in  the  Jewish  Zion — in  the  antitype  rather  than 
in  the  type.  The  book  of  Obadiah  is  a favourite 
study  of  the  modern  Jews.  It  is  here  especially 
that  they  read  the  future  fate  of  their  own  nation 
and  of  the  Christians.  Those  unversed  in  their 
literature  may  wonder  where  the  Christians  are 
found  in  the  book  of  Obadiah.  But  it  is  a fixed 
principle  of  Rabbinical  interpretation  that  by  Edom- 
ites are  prophetically  meant  Christians,  and  that  by 
Edom  is  meant  Rome.  Abrabanel  lias  written  a 
commentary  on  Obadiah  resting  on  this  hypothea^ 
as  its  basis.  The  first  nine  verses  of  Obadiah  are 
so  similar  to  Jer.  xlix.  7,  &c.,  that  it  is  evideut 
that  one  of  the  two  prophets  must  have  had  the 
prophecy  of  the  other  before  him.  Which  of  the 
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two  wrote  first  is  doubtful.  Those  who  give  an 
early  date  to  Obndiah  thereby  settle  the  question. 
Those  who  place  him  later  leave  the  question  open, 
as  he  would  in  that  case  be  a contemporary  of  Je- 
remiah.-—10.  An  officer  of  high  mule  in  the  couit 
of  Ahah,  who  is  described  as  “over  the  house,” 
that  is,  apparently,  lord  high  chamberlain,  or  mayor 
of  the  palace  (IK.  xviii.  3).  His  inHucnce  with 
the  king  must  have  been  great  to  enable  him  to 
retain  his  position,  though  a devout  worshipper  of 
Jehovah,  during  the  fierce  persecution  of  the  pro* 
phets  by  Jezebel.  At  the  jieril  of  his  life  he  con- 
cealed a hundred  of  them  in  caves,  and  fed  them 
there  with  bread  and  water.  But  he  himself  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  suspected  (1  K.  xviii.  4,  13). 
'flic  occasion  upon  which  Obadiah  appears  in  the 
history  shows  the  confidential  nature  of  his  office 
(1  K.  xviii.  7-16).  According  to  the  Jewish  tra- 
dition preserved  in  Kphrein  Syrus,  Obadiah  tire 
chief  officer  of  Ahab  was  the  same  with  Obndiah 
the  prophet.  He  was  of  Shechem  in  the  land  of 
Kphrnim,  and  a disciple  of  Elijah,  and  was  the  third 
captain  of  fifty  who  was  sent  by  Ahaziah  (2  K. 

i.  13).— 11.  The  father  of  Ishmniah,  who  was  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon  in  David’s  reign  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  19).— 12.  A Merarite  Levitc  in  the  reign  of 
Josiah,  and  one  of  the  overseers  of  the  workmen  in 
the  restoration  of  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  12). 

013  al.  A son  of  Joktan,  and,  like  the  rest  of  his 
family,  apparently  the  founder  of  an  Arab  tribe 
(Gen.  x.  28),  which  has  not  yet  been  identified. 
In  1 Chr.  i.  22  the  name  is  written  Etui.,  which 
lias  been  compared  with  the  Acalitac  and  the 
Qebanitae. 

Obdi’a.  Probably  a corruption  of  Obaia,  the 
form  in  which  the  name  Hauaiah  appears  (comp. 
1 Esdr.  v.  38  with  Ezr.  ii.  61). 

Obed.  1.  Son  of  Boaz  and  Ruth  the  Moahitess 
(Ruth  iv.  17).  The  circumstances  of  his  birth, 
which  make  up  all  that  we  know  nboat  him,  are 
given  with  much  beauty  in  the  book  of  Ruth,  and 
form  a most  interesting  s)«cimen  of  the  religious 
and  social  life  of  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of  Eli, 
which  a comparison  of  the  genealogies  of  David, 
Samuel,  and  Abiathar  shows  to  have  been  about 
the  time  of  his  birth.  The  name  of  Obed  occurs 
only  Ruth  iv.  17,  and  in  the  four  genealogies, 
Ruth  iv.  21,  22;  1 Chr.  ii.  12;  Matt.  i.  5;  Luke 
iii.  32.  In  all  these  five  passages,  and  in  the  first 
with  peculiar  emphasis,  he  is  said  to  be  the  father 
nf  Jesse.—  2.  A descendant  of  Jarhn,  the  Egyptian 
slave  of  Sheshon  in  the  line  of  Jcmhmeel.  He  was 
grandson  of  Zabad,  one  of  David’s  mighties  (1  Chr. 

ii.  37,  38).— 3.  One  of  David’s  mighty  men 
(1  Chr.  xi.  47).— 4.  One  of  the  gate-keepers  of 
the  Temple:  son  of  Shemaiah  the  first-born  of 
Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi,  7).— 5.  Father  of  Azariah, 
one  of  the  captains  of  hundreds  who  joined  with 
Jchoiada  in  the  revolution  by  which  Athaliah  fell 
(2  Chr.  xxiii.  1). 

O bed-e  dom.  1.  A Levite,  apparently  of  the 
family  of  Kohath.  He  is  described  as  a Gittite 
(2  Sam.  vi.  10,  11),  that  is,  probably,  a native  of 
the  Levitical  city  of  Gath-Rimmon  in  Manasseh, 
which  was  assigned  to  the  Kohathites  (Josh.  xxi. 
45).  After  the  death  of  (Jzzah,  the  ark,  which 
was  being  conducted  from  the  house  of  Abinadab  in 
Gibeah  to  the  city  of  David,  was  earned  aside  into 
the  house  of  Obed-edom,  where  it  continued  three 
months.  It  was  brought  thence  by  Dtvid  (1  Chr. 
xv.  25;  2 jjnra.  vi.  12),— 2.  “Obed-edom  the  son 


of  Jeduthun  ” (1  Chr.  xvi.  38),  a Merarite  Levite, 
appears  to  be  a different  person  from  the  list- 
mentioned.  He  was  a Levite  of  the  second  degree 
and  a gatekeeper  for  the  ark  ( 1 Chr.  xv.  1 8,  24;, 
appointed  to  sound  44  with  harps  on  the  Sheminitii 
to  excel”  (1  Chr.  xv.  21,  xvi.  5).  There  is  one 
expression,  however,  which  seems  to  imply  that 
Obed-edom  the  gatekeeper  and  Obed-edom  the 
Gittite  may  have  been  tire  same.  After  enumerat- 
ing his  seven  sons  the  chronicler  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  5) 
adds,  “ for  God  blessed  him,”  referring  apparently 
to  2 Sam.  vi.  11. 

Cbeth.  Ebf.d  the  son  of  Jonathan  (l  Bair, 
viii.  32). 

Ollil.  An  Ishmaelite  who  was  appropriately 
appointed  keeper  of  the  herds  of  camels  in  the  reign 
1 of  David  (l  Chr.  xxvii.  30). 

Oblation.  [.Sacrifice.] 

0'both,  one  of  the  encampments  of  the  Israelite, 
east  of  Moab  (Num.  xxi.  10,  xxxiii.  43).  Its  exact 
site  is  unknown. 

i Ochi'el  = JEIEL,  1 Esdr.  i.  9 (comp.  2 Chr. 
xxxv.  9). 

Ocide'lOA.  A corruption  of  Jozahad  in  Ezr.  x. 
22  ( 1 Esd.  iv.  22). 

Oci'na.  “ Sour  and  Ocina  ” are  mentioned  [ Jud. 

; ii.  28)  among  the  places  on  the  sea-coast  of  Pales- 
tine, which  were  terrified  at  the  approach  of  Hok- 
femes.  Its  position  agrees  with  that  of  the  undent 
Accuo. 

Oc'ran.  An  Asherite,  father  of  Pagiel  (Num.  i. 


13,  ii.  27,  vii.  72,  77,  x.  26). 

O’decL  1.  The  father  of  Azariah  the  prophet  in 
the  reign  of  Asa  (2  Chr.  xv.  1 )— 2.  A prophet  of 
Jehovah  in  Samaria,  at  the  time  of  Pekah’s  in- 
vasion of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  9). 

Odol  lam.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  Adcl- 
lam;  found  in  2 Macc.  xii.  38  only.  Adullam  i* 
stated  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome  to  have  been  is 
their  day  a large  village,  about  10  miles  ea-t  of 
Eleutheropolis;  and  here  (if  lieit-jibrin  be  Hec- 
theropolis)  a village  with  the  name  of  Bet-Mi <J  or 
Beit  Ula  now  stands.  The  obstacle  to  this  identi- 
fication is  that  in  the  catalogue  of  Joshua  xv.  it  i* 
mentioned  with  a gronp  of  towns  ( Zoreah.  Sxoh, 
&c.)  which  lay  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  Judah,  wb'k 
Bet  D&la  is  found  with  those  (Nezib,  Keilnh,  Ac.) 
of  a separate  group,  farther  south.  Further  in- 
vestigation is  requisite  before  we  can  positively  »' 
if  there  is  any  cavern  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bd 
I'ula  answering  to  the  “cave  of  Adullam.” 
cavern  at  Khurcitun , 3 miles  south  of  Bethlehem, 
usually  shown  to  travellers  as  Adullam,  is  » *•“ 
distant  ns  to  put  it  out  of  the  question. 

Odonarlces,  the  chief  of  a nomad  tribe  slain  by 
Jonathan  (1  Macc.  ix.  66). 

Offerings.  [Sacrifice.] 

Officer.  It  is  obvious  that  most,  if  not  nll.rt 
the  Hebrew  words  rendered  “officer,”  are  e;t^ 
of  an  indefinite  character,  or  are  synonymous  term- 
for  functionaries  known  under  other  and 
specific  names,  ns  “scribe,”  “eunuch,"  Ac. 
tw'o  words  so  rendered  in  the  N.  T.  each 
in  ordinary  Greek  a special  sense.  In  the  cas>'  • 
inrriptTtjs  this  is  of  no  very  definite  kind,  but  * 
word  is  used  to  denote  an  inferior  officer  ot  * am: 
of  justice,  a messenger  or  bailiff,  like  the 
viator  or  lictor.  Tlpdicropti  at  Athens  nert  « 1 
cers  whose  duty  it  was  to  register  and  coikct 
imposed  by  courts  of  justice;  and  “deliver  to 
officer  ” means,  give  in  the  name  of  the  debtor  e 
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the  officer  of  the  court.  The  word  “ officers  ” is 
used  (1  Macc.  x.  41,  xiii.  37)  in  speaking  of  the 
revenue-officers  of  Demetrius.  In  Ecclus.  x.  2, 
the  meaning  is  clearly  the  subordinates  m a general 
sense  to  a supreme  authority. 

Og,  an  Amoritish  king  of  Bashan,  whose  rule 
extended  over  sixty  cities,  of  which  the  two  chief 
were  Ashtaroth-Karnaim  and  Edrei  (Josh.  xiii.  12). 
He  was  one  of  the  last  representatives  of  the  giant- 
race  of  Rephaim.  According  to  Eastern  traditions, 
he  escaped  the  deluge  by  wading  beside  the  ark. 
He  was,  with  his  children  and  his  people,  defeated 
and  exterminated  by  the  Israelites  at  Edrei,  im- 
mediately after  the  conquest  of  Sihon,  who  is  re- 
presented by  Josephus  as  his  friend  and  ally.  His 
sixty  proud  fenced  cities  were  taken,  and  his  king- 
dom assigned  to  the  Reubenites,  Gadites,  and  half 
the  tribe  of  Mnnasseh  (Deut.  iii.  1-13;  Num. 
xxxii.  33.  Also  Deut.  i.  4,  iv.  47,  xxxi.  4 ; Josh, 
ii.  10,  ix.  10,  xiii.  12,  30).  The  belief  in  Og’s 
enormous  stature  is  corroborated  by  an  ap;>eal  to 
a relic  still  existing  in  the  time  of  the  author  of 
Deut.  iii.  11.  This  was  an  iron  bedstead,  or  bier, 
preserved  in  **  Rabbath  of  the  children  of  Ammon." 
Some  have  supposed  that  this  was  one  of  the  com- 
mon flat  beds  used  sometimes  on  the  housetop#  of 
Eastern  cities,  but  made  of  iron  instead  of  palm- 
branches,  which  would  not  have  supported  the 
giant’s  weight.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  words 
mean  a “ sarcophagus  of  black  basalt,"  a rendering 
of  which  they  undoubtedly  admit. 

Olxad.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Simeon  (Gen. 
xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15). 

OTieL  As  the  text  now  stands  Ohel  was  one 
of  the  seven  sons  of  Zerublabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  20). 

Oil.  i.  Of  the  numerous  substances,  animal 
and  vegetable,  which  were  known  to  the  ancients 
as  yieldiug  oil,  the  olive-berry  is  the  one  of  which 
most  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Scriptures. 
The  best  oil  is  made  from  fruit  gathered  about 
November  or  December,  when  it  has  begun  to 
change  colour,  but  before  it  has  become  black.  The 
berry  in  the  more  advanced  state  yields  more  oil, 
but  of  an  inferior  quality.  1.  Gathering. — Great 
care  is  necessary  in  gathering,  not  to  injure  either 
the  fruit  itself  or  the  boughs  of  the  tree  ; aud  with 
this  view  it  was  either  gathered  by  hand  or  shaken 
off  carefully  with  a light  reed  or  stick.  After 
gathering  and  careful  cleansing,  the  fruit  was 
either  at  once  carried  to  the  press,  which  is  recom- 
mended as  the  best  course ; or,  if  necessary,  laid 
on  tables  with  hollow  trays  made  sloping,  so  ns  to 
allow  the  first  juice  to  flow  into  other  receptacles 
beneath,  care  being  taken  not  to  heap  the  fruit  too 
much,  and  so  prevent  the  free  escape  of  the  juice, 
which  is  injurious  to  the  oil  though  itself  useful  in 
other  ways.  2.  Presting. — In  order  to  make  oil, 
the  fruit  was  either  bruised  in  a mortar,  crushed 
in  a press  loaded  with  wood  or  stones,  ground  in 
a mill,  or  trodden  with  the  feet.  Special  buildings 
used  for  grape-pressing  were  used  also  for  the  pur- 
pose of  olive-pressing,  and  contained  both  the  press 
and  the  receptacle  for  the  pressed  juice.  The 
“ beaten  ’’  oil  of  Ex.  xxvii.  20;  Lev.  xxiv.  2,  and 
Ex.  xxix.  40;  Num.  xxviii.  5,  was  probably  made 
by  bruising  in  a mortar.  These  processes,  and  also 
the  place  and  the  machine  for  pressing,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Mishnu.  Oil-mills  are  often  made  of 
stone,  and  turned  by  hand.  Others  consist  of 
cylinders  enclosing  a beam,  which  is  turned  by  a 
camel  or  other  Animal.  3.  Keeping. — Both  olives 
Con.  D.  B. 
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and  oil  were  kept  in  jars  carefully  cleansed ; and 
oil  was  drawn  out  for  use  in  horns  or  other  small 
vessels.  Oil  of  Tekoa  was  reckoned  the  best. 
Trade  in  oil  was  carried  on  with  the  Tyriaas,  by 
whom  it  was  probably  often  re-exported  to  Egypt, 
whose  olives  do  not  for  the  most  part  produce  good 
oil  (2  Chr.  ii.  10).  Direct  trade  in  oil  was  also 
carried  on  between  Egypt  and  Palestine  (Err.  iii. 

7 ; Is.  xxx.  6,  Ivii.  9 ; Ex.  xxvii.  17 ; Has',  xii.  1). 

ii.  Besides  the  use  of  olives  themselves  as  food, 
common  to  all  olive-producing  countries,  the  prin- 
cipal uses  of  olive-oil  may  be  thus  stated.  1.  As 
food. — Dried  wheat,  boiled  with  either  butter  or 
oil,  but  more  commonly  the  former,  is  a common 
dish  for  all  classes  in  Syria  2.  Cosmetic. — As  is 
the  case  generally  in  hot  climates,  oil  was  used  by 
the  Jews  for  anointing  the  body,  e.  g.  after  the 
bath,  and  giving  to  the  skin  nnd  hair  a smooth  and 
comely  appearance,  e.  g,  before  an  entertainment. 
At  Egyptian  entertainments  it  was  usual  for  a 
servant  to  anoint  the  head  of  each  guest,  as  he  took 
his  seat  (Deut.  xxviii.  40 ; 2 Sam.  xiv.  2 ; Ruth 

iii.  3 ; 2 Sam.  xii.  20).  3.  Funereal. — The  bodies 
of  the  dead  were  anointed  with  oil  by  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  probably  as  a partial  antiseptic,  and  a 
similar  custom  appears  to  have  prevailed  among  the 
Jews.  4.  Medicinal. — As  oil  is  in  use  in  many 
cases  in  modem  medicine,  so  it  is  not  surprising 
that  it  should  have  been  much  used  among  the 
Jews  and  other  nations  of  antiquity  for  medicinal 
purposes.  Celsus  repeatedly  speaks  of  the  use  ot 
oil,  especially  old  oil,  applied  externally  with  fric- 
tion in  fevers,  and  in  many  other  cases.  Josephus 
mentions  that  among  the  remedies  employed  in  the 
case  of  Herod,  he  was  put  into  a sort  of  oil-bath. 
The  prophet  Isaiah  (i.  6)  alludes  to  the  use  of  oil 
as  ointment  in  medical  treatment ; and  it  thus 
furnished  a fitting  symbol,  perhaps  nLso  an  efficient 
remedy,  when  used  by  our  Lord’s  disciples  in  the 
miraculous  cures  which  they  were  enabled  to  per- 
form (Mark  vi.  13).  With  a similar  intention,  no 
doubt,  its  use  was  enjoined  by  St.  James  (v.  14). 
5.  Oil  for  light. — The  oil  for  “ the  light  ” was 
expressly  ordered  to  lie  olive-oil,  beaten,  *.  e.  made 
from  olives  bruised  in  a mortar  (Ex.  xxv.  6,  xxvii. 
20,  21,  xxxv.  8;  Lev.  xxiv.  2).  In  the  same 
manner  the  great  lamps  used  at  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles were  fed.  6.  Ritual. — a.  Oil  was  poured 
on,  or  mixed  with  the  flour  or  meal  used  in  offer- 
ings. On  the  other  hand,  certain  offerings  were  to 
be  devoid  of  oil;  the  sin-offering.  Lev.  v.  11,  and 
the  offering  of  jealousy,  Num.  v.  15.  The  principle 
on  which  both  the  presence  and  the  absence  of  oil 
were  prescribed  is  clearly,  that  as  oil  is  indicative  of 
gladness,  so  its  absence  denoted  sorrow  or  humilia- 
tion (Is.  lxi.  3 ; Joel  ii.  19 ; Rev.  vi.  6).  6. 
Kings,  priests,  and  prophets,  were  anointed  with 
oil  or  ointment.  7.  a.  As  so  important  a neces- 
sary of  life,  the  Jew  was  required  to  include  oil 
among  his  first-fruit  offerings  (Ex.  xxii.  29,  xxiii. 
Id;  Num.  xviii.  12;  Deut.  xviii.  4;  2 Chr.  xxxi. 
5).  b.  Tithes  of  oil  were  also  required  (Deut.  xii. 
17;  2 Chr.  xxxi.  5,  &e.).  8.  Shields,  if  covered 
with  hide,  were  anointed  with  oil  or  grease  previous 
to  use.  Shields  of  metal  were  perhaps  rubbed  over 
in  like  manner  to  polish  them.  Of  the  substances 
which  yield  oil,  besides  the  olive-tree,  myrrh  is  the 
only  one  specially  mentioned  in  Scripture  (Ksth.  ii. 
12).  Oil  of  myrrh  is  the  juice  which  exudes  from 
the  tree  Bal&amodendron  Myrrlui. 

Oil-tree.  The  Hebrew  words  occur  in  Neh. 
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viii.  15  (A.  V.  “ pine-branches ”),  1 K.  vi.  23 
(“olive-tree”),  and  in  Is.  xli.  19  (“oil-tree”). 
From  the  passage  in  Nehemlali,  where  the  its 
shemen  is  mentioned  as  distinct  from  the  “ olive- 
tree,”  writers  have  sought  to  identify  it  with  the 
zackum- tree  of  the  Arabs,  the  Balanites  Aegyptiaca , 
a well-known  and  abundant  shrub  or  small  tree  in 
the  plain  of  Jordan.  It  is  found  all  the  way  from 
the  peninsula  of  India  and  the  Ganges  to  Syria, 
Abyssinia,  and  the  Niger.  The  zackura-oil  is  lield 
in  high  repute  by  the  Arabs  for  its  medicinal  pro- 
perties. It  is  quite  probable  tbit  the  zackum , or 
Balanites  Aegyptiaca,  is  the  its  shemen,  or  oil-tree 
of  Scripture. 


Ointment.  The  following  list  will  point  out 
the  Scriptural  uses  of  ointment : — l.  Cosmetic. — 
The  Greek  and  Roman  practice  of  aueintinj^  the 
head  and  clothes  on  festive  occasions  prevailed 
also  nmong  the  Egyptians,  and  appears  to  have  had 
place  nmong  the  jews  (Ruth  iii.  3;  Eccl.  vii.  1, 
ix.  8;  Prov.  xxvii.  9,  16,  &c.).  Oil  of  myrrh, 
for  like  purposes,  is  mentioned  Esth.  ii.  12. 
Egyptian  paintings  represent  servants  anointing 
guests  on  their  arrival  at  their  entertainer’s  house, 
and  alabaster  vases  exist  which  retain  the  traces  of 
the  ointment  which  they  were  used  to  contain. 

2.  Funereal. — Ointments  ns  well  as  oil  were  used 
to  anoint  dead  bodies  and  the  clothes  in  which 
they  were  wrapped  (Matt.  xxvi.  12  ; Mark  xiv. 

3,  8 ; Luke  xxiii.  56  ; John  xii.  3,  7,  xix.  40).  3. 
Medicinal. — Ointment  formed  an  important  feature 
in  ancient  medical  treatment  (Is.  i.  6).  The  men- 
tion of  balm  of  Gilead  and  of  eye-salve  ( collyrium ) 
points  to  the  same  method  (Is.  i.  6 ; John  ix.  6 ; 
Jor.  viii.  22;  Rev.  iii.  18,  kc.).  4.  Ritual. — Besides 
the  oil  used  in  many  ceremonial  observances,  a 
special  ointment  was  appointed  to  lie  used  in  conse- 
cration (Ex.  xxx.  23,  33,  xxix.  7,  xxxvii.  29,  xl.  9, 
15).  Strict  prohibition  was  issued  against  using 
this  unguent  for  any  secular  purpose,  or  on  the 
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person  of  a foreigner,  and  against  imitating  it  iu 
any  way  whatsoever  (Ex.  xxx.  32,  33).  The 
weight  therefore  of  the  oil  in  the  mixture  would  1 
12  lbs.  8 ox.  English.  A question  arises,  in  what 
form  were  the  other  ingredients,  and  what  degree 
of  solidity  did  the  whole  attain  ? Accoiding  to 
Maimonides,  Moses,  having  reduced  the  solid  iu- 
gredieuts  to  powder,  steeped  them  in  water  till  all 
the  aromatic  qualities  were  drawn  forth.  He  then 
poured  in  the  oil,  and  boiled  the  whole  till  the 
water  was  evaporated.  The  residuum  thus  obtained 
was  preserved  in  a vessel  for  use.  Another  theory 
supposes  all  the  ingredients  to  hove  been  in  tb 
form  of  oil  or  ointment,  and  the  measurement  by 
weight  of  all,  except  the  oil,  seems  to  imply  that 
they  were  in  some  solid  form,  but  whether  in  an 
unctuous  state  or  in  that  of  powder  cannot  be 
ascertained.  A process  of  making  ointment,  con- 
sisting, in  part  at  least,  in  boiling,  is  alluded  to  in 
Job  xli.  31.  Kings,  and  also  in  some  cases  pro- 
phels,  were,  ns  well  as  priests,  anointed  with  oil « 
ointment;  but  Scripture  only  mentions  the  fact  si 
actually  taking  place  in  the  cases  of  Saul,  Dnrid, 
Solomon,  Jehu,  and  Joash.  It  is  evident  that  tb 
sacred  oil  was  used  in  the  case  of  Solomon,  and  pro- 
bably in  the  cases  of  Saul  and  David.  A person 
whose  business  it  was  to  compound  ointments  in 
general  was  called  an  “apothecary”  (Neb  iii.  8; 
Eccl.  x.  1 ; Kcclus.  xlix.  1).  The  work  was  mne- 
times  carried  on  by  women  “ confectionaries ' 
(1  Sam.  viii.  13).  In  the  Christian  Chuith  the 
ancient  usage  of  anointing  the  bodies  of  the  dead 
was  long  retained.  The  ceremony  of  Chrism  or 
anointing  was  nlso  added  to  baptism. 

Ola’muB.  MEsrruLLA.il  of  the  son s of  Bui 
(1  Esd.  ix.  30  ; comp.  Ezr.  x.  29). 

Old  Testament.  This  article  will  treat  (A)  of 
the  Text  and  (B)  of  the  Interpretation  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Some  observations  will  be  subjoined 
respecting  (C)  the  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  the  New.  — A. — Text  OF  THE  OLD 
Testament.  1.  History  of  the  Text.— A hi*tory 
of  the  text  of  the  0.  T.  should  properly  commence 
from  the  date  of  the  completion  of  the  Canon; 
from  which  time  we  must  assume  that  no  addition* 
to  any  part  of  it  could  be  legitimately  made,  the 
solo  object  of  those  who  transmitted  and  watched 
over  it  being  thenceforth  to  preserve  that  which 
was  nlready  written.  Of  the  care,  however,  with 
which  the  text  was  transmitted  we  have  to  judge, 
almost  entirely,  by  the  phenomena  which  it  and  the 
versions  derived  from  it  now  present,  rather  than 
by  any  recorded  facts  respecting  it.  As  regard* 
the  form  in  which  the  sacred  writings  were  pre- 
served, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  text  wa* 
ordinarily  written  on  skins,  rolled  up  into  volume*, 
like  the  modem  synagogue-rolls  (Ps.  xl.  7 ; J «r. 
xxxvi.  14;  Zech.  v.  1 ; Ez.  ii.  9).  The  original 
character  in  which  the  text  was  expressed  i*  that 
still  preserved  to  us,  with  the  exception  of  four 
letters,  on  the  Muccabeun  coins,  and  having  s itroeg 
affinity  to  the  Samaritan  character.  At  what  date 
this  was  exchanged  for  the  present  Aramaic  « 
square  character  is  still  as  undetermined,  as  it  is  at 
what  date  the  use  of  the  Aramaic  language  in 
Palestine  superseded  that  of  the  Hebrew.  The  Oil 
Jewish  tradition,  repeated  by  Origen  and 
ascribed  the  change  to  Ezra.  [Writing.] 
vowel  point.-  were  attached  to  the  text:  they  were, 
through  nil  the  early  period  of  its  history,  rahnsy 
unknown.  Convenience  had  indeed,  at  the  tnc- 
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wb>n  the  later  books  of  the  0.  T.  were  written, 
joggested  a larger  use  of  the  matres  lectionis : it  is 
t has  that  in  those  books  we  find  them  introduced 
into  many  words  that  had  been  previously  spelt 
without  them.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  in 
the  text  of  the  0.  T.,  as  originally  written,  the 
wonts  were  generally,  though  not  uniformly, 
divided.  Of  the  Phoenician  inscriptions,  though 
the  majority  proceed  continuously,  some  have  a 
point  after  every  word,  except  when  the  words  are 
closely  connected.  The  same  point  is  used  in  the 
Samaritan  manuscripts.  The  practice  of  separating 
words  by  spaces  instead  of  points  probably  came  in 
with  the  square  writing.  Of  ancient  date,  pro- 
bably, are  also  the  separations  between  the  lesser 
Parshioth  or  sections ; whether  made,  in  the  case  of 
the  more  important  divisions,  by  the  commence- 
ment of  a new  line,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  less  im- 
jwrtant,  by  a blank  space  within  the  line.  These 
lesser  and  earlier  Parshioth,  of  which  there  are  in 
the  Pentateuch  669,  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  greater  and  later  Parshioth,  or  Sabbath- lessons, 
which  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Masorah.  The 
name  Parshioth  is  in  the  Mishna  applied  to  the 
divisions  in  the  Prophets  as  well  as  to  those  in  the 
Pentateuch.  Of  their  real  age  we  know  but  little. 
Hupfeld  has  found  that  they  do  not  always  coincide 
with  the  capitula  of  Jerome.  That  they  are  never- 
theless more  ancient  than  his  time  is  shown  by  the 
mention  of  them  in  the  Mishna.  In  the  absence  of 
ev, Jence’  to  the  contrary,  their  disaccordance  with 
the  Kazin  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which  are 
966  in  number,  seems  to  indicate  that  they  had  a 
kalorical  origin ; and  it  is  possible  that  they  also 
may  date  from  the  period  when  the  0.  T.  was 
first  transcribed  in  the  square  character.  Of  any 
Irgical  division,  in  the  written  text,  of  the  prose 
at  the  O.  T.  into  Pesukim,  or  verses,  we  find  in 
the  Talmud  no  mention ; and  even  in  the  existing 
synagogue-rolls  such  division  is  generally  ignored. 
In  the  poetical  books,  the  Pesukim  mentioned  in 
the  Talmud  correspond  to  the  poetical  lines,  not 
to  our  modern  verses ; and  it  is  probable  both  from 
some  expressions  of  Jerome,  and  from  the  analog- 
ous practice  of  other  nations  that  the  poetical 
text  was  written  stichometrically.  Of  the  docu- 
ments which  directly  bear  upon  the  history  of  the 
Hebrew  text,  the  two  earliest  are  the  Samaritan 
crtpy  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  the  Greek  translation 
of  the  LXX.  [Samaritan  Pentateucii  ; Sep- 
ti'agint.]  In  the  translations  of  Aquila  and  the 
other  Greek  interpreters,  the  fragments  of  whose 
works  remain  to  us  in  the  Hexapla,  we  have  evid- 
ence of  the  existence  of  a text  differing  but  little 
from  our  own : 60  also  in  the  Tavgums  of  Onkelos 
ani  Jonathan.  A few  centuries  later  we  have,  in 
the  Hexapla,  additional  evidence  to  the  same  effect 
in  Origen’s  transcriptions  of  the  Hebrew  text.  And 
ret  more  important  are  the  proofs  of  the  firm 
establishment  of  the  text,  and  of  its  substantial 
identity  with  our  own,  supplied  by  the  translation 
of  Jerome,  who  was  instructed  by  the  Palestinian 
Jews,  and  mninly  relied  upon  their  authority  for 
acquaintance  not  only  with  the  text  itself,  but  also 
with  the  traditional  unwritten  vocalizatiou  of  it. 
This  brings  ns  to  the  middle  of  the  Talmudic 
feriod.  the  learning  of  the  schools  which  had 
been  formed  in  Jerusalem  about  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  by  Hillel  and  Sbammai  was  preserved, 
*fter  the  destruction  of  the  city,  in  the  academies 
of  Jabneh,  Sepphoiis,  Cesarea,  and  Tiberias.  The 
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great  pillar  of  the  Jewish  literature  of  this  period 
was  R.  Judah  the  Holy,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the 
compilation  of  the  Mishna,  the  text  of  the  Talmud, 
and  who  died  about  A.D.  220.  After  his  death 
there  grew  into  repute  the  Jewish  academies  of 
Sura,  Nahardea,  and  I’um-Beditha,  on  the  Euphrates. 
The  twofold  Gemara,  or  commentary,  was  now  ap- 
pended to  the  Mishna,  thus  completing  the  Talmud. 
The  Jerusalem  Gemara  proceeded  from  the  Jews  of 
Tiberias,  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury: the  Babylonian  from  the  academies  on  the 
Euphrates,  perhaps  by  the  end  of  the  5th.  That 
along  with  the  task  of  collecting  and  commenting 
on  their  various  legal  traditions,  the  Jews  of  these 
several  academies  would  occupy  themselves  with 
the  text  of  the  sacred  writings  is  in  every  way- 
probable  ; and  is  indeed  shown  by  various  Talmudic 
notices.  In  these  the  first  thing  to  be  remarked 
is  the  entire  absence  of  allusion  to  any  such  glosses 
of  interpretation  as  those  which,  from  liaving  been 
previously  noted  on  the  margins  of  MSS.,  had  pro- 
bably been  loosely  incorporated  into  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  and  the  Septuagint.  Interpretation, 
properly  so  called,  had  become  the  province  of  the 
fargumist,  not  of  the  transcriber ; and  the  result 
of  the  entire  divorce  of  the  task  of  interpretation 
from  that  of  transcription  had  been  to  obtain  greater 
security  for  the  transmission  of  the  text  in  its  purity. 
In  place,  however,  of  such  glosses  of  interpretation 
had  crept  in  the  more  childish  practice  of  reading 
some  passages  differently  to  the  way  in  which  they 
were  written,  in  order  to  obtain  a play  of  words, 
or  to  fix  them  artificially  in  the  memory.  But 
these  traditional  and  confessedly  apocryphal  read- 
ings were  not  allowed  to  affect  the  written  text. 
The  care  of  the  Talmudic  doctors  for  the  text  is 
shown  by  the  pains  with  which  they  counted  up 
the  number  of  verses  in  the  different  books,  and 
computed  which  were  the  middle  verses,  words, 
and  letters  in  the  Pentateuch  and  in  the  Psalms. 
The  scrupulousness  with  which  the  Talmudists 
noted  what  they  deemed  the  truer  readings,  and 
yet  abstained  from  introducing  them  into  the  text, 
indicates  at  once  both  the  diligence  with  which 
they  scrutinized  the  text,  and  also  the  care  with 
which,  even  while  acknowledging  its  occasional 
imperfections,  they  guarded  it.  Critical  procedure 
is  also  evinced  in  a mention  of  their  rejection  of 
manuscripts  which  were  found  not  to  agree  with 
others  in  their  readings ; and  the  rules  given  with 
reference  to  the  transcription  and  adoption  of  manu- 
scripts attest  tire  care  bestowed  upon  them.  The 
Talmud  further  makes  mention  of  the  euphemistic 
Keris,  which  are  still  noted  in  our  Bibles,  e.  g at 
2 K.  vi.  25.  It  also  reckons  six  instances  of  ex- 
traordinary  points  placed  over  certain  words,  e,  g. 
at  Gen.  xviii.  9 ; and  of  some  of  them  it  furnishes 
mystical  explanations.  It  is  after  the  Talmudic 
period  that  Hupfeld  places  the  introduction  into 
the  text  of  the  two  large  points  (in  Hebrew  Soph- 
pasuk)  to  mark  the  end  of  each  verse.  They  are 
manifestly  of  older  date  than  the  accents,  by  which 
they  are,  in  effect,  supplemented.  Coeval,  perhaps, 
with  the  use  of  the  Soph-pasuh  is  that  of  the 
Makkeph , or  hyphen,  to  unite  words  thnt  are  so 
closely  conjoined  as  to  have  but  one  accent  between 
them.  It  must  be  older  than  the  accentual  marks, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  which  is  determined  by 
it.  Such  modifications  of  the  text  as  these  were 
the  precursors  of  the  new  method  of  dealing  with  it 
which  constitutes  the  work  of  the  Masoretic  period. 
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It  is  evident  from  the  notices  of  the  Tnlmud  that  n 
number  of  onil  traditions  had  been  gradually  accu- 
mulating respecting  both  the  integrity  of  particular 
passages  of  the  text  itself,  and  also  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  to  be  read.  This  vast  heterogeneous 
mass  of  traditions  and  criticisms,  compiled  and 
embodied  in  writing,  forms  what  is  known  as  the 
Masorah,  i.  e.  Tradition.  Buxtorf  ranges  its  con- 
tents under  the  three  heads  of  observations  res  pee- 
ing the  verses,  words,  and  letters  of  the  sacred  text. 
In  regai-d  of  the  verses,  the  Masorets  recorded  how 
many  there  were  in  each  book,  and  the  middle 
verse  in  each : also  how  many  verses  began  with 
particular  letters,  or  began  and  ended  with  the 
same  word,  or  contained  a particular  number  of 
words  and  letters,  or  particular  woids  a certain 
number  of  times,  Ac.  In  regard  of  the  words, 
they  recorded  the  Keris  and  Chethibs,  where  dif- 
ferent words  were  to  be  read  from  those  contained 
in  the  text,  or  where  words  were  to  be  omitted  or 
supplied.  They  noted  that  ceitain  words  were  to 
be  found  so  many  times  in  the  beginning,  middle, 
or  end  of  a verse,  or  with  a particular  construction 
or  meaning.  They  noted  also  of  particular  words, 
and  this  especially  in  cases  where  mistakes  in  trans- 
cription were  likely  to  arise,  whether  they  were  to 
l»e  written  plcne  or  defective, i,  e.  with  or  without 
the  matres  lectionis:  also  their  vocalization  and 
accentuation,  and  how  many  times  they  occurred 
so  vocalized  and  accented.  In  regard  of  the  letters, 
they  computed  how  often  each  letter  of  the  alphabet 
occurred  in  the  0.  T. : they  noted  fifteen  instances 
of  letters  stigmatized  with  the  extraordinary  points : 
they  commented  also  on  all  the  unusual  letters,  viz. 
the  majuscules,  which  they  variously  computed ; 
the  minuscules,  of  which  they  reckoned  thirty- 
throe;  the  suspense?,  four  in  number;  and  the 
inverses,  of  which  there  are  eight  or  nine.  The 
most  valuable  feature  of  the  Masorah  is  undoubt- 
edly its  collection  of  Keris.  The  first  rudiments  of 
this  collection  meet  us  in  the  Talmud.  It  seems 
clear  that  the  Keris  in  all  cases  represent  the  read- 
ings which  the  Masorets  themselves  approved  as 
correct.  The  Masorah  furnishes  also  eighteen  in- 
stances of  what  it  calls  “Correction  of  the  scribes.” 
The  real  import  of  this  is  doubtful.  Furthermore 
the  Masorah  contains  certain  “ Conjectures,”  which 
it  does  not  raise  to  the  dignity  of  Keris,  respecting 
the  true  reading  in  difficult  passages.  The  Masorah 
was  originally  preserved  in  distinct  books  by  itself. 
A plan  then  arose  of  transferring  it  to  the  margins 
of  the  MSS.  of  the  Bible.  For  this  purpose  large 
curtailments  were  necessary.  The  Masorah  is  now 
distinguished  into  the  Masora  mcujna  and  the 
Masora  parva,  the  latter  being  an  abridgment  of 
the  former,  and  including  all  the  Keris  and  other 
compendious  observations,  and  being  usually  printed 
in  Hebrew  Bibles  at  the  foot  of  the  page.  The 
Masorah  itself  was  but  one  of  the  fruits  of  the 
labours  of  the  Jewish  doctors  in  the  Masoretic 
period.  A far  more  important  work  was  the  fur- 
nishing of  the  text  with  vowel-marks,  by  which 
the  traditional  pronunciation  of  it  was  imperishably 
recorded.  That  the  insertion  of  the  Hebrew  vowel- 
points  was  post-Talmud ic  is  shown  by  the  absence 
from  the  Talmud  of  all  reference  to  them.  The 
vowel-marks  are  referred  to  in  the  Masorah  ; and 
as  they  are  all  mentioned  by  R.  Judah  Chiug,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  they  must 
have  been  perfected  before  that  date.  Conterapor- 
aneous  with  the  written  Tocalizatiou  was  the 


accentuation  of  the  text.  The  import  of  the  accents 
was,  as  Hupfctd  has  shown,  essentially  rhythmical: 
hence  they  had  from  the  first  both  a logical  and  a 
musical  significance.  Besides  the  evidences  of 
various  readings  contained  in  the  Keris  of  tire 
Masorah,  we  have  two  lists  of  different  readings 

{nirporting  or  presumed  to  be  those  adopted  by  the 
’alestinian  and  Babylonian  Jews  respectively.  The 
first  of  these  was  printed  by  K.  Jacob  ben  Chaim 
in  the  Bomberg  Bible.  The  different  reading*  are 
216  in  number.  They  are  generally  of  but  little 
importance.  The  other  is  the  result  of  a collation 
of  MSS.  made  in  the  eleventh  century  by  two  Jew*, 
R.  Aaron  ben  Asher,  a Palestinian,  and  R.  Jacob 
ben  Naphtali,  a Babylonian.  The  differences,  864 
in  number,  relate  to  the  vowels,  the  accents,  the 
Makkeph,  and  in  one  instance  (Cant.  viii.  6)  to  the 
division  of  orte  word  into  two.  From  the  rad« 
the  Masoretic  period  onward,  the  Masorah  became 
the  great  authority  by  which  the  text  given  in  all 
the  Jewish  MSS.  was  settled.  2.  Manuscripts.— 
We  must  now  give  an  account  of  the  0.  T.  MSS. 
known  to  us.  They  fall  into  two  main  elaaes: 
Synagogue-rolls  and  MSS.  for  private  use.  Of  the 
latter,  some  are  written  in  the  square,  other*  in 
the  rabbinic  or  cursive  character.  The  synagogue- 
rolls  contain,  separate  from  each  other,  the  Penta- 
teuch, the  Haphtaroth,  or  appointed  sections  of'  the 
Prophets,  and  the  so-cnlled  Megilloth,  viz.  Canticle'. 
Ruth,  Lamentations,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Esther.  TV 
text  of  the  synagogue-rolls  is  written  without 
vowels,  accents,  or  soph-pasuks  : the  greater 

parshioth  are  not  distinguished,  nor  yet,  strictly, 
the  verses;  these  last  are  indeed  often  slightly 
separated,  but  the  practice  is  against  the  ancieut 
tradition.  The  two  modifications  of  the  square 
character  in  which  these  rolls  are  written  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  Jews  as  the  Tam  and  the  Welsh, 
».  e.,  probably,  the  Perfect  and  the  Foreign  Pri- 
vate MSS.  in  the  sqnare  character  are  in  the  book- 
form,  either  on  parchment  or  on  paper,  and  of 
various  sizes,  from  folio  to  12mo.  Some  contain 
the  Hebrew  text  alone ; others  add  the  Tsrgum,  or 
an  Arabic  or  other  translation,  either  intersperse! 
with  the  text  or  in  a separate  column,  occisiotally 
in  the  margin.  The  upper  and  lower  margins  are 
generally  occupied  by  the  Masorah,  sometimes  by 
rabbinical  commentaries,  Ac.  The  date  of  a M>. 
is  ordinarily  given  in  the  subscription ; but  as  the 
subscriptions  are  often  concealed  in  the  Masorah  or 
elsewhere,  it  is  occasionally  difficult  to  find  them: 
occasionally  also  it  is  difficult  to  decipher  then. 
Even  wheu  found  and  deciphered,  they  cannot 
always  be  relied  on.  No  satisfactory  criteria  hare 
been  yet  established  by  which  the  ages  of  MSS. 
are  to  be  determined.  Pew  existing  MSS.  are 
supposed  to  be  older  than  the  12th  century. 
Kennicott  and  Bruns  assigned  one  of  their  colbtk* 
(No.  590)  to  the  10th  century;  De  Rossi  dates  it 
a.d.  1018  ; on  the  other  hand,  one  of  his 
(No.  634)  he  adjudges  to  the  8th  century.  It  >» 
usual  to  distinguish  in  these  MSS.  three  tnolif*~ 
ations  of  the  square  character:  viz.  a Spankh 
writing,  upright  and  regularly  formed ; a German, 
inclined  and  sharp-pointed  ; and  a French  uw 
Italian,  intermediate  to  the  two  preceding. 
important  distinction  between  the  Spanish  in' 
German  MSS.  consists  in  the  difference  of  order  in 
which  the  books  are  generally  arranged.  ** 
former  follow  the  Masorah,  placing  the  Chronic** 
before  the  rest  of  the  Hagiographa : the  latter  ok- 
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form  to  the  Talmud,  placing  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel 
before  I .small,  and  Until,  sepni  ate  from  the  other 
Megilloth,  before  the  Psalms.  Private  MSS.  in  the 
rabbinic  character  are  mostly  on  paj>er,  and  are  of 
comj>aratively  late  date.  Since  the  days  of  Kenni- 
cutt  and  De  Rossi  modem  research  has  discovered 
various  MSS.  beyond  the  limits  of  Europe.  Of 
many  of  these  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  will  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  It  is  different  with  the  MSS.  exa- 
mined by  Pinner  at  Odessa.  One  of  these  MSS. 
(A.  No.  1),  a Pentateuch  roll,  unpointed,  brought 
from  Derbeud  in  Daghestan,  appeals  by  the  sub- 
scription to  have  been  written  previously  to  the 
year  a.d  580 ; and,  if  so,  is  the  oldest  known 
Biblical  Hebrew  MS.  in  existence.  The  forms  of 
the  letters  are  remarkable.  Another  MS.  (B. 
No.  3)  containing  the  Prophets,  ou  parchment,  in 
small  folio,  although  only  dating,  according  to  the 
inscription,  from  A.D.  916,  and  furnished  with  a 
Masorah,  is  a yet  greater  treasure.  Its  vowels  and 
accents  are  wholly  different  from  those  now  in  use, 
both  in  form  and  in  position,  being  all  above  the 
letters : they  have  accordingly  been  the  theme  of 
much  discussion  among  Hebrew  scholars.  The 
Samaritan  MSS.  collated  by  Kennicott  are  all  in 
the  book-form.  3.  Printed  Text. — The  history  of 
the  printed  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  commences 
with  the  eirly  Jewish  editions  of  the  sejiorate  books. 
First  appeared  the  Psalter,  in  1477,  probably  at 
Bologna,  in  4to.,  with  Kimchi's  commentary  inter- 
spersed among  the  verses.  Only  the  first  four 
psalms  had  the  vowel-points,  and  these  but  clumsily 
expressed.  At  Bologna  there  subsequently  appeared, 
in  1482,  the  Pentateuch,  in  folio,  pointed,  with  the 
Targum  and  the  commentary  of  Rashi ; and  the 
five  Megilloth  (Ruth — Esther),  in  folio,  with  the 
commentaries  of  Rashi  and  Aben  Ezra.  From 
Soncino,  near  Cremona,  issued  in  1486  the  Pro- 
phetac  priores  (Joshua — Kings),  folio,  unpointed, 
with  Kimchi’s  commentary.  The  honour  of  print- 
ing the  first  entire  Hebrew  Bible  belongs  to  the 
above-mentioned  town  of  Soncino.  The  editiou  is 
in  folio,  pointed  and  accentuated.  Nine  copies  only 
of  it  are  now  known,  of  which  one  belongs  to 
Exeter  College,  Oxford.  The  earlier  printed  por- 
tions were  perhaps  the  basis  of  the  text.  This 
was  followed,  in  1494,  by  the  4to.  or  8vo.  edition 
printed  by  Gersom  at  Brescia,  remarkable  as  being 
the  edition  from  which  Luther’s  Gentian  transla- 
tion was  made.  This  edition,  along  with  the  pre- 
ceding, formed  the  basis  of  the  first  edition,  with 
the  Masorah,  Targums,  and  rabbinical  comments, 
printed  by  Bombcrg  at  Veuice  in  1518,  fol.,  under 
the  editorship  of  the  converted  Jew  Felix  del  Prato; 
though  the  “ plurirois  collatis  exemplaribus  ” of 
the  editor  seems  to  imply  that  MSS.  were  also  used 
in  aid.  This  edition  was  the  first  to  contain  the 
Masora  magna,  and  the  various  readings  of  Ben 
Asher  and  Ben  Naphtali.  After  the  Brescian,  the 
next  primary  edition  was  that  contained  in  the 
Complutensian  Polyglot,  published  at  Complutum 
(Alcala)  in  Spain,  at  the  expense  of  Cardinal 
Ximenes,  dated  1514-17,  but  not  issued  till  1522. 
The  Hebrew  is  pointed,  but  unaccentuated:  it  was 
taken  from  seven  MSS.,  which  are  still  preserved 
in  the  University  Library  at  Madrid.  To  this  suc- 
ceeded an  ediCon  which  has  had  more  influence 
than  any  on  the  text  of  later  times — the  Second 
Rabbinical  Bible,  printed  by  Bomberg  at  Venice, 
4 yoIs.  fol.,  1525-6.  The  editor  was  the  learned 
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[ Tunisian  Jew,  R.  Jacob  ben  Chaim.  The  groat 
feature  of  his  work  lay  in  the  correction  of  the 
text  by  the  precepts  of  the  Masorah,  in  which  be 
was  profoundly  skilled,  and  on  which,  as  well  as  on 
the  text  itself,  his  labours  were  employed.  The 
Royal  or  Autweip  Polyglot,  printed  by  I’lantin, 

8 vols.  fol.  1569-72,  at  the  expense  of  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  and  edited  by  Arias  Montanus  and  others, 
took  the  Complutensian  ns  the  basis  of  its  Hebrew 
text,  but  compared  this  with  one  of  Bomberg’s,  so 
as  to  produce  a mixture  of  the  two.  This  text  was 
followed  both  in  the  Paris  Polyglot  of  Le  Jay, 

9 vols.  fol.  1645,  and  in  Walton's  Polyglot,  London, 
6 vols.  fol.  1657.  A text  compounded  of  several  of 
the  preceding  was  issued  by  the  I.eipsic  Professor, 
Elias  Iiutter,  at  Hamburg,  fol.  1587:  it  was 
intended  for  students,  the  servile  letters  being  dis- 
tinguished from  the  radicals  by  hollow  type.  A 
special  mention  is  also  due  to  the  labours  of  the 
elder  Buxtoi  f,  who  carefully  revised  the  text  aftoi 
the  Masorah,  publishing  it  in  8vo.  at  Basle,  1611, 
and  again,  after  a fresh  revision,  in  his  valuable 
Rabbinical  Bible.  Neither  the  text  of  flutter  nor 
that  of  Buxtorf  was  without  its  permanent  in- 
fluence ; but  the  Hebrew  Bible  which  became  the 
standard  to  subsequent  generations  was  that  of 
Joseph  Athias,  a learned  rabbi  and  printer  at 
Amsterdam.  His  text  was  based  on  a comparison 
of  tiie  previous  editions  with  two  MSS. ; oue  bear- 
ing date  1299,  the  other  a Spanish  MS,,  boasting 
an  antiquity  of  900  years.  It  appeared  at  Amster- 
dam, 2 vols.  8vo.  1661,  with  a preface  by  Leusden, 
professor  at  Utrecht ; aud  again,  revised  afresh,  in 
1 667.  The  progeny  of  the  text  of  Athias  was  as 
follows  : — a.  That  of  Clodius,  Frankfort-on-Maine, 
8vo.  1677 ; reprinted,  with  alterations,  8vo.  1692, 
4to.  1716.  b.  That  of  Jablonskv,  Berlin,  large 
8vo.  or  4to.  1699 ; reprinted,  but  less  correctly, 
12mo.  1712.  c.  That  of  Van  der  Hooght,  Am- 
sterdam and  Utrecht,  2 vols.  8vo.  1705.  This 
edition,  of  good  reputation  for  its  accuracy,  but 
above  all  for  the  beauty  and  distinctness  of  its  type, 
deserves  special  attention,  as  constituting  our  pre- 
sent textus  rcccptus.  d.  That  of  Opitz,  Kiel,  4to. 
1709.  e.  That  of  J.  II.  Michaelis,  Halle,  8vo. 
and  4to.  1720.  The  modern  editions  of  the  Hebrew 
Bible  now  in  use  are  all  based  on  Van  der  Hooght. 
4.  Critical  Labours  and  Apparatus. — The  history 
of  the  criticism  of  the  text  has  already  been  brought 
down  to  the  period  of  the  labours  of  the  Masoiets 
and  their  immediate  successors.  It  must  be  here 
resumed.  In  the  early  part  of  the  13th  century, 
R.  Meir  Lcvita,  a native  of  Burgos  and  inhabitant 
of  Toledo,  known  by  abbreviation  as  Harnmah,  by 
patronymic  as  Todrosius,  wrote  a critical  work  on 
the  Peutateuch  called  The  Booh  of  the  Masorah 
the  Hedge  of  the  Law , in  which  he  endeavoured, 
by  a collation  of  MSS.,  to  ascertain  the  true  reading 
in  various  passages.  At  a later  period  R.  Mcnuhem 
de  Lonzano  collated  ten  MSS.,  chielly  Spanish, 
some  of  them  five  or  six  ceuturies  old,  with  Rom- 
berg's 4to.  Bible  of  1544.  The  results  were  given 
in  the  work  “ Light  of  the  Law,"  printed  at  Venice, 
1618.  They  relate  only  to  the  Pentateuch.  A 
more  important  work  was  that  of  R.  Solomon  Norzi 
of  Mantua,  in  the  17th  century,  “ Repairer  of  the 

. Breach : ’’  a copious  critical  commentary  on  the 
whole  of  the  O.  T.,  drawn  up  with  the  aid  of  MSS. 
and  editions,  of  the  Masorah,  Talmud,  and  all  other 
Jewish  resources  within  his  reach.  In  1746  tho 
expectations  of  the  public  were  raised  by  the  /Vo- 
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legimenn  of  Houbigant,  of  the  Oratory  at  Paris ; 
and  in  1753  his  edition  appeared,  splendidly  priuted, 
in  4 vols.  fol.  The  text  was  that  of  Van  der  Hooght, 
divested  of  points,  and  of  every  vestige  of  the 
Masorah.  In  the  notes  copious  emendations  were 
introduced.  In  the  same  year,  1753,  appeared  at 
Oxford  Kennicott’s  first  Dissertation  on  the  state  of 
the  Priuted  Text:  the  second  followed  in  1759. 
The  result  of  these  and  of  the  author's  subsequent 
annual  reports  was  a subscription  of  nearly  10,000/. 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  a collation  of  Hebrew 
MSS.  throughout  Europe,  which  was  performed 
from  1760  to  1769,  partly  by  Kennicott  himself, 
but  chiefly,  under  his  direction,  by  Professor  Bruns 
of  Helmstadt  and  others.  The  collation  extended 
in  all  to  581  Jewish  and  16  Samaritan  MSS.,  and 
40  printed  editions,  Jewish  works,  &c. ; of  which, 
however,  only  about  half  were  collated  throughout, 
the  rest  in  select  passages.  The  fruits  appeared  at 
Oxford  in  2 vols.  fol.  1776-80 : the  text  is  Van  der 
Hooght’s,  unpointed  ; the  various  readings  are  given 
below  ; comparisons  are  also  made  of  the  Jewish 
and  Samaritan  texts  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  of  the 
parallel  passages  in  Samuel  and  Chronicles,  &c. 
The  labours  of  Kennicott  were  supplemented  by 
those  of  De  Rossi,  professor  at  Pavroa.  His  plan 
differed  materially  from  Kennicott’s:  he  confined 
himself  to  a specification  of  the  various  readings  in 
select  passages;  but  for  these  he  supplied  also  the 
critical  evidence  to  be  obtained  from  the  ancient 
versions,  and  from  all  the  various  Jewish  authorities. 
For  the  passages  on  which  it  treats,  the  evidence  in 
De  Rossi's  work  may  be  regarded  as  nlmost  com- 
plete. A small  Bible,  with  the  text  of  Reineccius, 
and  a selection  of  the  more  important  readings  of 
Kennicott  and  De  Rossi,  was  issued  by  Doderlein 
and  Meisner  at  Leipsic,  8vo.  1793.  It  is  printed 
(except  some  copies)  on  bad  paper,  and  is  reputed 
very  incorrect.  A better  critical  edition  is  that  of 
Jahn,  Vienna,  4 vols.  8vo.  1806.  The  first  at- 
tempt to  turn  the  new  critical  collations  to  public 
account  was  made  by  Boothroyd,  in  his  unpointed 
Bible,  with  various  readings  and  English  notes, 
Pontefract,  4to.  1810-16,  at  a time  when  Houbi- 
gant’s  principles  were  still  in  the  ascendant.  This 
was  followed  in  1821  by  Hamilton’s  Codex  Criticus, 
modelled  on  the  plan  of  the  N.  T.  of  Griesbach. 
The  most  important  contribution  towards  the  form- 
ation of  a revised  text  that  has  yet  appeared  is 
Dr.  Davidson’s  Hebrew  Text  of  the  0.  T.,  revised 
from  critical  Sotirccs , 1855.  It  presents  a con- 
venient epitome  of  the  more  important  various 
readings  of  the  MSS.  and  of  the  Masorah,  with  the 
authorities  for  them.  It  must  be  confessed  that 
little  has  yet  been  done  for  the  systematic  criticism 
of  the  Hebrew  text  from  the  ancient  versions,  in 
comparison  with  what  might  be  accomplished.  We 
have  even  yet  to  learn  what  critical  treasures  those 
versions  really  contain.  It  might  be  well,  too,  if 
along  with  the  version- readings  were  collected 
together  all,  or  at  least  all  the  more  imjiortant, 
conjectural  emendations  of  the  Hebrew  text  proposed 
by  various  scholars  during  the  last  hundred  years, 
which  at  present  lie  buried  in  their  several  com- 
mentaries and  other  publications.  5.  Principles  of 
Criticism.— The  method  of  procedure  required  in 
the  criticism  of  the  O.  T.  is  widely  different  from 
that  practised  in  the  criticism  of  the  N.  T.  Our 
O.  T.  textus  receptus  is  a far  more  faithful  re- 
presentation of  the  genuine  Scripture,  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  means  of  detecting  and  correcting 
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the  errors  contained  in  it  are  more  precarious,  the 
results  are  more  uncertain,  and  the  ratio  borne  by 
the  value  of  the  diplomatic  evidence  of  MSS.  to 
that  of  a good  critical  judgment  and  sagacity  is 
greatly  diminished.  It  is  indeed  to  the  direct 
testimony  of  the  MSS.  that,  in  endeavouring  to 
establish  the  true  text,  we  must  first  have  recouiv. 
Where  the  MSS.  disagree,  it  has  been  laid  down  as 
a canon  that  we  ought  not  to  let  the  mere  numerical 
majority  preponderate,  but  should  examine  what  is 
the  reading  of  the  earliest  and  best.  The  MSS. 
lead  us  for  the  most  part  only  to  our  first  sure 
standing-ground,  the  Masoretic  text  : in  other 
words,  to  the  average  written  text  of  a period  later 
by  a thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  years  than  the 
latest  book  of  the  0.  T.  In  ascending  upwards 
from  the  Masoretic  text,  our  first  critical  materials 
are  the  Miisoretic  Kcris,  valuable  as  witnesses  to 
the  preservation  of  many  authentic  readings.  A 
Keri  therefore  is  not  to  be  received  in  preference  to 
a Chethib  unless  confirmed  by  other  sufficient  evid- 
ence, external  or  internal ; and  in  reference  to  toe 
Keris  let  the  rule  be  borne  in  mind,  “Proclivi 
scriptioni  praestat  ardua,”  many  of  them  being  bat 
arbitrary  softenings  down  of  difficult  readings  in 
the  genuine  text.  The  express  assertions  of  the 
Masorah,  as  also  of  the  Targum,  respecting  the 
true  leading  in  particular  passages,  are  of  course 
important.  From  these  we  ascend  to  the  version 
of  Jerome,  the  most  thoroughly  trustworthy 
authority  on  which  we  have  to  rely  in  our  en- 
deavours to  amend  the  Masoretic  text  Dependent 
as  Jerome  was,  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
text  and  everything  respecting  it,  on  the  Palestinian 
Jews,  and  accurate  as  are  his  renderings,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  a Hebrew  raJjg 
which  can  be  shown  to  have  been  receive!  by 
Jerome,  should,  if  sanctioned  or  countenanced  by 
the  Targum,  be  so  far  preferred  to  one  upheld 
by  the  united  testimony  of  nil  MSS.  whatever. 
Of  the  other  versions,  although  more  ancient,  none 
can  on  the  whole  be  reckoned,  in  a critical  point  of 
view,  so  valuable  as  his.  Of  the  Greek  veiskra? 
of  Aquila,  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion,  we  posea 
but  mere  fragments.  The  Syriac  bears  the  impress 
of  having  been  made  too  much  under  the  influence 
of  the  Septuagint.  The  Targums  are  too  often  para- 
phrastic. Still  they  all  furnish  most  important 
material  for  the  correction  of  the  Masoretic  text; 
and  their  cumulative  evidence,  when  they  all  concur 
in  a reading  different  to  that  which  it  contain*,  is 
very  strong.  The  Septuagint  itself,  venerable  for  its 
antiquity,  but  on  various  accounts  untrustworthy 
in  the  readings  which  it  represents,  must  be  treats 
for  critical  purposes  in  the  same  way  as  the  Mafor- 
etic  Keris.  The  presence  of  any  Hebrew  reading 
in  it  can  pass  for  little,  nuless  it  can  be  independ- 
ently shown  to  be  probable  that  that  reading  tf 
the  true  one.  In  the  opposite  direction  of  c™1* 
firming  a Masoretic  reading  against  which  later 
testimonies  militate,  the  authority  of  the  Septuagint, 
on  account  of  its  age,  necessarily  stands  high- 
Similar  remarks  would,  a priori , seem  to  apply  to 
the  critical  use  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch : it  «*, 
however,  doubtful  whether  that  document  be 
any  real  additional  value.  In  the  case  of  the  0.  T., 
unlike  that  of  the  N.  T.,  another  source  of  emend- 
ations is  generally  allowed,  viz.  critical  conjecture. 
The  comparative  purity  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  prob* 
ably  different  in  different  parts  of  the  0.  T.  J* 
the  revision  of  Dr.  Davidson,  who  has  gener*L'J 
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restricted  himself  to  the  admission  of  corrections 
warranted  by  MS.,  Masorctic,  or  Talmudic  authority, 
those  in  the  book  of  Genesis  do  not  exceed  11; 
those  in  the  Psalms  are  proportionately  three  times 
a*  numerous ; those  in  the  historical  books  and  the 
Prophets  are  proportionately  more  numerous  than 
thor>e  in  the  Psalms.  In  all  emendations  of  the 
text,  whether  made  with  the  aid  of  the  critical 
materials  which  we  possessor  by  critical  conjecture, 
it  is  essential  that  the  proposed  reading  be  oue  from 
which  the  existing  reading  may  have  been  derived : 
hence  the  necessity  of  attention  to  the  means  by 
which  corruptions  were  introduced  into  the  text. 
One  letter  was  accidentally  exchanged  by  a tran- 
scriber for  another.  Words,  or  parts  of  words, 
were  repeated;  or  they  were  dropped,  and  this 
especially  when  they  ended  like  those  that  preceded. 
Occasionally  a letter  may  have  travelled  from  one 
word,  or  a word  from  one  verse,  to  another.  Wilful 
corruption  of  the  text  on  polemical  grounds  has  also 
been  occasionally  charged  upon  the  Jews  ; but  the 
allegation  has  not  been  proved,  and  their  known 
reverence  for  the  text  militates  against  it.  To  the 
criticism  of  the  vowel -marks  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples must  be  applied,  mutatis  mutandis,  as  to  that 
of  the  consonants.  Nothing  can  be  more  remote 
from  the  truth  than  the  notion  that  we  are  at 
liberty  to  supply  vowels  to  the  text  at  our  un- 
fettered discretion. 

B.  INTERPRETATION  OP  THE  OLP  TESTAMENT. 
— 1.  History  of  the  Interpretation. — We  shall  here 
endeavour  to  present  a brief  but  comprehensive 
sketch  of  the  treatment  which  the  scriptures  of  the 
O.  T.  have  in  different  ages  received.  At  the  period 
of  the  rise  of  Christianity  two  opposite  tendencies 
had  manifested  themselves  in  the  interpretation  of 
them  among  the  Jews ; the  one  to  an  extreme  lite- 
ralism, tire  other  to  an  arbitrary  allegorism.  The 
former  of  these  w;is  mainly  developed  in  Palestine, 
where  the  Law  of  Moses  was,  from  the  nature 
of  things,  most  completely  observed.  The  Jewish 
teachers,  acknowledging  the  obligation  of  that  Law 
in  its  minutest  precepts,  but  overlooking  the  moral 
principles  on  which  those  precepts  were  founded  and 
which  they  should  have  unfolded  from  them,  there 
endeavoured  to  supply  by  other  means  the  imper- 
fections inherent  in  every  law  in  its  mere  literal 
acceptation.  On  the  other  hand  at  Alexandria  the 
allegorizing  tendency  prevailed.  Germs  of  it  had 
appeared  in  the  apocryphal  writings,  as  where  in 
the  Book  of  Wisdom  (xviii.  24)  the  priestly  vest- 
ments of  Aaron  had  been  treated  as  symbolical  of 
the  universe.  It  had  been  fostered  by  Aristobulus, 
and  at  length,  two  centuries  later,  it  culminated  in 
Philo,  from  whose  works  we  best  gather  the -form 
which  it  assumed.  For  in  the  general  principles  of 
interpretation  which  Philo  adopted,  h$  was  but  fol- 
lowing, as  he  himself  assures  us,  in  the  track  which 
had  been  previously  mar  ked  out  by  those,  probably 
the  Therapeutae,  under  whom  he  had  studied.  His 
expositions  have  chiefly  reference  to  the  writings  of 
Moses,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  arch-prophet,  the 
roan  initiated  above  all  others  into  divine  mys- 
teries ; and  in  the  persons  and  things  mentioned  in 
these  writings  he  traces,  without  denying  the  out- 
ward reality  of  the  narrative,  the  mystical  designa- 
tions of  different  abstract  qualities  and  aspects  of 
the  invisible.  The  Alexandrian  interpreters  were 
striving  to  vindicate  for  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  a 
new  dignity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Gentile  world,  by 
fihowing  that  Moses  had  anticipated  all  tire  doctrines 
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of  the  philosophers  of  Greece.  It  must  not  be  suj»- 
posed  that  the  Palestinian  literalism  and  the  Alex- 
andrian allegorism  ever  remained  entirely  distinct. 
In  feet  the  two  extremes  of  literalism  and  arbitrary 
allegorism,  in  their  neglect  of  the  direct  moral 
teaching  and  prophetical  import  of  Scripture,  had 
too  much  in  common  not  to  mingle  readily  the  one 
with  the  other.  And  thus  we  may  trace  the 
development  of  the  two  distinct  yet  co-existent 
spheres  of  Iialachah  and  Hagadah,  in  which  the 
Jewish  intei-pretation  of  Scripture,  as  shown  by 
the  later  Jewish  writings,  ranged.  The  former1 
(“repetition,”  “following”)  embraced  the  tradi- 
tional legal  determinations  for  practical  observance : 
the  latter  (“discourse”)  the  unrestrained  inter- 
pretation, of  no  authentic  force  or  immediate  prac- 
tical interest.  The  earliest  Christian  non-apostolic 
treatment  of  the  O.  T.  was  necessarily  much  de- 
pendent on  that  which  it  had  received  from  the 
Jews.  The  Alexandrian  allegorism  reappears  the 
most  fully  in  the  fanciful  epistle  of  Barnabas  ; but 
it  influenced  also  the  other  writings  of  the  sub- 
apostolic  Fathers.  Even  the  Jewish  cabbalism  passed 
to  6ome  extent  into  the  Christian  Church,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  largely  employed  by  the  Gnostics. 
But  this  was  not  to  last.  Irenaeus,  himself  not 
altogether  free  from  it,  raised  his  voice  against  it ; 
and  Tertullian  well  laid  it  down  as  a canon  that  the 
words  of  Scripture  were  to  be  interpreted  only  in 
their  logical  connexion,  and  with  reference  to  the 
occasion  on  which  they  were  uttered.  In  another 
respect  all  was  changed.  The  Christian  interpreters 
by  their  belief  in  Christ  stood  on  a vantage-ground 
for  the  comprehension  of  the  whole  burden  of  the 
O.  T.  to  which  the  Jews  had  never  reached ; and 
thus,  however  they  may  have  erred  in  the  details 
of  their  interpretations,  they  were  generally  con- 
ducted by  them  to  the  right  conclusions  in  regard 
of  Christian  doctrine.  The  view  held  by  the  Chris- 
tian Fathers  that  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  N.  T. 
had  been  virtually  contained  and  foreshadowed  in 
the  Old,  generally  induced  the  search  in  the  0.  T. 
for  such  Christian  doctrine  rather  than  for  the  old 
philosophical  dogmas.  Their  general  convictions 
were  doubtless  here  more  correct  than  the  details 
which  they  advanced ; and  it  would  be  easy  to 
multiply  from  the  writings  of  either  Justin,  Tertul- 
lian, or  Irenaeus,  typical  interpretations  that  could 
no  longer  be  defended.  It  was  at  Alexandria, 
which  through  her  previous  learning  had  already 
exerted  the  deepest  influence  on  the  interpretation 
of  the  0.  T.,  that  definite  principles  of  interpreta- 
tion were  by  a new  order  of  men,  the  most  illus- 
trious and  influential  teachers  in  the  Christian 
Church,  first  laid  down.  Clement  here  led  the  way. 
He  held  that  in  the  Jewish  law  a fourfold  import 
was  to  be  traced;  literal,  symbolical,  moral,  pro- 
phetical. Of  these  the  second  was  the  relic  of  the 
philosophical  element  that  others  had  previously  en 
grafted  on  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Clement  was 
succeeded  by  his  scholar  Origen.  With  him  biblical 
interpretation  showed  itself  more  decidedly  Chris- 
tian; and  while  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians, 
moulded  anew,  became  the  permanent  inheritance 
of  the  Church,  the  distinctive  symbolical  meaning 
which  philosophy  had  placed  upon  the  0.  T.  dis- 
appeared. Origen  reoognizes  in  Scripture,  as  it 
were,  a body,  soul,  and  spirit,  answering  to  the 
body,  soul,  and  spirit  of  man  : the  first  serves  for 
the  edification  of  the  simple,  the  secoud  for  that  of 
the  more  advanced,  the  third  for  that  of  the  perfect. 
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The  reality  and  the  utility  of  the  first,  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  he  proves  by  the  number  of  those  whose 
faith  is  nurtured  by  it.  The  second,  which  is  in 
fact  the  mornl  sense  of  Scripture,  he  illustrates  by 
the  interpretation  of  Deut.  xxv.  4 in  1 Cor.  ix.  9. 
The  third,  however,  is  that  on  which  he  principally 
dwells,  showing  how  the  Jewish  Law,  spiritually 
understood,  contained  a shadow  of  good  things  to 
come.  Both  the  spiritual  and  (to  use  his  own 
term)  the  psychical  meaning  he  held  to  be  always 
present  in  Scripture:  the  bodily  uot  always.  Ori- 
gen’s own  expositions  of  Scripture  were,  no  doubt, 
less  successful  than  his  investigations  of  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  ought  to  be  expounded.  Yet  as 
the  appliances  which  he  brought  to  the  study  of 
Scripture  made  him  the  father  of  biblical  criticism, 
so  of  all  detailed  Christian  scriptural  commentaries 
his  were  the  first;  a fact  not  to  be  forgotten  by 
those  who  would  estimate  aright  their  several  merits 
and  defects.  The  value  of  Origen’s  researches  was 
best  appreciated,  a century  later,  by  Jerome.  He 
adopted  and  repented  most  of  Origen’s  principles ; 
but  he  exhibited  more  judgment  in  the  practical  ap- 
plication of  them : he  devoted  more  attention  to  the 
literal  interpretation,  the  basis  of  the  rest,  and  he 
brought  also  larger  stores  of  learning  to  bear  upon  it. 
With  Origen  he  held  that  Scripture  was  to  be  under- 
stood in  a threefold  manner,  literally,  tiopologically, 
mystically : the  first  meaning  was  the  lowest,  the 
last  the  highest.  But  elsewhere  he  gave  a new 
threefold  division  of  Scriptural  interpretation,  iden- 
tifying the  ethical  with  the  literal  or  first  meaning, 
making  the  allegorical  or  spiritual  meaning  the 
second,  and  maintaining  that,  thirdly,  Scripture 
was  to  be  understood  “ secundum  futurorum  beati- 
tudinem.”  The  iutluence  of  Origen’s  writings  was 
supreme  in  the  Greek  Church  for  a huudred  years 
after  his  death.  Towards  the  end  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury Diodore,  bishop  of  Tarsus,  previously  a pi-es- 
byter  at  Antioch,  wrote  an  exposition  of  the  whole 
of  the  O.  T.,  attending  only  to  the  letter  of  Scrip- 
ture. Of  the  disciples  of  Diodore,  Theodore  of 
Mopsnestia  pursued  an  exclusively  grammatical  in- 
terpretation into  a decided  rationalism,  rejecting  the 
greater  part  of  the  prophetical  reference  of  the 
O.T.,  and  maintaining  it  to  be  only  applied  to  our 
Saviour  by  way  of  accommodation.  Chrysostom, 
another  disciple  of  Diodore,  followed  a sounder 
course,  rejecting  neither  the  literal  nor  the  spiritual 
interpretation,  but  bringing  out  with  much  force 
from  Scripture  its  moral  lessons.  He  wns  followed 
by  Theodoret,  who  interpreted  both  literally  and 
historically,  and  also  allegorically  and  prophetically. 
In  the  Western  Church  the  influence  of  Origen,  ii 
not  so  unqualified  at  the  first,  was  yet  peimanentlv 
greater  than  in  the  Eastern.  Hilary  of  Poitiers  is 
said  by  Jerome  to  have  drawn  largely  from  Origen  in 
his  Commentary  on  the  Psalms.  But  in  truth,  as  a 
practical  interpreter,  he  greatly  excelled  Origen ; 
carefully  seeking  out  uot  what  meaning  the  Scripture 
might  bear,  but  what  it  really  intended,  and  drawing 
forth  the  evangelical  sense  from  the  literal  with  co- 
gency, terseness,  and  elegance.  Here  too  Augus- 
tine stood  somewhat  in  advance  of  Origen  ; carefully 
preserving  in  its  integrity  the  literal  sense  of  the 
historical  narrative  of  Scripture  as  the  substructure 
of  the  mystical,  lest  otherwise  the  latter  should 
prove  to  be  but  a building  in  the  air.  But  what- 
ever advances  had  been  made  in  the  treatment  of 
O.  T.  scripture  by  the  Latins  since  the  days  of 
Origeu  were  unhappily  uot  perpetuated.  Wc  may 
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see  tins  in  the  Morals  of  Gregory  on  the  Bout  w 
Job ; the  last  great  independent  work  of  a bain 
Father.  Three  senses  of  the  sacred  text  are  here 
recognized  and  pursued  in  separate  threads:  the 
historical  and  literal,  the  allegorical,  and  the  moral. 
But  the  three  have  hardly  any  mutual  connexion: 
the  very  idea  of  such  a connexion  is  ignored.  Such 
was  the  general  character  of  the  interpretation 
which  prevailed  through  the  middle  ages,  dining 
which  Gregory’s  work  stood  in  high  repute.  The 
mystical  sense  of  Scripture  was  entirely  divorced 
from  the  literal.  The  first  impulse  to  the  new  in- 
vestigation of  the  literal  meaning  of  the  text  of  the 
O.  T.  came  from  the  great  Jewish  commentators, 
mostly  of  Spanish  origin,  of  the  11th  and  followitig 
centuries;  Rashi  (fllOo),  A ben  Ezra  (f  1167), 
Kimchi  (f  1240),  and  others.  Following  in  the 
wake  of  these,  the  converted  Jew  Nicolaus  of  Lyre, 
near  Evreux,  in  Normandy  (f  1341),  produced  his 
Postillae  Perpetuae  on  the  Bible,  in  which,  without 
denying  the  deeper  meanings  of  Scripture,  he  justly 
contended  for  the  literal  as  that  on  which  they  tli 
must  rest.  Exception  was  taken  to  these  a century 
later  by  Paul  of  Burgos,  also  a converted  Jew 
(f  1435),  who  upheld,  by  the  side  of  the  literal, 
the  traditional  interpretations,  to  which  he  was 
probably  at  heart  exclusively  attached.  Bat  the 
very  arguments  by  which  he  sought  to  vindicate 
them  showed  that  the  recognition  of  the  value  ot 
the  literal  interpretation  had  taken  firm  root— 2. 
Principles  of  Interpretation. — From  the  foregoing 
sketch  it  will  have  appeared  that  it  has  been  very 
generally  recognized  that  the  interpretation  ot  the 
0.  T.  embraces  the  discovery  of  its  literal,  moral, 
and  spiritual  meaning.  It  has  given  occasion  to 
misrepresentation  to  speak  of  the  existence  in  iknp* 
lure  of  more  than  a single  sense ; rather,  then,  let 
it  be  said  that  there  are  in  it  three  elements,  co- 
existing and  coalescing  with  each  other,  and  gener- 
ally requiring  each  other’s  presence  in  order  that 
they  may  be  severally  manifested.  Correspondinc’y 
too  there  are  three  portions  of  the  0.  T.  in  which 
the  respective  elements,  each  in  its  turn,  shine  out 
with  peculiar  lustre.  The  literal  (and  historical! 
element  is  most  obviously  displayed  in  the  historical 
narrative:  the  moral  is  specially  honoured  in  the 
Law,  and  in  the  hortatory  addresses  of  the  Pro- 
phets : the  predictions  of  the  Prophets  bear  emphatic 
witness  to  the  prophetical  or  spiritual.  Still,  gener- 
ally, in  every  portion  of  the  O.  T.  the  presence  ot 
all  three  elements  may  by  the  student  of  Scripture 
be  traced.  In  perusing  the  story  of  the  journey  « l 
the  Israelites  through  the  wilderness,  he  has  the 
historical  element  in  the  actual  occurrence  ot  the 
facts  narrated;  the  moral,  in  the  warnings  which 
God’s  dealings  with  the  people  and  their  own  several 
disobediences  .convey  ; and  the  spiritual  in  the  pn* 
figuration  by  that  journey,  in  its  several  features, 
of  the  Christian  pilgrimage  through  the  wilderness 
of  life.  If  the  question  be  asked,  Are  the  three 
several  elements  in  the  O.  T.  mutually  coextensive  • 
we  reply.  They  are  certainly  coextensive  in  the 
O.  T.,  takeu  as  a whole,  and  in  the  several  portions 
of  it,  largely  viewed  ; yet  not  so  as  that  they 
all  to  lie  traced  in  eacli  several  section.  The  h*- 
torical  element  may  occasionally  exist  alone.  Ba 
the  other  hand  there  are  passages  of  direct  as* 
simple  moral  exhortation,  e.g.  a considerable 
of  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  into  which  the  historic** 
element  hardly  enters.  Occasionally  also,  as  ° 
Psalm  ii.,  the  prophetical  element,  though  not  alto* 
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gather  divorced  from  the  historical  and  the  moral, 
vet  completely  overshadows  them.  That  we  should 
use  the  New  Testament  as  the  key  to  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Old,  and  should  seek  to  interpret 
the  latter  as  it  was  interpreted  by  our  Lord  and  His 
apostles,  is  in  accordance  both  with  the  spirit  of 
what  the  earlier  Fathers  asserted  respecting  the 
value  of  the  tradition  received  from  them,  aud  with 
the  appeals  to  the  N.  T.  by  which  Origen  defended 
and  fortified  the  threefold  method  of  interpretation. 
But  here  it  is  the  analogy  of  the  N.  T.  interpreta- 
tions that  we  must  follow ; for  it  were  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament 
would  be  found  completely  interpreted  in  the  New'. 
With  these  preliminary  observations  we  may  glance 
at  the  several  branches  of  the  interpreter’s  task. 
First,  then.  Scripture  has  its  outward  toirn  or  body, 
all  the  several  details  of  which  lie  will  have  to  ex- 
plore and  to  analyse.  He  must  ascertain  the  thing 
outwardly  asserted,  commanded,  foretold,  prayed 
for,  or  the  like  ; and  this  with  reference,  so  far  as 
is  possible,  to  the  historical  occasion  and  circum- 
stances, the  time,  the  place,  the  political  and  social 
j>osition,  the  manner  of  life,  the  surrounding  influ- 
ences, the  distinctive  character,  and  the  object  in 
view,  alike  of  the  writers,  the  persons  addressed, 
and  the  persons  who  appear  upon  the  scene.  Taken 
in  its  wide  sense,  the  outward  fonn  of  Scripture 
will  itself,  no  doubt,  include  much  that  is  figura- 
tive. To  the  outward  form  of  Scripture  thus  be- 
loug  all  metonymies,  in  which  one  name  is  substi- 
tuted for  another ; aud  metaphors,  in  which  a word 
is  transformed  from  its  proper  to  a cognate  signific- 
ation ; so  also  all  prosopopeias,  or  personifications  ; 
and  even  all  anthropomorphic  and  anthropopathic 
descriptions  of  God,  which  could  never  have  been 
understood  in  a purely  literal  sense,  at  least  by  any 
of  the  right-minded  among  God’s  people.  It  is  not 
to  be  denied  that  it  is  diflicult,  perhaps  impossible, 
to  draw  the  exact  line  where  the  province  of  spi- 
ritual interpretation  begins  aud  that  of  historical 
ends.  On  the  one  hand  the  spiritual  siguificauce 
of  a passage  may  occasionally,  perhaps  often,  throw 
light  on  the  historical  element  involved  in  it : on 
the  other  hand  the  very  large  use  of  figurative 
language  in  the  0.  T.,  aud  more  especially  in  the 
prophecies,  prepares  us  for  the  recognition  of  the 
yet  more  deeply  figurative  and  essentially  allegorical 
import  which  runs  through  the  whole.  Yet  no 
unhallowed  or  unworthy  task  can  it  ever  be  to 
study,  even  for  its  own  sake,  the  historical  form 
in  which  the  0.  T.  comes  to  us  clothed.  Even  by 
itself  it  proclaims  to  us  the  historical  workings  of 
God,  and  reveals  the  care  wherewith  He  has  ever 
watched  over  the  interests  of  His  Church.  Above 
all  the  history  of  the  0.  T.  is  the  indispensable 
preface  to  the  historical  advent  of  the  Son  of  God 
iu  the  flesh.  We  need  hardly  labour  to  prove  that 
the  N.  T.  recoguizes  the  general  historical  character 
of  what  the  0.  T.  records.  Of  course  in  reference 
to  that  which  is  not  related  as  plain  matter  of 
history,  there  will  always  remain  the  question  how 
far  the  descriptions  are  to  be  viewed  as  definitely 
historical,  how  far  as  diawn,  for  a specific  purpo-e, 
from  the  imagination.  Such  a question  presents 
itself,  for  example,  in  the  book  of  Job.  It  is  one 
which  must  plaiuly  be  iu  each  case  decided  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  circumstances.  Iu  examining 
the  extent  of  the  historical  clement  iu  the  pro- 
phecies, both  of  the  prophets  and  the  psalmists,  we 
must  distinguish  between  those  which  we  either 
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definitely  know  or  may  reasonably  assume  to  have 
leen  fulfilled  at  a period  not  entirely  distant  from 
that  at  which  they  were  uttered,  and  those  which 
reached  far  beyond  in  their  prosj>ective  reference. 
The  former,  once  fulfilled,  were  thenceforth  annexed 
to  the  domain  of  history  (Is.  xvii. ; Ps.  evii.  33). 
With  the  prophecies  of  more  distant  scope  the  case 
stood  thus.  A picture  was  presented  to  the  pro- 
phet’s gaze,  embodying  an  outward  rapresentatiou 
of  certain  future  spiritual  struggles,  judgments,  tri- 
umphs, or  blessings  ; a picture  suggested  in  general 
by  the  historical  circumstances  of  the  present  (Zech. 
vi.  9-15;  Ps.  v.,  lxxii.),  or  of  the  past  (Ez.  xx. 
35,  36  ; Is.  xi.  15,  xlriii.  21 ; Ps.  xeix.  6,  seqq.), 
or  of  the  near  future,  already  auticipated  and 
viewed  as  present  (Is.  xllx.  7-26 ; Ps.  Ivii.  6-11), 
or  of  all  these  variously  combined,  altered,  and 
heightened  by  the  imagination.  But  it  does  not 
follow  that  that  picture  was  ever  outwardly  brought 
to  pxss : the  local  liad  been  exchanged  for  the  spi- 
ritual, the  outward  type  had  merged  in  the  inward 
reality  before  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  took 
effect.  Respecting  the  rudiments  of  interpretation, 
let  the  following  here  suffice : — The  knowledge  of 
the  meanings  of  Hebrew  words  is  gathered  (a)  from 
the  context,  (6)  from  parallel  passages,  (c)  from  the 
traditional  interpretations  preserved  in  Jewish  com- 
mentaries and  dictionaries,  (d)  from  the  ancient 
versions,  (<*)  from  the  cognate  languages,  Chaldee, 
Syriac,  and  Arabic.  The  syntax  must  be  almost 
wholly  gathered  from  the  0.  T.  itself ; and  for  the 
special  syntax  of  the  poetical  books,  while  the  im- 
portance of  a study  of  the  Hebrew  parallelism  is 
now  generally  recognized,  more  attention  needs  to 
be  bestowed  than  has  been  bestowed  hitherto  on 
the  centralism  and  inversion  by  which  the  poetical 
structure  and  language  is  ofteu  marked.  From  the 
outward  fonn  of  the  0.  T.  we  proceed  to  its  moral 
element  or  soul.  It  was  with  reference  to  this  that 
St.  Paul  declared  that  all  Scripture  was  given  by 
inspiration  of  God,  and  was  profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  right- 
eousness (2  Tim.  iii.  16) ; and  it  is  in  the  implicit 
recognition  of  the  essentially  moral  character  of  the 
whole,  that  our  Lord  and  His  apostles  not  only  ap- 
peal to  its  direct  precepts  (<r.  g,  Matt.  xv.  4 ; xix. 
17-19),  and  set  forth  the  fulness  of  their  bearing 
{e.g.  Matt.  ix.  13),  but  also  lay  bare  moral  lessons 
in  0.  T.  passages  which  lie  rather  beneath  the  sur- 
face than  upon  it  (Matt.  xix.  5,  6,  xxii.  32  ; John 
x.  34,  35 ; Acts  vii.  48,  49 ; 1 Cor.  ix.  9,  10 ; 2 
Cor.  viii.  13-15).  With  regard  more  particularly 
to  the  Law,  our  Lord  shows  in  His  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  how  deep  is  the  moral  teaching  implied  iu 
its  letter;  and  in  His  denunciation  of  the  Pharisees, 
upbraids  them  for  their  omission  of  its  weightier 
matters — -judgment,  mercy,  and  faith.  The  history 
too  of  the  0.  T.  finds  frequent  reference  made  in 
theN.T.  to  its  moral  teaching  (Luke  vi.  3;  Rom. 
iv.,  ix.  17;  1 Cor.  x.  6-11;  Heb.  iii.  7-11,  xi. ; 
2 Pet.  ii.  15-16  ; 1 Jolm  iii.  12).  The  interpreter 
of  the  0.  T.  will  have,  among  his  other  tasks,  to 
analyse  in  the  lives  set  before  him  the  various  yet 
generally  mingled  workings  of  the  spirit  of  holiness 
and  of  the  spirit  of  sin.  The  moral  errors  by  which 
the  lives  of  even  the  greatest  saints  were  disfigured 
are  related,  and  that  for  our  instruction,  but  not 
generally  criticized.  The  O.  T.  sets  before  us  just 
those  lives — the  lives  generally  of  religious  men — 
which  will  best  repay  our  study,  and  will  most 
strongly  suggest  the  moral  lessons  that  God  would 
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have  os  learn ; and  herein  it  is  that,  in  regard  of 
the  moral  aspects  of  the  0.  T.  history,  we  may  most 
surely  trace  the  overruling  influence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  by  which  the  sacred  historians  wrote.  Hut 
the  0.  T.  has  further  its  spiritual  and  therefore 
prophetical  element.  Our  attention  is  here  first 
attracted  to  the  avowedly  predictive  parts  of  the  0. 
T.,  of  the  prospective  reference  of  which,  at  the  time 
that  they  were  uttered,  no  question  can  exist,  and 
the  majority  of  which  still  awaited  their  fulfilment 
when  the  Redeemer  of  the  world  was  born.  With 
Christ  the  new  era  of  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
commenced.  A marvellous  amount  there  was  in 
His  person  of  the  verification  of  the  very  letter  of 
prophecy — partly  that  it  might  be  seen  how  defin- 
itely all  had  pointed  to  Him  ; partly  because  His 
outward  mission,  up  to  the  time  of  His  death,  was 
but  to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel,  and  the 
letter  had  not  yet  been  finally  superseded  by  the 
spirit.  Yet  it  would  plainly  be  impossible  to  sujw 
posc  that  the  significance  of  such  prophecies  as 
Zech.  ix.  9 was  exhausted  by  the  mere  outward 
verification.  Hence  the  entire  absence  from  the 
X.  T.  of  any  recognition,  by  either  Christ  or  His 
apostles,  of  such  prospective  outward  glories  as  the 
prophecies,  literally  interpreted,  would  still  have 
implied.  The  language  of  the  ancient  prophecies 
is  everywhere  applied  to  the  gathering  together,  tire 
privileges,  and  the  triumphs  of  the  universal  body 
of  Christ  (John  x.  16,  xi.  52  ; Acts  ii.  39,  xv. 
15-17 ; Rom.  ix.  25,  26,  32,  33,  x.  11,  13,  xi.  25, 
26,  27,  &c.).  Even  apart,  however,  from  the 
authoritative  interpretation  thus  placed  upon  them, 
the  prophecies  contain  within  themselves,  in  suffi- 
cient measure,  the  evidence  of  their  spiritual  import. 
The  substance  of  these  prophecies  is  the  glory  of  the 
Redeemer’s  spiritual  kingdom : it  is  but  the  form 
that  is  derived  from  the  outward  circumstances  of 
the  career  of  Cod’s  ancient  people,  which  had 
passed,  or  all  but  passed,  away  before  the  fulfilment 
of  the  promised  blessings  commenced.  Nor  was 
eveu  the  form  in  which  the  announcement  of  the 
new  blessings  had  been  clothed  to  be  rudely  cast 
aside : the  imagery  of  the  prophets  is  on  every  ac- 
count justly  dear  to  us,  and  from  love,  no  less  than 
from  habit,  we  still  speak  the  language  of  Canaau. 
Hut  then  arises  tire  question,  Must  not  this  language 
have  been  divinely  designed  from  the  first  as  the 
language  of  God’s  Church?  The  typical  import 
of  the  Israelitish  tabernacle  and  ritual  worship  is 
implied  iu  Heb.  ix.  (“  tire  Holy  Ghost  this  signi- 
fying ’’),  and  is  almost  universally  allowed;  and  it 
is  not  easy  to  tear  asunder  the  events  of  Israel’s  his- 
tory from  the  ceremonies  of  Israel’s  worship ; nor 
yet,  again,  the  events  of  the  preceding  history  of  the 
patriarchs  from  those  of  the  history  of  Israel.  The 
N.  T.  itself  implies  the  typical  import  of  a large 
part  of  the  0.  T.  narrative.  In  the  0.  T.  itself  we 
have,  attd  this  even  in  the  latest  times,  events  and 
persons  expressly  treated  as  typical  (Ps.  cxviii.  22  ; 
Zech.  iri.,  vi.  9,  &c.).  A further  testimony  to  the 
typical  character  of  the  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  furnished  by  the  typical  character  of  the 
events  related  even  in  the  New.  All  our  Lord’s 
miracles  were  essentially  typical.  So  too  the  out- 
ward fulfilments  of  prophecy  in  the  Redeemer’s  life 
were  types  of  the  deeper  though  less  immediately 
striking  fulfilment  which  it  was  to  continue  to  re- 
ceive ideally.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  there  is  an 
unwillingness  to  recognize  the  spiritual  element  in 
the  historical  parts  of  tire  O.  T.,  arising  from  the 
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fear  that  the  recognition  of  it  may  endanger  that  of 
the  historical  truth  of  the  events  recordel  Nor  is 
such  danger  altogether  visionary ; for  one-dded  and 
prejudiced  contemplation  will  be  ever  so  abusing 
one  element  of  Scripture  as  thereby  to  cast  a slight 
upon  the  rest.  Hut  this  docs  not  affect  its  exist- 
ence. Of  another  danger  besetting  the  path  of  the 
spiritual  interpreter  of  the  0.  T.,  we  have  a warn- 
ing in  the  unedifying  puerilities  into  which  some 
have  fallen.  Against  such  he  will  guard  by  fore- 
going too  curious  a search  for  mere  external  re- 
semblance between  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
though  withal  tIiankfullyfrecognizingthem  wherever 
they  present  themselves.  The  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion must  rest  upon  both  the  literal  and  the  moral; 
and  there  can  be  no  spiritual  analogy  between  things 
which  have  nought  morally  in  common.  One  con- 
sequence of  this  principle  will  of  course  be,  that  we 
must  never  be  content  to  rest  in  auy  mere  outward 
fulfilment  of  prophecy.  However  remarkable  the 
outward  fulfilment  be,  it  must  always  guide  us  to 
some  deeper  analogy,  in  which  a moral  element  is 
involved.  Another  consequence  of  the  foregoing 
principle  of  interpretation  will  be  that  that  which 
was  forbidden  or  sinful  can,  so  far  as  it  was  sinful, 
not  be  regarded  as  typical  of  that  which  Is  free  from 
sin.  So  again  that  which  was  tolerated  rather  thin 
approved  may  contain  within  itself  the  type  of 
something  imperfect,  in  contrast  to  that  which  a 
more  perfect. 

C.  Quotations  from  the  Old  Testament 
in  the  New  Testament. — The  New  Testament 
quotations  from  the  Old  form  oue  of  the  outwaid 
bonds  of  connexion  between  the  two  parts  of  the 
Hible.  They  are  manifold  in  kind.  Some  of  the 
passages  quoted  contain  prophecies  or  involve  type* 
of  which  the  N.  T.  writers  designed  to  indicate  the 
fulfilment.  Others  are  introduced  as  direct  logical 
supports  to  the  doctrines  which  they  were  enforcing. 
It  may  not  be  easy  to  distribute  all  the  quotation* 
into  their  distinctive  classes ; but  among  tho*  in 
which  a prophetical  or  typical  force  is  ascribed  io 
the  N.  T.  to  the  passage  quoted,  may  fairly  be 
reckoned  all  that  arc  introduced  with  an  intimation 
that  the  Scripture  was  “ fulfilled ;’’  and  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  word  “ fulfil,”  as  applied  to  the 
accomplishment  of  what  had  been  predicted  or  fore- 
shadowed, is  in  the  N.  T.  only  used  by  our  Loal 
Himself  and  his  companion  apostles.  In  the  quota- 
tions of  all  kinds  from  the  Old  Testament  in  tire 
New,  we  find  a continual  variation  from  the  kttcr 
of  the  older  Scriptures.  To  this  variation  three 
causes  may  be  specified  as  having  contributed 
First,  all  the  N.  T.  writers  quoted  from  the  Septus* 
gint ; correcting  it  indeed  more  or  less  by  the  He- 
brew, especially  when  it  was  needful  for  their 
purpose ; occasionally  deserting  it  altogether ; still 
abiding  by  it  to  so  large  an  extent  as  to  show  tnat 
it  was  the  primary  source  whence  their  quotatiou> 
were  drawn.  Secondly,  tire  N.  T.  writers  must 
have  frequently  quoted  from  memory.  Thirdly, 
combined  with  this,  there  was  an  alteration  of  con- 
scious or  unconscious  design.  Sometimes  the  object 
of  this  was  to  obtain  increased  force.  Sometime* 
an  0.  T.  passage  is  abridged,  and  in  the  abridgment 
so  adjusted,  by  a little  alteration,  as  to  present  u> 
aspect  of  completeness,  and  yet  omit  what  is  foreign 
to  the  immediate  pin-pose  (Acts  i.  20 ; 1 Cor.  i.  31.) 
At  other  times  a passage  is  enlarged  by  the  incor- 
poration of  a passage  from  another  source:  thus  m 
Luke  iv.  18,  19,  although  the  contents  are  pn> 
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fessedly  those  read  by  our  Lord  from  Is.  lxi.,  we 
hare  the  words  “ to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are 
bruised/’  introduced  from  Is.  lviii.  6 (Sept.):  simi- 
larly in  Korn.  xi.  8,  Dent.  xxii.  4 is  combined  with 
Is.  xxix.  10.  In  some  cases  still  greater  liberty  of 
alteration  is  assumed.  In  some  places  again,  the 
actual  woids  of  the  original  arc  taken  up,  but  em- 
ployed with  a new  meaning.  Almost  more  remark- 
able than  any  alteration  in  the  quotation  itself,  is 
the  circumstance  that  in  Matt,  xxvii.  9,  Jeremiah 
should  be  named  as  the  author  of  a prophecy  really 
delivered  by  Zechariah : the  reason  being  that  the 
prophecy  is  based  upon  that  in  Jer.  xviii.,  xix.,  and 
that  without  a reference  to  this  original  source  the 
most  essential  features  of  the  fulfilment  of  Zecha- 
riah's  prophecy  would  be  misunderstood.  The 
above  examples  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  free- 
dom with  which  the  apostles  and  evangelists  inter- 
wove the  older  Scriptures  into  their  writings.  It 
could  only  result  in  failure  were  we  to  attempt  any 
merely  mechanical  account  of  variations  from  the 
O.  T.  text  which  are  essentially  not  mechanical. 

Olive.  No  tree  is  more  closely  associated  with 
the  history  and  civilization  of  man.  Our  concern 
with  it  here  is  in  its  sacred  relations,  and  in  its 
connexion  with  Judaea  and  the  Jewish  people. 
Many  of  the  Scriptural  associations  of  the  olive- 
tree  are  singularly  poetical.  It  has  this  remarkable 
interest,  in  the  first  place,  that  its  foliage  is  the 
earliest  that  is  mentioned  by  name,  when  the  waters 
of  the  flood  began  to  retire  (Gen.  viii.  11).  Next 
we  find  it  the  most  prominent  tree  in  the  earliest 
allegory  (Judg.  ix.  8,  9).  With  David  it  is  the 
emblem  of  prosperity  and  the  divine  blessing  (Ps. 
Hi.  8,  cxxviii.  3).  So  with  the  later  prophets  it  is 
the  symbol  of  beauty,  luxuriance,  and  strength. 
We  must  bear  in  mind,  in  reading  this  imagery, 
that  the  olive  was  among  the  most  abundant  and 
characteristic  vegetation  of  Judaea.  Thus  after  the 
captivity,  when  the  Israelites  kept  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles,  we  find  them,  among  other  brandies 
for  the  booths,  bringing  “ olive-branches”  from  the 
**  mount”  (Neh.  viii.  15).  ‘‘The  mount”  is 
doubtless  the  famous  Olivet,  or  Mount  of  Olives, 
the  “ Olivetum”  of  the  Vulgate.  Turning  now  to 
the  mystic  imagery  of  Zechariah  (iv.  3,  11-14), 
and  of  St.  John  in  the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  xi.  3,  4), 
we  find  the  olive-tree  used,  in  both  cases,  in  a veiy 
remarkable  way.  Finally,  in  the  argumentation  of 
St.  Paul  concerning  the  relative  positions  of  the 
Jews  and  Gentiles  in  the  counsels  of  God,  this  tree 
supplies  the  basis  of  one  of  his  most  forcible  alle- 
gories (Rom.  xi.  16-25).  The  Gentiles  are  the 
“ wild  olive”  grafted  in  upon  the  “ good  olive,”  to 
which  once  the  Jews  belonged,  and  with  which  they 
may  again  be  incorporated.  The  olive-tree  glows 
freely  almost  every  where  on  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, but  it  was  peculiarly  abundant  in  Pales- 
tine. See  Deut.  vi.  11,  viii.  8,  xxviii.  40.  Olive- 
yards  are  a matter  of  course  in  descriptions  of  the 
country  like  vineyards  and  corn-fields  (Judg.  xv. 
5 ; 1 Sam.  viii.  14).  The  kings  had  very  extensive 
ones  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  28).  Even  now  the  tree  is  very 
abundant  in  the  country.  Almost  every  village  has 
its  olive-grove.  Certain  districts  may  be  spedfied 
where  at  various  times  this  tree  has  been  very 
luxuriant.  The  cultivation  of  the  olive-tree  had 
the  closest  connexion  with  the  domestic  life  of  the 
Israelites  (2  Chr.  ii.  10),  their  trade  (Ez.  xxvii.  17 ; 
Ho».  xii.  1),  and  even  their  public  ceremonies  and 
religious  worship.  The  oil  was  used  in  coronations: 
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thus  it  was  an  emblem  of  sovereignty  (1  Sam.  x.  1 , 
xii.  3,  5).  It  was  also  mixed  with  the  offerings  iu 
sacrifice  (Lev.  ii.  1,  2,  6,  15).  For  the  burning  of 
it  in  common  lamps  sec  Matt.  xxv.  3,  4,  8.  The 
use  of  it  on  the  hair  and  skin  was  customary,  and 
indicative  of  cheerfulness  (Ps.  xxiii.  5,  Matt.  vi.  17). 
It  was  also  employed  medicinally  in  surgical  cases 
(Luke  x.  34).  See  again  Mark  vi.  13;  Jam.  v.  14, 
for  its  use  in  combination  with  prayer  ou  behalf  of 
the  sick.  In  Solomon’s  temple  the  cherubim  were 
“ of  olive-tree”  (IK.  vi.  23),  as  also  the  doors  (vcis. 
31,  32)  and  the  posts  (ver.  33).  As  to  the  berries 
(Jam.  iii.  12;  2 Esd.  xvi.  29),  which  produce  the 
oil,  they  were  sometimes  gathered  by  shaking  the 
tree  (Is.  xxiv.  13),  sometimes  by  beating  it  (Deut. 
xxiv.  20).  Then  followed  the  treading  of  the  fruit 
(Deut.  xxxiii.  24;  Mic.  vi.  15).  Hence  the  men- 
tion of  “oil-fats”  (Joel  ii.  24).  The  wind  was 
dreaded  by  the  cultivator  of  the  olive,  for  the  least 
ruffling  of  a breeze  is  apt  to  cause  the  flowers  to 
fall  (Job  xv.  33).  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
locust  was  a formidable  enemy  of  the  olive  (Amos 
iv.  9).  It  happened  not  unfrequently  that  hopes, 
were  disappointed,  and  that  “ the  labour  of  the 
olive  failed”  (Hab.  iii.  17).  As  to  the  growth  of 
the  tree,  it  thrives  best  in  warm  and  sunny  situa- 
tions. It  is  of  a moderate  height,  with  knotty 
gnarled  trunks,  and  a smooth  ash-coloured  bark. 
It  grows  slowly,  but  it  lives  to  an  immense  age. 
Its  look  is  singularly  indicative  of  tenacious  vigour ; 
and  tills  is  the  force  of  what  is  said  in  Scripture  of 
its  “ greenness,”  as  emblematic  of  strength  and 
prosperity.  The  leaves,  too,  are  not  deciduous. 
Those  who  see  olives  for  the  first  time  are  occa- 
sionally disappointed  by  the  dusty  colour  of  their 
foliage ; but  those  who  are  familiar  with  them  find 
an  inexpressible  charm  in  the  rippling  changes  of 
their  slender  grey-green  leaves. 

Olives,  Mount  of.  The  exact  expression  “ the 
Mount  of  Olives”  occurs  in  the  0.  T.  in  Zech.  xiv. 
4 only ; iu  the  other  places  of  the  0.  T.  in  which  it 
is  referred  to,  the  form  employed  is  the  “ ascent  of 
the  olives”  (2  Sam.  xv.  30;  A.  V.  inaccurately 
“the  ascent  of  Mount  Olivet”),  or  simply  “the 
Mount”  (Neh.  viii.  15),  “ the  mount  facing  Jeru- 
salem ” (1  K.  xi.  7),  or  “ the  mountain  which  is 
on  the  east  side  of  the  city  ” (Ez.  xi.  23).  In  the 
N.  T.  three  forms  of  the  word  occur:  1.  The  usual 
one,  “ the  Mount  of  Olives."  2.  By  St.  Luke 
twice  (xix.  29,  xxi.  37),  “ the  mount  called  Elaion.” 
3.  Also  by  St.  Luke  (Acts  i.  12),  the  “ mount 
called  Olivet.”  It  is  the  well-known  eminence  on 
the  east  of  Jerusalem,  intimately  and  charact- 
eristically connected  with  some  of  the  gravest  and 
most  significant  events  of  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament,  the  New  Testament,  and  the  inter- 
vening times,  and  one  of  the  firmest  links  by  which 
the  two  are  united  ; the  scene  of  the  flight  of  David 
and  the  triumphal  progress  of  the  Son  of  David,  of 
the  idolatry  of  Solomon,  and  the  agony  and  be- 
trayal of  Christ.  If  anything  were  wanting  to  fix 
the  position  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  it  would  be 
amply  settled  by  the  account  of  the  first  of  the 
events  just  named,  as  related  in  2 Sam.  xv.,  with 
the  elucidations  of  the  LXX.  and  Josephus  {Ant. 
vii.  9).  David’s  object  was  to  place  the  Jordan 
between  himself  and  Absalom.  He  therefore  flies 
by  the  road  called  “ the  road  of  the  wilderness  ” 
(xv.  23).  This  leads  him  across  the  Kidron,  past 
the  well-known  olive-tree  (LXX.)  which  marked  the 
path,  up  the  toilsome  asceut  of  the  mount — else- 
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where  exactly  described  ns  facing  Jerusalem  on  the 
east  (1  K.  xj.  7 ; Ez.  xi.  23;  Mk.  xiii.  3)— to  tlic 
summit,  where  was  a consecrated  spot  at  which  lie 
was  accustomed  to  worship  God.  At  this  spot  he 
again  performed  his  devotions — it  must  have  seemed 
for  the  last  time — and  took  his  farewell  of  the  city, 
“ with  many  team,  as  one  who  had  lost  his  king- 
dom." He  then  turned  the  summit,  and  after 
passing  Bahurim,  probably  about  where  Bethany 
now  stands,  continued  the  descent  through  the 
“ dry  and  thirsty  land  ” until  he  arrived  u weary  " 
at  the  bank  of  the  river  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  9,  §2-6  ; 
2 Sam.  xvi.  14,  xxvii.  21,  22).  This,  which  is 
the  earliest  mention  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  is  also 
a complete  introduction  to  it.  The  remaining  re- 
ferences to  it  in  the  Old  Testament  are  but  slight. 
The  “ high  places  ” which  Solomon  constructed  for 
the  gods  of  his  numerous  wives,  were  in  the  mount 
“facing  Jerusalem”  (IK.  xi.  7) — an  expression 
which  applies  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  only,  as  in- 
deed all  commentators  apply  it.  During  the  next 
four  hundred  years  we  have  only  the  brief  notice 
of  Josiah’s  iconoclasms  at  this  spot.  Another  two 
hundred  years  and  we  find  a further  mention  of  it : 
this  time  in  a thoroughly  different  connexion.  It 
is  now  the  great  repository  for  the  vegetation  of 
the  district,  planted  thick  with  olive,  and  the  bushy 
myrtle,  ami  the  feathery  palm.  “ Go  out"  of  the 
city  “ into  the  mount  ” — was  the  command  of  Ezia 
for  the  celebration  of  the  first  anniversary  of  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  after  the  Return  from  Baby- 
lon— “ and  fetch  olive  branches,  and  * oil-tree  * 
branches,  and  myrtle-boughs,  ami  palm-leaves,  and 
branches  of  thick  trees  to  make  booths,  ns  it  is 
written"  (Neh.  viii.  15).  The  cultivated  and  um- 
brageous character  which  is  implied  in  this  descrip- 
tion, as  well  as  in  the  name  of  the  mount,  is  re- 
tained till  the  N.  T.  times.  At  this  point  in  the 
history  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe  the  situa- 
tion and  appearance  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  It  is 
not  so  much  a “ mount  ” as  a ridge,  of  rather  more 
than  a mile  in  length,  running  in  general  direction 
north  and  south  ; covering  the  whole  eastern  side  of 
the  city.  At  its  northern  end  the  ridge  bends  round 
to  the  west,  so  as  to  form  an  enclosure  to  the  city 
on  that  side  also.  But  there  is  this  difference,  that 
whereas  on  the  north  a space  of  nearly  a mile  of 
tolerably  level  surface  intervenes  between  the  walls 
of  the  city  and  the  rising  ground,  on  the  east  the 
mount  is  close  to  the  walls,  parted  only  by  that 
which  from  the  city  itself  seems  no  parting  at  all — 
the  narrow  ravine  of  the  Ividron.  It  is  this  portion 
which  is  the  real  Mount  of  Olives  of  the  history. 
The  northern  part  is,  though  geologically  contin- 
uous, a distinct  mountain.  We  will  therefore  con- 
fine ourselves  to  this  portion.  In  general  height  it 
is  not  veiy  much  above  the  city : 300  feet  higher 
thnu  the  Temple  mount,  hardly  more  than  100 
above  the  so-called  Zion.  The  word  “ridge”  has 
been  used  above  as  the  only’  one  available  for  an 
eminence  of  some  length  and  even  height,  but  that 
word  is  hardly  accurate.  There  is  nothing  “ ridge- 
;ike”  in  the  npj>earance  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  or 
ol  any  other  of  the  limestoue  hills  of  this  district  of 
Palestine  ; all  is  rounded,  swelling,  and  regular  in 
form.  At  a distance  its  outline  is  almost  hori- 
zontal, gradually  sloping  away  at  its  southern  end  ; 
but  when  seen  from  below  the  eastern  wall  of  Jeru- 
salem, it  divides  itself  into  three,  or  rather  perhaps 
four,  indejieiidcnt  summits  or  eminences.  Proceed- 
ing from  north  to  south  these  occur  iu  the  following 
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older  : — Galilee,  or  Viri  Galdaei ; Mount  of  the 
Ascension  ; Prophets,  suboidinate  to  the  last,  ami 
almost  a part  of  it;  Mount  of  Offence.  1.  Of  these 
the  central  oue,  distinguished  by  the  minaret  and 
domes  of  the  Church  of  the  Ascension,  is  in  every 
way  the  most  important.  Three  paths  lead  from 
the  valley  to  the  summit.  The  first  passes  under 
the  north  wall  of  the  enclosure  of  Gethsemane,  and 
follows  the  line  of  the  depression  between  the  centre 
and  the  northern  hill.  The  second  parts  from  the 
first  about  50  yards  beyond  Gethsemane,  and  strik- 
ing oil’  to  the  right  up  the  very  breast  of  the  hill, 
surmounts  the  projection  on  which  is  the  traditional 
spot  of  the  Lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  and  thence 
proceeds  directly  upwards  to  the  village.  The  third 
leaves  the  other  two  at  the  N.E.  comer  of  Geth- 
semane , and  making  a considerable  detour  to  the 
south,  visits  the  so-called  “ Tombs  of  the  Prophets" 
and,  following  a ver  y slight  depression  which  occurs 
at  that  park  of  the  mount,  arrives  in  its  turn  at 
the  village.  Of  these  three  paths  the  first,  frem  the 
fact  that  it  follows  the  natural  shape  of  the  ground, 
is  unquestionably  older  than  the  others,  which  deviate 
in  pursuit  of  certain  artificial  objects.  Every  con- 
sideration is  in  favour  of  its  being  the  road  taken 
by  David  in  his  flight.  It  is,  with  equal  probability, 
that  usually  taken  by  our  Lord  and  His  disciples  in 
their  morning  and  evening  transit  between  Jeru- 
salem and  Bethany,  and  that  also  by  which  the 
Apostles  returned  to  Jerusalem  after  the  Ascension. 
The  central  hill,  which  we  are  now  considering, 
purports  to  contain  the  sites  of  some  of  the  most 
sacred  and  impressive  events  of  Christian  history. 
During  the  middle  ages  most  of  these  were  pro- 
tected by  an  edifice  of  some  sort  ; and  to  judge  from 
the  reports  of  the  early  travellers,  the  mount  most 
•it  one  time  have  been  thickly  covered  with  churches 
and  convents.  The  majority  of  these  sacred  spots 
now  command  little  or  no  attention ; but  three  stiil 
remain,  sufficiently  sacred — if  authentic — to  conse- 
crate any  place.  These  are : 1.  Gethsemane,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mount.  2.  The  spot  from  which  our 
Saviour  ascended,  on  the  summit.  3.  The  place 
the  Lamentation  of  Christ  over  Jerusalem,  half- 
way up.  (1.)  Of  these,  Gethsemane  is  the  only 
one  which  has  any  claim  to  be  authentic.  Its 
claims,  however,  are ' considerable : they  are  spoken 
of  elsewhere.  (2.)  The  first  person  who  attache! 
the  Ascension  of  Christ  to  tne  Mount  of  Olives 
seems  to  have  been  the  Empress  Helena  (a.D.  3'! 5k 
Eusebius  states  that  she  erected,  as  a memorial  or 
that  event,  a sacred  house  of  assembly  on  the 
iiighest  part  of  the  mount,  where  there  was  a care 
which  a sure  tradition  testified  to  be  that  in  which 
the  .Saviour  had  imparted  mysteries  to  His  dis- 
ciples.  But  neither  this  account,  nor  that  of  the 
same  author  when  the  cave  is  again  mentioned,  no 
more  than  name  the  Mount  of  Olives,  gcneially,  as 
the  place  from  which  Christ  ascended : they  fix  u® 
definite  spot  thereon.  It  took  nearly  three  cen- 
turies to  harden  and  narrow  this  general  recognition 
of  the  connexion  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  with  Christ, 
into  a lying  invention  in  contradiction  of  the 
narrative  of  the  Ascension.  (3.)  The  third  of  the 
three  traditionary  spots  mentioned — that  <>t  tb* 
Lamentation  over  Jerusalem  (Luke  xix.  41-44;-— J* 
not  more  happily  chosen  than  that  of  the  Ascension. 
It  is  on  a inanition  or  protuberance  which  presets 
from  the  slope  of  the  breast  of  the  bill,  about  >> "' 
yards  above  Gethsemane.  The  inappropriate:^** 
of  tliis  place  has  been  noticed  by  tnauy  ; but  Ds. 
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Stanley  was  the  first  who  gave  it  its  death-blow, 
hv  pointing  out  the  true  spot  to  take  its  place.  In 
a well-known  passage  of  Sinai  and  Palestine  (190- 
193),  he  shows  that  the  rood  of  our  Lord’s  “ Tri- 
umphal entry”  must  have  been,  not  the  short  and 
steep  path  over  the  summit  used  by  small  parties 
of  pedestrians,  but  the  longer  and  easier  route  round 
the  southern  shoulder  of  the  southern  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  mount.  2.  We  have  spoken  of  the 
central  and  principal  portion  of  the  mount.  Next 
to  it  on  the  southern  side,  separated  from  it  by 
a slight  depression,  up  which  the  path  mentioned 
above  as  the  third  takes  its  course,  is  a hill  which 
appears  neither  to  possess,  nor  to  have  possessed, 
any  independent  name.  It  is  remarkable  only  for 
the  fact  that  it  contains  the  “ singular  catacomb  ” 
known  as  the  44  Tombs  of  the  Prophets,”  probably 
in  allusion  to  the  words  of  Christ  (Matt,  xxiii.  29). 
3.  The  moot  southern  portion  of  the  Mount  of 
Olives  is  that  usually  known  as  the  “ Mouut  of 
Offence,”  Afons  Offensionis,  though  by  the  Arabs 
called  Baten  el  Hatca , “ the  bag  of  the  wind.”  It 
rises  next  to  that  last  mentioned ; and  in  the  hollow 
between  the  two,  more  marked  than  the  depressions 
between  the  more  northern  portions,  runs  the  road 
from  Bethany,  which  was  without  doubt  the  road 
of  Christ’s  entry  to  Jerusalem.  The  title  Mount 
of  Offence,  or  of  Scandal,  was  bestowed  on  the  sup- 
position that  it  is  the  “ Mount  of  Corruption  ” on 
which  Solomon  erected  the  high  places  for  the  gods 
of  his  foreign  wives  (2  K.  xxiii.  13 ; 1 K.  xi.  7). 
The  southern  summit  is  considerably  lower  than 
the  centre  one,  and,  as  already  remarked,  it  is  much 
more  definitely  separated  from  the  surrounding  por- 
tions of  the  mountain  than  the  others  are.  It  is  also 
sterner  and  more  repulsive  in  its  form.  4.  The 
only  one  of  the  four  summits  remaining  to  be  con- 
sidered is  that  on  the  north  of  the  “ Mount  of 
Ascension  ” — the  Karem  es-Scytd,  or  Vineyard  of 
the  Sportsman ; or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  modem 
I .a tin  and  Greek  Christians,  the  Viri  Galilaei.  This 
is  a hill  of  exactly  the  same  character  as  the  Mount 
of  the  Ascension,  and  so  nearly  its  equal  in  height 
that  few  travellers  agree  as  to  which  is  the  more 
lofty.  The  summits  of  the  two  are  about  400 
yards  apart.  It  stands  directly  opposite  the  N.E. 
corner  of  Jerusalem,  and  is  approached  by  the 
path  between  it  and  the  Mount  of  Ascension,  which 
strikes  at  the  top  into  a cross  path  leading  to  el- 
Isairiyeh  and  Anata.  The  Arabic  name  well  reflects 
the  fruitful  character  of  the  hill,  on  which  there  are 
several  vineyards,  besides  much  cultivation  of  other 
kinds.  The  Christian  name  is  due  to  the  singular 
tradition,  that  here  the  two  angels  addressed  the 
Apostles  after  our  Lord’s  ascension — “ Ye  men  of 
Galilee  1”  This  idea,  which  is  so  incompatible,  on 
account  of  the  distance,  even  with  the  traditional 
spot  of  the  Ascension,  is  of  late  existence  and  inex- 
plicable origin.  The  presence  of  the  crowd  of 
churches  and  other  edifices  implied  in  the  foregoing 
description  must  have  rendered  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
during  the  early  and  middle  ages  of  Christianity, 
entirely  unlike  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
Jewish  kingdom  or  of  our  Lord.  Except  the  high 
places  on  the  summit,  the  only  buildings  then  to  be 
seen  were  probably  the  walls  of  the  vineyards  and 
gardens,  and  the  towers  and  presses  which  were 
their  invariable  accompaniment.  But  though  the 
churches  are  nearly  all  demolished  there  must  be 
a considerable  difference  betwron  the  aspect  of  the 
mountain  now  and  in  those  days  when  it  received 
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its  name  from  the  abundance  of  its  olive-groves.  It 
does  not  now  stand  so  pre-eminent  in  this  respect 
among  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem. 

**  It  is  only  in  the  deeper  and  more  secluded  slope 
leading  up  to  the  northernmost  summit  that  these 
venerable  trees  spread  into  anything  like  a forest.” 
The  cedars  commemorated  by  the  Talmud,  and  the 
date-palms  implied  in  the  name  Bethany,  have  fared 
still  worse:  there  is  not  one  of  either  to  be  found 
within  many  miles.  Two  religious  ceremonies  per- 
formed there  must  have  done  much  to  increase  the 
numbers  who  resorted  to  the  mount.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  new  moon  was  probably  watched  for, 
certainly  proclaimed,  from  the  summit.  The  second 
ceremony  referred  to  was  burning  of  the  Red  Heifer. 
This  solemn  ceremonial  was  enacted  on  the  central 
mount,  and  in  a spot  so  carefully  specified  that  it 
would  seem  not  difficult  to  fix  it.  It  was  due  east 
of  the  sanctuary,  and  at  such  an  elevation  on  the 
mount  that  the  officiating  priest,  as  he  slew  the 
animal  and  sprinkled  her  blood,  could  see  the  facade 
of  the  sanctuary  through  the  east  gate  of  the  Temple. 
To  this  spot  a viaduct  was  constructed  across  the 
valley  on  a double  row  of  arches,  so  ns  to  raise  it 
far  above  all  possible  proximity  with  graves  or 
other  defilements.  It  was  probably  demolished  by 
the  Jews  themselves  on  the  approach  of  Titus,  or 
even  earlier,  when  Pompey  led  his  army  by  Jericho 
and  over  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  would  ac- 
count satisfactorily  for  its  not  being  alluded  to  by 
Josephus. 

Ol'ivet  (2  Sam.  xv.  30;  Acts  i.  12),  probably 
derived  from  the  Vulgate,  in  the  Latter  of  these  two 
passages.  [See  Olives,  Mount  of.! 

Olym'paa,  a Christian  at  Rome  (Rom.  xvi.  15), 
perhaps  of  the  household  of  Philologtts. 

Olym'pins,  one  of  the  chief  epithets  of  the  Greek 
deity  Zeus,  so  called  from  Mount  Olympus  in  Thes- 
saly, the  abode  of  the  gods  (2  Macc.  vi.  2). 

Omae'rUB.  Asikam  of  the  sons  of  Bani  (1  Esd. 
ix.  34 ; comp.  Exr.  x.  34). 

O'mar,  son  of  Eliphaz  the  firstborn  of  Esau,  and 
“ duke”  or  phylarch  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  11,  15; 

1 Chr.  i.  36).  The  name  is  supposed  to  survive  in 
that  of  the  tribe  of  Amir  Arabs  east  of  the  Jordan . 

O mega,  The  last  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
as  Alpha  is  the  first.  It  is  used  metaphorically  to 
denote  the  end  of  anything:  44 1 am  Alpha  and 
Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending  ....  the 
first  and  the  last”  (Rev.  i.  8,  11). 

Omer.  [Weights  and  Measures.] 

Om'ri.  1.  Originally  44  captain  of  the  host”  to 
Elah,  was  afterwards  himself  King  of  Israel,  and 
founder  of  the  third  dynasty.  When  Elah  was 
murdered  by  Zimri  at  Tirzah,  then  capital  of  the 
northern  kingdom,  Omri  was  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Gibbethon,  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Philistines.  As  soon  as 
the  army  heard  of  Eluh’s  death,  they  proclaimed 
Omri  king.  Thereupon  he  broke  up  the  siege  of 
Gibbethon,  and  attacked  Tirzah,  where  Zimri  was 
holding  his  court  as  king  of  Israel.  The  city  was 
taken,  and  Zimri  perished  in  the  flames  of  the 
palace,  after  a reign  of  seven  days.  Omri,  how- 
ever, was  not  allowed  to  establish  his  dynasty  with- 
out a struggle  against  Tibni,  whom  44  half  the 
people”  (1  K.  xvi.  21)  desired  to  raise  to  the 
throne,  and  who  was  bravely  assisted  by  his  brother 
Joram  (LXX.).  The  civil  war  lasted  four  years  fcf. 
1 K.  xvi.  1 5,  with  23).  After  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Tibni  and  Joram,  Omri  reigned  for  six  years  in 
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Tirznh ; but  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  transferred 
his  residence,  probably  from  the  proved  inability  of 
Tirzah  to  stand  a siege,  to  the  mountain  Shomron, 
bettor  known  by  its  Greek  name  Samaria,  which  he 
bought  for  two  talents  of  silver  from  a rich  man, 
otherwise  unknown,  called  Shemer.  At  Samaria 
Omri  reigned  for  six  years  more.  He  seems  to  have 
been  a vigorous  and  unscrupulous  ruler,  anxious  to 
strengthen  his  dynasty  by  intercourse  and  alliances 
with  foreign  states.  The  probable  date  of  Omri’s 
accession  (i.  e.  of  the  deaths  of  Elah  and  Zimri) 
was  b.C.  935 ; of  Tibni’s  defeat  and  the  beginning 
of  Omri’s  sole  reign  B.C.  931,  and  of  his  death  B.C. 
919.— 2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bechcr  the  son  of  Ben- 
jamin (1  Chr.  vii.  8).— 3.  A descendant  of  Pharez 
the  son  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ix.  4).«— 4.  Son  of  Michael, 
and  chief  of  the  tribe  of  Issachar  in  the  reign  of 
David  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  18). 

On,  the  son  of  Peleth,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribe  of  Reuben  who  took  part  with  Korah, 
Dathan,  and  Abiram  in  their  revolt  against  Moses 
(Kum.  xvi.  1).  His  name  does  not  again  appear 
in  the  narrative  of  the  conspiracy,  nor  is  he  alluded 
to  when  reference  is  made  to  the  final  catastrophe. 
There  is  a Rabbinical  tradition  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  prevailed  upon  by  his  wife  to  withdraw  from 
his  accomplices. 

On,  a town  of  Lower  Egypt,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  under  at  least  two  names,  Beth- 
SHEME8H  (Jer.  xliii.  13),  corresponding  to  the  an- 
cient Egyptian  sacred  name  HA-RA,  “ the  abode  of 
the  sun,”  and  that  above,  corresponding  to  the 
common  name  AN,  and  perhaps  also  spoken  of  as 
Ir-ha-heres.  The  ancient  Egyptian  common  name 
is  written  AN,  or  AN-T,  and  perhaps  ANU ; but 
the  essential  part  of  the  word  is  AN,  and  probably 
no  more  was  pronounced.  There  were  two  towns 
called  AN : Heliopolis,  distinguished  as  the  northern, 
AN-MEHEET ; and  Hermonthis,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
as  the  southern,  AN-RES.  Heliopolis  was  situate 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile, 
just  below  the  point  of  the  Delta,  and  about  twenty 
miles  north-east  of  Memphis.  It  was  before  the 
Roman  time  the  capital  of  the  Heliopolite  Nome, 
which  was  included  in  Lower  Egypt.  Now  its  site 
is  above  the  point  of  the  Delta,  which  is  the  junc- 
tion of  the  rhatmetic,  or  Damiettn  branch  and  the 
Bolbitine,  or  Rosetta,  and  about  ten  miles  to  the 
north-east  of  Cairo.  In  the  earliest  times  it  must 
have  been  subject  to  the  1st  dynasty  so  long  as 
their  sole  rule  lasted,  which  was  perhaps  for  no 
more  than  the  reigns  of  Menes  (n.c.  cir.  2717)  and 
Athothis : it  doubtless  next  came  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Memphites,  of  the  3rd  (B.C.  cir.  2640), 
4th,  and  6th  dynasties : it  then  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Diospolites  of  the  12th  dynasty,  and 
the  Shepherds  of  the  15th.  During  the  long  period 
of  anarchy  that  followed  the  rule  of  the  12th 
aynasty,  when  Lower  Egypt  was  subject  to  the 
Shepherd  kings,  Heliopolis  must  have  been  under 
the  government  of  the  strangers.  With  the  acces- 
sion of  the  18th  dynasty,  it  was  probably  recovered 
by  the  Egyptians,  and  thenceforward  held  by  them. 
The  chief  object  of  worship  at  Heliopolis  was  the 
sun,  under  the  forms  RA,  the  sun  simply,  whence 
the  sacred  name  of  the  place,  HA-RA,  “ the  abode 
of  the  sun,”  and  ATLJM,  the  setting  Run,  or  sun 
of  the  nether  world.  The  temple  of  the  sun,  de- 
scribed by  Strabo,  is  now  only  represented  by  the 
single  beautiful  obelisk,  which  is  of  red  granite, 
08  feet  2 inches  high  above  the  pedestal,  and  bears 


a dedication,  showing  that  it  was  sculptured  iu  or 
after  his  30th  year  (cir.  2050)  by  Sesertraen  I.,  firs* 
king  of  the  12th  dynasty  (B.C.  cir.  2080-2045). 
Heliopolis  was  anciently  famous  for  its  learning 
and  Eudoxus  and  Plato  studied  under  its  priests: 
but,  from  the  extent  of  the  mounds,  it  seems  tc 
have  been  always  a small  town.  The  first  mention 
of  this  place  in  the  Bible  is  in  the  history  of  Joseph, 
to  whom  we  read  Pharaoh  gave  “ to  wife  Asenath 
the  daughter  of  Poti-pherah,  priest  of  On”  (Gm. 
xli.  45,  comp.  ver.  50,  and  xivi.  20).  Accordir.;; 
to  the  LXX.  version,  On  was  one  of  the  cities  built 
for  Pharaoh  by  the  oppressed  Israelites,  for  it  men- 
tions three  “ strong  cities  ” instead  of  the  two 
“ treasure  cities"  of  the  Heb.,  adding  On  to  Pithom 
and  Raamses.  Heliopolis  lay  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  land  of  Goshen  aud  from  Raamses,  and  pro- 
bably Pithom  also.  Isaiah  has  been  supposed  to 
speak  of  On  when  he  prophecies  that  one  of  the 
five  cities  in  Egypt  that  should  speak  the  language 
of  Canaan,  should  be  called  Ir-ha-heres,  which  rosr 
mean  the  City  of  the  Sun,  whether  we  take 
“heies”  to  be  a Hebrew  or  an  Egyptian  word; 
but  the  reading  “ a city  of  destruction  ” seems  pre- 
ferable, and  we  have  no  evidence  that  there  was 
any  large  Jewish  settlement  at  Heliopolis,  although 
there  may  have  been  at  one  time,  from  its  mrrns 
to  the  town  of  Onias.  Jeremiah  speaks  of  On 
under  the  name  Beth-shemesh,  “ the  house  of  the 
sun  ” (xliii.  13).  Perhaps  it  was  on  account  of 
the  many  false  gods  of  Heliopolis,  that,  in  Ezekiel 
(xxx.  17),  On  is  written  Aven,  by  a change  in  the 
punctuation,  and  so  made  to  signify  “ vanity,"  aud 
especially  the  vanity  of  idolatry.  After  the  age  cf 
the  prophets  we  hear  no  more  in  Scripture  of  Helio- 
polis. Local  tradition,  however,  points  it  out  as 
a place  where  our  Lord  aud  the  Virgin  came,  when 
Joseph  brought  them  into  Egypt. 

Om  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Shobal  the  so#  of 
Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  23;  1 Chr.  i.  40).— 2.  The 
son  of  Jerahmeel  by  his  wife  Atarah  (1  Chr.  ii. 


26,  28). 

O'nan.  The  second  son  of  Judah  by  the  Ca- 
nnanitess,  “ the  daughter  of  Shua  ” (Gen.  xxxviii.  4 ; 
1 Chr.  ii.  3).  “ What  he  did  was  evil  in  the  rjn 

of  Jehovah,  and  He  slew  him  also,”  as  He  had  shir, 
his  elder  brother  (Gen.  xxxviii.  9 ).  His  death  took 
place  before  the  family  of  Jacob  went  down  into 
Egypt  (Gen.  xlvi.  12  ; Num.  xxvi.  19). 

One'gimuB  is  the  name  of  the  servant  or  slave  in 
whose  behalf  Paul  wrote  the  Epistle  to  Phil®*- 
He  was  a native,  or  certainly  an  inhabitant  oi  Co- 
lossae,  since  Paul  in  writing  to  the  Church  there 
speaks  of  him  (Col.  iv.  9)  as  “ one  of  you."  Slaves 
were  numerous  in  Phrygia,  and  the  name  itself  of 
Phrygian  was  almost  synonymous  with  that 
slave.  Onesimus  was  one  of  this  unfortunate  class 
of  peisons,  as  is  evident  both  from  the  manifest  im- 
plication in  Phil.  16,  and  from  the  general  tenor  of 
the  epistle.  The  man  escaped  from  his  master 
fled  to  Rome,  where  in  the  midst  of  its  vast  popub 
ation  he  could  hope  to  be  concealed,  and  to  baffle 
the  efforts  which  were  so  often  made  in  such  cxe 
for  retaking  the  fugitive.  Whether  Onesimus  h*. 
any  other  motive  for  the  flight  than  the  natural 
love  of  liberty,  we  have  not  the  means  of 
It  has  been  very  generally  supposed  that  he  hxl 
committed  some  offence,  as  theft  or  embezzle®^'* 
and  feared  the  punishment  of  his  guilt. 
may  be  doubted  whether  Onesimus  heard  the 
for  the  first  time  at  Rome,  it  is  beyond  quo*10- 
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that  he  was  led  to  embrace  the  gospel  there  through 
the  apostle’s  instrumentality.  The  language  in 
vcr.  10  of  the  letter  is  explicit  on  this  point.  After 
his  conversion,  the  most  happy  and  friendly  rela- 
tions sprung  up  between  the  teacher  and  the  dis- 
ciple. The  situation  of  the  apostle  as  a captive  and 
an  indefatigable  labourer  for  the  promotion  of  the 
gospel  (Acts  xxviii.  30,  31)  must  have  made  him 
keenly  alive  to  the  sympathies  of  Christian  friend- 
ship and  dependent  upon  others  for  various  services 
of  a personal  nature,  important  to  his  efficiency  as 
a minister  of  the  word.  Onesimus  appears  to  have 
supplied  this  twofold  want  in  an  eminent  degree. 
Whether  Paul  desired  his  presence  as  a personal 
attendant  or  as  a minister  of  the  gospel,  is  not 
certain  from  ver.  13  of  the  Epistle. 

Onesiph  oruB  is  named  twice  only  in  the  N.  T., 
viz.,  2 Tim.  i.  16-18,  and  iv.  19.  In  the  former 
passage  Paul  mentions  him  in  terms  of  grateful  love, 
as  having  a noble  courage  and  generosity  in  his 
behalf,  amid  his  trials  as  a prisoner  at  Rome,  wheu 
others  from  whom  he  expected  better  things  had 
deserted  him  (2  Tim.  iv.  16);  and  in  the  latter 
passage  he  singles  out  “ the  household  of  Onesi- 
phorus  ” as  worthy  of  a special  greeting.  It  has 
been  made  a question  whether  this  friend  of  the 
apostle  was  still  living  when  the  letter  to  Timothy 
was  written,  because  in  both  instances  Paul  speaks 
of  “ the  household  ” (iu  2 Tim.  i.  16)  and  not  sepa- 
rately of  Onesiphorus  himself.  The  probability  is 
that  other  members  of  the  family  were  also  active 
Christians ; and  as  Paul  wished  to  remember  them 
at  the  same  time,  he  grouped  them  together  (2  Tim. 
iv.  19),  and  thus  delicately  recognised  the  common 
merit,  as  a sort  of  family  distinction.  It  is  evident 
from  2 Tim.  i.  18,  that  Onesiphorus  had  his  home 
at  Ephesus ; though  if  we  restrict  the  salutation 
near  the  close  of  the  Epistle  (iv.  19)  to  his  family, 
he  himself  may  possibly  have  been  with  Paul  at 
Rome  when  the  latter  wrote  to  Timothy. 

Onia’res,  a name  introduced  into  the  Greek  and 
Syriac  texts  of  1 Macc.  xii.  20  by  a very  old  cor- 
ruption. The  true  reading  is  given  in  the  margin 
of  the  A.  V. 

Oni'as,  the  name  of  five  high  priests,  of  whom 
only  two  (1  and  8)  are  mentioned  in  the  A.  V.,  but 
an  account  of  all  is  here  given  to  prevent  confusion. 
—1.  The  son  and  successor  of  Jaddua,  who  entered 
on  the  office  about  the  time  of  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  c.  B.C.  330-309,  or,  according  to 
Eusebius,  300.  According  to  Joseph  us  he  was 
father  of  Simon  the  Just.— 2.  The  son  of  Simon  the 
Just.  He  was  a minor  at  the  time  of  his  father’s 
death  (c.  B.C.  290),  and  the  high-priesthood  was 
occupied  in  succession  by  his  uncles  Eleazar  and 
Manasseh  to  his  exclusion.  He  entered  on  the  office 
at  last  c.  B.C.  240,  and  his  conduct  threatened  to 
precipitate  the  rupture  with  Egypt,  which  after- 
wards opened  the  way  for  Syrian  oppression.  Onias 
retained  the  high-priesthood  till  his  death,  c.  B.C. 
226,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Simon  II.— 
3.  The  son  of  Simon  II.,  who  succeeded  his  father 
in  the  high-priesthood,  c.  B.C.  198.  Seleucus  Phi- 
lopator  was  informed  by  Simon,  governor  of  the 
Temple,  of  the  riches  contained  in  the  sacred  trea- 
sury, and  he  made  an  attempt  to  seize  them  by 
force.  At  the  prayer  of  Onias,  according  to  the 
tradition  (2  Macc.  iii.),  the  sacrilege  was  averted  ; 
but  the  high-priest  was  obliged  to  appeal  to  the 
king  himself  lor  support  against  the  machinations  of 
Simon.  Not  longafterwardsSeleucusdied  (r..c.  175), 
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and  Onias  found  himself  supplanted  in  the  favour  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes  by  his  brother  Jason,  who  re- 
ceived the  high-priesthood  from  the  king.  Jason, 
in  turn,  was  displaced  by  his  youngest  brother  Mc- 
nelaus,  who  procured  the  murder  of  Onias  (c.  B.C. 
171  4.  The  youngest  brother  of  Onias  III.,  who 

bore  the  same  name,  which  he  afterwards  exchanged 
for  Menelaus.— 5.  The  son  of  Onias  III.,  who  sought 
a refuge  in  Egypt  from  the  sedition  and  sacrilege 
which  disgraced  Jerusalem.  The  immediate  occa- 
sion of  his  flight  was  the  triumph  of  “ the  sons  of 
Tobias,”  gained  by  the  interference  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  Onias,  receiving  the  protection  of  Ptol. 
Philometor,  endeavoured  to  give  a unity  to  the 
Hellenistic  Jews.  With  this  object  he  founded  the 
Temple  at  Leontopolis. 

Oni'as,  the  City  of,  the  Region  of  Onias,  the 

city  in  which  stood  the  temple  built  by  Onias,  and 
the  region  of  the  Jewish  settlements  in  Egypt. 
Ptolemy  mentions  the  city  as  the  capital  of  the  Hc- 
Iiopolite  nome.  In  the  spurious  letters  given  by 
Josephus  in  the  account  of  the  foundation  of  the 
temple  of  Onias,  it  is  made  to  have  been  at  Leon- 
topolis in  the  Hcliopolite  nome,  and  called  a strong 
place  of  Bubastis.  Leontopolis  tvas  not  in  the  He- 
liopolite  nome,  but  iu  Ptolemy’s  time  was  the 
capital  of  the  Leontopolite,  and  the  mention  of  it  is 
altogether  a blunder.  There  is  probably  also  a con- 
fusion as  to  the  city  Bubastis.  The  site  of  the  city 
of  Onias  is  to  be  looked  for  in  some  one  of  those  to 
the  northward  of  Heliopolis  which  are  called  Tel- 
el;Yahood,  “ the  Mound  of  the  Jews,”  or  Tel-el- 
Yaboodeeyeh,  “ the  Jewish  Mound.”  Sir  Gardner 
Wilkinson  thinks  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
is  one  which  stands  in  the  cultivated  land  near 
Shibbeen,  to  the  northward  of  Heliopolis,  in  a direc- 
tion a little  to  the  east,  at  a distance  of  twelve 
miles.  From  the  account  of  Josephus,  and  the  name 
given  to  one  of  them,  “ the  Camp  of  the  Jews,” 
these  settlements  appear  to  have  been  of  a half- 
military nature.  The  easternmost  part  of  Lower 
Egypt,  be  it  remembered,  was  always  chosen  for 
great  military  settlements,  in  order  to  protect  the 
country  from  the  incursions  of  her  enemies  beyond 
that  frontier.  Probably  the  Jewish  settlements 
were  established  for  the  same  purpose. 

Onions  (Heb.  bcts&ltm).  There  is  no  doubt  as 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word,  which  occurs 
only  in  Num.  xi.  5,  as  one  of  the  good  things  of 
Egypt  of  which  the  Israelites  regretted  the  loss. 
Onions  have  been  from  time  immemorial  a favourite 
article  of  food  amongst  the  Egyptians.  The  onions 
of  Egypt  are  much  milder  in  flavour  and  less  pungent 
than  those  of  this  country. 

Ono.  One  of  the  towns  of  Benjamin.  It  does 
not  appear  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Book  of  Joshua, 
but  is  first  found  in  1 Chr.  viii.  12,  where  Shamed 
or  Shamer  is  said  to  have  built  Ono  and  Lod  with 
their  **  daughter  villages.”  A plain  was  attached 
to  the  town,  and  bore  its  name — Bihath-Ono,  u the 
plain  of  Ono”  (Neh.  ri.  2),  perhaps  identical  with 
the  “ valley  of  craftsmen  ” (Neh.  xi.  36).  By 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  not  named.  The  village 
of  Kefr  Ana,  almost  due  N.  of  Lydtl,  is  suggested 
by  Van  de  Velde  as  identical  with  Ono.  Against 
the  identification  however  are,  the  difference  in  the 
names — the  modern  one  containing  the  Ain ; — and 
the  distance  from  Lyddn.  Winer  remarks  that 
Beit  Unia  is  more  suitable  as  far  as  its  ortho- 
graphy is  concerned ; but  on  the  other  hnnd 
Beit  Unia  is  much  too  far  distant  from  I.udd  to 
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meet  the  requirement*  of  the  passages  quoted 
above. 

O nus.  The  form  in  which  the  name  Ono  ap- 
pears iu  1 Esd.  v.  22. 

Onycha  (Heb.  shcchileth)  according  to  many  of 
the  old  versions  denotes  the  operculum  of  some 
species  of  Strombus,  a genus  of  gnsteropodous  Mol- 
luscs. The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only  in  Ex.  xxx. 
34,  as  one  of  the  ingredients  of  the  sacred  perfume. 
In  Ecclus.  xxiv.  15,  Wisdom  is  compared  to  the 
pleasant  odour  yielded  by  “galbanum,  onyx  and 
sweet  stornx.”  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
Sifv(  of  Dioscorides  (ii.  10),  and  the  onyx  of  Pliny 
txxxii.  10),  are  identical  with  the  operculum  of  a 
JStrombus,  perhaps  S.  lentiginosu$.  The  Unguis 
odoratus,  or  Blatta  byzantina, — for  under  both 
these  terms  apparently  the  devil  claw  is  alluded  to 
in  old  English  writers  on  Materia  Medica — has  by 
some  been  supposed  no  longer  to  exist.  Dr.  Lister 
laments  its  loss,  believing  it  to  have  been  a good 
medicine  “ from  its  strong  aromatic  smell.”  Bochart 
believes  some  kind  of  bdellium  is  intended. 

Onyx  (Heb.  shd/um).  The  A.  V.  uniformly 
renders  the  Hebrew  shdfuim  bv  “onyx  the  Vul- 
gate too  is  consistent  with  itself,  the  sardonyx  (Job 
xxviii.  16)  being  merely  a variety  of  the  onyx ; 
but  the  testimonies  of  ancient  interpreters  generally 
are  diverse  and  ambiguous.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  contexts  of  the  several  passages  (Gen.  ii.  12; 
Ex.  xxviii.  9,  20  ; 1 Chr.  xxix.  2 ; Ez.  xxviii.  13) 
where  the  Hebrew  term  occurs  to  help  us  to  determ- 
ine its  signification.  Josephus  expressly  states 
that  the  shouldei-stones  of  the  high-priest  were 
formed  of  two  large  sardonyxes,  an  onyx  being,  in 
his  description,  the  second  stone  in  the  fourth  row 
of  the  breastplate.  Some  writers  believe  that  the 
“ beryl  ” is  intended.  Other  interpretations  of 
shoham  have  been  proposed,  but  all  are  mere  con- 
jectures. The  balance  of  authority  is,  we  think,  in 
favour  of  some  variety  of  the  onyx.  As  to  the 
“ onyx”  of  Ecclus.  xxiv.  15,  see  Onycha. 

Ophel.  A part  of  ancient  Jerusalem.  The  name 
is  derived  by  the  lexicographers  from  a root  of  similar 
sound,  which  has  the  force  of  a swelling  or  tumour. 
It  does  not  come  forward  till  a late  period  of  Old 
Test,  history.  In  2 Chr.  xxvii.  3,  Jotham  is  said 
to  have  built  much  “ on  the  wall  of  Ophel.”  Ma- 
nasse,  amongst  his  other  defensive  works,  “com- 
passed about  Ophel”  (Ibid,  xxxiii.  14).  From  the 
catalogue  of  Nehemiah’s  repairs  to  the  wall  of  Je- 
rusalem, it  appears  to  have  been  near  the  “ water- 
gate”  (Neh.  iii.  26)  and  the  “great  tower  that 
Ueth  out  ” (ver.  27).  Lastly,  the  former  of  these 
two  passages,  and  Neh.  xi.  21,  shew  that  Ophel 
was  the  residence  of  the  Levites.  In  the  passages 
of  his  history  parallel  to  those  quoted  above,  Jo- 
sephus either  passes  it  over  altogether,  or  else  refers 
to  it  in  merely  general  terms.  But  in  his  account 
of  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem  he  mentions  it  four 
times  as  Ophla.  From  his  references  it  appears 
that  Ophel  was  outside  the  south  wall  of  the  Temple, 
and  that  it  lay  between  the  central  valley  of  the 
city,  which  debouches  above  the  spring  of  Siloam, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  east  portico  of  the  Temple 
on  the  other.  Ophel,  then,  was  the  swelling  de- 
clivity by  which  the  Mount  of  the  Temple  slopes 
off  on  its  southern  side  into  the  Valley  of  Hinuom — 
a long  naiTowish  rounded  spur  or  promontory,  which 
intervenes  between  the  mouth  of  the  central  valley 
of  Jerusalem  (the  Tyropoeon)  and  the  Kidron,  or 
Valley  of  Jehoshaphat.  Halfway  down  it  on  its 
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eastern  face  is  the  “ Fount  of  the  Virgin,”  so  called ; 
and  at  its  foot  the  lower  outlet  of  the  same  spring 
— the  Fool  of  Siloam.  How  much  of  this  declivity 
was  covered  with  the  houses  of  the  Levites,  or  witit 
the  suburb  which  would  naturally  gather  round 
them,  and  where  the  “ great  tower  ” stood  we  have 
not  at  present  the  means  of  ascertaining. 

Ophir,  L The  eleventh  in  order  of  the  sons  of 
Joktan,  coming  immediately  after  Sheba  (Gen.  x. 
29 ; 1 Chr.  i.  23).  So  many  important  names  in 
the  genealogical  table  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Ge- 
nesis— snch  as  Sidon,  Canaan,  Assur,  Aram  'Syria), 
Mizraim  (the  two  Egypts,  Upper  and  Lower), 
Sheba,  Caphtorim,  and  Philistim  (the  Philistine*}— 
represent  the  name  of  some  city,  country,  or  people, 
that  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  same  is  the 
case  with  all  the  names  in  the  table.  But  there  is 
one  marked  peculiarity  in  the  sons  of  Joktan,  which 
is  common  to  them  with  the  Canaanites  alone,  that 
precise  geographical  limits  are  assigned  to  their 
settlements.  Thus  it  is  said  (ver.  29,  30)  that  the 
dwelling  of  the  sons  of  Joktan  was  “ from  Mesha, 
as  thou  goest  unto  Sephar  a mountain  of  the  east” 
The  peculiar  wording  of  these  geographical  limits 
forbids  the  supposition  that  Mesha  and  Sephar  be- 
longed to  very  distant  countries,  or  were  compar- 
atively unknown:  and  as  many  of  the  sons  of 
Joktan  are  by  common  consent  admitted  to  represent 
settlements  in  Arabia,  it  is  an  obvious  inference 
that  ail  the  settlements  corresponding  to  the  name 
of  the  other  sons  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  same 
peninsula  alone.  Hence,  as  Ophir  is  one  of  tho* 
sons,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a fixed  point  in  diams- 
sions  concerning  the  place  Ophir  mentioned  in  the  book 
of  Kings,  that  the  author  of  the  10th  chapter  of 
Genesis  regarded  Ophir  the  son  of  Joktan  as  corre- 
sponding to  some  city,  region,  or  tribe  in  Arabia. 
Etymology. — There  is,  seemingly,  no  sufficient 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  word  Ophir  is  Shemitic. 
Gcsenius  suggests  that  it  means  a “ fruitful  region.” 
Baron  von  Wrede  made  a small  vocabulary  of 
Himyaritic  words  in  the  vernacular  tongue,  and 
amongst  these  he  gives  ofir  as  signifying  red.  Still 
it  is  unsafe  to  accept  the  use  of  a word  of  this  kind 
on  the  authority  of  any  one  traveller,  however 
accurate.— 2.  A seaport  or  region  from  which  the 
Hebrew's  in  the  time  of  Solomon  obtained  gold,  in 
vessels  which  went  thither  in  conjunction  with 
Tyrian  ships  from  Ezion-geber,  near  Elath,  on  that 
branch  of  the  Red  Sen  which  is  now  called  the  Golf 
of  Akabah.  The  gold  was  proverbial  for  its  fine- 
ness, so  that  “ gold  of  Ophir  ” is  several  times  u*d 
as  an  expression  for  fine  gold  (Ps.  xlv.  10;  Job 
xxviii.  16;  Is.  xiii.  12;  1 Chr.  xxix.  4);*nd  in  ooc 
passage  (Job  xxii.  24)  the  word  “Ophir”  by  itselt 
is  used  for  gold  of  Ophir,  and  for  gold  generally- 
In  addition  to  gold,  the  vessels  brought  from  Ophir 
almug-wood  and  piecious  stones.  The  precise  geo- 
graphical situation  of'Ophir  has  long  been  a subject 
of  doubt  and  discussion.  Calmet  regarded  it  as  in 
Armenia ; Sir  Walter  Raleigh  thought  it  was  one  of 
the  Molucca  Islands  ; and  Arias  Montanus  found  it 
in  Peru.  The  three  opinions  which  have  found 
supporters  in  our  own  time  were  formerly  repte* 
sented,  amongst  other  writers,  by  Huet,  by  Bruce, 
and  by  the  historian  Robertson,  who  placed  Ophir 
in  Africa;  by  Vitringa  and  Reland,  who  placed  it 
in  India  ; and  by  Michaelis,  Niebuhr  the  traveller, 
Gossellin,  and  Vincent,  who  placed  it  in  Arabia. 
Of  other  diatinguished  geographical  writers,  Bochart 
admitted  two  Opbirs,  one  in  Arabia  and  one  in 
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India,  i.  c.  nt  Ceylon ; while  D’AnTille,  equally  ad- 
mitting two,  placed  one  in  Arabia  and  one  in  Africa. 
Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennant  adopts  the  opinion,  sanc- 
tioned by  Josephus,  that  Malacca  was  Ophir.  Other- 
wise the  two  countries  which  have  divided  the 
opiuions  of  the  learned  have  been  India  and  Arabia. 
Jn  favour  of  Arabia,  there  are  these  considerations : — 
1st.  The  10th  chapter  of  Genesis  ver.  29,  contains 
what  is  equivalent  to  an  intimation  of  the  author’s 
opinion,  that  Ophir  was  in  Arabia.  2ndly.  Three 
places  in  Arabia  may  be  pointed  out,  the  names  of 
which  agree  sufficiently  with  the  word  Ophir:  viz., 
Aphar,  now  Zafar  or  Saphar,  which  was  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Sabaeans ; Doffir,  a city  mentioned  by 
Niebuhr  the  traveller,  ns  a considerable  town  of 
Yemen ; and  Zafar  or  Zafati,  now  Dofar,  a city  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Arabia.  3rdly.  In  antiquity, 
Arabia  was  represented  as  a country  producing  gold 
by  four  writers  at  least.  4-thly.  Kupolemus,  a 
Greek  historian,  who  lived  before  the  Christian  aera, 
expressly  states,  that  Ophir  was  an  island  with  gold 
mines  in  the  Erythraean  Sea.  5thly.  On  the  sup- 
position that,  notwithstanding  all  the  ancient  au- 
thorities on  the  subject,  gold  really  never  existed 
either  in  Arabia,  or  in  any  island  along  its  coasts, 
Ophir  was  an  Arabian  emporium,  into  which  gold 
was  brought  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  was 
exported  into  Judaea.  While  such  is  a general 
view  of  the  arguments  for  Arabia,  the  following 
considerations  are  urged  in  behalf  of  India.  1st. 
Sofir  is  the  Coptic  word  for  India  ; and  Sophir, 
or  Sophira  is  the  word  used  for  the  plnce  of  Ophir 
by  the  Septuagint  translators,  and  likewise  by  Jo- 
sephus. And  Josephus  positively  states  that  it  was 
a part  of  India,  though  he  places  it  in  the  Golden 
Chersonese,  which  was  the  Malay  peninsula.  2ndly. 
All  the  three  imports  from  Ophir,  gold,  precious 
stones,  and  almug  wood,  are  essentially  Indian. 
3rdly.  Assuming  that  the  ivory,  peacocks,  and  apes, 
which  were  brought  to  Kzion-geber  once  in  three 
years  by  the  navy  of  Tharshish  in  conjunction  with 
the  navy  of  Hiram  (1  K.x.  22),  were  brought  from 
Ophir,  they  also  collectively  point  to  India  rather 
than  Arabia.  4thly.  Two  places  in  India  may  be 
specified,  agreeing  to  a certain  extent  in  name  with 
Ophir ; one  at  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,  where 
Indian  writers  placed  a people  named  the  Abhira, 
and  the  other,  the  2oinr dpa  of  Ptolemy,  where  the 
town  of  Goa  is  now  situated.  Lastly,  the  follow- 
ing pleas  have  been  urged  in  behalf  of  Africa.  1st. 
Of  tne  three  countries,  Africa,  Arabia,  and  India, 
Africa  is  the  only  one  which  can  be  seriously  re- 
garded as  containing  districts  which  have  supplied 
gold  in  any  great  quantity.  2ndly.  Ou  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  near  Mozambique,  there  is  a port 
called  by  the  Arabians  Sofala,  which,  as  the  liquids  l 
and  r are  easily  interchanged,  was  probably  the 
Ophir  of  the  ancients.  Srdly.  On  the  supposition 
that  the  passage,  1 K.  x.  22,  applies  to  Ophir, 
Sofala  has  still  stronger  claims  in  preference  to 
India.  Peacocks,  indeed,  would  not  have  been 
brought  from  it ; but  the  peacock  is  too  delicate  a 
bird  for  a long  voyage  in  small  vessels,  and  the 
word  tukkiyim,  probably  signified  “parrots.”  At 
the  same  time,  ivory  and  apes  might  have  been 
supplied  in  abundance  from  the  district  of  which 
Sofala  was  the  emporium.  4thly.  On  the  same 
supposition  respecting  1 K.  x.  22,  it  can,  according 
to  the  traveller  Bruce,  be  proved  by  the  laws  of 
the  monsoons  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  that  Ophir  was 
at  Sofala;  inasmuch  as  the  voyage  to  Sofala  from 
Cox.  D.  B. 
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Ezion-gober  would  have  been  performed  exactly  in 
three  years ; it  could  not  have  been  accomplished  in 
less  time,  and  it  would  not  have  required  more. 
From  the  above  statement  the  suspicion  will  na- 
turally suggest  itself  that  no  positive  conclusion 
can  be  arrived  at  on  the  subject.  And  this  seems 
to  be  true,  in  this  sense,  that  the  Bible  in  all  its 
direct  notices  of  Ophir  as  a place  does  not  supply 
sufficient  data  for  an  independent  opinion  ou  this 
disputed  point.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  an  inference 
in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  the  author  of 
the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis  regarded  Ophir  as  in 
Arabia  ; and,  in  the  absence  of  conclusive  proof  that 
he  was  mistaken,  it  seems  most  reasonable  to  ac- 
quiesce in  his  opinion.  To  illustrate  this  view  of 
the  question  it  is  desirable  to  examine  closely  all 
the  passages  in  the  historical  hooks  which  mention 
Ophir  by  name.  These  are  only  five  in  number : 
three  in  the  Books  of  Kings  ( l K.  ix.  26-29,  x.  11, 
xxii.  48),  nnd  two  in  the  Books  of  Chronicles  (2 
Chr.  viii.  18,  ix.  10).  The  latter  were  probably 
copied  from  the  former.  In  addition  to  these  pas- 
sages, the  following  verse  in  the  Book  of  Kings  has 
very  frequently  been  referred  to  Ophir:  “ For  the 
king  (i.  c.  Solomon)  had  at  sea  a navy  of  Thaishish 
with  the  navy  of  Hiram : once  in  three  yearn  tame 
the  navy  of  Thaishish  bringing  gold  and  silver,  ivory, 
and  apes,  and  peacocks  ” (1  K.  x.  22).  But  there  is 
not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  tliat  the  fleet  men- 
tioned in  this  verse  was  identical  with  the  fleet 
mentioned  in  1 K.  ix.  26-29,  and  1 K.  x.  11,  as 
bringing  gold,  almug-trees,  and  precious  stones  from 
Ophir.  If  the  three  passages  or  the  Book  of  Kings 
are  carefully  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  all  the 
information  given  respecting  Ophir  is,  that  it  was  a 
place  or  region,  accessible  by  sea  from  Kzion-geber 
on  the  Red  Sea,  from  which  imports  of  gold,  almug- 
trees,  and  precious  stones  were  brought  back  by  the 
Tyriau  and  Hebrew  sailors.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  is  well  to  revert  to  the  10th  chapter  of 
Genesis.  It  is  reasonably  certain  thnt  the  author 
of  that  chapter  regarded  Ophir  as  the  name  of  some 
city,  region,  or  tribe  in  Arabia.  And  it  is  almost 
equally  certain  that  the  Ophir  of  Genesis  is  the 
Ophir  of  the  Book  of  Kings.  Hence  the  burden  of 
proof  lies  ou  any  one  who  denies  Ophir  to  have  been 
in  Arabia.  But  all  that  can  be  advanced  against 
Arabia  falls  very  short  of  such  proof.  In  weighing 
the  evidence  on  this  point,  the  assumption  that 
ivory,  peacocks,  and  apes  were  imported  from 
Ophir  must  be  dismissed  from  consideration.  In 
one  view  of  the  subject,  and  accepting  the  state- 
ment in  2 Chr.  ix.  21,  they  might  have  connexion 
with  Tarshish ; but  they  have  a very  slight  bearing 
on  the  position  of  Ophir.  Hence  it  is  not  here  ne- 
cessary to  discuss  the  law  of  monsoons  in  the  Indian 
Ocean.  Moreover,  the  resemblance  of  names  of 
places  in  India  and  Africa  to  Ophir,  cannot  reason- 
ably be  insisted  on  ; for  there  is  an  equally  great 
resemblance  in  the  names  of  some  places  in  Arabia. 
It  remains  to  notice  those  objections  which  are 
based  on  the  assertion  that  sandal-wood  (assumed 
to  be  the  same  as  almug-wood),  precious  stones,  and 
gold,  are  not  productions  of  Arabia.  And  the  fol- 
lowing observations  tend  to  show  that  such  objec- 
tions are  not  conclusive.  1st.  In  the  Periplus 
attributed  to  Arriun,  sandal-wood  is  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  imports  iuto  Omana,  an  emporium  on 
the  Persian  Gulf;  and  it  is  thus  proved,  if  any 
proof  is  requisite,  that  a sea-port  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  in  India,  because  sandal-wood  was  obtained 
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from  it.  But  independently  of  this  circumstance, 
the  reasons  advanced  in  favour  of  nlmug-wood  being 
tiie  same  as  sandal-wood,  though  admissible  as  a 
conjecture,  seem  too  weak  to  justify  the  founding 
any  argument  on  them.  It  was  not  till  last  century 
that,  for  the  first  time,  the  suggestion  was  made 
that  almng-wood  was  the  same  as  sandal-wood. 
This  suggestion  came  from  Celsius,  the  Swedish 
botanist,  in  his  Hierobotanicon ; who  at  the  same 
time  recounted  thirteen  meanings  proposed  by  others. 
Since  the  time  of  Celsius,  the  meaning  of  “ sandal- 
wood ” has  been  defended  by  Sanscrit  etymologies. 
Bohlen  proposed,  as  a derivation  for  almuggim,  the 
Arabic  article  Al , and  mtcata,  from  simple  mica , a 
name  for  red  sandal-wood.  Lassen,  adopting  the 
form  algttmmtm,  says  that  if  the  plural  ending  is 
taken  from  it,  there  remains  valgu,  as  one  of  the 
Sanscrit  nnmcs  for  sandal-wood,  which  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Deccan  is  valgum.  Perhaps,  however, 
these  etymologies  cannot  lay  claim  to  much  value 
until  it  is  made  probable,  independently,  that 
almug-wood  is  sandal-wood.  2ndly.  As  to  piecious 
stones,  they  take  up  such  little  room,  and  can  be 
so  easily  concealed,  if  necessary,  and  conveyed  from 
place  to  place,  that  there  is  no  difficulty  in  sup- 
posing they  came  from  Ophir,  simply  as  from  nn 
emporium,  even  admitting  that  there  were  no  pre- 
cious stones  in  Arabia.  3rdly.  As  to  gold,  far  too 
great  stress  seems  to  have  been  laid  on  the  negative 
fact  that  no  gold  nor  trace  of  gold-mines  has  been 
discovered  in  Arabia.  Negative  evidence  of  this 
kind,  on  which  Ritter  has  placed  so  much  reliance, 
is  by  no  means  conclusive.  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
and  Sir  Chnrles  Lycll  concur  in  stating  that,  although 
no  rock  is  known  to  exist  in  Arabia  from  which 
gold  is  obtained  at  the  present  day,  yet  the  penin- 
sula has  not  undergone  a sufficient  geological  ex- 
amination to  warrant  the  coin  lusion  that  gold  did 
not  exist  there  formerly  or  that  it  may  not  yet  be 
discovered  there.  Under  these  circumstances  there 
is  no  sufficient  reason  to  reject  the  accounts  of  the 
ancient  writers  who  have  been  already  adduced  as 
witnesses  for  the  former  existence  of  gold  in  Arabia. 
If,  however,  negative  evidence  is  allowed  to  out- 
weigh on  this  subject  the  authority  of  Agathnr- 
chides,  Artemidorus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Pliny,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  Strabo,  all  of  whom  may  possibly 
have  been  mistaken,  there  is  still  nothing  to  prevent 
Ophir  having  been  an  Arabian  emporium  for  gold. 
The  Periplus,  attributed  to  Arrian,  gives  an  account 
of  several  Arabian  emporia.  There  do  not,  however, 
appear  to  be  sufficient  data  for  determining  in  favour 
of  any  one  emporium  or  of  any  one  locality  rather 
than  another  in  Arabia  ns  having  been  the  Ophir  of 
Solomon.  Mr  Forster  relies  on  an  Ofor  or  Ofir, 
in  Sale  and  D'Anville’s  maps,  as  the  name  of  a city 
and  district  in  the  mountains  of  Oman ; but  he  docs 
not  quote  any  ancient  writer  or  modern  traveller  ns 
an  authority  for  the  existence  of  such  an  Otir. 
Niebuhr  the  traveller  says  that  Ophir  was  probably 
the  principal  port  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Sabaeans, 
that  it  was  situated  between  Aden  and  Dafnr  (or 
Zafar),  and  that  perhaps  even  it  was  Cane.  Gos- 
selin,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  it  was  Doffir,  the 
city  of  Yemen  already  adverted  to.  Dean  Vincent 
agrees  with  Gosselin  in  confining  Ophir  to  Sabnea. 
On  the  whole,  however,  though  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Ophir  wns  in  Arabia,  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  adequate  information  to  enable  us  to  point  out 
the  precise  locality  which  once  bore  that  name.  In 
conclusion  it  may  be  observed  that  objections  against 


Ophir  being  in  Arabia,  grounded  on  the  fact  that 
no  gold  has  been  discovered  in  Arabia  in  the  present 
day,  seem  decisively  answered  by  the  parallel  case 
of  Sheba  (Ps.  lxxii.  15;  Ez.  xxvii.  22).  Now.  of 
two  things  one  is  true.  Either  the  gold  of  Sheba 
and  the  precious  stones  sold  to  the  Tyrians  by  the 
merchants  of  Sheba  were  the  natural  production  of 
Sheba,  and  in  this  case  the  asseition  that  Arabia 
did  not  produce  gold  falls  to  the  ground;  or  Uk 
merchants  of  Sheba  obtained  precious  stones  and 
gold  in  such  quantities  by  trade,  that  they  became 
noted  for  supplying  them  to  the  Tyrians  and  Jews. 
Exactly  similar  remarks  may  apply  to  Ophir. 

Oph'nL  A town  of  Benjamin,  mentioned  in 
Josh,  xviii.  24  only,  apparently  in  the  north-eastern 
portion  of  the  tribe.  It  is  doubtless  the  Gophna  of 
Josephus,  a place  which  at  the  time  of  Vespasian’s 
invasion  was  apparently  so  important  as  to  be  se- 
cond only  to  Jerusalem  ( B . J.  iii.  3,  §5h  It  was 
piobnbly  the  Gufnith,  Gufna,  or  Beth-gufuin  of  the 
Talmud  (Schwarz,  126),  which  still  survives  in 
the  modem  Jifna  or  Jufna , 2J  miles  north-west  of 
Bethel. 

Oph’rah.  The  name  of  two  places  in  the  central 
part  of  Palestine.— 1.  In  the  tribe  of  Benjamin 
(Josh,  xviii.  23).  It  appears  to  be  mentioned  again 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  17)  in  describing  the  routes  token  by 
the  spoilers  who  issued  from  the  Philistine  camp  at 
Michmash.  Jerome  places  it  5 miles  east  of  Beth*!. 
Dr.  Robinson  suggests  its  identity  with  et-Taiy&ek, 
a small  village  on  the  crown  of  a conical  and  very 
conspicuous  hill.  4 miles  E.N.E.  of  Beilin (Bethel]. 
In  the  absence  of  any  similarity  in  the  name,  and  cf 
any  more  conclusive  evidence,  it  is  impossible  sbjo- 
lutely  to  adopt  this  identification.— 2.  More  fully 
Or H RAH  of  the  Ari-ezrites,  the  native  place  vt 
Gideon  (Judg.  vi.  11);  the  scene  of  his  exploits 
against  Baal  (ver.  24)  ; his  residence  after  his  ac- 
cession to  power  (ix.  5),  and  the  place  of  hb  bunil 
in  the  family  sepulchre  (viii.  32).  The  indications 
in  the  narrative  of  the  position  of  Ophmh  are  bat 
slight.  It  was  probably  in  Mnnasseh  (vi.  15  s,  and 
not  far  distant  from  Shechem  (ix.  1,  5).  Van  de 
Velde  suggests  a site  called  Erf  ax,  a mile  south  of 
Akrabch,  about  8 miles  from  Nablus,  and  Schwxrt 
“the  village  Erafa,  noith  of  Sanur,”  by  wbitb  fc* 
piobably  intends  Arabeh.  The  former  of  them  has 
the  disadvantage  of  being  altogether  out  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Manasseh.  Of  the  latter,  nothing  other 
for  or  against  can  be  said. 

Oph'rah.  The  son  of  Meonothai  (1  Chr.  iv.  If. 

Orator.  1.  The  A.  V.  rendering  in  Is.  iiL  3.  for 
what  is  literally  “ skilful  in  whisper,  or  incanta- 
tion.’’—2.  The  title  applied  to  Tertullus,  who  ap- 
pealed as  the  advocate  or  patrrmus  of  the  Jewfch 
accusers  of  St.  Paul  before  Felix,  Actsxxiv.  1. 

Orchard.  [Garden.] 

O'reb.  The  “ raven  ’ or  “ crow.”  the  com- 
panion of  Zeeb,  the**  wolf.”  One  of  thechietbuw 
of  the  Midianite  host  which  invaded  Israel,  and  w*1 
defeated  and  driven  back  by  Gideon.  Hie  title 
given  to  them  (A.  V.  *•  princes  ”)  distingubn« 
them  fiom  Zebah  and  Zulmunua,  the  other  two 
chieftains,  who  are  called  " kings,”  and  were  er 
ently  superior  in  rank  to  Orob  and  Zeeb.  nf? 
were  killed  not  by  Gideon  himself,  or  the  PW’P* 
under  his  immediate  conduct,  but  by  the  roe*'  c 
Ephraim,  who  rose  at  his  entreaty  and  mtercep 
the  Hying  horde  at  the  fords  of  the  Jordan. 
was  the  second  Act  of  this  great  Tragedy.  It  ** 
slightly  touched  upon  in  the  narrative  ot  Jo  jes 
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but  the  terms  in  which  Isaiah  refers  to  it  (x.  26) 
are  such  as  to  imply  that  it  was  a truly  awful 
slaughter.  He  places  it  in  the  same  rnnk  with 
the  two  most  tremendous  disasters  recorded  in  the 
whole  of  the  history  of  Isiael — the  destruction  of 
the  Egyptians  in  (he  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  army 
of  Sennacherib  (comp.  Ps.  lxxxiii.).  The  slaughter 
was  concentrated  round  the  rock  at  which  Orcb  fell, 
and  which  was  long  known  by  his  name  (Judg.  vii. 
25 ; Is.  x.  26). 

O'reb,  ».  c.  Mount  Horeb  (2  Esd.  ii.  33). 

O'reb,  the  Bock.  The  “ raven’s  crag."  the 
spot,  E.  of  Jordan,  at  which  the  Midianite  chieftain 
Oreb,  with  thousands  of  his  countrymen,  fell  by 
the  hand  of  the  Ephraimites.  and  which  probably 
acquired  its  name  therefrom.  It  is  mentioned  in 
Judg.  vii.  25 ; Is.  x.  26.  Perhaps  the  place  called 
’ Orto , which  in  the  Bercshlth  Rabba  is  stated  to 
have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Betkshean,  may 
have  some  connexion  with  it. 

0 ren.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jeiahmeel  the  first- 
born ofHezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  25). 

Organ  (Gen.  iv.  21,  Job  xxi.  12,  xxx.  31,  Ps. 
cl.  4).  The  Hebrew  word  'iujab  or  'ttggdb,  thus 
rendered  in  our  version,  probably  denotes  a pipe  or 
perforated  wind-instrument,  as  the  root  of  the  word 
indicates.  In  Gen.  iv.  21  it  appears  to  be  a general 
term  for  all  wind-instruments.  In  Job  xxi.  12  are 
enumerated  the  three  kinds  of  musical  instruments 
which  arc  possible,  under  the  general  terms  of  the 
timbrel,  haip,  and  organ.  Our  translators  adopted 
their  rendering,  “ organ,"  from  the  V ulgate,  which 
has  uniformly  organum , that  is,  the  double  or  mul- 
tiple pipe.  Joel  Bril  adopts  the  opinion  of  those 
who  identify  it  with  the  Pandeau  pipes,  or  syrinx, 
an  instrument  of  unquestionably  ancient  origin,  and 
common  in  the  East.  Russell  describes  those  he 
met  with  in  Aleppo. 

Ori  'on.  That  the  constellation  known  to  the 
Hebrews  by  the  name  cesil  is  the  same  as  that 
which  the  Greeks  called  Or irnt,  and  the  Arabs  “ the 
giant,’*  there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt,  though 
the  ancient  versions  vary  in  their  renderings  (Job 
ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31;  Am.  v.  8).  The  “giant"  of 
Oriental  astronomy  was  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter, 
who  was  fabled  to  have  been  bound  in  the  sky  for 
his  impiety.  The  two  dogs  and  the  hare,  which 
are  among  the  constellations  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Orion,  made  his  train  complete.  There  is  pos- 
sibly an  allnsion  to  this  belief  in  “ the  bands  of 
cesil"  (Job  xxxviii.  31).  Some  Jewish  writers, 
the  Rabbis  Isaac  Israel  and  Jonah  among  them, 
identified  the  Hebrew  cesil  with  the  Arabic  sohail , 
by  which  was  understood  either  Sirius  or  Canopus. 

Ornaments,  Personal.  The  number,  variety, 
and  weight  of  the  ornaments  ordinarily  worn  upon 
the  person  foim  one  of  the  characteristic  features  of 
Oriental  costume,  both  in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
The  monuments  of  ancient  Egypt  exhibit  the  hands 
of  ladies  loaded  with  rings,  earrings  of  very  great 
size,  anklets,  armlets,  bracelets  of  the  most  varied 
chaiacter,  richly  ornamented  necklaces,  and  chains 
of  various  kinds.  There  is  sufficient  evidence  in 
the  Bible  that  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  were 
equally  devoted  to  finery.  In  the  Old  Testament, 
Isaiah  (iii.  18-23)  supplies  us  with  a detailed  de- 
scription of  the  articles  with  which  the  luxurious 
women  of  his  day  were  decorated,  and  the  picture 
is  filled  up  by  incidental  notices  in  other  places. 
The  notices  which  occur  in  the  early  books  of  the 
Bible,  imply  the  weight  and  abundauce  of  the  oma- 
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ments  worn  at  that  period.  Eliezer  decorated  Re- 
bekah  with  “a  golden  nose-ring  of  half  a shekel 
weight,  and  two  bracelets  for  her  hands  of  ten 
shekels  weight  of  gold  ” (Gen.  xxiv.  22)  ; and  he 
afterwards  added  “ trinkets  of  silver  and  trinkets  of 
gold  ” (verse  53).  Earrings  were  worn  by  Jacob's 
wives,  apparently  as  charms,  for  they  are  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  idols: — “They  gave  unto 
Jacob  all  the  strange  gods,  which  were  in  their  hand, 
and  their  earrings  which  were  in  their  ears”  (Gen. 
xxxv.  4).  The  ornaments  worn  by  the  patriarch 
Judah  were  a “signet,"  which  was  suspended  by  a 
string  round  the  neck,  and  a “ staff”  (Gen.  xxxviii. 
18) : the  staff  itself  was  probably  ornamented.  The 
first  notice  of  the  ring  occurs  in  reference  to  Joseph  : 
when  he  was  made  ruler  of  Egypt,  Pharaoh  took  off 
his  s(jne/-ring  from  his  hand  and  put  it  upon  Joseph’s 
hand,  arid  put  a gold  chain  about  his  neck  ’’  (Gen. 
xli.  42),  the  latter  being  probably  a “simple  gold 
chain  in  imitation  of  string,  to  which  a stone  scara- 
baeus,  set  in  the  same  precious  metal,  was  nppeuded  ’’ 
(Wilkinson,  ii.  339).  The  number  of  personal  or- 
naments worn  by  the  Egyptians,  particularly  by 
the  females,  is  incidentally  noticed  in  Ex.  iii.  22. 
The  profusion  of  these  ornaments  was  ruth  as  to 
supply  sufficient  gold  for  making  the  sacred  utensils 
for  the  tabernacle,  while  the  laver  of  brass  was 
constructed  out  of  the  brazen  mirrors  which  the 
women  carried  about  with  them  (Ex.  xxxviii.  8;. 
The  Midianites  appear  to  have  been  as  prodigal  as 
the  Egyptians  in  the  use  of  ornaments  (Num.  xxxi. 
50,  52;  Judg.  viii.  26).  The  poetical  portions  of 
the  O.  T.  contain  numerous  references  to  the  orna- 
ments worn  by  the  Israelites  in  the  time  of  their 
highest  prosperity.  The  appearance  of  the  bride  Is 
thus  described  iu  the  book  of  the  Canticles : — “Thy 
cheeks  are  comely  with  beads,  thy  neck  with  per- 
forated ( pearls) ; we  will  make  thee  beads  of  gold 
with  studs  of  silver"  (i.  10,  1 1).  Her  neck  rising 
tall  and  stately  “ like  the  tower  of  David  builded 
for  an  amioury,”  was  decorated  with  various  orna- 
ments hanging  like  the  “ thousand  bucklers,  all 
shields  of  mighty  men,  on  the  walls  of  the  ar- 
moury ’*  (iv.  4)  : her  hair  falling  gracefully  over 
her  neck  is  described  figuratively  as  a “ chain  ” 
(iv.  9) : and  “ the  roundings  ” (not  as  in  the 
A.  V.  “the  joints’’)  of  her  thighs  are  likened  to 
the  pendant  of  an  earring,  which  tajicis  gradually 
downwards  (vii.  1).  So  again  we  read  of  the  bride- 
groom : — **  his  eyes  are  . . . filly  set,"  as  though 
they  were  gems  filling  the  sockets  of  rings  (v.  12): 
“ his  hands  (are  as)  gold  rings  set  with  the  beryl,” 
i.  e.  the  fingers  when  curved  are  like  gold  rings,  and 
the  nails  dyed  with  henua  resemble  gems.  Lastly, 
the  yeaming  after  close  affection  is  cxpiessed  thus  : 
— “ Set  me  as  a seal  upon  thine  heart,  as  a seal 
upon  thine  arm.”  In  leferencc  to  the  tenns  used  in 
the  Proverbs  we  need  only  explain  that  the  **  orna- 
ment” of  the  A.  V.  in  i.  9,  iv.  9,  is  more  specifically 
a xrreath  or  garland ; the  “ chains  ” of  i.  9,  the 
drops  of  which  the  necklace  was  formed  ; the  “ jewel 
of  gold  in  a swine’s  snout”  of  xi.  22,  a nose-ring  ; 
the  “ jewel  ” of  xx.  1 5,  a trinket , and  the  “ orna- 
ment” of  xxv.  12,  an  car-pend  mt.  The  passage 
of*  Isaiah  (iii.  18-23),  to  which  we  have  already  re- 
ferred, may  be  rendered  as  follows: — (18)  “In 
that  day  the  Lord  will  Lake  away  the  bravery  of 
their  anklets  and  their  lace  caps,  and  their  neck- 
laces; (19)  the  ear-pendants,  and  the  bracelets, 
and  tire  light  veils ; (20)  the  turbans,  and  the  step- 
chains,  and  the  girdles , and  the  scent-bottles,  and 
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the  amulets;  (21)  the  rings  and  nose-rings ; (22)  ' 
the  state-dresses  and  the  cloaks,  and  the  shawls, 
and  the  purses ; (23)  the  mirrors,  and  the  fine 
linen  skirts,  and  the  turbtins,  and  the  light  dresses.” 

Or' nan.  The  form  in  which  the  name  of  the 
Jebusite  king,  who  in  the  older  record  of  the  Book 
of  Samuel  is  called  Araunah,  Aranyah,  Ha-avarnah, 
or  Haomah,  is  given  in  Chronicles  (1  Chr.  xxi.  15, 
18,  20-25,28;  2 Chr.  iii.  1). 

Orpah.  A Moabite  woman,  wife  of  Chilion  son 
of  Naomi,  and  thereby  sister-in-law  to  Ruth.  On 
the  death  of  their  husbands  Orpah  accompanied  her 
sister-in-law  and  her  mother-in-law  on  the  road  to 
Bethlehem.  But  here  her  resolution  failed  her. 

“ Orpah  kissed  her  mother-in-law,”  and  went  back 
“ to  her  people  and  to  her  gods  ” (.Ruth  i.  4,  14). 

Ortho'lias.  Tryphon,  when  besieged  by  Antio- 
chus  tSidetes  in  Dora,  fied  by  ship  to  Orthosias 
( 1 Macc.  xv.  37).  Orthosia  is  described  by  Pliny 
(v.  17)  as  north  ofTripolis,  and  south  of  the  river 
Eleutherus,  near  which  it  was  situated  (Strabo  xvi. 
p.  753).  It  was  the  northern  boundary  of  Phoe- 
nice,  and  distant  1130  stadia  from  the  Orontes  (id. 
p.  700).  Shaw  identifies  the  Eleutherus  with  the 
modem  Nahr  el-B&i  id,  on  the  north  bank  of  which, 
corresponding  to  the  description  of  Stiabo,  he  found 
“ ruins  of  a considerable  city,  whose  adjacent  dis- 
trict pays  yearly  to  the  Bashaws  of  Tripoly  a tax  of 
fifty  dollars  by  the  name  of  Or-tosa .”  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Porter,  who  identifies  the  Eleutherus 
with  the  modem  Nahr  el-Kebir,  describes  the  ruins 
of  Orthosia  as  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Nahr  el- 
Barid,  “ the  cold  river,”  thus  agreeing  with  the 
accounts  of  Ptolemy  and  Pliny. 

Osa'iaa.  A corruption  of  Jksuaiah  (1  Esd. 
viii.  48). 

Ose'a.  Hoshea  king  of  Israel  (2  Esd.  xiii.  40). 

Ote'aa.  The  prophet  Hosea  (2  Esd.  i.  39). 

Oahe'a.  The  original  name  of  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun  (Num.  xiii.  8),  which  on  some  occasion  not 
stated  received  from  Moses  (ver.  16)  the  addition 
of  the  great  name  of  Jehovah. 

Ospray  (Heb.  ozniyydh  : aXiaitros  : haliaeetus). 
The  Hebrew  word  occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  13,  and 
Dent.  xiv.  12,  as  the  name  of  some  unclean  bird 
which  the  knv  of  Moses  disallowed  as  food  to  the 
Israelites.  The  old  versions  and  many  commentators 
are  in  favour  of  this  interpretation.  Thera  is,  how- 
ever, some  difficulty  in  identifying  the  haliaeetus 
of  Aristotle  and  Pliny,  on  account  of  some  state- 
ments these  writers  make  with  respect  to  the  habits 
of  this  bird.  The  general  description  they  give 
would  suit  either  the  ospray  ( Pandion  haliaeetus ) 


JWwi  lialuuttut. 


or  the  white-tailed  eagle  (Haliaeetus  albictlh). 
But  Pliny’s  description  (x.  3)  points  to  the  ospray. 
The  ospray  often  plunges  entirely  under  the  water  ra 

pursuit  of  fi»h.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Fakatiiu, 
order  Jlaptutorcs.  It  has  a wide  geographic^ 
range,  and  is  occasionally  seen  in  Egypt. 

0ssi.fr age  (Heb.  peres : ypty : grypt).  Thm 
is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  this  translation  of 
the  A.  V.  The  word  occurs,  as  the  name  of  a 
undean  hi  id,  in  I.ev.  xi.  13,  and  in  the  puilU 
passage  of  Lieut.  xiv.  12.  If  much  weight  is  to  he 
allowed  to  etymology,  the  peres  of  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  may  well  be  represented  by  the  oaiin$, 
or  bone-breaker;  for  peres  in  Hebrew  means  "the 
breaker.”  And  the  ossifrage  (Gypaetus  barbate, 
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is  well  deserving  of  his  name.  The  Lamsneryver, 
or  bearded  vulture,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  ** 
of  the  largest  of  the  birds  of  prey.  It  is  not  ot- 
common  in  the  East.  The  English  word  ossilnje 
has  been  applied  to  some  of  the  Falconidiu;  W 
the  ossifraga  of  the  Ijitins  evidently  points  to  thf 
Lammergeyer , one  of  the  Vulturidae. 

Ostrich.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ;> 
brew  words  bath  haya'andh,  yd'en,  and  nhfa 
denote  this  bird  of  the  desert. — 1.  Bath  Ary: 
occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  16,  Dent.  xir.  15,  in  tbelat* 
unclean  birds ; and  in  other  passages  of  Scriptwa 
The  A.  V.  erroneously  renders  the  Hebrew  esp* 
sion,  which  signifies  either  “ daughter  of  grttdi:-'* 
or  “ daughter  of  shouting,"  by  “ owl,"  or,  ss  in  tw 
margin,  by  “ daughter  of  owl.”  In  Job  xn.  -'*• 
Is.  xxxiv.  13,  and  xliii.  20.  the  margin  of  the  A • 
correctly  reads  “ ostriches.”  Bochart  cocsidfl* 
bath  haya'andh  denotes  the  female  ostrich  only. 
that  tachmds,  the  following  word  in  the  Hefcr* 
text,  is  to  be  restricted  to  the  male  bird,  h> 
probability,  however,  this  latter  word  is  intecte 
to  signify  a bird  of  another  genus.  The  leudcp? 
of  the  ostrich  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  Me.  i.j’;”' 
2.  Vd’tn  occurs  only  in  the  plural  number, yet** 
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in  I.am.  iv.  3,  where  the  context  shows  that  the 
ostrich  is  intended. — 3.  Adrian.  The  plural  form 
>endniin  alone  occurs  in  Job  xxxix.  13;  where, 
however,  it  is  clear  from  the  whole  passage  (13-18) 
that  ostriches  are  intended  by  the  word.  The  A.  V. 
renders  rendnim  by  “ peacocks,”  a translation  which 
has  not  found  favour  with  commentators ; as  “ pea- 
cocks,” for  which  there  is  a different  Hebrew  name, 
were  probably  not  known  to  the  people  of  Arabin 
or  Syria  before  the  time  of  Solomon.  The  “ostrich” 
of  the  A.  V.  in  Job  xxxix.  13  is  the  representative 
of  the  Hebrew  nitseh,  “ feathers.”  The  following 
short  account  of  the  nidification  of  the  ostrich 
( Struthio  camelus)  will  perhaps  elucidate  those 
passages  of  Scripture  which  ascribe  cruelty  to  this 
bird  in  neglecting  her  eggs  or  young.  Ostriches 
are  polygamous : the  hens  Lay  their  eggs  promiscu- 
ously in  one  nest,  which  is  merely  a hole  scratched 
in  the  sand  ; the  eggs  are.  then  covered  over  to  the 
depth  of  about  a foot,  and  are,  in  the  case  of  those 
birds  which  are  found  within  the  tropics,  generally  I 
left  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day  to  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  the  parent-birds  taking  their  turns  at  incu- 
bation during  the  night.  But  in  those  countries 
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which  have  not  a tropical  sun  ostriches  frequently 
incubate  during  the  day,  the  male  taking  his  turn 
at  night,  and  watching  over  the  eggs  with  great 
care  and  affection,  ns  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
jackals  and  other  of  the  smaller  carnivora  are  occa- 
sionally found  dead  near  the  nest,  having  been  killed 
by  the  ostrich  in  defence  of  the  eggs  or  young.  The 
habit  of  the  ostrich  leaving  its  eggs  to  be  matured 
by  the  sun's  heat  is  usually  appealed  to  in  order  to 
confirm  the  Scriptural  account,  “ she  leaveth  her 
eggs  to  the  earth ;”  but  this  is  probably  the  case 
only  with  the  tropical  birds.  And  even  if  the 
Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the 
tropical  ostriches,  how  can  it  be  said  that  “ she 
forgetteth  that  the  foot  may  crush  ” the  eggs,  when 
they  are  covered  a foot  deep  or  more  in  sand  ? We 
believe  the  true  explanation  of  this  passage  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  ostrich  deposits  some  of 
her  eggs  not  in  the  nest,  but  around  it ; these  lie 
about  on  the  surface  of  the  sand,  to  all  appearance 
forsaken  ; they  are,  however,  designed  for  the  nou- 


rishment of  the  young  birds.  And  this  remark  will 
hold  good  in  the  passage  of  Job  which  speaks  of  the 
ostrich  being  without  understanding.  It  is  a general 
belief  amongst  the  Arabs  that  the  ostrich  is  a very 
stupid  bird  : indeed  they  have  a proverb,  “ Stupid 
as  an  ostrich.”  But  it  by  no  means  deserves  such 
a character,  as  travellers  have  frequently  testified. 
“ So  wary  is  the  bird,”  says  Mr.  Tristram,  “ and  so 
open  are  the  vast  plnins  over  which  it  rooms,  that* 
no  nmbuscades  or  artifices  can  be  employed,  and  the 
vulgar  resource  of  dogged  perseverance  is  the  only 
mode  of  pursuit.”  The  ostrich  is  the  largest  of  all 
known  birds,  and  perhaps  the  swiftest  of  all  cur- 
sorial animals.  The  feathers  so  much  prized  are 
the  long  white  plumes  of  the  wings.  The  best 
come  to  us  from  Barbary  and  the  west  coast  of 
Africa.  The  ostrich  belongs  to  the  family  Struthi- 
onidae,  order  Cur  sores. 

Oth 'u.  Son  of  Shemaiah,  the  firstborn  of  Obed- 
edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

Oth'niel.  Son  of  Kenaz,  and  younger  brother 
of  Caleb,  Josh.  xv.  17  ; Judg.  i.  13,  iii.  9 ; 1 Chr. 
iv.  13.  But  these  passages  all  leave  it  doubtful 
whether  Kenaz  was  his  father,  or,  as  is  more  pro- 
bable, the  more  remote  ancestor  and  head  of  the 
tribe,  whose  descendants  were  called  Kenezites(Num. 
xxxii.  12,  &c.),  or  sons  of  Kenaz.  If  Jephunneh 
was  Caleb’s  father,  then  probably  he  was  father  of 
Othniel  also.  The  first  mention  of  Othniel  is  on 
occasion  of  the  taking  of  Kirjath-Sepher,  or  Debir, 
as  it  was  afterwards  called.  Debir  was  included  in 
the  mountainous  territory  near  Hebron,  within  the 
border  of  Judah,  assigned  to  Caleb  the  Kenezite 
(Josh.  xiv.  12-14);  and  in  order  to  stimulate  the 
valour  of  the  assailants,  Caleb  promised  to  give  his 
daughter  Achsah  to  whosoever  should  assault  and 
take  the  city.  Othniel  won  the  prize.  The  next 
mention  of  him  is  in  Judg.  iii.  9,  where  he  ap- 
pears as  the  first  judge  of  Israel  after  the  death  of 
Joshua,  and  their  deliverer  from  the  oppression 
of  Chushan-Rishathaim.  This  with  his  gentfdogy, 
1 Chr.  iv.  13, 14,  which  assigns  him  a son,  Hathnth. 
is  all  that  we  know  of  Othniel.  But  two  questions 
of  some  interest  arise  concerning  him;  the  one  his 
exact  relationship  to  Caleb,  the  other  the  time  and 
duration  of  his  judgeship. — (I)  As  regards  his  re- 
lationship to  Caleb,  the  doubt  arises  from  the  un- 
certainty whether  the  words  in  Judg.  iii.  9,  “Oth- 
niel the  son  of  Kenaz,  Caleb's  younger  brother,” 
indicate  that  Othniel  himself,  or  that  Kenaz,  was 
the  brother  of  Caleb.  The  most  natural  rendering 
makes  Othniel  to  be  Caleb’s  brother.  And  this  is 
favoured  by  the  probability  that  Kenaz  was  not 
Othniel’s  father,  but  the  father  and  head  of  the 
tribe. — (2)  And  this  leads  to  the  second  question 
suggested  above,  viz.  the  time  of  Othniel’s  judgeship. 
Supposing  Caleb  to  be  about  the  same  age  as  Joshua, 
we  should  have  to  reckon  about  25  years  from 
Othniel’s  marriage  with  Achsah  till  the  death  of 
Joshua  at  the  age  of  110  years  (85+25  = 110). 
And  if  we  take  Africanus’s  allowance  of  30  years 
for  the  elders  after  Joshua,  in  whose  lifetime  •*  the 
people  served  the  Lord”  (Judg.  ii.  7\  and  then 
allow  8 years  for  Chushan-Rishathaim  s dominion, 
and  40  years  of  rest  under  Othniel’s  judgeship,  nnd 
suppose  Othniel  to  have  been  40  years  old  at  his 
marriage,  we  obtain  (40  + 25  + 30  + 8 + 40  = ) 143 
years  as  Othniel’s  age  at  his  death.  This  we  are 
quite  sure  cannot  be  right.  Nor  does  any  escape 
from  the  difficulty  very  readily  offer  itself.  If  we 
judge  only  by  ordinary  probabilities,  we  shall  sup- 
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pose  Othnicl  to  have  survived  Joshua  not  more 
than  20,  or  at  the  outside,  30  years. 

Othoni'as.  Mattaniah  in  Ezr.  x.  27  (1  Esd. 
ix.  28). 

Oven.  The  Eastern  oven  is  of  two  kinds — fixed 
'and  portable.  The  former  is  found  only  in  towns, 
where  regular  bakers  are  employed  (Hos.  vii.  4). 
The  latter  is  adapted  to  the  nomad  state,  and  is  the 
article  generally  intended  by  the  Hebrew  term 
tannur . It  consists  of  a large  jar  made  of  clay, 
about  three  feet  high,  and  widening  towards  the 
bottom,  with  a hole  for  the  extraction  of  the  ashes. 
Each  household  possessed  such  an  article  (Ex.  viii. 
3);  and  it  was  only  in  times  of  extreme  dearth 


term. — 3.  Cds,  the  name  of  an  unclean  bird  (Lev. 
xi.  17  ; Deut.  xiv.  16)  ; it  occurs  again  in  Ps.  cii. 
6.  There  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
A.  V.  iscorrect  in  its  rendering  of  “ owl  ” or  “ little 
owl.”  Most  of  the  old  versions  and  paraphrase 
are  in  favour  of  some  species  of  “ owl  ” as  the  proper 
translation  of  Cds ; Bochart  is  inclined  to  think  that 
we  should  understand  the  pelican.  But  the  ancient 
versions  are  against  this  theoiy.  The  passage  in 
Ps.  cii.  6 points  decidedly  to  some  kind  of  owl.  The 
owl  we  figure  is  the  Otus  ascalaphus,  the  Egyptian 
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that  the  Bamc  oven  sufficed  for  several  families 
(Lev.  xxvi.  26).  It  was  heated  with  dry  twigs 
and  grass  (Matt.  vi.  30);  and  the  loaves  were 
placed  both  inside  and  outside  of  it. 

' Owl,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  He- 
brew words  b ith  haya'andh,  yanshuph,  cds,  hippo  z, 
and  With.  1.  1 'lath  haya'anah.  [OSTRICH.]— 2. 
Yanshuph,  or  yanshoph,  occurs  in  Lev.  xi.  17, 
Deut.  xiv.  16,  as  the  name  of  some  unclean  bird, 
and  in  Is.  xxxiv.  11,  in  the  description  of  desolate 
Edom,  “ the  yanshoph  and  the  raven  shall  dwell  in 
it.”  The  A.  V.  translates  yanshuph  by  “ owl,”  or 
“ great  owl."  The  Chaldee  and  Syriac  are  in  favour 
of  some  kind  of  owl ; and  perhaps  the  etymology  ot 


and  Asiatic  representative  of  our  great  home!  o*I 
(Bubo  maxinvis ,. — 1.  Kippdz  occurs  only  in  !>■ 
xxxiv.  15  : “ There  (i.  c.  in  Edom)  the  hippo:  tail 
make  her  nest,  and  lay  and  hatch  and  gather  n trier 
her  shadow."  It  is  n hopeless  affair  to  attempt  t» 
identify  the  animal  denot&l  by  this  word ; the  L.\.  • 
and  Vulg.  give  “ hedgehog.”  Various  conjecture 
lmve  been  made  with  respect  to  the  bird  whkt 
ought  to  repioscnt  the  Hebrew  word.  ^ f cunt* 
think  with  Bochart  that  a darting  serpent  U in- 
tended, for  the  whole  context  (Is.  xxxiv.  I5) 
to  point  to  some  bird.  We  are  content  to  !<•*** 
that  kippdz  may  denote  some  species  ol  owl,  an  to 
retain  the  reading  of  the  A.  V.  till  other 
forthcoming.  The  woodcut  represents  the  M ^ 


Ibi*  nfioiosa. 

the  word  points  to  a nocturnal  bird.  The  LXX. 
and  Vulg.  read  Ifiis  (ibis),  i.  e.  the  I bis  rcliyiosa, 
the  sacred  bird  of  Egypt.  Oil  the  whole  the  evid- 
ence is  inconclusive,  though  it  is  in  favour  of  the 
Ibis  relit] iosa,  and  probably  the  other  Egyptian 
species  (if.  falcincllus)  maybe  included  under  the 
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meridionalis,  the  commonest  owl  in  Palestine. — 5. 
LVUh.  The  A.  V.  rendeis  this  won!  by  “screech 
owl  ” in  the  text  of  Is.  xxx.  14,  and  by  “ night-mon- 
ster" in  the  margin.  According  to  the  Rabbins 
the  With  was  a nocturnal  spectre  in  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  wromnn  that  carried  off  children  at  night 
and  destroyed  them.  With  the  With  may  be  com- 
pared the  ghule  of  the  Arabian  fables.  The  old 
versions  support  the  opinion  of  Bochart  that  a 
spectre  is  intended.  If,  however,  some  animal  be 
denoted  by  the  Hebrew  term,  the  screech-owl  (sfnx 
flammed)  may  well  be  supposed  to  represent  it,  for 
this  bird  is  found  in  the  Bible  lands  (sec  Ibis,  i.  26, 
46),  and  is,  as  is  well  known,  a frequent  inhabiter 
of  ruined  places. 

Ox,  an  ancestor  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1). 

Ox,  the  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  several 
Hebrew  words,  the  most  important  of  which  have 
been  already  noticed.  We  propose  in  this  niticle  to 
give  a general  review  of  what  relates  to  the  ox  tribe 
( Bovidae ),  so  far  as  the  subject  has  a Biblical  in- 
terest. Jt  will  be  convenient  to  consider  (1)  the  ox 
in  an  economic  point  of  view,  and  (2)  its  natural 
history.— (1.)  There  was  no  animal  iu  the  rural 
economy  of  the  Israelites,  or  indeed  in  that  of  the 
ancient  Orientals  generally,  that  was  held  iu  higher 
esteem  than  the  ox ; and  deservedly  so,  for  the  ox 
was  the  animal  upon  whose  patient  labours  depended 
all  the  ordinary  operations  of  farming.  Oxen  were 
used  for  ploughing  (Deut.  xxii.  10  ; 1 Sam.  xiv.  14, 
Sic.) ; for  treading  out  com  (Deut.  xxv.  4;  Hos. 
x.  11,  &c.);  for  draught  purposes,  when  they  were 
generally  yoked  in  pairs  (Num.  vii.  3 ; 1 Sam.  vi. 
7,  &c.);  as  beasts  of  burden  ( 1 Chr.  xii.  40);  their 
flesh  was  eaten  ( Deut.  xiv.  4 ; 1 K.  i.  9,  &c.) ; 
they  were  used  in  the  sacrifices;  they  supplied 
milk,  butter,  kc.  (Deut.  xxxii.  14;  Is.  vii.  22; 
2 Sam.  xvii.  29).  Connected  with  tire  importance 
of  oxen  in  the  rural  economy  of  the  Jews  is  the 
strict  code  of  laws  which  was  mercifully  enacted  by 
tiod  for  their  protection  and  preservation.  The 
ox  that  threshed  the  com  was  by  no  means  to  be 
muzzled  ; he  was  to  enjoy  rest  on  tire  Sabbath 
as  well  as  his  master  (Ex.  xxiii.  12  ; Deut.  v.  14). 
The  law  which  prohibited  the  slaughter  of  any  clean 
animal,  excepting  as  “ an  offering  unto  the  Lord 
before  the  tabernacle,"  during  the  time  that  the 
Israelites  abode  in  the  wilderness  (Lev.  xvii.  1-6;, 
no  doubt  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  their 
oxen  and  sheep.  It  seems  clear  from  Prov.  xv.  17, 
and  1 K.  iv.  23,  that  cattle  were  sometimes 
stall-fed,  though  as  a general  rule  it  is  probable 
that  they  fed  in  the  plains  or  on  the  hills  of  Pales- 
tine. The  cattle  that  grazed  at  huge  in  the  open 
country  would  no  doubt  often  become  fierce  and 
wild,  for  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  primitive 
times  the  lion  and  other  wild  beasts  of  prey  roamed 
about  Palestine.  Hence  the  force  of  the  Psalmist's 
complaint  of  his  enemies  (Ps.  xxii.  13),  — (2.) 
The  monuments  of  Egypt  exhibit  representations 
of  a long-homed  breed  of  oxen,  a short-homed, 
a polled,  and  what  appears  to  be  a variety  of  the 
zebu  ( Bos  Indian,  Lin.).  Some  have  identified 
this  Litter  with  the  Bos  Dante  (the  Bos  elegcms 
et  parvui  Africanus  of  Belon).  The  Abyssinian 
brekl  is  depicted  on  the  monuments  at  Thebes 
drawing  a plaustrum  dr  car.  The  drawings  on 
Egyptian  monuments  show  that  the  cattle  of  ancient 
Egypt  were  fine  handsome  animals : doubtless  these 
may  be  taken  as  a sample  of  the  cattle  of  Palestine 
in  ancient  times.  There  are  now  fine  cattle  iu 
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Egypt;  but  the  Palestine  cattle  appear  to  have 
deteriorated,  in  size  at  least,  since  Biblical  times. 
“ Herds  of  cattle,"  says  Schubert,  “ are  seldom  to 
be  seen  ; the  bullock  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Jeru- 
salem is  small  and  insignificant;  beef  and  veal  are 
but  rare  dainties."  The  buffalo  ( Bubalus  Buffalos) 
is  not  uncommon  in  Palestine ; the  Arabs  call  it 
jainus.  The  A.  V.  gives  “ wild  ox  ” in  Deut.  xiv. 
5,  and  “ wild  bull  ” in  Is.  li.  20,  as  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Hebrew  word  tc6  or  to.  The  most  im- 
]>ortant  ancient  versions  point  to  the  oryx  {Oryx 
leucoryx)  as  the  animal  denoted  by  the  Hebrew 
words.  Col.  H.  Smith  suggests  that  the  antelope 
he  ad  Is  the  Nubian  Oiyx  ( Oryx  Tao),  may  be  the 
animal  indicated. 

Ox-Goad.  [Goad.] 

0 zem.  1.  The  sixth  son  of  Jesse,  the  next  eldest 
above  David  (1  Chr.  ii.  13).— 2.  Sou  of  Jerahmeel 
(1  Chr.  ii.  25). 

Ozi  as.  L The  son  of  Micha  of  the  tril>e  of 
Simeon,  one  of  the  “ governors " of  BethulLi,  in 
the  history  of  Judith  (Jud.  vi.  15,  vii.  23,  viii.  10, 
28,  35).  2.  Uzzi,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  Ezra 
(2  Esd.  ii.  2).— 3.  Uzziah,  King  of  Judah  (Matt 
i.  8,  9). 

Oriel,  an  ancestor  of  Judith  (Jud.  viii.  1). 

Ozni.  One  of  the  sons  of  Gad  (Num.  xxvi.  16), 
and  founder  of  the  family  of  the 

Oznites,  Num.  xxvi.  16. 

Ozo  ra.  “ The  sons  of  Machnadebai,"  in  Ezr.  x. 
40,  is  corrupted  into  “ the  sous  of  Ozora  " (1  Esd. 
ix.  34). 

P 

Pa  arai.  In  the  list  of  2 Sam.  xxiii.  35,  “ Paarai 
the  Arbite”  is  one  of  David's  mighty  men.  In 
1 Chr.  xi.  37,  he  is  called  “ Naarai  the  son  of 
Ezbai,"  and  this  in  Kennicott’s  opinion  is  the  true 
reading. 

Pa'dan.  Pndan-Aram  (Gen.  xlviii.  7). 

Pa'dan-Aram.  By  this  name,  more  properly 
Paddan-Aram,  which  signifies  “ the  table-laud  of 
Aram,”  according  to  Fiirst  and  Gesenius,  the  He- 
brews designated  the  tract  of  country  which  they 
otherwise  called  Aram-naharaim,  “ Aram  of  the 
two  rivers,"  the  Greek  Mesopotamia  (Gen.  xxiv.  10), 
and  “ the  field  (A.  V.  ‘ country  *)  of  Aram  " (Hos. 
xii.  13).  The  term  was  perhaps  more  especially 
applied  to  that  portion  which  bordered  on  the  Eu- 
phrates, to  distinguish  it  from  the  mountainous 
districts  in  the  N.  and  N.E.  of  Mesopotamia.  If 
the  derivation  from  Ar.  fadda,  to  plough,  be  cor- 
rect, Paddan-Aram  is  the  arable  land  of  Syria ; 
“ either  an  upland  vale  in  the  hills,  or  a fertile 
district  immediately  at  their  feet " (Stanley,  S.  P • 
p.  129,  note).  Paddan , the  ploughed  land,  would 
thus  correspond  with  the  Lat.  arvttm,  and  is  analog- 
ous to  Eng.  field,  the  felled  land,  from  w hich  the 
trees  have  been  cleared.  Padan-Aram  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  early  history  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
family  of  their  founder  had  settled  there,  and  were 
long  looked  upon  as  the  aristocracy  of  the  race,  with 
whom  alone  the  legitimate  descendants  of  Abraham 
might  intermarry,  and  thus  preserve  the  purity  of 
their  blood.  It  is  elsewhere  called  Padan  simply 
(Gen.  xlviii.  7). 

Padon.  The  ancestor  of  a family  of  Nethinim 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  44;  Neh. 
vii.  47). 
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Pag  iel.  The  son  of  Ocrnn,  and  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Asher  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i. 
13.  ii.  -7.  vii.  72,  77,  x.  26;. 

Pahath-Moab.  Head  of  one  of  the  chief  houses 
of  tlie  tribe  of  Judah.  Of  the  individual,  or  the 
occasion  of  his  receiving  so  singular  a name,  nothing 
is  known  certainly.  Hut  as  we  read  in  1 Chr.  iv. 
22,  of  a family  of  Shilonites,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
who  in  very  early  times  “had  dominion  in  Moab,” 
it  may  be  conjectured  that  this  was  the  origin  -of 
the  name.  It  is  perhaps  a slight  corroboration 
of  this  conjecture  that  as  we  find  in  Ezr.  ii.  6,  that 
the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab  had  among  their  number 
“ children  of  Joab,”  so  also  in  1 Chr.  iv.  we  find 
these  families  who  had  dominion  in  Moab  very’ much 
mixed  with  the  sons  of  Caleb,  among  whom,  in 
1 Chr.  ii.  54,  iv.  14,  we  find  the  house  of  Joab. 
However,  as  regards  the  name  Pahath-Moab,  this 
early  and  oliscure  connexion  of  the  families  of  Shelah 
the  son  of  Judah  with  Moab  seems  to  supply  a not 
improbable  origin  for  the  name  itself,  and  to  throw 
some  glimmering  uj>on  the  association  of  the  children 
of  Joshua  and  Joab  with  the  sons  of  Pahath-Moab. 
That  this  family  was  of  high  rank  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah  we  learn  from  their  appearing  fourth  in 
older  in  the  two  lists,  Ezr.  ii.  6 ; Neh.  vii.  11,  and 
from  their  chief  having  signed  second,  among  the 
lay  princes,  in  Neh.  x.  14.  It  was  also  the  most 
numerous  (2818;  of  all  the  families  specified,  except 
the  P.enjamite  house  of  Senaah  (Xeh.  vii.  38). 

Faint  [as  a cosmetic].  The  use  of  cosmetic 
dyes  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  in  Eastern  countries. 
We  have  abundant  evidence  of  the  practice  of  paint- 
ing the  eyes  both  in  ancient  Egypt  (Wilkinson,  ii. 
342)  and  in  Assyria  (Layard’s  Nineveh,  ii.  328); 
and  in  modern  times  no  usage  is  more  general,  it 
does-  not  appear,  however,  to  have  been  by  any 
means  universal  among  the  Hebrews.  The  notices 
of  it  are  few ; and  in  each  instance  it  seems  to  have 
been  used  as  a meretricious  ail,  unworthy  of  a 
woman  of  high  character.  Thus  Jezebel  “ put  her 
eyes  in  painting  ” (2  K.  ix.  30,  margin) ; Jeremiah 
says  of  the  harlot  city,  “ Though  thou  rentest  thy 
eyes  with  painting”  (Jcr.  iv.  30);  and  Ezekiel 
again  makes  it  a characteristic  of  a harlot  (Ez. 
xxiii.  40).  The  expressions  used  in  these  passages 
are  worthy  of  observation,  as  referring  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  process  was  effected.  It  is  thus  de- 
scribed by  Chandler  ( Travels , ii.  140;:  “A  girl, 
closing  one  of  her  eyes,  took  the  two  lashes  between 
the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  pulled 
them  forward,  and  then  thrusting  in  at  the  external 
corner  a bodkin  which  had  been  immersed  in  the 
soot,  and  extracting  it  again,  the  particles  before 
adhering  to  it  remained  within,  and  were  presently 
ranged  round  the  organ. ’’  The  eyes  were  thus 

literally  “put  in  paint,”  aud  were  “rent”  open 
in  the  process.  A broad  line  was  also  drawn  round 
the  eye,  ns  represented  in  the  accompanying  cut. 


•*  Ejrt  ornamented  wlUi  Kohl,  m represented  in  ancient 
painting*. '•  (Lane,  p.  37,  new  ed.) 

The  elTect  was  nn  apparent  enlargement  of  the  eye ; 
and  the  expression  in  Jer.  ir.  3U  Inis  been  by  some 
understood  in  this  sense.  The  term  used  for  the 
application  of  the  dye  was  kakhttl , “to  smear,”  and 
Rabbinical  writers  described  the  jwint  itself  under  a 
cognate  term.  These  words  still  survive  in  ho/d, 
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the  modem  Oriental  name  for  the  powder  rued. 
The  Bible  gives  no  indication  of  the  substanoe  oat 
of  which  the  dye  was  formed.  The  oid  versions 
(the  LXX,,  Chaldee,  Syriac,  &c.)  agree  in  pt» 
nouncing  the  dye  to  have  been  produced  from  auti- 
inonv.  Antimony  is  still  used  for  the  purpose  in 
Arabia  and  in  Persia,  but  in  Egypt  the  kohl  is  a 
soot  produced  by  burning  either  a kind  of  frankin- 
cense or  the  shells  of  almonds.  The  dye-stuff  was 
moistened  with  oil,  and  kept  in  a small  jar,  which 
we  may  infer  to  have  been  made  of  horn,  from  the 
proper  name.  Kereir-itappuch,  “ horn  for  paint”  (Job 
xlii.  14).  Whether  the  custom  of  staining  the  hand* 
and  feet,  particularly  the  mails,  now  so  prevalent 
in  the  East,  was  known  to  the  Hebrews,  is  doubt- 
ful. The  plant,  henna , which  is  used  for  that 
purpose,  was  certainly  known  (Cant.  i.  14;  A.V. 
“ camphire  ”),  and  the  expressions  in  Cant.  v.  14 
mav  possibly  refer  to  the  custom. 

Pai.  [PaU.] 

Palace.  There  are  few  tasks  more  difficult  or 
puzzling  than  the  attempt  to  restore  an* ancient 
building  of  which  we  possess  nothing  but  two 
verbal  descriptions ; and  these  difficulties  are  vert 
much  enhanced  when  one  account  is  written  in  a 
language  like  Hebrew,  the  scientific  terms  in  which 
are,  from  our  ignorance,  cajmble  of  the  widest 
latitude  of  interpretation  ; and  tire  otlier,  thougji 
written  in  a language  of  which  we  have  a more 
defiuite  knowledge,  was  composed  by  a person  who 
never  could  have  seen  the  buildings  he  was  de- 
scribing. The  site  of  the  Palace  of  Solomou  was 
almost  certainly  in  the  city  itself,  on  the  brow 
opposite  to  the  Temple,  and  overlooking  it  and  the 
whole  city  of  David.  It  is  impossible,  of  course, 
to  be  at  all  certain  what  was  either  the  form  or 
the  exact  disposition  of  such  a palace,  but,  as  we 
have  the  dimensions  of  the  three  principal  build- 
ings given  in  the  book  of  Kings,  and  confirmed  by 
Josephus,  we  may,  by  taking  these  as  a scale, 
ascertain  pretty  nearly  that  the  buildiDg  covered 
somewhere  about  150,000  or  160,000  square  fret. 
Whether  it  was  a square  of  400  feet  each  wav,  or 
an  obiong  of  about  550  feet  by  300,  ns  represented 
in  the  annexed  diagram,  must  always  be  more  or 
less  a matter  of  conjecture.  The  form  here  adopt'd 
seems  to  suit  better  not  only  the  exigencies  of  the 
site,  but  the  known  disposition  of  the  parts,  rhe 
principal  building  situated  within  the  Palace  was 
as  in  all  Eastern  palaces,  the  great  hall  of  state  and 
audience,  here  called  the  “ House  of  the  Forest 
of  Lebanon.”  Its  dimensions  were  100  cubits,  or 
150  feet  long,  by  half  that,  or  75  feet  in  width. 
According  to  the  Bible  (1  K.  vii.  2)  it  had  “jour 
rows  of  cedar  pillars  with  cedar  beams  upon  the 
pillar’s  ;**  but  it  is  ndded  in  the  next  verse  that 
**  it  was  covered  with  cedar  above  the  beams  that 
lay  on  45  pillars,  15  in  a low.”  This  would  be 
easily  explicable  if  the  description  stopped  there, 
and  so  Josephus  took  it.  He  evidently  considered 
the  hall,  as  he  afterwards  described  the  Stoa  basi- 
lica of  the  Temple,  as  consisting  of  four  rows  of 
columns,  three  standing  five,  but  the  fourth  built 
into  the  outer  wall  (Ant.  xi.  5)  ; and  his  express100 
that  the  ceiling  of  the  palace  hall  was  in  the  Co- 
rinthian manner  (Ant.  vii.  5,  §2)  does  not  mem 
: that  it  was  of  that  order,  which  was  not  then  in- 
1 vented,  but  after  the  fashion  of  what  was  called 
in  his  day  a Corinthian  oeous,  viz.  a hall  with  x 
clerestory.  If  we,  like  Josephus,  are  contented 
with  these  indications,  the  section  of  the  hall 
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certainly  as  shown  in  fig.  A (p.  666).  Bui  the  Bible 
goes  on  to  say  (ver.  4)  that  “ there  were  windows 
in  three  rows,  and  light  was  against  light  in  three 
ranks,”  and  in  the  next  verse  it  repeats,  “ and  light 
was  against  light  in  three  ranks.”  Josephus  escapes 
the  difficulty  by  raying  it  was  lighted  bv  windows 
in  three  divisions,  which  might  be  taken  ns  an  ex- 
tremely probable  description  if  the  Bible  were  not 
so  very  specific  regarding 
it;  and  we  must  there- 
fore adopt  some  such  ar- 
rangement ns  that  shown 
in  fig.  B.  On  the  whole 
it  appears  probable  that 
this  is  the  one  nearest  the 
truth,  as  it  admits  of  a 
clerestory,  to  which  Jose- 
phus evidently  refers,  and 
shows  the  three  rows  of 
columns  which  the  Bible 
description  requires.  Be- 
sides the  clerestory  there 
wus  probably  a range  of 
openings  under  the  cornice 
of  the  walls,  nnd  then  u 
range  of  open  doorways, 
which  would  thus  make 
the  three  openings  le- 
quiied  by  the  Bible  de- 
scription. Another  diffi- 
culty iu  attempting  to 
restore  this  hall  arises 
from  the  number  of  pillars 
being  uneven  (**  15  in  a 
row  ” ) ; and  if  we  adopt 
the  last  theory  (fig.  B), 
we  have  a row  of  columns 
in  the  centre  both  ways. 

The  probability  is  tlint  it 
was  closed,  as  shown  in 
the  plan,  by  a wall  at  one 
end,  which  would  give  1 5 
spaces  to  the  15  pillars, 
and  so  provide  a central 
spuce  in  the  longer  dimen- 
sion of  the  hall  in  which 
the  throne  might  have 
been  placed.  If  the  first 
theory  be  adopted,  the 
throne  may  have  stood 
either  at  the  end,  or  in  the 
centre  of  the  longer  side  ; 
but,  judging  from  what 
we  kuow  of  the  arrange- 
meat  of  Eastern  palaoes, 
we  may  be  almost  certain 
that  the  latter  is  the 
correct  position.  Next  in 
iropoitauce  to  the  build- 
ing just  described  is  the 
hall  or  porch  of  judgment 
(ver.  7),  which  Josephus 
distinctly  tells  us  {Ant. 
vii.  5,  §1)  was  situated 

opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  longer  side  of  the  great 
hall.  Its  dimensions  were  50  cubits,  or  75  feet  square 
(Josephus  says  30  in  one  direction  at  least),  nnd  its 
disposition  can  easily  be  understood  by  comparing 
the  de-eriptions  we  have  with  the  remains  of  the 
Assyrian  and  Persian  examples.  It  must  have  been 
supported  by  four  pillars  in  the  centre,  and  had  three 
entrances : the  principal  opening  from  the  street  and 


facing  the  judgment-seat ; a second  from  the  court- 
yard of  the  Palace,  bv  which  the  councillors  and 
officers  of  state  might  come  in  ; and  a third  from  the 
Palace,  reserved  for  the  king  nnd  his  household,  ns 
shown  in  the  plan.  The  third  edifice  is  merely  called 
“ the  Porch.”  Its  dimensions  were  50  by  30  cubits, 
or  75  feet  by  45.  Josephus  does  not  describe  its 
architecture  ; and  we  nre  unable  to  understand  the 
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Fig.  1. 


Diagram  I'lan  of  Solomon'*  I’alac*. 

i description  contained  in  the  Bible,  owing  apparently 
to  our  ignorance  of  the  synonyms  of  the  Hebrew 
architectural  terms.  Its  use,  however,  cannot  he 
' considered  ns  doubtful,  ns  it  was  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  an  Eastern  palace.  It  was  the  ordinary 
place  of  business  of  the  palace,  and  the  reception- 
I room — the  Guesten  Hall — where  the  king  receivol 
| ordinary  visitors,  and  sat,  except  on  great  state 
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occasions,  to  transact  the  business  of  the  kingdom.' 
Behind  this,  we  are  told,  was  the  inner  court, 
adorned  with  gardens  and  fountains,  and  surrounded 
by  cloisters  for  shade ; and  besides  this  were  other 
courts  for  the  residence  of  the  attendants  and 
gunrds,  and  in  Solomon’s  case,  for  the  three  hun- 
dred women  of  his  harcem  : all  of  which  are  shown 
in  the  plan  with  more  clearness  than  can  be  con- 
veyed by  a verbal  desciiption.  Apart  from  this 
palace,  but  attached,  as  Josephus  tells  us,  to  the 
ilall  of  Judgment,  was  the  palace  of  Pliaraoh’s 
daughter — too  proud  and  important  a personage 
to  be  grouped  with  the  Ladies  of  the  hareem,  and 
icq ui ling  a residence  of  her  own.  There  is  still 
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another  building  mentioned  by  Josephus,  as  a naos 
or  temple,  supported  by  massive  columns,  and  situ- 
ated opposite  the  Hall  of  Judgment.  It  may  thus 
have  been  outside,  in  front  of  the  palace  in  the  city  ; 
but  more  probably  was,  as  shown  in  the  plan,  in 
the  centre  of  the  great  court.  It  could  not  have 
been  a temple  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the 
term,  as  the  Jews  had  only  one  temple,  and  that 
was  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the  valley  ; but  it 
may  have  been  an  altnr  covered  by  a baldachino. 
If  the  site  and  disposition  of  the  Palace  were  as 
above  indicated,  it  would  require  two  great  portals: 
one  leading  from  the  city  to  the  great  court,  shown 
at  M ; the  other  to  the  Temple  and  the  king's 
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garden,  at  N.  This  last  was  probably  situated 
where  the  stairs  then  were  which  led  up  to  the  j 
City  of  David,  and  where  the  bridge  afterwards 
joined  the  Temple  to  the  city  and  palace.  The  re- 
cent discoveries  at  Nineveh  have  ennblcd  us  to 
understand  many  of  the  architectural  details  of  this 
palace,  which  before  they  were  made  were  nearly 
wholly  inexplicable.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  that 
the  walls  of  the  halls  of  the  palace  were  wainscot  ted 
with  three  tiers  of  stone,  apparently  versicoloured 
marbles,  hewn  and  polished,  and  surmounted  by 
a fourth  course,  elaborately  carved  with  repre- 
sentations of  leafage  and  flowers.  Above  this  the 
walls  were  plastered  and  ornamented  with  coloured 
aral>esques.  At  Nineveh  the  walls  were,  like  these, 
wainscotted  to  a height  of  about  eight  feet,  but  with 
alabaster,  a peculiar  product  of  the  country,  and 
these  were  separated  from  the  painted  space  above 
by  an  architectural  band  ; the  real  difference  being 
that  the  Assyrians  revelled  in  sculptural  repres- 
entations of  men  and  animals.  These  modes  of  dec- 
oration were  forbidden  to  the  Jews  by  the  second 
commandment.  Some  difference  may  also  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  soft  alabaster,  though  admirably 
suited  to  bassi-relievi,  was  not  suited  for  sharp 
deeply-cut  foliage  sculpture,  like  that  described  by 
Josephus.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a consider- 
able amount  of  colour  was  used  in  the  decoration  of 
these  palaces  (Jer.  xxii.  14).  It  may  also  be  added 
that  in  the  E:«st  all  buildings,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  are  adorned  with  colour  internally,  gener- 
ally the  three  primitive  colours  used  in  all  their 
intensity,  but  so  balanced  as  to  produce  the  most 
harmonious  results. 

Pa  lal,  the  son  of  Uzai,  who  assisted  in  restoring 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Nehcmiah 
(Nell.  iii.  2f>). 

Palestina  and  Palestine.  These  two  forms 
occur  in  the  A.  V.  but  four  times  in  all,  always  in 
poetical  passages:  the  first  in  Ex.  xv.  14,  and  Is. 
xiv.  29,  31 ; the  second,  Joel  iii.  4.  In  each  case 


the  Hebrew  is  Pelesheth,  a word  found,  besides  the 
above,  only  in  Ps.  lx.  8,  Ixxxiii.  7,  lxxxvii.  4,  aDd 
cviii.  9,  in  all  which  our  translators  have  rendered 
it  by  “Philistia”  or  “ Philistines.”  Palestine,  in 
the  Authorized  Version,  really  means  nothing  bet 
Philistia.  The  original  Hebrew  word  Pelesheth,  tc 
the  Hebrews  signified  merely  the  long  and  brood 
strip  of  maritime  plain  inhabited  by  their  encroach- 
ing neighbours ; nor  does  it  appear  that  at  first  it 
signified  more  to  the  Greeks.  As  lying  next  the 
sea,  and  as  being  also  the  high  road  from  Egypt 
to  Phoenicia  and  the  richer  regions  north  of  it, 
the  Philistine  plain  became  sooner  known  to  the 
western  world  than  the  country  further  inland,  and 
was  called  by  them  Syria  Palaestina — Philistine 
Syria.  From  thence  it  was  gradually  extended  to 
the  country  further  inland,  till  in  the  Roman  and 
later  Greek  authors,  both  heathen  and  Christian,  it 
becomes  the  usual  appellation  for  the  whole  country 
of  the  Jews,  both  west  and  east  of  Jordan.  The 
word  is  now  so  commonly  employed  in  our  more 
familiar  language  to  designate  the  whole  country  of 
Israel,  that,  although  biblically  a misnomer,  it  has 
been  chosen  here  as  the  most  convenient  heading 
under  which  to  give  a general  description  of  THE 
Holy  Land,  embracing  those  points  which  haTe 
not  been  treated  under  the  separate  headings  cf 
cities  or  tribes.  This  description  will  most  con- 
veniently divide  itself  into  three  sections  : — I.  The 
Names  applied  to  the  country  of  Israel  in  the  Bible 
and  elsewhere.  II.  The  Land:  its  situation,  aspect, 
climate,  physical  characteristics,  in  connexion  with 
its  history ; its  structure,  botany,  and  natural  his- 
tory. 111.  The  History  of  the  country  is  so  folly 
given  under  its  various  headings  throughout  the 
work,  thnt  it  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  it  here. 

I.  The  Names. — Palestine,  then,  is  designated 
in  the  Bible  by  more  than  one  name  : — 1.  Daring 
the  Patriarchal  period,  the  Conquest,  and  the  age 
of  the  Judges,  and  also  where  those  early  periods 
are  referred  to  in  the  later  literature  (as  Ps.  cv.  11), 
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it  is  spoken  of  as  “ Canaan,”  or  more  frequently 
“ the  Land  of  Canaan,”  meaning  thereby  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Jordan,  as  opposed  to  “ the  Land 
of  Gilead  ” on  the  east.  Other  des’gnations,  during 
the  same  early  period,  are  “ the  land  of  the  He- 
brews” (Gen.  xl.  15  only — a natural  phrase  in 
the  mouth  of  Joseph) ; “ the  land  of  the  Hittites” 
(Josh.  i.  4 — a remarkable  expression,  occurring  here 
only  in  the  Bible).  The  name  Ta-netr  (».  e.  Holy 
Lund),  which  is  found  in  the  inscriptions  of  Kameses 
II.  and  Thothmes  III.,  is  believed  by  M.  Brugsch 
to  refer  to  Palestine;  but  this  is  contested  by  M. 
do  Rotigd.  2.  During  the  Monarchy  the  name 
usually,  though  not  frequently,  employed,  is  “ land 
of  Israel”  (1  Sam.  xiii.  19;  2 K.  v.  2,  4,  &c.). 
It  is  Ezekiel's  favourite  expression.  The  pious  and 
loyal  aspirations  of  Hosea  find  vent  in  the  expi-es- 
sion,  “ land  of  Jehovah  ” (Hos.  ix.  3).  In  Zechariab 
it  is  “ the  Holy  land  ” (Zech.  ii.  12);  and  in  Daniel 
**  the  glorious  laud”  (Dan.  xi.  41).  In  Amos  (ii. 
10)  alone  it  is  “ the  land  of  the  Amorite.”  Occa- 
it  appears  to  be  mentioned  simply  as  “ The 
as  in  Ruth  i.  1 ; Jer.  xxii.  27  ; 1 Mate, 
xiv.  4 ; Luke  iv.  25,  and  perhaps  even  xxiii.  44. 
3.  Between  the  Captivity  and  the  time  of  our 
Lord  the  name  “ Judaea.”  had  extended  itself  from 
the  southern  portion  to  the  whole  of  the  country, 
even  that  beyond  Jordan  (Matt.  xix.  1 ; Mark  x.  1). 
In  the  book  of  Judith  it  is  applied  to  the  portion 
between  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  and  Samaria  (xi. 
I9y,  as  it  is  in  Luke  xxiii.  5 ; though  it  is  also  used 
in  the  stiicter  sense  of  Judaea  proper  (John  iv.  3, 
vii.  1).  In  this  narrower  sense  it  is  employed 
throughout  1 Macc.  (see  especially  ix.  50,  x.  30,  38, 
xi.  34).  4.  The  Roman  division  of  the  country 
hardly  coincided  with  the  Biblical  one,  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Romans  had  any  distinct 
name  tor  that  which  we  understand  by  Palestine. 
5.  Soon  after  the  Christian  era  we  find  the  name 
Palaestina  in  possession  of  the  country.  Ptolemy 
(a.d.  161)  thus  applies  it.  6.  Josephus  usually 
employs  the  ancient  name  14  Canaan  ” in  reference 
to  the  events  of  the  earlier  history,  but  when  speak- 
ing of  the  country  in  reference  to  his  own  time 
styles  it  Judaea.  The  Talmudists  and  other  Jewish 
writers  use  the  title  of  the  44  Land  of  Israel.” 
7.  The  name  most  frequently  used  throughout  the 
middle  ages,  and  down  to  our  own  time,  is  Terra 
Sancta — the  Holy  Land. 

II.  The  Land. — The  Holy  Land  is  not  in  size 
or  physical  characteristics  proportioned  to  its  moral 
and  historical  position,  as  the  theatre  of  the  most 
momentous  events  in  the  world’s  history.  It  is  but 
a strip  of  country  about  the  size  of  Wales,  less 
than  140  miles  in  length,  and  barely  40  in  average 
breadth,  on  the  very  frontier  of  the  East,  hemmed 
in  between  the  MediteiTanean  Sea  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  enormous  trench  of  the  Jordan  valley  on 
the  other,  by  which  it  is  effectually  cut  off  from 
the  mainland  of  Asia  behind  it.  On  the  north  it 
is  shut  in  by  the  high  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  anti- 
Lebanon,  and  by  the  chasm  of  the  Litftny.  On  the 
south  it  is  no  less  enclosed  by  the  arid  and  inhos- 
pitable deserts  of  the  uppr  part  of  the  peninsula  of 
Sinai.  1.  Its  position  on  the  Map  of  the  World — 
as  the  world  was  when  the  Holy  Land  first  made 
its  appearance  in  history — is  a remarkable  one. 
(1.)  It  is  on  the  veiy  outpost — on  the  extremest 
western  edge  of  the  East.  On  the  shore  of  the 
MediteiTanean  it  stands,  as  if  it  had  advanced  ns 
fur  as  possible  towards  the  West,  separated  there-  | 


from  by  that  which,  when  tire  time  arrived,  proved 
to  be  no  barrier,  but  the  readiest  medium  of  com- 
munication— the  wide  waters  of  the  “ Great  Sea.” 
Thus  it  was  open  to  all  the  gradual  influences  of 
the  rising  communities  of  the  West,  while  it  was 
saved  from  the  retrogression  and  decrepitude  which 
have  ultimately  been  the  doom  of  all  purely  Eastern 
States  whose  connexions  were  limited  to  the  East 
only.  (2.)  There  was  however  one  channel,  and 
but  one,  by  which  it  could  reach  and  be  reached  by 
the  gioat  Oriental  empires.  The  only  road  by 
which  the  two  gient  rivals  of  the  ancient  world 
could  approach  oue  another — by  which  alone  Egypt 
could  get  to  Assyria,  and  Assyria  to  Egypt — lay 
along  the  bioad  flat  strip  of  coast  which  formed 
the  maritime  portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  thence 
by  the  Plain  of  the  Lebanon  to  the  Euphrates. 
(3.)  After  this  the  Holy  Land  became  (like  the 
Netherlands  in  Europe)  the  convenient  arena  on 
which  in  successive  ages  the  hostile  powers  who 
contended  for  the  empire  of  the  East,  fought  their 
battles.  2.  It  is  essentially  a mountainous  country. 
Not  that  it  contains  independent  mountain  chains, 
as  in  Greece  for  example,  but  that  every  part  of  the 
highland  is  in  greater  or  less  undulation.  But  it 
is  not  only  a mountainous  country.  The  mass  of 
hills  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the  country  is 
bordered  or  framed  on  both  sides,  east  and  west, 
by  a broad  belt  of  lowland,  sunk  deep  below  its 
own  level.  The  slopes  or  cliffs  which  form,  ns  it 
were,  the  retaining  walls  of  this  depression,  are 
furrowed  and  cleft  by  the  torrent  beds  which  dis- 
charge the  waters  of  the  hills,  and  form  the  means 
of  communication  between  the  upper  and  lower 
level.  On  the  west  this  lowland  inteiposes  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  is  the  Plain  of  Phi- 
listia  and  of  Sharon.  On  the  east  it  is  the  broad 
bottom  of  the  Jordan  valley,  deep  down  in  which 
rushes  the  one  river  of  Palestine  to  its  grave  in  the 
Dead  Sea.  3.  Such  is  the  first  general  impression 
of  the  physiognomy  of  the  Holy  Land.  It  is  a phy- 
siognomy compounded  of  the  three  main  features 
already  named — the  plains,  the  highland  hills,  and 
the  torrent  beds.  About  halfway  up  the  coast  the 
maritime  plain  is  suddenly  interrupted  by  a long 
ridge  thrown  out  from  the  central  mass,  rising  con- 
siderably above  the  general  level,  and  terminating 
in  a bold  promontory  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. This  ridge  is  Mount  Carmel.  On  its 
upper  side,  the  plain,  as  if  to  compensate  for  its 
temporary  displacement,  invades  the  centre  of  the 
country  and  forms  an  undulating  hollow  right 
across  it  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Jordan 
valley.  This  central  lowland,  which  divides  with 
its  broad  depression  the  mountains  of  Ephraim 
from  the  mountains  of  Galilee,  is  the  plain  of  Es- 
draelon or  Jezreel,  the  great  battle-field  of  Palestine. 
North  of  Carmel  the  lowland  resumes  its  position 
by  the  sea-side  till  it  is  again  interrupted  and  finally 
put  an  end  to  by  the  northern  mountains  which 
push  their  way  out  to  the  sea,  ending  in  the  white 
promontory  of  the  Rat  Nakhura.  Above  this  is  the 
ancient  Phoenicia.  4.  The  country  thus  roughly 
portrayed,  and  which,  as  before  stated,  is  less  than 
140  miles  in  length,  and  not  more  than  40  in  ave- 
rage breadth,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
whole  Land  of  Israel.  The  northern  portion  is 
Galilee;  the  centre,  Samaria;  the  south,  Judaea. 
5.  Small  as  the  Holy  Land  is  on  the  map,  and 
when  contrasted  either  with  modem  states  or  with 
the  two  enormous  ancient  empires  of  Egypt  and 
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Assrria  between  which  it  lav,  it  seems  even 
smaller  to  the  traveller  as  he  pursues  his  way 
through  it.  There  are  numerous  eminences  in 
the  highlands  which  command  the  view  of  both 
frontiers  at  the  same  time — the  eastern  mountains 
of  Gilead  with  the  Jordan  at  their  feet  on  the  one 
hand,  on  the  other  the  Western  Sea.  Hermon,  the 
apex  of  the  country  on  the  north,  is  said  to  have 
been  seen  from  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea : 
it  is  certainly  plain  enough  from  many  a point 
nearer  the  centre.  It  is  startling  to  find  that  from 
the  top  of  the  hills  of  N’eby  Samwil,  Bethel,  Tabor, 
Gerizim,  or  Safed,  the  eye  can  embrace  at  one 
glance,  and  almost  without  turning  the  head,  such 
opposite  points  as  the  Lake  of  Galilee  and  the  Bay 
of  Akka,  the  farthest  mountains  of  the  Hauran 
and  the  long  ridge  of  Carmel,  the  ravine  of  the 
Jabbok,  or  the  green  windings  of  Jordan,  and  the 
sand-hills  of  Jaffa.  6.  The  highland  district,  thus 
surrounded  and  intersected  by  its  broad  lowland 
plains,  preserves  from  north  to  south  a remarkably 
even  and  horizontal  profile.  Its  average  height 
may  be  taken  ns  1500  to  1800  feet  above  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  can  hardly  be  denominated  a plateau, 
yet  so  evenly  is  the  general  level  preserved,  and  so 
thickly  do  the  hills  stand  behind  and  between  one 
another,  that,  when  seen  from  the  coast  or  the 
western  part  of  the  maritime  plain,  it  has  quite 
the  appearance  of  a wall.  This  general  monotony 
of  profile  is,  however,  accentuated  at  intervals  by 
certain  centres  of  elevation.  Between  these  ele- 
vated points  runs  the  watershed  of  the  country, 
sending  off  on  either  hand — to  the  Jordan  valley 
on  the  east  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west — 
the  long  tortuous  arms  of  its  many  torrent  beds. 
7.  The  valleys  on  the  two  sides  of  the  watershed 
differ  considerably  in  character.  Those  on  the  east 
are  extremely  steep  and  rugged.  This  is  the  case 
during  the  whole  length  of  the  southern  and  middle 
portions  of  the  country.  It  is  only  when  the  junc- 
tion between  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon  and  the  Joixlan 
Valley  is  reached,  that  the  slopes  become  gradual 
and  the  ground  fit  for  the  manoeuvres  of  anything 
but  detached  bodies  of  foot  soldiers.  But,  rugged 
and  difficult  as  they  are,  they  form  the  only  access 
to  the  upper  country  from  this  side,  and  every  man 
or  body  of  men  who  reached  the  territory  of  Judah, 
Benjamin,  or  Ephraim,  from  the  Jordan  Valley, 
must  have  climbed  one  or  other  of  them.  8.  The 
western  valleys  are  more  gradual  in  their  slope. 
The  level  of  the  external  plain  on  this  side  is  higher, 
and  therefore  the  fall  less,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  distance  to  be  traversed  is  much  greater.  Here 
again  the  valleys  are  the  only  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  lowlaud  and  the  highland.  From 
Jaffa  and  the  central  part  of  the  plain  there  are  two 
of  these  roads  “ going  up  to  Jerusalem  ” : the  one 
to  the  right  by  Ramleh  and  the  Wady  Aly ; the 
other  to  the  left  by  Lydda,  and  thence  by  the 
Bethhorons,  or  the  Wady  Suleiman,  and  Gibeon. 
The  former  of  these  is  modern,  but  the  latter  is 
the  scene  of  many  a famous  incident  in  the  ancient 
history.  9.  Further  south,  the  communications 
between  the  mountains  of  Judah  and  the  lowland 
of  Philistia  are  hitherto  comparatively  unexplored. 
They  were  doubtless  the  scene  of  many  a foray 
and  repulse  during  the  lifetime  of  Samson  and  the 
struggles  of  the  Danites,  but  there  is  no  record 
of  their  having  been  used  for  the  passage  of  any 
important  force  either  in  ancient  or  modern  times. 
North  of  Jaffa  the  passes  are  few.  These  western 
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valleys,  though  easier  than  those  on  the  eastern  side, 
are  of  such  a nature  as  to  present  great  difficulties 
to  the  passage  of  any  large  force  encumbered  by 
baggage.  In  fact  these  mountain  passes  really 
formed  the  security  of  Israel.  The  armies  of  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  as  they  traced  and  retraced  their  path 
between  Pelusium  and  Carchemish,  must  have 
looked  at  the  long  wall  of  heights  which  closed  in 
the  broad  level  roadway  they  were  pursuing,  as 
belonging  to  a country  with  which  they  had  no 
concern.  It  was  to  them  a natural  mountain  fast- 
ness, the  approach  to  which  was  beset  with  diffi- 
culties, while  its  bare  and  soilless  hills  were  hardly 
worth  the  trouble  of  conquering,  in  comparison 
with  the  rich  green  plains  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Nile,  or  even  with  the  boundless  cornfield  through 
which  they  were  marching.  In  the  later  days  of 
the  Jewish  nation,  and  during  the  Crusades,  Jeru- 
salem became  the  great  object  of  contest ; and  then 
the  battlefield  of  the  country,  which  had  originally 
been  Esdraelon,  was  transferred  to  the  maritime 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  passes  communicating  most 
directly  with  the  capital.  10.  When  the  highlands 
of  the  country  are  more  closely  examined,  a con- 
siderable difference  will  be  found  to  exist  in  the 
natural  condition  and  appearance  of  their  different 
portions.  The  south,  as  being  nearer  the  arid 
desert,  and  farther  removed  from  the  drainage  of 
the  mountains,  is  drier  and  less  productive  than 
the  north.  The  tract  below  Hebron,  which  forms 
the  link  between  the  hills  of  Judah  and  the  desert, 
was  known  to  the  ancient  Hebrews  by  a term  ori- 
ginally derived  from  its  dryness  (Hegeb).  This 
was  the  SOUTH  country.  As  the  traveller  ad- 
vances north  of  this  tract  there  is  an  improvement ; 
but  perhaps  no  country  equally  cultivated  is  more 
monotonous,  bare,  or  uninviting  in  its  aspect,  than  a 
great  part  of  the  highlands  ol  Judah  and  Benjamin 
during  the  largest  portion  of  the  year.  The  spring 
covers  even  those  bald  grey  rocks  with  verdure  and 
colour,  and  fills  the  ravines  with  torrents  of  rushing 
water ; but  in  summer  and  autumn  the  look  of  the 
country  from  Hebron  up  to  Bethel  is  very  dreary 
and  desolate.  Rounded  hills  of  moderate  height 
fill  up  the  view'  on  every  side,  their  coarse  grey 
stone  continually  discovering  itself  through  the  thin 
coating  of  soil.  The  valleys  of  denudation  which 
divide  these  monotonous  hills  are  also  planted  with 
figs  or  olives,  but  oftener  cultivated  with  com  or 
dourra,  the  long  reedlike  stalks  of  which  remain  on 
the  stony  ground  till  the  next  seed-time,  and  give 
a singularly  dry  and  slovenly  look  to  the  fields. 
The  general  absence  of  fences  in  the  valleys  does  not 
render  them  less  desolate  to  an  English  eye ; and 
where  a fence  is  now  and  then  encountered,  it  is 
either  a stone  wall  trodden  down  and  dilapidated,  or 
a hedge  of  the  prickly-pear  cactus,  gaunt,  irregular, 
and  ugly,  without  being  picturesque.  Even  the 
grey  villages — always  on  the  top  or  near  the  top  of 
the  hills— do  but  add  to  the  dreariness  of  the  scene 
by  the  forlorn  look  which  their  flat  roofs  and  ab- 
sence of  windows  present  to  a European  eye,  and 
by  the  poverty  and  rum  so  universal  among  them. 
At  Jerusalem  this  reaches  its  climax.  To  the  west 
and  north-west  of  the  highlands,  where  the  sea- 
breezes  are  felt,  there  is  considerably  more  vegeta- 
tion. 11.  Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  central 
and  northern  portions  of  Judaea.  Its  eastern  por- 
tion— a tract  some  9 or  10  miles  in  width  by  about 
35  in  length — which  intervenes  between  the  centre 
and  the  abrupt  descent  to  the  Dead  Sea,  is  far  more 
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wild  and  desolate,  and  that  not  for  a portion  of  the 
3 ear  only',  but  throughout  it.  This  must  have  been 
always  what  it  is  now — an  uninhabited  deseit,  be- 
cause uninhabitable.  12.  No  descriptive  sketch  of 
this  part  of  the  country  can  be  complete  which 
does  not  allude  to  the  caverns,  characteristic  of  all 
limestone  districts,  but  here  existing  in  astonishing 
numbers.  Every  hill  and  ravine  is  pierced  with 
them,  some  very  large  and  of  curious  formation — 
perhaps  partly  natural,  partly  artificial — others 
mere  grottos.  Many  of  them  are  connected  with 
most  important  and  interesting  events  of  the  an- 
cient history  of  the  country.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  the  district  now  under  consideration.  13.  The 
bareness  and  dryness  which  prevail  more  or  less 
in  Judaea  are  owing  partly  to  the  absence  of  wood, 
partly  to  its  proximity  to  the  deseit,  and  partly  to 
a scarcity  of  water,  arising  from  its  distance  from 
the  Lebanon.  14.  But  to  this  discouraging  aspect 
there  are  happily  some  important  exceptions.  The 
valley  of  Urtds,  south  of  Bethlehem,  contains 
springs  which  in  abundance  and  excellence  rival  even 
those  of  Nablus ; the  huge  “ Pools  of  Solomon  ” 
are  enough  to  supply  a district  for  many  miles  round 
them ; and  the  cultivation  now  going  on  in  that 
neighbourhood  shows  what  might  be  done  with  a 
soil  which  requires  only  irrigation  and  a moderate 
amount  of  labour  to  evoke  a boundless  produce. 
15.  It  is  obvious  that  in  the  ancient  days  of  the 
nation,  when  Judah  and  Benjamin  possessed  the 
teeming  population  iudicated  in  the  Bible,  the  con- 
dition and  aspect  of  the  country  must  have  been 
very  different.  Of  this  there  are  not  wanting  sure 
evidences.  There  is  no  country  in  which  the  ruined 
towns  bear  so  large  a proportion  to  those  still  ex- 
isting. Hardly  a hill-top  of  the  many  within  sight 
that  is  not  covered  with  vestiges  of  some  fortress 
or  dty.  But,  besides  this,  forests  appear  to  have 
stood  in  many  parts  of  Judaea  until  the  repeated 
invasions  and  sieges  caused  their  fall  ; and  all  this 
vegetation  must  have  reacted  on  the  moisture  of  the 
climate,  and,  by  pnserving  the  water  in  many  a 
ravine  and  natural  reservoir  where  now  it  is  rapidly 
dried  by  the  fierce  sun  of  the  early  summer,  must 
have  influenced  materially  the  look  and  the  resources 
of  the  country.  16.  Advancing  northwards  from 
Judaea  the  country  becomes  gradually  more  open 
and  pleasant.  Plains  of  good  soil  occur  between 
the  hills,  at  first  small,  but  afterwards  compara- 
tively large.  The  hills  assume  here  a more  varied 
aspect  than  in  the  southern  districts,  springs  are 
more  abundant  and  more  permanent,  until  at  last, 
when  the  district  of  Jthtl  Nablus  is  reached — the 
ancient  Mount  Ephraim  — the  traveller  encounters 
an  atmosphere  and  nn  amount  of  vegetation  and 
water  which,  if  not  so  trnnscenJently  lovely  as  the 
representations  of  enthusiastic  travellers  would 
make  it,  is  yet  greatly  superior  to  anything  he  has 
met  with  in  Judaea,  and  even  sufficient  to  recall 
much  of  the  scenery  of  the  West.  17.  Perhaps 
the  springs  are  the  only  objects  which  in  them- 
selves, and  apart  from  their  associations,  really 
strike  an  English  traveller  with  astonishment  and 
admiration.  Such  glorious  fountains  as  those  of 
Ain-jal&d  or  the  lias  el-JfnJ:dtta,  where  a great 
body  of  the  clearest  water  wells  silently  but  swiftly 
out  from  deep  blue  recesses  worn  in  the  foot  of  a 
low  cliff  of  limestone  rock,  and  at  once  forms  a con- 
siderable stream — are  very  rarely  to  be  met  with 
out  of  irregular,  rocky,  mountainous  countries,  and 
being  such  unusual  sights  can  hardly  be  looked  on 
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by  the  traveller  without  surprise  and  emotion. 
But,  added  to  this  their  natural  impressjven^s, 
there  is  the  consideration  of  the  prominent  past 
which  so  many  of  these  springs  have  played  in  the 
history.  18.  The  valleys  which  lead  down  from 
the  upper  level  in  this  district  to  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  are  less  precipitous,  because  the  level  fom 
which  they  start  iu  their  descent  is  lower,  while 
that  of  the  Jordan  valley  is  higher;  and  they  have 
lost  that  savage  character  which  distinguishes  the 
naked  clefts  of  the  Wadys  Swreinit  and  Kelt,  of 
the  Ain~jidy  or  Zutreirah,  and  have  become  wider 
and  shallower.  Fine  streams  run  through  many 
of  these  valleys.  The  mountains,  though  bore  "f 
wood  and  but  partially  cultivated,  have  none  of  tint 
arid,  worn  look  which  rendeis  those  east  of  Hebron 
so  repulsive.  19.  Hardly  less  rich  is  the  extensive 
region  which  lies  north-west  of  the  dty  of  Ao&ta, 
between  it  and  Carmel,  in  which  the  mountains 
gradually  break  down  into  the  Plain  of  Sharon. 
20.  But  with  all  its  richness,  and  all  its  advance 
on  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  there  is  a 
strange  dearth  of  natural  wood  about  this  central 
district.  Olive-trees  are  indeed  to  be  found  every- 
where, but  they  are  artificially  cultivated  for  their 
fruit,  and  the  olive  is  not  a tree  which  adds  to  the 
look  of  a landscape.  It  is  this  which  makes  the 
wooded  sides  of  Carmel  and  the  park  like  scenery  ol 
the  adjacent  slopes  and  plains  so  remarkable.  21. 
No  sooner,  however,  is  the  Plain  of  Eslrae'r* 
passed,  than  a considerable  improvement  is  per- 
ceptible. The  low  hills  which  spread  down  from 
the  mountains  of  Galilee,  ami  form  the  barrier 
between  the  plains  of  Akka  and  Esdraelon,  are  co- 
vered with  timber,  of  moderate  size,  it  is  true,  bet 
of  thick  vigorous  growth,  and  pleasant  to  the  eye. 
Eastward  of  these  hills  rises  the  round  mass  of 
Tabor,  dai  k with  its  copses  of  oak,  and  set  off  by 
contrast  with  the  bare  slopes  of  Jebe!  e d-IHty 
(the  so-called  “Little  Hermon’*)  and  the  white 
hills  of  Nazareth.  North  of  Tabor  and  Nazareth 
is  the  plain  of  cl-Butta"f , an  upland  tract  hitherto 
very  imperfectly  described,  but  apparently  of  a 
similar  nature  to  Esdraelon,  though  much  tnorr 
elevated.  Beyond  this  the  amount  of  natural  growth 
increases  at  every  step,  until  towards  the  north  the 
country  becomes  what  even  in  the  West  would  be 
considered  as  W’ell  timbered.  22.  The  notices  of 
this  romantic  district  in  the  Bible  are  but  scanty; 
in  fact  till  the  date  of  the  New  Testament,  when  it 
had  acquired  the  name  of  Galilee,  it  may  be  »r*k 
for  all  purposes  of  histoiy,  to  be  hardly  mention*-!. 
In  the  great  Iioman  conquest,  or  rather  destructor-, 
of  Galilee,  which  preceded  the  fall  of  Jerosaka. 
the  contest  penetrated  but  a short  distance  into  the 
interior.  23.  From  the  present  appearance  of  this 
district  we  may,  with  some  allowances,  perhaps  pin 
an  idea  of  what  the  more  southern  portions  ot  the 
central  highlands  were  during  the  earlier  periods  in 
the  histoiy.  There  is  little  material  difference  in 
the  nnturnl  conditions  of  the  two  regions.  It  s**®8 
fair  to  believe  that  the  hills  of  Shechera,  B*tb«* 
and  Hebron,  when  Abram  firat  wandered  over  them, 
were  not  very  inferior  to  those  of  the  Belad 
sbarah  or  the  Belad  el-Buttauf.  24.  Thee*'1*' 
of  the  present  bareness  of  the  fnce  of  the  country 
are  two,  which  indeed  can  hardly  be  separated.  Tb* 
first  is  the  destruction  of  the  timber  in  that  long  *«** 
of  sieges  and  invasions  which  bogan  with  the  inva- 
sion of  Shishak  (B.C.  circa  970}  and  has  not  yet 
come  to  an  end.  The  second  is  the  decay  of  U* 
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terraces  necessary  to  retain  the  soil  on  the  steep 
slopes  of  the  round  hills.  25.  Few  things  are  a 
more  constant  source  of  surprise  to  the  stranger  iu 
the  Holy  Land  than  the  manner  in  which  the  hill 
tops  are,  throughout,  selected  for  habitation.  A 
town  in  a valley  is  a rare  exception.  On  the  other 
hand  scarce  a single  eminence  of  the  multitude 
always  in  sight  but  U crowned  with  its  city  or 
Tillage,  inhabited  or  in  ruins,  often  so  placed  as  if 
not  accessibility  but  inaccessibility  had  been  the 
object  of  its  builders.  And  indeed  such  was  their 
object.  These  gioups  of  naked  forlorn  structures 
piled  irregularly  one  over  the  other  on  the  curve  of 
the  hill-top,  are  the  lineal  descendants,  if  indeed 
they  do  not  sometimes  contain  the  actual  remains, 
of  the  “ fenced  cities,  great  and  walled  up  to  hea- 
ven/' which  are  so  fiequeutly  mentioned  in  the 
records  of  the  Israelite  conquest.  26.  These  hill- 
towns  were  not  what  gave  the  Israelites  their  main 
difficulty  in  the  occupation  of  the  country.  Where- 
erer  strength  of  arm  and  tlectness  of  foot  availed, 
there  those  hardy  warriors,  fierce  as  lions,  sudden 
and  swift  as  eagles,  sure-footed  and  fleet  as  the  wild 
deer  on  the  hills  (1  Chr.  xii.  8 ; 2 Sam.  i.  23,  ii. 
18),  easily  conquered.  It  was  in  the  plains,  where 
the  hoises  and  chariots  of  the  Canaanites  and  Phi- 
listines hwl  space  to  manoeuvre,  that  they  failed  in 
dislodging  the  aborigines.  Thus  in  this  case  the 
ordinary  conditions  of  conquest  were  reversed — the 
conquerors  took  the  hills,  the  conquered  kept  the 
plains.  To  a people  so  exclusive  as  the  Jews  there 
must  have  been  a constant  satisfaction  in  the  eleva- 
tion and  inaccessibility  of  their  highland  regions. 
This  is  evident  in  every  page  of  their  literature, 
■which  is  tinged  throughout  with  a highland  colour- 
ing. 27.  But  the  hills  were  occupied  by  other 
edifices  besides  the  “ fenced  cities.”  The  tiny  white 
domes  which  staud  perched  here  and  there  on  the 
summits  of  the  eminences,  and  mark  the  holy 
ground  in  which  some  Mahometan  saint  is  resting — 
these  are  the  successors  of  the  “ high  places  ” or 
sanctuaries  so  constantly  denounced  by  the  prophets, 
and  which  were  set  up  “on  every  high  hill  and 
under  every  green  tree”  (Jer.  ii.  20 ; Ez.  vi.  13). 
28.  From  the  mountainous  structure  of  the  Holy 
Land  and  the  extraordinary  variations  in  the  level 
of  its  different  districts,  arises  a further  peculiarity 
most  interesting  and  most  characteristic — nnmely, 
the  extensive  views  of  the  country  which  can  be 
obtained  from  various  commanding  points.  The 
number  of  panoramas  which  present  themselves  to 
the  traveller  in  Palestine  Is  truly  remarkable.  To 
speak  of  the  west  of  Joidan  only,  for  east  of  it  all  is 
at  present  more  or  less  unknown— the  prospects  fiom 
the  height  of  Beni  n iim , near  Hebron,  from  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  from  Neby  Samwil,  from  Bethel, 
from  Gerizim  or  Ebal,  from  Jenin,  Carmel,  Tabor, 
Safed,  the  Castle  of  Banias,  the  Kubbct  en  Xasr 
above  Damascus — are  known  to  many  travellers. 
Their  peculiar  charm  lerides  in  their  wide  extent, 
the  number  of  spots  historically  remarkable  which 
are  visible  at  once,  the  limpid  clearness  of  the  air, 
which  brings  the  most  distant  objects  comparatively 
close,  and  the  consideration  that  in  many  cases  the 
feet  must  be  standing  on  the  same  ground,  and  the 
eyes  resting  on  the  same  spots  which  have  been 
stood  upon  and  gazed  at  by  the  most  famous  pa- 
triarchs, prophets,  and  heroes,  of  all  the  successive 
ages  in  the  eventful  history  of  the  country.  These 
view's  are  a feature  in  which  Palestine  is  perhaps 
approached  by  no  other  country,  certainly  by  no 
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country  whose  history  is  at  all  equal  in  importance 
to  the  world.  29.  A few  words  must  be  said  in 
general  description  of  the  maritime  lowland,  which 
intervenes  between  the  sea  and  the  highlands,  and 
of  which  detailed  accounts  will  be  found  under  the 
heads  of  its  gi-eat  divisions.  This  region,  only 
slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, extends  without  interruption  from  el-Arisb, 
south  of  Gaza,  to  Mount  Carmel.  It  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  portions,  each  of  about  half 
its  length : — the  lower  one  the  wider ; the  upper 
one  the  narrower.  The  lower  half  is  the  Plain  of 
the  Philistines — Philistia,  or,  as  the  Hebrews  called 
it,  the  Shefelah  or  Lowland.  The  upjicr  half  is  the 
Sharon  or  Saron  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
the  “Forest  country  ” of  Josephus  and  the  LXX. 
Viewed  from  the  sea  this  maritime  region  apjiears 
as  a long  low  coast  of  white  or  cream-coloured  sand, 
its  slight  undulations  rising  occasionally  into  mounds 
or  cliffs,  which  in  one  or  two  places,  such  as  Jaffa 
and  Um  khalid , almost  aspire  to  the  dignity  of 
headlands.  30.  Such  is  its  appearance  from  with- 
out. But  from  within,  wheu  traversed,  or  over- 
looked from  some  point  on  those  blue  hills,  the 
prospect  is  very  different.  The  Philistine  Plain  is 
on  an  average  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  in  width  from 
the  coast  to  the  first  beginning  of  the  belt  of  hills, 
which  forms  the  gradual  appioach  to  the  highland 
of  the  mountains  of  Judah.  The  Plain  is  in  many 
parts  almost  a dead  level,  in  others  gently  undul- 
ating in  long  waves;  here  and  there  low  mounds 
or  hillocks,  each  crowued  with  its  village,  and  more 
raiely  still  a hill  overtopping  the  rest,  like  Tell 
es-Safieh  or  Ajlun,  the  seat  of  some  fortress  of 
Jewish  or  Crusading  times.  The  larger  towns,  as 
Gaza  and  Ashdod,  which  stand  near  the  shore,  are 
surrounded  with  huge  groves  of  olive,  sycamore, 
and  palm,  as  in  the  days  of  King  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  28).  The  whole  plain  appears  to  consist  of 
brown  loamy  soil,  light,  but  rich,  and  almost  with- 
out a stone.  It  is  to  this  absence  of  stone  that  the 
disappearance  of  its  ancient  towns  and  villages  is  to 
be  traced.  It  is  now,  as  it  was  when  the  Philistines 
possessed  it,  one  enormous  cornfield ; an  ocean  of 
wheat  covers  the  wide  expanse  between  the  hills 
and  the  sand  dunes  of  the  sea-shore,  without  inter- 
ruption of  any  kind — no  break  or  hedge,  hardly 
even  a single  olive-tree.  Its  fertility  is  marvellous; 
for  the  prodigious  crops  which  it  raises  are  pro- 
duced, and  probably  have  been  produced  almost 
year  by  year  for  the  last  40  centuries,  without  any 
of  the  appliances  which  we  rind  necessary  for  success. 
31.  The  Plain  of  Sharon  is  much  narrower  than 
Philistia.  It  is  about  ten  miles  wide  from  the  sea 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  which  are  here  of  a 
more  abrupt  character  than  those  of  Philistia,  and 
without  the  intermediate  hilly  region  there  occur- 
ring. At  the  same  time  it  is  more  undulating  and 
irregular  than  the  former,  and  crossed  by  streams 
from  the  central  hills,  some  of  them  of  considerable 
size,  and  continuing  water  during  the  whole  year. 
The  soil  is  extremely  rich,  varying  from  bright  red 
to  deep  black,  ami  producing  enormous  crops  of 
weeds  or  grain,  as  the  case  may  be.  32.  The  tract 
of  white  sand  alieady  mentioned  as  forming  the 
shore  line  of  the  whole  coast,  is  gradually  encroach- 
ing on  this  magnificent  regiou.  In  the  south  it 
has  buried  Askelon,  and  in  the  north  between  Cae- 
sarea and  Jaffa  the  dunes  are  said  to  be  as  much  as 
three  miles  wide  and  300  feet  high.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Jews  never  permanently  occupied  more 
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than  a small  portion  of  this  rich  and  favoured  region. 
Its  princi]>nl  towns  were,  it  is  true,  allotted  to  the 
different  tribes  (Josh.  xv.  45-47;  xvi.  3,  Gezer; 
xvii.  11,  Dor,  &c.) ; but  this  was  in  anticipation 
of  the  intended  conquest  (xiii.  3-6).  33.  In  the 

Roman  times  this  region  wns  considered  the  pride 
of  the  country,  and  some  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  the  proviuce  stood  in  it — Caesarea,  Anti- 
pitris,  Diospolis.  The  one  ancient  port  of  the  Jews, 
the  “ beautiful  ” city  of  Joppa,  occupied  a position 
central  between  the  Shefelah  and  Sharon.  Roads 
led  from  these  various  cities  to  each  other,  to  Jeru- 
salem, Neaj>olis,  and  Sebaste  in  the  interior,  and  to 
Ptolemais  and  Gaza  on  the  north  and  south.  The 
commerce  of  Damascus,  and,  beyond  Damascus,  of 
Persia  and  India,  passed  this  way  to  Egypt,  Rome, 
and  the  infant  colonies  of  the  west ; and  that  traffic 
and  the  constant  movement  of  troops  backwards  and 
forwards  must  have  made  this  plain  one  of  the 
busiest  and  most  populous  regions  of  Syria  at  the 
time  of  Christ.  34.  The  characteristics  already 
described  are  hardly  peculiar  to  Palestine.  Her 
hilly  surface  and  general  height,  her  rocky  ground 
and  thin  soil,  her  torrent  beds  wide  and  dry  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  even  her  belt  of  maritime 
lowland — these  she  shares  with  other  lands,  though 
it  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  find  them  united 
elsewhere.  But  there  is  one  feature,  as  yet  only 
alluded  to,  in  which  she  stands  alone.  This  feature 
is  the  Jordan — the  one  River  of  the  country.  35. 
Properly  to  comprehend  this,  we  must  cast  our 
eyes  for  a few  moments  north  and  south,  outside 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  Holy  Land.  From  north 
to  south — from  Antioch  to  Akaba  at  the  tip  of  the 
eastern  horn  of  the  Red  Sea,  Syria  is  cleft  by  a deep 
nnd  nareow  trench  running  parallel  with  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  dividing,  as  if  by  a fosse 
or  ditch,  the  central  range  of  maritime  highlands 
from  those  further  east.  At  two  points  only  in  its 
length  is  the  trench  interrupted : — by  the  range  of 
Lebanon  and  Hermon,  and  by  the  high  ground 
south  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Of  the  three  compartments 
thus  formed,  the  northern  is  the  valley  of  the 
Orontes ; the  southern  is  the  Wady  el-Arabah ; 
while  the  central  one  is  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
the  Arabah  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Aulon  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Ghor  of  the  Arabs.  The  central 
of  its  three  divisions  is  the  only  one  with  which  we 
have  at  present  to  do.  The  river  is  elsewhere  de- 
scribed in  detail ; but  it  and  the  valley  through 
which  it  rushes  down  its  extraordinary  descent — 
must  be  here  briefly  characterized.  36.  To  speak 
first  of  the  Valley.  It  begins  with  the  river  at  its 
remotest  springs  of  Hasbeiya  on  the  N.W.  side  of 
Hermon,  and  accompanies  it  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  a length  of  about  150  miles.  During 
the  whole  of  this  distance  its  course  is  straight,  and 
its  direction  nearly  due  north  and  south.  The 
springs  of  Hasbeiya  are  1700  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  northern  end  of  the 
Dead  Sea  is  1317  feet  below  it,  so  that  between 
these  two  points  the  valley  falls  with  more  or  less 
regularity  through  a height  of  more  than  3000  feet. 
But  though  the  river  disappears  at  this  point,  the 
valley  still  continues  its  descent  below  the  waters 
of  the  Dead  Sea  till  it  reaches  n further  depth  of 
1308  feet.  So  that  the  bottom  of  this  extraoidinary 
crevasse  is  actually  more  than  2600  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  ocenn.  37.  In  width  the  valley 
vanes.  In  its  upper  and  shallower  portion,  as 
between  Banias  and  the  lake  of  Htlleh,  it  is  about 


five  miles  across.  Between  the  Huleh  and  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  as  far  as  we  have  any  information,  it 
contracts,  and  becomes  more  of  an  ordinary  ravine 
or  glen.  It  is  in  its  third  and  lower  portion  that 
the  valley  assumes  its  more  definite  and  regular 
character.  During  the  greater  part  of  this  portion, 
it  is  about  seven  miles  wide  from  the  one  wall  to 
the  other.  The  eastern  mountains  preserve  their 
straight  line  of  direction,  and  their  massive  hori- 
zontal wall-like  aspect,  during  almost  the  whole 
distance.  The  western  mountains  are  more  irregular 
in  height,  their  slopes  less  vertical.  Noilh  of  Je- 
richo they  recede  in  a kind  of  wide  amphitheatre, 
and  the  valley  becomes  twelve  miles  broad,  a breadth 
which  it  thenceforward  retains  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea.  38.  Buried  as  it  is 
between  such  lofty  ranges,  and  shielded  from  every 
breeze,  the  climate  of  the  Jordan  valley  is  extremely 
hot  nnd  relaxing.  Its  enervating  influence  is  shown 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Jericho.  Whether  there  was 
any  great  amount  of  cultivation  and  habitation  in 
this  region  in  the  times  of  the  Israelites  the  Bible 
does  not  say;  but  in  post-biblical  times  there  is 
no  doubt  on  the  point.  The  palms  of  Jericho,  and 
of  Abiln  (opposite  Jericho  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river),  nnd  the  extensive  balsam  and  rose  gardens 
of  the  former  place,  are  spoken  of  by  Josephus, 
who  calls  the  whole  district  a “ divine  spot.”  S9. 
All  the  irrigation  necessary  for  the  towns,  or  fir 
the  cultivation  which  formerly  existed,  or  still 
exists,  in  the  Ghdr,  is  obtained  from  the  torrent* 
and  springs  of  the  western  mountains.  For  all 
purposes  to  which  a river  is  ordinarily  applied,  the 
Jordan  is  useless.  Alike  useless  for  irrigation  and 
navigation,  it  is  in  fact,  what  its  Arabic  name  sig- 
nifies, nothing  but  a “great  watering  place."  4V. 
But  though  the  Jordan  is  so  unlike  a river  in  the 
Western  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  far  less  so  than  the 
other  streams  of  the  Holy  I-and.  It  is  at  least 
perennial,  while,  with  few  exceptions,  they  are  mere 
winter  torrents,  rushing  and  foaming  during  the 
continuance  of  the  rain,  and  quickly  di  ving  up  after 
the  commencement  of  summer.  For  fully  half  the 
year,  these  “ rivers  ” or  “ brooks,”  are  often  mere 
dry  lanes  of  hot  white  or  grey  stones.  41.  How 
far  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan  was  employed  by  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  Holy  Land  as  a medium 
of  communication  between  the  northern  and  southern 
parts  of  the  country  we  can  only  conjecture.  The 
ancient  notices  of  this  route  are  very  scanty.  (1.) 
From  2 Chr.  xxviii.  15,  we  find  that  the  captives 
taken  from  Judah  by  the  army  of  the  northern 
kingdom  were  sent  back  from  Samaria  to  Jerusalem 
by  way  of  Jericho.  It  would  seem,  however,  to 
have  been  the  usual  road  from  the  north  to  Jeru- 
salem (comp.  Luke  xvii.  11  with  xix.  1).  (2.) 
Pompey  brought  his  army  and  siege-train  from  1**- 
mascus  to  Jerusalem  (B.C.  40),  past  Scythopoli* 
and  Pella,  to  Jericho.  (3.)  Vespasian  marched  from 
Emmaus,  on  the  edge  of  the  plain  of  Sharon,  not 
tar  east  of  Bainleh , past  Neapolis  {Nablus},  down  to 
Koreae,  and  thence  to  Jericho.  (4.)  Antonina* 
Martyr  (cir.  a.d.  600),  and  possibly  Willibald 
(a.d.  722)  followed  this  route  to  Jerusalem.  (5.) 
Baldwin  I.  is  said  to  have  journeyed  from  Jericho 
to  Tiberias  with  a caravan  of  pilgrims.  (6.)  1° 
our  own  times  the  whole  length  of  the  valley  ra* 
been  traversed  by  De  Bert*>u,  and  by  Dr.  Anderson* 
but  apparently  by  few  if  any  other  traveller'- 
42.  Monotonous  and  uninviting  as  much  ol  tn 
Holy  Land  will  appear  from  the  above  description 
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to  English  readers,  accustomed  to  the  constant  ver- 
dure, the  succession  of  flowers,  lasting  almost 
thronghont  the  year,  the  ample  streams  and  the 
varied  surface  of  our  own  country — we  must  re- 
member that  its  aspect  to  the  Israelites  after  that 
weary  march  of  forty  years  through  the  desert,  and 
even  by  the  side  of  the  brightest  recollections  of 
Egypt  that  they  could  conjure  up,  must  have  been 
very  dilferent.  They  entered  the  count  17  at  the 
time  of  the  Passover,  when  it  was  arrayed  in  the 
full  glory  and  freshness  of  its  brief  springtide, 
before  the  scorching  sun  of  summer  had  had  time  to 
wither  its  flowers  and  embrown  its  verdure.  Taking 
all  these  circumstances  into  account,  and  allowing 
for  the  bold  metaphors  of  oriental  speech,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that  those  wayworn  travellers 
could  have  chosen  no  fitter  words  to  express  what 
their  new  country  was  to  them  than  those  which 
they  so  often  employ  in  the  accounts  of  the  con- 
quest— “ a land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  the 
glory  of  all  lands.”  43.  Again,  the  variations  of 
the  seasons  may  appear  to  us  slight,  and  the  atmo- 
sphere dry  and  hot;  but  after  the  monotonous 
climate  of  Egypt,  the  “ rain  of  heaven  ” must  Live 
been  a most  grateful  novelty  in  its  two  seasons,  the 
former  and  the  latter — the  occasional  snow  and  ice 
of  the  winters  of  Palestine,  and  the  burst  of  return- 
ing spring,  must  have  had  double  the  effect  which 
they  would  produce  on  those  accustomed  to  such 
changes.  44.  The  contrast  with  Egypt  would  tell 
also  in  another  way.  In  place  of  the  huge  ever- 
flowing  river  whose  only  variation  was  from  low  to 
high,  and  from  high  to  low  again,  they  were  to  find 
themselves  in  a land  of  constant  and  considerable 
undulation,  where  the  water,  either  of  gushing 
spring,  or  deep  well,  or  flowing  stream,  could  be 
procured  at  the  most  varied  elevations,  requiring 
ouly  to  be  judiciously  husbanded  and  skilfully  con- 
ducted to  find  its  own  way  through  field  or  garden. 
45.  It  will  be  seen  that,  beneath  the  apparent  mo- 
notony. there  is  a variety  in  the  Holy  Land  really 
remarkable.  There  is  the  variety  due  to  the  differ- 
ence of  level  between  the  different  parts  of  the 
country.  There  is  the  variety  of  climate  and  of 
natural  appearances,  partly  from  the  proximity  of 
the  snow-capped  Hermon  and  Lebanon  on  the  north 
and  of  the  torrid  desert  on  the  south.  There  is  also 
the  variety  which  is  inevitably  produced  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sea — ” the  eternal  freshness  and  live- 
liness of  ocean.”  46.  Each  of  these  is  continually 
reflected  in  the  Hebrew  literature.  The  contrast 
between  the  highlands  nnd  lowlands  is  more  than 
implied  in  the  habitual  forms  of  expression,  “ going 
up  ” to  Judah,  Jerusalem,  Hebron  ; “ going  down” 
to  Jericho,  Capernaum,  Lydda,  Caesarea,  Gaza,  and 
Egypt.  More  than  this,  the  difference  is  marked 
unmistakeably  in  the  topographical  terms  which  so 
abound  in,  and  are  so  peculiar  to,  this  literature. 
“ The  mountain  of  Judah,”  “ the  mountain  of 
Israel,”  “ the  mountain  of  Naphtali,”  are  the  names 
by  which  the  three  great  divisions  of  the  highlands 
are  designated.  On  the  other  Land,  the  great  low- 
land districts  have  each  their  peculiar  name.  47. 
The  differences  in  climate  are  no  less  often  men- 
tioned. The  Psalmists,  Prophets,  and  historical 
Books,  are  full  of  allusions  to  the  fierce  heat  of  the 
midday  sun  and  the  dryness  of  summer;  no  less 
than  to  the  various  accompaniments  of  winter. 
Even  the  sharp  alternations  between  the  heat  of 
the  days  nnd  the  coldness  of  the  nights,  which  strike 
erery  traveller  in  Palestine,  are  mentioned.  48.  In 
Cox.  D.  B. 
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the  preceding  description  allusion  has  been  made  to 
many  of  the  characteristic  features  of  the  Holy 
Land.  But  it  is  impossible  to  close  this  account 
without  mentioning  a defect  which  is  even  more 
characteristic — its  lack  of  monuments  and  personal 
relics  of  the  nation  who  possessed  it  for  so  many 
centuries,  and  gave  it  its  claim  to  our  veneration 
and  affection.  When  compared  with  other  nations 
of  equal  antiquity — Egypt,  Greece,  Assyria — the 
contrast  is  truly  remarkable.  In  Egypt  and  Greece, 
and  also  in  Assyria,  as  far  as  our  kuowiedge  at 
present  extends,  we  find  a series  of  buildings,  reach- 
ing down  from  the  most  remote  and  mysterious 
antiquity,  a chain,  of  which  hardly  a link  rs  want- 
ing, and  which  records  the  progress  of  the  people 
in  civilisation,  art,  and  religion,  as  certainly  as  the 
buildings  of  the  mediaeval  architects  do  that  of  the 
various  nations  of  modem  Europe.  But  iu  Pa- 
lestine it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  there  docs  not 
exist  a single  edifice,  or  part  of  an  edifice,  of  which 
we  can  be  sure  that  it  is  of  a date  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era.  And  as  with  the  buildings  so  with 
other  memorials.  With  one  exception,  the  museums 
of  Europe  do  not  possess  a single  piece  of  pottery  or 
metal  work,  a single  weapon  or  household  utensil, 
an  ornament  or  a piece  of  armour,  of  Israelite  make, 
which  can  give  us  the  least  conception  of  the  man- 
ners or  outward  appliances  of  the  nation  before  the 
date  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  The 
coins  form  the  single  exception.  The  buildings 
already  mentioned  as  being  Jewish  iu  character, 
though  carried  out  with  foreign  details,  are  the 
following: — The  tombs  of  the  Kings  and  of  the 
Judges:  the  buildings  known  as  the  tombs  of  Ab- 
salom, Zechariah,  St.  James,  and  Jehoshaphat ; the 
monolith  at  Siloam ; the  ruined  synagogues  at  Mei- 
ron  and  Kefr  Biiim.  But  there  are  two  edifices 
which  seem  to  bear  a character  of  their  own,  and  do 
not  so  clearly  betray  the  style  of  the  West.  These 
are,  the  enclosure  round  the  sacred  cave  at  Hebron  ; 
and  portions  of  the  western,  southern,  and  eastern 
walls  of  the  Haram  at  Jerusalem,  with  the  vaulted 
passage  below  the  Aksa.  M.  Ilenan  has  named 
two  circumstances  which  must  have  had  a great 
effect  in  suppressing  ait  or  architecture  amongst 
the  ancient  Israelites,  while  their  very  existence 
proves  that  the  people  had  uo  genius  in  that  direc- 
tion. These  are  (1)  the  prohibition  of  sculptured 
representations  of  living  creatures,  and  (2)  the  com- 
mand uot  to  build  a temple  anywhere  but  at  Jeru- 
salem.—The  Geologv.—  Of  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  Palestine  it  has  been  said  with  truth  that 
our  information  is  but  imperfect  and  indistinct,  and 
that  much  time  must  elapse,  and  many  a cherished 
hypothesis  be  sacrificed,  before  a satisfactory  explan- 
ation can  be  arrived  at  of  its  more  remarkable 
phenomena.  1.  The  main  sources  of  our  knowledge 
are  (I)  the  obseiTations  contained  in  the  Travels  of 
Russegger,  an  Austrian  geologist  and  mining  en- 
gineer who  visited  this  amongst  other  countries  of 
the  East  in  1836-8 ; (2)  the  Iteport  of  H.  J.  Ander- 
son, M.D.,  an  American  geologist,  who  accompanied 
Captain  Lynch  in  his  exploration  of  the  Jordan  and 
the  Dead  8ea ; and  (3)  the  Diary  of  Mr.  H.  Poole, 
who  visited  Palestine  on  a mission  for  the  British 
government  in  1836.  None  of  these  contain  any-  * 
thing  approaching  a complete  investigation,  either 
as  to  extent- or  to  detail  of  observations.  2.  From 
the  reports  of  these  observers  it  appeal's  that 
the  Holy  Land  is  a much-disturbed  mountainous 
tract  of  limestone  of  the  secondary  period  (Jurassic 
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and  cretaceous)  ; the  southern  offshoot  of  the  chain 
of  Lebanon ; elevated  considerably  above  the  sea 
level ; with  partial  inteiTUptions  from  tertiary  and 
basaltic  deposits.  It  is  part  of  a vast  mass  of  lime- 
stone, stretching  in  every  direction  except  west,  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  whole  of 
Syria  is  cleft  from  north  to  south  by  a straight  cre- 
vasse of  moderate  width,  but  extending  in  the 
southern  portion  of  its  centre  division  to  a truly 
remarkable  depth  (2625  ft.)  below  the  sea  level. 
This  crevasse,  which  contains  the  principal  water- 
course of  the  country,  is  also  the  most  exceptional 
feature  of  its  geology.  It  may  have  been  volcanic 
in  its  origin  ; the  result  of  an  upheaval  from  beneath, 
which  has  tilted  the  limestone  back  on  each  side, 
leaving  this  huge  split  in  the  strata ; the  volcanic 
force  having  stopped  short  at  that  point  iu  the 
operation,  without  intruding  any  volcanic  rocks  into 
the  fissure.  Or  it  may  have  been  excavated  by  the 
gradual  action  of  the  ocean  during  the  immense 
periods  of  geological  operation.  The  latter  appears 
to  be  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Anderson ; but  further  ex- 
amination is  necessary  before  a positive  opinion  can 
be  pronounced.  3.  The  Limestone  consists  of  two 
strata,  or  rather  groups  of  strata.  The  upper  one, 
which  usually  meets  the  eye,  over  the  whole  country 
from  Hebron  to  Hennon,  is  a tolerably  solid  stone, 
varying  in  colour  from  white  to  reddish  brown, 
with  very  few  fossils,  inclining  to  crystalline  struc- 
ture, and  abounding  in  caverns.  Its  general  surface 
has  been  formed  into  gently  rounded  hills,  separated 
by  narrow  valleys  of  denudation  occasionally  spread- 
ing into  small  plains.  4.  This  limestone  is  often  found 
crowned  with  chalk,  rich  in  flints,  the  remains  of  a 
deposit  which  probably  once  covered  a great  portion 
of  the  country.  5.  Near  Jerusalem  the  mass  of  the 
ordinary  limestone  is  often  mingled  with  large  bodies 
of  dolomite  (magnesian  limestone).  It  is  not  stratified. 
6.  The  lower  stratum  is  in  two  divisions  or  series  of 
beds — the  upper,  dusky  in  colour,  contorted  and  ca- 
vernous like  that  just  described,  but  more  ferruginous 
— the  lower  one  dark  grey,  compact  and  solid,  and 
characterised  by  abundant  fossils  of  cid.tris,  an  extinct 
echinus,  the  spines  of  which  are  the  well-known 
“olives”  of  the  convents.  The  lower  formation 
differs  entirely  in  character  from  the  upper.  Instead 
of  smooth,  commonplace,  swelling  outlines,  every- 
thing here  is  rugged,  pointed,  and  abrupt.  7.  After 
the  limestone  had  received  the  general  form  which 
its  surface  still  retains,  but  at  a time  far  anterior  to 
any  historic  peiiod,  it  wns  pierced  and  broken  by 
large  eruptions  of  lava  pushed  up  from  beneath, 
which  has  broken  up  and  overflowed  the  stratified 
beds,  and  now  appeal's,  in  the  form  of  basalt  or  trap. 
8,  On  the  west  of  Jordan  these  volcanic  rocks  have 
been  hitherto  found  only  north  of  the  mountains  of 
Samaria.  They  are  first  encountered  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  Plain  of  Ksdraelon.  There  seem 
to  have  been  two  centres  of  eruption : one,  and  that 
the  most  ancient,  at  or  about  the  Kum  Ilattin  (the 
traditional  Mount  of  Beatitudes),  whence  the  stream 
flowed  over  the  declivities  of  the  limestone  to- 
wards the  lake.  The  other — the  more  recent — 
was  more  to  the  north,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Safed.  9.  The  volcanic  action  which  in  pre- 
, historic  times  projected  this  basalt,  has  left  its  later 
traces  in  the  ancient  records  of  the  country,  and  is 
even  still  active  in  the  form  of  earthquakes.  The 
rocks  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho  show  many 
an  evidence  of  these  convulsions.  Two  earth- 
quakes only  are  recoided  as  having  affected  Jeru- 
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salem  itself — that  in  the  reign  of  Uzziab,  and  that 
at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion,  when  “the  rosks 
were  rent  and  the  rocky  tombs  torn  open”  (Matt, 
xxvii.  51).  10.  But  in  addition  to  earthquake:., 

the  hot  salt  and  fetid  springs  which  ore  found  at 
Tiberias,  Callirhoe,  and  other  spots  along  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  and  round  the  basins  of  its  lakes,  and 
the  rock-salt,  nitre,  and  sulphur  of  the  Dead  Sea 
are  all  evidences  of  volcanic  or  plutonic  action. 
11.  In  the  Jordan  Valley  the  basalt  is  frequently 
encountered.  Here,  as  before,  it  is  deposited  on 
the  limestone,  which  forms  the  substratum  of  the 
whole  country.  On  the  western  side  of  the  lower 
Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  no  volcanic  formations  have 
been  found.  12.  It  is  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan 
that  the  most  extensive  and  remarkable  develop- 
ments of  igneous  rocks  are  found.  Over  a large 
portion  of  the  surface  from  Damascus  to  the  lati- 
tude of  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  even  beytmd 
that,  they  occur  in  the  greatest  abundance  all  over 
the  surface.  The  limestone,  however,  still  underlies 
the  whole.  13.  The  tertiary  and  alluvial  beds  re- 
main to  be  noticed.  These  are  chiefly  remarkable 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Jordan,  as  forming  the 
floor  of  the  valley,  and  as  existing  along  the  course, 
and  accumulated  at  the  mouths,  of  the  torrents  which 
deliver  their  tributary  streams  into  the  river,  and 
iuto  the  still  deeper  caldron  of  the  Dead  Sea.  14. 
The  floor  of  the  Jordan  Valley  is  described  by  Dr. 
Anderson  ns  exhibiting  throughout  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly the  traces  of  two  independent  terraces.  Th- 
upper  one  is  much  the  broader  of  the  two.  It  ex- 
tends back  to  the  face  of  the  limestone  mountains 
which  form  the  walls  of  the  valley  on  east  and  w est. 
Below  this,  varying  in  depth  from  50  to  150  feet, 
is  the  second  terrace,  which  reaches  to  the  channel 
of  the  Jordan,  and,  in  Dr.  Anderson’s  opinion, 
has  been  excavated  by  the  river  itself  before  it  had 
shrunk  to  its  present  limits,  when  it  filled  the  w hole 
space  between  the  eastern  and  western  faces  of  the 
upper  terrace.  The  inner  side  of  both  upper  and 
lower  terraces  is  furrowed  out  iuto  conical  knolls, 
by  the  torrents  of  the  raius  descending  to  the  lower 
level.  All  along  the  channel  of  the  river  are  found 
mounds  and  low  cliffs  of  conglomerates,  and  breccias 
of  various  ages,  and  more  various  composition.  1 5. 
Bound  the  margin  of  the  Dead  Sea  the  tertiary  beds 
assume  larger  and  more  important  proportions  than 
by  the  course  of  the  river.  The  marls,  gypsites, 
and  conglomerates  continue  along  the  base  of  tbe 
western  cliff  as  far  as  the  Wady  Sebbeh,  where  they 
attain  their  greatest  development.  South  of  this 
they  form  a sterile  waste  of  brilliant  white  marl 
and  bitter  salt  flakes  ploughed  by  the  rain-torrents 
from  the  heights  into  pinnacles  and  obelisks.  At 
the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  sea,  sandstones  begin 
to  display  themselves  in  great  profusion,  and  extend 
northward  beyond  Wady  Zurka  Main.  16.  The 
rich  alluvial  soil  of  the  wide  plains  which  form  the 
maritime  portion  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  also  that  of 
Ksdraelon,  Gennesareth,  and  other  similar  plains, 
will  complete  our  sketch  of  the  geology.  The  former 
of  these  districts  is  a region  of  from  eight  to  twelve 
miles  in  width,  intervening  between  the  central  high- 
lands and  the  sea.  It  is  formed  of  washings  from 
those  highlands,  brought  down  by  the  heavy  rains 
which  fall  in  the  winter  months.  The  soil  Is  a light 
loamy  sand,  red  in  some  places,  and  deep  black  in 
others.  17.  The  plain  of  Gennesareth  Is  under 
similar  conditions,  except  that  its  outer  edge  is 
bounded  by  the  lake  instead  of  the  ocean.  1 8.  Th« 
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plain  of  Esdraelon  lies  between  two  ranges  of  high- 
land, with  a third  (the  hills  separating  it  from  the 
plain  of  Akka),  at  its  north-west  end.  The  soil  of 
this  plain  is  also  volcanic,  though  *not  so  purely  so 
as  that  ofGennesareth.  19.  Bitumen  or  asphaltum, 
called  by  the  Arabs  el  hummar  (the  * slime  ’ of  Gen. 
xi.  3),  is  only  met  with  in  the  valley  of  Jordan.  At 
Hasbeiya,  the  most  remote  of  the  sources  of  the 
river,  it  is  obtained  from  pits  or  wells  which  are 
sank  through  a mass  of  bituminous  earth  to  a depth 
of  about  1 80  feet.  It  is  also  found  in  small  fmgments 
on  the  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  occasionally, 
though  rarely,  very  large  masses  of  it  are  discovered 
floating  in  the  water.  20.  Sulphur  is  found  on 
the  W.  and  S.  and  S.E.  portions  of  the  shore  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Nitre  is  rare.  Rock-salt  abounds  in 
large  masses.  The  salt  mound  of  Kashm  Usdum 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  an  enormous 
pile,  5 miles  long  by  2J  broad,  and  some  hundred 
feet  in  height. -—The  Botany. — The  Botany  of 
Syria  and  Palestine  differs  but  little  from  that 
of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  one  of  the  most  rich  and 
varied  on  the  globe.  What  differences  it  presents 
are  due  to  a slight  admixture  of  Persian  forms  on 
the  eastern  frontier,  of  Arabian  and  Egyptian  on  the 
southern,  and  of  Arabian  and  Indian  tropical  plants 
in  the  low  torrid  depression  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead 
Sea.  On  the  other  hand,  Palestine  forms  the 
southern  and  eastern  limit  of  the  Asia  Minor  flora, 
and  contains  a multitude  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbs 
that  advance  no  further  south  and  east.  Owing, 
however,  to  the  geographical  position  and  the  moun- 
tainous character  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  the 
main  features  of  their  flora  are  essentially  Mediter- 
ranean-European,  and  not  Asiatic.  As  elsewhere 
throughout  the  Mediterranean  regions,  Syria  and 
Palestine  wera  eviedntly  once  thickly  covered  with 
forests,  which  on  the  lower  hills  and  plains  have 
been  either  entirely  removed,  or  else  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  brushwood  and  copse;  but  which  still 
abound  on  the  mountains,  and  along  certain  pails  of 
the  sea-coast.  The  flora  of  Syria,  so  far  as  it  is 
known,  may  be  roughly  classed  under  three  prin- 
cipal Botanical  regions,  corresponding  with  the  phy- 
sical characters  of  the  country.  These  are  (1),  the 
western  or  sea-board  half  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  in- 
cluding the  lower  valleys  of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti- 
Lebanon.  the  plain  of  Coele-Syria,  Galilee,  Samaria, 
and  Judea.  (2)  The  desert  or  eastern  half,  which 
includes  the  east  flanks  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  the 
plain  of  Damascus,  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea  valley. 
(3)  The  middle  and  upper  mountain  regions  of 
Mount  Casius,  and  of  Lebanon  above  3400  feet, 
and  of  the  Anti -Lebanon  above  4000  feet.  These 
Botanical  regions  present  no  definite  boundary 
line.  I.  Western  Syria  and  Palestine. — The  flora 
throughout  this  district  is  made  up  of  such  a mul- 
titude of  different  families  and  genera  of  plants,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  characterise  it  by  the  mention  of  a 
few.  Amongst  trees,  oaks  are  by  far  the  most  pre- 
valent, and  are  the  only  ones  that  form  continuous 
woods,  except  the  Pinus  rnaritirna  and  P.  I/alep- 
ensis  (Aleppo  Pine).  The  most  prevalent  oak  is  the 
Quercus  pseudo-cocci/era.  It  is  called  holly  by 
many  travellers,  and  Quercus  Ilex  by  others,  both 
very  different  trees.  Q.  pseudo-cocci/era  is  perhaps 
the  commonest  plant  in  all  Syria  and  Palestine, 
covering  as  a low  dense  bnsh  many  square  miles 
of  hilly  country  everywhere,  but  rarely  or  never 
growing  in  the  plains.  It  seldom  becomes  a large  tree, 
except  in  the  valleys  of  the  Lebanon,  or  where,  as 
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in  the  case  of  the  famous  oak  of  Mamre,  it  is  allowed 
to  attain  its  full  size.  The  only  other  oaks  that  are 
common  are  the  <?.  infectoria  (a  gall  oak),  and  Q. 
Aegilops.  The  Q.  infectoria  'is  a small  deciduous- 
leaved tree,  found  here  and  there  in  Galilee,  Samaria, 
and  on  the  Lebanon.  Q.  Aegilops  again  is  the  Va- 
lonia  oak  ; a low,  very  stout-trunked  sturdy  tree, 
common  in  Galilee,  and  especially  on  Tabor  and 
Carmel.  This,  Dr.  Hooker  is  inclined  to  believe, 
is  the  oak  of  Bashan.  The  trees  of  the  genus 
Pistacia  rank  next  in  abundance  to  the  Oak,  and 
of  these  there  are  three  species  in  Syria,  two  wild 
and  most  abundant,  but  the  third,  P.  v era,  which 
yields  the  well-known  pistachio  nut,  very  rare. 
The  Carob  or  Locust-tree,  Ceratonia  Siliqua,  ranks 
perhaps  next  in  abundance  to  the  foregoing  trees. 
The  oriental  Plane  is  far  from  uncommon,  and 
though  generally  cultivated,  it  is  to  all  appearance 
wild  in  the  valleys  of  the  Lebanon  and  Anti-Leba- 
non. The  Sycamore-fig  is  common  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns,  and  attains  a large  size;  its 
wood  is  much  used,  especially  in  Egypt,  where  the 
mummy-cases  were  formerly  made  of  it.  Poplars, 
especially  the  aspen  and  white  poplar,  are  extremely 
common  by  streams.  The  Walnut  is  more  common 
in  Syria  than  in  Palestine.  Of  large  native  slirubs 
or  small  trees  almost  universally  spread  over  the 
district  are,  Arbutus  Andrachne,  which  is  common 
in  the  hilly  country  from  Hebron  northward  ; Cra- 
taegus Aj-onia,  which  grows  equally  in  dry  rocky 
exposures,  as  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  in  cool 
mountain  valleys.  Cypresses  are  common  about 
villages.  Zizyphus  Spina-Christi,  Chi  ist’s  Thorn — 
often  called  jujube — the  Nubk  of  the  Arabs,  is  most 
common  on  dry  open  plains,  as  that  of  Jericho. 
The  Paliurus  aculeatus , also  called  Christ’s  Thorn, 
resembles  it  a good  deal,  but  is  much  less  common; 
it  abounds  in  the  Anti-Lebanon.  Styrax  officinalis, 
which  used  to  yield  the  famous  Storax,  abounds  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  where  hilly.  Tamarisk  is 
common,  but  seldom  attains  a large  size.  Oleander 
claims  a separate  notice,  from  its  great  beauty  and 
abundance ; lining  the  banks  of  the  streams  and 
lakes  in  gravelly  places,  and  bearing  a profusion 
of  blossoms.  Other  still  smaller  but  familiar 
shrubs  are  Phyllyraea , Ilhamnus  alatemus,  and 
others  of  that  genus.  Thus  Coriaria,  several  legum- 
inous shrubs,  as  Anagyris  foctida,  Calycotome  and 
Genista ; Cotoncaster,  the  common  bramble,  dog- 
rose,  and  hawthorn,  Elaeagnus,  wild  olive,  Lycium 
Europaeum,  Yitex  agnus-castus,  sweet  bay  ( Aaurns 
nobilis ),  Ephedra , Clematis,  Gum-Cistus,  and  the 
caper  plant.  Of  planted  trees  and  large  shrubs, 
the  first  in  importance  is  the  Vine,  which  is  most 
abundantly  cultivated  all  over  the  country,  and 
produces,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Canaanites,  enormous 
bunches  of  grapes.  This  is  especially  the  case  in 
the  southern  districts ; those  of  Eshcol  being  still 
particularly  famous.  Next  to  the  vine,  or  even  in 
some  respects  its  superior  in  importance,  ranks  the 
Olive,  which  nowhere  grows  in  greater  luxuriance 
and  abundance  than  in  Palestine,  where  the  olive 
orchards  form  a prominent  feature  throughout  the 
landscape,  and  have  done  so  from  time  immemorial. 
It  is  perhaps  most  skilfully  and  carefully  cultivated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hebron.  The  Fig  forms 
another  most  important  crop  in  Syria  and  Palestine, 
and  one  which  is  apparently  greatly  increasing  in 
extent.  The  early  tigs,  which  ripen  about  June, 
are  reckoned  especially  good.  The  summer  figs 
again  ripen  in  August,  and  a third  crop  appears 
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still  later  when  the  leares  are  shed  ; these  are  occa- 
sionally gathered  as  late  as  January.  The  quince, 
apple,  almond,  walnut,  peach,  and  apricot,  are  all 
most  abundant  field  or  orchard  crops.  The  pome- 
granate grows  everywhere  as  a bush : but,  like  the 
orange,  Elaeagnus,  and  other  less  common  plants, 
is  more  often  seen  in  gardens  than  in  fields.  The 
Banana  is  only  found  near  the  Mediterranean. 
Dates  are  not  frequent:  they  are  most  common  at 
Caifla  and  Jaffa,  where  the  fruit  ripens.  Of  the 
well-known  palm-grove  of  Jericho  no  tree  is  stand- 
ing. The  Opuntia,  or  Prickly  Pear,  is  most  abund- 
ant throughout  Syria.  It  is  iu  general  use  for 
hedging,  and  its  well-known  fruit  is  extensively 
eaten  by  all  classes.  Oi’dye-stufTs  the  Carthamus 
(Safflower)  and  Indigo  are  both  cultivated ; and  of 
textiles,  Flax,  Hemp,  and  Cotton.  The  Carob,  or 
St.  John’s  Bread  ( Ceratonia  Siliqua),  has  already 
been  mentioned  amongst  the  conspicuous  trees.  The 
Cistus  or  Rock-rose  is  the  shrub  from  which  Gum- 
Labdanum  was  collected  in  the  islands  of  Candia 
and  Cyprus.  With  regard  to  the  rich  and  varied 
herbaceous  vegetation  of  West  Syria  and  Palestine, 
it  is  difficult  to  afford  any  idea  of  its  nature  to  the 
English  non-botanical  render.  The  plants  contained 
in  this  botanical  region  probably  number  not  less  than 
2000  or  2500,  of  which  perhaps  500  are  British 
wild  flowers.  The  most  abundant  natural  families 
of  plants  in  West  Syria  and  Palestine  are — (1)  Le - 
gwninosae,  (2)  Compositae,  (3)  Labiatae,  (4) 
Cruciform ; after  which  come  (5)  UmbeUiferae, 
(6)  Caryophylleae,  (7)  Boragineae,  (8)  Scrophu- 
larincac,  (9)  Gramineae,  and  (10)  Liliaccae. — (1.) 
Loguminosae  abound  in  all  situations,  especially  the 
geneia  Trifolium,  Trigonella , Medicago,  Lotus, 
Vicia,  and  Orobus,  in  the  richer  soils,  and  Astragalus 
in  enormous  profusion  in  the  drier  and  more  barren 
districts.  Of  the  shrubby  Leguminosae  there  are 
a few  species  of  Genista , Cytisus,  Ononis , Rctama , 
Anagyris , Calycotome,  Coronilla,  and  Acacia.  One 
species,  the  Ceratonia,  is  arboreous.— (2.)  Com- 
positae.— No  family  of  plants  more  strikes  the  ob- 
server than  the  Compositae,  flora  the  vast  abund- 
ance of  thistles  and  centauries  and  other  spring 
plants  of  the  same  tribe,  which  swarm  alike  over 
the  richest  plains  and  most  stony  hills,  often  tower- 
ing high  above  all  other  herbaceous  vegetation.  We 
can  only  mention  the  genera  Centaurea,  Echinops, 
Gnopordum,  Cirsium,  Cynara,  and  Carduus,  as 
being  eminently  conspicuous  for  their  numbers  or 
size.  — (3.)  Labiatae  form  a prominent  feature 
everywhere,  and  one  all  the  more  obtrusive  from 
the  fragrance  of  mnny  of  the  genera. — (4.)  Of  Cru - 
ciferae  here  is  little  to  remark.  Among  the  most 
noticeable  are  the  gigantic  mustard,  which  does  not 
differ  from  the  common  mustard,  Sinapis  nigra, 
save  in  size,  and  the  Anastatica  hierochuntica,  or 
rose  of  Jericho. — (5.)  UmbeUiferae  present  little  to 
remark  on  save  the  abundance  of  fennels  and  Bu- 
pleurums.  The  grey  and  spiny  Eryngium,  so 
abundant  on  all  the  arid  hills,  belongs  to  this  order. 
— (6.)  Caryophylleae  also  are  not  a very  conspicu- 
ous order,  though  so  numerous  that  the  abundance 
of  pinks,  SUcne  and  Saponaria,  is  a marked  fenture 
to  the  eye  of  the  botanist. — (7.)  The  Boragineae 
are  for  the  most  part  annual  weeds. — (8.)  Of  Scro- 
phularineae  the  principal  genera  are  Scrophularia, 
Veronica,  Linwia,  and  Verbascum  (Mulleins). — 
9.)  Grasses,  though  very  numerous  in  species,  sel- 
om  afford  a sward  ns  in  moister  and  colder  regions. — 
(10.)  Liliaceae. — The  variety  and  beauty  of  this 
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order  in  Syria  is  perhaps  nowhere  exceeded,  ar>4 
especially  of  the  bulb-bearing  genera,  as  tulips,  fritil- 
laries,  squills,  gageas,  &c.  — Ferns  are  extremely 
scarce,  owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  climate,  and  moot 
of  the  species  belong  to  the  Lebanon  flora.  One  of 
the  most  memorable  plants  of  this  region,  and  indeed 
in  the  whole  world,  is  the  celebrated  Papyrus  of  the 
ancients  ( Papyrus  antiquorum ),  which  is  said  once 
to  have  grown  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Nile,  but 
which  is  nowhere  found  now  in  Africa  north  of  tbe 
tropics.  Of  other  Cryptogamic  plants  little  is 
known.  Cucuibitaceae,  though  not  included  under 
any  of  the  above  heads,  are  a very  frequent  orda- 
in Syria.  Of  plants  that  contribute  largely  to  that, 
showy  character  for  which  the  herbage  of  Palestine 
is  famous,  may  be  mentioned  Adonis,  Banunculu s 
Asiaticus,  and  others  ; Anemone  coronaria,  poppies, 
Glaucium , Mntthiola , Mulcolnxia,  Alyssum,  Bv- 
scutella,  Helianthemum,  Cistus,  the  caper  plant, 
mnny  pinks,  Silene,  Saponaria,  and  Gypsophila ; 
various  Phloxes,  mallows,  Lavatera,  Hypericum ; 
mnny  geraniums,  Ervdiums,  and  Leguminosae , 
and  Labiatae  far  too  numerous  to  individualize; 
Scabiosa,  Cephahria , chrysanthemums,  Pyre  thrum, 
Inulas , Achilleas,  Calendulas,  Cerdaureas,  Tragrj- 
pogons,  Scorzoneras,  and  Crepis ; many  noble  Cam- 
panulas, cyclamens,  Convolvuli,  Anchusas , Ones- 
mas,  and  Echiums,  Acanthus,  Verbascums  (most 
conspicuously),  Fcroniccrs,  Celsias,  II yosy conus ; 
many  .drums  in  autumn,  orchis  and  Ophrys  ia 
spring ; Narcissus,  Tazctta,  irises,  Pancrat  turns, 
Stcmbergia,  Gladiolus ; many  beautiful  crocuses 
and  colchicums,  squills,  Tulipaoculus-solis,  Gageas. 
fl  itillaries,  Alliums,  Star  of  Bethlehem,  M’lscant, 
white  lily,  Hyacinthus  oricntalis,  Bellevaliax,  and 
Asphodeli.  — II.  Botany  of  Eastern  Syria  and 
Palestine.  — We  must  confine  our  notice  to  the 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  that  of  the  Dead  Sea.  and 
the  country  about  Damascus.  Nowhere  can  a better 
locality  be  found  for  showing  the  contrast  between 
the  vegetation  of  the  eastern  and  western  districts 
of  Syria  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem. 
To  the  west  and  south  of  that  city  tire  valleys  are 
full  of  the  dwarf  oak,  two  kinds  of  Pistacia,  besides 
Smilax,  Arbutus,  rose,  Aleppo  Pine,  Bhamnvs. 
Phyllyraea,  bramble,  and  Ci'ataegus  Aronia.  For 
the  first  few  miles  eastward  the  olive  groves  con- 
tinue, and  here  and  there  a carob  and  lentisk  or 
sycamore  occurs,  but  beyond  Bethany  these  are 
scarcely  seen.  On  descending  1000  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  sen  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  the  sub- 
tropical aud  desert  vegetation  of  Arabia  and  West 
Asia  is  encountered  in  full  force.  Many  plants 
wholly  foreign  to  the  western  district  suddenly  ap- 
pear, and  the  flora  is  that  of  the  whole  dry  couotij 
as  far  east  as  the  Panjab.  The  commonest  plant  is 
the  Zizyphus  Sj./ina-Christi,  or  nubh  of  the  Arabs, 
forming  bushes  or  small  trees.  Scarcely  less  abund- 
ant, and  as  large,  is  the  Balanites  Aegyptiaca, 
whose  fruit  yields  the  oil  called  zuk  by  the  Arabs, 
which  is  reputed  to  possess  healing  properties 
which  may  possibly  be  alluded  to  as  Balm  of  Gilead. 
Tamarisks  are  most  abundant.  Acacia  Fumesima 
is  very  abundant,  and  celebrated  for  the  delicious 
fragrance  of  its  yellow  flowers.  Capparis  rpinosa, 
the  common  caper  plant,  flourishes  everywhere  in 
the  Jordan  valley.  A lhagi  maurorum  is  extremely 
common  ; as  is  the  prickly  Solanum  Sodcmaeum, 
with  purple  flowers  and  globular  yellow  fruits, 
commonly  known  as  the  Dead  Sea  apple.  On  tie 
banks  of  the  Jordan  itself  the  arboreous  and  shrubby 
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vegetation  chiefly  consists  of  Populus  Evphratica , 
tamarisk,  Osyris  alba , Periploca,  Acacia  vcra, 
Prosopis  Stephaniana,  Amndo  Donax,  Lycium,  and 
Capparis  spinosa.  As  the  ground  becomes  saline, 
Atriplex  Halimus  and  large  St  at  ices  (sea-pinks) 
appear  in  vast  abundance.  Other  very  tropical 
plants  of  this  region  are  Zygophyllum  coccincum, 
Boerhatia , Indigofera  ; several  Astragali , Cassiis, 
G ymnocarpum,  and  Xitraria.  At  the  same  time 
thoroughly  European  forms  are  common,  especially 
in  wet  places  ; as  dock,  mint,  Veronica,  Anagallis, 
and  Sium.  One  remote  and  little  visited  spot  in 
this  region  is  particularly  celebrate*  1 for  the  tropical 
character  of  its  vegetution.  This  is  the  small  valley 
of  Engedi  (Ain-jidi).  It  is  here  that  the  Salvadora 
Persica,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  mustard-tree 
of  Scripture,  grows.  The  shores  immediately  around 
the  Dead  Sea  present  abundance  of  vegetation,  though 
almost  wholly  of  a saline  character.— -III.  Flora  of 
the  Middle  and  Upper  Mountain  Regions  of  Syria. 
— The  oak  forms  the  prevalent  arboreous  vegetation 
of  this  region  below  5000  feet.  The  Quercus 
pscudo-coccifcra  and  infectoria  is  not  seen  much 
above  3000  feet,  nor  the  Valonia  oak  at  so  great 
An  elevation  ; but  above  these  heights  some  magni- 
ficent species  occur.  At  the  same  elevations  junipers 
become  common,  but  the  species  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  made  out.  But  the  most  remarkable 
plant  of  the  upper  region  is  certainly  the  cedar. 
Lastly,  the  flora  of  the  upper  temperate  and  alpine 
Syrian  mountains  demands  some  notice.  As  before 
remarked,  no  part  of  the  Lebanon  presents  a veget- 
ation at  all  similar,  or  even  analogous,  to  that  of 
the  Alps  of  Europe,  India,  or  North  America.  At 
the  elevation  of  4000  feet  on  the  Lebanon  many 
plants  of  the  middle  and  northern  latitudes  of 
Europe  commence,  amongst  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous are  hawthorn,  dwarf  elder,  dog-rose,  ivy, 
butcher’s  broom,  a variety  of  the  berberry,  honey- 
suckle, maple,  and  jasmine.  A little  higher,  nt 
5-7000  ft.,  occur  Cot  oncost  er.  Rhododendron  ponti- 
cum,  primrose,  Daphne  Olcoides,  several  other 
roses,  Poterium,  Junipenis  communis,  foetidissima 
(or  excelsa),  and  cedar.  Still  higher,  at  7-10,000  ft., 
there  is  no  shrubby  vegetation,  properly  so  called. 
At  the  elevation  of  8-9000  ft.  the  beautiful  silvery 
Vida  canescens  forms  large  tufts  of  pale  blue, 
•where  scarcely  anything  else  will  grow.  The  most 
boreal  forms,  which  are  confined  io  the  clefts  of 
rocks,  or  the  vicinity  of  patches  of  snow  above 
t»000  ft.,  are  Drabas,  Arenaria,  one  small  Poten- 
tilli,  a Festuca,  an  Arabis  like  alpina,  and  the 
Oxyria  reaiformis,  the  only  decidedly  Arctic  type 
tn  the  whole  country.  No  doubt  Cryptogamic 
plants  arc  sufficiently  numerous  in  this  region,  but 
none  have  been  collected  except  ferns,  amongst 
which  are  Cystopleris  fragUis,  Polypodium  vulgare , 
JHephrodium  pallidum,  and  Polystichum  angulare . 
— ZOOLOOY. — It  will  be  sufficient  in  this  article  to 
give  a general  survey  of  the  fauna  of  Palestine,  as 
the  reader  will  find  more  particular  information  in 
the  several  articles  which  treat  of  the  various  ani- 
mals under  their  respective  names.—  Mammalia. — 
The  Cheiroptera  (bats)  are  probably  represented  in 
Palestine  by  the  species  which  are  known  to  occur 
in  Egypt  and  Syria,  but  we  want  precise  inform- 
ation on  this  point.  Of  the  Insocticora  we  find 
hedgehogs  ( Erinaceus  Europeus ) and  moles  ( Talpa 
vulgaris , T.  coeca  (?)  ) : doubtless  the  family  of 
Soricidae  (Shrews)  is  also  represented,  but  we  lack 
information.  Of  the  Carnivora  are  still  seen  in  the 
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Lebanon,  the  Syrian  bear  ( Ursus  Synaeus),  and 
the  panther  ( Leopardus  varius).  Jackals  and  foxes 
are  common ; the  hyena  and  wolf  are  also  occasion- 
ally observed ; the  badger  ( MeUs  taxus ) is  also 
said  to  occur  in  Palestine  ; the  lion  is  no  longer  a 
resident  in  Palestine  or  Syria.  A species  of  squirrel 
( Sciunts  Syriacus),  which  the  Arabs  term  Orki- 
diun,  “the  leaper,”  has  been  noticed  on  the  lower 
and  middle  parts  of  Lebanon  ; two  kinds  of  hare, 
Lepus  Syriactis,  and  L.  Aegyptius ; rats  and  mice, 
which  are  said  to  abound ; the  jerboa  ( Dipus 
Aegyptius) ; the  porcupine  {ffystrix  cristata ) ; the 
short-tailed  field-mouse  (Arvicota  agrestis),  may  be 
considered  as  the  representatives  of  the  Rodentia. 
Of  the  Pachydermnta,  the  wild  boar  {Sus  scrofa ), 
which  is  frequently  met  with  on  Tabor  and  little 
Hermon,  appears  to  be  the  only  living  wild  ex- 
ample. The  Syrian  hyrax  is  now  but  rarely 
seen.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  at  present  any 
wild  ox  in  Palestine.  Dr.  Thomson  states  that 
wild  goats  (Ibex?)  are  still  (sec  1 Sam.  xxiv.  2) 
frequently  seen  in  the  rocks  of  Engedi.  The  gazelle 
( Gazclla  dorcas ) occurs  not  unfrequently  in  the 
Holy  Land,  and  is  the  antelope  of  the  country.  The 
Arabs  hunt  the  gazelles  with  greyhound  and  falcon  ; 
the  fellow-deer  {l>ama  vulgaris ) is  said  to  be  not  un- 
freqnently  observed.  Of  domestic  animals  we  need 
only  mention  the  Arabian  or  one-humped  camel, 
asses,  and  mules,  and  horses,  all  of  which  are  in  gen- 
eral use.  The  buffalo  (Bubalus  buffalo)  is  common. 
The  ox  of  the  country  is  small  and  unsightly  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem,  but  in  the  richer 
pastures  the  cattle,  though  small,  are  not  unsightly ; 
the  common  sheep  of  Palestine  is  the  broad-tail 
{Ovis  laticaudatvs ),  with  its  varieties;  goats  are 
extremely  common  everywhere.— Ares. — Palestine 
abounds  in  numerous  kinds  of  birds.  Vultures, 
eagles,  falcons,  kites,  owls  of  different  kinds,  repre- 
sent the  Raptorial  order.  Of  the  smaller  birds 
may  be  mentioned,  amongst  others,  the  Merops 
Persicus,  the  Upupa  Epops,  the  Sitta  Syriaca  or 
Dalmatian  nuthatch,  several  kinds  of  Silviadae,  the 
Cmnyris  osea,  or  Palestine  sunbird,  the  Txos  xan~ 
thopygos,  Palestine  nightingale,  the  Amydrus  Tris- 
tramii,  or  glossy  starling,  discovered  by  Mr.  Tris- 
tram in  the  gorge  of  the  Kedron  ; the  sly  and  xvary 
Crateropus  chalgbeus,  in  the  open  wooded  district 
near  Jericho;  the  jay  of  Palestine  ( Garrulus  mela - 
nocephalus) ; kingfishers  ( Ceryle  rudis,  and  perhaps 
Alccdo  ispida)  abound  about  the  lake  of  Tiberias 
and  in  the  streams  above  the  Huleh ; the  raven,  and 
carrion  crow  ; the  Pastor  roseus,  or  locust-bird ; the 
common  cuckoo ; several  kinds  of  doves ; sand- 
grouse  ( Pterocles ),  partridges,  fmneolins,  quails, 
the  great  bustard,  storks,  both  the  black  and  white 
kinds,  seen  often  in  flocks  of-  some  hundreds ; 
herons,  curlews,  pelicans,  sca-swallows  {Sterna), 
gulls,  kc.  kc.—RcptUia. — Several  kinds  of  lizards 
{Saura)  occur.  The  Lacerta  stellio,  Lin.,  is  very 
common  in  ruined  walls.  The  Waran  el  hard 
( Psammosaurus  scincus)  is  very  common  in  the 
deserts.  The  common  Greek  tortoise  {Testudo 
Graeca ) Dr.  Wilson  observed  at  the  sources  of  the 
Jordan ; fresh-water  tortoises  (probably  Emus  Cas- 
ptca)  are  found  abundantly  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  country  in  the  streams  of  Esdmclon  and  of  the 
higher  Jordan  valley,  and  in  the  lakes.  The  cha- 
meleon {Chamclco  vulgaris ) is  common  ; the  croco- 
dile does  not  occur  in  Palestine;  the  Monitor 
Nilolicus  has  doubtless  been  confounded  with  it. 
In  the  south  of  Palestine  especially  reptiles  oi 
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various  kinds  abound  ; besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, a large  Acanthodaciylus  frequents  old 
buildings;  a Large  species  of  Uromastix,  at  least 
two  species  of  Gecko  ( Tarentola ),  a Gungylus 
( ocellatus  ?),  several  other  Acanthodadyli  and  Seps 
tridactylus  have  been  observed.  Of  Ophidians , 
there  is  more  than  one  species  of  Echidna ; a Naia , 
.several  TropuLaxoti,  a Corvnella,  a Coluber  ( tricir- 
gatus  ?)  occur  ; and  on  the  southern  frontier  of  the 
land  the  desert  form  Cerastes  Hasselquistii  has 
been  observed.  Of  the  Batrachia  we  have  little 
information  beyond  that  supplied  by  Kitto,  viz. 
that  'frogs  ( Buna  esculcnta)  abound  in  the  marshy 
pools  of  Palestine ; that  they  are  of  a large  size, 
but  aie  not  eaten  bv  the  inhabitants.  The  tree-frog 
(Ifyfa)  and  toad  ( Bufo ) are  also  very  common.— 
Pisces. — The  principal  kinds  which  arc  caught  off 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  are  supplied  by  the 
families  Sparvlae,  Percidae , Scomberidae , Raiadae, 
and  Pleuronectidac.  The  Sea  of  Galilee  has  been 
always  celebrated  for  its  fish.  Burckhnrdt  says 
the  most  common  species  are  the  binny  ( Cyprinus 
lepidotus),  and  a fish  called  Mesht,  which  he  de- 
scribes ns  being  a foot  long  and  5 inches  broad,  with 
a flat  body  like  the  sole.  The  Binny  is  a species 
of  barbel ; it  is  the  Barbus  Binni  of  Cuv.  and 
Valenc. ; the  Mesht  is  undoubtedly  a species  of 
Chromius,  one  of  the  Labridae , and  is  perhaps 
identical  with  the  C.  Niloticus.  Concerning  the 
other  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  we  have 
little  information.  Molluscs  are  numerous.  The 
land  shells  may  be  classified  in  four  groups.  In  the 
north  of  the  country  the  prevailing  type  is  that  of 
the  Greek  and  Turkish  mountain  region,  numerous 
species  of  the  genus  Clausilii,  and  of  opaque  Bulimi 
and  Pupae  predominating.  On  the  coast  and  in  the 
plains  the  common  shells  of  the  East  Mediterranean 
basin  abound,  e.  g.  Helix  Piscina,  H.  Syriaca,  &c. 
In  the  south,  in  the  hill  country  of  Judea,  occurs  a 
very  interesting  group,  chiefly  confined  to  the  genus 
Helix , three  subdivisions  of  which  may  be  typified 
by  H.  Boissieri,  H.  Seehena , H.  tuberculosa,  ire- 
calling  by  their  thick,  calcareous,  lustreless  coating, 
the  prevalent  types  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Sahara. 
In  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  the  prevailing  group  is 
a subdivision  of  the  genus  Bulimus,  rounded,  semi- 
pellucid,  and  lustrous,  very  numerous  in  species, 
which  are  for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  the  district. 
These  may  be  typified  by  B.  Jordani  and  B.  Alep- 
pensis.  Of  the  Crustacea  we  know  scarcely  any- 
thing. The  I^cpidoptera  of  Palestine  are  as  nu- 
merous and  varied  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a 
land  of  flowers.  All  the  common  butterflies  of 
southern  Europe,  or  nearly  allied  congeners,  are 
plentiful  in  the  cultivated  plnins  and  on  the  hill- 
sides. Bees  are  common.  At  least  three  species 
of  scorpions  have  been  distinguished.  Spiders  are 
common.  Locusts  occasionally  visit  Palestine  and 
do  infinite  damage.  Ants  are  numerous.  Of  the 
Annelida  we  have  no  information ; while  of  the 
whole  sub-kingdoms  of  Coelenterata  and  Protozoa 
we  are  completely  ignorant.  It  lias  been  remarked 
that  in  its  physical  character  Palestine  presents  on 
a small  scale  an  epitome  of  the  natural  featui-es  of 
nil  regions,  mountainous  and  desert,  northern  and 
tropical,  maritime  and  inland,  pastoral,  arable,  and 
volcanic.  This  tact,  which  lias  rendered  the  allu- 
sions in  the  Scriptures  so  varied  as  to  afford  familiar 
illustrations  to  the  people  of  every  climate,  has  had 
its  natural  effect  on  the  zoology  of  the  country.  In 
no  other  district,  not  even  on  the  southern  slopes  j 
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of  the  Himalaya,  are  the  typical  fauna  of  so  many 
distinct  regions  and  zones  brought  into  such  close 
juxtaposition.— The  Climate.  1.  TemjKrutvre. 
— At  Jerusalem  January  is  the  coldest  month,  and 
July  and  August  the  hottest,  though  June  and  Sep- 
tember are  nearly  as  wurm.  In  the  fint-namcd 
month  the  average  temperature  is  49-M  Fahr.,  and 
greatest  cold  28°  ; in  July  and  August  the  average 
is  78°*4 ; with  greatest  heat  92°  in  the  shade  and 
143°  in  the  sun.  The  extreme  range  in  a single 
year  was  52° ; the  mean  annual  temperature  650,6. 
Though  varying  so  much  during  the  different 
seasons,  the  climate  is  on  the  whole  pretty  uniform 
from  year  to  year.  The  isothermal  line  of  mean 
annual  temperature  of  Jerusalem  passes  through 
California  and  Florida  (to  the  north  of  Mobile). 
It  also  passes  through  Gibraltar,  and  near  Madeira 
and  the  Bermudas.  The  heat,  though  extr  eme  during 
the  four  midsummer  months,  is  much  alleviated  by 
a sea-breeze  from  the  N.W.,  which  blows  with 
great  regularity  from  10  a.m.  till  10i*.M.  During 
January  and  February  snow  often  falls  to  the  depth 
of  a foot  or  more,  though  it  may  not  make  its  ap- 
pearance for  several  years  together.  Thin  ice  is 
occasionally  found  on  pools  or  sheets  of  water,  but 
this  is  of  rare  occurrence.  2.  Rain.  The  lesult  of 
Dr.'  Barclay's  observations  is  to  show  that  the 
greatest  fall  of  rain  at  Jerusalem  in  a single  year 
was  85  inches,  and  the  smallest  44,  the  mean  wing 
61 -6  inches.  These  figures  will  be  best  appreci- 
ated by  recollecting  that  the  average  rain-fall  of 
London  during  the  whole  year  is  only  25  iudics, 
ami  that  in  the  wettest  parts  of  the  country,  such  as 
Cumberland  atsd  Devon,  it  rarely  exceeds  60  inches. 
As  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour  (I.uko  zii.  54),  the 
rains  come  chiefly  from  tho  S.  or  S.VV.  They 
commence  at  the  end  of  October  or  beginning  of 
November,  and  continue  with  greater  or  lea  con- 
stancy till  tiie  end  of  February  or  middle  of  Match, 
and  occasionally,  though  rarely,  till  the  end  of 
April.  Between  April  and  November  there  », 
with  the  rarest  exceptions,  an  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession of  fine  weather,  and  skies  without  a doud. 
During  the  summer  the  dews  are  very  heavy,  and 
often  saturate  the  traveller’s  tent  as  if  a shower  had 
passed  over  it.  The  nights,  especially  towards  sun- 
rise, arc  very  cold,  and  thick  fogs  or  mists  aie 
common  all  over  the  country.  Thunder-storms 
of  great  violence  are  frequent  during  the  winter 
months.  3.  So  much  for  the  climate  of  Jerusalem. 
In  the  lowland  districts,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
heat  is  much  greater  and  more  oppressive,  owing 
to  the  quantity  of  vapour  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
absence  of  any  breeze,  the  sandy  nature  of  the  sod, 
and  the  manuer  in  which  the  heat  is  counned  and 
reflected  by  the  enclosing  heights  ; perhaps  also  to 
the  iutenial  heat  of  the  earth,  due  to  the  depth 
below  the  sea  level  of  the  greater  pait  of  the  Joidan 
valley,  and  the  remains  of  volcanic  agency,  which 
we  have  already  shown  to  be  still  in  existence  in 
this  very  depressed  region.  The  harvest  in  the 
Ghor  is  fully  a month  in  advance  of  that  on 
the  highlands,  and  the  fields  of  wheat  are  still  green 
on  the  latter  when  the  grain  is  being  threshed  in 
the  former.  4.  The  climate  of  the  maritime  low- 
land exhibits  many  of  the  characteristics  ot  that  i>: 
the  Jordan  valley,  but,  being  much  more  elevated, 
and  exposed  on  its  western  side  to  the  sen-breeie,  is 
not  so  oppressively  hot.  This  district  retains  much 
tropical  vegetation.  Here  also  the  harvest  is  ia 
advance  of  that  of  the  mountainous  districts.  In  the 
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winter  months  however  the  climate  of  these  legions 
is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  south  of  France  or 
the  maritime  distr  icts  of  the  north  of  Italy. 

Falla,  The  second  son  of  Reuben,  father  of 
Kliab  (Ex.  vi.  14;  Num.  xxvi.  5,  8;  1 Chr.  v.  3) 
and  founder  of  the  family  of 

Falloites,  the  (Num.  xxvi.  5). 

Palmer-worm  (Heb.  gdzam),  occurs  Joel  i.  4, 
ji.  25;  Am.  iv.  9.  Boehart  has  endeavoured  to  show 
that  gdzam  denotes  some  species  of  locust.  We 
prefer  to  follow  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.,  which  are 
consistent  with  each  other  in  the  rendering  of  the 
Hebrew  word  in  the  three  passages  where  it  is 
found.  The  Kafiinr)  of  Aristotle  evidently  denotes 
a caterpillar.  The  Eruca  of  the  Vulg.  is  the  Ka/xinj 
of  the  Greeks.  The  Chaldee  and  Syriac  understand 
some  locust  larva  by  the  Hebrew  word.  Tychscn 
identities  the  gazam  with  the  Oryllus  cristatus, 
I.in.,  a South  African  species. 

Palm-tree  (Heb.  tdmdr),  Under  this  generic 
term  many  species  are  botaaically  included ; but 
we  have  here  only  to  do  with  the  Date-palm,  the 
Phoenix  Dactylifera  of  Linnaeus.  It  grew  very 
abundantly  iu  many  parts  of  the  Levant.  While 
this  tree  was  abundant  generally  in  the  Levant,  it 
was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic of  Palestine  and  the  neighbouring  regions. 
The  following  places  may  be  enumerated  from  the 
Bible  as  having  some  connexion  with  the  palm-tree, 
either  in  the  derivation  of  the  name,  or  in  the  men- 
tion of  the  tree  as  growing  on  the  spot  (1.)  At 
Klim,  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Israelites  between 
Kgypt  and  Sinai,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  there 
were  “ twelve  wells  (fountains)  of  water,  and  three- 
score and  ten  palm-trees  ” (Ex.  xv.  27 ; Num. 
xxxiii.  9).  (2.)  Next,  it  should  be  observed  that 
Klath  (Dent.  ii.  8 ; IK.  ix.  26 ; 2 K.  xiv.  22, 
xvi.  6 ; 2 Chr.  viii.  17,  xxvi.  2)  is  another  plural 
form  of  the  same  word,  and  may  likewise  mean 
“ the  palm-trees."  (3.)  No  plate  in  Scripture  is 
so  closely  associated  with  the  subject  before  us  as 
JuRICHO.  Its  rich  palm-groves  are  connected  with 
two  very  different  periods, — with  that  of  Moses 
(Deut.  xxxiv.  3;  Judg.  i.  16)  and  Joshua  on  the 
one  hand,  and  that  of  the  Evangelists  on  the  other. 
What  the  extent  of  these  palm-groves  may  have 
lieen  in  the  desolate  period  of  Jericho  we  cannot 
tell ; but  they  were  renowned  in  the  time  of  the 
Gospels  and  Josephus.  The  Jewish  historian  men- 
tions the  luxuriance  of  these  trees  again  and  again. 
(4.)  The  name  of  Hazezon-Tajiar,  “ the  felling 
of  the  palm-tree,"  is  clear  in  its  derivation.  This 
place  is  mentioned  in  the  history  both  of  Abraham 
(Gen.  xiv.  7)  and  of  Jehoshaphat  (2  Chr.  xx.  2). 
(5.)  Another  place  having  the  same  element  in  its 
name,  and  doubtless  the  same  characteristic  in  its 
scenery,  was  Baal- Tamar  (Judg.  xx.  33).  (6.) 
We  must  next  mention  the  Tamar,  “ the  palm," 
which  is  set  before  us  in  the  vision  of  Ezekiel  (xlvii. 
19,  xlviii.  28).  (7.)  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Solomon’s  Tadmou,  afterwards  the  famous  Palmyra, 
on  another  desert  frontier  far  to  the  N.E.  of  Tamar, 
is  primarily  the  same  word.'  (8.)  Nor  again  are 
the  places  of  the  N.  T.  without  their  associations 
with  this  characteristic  tree  of  Palestine.  Bethanv 
means  “ the  house  of  dates ; '*  and  thus  we  are 
reminded  that  the  palm  grew  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  This  helps  our  realisation 
of  Our  SnviouFs  entry  into  Jerusalem,  when  the 
people  “ took  branches  of  palnv-trees  and  went  forth 
to  meet  Him  " (John  xii.  13 ; comp.  Neh.  viii.  15). 
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(9.)  The  word  Phoenicia,  which  occurs  twice  in 
the  N.  T.  (Acts  xi.  19,  xv.  3)  is  in  all  probability 
derived  from  the  Greek  word  for  a prim.  (10.) 
Lastly,  Phoenix  in  the  island  of  Crete,  tire  harbour 
which  St.  Paul  was  prevented  by  the  stoim  from 
retching  (Acts  xxvii.  12),  has  doubtles  the  same 
derivation.  From  the  passages  wlrere  there  is  a 
literal  reference  to  the  jralm-tiec,  we  may  pass  to 
the  emblematical  uses  of  it  in  Scripture.  Under 
this  head  may  be  classed  the  following: — (1.)  The 
striking  appearance  of  the  tree,  its  uprightness  and 
beauty,  would  naturally  suggest  the  giving  of  it* 
name  occasionally  to  women  (Gen.  xxxviii.  6 : 
2 Sam.  xiii.  1,  xiv.  27).  (2.)  We  have  notices  ot 

the  employment  of  this  form  in  decorative  art, 
both  in  the  real  temple  of  Solomon  and  in  the 
visionary  temple  of  Ezekiel.  This  work  seems  to 
have  been  in  relief.  It  was  a natural  and  doubtless 
customary  kind  of  ornamentation  in  Eastern  archi- 
tecture, (3.)  With  a tree  so  abundant  in  Judaea, 
and  so  marked  in  its  growth  and  appearance,  as  the 
palm,  it  seems  rather  remarkable  that  it  does  not 
appear  more  frequently  in  the  imagery  of  the  0.  T. 
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There  i*,  however,  in  the  Psalms  (xcii.  12)  tire 
familiar  comparison,  “ The  righteous  shall  flourish 
like  tire  palm-tree,”  which  suggests  a world  of 
illustration,  whether  respect  be  had  to  the  orderly 
and  regular  aspect  of  the  tree,  its  fruitfulness,  the 
perpetual  greenness  of  its  foliage,  or  the  height  at 
which  the  foliage  grows,  as  far  as  possible  front 
earth  and  as  near  as  possible  to  heaven.  Perhaps 
no  point  is  more  worthy  of  mention,  if  we  wish  to 
pursue  the  comparison,  than  the  elasticity  of  the 
fibre  of  the  palm,  and  its  determined  growth  up- 
wards, even  when  loaded  with  weights.  (4.)  The 
passage  in  Rev.  vii.  9,  where  tire  glorified  of  all 
nations  are  described  as  “ clothed  with  white  robes 
and  palms  in  their  hands,”  might  seem  to  us  a 
purely  classical  image.  But  palm-branches  were 
used  by  Jews  in  token  of  victory  and  peace  (1  Macc. 
xiii.  51 ; 2 3I;;cc.  x.  7,  xiv.  4).  As  to  the  industrial 
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and  domestic  uses  of  the  palm,  it  is  well  known 
that  they  are  veiy  numerous : but  there  is  no  clear 
allusion  to  them  in  the  Bible.  That  the  ancient 
Orientals,  however,  made  use  of  wine  and  honey 
obtained  from  the  Palm-tree  is  evident  from  Hero- 
dotus, Strabo,  and  Pliny.  It  is  indeed  possible 
that  the  honey  mentioned  in  some  places  may  be 
palm-sugar.  (In  2 Chr.  xxxi.  5 the  margin  has 
“dates.”)  There  may  also  in  Cant.  vii.  8,  “ I will 
go  up  to  the  palm-tree,  I will  take  hold  of  the 
boughs  thereof,’’  be  a reference  to  climbing  for  the 
fruit.  So  in  ii.  3 and  elsewhere  ( e . q.  Ps.  3)  the 
fruit  of  the  palm  may  be  intended  : but  this  cannot 
be  proved.  It  is  curious  that  this  tree,  once  so 
abundant  in  Judaea,  is  now  comparatively  rare, 
except  in  the  Philistine  plain,  and  in  the  old  Phoenicia 
about  Bcyrout. 

Palsy.  [Medicine.] 

P&l'tL  The  Benjamite  spy ; son  of  Rnphu 
(Num.  xiii.  9). 

PaTtiel.  The  son  of  Axzan  and  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxxiv.  26).  He  was  one 
of  the  twelve  appointed  to  divide  the  land  of  Canaan 
among  the  trilies  west  of  Jordan. 

Partite,  the.  Helez  “ the  Paltite  ” is  named 
in  2 Sam.  xxiii.  26  among  David’s  mighty  men. 

Pamphylia,  one  of  the  coast-regions  in  the 
south  of  Asia  Minor,  having  ClLlCIA  on  the  east, 
and  Lycia  on  the  west.  In  the  Persian  war,  while 
Cilicia  contributed  a hundred  ships  and  Lycia  fifty, 
Pamphylin  sent  only  thirty.  The  name  probably 
then  embraced  little  more  than  the  crescent  of 
comparatively  level  ground  between  Taurus  and 
the  sea.  The  Roman  organization  of  the  country, 
however,  gave  a wider  range  to  the  term  Pamphylin. 
In  St.  Paul's  time  it  was  not  only  a regular  pro- 
vince, but  the  Emperor  Claudius  had  united  Lycia 
with  it,  and  probably  also  a good  pail  of  Pisidia. 
It  wns  in  Pamphylia  that  St.  Paul  first  entered 
Asin  Minor,  after  preaching  the  Gospel  in  Cyprus. 
He  and  Barnabas  sailed  up  the  liver  Cestrus  to 
Peru  A (Acts  xiii.  13).  We  may  conclude,  from 
Acts  ii.  10,  that  there  were  many  Jews  in  the  pro- 
vince ; and  possibly  Perga  had  a synagogue.  The 
two  missionaries  finally  left  Pamphylia  by  its  chief 
seaport,  Attalia.  Many  years  afterwards  St.  Paul 
sailed  near  the  coast  (Acts  xxvii.  5). 

Pan.  Of  the  six  words  so  rendered  in  A.  V.,  two, 
mach&bath  and  masrith,  seem  to  imply  a shallow 
pan  or  plate,  such  as  is  used  by  Bedouins  and  Syrians 
for  baking  or  dressing  rapidly  their  cakes  of  meal, 
such  as  were  used  in  legal  oblations:  the  others, 
especially  sir,  a deeper  vessel  or  caldron  for  boiling 
meat,  placed  during  the  process  on  three  stones. 

Pannag,  an  article  of  commerce  exported  from 
Palestine  to  Tyre  (Ez.  xxvii.  17),  the  nature  of 
which  is  a pure  matter  of  conjecture,  ns  the  term 
occurs  nowhere  else.  A comparison  of  the  passage 
in  Ezekiel  with  Gen.  xliii.  11,  leads  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  pannag  represents  some  of  the  spices 
grown  in  Palestine.  The  LXX.,  in  rendering  it 
Kaala,  favours  this  opinion.  Hitzig  observes  that  a 
similar  term  occurs  in  Sanscrit  ( pannaga ) for  au 
aromatic  plant.  The  Syriac  version,  on  the  other 
hand,  understands  by  it  “ millet,” 

Paper.  [Writing.] 

Paphos,  a town  at  the  west  end  of  CYrnus, 
connected  by  a road  with  Salamis  at  the  cast  end. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  travelled,  on  their  fiiat  mis- 
sionary ex[>edition,  “ through  the  isle,”  from  the 
latter  place  to  the  former  (Acts  xiii.  6).  The  great 
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characteristic  of  Paphos  was  the  worship  of  Aphro- 
dite or  Venus,  who  was  hero  fabled  to  have  risen 
from  the  sea.  Her  temple,  however,  was  at  " Oil 
Paphos,”  now  called  Kukliit.  The  harbour  anl 
the  chief  town  were  at  “ New  Paphos,”  at  seme 
little  distance.  The  place  is  still  called  Batfa. 
Papyrus.  [Reed.] 

Parable  (Heb.  mdhal : irapa/3oA.t) : para/>ola\ 
The  distinction  between  the  Parable  and  one  cognate 
form  of  teaching  has  been  discus?ed  under  Fable. 
Something  remains  to  be  said  (1)  as  to  the  word, 
(2)  as  to  the  Parables  of  the  Gospels,  (8)  as  to  the 
laws  of  their  interpretation.  I.  The  word  Parable, 
in  Gr.  Parabole  (wapaj9oAfj\  does  not  of  itself 
imply  a narrative.  The  juxtajxisitioa  of  two 
things,  differing  in  most  points,  but  agreeing  in 
some,  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  comparison  thus 
produced  within  the  etymology  of  the  word,  lo 
Hellenistic  Greek,  however,  it  acquired  a wider 
meaning,  co-extensive  with  that  of  tire  Hebrew 
m&shal,  for  which  the  LXX.  writers  with  hardly 
an  exception,  make  it  the  equivalent.  That  word 
(=  similitude)  had  a large  range  of  application, 
and  was  applied  sometimes  to  the  shortest  pro  veils 
(1  Sam.  x.  12,  xxiv.  13;  2 Chr.  vii.  20;,  wrae- 
times  to  dark  prophetic  utterances  (Num.  xxiii.  7, 
18,  xxiv.  3;  Ez.  xx.  49),  sometimes  to  enigmatic 
maxims  (Ps.  lxxviii.  2 ; Prov.  i.  6),  or  metaphors 
expanded  into  a narrative  (Ez.  xii.  22;.  In  the 
N,  T.  itself  the  word  is  used  with  a like  latitude. 
II.  The  Parable  differs  from  the  Mythus  in  being 
the  result  of  a conscious  deliberate  choice,  not  the 
growth  of  an  unconscious  realism,  personifying 
attributes,  appearing,  no  one  knows  how,  in  popular 
belief.  It  differs  from  the  Allegory,  in  that  the 
latter,  with  its  direct  personification  of  ideas  or 
attributes,  and  the  name*  which  designate  them, 
involves  really  no  comparison.  The  virtues  and 
vices  of  mankind  appear,  as  in  a drama,  in  their 
own  character  and  costume.  The  allegory  is  sdf- 
interpreting.  The  {ramble  demands  attention,  in- 
sight, sometimes  an  actual  explanation.  It  ditfrn 
lastly  from  the  Proverb,  in  that  it  must  includes 
similitude  of  some  kind,  while  the  proverb  mar 
assert,  without  a similitude,  some  wide  generaliza- 
tion of  experience.  To  understand  the  relation  of 
the  parables  of  the  Gospels  to  our  Lord's  teaching, 
we  must  go  back  to  the  use  made  of  them  by 
previous  or  contemporary  teachers.  They  appear 
frequently  in  the  Gemara  and  Midrash,  and  are 
ascribed  to  Hillel,  Shammai,  and  other  groat  Kabbis 
of  the  two  preceding  centuries.  Later  Jewish 
writers  have  seen  in  this  employment  of  jumbles a 
condescension  to  the  ignorance  of  the  great  inas<  of 
mankind,  who  cannot  be  taught  otherwise.  For 
them,  as  for  women  or  children,  parables  are  the 
natural  and  fit  method  of  instruction.  It  may  be 
questioned,  however,  whether  this  represents  the 
use  made  of  them  by  the  Rabbis  of  Our  Lords 
time.  The  language  of  the  Son  of  Sirach  confiws 
them  to  the  scribe  who  devotes  himself  to  study. 
The  parable  was  made  the  instrument  for  teaching 
the  young  disciple  to  discern  the  treasures  of  wis- 
dom of  which  the  “ necursed  ” multitude  were 
ignorant.  The  teaching  of  Our  Loid  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  His  ministry  was,  in  every  way,  the 
opposite  of  this.  The  Seimnn  on  the  Mount  mar 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  “ words  of  Gi*« 
which  he  spake.  “ not  as  the  scribes.”  So  ,or 
some  months  He  taught  in  the  synagogues  and  ca 
the  sea-shore  of  Galilee,  as  He  had  before  taught  m 
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Jrnsalem,  and  as  yet  without  a parable.  But 
tbeti  there  comes  a change.  The  direct  teaching 
ws  met  with  scorn,  unbelief,  hardness,  and  He 
seems  for  a time  to  abandon  it  for  that  which  took 
the  (oral  of  parables.  The  question  of  the  disciples 
Matt.  xiii.  10)  implies  that  they  were  astonished. 
71m  master  was  speaking  to  the  multitude  iu  the 
jsnMes  anil  dark  savings  which  the  Rabbis  reserved 
for  their  chosen  disciples.  Here  for  them  were  two 
pounds  of  wonder.  Here,  for  us,  is  the  key  to 
tie  explanation  which  He  gave,  that  He  had  chosen 
this  fojrn  of  teaching  because  the  people  were 
spiritually  blind  and  deaf  (Matt.  xiii.  13),  and  in 
eider  that  they  might  remain  so  (Mark  ir.  12). 
Tiro  interpretations  have  been  given  of  these  tVords. 
(1.  Spiritual  truths,  it  has  been  said,  are  in  thera- 
sdra  hard  and  uninviting.  Men  needed  to  be  won 
to  them  by  that  which  was  more  attractive.  (2.) 
Others  again  have  seen  in  this  use  of  parables  some- 
thing of  a penal  character.  To  the  inner  circle  of 
tie  chosen  it  is  given  to  know  the  mysteries  of  the 
kingdom  of  God.  To  those  who  are  without,  all 
these  things  are  done  in  parables. — Neither  view  is 
wholly  satisfactory.  Each  contains  a partial  truth. 
The  worth  of  parables,  as  instruments  of  teaching, 
Ihs  in  their  being  at  once  a test  of  character,  and 
io  their  presenting  each  form  of  character  with  that 
whkh,  as  a penalty  or  blessing,  is  adapted  to  it. 
They  withdraw  the  light  from  those  who  love  dark- 
They  protect  the  truth  which  they  enshrine 
from  the  mockery  of  the  scoffer.  They  leave 
vmething  even  with  the  careless  which  may  be 
interpreted  and  understood  afterwards.  They  re- 
r«L  on  the  other  hand,  the  seekers  after  truth. 
The*  ask  the  meaning  of  the  parable,  and  will  not 
mt  till  the  teacher  has  explained  it.  In  this  way 
the  parable  did  its  work,  found  out  the  fit  hearers 
Jed  led  them  on.  In  the  parables  which  remain  it 
i»  pcesible  to  trace  something  like  an  order.  (A.) 
There  is  the  group  which  have  for  their  subject  the 
hwi  of  the  Divine  Kingdom.  Under  this  head  we 
kite— 1.  The  Sower  (Matt.  xiii. ; Mark  iv. ; Luke 
Tuk)*  2.  The  Wheat  and  the  Tares  (Matt,  xiii.). 
The  Mustard-Seed  (Matt.  xiii. ; Mark  iv.).  4. 
The  Seed  cast  into  the  Ground  (Mark  iv.).  5. 

The  Leaven  (Matt.  xiii.).  6.  The  Hid  Treasure 
(Matt.  xiii.).  7.  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price  (Matt. 
*&•/.  8.  The  Net  cast  into  the  Sea  (Matt.  xiii.).  ' 
(B.)  When  the  next  parables  meet  us  they  are  of 
a different  type  and  occupy  a different  position. 

are  drawn  from  the  life  of  men  rather  than 
from  the  world  of  nature.  They  are  such  as  these 
—9.  The  Two  Debtors  (Luke  vii.).  10.  The 
Merciless  Servant  (Matt,  xviii.).  11.  The  Good 
frumritan  (Luke  x.)  12.  The  Friend  at  Midnight 

^Lukexi.),  13.  The  Rich  Fool  (Luke  xii.).  14. 
The  Wedding  Feast  (Luke  xii.).  15.  The  Fig-Tree 
(Luke  xiii.).  16.  The  Great  Supper  (Luke  xiv.). 
17.  The  Lost  Sheep  (Matt,  xviii. ; Luke  xv.).  18. 
Tl‘<  Lost  Piece  of  Money  (Luke  xv.).  19.  The 

Piodigal  Son  (Luke  xv.).  20.  The  Unjust  Steward 
(Luke  xvi.).  21.  The  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus 
<Lokexvi.).  22.  The  Unjust  Judge  (Luke  xviii.). 
*3.  The  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  (Luke  xviii.). 
2L  The  Labourers  in  the  Vineyard  (Matt.  xx.>. 
(C.)  Towards  the  close  of  Our  Lord’s  ministry,  the 
pa  ables  are  again  theocratic,  but  the  phase  of  the 
Kingdom,  on  which  they  chiefly  dwell,  is 
•kit  of  its  final  consummation.  To  this  class  we 
^ay  refer— 23.  The  Pounds  (I.ukc  xix.).  20.  The 
Two  Sons  (Matt.  xxi.).  27.  The  Vineyard  let  out 
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to  Husbandmen  (Matt.  xxi. ; Mark  xii. ; Luke  xx.). 
28.  The  Marriage-Feast  (Matt.  xiii.).  29.  The 
Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins  (Matt.  xxv.).  30.  The 
Talents  (Matt.  xxv.).  31.  The  Sheep  and  tlie 
Goats  (Matt.  xxv.).  It  is  characteristic  of  tire 
several  Gospels  that  the  greater  part  of  the  parables 
of  the  first  and  third  groups  belong  to  St.  Matthew, 
emphatically  the  Evangelist  of  the  kingdom.  Those 
of  the  second  are  found  for  the  most  part  in  St. 
Luke.  III.  Lastly,  there  is  the  law  of  interpret- 
ation. It  has  been  urged  by  rome  writers,  by  none 
with  greater  force  or  clearness  than  by  Chrysostom, 
that  there  is  a scope  or  purpose  for  each  parable, 
and  that  our  aim  must  be  to  discern  this,  not  to 
find  a special  significance  in  each  circumstance  or 
inddeot.  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether 
this  canon  of  interpretation  is  likely  to  lead  us  to 
the  full  meaning  of  this  portion  of  Our  Lord’s 
teaching.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  the 
great  patterns  of  interpretation  which  He  himself 
has  given  us,  there  is  more  than  this.  Not  only 
the  sower  and  the  seed  and  the  several  soils  have 
their  counterparts  in  the  spiritual  life,  but  the  birds 
of  the  air,  the  thorns,  the  scorching  heat,  have  each 
of  them  a significance.  It  may  be  inferred  from 
these  two  instances  that  we  arc,  at  least,  justified 
in  looking  for  a meaning  even  in  the  seeming  acces- 
sories of  a parable.  The  very  form  of  the  teaching 
makes  it  probable  that  there  may  be,  in  any  case, 
more  than  one  legitimate  explanation.  A jiarable 
may  be  at  once  ethical,  and  in  the  highest  sense  of 
the  term  prophetic.  There  is  thus  a wide  field 
open  to  the  discernment  of  the  interpreter.  There 
are  also  restraints  upon  the  mere  fertility  of  his 
imagination.  (1.)  The  analogies  must  be  real,  not 
arbitrary.  (2.)  The  parables  are  to  be  considered 
as  parts  of  a whole,  and  the  interpretation  of  one  is 
not  to  over-ride  or  encroach  upon  the  lessons  taught 
by  others.  (3.)  The  direct  teaching  of  Christ  pre- 
sents the  standard  to  which  all  our  interpretations 
are  to  be  referred,  and  by  which  they  are  to  be 
measured. 

Paradise  (Heb.  Pardh).  Questions  as  to  the 
nature  and  locality  of  Paradise  as  identical  with  the 
garden  of  Gen.  ii.  and  iii.  have  been  already  dis- 
cussed under  Edex.  It  remains  to  trace  the  his- 
tory of  the  word  and  the  associations  connected  with 
it,  as  it  appears  in  the  later  books  of  the  O.  T.  and 
in  the  language  of  Christ  and  His  Apostles.  The 
word  itself,  though  it  appears  in  the  above  foim  in 
Song  of  Sol.  iv.  13,  Eccles.  ii.  5,  Neh.  ii.  8,  may 
be  classed,  with  hardly  a doubt,  as  of  Aryan  rather 
than  of  Shemitic  origin.  It  first  appears  in  Greek 
as  coming  straight  from  Persia.  Greek  lexico- 
grapher's classify  it  as  a Persian  word.  Modem 
philologists  accept  the  same  conclusion  with  hardly 
a dissentient  voice.  In  Xenophon  the  word  occurs 
fiequently,  and  we  get  vivid  pictures  of  the  scene 
which  it  implied.  A wide  open  jmrk,  enclosed 
against  injury,  yet  with  its  natural  beauty  un- 
spoiled, with  stately  forest  tiees,  many  of  them 
bearing  fruit,  watered  by  clear  streams,  on  whose 
banks  roved  large  herds  of  antelopes  or  sheep — this 
was  the  sceneiy  which  connected  itself  in  the  mind 
of  the  Greek  traveller  with  the  word  napdSniros, 
and  for  which  his  own  language  supplied  no  precise 
equivalent.  Through  the  writings  of  Xenophon, 
and  through  the  general  admixture  of  Orientalisms 
in  the  later  Greek  after  the  conquests  of  Alexander, 
the  word  gained  a recognized  place,  and  the  LXX. 
writers  chose  it  for  a new  use  which  gate  it  a 
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higher  worth  and  secured  for  it  a more  perennial 
life.  They  used  the  same  word  whenever  there 
was  any  allusion,  however  remote,  to  the  fair 
region  which  had  been  the  first  blissful  home  of 
man.  It  was  natural,  however,  that  this  higher 
meaning  should  become  the  exclusive  one,  and  be 
associated  with  new  thoughts.  Paradise,  with  no 
other  word  to  qualify  it,  was  the  bright  region 
which  mau  had  lost,  which  was  guarded  by  the 
flaming  sword.  Soon  a new  hope  sprang  up. 
There  was  a paradise  still  into  which  man  might 
hope  to  enter.  It  is  a matter  of  some  interest  to 
ascertain  with  what  associations  the  word  was 
connected  in  the  minds  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine 
and  other  countries  at  the  time  of  our  Lord’s  teach- 
ing, what  6ense  therefore  we  may  attach  to  it  in 
the  writings  of  the  N.  T.  In  this  as  in  other 
instances  we  may  distinguish  three  modes  of  thought, 
each  with  marked  characteristics,  yet  often  bleuded 
together  in  different  proportions,  and  melting  one 
into  the  other  by  hardly  perceptible  degrees.  Each 
has  its  counterpart  in  the  teaching  of  Christian 
theologians.  The  language  of  the  N.  T.  stands 
apart  from  and  above  all.  (1.)  To  the  Idealist 
school  of  Alexandria,  of  which  Philo  is  the  repre- 
sentative, paradise  was  nothing  more  than  a symbol 
and  an  allegory.  Spiritual  perfection  was  the  only 
paradise.  The  trees  that  grew  in  it  were  the 
thoughts  of  the  spiritual  man.  (2.)  The  Rabbinic 
schools  of  Palestine  presented  a phase  of  thought 
the  very  opposite  of  that  of  the  Alexandrian  writer. 
They  had  their  descriptions,  definite  and  detailed,  a 
complete  topography  of  the  unseen  world.  It  was 
far  off  in  the  distant  East,  fuither  than  the  foot  of 
man  had  trod.  It  was  a region  of  the  world  of  the 
dead,  of  Sheol,  in  the  heart  of  the  earth.  Gehenna 
was  on  one  side,  with  its  flames  and  torments. 
Paradise  on  the  other,  the  intermediate  home  of 
the  blessed.  Or,  again,  paradise  was  neither  on 
the  earth,  nor  within  it,  but  above  it,  in  the  third 
heaven,  or  in  some  higher  orb.  Or  there  were  two 
paradises,  the  upper  and  the  lower — one  in  heaven, 
for  those  who  had  attained  the  heights  of  holiness 
— one  in  earth,  for  those  who  had  lived  but  de- 
cently, and  the  heavenly  paradise  was  sixty  times 
as  large  as  the  whole  lower  earth.  (3.)  Out  of 
the  discussions  and  theories  of  the  Rabbis,  there 
grew  a broad  popular  belief,  fixed  in  the  hearts  of 
men,  accepted  without  discussion,  blending  with 
their  best  hopes.  Their  prayer  for  the  dying  or 
the  dead  was  that  his  soul  might  rest  in  paradise, 
in  the  garden  of  Eden.  The  belief  of  the  Essenes, 
as  reported  by  Josephus,  may  be  accepted  as  a fair 
representation  of  the  thoughts  of  those  who,  like 
them,  were  not  trained  in  the  Rabbinical  schools, 
living  in  a simple  and  more  child-hkc  faith.  To 
them  accordingly  paradise  was  a far-off  land,  a 
region  where  there  was  no  scorching  heat,  no  con- 
suming cold,  where  the  soft  west-wind  from  the 
ocean  blew  for  evermore.  It  is  with  this  popular 
belief,  rather  than  with  that  of  either  school  of 
Jewish  thought,  that  the  language  of  the  N.  T. 
connects  itself.  The  old  word  is  kept,  and  is  raised 
to  a new  dignity  or  power.  It  is  significant,  in- 
deed, that  the  word  “ paradise  ” nowhere  occurs 
in  the  public  teaching  of  our  Lord,  or  in  His  inter- 
course with  His  own  disciples.  Connected  as  it 
had  been  with  the  thoughts  of  a sensuous  happi- 
ness, it  was  not  the  fittest  or  the  best  word  for 
those  whom  He  was  training  to  rise  out  of  sensuous 
thoughts  to  the  higher  regions  of  the  spiritual  life. 
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For  them,  accordingly,  the  kingdom  of  Heaven,  the 
kingdom  of  God,  are  the  words  most  dwelt  oo. 
With  the  thief  dying  on  the  cross  the  case  was 
different.  We  can  assume  nothing  in  the  robber- 
outlaw  but  the  most  rudimentary  forms  of  popular 
belief.  The  answer  to  his  prayer  gave  him  what 
he  needed  most,  the  assurance  of  immediate  rest  and 
peace.  The  word  Paradise  spoke  to  him,  as  to 
other  Jews,  of  repose,  shelter,  joy — the  greatest 
contrast  possible  to  the  thiist,  and  agony,  and 
shame  of  the  hours  upon  the  cross.  There  is  a like 
significance  in  the  general  absence  of  the  word  from 
the  language  of  the  Epistles.  Here  also  it  is  found 
nowhere  in  the  direct  teaching.  It  occurs  only  in 
passages  that  are  apocalyptic,  and  therefore  almost 
of  necessity  symbolic  (2  Cor.  xii.  3).  (4.)  The 
eager  curiosity  which  prompts  men  to  press  on  into 
the  things  behind  the  veil,  has  led  them  to  construct 
hypotheses  more  or  less  definite  as  to  the  inter- 
mediate state,  and  these  have  affected  the  thoughts 
which  Christian  writera  have  connected  with  the 
word  paradise.  Patristic  and  later  interpreter 
follow,  as  lias  been  noticed,  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Jewish  schools.  The  word  enters  largely,  as  might 
be  expected,  into  the  apocryphal  literature  of  the 
early  Church.  Where  the  true  Gospels  are  most 
reticent,  the  mythical  are  most  exuberant.  (5.) 
The  later  history  of  the  word  presents  some  fact* 
of  interest.  Accepting  in  this,  as  in  other  instances, 
the  mythical  elements  of  Eastern  Christianity,  the 
creed  of  Islam  presented  to  its  followers  the  hope  ol 
a sensuous  paradise,  and  the  Persian  word  wa* 
transplanted  through  it  into  the  languages  spoken 
by  them.  In  the  West  it  passes  through  some 
strange  transformations,  and  descends  to  baser  uses. 
The  narthex,  or  atrium,  iu  which  were  as-embkd 
those  who,  not  being  fidelcs  in  full  communion, 
were  not  admitted  into  the  interior  of  the  building, 
was  known  as  the  “ Paradise  ” of  the  church. 
Paradiso  becomes  in  some  Italian  dialects  Pataviw, 
and  this  passes  into  the  French  partis,  denoting 
the  western  porch  of  a church,  or  the  open  *paa 
in  front  of  it. 

Pa'rah,  one  of  the  cities  in  the  territory  allotted 
to  Benjamin,  named  only  in  the  lists  of  the  conquest 
(Josh,  xviii.  23).  In  the  Ononvisticon  (**  Aphra”) 
it  is  specifi&l  by  Jerome  only,  as  five  miles  east  o: 
Bethel.  No  traces  of  the  name  have  yet  been 
found  in  that  position  ; but  the  name  Fdriih  exists 
further  to  the  S.E.  attached  to  the  Wady  FdrJt, 
one  of  the  southern  biffiiches  of  the  great  IVflrfj 
Suweinit , and  to  a site  of  ruins  at  the  junction  ot 
the  same  with  the  main  valley. 

Pa'ran,  El-Pa'ran.  1.  It  is  shown  under 
Kadesh  that  the  name  Panin  corresponds  probably 
in  general  outline  with  the  desert  Et-Tih.  Sped- 
ing  generally,  the  wilderness  of  Sinai  (Num.  x.  1-, 
xii.  16),  in  which  the  ministrations  of  TaberahacJ 
Haxeroth,  if  the  latter  be  identical  with  Bidden, 
are  probably  included  towards  its  N.E.  limit,  may 
be  said  to  lie  S.  of  the  Et-  Tih  range,  the  wilderness 
of  Panin  N.  of  it,  and  the  one  to  end  where  the 
other  begins.  That  of  Paran  is  a stretch  ot  chalky 
formation,  the  chalk  being  covered  with  wane 
gravel,  mixed  with  black  flint  and  drifting 
Between  the  wilderness  of  Paran  nud  that  ot 
no  strict  demarcation  exists  iu  the  narrative,  nor  da 
the  natural  features  of  the  region,  so  far  « 
ascertained,  yield  a well-defined  boundary.  The 
name  of  Paran  seems,  as  in  the  story  of  Ishmaeb  to 
have  predominated  towards  the  western  extremity 
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of  the  northern  desert  frontier  of  Et-Tth,  and  in 
Num.  xzziv.  4 the  wilderness  of  Zin,  not  Paran,  is 
spoken  of  as  the  southern  border  of  the  land  or  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  3).  Was  there,  then, 
a Paran  proper,  or  detinite  spot  to  which  the  name 
was  applied?  From  Dent.  i.  1 it  should  seem 
there  must  have  been.  This  is  confirmed  by  1 K. 
xi.  18,  from  which  we  further  learn  the  fact  of  its 
being  an  inhabited  region ; and  the  position  required 
by  the  context  here  is  one  between  Midian  and 
Egypt.  If  we  are  to  reconcile  these  passages  by 
the  aid  of  the  personal  history  of  Moses,  it  seems 
certain  that  the  local  Midian  of  the  Siuaitic  penin- 
sula must  have  lain  near  the  Mount  Horeb  itself 
(Ex.  iii.  1,  xviii.  1-5).  The  site  of  the  “ Paran  ” 
of  HaJad  the  Edomite  must  then  have  lain  to  the 
N.W.  or  Egyptian  side  of  Horeb.  This  brings  us, 
if  we  assume  any  principal  mountain,  except  Serbdl 
of  the  whole  Sinaitic  group,  to  be  “ the  Mount  of 
God,”  so  close  to  the  Wady  Feiran  that  the  simil- 
arity of  name,  supported  by  the  recently  expressed 
opinion  of  eminent  geographers,  may  be  taken  as 
establishing  substantial  identity.— 2.  “ Mount  ” 
Paran  occurs  only  in  two  poetic  passages  (Deut. 
xxxiii.  2 ; Hab.  iii.  3),  in  one  of  which  Sinai  and 
Seir  appear  as  local  accessories,  in  the  other,  Tcman 
and  (ver.  7)  Cush.an  and  Midian.  It  is  not  un- 
likely that  if  the  MVady  Feiran  be  the  Paran  proper, 
the  name  “Mount”  Paran  may  have  been  either 
assigned  to  the  special  member  (the  north-western) 
of  the  Sinaitic  mountain-group  which  lies  adjacent 
to  that  wady,  or  to  the  whole  Sinaitic  cluster. 
That  special  member  is  the  five-peaked  ridge  of 

Par  "bar.  A word  occurring  in  Hebrew  and 
A.  V.  only  in  1 Chr.  xxvi.  18.  From  this  passage, 
and  also  from  the  context,  it  would  seem  that  Par- 
bar  was  some  phee  on  the  west  side  of  the  Temple 
enclosure,  the  same  side  with  the  causeway  and  the 
gate  ^hallecbetb.  The  latter  was  close  to  the 
causeway,  and  we  know  from  its  remains  that  the 
causeway  was  at  the  extreme  north  of  the  western 
wall.  Parbar  therefore  must  have  been  south  of 
Shallecheth.  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  name,  the 
Rabbis  generally  agree  in  translating  it  “ the  out- 
side place ; ” while  modem  authorities  take  it  as 
equivalent  to  the  parc&rim  in  2 K.  xxiii.  11  (A.  V. 
“suburbs”).  Accepting  this  interpretation,  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  Parbar  with  the 
suburb  mentioned  by  Josephus  in  describing  Herod’s 
Temple,  as  lying  in  the  deep  valley  which  separated 
the  west  wall  of  the  Temple  from  the  city  opposite 
it ; in  other  words,  the  southern  end  of  the  Tyro- 
pocon.  Parbar  is  possibly  an  ancient  Jebusite 
name. 

Parchment  [Writing.] 

Parlour.  A won!  in  English  usage  meaning  the 
common  room  of  the  family,  and  hence  probably  in 
A.  V.  denoting  the  king’s  audience-chamber,  so  used 
in  reference  to  Eglou  (Judg.  iii.  20-25). 

Parmaah'ta.  One  of  the  ten  sons  of  Hainan 
slain  by  the  Jews  in  Shushan  (Esth.  ix.  9). 

Par'menaa.  One  of  the  seven  deacons,  “ men 
of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wis- 
dom ” (Acts  vi.  5).  There  is  a tradition  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Philippi  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan. 

Par'naoh,  father  or  ancestor  of  Elizaphan  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Num.  xxxiv.  25). 

Pa'rosh.  The  descendants  of  Parosh,  in  number 
2172,  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
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ii.  3;  Neh.  vii.  8).  Another  detachment  of  150 
males,  with  Zechariah  at  their  head,  accompanied 
Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  3).  Seven  of  the  family  had  mar- 
ried foreign  wives  (Ezr.  x.  25).  They  assisted  in 
the  building  of  the  wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  25), 
and  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  14). 
In  the  last-qnoted  passage  the  name  Parosh  is  dearly 
that  of  a family,  and  not  of  an  individual. 

Parshanda  tha,  the  eldest  of  Hainan’s  ten  sens 
who  were  slain  by  the  Jews  in  Shushan  (Esth. 
ix.  7). 

Parthians  occurs  only  in  Acts  ii.  9,  where  it 
designates  Jews  settled  in  Parthia.  Parthia  Proper 
was  the  region  stretching  along  the  southern  flank 
of  the  mountains  which  separate  the  great  Persian 
desert  from  the  desert  of  Kharesm.  It  lay  south  of 
Hyrcania,  east  of  Media,  and  north  of  Sagartia.  The 
ancient  Parthians  are  called  a “Scvthic”  race,  and 
probably  belonged  to  the  great  Turanian  family. 
Various  stories  are  told  of  their  origin.  Really 
nothing  is  known  of  them  till  about  the  time  of 
Darius  Hystaspis,  when  they  are  found  in  the  dis- 
trict which  so  long  retained  their  name,  and  appear 
as  faithful  subjects  of  the  Persian  monarchs.  He- 
rodotus speaks  of  them  as  contained  in  the  lGth 
satrapy  of  Darius.  In  the  final  struggle  between 
the  Greeks  and  Persians  they  remained  faithful  to 
the  latter,  serving  at  Arbela ; but  offering  only  a 
weak  resistance  to  Alexander  when,  on  his  way  to 
Bactria,  he  entered  their  country.  In  the  division 
of  Alexander’s  dominions  they  fell  to  the  share  of 
Eumenes,  and  Parthia  for  some  while  was  counted 
among  the  territories  of  the  Seleucidae.  About 
B.c.  256,  however,  they  ventured  upon  a revolt, 
and  under  Arsaces  they  succeeded  iu  establishing 
their  independence.  Parthia,  in  the  mind  of  the 
writer  of  the  Acts,  would  designate  this  empire, 
which  extended  from  India  to  the  Tigris,  and  from 
the  Chorasmian  desert  to  the  shores  of  the  Southern 
Ocean.  Hence  the  prominent  position  of  the  name 
Parthians  in  the  list  of  those  present  at  Pentecost. 
Parthia  was  a power  almost  rivalling  Rome — the 
only  existing  power  which  had  tried  its  strength 
against  Rome  nnd  not  been  worsted  in  the  encounter. 
The  Parthian  dominion  lasted  for  nearly  five  cent- 
uries, commencing  iu  the  third  century  before,  and 
terminating  in  the  third  century  after,  our  era.  It 
has  already  been  stated  that  the  Parthians  were  a 
Turanian  race.  Their  success  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  subversion  of  a tolerably  advnuced  civilisation 
by  a comparative  barbarism — the  substitution  of 
Tatar  coarseness  for  Arian  polish  and  refinement. 

Partridge  (Heb.  k6re)  occurs  only  1 Sam. 
xxvi.  20,  and  in  Jer.  xvii.  11.  The  translation  of 
K6ri  by  “ partridge”  is  supported  by  many  of  the 
old  versions.  The  “ hunting  this  bird  upon  the 
mountains”  (1  Sam.  xxvi.  20)  entirely  agrees  with 
the  habits  of  two  well-known  species  of  partridge, 
viz.  Caccabis  suxatilis  (the  Greek  partridge)  and 
Ammoperdix  Heyii.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  mar- 
ginal reading  that  the  passage  in  Jeremiah  may 
bear  the  following  interpretation : — As  the  Kore 
“ gathereth  young  which  she  hath  not  brought 
forth.”  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  partridge  is 
in  the  habit  of  stealing  the  eggs  from  the  nests  of 
its  congeners  and  of  sitting  upon  them,  and  that 
when  the  young  are  hatched  they  forsake  their  false 
parent.  It  is  perhaps  almost  needless  to  remark  that 
this  is  a mere  fable,  in  which,  however,  the  ancient 
Orientals  may  have  believed.  The  explanation 
of  the  rendering  of  the  text  of  the  A.  V.  is  obvi- 
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ously  as  follows : — Partridges  were  often  **  hunted  " 
in  ancient  times  as  they  are  at  present,  either  by 
hawking  or  by  being  driven  from  place  to  place  till 
they  become  fatigued,  when  they  are  knocked  down 
by  the  clubs  or  zericattys  of  the  Arabs.  Thus, 
nests  were  no  doubt  constantly  disturbed,  and  many 
destroyed:  as,  therefore,  is  a partridge  which  is 
driven  from  her  eggs,  so  is  he  that  enricheth  him- 
self by  unjust  means — M he  shall  leave  them  in  the 
midst  of  iiis  days.”  The  expression  in  Ecclus.  xi. 
30,  “ like  as  a partridge  taken  (and  kept)  in  a 
cage,”  clearly  refers,  ns  Shaw  has  observed,  to  “ a 
decoy  partridge.”  Our  common  partridge  ( Perdic 
cinerea ),  as  well  as  the  Barbary  (C.  petrosa ) and 
red-leg  (C.  rufd ),  do  not  oceur  in  Palestine. 
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Paru'ah,  the  father  of  Jehoshaphat,  Solomon’s 
•commissariat  officer  iu  Issachar  (IK.  iv.  17). 

Farva'im,  the  name  of  an  unknown  place  or 
country  whence  the  gold  was  procured  for  the  de- 
coration of  Solomon’s  Temple  (2  Chr.  iii.  6).  We 
may  notice  the  conjectures  of  Knobel  that  it  is  an 
abbreviated  form  of  Sepharraim,  and  of  Wilford, 
that  it  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  pitrva,  “eastern,” 
and  is  a general  term  for  the  East. 

Pa'eaeh,  son  of  Japhlet  of  tire  tribe  of  Asher 
(1  Chr.  vii.  33). 

Paa-d&m'mim.  The  form  under  which  in  1 Chr. 
xi.  13  the  name  appears,  which  in  1 Sam.  xvii.  1 
is  given  more  at  length  as  Khiks-dammim.  The 
lexicographers  do  not  decide  which  is  the  earlier  or 
correcter  of  the  two.  A ruined  site  bearing  the 
name  of  Damun  or  Chirbet  Damoun,  lies  near  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Beit  Jibrin,  about  three 
miles  E.  of  Shuiceiheh  (Socho).  This  Van  de  Velde 
proposes  to  identify  with  Pas-dammim. 

Paso 'ah.  1.  Son  of  Eshton,  in  an  obscure  frag- 
ment of  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  12).~ 
2.  The  “ sons  of  Paseah  ” were  among  the  Nethinim 
who  returned  with  Zerubbabei  (Ear.  ii.  49). 

Paah'ur.  1.  Name  of  one  of  the  families  of 
priests  of  the  chief  house  of  Malchijah  (Jer.  xxi.  1, 
xxxviii.  1;  1 Chr.  ix.  12,  xxiv.  9;  Neh.  xi.  12). 
In  the  time  of  Nehemiah  this  family.appears  to  have 
become  a chief  house,  and  its  head  the  head  of  a 
course  (Ezr.  ii.  38;  Neh.  vii.  41,  x.  3).  The  indi- 
vidual from  whom  the  family  was  named  was  pro- 
bably Pnshur  the  son  of  Malchiah,  who  in  the  reign 
of  Zklekiah  was  one  of  the  chief  princes  of  the  cour  t 
(Jer.  xxxviii.  1).  He  was  sent,  with  others,  by 
Zcdekiah  to  Jereminh  at  the  time  when  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  preparing  his  attack  upou  Jerusalem 
(Jer.  xxi.).  Again  somewhat  later,  Pashur  joined 
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with  several  other  chief  men  in  petitioning  the  king 
that  Jeremiah  might  be  put  to  death  as  a traitor 
(Jer.  xxxviii.).  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him.— 

2.  Another  person  of  this  name,  also  a priest,  and 
“ chief  governor  of  the  house  of  the  Lord,”  is  men- 
tioned in  Jer.  xx.  1.  lie  is  described  as  “ the  son 
of  Immer”  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  14),  probably  the  same 
as  Amariah  (Neh.  x.  3,  xii.  2,  &c.).  Iu  the  reign 
of  Jehoiakim  he  showed  himself  ns  hostile  to  Jere- 
miah as  his  namesake  the  son  of  Malchiah  did  after- 
wards, and  put  him  in  the  stocks  by  the  gate  of 
Benjamin.  For  this  indignity  to  God’s  prophet, 
Pashur  was  told  by  Jeremiah  that  his  name  was 
changed  to  Magor-missabib  ( Terror  on  every  tide), 
and  that  he  and  all  his  house  should  be  carried 
captives  to  Babylon  and  there  die  (Jer,  xx.  1-6).— 

3.  Father  of  Gedaliah  (Jer.  xxxviii.  I). 

Passage.  Used  in  plur.  (Jer.  xxii.  20),  pro- 
bably to  denote  the  mountain  region  of  Abarim,  oa 
the  east  side  of  Jordan.  It  also  denotes  a river- 
ford  or  a mountain  gorge  or  pass. 

Passover,  the  fust  of  the  three  great  annual 
Festivals  of  the  Israelites,  celebrated  in  the  month 
Nisan,  from  the  14th  to  the  21st.  The  following 
are  the  principal  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  re- 
lating to  the  Passover-*. — Ex.  xii.  1-51,  xiii.  3-10, 
xxiii.  14-19,  xxxiv.  18-26;  I.ev.  xxiii.  4-14; 
Num.  ix.  1-14;  xxviii.  16-25;  Deut.  xvi.  1-6.— 
I.  Institution  and  First  Celebration  or 
THE  PA8SOVEB. — When  the  chosen  people  were 
about  to  be  brought  out  of  Egypt,  the  word  of  the 
Lord  came  to  Moses  and  Aaron,  commanding  them 
to  instruct  all  the  congregation  of  Israel  to  prepare 
for  their  departure  by  a solemn  religious  ordinance. 
On  the  tenth  day  of  the  month  A bib,  the  head  of 
each  family  was  to  select  fit>m  the  flock  cither  a 
lamb  or  a kid,  a male  of  the  first  year,  witboot 
blemish.  If  his  family  was  too  small  to  eat  the 
whole  of  the  iamb,  he  was  permitted  to  invite  bis 
nearest  neighbour  to  join  the  party.  On  the  tour* 
teen tli  day  of  the  month,  he  was  to  kill  his  lamb 
while  the  sun  was  setting.  He  was  then  to  tak* 
the  blood  in  a basin,  and  with  a sprig  of  hyssop 
to  sprinkle  it  on  the  two  side-posts  and  the  lintel 
of  the  door  of  the  house.  The  lamb  was  then 
thoroughly  roasted,  whole.  It  was  expressly  for- 
bidden that  it  should  be  boiled,  or  that  a bone  of 
it  should  be  broken.  Unleavened  bread  and  bitter 
herbs  were  to  be  eaten  with  the  flesh.  No  male 
who  was  undrcumcised  was  to  join  the  company. 
Each  one  was  to  have  his  loins  girt,  to  hold  a 
staff  in  his  hand,  and  to  have  shoes  on  his  feet. 
He  was  to  eat  in  haste,  and  it  would  seem  that 
he  was  to  stand  during  the  meal.  The  number  of 
the  party  was  to  be  calculated  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible, so  that  all  the  flesh  of  the  lamb  might  be 
eaten  ; but  if  any  portion  of  it  happened  to  remain, 
it  was  to  be  burned  in  the  morning.  No  rootsel 
of  it  was  to  be  carried  out  of  the  house.  The  legis- 
lator was  further  dii-ected  to  inform  the  people  of 
God’s  purpose  to  smite  the  first-born  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, to  declare  that  the  Passover  was  to  be  to 
them  an  ordinance  for  ever,  to  give  them  directions 
respecting  the  order  and  duration  of  the  festival  in 
future  times,  and  to  enjoin  upon  them  to  teach  their 
children  its  meaning,  from  generation  to  generation. 
When  the  message  was  delivered  to  the  people  they 
bowed  their  heads  in  worship.  The  lambs 
selected,  on  the  fourteenth  they  were  slain,  and  the 
blood  sprinkled,  and  in  the  following  evening,  afbr 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  had  commenced,  tire 
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first  paschal  meal  was  eaten.  At  midnight  the 
first-born  of  the  Egyptians  were  smitten.  The  king 
and  his  people  were  now  urgent  that  the  Israelites 
should  start  immediately,  aud  readily  bestowed  on 
them  supplies  for  the  journey.  In  such  haste  did 
the  Israelites  depart,  on  that  very  day  (Num.  xxxiii. 
3),  that  they  packed  up  their  kneading-troughs  con- 
taining the  dough  prepared  for  the  morrow’s  pro- 
visions, which  was  not  yet  leavened. — II.  Ohserv- 
ANCE  OF  THE  PASSOVER  IN  LATER  TIMES. — 

1.  In  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  chapters  of  Exodus 
there  are  not  only  distinct  references  to  the  observ- 
ance of  the  festival  in  future  ages  (e.g.  xii.  2,  14, 
17,  24-27,  42,  liii.  2,  5,  8-10),  but  there  are 
several  injunctions  which  were  evidently  not  in- 
tended for  the  first  pnssover,  and  which  indeed 
could  not  possibly  have  been  observed.  In  the 
Inter  notices  of  the  festival  in  the  books  of  the  law 
there  are  particulars  added  which  appear  as  modifi- 
cations of  the  original  institution  (Lev.  xxiii.  10-14  ; 
Num.  xxviii.  16-25;  Deut.  xvi.  1-6).  Hence  it  is 
not  without  reason  that  the  Jewish  writers  have 
laid  great  stress  on  the  distinction  between  “ the 
Egyptian  Passover  ” and  “ the  perpetual  Passover.” 

2.  The  following  was  the  general  older  of  the  ob- 

servances of  the  Passover  in  later  times  according  to 
the  direct  evidence  of  Scripture: — On  the  14th  of 
Nisan  every  trace  of  lenveu  was  put  away  from  the 
houses,  and  on  the  same  day  every  male  Israelite 
not  labouring  under  any  bodily  infirmity  or  cere- 
monial impurity,  was  commanded  to  appear  before 
the  Lord  at  the  national  sanctuary  with  an  offering 
of  money  in  proportion  to  his  means  (Ex.  xxiii.  15 ; 
Deut.  xvi.  16,  T7).  Devout  women  sometimes  at- 
tended, as  is  proved  by  the  instances  of  Hannah  and 
Mary  (1  Sam.  i.  7 ; Luke  ii.  41,  42).  As  the  sun 
was  setting,  the  lambs  were  slain,  and  the  fat  and 
blood  given  to  the  priests  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  5,  6).  The 
lamb  was  then  roasted  whole,  and  eaten  with  un- 
leavened bread  and  bitter  herbs ; no  portion  of  it  was 
to  be  left  until  the  morning.  The  same  night, 
after  the  15th  of  Nisan  had  commenced,  the  fat  was 
burned  by  the  priest  and  the  blood  sprinkled  on  the 
altar  (2  Chr.  xxx.  16,  xxxv.  11).  On  the  15th, 
the  night  being  passed,  there  was  a holy  convoca- 
tion, and  during  that  day  no  work  might  be  done, 
except  the  preparation  of  necessary  food  (Ex.  xii. 
16).  On  this  and  the  Rix  following  days  an  offering 
in  addition  to  the  daily  sacrifice  was  made  of  two 
young  bullocks,  a ram,  and  seven  lambs  of  the  first 
year,  with  meat-offerings,  for  a burnt-offering,  and 
a goat  for  a sin-offering  (Num.  xxviii.  19-23).  On 
the  16th  of  the  month,  “ the  morrow  after  the 
sabbath”  (i.e.  after  the  day  of  holy  convocation), 
the  first  sheaf  of  harvest  was  offered  and  waved  by 
the  priest  before  the  Lord,  and  a male  lamb  was 
offered  as  a burnt  sacrifice  with  a meat  and  drink 
offering.  Nothing  necessarily  distinguished  the  four 
following  days  of  the  festival,  except  the  additional 
burnt  and  sin  offerings,  and  the  restraint  from  some 
kinds  of  labour.  On  the  seventh  day,  the  21st  of 
Nisan,  there  was  a holy  convocation,  and  the  day 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  peculiar  solemnity. 
As  at  all  the  festivals,  cheerfulness  was  to  prevail 
during  the  whole  week,  and  all  care  was  to  be 
laid  aside  (Deut.  xxvii.  7).  3.  (a.)  Tfte  Paschal 

Lamb. — After  the  first  Passover  in  Egypt  there  is 
no  trace  of  the  Lamb  having  been  selected  before  it 
was  wanted.  In  later  times,  we  are  certain  that  it 
was  sometimes  not  provided  before  the  14th  of  the 
month  (Luke  xxii.  7-9 ; Mark  xiv.  12-16).  The 
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law  formally  allowed  the  alternative  of  a kid  (Ex. 

xii.  5),  but  a lamb  was  preferred,  and  was  probably 
nearly  always  chosen.  It  was  to  be  faultless  and  a 
male,  in  accordance  with  the  established  estimate 
of  auimal  perfection  (see  Mai.  i.  14).  Either  the 
head  of  the  family,  or  any  other  person  who  was 
not  ceremonially  unclean  (2  Chr.  xxx.  17),  took  it 
into  the  court  of  the  Temple  on  his  shoulders.  The 
Mishna  gives  a particular  account  of  the  arrange- 
ment which  was  made  in  the  court  of  the  Temple. 
As  the  paschal  lamb  could  be  legally  slain,  and 
the  blood  and  fat  offered,  only  in  the  national  sanc- 
tuary (Deut.  xvi.  2),  it  of  course  ceased  to  be  offered 
by  the  Jews  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
spring  festival  of  the  modern  Jews  strictly  consists 
only  of  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread.  (6.)  The  Un~ 
leavened  Bread. — There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  unleavened  bread  eaten  in  the  Passover  and  that 
used  on  other  religious  occasions  were  of  the  same 
nature.  It  might  be  made  of  wheat,  spelt,  bailey, 
oats,  or  rye,  but  not  of  rice  or  millet.  It  appears 
to  have  been  usually  made  of  the  finest  wheat  flour. 
It  was  probably  formed  into  dry,  thin  biscuits,  not 
unlike  those  used  by  the  modern  Jews,  (c.)  The 
Bitter  Herbs  awl  the  Sauce. — Accoiding  to  the 
Mishna  the  bitter  herbs  ( Ex.  xii.  8)  might  be  endive, 
chicory,  wild  lettuce,  or  nettles.  These  plants  were 
important  articles  of  food  to  the  ancient  Egyptians. 
The  sauce  into  which  the  herbs,  the  bread,  and 
the  meat  were  dipped  as  they  were  eaten  (John 

xiii.  26;  Matt.  xxvi.  23)  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Pentateuch.  According  to  Bartenora  it  consisted  of 
only  vinegar  and  water ; but  others  describe  it  as  a 
mixture  of  vinegar,  figs,  dates,  almonds,  and  spice. 
(d.)  The  Four  Cups  of  Wine. — There  is  no  men- 
tion of  wine  in  connexion  with  the  Passover  in  the 
Pentateuch ; but  the  Mishna  strictly  enjoins  that 
there  should  never  be  le»s  than  four  cups  of  it 
provided  at  the  paschal  meal  even  of  the  |>oorest 
Israelite.  Two  of  them  appeal-  to  be  distinctly 
mentioned  Luke  xxii.  17,  20.  “The  cup  of  bless- 
ing” (1  Cor.  x.  16)  was  probably  the  latter  one  of 
these,  and  is  generally  considered  to  have  been  the 
third  of  the  series,  after  which  a grace  was  said ; 
though  a comparison  of  Luke  xxii.  20  (where  it  is 
called  “the  cup  after  supper”)  with  Pcs.  x.  7, 
and  the  designation  “ cup  of  the  Hallel,"  might 
rather  suggest  that  it  was  the  fourth  and  last  cup. 
(e.)  The  Hallel. — The  sendee  of  praise  sung  at  the 
Passover  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Law.  The  name 
is  contracted  fiom  Hallelujah.  It  consisted  of  the 
series  of  Psalms  from  cxiii.  to  cxviii.  The  first 
portion,  comprising  Ps.  cxiii.  and  cxiv.,  was  sung 
in  the  early  part  of  the  meal,  and  the  second  part 
after  the  fourth  cup  of  wine.  This  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  “ hymn  ” sung  by  our  Lord  and 
His  Apostles  (Matt.  xxvi.  30 ; Mark  xiv.  26). 
(/.)  Mode  and  Order  of  the  Paschal  Meal. — 
Adopting  as  much  from  Jewish  tradition  as  is  not 
inconsistent  or  improbable,  the  following  appears  to 
have  been  the  usual  custom: — All  work,  except  that 
belonging  to  a few  trades  connected  with  daily  life, 
was  suspended  for  some  hours  before  the  evening  of 
the  14th  Nisan.  It  was  not  lawful  to  eat  any  ordi- 
nary food  after  mid-day.  No  male  was  admitted 
to  the  table  unless  he  was  circumcised,  even  if  he 
was  of  the  seed  of  Israel  (Ex.  xii.  48).  Neither, 
according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  was  any  one  of 
either  sex  admitted  who  was  ceremonially  unclean 
(Num.  ix.  6);  but  this  rule  was  on  special  occa- 
sions liberally  applied.  The  Rabbinists  expressly 
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state  that  women  were  permitted,  though  not  com- 
manded, to  partake ; but  the  Karaites,  in  more  re- 
cent times,  excluded  all  but  full-grown  men.  It 
was  customary  for  the  number  of  a party  to  be  not 
less  than  ten.  When  the  meal  was  prepared,  the 
family  was  placed  round  the  table,  the  paterfamilias 
taking  a place  of  honour,  probably  somewhat  raised 
above  the  rest.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  ancient  Hebrews  sat  as  they  were  accustomed 
to  do  at  their  ordinary  meals.  Our  Lord  and  His 
Apostles  conformed  to  the  usual  custom  of  their 
time,  and  reclined  (Luke  xxii.  14,  &c.',.  When  the 
party  was  arranged  the  first  cup  of  wine  was  filled, 
and  a blessing  was  asked  by  the  head  of  the  family 
on  the  feast,  ns  well  as  a special  one  on  the  cup. 
The  bitter  herbs  were  then  placed  on  the  table,  and 
a portion  of  them  eaten,  either  with  or  without 
the  sauce.  The  unleavened  bread  was  handed  round 
next,  and  afterwards  the  lamb  was  placed  on  the 
table  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  family.  Before  the 
lamb  was  eaten  the  second  cup  of  wine  was  filled, 
and  the  son,  in  accordance  with  Ex.  xii.  26,  asked 
his  father  the  meaning  of  the  feast.  In  reply,  an 
account  was  given  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Israelites 
in  Egypt,  and  of  their  deliverance,  with  a particular 
explanation  of  Dent.  xxvi.  5,  and  the  first  part 
of  the  Hallel  (Ps.  cxiii.  cxiv.)  was  sung.  This 
being  gone  through,  the  lamb  was  carved  and 
eaten.  The  third  cup  of  wine  was  poured  out 
and  drunk,  and  soon  afterwards  the  fourth.  The 
second  part  of  the  Hallel  (Ps.  cxv.  to  cxviii.)  was 
then  sung.  A fifth  wine-cup  appears  to  have  been 
occasionally  produced,  but  perhaps  only  in  later 
times.  What  was  termed  the  greater  Hallel  (Ps. 
cxx.  to  cxxxviii.)  was  sung  on  such  occasions.  The 
Israelites  who  lived  in  the  country  appear  to  have 
been  accommodated  at  the  feast  by  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  in  their  houses,  so  far  as  there  was 
room  for  them  (Luke  xxii.  10-12  ; Matt.  xxvi.  18). 
Those  who  could  not  be  received  into  the  city  en- 
camped without  the  walls  in  tents,  as  the  pilgrims 
now  do  at  Mecca,  (g.)  The  first  Sheaf  of  Har- 
vest.— The  offering  of  the  Omer,  or  sheaf,  is  men- 
tioned nowhere  in  the  law  except  Lev.  xxiii.  10-14, 
It  is  there  commanded  that  when  the  Israelites 
reached  the  land  of  promise,  they  should  bring, 
on  the  16th  of  the  month,  “ the  morrow  after  the 
sabbath  " (t.  e.  the  day  of  holy  convocation),  the 
first  sheaf  of  the  harvest  to  the  priest,  to  be  waved 
by  him  before  the  Lord.  The  sheaf  was  of  barley, 
as  being  the  grain  which  was  first  ripe  (2  K.  iv. 
42).  (A.)  The  Chagigah.  The  daily  sacrifices  arc 

enumerated  in  the  Pentateuch  only  in  Num.  xxviii. 
19-23,  but  reference  is  made  to  them  Lev.  xxiii.  8. 
Besides  these  public  offerings,  there  was  another 
sort  of  sacrifice  connected  with  the  Passover,  as 
well  as  with  the  other  great  festivals,  railed  in 
the  Talmud  Chagigah , i.  e.  “ festivity.”  It  was  a 
voluntary  peace-offering  made  by  private  individ- 
uals. The  victim  might  be  tnken  either  from  the 
flock  or  the  herd.  It  might  be  either  male  or 
female,  but  it  must  be  without  blemish.  The 
ofl'erer  laid  his  hand  upon  its  head,  and  slew  it  at 
the  door  of  the  sanctuary.  The  blood  was  sprinkled 
on  the  altar,  and  the  fat  of  the  inside,  with  the 
kidneys,  was  burned  by  the  priest.  The  breast 
was  given  to  the  priest  ns  a wave-offering,  and  the 
right  shoulder  as  a heave-offering  (Lev,  iii.  1-5, 
vii.  29-34).  What  remained  of  the  victim  might 
be  eaten  by  the  offerer  and  his  guests  on  the  day 
on  which  it  was  slain,  and  on  the  day  following} 
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but  if  any  portion  was  left  till  the  third  day  it  was 
burned  (Lev.  vii.  16-18).  The  eating  of  the  Cho- 
gigah  was  nn  occasion  of  social  festivity  connect*! 
with  the  festivals,  and  especially  with  the  Pass- 
over,  (i.)  Release  of  Prisoners. — It  is  a question 
whether  the  release  of  a prisoner  nt  the  Passover 
(Matt,  xxvii.  15;  Mark  xv.  6;  Luke  xxiii.  17; 
John  xviii.  39)  was  a custom  of  Roman  origin  re- 
sembling what  took  place  at  the  lectisternium  (Liv. 
v.  13),  and,  in  later  times,  on  the  birthday  of  an 
emperor ; or  whether  it  was  an  old  Hebrew  usage 
belonging  to  the  festival,  which  Pilate  allowed  the 
Jews  to  retain.  (A.)  The  Second,  or  Little  Pass- 
over. — When  the  Passover  was  celebrated  the  second 
year,  in  the  wilderness,  certain  men  were  prevented 
from  keeping  it,  owing  to  their  being  defiled  by 
contact  with  a dead  body.  Being  thus  prevented 
from  obeying  the  Divine  command,  they  came  anxi- 
ously to  Moses  to  inquire  what  they  should  do.  He 
was  accordingly  instructed  to  institute  a second 
Passover,  to  be  observed  on  the  14th  of  the  follow- 
ing month,  for  the  benefit  of  any  who  had  been 
hindered  from  keeping  the  regular  one  in  Nisan 
(Num.  ix.  11).  The  Talmudists  called  this  the 
Little  Passover.  (/.)  Observances  of  the  Passover 
recorded  in  Scripture. — Of  these,  seven  are  of  chief 
historical  importance: — l.  The  firet  Passover  in 
Egypt  (Ex.  xii.).  2.  The  first  kept  in  the  desert 
(Num.  ix.).  3.  That  celebrated  by  Joshua  xt 

Gilgal  (Josh.  v.).  4.  That  which  Hezekiah  ob- 

served on  the  occasion  of  his  restoring  the  national 
worship  (2  Clir.  xxx.).  This  Passover  was  not 
held  till  the  second  month,  the  proper  time  for 
the  Little  Passover.  5.  The  Passover  of  Josiah  in 
the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reign  (2  Chr.  xxxvA 
6.  That  celebrated  by  Ezra  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  (Ezr.  vL).  7.  The  last  Passover  of  our 
Lord’s  life.— III.  The  Last  Supper. — 1.  Whether 
or  not  the  meal  at  which  our  Lord  instituted  the 
sacrament  of  the  Eucharist  was  the  paschal  supper 
according  to  the  law,  is  a question  of  great  diffi- 
culty. No  point  in  the  Gospel  history  has  been 
more  disputed.  If  we  had  nothing  to  guide  us  bet 
the  three  first  Gospels,  no  doubt  of  the  kind  could 
well  be  raisod,  though  the  narratives  may  not  be 
free  from  difficulties  in  themselves ; but,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  had  no  information  but  that 
which  is  to  be  gathered  fi-om  St.  John’s  Gospel,  we 
could  not  hesitate  to  infer  that  the  evening  of  the 
supper  was  that  of  the  13th  of  Nisan,  the  day  pre- 
ceding that  of  the  paachal  meal.  If  we  admit,  in 
accordance  with  the  first  view  of  these  passages 
that  the  last  supper  was  on  the  13th  of  Nisan,  our 
Lord  must  have  been  crucified  on  the  14th,  the  day 
on  which  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain  and  eaten.  He 
lay  in  the  grave  on  the  15th  (which  was  a “high 
day  ” or  double  sabbath,  because  the  weekly  sabbath 
coincided  with  the  day  of  holy  convocation),  and  the 
Sunday  of  the  resurrection  was  the  16th.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  some  modern  critics  should  have 
given  up  as  hopeless  the  task  of  reconciling  this 
difficulty.  2.  The  reconciliations  which  have  been 
attempted  fall  under  three  principal  heads  * 
i.  Those  which  regard  the  supper  at  which  our 
Lord  washed  the  feet  of  His  disciples  (John  xiiiA 
as  having  been  a distinct  meal  eaten  one  or  more 
days  before  the  regular  Passover,  of  which  our  Lord 
partook  in  due  course  according  to  the  synoptical 
narratives,  ii.  Those  in  which  it  is  endeavoured  to 
establish  that  the  meal  was  eaten  on  the  13th,  aud 
that  our  Lord  was  crucified  on  the  evening  of  the 
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true  paschal  supper,  iii.  Thore  in  which  the  most 
obvious  view  of  the  three  first  narratives  is  de- 
fended, and  in  which  it  is  attempted  to  explaiu  the 
apparent  contradictions  in  St.  John,  and  the  diffi- 
culties in  reference  to  the  law.  (i.)  The  first  method 
has  the  advantage  of  furnishing  the  most  ready  way 
of  accounting  for  St.  John's  silence  on  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Holy  Communion  ; but  any  explanation 
founded  on  the  supposition  of  two  meals  appears  to 
be  rendered  untenable  by  the  context,  (ii.)  The 
current  of  opinion  in  modem  times  Las  set  in  favour 
of  taking  the  more  obvious  interpretation  of  the 
passages  in  St.  John,  that  the  supper  was  eaten  on 
the  13th,  and  that  our  Lord  was  crucified  on  the 
14th.  Those  who  thus  hold  that  tire  supper  was 
eaten  on  the  13th  day  of  the  month  have  devised 
various  ways  of  accounting  for  the  circumstance, 
of  which  the  following  are  the  most  important: — 
(a.)  It  is  assumed  that  a party  of  the  Jews,  pro- 
bably the  Sadducees  and  those  who  inclined  towards 
them,  used  to  eat  the  Passover  one  day  before  the 
rest,  and  that  our  Lord  approved  of  their  practice. 
( b .)  It  lias  been  conjectured  that  the  great  body 
of  the  Jews  Lul  gone  wrong  in  calculating  the  true 
Passover-day,  placing  it  a day  too  late,  and  that 
our  Lord  ate  the  Passover  on  what  was  really  the 
14th,  but  what  commonly  passed  as  the  13th. 
(c.)  Calvin  supposed  that  on  this  occasion,  though 
our  Lord  thought  it  right  to  adhere  to  the  true 
legal  time,  the  Jews  ate  the  Passover  on  the  15th 
instead  of  the  14th,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
burden  of  two  days  of  strict  observance  ( the  day  of 
holy  convocation  and  the  weekly  sabbath)  coming 
together,  (d.)  Giotius  thought  that  the  meal  was 
a ra<rx< * pvijnovevTiKiv  (like  the  paschal  feast  of 
the  modern  Jews,  and  such  as  might  have  been 
observed  during  tire  Babylonian  captivity),  not  a 
ircLrX«  8v<npov.  (e.)  A view  which  has  been  re- 
ceived with  favour  far  more  generally  than  either 
of  the  preceding  is,  that  the  Last  Supper  was  insti- 
tuted by  Christ  for  the  occasion,  in  order  that 
He  might  Himself  .suffer  orr  the  proper  evening  on 
which  the  paschal  lamb  was  slain.  Erasmus  and 
others  have  called  it  an  “ anticipatory  P;rssover 
but  if  this  view  is  to  stand,  it  seems  better,  in  a 
formal  treatment  of  the  subject,  not  to  call  it  a 
Passover  at  all.  (iii.)  They  who  take  the  facts  as 
they  appear  to  lie  on  the  surface  of  the  synoptical 
narratives  start  from  a simpler  point.  They  have 
to  show  that  the  passages  in  St.  John  may  be  fairly 
interpreted  in  such  a manner  as  not  to  interfere 
with  their  own  conclusion,  (a.)  John  xiii.  1,  2. 
Does  wpb  t rjt  loprrjs  limit  the  time  only  of  tire 
proposition  in  tire  first  verse,  or  is  the  limitation 
to  be  carried  on  to  verse  2,  so  as  to  refer  to  the 
supper  ? In  the  latter  case  the  natural  conclusion 
is,  that  the  meal  was  one  eaten  before  the  paschal 
supper.  Others  take  vdoxa  to  mean  the  seven  days 
of  unleavened  bread  as  not  including  the  eating  of 
the  lamb,  and  justify  this  limitation  by  St.  Luke 
xxii.  1 ; but  not  a few  of  those  who  take  this  side 
of  the  main  question  regard  the  first  verse  as  com- 
plete in  itself.  On  the  whole,  Neander  himself 
admits  that  nothing  can  safely  be  inferred  from 
John  xiii.  1,  2,  in  favour  of  the  supper  having 
taken  place  on  the  13th.  (5.)  John  xiii.  29.  It  is 

urged  that  the  things  of  which  they  had  “ need 
against  the  feast,”  might  have  been  the  provisions 
for  the  Chagigah,  perhaps  with  what  else  was  re- 
quired for  the  seven  days  of  unleavened  bread.  The 
usual  day  for  sacrificing  the  Chagigah  was  the  15th, 
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which  was  then  commencing.  But  there  is  another 
difficulty  iu  the  disciples  thinking  it  likely  either 
that  purchases  could  be  made,  or  that  alms  could 
be  given  to  the  poor,  on  a day  of  holy  convocation. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  the  letter  of  the  law  in 
regard  to  trading  was  habitually  relaxed  in  the 
case  of  what  was  required  for  religious  rites  or  for 
burials,  (c.)  John  xviii.  28.  The  Jews  refused  to 
enter  the  pnretorium  lest  they  should  be  defiled,  and 
so  disqualified  from  eating  the  Passover.  Neander 
and  others  deny  that  this  passage  can  possibly  refer 
to  anything  but  the  paschal  supper.  But  it  is 
alleged  that  the  words  may  either  be  taken  in  a 
general  sense  as  meaning  **  that  they  might  go  on 
keeping  the  passover,”  or  that  rb  v d<rxa  maX 
understood  specifically  to  denote  the  Chagigah. 
(d.)  John  xix.  14.  “The  preparation  of  the  Pass- 
over’’  at  first  sight  would  seem  as  if  it  must  be 
the  preparation  for  the  Passover  on  the  14th,  a 
time  set  apart  for  making  ready  for  the  paschal 
week,  and  for  the  jraschnl  supper  in  jarticular.  It 
is  naturally  so  understood  by  those  who  advocate 
the  notion  that  the  last  supper  was  eaten  on  the 
13th.  But  they  who  take  the  opposite  view  affirm 
that,  though  there  was  a regular  preparation  ” 
for  the  Sabbath,  there  is  no  meution  of  any  “ pre- 
paration” for  the  festivals.  It  seems  to  be  essen- 
tially connected  with  the  Sabbath  itself  (John  xix. 
31).  The  phrase  in  John  xix.  14  may  thus  be 
understood  as  the  preparation  of  the  Sabbath  which 
fell  in  the  Passover  week.  If  these  arguments  are 
admitted,  the  day  of  the  preparation  mentioned  in 
tire  Gospels  might  have  fallen  on  the  day  of  holy 
convocation,  the  15th  of  Nrsan.  (<r.)  John  xix.  31. 
“ That  Sabbath  day  was  a high  day.”  It  is  as- 
sumed by  those  who  fix  the  supper  on  the  13th 
that  the  term  was  applied,  owing  to  the  15th  being 
“ a double  sabbath,”  from  the  coincidence  of  the 
day  of  holy  convocation  with  the  weekly  festival. 
Those,  on  the  other  Lind,  who  identify  the  supper 
with  the  paschal  meal,  contend  that  the  special 
dignity  of  the  day  resulted  from  its  being  that  on 
which  the  Oraer  was  offered,  and  from  which  were 
i^ekoued  the  fifty  days  to  Pentecost.  ( /.)  The  dif- 
ficulty of  supposing  that  our  Lord’s  apprehension, 
trial,  and  crucifixion  took  place  on  the  day  of  holy 
convocation  has  been  strongly  urged.  If  many  of 
the  rabbinical  maxims  for  the  observance  of  sucli 
days  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  were  then 
in  force,  these  occurrences  certainly  could  not  have 
taken  place.  But  the  statements  which  refer  to 
Jewish  usage  in  regard  to  legal  proceedings  on 

sacred  davs  are  very  inconsistent  with  each  other. 

0 0 

Some  of  them  make  the  difficulty  equally  great 
whether  we  suppose  the  trial  to  have  taken  placu 
on  the  14th  or  tire  15th.  In  others  there  are  ex- 
ceptions permitted  which  seem  to  go  tar  to  meet 
tire  case  before  us.  But  we  have  better  proof  than 
either  the  Mishna  or  the  Gemara  can  afford  that  the 
Jews  did  not  hesitate,  in  the  time  of  the  Roman 
domination,  to  carry  arms  arid  to  apprehend  a pri- 
soner on  a solemn  feast-day.  We  find  them  at  the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,  on  the  “ great  day  of  the 
feast,”  sending  out  officers  to  take  our  Lord,  and 
rebuking  them  for  not  bringing  Hitn  (John  vii. 
32-45).  St.  Peter  also  was  seized  during  the  Pass- 
over  (Acts  xii.  3,  4).  And,  again,  the  reason  alleged 
by  the  rulers  for  not  npprehending  Jesus  was,  not 
the  sanctity  of  the  festival,  but  the  fear  of  an  up- 
roar among  the  multitude  which  was  assembled 
(Matt.  xxvi.  5).  Ou  the  whole,  notwithstanding 
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the  express  declaration  of  the  Law  and  of  the 
Mishna  that  the  days  of  holy  convocation  were  to 
bd  observed  precisely  as  the  isabhath,  except  in  the 
preparation  of  food,  it  is  highly  probable  that  con* 
sidcnible  licence  was  allowed  in  regard  to  them,  as 
we  have  already  observed.  3.  There  is  a strange 
story  preserved  in  the  Gemara  (Sanhedrin,  vi.  2), 
that  our  Lord  having  vainly  endeavoured  during 
forty  days  to  find  an  advocate,  was  sentenced,  anil, 
on  the  14th  of  Ntsan,  stoned,  nnd  afterwards  hanged. 
As  we  know  that  the  difficulty  of  the  Gospel  narra- 
tives had  been  perceived  long  before  this  statement 
could  have  been  written,  aud  as  the  two  opposite 
opinions  on  the  chief  question  were  both  current, 
the  writer  might  easily  have  taken  up  one  or  the 
other.  The  statement  cannot  be  regarded  as  worth 
anything  in  the  way  of  evidence.  Not  much  use 
can  be  made  in  the  controversy  of  the  testimonies 
of  the  Fathers  ; but  few  of  them  attempted  to  con- 
sider the  question  critically.  4.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  narrative  of  St.  John,  as  far  as  the 
mere  succession  of  events  is  concerned,  bears  con- 
sistent testimony  in  fuvour  of  the  last  supper 
having  been  eaten  on  the  evening  before  the  Pass- 
over.  That  testimony,  however,  does  not  appear 
to  be  so  distinct,  and  so  incapable  of  a second  in- 
terpretation, as  that  of  the  synoptical  Gospels,  in 
favour  of  the  meal  having  been  tire  paschal  supper 
itself,  at  the  legal  time  (see  especially  Matt.  xxvi. 
17  ; Mark  xiv.  1,  12 ; Luke  xxii.  7).— IV.  Mean- 
ing of  the  Passover. — 1.  Each  of  the  three 
great  festivals  contained  a reference  to  the  annual 
course  of  nature.  Two  at  least  of  them — the  first 
and  the  last — also  commemorated  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  chosen  people.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  the  relation  to  the  natural  year  expressed  in 
the  Passover  was  less  marked  than  that  in  Pente- 
cost or  Tabernacles,  while  its  historical  import  was 
deeper  aud  more  pointed.  That  part  of  its  cere- 
monies which  has  a direct  agricultural  reference — 
the  offering  of  the  Omer — holds  a very  subordinate 
place.  2.  The  deliverance  from  Egypt  was  regaided 
as  the  starting-point  of  the  Hebrew  nation.  The 
Israelites  were  then  raised  from  the  condition  of 
bondmen  under  a foreign  tyrant  to  that  of  a free 
people  owing  allegiance  to  no  one  but  Jehovah. 
The  prophet  in  a later  age  spoke  of  the  event  as 
a creation  and  a redemption  of  the  nation.  God 
declares  Himself  to  be  “ the  creator  of  Israel.” 
The  Exodus  was  thus  looked  upon  as  the  birth  of 
the  nation  ; the  Passover  was  its  annual  birthday 
feast.  It  was  the  yearly  memorial  of  the  dedication 
of  the  people  to  Him  who  had  saved  their  first-bom 
from  the  destroyer,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
made  holy  to  Himself.  3.  (a.)  The  paschal  lamb 
must  of  course  be  regarded  as  the  leading  feature 
in  the  ceremonial  of  the  festival.  Some  Protestant 
divines  during  the  last  two  centuries  (Calov, 
Carpzov)  have  denied  that  it  was  a sacrifice  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  word.  But  most  of  their  con- 
temporaries (Cudworth,  Bochart,  Vitringa),  and 
nearly  all  modern  critics,  have  held  that  it  was  in 
the  strictest  sense  a sacrifice.  The  chief  charac- 
teristics of  a sacrifice  are  all  distinctly  ascribed  to 
it.  It  was  offered  in  the  holy  place  (Deut.  xvi. 
5,  6) ; the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  altar,  and 
the  fat  was  burned  (2  Chr.  xxx.  lfi,  xxxv.  11). 
The  language  of  Ex.  xii.  27,  xxiii.  18,  Num.  ii.  7, 
Deut.  xvi.  2,  5,  together  with  1 Cor.  v.  7,  would 
seem  to  decide  the  question  beyond  the  reach  of 
doubt.  As  the  original  institution  of  the  Passover 
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in  Egypt  preceded  the  establishment  of  the  priest- 
hood and  the  regulation  of  the  service  of  the  taber- 
nacle, it  necessarily  fell  short  in  several  particulars 
of  the  observance  of  the  festival  according  to  the 
fully  developed  ceremouial  law.  The  head  of  the 
family  slew  the  lamb  in  his  own  house,  not  in  the 
holy  place ; the  blood  was  sprinkled  on  the  door- 
way, not  on  the  altar.  But  when  the  law  was  per- 
fected, certain  particulars  were  altered  in  order  to 
assimilate  the  Passover  to  the  accustomed  order  of 
religious  service.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
imposition  of  the  hands  of  the  priest  was  one  of 
these  particulars,  though  it  is  not  recorded  (Kurtz). 
But  whether  this  was  the  case  or  not,  the  other 
changes  which  have  been  stated  seem  to  be  abun- 
dantly sufficient  for  the  argument.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  paschal  lamb  was  regard*!  as 
the  great  annual  peace-offering  of  the  family,  a 
thank-offering  for  the  existence  and  preservation  of 
the  nation  (Ex.  xiii.  14-1 G),  the  typical  sacrifice  of 
the  elected  and  reconciled  children  of  the  promise. 
A question,  perhaps  not  a wise  one,  has  been  raised 
regarding  the  purpose  of  the  sprinkling  of  the  blood 
on  the  lintels  and  door-posts.  Some  have  consid- 
ered that  it  was  meant  as  a mark  to  guide  the  de- 
stroying angel.  Others  suppose  that  it  was  merely 
a sign  to  confirm  the  faith  of  the  Israelites  in  their 
safety  and  deliverance.  Surely  neither  of  these 
views  can  stand  alone.  The  sprinkling  must  hare 
been  an  act  of  faith  and  obedience  which  God  ac- 
cepted with  favour.  That  it  also  denoted  the  puri- 
fication of  the  children  of  Israel  from  the  abomina- 
tions of  the  Egyptians,  and  so  had  the  accustomed 
significance  of  the  sprinkling  of  blood  under  the  law 
(Heb.  ix.  22),  is  evidently  in  entire  consistency  with 
this  view.  No  satisfactory  reason  has  been  assigned 
for  the  command  to  choose  the  lamb  four  days  be- 
fore the  paschal  supjier.  That  the  lamb  was  to  be 
roasted  and  not  boiled,  has  been  supposed  to  com- 
memorate the  haste  of  the  departure  of  the  Israelites. 
Kurtz  conjectures  that  the  lamb  was  to  be  roasted 
with  fire,  the  purifying  element,  because  the  meat 
was  thus  left  pure,  without  the  mixture  even  of 
the  water  which  would  have  entered  iuto  it  in 
boiling.  It  is  not  difficult  to  determine  the  reason 
of  the  command,  “ not  a bone  of  him  sh.ill  be 
broken.”  The  lamb  was  to  be  a symbol  of  unity; 
the  unity  of  the  family,  the  unity  of  the  nation,  the 
unity  of  God  with  His  people  whom  He  had  taken 
into  covenant  with  Himself.  (6.)  The  unleareDed 
bread  ranks  next  in  importance  to  the  paschal  lamb. 
The  notion  has  been  very  generally  held,  or  taken 
for  granted,  both  by  Christian  and  Jewish  writers 
of  all  ages,  that  it  was  intended  to  remind  the 
Israelites  of  the  unleavened  cakes  which  they  were 
obliged  to  eat  in  their  hasty  flight  (Ex.  xii.  34, 39); 
but  there  is  not  the  least  intimation  to  this  effect 
in  the  sacred  narrative.  It  has  been  considered  by 
some  that  the  unleavened  bread  and  the  bitter  herbs 
alike  owe  their  meaning  to  their  being  regarded.** 
unpalatable  foot! ; but  this  seems  to  be  wholly  in- 
consistent with  the  pervading  joyous  nature  ot  the 
festival.  On  the  whole  we  are  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  uuleavened  bread  had  a peculiar  sacri- 
ficial character,  according  to  the  Law.  It  -v*m5 
more  reasonable  to  accept  St.  Paul’s  reftreoc*  to 
the  subject  ( 1 Cor.  v.  6-8)  as  furnishing  the  true 
meaning  of  the  symbol.  Fermentation  is  decompos- 
ition. a dissolution  of  unity.  The  pure  dry  biscuit 
would  be  an  apt  emblem  of  unchanged  duration, 
and,  in  its  freedom  from  foreign  mixture,  ot  punty 
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also,  (c.)  The  bitter  herbs  are  generally  under- 
stood by  the  Jewish  writers  to  siguify  the  bitter 
sufferings  which  the  Israelites  had  endured  (Ex.  i. 
14).  But  it  has  been  remarked  by  Abenezra  that 
these  herbs  are  a good  and  wholesome  accompani- 
ment for  meat,  and  are  now,  and  appear  to  have 
been  in  ancient  times,  commonly  so  eaten.  ( d .)  The 
offering  of  the  Omer,  though  it  is  obviously  that 
part  of  the  festival  which  is  immediately  connected 
with  the  course  of  the  seasons,  bore  a distinct  ana- 
logy to  its  historical  significance.  It  may  have 
denoted  a deliverance  from  winter,  as  the  lamb 
signified  deliverance  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt, 
which  might  well  be  considered  ns  a winter  in  the 
history  of  the  nation.  Again,  the  consecration  of 
the  first-fruits,  the  first-born  of  the  soil,  is  an 
easy  type  of  the  consecration  of  the  first-born  of 
the  Israelites.  4.  No  other  shadow  of  good  things 
to  come  contained  in  the  Law  can  vie  with  the 
festival  of  the  Passover  in  expressiveness  and  com- 
pleteness. Hence  we  are  so  often  reminded  of  it, 
more  or  less  distinctly,  in  the  ritual  and  language 
of  the  Church.  Its  outline,  considered  in  reference 
to  the  great  deliverance  of  the  Israelites  which  it 
commemorated,  and  many  of  its  minute  details, 
have  been  appropriated  as  current  expressions  of  the 
truths  which  God  has  revealed  to  us  in  the  fulness 
of  time  in  sending  His  Son  upon  earth.  It  is  not 
.surprising  that  ecclesiastical  writers  should  have 
pushed  the  comparison  too  far,  and  exercised  their 
fancy  in  the  application  of  trifling  or  accidental 
particulars  either  to  the  facts  of  our  Lord’s  life  or 
to  truths  connected  with  it.  But,  keeping  within 
the  limits  of  sober  interpretation  indicated  by  Script- 
ure itself,  the  application  is  singularly  full  and 
edifying.  The  crowning  application  of  the  paschal 
rites  to  the  truths  of  which  they  were  the  shadowy 
promises  appears  to  be  that  which  is  afforded  by 
the  fact  that  our  Lord’s  death  occurred  during  the 
festival.  According  to  the  Divine  puipose,  the  true 
Lamb  of  God  was  slain  at  nearly  the  same  time  as 
“ the  Lord’s  Passover,”  in  obedience  to  the  letter  of 
the  law.  It  does  not  seem  needful  that,  in  order 
to  give  point  to  this  coincidence,  we  should  (as 
some  have  done)  draw  from  it  an  A priori  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  our  Lord’s  crucifixion  having 
taken  place  on  the  14th  of  Nisan.  It  is  enough  to 
know  that  our  own  Holy  Week  and  Easter  stand  ns 
the  anniversary  of  the  same  great  facts  ns  were 
foreshown  in  those  events  of  which  the  yearly  Pass- 
over  was  a commemoration.  As  compared  with  the 
other  festivals,  the  Passover  was  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished by  a single  victim  essentially  its  own, 
sacrificed  in  a very  peculiar  manner.  In  this 
respect,  as  well  as  in  the  place  it  held  in  the 
ecclesiastical  year,  it  had  a formal  dignity  and 
character  of  its  own.  It  was  the  representative 
festival  of  the  year,  and  in  this  unique  position 
it  stood  in  a certain  relation  to  circumcision  as 
the  second  sacrament  of  the  Hebrew  Church  (Ex. 
xii.  44;.  f! 

Patara,  a Lycian  city  of  some  considerable  note. 
It  was  situated  on  the  south-western  shore  of  Lvcia, 
not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Xanthus. 
The  coast  here  is  very  mountainous  and  bold.  Im- 
mediately opposite  is  the  island  of  Rhodes.  Patara 
was  practically  the  seaport  of  the  city  of  Xanthus, 
which  was  ten  miles  distant.  These  notices  of  its 
position  and  maritime  importance  introduce  us  to 
the  single  mention  of  the  place  in  the  Bible  (Acts 
xxi.  1,  2). 
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Pathe’u*.  Pethahiah  the  Levite  (I  Esdr.  ix. 
23  ; comp.  Err.  x.  23). 

Path.ro*,  gent,  noun  Pathrcsim,  a part  of 
Egypt,  and  a Mizraite  tribe.  That  Pathros  was  in 
Egypt  admits  of  no  question : we  have  to  attempt 
to  decide  its  position  more  nearly.  In  the  list  of 
the  Mizraites,  the  Pathrusim  occur  after  the  Naph- 
tuhim,  and  before  the  Casluhim ; the  latter  being 
followed  by  the  notice  of  the  Philistines,  and  by 
the  Caphtorim  (Gen.  x.  13,  14;  1 Chr.  i.  12). 
Pathros  is  mentioned  in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah 
(xi.  11),  Jeremiah  (xliv.  1,  15),  and  Ezekiel  (xxix. 
14,  xxx.  13-18).  From  the  place  of  the  Pathrusim 
in  the  list  of  the  Mizraites,  they  might  be  supposed 
to  have  settled  in  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  more  northern 
part  of  Upper  Egypt.  It  seems,  if  the  order  be 
geographical,  as  there  is  raison  to  suppose,  that  it 
is  to  be  inferred  that  the  Pathrusim  were  seated  in 
Lower  Egypt,  or  not  much  above  it,  unless  there 
be  any  transposition.  If  the  original  order  were 
Pathrusim,  Caphtorim,  Casluhim,  then  the  first 
might  have  settled  in  the  highest  part  of  Upper 
Egypt,  and  the  other  two  below  them.  The  occur- 
rences in  Jeremiah  seem  to  favour  the  idea  that 
Pathros  was  part  of  Lower  Egypt,  or  the  whole  of 
tlmt  legion.  The  notice  by  Ezekiel  of  Pathros  as 
the  land  of  the  birth  of  the  Egyptians  seems  to 
favour  the  idea  that  it  was  part  of  or  all  Upper 
Egypt.  Pathros  has  been  connected  with  the  Pa- 
thyritc  nome,  the  Phaturite  of  Pliny  ( H . N.  v.  9, 
§47),  in  which  Thebes  was  situate.  This  identifi- 
cation may  be  as  old  as  the  LXX.  The  discovery 
of  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  town  nfter  w’hieh  the 
nome  was  called  puts  the  inquiry  on  a safer  basis. 
It  is  written  HA-HAT-HER,  “ The  Abode  of  Hat- 
her,”  the  Egyptian  Venus.  It  may  perhaps  have 
sometimes  been  written  P-HA-HAT-HER,  in  which 
case  the  P-H  and  T-H  would  have  coalesced  in  the 
Hebrew  form,  as  did  T-H  in  Caphtor.  On  the 
evidence  here  brought  forward,  it  seems  reasonable 
to  consider  Pathros  to  be  part  of  Upper  Egypt,  and 
to  trace  its  name  in  that  of  the  Pathyrite  nome. 
But  this  is  only  a very  conjectural  identification, 
which  future  discoveries  may  overthrew. 

Pathrusim.  [Pathros!] 

Pat'mos  (Rev.  i,.  9).  Two  recent  and  copious 
accounts,  one  by  a German,  the  other  by  a French, 
traveller,  furnish  us  with  very  full  infoimation 
regarding  Patmos.  The  aspect  of  the  island  is 
peculiarly  rugged  and  bare.  And  such  a scene  of 
banishment  for  St.  John  in  the  reign  of  Domitian  is 
quite  in  harmony  with  what  we  lead  of  the  custom 
of  the  period,  ratmos  is  divided  into  two  nearl v 
equal  parts,  a northern  and  a southern,  by  a very 
narrow  isthmus,  where,  on  the  east  side,  are  the 
harbour  and  the  town.  On  the  hill  to  the  south, 
crowning  a commanding  height,  is  the  celebrated 
monastery,  which  bears  the  name  of  “ John  the 
Divine.”  Halfway  up  the  ascent  is  the  cave  or 
grotto  where  tradition  says  that  St.  John  received 
the  Revelation.  We  have  only  to  add  that  Patmos 
is  one  of  the  Sporades,  and  is  in  that  part  of  the 
Aegean  which  is  called  the  Icarian  Sea.  It  must 
have  been  conspicuous  on  the  right  when  St.  Paul 
was  sailing  (Acts  xx.  15,  xxi.  1)  from  Samos 
to  Cos. 

Patriarchs.  The  name  Patriarch  {rarpiipx^) 
is  applied  in  the  N.  T.  to  Abraham  (Heb.  vii.  4),  to 
the  sons  of  Jacob  (Acts  vii.  8,  9),  and  to  David 
(Acts  ii.  29) ; and  is  apparently  intended  to  be  equi- 
valent to  the  phrase,  the  “ head  ” or  “ prince  of  a 
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tribe,"  so  often  found  in  the  0.  T.  It  is  used  in 
this  sense  by  the  LXX.  in  1 Chr.  xxiv.  31,  xxvii. 
2 2 ; 2 Chr.  xxiii.  20,  xxvi.  12.  In  common  usage 
the  title  of  patriarch  is  assigned  especially  to  those 
whose  lives  are  recorded  in  Scripture  previous  to 
the  time  of  Moses.  The  patriarchal  times  are  na- 
turally divided  into  the  ante-diluvian  and  post- 
diluvian periods.  1.  In  the  former  the  Scripture 
record  contains  little  except  the  list  of  the  line  from 
Seth,  through  Enos,  Cainan,  Mahalaleel,  Jared, 
Enoch,  Methuselah,  and  Lamech,  to  Noah;  with 
the  ages  of  each  at  their  periods  of  generation  and 
at  their  deaths.  To  some  extent  parallel  to  this,  is 
given  the  line  of  Cain  ; Enoch,  Irad,  Mehujael, 
Methusael,  I.nmeeh,  and  tire  sons  of  Lamech,  Jabnl, 
Jubal,  and  Tubal-Cain.  To  the  latter  line  are 
attributed  the  first  signs  of  material  civilization, 
the  building  of  cities,  the  division  of  classes,  and 
the  knowledge  of  mechanical  arts;  while  the  only 
moral  record  of  their  history  obscurely  speaks  of 
violence  and  bloodshed.  One  of  the  main  questions 
raised  as  to  the  ante-diluvian  period  turns  on  the 
longevity  assigned  to  the  patriarchs.  With  the  single 
exception  of  Enoch  (whose  departure  from  the 
earth  at  365  years  of  age  is  exceptional  in  every 
sense),  their  ages  vary  from  777  (Lamech)  to  969 
(Methuselah).  This  statement  of  ages  is  clear  and 
definite.  To  suppose,  with  some,  thnt  the  name  of 
each  patriarch  denotes  a clan  or  family,  and  his  age 
its  duration,  appears  to  be  a mere  evasion  of  diffi- 
culty. It  must  either  be  accepted,  as  a plain  state- 
ment of  fact,  or  regarded  as  purely  fabulous,  like 
the  legendary  assignment  of  immense  ages  to  the 
early  Indian  or  Babylonian  or  Egyptian  kings.  In 
the  acceptance  of  the  literal  meaning,  it  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  much  difficulty  is  involved.  The  con- 
stant attribution  in  all  legends  of  great  age  to 
primeval  men  is  at  least  as  likely  to  be  a distortion 
of  fact,  as  a mere  invention  of  fancy.  If  the  Divine 
origin  of  Scripture  be  believed,  its  authority  must 
be  accepted  in  this,  as  in  other  cases ; and  the  list 
of  the  ages  of  the  patriarchs  be  held  to  be  (what  it 
certainly  claims  to  be)  a statement  of  real  facts. 
2.  It  is  in  the  post-diluvian  periods  that  more  is 
gathered  as  to  the  nature  of  the  patriarchal  history. 
It  is  at  first  general  in  its  scope.  The  “ Covenant" 
given  to  Noah  is  one,  free  from  all  condition,  and 
fraught  with  natural  blessings,  extending  to  all 
alike.  But  the  history  soon  narrows  itself  to  that 
of  a single  tribe  or  family,  and  afterwards  touches 
the  general  history  of  the  ancient  world  and  its 
empires,  only  so  far  as  it  bears  upon  tins.  It  is  in 
this  last  stage  that  the  principle  of  the  patriarchal 
dispensation  is  most  clearly  seen.  It  is  based  on 
the  6acredness  of  family  ties  and  paternal  authority. 
This  authority,  as  the  only  one  which  is  Datural 
and  original,  is  inevitably  the  foundation  of  the 
earliest  form  of  society,  and  is  probably  seen  most 
perfectly  in  wandering  tribes,  where  it  is  not  affected 
by  local  attachments  and  by  the  acquisition  of 
wealth.  In  Scripture  this  authority  ia  consecrated 
by  an  ultimate  reference  to  God,  as  the  God  of  the 
patriarch,  the  Father  (that  is)  both  of  him  and  his 
children.  At  the  same  time,  this  faith  was  not 
allowed  to  degenerate,  as  it  was  prone  to  do,  into 
an  appropriation  of  God,  as  the  mere  tutelary  God 
of  the  tribe.  Still  the  distinction  and  preservation 
of  the  chosen  family,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
paternal  authority,  are  the  special  purposes,  which 
give  a key  to  the  meaning  of  history,  and  of  the  in- 
stitutions recorded.  The  type  of  character  formed 


under  this  dispensation,  is  one  imperfect  in  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  growth,  because  not  yet  tried 
by  the  subtler  temptations,  or  forced  to  contemplate 
the  deeper  questions  of  life;  but  it  is  one  remark- 
ably simple,  affectionate,  and  free,  such  as  would 
grow  up  under  a natural  authority,  derived  from 
God  and  centering  in  Him,  yet  allowing,  under  its 
unquestioned  sacrcdness,  a familiarity  and  freedom 
of  intercourse  with  Him,  which  is  strongly  con- 
trasted with  the  stern  and  awful  character  of  the 
Mosaic  dispensation.  To  contemplate  it  from  a 
Christian  point  of  view  is  like  looking  back  on  the 
unconscious  freedom  and  innocence  of  childhood, 
with  that  deeper  insight  and  strength  of  character 
which  are  gained  by  the  experience  of  manhood. 
We  see  in  it  the  germs  of  the  future,  of  the  future 
revelation  of  God,  and  the  future  trials  and  de- 
velopment of  man.  It  on  this  fact  that  the 
typical  interpretation  of  its  history  depends.  In 
the  post-diluvian  history  of  the  chosen  family,  is 
seen  the  distinction  of  the  true  believers,  possessore 
of  a special  covenant,  special  revelation,  and  special 
privileges,  from  the  world  without.  In  it  is  there- 
fore shadowed  out  the  history  of  the  Jewish  Nation 
! and  Christian  Church,  ns  regards  the  freedom  of 
their  covenant,  the  gradual  unfolding  of  their  revel- 
ation, and  the  peculiar  blessings  and  temptation? 
which  belong  to  their  distinctive  position. 

Pat'robaa.  A Christum  at  Rome  to  whom  St 
Paul  sends  his  salutation  (Rom.  xvi.  14).  Like 
many  other  names  mentioned  in  Rom.  xvi.,  thi* 
was  borne  by  nt  least  one  member  of  the  em- 
peror** household  (Suet.  Qalba,  20;  Martial,  Ep. 

. ii.  32,  3). 

Patroclus,  the  father  of  Nicanor,  the  famous 
adversary  of  Judas  Maccaboeus  (2  Mucc.  viii.  9). 

Pau,  but  in  1 Chr.  i.  50,  Pat,  the  capital  of 
Hadar,  king  of  Edom  (Gen.  xxxvi.  39).  Its  posi- 
tion is  unknown. 

Paul,  the  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  G«- 
tiles. —Original  Authorities. — Nearly  ail  the  original 
materials  for  the  Life  of  St.  Paul  are  contained  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  Pauline  Epis- 
tles. Out  of  a comparison  of  these  authorities  the 
biographer  of  St.  Paul  has  to  construct  his  account 
of  the  really  important  period  of  the  Apostle’s  lift. 
The  early  traditions  of  the  Church  appear  to  bare 
left  almost  untouched  the  space  of  time  for  which 
we  possess  those  sacred  and  abundant  sources  ct 
knowledge ; and  they  aim  only  at  supplying  a few 
particulars  in  the  biography  beyond  the  points  at 
which  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  begins  and  ter- 
minates. We  shall  assume  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
to  l»e  a genuine  and  authentic  work  of  St.  Luke, 
the  companion  of  St.  Paul,  and  shall  speak  of  the 
Epistles  at  the  places  which  we  believe  them  to 
occupy  in  the  history.— Prominent  points  in  t't 
Life. — Foremost  of  all  is  his  Conversion.  This  was 
the  main  root  of  his  whole  life,  outward  and  inward. 
Next  after  this,  we  may  specify  his  Latxmn  at 
Antioch.  From  these  we  pass  to  the  First  Mis- 
sionary  Journey , in  the  eastern  part  of  Asia  Miner. 
The  Visit  to  Jerusalem  was  a critical  point,  both 
in  the  history  of  the  Church  and  of  the  Apostle- 
The  introduction  of  the  Oospel  into  Europe,  with 
the  memorable  visits  to  Philippi,  Athens,  and  Co- 
rinth, was  the  boldest  step  in  tbe  carrying  out  oi 
St.  Paul's  mission.  A third  great  missionary 
journey,  chiefly  characterized  by  a long  stay  at 
Ephesus , is  further  interesting  from  its  connexion 
with  four  leading  Epistles.  This  was  immediately 
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followed  bv  tne  apprehension  of  St.  Paul  at  Jeru-  j 
vkn,  and  his  imprisonment  at  Caesarea.  And  j 
•J>?  last  event  of  which  we  have  a full  narrative  is 
the  Voyage  to  Pome.— Saul  of  Tars 'is,  before  his 
C.*cersion. — Up  to  the  time  of  his  going  forth  as 
in  avowed  preacher  of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles,  the 
.tpostle  was  known  by  the  name  of  Saul.  This 
ir.w  the  Jewish  name  which  he  received  from  his 
Jewish  parents.  But  though  a Hebrew  of  the 
Hebrews,  he  was  born  in  a Gentile  city.  Of  his 
fnrents  we  know  nothing,  except  that  his  father 
was  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (Phil.  iii.  5),  and  a 
Pharisee  (Acts  xxiii.  6),  that  he  had  acquired  by 
a)tD«  means  the  Roman  franchise  (“  I was  free 
bom,'*  Acts  xxii.  28),  and  that  he  was  settled  in 
Tarsus.  “ I am  a Jew  of  Tarsus,  a city  in  Cilicia, 
a citizen  of  no  mean  city”  (Acts  xxi.  39).  At 
Tarsus  he  must  have  learnt  to  use  the  Greek  lan- 
guge  with  freedom  and  mastery  in  both  speaking 
acd  writing.  At  Tarsus  also  he  learnt  that  trade 
of“  tentmaker”  (Acts  xviii.  3),  at  which  he  after- 
wards occasionally  wrought  with  his  own  hands. 
Tnere  was  a goat’s-hair  cloth  called  Cilicium,  ma- 
nufactured in  Cilicia,  and  largely  used  for  tents. 
Saul’s  trade  was  probably  tlrnt  of  making  tents  of 
this  haircloth.  When  St.  Paul  makes  his  defence 
Wore  hi#  countrymen  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxii.), 
be  tells  them  that  though  born  in  Tarsus,  he  had 
been  “ brought  up”  in  Jerusalem.  He  must,  there- 
fore, have  been  yet  a boy,  when  he  was  removed, 
in  all  probability  for  the  sake  of  his  education,  to 
the  Holy  City  of  his  fathers.  We  may  imagine 
him  arriving  there,  perhaps  at  some  age  between 
10  and  15,  already  a Hellenist,  speaking  Greek  and 
familiar  with  the  Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
possessing,  besides  the  knowledge  of  his  trade,  the 
dements  of  Gentile  learning, — to  be  taught  at  Je- 
rusalem “ according  to  the  perfect  manner  of  the  law 
of  the  fathers.”  He  learnt,  he  says,  “ at  the  feet 
of  Gamaliel.”  He  who  was  to  resist  so  stoutly 
the  usurpations  of  the  law,  had  for  his  teacher  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  all  the  doctors  of  the  law. 
Siol  was  yet  “ a young  man  ” (Acts  vii.  58),  when 
the  Church  experienced  that  sudden  expansion  which 
was  connected  with  the  ordaining  of  the  Seven  ap- 
pointed to  serve  tables,  and  with  the  special  power 
tad  inspiration  of  Stephen.  Amongst  those  who 
disputed  with  Stephen  were  some  “ of  them  of 
Cilicia.”  We  naturally  think  of  Saul  as  having 
been  one  of  these,  when  we  find  him  afterwards 
keeping  the  clothes  of  those  suborned  witnesses 
▼ho,  according  to  the  law  (Deut.  xvii.  7),  were  the 
fin!  to  cast  stones  at  Stephen.  “ Saul,”  says  the 
sacred  writer,  significantly,  “w-as  consenting  unto 
his  death.”— SauFs  Conversion. — The  persecutor 
was  to  be  converted.  Having  undertaken  to  follow 
up  the  believers  ‘‘unto  strange  cities,”  Saul  na- 
turally turned  his  thoughts  to  Damascus.  What 
befell  him  as  he  journeyed  thither,  is  related  in 
detail  three  times  in  the  Acts,  first  by  the  historian 
in  his  own  person,  then  in  the  two  addresses  made 
by  St.  Paul  at  Jerusalem  and  before  Agrippa. 
These  three  narratives  are  not  repetitions  of  one 
another : there  are  differences  between  them  which 
some  critics  choose  to  consider  irreconcileable.  Of 
the  three  narratives,  that  of  the  historian  himself 
must  claim  to  be  the  most  purely  historical:  St. 
Paul’s  subsequent  accounts  were  likely  to  be  affected 
by  the  purpose  for  which  he  introduced  them.  St. 
Luke’s  statement  is  to  be  read  in  Acts  ix.  3-19, 
wnere,  however,  the  words  “ It  is  hard  for  thee  to 
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kick  against  the  pricks,”  included  in  tire  Vulgate 
and  English  version,  ought  to  be  omitted.  The 
sudden  light  from  heaven  ; the  voice  of  Jesus  speak- 
ing with  authority  to  His  persecutor;  Saul  struck 
to  the  ground,  blinded,  overcome ; the  three  days’ 
suspense ; the  coming  of  Ananias  as  a messenger  of 
the  Lord;  and  Saul’s  baptism; — these  were  the 
leading  features,  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian,  of 
the  great  event,  and  in  these  we  must  look  for  the 
chief  significance  of  the  conversion.  For  we  must 
not  forget  that,  whatever  we  hold  as  to  the  external 
nature  of  the  phenomena  we  are  considering,  the 
whole  transaction  was  essentially,  in  any  case,  a 
spiritual  communication.  That  the  Lord  Jesus 
manifested  Himself  as  a Living  Person  to  the  man 
Saul,  and  spoke  to  him  so  that  His  very  words 
could  be  understood,  is  the  substantial  fact  declared 
to  us.  The  pur-port  of  the  three  narratives  is  that 
an  actual  conversation  took  place  between  Saul  and 
the  Lord  Jesus.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  none  of 
them  is  Saul  said  to  have  seen  Jesus.  How  it  was 
that  Saul  “ saw  ” and  “ heard  " we  are  quite  unable 
to  determine.  That  the  light,  and  the  sound  or 
voice,  were  both  different  from  any  ordinary  phe- 
nomena with  which  Saul  and  his  companions  were 
familiar,  is  unquestionably  implied  in  the  narrative. 
It  is  also  implied  that  they  were  specially  signi- 
ficant to  Saul,  and  not  to  those  with  him.  We 
gather  therefore  that  there  were  real  outward  phen- 
omena, through  which  Saul  was  made  inwardly 
sensible  of  a Presence  revealed  to  him  alone.  The 
only  mention  in  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  of  the  out- 
ward phenometta  attending  his  conversion  is  that  in 
1 Cor.  xv.  8,  “ Last  of  all  He  was  seen  of  me  also." 
But  there  is  one  important  passage  in  which  he 
speaks  distinctly  of  his  conversion  itself.  In  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (i.  15,  16)  St.  Paul  has 
these  words:  “ When  it  pleased  God,  who  separated 
me  from  my  mother’s  womb,  and  called  me  by  His 
grace,  to  reveal  His  Son  in  me,  that  I nright  preach 
Him  among  the  heathen  . . .”  What  words  could 
express  more  exactly  than  these  the  spiritual  exper- 
ience which  occurred  to  Saul  on  the  way  to  Da- 
mascus ? The  manifestation  of  Jesus  as  the  Sou  of 
God  is  clearly  the  main  point  in  the  narrative.  It 
would  be  groundless  to  assume  that  the  new  con- 
victions of  that  midday  immediately  cleared  and 
settled  themselves  in  Saul’s  mind,  it  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  he  was  then  converted , or  turned  round. 
For  a while,  no  doubt,  his  inward  state  was  one  of 
awe  and  expectation.  Thus  entering  Damascus  as 
a servant  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  he  sought  the  house  of 
one  whom  he  had,  perhaps,  intended  to  persecute. 
The  fame  of  Saul’s  coming  had  preceded  him  ; and 
Ananias,  “a  devout  man  according  to  the  law,” 
but  a believer  in  Jesus,  when  directed  by  the  Lord 
to  visit  him,  wonders  at  what  he  is  told  concerning 
the  notorious  persecutor.  He  obeys,  however;  and 
going  to  Saul  in  the  name  of  “ the  Lord  Jesus,  who 
had  appeared  to  him  in  the  way,”  he  puts  his 
hands  on  him  that  he  may  receive  his  sight  and  be 
filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  Thereupon  Saul’s 
eyes  are  immediately  purged,  and  his  sight  is  re- 
stored. After  the  recovery  of  his  sight,  Saul 
received  the  tvashing  away  of  his  sins  in  baptism. 
He  then  broke  his  three  days’  fast,  and  was  strength- 
ened. He  was  at  once  received  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  disciples,  and  began  without  delay  the  work 
to  which  Ananias  had  designated  him ; and  to  the 
astonishment  of  all  his  heaters  he  proclaimed  Jesus 
in  the  synagogues,  declaring  him  to  be  the  Son  of 
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God.  The  narrative  in  the  Acts  tells  us  simply 
that  he  was  occupied  in  this  work,  with  increasing 
vigour,  for  “many  days,”  up  to  the  time  when 
imminent  danger  drove  him  from  Damascus.  From 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  (i.  17,  18)  we  leam 
that  the  many  days  were  at  least  a good  part  of 
“ three  years,’’  and  that  Saul,  not  thinking  it  neces- 
sary to  procure  authority  to  preach  from  the  Apos- 
tles that  were  before  him,  went  after  his  conversion 
into  Arabia,  and  returned  from  thence  to  Damascus. 
We  know  nothing  whatever  of  this  visit  to  Arabia — 
to  what  district  Saul  went,  how  long  he  stayed , or 
for  what  purpose  he  went  there.  Now  that  we 
have  arrived  at  Saul's  departure  from  Damascus, 
we  are  again  upon  historical  ground,  and  have  the 
double  evidence  of  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts,  and  of 
the  Apostle  in  his  2nd  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians. 
According  to  the  former,  the  Jews  lay  in  wait  for 
Saul,  intending  to  kill  him,  and  watched  the  gates 
of  the  city  that  he  might  not  escape  from  them. 
Knowing  this,  the  disciples  took  him  by  night  and 
let  him  down  in  a basket  from  the  wall.  According 
to  St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi.  32)  it  was  the  ethnarch 
under  Aretas  the  king  who  watched  for  him,  de- 
siring to  apprehend  him.  There  is  no  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  two  statements.  Having  escaped 
from  Damascus,  Saul  betook  himself  to  Jerusalem, 
and  there  “ assayed  to  join  himself  to  the  disciples; 
but  they  were  all  afraid  of  him,  and  believed  not 
that  he  was  a disciple.”  Barnabas  became  his 
sponsor  to  the  Apostles  and  Church  at  Jerusalem, 
assuring  them — from  some  personnl  knowledge,  we 
must  presume — of  the  facts  of  Saul’s  conversion 
and  subsequent  behaviour  at  Damascus.  Barnabas’s 
introduction  removed  the  fears  of  the  Apostles,  and 
Paul  “ was  with  them  coming  in  and  going  out  at 
Jerusalem.”  His  Hellenistical  education  made  him, 
like  Stephen,  a successful  disputant  against  the 
“ Grecians  and  it  is  not  strange  that  the  former 
persecutor  was  singled  out  from  the  other  believers 
as  the  object  of  a murderous  hostility.  He  was 
therefore  again  urged  to  flee ; and  by  way  of  Cae- 
sarea betook  himself  to  his  native  city  Tarsus.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  St.  Paul  adds  certain 
particulars.  He  tells  us  that  his  motive  for  going 
up  to  Jerusalem  rather  than  anywhere  else  was 
that  he  might  see  Peter;  that  he  abode  with  him 
fifteen  days ; that  the  only  Apostles  he  6aw  were 
Peter  and  James  the  Lord’s  brother ; and  that  after- 
wards he  came  into  the  regions  of  Syria  and  Cilicia, 
remaining  unknown  by  face,  though  well-known 
for  his  conversion,  to  the  Churches  in  Judaea  which 
were  in  Christ.— St.  Paul  at  Antioch.—^ While  Saul 
was  at  Tarsus,  a movement  was  going  on  at  An- 
tioch, which  raised  that  city  to  an  importance  second 
only  to  tliat  of  Jerusalem  itself  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Church.  In  the  life  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  Antioch  claims  a most  conspicuous  place. 
It  was  there  tliat  the  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Gentiles  first  took  root,  and  from  thence  that  it 
was  afterwards  propaguted.  There  came  to  Antioch, 
when  the  persecution  which  arose  about  Stephen 
scattered  upon  their  different  routes  the  disciples 
who  had  been  assembled  at  Jerusalem,  men  of 
Cyprus  aud  Cyrene,  eager  to  tell  all  who  would 
hear  them  the  good  news  concerning  the  Lord  Jesus. 
A great  number  believed ; and  wheu  this  was  re- 
ported at  Jerusalem,  Barnabas  was  sent  on  a special 
mission  to  Antioch.  As  the  work  grew  under  his 
hands,  nnd  “much  people  was  added  unto  the 
Lord, ” Barnabas  felt  the  need  of  help,  and  went 
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himself  to  Tarsus  to  seek  Saul.  Possibly  at  IH- 
mascus,  certainly  at  Jerusalem,  he  had  been  a wit- 
ness of  Saul’s  energy  and  devotedness,  and  skill  in 
disputation.  He  had  been  drawn  to  him  by  the 
bond  of  a most  brotherly  affection.  He  therefore 
longed  for  him  as  a helper,  and  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing him  to  Antioch.  There  they  laboured  together 
unremittingly  for  “ a whole  year,”  mixing  with  the 
constant  assemblies  of  the  believers,  nnd  “ teaching 
much  people.”  All  this  time,  as  St.  Luke  would 
give  us  to  understand,  Saul  was  subordinate  to 
Barnabas.  In  the  mean  time,  according  to  the  usual 
method  of  the  Divine  government,  facts  were  silently 
growing,  which  were  to  suggest  and  occasion  the 
future  developments  of  faith  and  practice,  and  of 
these  facts  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  unpreced- 
ented accession  of  Gentile  proselytes  at  Antioch. 
An  opportunity  soon  occurred,  of  which  Barnabas 
and  Saul  joyfully  availed  themselves,  for  prov.ng 
the  affectiou  of  these  new  disciples  towards  their 
brethren  at  Jerusalem.  There  came  44  prophets " 
from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch : 44  and  there  stood  up 
one  of  them,  named  Agabus,  and  signified  by  the 
Spirit  that  there  should  be  great  dearth  throughout 
all  the  world.”  It  is  obvious  tliat  the  fulfilment 
followed  closely  upon  the  intimation  of  the  coming 
famine.  For  the  disciples  at  Antioch  determined 
to  send  contributions  immediately  to  Jerusalem; 
and  the  gift  was  conveyed  to  the  elders  of  that 
Church  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul.  It 
could  not  have  been  necessary  for  the  mere  safe 
conduct  of  the  contribution  that  Barnabas  and  Saul 
should  go  in  person  to  Jerusalem.  We  are  bound 
to  see  in  the  relations  between  the  Mother-Church 
and  that  of  Antioch,  of  which  this  visit  is  illus- 
trative, examples  of  the  deep  feeling  of  the  necessity 
of  union  which  dwelt  in  the  heart  of  the  airly 
Church.  Having  discharged  their  errand,  Bar- 
nabas and  Saul  returned  to  Antioch,  bringing  with 
them  another  helper,  John  sumamed  Mark,  sister's 
son  to  Barnabas.  The  work  of  prophesying  aid 
teaching  was  resumed.  Antioch  was  in  constant 
communication  with  Cilicia,  with  Cyprus,  with  all 
the  neighbouring  countries.  The  question  must  have 
forced  itself  upon  hundreds  of  the  44  Christians”  *t 
Antioch,  44  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  faith  of 
ours,  of  this  baptism,  of  this  incorporation,  of  this 
kingdom  of  the  .Son  of  God,  for  the  xrorldi  The 
Gospel  is  not  for  Judnea  alone : here  are  we  called 
by  it  at  Antioch.  Is  it  meant  to  stop  here  ? ” The 
Church  was  pregnant  with  a great  movement,  and 
the  time  of  her  delivery  was  at  hand.  Something 
of  direct  expectation  seems  to  be  implied  in  what  is 
said  of  the  leaders  of  the  Church  at  Antioch,  that 
they  were  44  ministering  to  the  Lord,  and  fasting,’ 
when  the  Holy  Ghost  spoke  to  them.  Without 
doubt  they  knew  it  for  a seal  set  upon  previous 
sumiiscs,  when  the  voice  came  clearly  to  the  general 
mind,  44  Separate  me  Barnabas  and  Saul  for  the 
work  whereunto  I have  called  them.”  Everything 
was  done  with  orderly  gravity  in  the  sending  forth 
of  the  two  missionaries.  Their  brethren,  after 
fasting  and  prayer,  laid  their  hands  ou  them,  and 
so  they  depaited.—  The  first  Missionary  Journey. 
Much  must  have  been  hid  from  Barnabas  and  Saul 
as  to  the  issues  of  the  journey  on  which  they  em- 
barked. But  one  thing  was  clear  to  them,  that 
they  were  sent  forth  to  sjteok  the  word  of  i<od. 
The  first  characteristic  feature  of  St.  Paul’s  teaching 
was  the  absolute  conviction  tliat  he  was  only  the 
bearer  of  a Heavenly  message.  The  writer  of  tb* 
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Acts  proceeds  upon  the  same  assumption.  He  tells 
tis  that  as  soon  as  Barnabas  and  £aul  reached  Cyprus, 
they  began  to  “ announce  the  word  of  God.”  The 
second  fact  to  be  observed  is,  that  for  the  present 
they  delivered  their  message  in  the  synagogues  of 
the  Jews  only.  They  trod  the  old  path  till  they 
should  be  drawn  out  of  it.  But  when  they  had 
gone  through  the  islaud,  from  Salamis  to  Paphos, 
they  were  called  upon  to  explain  their  doctrine  to 
an  eminent  Gentile,  Sergius  Paulus,  the  proconsul. 
A Jew,  named  Barjesus,  or  Elymas,  a magus  and 
false  prophet,  had  attached  himself  to  the  governor, 
and  had  no  doubt  interested  his  mind,  for  he  was  an 
intelligent  man,  with  what  he  had  told  him  of  the 
history  and  hopes  of  the  Jews.  [Elymas.]  Accord- 
ingly, when  Sergius  Paulus  heard  of  the  strange 
teachers  who  were  announcing  to  the  Jews  the  advent 
of  their  true  Messiah,  he  wished  to  see  them  and 
sent  for  them.  The  impostor,  instinctively  hating 
the  Apostles,  and  seeing  his  influence  over  the  procon- 
sul in  dauger  of  perishing,  did  what  he  could  to  with- 
stand them.  Then  Saul,  “ who  is  also  called  Paul," 
denouncing  Elymas  in  remarkable  terms,  declared 
against  him  God’s  sentence  of  temporary  blindness. 
The  bliudness  immediately  falls  upon  him;  and 
the  proconsul,  moved  by  the  scene  and  peisuaded 
by  the  teaching  of  the  Apostle,  becomes  a believer. 
This  point  is  made  a special  crisis  in  the  history  of 
the  Apostle  by  the  writer  of  the  Acts.  Saul  now 
becomes  Paul,  and  begins  to  take  precedence  of 
Barnabas.  Nothing  is  said  to  explain  the  change 
of  name.  No  reader  could  resist  the  temptation  of 
supposing  that  there  must  be  some  connexion  be- 
tween Saul’s  new  name  and  that  of  his  distinguished 
Roman  convert.  But  on  reflection  it  does  not  seem 
probable  that  St.  Paul  would  either  have  wished, 
or  liave  consented,  to  change  his  own  name  for  that 
of  a distinguished  convert.  There  is  no  reason, 
therefore,  why  Saul  should  not  have  borne  from 
infancy  the  other  name  of  Paul.  In  that  case  he 
would  be  Saul  amongst  his  own  countrymen,  Paulus 
amongst  the  Gentiles.  The  conversion  of  Sergius 
l’aulus  may  be  said,  perhaps,  to  mark  the  beginning 
of  the  work  amongst  the  Gentiles ; otherwise,  it 
was  not  in  Cyprus  that  any  change  took  place  in 
the  method  hitherto  followed  by  Barnabas  and  Saul 
in  preaching  the  Gospel.  Their  public  addresses 
were  as  yet  confined  to  the  syuagogues;  but  it  was 
soon  to  be  otherwise.  From  Paphos  “ Paul  and  his 
company  " set  sail  for  the  mainland,  and  arrived  at 
Perga  in  Pamphylia.  Here  the  heart  of  their  com- 
panion John  failed  him,  and  he  returned  to  Jeru- 
salem. From  Perga  they  travelled  on  to  a place, 
obscure  in  secular  history,  but  most  memorable  in 
the  history  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ, — Antioch  in 
l’isidia.  Here  “ they  went  into  the  synagogue  on 
the  sabbath-day,  and  sat  down.”  Small  as  the 
place  was,  it  contained  its  colony  of  Jews,  and  with 
them  proselytes  who  worshipped  the  God  of  the 
Jews.  What  took  place  here  in  the  synagogue  and 
in  the  city,  is  interesting  to  us  not  only  on  account 
of  its  bearing  on  the  history,  but  also  because  it 
represents  more  or  less  exactly  what  afterwards 
occurred  iu  many  other  places.  The  Apostle*  of 
Christ  sat  still  with  the  rest  of  the  assembly, 
whilst  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  were  mid.  They 
and  their  audience  were  united  in  reverence  for  the 
sacred  books.  Then  the  rulers  of  the  synagogue 
sent  to  invite  them,  as  strangers  but  brethren,  to 
speak  any  word  of  exhortation  which  might  be  in 
them  to  the  people.  Paul  stood  up,  and  beckoning 
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with  his  hand,  he  spoke. — The  speech  is  given  in 
Acts  xiii,  16-41. — The  discourse  produced  a strong 
impression  ; and  the  hearers  (not  “ the  Gentiles  ”j, 
requested  the  Apostles  to  repeat  their  message  on 
the  next  sabbath.  During  the  week  so  much  in- 
terest was  excited  by  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles, 
that  on  the  sabbath  day  “ almost  the  whole  city 
came  together,  to  hear  the  Word  of  God.”  It  was 
this  concern  of  the  Gentiles  which  appears  to  have 
first  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Jews  from  what 
they  had  heard.  They  were  filled  with  envy.  The 
eagerness  of  the  Gentiles  to  hear  may  have  con- 
firmed their  instinctive  apprehensions.  The  Jewish 
envy  once  roused  became  a power  of  deadly  hos- 
tility to  the  Gospel ; aud  these  Jews  at  Antioch 
set  themselves  to  oppose  bitterly  the  woixls  which 
Paul  spoke.  The  new  opposition  brought  out  new 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Apostles.  Rejected  by  the 
Jews,  they  became  bold  and  outspoken,  and  turned 
from  them  to  the  Gentiles.  Henceforth,  Paul  and 
Barnabas  knew  it  to  be  their  commission, — not  the 
less  to  present  their  message  to  Jews  first ; but 
in  the  absence  of  an  adequate  Jewish  medium  to 
deal  directly  with  the  Gentiles.  But  this  expansion 
of  the  Gospel  work  brought  with  it  new  difficulties 
and  dangers.  At  Antioch  now,  as  in  every  city 
afterwards,  the  unbelieving  Jews  used  their  influ- 
ence with  their  own  adherents  amongst  the  Gentiles, 
and  especially  the  women  of  the  higher  class,  to 
persuade  the  authorities  or  the  populace  to  poise- 
cute  the  Apostles,  and  to  drive  them  from  the 
place.  With  their  own  spirits  raised,  and  amidst 
much  enthusiasm  of  their  disciples,  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas now  travelled  on  to  Iconium,  where  the  occur- 
rences at  Antioch  were  repeated,  and  from  thence 
to  the  Lycaonian  country  which  contained  the  cities 
Lystm  and  Derbe.  Here  they  had  to  deal  with 
uncivilized  heathens.  At  Lystra  the  healing  of  a 
cripple  took  place,  the  narrative  of  which  runs  very 
parallel  to  the  account  of  the  similar  act  done  by 
Peter  and  John  at  the  gate  of  the  Temple.  The 
same  truth  was  to  be  conveyed  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  heathens  of  Lycaonia. 
The  act  was  received  naturally  by  these  pagans. 
They  took  the  Apostles  for  gods,  calling  Barnabas, 
who  was  of  the  more  imposing  presence,  Zeus  (Ju- 
piter), and  Paul,  who  was  the  chief  speaker,  Hermes 
(Mercurius).  This  mistake,  followed  up  by  the 
attempt  to  offer  sacrifices  to  them,  gives  occasion 
to  the  recording  of  an  address,  in  which  we  see  a 
type  of  what  the  Apostles  would  say  to  an  ignorant 
pagan  audience.  Although  the  people  of  Lystm  had 
been  so  ready  to  worship  Paul  and  Barnabas,  the 
repulse  of  their  idolatrous  instincts  appears  to  have 
provoked  them,  and  they  allowed  themselves  to  be 
persuaded  into  hostility  by  Jews  who  came  from 
Antioch  and  Iconium,  so  that  they  attacked  Paul 
with  stones,  and  thought  they  had  killed  him.  He 
recovered,  however,  as  the  disciples  were  standing 
round  him,  and  went  again  into  the  city.  The  next 
day  he  left  it  with  Barnabas,  and  went  to  Derbe, 
aud  thence  they  returned  once  more  to  Lystra,  and 
so  to  Iconium  and  Antioch.  In  order  to  establish 
the  Churches  after  their  departure,  they  solemnly 
appointed  “ elders”  in  every  city.  Then  they  came 
down  to  the  coast,  and  from  Attalia  they  sailed 
home  to  Antioch  in  Syria,  where  they  related  the 
successes  which  had  been  granted  to  them,  and 
es;>ecially  the  “ opening  of  the  door  of  faith  to  the 
Gentiles.”  And  so  the  First  Missionary  Journey 
ended.—  The  Council  at  Jerusalem.  (Acts  xv.  Ga- 
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latians  ii.) — Upon  that  missionary  journey  follows 
most  naturally  the  nest  important  scene  which  the 
historian  sets  before  us, — the  council  held  at  Jeru- 
salem to  determine  the  relations  of  Gentile  believers 
to  the  Law  of  Mo.-es.  In  following  this  portion  of 
the  histoi  y,  we  encounter  two  of  the  greater  ques- 
tions which  the  biographer  of  St.  Paul  has  to  con- 
sider. One  of  these  is  historical.  What  were  the 
relations  between  the  Apostle  Paul  and  the  Twelve? 
The  other  is  critical,  How  is  Galatians  ii.  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  narrative  of  the  Acts?  The  rela- 
tions of  St.  Paul  and  the  Twelve  will  best  be  set 
forth  in  the  narrative.  But  we  must  explain  here 
why  we  accept  St.  Paul’s  statements  in  the  Galatian 
Epistle  as  additional  to  the  history  in  Acts  xv.  The 
first  impression  of  any  reader  would  be  a supposition 
that  the  two  writers  might  be  referring  to  the  same 
event.  The  one  would  at  least  bring  the  other  to 
his  mind.  On  looking  more  closely  into  both,  the 
second  impression  upon  the  reader’s  mind  may  pos- 
sibly be  that  of  a certain  incompatibility  between 
the  two.  Another  view  will  remain,  that  St.  Paul 
refers  to  a visit  not  recorded  in  the  Acts  at  all. 
This  is  a perfectly  legitimate  hypothesis ; and  it  is 
recommended  by  the  vigorous  sense  of  Paley.  But 
where  are  we  to  place  the  visit  ? The  only  possible 
place  for  it  is  some  short  time  before  the  visit 
of  ch.  xv.  But  it  can  scarcely  be  denied,  that  the 
language  of  ch.  xv.  decidedly  implies  that  the  visit 
there  recorded  was  the  first  paid  by  Paul  and 
Barnabas  to  Jerusalem,  after  their  great  success  in 
preaching  the  Gospel  amongst  the  Gentiles.  We 
suppose  the  reader,  therefore,  to  recur  to  his  first 
impression.  He  will  then  have  to  ask  himself, 
“ Granting  the  considerable  differences,  are  there 
after  all  any  plain  contradictions  between  the  two 
narratives,  taken  to  refer  to  the  same  occurrences  ? ” 
The  answer  must  be,  “ There  are  no  plain  contra- 
dictions,.”  We  proceed  then  to  combine  the  two 
narratives.  Whilst  Paul  and  Barnabas  were  stay- 
ing at  Antioch,  “ certain  men  from  Judaea”  came 
there  and  taught  the  brethren  that  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Gentile  converts  to  be  circumcised.  This 
doctrine  was  vigorously  opposed  by  the  two  Apostles, 
and  it  was  determined  that  the  question  should  be 
referred  to  the  Apostles  and  elders  at  Jerusalem. 
Paul  and  Barnabas  themselves,  and  certain  others, 
were  selected  for  this  mission.  In  Gal.  ii.  2, 
St.  Paul  says  that  he  went  tip  “ by  revelation.” 
On  their  way  to  Jerusalem,  they  announced  to  the 
brethren  in  Phoenicia  and  Samaria  the  conversion 
of  the  Gentiles;  and  the  news  was  received  with 
great  joy  (Acts  xv.  4).  St.  Paul  adds  that  he 
communicated  his  views  “ privately  to  them  which 
were  of  reputation,’’  through  anxiety  ns  to  the 
success  of  his  work  (Gal.  ii.  2).  The  Apostles  and 
the  Church  in  general,  it  appears,  would  have  raised 
no  difficulties;  but  certain  believers  who  had  been 
Pharisees  thought  fit  to  maintain  the  same  doctrine 
which  had  caused  the  disturbance  at  Antioch.  In 
either  place,  St.  Paul  would  not  give  way  to  such 
teaching  for  a single  hour  (Gal.  ii.  5).  It  became 
necessary,  therefore,  that  a formal  decision  should 
be  come  to  upon  the  question.  The  Apostles  and 
ciders  came  together,  and  there  was  much  disput- 
ing. Arguments  would  be  used  on  both  sides ; 
but  when  the  persona  of  highest  authority  spoke, 
they  appealed  to  what  was  stronger  than  arguments, 
— the  course  of  facts , through  which  the  will  of 
God  had  been  manifestly  shown.  After  they  had 
done,  St.  James,  with  incomparable  simplicity  and 
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wisdom,  binds  up  the  testimony  of  recent  facta 
with  the  testimony  of  ancient  prophecy,  and  give* 
a practical  judgment  upon  the  question.  The 
judgment  was  a decisive  one.  The  injunction  that 
the  Gentiles  should  ab-tain  from  pollutions  of 
idols  and  from  fornication  explained  itself.  The 
abstinence  from  things  strangler!  and  from  blond  is 
desired  as  a concession  to  the  customs  of  the  Jews, 
who  were  to  be  found  in  every  city,  and  for 
whom  it  was  still  right,  when  they  had  believed  in 
Jesus  Christ,  to  observe  the  Law.  St.  Paul  had 
completely  gained  bis  point.  The  older  Apostles, 
James,  Cephas,  and  John,  perceiving  the  grace 
which  had  been  given  him  (his  effectual  Apostle- 
ship),  gave  to  him  and  Barnabas  the  right  hind  of 
fellowship.  At  this  point  it  is  very  important  to 
observe  precisely  what  was  the  matter  at  stake 
between  the  contending  parties.  The  case  stod 
thus:  Circumcision  ami  the  oixlinances  of  the  Law 
were  witnesses  of  a separation  of  the  chosen  rare 
from  other  nations.  The  Jews  were  proud  of  that 
separation.  But  the  Gospel  of  the  iron  of  Man 
proclaimed  that  the  time  had  come  in  which  the 
separation  was  to  be  done  away,  aud  God’s  goodwill 
manifested  to  all  nations  alike.  It  spoke  of  a union 
with  God,  through  trust,  which  gave  hope  of  a 
righteousness  that  the  Law  had  been  powerless  to 
produce.  Therefore  to  insist  upon  Gentile  being 
circumcised  would  have  been  to  deny  the  Gospel  of 
Christ.  If  there  was  to  be  simply  an  enlarging 
of  the  serrated  nation  by  the  receiving  of  indi- 
viduals into  it,  then  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
remained  as  much  on  the  outside  of  God’s  covenant 
as  ever.  Then  there  was  no  Gospel  to  mankind; 
no  justification  given  to  men.  The  loss,  in  inch  a 
case,  would  have  been  as  much  to  the  Jew  as  to  the 
Gentile.  St.  Paul  felt  this  the  most  strongly;  but 
St.  Peter  also  saw  that  if  the  Jewish  lielieveis  were 
thrown  back  on  the  Jewish  Law,  aud  gnve  up  the 
free  and  absolute  grace  of  God.  the  Law  became  a 
mere  burden,  just  as  heavy  to  the  Jew  as  it  would 
be  to  the  Gentile.  The  only  hope  for  the  Jew  w» 
in  n Saviour  who  must  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind. 
It  implied  therefore  no  difference  of  belief  when  it 
was  agreed  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  should  go  to  the 
heathen,  while  James  and  Cephas  and  John  under- 
took to  be  the  Apostles  of  the  Circumcision.  The 
judgment  of  the  Church  was  immediately  record'd 
in  a letter  addressed  to  the  Gentile  brethren  in 
Antioch  and  Syria  and  Cilicia.  It  is  usual  to  con- 
nect with  this  period  of  the  history  that  rebuke  of 
St.  Peter  which  St.  Paul  records  in  Gal.  ii.  11*14. 
The  connexion  of  subject  makes  it  convenient  to 
record  the  incident  in  this  place,  although  it  is 
possible  that  it  took  place  before  the  meeting  at 
Jerusalem,  and  perhaps  most  probable  that  it  did 
not  occur  till  later,  when  St.  Paul  returned  from 
his  long  tour  in  Greece  to  Antioch  (Acts  xnii.  22, 
2 'S).—8coond  Missionary  Journey. — The  most  re- 
solute courage,  indeed,  was  requited  for  the  woik 
to  which  St.  Paul  was  now  publicly  pledged.  He 
would  not  associate  with  himself  in  that  work  one 
who  had  already  shown  a want  of  constancy.  This 
was  the  occasion  of  what  must  have  been  a most 
painful  difference  between  him  and  his  comiade  in  uw 
faith  and  in  past  perils,  Barnabas  (Acts  xv.  8540). 
Silas,  or  Silvanus,  becomes  now  a chief  compani  n 
of  the  Apostle.  The  two  went  together  through 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  visiting  the  churches,  and 
came  to  Dei  be  aud  Lystra.  Here  they  find  lim°" 
tlieus,  who  had  become  a disciple  on  the  former  rist 
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of  the  Apostle.  Him  St.  Paul  took  and  circum* 
cised.  Paul  and  Silas  were  actually  delivering  the 
Jerusalem  decree  to  all  the  churches  they  visited. 
They  were  no  doubt  triumphing  in  the  freedom 
secured  to  the  Gentiles.  Yet  at  this  very  time  our 
Apostle  had  the  wisdom  and  largeness  of  heart  to 
consult  the  feelings  of  the  Jews  by  circumcising 
Timothy.  St.  Luke  now  steps  rapidly  over  a con- 
siderable space  of  the  Apostle’s  life  and  labours. 
44  They  weut  throughout  Phrygia  and  the  region  of 
Galatia w (xvi.  6).  At  tills  time  St.  Paul  was 
founding  44  the  churches  of  Galatia”  (Gal.  i.  2). 
He  himself  gives  us  hints  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
pieaching  in  that  region,  of  the  reception  he  met 
with,  and  of  the  ardent,  though  unstable,  character 
of  the  people  (Gul.  iv.  13-15).  It  is  not  easy  to 
decide  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  44  through 
infiimity  of  the  flesh.”  Undoubtedly  their  gram- 
matical sense  implies  that  44  weakness  of  the  flesh  ” 
— an  illness — was  the  occasion  of  St.  Paul’s  preach- 
ing in  Galatia.  On  the  other  hand,  the  form  and 
order  of  the  words  are  not  what  we  should  have 
expected  if  the  Apostle  meant  to  say  this;  and  Pro- 
fessor Jowett  prefeis  to  assume  an  inaccuracy  of 
grammar,  and  to  understand  St.  Paul  as  saying  that 
it  was  in  weakness  of  the  flesh  that  he  preached 
to  the  Galatians.  Iu  either  case  St.  Pnul  must  be 
referring  to  a more  than  ordinary  pressure  of  that 
bodily  infirmity  which  he  speaks  of  elsewhere  as 
detracting  from  the  Influence  of  his  personal  address. 
It  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  determine  positively 
what  this  infirmity  was.  St.  Paul  at  this  time 
had  not  indulged  the  ambition  of  preaching  his 
Gospel  in  Europe.  His  views  were  limited  to  the 
peninsula  of  Asia  Minor.  Having  gone  through 
Phrygia  and  Galatia  he  intended  to  visit  the  western 
coast ; but  44  they  were  forbidden  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  to  preach  the  word”  there.  Then,  being 
on  the  borders  of  My  si  a,  they  thought  of  going 
track  to  the  north-east  into  Bithynia;  but  agaiu 
the  Spirit  of  Jesus  44  suffered  them  not.”  So  they 
passed  by  Mysia,  and  came  down  to  Troas.  St. 
Paul  saw  in  a vision  a man  of  Macedonia,  who 
besought  him,  saying,  44  Come  over  into  Macedonia 
and  help  us.”  The  vision  was  at  once  accepted 
as  a heavenly  intimation ; the  help  wanted  by  the 
Macedonians  was  believed  to  be  the  preaching  of 
the  Gospel.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  historian, 
speaking  of  St.  Paul’s  company,  substitutes  “ we  ” 
for  44  they.”  He  says  nothing  of  himself ; we  can 
only  infer  that  St.  Luke,  to  whatever  country  he 
belonged,  became  a companion  of  St.  Paul  at  Troas. 
The  paity,  thus  reinforced,  immediately  set  sail 
from  Troas,  touched  at  Samothroce,  then  landed  on 
the  continent  at  Neapolis,  and  from  thence  jour- 
neyed to  Philippi.  Philippi  was  no  inapt  repre- 
sentative of  the  western  world.  A Greek  city,  it 
had  received  a body  of  Roman  settlers,  and  was 
politically  a Colonia.  There  were  a few  Jews,  if 
not  many,  at  Philippi ; and  when  the  Sabbath  came 
round,  the  Apostolic  company  joined  their  country- 
men at  the  place  by  the  river-side  where  prayer  was 
wont  to  be  made.  The  narrative  in  this  part  is 
very  graphic  (xvi.  13).  The  first  convert  in  Mace- 
donia was  but  an  Asiatic  woman  who  already  wor- 
shipped the  God  of  the  Jews  ; but  she  was  a very 
earnest  believer,  and  besought  the  Apostle  and  his 
friends  to  honour  her  by  staying  in  her  house. 
They  could  not  resist  her  urgency,  and  during  their 
stay  at  Philippi  they  were  the  guests  of  Lydia 
(ver.  40).  But  a proof  was  given  before  long  that 
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the  preachers  of  Christ  were  come  to  grapple  with 
the  powers  in  the  spiritual  world  to  which  heathen- 
ism was  then  doing  homage.  A female  slave,  who 
brought  gain  to  her  masters  by  her  powers  of  pre- 
diction when  she  was  in  the  possessed  state,  beset 
Paul  and  his  company.  Paul  was  vexed  by  her 
cries,  and  addressing  the  spirit  in  the  girl,  he  said, 
44  1 command  thee  in  the  name -of  Jesus  Christ  to 
come  out  of  her.”  The  girl's  masters  saw  that 
now  the  hope  of  their  gains  was  gone.  Paul  and 
Silas  were  dragged  before  the  magistrates,  the  mul- 
titude clamouring  loudly  agniust  them,  upon  the 
vague  charge  of44  troubling  the  city,”  and  introduc- 
ing observances  which  were  unlawful  lor  Romans. 
If  the  magistrates  had  desired  to  act  justly  they 
might  have  doubted  how  they  ought  to  deal  with 
the  charge.  But  the  praetors  or  duumviri  of  Phi- 
lippi were  very  unworthy  representatives  of  the 
Roman  magistracy.  They  yielded  without  inquiry 
to  the  clamour  of  the  inhabitants,  caused  the  clothes 
of  Paul  and  Silas  to  be  torn  from  them,  and  them- 
selves to  be  beaten,  and  then  committed  them  to 
prison.  This  cruel  wrong  was  to  be  the  occasion 
of  a signal  appearance  of  the  God  of  righteousness 
and  deliverance.  The  narrative  tells  of  the  earth- 
quake, the  jailor’s  terror,  his  conversion,  and  bap- 
tism (xvi.  26-34).  In  the  morning  the  magistrates, 
either  having  heard  of  what  had  happened,  or  having 
repented  of  their  injustice,  or  having  done  all  they 
meant  to  do  by  way  of  pacifying  the  multitude, 
sent  word  to  the  prison  that  the  men  might  be  let 
go.  But  St.  Paul  denounced  plainly  their  unlawful 
acts,  informing  them  moreover  that  those  whom 
they  had  beaten  and  imprisoned  without  trial  were 
Roman  citizens.  The  magistrates,  in  great  alarm, 
saw  the  necessity  of  humbling  themselves.  They 
came  and  begged  them  to  leave  the  city.  Paul  and 
Silas  consented  to  do  so,  and,  after  paying  a visit  to 
44  the  brethren  ” in  the  house  of  Lydia,  they  de- 
parted. Leaving  St.  Luke,  and  perhaps  Timothy  for 
a short  time,  at  Philippi,  Paul  and  Silas  travelled 
through  Amphipolis  and  Apollonia,  and  stopped 
again  at  Thessalonica.  At  this  important  city  there 
was  a synagogue  of  the  Jews.  True  to  his  custom, 
St.  Paul  went  in  to  them,  and  for  three  Sabbath- 
days  proclaimed  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ,  as  he  would 
have  done  in  a city  of  Judaea.  Again,  os  in  Pisidian 
Antioch,  the  envy  of  the  Jews  was  excited.  The 
mob  assaulted  the  house  of  Jason,  with  whom 
Paul  and  Silas  were  staying  as  guests,  and,  not 
finding  them,  dragged  Jason  himself  and  some 
other  brethren  before  the  magistrates.  In  this  case 
the  magistrates  seem  to  have  acted  wisely  and 
justly,  in  taking  security  of  Jason  and  the  rest, 
and  letting  them  go.  Alter  these  signs  of  danger 
the  brethren  immediately  sent  away  Paul  and  Silas 
by  night.  The  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians  were 
written  very  6oon  after  the  Apostle’s  visit,  and  con- 
tain more  particulars  of  his  work  in  founding  that 
Church  than  we  find  in  auy  other  Epistle.  The 
whole  of  these  letters  ought  to  be  read  for  the  in- 
formation they  thus  supply.  When  Paul  and  Silas 
left  Thessalonica  they  came  to  Beroea.  Here  they 
found  the  Jews  more  noble  than  those  at  Thessa- 
lonica had  been.  Accordingly  they  gained  many 
converts,  both  Jews  and  Greeks ; but  the  Jews  of 
Thessalonica,  hearing  of  it,  sent  emissaries  to  stir 
up  the  people,  and  it  was  thought  best  that  St.  Paul 
should  himself  leave  the  city,  whilst  Silas  and 
Timothy  remained  behind.  Some  of  “ the  brethren  ” 
went  with  St.  Paul  as  far  as  Athens,  where  they 
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left  him,  carrying  back  a request  to  Silas  and 
Timothy  that  they  would  speedily  join  him.  There 
he  witnessed  the  most  profuse  idolatry  side  by  side 
with  the  most  pretentious  philosophy.  Hither  of 
these  would  have  been  enough  to  stimulate  his 
spirit.  To  idolaters  and  philosophers  he  felt  equally 
urged  to  proclaim  his  Master  and  the  Living  God. 
So  he  went  to  his  own  countrymen  and  the  prose- 
lytes in  the  synagogue  and  declared  to  them  that 
the  Messiah  had  come ; but  he  also  spoke,  like 
another  Socrates,  with  people  in  the  market,  and 
with  the  followers  of  the  two  great  schools  of  phi- 
losophy, Epicureans  and  Stoics,  naming  to  all  Jesus 
and  the  Resurrection.  The  philosophers  encoun- 
tered him  with  a mixture  of  curiosity  and  contempt. 
But  any  one  with  a novelty  was  welcome  to  those 
who  **  spent  their  time  in  nothing  else  but  either 
to  hear  or  to  tell  some  new  thing.”  They  brought 
him  therefore  to  the  Areopagus,  that  he  might 
make  a formal  exposition  of  his  doctrine  to  an 
assembled  audience.  Here  the  Apostle  delivered 
that  wonderful  discourse,  reported  in  Acts  xvii.  22- 
31,  which  seems  ns  fresh  and  instructive  for  the 
intellect  of  the  19th  century  as  it  was  for  the  intel- 
lect of  the  firet.  in  this  we  have  the  Pauline 
Gospel  as  it  addressed  itself  to  the  speculative  mind 
of  the  cultivated  Greeks.  St.  Paul,  it  is  well 
understood,  did  not  begin  with  calling  the  Athenians 
“ too  superstitious.”  “ 1 perceive  you,*’  he  said, 

“ to  be  eminently  religious."  He  had  observed  an 
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altar  inscribed  “ To  the  unknown  God.”  It  meant, 
no  doubt,  “ To  some  unknown  God.”  “ I come,” 
he  said,  “ as  the  messenger  of  that  unknown  God.” 
And  then  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  God  in  terms 
which  were  not  altogether  new  to  Grecian  ears. 
The  Apostle  gained  but  few  converts  at  Athens, 
and  he  soon  took  his  departure  and  came  to  Corinth. 
Athens  still  retained  its  old  intellectual  predomin- 
ance : but  Corinth  was  the  political  and  commercial 
capital  of  Greece.  Here,  as  at  Thessalonica,  he 
chose  to  earn  his  own  subsistence  by  working  at 
his  trade  of  tent-making.  This  trade  brought  him 
into  close  connexion  with  two  persons  who  became 
distinguished  as  believers  in  Christ,  Aquila  and 
Priscilla.  Labouring  thus  on  the  six  days,  the 
Apostle  went  to  the  synagogue  on  the  Sabbath, 
and  there  bv  expounding  the  Scriptures  sought  to 
win  both  Jews  and  proselytes  to  the  belief  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ.  He  was  testifying  with  un- 
usual effort  and  anxiety,  when  Silas  and  Timothy 
came  from  Macedonia  and  joined  him.  We  are  left 
in  some  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  movements  of 
Silas  and  Timothy  had  been,  since  they  were  with 
Paul  at  Beroea.  From  the  statements  in  the  Acts 
(xvii.  15,  16)  compart'd  with  those  in  1 Thes.  (iii.  1, 
2),  Paley  reasonably  argues  that  Silas  and  Timothy 
had  come  to  Atheus,  but  had  soon  been  despatched 
thence,  Timothy  to  Thessalonica,  and  Silas  to  Phi- 
lippi, or  elsewhere.  From  Macedonia  they  came 
together,  or  about  the  same  time,  to  Corinth  ; and 
their  arrival  was  the  occasion  of  the  writing  of  the 
First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.  This  is  the  first 
extant  example  of  that  work  by  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  has  served  the  Church  of  all  ages  in  as  eminent 
a degree  as  he  laboured  at  the  founding  of  it  in  his 
lifetime.  It  is  notorious  that  the  order  of  the 
Epistles  in  the  book  of  the  N.  T.  is  not  their 
real,  or  chronological  order.  The  two  Epistles  to 
the  Thessalonians  belong — and  these  alone — to  the 
present  Missionary  Journey.  'Hie  Epistles  to  the 
Galatians,  Homans,  and  Corinthians,  were  written 
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during  the  next  journey.  Those  to  Philemon,  t ha 
Colossians,  the  Ephesians,  and  the  Philippian*,  be- 
long to  the  captivity  at  Rome.  With  regard  to  the 
Pastoral  Epistles,  there  are  consideiable  difficulties, 
which  require  to  be  discussed  separately.  Two 
general  remarks  relating  to  St  Paul’s  Letters  may 
find  a place  here.  (1.)  'There  is  no  reason  to  assume 
that  the  extant  Letters  are  all  that  the  Apostle  wrote. 
(2.)  We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  concluding 
too  much  from  the  contents  and  style  of  any 
Epistle,  as  to  the  fixed  bent  of  the  Apostle’s  whole 
mind  at  the  time  when  it  was  written.  The 
First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  was  probably 
written  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Corinth,  and  be- 
fore he  turned  from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles.  It 
was  drawn  flora  St.  Paul  by  the  arrival  of  Silas  anl 
Timothy.  The  largest  portion  of  it  consists  of  an 
impassioned  recalling  of  tlic  facts  and  feelings  of  the 
time  when  the  Apostle  was  personally  with  theta. 
What  interval  of  time  separated  the  Second  Letter 
to  the  Thessalonians  from  the  First,  we  have 
means  of  judging,  except  that  the  Liter  one  vtf 
certainly  written  before  St.  Paul’s  departure  frost 
Corinth.  We  return  now  to  the  Apostle’s  preach- 
ing at  Corinth.  When  Silas  and  Tunotheus  came, 
he  was  testifying  to  the  Jews  with  great  earnest- 
ness, but  with  little  success.  So  “ when  they 
opposed  themselves  and  blasphemed,  he  shook  cut 
his  raiment,”  and  said  to  them,  in  words  of  warnitg 
taken  from  their  own  prophets  (Ezek.  xxxiii.4); 
“ Your  blood  be  upon  your  own  heads;  I am  dean, 
and  henceforth  will  go  to  the  Gentiles."  The 
Apostle  went,  as  he  threatened,  to  the  Goitiles, 
and  began  to  preach  in  the  house  of  a proselyte 
named  Justus.  Corinth  was  the  chief  city  of  the 
province  of  Achaia,  and  the  residence  of  the  pn>- 
cousul.  During  St.  Paul’s  stay,  we  find  the  pro- 
consular* ollice  held  by  Gallio,  a brother  of  the 
philosopher  Seneca.  Before  him  the  Apostle 
summoned  by  his  Jewish  enemies,  who  hoped  to 
bring  the  Roman  authority  to  bear  upon  him  as  as 
innovator  in  religion.  But  Gallio  perceived  at  oo«. 
before  Paul  could  “open  his  mouth”  to  defend 
himself,  that  the  movement  was  due  to  Jewish  pre- 
judice, and  refused  to  go  into  the  question.  “ If  it 
be  a question  of  words  and  names  and  of  your  law.’ 
he  said  to  the  Jews,  speaking  with  the  tolenuxx<: 
a Roman  magistrate,  “ look  ye  to  it ; for  I will  be 
no  judge  of  such  matters.”  Then  n singular  scene 
occurred.  The  Corinthian  spectators,  either  favour- 
ing St.  Paul,  or  actuated  only  by  anger  against  the 
Jews,  seized  on  the  principal  person  of  those  ww> 
had  brought  the  charge,  and  beat  him  before  thr 
judgment-seat.  Gallio  left  these  religious  quanto 
to  settle  themselves.  The  Apostle,  therefore, 
not  allowed  to  be  “ hurt,”  and  remained  some  tinw 
longer  at  Corinth  unmolested.  Having  been  the 
instrument  of  accomplishing  this  work,  St.  Par- 
took his  departure  for  Jerusalem,  wishing  to  att®» 
a festival  there.  Before  leaving  Greece,  he  cut  c*n 
his  hair  at  Conchreae,  in  fulfilment  of  a vow  Acb 
xviii.  18).  He  may  have  followed  in  this  insUrcc 
for  some  reason  not  explained  to  us,  a custom  of  hi* 
countrymen.  When  he  sailed  from  the  Isthmus. 
Aquila  and  Priscilla  went  with  him  as  far  as 
Ephesus.  Paul  paid  a visit  to  the  synagogue  a* 
Ephesus,  but  would  not  stay.  Leaving  Ephesus,  r-« 
sailed  to  Caesarea,  and  from  thence  went  up  to  Je- 
rusalem and  “saluted  the  Church.”  It  iszijo**- 
from  considerations  founded  on  the  suspend00 
navigation  during  the  winter-  months,  that  the 
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festival  was  probably  the  Pentecost.  From  Jeru- 
salem, almost  immediately,  the  Apostle  went  down 
to  Antioch,  thus  returning  to  the  same  place  from 
which  he  had  started  with  Silas.—  Third  Mission- 
ary Journey,  including  the  stay  at  Ephesus  ( Acts 
xviii.  23-xxi.  17). — We  may  connect  with  this 
short  visit  of  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem  a very  serious 
raising  of  the  whole  question.  What  was  to  be  the 
rotation  of  the  new  kingdom  of  Christ  to  the  law 
and  covenant  of  the  Jews  ? To  vindicate  the 
freedom,  as  regarded  the  Jewish  law,  of  believers 
in  Christ ; but  to  do  this,  for  the  very  sake  of  main- 
taining the  unity  of  the  Church, — was  to  be  the 
earnest  Labour  of  the  Apostle  for  some  years.  The 
great  Epistles  which  belong  to  this  period,  those  to 
the  Galatians,  Corinthians,  and  Romans,  show  how 
the  “ Judaizing”  question  exercised  at  this  time  the 
Apostle's  mind.  St.  Paul  “spent  some  time”  at 
Antioch,  and  during  this  stay,  as  we  are  inclined  to 
believe,  his  collision  with  St.  Peter  (Gal.  ii.  11-14), 
of  which  we  have  spoken  above,  took  place.  When 
he  left  Antioch,  he  “ went  over  all  the  country  of 
Galatia  and  Phrygia  in  order,  strengthening  all  the 
disciples,”  and  giving  orders  concerning  the  collec- 
tion for  the  saints  (1  Cor.  xvi.  1).  It  is  probable 
that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was  written  soon 
after  this  visit.  This  Letter  was,  in  all  probability, 
sent  from  Ephesus.  This  was  the  goal  of  the 
Apostle's  journeyings  through  Asia  Minor.  He 
came  down  upon  Ephesus  from  the  upper  districts 
of  Phrygia.  With  reference  to  the  spread  of  the 
Church  Catholic,  Ephesus  occupied  the  central  posi- 
tion of  all.  This  was  the  meeting  place  of  Jew,  of 
Greek,  of  Roman,  and  of  Oriental.  A new  element 
in  the  preparation  of  the  world  for  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  presents  itself  at  the  beginning  of  the  Apostle’s 
work  at  Ephesus.  He  finds  there  certain  disciples, — 
about  twelve  in  number, — of  whom  he  is  led  to  in- 
quire, “ Did  ye  receive  the  Holy  Ghost  when  ye 
believed?  They  answered,  No,  we  did  not  even 
hear  of  there  being  a Holy  Ghost.  Unto  what  then, 
asked  Paul,  were  ye  baptized?  And  they  said, 
Unto  John’s  baptism.  Then  said  Paul,  John  bap- 
tized with  the  baptism  of  repentance,  saying  to  the 
people  that  they  should  believe  on  him  who  was 
coming  after  him,  that  is,  on  Jesus.  Hearing  this, 
they  were  baptized  into  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus, 
and  when  Paul  had  laid  his  bauds  upon  them,  the 
Holy  Ghost  came  upon  them,  and  they  began  to 
speak  with  tongues  and  to  prophesy  ” (Acts  xix. 
1-7;. — It  is  obvious  to  compare  this  incident  with 
the  Apostolic  act  of  Peter  and  John  in  Samaria, 
and  to  see  in  it  an  assertion  of  the  full  Apostolic 
dignity  of  Paul.  But  besides  this  bearing  of  it,  we 
see  in  it  indications  which  suggest  more  than  they 
distinctly  express,  as  to  the  spiritual  movements  of 
that  age.  These  twelve  disciples  are  mentioned 
immediately  after  Apollos,  who  also  had  been  at 
Ephesus  just  before  St.  Paul’s  arrival,  and  who  had 
taught  diligently  concerning  Jesus,  knowing  only 
the  baptism  of  John.  What  the  exaot  belief  of 
Apollos  and  these  twelve  “disciples”  was  concern- 
ing the  character  and  work  of  Jesus,  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing.  The  Apostle  now  entered  upon 
his  usual  work.  He  went  into  the  synagogue,  and 
for  three  months  he  spoke  openly,  disputing  and 
persuading  concerning  “ the  kingdom  of  God.”  At 
the  end  of  this  time  the  obstinacy  and  opposition  of 
some  of  the  Jews  led  him  to  give  up  frequenting 
the  synagogue,  and  he  established  the  believers  as  a 
separate  society,  meeting  “in  the  school  of  Tynm- 
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nus.”  This  continued  for  two  years.  During  this 
time  many  things  occurred,  of  which  the  historian 
of  the  Acts  chooses  two  examples,  the  triumph  over 
magical  arts,  and  the  great  disturbance  raised  by 
the  silversmiths  who  made  shrines  for  Artemis;  and 
amongst  which  we  are  to  note  further  the  writing 
of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  Whilst  St. 
Paul  was  at  Ephesus  his  communications  with  the 
Church  in  Achaia  were  not  altogether  suspended. 
There  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  a personal 
visit  to  Corinth  was  made  by  him,  and  a letter  sent, 
neither  of  which  is  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  The 
visit  is  inferred  from  several  allusions  in  the  2nd 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (2  Cor.  xii.  14,  xiii.  1). 
The  visit  he  is  contemplating  is  plainly  that  men- 
tioned in  Acts  xx.  2,  which  took  place  when  he 
finally  left  Ephesus.  If  that  was  the  third,  he 
must  have  paid  a second  during  the  time  of  his 
residence  at  Ephesus.  The  prima  facie  sense  of 
2 Cor.  ii.  1,  xii.  21,  xiii.  2,  implies  a short  visit, 
which  we  should  place  in  the  first  half  of  the  star 
at  Ephesus.  And  there  are  no  strong  reasons  why 
we  should  not  accept  that  prima  fade  sense.  Whe- 
ther the  1st  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  was  written 
before  or  after  the  tumult  excited  by  Demetrius 
cannot  be  positively  asserted.  He  makes  an  allusion, 
in  that  Epistle,  to  a “battle  with  wild  beasts” 
fought  at  Ephesus  (1  Cor.  xv.  32),  which  it  is  usual 
to  understand  figuratively,  and  which  is  by  many 
connected  with  that  tumult.  But  this  connexion 
is  arbitrary,  and  without  much  reason.  And  as  it 
would  seem  from  Acts  xx.  1 St.  Paul  departed  im- 
mediately after  the  tumult,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Epistle  was  written  before,  though  not  long  before, 
the  raising  of  this  disturbance.  There  were  two 
external  inducements  for  writing  this  Epistle.  (1.) 
St.  Paul  had  received  information  from  members  of 
Chloe’s  household  (i.  11)  concerning  the  state  of  the 
Church  at  Corinth.  (2.)  That  Church  had  written 
him  a letter,  of  which  the  beareis  were  Stephanas 
and  Fortunatus  and  Achaicus,  to  ask  his  judgment 
upon  various  points  which  were  submitted  to  him 
(vii.  1,  xvi.  17).  For  a detailed  description  of  the 
Epistles  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  special  articles 
upon  each.  But  it  belongs  to  the  history  of  St. 
Paul  to  notice  the  personal  characteristics  which 
appear  in  them.  We  must  not  omit  to  observe 
therefore,  in  this  Epistle,  how  loyally  the  Apostle 
represents  Jesus  Christ  the  Crucified  as  the  Lord  of 
men,  the  Head  of  the  body  with  many  members, 
the  Centre  of  Unity,  the  Bond  of  men  to  the  Father. 
We  should  mark  at  the  same  time  how  invariably 
he  connects  the  Power  of  the  Spirit  with  the  Name 
of  the  Lord  Jesus.  He  meets  all  the  evils  of  the 
Corinthian  Church,  the  intellectual  pride,  the  party 
spirit,  the  loose  morality,  the  disregard  of  decency 
and  older,  the  false  belief  about  the  Resurrection, 
by  recalling  their  tlioughts  to  the  Peison  of  Christ 
and  to  the  Spirit  of  God  as  the  Breath  of  a common 
life  to  the  whole  body.  We  observe  also  here, 
more  than  elsewhere,  the  tact , universally  recog- 
nized and  admired,  with  which  the  Apostle  dis- 
cusses the  piactical  problems  brought  before  him. 
What  St.  Paul  here  tells  us  of  his  own  doings  aud 
movements  refers  chiefly  to  the  uature  of  his  preach- 
ing at  Corinth  (i.  ii.) ; to  the  hardships  and  dangers 
of  the  apostolic  life  (iv.  9-13);  to  his  cherished 
custom  of  working  for  his  own  living  (ix.) ; to  the 
direct  revelations  he  had  received  (xi.  23,  xv.  8); 
and  to  his  present  plans  (xvi.).  He  bids  the  Co- 
rinthians  raise  a collection  for  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
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salem  by  laying  by  something  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  as  he  had  directed  the  churches  in  Galatia 
to  do.  fie  says  that  he  shall  tarry  at  Ephesus  till 
Pentecost,  and  then  set  out  on  a journey  towards 
Corinth  through  Macedonia,  so  as  perhaps  to  spend 
the  winter  with  them.  He  expresses  his  joy  at  the 
coming  of  Stephanas  and  his  companions,  and  com- 
mends them  to  the  respect  of  the  Church.  Having 
despatched  this  Epistle  he  stayed  on  at  Ephesus, 
where  “ a great  door  and  effectual  was  opened  to 
him,  and  there  were  many  adversaries.”  We  have 
now  no  information  as  to  his  work  there,  until  that 
tumult  occurred  which  is  described  in  Acts  xix. 
24-41.  St.  Paul  is  only  personally  concerned  in 
this  tumult  in  so  tar  as  it  proves  the  deep  impres- 
sion which  his  teaching  had  made  at  Ephesus,  and 
the  daily  danger  in  which  he  lived,  lie  had  beeu 
anxious  to  dejiart  from  Ephesus,  and  this  interrup- 
tion of  the  work  which  had  kept  him  there  determ- 
ined him  to  stay  no  longer.  He  set  out  theiefore 
for  Macedonia,  aud  proceeded  first  to  Tioas  (2  Cor. 
ii.  12),  where  he  might  have  preached  the  Gospel 
with  good  hope  of  success.  But  a restless  anxiety  to 
obtain  tidings  concerning  the  Church  at  Corinth  urged 
him  on,  and  he  advanced  into  Macedonia,  where  he 
met  Titus,  who  brought  him  the  news  for  which  he 
was  thirsting.  The  receipt  of  this  intelligence  drew 
from  him  a letter  which  reveals  to  us  what  manner 
of  man  St.  Paul  was  when  the  fountains  of  his 
heart  were  stirred  to  their  inmost  depths.  Every 
reader  may  perceive  that,  on  passing  from  the  First 
Epistle  to  the  Second,  the  scene  is  almost  entirely 
changed.  In  the  First,  the  faults  aud  difficulties 
of  the  Corinthian  Church  are  before  us.  The  Apostle 
writes  of  these,  with  spirit  indeed  and  emotiou,  as 
he  always  does,  but  without  passion  or  disturbance. 
In  the  Second,  he  writes  as  one  whose  personal  re- 
lations with  those  whom  he  addresses  have  under- 
gone n most  painful  shock.  What  had  occasioned 
this  excitement?  We  have  seen  that  Timothy  had 
been  sent  from  Ephesus  to  Macedonia  and  Corinth. 
He  had  rejoined  St.  Puul  when  he  wrote  this  Second 
Epistle,  for  he  is  associated  with  him  in  the  Bid  cita- 
tion (2  Cor.  i.  1).  We  have  no  account,  either  in 
the  Acts  or  in  the  Epistles,  of  this  journey  of  Ti- 
mothy, and  some  have  thought  it  probable  that  he 
never  reached  Corinth.  Let  us  suppose,  however, 
tliat  he  arrived  there  soon  after  the  First  Epistle, 
conveyed  by  Stephanas  and  others,  had  been  re- 
ceived by  the  Corinthian  Church.  He  found  that  a 
movement  had  arisen  in  the  heart  of  that  Church 
which  threw  (let  us  suppose)  the  case  of  the  in- 
cestuous person  (1  Cor.  v.  1-5)  into  the  shade. 
This  was  a deliberate  and  sustained  attack  upon  the 
Apostolic  authority  and  personal  integrity  of  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  When  some  such  attack 
was  made  openly  upon  the  Apostle,  the  Church  had 
not  immediately  (ailed  the  offender  to  account;  the 
better  spirit  of  the  believers  being  cowed,  appar- 
ently, by  the  confidence  and  assumed  authority  of 
the  assailants  of  St.  Paul.  A report  of  this  melan- 
choly state  of  things  was  brought  to  the  Apostle  by 
Timothy  or  by  others.  He  immediately  sent  of!'  Titus 
to  Corinth,  with 'a  letter  containing  the  sharpest 
rebukes,  using  the  authority  which  had  been  denied, 
and  threatening  to  enforce  it  speedily  by  his  per- 
sonal presence  (ii.  2,  3,  vii.  8).  As  soon  as  the 
letter  was  gone,  lie  began  to  repent  of  having 
writteu  it.  We  can  well  believe  him  when  he 
speaks  of  what  he  had  suffered  : — “ Out  of  much 
afllictiou  and  anguish  of  heart  I wrote  to  you  with 
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many  tears"  (ii.  4) ; “I  had  no  rest  in  my  spirit* 
(ii.  13);  “Our  flesh  had  no  rest,  but  we  were 
troubled  on  every  side;  without  were  fightings, 
within  were  fears”  (vii.  5).  It  appears  that  he 
could  not  bring  himself  to  hasten  to  Corinth  so 
rapidly  as  he  had  intended  (i.  15,  16);  he  would 
wait  till  he  heard  news  which  might  make  his  visit 
a happy  instead  of  a painful  one  (ii.  1).  When  he 
had  reached  Macedonia,  Titus,  as  we  have  seen,  met 
him  with  such  reassuring  tidings.  The  offender 
had  been  rebuked  by  the  Church,  and  had  made 
submission  (ii.  6,  7);  the  old  spirit  of  lore  and 
reverence  towards  St.  Paul  had  been  awakened,  and 
had  poured  itself  forth  in  warm  expressions  of 
shame  aud  grief  and  penitence.  The  cloud  wx< 
now  dispelled ; fear  and  pain  gave  place  to  hope  aud 
tenderness  and  thankfulness.  But  even  now  the 
Apostle  would  not  start  at  once  for  Corinth.  He 
may  have  had  important  work  to  do  in  Macedonc. 
But  another  letter  would  smooth  the  way  still  more 
effectually  for  his  personal  visit;  aud  he  accordingly 
wrote  the  Second  Epistle,  and  sent  it  by  the  hands 
of  Titus  and  two  other  brethren  to  Corinth.  The 
particular  nature  of  this  Epistle,  as  an  appeal  to 
facts  in  favour  of  his  own  Apostolic  authority,  leads 
to  the  mention  of  many  interesting  featuies  of  St. 
Paul’s  life.  His  summary,  in  xi.  23-28,  of  the 
hardships  and  dangeis  through  which  he  had  gone, 
proves  to  us  how  little  the  history  in  the  Acts  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a complete  account  of  what  he  did 
and  suffered.  The  daily  burden  of  “ the  care  of  all 
the  churches  ” seems  to  imply  a wide  and  constant 
range  of  communication.  The  mention  of  “ riaons 
and  revelations  of  the  Lord,”  and  of  the  “ thorn 
(or  rather  stake)  in  the  flesh,”  side  by  side,  is 
peculiarly  characteristic  both  of  the  mind  and  ot 
the  experiences  of  St.  Paul.  As  an  instance  ol  the 
visions,  he  alludes  to  a trance  which  had  befallen  him 
fourteen  years  before,  in  which  lie  had  been  caught  up 
into  paradise,  and  had  heard  unspeakable  words.  But 
he  would  not,  even  inwardly  with  himself,  glory 
in  visions  and  revelations  without  remembering 
how  the  Lord  had  guarded  him  from  being  pu£<d 
up  by  them.  A stake  in  the  flesh  {aniXoty  ry 
trapKi)  was  given  him,  a messenger  of  Saun  to 
buffet  him,  lest  he  should  be  exalted  above  measure. 
The  different  interpretations  which  have  p re  ruled 
of  this  itk6\o if/  have  a certain  historical  signifieux*. 
(1)  Homan  Catholic  divines  have  inclined  to  under- 
stand by  it  strong  sensual  temptation,  (2)  Luther 
and  his  followers  take  it  to  mean  temptations  to 
unbelief.  But  neither  of  these  would  be  “ infirm- 
ities” in  which  St.  Paul  could  “ glory.”  (f>)  Ha 
almost  the  unanimous  opiuion  of  modern  divine*— 
and  the  authority  of  the  ancient  fatheis  on  the 
whole  is  in  favour  of  it — that  the  <tk6\o>\i  represent* 
some  vexatious  bodily  infirmity.  After  writing 
tiiis  Epistle,  St.  Paul  travelled  through  Macedonia, 
perhaps  to  the  borders  of  lllyricum  (Horn.  xv.  1?  * 
and  then  carried  out  the  intention  of  which  he  had 
spoken  so  often,  and  arrived  himself  at  Corinth- 
The  narrative  in  the  Acts  tells  us  that  “ when  he 
had  gone  over  those  parts  (Macedonia),  ami  h-- 
given  them  much  exhortation,  he  came  into  Givece, 
aud  there  abode  three  months”  (xx.  2,  3).  Then 
is  only  one  incident  which  we  can  connect  with  tl  -> 
visit  to  Greece,  but  that  is  a veiy  important  — 
the  writing  of  another  great  Epistle,  address™ 
the  Church  at  Rome.  That  this  was  written  •« 
this  time  from  Corinth  appears  from  passages  in ’J f 
Epistle  itself,  and  has  never  been  doubted.  >e 
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letter  is  a substitute  for  the  personal  visit  which 
he  had  longed  “for  many  years"  to  pay;  and,  as 
he  would  have  made  the  visit,  so  now  lie  writes 
the  letter,  because  he  is  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
Of  this  office,  to  speak  in  common  language,  St. 
Paul  was  proud.  All  the  labours  and  dangers  of  it 
he  would  willingly  encounter;  and  he  would  also 
jealously  maintain  its  dignity  and  its  powers.  He 
held  it  of  Christ,  and  Christ's  commission  should 
not  be  dishonoured.  He  represents  himself  grandly 
as  a priest,  appointed  to  offer  up  the  faith  of  the 
Gentile  world  as  a sacrifice  to  God  (xv.  16).  And 
he  then  proceeds  to  speak  with  pride  of  the  exteut 
and  independence  of  his  Apostolic  labours.  It  is  in 
harmony  with  this  language  that  he  should  address 
the  Roman  Church  as  consisting  mainly  of  Gentiles: 
hut  we  find  that  he  speaks  to  them  as  to  persons 
deeply  interested  in  Jewish  questions.  Before  his 
departure  from  Corinth,  St.  Paul  was  joined  again 
by  St.  Luke,  as  we  infer  from  the  change  in  the 
narmtive  from  the  third  to  the  first  person.  We 
have  seen  already  that  he  was  bent  on  making  a 
journey  to  Jerusalem,  for  a special  purpose  and  with- 
in a limited  time.  With  this  view  he  was  intending 
to  go  by  sea  to  Syria.  But  he  was  made  aware  of 
some  plot  of  the  Jews  for  his  destruction,  to  Ire 
carried  out  through  this  voyage ; and  he  determined 
to  evade  their  malice  by  changing  his  route.  Se- 
veral brethien  were  associated  with  him  in  this 
expedition,  the  hearers,  no  doubt,  of  the  collections 
made  in  all  the  Churches  for  the  poor  at  Jerusalem. 
These  were  sent  on  by  sea,  and  probably  the  money 
with  them,  to  Trans,  where  they  were  to  await  St. 
Paul.  He,  accompanied  by  St.  Luke,  went  north- 
wards through  Macedonia.  The  style  of  an  eye- 
witness again  becomes  manifest.  During  the  stay 
at  Troas  there  was  a meeting  on  the  first  day  of 
the  week  “ to  break  bread,"  aud  Paul  was  dis- 
coursing earnestly  and  at  length  with  the  brethren. 
He  was  to  dejiart  the  next  morning,  and  midnight 
(bund  them  listening  to  his  earnest  speech.  A youth 
named  Eutychus  was  sitting  in  the  window,  aud 
was  gradually  overpoweied  by  sleep,  so  that  at  last 
he  fell  into  the  street  or  court  from  the  third  stoiy, 
and  was  taken  up  dead.  The  meeting  was  inter- 
rupted by  this  accident,  and  Paul  went  down  and 
fell  upon  him  and  embraced  him,  saying,  “ Be  not 
disturbed,  his  life  is  in  him."  His  friends  theu 
appear  to  have  Liken  charge  of  him,  whilst  Paul 
went  up  again,  first  presided  at  the  breaking  of 
bread,  afterwards  took  a meal,  and  continued  con- 
versing until  daybreak,  and  so  departed.  Whilst 
the  vessel  which  conveyed  the  rest  of  the  party  sailed 
from  Troas  to  Assos,  Paul  gained  some  time  by  mak- 
ing the  journey  by  land.  At  Assos  he  went  on  board 
again.  Coasting  along  by  Mitylene,  Chios,  Samos, 
and  Trogyllium,  they  arrived  at  Miletus.  At  Mi- 
letus, however,  there  was  time  to  send  to  Ephesus ; 
and  the  elders  of  the  Church  were  invited  to  come 
down  to  him  there.  This  meeting  is  made  the  oc- 
casion for  recording  another  characteristic  and  re- 
presentative address  of  St.  Paul  (Acts  xx.  18-35). 
This  spoken  address  to  the  elders  of  the  Ephesian 
Church  may  be  ranked  with  the  Epistles,  and  throws 
the  same  kind  of  light  upon  St.  Paul's  Apostolical 
relations  to  the  Churches.  The  course  of  the  voyage 
from  Miletus  was  by  Coos  and  Rhodes  to  Patara, 
and  from  Patara  in  another  vessel  past  Cyprus  to 
Tyre.  Here  Paul  and  his  company  spent  seven 
days.  From  Tyre  they  sailed  to  Ptolemais,  where 
they  spent  one  day,  and  from  Ptolemais  proceeded. 
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apparently  by  Land,  to  Caesarea.  In  this  place  was 
settled  Philip  the  Evangelist,  one  of  the  seven,  and 
he  became  the  host  of  Paul  and  his  friends.  Philip 
hail  four  unmarried  daughters,  who  “ prophesied,” 
ai.d  who  repeated,  no  doubt,  the  warnings  already 
heard.  They  now  “ tarried  many  days  ” at  Cae- 
sarea. During  this  interval  the  prophet  Agabus 
(Acts  xi.  28)  came  down  from  Jerusalem,  aud 
crowned  the  previous  intimations  of  danger  with  a 
prediction  expressively  delivered.  At  this  stage  a 
final  effort  was  made  to  dissuade  Paul  from  going 
up  to  Jerusalem,  by  the  Christians  of  Caesarea, 
and  by  his  travelling  companions.  After  a while, 
they  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  were  gladly  re- 
ceived by  the  brethren.  This  is  St.  Paul’s  fifth 
and  last  visit  to  Jerusalem.— Paw/ s [mprison- 
ment : Jerusalem  and  Caesarea. — He  who  was  thus 
conducted  into  Jerusalem  by  a company  of  anxious 
friends  had  become  by  this  time  a man  of  consider- 
able fame  amongst  his  countrymen.  He  was  widely 
known  as  one  who  had  taught  with  pre-eminent 
boldness  that  a way  into  God’s  favour  was  ojiened 
to  the  Gentiles,  and  that  this  way  did  not  lie 
through  the  door  of  the  Jewish  Law.  He  had  more- 
over actually  founded  numerous  and  important 
communities,  composed  of  Jews  and  Gentiles  to- 
gether, which  stood  simply  on  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ,  apart  from  circumcision  aud  the  observance 
of  the  Law.  He  had  thus  roused  against  himself 
the  bitter  enmity  of  that  uufathoinable  Jewish 
pride  which  was  almost  ns  strong  in  some  of  those 
who  had  professed  the  faith  of  Jesus,  as  in  their 
unconverted  brethren.  He  was  now  appitmching 
a crisis  in  the  long  struggle,  and  the  shadow  of  it 
had  been  made  to  rest  upon  his  mind  throughout 
his  journey  to  Jerusalem.  He  came  “ ready  to  die 
for  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,"  but  he  came  ex- 
pressly to  prove  himself  a faithful  Jew,  and  this 
purpose  emerges  at  every  point  of  the  history.  St. 
Luke  does  not  mention  the  contributions  brought 
by  Paul  and  his  comjwnions  for  the  poor  at  Jeru- 
salem. As  on  former  occasions,  the  believers  at 
Jerusalem  could  not  but  glorify  God  for  what  they 
heard  ; but  they  had  been  alarmed  bv  the  prevalent 
feeling  concerning  St.  Paul.  In  order  to  dispel  this 
impression  they  ask  him  to  do  publicly  an  act  of 
homage  to  the  Law  and  its  observances.  They  had 
four  men  who  were  under  the  Nazarite  vow.  The 
completion  of  this  vow  involved  (Num.  vi.  13-21) 
a considerable  expense  for  the  offerings  to  be  pre- 
sented in  the  Temple ; and  it  was  a meritorious 
act  to  provide  these  offerings  for  the  poorer  Xa- 
zarites.  St.  Paul  was  requested  to  put  himself 
under  the  vow  with  those  other  four,  and  to  supply 
the  cost  of  their  offerings.  He  at  once  accepted  the 
proposal.  It  appeal's  that  the  whole  process  under- 
taken by  St.  Paul  required  seven  days  to  complete 
it.  Towards  the  end  of  this  time  certain  Jews  from 
“ Asia,”  w’ho  had  come  up  for  the  Pentecostal  feast, 
and  who  had  a personal  knowledge  both  of  Paul 
himself  and  of  his  companion  Trophimus,  a Gentile 
from  Ephesus,  saw  Paul  in  the  Temple.  They  im- 
mediately set  upon  him,  and  stiired  up  the  people 
against  him,  crying  out,  44  Men  of  Israel,  help:  this 
is  the  mau  that  teacheth  all  men  everywhere  against 
the  people,  and  the  law,  and  this  place;  and  further 
brought  Greeks  also  into  the  Temple,  and  hath  pol- 
luted this  holy  place."  The  latter  charge  had  no 
more  truth  in  it  than  the  first:  it  was  only  sug- 
gested by  their  having  seen  Trophimus  with  him, 
not  in  the  Temple,  but  in  the  city.  They  raised. 
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however,  a great  commotion  : Paul  was  dragged  out 
of  the  Temple,  of  which  the  doors  were  imme- 
diately shut,  and  the  people,  having  him  in  their 
hands,  were  proposing  to  kill  him.  But  tidings 
were  soon  carried  to  the  commander  of  the  force 
which  was  serving  as  a garrison  in  Jerusalem,  that 
“ all  Jerusalem  was  in  an  uproar and  he,  taking 
with  him  soldiers  and  centurions,  hastened  to  the 
scene  of  the  tumult.  Paul  was  rescued  from  the 
violeuce  of  the  multitude  by  the  Roman  officer, 
who  made  him  his  own  prisoner,  causing  him  to  be 
chained  to  two  soldiers,  and  then  proceeded  to  in- 
quire who  he  was  and  what  he  had  done.  The 
inquiry  only  elicited  confused  outcries,  and  the 
“ chief  captain  ” seems  to  have  imagined  that 
the  Apostle  might  perhaps  be  a certain  Egyptian 
pretender  who  had  recently  stirred  up  a consider- 
able rising  of  the  people.  The  account  in  the  Acts 
(xxi.  34-40)  tells  us  with  graphic  touches  how  St. 
Paul  obtained  leave  and  opportunity  to  address  the 
people  in  a discourse  which  is  related  at  length. 
This  discourse  was  spoken  in  Hebrew ; that  is,  in 
the  native  dialect  of  the  country,  and  was  on  that 
account  listened  to  with  the  more  attention.  It  is 
described  by  St.  Paul  himself,  in  his  opening  words, 
as  his  “defence,”  addressed  to  his  brethren  and 
fathers.  It  is  in  this  light  that  it  ought  to  be  re- 
garded. Until  the  hated  word  of  a mission  to  the 
(•entiles,  had  been  spoken,  the  Jews  had  listened  to 
the  speaker.  “ Away  with  such  a fellow  from  the 
earth,”  the  multitude  now  shouted  : “ it  is  not  fit 
that  he  should  live.”  The  Roman  commander,  seeing 
the  tumult  that  arose,  might  well  conclude  that  St. 
Paul  had  committed  some  heinous  offence;  and 
canying  him  oft',  he  gave  orders  that  he  should  be 
forced  by  scourging  to  confess  his  crime.  Agun 
the  Apostle  took  advantage  of  his  Roman  citizen- 
ship to  protect  himself  from  such  an  outrage.  The 
Roman  officer  was  bound  to  protect  a citizen,  and 
to  suppress  tumult ; but  it  was  also  a part  of  his 
policy  to  treat  with  deference  the  religion  and  the 
customs  of  the  countiy.  St.  Paul’s  present  history 
is  the  resultant  of  these  two  principles.  The  chief 
captain  set  him  free  from  bonds,  but  on  the  next  day 
called  together  the  chief  priests  and  the  Sanhedrim, 
and  brought  Paul  as  a prisoner  before  them.  We  need 
not  suppose  that  this  was  a regular  legal  proceed- 
ing : it  was  probably  au  experinjent  of  policy  and 
courtesy.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  the  commandant  of 
the  garrison  had  no  power  to  convoke  the  San- 
hedrim ; on  the  other  hand  he  would  not  give  up  a 
Roman  citizen  to  their  judgment.  As  it  was,  the 
affair  ended  in  confusion,  and  with  no  semblance 
of  a judicial  termination.  The  incidents  selected 
by  St.  Luke  from  the  history  of  this  meeting  form 
striking  points  in  the  biography  of  St.  Paul,  but 
they  are  not  easy  to  understand.  St.  Paul  appeals 
to  have  been  put  upon  his  defence,  and  with  the  , 
peculiar  habit,  mentioned  elsewhere  also  (Acts  xiii. 
9),  of  looking  steadily  when  about  to  speak,  he  j 
began  to  say,  “ Men  and  brethren,  I have  lived  in 
all  good  conscience  (or,  I have  lived  a conscien- 
tiously loyal  life)  unto  God,  until  this  day.”  Here 
the  high-pricst  Ananias  commanded  them  that  stood 
by  him  to  smite  him  on  the  mouth.  With  a fear- 
less indignation,  Paul  exclaimed,  “ God  shall  smite 
thee,  thou  whited  wall:  for  sittest  thou  to  judge 
me  alter  the  law,  and  commandcst  me  to  be  smitten 
contrary  to  the  law  ? ” The  bystanders  said,  “ Re- 
vilest  thou  God’s  High-Priest?”  Paul  answered,  1 
**  i knew  not,  brethren,  that  he  was  the  High-  j 


Priest ; for  it  is  written.  Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil 
of  the  ruler  of  thy  people.”  How  was  it  posable 
for  him  uot  to  kuow  that  he  who  spoke  was  the 
High-P  riest  ? The  least  objectionable  solutions  seem 
to  be,  that  for  some  reason  or  other, — either  because 
his  sight  was  not  good,  or  because  he  was  looking 
another  way, — he  did  not  know  whose  voice  it  was 
that  ordered  him  to  be  smitten  ; and  that  he  wished 
to  correct  the  impression  which  he  saw  was  made 
upon  some  of  the  nudience  by  his  threatening  piotest, 
and  therefore  took  advantage  of  the  fact  that  he 
really  did  not  kuow  the  speaker  to  be  the  High- 
Priest,  to  explain  the  deference  he  felt  to  be  due  to 
the  person  holding  that  office.  The  next  incident 
which  St.  Luke  records  seems  to  some,  who  cannot 
think  of  the  Apostle  as  remaining  still  a Jew,  to 
cast  a shadow  upon  his  rectitude.  He  perceived, 
we  are  told,  that  the  council  was  divided  into  two 
parties,  the  Sadducees  and  Pharisees,  and  therefore 
lie  cried  out,  “ Men  and  brethren,  I am  a Pharisee, 
the  son  of  a Pharisee ; concerning  the  hope  and  re- 
surrection of  the  dead  I am  called  in  question."— 
Those  who  impugn  the  authenticity  of  the  Acts  point 
triumphantly  to  this  scene  as  an  utterly  impossible 
one:  others  consider  thnt  the  Apostle  is  to  be 
blamed  for  using  a disingenuous  artifice.  But  it  is 
not  so  clear-  that  St.  Paul  was  using  an  artifice  at 
all,  at  least  for  his  own  interest,  in  identifying  him- 
self as  he  did  with  the  professions  of  the  Pharisees. 
The  creed  of  the  Pharisee  as  distinguished  from  that 
of  the  Sadducee,  was  unquestionably  the  creel  of 
St.  Paul.  His  belief  in  Jesus  seemed  to  him  to 
supply  the  ground  and  fulfilment  of  that  creed. 
He  wished  to  lead  his  brother  Pharisees  into  a 
decj»er  and  more  living  apprehension  of  their  owe 
faith.  The  immediate  consequence  of  the  dissension 
which  occurred  in  the  assembly  was  that  Paul  ww 
like  to  be  torn  in  pieces,  and  was  carried  off  by  the 
Roman  soldier's.  On  the  next  day  a conspiracy  was 
formed,  which  the  historian  relates  with  a singula: 
fulness  of  details.  More  than  forty  of  the  Jews 
bound  themselves  under  a curse  neither  to  eat  W‘ 
to  drink  until  they  had  killed  Paul.  The  plot  wu 
discovered,  and  St.  Paul  was  hurried  away  from 
Jerusalem.  The  chief  captain,  Claudius  I.nia-N 
determined  to  send  him  to  Caesarea,  to  Felix  the 
governor,  or  procurator,  of  Judaea.  He  therefore 
put  him  iu  charge  of  a strong  guard  of  soldier*, 
who  took  him  by  night  as  far  as  Antipatris.  from 
thence  a smaller  detachment  conveyed  him  to  Cae- 
sarea, where  they  delivered  up  their  prisoner  into 
the  hands  of  the  governor.  Felix  arked  of  what 
province  the  prisoner  was:  and  being  told  that  be 
was  of  Cilicia,  he  promised  to  give  him  a hearing 
when  his  accusers  should  come.  In  the  mean  tins 
he  ordered  him  to  be  guarded.  — Imprisoruncnt  ai 
Caesarea. — St.  Paul  was  henceforth,  to  the  end  o! 
the  period  embraced  in  the  Acts  R not  t0  eD^ 
of  his  life,  in  Roman  custody.  This  custody  w*5 
in  fact  a protection  to  him,  without  which  he 
would  have  fiillen  a victim  to  the  animosity  of  the 
Jews.  He  seems  to  have  been  treated  throughout 
with  humanity  and  consideration.  The  governor 
before  whom  he  was  now  to  be  tried,  according  to 
Tacitus  and  Josephus,  was  a rneau  and  dissolute 
tyrant.  The  orator  or  counsel  retained  by  the 
Jews  and  brought  down  by  Ananias  and  the  elder*, 
when  they  arrived  iu  the  course  of  five  day*  •'* 
Caesarea,  begins  the  proceedings  of  the  trui  P'jj' 
fessionally  by  complimenting  the  governor.  It* 
charge  he  goes  on  to  set  forth  against  Paul 
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precisely  the  light  in  which  he  was  regarded  by  the 
fanatical  Jews.  St.  Paul  met  the  charge  in  his 
usual  manner.  He  was  glad  that  his  judge  had 
been  for  some  years  governor  of  a Jewish  province ; 
44  because  it  is  in  thy  power  to  ascertain  that,  not 
more  than  twelve  days  since,  I came  up  to  Jeru- 
salem to  worship.”  The  emphasis  is  upon  his 
coming  up  to  worship.  He  denied  positively  the 
charges  of  stirring  up  strife  and  of  profaning  the 
Temple.  Again  he  gave  prominence  to  the  hope  of 
a resurrection,  which  he  held,  as  he  said,  in  common 
with  his  accusers.  His  loyalty  to  the  faith  of  his 
fathers  he  had  shown  by  coming  up  to  Jerusalem 
expressly  to  bring  alms  for  his  nation,  and  offerings, 
and  by  undertaking  the  ceremonies  of  purification 
in  the  Temple.  What  fault  then  could  any  Jew 
possibly  find  in  him? — The  Apostle’s  answer  was 
straightforward  and  complete.  He  had  not  violated 
the  law  of  his  fathers ; he  was  still  a true  and  loyal 
Israelite.  Felix  made  an  excuse  for  putting  off  the 
matter,  and  gave  orders  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
treated  with  indulgence,  and  that  his  friends  should 
be  allowed  free  nccess  to  him.  After  a while,  he 
heard  him  again.  St.  Paul  remained  in  custody 
until  Felix  left  the  province.  The  unprincipled 
governor  had  good  reason  to  seek  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  Jews ; and  to  please  them,  he  handed 
over  Paul,  as  an  untried  prisoner,  to  his  successor 
Festus.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  province,  Festus 
went  up  without  delay  from  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem, 
and  the  leading  Jews  seized  the  opportunity  of  ask- 
ing that  Paul  might  be  brought  up  there  for  trial, 
intending  to  assassinate  him  by  the  way.  But 
Festus  would  not  comply  with  their  request.  He 
invited  them  to  follow  him  on  his  speedy  return  to 
Caesarea,  and  a trial  took  place  there,  closely  re- 
sembling that  before  Felix.  “They  had  certain 
questions  against  him,*'  Festus  says  to  Agrippa, 
“ of  their  own  superstition  (or  religion),  and  of  one 
Jesus,  who  was  dead,  whom  Paul  affirmed  to  be 
alive.  And  being  puzzled  for  my  part  as  to  such 
inquiries,  1 asked  him  whether  he  would  go  to 
Jerusalem  to  be  tried  there.”  This  proposal,  not  a 
very  likely  one  to  be  accepted,  was  the  occasion  of 
St.  Paul’s  appeal  to  Caesar.  The  appeal  having 
been  allowed,  Festus  reflected  that  he  must  send 
with  the  prisoner  a report  of  “ the  crimes  laid 
against  him.”  He  therefore  took  advantage  of  an 
opportunity  which  offered  itself  in  a few  days  to 
seek  some  help  in  the  matter.  The  Jewish  prince 
Agrippa  arrived  with  his  sister  Berenice  on  a visit 
to  the  new  governor.  To  him  Festus  communi- 
cated his  perplexity,  together  with  an  account  of 
what  had  occurred  before  him  in  the  case.  Agrippa, 
who  must  have  known  something  of  the  sect  of  the 
Nazarenes,  and  had  probably  heard  of  Paul  himself, 
expressed  a desire  to  hear  him  speak.  Paul  there- 
fore was  to  give  an  account  of  himself  to  Agrippa ; 
and  when  he  had  received  from  him  a courteous 
permission  to  begin,  he  stretched  forth  his  hand  nnd 
made  his  defence.  In  this  discourse  (Acts  xxvi.), 
we  have  the  second  explanation  from  St.  Paul 
himself  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  led, 
through  his  Conversion,  to  serve  the  l.ord  Jesus 
instead  of  persecuting  His  disciples ; and  the  third 
narrative  of  the  Conversion  itself.  When  it  was 
concluded  Festus  and  the  king,  and  their  com- 
panions, consulted  together,  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  accused  was  guilty  of  nothing  that 
deserved  death  or  imprisonment.  And  Agrippu’s 
final  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  Festus  was,  “ This 
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man  might  have  been  set  at  liberty,  if  he  had  not 
appealed  unto  Caesar.”—  The  Voyage  to  Rome. — 
No  formal  trial  of  St.  Paul  had  yet  taken  place. 
After  a while  arrangements  were  made  to  carry 
“ Paul  nnd  certain  other  prisoners,”  in  the  custody 
of  a centurion  named  Julius  into  Italy  ; and  amongst 
the  company,  whether  by  favour  or  from  any  other 
reason,  we  find  the  historian  of  the  Acts.  The  nar- 
rative of  this  voyage  is  accordingly  minute  and 
circumstantial  in  a degree  which  has  excited  much 
attention.  The  nautical  and  geographical  details 
of  St.  Luke’s  account  have  been  submitted  to  an 
apparently  thorough  investigation  by  several  com- 
petent critics,  especially  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Jordanhill, 
in  an  important  treatise  devoted  to  this  subject,  and 
by  Mr.  Howson.  The  result  of  this  investigation 
has  been,  that  several  errors  in  the  received  version 
have  been  corrected,  that  the  course  of  the  voyage 
has  been  laid  down  to  a very  minute  degree  with 
great  certainty,  and  that  the  account  in  the  Acts  is 
shown  to  be  written  by  an  accurate  eye-witness, 
not  himself  a professional  seaman,  but  well  ac- 
quainted with  nautical  matters.  We  hasten  lightly 
over  this  voyage,  referring  the  reader  to  the  works 
above  mentioned,  and  to  the  articles  in  this  Dic- 
tionary on  the  names  of  places  and  the  nautical 
terms  which  occur  in  the  narrative.  The  land  on 
which  the  wreck  took  place  was  found  to  belong  to 
Malta.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island  received  the 
wet  and  exhausted  voyagers  with  no  ordinary  kind- 
ness, and  immediately  lighted  a fire  to  warm  them. 
This  particular  kindness  is  recorded  on  account  of 
a curious  incident  connected  with  it.  The  Apostle 
was  helping  to  make  the  fire,  and  had  gathered  a 
bundle  of  sticks  and  laid  them  on  the  fire,  when  a 
viper  came  out  of  the  heat  and  fastened  on  his 
hand.  When  the  natives  saw  the  creature  hanging 
from  his  hand  they  believed  him  to  be  poisoned  by 
the  bite,  and  said  amongst  themselves,  “ No  doubt 
this  man  Is  a murderer,  whom,  though  he  has 
escaped  from  the  sea,  yet  Vengeance  suffers  not  to 
live.”  But  when  they  saw  that  no  harm  came  of 
it  they  changed  their  minds  and  said  that  he  w.is  a 
god.  This  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  honour  in 
which  he  was  held  by  Julius,  would  account  for 
St.  Paul  being  invited  with  some  others  to  stay  at 
the  house  of  the  chief  man  of  the  island,  whose 
name  was  Publius.  By  him  they  were  courteously 
entertained  for  three  days.  After  a three  months’ 
stay  in  Malta  the  soldiers  and  their  prisoners  left 
in  an  Alexandrian  ship  for  Italy.  They  touched 
at  Syracuse,  where  they  stayed  three  days,  and  at 
Rhegium,  from  which  place  they  were  carried  with 
a fair  wind  to  Puteoli,  where  they  left  their  ship 
and  the  sea.  At  Puteoli  they  found  “ brethren,” 
for  it  was  an  important  place,  and  especially  a chief 
port  for  the  traffic  between  Alexandria  and  Rome ; 
and  by  these  brethren  they  were  exhorted  to  stay 
a while  with  them.  Permission  seems  to  have  been 
granted  by  the  centurion ; and  whilst  they  were 
spending  seven  days  at  Puteoli  news  of  the  Apostle’s 
arrival  was  sent  on  to  Rome.— St.  Paul  at  Rome. 
— On  their  arrival  at  Rome  the  centurion  delivered 
up  his  prisoners  into  the  proper  custody,  that  of 
the  praetorian  prefect.  Paul  was  at  once  treated 
with  special  consideration,  and  was  allowed  to  dwell 
by  himself  with  the  soldier  who  guarded  him.  He 
was  now  therefore  free  “ to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
them  that  were  at  Rome  also and  pnxeeled  with- 
out delay  to  act  upon  his  rule — “ to  the  Jew  first.” 
He  invited  the  chief  persons  amongst  the  Jews  to 
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come  to  him,  and  explained  to  them  that  though 
he  was  brought  to  Rome  to  answer  charges  made 
against  him  by  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  he  had  really 
done  nothing  disloyal  to  his  nation  or  the  Law, 
nor  desired  to  be  considered  as  hostile  to  his  fellow- 
countrymeu.  The  Roman  Jews  replied  that  they 
had  received  no  tidings  to  his  prejudice.  The  sect 
of  which  he  had  implied  he  was  a member  they 
knew  to  be  everywhere  spoken  against ; but  they 
were  willing  to  heir  what  he  had  to  say.  But,  as 
of  old,  the  reception  of  his  message  by  the  Jews  was 
not  favourable.  He  turned  therefore  again  to  the 
Gentiles,  and  for  two  years  he  dwelt  in  his  own  hired 
house.  These  are  the  last  words  of  the  Acts.  But 
St.  Paul’s  career  is  not  abruptly  closed.  Before  he 
himself  fades  out  of  our  sight  in  the  twilight  of  eccle- 
siastical tradition,  we  have  letters  written  by  himself, 
which  contribute  some  particulars  to  his  external 
biogiaphy,  and  give  us  a far  more  precious  insight 
into  his  convictions  and  sympathies.— Period  of  the 
Later  Epistles. — To  that  imprisonment  to  which  St. 
Luke  has  introduced  us — the  imprisonment  which 
lasted  for  such  a tedious  time,  though  tempered 
by  much  indulgence — belongs  the  noble  group  of 
Letters  to  Philemon,  to  the  Colossians,  to  the  Ephe- 
sians, and  to  the  Philippians.  The  three  former 
of  these  were  written  at  one  time  and  sent  by  the 
same  messengers.  Whether  that  to  the  Philippians 
was  written  before  or  after  these,  we  cannot  detemi- 
inn ; but  the  tone  of  it  seems  to  imply  that  a 
crisis  was  approaching,  and  therefore  it  is  commonly 
regarded  as  the  latest  of  the  four. — In  this  Epistle 
St.  Paul  twice  expresses  a confident  hope  that  be- 
fore long  he  may  be  able  to  visit  the  Philippians 
in  person  (i.  25,  ii.  24).  Whether  this  hope  was  ' 
fulfilled  or  not,  belongs  to  a question  which  now 
presents  itself  to  us,  and  which  has  been  the  occa- 
sion of  much  controversy.  Accoiding  to  the  general 
opinion,  the  Apostle  was  liberated  from  his  impri- 
sonment and  left  Rome,  soon  after  the  writing  of 
the  letter  to  the  Philippians,  spent  some  time  in 
visits  to  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Spain,  returned 
again  as  a prisoner  to  Rome,  and  was  put  to  death 
there.  In  opposition  to  this  view  it  is  maintained 
by  some,  that  he  was  never  liberated,  but  was  put 
to  death  at  Rome  at  an  earlier  period  than  is  com- 
monly supposed.  The  arguments  adduced  in  favour 
of  the  common  view  are,  (1)  the  hopes  expressed 
by  St.  Paul  of  visiting  Philippi  (already  named) 
and  Colossae  (Philemon  22)  ; (2)  a number  of 
allusions  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  and  their  general 
character ; and  (3)  the  testimony  of  ecclesiastical 
tradition.  The  decision  must  turn  mainly  upon 
the  view  taken  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  The  diffi- 
culties which  have  induced  such  critics  as  De  Wette 
and  Ewald  to  reject  these  Epistles,  are  not  incon- 
siderable, and  will  force  themselves  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  the  careful  student  of  St.  Paul.  But  they 
are  overpowered  by  the  much  greater  difficulties 
attending  auy  hypothesis  which  assumes  these 
Epistles  to  be  spurious.  We  are  obliged  therefore 
to  recognize  the  modifications  of  St.  Paul's  style, 
the  developments  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  and 
the  movements  of  various  persons,  which  have  ap- 
peared suspicious  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  as  nevertheless  historically  true.  And  then 
without  encroaching  on  the  domain  of  conjecture, 
we  draw  the  following  conclusions; — (1.)  St.  Paul 
must  have  left  Rome,  and  visited  Asia  Minor  and 
Greece  ; for  he  says  to  Timothy  (1  Tim.  i.  3),  “ I 
besought  thee  to  abide  still  at  Ephesus,  when  1 was 
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setting  out  for  Macedonia.”  After  being  once  at 
Ephesus,  he  was  purposing  to  go  there  again  (1  Tim. 
iv.  13),  and  hesjient  a considerable  time  at  Ephesus 
(2  Tim.  i.  18).  (2.)  He  paid  a visit  to  Crete,  and 

left  Titus  to  organize  Churches  there  (Titus  i.  5). 
He  was  intending  to  spend  a winter  at  one  of  tile 
places  named  Nicopolis  (Tit.  iii.  12).  (3.)  He  tra- 
velled by  Miletus  (2  Tim.  iv.  20),  Ticas(2Tim. 
iv.  13),  where  he  left  a cloak  or  case,  and  some 
books,  and  Corinth  (2  Tim.  iv.  20).  (4.)  He  is  a 

prisoner  at  Rome,  “ suffering  unto  bonds  as  an  evil- 
doer ” (2  Tim.  ii.  9),  and  expecting  to  be  soon  con- 
demned to  death  (2  Tim.  iv.  0).  At  this  time  he 
felt  deserted  and  solitary,  having  only  Luke  of  his 
old  associates,  to  keep  him  company  ; and  he  was 
veiy  anxious  that  Timothy  should  come  to  him 
without  delay  from  Ephesus,  and  bring  Mark  nth 
him  (2  Tim.  i.  15,  iv.  16,  9-12).  We  conclude 
then,  that  after  a wearing  imprisonment  of  two 
years  or  more  at  Rome,  St.  Paul  was  set  free,  and 
spent  some  years  in  various  journeyings  eastwards 
and  westwards.  Towards  the  close  of  this  time  he 
|K>urs  out  the  warnings  of  his  lass  vigorous  but  still 
brave  and  faithful  spirit  in  the  Letters  to  Timothy 
and  Titus.  The  first  to  Timothy  and  that  to  Titus 
were  evidently  written  at  very  nearly  the  same 
time.  After  these  were  written,  he  was  appre- 
hended again  and  sent  to  Rome.  The  Apostle 
appears  now  to  have  been  treated,  not  ns  an  honour- 
able state  prisoner,  but  as  a felon  (2  Tim.  ii.  9). 
But  he  was  at  least  allowed  to  write  this  Second 
I-etter  to  his  “dearly  beloved  son  ” Timothy;  and 
though  he  expresses  a confident  expectation  of  his 
speedy  death,  he  yet  thought  it  sufficiently  probable  . 
t that  it  might  be  delayed  for  some  time,  to  warrant 
him  in  urging  Timothy  to  come  to  him  from 
Ephesus.  Meanwhile,  though  he  felt  his  isolation, 
he  was  not  in  the  least  daunted  by  his  danger.  He 
was  more  than  ready  to  die  (iv.  6),  and  had  a sus- 
taining experience  of  not  being  deserted  by  his  Lord. 
Once  already,  in  this  second  imprisonment,  he  had 
appeared  before  the  authorities ; and  “ the  Lord 
then  stood  by  him  and  strengthened  him,"  and 
gave  him  a favourable  opportunity  for  the  one 
thing  always  nearest  to  his  heart,  the  public  declv- 
ation  of  his  Gospel.  This  Epistle,  surely  no  un- 
worthy utterance  at  such  an  nge  and  in  such  an 
hour  even  of  a St.  Paul,  brings  us,  it  may  well  be 
presumed,  close  to  the  end  of  bis  life.  For  what 
remains,  we  have  the  concurrent  testimony  of  eccle- 
siastical antiquity,  that  he  was  beheaded  at  Rome, 
about  the  same  time  that  St.  Peter  was  crucified 
there.  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Corinth  (a.d.  170), 
says  that  Peter  and  Paul  went  to  Italy  and  taught 
there  together,  and  suffered  martyrdom  about  the 
same  time.  Eusebius  himself  entirely  adopts  the 
tradition  that  St.  Paul  was  beheaded  under  Nero  at 
Rome.— Chronology  of  St.  PauTs  Life. — It  is  usual 
to  distinguish  between  the  internal  or  absolute, 
and  the  external  or  relative,  chronology  of  St.  Paul's 
life.  The  foimer  is  that  which  we  have  hitherto 
followed.  It  remains  to  mention  the  poiuU  at 
which  the  N.  T.  history  of  the  Apostle  comes  into 
contact  with  the  outer  history  of  the  world.  There 
are  two  principal  events  which  serve  as  fixed  dates 
for  determining  the  Pauline  chronology — the  death 
of  Herod  Agrippa,  and  the  accession  of  Kestus. 
Now  it  has  been  proved  nlmost  to  certainty  that 
Felix  was  recalled  from  Judaea  and  succeeded  by 
Festus  in  the  year  60.  In  the  autumn,  then,  of 
A.D.  60  St.  Paul  left  Caesarea,  In  the  spring  of  61 
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Ke  arrived  at  Rome.  There  he  lived  two  years, 
that  is,  till  the  spring  of  63,  with  much  freedom 
is  his  own  hired  house.  After  this  we  depend 
cpon  conjecture ; but  the  Pastoral  Epirtles  give  us 
reasons  for  deferring  the  Apostle's  death  until  67, 
*:th  Eusebius,  or  68,  with  Jerome.  Similarly  we 
can  go  backwards  from  A.D.  60.  St.  Paul  was 
two  years  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxiv.  27);  therefore 
h*  arrived  at  Jerusalem  on  his  last  visit  by  the 
Pwtecost  of  58.  Before  this  he  had  wintered  at 
Corinth  (Acts  xx.  2,  3),  having  gone  from  Ephesus 
to  Greece.  He  left  Ephesus,  then,  in  the  latter 
port  of  57,  and  as  he  stayed  3 years  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xx.  31),  he  must  have  come  thither  in  54. 
f’reriously  to  this  journey  he  had  spent  “ some 
tnne”  at  Antioch  (Acts  xviii.  23),  and  our  chro- 
nology becomes  indeterminate.  We  can  only  add 
together  the  time  of  a hasty  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
the  travels  of  the  great  second  missionary  journey, 
which  included  1$  year  at  Corinth,  another  inde- 
terminate stay  at  Antioch,  the  important  third  visit 
to  Jerusalem,  another  “ long  ” residence  at  Antioch 
(Acts  xiv,  28),  the  first  missionary  journey,  again 
an  indeterminate  stay  at  Antioch  (Acts  xii.  25) — 
until  we  come  to  the  second  visit  to  Jerusalem, 
which  nearly  synchronised  with  the  death  of  Herod 
Agrippa  in  A.D.  44.  Within  this  interval  of  some 
10  years  the  most  important  date  to  fix  is  that  of 
the  third  visit  to  Jerusalem ; and  there  is  a great 
concurrence  of  the  best  authorities  in  placing  this 
riut  in  either  50  or  51.  St.  Paul  himself  (Gal. 
ii.  1)  places  this  visit  “ 14  years  after  " either  his 
conversion  or  the  first  visit.  In  the  former  case 
we  haTe  37  or  38  for  the  date  of  the  conversion. 
The  conversion  was  followed  by  3 years  (Gal.  i.  lfl) 
5|*nt  in  Arabia  and  Damascus,  and  endiug  with 
the  first  visit  to  Jerusalem  ; and  the  space  between 
the  first  visit  (40  or  41)  and  the  second  (44  or  45) 
is  filled  up  by  an  indeterminate  time,  presumably 
2 or  3 years,  at  Tarsus  (Acts  ix.  30),  and  1 year 
at  Antioch  (Acts  xi.  26).  The  date  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  Stephen  can  only  be  conjectured,  and  is 
rery  variously  placed  between  A.D.  30  and  the 
yar  of  St.  Paul’s  conversion.  In  the  account  of 
the  death  of  Stephen  St.  Paul  is  called  “a  young 
nan  ” (Acts  vii.  58).  It  is  not  improbable  there- 
kr*  that  he  was  born  between  A.D.  0 and  A.D.  5, 
so  tliat  he  might  be  past  60  years  of  age  when  he 
call-i  himself  “ Paul  the  aged”  in  Philemon  9. 
Pavement  [Gabbatha.] 

Pavilion.  1.  Soc,  properly  an  enclosed  place, 
aly>  rendered  “ tabernacle,”  “ covert,”  and  “ den,” 
once  only  “pavilion”  (Ps.  xxvii.  5).  2.  Succ&h, 

usually  “ tabernacle”  and  “ booth.”  3.  Shaphrur 
and  Shaphrir , a word  used  once  only  in  Jer.  xliii. 
10,  to  signify  glory  or  splendour,  and  hence  pro- 
bably to  be  understood  of  the  splendid  covering  of 
the  royal  throne. 

Peacocks  (Heb.  tucdyytm).  Amongst  the  na- 
tural products  of  the  land  of  Tarshish  which  Solo- 
ewo’b  fleet  brought  home  to  Jerusalem,  mention  is 
made  of  “ peacocks for  there  can,  we  think,  be 
no  donbt  at  all  that  the  A.  V.  is  correct  in  thus 
rendering  tuccigytm,  which  won!  occurs  only  in 
1 K.  x.  22,  and  2 Chr.  ix.  21 ; most  of  the  old 
versions,  with  several  of  the  Jewish  Rabbis,  being 
in  tarour  of  this  translation.  Some  writers  have, 
however,  been  dissatisfied  with  the  rendering  of 
4‘  peacocks,”  and  have  proposed  “ parrots.”  Keil 
concludes  that  the  “ Aves  Numidicae  ” (Guinea 
I owls)  are  meant.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
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the  Hebrew  word  is  of  foreign  origin.  Gesenius 
rites  many  authorities  to  prove  that  the  tucci 
is  to  be  traced  to  the  Tamul  or  Idalabaric  togei, 
“ peacock,”  which  opinion  has  been  recently  con- 
firmed by  Sir  E.  Tennent. 

Pearl  (Heb.  gabish),  The  Heb.  woid  occurs,  in 
this  form,  only  in  Job  xxviii.  18,  where  the  price 
of  wisdom  is  contested  with  that  of  rdm6th 
(“  coral”)  and  g&bish  ; and  the  same  woid,  with 
the  addition  of  the  syllable  el,  is  found  in  Ez.  xiii. 
11,  13,  xxxviii.  22,  with  abne,  “stones,”  ».  e. 
“ stones  of  ice.”  The  ancient  vereions  contribute 
nothing  by  way  of  explanation.  On  the  whole  the 
balance  of  probability  is  in  favour  of  “ crystal,” 
since  gabish  denotes  “ ice.”  Pearls,  however,  are 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt.  xiii.  45  ; 
1 Tim.  ii.  9;  Rev.  xvii.  4,  xxi.  21).  The  Unio 
margaritiferus,  Mgtilus  edulis , Ostrea  cdulis,  of 
our  own  country,  occasionally  furnish  pearls ; but 
“ the  pearl  of  great  price  ” is  doubtless  a fine  speci- 
men yielded  by  the  pearl  oyster  (Avicula  marga- 
riiifera\  still  found  in  abundance  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  which  has  long  been  celebrated  lor  its  pearl 
fisheries. 

Ped'ahel,  the  son  of  Ammihud,  and  prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali  (Num.  xxxiv.  28). 

Pedah'zur,  father  of  Gamaliel,  the  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Manasseh  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num. 
i.  10,  ii.  20,  vii.  54,  59,  x.  23). 

Pedai’ah.  1.  The  father  of  Zebudah,  mother  of 
king  Jehoiakim  (2  K.  xxiii.  36).— 2.  The  brother 
of  Salathiel,  or  Shealtiel,  and  father  of  Zerubbabel, 
who  is  usually  called  the  “son  of  Shealtiel,"  being, 
as  Lord  A.  Hervey  conjectures,  in  reality  his  uncle’s 
successor  and  heir,  inconsequence  of  the  failure  of 
issue  in  the  direct  line  (1  Chr.  iii.  17-19).— 3.  Son 
of  Parosh,  that  is,  one  of  the  family  of  that  name, 
who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  repairing  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  25).— 4.  Apparently  a priest; 
one  of  those  who  stood  on  the  left  hand  of  Ezra 
when  he  read  the  law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4).— 

5.  A Bcnjamite,  ancestor  qf  Sallu  (Neh.  xi.  7).— 

6.  A I.evite  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii. 
13).— 7.  The  father  of  Joel,  prince  of  the  half 
tribe  of  Manasseh  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  20). 

Pe'kah,  son  of  Remaliah,  originally  a captain  of 
Pekahiah  king  of  Israel,  murdered  his  master,  seized 
the  throne,  and  became  the  18th  sovereign  of  the 
northern  kingdom.  His  native  country  was  pro- 
bably Gilead,  as  fifty  Gileadites  joined  him  in  the 
conspiracy  against  Pekahiah.  Under  his  prede- 
cessors Israel  had  been  much  weakened  through  the 
payment  of  enormous  tribute  to  the  Assyrians 
(see  especially  2 K.  xv.  20),  and  by  internal  ware 
and  conspiracies.  Pekah  seems  steadily  to  have  ap- 
plied himself  to  the  restoration  of  its  power.  For 
this  pui-pose  he  sought  for  the  support  of  a foreign 
alliance,  and  fixed  his  mind  on  the  plunder  of  the 
sister  kingdom  of  Judah.  He  must  have  made  the 
treaty  by  which  he  proposed  to  share  its  spoil  with 
Rezin  king  of  Damascus,  when  Jotham  was  still  on 
the  throne  of  Jerusalem  (2  K.  xv.  37);  but  its  exec- 
ution Wits  long  delayed,  probably  in  consequence 
of  that  prince’s  righteous  and  vigorous  administra- 
tion (2  Chr.  xxvii.).  When,  however,  his  weak  son 
Ahaz  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  David,  the  allies 
no  longer  hesitated,  and  formed  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  history  of  the  war  is  found  in  2 K. 
xvi.  and  2 Chr.  xxviii.  It  is  famous  as  the  occa- 
sion of  the  great  prophecies  in  Isaiah  vii.-ix.  Its 
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chief  result  was  the  capture  of  the  Jewish  port  of 
Elath  on  the  Red  Sea ; but  the  unnatural  alliance 
of  Itamascus  and  Samaria  was  punished  through 
the  final  overthrow  of  the  ferocious  confederates  by 
Tiglath-pileser.  The  kingdom  of  Damascus  was 
finally  suppressed,  and  Kezin  put  to  death,  while 
Pekali  was  deprived  of  at  least  half  his  kingdom, 
including  all  the  northern  portion,  and  the  whole 
district  to  the  east  of  Jordan.  Pekah  himself,  now 
fallen  into  the  position  of  an  Assyrian  vassal,  was 
of  course  compelled  to  abstain  from  further  attacks 
on  Judah.  Whether  his  continued  tyranny  ex- 
hausted the  patience  of  his  subjects,  or  whether 
his  weakness  emboldened  them  to  attack  him,  we  do 
not  know ; but,  from  one  or  the  other  cause,  Hoshea 
the  son  of  Elah  conspired  against  him,  and  put  him 
to  death.  Pekah  ascended  the  throne  B.C.  757. 
He  must  have  begun  to  war  against  Judah  B.C.  740, 
and  was  killed  B.C.  737. 

PekaM'ah,  son  aud  successor  of  Menahem,  was 
the  17th  king  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  Israel 
(B.C.  759-757).  After  a brief  reign  of  scarcely  two 
yeare  a conspiracy  was  organized  against  him  by 
Pekah,  who,  at  the  head  of  fifty  Gileadites,  at- 
tacked him  in  his  palace,  murdered  him  and  his 
friends  Argob  and  Arieh,  and  seized  the  throne. 

Peko’d,  an  appellative  applied  to  the  Chaldaeans. 
It  occurs  only  twice,  viz.  in  Jer.  1.  21,  and  Ez. 
xxiii.  23.  Authorities  arc  undecided  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  the  term.  It  is  apparently  connected  with 
the  root  pdkad,  “ to  visit,  and  in  its  secondary 
senses  “ to  punish,”  and  “ to  appoint  a ruler 
hence  Pekod  may  be  applied  to  Babylon  in  Jer.  1. 
as  significant  of  its  impending  punishment,  as  in 
the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  “ visitation.”  But  this 
sense  will  not  suit  the  other  passage,  and  hence 
Gesenius  here  assigns  to  it  the  meaning  of  “ prefect.” 
The  LXX.  treats  it  as  the  name  of  a district  in 
Ezekiel,  and  as  a verb  in  Jeremiah. 

Pelai'&h.  1.  A son  of  Elioenai,  of  the  royal 
line  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  24).— 2.  One  of  the 
Levites  who  assisted  Ezra  in  expounding  the  law 
(Keh.  viii.  7).  He  afterwards  sealed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  10). 

Pelali'ah,  the  son  of  Amzi,  and  ancestor  of 
Adaiah  (Neh.  xi.  12). 

Pelati  ah.  1.  Son  of  Hananiah  the  son  ot 
Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  21).— 2.  One  of  the  cap- 
tains of  the  marauding  band  of  Simeonites,  who  in 
the  reign  of  Ilezekiah  made  an  expedition  to  Mount 
Seir,  and  smote  the  Amalekites  (l  Chr.  iv.  42).— 
3.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people,  and  probably  the 
name  of  a family,  who  sealed  the  covenant  with 
Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  22).— 4.  The  son  of  Benaiah, 
and  one  of  the  princes  of  the  people  against  whom 
Ezekiel  was  directed  to  utter  the  words  of  doom 
recorded  in  Ez.  xi.  5-12. 

Peleg,  son  of  Eber,  and  brother  of  Joktan  (Gen. 
x.  25,  xi.  16).  The  only  incident  connected  with 
his  history  is  the  statement  that  “ in  his  days  was 
the  earth  divided  ” — an  event  which  was  embodied 
in  his  name,  Peleg  meaning  “ division.”  This  re- 
fers to  a division  of  the  family  of  Eber  himself,  the 
younger  branch  of  whom  (the  Joktanids)  migrated 
into  southern  Arabia,  while  the  elder  remained  in 
Mesopotamia. 

Pel'et  1.  A son  of  Jahdai  in  an  obscurc 
genealogy  (1  Chr.  ii.  47).— 2.  The  son  of  Az- 
maveth,  that  is,  either  a native  of  the  place  of  that 
name,  or  the  son  of  one  of  David’s  heroes  (l  Chr. 
xii.  3). 
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Pel'eth.  L The  father  of  On  the  Renbuiite, 
who  joined  Datlian  and  Abiram  in  their  rebellion 
(Num.  xvi.  1).— 2.  Son  of  Jonathan  and  a de- 
scendant of  Jerahmcel  (l  Chr.  ii.  33). 

Pel’ethites,  mentioned  only  in  the  phrase  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  “ the  Cherethites  and  the  Pel- 
ethites.”  These  two  collectives  designate  a force 
that  was  evidently  David’s  body-guard.  Their 
names  have  been  supposed  either  to  indicate  their 
duties  or  to  be  gentile  nouns.  Gesenius  renders 
them  “ executioners  and  runners.”  On  the  other 
hand,  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  retain  their  names  un- 
translated ; and  the  Syriac  and  Targ.  Jon.  trans- 
late them  differently  from  the  rendeiing  above  and 
from  each  other.  The  Egyptian  monuments  throw 
a fresh  light  upon  this  subject.  From  them  we 
find  that  kings  of  the  xixth  and  xxth  dynasties 
had  in  their  service  mercenaries  of  a nation  called 
SHAYRETANA,  which  Rameses  III.  conquered, 
under  the  name  “ SHAYRETANA  of  the  So.” 
The  name  SHAYRETANA,  of  which  the  first 
letter  was  also  pronounced  KH,  is  almost  letter  for 
letter  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  Cherethim  ; and  since 
the  SHAYRETANA  were  evidently  cognate  to  the 
Philistines,  their  identity  with  the  Cherethim  can- 
not be  doubted  (comp.  1 Sam.  xxx.  14;  Ez.  nr. 
16  ; Zeph.  ii.  5).  The  Egyptian  SHAYRETANA 
of  the  Sea  are  probably  the  Cretans.  The  Peletb- 
ites,  who,  as  already  remarked,  arc  not  mentioned 
except  with  the  Cherethites,  have  not  yet  been 
similarly  traced  in  Egyptian  geography.  The  sim- 
ilarity, however,  of  the  two  names  would  favour 
the  idea  which  is  suggested  by  the  mention  to- 
gether of  the  Cherethites  and  Pelethites,  that  the 
latter  were  of  the  Philistine  stock  as  well  as  the 
former. 

Peli'as.  Bedeiaii  (1  Esd.  ix.  34:  comp.  Ezr. 
x.  35). 

Pelican  (Heb.  kaath).  Amongst  the  unclean 
birds  mention  is  made  of  the  kaath  (Lev.  xi.  18; 
Deut.  xiv.  17).  The  suppliant  j«almist  compaw 
his  condition  to  “ a kaath  in  the  wilderness  ” (P*. 
cii.  6).  As  a mark  of  the  desolation  thnt  was  to 
come  upon  Edom,  it  is  said  that  “ the  kaath  ami 
the  bittern  should  possess  it”  (Is.  xxxiv.  11).  The 
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same  words  arc  spoken  of  Nineveh  (Zeph.  ii.  14). 
In  these  two  last  places  the  A.  V.  has  “ cormo- 
rant ’’  in  the  text  and  “pelican”  in  the  margin. 
The  best  authorities  are  in  favour  of  the  pelican 
being  the  bird  denoted  by  kaath.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  what  is  the  particular  point  in  the  nature  or 
character  of  the  pelican  with  which  the  psalmist 
compares  his  pitiable  condition.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  reference  is  made  to  its  general 
aspect  as  it  sits  in  apparent  melancholy  mood,  with 
it*  bill  resting  on  its  breast.  Oedmann's  opinion 
that  the  Pelocanus  graculus,  the  shag  cormorant, 
and  Ilochart’s,  that  the  “ bittern  ” is  intended,  are 
unsupported  by  any  good  evidence.  The  P.  ono- 
croiahu  (common  pelican)  and  the  P.  crispus  arc 
often  observed  in  Palestine,  Egypt,  &c. 

Pelonite,  the.  Two  of  David’s  mighty  men, 
Helez  and  Aliijah,  are  called  Pelonites  (1  Chr.  xi. 
27,36).  From  1 Chr.  xxvii.  10,  it  ap|>ears  tliat 
the  former  was  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and 
“Pelonite”  would  therefore  be  an  appellation  de- 
rived from  his  place  of  birth  or  residence.  In  the 
list  of  2 Sam.  xxiii.  Helez  is  called  (ver.  26)  “ the 
Paltite,”  that  is,  as  IVrthenu  (on  1 Chr.  xi.)  con- 
jectures, of  Beth-Palet,  or  Beth-Phelet,  in  the  south 
is  Judah.  Ilut  it  seems  probable  that  “ Pelonite” 
of  the  correct  reading.  “ Ahijah  the  Pelonite” 
appears  in  2 Sam.  xxiii.  34  as  “ Eliam  the  son  of 
Ahithophel  the  Gilouite,”  of  which  the  former  is  a 
corruption. 

Pen.  [Writing.] 

Pen'iel,  the  name  which  Jacob  gave  to  the  place 
in  which  he  had  wrestled  with  God  : “ He  called 
the  name  of  the  place  * Face  of  El,'  for  I have  seen 
Klohim  face  to  face  ” (Gen.  xxxii.  30).  In  xxxii. 
31,  and  the  other  passages  in  which  the  name 
occurs  its  form  is  changed  to  PEXUF.L.  On  this 
change  the  lexicographers  throw  no  light.  It  is 
perhaps  not  impossible  that  Peuuel  was  the  original 
form  of  the  name. 

Peninnak,  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Elkanah 

(1  Sam.  i.  2). 

Penny,  Pennyworth.  In  the  A.  V.,  in  several 

postages  of  the  N.  T.,  “ penny,”  cither  alone  or  in 
the  compound  “ pennyworth,”  occurs  as  the  ren- 
dering of  the  Greek  Srjydpioy,  the  name  of  the 
Koman  denarius  (Matt.  xx.  2,  xxii.  19  ; Mark  vi. 
37,  xii.  15;  Luke  xx.  24;  John  vi.  7 ; Rev.  vi.  6). 
The  denarius  was  the  chief  Roman  silver  coin,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  coinage  of  the  city  to  the  early 
part  ot  the  third  century. 

Pentateuch,  the.  The  Greek  name  given  to 
the  five  !w>oks  commonly  called  the  Five  books  of 
Hoses.  The  present  Jews  usually  call  the  whole 
by  the  name  of  Torah,  i.  e.  “ the  Law,”  or  Torath 
Mosheh,  “ the  Law  of  Moses.”  The  Rabbinical 
title  is  “ the  five-fifths  of  the  Law,”  The  division 
of  the  whole  work  into  five  paits  has  by  some 
writers  been  supposed  to  be  original.  Others,  with 
®ore  probability,  think  that  the  division  was  made 
by  the  Greek  translators  ; for  the  titles  of  the 
several  books  are  not  of  Hebrew  but  of  Greek 
or'g»n.  The  Hebrew  names  are  merely  taken  from 
the  first  words  of  each  book,  and  in  the  Hist  in- 
stance only  designated  particular  sections  and  not 
whole  books.  The  M.SS.  of  the  Pentateuch  fonn 
a single  roll  or  volume,  and  are  divided  not  into 
bcok«,  but  into  the  larger  and  smaller  sections 
odiel  Parshitfoth  and  Sedarvn,  For  the  several 
names  and  contents  of  the  Five  Books  we  refer  to 
the  articles  on  each  Cook,  where  questions  affecting 
Con.  D.  B. 
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their  integrity  and  genuineness  are  also  discussed. 
The  unity  of  the  work  in  its  existing  form  is  now 
generally  recognized.  It  is  not  a mere  collection  of 
loose  fragments  carelessly  put  together  at  different 
times,  but  bears  evident  traces  of  design  and  pur- 
pose in  its  composition.  The  question  has  been 
taised,  whether  the  Book  of  Joshua  does  not,  pio- 
perly  speaking,  constitute  an  integral  portion  of  this 
work.  All  that  seems  probable  is,  that  the  Book 
of  Joshua  received  a final  revision  at  the  hands  of 
Ezra,  or  some  earlier  prophet,  at  the  same  time 
with  the  books  of  the  Law.  At  different  times 
suspicions  have  been  entertained  that  the  Penta- 
teuch as  we  now  have  it  is  not  the  Pentateuch  of 
the  earliest  age,  and  that  the  work  must  have  under- 
gone various  modifications  and  additions  before  it 
assumed  its  present  shape.  So  early  as  the  second 
century  we  find  the  author  of  the  Clementine 
Homilies  calling  in  question  the  authenticity  of  the 
Mosaic  writings.  Jerome,  there  can  be  little  doubt, 
had  seen  the  difficulty  of  supposing  the  Pentateuch 
to  be  altogether,  in  its  present  form,  the  work  of 
Moses.  Aben  Ezia  (fll67),  in  his  Comm,  on 
Deut.  i.  1,  threw  out  some  doubts  as  to  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  certain  passages,  such  as  Gen.  xii.  ti, 
Deut.  iii.  10,  11,  xxii.  9.  For  centuries,  however, 
the  Pentateuch  was  generally  received  in  the  Church 
without  question  as  written  by  Mores.  Tlie  age  of 
criticism  had  not  yet  come.  The  first  signs  of  its 
approach  were  seen  in  the  17th  century.  Spinoza 
( Trad.  Thcol.-Polit.  c.  8,  9,  published  in  1679) 
set  himself  boldly  to  controvert  the  received  author- 
ship of  the  Pentateuch.  But  it  was  not  till  the 
middle  of  the  last  century  that  the  question  ns  to 
the  authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  was  handled  with 
anything  like  a discerning  criticism.  In  the  year 
1753  there  appeared  at  Brussels  a work  entitled 
“ Conjectures  sur  les  Memories  originaux,  dout  il 
paroit  que  Moyse  s’est  servi  pour  composer  le  Line 
de  Genfese.”  It  was  written  in  his  69th  year  by 
Astruc,  Doctor  and  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the 
Royal  College  at  Paris,  and  Court  Physician  to 
Louis  XIV,  His  critical  eye  had  observed  that 
throughout  the  Book  of  Genesis,  and  as  far  as  the 
6th  chapter  of  Exodus,  traces  were  to  be  found  of 
two  original  documents,  each  characterised  by  a 
distinct  use  of  the  names  of  God ; the  one  by  the 
name  Elohim,  and  the  other  by  the  name  Jehovah. 
Besides  these  two  principal  documents,  he  supposed 
Moses  to  have  made  ure  of  ten  others  in  the  rompos- 
ition  of  the  earlier  part  of  his  work.  But  this 
“ documentary  hypothesis,”  as  it  is  called,  was  too 
conservative  and  too  rational  for  some  critics.  Vater 
and  A.  T.  Hartmann  maintained  that  the  Pentateuch 
consisted  merely  of  a number  of  tiagmeuts  loosely 
strung  together  without  order  or  design.  This  has 
been  called  the  “ fragmentary  hypothesis.”  Both 
of  these  have  now  been  supeiseded  by  the  “ supple- 
mentary hypothesis,”  which  has  been  adopted  with 
various  modifications  by  De  Wette,  Bleek,  Stahelin. 
Tuch,  Leugerke,  Hupfeld,  Knobcl,  Bunsen,  Kurtz, 
Delitzsch,  Schultz,  Vaihinger,  and  others.  They 
all  alike  recognize  two  documents  in  the  Pentateuch. 
They  suppose  the  narrative  of  the  Elohist,  the  more 
ancient  writer,  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  the 
work,  and  that  the  Jehovist  or  later  writer  making 
ure  of  this  document,  added  to  and  commented  upon 
it,  sometimes  transcribing  portions  of  it  intact,  and 
sometimes  incorporating  the  substance  of  it  into  his 
own  work.  But  though  thus  agiceing  in  the  main, 
they  differ  widely  in  the  application  of  the  theory. 
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Thus,  for  instance,  De  Wette  distinguishes  between 
the  Elohist  and  the  Jehovist  in  the  first  four  Books, 
and  attributes  Deuteronomy  to  a different  writer 
altogether.  Stahelin,  on  the  other  hand,  declares 
for  the  identity  of  the  Deutcronomist  and  the  Jeho- 
vist ; and  supposes  the  last  to  have  written  in  the 
reign  of  Saul,  and  the  Elohist  in  the  time  of  the 
Judges.  Hupfeld  finds,  in  Genesis  at  least,  traces 
of  three  authors,  an  earlier  and  a later  Elohist,  as 
well  as  the  Jehovist.  Delitzsch  agiees  with  the 
authors  above  mentioned  in  recognizing  two  distinct 
documents  as  the  basis  of  the  Pentateuch,  especially 
in  its  earlier  portions ; but  he  entirely  severs  him- 
self from  them  in  maintaining  that  Deuteronomy  ift 
the  work  of  Moses.  Ewald  distinguishes  seven  dif- 
ferent authors  in  the  great  Book  of  Origines  or 
Primitive  History  (comprising  the  Pentateuch  and 
Joshua).  On  the  other  side,  however,  stands  an 
array  of  namea  scarcely  less  distinguished  for  learn- 
ing, who  maintain  not  only  that  there  is  a unity  of 
design  in  the  Pentateuch — which  is  granted  by 
many  of  those  before  mentioned — but  who  contend 
that  this  unity  of  design  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  supposition  of  a single  author,  and  that  this 
author  could  have  been  none  other  than  Moses. 
This  is  the  ground  taken  by  Hengstenberg,  Haver- 
nick,  Drechsler,  Ranke,  Welte,  and  Keil.— 11.  We 
ask  in  the  next  place  what  is  the  testimony  of 
the  Pentateuch  itself  with  jegard  to  its  authorship? 
1.  We  find  on  reference  to  Ex.  xxiv.  3,  4,  that 
“ Moses  came  and  told  the  people  all  the  words  of 
Jehovah  and  all  the  judgments,”  and  that  he  sub- 
sequently “ wrote  down  all  the  words  of  Jehovah." 
These  were  written  on  a mil  called  “ the  book  of 
Jie  covenant”  (ver.  7),  and  “ read  in  the  audience 
of  the  people.”  These  “ words"  and  “judgments" 
were  no  doubt  the  Sinaitic  legislation  so  far  as  it 
had  as  yet  been  given,  and  which  constituted  in  fact 
the  covenant  between  Jehovah  and  the  people.  Upon 
the  renewal  of  this  covenant  after  the  idolatry  of 
the  Israelites,  Moses  was  again  commanded  by  Je- 
hovah to  “ write  these  words”  (xxxiv.  27).  “And,” 
it  is  added,  “ lie  wrote  upon  the  tables  the  words 
of  the  covenant,  the  ten  commandments.”  Leaving 
Lteuteronomy  aside  for  the  present,  there  are  only 
two  other  passages  in  which  mention  is  made  of  the 
writing  of  any  jart  of  the  Law,  and  those  are  Ex. 
xvii.  14,  where  Moses  is  commanded  to  write  the 
defeat  of  Amnlek  in  a book  (or  rather  in  the  book, 
one  already  in  use  for  the  purpose) ; and  Num. 
xxxiii.  2,  where  we  are  informed  that  Moses  wrote 
the  journeying*  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
desert,  and  the  various  stations  at  which  they  en- 
camped. It  obviously  does  not  follow  from  these 
statements  that  Moses  wrote  all  the  rest  of  the  first 
four  books  which  bear  his  name.  Nor  on  the  other 
hand  does  this  specific  testimony  with  regard  to 
certain  portions  justify  us  in  coming  to  an  opposite 
conclusion.  So  far  nothing  can  be  determined  posit- 
ively one  way  or  the  other.  But  it  may  be  said 
that  we  have  an  express  testimony  to  the  Mosaic 
authorship  of  the  Law'  in  Deut.  xxxi.  9-12,  where 
we  are  told  that  “ Moses  wrote  this  Law,”  and  de- 
livered it  to  the  custody  of  the  priests,  with  a com- 
mand that  it  should  be  read  before  all  the  people  at 
the  end  of  every  seven  years,  on  the  Feast  of  Tabern- 
acles. In  ver.  24  it  is  further  said,  that  when  he 
“ had  made  an  end  of  writing  the  words  of  this 
Law  in  a book  till  they  were  finished,”  he  delivered 
it  to  the  Levites  to  be  placed  in  the  side  of  the  ark 
of  the  covenant  of  Jehovah,  that  it  might  be  pre- 


served as  a witness  against  the  people.  Such  a 
statement  is  no  doubt  decisive,  but  the  question  is, 
how  far  does  it  extend  ? Do  the  words  M this 
Law  ” comprise  ail  the  Mosaic  legislation  as  con- 
tained in  the  last  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch, 
or  must  they  be  confined  only  to  Deuteronomy ? 
The  last  is  apparently  the  only  tenable  view.  n> 
far  the  direct  evidence  from  the  Pentateuch  itself  is 
not  sufficient  to  establish  the  Mosaic  authorship « 
every  portion  of  the  Five  Books.  Certain  part#  at 
Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  and  the  whole  ot 
Deuteronomy  to  the  end  of  chap,  xxx.,  are  all  that  nr? 
expressly  said  to  have  been  written  by  Moses.  T»o 
questions  are  yet  to  be  answered.  Is  there  erikner 
that  parts  of  the  work  were  not  written  by  Meres? 

Is  there  evidence  that  parts  of  the  work  are  later 
than  his  time?  2.  The  next  question  we  *»k  u 
this  : Is  there  any  evidence  to  show  that  he  did 
write  portions  ot’  the  work  which  goes  by  his  nanx? 
We  have  already  referred  to  the  last  chapter  of  Deu- 
teronomy, which  gives  an  account  of  his  death.  1* 
it  probable  that  Moses  wrote  the  words  in  Ex.  xi.  S. 
or  those  in  Num.  xii.  3?  On  the  other  hand,  m 
not  such  words  of  praise  just  what  we  might  ex- 
pect from  the  friend  and  disciple  who  pronounce 
his  eulogium  after  his  death  (Deut.  xxxiv.  10;? 
3.  But  there  is  other  evidence,  to  a critical  eye 
not  a whit  less  convincing,  which  points  in  the 
same  direction.  If,  without  any  theory  casting  :fc 
shadow  upon  us,  and  without  any  fear  of  cotis*- 
qtiences  before  our  eyes,  we  read  thoughtfully  <*ly 
the  Book  of  Genesis,  we  can  hardly  escape  the  «£- 
viction  that  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a cco- 
pilation.  It  has  indeed  a unity  of  plan,  a coheres 
of  parts,  a shapeliness  and  an  order,  which  atafr 
us  that  as  it  stands  it  is  the  creation  of  a 
mind.  But  it  bears  also  manifest  traces  of  bars? 
been  based  upon  an  earlier  work ; and  that  ear!*: 
work  itself  seems  to  have  had  embedded  in  H 
ments  of  still  more  ancient  documents.  Before 
ceeding  to  prove  this,  it  may  not  be  unnecessar-  tfl 
state,  in  order  to  avoid  misconstruction,  that  *uets  a j 
theory  does  not  in  the  least  militate  against  tk» 
divine  authority  of  the  book.  The  history  contain^ 
in  Genesis  could  not  have  been  naira  ted  by  Mo* 
from  personal  knowledge ; but  whether  he  ** 
taught  it  by  immediate  divine  suggestion,  w **■ 
directed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  use  of 
documents,  is  immaterial  in  reference  to  the  men- 
tion of  the  work.  The  question  may  therefore  1*  , 
safely  discussed  on  critical  grounds  alone.  Tiw  »• 
guage  of  chapter  i.  1-ii.  3 is  totally  unlike  th»l«< 
the  section  which  follows,  ii.  4— iii.  ‘23.  This  bst 
is  not  only  distinguished  by  a peculiar  use  of  li* 
Divine  Names — for  here  and  nowhere  else  in  t* 
whole  Pentateuch,  except  Ex.  ix.  30,  have  w?  - 
combination  of  the  two,  Jehorah  Elohim— but  sj? 
by  a mode  of  expression  peculiar  to  itself.  I*  “ 
also  remarkable  for  preserving  an  account  of 
Creation  distinct  from  that  contained  in  tie 
chapter.  It  may  be  said,  indeed,  that  this  sow- 
does  not  contradict  the  former,  and  might  there*’-'1 
have  proceeded  from  the  ume  pen.  Bat,  tullf 
admitting  that  there  is  no  contradiction,  the  rep*- 
sentation  is  so  different  that  it  is  far  more  rc»f ; • 
to  conclude  that  it  was  derived  from  some  al- 
though not  antagonistic  source.  To  take  •noth-P 
instance.  Chapter  xiv.  is  beyond  all  doubt  an  n- 
cient  monument — papyrus-roll  it  may  have  he* 
or  inscription  on  stone, — which  has  been  copiei  • 
transplanted  in  its  original  form  into  our  prewfl- 
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Jehovah. 

Gen.  vi.  5.  And  Jeho- 
vah saw  that  the  wicked- 
ness of  man  wu  great  in 
the  earth,  and  that  every 
imagination  of  the  thoughts 
of  hi*  heart  was  only  evil 
continually.  And  it  re- 
pented Jehovah.  Ac. 

7.  And  Jehovah  said.  1 
a ill  blot  out  man  whom  I 
have  created  from  off  the 
face  of  the  ground. 


KLOHIM. 

Gen.  vi.  12.  And  Klohim 
saw  the  earth,  and  behold  It 
was  corrupt:  for  all  flesh 
bad  corrupted  his  way  upon 
the  earth. 


13.  And  Klohim  said  to 
Noah,  The  end  of  all  flesh 
is  come  before  me,  for  the 
earth  is  filled  with  violence 
because  of  them,  and  behold 
I will  destroy  them  with 
the  earth. 


Jehovah. 

vll.  1.  And  Jehovah  said 

to  Noah Thee  have  I 

seen  righteous  before  me  In 
this  generation. 

viL  2.  Of  all  cattle  which 
is  clean  thou  shalt  take  to 
thee  by  sevens,  male  and 
his  female,  and  of  all  cattle 
which  is  not  dean,  two, 
male  and  his  female. 

3.  Also  of  fowl  of  the  air 
by  sevens,  male  and  female, 
to  preserve  seed  alive  on 
the  face  of  all  the  earth. 


viL  4.  For  In  yet  seven 
days  i will  send  rain  upon 
the  earth  forty  days  and 
forty  nights,  and  1 will  Dlot 
out  all  the  substance  which 
1 have  made  from  off  the 
face  of  the  ground. 

vii.  ft.  And  Noah  did  ac- 
cording to  all  that  Jehovah 
commanded  him. 


CtOHIH. 

vL  9.  Noah  a righteous 
man  was  perfect  in  his 

Eieretion.  With  Elohim 

Noah  walk. 

vi.  19.  And  of  every  living 
thing  of  all  flesh,  two  of  off 
shalt  thou  bring  into  the 
ark  to  preserve  alive  with 
thee : male  and  female  shall 
they  be. 

20.  Of  fowl  after  their 
kind,  and  of  cattle  after 
their  kind,  of  everything 
that  creepeth  on  the  ground 
after  his  kind,  two  of  all 
shall  come  unto  thee  that 
thou  mayest  preserve  (theml 
alive. 

vi.  17.  And  I,  behold  1 
do  bring  the  flood,  waters 
upon  the  earth,  to  destroy  all 
flesh  wherein  is  the  breath 
of,Ufe,  from  under  heaven, 
all  that  is  in  the  earth  shall 
perish. 

vi.  22.  And  Noah  did  ac- 
cording to  all  that  Klohim 
commanded  him ; so  did  he. 
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Book  of  Genesis.  Archaic  it  is  in  its  whole  cha- 
racter: distinct  too,  again,  from  the  rest  of  the 
book  in  its  use  of  the  name  of  God.  We  believe, 
then,  that  at  least  these  two.  portions  of  Genesis — 
chap.  ii.  4-iii.  24,  and  chap.  xiv. — are  original  docu- 
ments, preserved,  it  may  have  been,  like  the  gene- 
alogies, which  are  also  a very  prominent  feature  of 
the  book,  in  the  tents  of  the  patriarchs,  and  made 
use  of  either  by  the  Elohist  or  the  Jehovist  for  his 
history.  We  come  now  to  a mote  ample  examina- 
tion of  the  question  as  to  the  distinctive  use  of  the 
Divine  Names.  Is  it  the  feet,  as  Astruc  was  the 
first  to  surmise,  that  this  early  portion  of  the  Penta- 
teuch, extending  from  Gen.  i.  to  Ex.  vi.,  does  con- 
tain two  original  documents  chaiacterised  by  their 
separate  use  of  the  Divine  Names  and  by  other  pecu- 
liarities of  style  ? Of  this  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt.  We  do  rind,  not  only  scattered  verses, 
but  whole  sections  thus  characterised.  Throughout 
this  portion  of  the  Pentateuch  the  name  Jehovah 
prevails  in  some  sections,  and  Elohim  in  others. 
There  are  a few  sections  where  lioth  are  employed 
indifferently;  and  there  are,  finally,  sections  of  some 
length  in  which  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  occurs. 
And  we  rind  moreover  that  in  connexion  with  this 
use  of  the  Divine  Names  there  is  also  a distinctive 
and  characteristic  phraseology.  The  style  and  idiom 
of  the  Jehovah  sections  is  not  the  same  as  the  style 
and  idiom  of  the  Elohim  sections.  After  Ex.  vi. 
2— vii.  7,  the  name  Elohim  almost  ceases  to  be  cha- 
racteristic of  whole  sections ; the  only  exceptions 
to  this  rule  being  Ex.  xiii.  17-19  and  chap,  xviii. 
Such  a phenomenon  as  this  cannot  be  without  sig- 
nificance. If,  as  Hengstenberg  and  those  who  agree 
with  him  would  persuade  us,  the  use  of  the  Divine 
Names  is  to  be  accounted  for  throughout  by  a re- 
ference to  their  etymology — if  the  author  uses  the 
one  when  his  design  is  to  speak  of  God  as  the  Cre- 
ator and  the  J udge,  and  the  other  when  his  object 
is  to  set  forth  God  as  the  Redeemer — then  it  still 
cannot  but  appear  remarkable  that  only  up  to  a 
particular  point  do  these  names  stamp  separate  sec- 
tions of  the  narrative,  whereas  afterwards  all  such 
distinctive  criterion  fails.  Still  this  phenomenon  of 
the  distinct  use  of  the  Divine  names  would  scarcely 
of  itself  prove  the  point,  that  there  are  two  docu- 
ments which  form  the  groundwork  of  the  existing 
Pentateuch.  But  there  is  other  evidence  pointing 
the  same  way.  We  find,  for  instance,  the  same 
story  told  by  the  two  writers,  and  their  two  ac- 
counts manifestly  interwoven ; and  we  find  also  cer- 
tain favourite  words  and  phrases  which  distinguish 
the  one  writer  from  the  other.  (1.)  In  proof  of 
the  first,  it  is  sufficient  to  read  the  history  of  Noah. 
In  order  to  make  this  more  clear,  we  will  separate 
the  two  documents,  and  arrange  them  in  parallel 
columns : — 


Without  carrying  this  parallelism  further  at  length, 
we  will  merely  indicate  by  references  the  traces  of 
the  two  documents  in  the  rest  of  the  narrative  of 
the  Flood:— vii.  1,  6,  on  the  Jehovah  side,  answer 
to  vi.  18,  vii.  11,  on  the  Elohim  side;  vii.  7,  8,  9, 
17,  23,  to  vii.  13,  14,  15,  16,  18,  21,  22;  viii. 
21,  22,  to  ix.  8,  9,  10,  11.  (2.)  But  again  we 
find  that  these  duplicate  narratives  are  characterized 
by  peculiar  modes  of  expression ; and  that,  gene- 
rally, the  Elohistic  and  Jehovistic  sections  have 
their  own  distinct  and  individual  colouring.  There 
is  therefore,  it  seems,  good  ground  for  concluding 
that,  besides  some  smaller  independent  documents, 
traces  may  be  discovered  of  two  original  historical 
works,  which  form  the  basis  of  the  present  Book  of 
Genesis  and  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  Exodus.  Of 
these  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Elohistic  is  the 
earlier.  The  passage  in  Ex.  vi.  establishes  this,  as 
well  as  the  matter  and  style  of  the  document  itself. 
Whether  Moses  himself  was  the  author  of  either  of 
these  works  is  a different  question.  Both  are  pro- 
bably in  the  main  as  old  as  his  time ; the  Elohistic 
certaiuly  is,  and  perhaps  older.  4.  But  we  may 
now  advance  a step  further.  There  are  certain  re- 
ferences of  time  and  place  which  clearly  prove  that 
the  work,  in  its  present  form , is  later  titan  the 
time  of  Moses.  When,  for  instance,  it  is  said  (Gen. 
xii.  6,  comp.  xiii.  7),  “ And  the  Cunaanite  was  then 
in  the  land,”  the  obvious  meaning  of  such  a remark 
seems  to  be  that  the  state  of  things  was  different  in 
the  time  of  the  writer ; and  the  conclusion  is  that 
the  words  must  have  been  written  after  the  occup- 
ation of  the  land  by  the  Israelites.  The  principal 
notices  of  time  and  place  which  liave  been  alleged 
as  bespeaking  for  the  Pentateuch  a later  date  are 
the  following: — (a.)  References  of  time.  Ex.  vi. 
26,  27,  need  not  be  regarded  as  a later  addition, 
for  it  obviously  sums  up  the  genealogical  register 
given  just  before,  and  refers  back  to  ver.  13.  But 
it  is  more  naturally  reconcilable  with  some  othet 
authorship  than  that  of  Moses.  Again,  Ex.  xvi. 
33-36,  though  it  must  have  been  introduced  after 
the  rest  of  the  book  was  written,  may  have  been 
added  by  Moses  himself,  supposing  him  to  have 
composed  the  rest  of  the  book.  Moses  there  directs 
Aaron  to  lay  up  the  manna  before  Jehovah,  and 
then  we  read  : “ As  Jehovah  commanded  Moses,  so 
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Aaron  laid  it  np  before  the  Testimony”  (i.  e.  the 
Avk)  “ to  be  kept.  And  the  children  of  Israel  did 
eat  manna  forty  years,  until  they  came  to  a land 
inhabited ; they  did  eat  manna  until  they  came  unto 
the  borders  of  the  land  of  Canaan.”  Then  follows 
the  remark,  “ Now  an  omer  is  the  tenth  part  of 
an  ephah.”  It  is  clear  then  that  this  passage  was 
written  not  only  after  the  Ark  was  made,  but  aftej; 
the  Israelites  had  entered  the  Promised  Land.  The 
difficulty  is  greater  with  a passage  in  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  The  genealogical  table  of  Esau’s  family 
(chap,  xxxvi.)  can  scarcely  be  regarded  as  a later 
interpolation.  It  does  not  interrupt  the  order  and 
connexion  of  the  book ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  a moat 
essential  part  of  its  structure;  it  is  one  of  the  ten 
“ srenerationa  ” or  genealogical  registers  which  form, 
so  to  speak,  the  backbone  of  the  whole.  Hera  we 
find  the  remark  (ver.  31),  ‘‘And  these  are  the 
kings  that  reigned  in  the  land  of  Edom,  before  there 
reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel.”  No 
unprejudiced  person  can  read  the  words,  “ before 
there  reigned  any  king  over  the  children  of  Israel,” 
without  feeling  that  when  they  were  written,  kings 
had  already  begun  to  reign  over  Israel.  Either 
then  we  must  admit  that  the  Book  of  Genesis  did 
not  exist  as  a whole  till  the  times  of  David  and 
Solomon,  or  we  must  regard  this  particular  verse  as 
the  interpolation  of  a later  editor.  Similar  remarks 
may  perhaps  apply  to  Lev.  xviii.  28.  This  un- 
doubtedly assumes  the  occupation  of  the  Land  of 
Canaan  by  the  Israelites.  The  great  difficulty  con- 
nected with  this  passage,  however,  is  that  it  is  not 
a supplementary  remark  of  the  writer’s,  but  that 
the  words  are  the  words  of  God  directing  Moses 
what  he  is  to  say  to  the  children  of  Israel  (ver.  1). 
(6.)  In  several  instances  older  names  of  places  give 
place  to  those  which  came  later  into  use  in  Canaan. 
In  Gen.  xiv.  14,  and  in  Deut.  xxxiv.  1,  occurs  the 
uame  of  the  well-known  city  of  Dnn.  In  Genesis 
we  can  only  fairly  account  for  its  appearance  by 
supposing  that  the  old  name  Laish  originally  stood 
in  the  MS.,  and  that  Dan  was  substituted  for  It  on 
some  later  revision.  In  Josh.  xiv.  15  (comp.  xv. 
13,  54)  and  Judg.  1.  10  we  are  told  that  the  ori- 
ginal name  of  Hebron  before  the  conquest  of  Canaan 
was  Kiijath-Arba.  In  Gen.  xxiii.  2 the  older  name 
occurs,  and  the  explanation  is  added  (evidently  by 
some  one  who  wrote  later  than  the  occupation  of 
Canaan),  “ the  same  is  Hebron.”  Another  instance 
of  a similar  kind  is  the  occurrence  of  Hormah  in 
Num.  xiv.  45,  xxi.  1-3,  compared  with  Judg.  i.  17. 
So  far,  then,  judging  the  work  simply  by  what  we 
find  in  it,  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  that, 
though  the  main  bulk  of  it  is  Mosaic,  certain  de- 
tached portions  of  it  are  of  later  growth.  We  are 
not  obliged,  because  of  the  late  date  of  these  por- 
tions, to  bring  down  the  rest  of  the  book  to  later 
times.— III.  We  are  now  to  consider  the  evidence 
lying  outside  of  the  Pentateuch  itself,  which  bears 
upon  its  authorship  and  the  probable  date  of  its 
composition.  This  evidence  is  of  three  kinds  : first, 
direct  mention  of  the  work  ns  already  existing  in  the 
later  books  of  the  Bible ; secondly,  the  existence  of  a 
book  substantially  the  same  as  the  present  Penta- 
teuch amongst  the  Samaritans;  and,  lastly,  allusions 
less  direct,  such  as  historical  references,  quotations, 
and  the  like,  which  presuppose  its  existence.  1.  We 
have  direct  evidence  for  the  authorship  of  the  Law 
in  Josh.  i.  7,  8,  and  viii.  31,  34,  xxiii.  6 (in  xxiv. 
2d),  in  all  which  places  Moses  is  said  to  have 
written  it.  The  Book  of  Judges  does  not  speak  of 


the  book  of  the  Law.  No  direct  mention  of  it 
occurs  in  the  Books  of  Samuel.  The  first  mention 
of  the  Law  of  Moses  after  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy  is  in  David’s  charge  to  his  ion  Solomoc, 
on  his  deathbed  (l  K.  ii.  3).  The  allusion  seems 
to  be  to  parts  of  Deuteronomy,  and  therefore  faroun 
the  Mosaic  authorship  of  that  book  (comp.  viii.  9, 
53).  In  2 K.  xi.  12,  “the  testimony"  is  put 
into  the  hands  of  Joash  at  his  coronation.  This 
must  have  been  a book  containing  either  the  whole 
of  tho  Mosaic  law,  or  at  least  the  Book  of  Deutero- 
nomy. In  the  Books  of  Chronicles  far  more  fre- 
quent mention  is  made  of  “ the  Law  of  Jehovah," 
or  “ the  book  of  the  Law  of  Moses  ”• — a fact  which 
may  be  accounted  for  partly  by  the  priestly  character 
of  those  books  (comp.  1 Chr.  xvi.  40,  xxii.  12, 13; 
2 Chr.  xii.  1,  xiv.  4,  xv.  3,  xvii.  9,  xxv.  4,  xiri. 
3,  4,  21,  xxxiii.  8,  xxxiv.  14,  xxxv.  26).  In  Esa 
and  Nehemiah  we  have  mention  several  times  male 
of  the  Law  of  Moses,  and  here  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  our  piesent  Pentateuch  is  meant;  for 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  later  rerisoa 
of  it  took  place.  At  this  time,  then,  the  existing 
Pentateuch  was  regarded  as  the  work  of  Moses. 
The  Books  of  Chronicles,  though  undoubtedly  based 
upon  ancient  records,  are  probably  in  their  present 
form  as  late  as  the  time  of  Ezra.  Hence  it  might 
be  supposed  that  if  the  reference  is  to  the  present 
Pentateuch  in  Ezra,  the  present  Pentateuch  must 
also  be  referred  to  in  Chronicles.  But  this  does  not 
follow.  The  Book  of  Ezra  sfieaks  of  the  Law  as  it 
existed  in  the  time  of  the  writer ; the  Boob  of 
Chronicles  speak  of  it  as  it  existed  long  before. 
Hence  the  author  of  the  latter  (who  may  hare  be* 
Ezra),  in  making  mention  of  the  Law  of  Moses,  re- 
fers of  course  to  that  recension  of  it  which  existel 
at  the  particular  periods  over  which  his  history 
travels.  In  Dan.  ix.  11,  13,  the  Law  of  Moses  w 
mentioned ; and  here  again  a book  differing  io 
nothing  from  our  present  Pentateuch  is  protob'y 
meant.  In  the  Prophets  and  in  the  Psalms,  though 
there  are  many  allusions  to  the  Law,  evidently  ** 
written  document,  there  are  none  ns  to  its  author- 
ship. 2.  Conclusive  proof  of  the  early  composition 
of  the  Pentateuch,  it  has  been  argued,  exists  in  the 
fact  that  the  Samaritans  had  their  own  copi«  of  it, 
not  differing  very  materially  from  those  p&wessel 
by  the  Jews,  except  in  a few  passages  which  h*J 
probably  been  purposely  tampered  with  and  altered: 
such  for  instance  as  Ex.  xii.  40 ; Deut.  «Tii.  4. 
If  this  point  could  be  satisfactorily  established,  we 
should  have  a limit  of  time  in  one  direction  for  the 
composition  of  the  Pentateuch.  It  could  not  have 
been  later  than  the  times  of  the  earliest  king*.  It 
must  have  been  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Solomon, 
and  indeed  than  that  of  Saul.  History  leaves  os 
altogether  in  doubt  as  to  the  time  at  which  the 
Pentateuch  was  received  by  the  Samaritans.  Cnpie 
of  it  mijht  have  been  left  in  the  northern  kingdom 
after  Shalmaneser’s  invasion,  though  this  is  hardly 
probable ; or  they  might  have  been  introduced  thither 
during  the  religious  reforms  of  Hezekiah  or  Josiah. 
But  the  actual  condition  of  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch is  against  any  such  supjiosition.  It  agrees  >o 
reraaiknbly  with  the  existing  Hebrew  Pentateuch, 
and  that  too  in  those  passages  which  are  mani- 
festly interpolations  and  corrections  as  late  as  the 
time  of  Ezra,  that  we  must  look  for  some  other 
period  to  which  to  refer  the  adoption  of  the  Boob 
of  Moses  by  the  Samaritans.  This  we  find  after 
the  Babylonish  exile,  at  the  time  of  the  institution 
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of  the  rival  worship  on  Gerizim.  Till  the  return 
from  Babylon  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Samar- 
itans regarded  the  Jews  with  any  extraordinary 
dislike  or  hostility.  But  the  manifest  distrust  and 
suspicion  with  which  Nehemiah  met  their  advances 
wheu  he  was  rebuilding  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  pro- 
Toked  their  wrath.  From  this  time  forward  they 
were  declared  and  open  enemies.  A full  discussion 
of  this  question  would  be  out  of  place  here.  We 
incline  to  the  view  of  Prideaux,  that  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch  was  in  fact  a transcript  of  Kzra's  re- 
vised copy.  The  same  view  is  virtually  adopted  by 
Ge>enius.  3.  We  are  now  to  consider  evidence  of  a 
more  indirect  kind,  which  bears  not  so  much  on  the 
Mosaic  authorship  as  on  the  early  existence  of  the 
work  as  a whole.  This  last  circumstance,  however, 
if  satisfactorily  made  out,  is,  indirectly  at  least, 
an  argument  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch. 
Hengs  ten  berg  has  tried  to  show  that  all  the  later 
books,  by  their  allusions  and  quotations,  presuppose 
the  existence  of  the  Books  of  the  Law.  He  traces 
moreover  the  influence  of  the  Law  upon  the  whole 
life,  civil  and  religious,  of  the  nation  after  their 
settlement  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  Now,  beyond  all 
doubt,  there  are  numerous  most  striking  references, 
loth  iu  the  Prophets  and  in  the  Books  of  Kings,  to 
passages  which  are  found  in  our  present  Pentateuch, 
it  is  established  in  the  most  convincing  manner 
that  the  legal  portions  of  the  Pentateuch  already 
existed  in  writing  before  the  separation  of  the  two 
kingdoms.  Even  as  regards  the  historical  portions, 
there  are  often  in  the  later  books  almost  verbal 
coincidences  of  expression,  which  render  it  more 
than  probable  that  these  also  existed  in  writing. 
But  now  if,  as  appears  from  the  examination  of 
all  the  extant  Jewish  literature,  the  Pentateuch 
existed  as  a canonical  book ; if,  moreover,  it  was 
a book  so  well  known  that  its  words  had  become 
household  words  among  the  people ; and  if  the  pro- 
phets could  appeal  to  it  as  a recognized  and  well- 
known  document — how  comes  it  to  pass  that  in 
the  reign  of  Josiah,  one  of  the  latest  kings,  its 
existence  as  a canonical  book  seems  to  have  been 
almost  forgotten?  Yet  such  wa>»  evidently  the  fact. 
How  are  we  to  explain  this  surprise  and  alarm  iu 
the  mind  of  Josiah,  betraying  as  it  does  such  utter 
ignorance  of  the  Book  of  the  Law,  and  of  the 
seventy  of  its  threatenings — except  on  the  suppos- 
ition that  as  a written  document  it  had  well  uigh 
perished  ? This  must  have  been  the  case,  and  it  is 
not  so  extraordinary  a fact  perhajtt  as  it  appears 
at  first  sight.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  the  reign 
of  Jehoshaphnt  pains  had  been  taken  to  make  the 
nation  at  large  acquainted  with  the  Law  ; but  that 
was  300  years  before,  a period  equal  to  that  between 
the  days  of  Luther  and  our  own ; and  in  such  an 
interval  great  changes  must  have  taken  place.  It 
i*  true  that  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  the  prophet  Isaiah 
directed  the  people  to  turn  “ to  the  Law’  and  to  the 
Testimony and  Hezekiah,  who  succeeded  Ahaz, 
had  no  doubt  reigned  iu  the  spirit  of  the  prophet’s 
advice.  But  the  next  monarch  was  guilty  of  out- 
rageous wickedness,  and  filled  Jerusalem  with  idols. 
How  great  a desolation  might  one  wicked  prince 
effect,  especially  during  a lengthened  reign  1 To 
this  we  must  add,  that  at  no  time,  in  all  proba- 
bility, were  there  many  copies  of  the  Law  existing 
in  writing.  It  was  probably  then  the  custom,  as  it 
*till  is  in  the  East,  to  trust  largely  to  the  memory 
for  its  transmission.  The  ritual  would  easily  be 
perpetuated  by  the  mere  force  of  observance,  though 
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much  of  it  doubtless  became  perverted,  and  some 
pari  of  it  perhaps  obsolete,  through  the  neglect  of 
the  priests.  The  command  of  Moses,  which  laid 
upon  the  king  the  obl&atiou  of  making  a copy  of 
the  Law  for  himself,  had  of  course  long  been  disre- 
garded. Here  and  there  perhaps  only  some  prophet 
or  righteous  man  possessed  a copy  of  the  sacred 
book.  The  bulk  of  the  nation  were  without  it. 
The  oral  transmission  of  the  Law  aud  the  living 
witness  of  the  prophets  had  superseded  the  written 
document,  till  at  last  it  had  become  so  scaive  as  to 
be  almost  unknown.  On  carefully  weighing  all  the 
evidence  hitherto  adduced,  we  can  hardly  question, 
without  a literary  scepticism  which  would  be  most 
unreasonable,  that  the  Pentateuch  is  to  a very  con- 
siderable extent  as  early  as  the  time  of  Moses, 
though  it  may  have  undergone  many  later  revi- 
sions and  corrections,  the  last  of  these  being  cer- 
tainly as  late  as  the  time  of  Ezra.  But  as  regards 
any  direct  and  unimpeachable  testimony  to  the 
composition  of  the  whole  work  by  Moses  we  have 
it  not.  Only  one  book  out  of  the  five — that  of 
Deuteronomy — claims  in  express  terms  to  be  from 
his  hand.  And  yet,  strange  to  say,  this  is  the  very 
book  in  which  modern  criticism  refuses  most  pe- 
remptorily to  admit  the  claim.  It  is  of  importance 
therefore  to  consider  this  question  separately.  All 
allow  that  the  Book  of  the  Covenant  iu  Exodus, 
perhaps  a great  pari  of  Leviticus  and  some  part  of 
Numbers,  were  written  by  Israel’s  greatest  leader 
and  prophet.  But  Deuteronomy,  it  is  alleged,,  is  in 
style  and  purpose  so  utterly  unlike  the  genuine 
writings  of  Moses  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
believe  that  he  is  the  author.  But  how  then  set 
aside  the  express  testimony  of  the  book  itself? 
How  explain  the  fact  that  Moses  is  there  said  to 
have  written  all  the  words  of  this  Law,  to  have 
consigned  it  to  the  custody  of  the  priests,  and  to 
have  charged  the  Levi  tea  sedulously  to  preserve  it 
by  the  side  of  the  ark  ? Only  by  the  bold  assertion 
that  the  fiction  was  invented  by  a rater  writer, 
who  chose  to  personate  the  great  Irawgiver  in  order 
to  give  the  more  colour  of  consistency  to  his  work  ! 
But,  besides  the  fact  that  Deuteronomy  claims  to 
have  been  written  by  Moses,  there  is  other  evid- 
ence which  establishes  the  great  antiquity  of  the 
book.  1.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  allusions  to  Egypt, 
which  are  just  what  would  be  expected  supposing 
Moses  to  have  been  the  author.  In  xx.  5 there  is 
on  allusion  to  Egyptian  regulations  in  time  of  war ; 
in  xxv.  2 to  the  Egyptian  bastinado;  in  xi.  10  to 
the  Egyptian  mode  of  irrigation.  Again,  among 
the  curses  threatened  arc  the  sicknesses  of  Egypt, 
xxviii.  60  (comp.  vii.  15).  According  to  xxviii. 
68,  Egypt  is  the  type  of  all  the  oppressors  of  Israel. 
Lastly,  references  to  the  sojourning  in  Egypt  are 
numerous  (vi.  21-23;  see  also  vii.  8,  18,  xi.  3). 
The  phraseology  of  the  book,  and  the  archaisms 
found  in  it,  stamp  it  us  of  the  same  age  with  the 
rest  of  the  Pentateuch.  2.  A fondness  for  the  use 
of  figures  is  another  peculiarity  of  Deuteronomy, 
f^ee  xxix.  17,  18,  xxviii.  13,  44,  i.  31,  44,  viii.  5, 
xxviii.  29,  49.  The  results  are  most  surprising 
when  we  compare  Deuteronomy  with  the  Book  of 
the  Covenant  (Ex.  xix.-xxiv.)  on  the  one  hand,  and 
with  Ps.  xc.  (which  is  said  to  be  Mosaic)  on  the 
other.  In  addition  to  all  these  peculiarities  which 
are  arguments  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of  the 
Book,  we  have  here,  too,  the  evidence  strong  and 
clear  of  post-Mosaic  times  and  writings.  The  attempt 
by  a wrong  interpretation  of  2 K.  xxii.  and  2 Chr. 
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xxxiv.  to  bring  down  Deuteronomy  as  low  as  the 
time  of  Mannsseh  fails  utterly.  A century  earlier 
the  Jewish  prophets  borrow  their  words  and  their 
thoughts  from  Deuteronomy.  Since,  then,  not 
only  Jeremiah  and  Kzekiel,  but  Amos  and  Hosea, 
Isaiah  and  Micah,  speak  in  the  words  of  Deutero- 
nomy, as  well  as  in  wools  borrowed  from  other  por- 
tions of  the  Pentateuch,  we  see  at  ouce  how  un- 
tenable is  the  theory  of  those  who,  like  Ewald, 
maintain  that  Deuteronomy  was  composed  during 
the  reign  of  Manasseh,  or,  as  Vaihinger  does,  during 
that  of  Hezekiah.  Iiut,  in  truth,  the  Book  speaks 
for  itself.  No  imitator  could  have  written  in  such 
a strain.  We  scarcely  need  the  express  testimony 
of  the  work  to  its  own  authorship.  But,  having 
it,  we  find  all  the  internal  evidence  conspiring  to 
show  that  it  came  from  Moses.  We  therefore  de- 
clare unhesitatingly  for  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
Deuteronomy.  Briefly,  then,  to  sum  up  the  results 
of  our  inquiry.  1.  The  Book  of  Genesis  rests 
chiefiy  on  documents  much  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Moses,  though  it  was  probably  brought  to  very 
nearly  its  present  shape  either  by  Moses  himself,  or 
by  one  of  the  elders  who  acted  under  him.  2.  The 
Books  of  Exodus,  Leviticus,  and  Numbers,  are  to  a 
great  extent  Mosaic.  Besides  those  portions  which 
are  expressly  declared  to  have  been  written  by  him, 
other  portions,  and  especially  the  legal  sections, 
were,  if  not  actually  written,  in  all  probability  dic- 
tated by  him.  3.  l)euteronomy,  excepting  the  con- 
cluding part,  is  entirely  the  work  of  Mosea,  as  it 
professes  to  be.  4.  It  is  not  probable  that  this  was 
written  before  the  three  preluding  books,  because 
the  legislation  in  Exodus  and  Leviticus  as  being  the 
more  formal  is  manifestly  the  earlier,  whilst  Deu- 
teronomy is  the  spiritual  interpretation  and  applic- 
ation of  the  Law.  But  the  letter  is  always  before 
the  spirit ; the  thing  before  its  interpretation  5. 
The  first  composition  of  the  Pentateuch  as  a whole 
could  not  have  taken  place  till  after  the  Israelites 
entered  Canaan.  It  is  probable  that  Joshua,  and 
the  elders  who  were  associated  with  him,  would 
provide  for  its  formal  annugetnent,  custody,  and 
transmission.  6.  The  whole  work  did  not  finally 
assume  its  present  shape  till  its  revision  was  under- 
taken by  Ezra  after  the  return  from  the  Babylonish 
Captivity. 

Pentecost  (Ex.  xxiii.  16),  “ the  feast  of  harvest, 
the  first  fruits  of  thy  labours:*'  (Ex.  xxxiv.  22; 
Deut.  xvi,  10)  “ the  feast  of  weeks:"  (Nuro. 
xxviii.  26,  cf.  Lev.  xxiii.  17)  “the  day  of  first 
fruits.”  The  second  of  the  great  festivals  of  the 
Hebrews.  It  fell  iu  due  course  on  the  sixth  day  of 
Si  van,  and  its  rites,  according  to  the  Law,  were  re- 
stricted to  a single  day.  The  most  important  pas- 
sages relating  to  it  are.  Ex.  xxiii.  16,  Lev.  xxiii. 
16-22,  Num.  xxviii.  26-31,  Deut.  xvi.  9-12.— I. 
The  time  of  the  festival  was  calculated  from  the 
second  day  of  the  Passover,  the  16th  of  Nisan. 
The  Law  prescribes  that  a reckoning  should  be  kept 
from  “ the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath  " (Lev.  xxiii. 
11,  16)  to  the  morrow  after  the  completion  of  the 
seventh  week,  which  would  of  course  be  the  fiftieth 
day  (Lev.  xxiii.  15,  16;  Deut.  xvi.  9).  The  fifty 
days  formally  included  the  j>eriod  of  grain-harvest, 
commencing  with  the  offering  of  the  first  sheaf  of 
the  barley-harvest  in  the  Passover,  and  ending  with 
that  of  the  two  first  loaves  which  were  made  from 
the  wheat-harvest,  at  this  festival.  It  was  the 
offering  of  these  two  loaves  which  was  the  distin- 
guishing rite  of  the  day  of  Pentecost.  They  were 
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to  be  leavened . Each  loaf  was  to  contain  the  tenth 
of  an  ephah  (i.e.  about  quails)  of  the  rin«t 
wheat-Hour  of  the  new  crop  (Lev.  xxiii.  17).  Tne 
flour  was  to  be  the  produce  of  the  land.  The  k*t«. 
nlong  with  a peace-offering  of  two  lambs  of  the 
first  year,  were  to  be  wared  before  the  Lord  ami 
given  to  the  priests.  At  the  same  time  a specul 
sacrifice  was  to  be  made  of  seven  lambs  of  the  tint 
year,  one  young  bullock  and  two  rams,  as  a bamt- 
offering  (accompanied  by  the  proper  meat  and  dnei 
offerings),  and  a kid  for  a sin-offering  (Lev.  xxiii. 
18,  19).  Besides  these  offerings,  if  we  adopt  the 
interpretation  of  the  Rabbinical  writers,  it  appear, 
that  an  addition  was  made  to  the  daily  sacrifice  of 
two  bullocks,  one  ram,  and  seven  lambs,  as  abaret- 
offering  (Num.  xxviii.  27).  At  this,  as  well  as  the 
other  festivals,  a free-will  offering  was  to  be  male 
by  each  person  who  came  to  the  sanctuary,  accord- 
ing  to  his  circumstances  (Deut.  xvi.  10).  It  woJi 
seem  that  its  festive  character  partook  of  a am 
free  and  hospitable  liberality  than  that  of  the  Pao- 
over,  which  was  rather  of  the  kind  which  betas 
to  the  mere  family  gathering.  In  this  respect,  it 
resembled  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles.  The  Lent/, 
the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the  widow,  were 
1*  brought  within  its  influence  (Deut  xvi.  11. 
14).  The  mention  of  the  gleanings  to  be  left  in  the 
fields  at  harvest  for  “ the  poor  and  the  sinner.’ 
in  connexion  with  Pentecost,  may  perhaps  hares  tar- 
ing on  the  liberality  which  belonged  to  the  festjni 
(Lev.  xxiii.  22).  At  Pentecost (as  at  the  ftsovr) 
the  people  were  to  be  reminded  of  their  bondage  u 
Egypt,  and  they  were  especially  admonished  of  ther 
obligation  to  keep  the  divine  law  (Deut.  xvi.  12'. 
—II.  Of  the  information  to  be  gathered  fn® 
Jewish  writers  respecting  the  observance  of 
cost,  the  following  particulars  appear  to  be  the  bed 
worthy  of  notice.  The  flour  for  the  loaves  »» 
sifted  with  peculiar  care  twelve  times  oTer.  TV 
were  made  either  the  day  before,  or,  in  the  ct«i: 
a Sabbath  preceding  the  day  of  Pentecost,  two  dip 
before  the  occasion.  The  two  lambs  for  a pei- 
ofl'ering  were  to  be  wnved  by  the  priest,  beta* 
they  were  slaughtered,  along  with  the  loaves,  ud 
afterwards  the  loaves  were  waved  a second  tun 
along  with  the  shoulders  of  the  lambs.  0u<  *«! 
was  given  to  the  high-prie»t  and  the  other  to  th* 
ordinary  priests  who  officiated.  The  head  w 
eaten  that  same  night  in  the  Temple,  and  do  frag- 
ment of  it  was  suffered  to  remain  till  the  more®.'- 
Although,  according  to  the  Law,  the  oharrath*  « 
Pentecost  lasted  but  a single  day,  the  Jews  in  fbreip 
countries,  since  the  Captivity,  have  prolonged  it  t* 
two  days.— III.  Doubts  have  been  cast  on  the  cent* 
mon  interpretation  of  Acts  ii.  1,  accoiding  to  wb*a 
the  Holv  Ghost  was  given  to  the  Apostles  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  Lightfoot  contends  that  the  }*- 
age  means,  when  the  day  of  Penteost  had  pcsst>s. 
The  question  on  what  day  of  the  week  tins  Pec:*- 
cost  fell,  must  of  course  be  determined  by  the  me- 
in which  the  doubt  is  solved  regarding  the  dav  » 
which  the  Last  Supper  was  eaten.  If  it  ws-  - * 
legal  paschal  supper,  on  the  14th  of  Nisan.  and  tta 
Sabbath  during  which  our  Lord  lay  in  <1*  S1*” 
was  the  day  of  the  omer,  Pentecost  must  have  fol- 
lowed on  the  Sabbath.  But  if  the  supper  was 
eaten  on  the  13th,  and  He  was  crucified  on  tl* 
14th,  the  Sunday  of  the  Resurrection  must  have 
been  the  day  of  the  omer,  and  Pentecost  must  hat* 
occurred  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.— 1 V.  There 
no  clear  notice  in  the  Scriptures  of  any  historical  sig- 
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niftcance  belonging  to  Pentecost.  But  mast  of  the 
Jews  of  later  times  have  regarded  the  day  as  the 
commemoration  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Mount 
Sinai.— V.  If  the  least  of  Pentecost  stood  without 
an  organic  connexion  with  any  other  rites,  we  should 
have  do  certain  warrant  in  the  Old  Testament  for 
regarding  it  as  more  than  the  divinely  appointed 
solemn  thanksgiving  for  the  yearly  supply  of  the 
most  useful  sort  of  food.  But  it  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  essentially  linked  on  to  the  Passover,  that 
festival  which,  above  all  others,  expressed  the  fact 
of  a raoe  chosen  and  separated  from  other  nations. 
It  was  not  an  insulated  day.  It  stood  as  the  cul- 
initiating  point  of  the  Pentecostal  season.  If  the 
offering  of  the  omer  was  a supplication  for  the 
Divine  blessing  on  the  harvest  which  was  just  com- 
mencing, and  the  offering  of  the  two  loaves  was  a 
thanksgiving  for  its  completion,  each  rite  was 
brought  into  a higher  signiiicanoe  in  consequence  of 
the  omer  forming  an  integral  part  of  the  Passover. 

Pezfael.  The  usual,  and  possibly  tiie  original, 
form  of  the  name  of  a place  which  first  np|>eara 
under  the  slightly  different  form  of  Pknikl  ((Jen. 
xxxii.  30,  31  j.  From  this  narrative  it  is  evident 
that  it  lay  somewhere  between  the  torrent  Jabbok 
and  Succoth  (comp,  xxxii.  22  with  xxxiii.  17,  and 
Judg.  viii.  5,  8).  Suiwith  has  been  identified  with 
tolerable  certainty  at  Sakut,  but  no  trace  has  yet 
been  found  of  Peuuel. 

Peor.  A mountain  in  Moab,  from  whence,  after 
having  without  effect  ascended  the  lower  or  less 
sacred  summits  of  Bamoth-Baal  and  Pisgah,  the 
prophet  Balaam  was  conducted  by  Balak  for  his 
final  conjurations  (Num.  xxiii.  28  only).  Peor — 
or  more  accurately,  “ the  Peor  ” — was  “ facing 
Jeshimon.”  The  same  thing  is  said  of  Pisgah.  But 
unfortunately  we  are  us  yet  ignorant  of  the  position 
of  all  three,  so  that  nothing  can  be  inferred  from 
this  specification.  In  the  (tnomasticun  (“  Fogor 
“ Bethphogor “ Danaba”)  it  is  stated  to  be  above 
the  town  of  I.ibias  1 the  nncicnt  Beth-aram),  and 
opposite  Jericho.— 2.  In  four  passages  (Num.  xxv. 
18,  twice;  xxxi.  16;  Josh.  xxii.  17)  Peor  occurs  as 
a contraction  for  Bnal-peor. 

Per'aaim,  Mount.  A name  which  occurs  in  Is. 
xxviii.  *21  only, — unless  the  place  which  it  desig- 
iiates  be  identical  with  the  Baal-PkkaziM  men- 
tioned as  the  scene  of  one  of  David’s  victories  over 
the  Philistines.  The  commentators  almost  unanim- 
ously tike  the  reference  to  la*  to  David’s  victories, 
above  alluded  to,  at  Baal  Perazim,  and  Gibeon 
(Gesenius  ; Strachey;,  or  to  the  former  of  these  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Joshua's  slaughter  of  the  Ca- 
naanites  at  Gibeon  and  Beth-horon  on  the  other 
(Eichhom  ; Rosenmiiller ; Michael  is). 

Per'eah.  The  son  of  Machir  by  his  wife  Maachah 
(l  Ohr.  vii.  1G). 

Perez.  The  “children  of  Perez,”  or  Pharez, 
the  sou  of  Judah,  appear  to  have  been  a family  of 
importance  for  many  centuries  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  3; 
Neh.  xi.  4,  G). 

Per  ez-Uzza,  l Chr.  xiii.  11 ; and 

Per'ez-TJx  zah,  2 Sam.  vi.  8.  The  title  which 
David  conferred  on  the  threshing-floor  of  Naclion, 
or  Cidou,  in  commemoration  of  the  sudden  death 
of  Uzzah : “ And  David  was  wroth  because  Jehovah 
had  bioken  this  breach  on  Uzzah  and  he  called  the 
place  ‘ Uzzah ‘s  breaking  ’ unto  this  day.”  The  situa- 
tion of  the  spot  is  not  known. 

Perfumes.  The  free  use  of  perfumes  was  pecu- 
liarly grateful  to  the  Orientals  (Prov.  xxvii.  9), 
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whose  ol factory  nerves  are  more  than  usually  sensi- 
tive to  the  offensive  smells  engendered  by  the  heat 
of  their  climate.  The  Hebrews  manufactured  their 
perfumes  chiefly  from  spices  imported  from  Arabia, 
though  to  a certain  extent  also  from  aromatic  plnnts 
growing  in  their  own  country.  The  modes  in 
which  they  applied  them  were  various.  Perfumes 
entered  largely  into  the  Temple  sendee,  in  the  two 
forms  of  incense  and  ointment  (Ex.  xxx.  22-38). 
Nor  were  they  Ie>e  used  in  private  life:  not  only 
were  they  applied  to  the  peraou,  but  to  gamients 
(Ps.  xlv.  8 ; Cant.  iv.  1 1 ).  and  to  articles  of  fur- 
niture, such  as  beds  (Prov.  vii.  17).  On  the 
arrival  of  a guest  the  same  compliments  were  pro- 
bably paid  in  ancient  as  in  modern  times  (Dan.  ii. 
46).  When  a royal  personage  went  abroad  in  his 
litter,  attendants  threw  up  “ pillars  of  smoke  ” 
about  bis  path  (Cant.  iii.  6j.  The  use  of  perfumes 
was  omitted  in  times  of  mourning,  whence  the  allu- 
sion in  Is.  iii.  24. 

Per'ga,  an  ancient  and  im|>ortaiit  city  of  Pam- 
phylia  (Acts  xiii.  13),  situated  on  the  river  Cestius, 
at  a distance  of  60  studia  fiotn  its  mouth,  and  cele- 
brated in  antiquity  for  the  worship  of  Artemis 
( Diana  i , whose  temple  stood  on  a hill  outside  the  town. 

Per'gamoz.  A city  of  Mysia,  about  three  miles 
to  the  N.  of  the  river  Bakgr-tchai,  the  Caicus  of 
antiquity,  and  twenty  miles  fiom  its  present  mouth. 
The  name  was  originally  given  to  a remarkable  hill, 
presenting  a conical  appearance  when  viewed  from 
the  plain.  The  local  legends  attached  a sacred  cha- 
racter to  this  place.  Lysimachus,  one  of  Alexan- 
der’s successors,  dejxrsited  there  an  enormous  sum — 
no  less  than  9000  talents — in  the  care  of  an  Asiat.c 
eunuch  named  Pliiletaerus.  In  the  troublous  times 
which  followed  the  break  up  of  the  Macedonian 
conquests,  this  officer  betrayed  his  trust,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  retaining  the  treasure  and  transmitting  it 
at  the  end  of  twenty  years  to  his  nephew  Eumenes, 
a petty  dynast  in  the  neighbourhood.  Eumenes  was 
succeeded  by  his  cousin  Attalus,  the  founder  of  the 
Attalic  dynasty  of  Pergamene  kings,  who  by  allying 
himself  with  the  risiug  Roman  power  laid  the  found- 
ation of  the  future  greatness  of  his  house.  His 
successor,  Eumenes  II.,  was  rewarded  for  his  fidelity 
to  the  Romans  in  their  wnrs  with  Antiochus  and 
Perseus  by  a gift  of  all  the  territory  which  the 
former  had  possessed  to  the  north  of  the  Taurus 
range.  The  Attalic  dynasty  terminated  B.c.  133, 
when  Attalus  III.,  dying  at  an  emly  age,  made  the 
Romans  his  heirs.  His  dominions  formed  the  pro- 
vince of  And  propria.  The  sumptuousness  of  the 
Attalic  princes  had  raised  Peigamos  to  the  rank  of 
the  first  city  in  Asia  as  regards  splendour.  It  was 
a sort  of  union  of  a pagan  cathedral  city,  an  uni- 
versity town,  and  a royal  residence,  embellished 
during  a successiou  of  yeais  by  kings  who  all  hnd  a 
passioii  for  expenditure  and  ample  means  of  gratify- 
ing it.  Under  the  Attalic  kings,  Peigamos  became 
a city  of  temples,  devoted  to  a sensuous  worship ; 
and  being  in  its  origin,  according  to  pngan  notions, 
a sacred  place,  might  not  unnaturally  be  viewed  by 
Jews  and  Jewish  Christians,  as  one  “ where  was 
the  throne  of  Satan  ” (Rev.  ii.  13).  After  the  ex-  i 
tinction  of  its  independence,  the  sacred  character  of 
Pergamos  seems  to  have  been  put  even  more  pro- 
minently forward.  In  the  time  of  Martial,  Ae»cu- 
lapius  had  acquired  so  much  prominence  that  he 
is  called  Pergameus  dens.  From  the  circumstance 
of  this  notoriety  of  the  Pergamene  Aesculapius,  from 
the  title  being  given  to  him,  from  the  acrjjent 
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being  his  characteristic  emblem,  and  from  the  fiict 
that  the  medical  practice  of  antiquity  included 
charms  and  incantations  among  its  agencies,  it  has 
been  suppose!  that  the  expressions  44  the  throne 
of  Satan  ’’  and  44  where  Satan  dwelleth,”  have  an 
especial  reference  to  this  one  pagan  deity,  and  not  to 
the  whole  city  as  a sort  of  focus  of  idolatrous  wor- 
ship.  But  although  undoubtedly  the  Aesculapius 
worship  of  Pergamos  was  the  most  famous,  yet  an 
inscription  of  tlw  tune  of  Marcus  Antoninus  dis- 
tinctly puts  Zeus,  Athene,  Dionysus,  and  Asclepius 
in  a co-ordinate  rank,  as  all  being  special  tutelary 
deities  of  Pergamos.  It  seems  unlikely,  therefore, 
that  the  expressions  above  quoted  should  be  so  in- 
terpreter! as  to  isolate  one  of  them  from  the  rest. 
It  may  be  added,  that  the  charge  against  a portion 
of  the  Pergamene  Church  that  some  among  them 
were  of  the  school  of  Balaam,  wno<e  policy  was 
to  put  a stumbling-block  before  the  children  of 
Israel,  by  inducing  them  to  eat  things  sacriticed  to 
idols  and  to  commit  fornication  (Rev.  ii.  14),  is  in 
both  its  particulars  very  inappropriate  to  the  Aescul- 
apian  ritual.  It  points  rather  to  the  Dionysus  and 
Aphrodite  worship. 

Per'ida.  The  children  of  Perida  returned  from 
Babylon  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  57). 

Per’izzita,  the,  and  Perizzitez.  One  of  the 
nations  inhabiting  the  Land  of  Promise  before  itud 
at  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  isrnel.  They  are 
continually  mentioned  in  the  formula  so  /requently 
occurring  to  express  the  Promised  Land  (Gen.  xv. 
20;  Ex.  iii.  8,  17,  xxiii.  28,  xxxiii.  2,  xxxiv.  11  ; 
Deut.  vii.  1,  xx.  17  ; Josh.  iii.  10,  ix.  1,  xxtv.  11  ; 
Judg.  iii.  5;  Ezr.  ix.  1 ; Neh.  ix.  8).  They  appear, 


however,  with  somewhat  greater  distinctness  on 
several  occasions  (Gen.  xiii.  7,  xxxiv.  30;  Judg.  i. 
4,  5;  2 Esdr.  i.  21).  The  notice  in  the  book  of 
Judges  locates  them  in  the  southern  port  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Another  independent  nnd  equally  re- 
markable fragment  of  the  history  of  the  conquest 
seems  to  speak  of  them  as  occupying,  with  the  Re- 
phaim,  or  giants,  the  44  torest  country  ” on  the  western 
Hanks  of  Mount  Carmel  (Josh.  xvii.  15-18).  The 
signification  of  the  name  is  not  by  any  means  clear. 
It  possibly  meant  rustics, dwellers  in  open,  unwilled 
villnges,  which  are  denoted  by  a similar  word. 

Persep  olif  is  mentioned  only  in  2 Mncc.  ix.  2. 
It  was  the  capital  of  Persia  Proper,  and  the  occas- 
ional residence  of  the  Persian  court  from  the  time 
of  Darius  Hystaspia,  who  seems  to  have  been  its 
founder,  to  the  invasion  of  Alexander.  Its  wanton 
destruction  by  that  conqueror  is  well  known.  Per- 
sepolis  has  been  regarded  by  many  as  identical  with 
Pasargndae,  the  famous  capital  of  Cyrus.  But  the 
positions  are  carefully  distinguished  by  a number 
of  ancient  writers,  and  the  ruins,  which  are  iden- 
tified beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  show  that  the 
two  places  were  more  than  40  miles  npait.  Pasar- 
gailae  was  at  Murgaub,  where  the  t«>mb  of  Cyrus 
may  still  be  s«‘en  ; Persepolis  was  42  miles  to  the 
south  of  this,  near  Istakher,  on  the  site  now  cdled 
the  Che  hi -Minor  or  Forty  Pillars.  Here,  on  a plat- 
form hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  the  sides  of  which 
face  the  four  cardinal  points,  are  the  remains  of  tao 
great  palaces,  built  respectively  by  Darius  HvsUspb 
nnd  his  son  Xerxes,  besides  a number  of  other  edi- 
fices, chiefly  temples.  They  are  of  great  extent  and 
magnificence,  covering  an  area  of  many  acres. 


Ton*  polls. 


Perseus,  the  eldest  son  of  Philip  V'.  and  last 
king  of  Macedonia.  After  his  fnther's  death  (b.C. 
179)  he  continued  the  preparations  for  the  renewal 
of  the  war  with  Rome,  which  was  seen  to  be  in- 
evitable. In  B.C.  168  he  was  defeated  by  L.  Aemi- 
lius  Pauli  us  nt  Pydna,  and  shortly  nfterwards  sur- 
rendered with  his  family  to  his  conquerors.  The 
defeat  of  Perseus  put  an  end  to  the  independence  of 
Macedonia,  and  extended  even  to  Syria  the  terror  of 
the  Roman  name  *1  Mncc.  viii.  5). 

Persia  was  strictly  the  name  of  a tract  of  no 
very  large  dimensions  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  which 
is  still  known  os  Fare,  or  Farsistan , a corruption 


of  the  ancient  appellation.  This  tract  was  boundeJ, 
on  the  west,  by  Susiana  or  Elam,  on  the  noith  by 
Media,  on  the  Bouth  by  the  Persian  Cult,  and  on 
the  east  by  Carmania,  the  modem  Kerman.  Above 
this  miserable  region  is  a tract  very  far  superior  to 
it,  consisting  of  rocky  mountains — the  continuation 
of  Zagros,  among  which  are  found  a g <*1  many 
fertile  valleys  and  plains,  especially  towards  the 
north,  in  the  vicinity  of  Shinix.  Here  is  an  im- 
portant stream,  the  liendamir , which  flowing 
through  the  beautiful  valley  of  Mcrdasht , awl  by 
the  ruins  of  Persepolis,  is  then  separated  into  nu- 
merous channels  for  the  puiqiose  of  irrigation,  anli 
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after  fertilizing  a large  tract  of  country  (the  district 
of  Kurjan ),  ends  its  course  in  the  salt  lake  of  Bak- 
tigan.  Further  north  an  arid  country  again  suc- 
ceeds, the  outskirts  of  the  Great  Desert,  which 
extends  from  Kerman  to  Mazenderan,  and  from 
Kashan  to  Lake  Zcrrah.  The  chief  towns  were 
Pasargadae,  the  ancient,  and  Persepolis,  the  later 
capital.  While  the  district*  of  Furs  is  the  true 
original  Persia,  the  name  is  more  commonly  applied, 
both  in  Scripture  and  by  profane  authors,  to  the 
entire  tract  which  came  by  degrees  to  be  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  Persian  Empire.  This 
empire  extended  at  one  time  from  India  on  the  east 
to  Egypt  and  Thrace  upon  the  west,  and  included, 
besides  portions  of  Europe  and  Africa,  the  whole  of 
Western  Asia  between  the  Black  Sea,  the  Caucasus, 
the  Caspian,  and  the  Jaxartes  upon  the  north,  the 
Arabian  desert,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  upon  the  south.  The  only  passage  in  Scrip- 
ture where  Peisia  designates  the  tract  which  has 
been  called  nbove  “ Persia  Proper”  is  Er.  xxxviii.  5. 
Elsewhere  the  Empire  is  intended. 

Persians.  The  name  of  the  people  who  inhab- 
ited the  country  called  above  “ Persia  Proper,” 
and  who  thence  conquered  a mighty  empire.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Persians  were  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Medes,  both  being  branches  of 
the  great  Aryan  stock.— 1.  Character  of  the  nation. 
— The  Persians  were  a people  of  lively  and  im- 
pressible minds,  brave  and  impetuous  in  war,  witty, 
passionate,  for  Orientals  truthful,  not  without  some 
spirit  of  generosity,  and  of  more  intellectual  capacity 
than  the  generality  of  Asiatics.  In  the  times  an- 
terior to  Cyrus  they  were  noted  for  the  simplicity  of 
their  habits,  which  offered  a strong  contrast  to  the 
luxuriousness  of  tlie  Medes;  but  from  the  date  of 
the  Median  overthrow,  this  simplicity  began  to 
decline.  Polygamy  was  commonly  practised  among 
them.  They  were  fund  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
table.  In  war  they  fought  bravely,  but  without 
discipline.— 2.  Religion. — The  religion  which  the 
Persians  brought  with  them  into  Persia  Proper 
seems  to  have  been  of  a veiy  simple  character, 
differing  from  natural  religion  in  little,  except  that 
it  was  deeply  tainted  with  Dualism.  Like  the 
other  Aryans,  the  Persians  worshipped  one  Supreme 
God,  whom  they  called  Aura-matda  ''Oromasdes) — 
n term  signifying  (as  is  believed)  •*  the  Great  Giver 
of  Life.”  The  royal  inscriptions  rarely  mentioned 
any  other  god.  Occasionally,  however,  they  in- 
dicate a slight  and  modified  polytheism.  Oromasdes 
is  “ the  chief  of  the  go<is,”  so  that  there  are  other 
gods  besides  him  ; and  the  highest  of  these  is  evid- 
ently Mithra , who  is  sometimes  invoked  to  protect 
the  monarch,  and  is  beyond  a doubt  identical  with 
“ the  Bun.”  Entirely  separate  from  these — their 
active  resister  and  .antagonist — was  Ahriinan  (Ari- 
nianius)  “ the  Death-dealing  ” — the  powerful,  and 
(probably)  self-existing  Evil  .Spirit,  from  wiiom  war, 
disease,  frost,  hail,  poverty,  sin,  death,  and  all 
other  evils,  had  their  origin.  The  character  of  the 
original  Persian  worship  was  simple.  They  were 
not  destitute  of  temples,  as  Herodotus  asserts;  but 
they  had  probably  no  altars,  and  certainly  no  images. 
Neither  do  they  appear  to  have  had  any  priests. 
From  the  first  entrance  of  the  Peisians,  as  immi- 
grants, into  their  new  territory,  tliey  were  probably 
brought  into  contact  with  n form  of  religion  very 
different  from  their  own.  Mugianism,  the  religion 
of  the  Scythic  or  Turanian  population  of  Western 
Asia,  had  long  been  dominant  over  the  greater  poi- 
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tion  of  the  region  lying  between  Mesopotamia  and 
India.  The  essence  of  this  religion  was  worship  of 
the  elements — more  especially,  of  the  subtlest  of 
all,  fire.  The  simplicity  of  the  Aryan  religion  was 
speedily  corrupted  by  its  contact  with  this  jtowerful 
rival.  There  was  a short  struggle  for  pre-eminence, 
after  which  the  rival  systems  came  to  terms.— 
3.  Language. — The  language  of  the  ancient  Per- 
sians was  closely  akin  to  the  Sanskrit,  or  ancient 
language  of  India.  Modern  Persian  is  its  degenerate 
representative,  being,  ns  it  is,  a moMey  idiom, 
largely  impregnated  with  Arabic.— 4.  Division  into 
tri'ses,  4'c • — Herodotus  tells  us  that  the  Persians 
were  divided  into  ten  tribes,  of  which  thne  were 
noble,  three  agricultural,  and  four  nomadic.— 5. 
History. — In  remote  antiquity  it  would  appear  that 
the  Persians  dwelt  in  the  region  east  of  the  Caspian, 
or  possibly  in  a tract  still  nearer  India.  The  first 
Faigard  of  the  Vetididad  seems  to  describe  their 
wanderings  in  these  countries,  and  shows  the  ge- 
neral line  of  their  progress  to  have  been  from  east 
to  west,  down  the  course  of  the  Oxus,  and  then, 
along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  to 
Khages,  and  Media.  It  is  inqiossible  to  determine 
the  period  of  these  movements;  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  were  anterior  to  u.C.  880,  at  whicli 
time  the  Assyrian  kings  seem  for  the  first  time  to 
have  come  in  contact  with  Aryan  tribes  east  ot 
Mount  Zagros.  It  is  uncertain  whether  they  are 
to  be  identified  with  the  Bartsu  or  Bartsu  of  the 
Assyrian  monuments.  If  so,  we  may  say  that  from 
the  middle  of  the  9th  to  the  middle  of  the  8th 
century  n.c.  they  occupied  south-enstem  Armenia, 
but  by  the  end  of  the  8th  century  had  removed  into 
the  country,  which  thenceforth  went  by  their  name. 
The  leader  of  this  last  migration  would  seem  to 
have  been  a certain  Achaemenes,  who  was  recog- 
nized ns  king  of  the  newly-occupied  territory,  and 
founded  the  famous  dynasty  of  the  Achaenienidae, 
about  n.c.  700.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  his- 
tory of  Persia  between  this  date  and  the  revolt  and 
accession  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  near  a century  and  a 
half  later.  Of  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
revolt  took  place  we  have  no  certain  knowledge. 
We  must  be  content  to  know  that  after  about  seventy 
or  eighty  years  of  subjection,  the  Persians  revolted 
from  the  Medes,  engaged  in  a bloody  struggle  with 
them,  and  finally  succeeded,  not  only  in  establishing 
their  independence,  but  in  changing  places  with 
their  musters,  and  becoming  the  ruling  people. 
The  probable  date  of  the  revolt  is  U.C.  558.  Its 
success,  bv  transferring  to  Persia  the  dominion  pre- 
viously in  the  possession  of  the  Medes,  placed  her 
at  the  head  of  an  empire,  the  bounds  of  which  were 
the  Halys  upon  the  west,  the  Euxine  upon  the 
north,  Babylonia  upon  the  south,  and  upon  the  east 
the  salt  desert  of  Iran.  As  usual  in  the  East,  this 
success  led  on  to  others.  Cyrus  defeated  Croesus, 
and  added  the  Lydian  empire  to  his  dominions. 
This  conquest  was  followed  closely  by  the  submis- 
sion of  the  Greek  settlements  on  the  Asiatic  coast, 
and  by  the  reduction  of  Carin,  Caunns,  and  I.ycia. 
The  empire  was  soon  afterwards  extended  greatly 
towards  the  north-east  and  east.  Cyrus  rapidly 
overran  the  flat  countries  beyond  the  (^spian,  after 
which  he  seems  to  have  pushed  his  conquests  still 
further  to  the  east,  adding  to  his  dominions  the 
districts  of  Herat,  Cabul,  Candahnr,  Seistan,  and 
Beioochistan,  which  were  thenceforth  included  in 
the  empire.  In  U.C.  539  or  538,  Babylon  was 
attacked,  and  alter  a stout  defeuce  fell  before  lus 
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irresistible  bands.  This  victory  first  brought  the 
Persians  into  contact  with  the  Jews.  The  con- 
querors found  in  Babylon  an  oppressed  race — like 
themselves,  abhorrers  of  idols — and  professors  of  a 
religion  in  which  to  a great  extent  they  could  sym- 
pathize. This  race  Cyrus  determined  to  restore  to 
their  own  country ; which  he  did  by  the  remark- 
able edict  lecorded  in  the  first  chapter  of  Ezra  (Ezr. 
i.  2-4).  He  was  slain  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Massagetae  or  the  Derbices,  alter  a reign  of  tweuty- 
nine  years.  Under  his  son  aud  successor,  Cam- 
byses III.,  the  conquest  of  Egypt  took  place  (B.C. 
525).  This  prince  appears  to  be  the  Ahasuerus  of 
Ezra  (iv.  6).  In  the  absence  of  Cambysos  with  the 
aitny,  a conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  at 
court,  aud  a Magian  priest,  G ornate*  ( Gaumata) 
by  name,  professing  to  be  Smenlis  ( Bardiya ),  the 
son  of  Cyrus,  whom  his  brother,  Cambyses,  had 
put  to  death  secretly,  obtained  quiet  possession  of 
the  thioue.  Cambyses  despairing  of  the  recovery 
of  his  crown,  ended  his  life  by  suicide.  His  reign 
had  lasted  seven  years  and  five  months.  Generates 
the  Magian  found  himself  thus,  without  a struggle, 
master  of  Persia  (li.c.  522),  His  situation,  how- 
ever, was  one  of  great  danger  and  difficulty.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  he  owed  his  elevation  to 
his  fellow-religionists,  whose  object  in  placing  him 
upon  the  throne  was  to  secure  the  triumph  of  Ma- 
giauism  over  the  Dualism  of  the  Persians.  He  re- 
versed the  j*olicy  of  Cyrus  with  respect  to  the  Jews, 
and  forbad  by  an  edict  the  further  building  of  the 
Temple  (Ezr.  iv.  17-22).  Darius,  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes,  headed  a levolt  against  him,  which  in  a 
short  time  was  crowned  with  complete  success. 
'I'lie  reign  of  Gomates  lasted  seven  months.  The 
first  ellbrts  of  Darius  were  directed  to  the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  Oromasdian  religion  in  all  its 
purity.  Appealed  to,  in  his  second  year,  by  the 
Jews,  who  wished  to  resume  the  construction  of 
their  Temple,  he  not  only  allowed  them,  confirming 
the  deciee  of  Cyrus,  but  assisted  the  work  by 
grants  from  his  otvu  revenues,  whereby  the  Jews 
were  able  to  complete  the  Temple  as  early  as  his 
sixth  year  (Ezr.  vi.  1-15).  During  the  first  part 
of  the  reign  of  Darius  the  tranquillity  of  the  empire 
was  disturbed  by  numerous  revolts.  His  courage 
and  activity,  however,  seconded  by  the  valour  of 
bis  Persian  troops  and  the  fidelity  of  some  satraps, 
carried  him  successfully  through  these  and  other 
similar  difficulties;  aud  the  result  was,  that,  after 
five  or  six  yeans  of  struggle,  he  became  as  firmly 
seated  on  his  throne  as  any  previous  moimich.  His 
talents  as  an  administrator  were,  upon  this,  brought 
into  play.  On  the  whole  he  must  be  pronounced, 
next  to  Cyrus,  the  greatest  of  the  Persian  monarchs. 
The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was,  however,  clouded 
by  reverses.  The  disaster  of  Mardouius  at  Mount 
Atlios  was  followed  shortly  by  the  defeat  of  Datis 
at  Maralhnu ; and  before  any  attempt  could  be 
made  to  avenge  that  blow,  Egypt  rose  in  revolt 
(u.c.  486,,  massacred  its  Persian  garrison,  and 
declared  itself  independent  In  the  palace  at  the 
same  time  there  was  dissension ; and  when,  after  a 
reign  of  thirty-six  veai-s,  the  fourth  Persian  monarch 
died  ( U.C.  485),  leaving  his  throne  to  a young  priuce 
of  strong  and  ungoverned  passions,  it  was  evident 
that  the  empire  had  reached  its  highest  point  of 
greatness,  and  was  already  verging  towards  its  de- 
cline. The  first  act  of  Xerxes  was  to  reduce  Egypt 
to  subjection  (n.C.  484),  after  which  he  began  at 
once  to  make  preparations  for  his  invasion  of  Greece. 
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It  is  probable  that  he  was  the  Ahasucrus  of  Esther. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  give  an  account  of  the  well- 
known  expedition  against  Greece,  which  end-4  so 
disastrously  for  the  invaders.  During  the  rest  o! 
the  reign  of  Xerxes,  and  during  prt  of  that  of  hi* 
son  and  successor,  Artaxerxes,  Persia  continued  at 
war  with  the  Greeks,  who  destroyed  her  fleet*, 
plundered  her  coasts,  and  stirred  up  revoit  in  her 
provinces;  but  at  last,  in  U.C.  449,  a peace  wn> 
concluded  between  the  two  powers,  who  then  con- 
tinued on  terms  of  amity  for  half  a ceutury.  A 
conspiracy  in  the  seraglio  having  earned  off  Xerxes 
(U.C.  485),  Artaxerxes  his  son,  called  by  the  Greeks 
M a.Kp6xttp>  or  “ Long-Handed,”  succeeded  him. 
after  an  interval  of  seven  months,  during  which 
the  conspirator  Artabnuus  occupied  the  throne. 
This  Artaxerxes,  who  reigned  forty  years,  is  beyond 
a doubt  the  king  of  that  name  who  stood  in  such  & 
friendly  relation  towards  Ezra  (Ezr.  vii.  11-28 
and  Nehemiah  (Neh.  ii.  1-9,  &c.).  He  is  the  last 
of  the  Peraian  kings  who  had  any  special  connexion 
with  the  Jews,  and  the  last  but  one  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  His  successors  were  Xerxes  II.,  Sog- 
d inn  us,  Darius  Noth  us,  Artaxerxes  Mneinon,  Ar- 
tnxences  Ochus,  and  Darius  Codomanuus,  who  i> 
probably  the  “ Darius  the  Persian  ” of  NehemUh 
(xii.  22).  These  monarchs  reigned  from  U.C.  424 
to  U.C.  330.  The  collapse  of  the  empire  under  tbt 
attack  of  Alexander  is  well  known,  and  require  no 
description  here.  On  the  division  of  Alexander’* 
dominions  among  his  generals  Persia  fell  to  the 
Seleucidne,  under  whom  it  continued  till  after  the 
death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes.  when  the  conquering 
Parthians  advanced  their  frontier  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  Persians  became  included  among  their 
subject-tribes  (n.c.  184).  Still  their  nationality 
was  not  obliterated.  In  A.I>.  228,  the  Persians 
shook  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors,  and  once 
more  became  a nation. 

Persia.  A Christian  woman  at  Home  (Horn.  xn. 
12 1 whom  St.  Paul  salutes. 

Per’uda.  The  same  as  Perida  (Ezr.  ii.  55). 
Pestilence.  [Plague.] 

Peter.  His  original  name  was  Simon,  i.  t. 
“ hearer.”  He  was  the  son  of  a nn«n  named  Joim* 
(Matt.  xvi.  17 ; John  i.  43,  xxi.  16),  aud 
brought  up  in  his  father’s  occupation,  a fishtrnun, 
on  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  He  and  his  brother  Andrew 
were  partners  of  John  and  James,  the  sons  of 
Zebedee,  who  had  hired  servants  ; and  from  various 
indications  in  the  sacred  narrative  we  are  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  social  position  brought  them 
into  contact  with  men  of  education.  The  Apretk 
did  not  live,  as  a mere  labouring  man,  in  a hut  by 
the  sea-side,  but  first  at  Bethsanla,  aud  afterward* 
in  a house  at  Capernaum,  belonging  to  himself  oi 
his  mother-in-law,  which  must  have  beeu  rather  a 
large  one,  since  he  received  iu  it  not  only  our  Lod 
and  his  fellow-disciples,  but  multitudes  who  were 
attracted  by  the  miracles  and  preaching  of  Jesw. 
It  is  not  probable  tiiat  he  and  his  brother  were 
wholly  uneducated.  The  statement  in  Acts  if.  15, 
that  “the  council  perceived  they  (i.e.  Peter  and 
John)  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  men,"  is  no* 
incompatible  with  this  assumption.  The  translation 
of  the  passage  in  the  A.  V.  is  rather  exaggerated, 
the  word  rendered  44  unlearned  ” being  neat  ly  equi- 
valent to  “ laymen,”  ».  e.  men  of  oidinary  educa- 
tion, ns  contrasted  with  those  who  were  specially 
trained  in  the  schools  of  tire  Kabbis.  The  language 
of  the  Apostles  was  of  course  the  form  of  Auflu*c 
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jpakra  in  northern  Palestine,  a sort  of  patois,  partly 
Hebrew,  but  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Syriac.  It  is 
lioubtful  whether  our  Apostle  was  acquainted  with 
o'ittk  in  early  life.  Within  a few  years  after  his 
call  be  seems  to  have  conversed  fluently  in  Greek 
with  Cornelius.  The  style  of  both  of  Peter’s 
bjiutJes  indicates  a considerable  knowledge  of  Greek 
—it  is  pure  and  accurate,  and  in  grammatical 
‘(nature  equal  to  .that  of  Paul.  That  may, 
however,  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  for  which 
time  is  very  ancient  authority,  that  Peter  em- 
ployed an  interpreter  in  the  composition  of  his 
Ipintles,  if  not  in  his  ordinary  intercourse  with 
toirigners.  It  is  on  the  whole  probable  that  he 
had  »me  nidimentnl  knowledge  of  Greek  in  early 
ate,  which  may  have  been  afterwards  extended 
*hni  the  need  was  felt.  That  he  was  an  affection- 
ate husband,  married  in  early  life  to  a wife  whe 
scootnpaninl  him  in  his  Apostolic  journeys,  are 
bet*  inferred  from  Scripture,  while  very  ancient 
toiiitions,  recorded  by  Clement  of  Alexandria  and 
by  other  early  but  less  trustworthy  writers,  inform 
us  that  her  name  was  Perpetua,  that  she  bore  a 
daughter,  or  perhaps  other  children,  and  suffered 
martyrdom.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  age  he  was 
called  by  our  Lord.  The  general  impression  of  the 
fathers  is  that  he  was  an  old  man  at  the  date  of 
im  death,  a.d.  64,  but  this  need  not  imply  that  he 
was  much  older  than  our  Lord.  He  was  probably 
fctween  thiity  and  forty  yenre  of  age  at  the  date  ol 
hii  call.  That  call  was  preceded  by  a special  pre- 
paration. He  and  his  brother  Andrew,  together 
»ith  their  partners  James  and  John,  the  sons  of 
Ztbdee,  were  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  (John 
*•35).  They  were  in  attendance  upon  him  when 
t%  were  first  railed  to  the  service  of  Christ.  From 
the  circumstances  of  that  call,  which  are  recoided 
with  graphic  minuteness  by  John,  we  learu  some 
important  tacts  touching  their  state  of  mind  and 
the  personal  character  of  our  Apostle.  This  first 
all  led  to  no  immediate  change  in  Peter's  external 
position.  He  and  his  fellow-disciples  looked  hence- 
ibrth  upon  our  Lord  as  their  teacher,  but  were 
ran  commanded  to  follow  him  as  regular  disciples. 
They  returned  to  Capernaum,  where  they  pursued 
tfteir  usual  business,  waiting  for  a further  intima- 
tion of  His  will.  The  second  call  is  recorded  by 
the  other  three  Evangelists;  the  narrative  of  Luke 
*h*g  apparently  supplementary  to  the  brief,  and, 
*>  to  speak,  official  accounts  given  by  Matthew 
tad  Mark.  It  took  place  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  near 
Capernaum — where  the  four  disciples,  Peter  and 
Andrew,  James  and  John,  were  fishing.  Peter  and 
Andrew  were  first  called.  Our  Lord  then  entered 
Simon  Peter’s  boat  and  addressed  the  multitude  on 
the  shore.  Immediately  after  that  call  our  Lord 
w«ot  to  the  house  of  Peter,  where  He  wrought  the 
miracle  of  healing  on  Peter’s  wife’s  mother,  which 
produced  a deep  impression  upon  the  people.  Some 
t’m*  was  passed  afterwards  in  attendance  upon  our 
lord’s  public  ministrations  in  Galilee,  Decnpolis, 
J’enaa,  and  Judaea.  The  special  designation  of 
Prter  and  his  eleven  fellow-disciples  took  place 
wm*  time  afterwards,  when  they  were  set  apart 
u our  Lord’s  immediate  attendants  (see  Matt.  x. 
‘*4;  Mark  iii.  13-19,  the  most  detailed  account — 
Luke  vi.  13).  They  appear  then  first  to  have  re- 
formally  the  name  of  Apostles,  and  from  that 
kroe  Simon  bore  publicly,  and  as  it  would  seem  all 
but  exclusively,  the  name  Peter,  which  had  hitherto 
Uen  used  rather  as  a characteristic  appellation  than 
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as  a proper  name.  From  this  time  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Peter  held  the  first  place  among  the 
Apostles,  to  whatever  cause  his  precedence  is  to  be 
attributed.  The  precedence  did  not  depend  upon 
priority  of  call,  or  it  would  have  devolved  upon  his 
brother  Andrew,  or  that  other  disciple  who  first 
followed  Jesus.  It  seems  scarcely  probable  that  it 
depended  upon  seniority.  The  special  designation 
by  Christ  alone  accounts  in  a satisfactory  way  for 
the  facts,  thut  he  is  named  first  in  every  list  of  the 
Apostles,  is  generally  addressed  by  our  Lord  ns  their 
representative,  and  on  the  most  solemn  occasions 
speaks  in  their  name.  Primus  inter  pares  Peter 
held  no  distinct  office,  and  certainly  never  claimed 
any  powers  which  did  not  equally  belong  to  all  his 
fellow  Apostles.  This  great  triumph  of  Peter, 
however,  brought  other  points  of  his  character  into 
strong  relief.  The  distinction  which  he  then  re- 
ceived, and  it  mar  be  his  consciousness  of  abilitv, 
energy,  zeal,  nnd  absolute  devotion  to  Christ’s  per- 
son, seem  to  have  developed  a natural  tendency  to 
rashness  and  forwardness  bordering  upon  presump- 
tion. On  this  occasion  the  exhibition  of  such  feel- 
ings brought  upon  him  the  strongest  repioof  ever 
addressed  to  a disciple  by  our  Loid.  It  is  remark- 
able that  on  other  occasions  when  Peter  signal- 
ized Ins  faith  and  devotion,  lie  displayed  at  the 
time,  or  immediately  afterwards,  a more  than  usual 
deficiency  in  spiritual  discernment  and  consistency. 
Towards  the  close  of  our  Lord’s  ministry  Peter’s 
characteristics  become  especially  prominent.  To- 
gether with  his  brother,  and  the  two  sons  ofZebedee, 
he  listened  to  the  last  awful  predictions  and  warn- 
ings delivered  to  the  disciples,  in  reference  to  the 
second  advent  (Matt.  xxiv.  3 ; Mark  xiii.  3,  who 
alone  mentions  these  names  ; Luke  xxi.  7).  At  the 
last  supper  Peter  seems  to  have  been  particularly 
earnest  in  the  request  that  the  traitor  might  be 
pointed  out.  After  the  supper  his  words  drew  out 
the  meaning  of  the  significant,  almost  sacramental 
act  of  our  Lord  in  washing  His  disciples’  feet.  Then 
too  it  was  that  he  made  those  repeated  protestations 
of  unalterable  fidelity,  so*  soon  to  be  falsified  by  his 
miserable  fall.  On  the  morning  of  the  resurrection 
we  have  proof  that  Peter,  though  humbled,  was 
not  crushed  by  his  fell.  He  and  John  were  the 
first  to  visit  the  sepulchre;  he  was  the  first  who 
entered  it.  We  are  told  by  Luke  and  by  Paul 
that  Christ  appeared  to  him  first  among  the  Apostles. 
It  is  observable,  however,  that  on  that  occasion  he 
is  called  by  his  original  name,  Simon,  not  Peter: 
the  higher  designation  was  not  restored  until  he 
had  been  publicly  reinstituted,  so  to  speak,  by  his 
Master.  That  reinstitution  took  place  at  the  sea 
of  Galilee  (John  xxi.),  nn  event  of  the  very  highest 
import.  Slower  than  John  to  recognize  their 
Loid,  Peter  waa  the  first  to  reach  Him  : he  brought 
the  net  to  land.  'The  thrice  repeated  question  of 
Christ  referring  doubtless  to  the  three  protestations 
and  denials,  was  thrice  met  by  answers  full  of  love 
and  faith.  He  then  received  the  formal  commission 
to  feed  Christ’s  sheep,  rather  as  one  who  had  for- 
feited his  place,  and  could  not  resume  it  without 
such  an  authorization.  Then  followed  the  pie 
diction  of  his  martyrdom,  in  which  he  was  to  find 
the  fulfilment  of  his  request  to  be  permitted  to 
follow  the  Lord.  With  this  event  closes  the  first 

Eart  of  Peter’s  history.  Henceforth,  he  with 
is  colleagues  were  to  establish  and  govern  the 
Church  founded  by  their  Lord,  without  the  support 
of  His  presence.  The  first  part  of  the  Acts  of  the 
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Apostles  is  occupied  by  the  record  of  transactions, 
in  nearly  all  of  which  Peter  stands  forth  as  the 
recognized  leader  of  the  Apostles ; it  being,  how- 
ever, equally  clear  that  he  neither  exercises  nor 
claims  any  authority  apart  from  them,  much  less 
over  them.  Peter  is  the  most  prominent  person  in 
the  greatest  event  alter  the  resurrection,  when  on 
the  day  of  Pentecost  the  Church  was  first  invested 
with  the  plenitude  of  gilts  and  powers.  The  first 
miracle  alter  Pentecost  was  wrought  by  him  (Acts 
iii.).  This  first  miracle  of  healing  was  soon 
followed  by  the  first  miracle  of  judgment.  Peter 
was  the  minister  in  that  transaction.  He  is  not 
specially  named  in  connexion  with  the  appointment 
of  deacons,  an  important  step  in  the  organization  of 
the  Church  ; but  when  the  Gospel  was  first  preached 
beyond  the  precincts  of  Judea,  he  and  John  were 
at  once  sent  by  the  Apostles  to  confirm  the  converts 
at  Samaria.  Henceforth  he  remains  prominent,  but 
not  exclusively  prominent,  among  the  propagatois 
of  the  Gospel.  At  Samaria  he  was  confionted  with 
Simon  Magus,  the  first  teacher  of  heresy.  About 
three  years  later  (compare  Acts  ix.  26,  and  Gal.  i. 
17,  18)  we  luive  two  accounts  of  the  first  meet- 
ing of  Peter  and  Paul.  This  interview  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  events  marking  Peter's  position — a 
general  apostolical  tour  of  visitation  to  the  Churches 
hitherto  established  (Acts  ix.  32),  in  the  course  of 
which  two  great  miracles  were  wrought  on  Aeneas 
and  Tabitha,  and  in  connexion  with  which  the  most 
signal  transaction  after  the  day  of  Pentecost  is  re- 
corded, the  baptism  of  Cornelius.  That  was  the 
ciown  and  consummation  of  Peter’s  ministry.  The 
establishment  of  a Church  in  great  part  of  Gentile 
origin  at  Antioch,  and  the  mission  of  Barnabas,  be- 
tween whose  family  and  Peter  there  were  the  bonds 
of  near  intimacy,  set  the  seal  upon  the  work  thus 
inaugurated  by  Peter,  This  transaction  was  soon 
followed  by  the  iinpiisonmcnt  of  our  Apostle.  His 
miiaculous  deliverance  maiks  the  close  of  this  second 
great  period  of  his  ministry.  The  special  work  as- 
signed to  him  was  completed.  From  that  time  we 
have  no  continuous  history  of  him.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  he  retained  his  rank  as  the  chief  Apostle, 
equally  so,  that  he  neither  exercised  nor  claimed  any 
right  to  control  their  proceedings.  He  left  Jeru- 
salem, but  it  is  not  said  where  he  went.  Certainly 
not  to  Koine,  where  there  are  no  traces  of  his  pre- 
sence before  the  last  yea  is  of  his  life  ; he  probably 
letiiaiued  in  Judea;  six  yeans  later  we  find  him 
once  moie  at  Jerusalem,  when  the  Apostles  and 
eldeic  came  together  to  consider  the  question  whether 
converts  should  be  circumcised.  Peter  took  the 
lead  in  that  discussion,  and  urged  with  remarkable 
cogency  the  principles  settled  in  the  case  of  Corne- 
lius. His  arguments,  adopted  aud  enforced  by 
James,  decided  that  question  at  once  and  for  ever. 
It  is  a d sputed  point  whether  the  meeting  between 
Paul  aud  Peter,  of  which  we  have  an  account  in 
the  Galut  uus  (ii.  1-10)  took  place  at  this  time. 
The  gicat  majority  of  critics  believe  that  it  did, 
and  this  hypothesis,  though  not  without  difficulties, 
seems  more  probable  that:  any  other  which  has  been 
sugge>ted.  The  only  point  of  real  importance  was 
certainly  detei milled  before  the  Apostles  separated, 
the  woik  of  converting  the  Gentles  being  hence- 
foith  socially  entrusted  to  Paul  and  Bornalms, 
while  i)ie  charge  of  preaching  to  the  circumcision 
was  assigned  to  the  elder  Apostles,  and  more 
particularly  to  Peter  (Gal.  ii.  7-9),  This  arrange- 
ment cannot,  however,  have  been  an  exclusive  oue. 
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Paul  always  addressed  himself  first  to  the  Jews  m 
every  city : Peter  and  his  old  colleagues  undoubt- 
edly admitted  and  sought  to  make  converts  among 
the  Gentiles.  It  may  have  been  in  full  force  cniy 
when  the  old  and  new  Apostles  resided  in  the  same 
dty.  Such  at  least  was  the  case  at  Antioch,  where 
Peter  went  soon  afterwards.  There  the  painful 
collision  took  place  between  the  two  Apostles  ; the 
most  remarkable,  and,  in  its  bearings  upon  contro- 
versies at  critical  periods,  one  of  the  most  important 
events  in  the  history  of  the  Church.  From  this 
time  until  the  date  of  his  Epistles,  we  have  no  dis- 
tinct notices  in  Scripture  of  Peter's  abode  or  work. 
Peter  was  probably  employed  for  the  most  par  t in 
building  up,  and  completing  the  organization  of 
Christian  communities  in  Palestine  ami  tbeadjoinirg 
districts.  There  is,  however,  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  he  visited  Corinth  at  an  early  period.  The  naxue 
of  Peter  as  founder,  or  joint  founder,  is  not  associated 
with  any  local  Church  save  those  of  Corinth,  Antioch, 
or  Rome,  by  early  ecclesiastical  tradition.  That  of 
Alexandria  may  have  been  established  by  hlark 
after  Peter’s  death.  That  Peter  preached  the  Gospel 
in  the  countries  of  Asia,  mentioned  in  his  first  Epistle, 
appears  from  Origen’s  own  words  to  be  a mere 
conjecture.  From  that  Epistle,  however,  it  is  to 
be  inferred  that  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Peter 
either  visited,  or  resided  for  some  time  at  Babylon, 
which  at  that  time,  and  for  some  hundreds  of  years 
afterwards,  was  a chief  seat  of  Jewish  cultuie. 
More  important  in  its  bearings  upon  later  contro- 
versies is  the  question  of  Peter’s  connexion  witii 
Rome.  It  may  lie  considered  as  a settled  {mint  that 
he  did  not  visit  Rome  before  the  Inst  year  of  his 
life.  The  evidence  for  his  martyrdom  there  is  com- 
plete, while  there  is  a total  absence  of  any  contrary 
statement  in  the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers.  Cle- 
ment of  Rome,  writing  before  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  speaks  of  it,  but  does  not  mention  the piact , 
that  being  of  course  well-known  to  his  resuiet*. 
Ignatius,  in  the  undoubtedly  genuine  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  (ch.  iv.),  sjieaks  of  Peter  in  terms  which 
imply  a special  connexion  with  their  Church.  In 
the  second  century,  Dionysius  of  Corinth,  in  the 
Epistle  to  .So ter,  bishop  of  Rome  (ap.  Euseb.  II.  E. 
ii.  25),  states,  as  a fact  universally  known  and  ac- 
counting for  the  intimate  relations  between  Corinth 
and  Rome,  that  Peter  and  Paul  both  taught  in  Italy, 
and  suffered  martyrdom  about  the  same  time.  In 
short,  the  Churches  most  nearly  connected  with 
Rome,  and  those  least  aflected  by  its  influence, 
which  was  as  yet  but  inconsiderable  in  the  East, 
concur  in  the  statement  that  Peter  was  a joint 
founder  of  that  Church,  and  suflemi  death  in  tiiat 
city.  The  time  and  manner  of  the  Apostle’s  roai- 
tyidom  are  less  cei  tain.  The  early  writers  imply, 
or  distinctly  state,  that  he  suffered  at,  or  about  tiie 
same  time  with  Paul,  aud  in  the  Nerouian  pei- 
secution.  All  agiee  that  he  was  crucified.  Oitgen 
says  that  at  his  own  request  he  was  crucified  with 
his  head  downwnids.  Thus  closes  the  Apostle'* 
life.  Some  additional  fiicts,  not  jierhnps  unimpw;- 
ant,  may  l»e  accepted  on  early  testimony.  His  wile 
accompanied  him  in  his  wanderings.  She  is  be- 
lieved to  have  suflered  mnrtyidom,  and  to  have 
been  supported  in  the  hour  of  trail  by  her  hus- 
band’s exhortation.  The  Apostle  is  said  to  have 
employed  interpreters.  Of  far  more  iinpaitance  is 
the  statement  that  Mark  wrote  his  gos{«l  under 
the  teaching  of  Peter,  or  that  he  embodiel  in  that 
gospel  the  substance  of  our  Apostle’s  oral  iastiue- 
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tions.  The  fart  is  doubly  important  in  its  bearings 
upon  the  Gospel,  and  upon  the  character  of  our 
Apostle.  The  only  written  documents  which 
Peter  has  left,  are  the  First  Epistle,  about  which 
no  doubt  has  ever  been  entertained  in  the  Church  ; 
and  the  Second,  which  has  both  in  early  times,  and 
in  our  own,  been  a subject  of  earnest  controversy, 
— First  Epistle. — The  external  evidence  of  au- 
thenticity is  of  the  strongest  kind.  Referred  to  in 
the  Secoud  Epistle  (iii.  1) ; known  to  Polycarp  and 
frequently  alluded  to  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Philip- 
pians;  recognised  bv  Pnpias  (ap.  Euseb.  H.  E.  iii. 
39);  repeatedly  quoted  by  Irenaeus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  Tertullian,  and  Origen  ; it  was  accepted 
without  hesitation  by  the  univeisal  Church.  The 
internal  evidence  is  equally  strong.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  Churches  of  Asia  Minor,  which  had 
for  the  most  part  been  founded  by  Paul  and  his 
companion.*;.  Supposing  it  to  have  been  written  at 
Babylon,  it  is  a probable  conjecture  that  Silvanus, 
by  whom  it  was  transmitted  to  those  Churches,  had 
ioined  Peter  after  a tour  of  visitation,  either  in 
pursuance  of  instructions  from  Paul,  then  a pri- 
soner at  Rome,  or  in  the  capacity  of  a minister  of 
high  authority  in  the  Church,  and  that  hi#  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  Christians  in  those  districts 
determined  the  Apostle  to  write  the  Epistle.  The 
assumption  that  Silvanus  was  employed  in  the 
composition  of  the  Epistle  is  not  borne  out  by  the 
expression,  “ by  Silvanus,  I have  written  unto  you,” 
such  words  according  to  ancient  usage  applying 
rather  to  the  bearer  than  to  the  writer  or  amanu- 
ensis. Still  it  is  highly  probable  that  Silvanus 
would  be  consulted  by  Peter  throughout,  and 
that  they  would  together  read  the  Epistles  of 
Paul,  especially  those  addressed  to  the  Churches  in 
those  districts.  We  have  thus  a not  unsatisfactory 
solution  of  the  difficulty  arising  from  correspond- 
ences both  of  style  and  modes  of  thought  in  the 
writings  of  two  Apostles  who  differed  so  widely  in 
gifts  and  acquirements.  The  objects  of  the  Epistle, 
as  deduced  from  its  contents,  coincide  with  these 
assumptions.  They  were:  — 1.  To  comfort  and 
strengthen  the  Christians  in  a season  of  severe  trial. 
2.  To  enforee  the  practical  and  spiritual  duties  in- 
volved in  their  calling.  3.  To  wain  them  against 
special  temptations  attached  to  their  position.  4. 
To  remove  nil  doubt  as  to  the  soundness  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  religious  system  which  they  had 
already  received.  Such  an  attestation  was  especi- 
ally needed  by  the  Hebrew  Christians,  who  were 
wont  to  appeal  from  Paul's  authority  to  that  of 
the  elder  Apostles,  and  above  all  to  that  of  Peter. 
The  last,  which  is  pci  hnps  the  very  principal  object, 
is  kept  in  view  throughout  the  Epistle,  and  is  dis- 
tinctly stntel,  ch.  v.  ver.  12.  The  haimony  of 
such  teaching  with  that  of  Paul  is  sufficiently 
obvious,  nor  is  the  general  arrangement  or  mode  of 
discussing  the  topics  unlike  that  of  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles  ; still  ilie  indications  of  originality  and  in- 
dependence of  thought  are  at  least  equally  con- 
spicuous, and  the  Epistle  is  full  of  what  the  Gospel 
narrative  and  the  discourses  in  the  Acts  prove 
to  have  been  characteristic  peculiarities  of  Peter. 
He  dwells  more  frequently  than  Paul  upon  the 
future  manifestation  of  Christ,  upon  which  he  bases 
nearly  all  his  exhortations  to  pitience,  self-control, 
and  the  discharge  of  all  Christian  duties.  The 
Apostle’s  mind  is  full  of  one  thought,  the  realization 
of  Messianic  hopes.  In  this  he  is  the  true  repre- 
sentative of  Israel,  moved  by  those  feelings  which 
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were  best  calculated  to  enable  him  to  do  his  work 
ns  the  Apostle  of  the  circumcision.  But  while 
Peter  thus  shows  himself  a genuine  Israelite,  his 
teaching  is  directly  opposed  to  Judaizing  tendencies. 
He  belongs  to  the  school,  or,  to  s|wak  more  correctly, 
is  the  leader  of  the  school,  which  at  once  vindicates 
the  unity  of  the  Law  and  Gospel,  and  puts  the  su- 
periority of  the  latter  on  its  true  basis,  that  of 
spiritual  development.  The  Apostle  of  the  circum- 
cision says  not  a word  in  this  Epistle  of  the  per- 
petual obligation,  the  dignity  or  even  the  bearings 
of  the  Mosaic  Law.  He  is  full  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ; his  style  and  thoughts  are  charged  with  its 
imagery,  but  he  contemplates  and  applies  its  teach- 
ing in  the  light  of  the  Gospel ; he  regards  the  privi- 
leges and  glory  of  the  ancient  people  of  God  entirely 
in  their  spiritual  development  in  the  Church  of 
Christ.— Second  Epistle. — The  Second  Epistle 
of  Peter  presents  questions  of  far  greater  diffi- 
culty than  the  foimer.  We  have  few  references, 
and  none  of  a very  positive  character,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  early  Fathers  ; the  style  differs  materi- 
ally from  that  of  the  First  Epistle,  and  the  resem- 
blance Amounting  to  a studied  imitation,  between 
this  Epistle  and  that  of  Jude,  seems  scarcely  re- 
concilable with  the  position  of  Peter.  Doubts  ns 
to  its  genuineness  were  entertained  by  the  greatest 
critics  of  the  early  Church ; in  the  time  of  Eusebius 
it  was  reckoned  among  the  disputed  books,  and  was 
not  formally  admitted  into  the  Canon  until  the 
year  393,  at  the  Council  of  Hippo.  The  contents 
of  the  Epistle  seem  quite  in  accordance  with  its 
asserted  origin  — We  may  now  state  briefly  the  an- 
swers to  the  objections  above  stated: — 1.  With  re- 
gard to  its  recognition  by  the  early  Church,  we 
observe  that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  quoted  fre- 
quently ; it  was  addressed  to  a portion  of  the 
Church  not  at  that  time  much  in  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  Christendom:  the  documents  of  the 
primitive  Church  are  far  too  scanty  to  give  weight 
to  the  argument  from  omission.  Although  it  can- 
not be  proved  to  have  been  referred  to  by  any 
author  earlier  than  Origen,  yet  passages  from 
Clement  of  Rome,  Hennas,  Justin  Martyr,  Theo- 
philus  of  Antioch  and  Irenaeus,  suggest  an  acquaint- 
ance with  this  Epistle.  It  is  also  distinctly  stated 
by  Eusebius  and  by  Photius  that  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria wrote  a commentary  on  all  the  disputed 
Epistles,  in  which  this  was  certainly  included. 
Didymus  refers  to  it  very  frequently  in  his  great 
work  on  the  Trinity.  It  was  certainly  included  in 
the  collection  of  Catholic  Epistles  known  to  Euse- 
bius and  Origen.  The  historical  evidence  ’•  cer- 
tainly inconclusive,  but  not  such  as  to  require  or  to 
warrant  the  rejection  of  the  Epistle.  The  silence 
of  the  Fathers  is  accounted  for  more  easily  than  its 
admission  into  the  Canon  after  the  question  as  to 
its  genuineness  had  been  raised.  2.  The  difference 
of  style  may  be  admitted.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  it  is  greater  thnn  can  be  satis  actuilv  ac- 
counted for,  supposing  that  the  Apostle  employe-!  a 
different  person  as  his  amanuensis.  If  we  admit 
that  some  time  intervened  between  the  comjiosition 
of  the  two  works,  that  in  writing  the  first  the 
Apostle  was  aided  by  Silvanus,  and  in  the  second 
by  auother,  perhaps  by  Mark,  that  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Cl  lurches  addressed  by  him  were  con- 
siderably changed,  and  that  the  second  was  written 
in  greater  ha*te,  not  to  speak  of  a possible  decay  of 
faculties,  the  differences  may  Ire  regarded  as  insuf- 
ficient to  justify  more  than  hesitation  in  admitting 
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its  genuineness.  The  resemblance  to  the  Epistle 
of  Jude  may  be  admitted  without  affecting  our 
judgment  unfavourably.  3.  The  doubts  as  to  its 
genuineness  appear  to  have  originated  with  the 
critics  of  Alexandria,  where,  however,  the  Epistle 
itself  was  formally  recognised  at  a very  early  period. 
The  opinions  of  modern  commentators  may  be 
summed  up  under  three  heads.  Many  reject  the 
Epistle  altogether  as  spurious.  A few  consider  that 
the  first  and  last  chapters  were  written  by  Peter 
or  under  his  dictation,  but  that  the  second  chapter 
was  interpolated.  But  a majority  of  names  may  be 
quoted  in  support  of  the  genuineness  and  authent- 
icity of  this  Epistle. 

Some  Apocryphal  writings  of  very  early  date 
obtained  currency  in  the  Church  as  containing  the 
substance  of  the  Apostle’s  teaching.  The  Pleach- 
ing or  Doctrine  of  Peter,  probably  identical  with  a 
work  called  the  Preaching  of  Paul,  or  of  Paul  and 
Peter,  quoted  by  Lactantius,  may  have  contained 
some  traces  of  the  Ajiostle’s  teaching.  Another 
work,  called  the  Revelation  of  Peter,  was  held  in 
much  esteem  for  centuries. 

[Cephas  occurs  in  the  following  passages:  John 
i.  42;  1 Cor.  i.  12;  iii.  22,  ix.  5,  xv.  5;  Gal.  ii. 
9,  i.  18,  ii.  10,  14.  Cephas  is  the  Chaldee  word 
Crpha,  itself  a corruption  of,  or  derivation  from, 
the  Hebrew  Ceph,  “ a rock,”  a rare  word,  found 
only  in  Job  xxx.  6,  and  Jer.  iv.  29.  It  must  have 
been  the  word  actually  pronounced  by  our  Lord  in 
Matt.  xvi.  18,  and  on  subsequent  occasions  when 
the  Apostle  was  addressed  by  Him  or  other  Hebrews 
by  his  new  name.  By  it  he  was  known  to  the 
Corinthian  Christians.] 

Pethahi'ah.  1.  A priest,  over  the  19th  course 
in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  16). —2.  A 
Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  who  had  married  a 
foreign  wife  ( Ezr.  x.  23).  He  is  probably  the  same 
who  is  mentioned  in  Neh.  ix.  5.-3.  The  son  of 
Meshezabeel  and  descendant  of  Zerah  (Neh.  xi,  24). 

Petho'r,  a town  of  Meso{iotamia  where  Balaam 
resided  ( Nura.  xxii.  5 ; Deut.  xxiii.  4).  Its  position 
is  wholly  unknown. 

Peth'uel.  The  father  of  the  prophet  Joel  (Joel 
i.  1). 

Peultha'L  Pioperly  “ Pcullethai ;”  the  eighth 
son  of  Obod-edora  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  5). 

Pha'ath  Mo'ab,  1 Esd.  v.  11  = Paiiath  Moab. 

Phacar  eth  = I’ocueoeth  of  Zebaim  (1  Esd. 
v.  34). 

Phai'ror.  Pashub,  the  priestly  family  (1  Esdr. 
ix.  22). 

Phaldai'u*  = Pedaiah  4 (1  Esdr.  ix.  44). 

Phale'aa  = Pa  don  (l  Esdr.  v.  29). 

Pha'lec.  Peleg  the  son  of  Eber  (Luke  iii.  35). 

Phal  lu.  Pnllu  the  son  of  Reuben  is  so  called  in 
the  A.  V.  of  Gen.  xlvi.  9. 

Phal'tL  The  son  of  Laish  of  Gallim,  to  whom 
Saul  gave  Michai  in  marriage  after  his  mad  jealousy 
had  driven  David  forth  as  an  outlaw  (1  Sara.  xxv. 
44).  In  2 Sam.  iii.  15  he  is  called  Phaltiel. 
With  the  exception  of  this  brief  mention  of  his 
name,  and  the  touching  little  episode  in  2 Sam.  iii. 
16,  nothing  more  is  heard  of  Phalti. 

Phaltiel.  Thesameas  Phalti  (2  Sam.  iii.  15). 

Phan  uel.  The  father  of  Anna,  the  prophetess 
of  the  trilie  of  Aser  (Luke  ii.  36). 

Pharacim.  The  “sons  of  Pharacim”  were 
among  the  servants  of  the  Temple  who  returned 
with  Zorobabel,  according  to  the  list  in  1 Esdr. 
v.  31. 
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Pha'raoh,  the  common  title  of  the  native  kings 
of  Egypt  in  the  Bible,  corresponding  to  P-RA  or 
PH-KA,  “the  Sun,”  of  the  hieroglyphics.  As 
several  kings  are  only  mentioned  by  the  title  M Pha- 
raoh ” in  the  Bible,  it  is  important  to  endeavour  to 
discriminate  them.  We  shall  therefore  here  state 
what  is  known  respecting  them  in  order.— 1.  The 
Pharaoh  of  Abrahatn. — The  Scripture  narrative 
does  not  afford  us  any  clear  indications  for  the  klen- 
titication  of  the  Pharaoh  of  Abraham.  At  the  time 
at  which  the  patriarch  went  into  Egypt,  according 
to  Hales’s  as  well  as  Ussher’s  chronology,  it  is  gene- 
rally held  that  the  country,  or  at  least  Lower 
Egypt,  was  ruled  by  the  Shepherd  kings,  of  whom 
the  first  and  most  powerful  line  was  the  xvth 
dynasty,  the  undoubted  territories  of  which  would 
be  first  entered  by  one  coming  from  the  east.  The 
date  at  which  Abraham  visited  Egypt  was  about 
B.C.  2081,  which  would  accord  with  the  time  of 
Salatis,  the  head  of  the  xvth  dynasty,  according  to 
our  reckoning.— 2.  The  Pharaoh  of  Joseph. — The 
chief  points  for  the  identification  of  the  line  to  which 
this  Pharaoh  belonged,  are  that  he  was  a despotic 
monarch,  ruling  all  Egypt,  who  followed  Egyptian 
customs,  but  did  not  hesitate  to  set  them  aside  when 
he  thought  fit;  that  he  seems  to  have  desired  to 
gain  complete  power  over  the  Egyptians  ; and  that 
he  favoured  strangers.  These  particulars  certainly 
appear  to  lend  support  to  the  idea  that  he  was  an 
Egyptian ized  foreigner  rather  than  an  Egyptiau. 
Baron  Bunsen  supposed  that  he  was  Seaertesen  L. 
the  head  of  the  xiith  dynasty,  on  account  of  the 
mention  in  a hieroglyphic  inscription  of  a famine  in 
that  king’s  reign.  This  identification,  although  re- 
ceiving some  support  from  the  statement  of  Hero- 
dotus, that  Sesostris,  a name  reasonably  traceable 
to  Sesertesen,  divided  the  land  and  raised  hi*  chief 
revenue  from  the  rent  paid  by  the  holders,  must  be 
abandoned,  since  the  calamity  recorded  does  not  ap- 
proach Joseph’s  famine  in  character,  and  the  age 
is  almost  certainly  too  remote.  If,  discarding  the 
idea  that  Joseph’s  Pharaoh  was  an  Egyptian,  we  turn 
to  the  old  view  that  he  was  one  of  the  Shepherd 
Kings,  a view  almost  inevitable  if  we  infer  that  he 
ruled  during  the  Shepherd-period,  we  arc  struck 
with  the  fitness  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
Biblical  narrative.  It  is  stated  by  Eusebius  that 
the  Pharaoh  to  whom  Jacob  came  was  the  Shepherd 
Apophis.  Apophis  belonged  to  the  xvth  dynasty, 
which  was  certainly  of  Shepherds,  and  the  roost 
powerful  foreign  line,  for  it  seems  clear  that  there 
was  at  least  one  if  not  two  more.  This  dynasty, 
according  to  our  view  of  Egyptian  chronology,  rule! 
for  either  284  years  (Africanus),  or  259  years  10 
mouths  (Josephus),  Horn  about  B.C.  2080.  1/ 

Hales’s  chronology,  which  we  would  slightly  modify, 
lie  correct,  the  government  of  Joseph  fell  under  this 
dynasty,  commencing  about  n.c.  1876,  which  would 
be  during  the  reign  of  the  last  but  one  or  perhaps 
the  ki6t  king  of  the  dynasty,  was  possibly  in  the 
time  of  Ajiophis,  who  ended  the  line  according  to 
Africanus.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  this  dynasty 
is  said  to  have  been  of  Phoenicians.  This  king  ap- 
pears to  have  reigned  from  Joseph’s  appointment 
(or,  perhaps,  somewhat  earlier)  until  Jacob's  death, 
a period  of  at  least  twenty-six  years,  from  B.C.  eir. 
1876  to  1850,  and  to  have  been  the  fifth  or  sixth 
king  of  the  xvth  dynasty.— 3.  The  Pharaoh  of  the 
Oppression. — The  first  persecutor  of  the  Israelite* 
may  be  distinguished  as  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Oppres- 
sion, from  the  second,  the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus, 
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especially  as  he  commenced,  and  pi ohably  long  carried 
on,  the  persecution.  The  general  view  is  that  he  was 
an  Egyptian.  He  has  been  generally  supposed  to 
have  been  a king  of  the  xviiith  or  xixth  dynasty: 
we  believe  that  he  was  of  a line  earlier  than  either. 
The  chief  points  in  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
former  opinion  are  the  name  of  the  city  Raamses, 
whence  it  has  been  argued  that  one  of  the  oppressors 
was  a king  Rameses,  and  the  probable  change  of 
line.  The  first  king  of  this  name  known  was  head 
of  the  xixth  dynasty,  or  last  king  of  the  xviiith. 
Manetho  says  the  Israelites  left  Egypt  in  the  reign 
of  Menptah,  who  was  great-grandson  of  the  first 
Humeses,  and  son  and  successor  of  the  second.  The 
view  that  this  Pharaoh  was  of  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  the  xviiith  dynasty  seems  at  first  sight 
extremely  probable,  especially  if1  it  be  supposed  that 
the  Pharaoh  of  Joseph  was  a Shepherd  king.  If  we 
assign  him  to  the  age  before  the  xviiith  dynasty, 
which  our  view  of  Hebrew  chronology  would  pro- 
bably oblige  us  to  do,  we  have  still  to  determine 
whether  he  were  a shepherd  or  an  Egyptian.  If  a 
Shepherd,  he  must  have  been  of  the  xvith  or  the 
xviith  dynasty.  The  reign  of  this  king  prolably 
commenced  a little  before  the  birth  of  Host's,  which 
we  place  B.C.  1732,  and  seems  to  have  lasted  up- 
wards of  forty  years,  perhaps  much  more.— 4.  The 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus. — What  is  known  of  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  is  rather  biographical  than 
historical.  It  does  not  add  much  to  our  means  of 
identifying  the  line  of  the  oppiessors  excepting  by 
the  indications  of  race  his  character  affords.  His 
character  finds  its  parallel  among  the  Assyrians 
rather  than  the  Egyptians.  Respecting  the  time  of 
this  king  we  can  only  ray  that  he  was  reigning  for 
about  a year  or  more  before  the  Exodus,  which  we 
place  U.C.  1652.— 5.  Pharaoh , father-in-law  of 
J fered. — In  the  genealogies  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
mention  is  made  of  the  daughter  of  a Pharaoh,  mar- 
ried to  an  Israelite;  “ Bithiah  the  daughter  of  Plia- 
raoh,  which  Mered  took"  (1  Chr.  iv.  18).  This 
marriage  may  tend  to  aid  us  in  determining  the  age 
of  the  sojourn  in  Egypt.  It  is  perhaps  less  prob- 
able that  ail  Egyptian  Pharaoh  would  have  given 
his  daughter  in  marriage  to  an  Israelite,  than  that 
a Shepherd  king  would  have  done  so,  before  the 
oppression.— 6.  Pharaoh,  father-in-law  of  Hadad 
the  Edomite. — For  the  identification  of  this  Pha- 
raoh we  have  chronological  indications,  and  the  name 
of  his  wife.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  history 
of  Egypt  at  this  time  is  extremely  obscure,  neither 
the  monuments  nor  Manetho  giving  us  clear  inform- 
ation as  to  the  kings.  It  appears  that  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  xxth  dynasty  the  high-priests  of 
Amen,  the  god  of  Thebes,  gained  great  power,  and 
at  last  supplanted  the  Rameses  family,  at  least  in 
Upper  Egypt.  At  ther  same  time  a line  of  Tanite 
kings,  Manetho’*  xxist  dynasty,  seems  to  have  ruled 
in  Lower  Egypt.  It  may  be  reasonably  supposed 
that  the  Pharaoh  or  Pharaohs  spoken  of  in  the  Bible 
as  ruling  in  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon  were 
Tanites,  as  Tanis  was  nearest  to  the  Israelite  terri- 
tory. According  to  Africanus,  the  list  of  the  xxist 
dynasty  is  as  follows: — Smendes,  26  years;  P»u- 
sennea,  46 ; Nephelcheres,  4 ; Amenothis,  9 ; Oso- 
chor,  6 ; Psinaches,  9 ; Psusennes,  14  ; but  Eusebius 
gives  the  second  king  41,  and  the  last,  35  years, 
and  his  numbers  make  up  the  sum  of  130  years, 
which  Africanus  and  he  agree  in  assigning  to  the 
dynasty.  If  we  take  the  numbers  of  Eusebius, 
Cboehor  would  probably  be  the  Pharaoh  to  whom 


Hadad  fled,  and  Psusennes  II.  the  father-in-law  of 
.Solomon;  but  the  numbers  of  Africanus  would 
substitute  Psusennes  I.,  and  probably  Psinaches.— 
7.  Pharaoh , father-in-law  of  Solomon. — The  men- 
tion that  the  queen  was  brought  into  the  city  of 
David,  while  Solomon’s  house,  and  the  Temple,  and 
the  city- wall,  were  building,  shows  that  the  marriage 
took  place  not  Later  than  the  eleventh  year  of  the 
king,  when  the  Temple  was  finished,  having  been 
commenced  in  the  fourth  year  (1  K.  vi.  1 , 37, 38).  It 
appears  that  the  marriage  must  have  taken 
between  about  24  and  1 1 years  before  Shishak 
cession.  It  must  be  recollected  that  it  seems  ceilaiu 
that  Solomon’s  father-in-law  was  not  the  Pharaoh 
who  was  reigning  when  Hadad  left  Egypt.  Both 
Pharaohs  cannot  yet  be  identified  in  Manetho’s  list. 
This  Pharaoh  led  an  expedition  into  Palestine  (1  K. 
ix.  16).  The  next  kings  of  Egypt  mentioned  in  the 
Bible  are  Shishak,  probably  Zerah,  and  So.  The 
first  and  second  of  these  were  of  the  xxiind  dynasty, 
if  the  identification  of  Zerah  with  Userken  be  ac- 
cepted, and  the  third  was  doubtless  one  of  the  two 
Shebeks  of  the  xxvth  dynasty,  which  was  of  Ethi- 
opians.—8.  Pharaoh,  the  opponent  of  Sennacherib. 
— This  Pharaoh  (Is.  xxxvi.  6)  can  only  be  the  Sethos 
whom  Herodotus  mentions  as  the  opponent  of  Sen- 
nacherib, and  who  may  be  reasonably  supposed  to 
be  the  Zet  of  Manetho,  the  last  king  of  his  xxiiiitl 
dynasty.  Tirhakah,  as  an  Ethiopian,  whether  then 
ruling  in  Egypt  or  not,  is,  like  So,  apparently  not 
called  Pharaoh.  — 9.  Pharaoh  Necho. — The  firvt 
mention  in  the  Bible  of  a proper  name  with  the 
title  Pharaoh  is  in  the  case  of  Pharaoh  Necho,  who 
is  also  called  Necho  simply.  His  name  is  written 
Necho  and  Nechoh,  and  in  hieroglyphics  NEKU. 
This  king  was  of  the  Saite  xxvith  dynasty,  of 
which  Manetho  makes  him  either  the  fifth  ruler 
(Africanus)  or  the  sixth  (Eusebius).  Herodotus 
calls  him  NekAs,  and  assigns  to  him  a reign  of  six- 
teen years,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  monuments. 
He  seems  to  have  been  mi  enterprising  king,  as  he 
is  related  to  have  attempted  to  complete  the  canal 
connecting  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Nile,  and  to  have 
sent  an  expedition  of  Phoenicians  to  circumnavigate 
Africa,  which  was  successfully  accomplished.  At 
the  commencement  of  his  reign  (B.C.  610)  he  made 
war  against  the  king  of  Assyria,  and,  being  encoun- 
tered on  his  way  by  Josiali,  defeated  and  slew  the 
king  of  Judah  atMegiddo  (2  K.  xxiii.  29,30  ; 2 (,'lir. 
xxxv.  20-24).  Necho  seems  to  have  soon  returned 
to  Egypt : perhaps  he  was  on  his  way  thither  when 
he  deposed  Jehoahaz.  The  army  wns  probably  posted 
at  Carchemish,  and  was  there  defeated  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar in  the  fourth  year  of  Necho  'B.C.  607),  that 
king  not  being,  as  it  seems,  then  at  its  head  (Jer. 
xlvi.  1,  2,  6,  10).  This  battle  led  to  the  loss  of  all 
the  Asiatic  dominions  of  Egypt  (2  K.  xxiv.  7 .— 
10.  Pharaoh  Hophra. — The  next  king  of  Egypt 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  Pharaoh  Hophra,  the  se- 
cond successor  of  Necho,  from  whom  he  was  separ- 
ated by  the  six  years’  reign  of  Psammrtichus  II. 
The  name  Hophra  is  in  hieroglyphics  \V.\H-(P)RA- 
HAT,  and  the  last  syllable  is  equally  omitted  by 
Herodotus,  who  writes  Apries.  and  by  Manetho, 
who  writes  Uaphris.  He  came  to  the  throne  about 
U.C.  589,  and  ruled  nineteen  years.  Herodotus 
makes  him  son  of  Psammetichus  II.,  whom  he  calls 
Psammis,  and  great-grandson  of  Psammetichus  I. 
In  the  Bible  it  is  related  that  Zedekiah,  the  last 
king  of  Judah,  was  aided  by  a Pharaoh  against 
Nebuchadnezzar,  in  fulfilment  of  a treaty,  and  that 
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nn  army  came  out  of  Egypt,  so  that  the  Chaldeans 
were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  The 
city  wus  first  besieged  in  the  ninth  year  of  Zedekiah, 
ll.C.  590,  and  was  captured  in  his  eleventh  year, 
I».C.  588.  It  was  evidently  continuously  invested 
for  a length  of  time  before  it  was  taken,  so  that  it 
is  most  probable  that  Pharaoh’s  expedition  took 
place  during  590  or  589.  There  may,  therefore, 
be  some  doubt  whether  Psammetichus  II.  I>e  not 
the  king  here  spoken  of;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  siege  may  be  supposed  to  have  lasted 
some  time  before  the  Egyptians  could  have  heard 
of  it  and  marched  to  relieve  the  city,  and  also  that 
Hophra  may  have  come  to  the  throne  ns  early  as 
u.C.  590.  The  Egyptian  anny  returned  without 
effecting  its  purpose  (Jer.  xxvii.  5-8;  Ex.  xvii.  1 1- 
18;  comp.  2 K.  xxv.  1-4).  No  subsequent  Pharaoh 
is  mentioned  in  .Scripture,  but  there  are  predic- 
tions doubtless  referring  to  the  misfortunes  of  later 
princes  until  the  second  Persian  conquest,  when  the 
prophecy  “ there  shall  be  no  more  a prince  of  the 
land  of  Egypt  ” (Ex.  xxx.  13)  was  fulfilled. 

Pharaoh’s  Daughter ; Pharaoh,  the  Daughter 
of.  Three  Egyptian  princesses,  daughters  of  Pha- 
raohs, are  mentioned  in  the  Bible.— 1.  The  pre- 
server of  Moses,  daughter  of  the  Pharaoh  who  first 
oppressed  the  Israelites  (Ex.  ii.  5-10).  She  appears 
from  her  conduct  towards  Moses  to  have  been 
heiress  to  the  throne.  Artapanus,  or  Artabanus, 
a historian  of  uncertain  date,  calls  this  princess 
Merrhis,  and  her  father,  the  oppressor,  Pulmanothes, 
ana  relates  that  she  was  married  to  Clienephres, 
who  ruled  in  the  country  above  Memphis.  The 
tradition  is  apparently  of  little  value.— 2.  Bithiah, 
wife  of  Mered  an  Israelite,  daughter  of  a Phnraoh  of 
an  uncertain  age,  probably  of  about  the  time  of  the 
Exodus  (1  Chr.iv.  18).— 3.  A wife  of  Solomon,  most 
probably  daughter  of  a king  of  the  xxist  dynasty 
(l  K.  iii,  1,  vii.  8,  ix.  24).  [See  Pharaoh,  71. 

Pharaoh,  the  Wife  of  The  wife  of  one  Pha- 
raoh, the  king  who  received  Hadad  the  Edomite,  is 
mentioned  in  Scripture.  She  is  called  “ queeu,"  and 
her  name,  Tnhpenes,  is  given.  Her  husband  was 
most  probably  of  the  xxist  dynasty.  [TahPENES  ; 
Pharaoh,  6.] 

Pharatho'ni,  properly  Pharatiion.  One  of  the 
cities  of  Judaea  fort  died  by  Bacchides  during  his 
contests  with  Jonathan  Mnccnbaeus  (1  Macc.  ix.  50). 
It  doubtless  represents  an  ancient  Pirathon,  though 
Inrdly  that  of  the  Judges. 

Pha'res,  Pharkz  or  Perez,  the  6on  of  Judah 
'Matt.  i.  3 ; Luke  iii.  33). 

Fha'rex.  1.  (Perez,  1 Chr.  xxvii.  3 ; Phares, 
Matt.  i.  3;  Luke  iii.  33;  1 Esd.  v.  5),  twin  son, 
with  Zarah,  or  Zerah,  of  Judah  and  Tamar  his 
daughter-in-law.  The  circumstances  of  his  birth 
are  detailed  in  Gen.  xxxviii.  Phares  seems  to  have 
kept  the  right  of  primogeniture  over  his  brother, 
as,  in  the  genealogical  lists,  his  name  comes  first. 
The  house  also  which  he  founded  was  far  more 
numerous  and  illustrious  thnn  that  of  the  Zarhites. 
its  remarkable  fertility  is  alluded  to  in  Ruth  iv.  12, 
“ Let  thy  house  be  like  the  bouse  of  Pharez,  whom 
Tamar  bare  unto  Judah."  Of  Pharez’s  personal 
history  or  character  nothing  is  known.  Alter  the 
death,  therefore,  of  Er  and  Onan  without  children, 
Pharez  occupied  the  rank  of  Judah's  second  son, 
and  moreover,  from  two  of  his  sons  sprang  two  new 
chief  houses,  those  of  the  Hezronites  and  Hamuiites. 
From  Hezrou's  second  son  Ram,  or  Aram,  sprang 
David  and  the  kings  of  Judah,  and  eventually  lesus 
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Christ.  In  the  reign  of  David  the  house  of  Plrarex 
seems  to  have  been  eminently  d;stinguished.  A con- 
siderable number  of  his  mighty  men  seem,  from 
their  patronymic  or  gentile  nnmes,  to  have  been  of 
the  same  house ; and  the  royal  house  itself  was 
the  head  of  the  family.— 3.  = Pa  BOSH  (1  Esdr.  Tin. 
36  ; comp.  Ezr.  viii.  3). 

Phar'ira=  Pekida  or  Percda  (1  Esdr.r.  33). 

Pharisees,  a religious  party  or  school  amongst 
the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  so  called  from 
Perishtn,  the  Aramaic  form  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Pcr&shim,  “ separated."  The  name  does  not  cx  eui 
either  in  the  Old  Testament  or  in  the  Apocrypha  ; 
but  it  is  usually  considered  that  the  Pbari-ee*.  were 
essentially  the  same  with  the  Assideans  mentioned 
in  the  1st  Book  of  Maccabees  ii.  42,  vii.  13-17,  and 
in  the  2nd  liook  xiv.  6.— Authorities. — The  sources 
of  information  respecting  the  Pharisees  are  mainly 
threefold.  1st.  The  writings  of  Josephus,  who  was 
himself  a Pharisee  ( Vit.  2),  and  who  in  each  of  his 
great  works  professes  to  give  a direct  account  of 
their  opinions  (B.  J.  ii.  8,  §2-14;  Ant.  xwiii.  1, 
§2,  and  compare  xiii.  10,  §5-6,  xvii.  2,  §4.  xiii.  16, 
§2,  and  Vit.  38).  The  value  of  Josephus's  ac- 
counts would  be  much  greater,  if  he  had  not  accom- 
modated them,  more  or  less,  to  Greek  ideas.  2ndly. 
The  New  Testament,  including  St.  Paul’s  Epistles, 
in  addition  to  the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  the  A|>o»tles. 
3rdly.  The  first  portion  of  the  Talmud  called  the 
Mishna,  or  “ second  law."  This  is  by  far  the  moot 
important  source  of  information  inspecting  the  Pha- 
risees ; and  it  may  safely  be  asserted  that  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  have  ndequnte  conceptions  re- 
specting them,  without  consulting  that  work.  It 
is  a digest  of  the  Jewish  traditions,  and  a compend- 
ium of  the  whole  ritual  law,  reduced  to  writing  in 
its  present  form  by  Rabbi  Jehudah  the  Holy,  a Jew 
of  great  wealth  and  influence,  who  flourished  in  the 
2nd  centuiy.  He  succeeded  his  lather  Simeon  as 
patriarch  of  Tiberias,  and  held  that  office  at  least 
thirty  years.  The  precise  date  of  his  death  is  dis- 
puted ; some  placing  it  in  a year  somewhat  ante- 
cedent to  194,  A.D.,  while  others  place  it  as  late  as 
220  A.D.,  when  he  would  have  beeu  alsnit  81  years 
old.  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  although 
it  may  include  a few  passages  of  a later  date,  the 
Mishna  was  composed,  as  a whole,  in  the  2nd  cen- 
tury, and  represents  the  traditions  which  were  cur- 
rent amongst  the  Pharisees  at  the  time  of  Christ. 
Referring  to  the  Mishna  for  details,  it  is  proposed 
in  this  article  to  give  a general  view  of  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  Pharisees;  afterwards  to  notice  their 
opinions  on  a future  life  and  on  free-will;  and 
finally,  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  proselytizing 
spirit  attributed  to  them  at  the  time  of  Christ. — 

I.  The  fundamental  principle  of  the  Pharisees  com- 
mon to  them  with  all  orthodox  modern  Jews  is,  that 
by  the  side  of  the  written  law  regarded  as  a sum- 
mary of  the  principles  and  general  laws  of  the  He- 
brew people,  there  was  an  oral  law  to  complete  and 
to  explain  the  written  law.  It  was  an  article  of 
faith  that  in  the  Pentateuch  there  was  no  pnsept, 
and  no  regulation,  ceremonial,  doctrinal,  or  legal, 
of  which  God  had  not  given  to  Moses  all  explana- 
tions necessary  for  their  application,  with  the  order 
to  transmit  them  by  word  of  mouth.  The  classical 
passage  in  the  Mishna  on  this  subject  is  the  follow- 
ing:— “Moses  received  the  (oral)  law  fiom  Sinai, 
and  delivered  it  to  Joshua,  and  Joshua  to  the  elders 
and  the  elders  to  the  prophets,  and  the  piophets  to 
tiie  men  of  the  Great  Synagogue  " ( Pirkc  Abit',,  i.), 
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It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  the  tralitions  which 
bound  the  Pharisees  were  believed  to  be  direct 
revelations  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  In  addition 
to  such  revelations,  which  were  not  disputed, 
although  there  was  no  proof  from  the  written  law 
to  support  them,  and  in  addition  to  interpreta- 
tions received  from  Moses,  which  were  either  im- 
plied in  the  written  law  or  to  he  elicited  from  it 
by  reasoning,  there  were  three  other  classes  of  tra- 
ditions. 1st.  Opinions  on  disputed  points,  which 
were  the  result  of  a majority  of  votes.  2ndly.  De- 
crees made  by  prophets  and  wise  men  in  different 
ages.  These  carried  prohibitions  farther  than  the 
written  law  or  oral  law  of  Moses,  in  order  to  protect 
the  Jewish  people  from  temptations  to  sin  or  pol- 
lution. 3rdly.  Legal  decisions  of  proper  ecclesiast- 
ical authorities  on  disputed  questions.  Viewed  as 
a whole,  they  treated  men  like  children,  formalizing 
and  defining  the  minutest  particular  of  ritual  ob- 
servances. The  expressions  of**  bondage,”  of  “ weak 
and  beggarly  elements,”  nnd  of  “ burdens  too  heavy 
for  men  to  bear,”  faithfully  repiesent  the  impres- 
sion produced  by  their  multiplicity.  An  elaborate 
argument  might  be  advanced  for  many  of  them 
individually,  but  the  sting  of  them  consisted  in  their 
aggregate  number,  which  would  have  a tendency  to 
quench  the  fervour  and  the  freshness  of  a spiritual 
religion.  They  varied  in  character,  and  instances 
may  be  given  of  three  different  classes: — 1st,  of 
those  which,  admitting  certain  principles,  were  points 
reasonable  to  define  ; 2ndly,  of  points  defined  which 
were  superfluously  particularised ; and  3rdly,  of 
points  defined  where  the  discussion  of  them  at  all 
was  superstitious  and  puerile.  In  order,  however, 
to  observe  regulations  on  points  of  this  kind,  mixed 
with  others  less  objectionable,  and  with  some  which, 
regarded  from  a certain  point  of  view,  were  in  them- 
selves individually  not  unreasonable,  the  Pharisees 
formed  a kind  of  society.  A member  was  called  a 
chdbtr,  and  those  among  the  middle  and  lower 
classes  who  were  not  members  were  called  “ the 
people  of  the  land,”  or  the  vulgar.  'Each  member 
undertook,  in  the  presence  of  three  other  members, 
that  he  would  remain  true  to  the  laws  of  the  associ- 
ation. Perhaps  some  of  the  most  characteristic 
laws  of  the  Pharisees  related  to  what  was  clean 
(taker)  and  unclean  (tami).  Whether  their  origin 
was  symbolical,  sanitary,  religious,  fanciful,  or  con- 
ventional, it  was  a matter  of  vital  importance  to  a 
Pharisee  that  he  should  be  well  acquainted  with 
the  Pharisaical  regulations  concerning  what  was 
clean  and  what  was  unclean  ; for,  as  among  the 
modern  Hindoos  (some  of  whose  customs  are  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Pharisees),  every  one  tech- 
nically unclean  is  cut  off'  from  almost  every  relig- 
ious ceremony,  so,  according  to  the  Levitical  law, 
every  unclean  person  was  cut  off  from  all  religious 
privileges,  and  was  regarded  as  defiling  the  sanct- 
uary of  Jehovah  (Num.  xix.  20).  On  principles 
precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  Levitical  laws  (Lev. 
xx.  25,  xxii.  4-7),  it  was  possible  to  incur  these 
awful  religious  penalties  either  by  eating  or  by 
to>tching  what  was  unclean  in  the  Pharisaical  sense. 
In  reference  to  eating , independently  of  the  slaugh- 
tering of  holy  sacrifices,  which  is  the  subject  of  two 
other  treatises,  the  Mishna  contains  one  treatise 
called  Cholin,  which  is  specially  devoted  to  the 
slaughtering  of  fowls  and  cattle  for  domestic  use. 
One  point  in  its  very  first  section  is  by  itself  vitally 
distinctive.  This  point  is,  “ that  any  thing  slaugh- 
tered by  a heathen  should  be  deemed  unfit  to  be 
Cou.  D.  B. 
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eaten,  like  the  carcase  of  an  animal  that  hod  died 
of  itself,  nud  like  such  carcase  should  pollute  the 
person  who  tamed  it.”  In  reference  likewise  to 
touching  what  is  unclean,  the  Mislina  abounds  with 
prohibitions  and  distinctions  no  less  minute.  It  is 
proper  to  add  that  it  would  be  a great  mistake  to 
suppose  thnt  the  Pharisees  were  wealthy  and  lux- 
urious, much  more  that  they  had  degenerated  into 
the  vices  which  were  imputed  to  some  of  the  Roman 
popes  and  cardinals  during  the  200  years  preceding 
the  Reformation.  Josephus  compared  the  Pharisees 
to  the  sect  of  the  Stoics.  He  says  that  they  lived 
frugally,  in  no  respect  giving  in  to  luxury,  but  that 
they  followed  the  leadership  of  reason  in  whnt  it 
had  selected  and  transmitted  as  a good  (Ant.  xviii.  1, 
§ 3).  Although  there  would  be  hypocrites  among 
them,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  charge  all  the 
Pharisees  as  a body  with  hypocrisy,  in  the  senre 
wherein  we  at  the  present  day  use  the  word. 
They  must  be  regarded  as  having  been  some  of  the 
most  intense  formalists  whom  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  It  was  alleged  against  them,  on  the  highest 
spiritual  authority,  thnt  they  “made  the  word  of 
God  of  none  effect  by  their  traditions.”  This  would 
be  true  in  the  largest  sense,  from  the  purest  form 
of  religion  in  the  Old  Testament  being  almost  in- 
compatible with  such  endless  forms  (Mic.  vi.  8); 
but  it  was  true  in  another  sense,  from  some  of  the 
traditions  being  decidedly  at  variance  with  genuine 
religion.  An  analogy  has  been  pointed  out  by 
Geiger  between  the  Pharisees  and  our  own  Puritans  ; 
and  in  aome  points  there  are  undoubted  features 
of  similarity,  beginning  even  with  their  names. 
Both  were  innovator*,  both  of  them  had  republican 
tendencies,  and  even  in  their  zeal  for  religious 
education  there  was  some  resemblance.  But  here 
comparison  ceases.  In  the  most  essential  points  of 
religion  tl»ey  were  not  only  not  alike,  but  they  were 
directly  antagonistic.  — II.  In  regard  to  a future 
state,  Josephus  presents  the  ideas  of  the  Pharisees 
in  such  a light  to  his  Greek  readers,  that  whatever 
interpretation  his  ambiguous  language  might  pos- 
sibly admit,  he  obviously  would  have  produced  the 
impression  on  Greeks  that  the  Pharisees  believed  in 
the  transmigration  of  souls.  Tims  his  statement 
respecting  them  is,  “ They  say  that  every  soul  is 
imperishable,  but  that  the  soul  of  good  men  only 
passes  over  (or  transmigrates)  into  another  body, 
while  the  soul  of  bad  men  is  chastised  by  eternal 
punishment”  ( B . J.  ii.  8,  § 14).  Aod  there  are 
two  passages  in  the  Gospels  which  might  counten- 
ance this  idea:  one  in  Matt  xiv.  2,  where  Herod 
the  tetrarch  is  represented  as  thinking  that  Jesus 
was  John  the  Baptist  risen  from  the  dead  (though  a 
different  colour  is  given  to  Herod’s  thoughts  in  the 
corresponding  passage,  Luke  ix.  7-9);  and  another 
in  John  ix.  2,  where  the  question  is  put  to  Jesus 
whether  the  blind  man  himself  had  sinned,  or  his 
parents,  that  he  was  born  blind  ? Notwithstanding 
these  passages,  however,  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
sufficient  reason  for  doubting  that  the  Pharisees  be- 
lieved in  a resurrection  of  the  dead  very  much  in 
the  same  sense  as  the  early  Christians.  This  is  most 
in  accordance  with  St.  Paul’s  statement  to  the  chief 
priests  and  council  (Acts  xxiii.  6) ; and  it  is  likewise 
almost  implied  in  Christ’s  teaching,  which  does  not 
insist  on  the  doctrine  of  a future  life  as  anything 
new  (Matt.  xxii.  30 ; Mark  xii.  25 ; Luke  xx.  34- 
36).  On  this  head  the  Mishna  is  an  illustration  of 
the  ideas  in  the  Gospels,  as  distinguished  from  any 
mere  transmigration  of  souls ; and  the  peculiar 
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phrase,  “ the  world  to  come,”  frequently  occurs  in 
it.— III.  In  reference  to  the  opinions  of  the  Pharisees 
concerning  the  freedom  of  the  will,  a difficulty  arises 
from  the  very  prominent  position  which  they  occupy 
in  the  accounts  of  Josephus,  whereas  nothing  vitally 
essential  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Pharisees, 
seems  to  depend  on  those  opinions,  and  some  of  his 
expressions  are  Greek,  rather  than  Hebrew.  “ There 
were  three  sects  of  the  Jews,”  he  sap,  *'  which 
had  different  conceptions  respecting  human  aflairs, 
of  which  one  was  called  Pharisees,  the  second  Sad- 
ducecs,  and  the  third  Essen es.  The  Pharisees  say 
that  some  things,  and  not  all  things,  are  the  work 
of  fate;  but  that  some  things  are  in  our  own  power 
to  lie  and  not  to  be.  But  the  Essenes  declare  that 
Kate  rules  all  things,  and  thnt  nothing  happens  to 
man  except  by  its  decree.  The  Sadducees,  on  the 
other  hand,  take  away  Fate,  holding  that  it  is  a 
thing  of  nought,  and  that  human  affairs  do  not  de- 
pend upon  it ; hut  in  their  estimate  all  things  are  in 
the  power  of  ourselves,  as  being  ourselves  the  causes 
of  our  good  things,  and  meeting  with  evils  through 
our  own  inconsiderntcness  ” (comp,  xviii.  1,  § 3,  and 
I>.  J.  ii.  8,  § 14).  In  reference  to  this  point,  the 
opinion  of  Cruets  (G  eschic/ite  dcr  Juden,  iii.  509) 
seems  not  improbable,  that  the  real  difference  be- 
tween the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees  was  at  first  pnic- 
tical  and  political.  [SADDUCEES.]— IV.  In  reference 
to  the  spirit  of  proselvtism  among  the  Pharisees, 
there  is  indisputable  authority  for  the  statement 
that  it  prevailed  to  a veiy  great  extent  at  the  time 
of  Christ  (Matt,  xxiii.  15);  and  attention  is  now 
called  to  it  on  nccount  of  its  probable  importance  in 
having  paved  the  way  for  the  early  diffusion  of 
Christianity.  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ  had  be- 
come scattered  over  the  fairest  portions  of  the  civil- 
ized world.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  Jews  are  said 
to  have  been  assembled  with  one  accord  in  one  place 
at  Jerusalem,  “ from  every  region  under  heaven.” 
Admitting  that  this  was  an  Oriental  hyperbole 
(comp.  John  xxi.  25),  there  must  have  been  Borne 
foundation  for  it  in  fact.  Now  it  is  not  unlikely, 
though  it  cannot  be  proved  from  Josephus  {Ant. 
xx.  2,  § 3),  that  missions  and  organised  attempts  to 
produce  conversions,  although  unknown  to  Greek 
philosophers,  existed  among  the  Pharisees.  But,  at 
any  rate,  the  then  existing  regulations  or  customs  of 
synagogues  afforded  facilities  which  do  not  exist  now 
either  in  synagogues  or  Christian  churches  for  pre- 
senting new  views  to  a congregation  (Acts  xvii.  2 ; 
Luke  iv.  16).  Under  such  auspices  the  proselyt- 
izing spirit  of  the  Pharisees  inevitably  stimulated  n 
thirst  for  inquiry,  and  accustomed  the  Jews  to  theo- 
logical controversies.  Thus  there  existed  precedents 
and  favourir.gcireumstances  for  efforts  to  make  prose- 
lytes, when  the  greatest  of  all  missionaries,  a Jew  by 
race,  a Pharisee  by  education,  a Greek  by  language, 
and  a Roman  citizen  by  birth,  preaching  the  resurrec- 
tion of  Jesus  to  those  who  for  the  most  paid  already 
believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  confronted 
the  elaborate  ritunl-system  of  the  written  and  oral 
law  by  a pure  spiritual  religion : and  thus  obtained 
the  co-operation  of  many  Jews  themselves  in  breaking 
down  every  barrier  between  Jew,  Pharisee,  Greek, 
and  Roman,  and  in  endeavouring  to  unite  all  man- 
kind by  the  brotherhood  of  a common  Christianity. 

Phar'osh.  Elsewhere  Parosh  (Kzr.  viii.  3), 

Phar  par.  The  second  of  the  “ two  rivers  of 
Damascus” — Abana  and  Phnrpnr — alluded  to  by 
Nnamau  (2  K.  v.  12).  The  two  principal  streams 
in  the  district  of  Damascus  are  the  Buradu  and  the 


A wij : — in  fact,  there  are  no  others  worthy  of  the 
name  of  “ river.”  There  are  good  grounds  for 
identifying  the  Bctrada  with  the  Abana.  and  there 
seems  therefore  to  be  no  alternative  but  to  consider 
the  Armj  as  being  the  Pharpar.  It  takes  its  rise  on 
the  S.E.  slopes  of  Hermon,  some  5 or  6 miles  from 
Beit  Jcnn,  close  to  a village  called  Am »/,  the  name 
of  which  it  bears  during  the  first  part  of  its  course. 
It  then  runs  S.E.  by  Kefr  Hautcar  and  Sa*-r , 
but  soon  recovering  itself  bv  a turn  northwards, 
ultimately  ends  in  the  Bahret  Ilijnnch,  the  roo»t 
southerly  of  the  three  lakes  or  swamps  of  Damascus, 
nearly  due  east  of,  and  about  40  miles  from,  the 
the  point  at  which  it  started. 

Phar'zites,  the.  The  descendants  of  Pharez,  the 
son  of  Judah  (Num.  xxvi.  20). 

Phase'ah.  Paseah  2 (Neh.  vii.  51). 

Phase'lis.  A town  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
on  the  confines  of  Lveia  and  PamphylLi,  and  conse- 
quently ascribed  by  the  ancient  writers  sometime* 
to  one  ami  sometimes  to  the  other.  Its  commerce 
was  considerable  in  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  for  in 
the  reign  of  Amasis  it  was  one  of  a number  of  Greek 
towns  which  carried  on  trade  somewhat  in  tl.-e 
manner  of  the  Hanseatic  confederacy  in  the  middle 
ages.  In  later  times  Phaselis  was  distinguished  as 
a resort  of  the  Pamphvlian  and  Cilicinn  pirates. 
Phaselis  itself  stood  on  a rock  of  50  or  lt>0  feet 
elevation  above  the  sea,  and  was  joined  to  the  main 
by  a low  isthmus,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a 
lake,  now  a pestiferous  marsh.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  this  were  a closed  port  and  a roadstead,  and  on 
the  western  a larger  artificial  harbour,  formed  by  a 
mole  run  out  into  the  sea.  The  remains  of  this 
may  still  be  traced  to  a considerable  extent  bek»w 
the  surface  of  the  water.  For  a time  the  Phaselitr* 
confined  their  relations  with  the  Pampbylians  to 
the  purpose*  just  mentioned ; but  they  subsequently 
joined  the  pimtical  league,  and  suffered  in  conse- 
quence the  loss  of  their  independence  and  their  town 
lands  in  the  war  which  was  waged  by  the  Roman 
consul  Publius  Servilius  Isauricus  in  the  years  77- 
75  n.c.  It  is  in  the  interval  between  the  giowth 
of  the  Oilician  piracy  and  the  .Servilian  expedition 
that  the  incidents  related  in  the  First  Book  of  Mac- 
cabees occurred  (1  Mace.  xv.  23). 

PhasirOB,  the  name  of  the  head  of  an  Arab 
tribe,  ” the  children  of  Piiasiron  ” (1  Maoc.  ix.  66), 
defeated  by  Jonathan. 

Phas'saron.  Pashur  (1  Esdr.  v.  25). 

Phebe.  [Phoebe.] 

Pheni  ce.  I.  See  Phoenicb,  Phoenicia.  II. 
(Acts  xxvii.  12),  more  properly  Phoenix.  Pher.ioe 
in  Acts  xxvii.  12  is  the  name  of  a haven  in  Crete  « 
the  south  coast,  and  the  nnme  was  doubtless  derived 
from  the  Greek  word  for  the  palm-tree,  which  Theo- 
phrastus says  was  indigenous  in  the  island.  Both 
Ptolemy  and  Strain)  mention  a town  Phoemx  ; white 
Ptolemy  alone  mentions  a haven,  of  a similar  name. 
Mr  James  Smith  places  Phenice  at  the  modem  Lntro. 

Pher'esites,  1 Esd.  viii.  69;  = Perizzites; 
comp.  Kzr.  ’X.  1. 

Pherezite,  Pher'ezites  (Jud.  v.  16;  2 Esd.  i. 

21),  Peiizzite,  Perizzites. 

Phi’chol,  chief  captain  of  the  army  of  AbimeWh, 
king  of  the  Philistines  of  Gerar  in  the  days  of  both 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxi.  22,  32)  and  Isaac  (xxvi.  26) 
Josephus  mentions  him  on  the  second  occasion  only 
On  the  other  hand  the  LXX.  introduce  Ahuzxsth 
Abimelech’s  other  comjvuiion,  on  the  first  also. 

Philadelphia.  A town  ou  the  confines  of  LriU 
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©I  Phrygia  Caticocaumene,  built  by  Attalus  II., ' 
ting  of  Pergamus.  Jt  was  situated  on  the  lower 
Tmolus,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  valley 
« the  Am-t-ijhiul  Sou,  a river  which  is  probably 
the  Cogamus  of  antiquity,  and  falls  into  the  Wadis- 
tchai  ( the  Hermus)  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sart- 
A’l/oifSaidis),  about  25  miles  to  the  west  of  the 
ute  of  Philadelphia.  This  latter  is  still  represented 
by  a to*n  called  Allah-shchr  (city  of  God).  Its 
thvation  is  952  feet  above  the  sen.  The  region 
around  is  highly  volcanic,  and  geologically  speaking 
Wongs  to  the  district  of  Phrygia  Catacecaumene, 
on  the  western  edge  of  which  it  lies.  The  original 
population  of  Philadelphia  seems  to  have  been  Mace- 
donian, and  the  national  character  to  hare  been 
retained  even  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  There  was, 
however,  as  appeal's  from  Rev.  iii.  9,  a synagogue 
of  Helenixing  Jews  there,  as  well  ns  a Christian 
Church.  Tne  locality  continued  to  be  subject  to 
con>tant  earthquakes,  which  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
rendered  even  the  towu-walls  ofPhiladelphia  unsafe.  ! 
The  expense  of  reparation  was  constant,  and  hence 
pe.haps  the  poverty  of  the  members  of  the  Christian 
Church  (Rev.  iii.  8). 

Philar  chea.  This  word  occurs  as  a proper  name  in 
A.  V.  in  2 Macc.  viii.  32,  where  it  is  really  the  name  j 
K *n  office,  “ the  commander  of  the  cavalry.” 

Phile  mon,  the  name  of  the  Christian  to  whom 
Paul  addressed  his  Epistle  in  behalf  of  Onesimus. 
He  was  a native  probably  of  Colossae,  or  at  all 
eeents  lived  in  that  city  when  the  Apostle  wrote  to 
h.m ; first,  because  Onesimus  was  a Colossian  (Col. 
iv.  9) ; and  secondly,  because  Archippus  was  a 
Colossian  (Col.  iv.  17),  whom  Paul  associates  with 
Fiidemon  at  the  beginning  of  his  letter  (Philem.  1, 
2>  It  is  related  that  Philemon  became  bishop  of 
Colossae,  and  died  as  a martyr  under  Nero.  It  is 
trident  from  the  letter  to  him  that  Philemou  was  a 
min  of  property  and  influence,  since  he  is  repre- 
sented as  the  head  of  a numerous  household,  and  as 
aerching  an  expensive  liberality  towards  his  friends 
«d  the  poor  in  general.  He  was  iudebted  to  the 
Apostle  Paul  as  the  medium  of  his  personal  particip- 
*hoa  in  the  Gospel.  It  is  not  certain  under  what 
cr.cumstances  they  became  known  to  each  other. 
It  u evident  that  on  becoming  a disciple,  he  gave 
bo  ootnmon  proof  of  the  sincerity  and  power  of 
hu  finth.  His  character,  as  shadowed  forth  in  the 
tputle  to  him.  is  one  of  the  noblest  which  the  sacred 
record  makes  known  to  us. 

Phile  mou,  the  Epistle  of  Paul  to,  is  one  of 
letters  (the  others  are  Ephesians,  Colossians, 
fr-dippians)  which  the  Apostle  wrote  during  his 
***  captivity  at  Rome.  The  time  when  Paul  wrote 
D*7  be  fixeti  with  much  precision.  The  Apostle  at 
ire  close  of  the  letter  expresses  a hope  of  his  speedy 
:Beration.  Presuming,  therefore,  that  he  had  good 
fcusns  for  such  an  expectation,  and  that  he  was  not 
tisippoioted  in  the  result,  we  may  conclude  that  this 
was  written  by  him  about  the  year  A.D.  63, 
r early  in  a.d.  64.  Nothing  is  wanting  to  confirm 
ire  'j'rMincness  of  the  epistle.  The  external  testi- 
fy is  unimpeachable.  The  Caoou  of  Muratori 
Bowerates  this  as  one  of  Paul’s  epistles.  Tertullian 
ootiuns  it,  and  says  that  Marcion  admitted  it  into 
w collation.  Origen  and  Eusebius  include  it 
ooiig  the  universally  acknowledged  writings  of 
® wly  Christian  times.  Nor  does  the  epistle 
offer  anything  to  conflict  with  this  decision, 
kiir  would  divest  it  of  its  historical  character, 
reiake  it  the  personified  illustration  from  some 
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later  writer,  of  the  idea  that  Christianity  unites  and 
equalises  in  a higher  sense  those  whom  outward 
circumstances  have  separated.  He  does  not  impugn 
the  external  evidence.  Hut,  not  to  leave  his  theory 
wholly  unsupported,  he  suggests  some  linguistic  ob- 
jections to  Paul’s  authorship  of  tlte  letter,  which 
must  be  pronounced  unfounded  and  frivolous.  Our 
knowledge  respecting  the  occasion  and  object  of  the 
letter  we  must  derive  from  declarations  or  infer- 
ences furnished  by  the  letter  itself.  Paul,  so  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  master  and  the  Servant, 
was  anxious  naturally  to  effect  a reconciliation 
between  them.  Paul  used  his  influence  with  One- 
simus (in  ver.  12)  to  induce  him  to  return  to  Co- 
lossae, and  place  himself  again  at  the  disposal  of  his 
master.  On  his  departure,  Paul  put  into  his  hand 
this  letter  as  evidence  tluit  Onesimus  was  a true  and 
approved  disciple  of  Christ,  and  entitled  ns  such  to 
be  received  not  as  a servant,  but  above  a servant, 
as  a brother  in  the  faith,  as  the  representative  and 
equal  in  that  respect  of  the  Apostle  himself,  and 
worthy  of  the  same  consideration  and  love.  He 
intercedes  for  him  as  his  own  child,  promises  repar- 
ation if  he  had  done  auy  wrong,  demands  for  him 
not  only  a remission  of  all  penalties,  but  the  recep- 
tion of  sympathy,  affection,  Christian  brotherhood. 
Such  was  the  pur  pose  and  such  the  argument  of  the 
Epistle.  The  result  of  the  appeal  cannot  be  doubted. 
It  may  be  assumed  from  the  character  of  Philemon 
that  the  Apostle’s  intercession  for  Onesimus  was  not 
unavailing.  Surely  no  fitting  response  to  his  plead- 
ings for  Onesimus  could  involve  less  than  a cessation 
of  everything  oppressive  and  harsh  in  his  civil  con- 
dition, as  far  as  it  depended  on  Philemon  to  mitigate 
or  neutralise  the  evils  of  a legalised  system  of  bond- 
age, as  well  as  a cessation  of  everything  which 
violated  his  rights  as  a Christian.  How  much 
j further  than  this  an  impartial  explanation  of  the 
epistle  obliges  us  or  authorises  us  to  go,  has  not  yet 
been  settle!  by  any  very  general  consent  of  inter- 
preters. The  Epistle  to  Philemon  has  one  peculiar 
feature — its  acsthctical  character  it  may  be  termed 
— which  distinguishes  it  from  all  the  other  epistles. 
The  writer  bad  peculiar  difficulties  to  overcome  j 
but  Paul,  it  is  confessed,  has  shown  a degree  of  self- 
denial  and  a tact  in  dealing  with  them,  which  in 
being  equal  to  the  occasion  could  hardlv  be  greater. 

Phile'tns  was  possibly  a disciple  of  Hymenaeus, 
with  whom  he  is  associated  in  2 Tim.  ii.  17,  and 
who  is  named  without  him  in  an  earlier  Epistle 
(1  Tim.  i.  20).  Waterland  condenses  in  a few 
lines  the  substance  of  many  dissertations  which  have 
been  written  concerning  their  opinions,  ami  the  sen- 
tence which  was  inflicted  upon  at  least  one  of  them. 
“They  appear  to  have  been  pei-sons  who  believed 
the  Scriptures  of  the  O.  T.,  but  misinterpreted 
them,  allegorising  away  the  doctriue  of  the  Resur- 
rection, and  resolving  it  all  into  figure  and  meta- 
phor. The  delivering  over  unto  Satan  seems  to 
have  been  a form  of  excommunication  declaring  the 
person  reduced  to  the  state  of  a heathen ; and  in 
the  Apostolical  age  it  was  accompanied  with  super- 
natural or  miraculous  effects  upon  the  bodies  of  the 
persons  so  delivered.”  The  names  of  Philetus  and 
Hymenaeus  occur  separately  among  those  of  Caesar’s 
household  whose  relics  have  been  found  in  the  Co- 
lumbaria at  Rome. 

Philip.  1.  The  father  of  Alexander  the  Great 
(1  Macc.  i.  1 ; vi.  2),  king  of  Macedonia,  B.C.  359- 
336.-2.  A Phrygian,  left  by  Antiochus  Kpiph., 
as  governor  at  Jerusalem  (c.  B.C.  170),  where  he 
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behaved  with  great  cruelty  (2  Mace.  v.  22,  vi.  11, 
viii.  8).  He  is  commonly  identified  with— 3.  The 
foster-brother  (2  Macc.  ix.  291  of  Antiochus  Kpiph., 
whom  the  king  upon  his  death-bed  appointed  regent 
of  Syria  and  gimidian  of  his  son  Antiochus  V.,  to 
the  exclusion  4>f  Lysias  (b.C.  164,  1 Macc.  vi.  14, 
15,  55).— 4.  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  B.C. 
220-179.  His  wuie  and  successful  endeavours  to 
strengthen  and  enlarge  the  Macedonian  dominion 
b-ought  him  into  conHict  with  the  Homans,  when 
‘ney  were  engaged  in  the  critical  war  with  Carthage. 
In  1 Macc.  viii.  5,  the  defeat  of  Philip  at  Cynos- 
cephalae  (fl.C.  197)  is  coupled  with  that  of  Perseus 
as  one  of  the  nob'est  triumphs  of  the  Romans. 

Philip  the  Apostle.  The  Gospels  contain  com- 
paratively scanty  notices  of  this  disciple.  He  is 
mentioned  as  being  of  Bethsaida.  the  city  of  Andrew 
and  Peter  (John  i.  44),  and  apparently  was  among 
the  Galilaean  jteasants  of  that  district  who  flocked 
to  hear  tl»e  preaching  of  the  Baptist.  The  manner 
in  which  St.  John  speaks  of  him,  the  repetition  by 
him  of  the  selfsame  words  with  which  Andrew  had 
brought  to  Peter  the  good  news  that  the  Christ  had 
at  lust  appeared,  all  indicate  a previous  friendship 
with  the  sons  of  Jona  and  of  Zebedee,  ami  a con- 
sequent participation  in  their  Messianic  hopes.  The 
close  union  of  the  two  in  John  vi.  and  xii.  suggests 
that  he  may  have  owed  to  Andrew  the  first  tidings 
that  the  hope  had  been  fulfilled.  The  statement 
that  Jesus  found  him  (John  i.  43)  implies  a pre- 
vious seeking.  To  him  first  in  the  whole  circle 
of  the  disciples  were  spoken  the  words  so  full  of 
meaning,  “ Follow  me”  (Ibid.).  As  soon  ns  he  has 
learnt  to  know  his  Master,  he  is  eager  to  communi- 
cate his  discovery  to  another  who  hail  also  shared 
the  same  expectations.  He  speaks  to  Nathanael, 
probnbly  on  his  arrival  in  Cana  (comp.  John  xxi.  2), 
as  though  they  had  not  seldom  communed  together, 
of  the  intimations  of  a better  time,  of  a divine 
kingdom,  which  they  found  iu  their  sacred  books. 
We  may  well  believe  that  lie,  like  his  friend,  was 
an  “ Israelite  indeed  in  whom  there  was  no  guile.”  In 
the  lists  of  the  twelve  Apostles,  in  the  Synoptic 
Gospels,  his  name  is  ns  uniformly  at  the  head  of 
ihe  second  group  of  four,  as  the  name  of  Peter  is  nt 
that  of  the  first  (Matt.  x.  3;  Mark  iii.  18;  Luke 
vi.  14);  and  the  facts  recorded  by  St,  John  give 
the  reason  of  this  priority,  Philip  apparently  was 
among  the  fii-st  company  of  disciples  who  were  with 
the  Lord  at  the  commencement  of  His  ministry,  at 
the  marriage  of  Cana,  on  His  first  appearance  as  a 
prophet  in  Jerusalem  (John  ii.).  When  John  was 
cast  into  prison,  and  the  work  of  declaring  the  glad 
tidings  of  the  kingdom  required  a new  company  of 
preachers,  we  may  believe  that  he,  like  his  com- 
panions and  friends,  received  a new  call  to  a more 
constant  discipleship  (Matt,  iv.  18-22).  When 
the  Twelve  were  specially  set  apart  for  their  office, 
he  was  numbered  among  them.  The  first  three 
Gospels  tell  us  nothing  more  of  him  individually. 
St.  John,  with  his  characteristic  fulness  of  personal 
reminiscences,  records  a few  significant  utterances 
(John  vi.  5-9,  xii.  20-22,  xiv.  8).  No  other  fact 
connected  with  the  name  of  Philip  is  recorded  in 
the  Gospels.  The  close  relation  in  which  we  have 
seen  him  standing  to  the  sons  of  Zebedee  and  Na- 
thanael might  lead  us  to  think  of  him  as  one  of  the 
two  unnamed  disciples  in  the  list  of  fisheimen  on 
the  Sea  of  Tiberias  who  meet  us  in  John  xxi.  He 
U among  the  company  of  disciples  at  Jerusalem 
after  the  Ascension  (Acts  i.  13),  and  on  the  day  of 
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Pentecost.  After  this  all  is  uncertain  and  apocry- 
phal. He  is  mentioned  by  Clement  of  Alexandra 
as  having  had  a wife  aud  children,  and  as  haring 
sanctioned  the  marriage  of  his  daughters  instead  of 
binding  them  to  vows  of  chastity,  and  is  included  m 
the  list  of  those  who  had  borne  witness  of  Christ  in 
their  lives,  but  had  not  died  what  was  commonly 
looked  on  as  a martyr's  death.  Polycrates,  bishop 
of  Ephesus,  speaks  of  him  as  having  fallen  asleep  in 
the  Phrygian  Hierapolis,  as  having  had  two  daughters 
who  had  grown  old  unmarried,  and  a third,  with 
special  gifts  of  inspiration,  who  had  died  at  Ephesns. 
There  seems,  however,  in  this  mention  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Philip,  to  be  some  confusion  between  the 
Apostle  and  the  Evangelist.  The  apocryphal  ‘Ada 
Philippi’  are  utterly  wild  and  fantastic. 

Philip  the  Evangeliit  The  first  mention  of 
this  name  occurs  in  the  account  of  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  Hebrew  and  Hellenistic  disciples  in 
Acts  vi.  He  is  one  of  the  Seven  appointed  to  hv 
perintend  the  daily  distribution  of  food  and  aims 
nnd  so  to  remove  all  suspicion  of  partiality.  Whe- 
ther the  office  to  which  he  was  thus  appointed  pw 
him  the  position  and  the  title  of  a Deacoo  of  the 
Church,  or  was  special  and  extraordinary  in  its 
character,  must  remain  uncertain.  The  after-histonr 
of  Philip  warrants  the  belief,  in  any  case,  that  his 
office  was  not  simply  that  of  the  Later  Diaconare. 
It  is  no  great  presumption  to  think  of  him  a* 
tribnting  hardly  less  than  Stephen  to  the  grrt 
increase  of  disciples  which  followed  on  this  f mh 
organisation,  as  sharing  in  that  wider,  more  «- 
pansive  teaching  which  shows  itself  for  the  first 
time  in  the  oration  of  the  proto-martvr,  and  m 
which  he  was  the  forerunner  of  St.  Paul.  T« 
persecution  of  which  Saul  was  the  leader  roust  hsv* 
stopped  the  “daily  ministrations”  of  the  Chwtfc. 
The  teachers  who  had  been  most  prom  in  rot 
compelled  to  take  to  flight,  and  Philip  was  an*« 
them.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  city  of  Samarri  a 
the  first  scene  of  his  nctivitv  (Acts  viii.;.  Hei: 
the  precursor  of  St.  Paul  in  his  work,  as  Stepkrt 
had  been  in  his  teaching.  It  falls  to  his  lot,  raibr 
than  to  that  of  an  Apostle,  to  take  that  first  atrf 
iu  the  victory  over  Jewish  prejudice  and  the  «• 
pansion  of  the  Church,  according  to  its  Lord's  «»• 
mand.  The  scene  which  brings  Philip  and  Sm* 
the  Sorcerer  into  contact  with  each  other,  in  wb*2 
the  magician  has  to  acknowledge  a power  e«? 
nature  greater  than  his  own,  is  interesting,  rathe* 
as  belonging  to  the  life  of  the  heicsiarch  than  w 
that  of  the  Evangelist.  This  step  is  followed 
another.  He  is  directed  by  an  angel  of  the  Loci  c 
take  the  road  that  led  down  from  Jerusalem  » 
Gaza  on  the  way  to  Egypt.  A chariot  pas** 
in  which  there  is  a man  of  another  race,  »•*** 
complexion  or  whose  dress  showed  him  to  be  ‘ 
native  of  Ethiopia.  The  history  that  follow* 
interesting  as  one  of  the  few  records  in  the  X.  T 
of  the  process  of  individual  conversion,  and  M 
which  we  may  believe  St.  Luke  obtained,  dud2* 
his  residence  at  Caesarea,  from  the  Evangelic  tea- 
self.  A brief  sentence  tells  us  that  Philip 
ued  his  work  as  a preacher  at  Axotus  (Ashl- 
and among  the  other  cities  that  had  form«'l.v  ^ 
longed  to  the  Philistines,  and.  following  the  1 
line,  came  to  Caesarea.  Here  for  a Jang  pf^ 
not  less  than  eighteen  or  nineteen  rears,  ** ** 
sight  of  him.  The  last  glimpse  of  him  in  the  >•  *• 
is  in  the  account  of  St.  Paul’s  journey  to  J#*' 
salem.  It  is  to  hia  bouse,  as  to  one  well  too**  i 
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them,  that  St.  Paul  and  his  companions  turn  for 
shelter.  He  has  four  daughters,  who  possess  the 
gift  of  prophetic  utterance,  and  who  apparently 
give  themselves  to  the  work  of  teaching  instead  of 
entering  on  the  life  of  home  (Acts  xxi.  8,  9).  He 
is  visited  by  the  prophets  and  elders  of  Jerusalem. 
One  tradition  places  the  scene  of  his  death  at  Hie- 
rapolis  in  Phrygia.  According  to  another,  he  died 
Bishop  of  Tralles.  The  house  in  which  he  and  his 
daughter  had  lived  was  pointed  out  to  travellers  in 
the  time  of  Jerome. 

Philip  Herod  L,  n.  [Herod.] 

Philip 'pL  A city  of  Macedonia,  about  nine  miles 
from  the  sea,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  island  of  Thasos, 
which  is  twelve  miles  distant  from  its  port  Nea- 
polis,  the  modern  Kacalla.  It  is  situated  in  a 
plain  between  the  ranges  of  Pangaeus  and  Haomus. 
St.  Paul,  when,  on  his  first  visit  to  Macedonia  in 
company  with  Silas,  he  embarked  at  Troas,  made  a 
straight  run  to  Samothrace,  and  fiom  thence  to 
Xeapolis,  which  he  reached  on  the  second  day  (Acts 
rvi.  11).  This  was  built  on  a rocky  promontory, 
on  the  western  side  of  which  is  a roadstead,  furnish- 
ing a sate  refuge  from  the  Etesian  winds.  The  town 
is  cut  off  from  the  interior  by  a steep  line  of  hills, 
anciently  called  Symbolum,  connected  towards  the 
N.E.  with  the  western  extremity  of  Haeinus,  and 
towards  the  S.W.,  less  continuously,  with  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Pangaeus.  A steep  track,  following 
the  course  of  an  ancient  pared  road,  leads  over 
Symbolum  to  Philippi,  the  solitary  pass  being  about 
1600  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Between  the  foot 
af  Symbolum  and  the  site  of  Philippi,  two  Turkish 
cemeteries  are  passed,  the  gravestones  of  which  are 
all  derived  from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  and 
io  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  one  first 
reached  i«  the  modem  Turkish  village  Bereketli. 
This  is  the  nearest  village  to  the  ancient  ruins, 
which  are  not  at  (lie  present  time  inhabited  at  all. 
The  Philippi  which  St.  Paul  visited  was  a Roman 
colony  fouuded  by  Augustus,  and  the  remains  which 
strew  the  ground  are  no  doubt  derived  from  that 
city.  The  establishment  of  Philip  of  Macedonia 
was  probably  not  exactly  on  the  same  site.  Philip, 
wheu  he  acquired  po-sesaion  of  the  site,  found  there 
a town  named  Datua  or  Datum , which  was  in  all 
probability  in  its  origin  a factory  of  the  Phoenicians, 
who  were  the  first  that  worked  the  gold-mines  iu 
the  mountains  here,  as  in  the  neighbouring  Thasos. 
The  proximity  of  the  gold-mines  was  of  course  the 
origin  of  so  large  n city  as  Philippi,  but  the  plain 
in  which  it  lies  is  of  extraordinary  fertility.  The 
position  too  was  on  the  main  road  from  Rome  to 
Asia,  the  Via  Egnatia,  which  from  Theasaloniea 
to  Constantinople  followed  the  same  course  as  the 
existing  post-road.  The  ruins  of  Philippi  are  very 
extensive,  but  present  no  striking  feature  except 
two  gateways,  which  are  considered  to  belong  to 
the  time  of  Claudius.  Traces  of  an  amphitheatre, 
theatre,  or  stadium — for  it  does  not  clearly  appear 
which— are  also  visible  in  the  direction  of  the  hills 
on  the  N.E.  side.  Inscriptions  both  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  but  more  generally  in  the 
rormer.  are  found. 

Philippian*,  Epistle  to  the.  1.  The  canonical 
authority,  Pauline  authorship  and  integrity  of  this 
Epistle  were  unanimously  acknowledged  up  to  the 
end  of  the  18th  century.  Marcion  (a.D.  140)  in 
the  earliest  known  Canon  held  common  ground  with 
the  Church  touching  the  authority  of  this  Epistle: 
it  appears  in  the  Muratorian  Fragment ; among  the 
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“ acknowledged  ” books  in  Eusebius ; in  the  lists 
of  the  Council  of  Laodicea,  a.d.  365,  and  the  Synod 
of  Hippo,  393;  and  in  all  subsequent  lists,  as  well 
as  in  the  Peshito  and  later  versions.  Even  con- 
temporary evidence  may  be  claimed  for  it  Philip- 
pian Christians  who  had  contributed  to  the  collec- 
tions for  St.  Paul's  support  at  Rome,  who  had  been 
eye  and  ear-witnesses  of  the  return  of  Kpaphroditus 
and  the  first  reading  of  St  Paul's  Epistle,  may 
have  been  still  alive  at  Philippi  when  Polycarp 
wrote  (a.d.  107)  his  letter  to  them,  in  which  (ch. 
2,  3)  he  refers  to  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  as  a well-known 
distinction  belonging  to  the  Philippian  Church,  it 
is  quoted  as  St.  Paul’s  by  Irenaeus,  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  and  Tertnllian.  A quotation  from  it 
(Phil.  ii.  6)  is  found  in  the  Epistle  of  the  Churches 
of  Lyons  and  Vienne,  a.d.  177.  The  testimonies 
of  later  writers  are  innumerable.  But  F.  C.  Baur, 
followed  by  Schwegler,  has  argued  from  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  Epistle  and  other  internal  marks,  that 
it  is  the  work  not  of  St.  Raul,  but  of  some  Gnostic 
forger  in  the  2nd  century.  2.  Where  written. — 
The  constant  tradition  that  this  Epistle  was  written 
at  Rome  by  St.  Paul  in  his  captivity,  was  impugned 
first  by  Oeder  (1731),  who,  disregarding  the  fact 
that  the  Apostle  was  in  prison  (i.  7,  13,  14)  when 
he  wrote,  imagined  that  he  was  at  Corinth  ; and 
then  by  Paulus  (1799),  Schulz  (1829),  Bottger 
(1837)  and  Rilliet  (1841),  in  whose  opinion  the 
Epistle  was  written  during  the  Apostle’s  confine- 
ment at  Caesarea  (Acta  xxiv.  23);  but  the  refer- 
ences to  the  “palace”  (praetorium,  i.  13),  and  to 
“ Caesar’s  household,”  iv.  22,  seem  to  point  to 
Rome  rather  than  to  Caesarea.  3.  When  written. 
— Assuming  then  that  the  Epistle  was  written  at 
Rome  during  the  imprisonment  mentioned  in  the 
last  chapter  of  the  Acts,  it  may  be  shown  from  a 
single  fact  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  long 
before  the  end  of  the  two  years.  The  distress  of 
the  Philippians  on  account  of  Epnphroditus’  sickness 
was  known  at  Rome  when  the  Epistle  was  written ; 
St.  Luke  was  absent  from  Rome ; and  lastly,  it  is 
obvious  from.  Phil.  i.  20,  tnat  St.  Paul,  when  he 
wrote,  felt  his  position  to  be  very  critical,  and  we 
know  that  it  became  more  precarious  as  the  two 
years  drew  to  a close.  In  A.D.  62  the  infamous 
Tigellinus  succeeded  Burr  us  the  upright  Praetorian 
pmefect  in  the  charge  of  St.  Paul’s  person  ; and  the 
marriage  of  Poppaea  brought  his  imperial  judge 
under  an  influence  which,  if  exerted,  was  hostile  to 
St.  Paul.  Assuming  that  St.  Paul's  acquittal  and 
release  took  place  in  63,  we  may  date  the  Epistle 
to  the  Philippians  early  in  that  year.  4.  The 
writer's  acqu  lintanee  t cith  the  Philipfrians. — St. 
Paul’s  connexion,  with  Philippi  was  of  a peculiar 
character,  which  gave  rise  to  the  writing  of  this 
Epistle.  SU  Paul  entered  its  walls,  A.D.  52  (Acts 
xvi.  12),  accompanied  by  Silas,  who  had  been  with 
him  since  he  started  from  Antioch,  and  by  Timothy 
and  Luke,  whom  he  had  afterwards  attached  to 
himself ; the  former  at  Rerbe,  the  latter  quite  re- 
cently at  Troas.  There,  at  a greater  distance  from 
Jerusalem  than  any  Apostle  had  yet  penetrated, 
the  long-restrained  energy  of  St.  Paul  was  again 
employed  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a Christian 
Church.  Philippi  was  endeared  to  St.  Paul,  not 
only  by  the  hospitality  of  Lydia,  the  deep  sym- 
pathy of  the  converts,  and  the  remarkable  miracle 
which  set  a seal  on  his  preaching,  but  also  by  the 
successful  exercise  of  his  missionary  activity  after 
a long  suspense,  and  by  the  happy  consequences  of 
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his  undaunted  endurance  of  ignominies,  which  re- 
mained in  his  memory  (Phil.  i.  30)  after  the  long 
interval  of  eleven  years.  Leaving  Timothy  :iud 
Luke  to  watch  over  the  infant  Church,  Pnul  and 
Silas  went  to  Thcs?alenica  (1  Thess.  ii.  2),  whither 
they  were  followed  by  the  alms  of  the  Philippians 
(Phil.  iv.  Id),  and  thence  southwards.  Th6  next 
six  veare  of  his  life  are  a blank  in  our  records.  At 
the  end  of  that  period  he  is  found  ngain  (Acts  xx. 
6)  at  Philippi. — After  the  lapse  of  five  years,  spent 
chiefly  at  Corinth  and  Ephesus,  St.  Pnul,  escaping 
fixim  the  incensed  worshippers  of  the  Ephesian 
l>iana,  passed  through  Macedonia,  a.d.  57,  on  his 
way  to  Greece,  nccompunied  by  the  Ephesians  Ty- 
chicus  and  Trophimus,  and  probably  visited  Philippi 
for  the  second  time,  and  wns  there  joined  by  Ti- 
mothy. He  wrote  at  Philippi  his  second  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians.  On  returning  from  Greece 
(Acts  xx.  4),  he  again  found  a refuge  among  his 
faithful  Philippics,  where  he  spent  some  days  at 
Easter,  a.d.  58,  with  St,  Luke,  who  accompauied 
him  when  he  sailed  fiom  Neapolis.  Once  more,  in 
hm  Roman  captivity  (a.D.  62)  their  care  of  him 
revived  again.  They  sent  Epaphroditus,  bearing 
their  alms  for  the  Apostle’s  support,  and  ready  also 
to  tender  his  personal  service  (Phil.  ii.  25).  5. 
ScojHt  ami  contents  of  the  Epistle. — St.  Paul's  aim 
in  writing  is  plainly  this:  while  acknowledging  the 
alms  of  the  Philippians  and  the  personal  services  of 
their  messenger,  to  give  them  some  information  re- 
specting his  **wn  condition,  and  some  advice  respect- 
ing theirs.  After  the  inscription  (i.  1-2)  in  which 
Timothy  as  the  second  father  of  the  Church  is 
joined  with  Paul,  he  6ets  forth  his  own  oondition 
(i.  3-26',  his  prayers,  care,  and  wishes  for  his  Phi- 
lippians, with  the  troubles  and  uncertainty  of  his 
imprisonment,  and  his  hope  of  eventually  seeing 
them  ngain.  Then  (i.  27-ii.  13)  he  exhorts  them 
to  those . particular  virtues  which  he  would  rejoice 
to  see  them  practising  at  the  present  time.  He 
hopes  soon  to  hear  a good  report  of  them  (ii.  19- 
30),  either  by  sending  Timothy,  or  by  going  him- 
self to  them,  as  he  now  sends  Epaphroditus  whose 
diligent  service  is  highly  commended.  Reverting 
(iii.  1-21)  to  the  tone  of  joy  which  runs  through 
the  preceding  descriptions  and  exhortations — as  in 
i.  4,  18,  25,  ii.  2,  16,  17.  18,  28 — he  bids  them 
take  heed  that  their  joy  be  in  the  Lord,  nud  warns 
them, as  he  had  often  previously  warned  them  (pro- 
bably in  his  last  two  visits),  against  admitting 
itinerant  J infusing  toacheis,  the  tendency  of  whose 
doctrine  was  towards  a vain  confidence  in  mere 
earthly  things  ; in  contrast  to  this,  he  exhorts  them 
to  follow  him  in  placing  their  trust  humbly  but 
entirely  in  Christ,  and  in  pressing  forward  in  their 
Christian  course,  with  the  Resurrect iou-day  con- 
stantly before  their  minds.  Again  (iv.  1-9),  ad- 
verting to  their  position  in  the  midst  of  unbelievers, 
he  beseeches  them,  even  with  )>er*onal  appeals,  to 
be  firm,  united,  joyful  in  the  Lord ; to  be  full  of 
prayer  and  pence,  and  to  lead  such  a life  as  must 
approve  itself  to  the  moral  sense  of  all  men.  Lastly 
(iv.  10-23),  he  thanks  them  for  the  contribution 
sent  by  Epaphroditus  for  his  support,  and  concludes 
with  salutations  and  a benediction.  6.  Effect  of 
the  Epistle. — We  have  no  account  of  the  reception 
©f  this  Epistle  by  the  Philippians.  Except  doubtful 
traditions  that  Erastus  was  their  first  bishop,  and 
with  Lydia  and  Parmenas  was  martyred  in  their 
city,  nothing  is  recorded  of  them  lot  the  uext  forty- 
four  years.  Now,  though  we  caunot  trace  the  iin- 
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mediate  effect  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistle  on  the  Philip- 
pians,  yet  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  contributed  tc 
form  the  character  of  their  Church,  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Polycarp.  It  is  evident  from  Polycarp'a 
Epistle  that  the  Church,  by  the  grace  of  God  and 
the  guidance  of  the  Apostle,  had  passed  through 
those  trials  of  which  St.  Paul  warned  it,  sod  had 
not  gone  back  from  the  high  degree  of  Christian 
attainments  which  it  reached  under  i>L  Paul's  oral 
and  written  teaching  (Polyc.  i.,  iii.,  ix.,  xi.).  7. 
The  Church  at  Home. — The  state  of  the  Church  at 
Rome  should  be  considered  before  entering  on  the 
study  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians.  Something 
is  to  be  learned  of  its  condition  about  A.D.  58  from 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  about  A.D.  61  fiom  Acts 
xxviii.  St.  Paul’s  presence  in  Rome,  the  freedom 
of  speech  allowed  to  him,  and  the  personal  freedom 
of  his  fellow-labourers  were  the  means  of  infusing 
fresh  missionary  activity  into  the  Church  (Phil.  i. 
12-14).  It  wns  in  the  work  of  Christ  tiiat  Epa- 
phroditus was  worn  out  (ii.  30).  8.  Character- 

istic features  of  the  Epistle. — Strangely  full  of  joy 
and  thnnksgiving  amidst  adversity,  like  the  Apostle'* 
midnight  hymn  from  the  depth  of  his  Philippian 
dungeon,  this  Epistle  went  forth  from  his  prison  at 
Rome.  In  most  other  epistles  he  writes  with  a 
sustained  effort  to  instruct,  or  with  sorrow,  or  with 
indignation ; he  is  striving  to  supply  imperfect,  or 
to  correct  erroneous  teaching,  to  put  down  scan- 
dalous impurity,  or  to  heal  schism  in  the  Church 
which  he  addresses.  But  in  this  Epistle,  though 
he  knew  the  Philippians  intimately,  and  was  not 
blind  to  th«  faults  and  tendencies  to  fault  of  some 
of  them,  yet  he  mentions  no  evil  so  characteristic  o i 
the  whole  Church  as  to  call  for  general  censure  oo 
his  part,  or  amendment  on  theirs.  Of  dll  his  Epis- 
tles to  Churches,  none  has  so  little  of  an  odidal 
character  ns  this.  The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians  >» 
found  in  all  the  principal  uncial,  manuscripts,  vix. 
in  A,  B,  C,  D,  K,  F,  G,  J,  K.  In  C,  howerer,  the 
verses  preceding  i.  22,  and  those  following  iii.  5, 
are  wanting. 

Philia’tift  (Heb.  Pelesheth).  The  word  thus 
translated  (in  Ps.  lx.  8,  Ixxxvii.  4,  cviii.  9)  is  in 
the  original  identical  with  that  elsewhere  render*! 
Palestine. 

Phil  istine*.  The  origin  of  the  Philistines  i*  no- 
where expressly  stated  in  the  Bible;  but  as  the 
prophets  describe  them  as  “ the  Philistines  fiom 
Caphtor”  (Am.  ix.  7),  and  “the  remnnnt  of  the 
maritime  district  of  Cnphtor”  (Jer.  xlvii.  4),  it  is 
jyrima  facie  probable  that  they  were  the  “ Capii- 
torims  which  came  out  of  Caphtor  " who  expelled 
the  Avim  from  their  territory  and  occupied  it  m 
their  place  (Deut.  ii.  23),  and  that  these  again  were 
the  Caphtorim  mentioned  in  the  Mosaic  genealogical 
table  among  the  descendants  of  Mizraim  (Gen.  x. 
14).  But  in  establishing  this  conclusion  certam 
difficulties  present  themselves : in  the  first  place,  it 
is  observable  that  in  Gen.  x.  14  the  Philistines  are 
connected  with  the  Casluhira  rather  than  the  Ct|>b* 
torim.  The  clause  seems  to  have  an  appropriate 
meaning  in  its  present  position : it  looks  like  aa 
interpolation  into  the  original  document  with  the 
viej|  of  explaining  when  and  where  the  name  Pin* 
listine  was  first  applied  to  the  people  whop*  proper 
appellation  was  Caphtorim.  But  a second  and  more 
serious  difficulty  arises  out  of  the  language  of  the 
Philistines  ; for  while  the  Caphtorim  were  Hamitk, 
the  Philistine  language  is  held  to  have  been  Sbetnitie. 
The  difficulty  arising  out  of  tlie  question  oi  laa- 
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page  may  be  met  by  assuming  either  that  the 
Caphtorim  adopted  the  language  of  the  conquered 
Avim,  or  that  they  diverged  from  the  Hamitic 
stock  at  a period  when  the  distinctive  features  of 
Hainitism  and  Shemitism  were  yet  in  embryo.  A 
third  objection  to  their  Egyptian  origiu  is  raised 
from  the  application  of  the  term  “ uncircumcised  ” 
to  them  ( 1 Sam.  xvii.  26 ; 2 Sam.  i.  20),  whereas 
the  Egyptians  were  circumcised  (Herod,  ii.  36). 
But  this  objection  is  answered  by  Jer.  ix.  25,  26, 
where  the  same  teim  is  in  some  sense  applied  to  the 
Egyptians,  however  it  may  be  reconciled  with  the 
statement  of  Herodotus.  The  next  question  that 
arises  relates  to  the  early  movements  of  the  Phi- 
listines. It  has  been  very  generally  assumed  of 
late  years  that  Caphtor  represents  Crete,  and  that 
the  Philistines  migiated  from  that  island,  either 
directly  or  through  Egypt,  into  Palestine.  This 
hypothesis  presupposes  the  Shetnitic  origin  of  the 
Philistines.  Moreover,  the  name  Caphtor  can  only 
be  identified  with  the  Egyptian  Coptos.  But  the 
Cretan  origin  of  the  Philistines  has  been  deduced, 
not  so  much  from  the  name  Caphtor,  as  from  that 
of  the  Cherethites.  This  name  in  its  Hebrew’  torm 
bears  a dose  resemblance  to  Crete,  and  is  rendered 
Cretans  in  the  LXX.  But  the  mere  coincidence  of 
the  names  cannot  pass  for  much  without  some  cor- 
roborative testimony.  Without  therefore  asserting 
that  migrations  may  not  have  taken  place  from 
Crete  to  Philistia,  we  nold  that  the  evidence  ad- 
duced to  prove  that  they  did  f s insufficient.  Tiie 
last  point  to  be  decided  in  connexion  with  the  early 
history  of  the  Philistines  is,  the  time  when  they 
settled  in  the  land  of  Canaan.  If  we  were  to  re- 
strict ourselves  to  the  statements  of  the  Bible,  we 
should  conclude  that  this  took  place  before  the  time 
of  Abraham : for  they  are  noticed  in  his  day  as  a 
pastoral  tribe  in  the  neighbourhood  of  (ierar  (Gen. 
xxi.  32,  34,  xxvi.  1,  8).  The  interval  that  elapsed 
between  Abraham  and  the  exodus  seems  sufficient 
to  allow  for  the  alteration  that  took  place  in  the 
position  of  the  Philistines,  and  their  transformation 
fiom  a pastoral  tribe  to  a settled  and  powerful 
nation.  But  such  a view  has  not  met  with  accept- 
ance among  modem  critics,  partly  because  it  leaves 
the  migrations  of  the  Philistines  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  any  known  historical  event,  aud  partly 
because  it  does  not  serve  to  explain  the  great  in- 
crease of  thejr  power  in  the  time  of  the  Judges. 
To  meet  these  two  requirements  a double  migration 
on  the  part  of  the  Philistines,  or  of  the  two  branches 
of  that  nation,  has  been  suggested.  The  view  adopted 
by  Movers  is,  that  the  Philistines  were  carried  west- 
ward from  Palestine  into  Lower  Egypt  by  the 
stream  of  the  llyksos  movement  at  a period  subse- 
quent to  Abraham ; from  Egypt  they  passed  to 
Crete,  and  returned  to  Palestine  in  the  early  period 
of  the  Judges.  This  is  inconsistent  with  the  notices 
in  Joshua.  Ewald,  in  the  second  edition  of  his 
Geschichte  propounds  the  hypothesis  of  a double 
immigration  from  Crete,  the  first  of  which  took 
place  in  the  anti- patriarchal  period,  as  a consequence 
either  of  the  C'auaanitish  settlement  or  of  the  Hyksos 
movement,  the  second  in  the  time  of  the  Judges. 
We  cannot  regard  the  above  views  in  any  other 
light  than  as  speculations,  built  up  ou  very  slight 
data,  and  unsatisfactory,  inasmuch  as  they  fail  to 
reconcile  the  statements  of  Scripture.  One  point 
can,  we  think,  be  satisfactorily  shown,  viz.,  that 
the  hypothesis  of  a second  immigration  is  not  needed 
in  older  to  account  for  the  growth  of  the  Philistine 
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power.  Their  geographical  position  and  their  rela- 
tions to  neighbouring  nations  will  account  for  it. 
Between  the  times  of  Abraham  and  Joshua,  the 
Philistines  had  changed  their  quaiters,  and  hod  ad- 
vanced northw’ards  into  the  Shephelah  or  plain  of 
Philistia.  This  phiiu  has  been  in  all  ages  remark- 
able for  the  extreme  richness  of  its  soil ; its  fields  of 
standing  com,  its  vineyards  and  olive-yards,  are  in- 
cidentally mentioned  in  Scripture  (Judg.  xv.  5), 
and  in  time  of  famine  the  land  of  the  Philistines 
was  the  hope  of  Palestine  (2  K.  viii.  2).  It  was 
also  adapted  to  the  growth  of  military  power  ; for 
while  the  plain  itself  permitted  the  use  of  war- 
chariots,  which  were  the  chief  arm  of  offence,  tin* 
occasional  elevations  which  rise  out  .of  it  offered 
secure  sites  for  towns  and  strongholds.  It  was, 
moreover,  a commercial  country ; train  its  position 
it  must  have  been  at  all  times  the  great  thorough- 
fare between  Phoenicia  and  Syria  in  the  north,  and 
Egypt  and  Arabia  in  the  south.  The  Philistines 
probably  possessed  a navy ; for  they  had  ports 
attached  to  Gaza  and  Ashkelon  ; the  LXX.  speaks 
of  their  ships  in  its  version  of  Is.  xi.  14;  nnd 
they  are  represented  as  attacking  the  Egyptians 
out  of  ships.  They  had  at  an  early  period 
attained  proficiency  in  the  arts  of  peace.  Their 
wealth  was  abundant  (Judg.  xvi.  5,  18),  and  they 
appeal’  in  all  respects  to  have  been  a prosperous 
people.  Possessed  of  such  elements  of  power,  the 
Philistines  had  attained  in  the  time  of  the  Judges 
an  important  position  among  eastern  nations.  About 
B.c.  1209  we  find  them  engaged  in  successful  war 
with  the  Sidomaus  (Justin,  xviii.  3).  About  the 
same  period,  but  whether  before  or  offer  is  uncer- 
tain, they  were  engaged  in  a naval  war  with  Ka- 
meses  III.  of  Egypt,  in  conjunction  with  other 
Mediteiranean  nations.  And  uow  to  recur  to  the 
Biblical  narrative: — The  territory  of  the  Philistines, 
having  been  once  occupied  by  the  Gmaanites,  formed 
a portion  of  the  promised  land,  aud  was  assigned  to 
the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  2,  12,  45-47).  Mo 
portion,  however,  of  it  was  conquered  in  the  life- 
time of  Joshua  (Josh.  xiii.  2 j,  and  even  after  his 
death  no  pemaneut  conquest  was  effected  (Judg. 
iii.  3),  though,  on  the  authority  of  a somewhat 
doubtful  pas-sage,  we  are  informed  that  the  three 
cities  of  Gaza,  Ashkelon,  and  Ekron  were  taken 
(Judg.  i.  18).  The  Philistines,  at  all  events,  soon 
recovered  these,  and  commenced  an  aggressive  policy 
against  the  Israelites,  by  which  they  gained  a com- 
plete ascendaucy  over  them.  Individual  heroes 
were  raised  up  from  time  to  time  whose  achieve- 
ments might  well  kindle  patriotism,  such  as  Sham- 
gar  the  son  of  Auath  (Judg.  iii.  31),  and  still  more 
Samson  (Judg.  xiii.— xvi. ) : but  neither  of  these  men 
succeeded  in  permanently  throwing  off  the  yoke. 
Under  Eli  there  was  an  organised  but  unsuccessful 
resistance  to  the  encroachments  of  the  Philistines, 
who  were  met  at  Aphek  (1  Sam.  iv.  1).  The  pro- 
duction of  the  ark  on  this  occasion  demonstrates  the 
greatness  of  the  emergency,  and  its  loss  marked 
the  lowest  depth  of  Israel's  degradation.  The  next 
action  took  place  under  Samuel's  leadership,  and  the 
tide  of  success  turned  in  Israel’s  favour.  The  Israel- 
ites now  attributed  their  past  weakness  to  (heir 
want  of  unity,  and  they  desired  a king,  with  the 
special  object  of  leading  them  against  the  foe  (1  Sam. 
viii.  20).  As  soon  as  Saul  was  prepared  to  throw 
off  the  yoke,  he  occupied  with  his  army  a position 
at  Michinash,  commanding  the  defiles  leading  to 
the  Jordan  valley,  and  his  heroic  son  Jonathan 
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gave  the  signal  for  a rising  by  overthrowing  the 
pillar  which  the  Philistines  had  placed  there.  The 
challenge  was  accepted ; the  Philistines  invaded 
the  central  district  with  an  immense  force,  and, 
having  dislodged  Saul  from  Michmaah,  occupied 
it  themselves,  and  sent  forth  predatory  bands  into 
the  surrounding  country.  The  Israelites  shortly 
after  took  up  a position  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ravine  at  Gehia,  and,  availing  themselves  of  the  con- 
fusion consequent  upon  Jonathan’s  daring  feat,  in- 
flicted a tremendous  slaughter  upon  the  enemy 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  xiv.).  No  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Philistines  to  regain  their  supremacy  for  about 
twenty-five  years,  and  the  scene  of  the  next  contest 
shows  the  altered  strength  of  the  two  parties;  it 
was  no  longer  in  the  central  country,  but  in  a ravine 
leading  down  to  the  Philistine  plain,  the  valley  of 
Klah,  the  position  of  which  is  about  14  miles  S.W. 
of  Jerusalem:  on  this  occasion  the  prowess  of  young 
David  secured  success  to  Israel,  and  the  foe  was 
pursued  to  the  gates  of  Gath  and  Ekron  (1  Sam. 
xvii.).  The  power  of  the  Philistines  was,  however, 
still  intact  ou  their  own  territory.  The  bolder 
warfare  was  continued.  The  scene  of  the  next  con- 
flict was  far  to  the  north,  in  the  valley  of  Esdrnclon. 
The  battle  on  this  occasion  proved  disastrous  to  the 
Israelites:  Siul  himself  perished,  and  the  Philistines 
penetrated  across  the  Jordan,  and  occupied  the  for- 
saken cities  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  1-7).  On  the  appoint- 
ment of  Divid  to  be  king  over  the  united  tribes, 
the  Philistines  attempted  to  counterbalance  the 
advantage  by  an  attack  on  the  person  of  the 
king:  they  therefore  penetrated  into  the  valley  of 
Kephaim,  S.W.  of  Jerusalem,  and  even  pushed  for- 
ward an  advanced  post  as  far  as  Bethlehem  ( l Chr. 
xi.  16).  Divid  twice  attacked  them  at  the  former 
spot,  and  on  each  occasion  with  signal  success,  in 
the  first  case  capturing  their  images,  in  the  second 
pursuing  them  **  from  Geba  until  thou  come  to 
Gnxer”  (2  Sam.  v.  17-25;  1 Chr.  xiv.  8-16). 
Henceforth  the  Israelites  appear  ns  the  aggressoi-s : 
about  seven  years  after  the  defeat  at  Kephaim, 
Divid,  who  had  now  consolidated  his  power,  at- 
tacked them  on  their  own  soil,  and  took  Gath  with 
its  dependencies  (1  Chr.  xviii.  1),  and  thus  (ac- 
cording to  one  interpretation  of  the  obscure  expres- 
sion “ Metheg-ammah  ” in  2 Sam.  viii.  1)  “he  took 
the  arm-bridle  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines,” 
or  (according  to  another)  “ he  took  the  bridle  of  the 
metropolis  out  of  the  hand  of  the  Philistines” — 
meaning  in  either  case  that  their  ascendancy  was 
utterly  broken.  The  whole  of  Philistia  was  in- 
cluded in  Solomon’s  empire.  The  division  of  the 
empire  at  Solomon’s  death  was  favourable  to  the  Phi- 
listine cause:  Rehoboam  secured  himself  against 
them  by  fortifying  Gath  and  other  cities  bordering 
on  the  plain  (2  Chr.  xi.  8) ; the  Israelite  monarchs 
were  either  not  so  prudent  or  not  so  powerful,  for 
they  allowed  the  Philistines  to  get  hold  of  Gib- 
bethon  (1  K.  xv.  27,  xvi.  15).  Judah  meanwhile 
had  lost  the  tribute  (2  Chr.  xvii.  1 1).  The  in- 
creasing weakness  of  the  Jewish  monarchy  under  the 
attacks  of  Haznel  led  to  the  reeoveiy  of  Gath,  which 
was  afterwaids  dismantled  and  probably  destroyed 
by  Uzztah  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  6 ; 2 K.  xii.  17).  We  have 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  Philistines  were  kept  in 
subjection  until  the  time  of  Ahaz  (2  Chr.  xxviii. 
18).  A few  years  later  the  Philistines,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Syrians  and  Assyrians,  and  perhaps 
as  the  subject-allies  of  the  latter,  carried  on  a series 
of  attacks  ou  the  kingdom  of  Israel  (Is.  ix.  11,  12). 
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Hezekiah  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Egyptims, » 
a counterpoise  to  the  Assyrians,  and  the  pos-essitra 
of  Philistia  became  henceforth  the  turning-point  of 
the  struggle  between  the  two  great  empires  of  the 
East.  The  Assyrians  under  Tartan,  the  general  of 
Sargon,  made  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  and  took 
Ashdod,  as  the  key  of  that  country  (Is.  xi.  1,  4,  5). 
Under  Sennacherib  Philistia  was  again  the  scene  of 
important  operations.  The  Assyrian  »upreroa<y 
was  restored  by  Esar-haddon,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  Assyrians  retained  their  hold  on  Ashdol 
until  its  capture,  after  a long  siege,  by  Psamme- 
tichus.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Philistia  was 
traversed  by  a vast  Scythian  horde  on  their  war  to 
Egypt.  The  Egyptian  ascendancy  was  not  as  yet  re- 
established, for  we  find  the  next  king,  Neco, compelled 
to  besiege  Gaza  on  his  return  from  the  battle  ol 
Megiddo.  After  the  death  of  Neco,  the  contest  wa> 
renewed  between  the  Egyptians  and  the  Chaldaeans 
under  Nebuchadnezzar,  nnd  the  result  was  specially 
disastrous  to  the  Philistines.  The  “old  hatred" 
that  the  Philistines  bore  to  the  Jews  was  exhibited 
in  acts  of  hostility  at  the  time  of  the  Babylonia, 
captivity  (Ez.  xxv.  15-17):  but  on  the  return  thw 
was  somewhat  abated,  for  some  of  the  Jews  married 
Philistine  women,  to  the  great  scandal  of  their 
rulers  (Neh.  xiii.  23,  24).  From  this  time  the 
history  of  Philistia  is  absorbed  in  the  struggles  of 
the  neighbouring  kingdoms.  The  latest  notices 
of  the  Philistines  as  a nation,  occur  in  1 Msec, 
iii.-v.  With  regard  to  the  institutions  of  the  Phi- 
listines our  information  is  very  scanty.  The  fire 
chief  cities  had,  as  early  as  the  days  of  Joshua,  con- 
stituted themselves  into  n confederacy,  restricted, 
however,  in  all  probability,  to  matters  of  offence 
nnd  defence.  Each  was  under  the  government  of  a 
prince  whose  official  title  was  scren  (Josh.  xiii.  3; 
Judg.  iii.  3,  &o.),  and  occasionally  far  (1  Sam. 
xviii.  30,  xxix.  6).  Each  town  possessed  its  own 
territoi-y.  The  Philistines  appear  to  have  been 
deeply  imbued  with  superstition  : they  carried  their 
idols  with  them  on  their  campaigns  (2  Sam.  v.  21), 
and  proclaimed  their  victories  in  their  presence 
(1  Sam.  xxxi.  9).  The  gods  whom  they  chiefly 
worshipped  were  Ihigon  (Judg.  xvi.  23;  1 Sam.  r. 
3-5  ; 1 Chr.  x.  10  ; 1 Macc.  x.  83) ; Ashtaroth  (1 
Sam.  xxxi.  10;  Herod,  i.  105);  Baal-zebub  (2  K. 
i.  2-6) ; and  Decerto,  who  was  honoured  at  Ash- 
kelon  (Dod.  Sic.  ii.  4),  though  unnoticed  in  the 
Bible.  Priests  and  divineis  (1  Sam.  vi.  2)  were 
attached  to  the  various  seats  of  worship. 

Philol’ogus.  A Christian  at  Rome  to  whom  St. 
Paul  sends  his  salutation  (Rom.  xvi.  15).  FV-eudo- 
Hippolytus  makes  him  one  of  the  70  disciples,  and 
bishop  of  Sinope. 

Philosophy.  It  is  the  object  of  the  following 
article  to  give  some  account  (I.)  of  that  develop- 
ment of  thought  among  the  Jews  which  answeiwi 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  West : (II.)  of  the  recogni- 
tion of  the  preparatory  (propaedeutic)  office  ofGiwk 
philosophy  in  relation  to  Christianity  ; (III.  of  tbe 
systematic  progress  of  Greek  philosophy  as  forming 
a complete  whole;  and  (IV.)  of  the  contact  of 
Christianity  with  philosophy.—- 1.  The  Pnito®:1- 
phic  Discipline  of  the  Jews. — Philosophy,  if 
we  limit  the  word  strictly  to  describe  the  fire  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  of  which  truth  is  the  one  com- 
plete end,  is  essentially  of  Western  growth.  In  the 
East  the  search  after  wisdom  has  always  been  con- 
nected with  pnvtice.  The  history  of  the  Jews  otf*rs 
uo  exception  to  this  remark : there  is  no  Jewixb 
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w'.iksophr  properly  so  called.  Yet  on  the  other 
load  speculation  and  action  meet  in  truth ; and 
yrhaps  the  most  obvious  lesson  of  the  Old  Testa* 
.vat  lies  in  the  grudu&l  construction  of  a divine 
fiilosophy  by  fact,  and  not  by  speculation.  The 
method  of  Greece  was  to  proceed  from  life  to  God  ; 
the  method  of  Israel  (so  to  speak)  was  to  proceed 
irons  God  to  life.  The  axioms  of  one  system  are  the 
conclusions  of  tise  other.  The  one  led  to  the  succes- 
sor abandonment  of  the  noblest  domains  of  science 
winch  man  had  claimed  oiiginally  ns  his  own,  till 
it  left  bare  systems  of  morality  ; the  other,  in  the 
rallies  of  time,  prepared  many  to  welcome  the  Christ 
—the  Truth.  The  philosophy  of  the  Jews,  using 
the  word  in  a large  sense,  is  to  be  sought  for  rather 
in  the  progress  of  the  national  life  than  in  special 
books.  Step  by  step  the  idea  of  the  family  was 
rifsed  into  that  of  the  people ; and  the  kingdom 
famished  the  basis  of  those  wider  promises  which 
included  all  nations  in  one  kingdom  of  heaven.  The 
taciai,  the  political,  the  cosmical  relations  of  man 
were  traced  out  gradually  in  relation  to  God.  The 
philosophy  of  the  Jews  is  thus  essentially  a moral 
philosophy,  resting  on  a definite  connexion  with 
God.  The  doctrines  of  Creation  and  Providence,  of 
m Infinite  Divine  Person  and  of  a responsible  human 
will,  which  elsewhere  form  the  ultimate  limits  of 
jpcculation,  are  here  assumed  at  the  outset.  The 
iondamental  ideas  of  the  Divine  government  found 
expression  in  words  as  well  as  in  life.  The  Psalms, 
which,  among  the  other  infinite  lessons  which  they 
convey,  give  a deep  insight  into  the  need  of  a per- 
sonal apprehension  of  truth,  eveiywhere  declare  the 
absolute  sovereignty  of  God  over  the  material  and 
moral  worlds.  One  man  among  all  is  distinguished 
among  the  Jews  as  “ the  wise  man.”  The  descrip- 
tion which  is  given  of  his  writings  serves  as  a com- 
mentary on  the  national  view  of  philosophy  (1  K. 
iv.  30-33).  The  lesson  of  practical  duty,  the  full 
utterance  of  “ a large  heart  ” (Ibid.  29),  the  careful 
study  of  God's  creatures : this  is  the  sum  of  wisdom. 
Yet  in  fact  the  very  practical  aim  of  this  philosophy 
leads  to  the  revelation  of  the  most  sublime  truth. 
^Vudom  was  gradually  felt  to  be  a Person,  throned 
by  God,  and  holding  converse  with  men  (Prov. 
viii.).  She  was  seen  to  stand  in  open  enmity  with 
" the  strange  woman,’'  who  sought  to  draw  them 
aside  by  sensuous  attractions ; and  thus  a new  step 
was  made  towards  the  central  doctrine  of  Chris- 
tianity— the  Incarnation  of  the  Word.  Two  books  of 
the  Bible,  Job  and  Ecclesiastes,  of  which  the  latter 
at  any  rate  belongs  to  the  period  of  the  close  of  the 
kingdom,  approach  more  nearly  than  any  others  to 
the  type  of  philosophical  discussions.  But  in  both 
the  problem  is  moral  and  not  metaphysical.  The 
&ne  deals  with  the  evils  which  afflict  “ the  perfect 
xnd  upright the  other  with  the  vanity  of  all  the 
pursuits  and  pleasures  of  earth.  The  method  of 
enquiry  is  in  both  cases  abrupt  and  irregular.  The 
Japtivity  necessarily  exercised  a profound  influence 
npon  Jewish  thought.  The  teaching  of  Persia  seems 
lo  have  been  designed  to  supply  importaut  elements 
in  the  education  of  the  chosen  people.  But  it  did  yet 
more  than  this.  The  imagery  of  Ezekiel  (chap,  i.), 
rave  an  apparent  sanction  to  a new  form  of  mystical 
inoculation.  It  is  uncertain  at  what  date  this  earliest 
fcabbala  [i.e.  Tradition)  received  a definite  form  ; 
jut  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  great  divi- 
4oos  of  which  it  is  composed,  “ the  chariot  '*  (Mer- 
'jJpfih,  Ez.  i.)  and  “ the  Creation  ” ( Bercshith , Gen. 
found  a wide  development  before  the  Christian 
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era.  The  first  dealt  with  the  manifestation  of  God 
in  Himself;  the  second  with  His  manifestation  in 
Nature;  and  as  the  doctrine  was  handed  down 
orally,  it  received  naturally,  both  from  its  extent 
and  form,  great  additions  from  foreign  sources.  On 
the  one  side  it  was  open  to  the  Persian  doctrine  of 
emanation,  on  the  other  to  the  Christinu  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation  ; and  the  tradition  was  deeply 
impressed  by  both  before  it  was  first  committed  to 
writing  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century.  At  pre- 
sent the  original  sources  for  the  teaching  of  the 
Kabbala  are  the  Sepher  Jetztruh,  or  Book  of  Crea- 
tion, and  the  Sepher  ffazohar,  or  Book  of  Splen- 
dour. The  contact  of  the  Jews  with  Persia  thus 
gave  rise  to  a traditional  mysticism.  Their  contact 
with  Greece  was  marked  by  the  rise  of  distinct  sects. 
In  the  third  century  B.C.  the  great  doctor  Antigonus 
of  Socho  bears  a Greek  name,  and  popular  belief 
pointed  to  him  as  the  teacher  of  Sadoc  and  Boethus, 
the  supposed  founders  of  Jewish  rationalism.  At 
any  rate,  we  may  date  from  this  time  the  twofold 
division  of  Jewish  speculation  which  corresponds  to 
the  chief  tendencies  of  practical  philosophy.  The 
Sadducees  appear  as  the  supj>0!  ten*  of  human  free- 
dom in  its  widest  scope;  the  Pharisees  of  a religious 
Stoicism.  At  a later  time  the  cycle  of  doctrine  was 
completed,  when  by  a natural  reaction  the  Essenes 
established  a mystic  Asceticism.  The  conception  of 
wisdom  which  appears  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs 
was  elaborated  with  grenter  detail  afterwards  [Wis- 
dom op  Solomon],  both  in  Palestine  [Ecclesias- 
Ticus]  and  in  Egypt ; but  the  doctrine  of  the  Word 
is  of  greater  speculative  interest.  The  first  use  of 
the  term  Word  ( Memra ),  based  upon  the  common 
formula  of  the  prophets,  is  in  the  Tnrgum  of  Onkelos 
(first  cent.  U.C.),  in  which  “ the  Wort!  of  God  " is 
commonly  substituted  for  God  in  His  immediate, 
personal  relations  with  man  ; and  it  is  probable  that 
round  this  traditional  rendering  a fuller  doctrine  grew 
up.  But  there  is  a clear  difference  between  the  idea 
of  the  Word  then  prevalent  in  Palestine  and  that  cur- 
rent at  Alexandria.  In  Palestine  the  Word  appears 
as  the  outward  mediator  between  God  and  man,  like 
the  Angel  of  the  Covenant : at  Alexandria  it  nppeais 
as  the  spiritual  connexion  which  opens  the  way  to 
revelation.  The  preface  to  St.  John’s  Gospel  in- 
cludes the  element  of  truth  in  both  — II.  The  Pa- 
tristic Recognition  op  the  Propaedeutic 
Office  of  Greek  Philosophy. — The  Divine  dis- 
cipline of  the  Jews  was  in  nature  essentially  moral. 
The  lessons  which  it  was  designed  to  teach  were 
embodied  in  the  family  and  the  nation.  Yet  this 
was  not  in  itself  a complete  discipline  of  our  nature. 
The  reason,  no  less  than  the  will  and  the  affections, 
had  an  office  to  discharge  in  preparing  man  for  the 
Incarnation.  The  process  and  the  issue  iu  the  two 
cases  were  widely  different,  but  they  were  in  some 
sense  complementary.  Even  in  time  this  relation 
holds  good.  The  divine  kingdom  of  the  Jews  was 
just  overthrown  when  free  > peculation  arose  in  the 
Ionian  colonies  of  Asia.  The  teaching  of  the  last 
prophet  nearly  synchronised  with  the  death  of  So- 
crates. All  other  differences  between  the  discipline 
of  reason  and  that  of  revelation  are  implicitly  in- 
cluded in  their  fundamental  difference  of  method. 
Philosophy  failed  as  a religious  teacher  practically 
(Rom.  i.  21,  22),  but  it  bore  noble  witness  to  an 
inward  law  (Rom.  ii.  14,  15).  In  its  purest  and 
grandest  forms  it  was  “ a schoolmaster  to  bring  men 
to  Christ.”  This  function  of  ancient  philosophy  is 
distinctly  recognised  by  many  of  the  greatest  of  tlt» 
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lathers.  But  the  same  writers  in  other  places  sought 
to  explain  the  partial  harmony  of  Philosophy  and 
Revelation  by  an  original  connexion  of  the  two. 
The  use  which  was  made  of  heathen  speculation 
by  heretical  writers  was  one  great  cause  of  its  dis- 
paragement by  their  catholic  antagonists.  This 
variety  of  judgment  in  the  heat  of  controversy  was 
inevitable.  The  full  importance  of  the  history  of 
ancient  Philosophy  was  then  first  seen  when  all  ri- 
valry was  over,  and  it  became  possible  to  contem- 
plate It  as  a whole,  animated  by  a great  law,  often 
trembling  on  the  verge  of  Truth,  and  sometimes  by 
a “ bold  venture  " claiming  the  heritage  of  Faith.— 
III.  The  Development  of  Greek  Philosophy. 
— The  various  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
derive  Western  Philosophy  from  Eastern  sources 
have  signally  failed.  It  is  true  that  in  some  degree 
the  character  of  Greek  speculation  may  have  been 
intiuenced,  at  least  in  its  earliest  stages,  by  religious 
ideas  which  were  originally  introduo-d  from  the 
East;  but  this  iudirect  influence  does  not  affect 
the  real  originality  of  tire  great  Greek  teachers.  The 
very  value  of  Greek  teaching  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
was,  ns  far  as  is  possible,  a result  of  simple  Reason, 
or,  if  Faith  asserts  its  prerogative,  the  distinction  is 
sharply  marked.  Of  the  various  classifications  of 
the  Greek  schools  which  have  been  proposed  tire 
simplest  and  truest  seems  to  be  that  which  divides 
tire  hrstory  of  Philosophy  into  three  great  periods, 
the  first  reaching  to  the  era  of  the  Sophists  the 
next  to  the  death  of  Aristotle,  the  third  to  the 
Christian  era.  In  the  first  period  the  world  object- 
ively is  the  great  centre  of  inquiry  : in  the  second, 
the  “ tdeas  ” of  things,  truth,  and  beinjjj ; in  the 
third,  the  chief  interest  of  philosophy  falls  back 
upon  the  practical  conduct  of  lrfe.  After  the  Chris- 
tian era  philosophy  ceased  to  have  any  true  vitality 
in  Greece,  but  it  made  fresh  efforts  to  meet  the 
changed  conditions  of  life  at  Alexandria  and  Rome. 
1.  The  pre-Soc>  atic  Schools. — The  first  Greek  phi- 
losophy was  little  more  than  an  attempt  to  follow 
out  in  thought  the  mythic  cosmogonies  of  earlier 
poets.  What  is  the  one  permanent  element  which 
underlies  the  changing  forms  of  things  ? — this  was 
tire  primary  inquiry  to  which  the  Ionic  school  en- 
deavoured to  find  an  answer.  Thales  (cir.  b.c. 
010-625)  pointed  to  moisture  (water)  as  the  one 
source  and  supporter  of  life.  Anaximenes  (cir. 
D.C.  520-480)  substituted  air  for  water.  At  a 
much  later  date  (cir.  B.C.  450)  Diogenes  ofApol- 
loma  represented  this  elementary  '*  air  ” as  endowed 
with  intelligence.  The  atomic  theory  of  DEMO- 
CRITUS (cir.  n.C.  460-357)  offered  another  and 
more  plausible  solution.  The  motion  of  his  atoms 
included  the  action  of  force,  but  he  wholly  omitted 
to  account  for  its  source.  Meanwhile  another  mode 
of  speculation  had  arisen  in  the  same  school.  In 
place  of  one  definite  element  Anaximander  (b.c. 
610-547)  suggested  the  unlimited  as  the  adequate 
origiu  of  all  special  existences.  And  somewhat  more 
thnn  a century  later  Anaxagoras  summed  up  the 
result  of  such  a line  of  speculation : “All  tilings 
were  together ; then  mind  come  and  disposed  them 
in  older.**  Thus  we  are  left  face  to  face  with  an 
ultimate  dunli-m.  The  Eleatic  school  started  from 
an  opposite  point  of  view.  XENOPHANES  (cir.  B.C. 
530-50)  “ looked  up  to  the  whole  heaven  and  said 
that  the  One  is  God.’*  “Thales  saw  gods  in  all 
tilings:  Xenophanes  saw  all  things  in  God  ’*  (Thirl- 
wall.  Hist,  of  Or.  ii.  136).  Parmenides  of  Elea 
(B.C.  500)  substituted  abstract  “ being  '*  for  “ God  ” 
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in  the  Bystem  of  Xenophanes,  and  distinguished 
with  precision  the  functions  of  sense  and  reason. 
ZENO  of  Elea  (cir.  B.C.  450)  developed  with  logical 
ingenuity  the  contradictions  involved  in  our  percep- 
tions of  things,  and  thus  formally  pivpared  tire  way 
for  scepticism.  The  teaching  of  HeuaCLITCS  (b.c. 
500)  otfers  a complete  contrast  to  that  of  the  £l-» 
atics.  So  far  from  contrasting  the  existent  aud  the 
phenomenal,  he  boldly  identified  being  with  change. 
Rest  and  continuance  is  -death.  That  which  ij  is 
the  instantaneous  balance  of  contending  poweo>. 
The  philosophy  of  Pythagoras  (cir.  b.c.  840-510) 
is  subordinate  in  interest  to  his  social  and  political 
theories,  though  it  supplies  n link  in  the  course  ot' 
speculation  : others  had  laboured  to  trace  a unity  ar 
tire  world  in  the  presence  of  one  underlying  element 
or  in  the  idea  of  a whole  ; he  sought  to  combine  the 
separate  harmony  of  parts  with  total  unity.  Nu- 
merical unity  includes  the  finite  and  tire  infinite; 
and  in  the  relations  of  number  there  is  a perfect 
symmetry,  as  all  spring  out  of  the  fundamental 
unit,  Tlius  numbers  seemed  to  Pythagoras  to  be 
not  only  “ patterns  ” of  tilings,  but  causes  of  their 
being.  2.  The  Socratic  Schools. — lu  the  second 
period  of  Greek  philosophy  the  scene  aud  subject 
were  both  changed.  A philosophy  of  ideas,  usiug 
tiie  term  in  its  widest  sense,  succeeded  a philosophy 
of  nature.  In  three  generations  Greek  speculate 
reached  its  greatest  glory  in  the  teaching  ot' Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Ar  istotle.  The  famous  sentence  in  which 
Aristotle  characterises  the  teaching  of  Sockails 
(b.c.  468-399)  places  his  scientific  position  in  the 
clearest  light.  There  are  two  things,  he  says,  whicj 
we  may  rightly  attribute  to  Socrates,  inductire  rea- 
soning, and  general  definition.  By  the  first  he 
endeavoured  to  discover  the  permanent  element  wk-ffl 
uuderlies  tire  changing  forms  of  appearances  one  the 
varieties  of  opinion:  by  the  second  he  fixed  the 
truth  which  he  had  thus  gained.  But,  besides  this, 
Socrates  rendered  another  service  to  truth.  Ethics 
occupied  in  his  investigations  the  primary  plare 
which  had  hitherto  been  held  by  Physics.  The  great 
aim  of  his  induction  was  to  establish  tire  sovensgtt?' 
of  Virtue.  He  allinrred  the  existence  of  « uniTersd 
law  of  right  and  wrong.  He  connected  philosophy 
with  action,  both  in  detail  and  in  general.  On  tk 
one  side  he  upheld  the  supremacy  of  Conscience,  ® 
the  other  the  working  of  Providence.  Not  tire  lost 
fruitful  characteristic  of  his  teaching  was  what  nay 
be  called  its  desultoriness.  As  a result  of  this,tk 
most  conflicting  opinions  were  maintained  by  sc®:' 
of  his  professed  followers  who  carried  out  isolat'd 
fragments  of  his  teaching  to  extreme  cooclo*it<c>. 
The  truths  which  they  distorted  were  embodrel 
a later  time  in  more  reasonable  forms.  Plato 
(B.C.  430-347),  by  the  breadth  and  nobleness  a! 
teaching,  was  the  true  successor  of  Socrates;  witt 
fuller  detail  and  greater  elaborateness  of  parts,  ht 
philosophy  was  as  manysided  as  that  of  his  master. 
Plato  possessed  two  commanding  powers,  wh*-. 
though  apparently  incompatible,  are  in  the  highest 
sense  complementary : a matchless  destructive  <h»* 
Jectic,  and  a creative  imagination.  His  famous  doc- 
trines of  Ideas  and  Recollection  are  a solution  by 
imagination  of  a logical  difficulty.  The  “ myth* 
of  Plato  play  a most  important  part  kr  hs 
system.  They  answer  in  the  philosopher  to  ftiih 
in  tire  Christian.  The  great  difference  betwe*1 
Pinto  and  Auistotle  (li.C.  384-322)  lk*  ® tc* 
use  which  Plato  thus  made  of  imagination  *s 
the  exponent  of  instinct.  The  dialectic  of  Plato  r* 
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not  inferior  to  that  of  Aristotle,  and  Aristotle  ex- 
hibits traces  of  poetic  power  not  unworthy  of  Plato ; 
but  Aristotle  never  allows  imagination  to  influence 
ins  final  decision.  He  elaborated  a perfect  method, 
and  he  used  it  with  perfect  fairness.  His  writings, 
if  any,  contain  the  highest  utterance  of  pure  reason. 
Looking  back  on  all  the  earlier  efforts  of  philosophy, 
he  pronounced  a calm  and  final  judgment.  It  fol- 
lows necessarily  that  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  ideas 
was  emphatically  rejected  by  Aristotle,  who  gave, 
however,  the  final  development  to  the  original  con- 
ception of  Isocrates.  With  Socrates  “ ideas  ” (gene- 
ral definitions)  were  mere  abstractions;  with  Plato 
they  had  an  absolute  existence  ; with  Aristotle  they 
liad  no  existence  separate  from  tilings  in  which  tiiey 
were  realised,  though  the  form  which  answers  to 
the  Platonic  idea,  was  held  to  be  the  essence  of  the 
tiling  itself.  There  is  one  feature  common  in  essence 
to  the  systems  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  which  has  not 
yet  been  noticed.  In  both,  Ethics  is  a part  of 
Politics.  3.  The  post~Socratic  Schools.  — After 
Aristotle,  Philosophy  took  a new  direction.  Specul- 
ation became  mainly  personal.  Epicurus  (B.C. 
352-270)  defined  the  object  of  Philosophy  to  be 
the  attainment  of  a happy  life.  The  pursuit  of 
troth  for  its  own  sake  he  regarded  as  superfluous. 
He  rejected  dialectics  as  a useless  study,  and  accepted 
the  senses,  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term,  as 
the  criterion  of  truth.  Physics  he  subordinated 
entirely  to  Kthics.  But  he  diflered  widely  from  the 
Cyrenaics  in  his  view  of  happiness.  The  happiness 
at  which  the  wise  man  aims  is  to  be  found,  he  said, 
not  in  momentary  gratification,  but  in  lifelong 
pleasure.  It  does  not  consist  necessarily  in  excite- 
meut  or  motion,  but  often  in  absolute  tranquillity. 
The  gods,  who  were  assumed  to  be  supremely  happy 
and  eternal,  wi  re  absolutely  free  from  the  distrac- 
tions and  emotions  consequent  on  any  care  for  the 
world  or  man.  All  things  were  supposed  to  come 
into  being  by  chance,  and  so  pass  away.  The  indi- 
vidual was  left  master  of  his  own  life.  While  Epi- 
curus asserted  in  this  manner  the  claims  of  one  part 
of  mau’s  nature  in  the  conduct  of  life,  ZENO  of 
Citium  (cir.  B.C.  280),  with  equal  paitiality,  advo- 
cated a purely  spiritual  (intellectual)  morality. 
The  opposition  between  the  two  was  complete.  The 
infinite,  chance-formed  worlds  of  the  one  stand  over 
against  the  one  harmonious  world  of  the  other.  On 
the  one  side  are  Gods  regardless  of  material  things, 
on  the  other  a Being  permeating  and  vivifying  all 
creation.  This  difference  necessarily  found  its  chief 
expression  in  Ethics.  For  when  the  Stoics  taught  that 
there  were  only  two  principles  of  things,  Matter, 
and  God,  Fate,  Reason,  it  followed  that  the  active 
principle  in  man  is  of  Divine  origin,  and  that  his 
duty  is  to  live  conformably  to  nature.  All  external 
things  were  indifferent.  Reason  was  the  absolute 
sovereign  of  man.  In  one  point  the  Epicureans  and 
Stoics  were  agreed.  They  both  regarded  the  hap- 
piness and  culture  of  the  individual  as  the  highest 
good.  Meanwhile  in  the  New  Academy  Platonism 
degenerated  into  scepticism.  Epicurus  found  an 
authoritative  rule  in  the  senses.  The  Stoics  took 
refuge  in  what  seems  to  answer  to  the  modern  doc- 
trine of“commou  genre,”  and  maintained  that  the 
senses  give  a direct  knowledge  of  the  object.  Car- 
neades  ( B.C.  213-129)  comlmted  these  views,  and 
showed  that  sensation  cannot  be  proved  to  declare 
tire  real  nature,  but  only  some  of  the  effects,  of 
tilings.  Scepticism  remained  as  the  last  issue  of 
speculation.  But  though  the  Greek  philosopher's 
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fell  short  of  their  highest  aim,  it  needs  no  words  to 
show  the  work  which  they  did  as  pioneers  of  a uni- 
versal Church.  Step  by  step  great  questions  wore 
proposed — Fate,  Providence — Conscience,  I .aw — the 
State,  the  Man — and  answers  were  given,  which  are 
the  more  instructive  because  they  are  generally  one- 
sided. The  complete  course  of  Philosophy  was  run 
before  tire  Christian  era,  but  there  were  yet  two 
mixed  systems  afterwards  which  oflered  some  uovel 
features.  At  Alexandria  Platonism  was  united  with 
various  elements  of  Eastern  speculation,  and  for 
several  centuries  exercised  an  important  influence  on 
Christian  doctrine.  At  Rome  Stoicism  was  vivified 
by  the  spirit  of  the  old  republic,  and  exhibited  the 
extreme  Western  type  of  Philosophy.  Of  the  first 
nothing  can  be  said  here.  But  the  Roman  Stoicism 
calls  for  brief  notice  from  its  supposed  connexion 
with  Christian  morality  (Seneca,  t a.  d.  65; 
Epictetus,  f cir.  a.d.  115;  M.  Aurelius  An- 
toninus, 121-180).  The  superficial  coincidences 
of  Stoicism  with  the  N.  T.  are  certainly  numerous. 
Coincidences  of  thought,  and  even  of  language,  might 
easily  be  multiplied.  But  beneath  this  external  re- 
semblance of  Stoicism  to  Christianity  the  later  Stoics 
were  fundamentally  opposed  to  it.  For  good  and 
for  evil  they  were  the  Pharisees  of  the  Gentile 
world.  Their  worship  was  a sublime  egotism.  The 
Stoicism  of  M.  Aurelius  gives  many  of  the  moral 
precepts  of  the  Gospel,  but  without  their  founda- 
tion, which  can  find  no  place  in  his  system.  The 
real  elements  of  greatness  in  M.  Aurelius  nre  many, 
and  truly  Roman  ; but  the  study  of  his  Meditations 
by  the  side  of  the  N.  T.  can  leave  little  doubt  that 
he  could  not  have  helped  to  give  a national  standing- 
place  to  a Catholic  Church.— IV.  Christianity 
in  contact  with  ancient  Philosophy. — The 
only  direct  trace  of  the  contact  of  Christianity  with 
Western  Philosophy  iu  the  N.T.  is  in  the  account 
of  St.  Paul’s  visit  to  Athens  (Acts  xvii.  18),  and 
there  is  nothing  in  the  apostolic  writings  to  show 
that  it  exercised  any  important  influence  upon  the 
early  Church  ( comp.  1 Cor.  i.  22-4).  But  it  was 
otherwise  with  Eastern  speculation,  which  penetrated 
more  deeply  through  the  mass  of  the  jieople.  The 
“ philosophy  ” against  which  the  Colossians  were 
warned  (Col.  ii.  8)  seems  undoubtedly  to  have  been 
of  Eastern  origin,  containing  elements  similar  to 
those  which  were  afterwards  embodied  in  various 
shapes  of  Gnosticism,  as  a selfish  asceticism,  and  a 
superstitious  reverence  for  angels  (Col.  ii.  16-23); 
and  in  the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  addressed  to  Ephesus, 
in  which  city  St.  Paul  anticipated  the  rise  of  false 
teaching  (Acts.  xx.  30),  two  distinct  forms  of  error 
may  be  traced  in  addition  to  Judaism,  due  more  or 
less  to  the  same  influence.  The  writings  of  the 
sub-apostolic  age,  with  the  exception  of  the  famous 
anecdote  of  Justin  Martyr  {Dial.  2-4),  throw  little 
light  upon  the  relations  of  Christianity  and  Philo- 
sophy. One  book,  however,  has  been  preserved  in 
various  shapes,  which,  though  still  uunccouutubly 
neglected  in  Church  histories,  contains  a vivid  deli- 
neation of  the  speculative  struggle  which  Christianity 
hud  to  maintain  with  Judaism  and  Heathenism. 
The  Clementine  Homilxes  and  Recognitions  are  a 
kind  of  Philosophy  of  Religion,  and  in  subtlety  and 
richuess  of  thought  yield  to  no  early  Christian  writ- 
ings. At  the  close  of  the  second  century,  when  the 
Church  of  Alexandria  came  into  marked  intellectual 
pre-eminence,  the  mutual  influence  of  Christianity 
and  Neo-Platonism  opened  a new  field  of  specul- 
ation, or  rather  the  two  systems  were  presented  in 
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forms  designed  to  meet  the  acknowledged  wants  of 
the  time.  Neo-Platonism  was,  in  fact,  an  attempt 
to  seize  the  spirit  of  Christianity  apart  from  its 
historic  basis  and  human  dements.  The  want  which 
the  Alexandria  Fathers  endeavoured  to  satisfy  is  in 
a great  measure  the  want  of  our  own  time.  If 
Christianity  be  Truth,  it  must  have  points  of  special 
connexion  with  all  nations  and  all  periods.  Chris- 
tian Philosophy  may  be  in  one  sense  a contradiction 
in  terms,  for  Christianity  confessedly  derives  its  first 
principles  from  revelation,  and  not  from  simple 
reason  ; but  there  is  no  less  a true  Philosophy  of 
Christianity,  which  aims  to  show  how  completely 
these  meet  the  instincts  and  aspirations  of  all  ages. 
The  exposition  of  such  a Philosophy  would  be  the 
work  of  a modem  Origen. 

Phin  ees.  L The  son  of  Eleazar  son  of  Aaron 
(1  Emir.  r.  5 ; viii.  2,  29 ; 2 Esdr.  i.  26;  Ecclus. 
xlv.  23  ; 1 Macc.  ii.  26).—  2.  Phinehas  the  son  of 
Eli,  2 Esdr.  i.  2a.— 3.  A Priest  or  Levite  of  the 
time  of  Ezra,  father  of  Eleazar  (1  Esdr.  viii.  63).— 
4.  1 Esdr.  v.  31.  [Paseah,  2.] 

Phin'ehaa.  Son  of  Eleazar  and  grandson  of  Aaron 
(Ex.  vi.  25).  His  mother  is  recorded  as  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Putiel.  Phinehas  is  memorable  for 
having  while  quite  a youth,  by  his  zeal  and  energy 
at  the  critical  moment  of  the  licentious  idolatry  of 
Shittim,  appeased  the  divine  wrath  and  put  a stop 
to  the  plague  which  was  destroying  the  nation 
(Num.  xxv.  7).  For  this  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
special  approbation  of  Jehovah,  and  by  a promise 
that  the  priesthood  should  remain  in  his  fnmily  for 
ever  (10-13).  He  was  appointed  to  accompany  as 
priest  the  expedition  by  which  the  Midumites  were 
destroyed  (xxxi.  6).  Many  years  later  he  also  headed 
the  party  who  were  despatched  from  Shiloh  to  re- 
monstrate against  the  Altar  which  the  trans-Jor- 
danic  tribes  were  reported  to  have  built  near  Jordan 
(Josh.  xxii.  13-32;.  In  the  partition  of  the  country 
he  received  an  allotment  of  his  own — a hill  on  Mount 
Ephraim  which  bore  his  name — Gibeath-Pinchas. 
Here  his  father  was  buried  (Josh.  xxiv.  33).  During 
the  life  of  Phinehas  he  appears  to  have  been  the 
chief  of  the  gient  family  of  the  Korahites  or  Korhitea 
who  guarded  the  entrances  to  the  sacred  tent  and 
the  whole  of  the  sacred  camp  (1  Chr.  ix.  20).  Alter 
Eleazar  s death  he  became  high  priest — the  3rd  of 
the  series.  In  this  capacity  he  is  introduced  as 
giving  the  oracle  to  the  nation  during  the  whole 
struggle  with  the  Benjainites  on  the  matter  of  Gibeah 
(Judg.  xx.  28).  The  verse  which  closes  the  Book  of 
Joshua  is  ascribed  to  Phinehas,  as  the  description 
of  the  death  of  Moses  at  the  end  of  Deuteronomy  is 
to  Joshua.  The  tomb  of  Phinehas,  a place  of  great 
resort  to  both  Jews  and  Samaritans,  is  shown  at 
Awertah , four  miles  S.E.  of  Nablus.— 2.  Second  son 
of  Eli  (1  Sam.  i.  3,  ii.  34,  iv.  4,  11, 17,  19,  xiv.  3). 
Phinehas  was  killed  with  his  brother  by  the  Philis-  j 
tines  when  the  ark  was  captured.  He  is  intro- 
duced, apparently  by  mistake,  in  the  genealogy  of- 
Ezra  in  2 Esdr.  i.  2u.— 3.  A Levite  of  Ezra’s  time  i 
(Ezr.  viii.  33),  unless  the  meaning  be  that  Eleazar 
was  of  the  family  of  the  great  Phinehas. 

Phi'lOil.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  Pisox 
(Ecclus.  xxiv.  25). 

Phleg'on.  A Christian  at  Home  whom  St.  Paul  j 
salutes  (Jfom.  xvi.  14).  Pseudo-Hippolytus  makes  ' 
him  one  of  the  seventy  disciples  and  bishop  of' 
Marathon. 

Phoe  be,  the  first,  and  one  of  the  most  import-  j 
ant,  of  the  Christian  persons  the  detailed  mention 
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of  whom  fills  nearly  all  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Homans.  What  is  said  of  her  ( Rom. 
xvi.  1,  2)  is  worthy  of  especial  notice,  because  of  its 
bearing  on  the  question  of  the  deaconesses  of  the 
Apostolic  Church. 

Phoeni’oe,  Phoenic  ia,  a tract  of  country,  of 
which  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  the  principal  cities,  to 
the  north  of  Palestine,  along  the  coast  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea ; bounded  by  that  sea  on  the  west, 
and  by  the  mountain  range  of  Lebanon  on  the  east 

The  name  was  not  the  one  bv  which  its  uative  inhab- 

• 

itauts  called  it,  but  was  given  to  it  by  the  Greeks. 
The  native  name  of  Phoenicia  was  Kenaan  'Canaan) 
or  Knft,  signifying  lowland,  so  named  in  contrast  to 
the  adjoining  Aram,  ».  e.  Highland ; the  Hebrew 
name  of  Syria.  The  length  of  coast  to  which  the 
name  of  Phoenicia  was  applied  varied  at  different 
times,  and  may  be  regarded  under  ditferent  aspects 
before  and  after  the  loss  of  its  independence.  1. 
What  may  be  termed  Phoenicia  Proper  was  a narrow 
undulating  plain,  extending  from  the  pass  of  Has 
el-Beyad  or  Abyad,  the  “ Promoutorium  Album " 
of  the  ancients,  about  six  miles  south  of  Tyre,  to 
the  Nahr  cl-Auly,  the  ancient  Boetrenus,  two  miles 
north  of  Sidon.  The  plain  is  only  28  mile*  in 
length.  Its  average  breadth  is  about  a mile;  bot 
near  Sidon,  the  mountains  retreat  to  a distance  of 
two  miles,  and  near  Tyre  to  a distance  of  five  miles. 
2.  A still  longer  district,  which  afterwards  lecame 
fairly  entitled  to  the  name  of  Phoenicia,  extended  up 
the  coast  to  a point  marked  by  the  island  of  A red  us, 
and  by  Antaradus  towards  the  north  ; the  southern 
boundary  remaining  the  same  as  in  Phoenicia  Proper. 
Phoenicia,  thus  defined,  is  estimated  to  hare  been 
about  120  miles  in  length  ; while  its  breadth,  be- 
tween Lebanon  and  the  sea,  never  exceeded  20  miles, 
and  was  generally  much  less.  Scarcely  1 6 geograph- 
ical miles  farther  north  than  Sidon  was  Berytnt; 
with  a roadstead  so  well  suited  for  the  purposes  of 
modern  navigation  that,  under  the  modern  name  of 
Beirout , it  has  eclipsed  both  Sidon  and  Tyre  as  an 
emporium  for  Syria.  Still  farther  north  was  By- 
blus,  theGebal  of  the  Bible  (Ez.  xxvii.9),  inhabited 
by  seamen  and  calkers.  It  still  retains  in  Arabic 
the  kindred  name  of  Jebcil.  Then  came  Tripoli* 
(now  2'arabulus),  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
colonists  from  Tyre,  Sidon,  and  A rad  us.  with  three 
distinct  towns.  And  lastly,  towards  the  extreme 
point  north  was  Arndus  itself,  the  Arrad  of  Gen.  s. 
18,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  8 ; situated,  like  Tyre,  on  a small 
island  near  the  mainland,  nnd  founded  by  exile*  irotn 
Sidon.  The  whole  of  Phoenicia  Proper  is  well  wa- 
tered by  various  streams  from  the  adjoining  hills. 
The  havens  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  afforded  water  of  suf- 
ficient depth  for  all  the  requirements  of  ancient 
navigation,  and  the  neighbouring  range  of  the  Le- 
banco,  in  its  extensive  forests,  furnished  what  then 
seemed  a nearly  inexhaustible  supply  of  timber  for 
ship-buildiug.  In  reference  to  the  period  when  the 
Phoenicians  had  lost  their  independence,  scarcely 
any  two  Greek  and  Homan  writers  give  precisely 
the  same  geographical  boundaries  to  Phoenicia,  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  word  Phoenicia  doe*  not 
occur,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  being  a Greek 
name.  In  the  Apocrypha,  it  is  not  defined,  though 
spoken  of  as  being,  with  Coele-Syria,  under  one  mili- 
tary commander  (2  Macc.  iii.  5,  8,  viii.  8,  x.  11; 
3 Macc.  iii.  15).  In  the  New  Testament,  the  wool 
occurs  only  in  three  passages.  Acts  xi.  19.  3* 

xxi.  2 ; and  not  one  of  these  affords  a clue  s* 
how  fir  the  writer  deemed  Phoenicia  to  extend. 
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Phoenicians.  The  name  of  the  race  who  in 
eariicst  recorded  history  inhabited  Phoenicia,  and  who 
were  the  great  maritime  and  commercial  people  of 
the  ancient  world.  Without  dwelling  on  matters 
which  belong  more  strictly  to  the  articles  Ttre  and 
SlDON,  it  may  be  proper  to  touch  on  certain  points 
connected  with  the  language,  race,  trade,  and  re- 
ligion of  the  Phoenicians,  which  may  tend  to  throw 
light  on  Biblical  history  and  literature.  — I.  The 
Phoenician  language  belonged  to  that  family  of  lan- 
guages which,  by  a name  not  altogether  free  from 
objection,  but  now  generally  adopted,  is  called 
“ Shemitic."  Under  this  name  are  included  three 
distinct  branches  : — 1st,  Arabic,  to  which  belongs 
Aethiopian  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Southern  Arabic  or 
Himyaritic.  2ndly,  Aramaic,  the  vernacular  lan- 

Eiage  of  Palestine  at  the  time  of  Christ.  3rdly, 
ebrew,  in  which  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Old  Testament  was  composed.  Now  one  of  the 
most  interesting  points  to  the  Biblical  student  con- 
nected with  Phoenician,  is,  that  it  does  not  belong  to 
either  of  the  two  first  branches,  but  to  the  third; 
and  that  it  is  in  fact  so  closely  allied  to  Hebrew, 
that  Phoenician  and  Hebrew,  though  different  dia- 
lects, may  practically  be  regarded  as  the  same  lan- 
guage. This  may  be  shown  in  the  following  way: 
— 1st.  Testimony  is  borne  to  the  kinship  of  the  two 
languages  by  Augustine  and  Jerome,  in  whose  time 
Phoenician  or  Carthaginian  was  still  a living  lan- 
guage. 2ndly.  These  statements  are  fully  con- 
finned  by  a passage  of  Carthaginian  preserved  in  the 
Poenmlut  of  Plautus,  act  v.  scene  1 , and  accom- 
panied by  a Latin  translation  as  part  of  the  piny. 
3rdly.  The  dose  kinship  of  the  two  languages  is, 
moreover,  strikingly  confirmed  by  very  many  Phoe- 
nician and  Carthaginian  names  of  places  and  persons, 
which,  destitute  of  meaning  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
through  which  languages  they  have  become  widely 
known,  and  having  sometimes  in  those  languages 
occasioned  false  etymologies,  liecome  really  signific- 
ant in  Hebrew.  4thlv.  The  same  conclusion  arises 
¥ 

from  the  examination  of  Phoenician  inscriptions, 
preserved  to  the  present  day : all  of  which  can  be 
interpreted,  with  more  or  less  certainty,  through 
Hebrew.  Such  inscriptions  are  of  three  kinds  : — 
1st,  on  gems  and  seals ; 2ndly,  on  coins  of  the 
Phoenicians  and  of  their  colonies;  3rdly,  on  stone. 
— 1L  Concerning  the  original  race  to  which  the 
Phoenicians  belonged,  nothing  can  be  known  with 
certainty,  because  they  are  found  already  established 
along  the  Mediterranean  Sea  at  the  earliest  dawn  of 
authentic  history,  and  for  centuries  afterwards  there 
is  no  record  of  their  origin.  According  to  Herodotus 
(vii.  89),  they  said  of  themselves  in  his  time  .that 
they  came  in  days  of  old  from  the  shores  of  the 
Red  Sea;  and  in  this  there  would  be  nothing  in  the 
•lightest  degree  improbable,  as  tliey  spoke  a language 
cognate  to  that  of  the  Arabians,  who  inhabited  the 
east  coast  of  that  sea ; and  both  Hebrew  aud  Arabic, 
as  well  as  Aramaic,  are  seemingly  derived  from  some 
one  Sbemitic  language  now  lost.  Still  neither  the 
truth  nor  the  falsehood  of  the  tradition  can  now  be 
oroved.  But  there  is  one  point  respecting  their 
race  which  can  be  proved  to  be  in  the  highest  degree 
probable,  and  which  has  peculiar  interest  as  bearing 
on  the  Jews,  viz.  that  the  Phoenicians  were  of  the 
same  race  as  the  Canaanite*.  This  remarkable  fact, 
which,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  language  of  the 
Phoenicians,  leads  to  some  interesting  results,  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  following  circumstances : — 1st. 
The  native  name  of  Phoenicia  was  Canaan,  a name 
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signifying  **  lowland.”  This  was  well  given  to  the 
narrow  slip  of  plain  between  the  Lebanon  and  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  in  contrast  to  the  elevated  moun- 
tain-range adjoining.  2ndly.  This  is  further  con 
finned  through  the  name  in  Africa  whereby  the 
Carthaginian  Phoenicians  called  themselves,  as  at- 
tested by  Augustine,  who  states  that  the  peasants  in 
his  part  of  Africa,  if  asked  of  what  race  they  were, 
would  answer,  in  Punic  or  Phoenician,  **  Canaan- 
ites."  3rdly.  The  conclusion  thus  suggested  is 
strongly  supported  by  the  tradition  that  the  names 
of  persons  and  places  in  the  land  of  Caua&n — not 
only  when  the  Israelites  invaded  it,  but  likewise 
previously,  when  “ there  were  yet  but  a few  of 
them,”  and  Abraham  is  said  to  have  visited  itr— • 
were  Phoenician  or  Hebrew : such,  for  example,  as 
Abimeiek,  “Father  of  the  king”  (Gen.  xx.  2); 
Melchizedek,  “ King  of  righteousness”  (xiv.  18); 
Kiijath-sepher,  “city  of  the  book"  (Josh.  xv.  15). 
—III.  In  regard  to  Phoenician  trade,  as  connected 
with  the  Israelites,  the  following  points  are  worthy 
of  notice.  1.  Up  to  the  time  of  David,  not  one  of 
the  twelve  tribes  seems  to  have  possessed  a single 
harbour  on  the  sea-coast ; it  was  impossible  there- 
fore that  they  could  become  a commercial  people. 
But  from  the  time  that  David  had  conquered  Edom, 
an  opening  for  trade  was  afforded  to  the  Israelites. 
The  command  of  Ezion-geber  near  Elath,  in  the  land 
of  Edom,  enabled  them  to  engage  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Red  Sea.  As  they  were  novices,  however,  at 
sailing,  as  the  navigation  of  the  Red  Sea,  owing  to 
its  currents,  winds,  and  rocks,  is  dangerous  even 
to  modem  sailors,  and  as  the  Phoenicians,  during 
the  period  of  the  independence  of  Edom,  were  pro- 
bably allowed  to  trade  from  Ezion-geber,  it  was 
politic  in  Solomon  to  permit  the  Phoenicians  of  Tyre 
to  have  docks,  and  build  ships  at  Ezion-geber  on 
condition  that  his  sailors  an<l  vessels  might  have  the 
benefit  of  their  experience.  The  results  seem  to  have 
been  strikingly  successful.  2.  After  the  division  into 
two  kingdoms,  the  curtain  falls  on  any  commercial 
relation  between  the  Israelites  and  Phoenicians  until 
a relation  is  brought  to  notice,  by  no  means  brotherly, 
as  in  the  fleets  which  navigated  the  Red  Sea,  nor 
friendly,  ns  between  buyers  and  sellers,  but  humili- 
ating and  exasperating,  as  between  the  buyers  and 
the  bought.  The  relation  is  meant  which  existed 
between  the  two  nations  when  Israelites  were  sold 
as  slaves  by  Phoenicians.  It  was  a custom  in  anti- 
quity, when  one  nation  went  to  war  against  another, 
for  merchants  to  be  present  in  one  or  other  of  the 
hostile  camps,  in  order  to  purchase  prisoners  of  war 
as  slaves  (1  Maec.  iii.  41  ; 2 Macc.  v.  14).  Now 
this  practice  is  alluded  to  in  a threatening  manner 
against  the  Phoenicians  by  the  prophets  (Joel  iii.  4, 
aud  Am.  i.  9,  10),  about  800  years  before  Christ. 
The  circumstances  which  led  to  this  state  of  things 
may  lie  thus  explained.  After  the  division  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  there  is  no  trace  of  any  friendly  relation 
between  the  kingdom  of  Judah  and  the  Phoenicians. 
The  attempt  of  Jehoehaphat  to  renew  the  trade  of 
the  Jews  in  the  Red  Sea  failed,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoram,  Jehoshnphat’s  son,  Edom  revolted  from 
Judah  and  established  its  indei«emience ; so  that  if 
the  Phoenicians  wished  to  despatch  trading  vessels 
from  Ezion-geber,  Edom  was  the  power  which  it  was 
mainly  their  interest  to  conciliate,  and  not  Judah. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  Phoenicians  seem, 
not  only  to  have  purchased  and  to  have  sold  again 
as  slaves,  and  probably  in  some  instances  to  have 
kidnapped  inhabitants  of  Judah,  but  even  to  have 
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Bold  them  to  their  enemies  the  Edomites.  3.  The 
only  other  notice  in  the  Old  Testament  of  trade  be- 
tween the  Phoenicians  and  the  Israelites  is  in  the 
account  given  bv  the  prophet  Ezekiel  of  the  trade 
of  Tyre  (xxvii.  17).  While  this  account  supplies 
valuable  information  respecting  the  various  com- 
mercial dealings  of  the  most  illustrious  of  Phoe- 
nician cities,  it  likewise  makes  direct  mention  of  the 
exports  to  it  from  Palestine.  It  is  suggested  by 
Hecren  in  his  Historical  Researches , ii.  117,  that 
the  fact  of  Palestine  being,  as  it  were,  the  granary 
of  Phoenicia,  explains  iu  the  clearest  manner  the 
lastiug  peace  that  prevailed  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. — IV.  The  religion  of  the  Phoenicians  is  a 
subject  of  vast  extent  and  considerable  perplexity  in 
details,  but  of  its  general  features  as  bearing  upon 
the  religion  of  the  Hebrews  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
As  opposed  to  Monotheism,  it  was  a Pantheistical 
personification  of  the  forces  of  nature,  and  in  its 
most  philosophical  shadowing  forth  of  the  Supreme 
powers,  it  may  be  said  to  have  represented  the 
male  and  female  principles  of  production.  In  its 
popular  form,  it  was  especially  a worship  of  the 
sun,  moon,  and  five  planets,  or,  as  it  might  have 
l>een  expressed  according  to  ancient  notions,  of  the 
seven  planets — the  most  beautiful,  and  perhaps 
the  most  natural,  form  of  idolatry  ever  presented 
to  the  humnn  imagination.  These  planets,  however, 
were  not  regarded  as  lifeless  globes  of  matter,  obe- 
dient to  physical  laws,  but  as  intelligent  animated 
powers,  influencing  the  human  will,  and  controlling 
human  destinies.  It  will  be  proper  here  to  point 
out  certain  eflect.s  which  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  worshipped  iu  Phoenicia  produced  upon  the 
Hebrews.  1.  In  the  first  place,  their  worship  was 
a constant  temptation  to  Polytheism  and  idolatry. 
It  can  sayvely  be  doubt'd  that  the  Phoenicians,  as 
a great  commercial  people,  were  more  generally 
intelligent,  and  as  we  should  now  say  civilised,  than 
the  iuland  agricultural  population  of  Palestine. 
When  the  simple-minded  Jews,  therefore,  came  in 
contact  with  a people  more  versatile  nnd,  apparently, 
more  enlightened  than  themselves,  but  who  never- 
theless, either  in  a philosophical  or  in  a popular 
form,  admitted  a system  of  Polytheism,  an  influence 
would  be  exerted  on  Jewish  minds,  tending  to  make 
them  regard  their  exclusive  devotion  to  their  own 
one  God,  Jehovah,  however  transcendent  His  attri- 
butes, as  unsocial  nnd  morose.  2.  The  Phoenician 
religion  was  likewise  in  other  respects  deleterious  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  being  in  some  points 
essentinllv  demoralising.  For  example,  it  sanctioned 
the  dreadful  superstition  of  burning  children  as  sacri- 
lices  to  a Phoenician  g<xl.  Again,  parts  of  the  Phoe- 
nician religion,  especially  the  worship  of  Astarte, 
tended  to  encourage  dissoluteness  iu  the  relations  of 
the  sexes,  and  even  to  sanctify  impurities  of  the 
most  abominable  description.  — V.  The  most  im- 
portant intellectual  invention  of  man,  that  of  letters, 
was  universally  asserted  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  have  been  communicated  by  the  Phoenicians  to 
the  Greeks  ( Her.  v.  57,  58  ; Lucan,  Rhars.  iii.  220, 
221).  This  belief,  however,  was  not  universal ; 
and  Pliny  the  Elder  expresses  his  own  opinion  that 
they  were  of  Assyrian  origin,  while  lie  relates  the 
opinion  of  Gcllius  that  they  were  invented  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  of  others  that  they  were  invented 
by  the  Syrians.  The  names  of  the  letters  in  the 
Hebrew  alphabet  arc  m accordance  with  the  belief 
that  the  Phoenicians  communicated  the  knowledge 
of  letters  to  the  Greeks.  Moreover,  as  to  writing, 
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the  ancient  Hebrew  letters,  substantially  th*  «air» 
as  Phoenician,  agree  closely  with  ancient  Grade 
letters.  As  to  the  mode  in  which  letters  were  in- 
vented, some  clue  is  afforded  by  some  of  the  eadr 
Hebrew  and  the  Phoenician  characters,  which  evid- 
ently aimed,  although  very  rudely,  like  the  draw- 
ing of  very  young  children,  to  represent  the  object 
which  the  name  of  the  letter  signified.  [WritjsO.] 
In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  unimportant  to  ob*rv< 
that,  although  so  many  letters  of  the  Greek  alpiw- 
bet  have  a meaning  in  Hebrew  or  Phoenician,  yet 
their  Greek  names  are  not  in  the  Hebrew  or  Phoe- 
nician, but  iu  the  Aramaic  form ; and  although 
this  fact  by  itself  is  not  sufficient  to  support  an 
elaborate  theory  on  the  subject,  it  seems  in  tarour, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  of  the  conjecture  that  when  the 
Greeks  originally  received  the  knowledge  of  letters 
the  names  by  which  the  several  letters  were  taogV. 
to  them  were  Aramaic.  Still  this  must  not  be 
regarded  in  any  way  us  proving  that  the  alphabet 
was  invented  by  those  who  spoke  the  Aramaic  bo 
guage.  This  is  a wholly  distinct  question,  and  far 
more  obscure. 

Phor’os  = Parosii  (1  Esdr.  v.  9,  ix.  26). 

Phryg  ia.  Perhajrs  there  is  no  geographical  term 
in  the  New  Testament  which  is  less  capable  of  an 
exact  definition.  In  fact  there  was  no  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Phrygia  till  considerably  after  the  tint 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  the  peninsula  o* 
Asia  Minor.  The  word  was  rather  ethnologic*! 
than  political,  nnd  denoted,  in  n vague  manner,  the 
western  part  of  the  central  region  of  that  peninsula. 
Accordingly,  in  two  of  the  three  places  where  it  is 
used,  it  is  mentioned  in  a manner  not  intended  te 
be  precise  (Acts  xvi.  6,  xviii,  23).  By  Phrygia  wr 
must  understand  an  extensive  district,  which  con- 
tributed portions  to  several  Roman  provinces,  and 
varying  portions  at  different  times. 

Phud  = Phut  (Jud.  ii.  23 ; comp.  Ez.  xxvii.  10). 

Pha  rah,  Gideon’s  servant,  probably  bis  armour- 
bearer  (comp.  1 Sam.  xiv.  1),  who  accompanied 
him  in  his  midnight  visit  to  the  camp  of  the  >lidi- 
anites  (Judg.  vii.  10,  11). 

Phu’rim,  Esth.  xi.  1.  [Pitrim.] 

Phut,  Put,  the  thin!  name  in  the  list  of  the 
sons  of  Ham  (Gen.  x.  6;  1 Chr.  i.  8),  elsewhere 
applied  to  an  African  country  or  people.  In  the  list 
it  follows  Cush  and  Mizmim,  nnd  precedes  Canaan. 
We  cannot  place  the  tract  of  Phut  out  of  Africa, 
and  it  would  thus  seem  that  it  was  almost  parallel 
to  that  of  the  Mizraites,  as  it  could  not  be  further 
to  the  north:  this  position  would  well  agree  wirh 
Libya.  The  few  mentions  of  Phut  in  the  Bible 
clearly  indicate  a country  or  people  of  Africa,  and, 
it  must  be  added,  probably  not  far  from  Egypt  Is. 
lxri.  19  ; Nnh.  iii.  9 ; Jer.  xlvi.  9 ; Ex.  xxvii.  10, 
xxx.  5,  xxxviii.  5).  From  these  passages  we  cinnot 
infer  anything  as  to  the  exact  josition  of  this 
country  or  people ; unless  indeed  in  Nahum,  Cu«h 
and  Phut,  Mizraim  and  Lubim,  are  respectively 
connected,  which  might  indicate  a position  aouth  « 
Egypt.  In  the  ancient  Egyptian  inscriptions  vt 
find  two  names  that  may  be  comjared  to  the 
Biblical  Phut.  The  tribes  or  peoples  railed  the 
Nine  Bows,  IX  PKTU  or  IX  NA-PETU,  might 
partly  or  wholly  represent  Phut.  Their  situation 
is  doubtful,  and  they  are  never  found  in  a 
phical  list.  The  second  name  is  that  of  Nubia. 
I’O-PET,  “ the  region  of  the  Bow,"  also  called  T0- 
MERU-PKT,  u the  region,  the  island  of  the  Bow, M 
whence  we  conjecture  the  name  of  Merot*  t®  come- 
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In  the  geographical  lists  the  latter  form  occurs  in 
that  o^  a people,  ANU-MERU-PET.  The  Coptic 
niphatit  must  also  be  compared  with  Phut.  The 
first  syllable  being  fhe  article,  the  word  nearly  re- 
sembles the  Hebrew  name.  It  is  applied  to  the. 
western  part  of  Lower  Egypt  beyond  the  Delta; 
aud  Champollion  conjectures  it  to  mean  the  Libyan 
part  of  Egypt,  so  called  by  the  Greeks.  To  take  a 
broad  view  of  the  question,  all  the  names  which  we 
have  mentioned  may  be  reasonably  connected  with 
tiie  Hebrew  Phut ; and  it  may  be  supposed  that  the 
Naphtuhim  were  Mizraites  in  the  territory  of  Phut, 
perhaps  inteimixed  with  peoples  of  the  latter  stock. 
It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  PET 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  ns  a geographical  desig- 
nation, corresponds  to  the  Phut  of  the  Bible,  which 
would  therefore  denote  Muhin  or  the  Nubians,  the 
former,  if  we  are  strictly  to  fbllow  the  Egyptian 
usage. 

Phu'vah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Issachar  (Gen.  xlvi. 
13\  and  founder  of  the  family  of  the  Punites. 

Phygellus  (2  Tim.  i.  15),  a Christian  con- 
nected with  tho.se  in  Asia  of  whom  St.  Paul  speaks 
as  turned  away  from  himself.  It  is  open  to  ques- 
tion whether  their  repudiation  of  the  Apostle  was 
joined  with  a declension  from  the  faith,  and  whether 
the  open  display  of  the  feeling  of  Asia  took  place — 
at  least  so  far  as  Phygellus  and  Hermogeues  were 
concerned — at  Rome.  Phygellus  may  have  forsaken 
(see  2 Tim.  iv.  16;  the  Apostle  at  some  critical  time 
when  his  support  was  expected ; or  he  may  have 
been  a leader  of  some  party  of  nominal  Christians 
at  Rome,  such  as  the  Apostle  describes  at  an  earlier 
period  (Phil.  i.  15,  16;  opposing  him  there. 
Phylactery.  [Fkon  tlets.] 

Pi-bes'eth.  a town  of  Lower  Egypt,  mentioned 
but  once  in  the  Bible  (Ez.  xxx.  17;.  In  hiero- 
glyphics its  name  is  written  BAHEST,  BAST,  aud 
HA-BAHEST.  The  Coptic  forms  are  Bast,  with 
the  article  Pi  prefixed,  Poubasto,  Poubast,  &c.,  aud 
the  Greek  Bovfiatms,  Bov^curros.  Bubastis  was 
situate  on  the  west  bank  of  thb  Pelusiac  or  Bubas- 
tite  branch  of  the  Mile,  in  the  Bubastite  nome, 
about  40  miles  from  the  central  part  of  Memphis. 
Herodotus  speaks  of  its  site  as  having  been  raised 
br  those  who  dug  the  canals  for  Sesostris,  and 
afterwards  by  the  labour  of  criminals  under  .Sabacos 
the  Ethiopian,  or  rather  the  Ethiopian  dominion. 
He  mentions  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Bubastis  as 
well  worthy  of  description,  being  more  beautiful 
than  any  other  known  to  him.  The  temple  is  en- 
tirely ruined,  but  the  names  of  Kameses  II.  of  the 
xixth  dynasty,  Userken  I.  (Osorchon  I.)  of  the 
xxiiud,  and  Nckht-har-heb  (Nectanebo  I.),  of  the 
xxxth,  have  been  found  here,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
eponymous  goddess  BAST.  There  are  hlso  remains 
of  the  ancient  houses  of  the  towu,  and,  “ amidst  the 
houses  on  the  N.W.  side  are  the  thick  walls  of  a 
fort  which  protected  the  temple  below  ” (Notes  by 
i$ir  G.  Wilkinson  in  Rawlinson’s  Herodotus,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  219,  plan,  and  102).  Bubastis  thus  had  a 
fort,  besides  being  strong  from  its  height.  The 
goddess  BAST,  who  was  here  the  chief  object  of 
worship  was  the  same  as  PESHT,  the  goddess  of 
fire.  Both  names  accompany  a lion-headed  figure, 
and  the  cat  was  sacred  to  them.  Herodotus  con- 
siders the  goddess  Bubastis  to  be  the  same  as 
Artemis  (ii.  137). 

Picture.  In  two  of  the  three  passages  in  which 
**  picture”  is  used  in  A.  V.  it  denotes  idolatrous 
representations,  either  independent  images,  or  more 
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usually  stones  “ portrayed,”  ».  e.  sculptural  In  low 
relief,  or  engraved  and  coloured  (Ez.  xxiii.  14  ; 
Layard,  Nin.  tif  Bah.  ii.  306,  308).  Movable  pic- 
tures, in  the  modem  sense,  were  doubtless  unknown 
to  the  Jews.  The  “ pictures  of  silver”  of  Prov. 
xxv.  11,  were  probably  wall-surfaces  or  cornices 
with  carvings. 

Piece  of  Gold.  The  A.  V.,  In  rendering  the 
elliptical  expression  “ six  thousand  of  gold,”  in  a 
passage  respecting  Naaman,  relating  that  he  “ took 
with  him  ten  talents  of  silver,  and  six  thousand  of 
gold,  and  teu  changes  of  raiment”  (2  K.  v.  5),  sup- 
plies “ pieces”  as  the  word  understood.  The  ren- 
dering “pieces  of  gold”  is  very  doubtful;  and 
**  shekels  of  gold,”  as  designating  the  value  of  the 
whole  quantity,  not  individual  pieces,  is  preferable. 

Piece  of  8ilver.  The  passages  in  the  O.  T.  and 
those  in  the  N.  T.  in  which  the  A.  V.  uses  this  term 
must  be  separately  considered.  I.  In  the  O.  T.  the 
word  “pieces”  is  used  in  the  A.  V.  for  a word 
understood  in  the  Hebrew,  if  we  except  one  case  to 
be  afterwards  noticed.  The  phrase  is  always  “ a 
thousand”  or  the  like  “of  silver”  (Gen.  xx.  16, 
xxxvii.  28,  xlv.  22;  Judg.  ix.  4,  xvi.  5;  2 K.  vi. 
25;  Hos.  iii.  2 ;*  Zech.  ui.  12,  13).  In  similar 
passages  the  word  “ shekels”  occurs  in  the  Hebrew. 
There  are  other  passages  in  which  the  A.  V.  sup- 
plies the  word  “ shekels  ” instead  of  **  pieces  ” 
(Dent.  xxii.  19,  29  ; Judg.  xvii.  2,  3, 4,  10  ; 2 Sam. 
xviii.  11,  12),  and  of  these  the  first  two  require 
this  to  be  done.  The  shekel,  be-  it  remembered , 
was  the  common  weight  for  money,  and  therefore 
most  likely  to  be  understood  in  an  elliptical  phiase. 
The  exceptional  case  in  which  a word  corresponding 
to  “ pieces  ” is  fouud  in  the  Hebrew  is  in  the 
Psalms  (1  xviii.  30,  Heb.  31).  The  word  rats, 
which  occurs  nowhere  else,  if  it  preserve  its  radical 
meaning,  must  signify  a piece  broken  oil",  or  a frag- 
ment: there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  a coin  is 
meant.— II.  In  the  N.  T.  two  words  are  rendered 
by  the  phrase  “ piece  of  silver,”  drachma,  Spaxuv, 
and  bpyvpiov.  (1.)  The  first  (Luke  xv.  8,  9) 
should  be  represented  by  drachma.  It  was  a Greek 
silver  coin,  equivalent,  at  the  time  of  St.  Luke,  to 
the  Roman  denarius.  (2.)  The  second  word  is  very 
properly  thus  rendered.  It  occurs  in  the  account 
of  the  betrayal  of  our  Lord  for  “ thirty  pieces  of 
silver”  (Matt.  xxvi.  15,  xxvii.  3,  5,  6,  9).  It  is 
difficult  to  ascertain  what  coins  are  here  intended. 
If  the  most  common  silver  pieces  be  meant,  they 
would  be  denarii.  The  parallel  passage  in  Zecha- 
riah  (xi.  12,  13)  must,  however,  be  tuken  into  con- 
sideration, where,  if  our  view  be  correct,  shekels 
must  be  understood.  It  is  more  probable  tlmt  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver  were  tctradrachms  than  that 
they  were  denarii. 

Piety.  This  word  occurs  but  once  in  the  A.  V. : 
“ Let  them  learn  first  to  show  piety  at  home,” 
better,  “ towards  their  own  household”  (1  Tim. 
v.  4).  The  choice  of  this  word  here  instead  of  the 
more  usual  equivalents  of  “ godliness,"  “ reve- 
rence,” and  the  like,  was  probably  determined  by 
the  special  sense  of  pietas , ns  “ erga  parentes.” 
Pigeon.  [Turtle-Dove.] 

Pi-hahi'roth,  a place  before  or  at  which  the 
Israelites  encamped,  at  the  close  of  the  third  march 
from  Rameses,  when  they  went  out  of  Egypt  (Ex. 
xiv.  2,  9;  Mum.  xxiii.  7,  8).  The  name  is  pro- 
bably that  of  a natural  locality.  Jablonsky  pro- 
posed the  Coptic  pi-acJii-rot,  “ the  place  where 
sedge  grows;”  and  this  or  a similar  name  tire  late 
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M.  Fresnel  recognised  in  the  modem  Okuiceybet-cl- 
boOs,  u the  tied  of  reeds.’* 

Pi’iate,  Pon'tiua.  The  name  indicates  that  he 
was  connected,  by  descent  or  adoption,  with  the 
gens  of  the  Pontii,  first  conspicuous  in  Homan  his- 
tory in  the  person  of  C.  Pontius  Telesinus,  the 
great  Samnite  general.  He  was  the  sixth  Roman 
procurator  of  Judaea,  and  under  him  our  Lor! 
worked,  suffered,  and  died,  as  we  learn,  not  only 
from  the  obvious  Scriptural  authorities,  but  from 
Tacitus  (Ann.  xv.  44).  He  was  appointed  A.n.  25-6, 
in  the  twelfth  year  of  Tiberius.  One  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  remove  the  head-quarters  of  the  army 
from  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem.  The  soldiers  of  course 
took  with  them  their  standards,  bearing  the  image 
of  the  emperor,  into  the  Holy  City.  No  previous 
governor  had  ventured  on  such  an  outrage.  The 
people  poured  down  in  crowds  to  Cnesarea,  where 
the  procurator  was  then  residing,  and  besought  him 
to  remove  the  iihages.  After  five  days  of  discus- 
sion he  gave  the  signal  to  some  concealed  soldiers 
to  surround  the  petitioners,  and  put  them  to  death 
unless  they  censed  to  trouble  him ; but  tins  only 
strengthened  their  determination,  and  they  declared 
themselves  ready  rather  to  submit  to  death  than 
forego  their  resistance  to  an  idolatrous  innovation. 
Pilate  then  yielded,  and  the  standards  were  by  his 
orders  brought  down  to  Caesarea.  On  two  other 
occasions  he  nearly  drove  the  Jews  to  insurrection. 
To  these  specimens  of  his  administration,  which  rest 
on  the  testimony  of  profane  authors,  we  must  add 
the  slaughter  of  certain  Galileans,  which  wns  told 
to  our  Lord  as  a piece  of  news  (Luke  xiii.  1),  and 
on  which  He  founded  some  remarks  on  the  con- 
nexion between  sin  and  calamity.  It  must  have 
occurred  at  some  feast  at  Jerusalem,  iu  the  outer 
court  of  the  Temple.  It  was  the  custom  for  the 
procurators  to  reside  at  Jerusalem  during  the  great 
feasts,  to  preserve  order,  and  accordingly,  at  the 
time  of  our  Lord’s  last  passover,  Pilate  was  occu- 
pying his  official  residence  in  Herod's  palnce ; and 
to  the  gates  of  this  palace  Jesus,  condemned  on  the 
charge  of  blasphemy,  was  brought  early  in  the 
morning  by  the  chiet  priests  and  officers  of  the  San- 
hedrim, who  were  unable  to  enter  the  residence  of 
a Gentile,  lest  they  should  be  defiled,  and  unfit  to 
eat  the  passover  (John  xviii.  28).  Pilate  therefore 
came  out  to  learn  their  purpose,  and  demanded  the 
nature  of  the  cbaige.  At  first  they  seem  to  have 
expected  that  he  would  have  carried  out  their  wishes 
without  further  inquiry,  and  therefore  merely  de- 
scribed our  Lord  as  a disturber  of  the  public  peace ; 
but  as  a Roman  procurator  had  too  much  respect 
for  justice,  or  at  least  understood  his  business  too 
well  to  consent  to  such  a condemnation,  they  were 
obliged  to  devise  a new  charge,  and  therefore  inter- 
preted our  Lord’s  claims  in  a political  sense,  ac- 
cusing him  of  assuming  the  royal  title,  perverting 
the  nation,  and  forbidding  the  payment  of  tribute  to 
Home  (Luke  xxiii.  3;  an  account  plainly  presup- 
posed in  John  xviii.  33).  It  is  plain  that  from  this 
moment  Pilate  was  distracted  between  two  conflict- 
ing feelings : a fear  of  offending  the  Jews,  and  a 
conscious  conviction  that  Jesus  was  innocent.  More- 
over, this  last  feeling  was  strengthened  by  his  own 
hatred  of  the  Jews,  whose  religious  scruples  had 
caused  him  frequent  trouble,  and  by  a growing  re- 
spect for  the  calm  dignity  and  meekness  of  the 
sufferer.  First  he  examined  our  Lord  privately, 
and  asked  Him  whether  He  was  a king  ? At  the 
cloee  of  the  interview  he  come  out  to  the  Jews  and 
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declared  the  prisoner  innocent.  To  this  they  replied 
that  His  teaching  had  stirred  up  all  the  people  from 
Galilee  to  Jerusalem.  The  mention  of  Galilee  sug- 
gested to  Pilate  a new  way  of  escaping  from  hi* 
dilemma,  by  sending  on  the  case  to  Herod  Antipas; 
but  Herod,  though  propitiated  by  this  act  ef 
courtesy,  declined  to  enter  into  the  matter.  So 
Pilate  was  compelled  to  come  to  a decision;  arid 
first  having  assembled  the  chief  priests  and  also  th* 
people,  he  announced  to  them  that  the  accused  had 
done  nothing  worthy  of  death ; but  at  the  same 
time,  in  hopes  of  pacifying  the  Sanhedrim,  be  pro- 
posed to  scourge  Him  before  he  released  Him.  Bnl 
ns  the  accusers  were  resolved  to  have  His  blood, 
they  rejected  this  concession,  and  therefore  Pilat» 
had  recourse  to  a fresh  expedient.  It  was  the 
custom  for  the  Roman  governor  to  grant  evert 
year,  in  honour  of  the  passover,  pardon  to  one  con- 
demned criminal.  Pilate  therefore  offered  the 
people  their  choice  between  two,  the  murderer 
Bambbas,  and  the  prophet  whom  a few  days  before 
they  had  hailed  as  the  Messiah.  To  teceive  their 
decision  he  ascended  the  firma,  a portable  tribunal 
which  was  carried  about  with  a Roman  magistrate 
to  Ire  placed  wherever  he  might  direct.  As  soon  « 
Pilate  had  taken  his  seat  he  received  a mysterious 
message  from  his  wife,  who  had  “ suffered  many 
things  in  a dream,”  which  impelled  her  to  entreat  her 
husband  not  to  condemn  the  Just  One.  But  he  had 
no  longer  any  choice  in  the  matter,  for  the  rabble, 
instigated  of  course  by  the  priests,  chose  Barobies 
for  pardon,  and  clamoured  for  the  death  of  Jestn ; 
insurrection  seemed  imminent,  and  Pilate  reluc- 
tantly yielded.  But,  before  issuing  the  fatal  order, 
he  washed  his  hands  before  the  multitude,  as  a sgt 
that  he  was  innocent  of  the  crime,  in  imitation  pre- 
bnbly  of  the  ceremony  enjoined  in  Peat.  xxi.  As  it 
produced  no  effect,  Pilate  ordered  his  soldiers  to 
inflict  the  scourging  preparatory  to  execution ; Hit 
the  sight  of  unjust  suffering  so  patiently  borw 
seems  again  to  have  troubled  his  conscience,  a»J 
prompted  a new  effort  in  favour  of  the  victim. 

But  the  priests  only  renewed  their  clamours  for 
His  death,  and,  fearing  that  the  political  charge  of 
treason  might  be  considered  insufficient,  returns! 
to  their  first  accusation  of  blasphemy,  and  quoting 
the  law  of  Moses  (Lev.  xxiv.  16),  which  punished 
blasphemy  with  stoning,  declared  that  He  must  die 
“ because  He  made  himself  the  Son  of  God.”  Bet 
this  title  augmented  Pilate’s  superstitious  fesrs. 
already  aroused  by  his  wife’s  dream  (John  six.  7); 
he  feared  that  Jesus  might  be  one  of  the  heroes  or 
demigods  of  his  own  mythology;  he  took  Him  | 
again  into  the  palace,  and  inquired  anxiously  into 
His  descent  (**  Whence  art  thou  ?”)  and  Hi*  claim*. 

The  result  df  this  interview  was  one  last  effort  to 
save  Jesus  by  a fresh  appeal  to  the  multitude;  but 
now  arose  the  formidable  cry,  14  If  thou  let  this  man 
go,  thou  art  not  Caesar’s  friend and  Pilate,  to 
whom  political  success  was  as  the  breath  of  lift, 
again  ascended  the  tribunal,  and  finally  pronounced 
tire  desired  condemnation.  So  ended  Pilate  s shirt 
in  the  greatest  crime  which  has  been  committed 
since  the  world  began.  We  learn  from  Jo«ephu* 
that  his  anxiety  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  Ca«ar 
did  not  save  him  from  political  disaster.  The  Sam** 
ritans  were  unquiet  and  rebellious.  Pilate  led  b’5 
troops  against  them,  and  defeated  them  J 
enough.  The  Samaritans  complained  to  V itellius. 
now  president  of  Syria,  and  he  sent  Pilate  to  Rome 
to  answer  their  accusations  before  the  empemt* 
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Whai  he  reached  it  he  found  Tiberius  dead,  and 
Cutis  (Caligula)  on  the  throne,  A.D.  36.  Eusebius 
*il»  that  soon  afterwards,  “ wearied  with  misfor- 
tunes,” he  killed  himself.  As  to  the  scene  of  his 
Aath  there  are  various  traditions.  One  is  that  he 
v*  banished  to  Vienna  Allobrogum  (Vienne  on  the 
f:hon«),  where  a singular  monument — a pyramid  on 
a quadrangular  base,  52  feet  high — is  called  Pontius 
Pilate’s  tomb.  Another  is  that  he  sought  to  hide 
ha  sorrows  ou  the  mountain  by  the  lake  of  Lucerne, 
tow  called  Mount  Pilatus;  and  there,  after  spend- 
ing years  in  its  recesses,  in  i-emorse  and  despair 
nther  than  penitence,  plunged  into  the  dismal  lake 
which  occupies  its  summit.  We  learn  from  Justin 
M.irtyr,  Tertullian,  Eusebius,  and  others,  that 
Pilate  made  an  official  report  to  Tiberius  of  our 
lord  s trial  and  condemnation ; and  in  a homily 
ascribed  to  Chrysostom,  though  marked  as  spurious 
fcy  his  Benedictine  editors  {Horn.  viii.  in  Posch. 
toL  viii.  p.  968,  D),  certain  inropon^^ara  (Acta,  or 
Commentarii  PUali ) are  spoken  of  as  well-known 
documents  in  common  circulation.  The  Acta  PUati 
now  extant  in  Greek,  and  two  Latin  epistles  from 
him  to  the  emperor,  are  certainly  spurious. 

Pil'daah,  one  of  the  eight  sons  of  Nahor,  Abra- 
hun’s  brother,  by  his  wife  and  niece,  Milcah  (Gen. 
xxii.  22). 

Pil'eha,  the  name  of  one  of  the  chief  of  the 
people,  probably  a family,  who  signed  the  covenant 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  24). 

Pillar.  The  notion  of  a pillar  is  of  a shaft  or 
i.v>!ated  pile,  either  supporting  or  not  supporting  n 
irof.  Pillars  form  an  important  feature  in  Oriental 
srchitecture,  partly  perhaps  as  a reminiscence  of 
the  tent  with  its  supporting  poles,  and  partly  also 
from  the  use  of  flat  roofs,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  chambers  were  either  narrower  or  divided  into 
portions  by  columns.  The  general  practice  in  Ori- 
ental buildings  of  supporting  flat  roofs  by  pillars,  or 
of  covering  open  spaces  ^>y  awnings  stretched  from 
pillars,  led  to  an  extensive  use  of  them  in  construc- 
tion. At  Nineveh  the  pillars  were  probably  of 
wood,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  same  con- 
duction prevailed  in  the  “ house  of  the  forest  of 
Lhanoo,”  with  its  hall  and  porch  of  pillars  (IK. 
ril  2,  6).  The  “chapiters”  of  the  two  pillars 
Jaehin  and  Boaz  resembled  the  tall  capitals  of  the 
P-rrsepolitan  columns.  But  perhaps  the  earliest 
application  of  the  pillar  was  the  votive  or  monu- 
mental. This  in  early  times  consisted  of  nothing 
but  a single  stone  or  pile  of  stones  (Gen.  xxviii.  18, 
nxi.  46,  &c.).  The  stone  Ezel  (1  Sam.  xx.  19) 
was  prohably  a terminal  stone  or  a waymark.  The 
“place”  set  up  by  Saul  (1  Sam.  xv.  12)  is  ex- 
plained by  St.  Jerome  to  be  a trophy.  The  word 
used  is  the  same  as  that  for  Absalom’s  pillar.  So 
also  Jacob  set  up  a pillar  over  Rachel's  grave  (Gen. 
xxxv.  20),  The  monolithic  tombs  and  obelisks  of 
IVtra  are  instanoes  of  similar  usage.  But  the  word 
Hatsttebah,  “ pillar,”  is  more  often  rendered 
“ statue ” or  “ image”  (tf.flb  Deut.  vii.  5,  xii.  3, 
xri.  22;  Lev.  xxvi.  1 ; &c.).  [IDOL.]  Lastly,  the 
figurative  use  of  the  term  “ pillar,”  in  reference  to 
the  clond  and  fire  accompanying  the  Israelites  on 
their  march,  or  as  in  Cant.  iii.  6,  and  Rev.  x.  1, 
is  plainly  derived  from  the  notion  of  an  isolated 
column  not  supporting  a roof. 

Pillar,  Plain  of  the,  or  rather  “ oak  of  the 
pillar” — that  being  the  real  signification  of  the 
Hebrew  word  eldn.  .A  tree  which  stood  near  She- 
cbem,  and  at  which  the  men  of  Shechem  and  the 
Cox.  D.  B. 
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house  of  Millo  assembled,  to  crown  Abimeleeh  son 
of  Gideon  (Judg.  ix.  6).  There  is  nothing  said  by 
which  its  position  can  be  ascertained.  It  possibly 
derived  its  name  of  Muttsdb  from  a stone  or  pillar 
set  up  under  it.  [Meonexim.]  The  terms  in 
which  Joshua  speaks  of  this  very  stone  (Josh, 
xxiv.  27)  almost  seem  to  overstep  the  bounds  of 
mere  imagery. 

Pilled  (Gen.  xxx.  37,  38) : Peeled  (Is.  xviii. 
2 ; Ez.  xxix.  18).  The  verb  “to  pill”  appears  in 
old  Eng.  as  identical  in  meaning  with  “ to  peel  = 
to  strip,”  and  in  this  sense  is  used  in  the  above 
passages  from  Gen.  Of  the  next  stage  in  its  mean- 
ing ns  = plunder,  we  have  traces  in  the  words  “ pil- 
lage,” “pilfer.”  If  the  difference  between  the  two 
forms  be  more  than  accidental,  it  would  seem  as  if 
in  the  English  of  the  17th  centurv  “peel”  was 
used  for  the  latter  signification. 

Pil  tai,  the  representative  of  the  priestly  house 
of  Moadiah,  or  Maadiah,  in  the  time  of  Joiakim  the 
son  of  Jeshua  (Neh.  xii.  17). 

Pine-tree.  1.  Heb.  Tidhar  (Is.  xii.  19,  lx.  13). 
What  tree  is  intended  is  not  certain.  Gesenius  in- 
clines to  think  the  oak,  as  implying  duration.  It 
has  been  variously  explained  to  be  the  Indian  plane, 
the  larch,  and  the  elm  ; but  the  rendering  “ pine  ” 
seems  least  probable  of  any. — 2.  Shemcn  (Neh.  viii. 
15)  is  probably  the  wild  olive. 

Pinnacle  (only  in  Matt.  iv.  5,  and  Luke  iv.  9). 
It  is  plain,  1.  that  rb  -Krtpiryiov  is  not  « pinnacle, 
but  the  pinnacle.  2.  That  by  the  word  itself  we 
should  understand  an  edge  or  border,  like  a feather 
or  a fin.  The  only  irt  of  the  Temple  which  an- 
swered to  the  moil,  n sense  of  pinnacle  was  the 
golden  spikes  erected  on  the  roof  to  prevent  birds 
from  settling  there.  Lightfoot  suggests  the  porch 
or  vestibule,  which  projected  like  shoulders  ou  each 
side  of  the  Temple.  Perhaps  rd  m-tp.  means  the 
battlement  ordered  by  law  to  be  added  to  every 
roof. 

Pi'non,  one  of  the  “ dukes  ” of  Edom  ; that  is, 
head  or  founder  of  a tribe  of  that  nation  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  41  ; 1 Chr.  i.  52).  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
cnll  it  Punon,  and  identify  it  with  Phaono.  No 
name  answering  to  Pinon  appears  to  have  been  yet 
discovered  in  Arabic  literature,  or  amongst  the  ex- 
isting tribes. 

Pipe  (Heb.  cMtit).  The  Hebrew  word  so  ren- 
dered is  derived  from  a root  signifying  “ to  bore, 
perforate,”  and  is  represented  with  sufficient  cor- 
rectness by  the  English  “pipe”  or  “flute,”  as  in 
the  margin  of  1 K.  i.  40.  It  is  one  of  the  simplest, 
and  therefore  probably  one  of  the  oldest,  of  musical 
instruments;  and  in  consequence  of  its  simplicitv 
of  form  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  “ pipe” 
of  the  Hebrews  did  not  differ  materially  from  that 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  Greeks.  It  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  tabret  ( toph ) as  nn  instrument  of  a 
peaceful  and  social  character.  The  pipe  and  tabret 
were  used  at  the  banquets  of  the  Hebrews  (Is.  v. 
12),  and  their  bridal  processions  (Mishna,  Baba 
metsia , vi.  1),  and  accompanied  the  simpler  reli- 
gious services,  when  the  young  prophets,  returning 
from  the  high-place,  caught  their  inspiration  from 
the  harmony  (1  Sam.  x.  5) ; or  the  pilgrims,  on 
their  way  to  the  great  festivals  of  their  ritual, 
beguiled  the  weariness  of  the  march  with  psalms 
sung  to  the  simple  music  of  the  pipe  (Is.  xxx.  29). 
The  sound  of  the  pipe  was  apparently  a soft  wailing 
note,  which  made  it  appropriate  to  be  used  in 
mourning  and  at  funerals  (Matt.  ix.  23),  and  in  the 
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lament  of  the  prophet  over  tire  destruction  of  Moab 
(Jer.  xlviii.  36).  It  was  even  used  in  the  Temple 
choir,  as  appears  from  Ps.  lxxxvii.  7,  where  “ the 
players  on  instruments”  are  properly  “ pipers.” 
Twelve  days  in  the  year,  according  to  the  Mishna, 
the  pipes  sounded  before  the  altar.  They  were 
of  reed,  and  not  of  copper  or  bronze,  because  the 
former  gave  a*  softer  sound.  Of  these  there  were 
not  less  than  two  nor  more  than  twelve.  In  later 
times  the  funeral  and  deathbed  were  never  without 
the  professional  pipers  or  flute-players  (Matt.  ix. 
23),  a custom  which  still  exists.  In  the  social  and 
festive  life  of  the  Egyptians  the  pipe  played  as  pro- 
minent a pait  as  among  the  Hebrews.  In  the  dif- 
ferent combinations  of  instruments  used  in  Egyp- 
tian bands,  we  generally  find  either  the  double  pipe 
or  the  flute,  and  sometimes  both  ; the  former  being 
played  both-by  men  and  women,  the  latter  exclus- 
ively by  women.  Any  of  the  instruments  above 
described  would  have  been  called  by  the  Hebrews 
by  the  general  term  chdltl,  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  they  might  have  derived  their  knowledge  of 
them  from  Egypt.  The  single  pipe  is  said  to  have 
been  the  invention  of  the  Egyptians  alone,  who 
attribute  it  to  Osiris.  Bartenora  identifies  the  chdltl 
with  the  French  chalumcau , which  is  the  German 
schalmeie,  and  our  shawm  or  shalm,  of  which  the 
clarionet  is  a modern  improvement. 

Fi'ra,  1 Esd.  v.  19.  Apparently  a repetition  of 
the  name  Caphika. 

Pi'ram.  The  Amorite  king  of  Jarmuth  at  the 
time  of  Joshua’s  conquest  of  Canaan  (Josh.  x.  3,  27). 

Pi  rathon,  “ in  the  land  of  Ephraim  in  the 
mount  of  the  Amalekite ;”  a place  named  nowhere 
but  in  Judg.  xii.  15.  It  is  mentioned  by  the  ac- 
curate old  traveller  hap-Parchi  as  lying  about  two 
hours  west  of  Shechem,  and  called  Fer’ata.  It  was 
reserved  for  Dr.  Robinson  to  rediscover  it  on  an 
eminence  about  a mile  and  a half  south  of  the  road 
from  Jaffa  by  Hablch  to  Nablus. 

Pirath'onite,  the  native  of,  or  dweller  in,  Pi- 
RATHON.  Two  such  are  named  in  the  Bible.  I. 
Abdon  bon-Hillel  (Judg.  xii.  13, 15).— 2.  From  the 
same  place  came  “ Benainh  the  Pirathonite  of  the 
children  of  Ephraim”  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  14). 

Pisgah.  An  ancient  topographical  name  which 
is  found,  in  the  Pentateuch  and  Joshua  only,  in 
two  connexions.  1.  The  top,  or  head,  of  the  Pisgah, 
Num.  xxi.  20,  xxiii.  14 ; Deut.  iii.  27,  xxxiv.  1. 
2.  Ashdoth  hap-Pisgah,  perhaps  the  springs,  or 
roots,  of  the  Pisgah,  Deut.  iii.  17,  iv.  49 ; Josh, 
xii.  3,  xiii.  20.  The  Litter  has  already  been  no- 
ticed under  its  own  head.  Of  the  former  but  little 
can  be  said.  “The  Pisgah”  must  have  been  a 
mountain  range  or  district,  the  same  as,  or  a part 
of  that  called  the  mountains  of  Abarim  (comp. 
Deut.  xxxii.  49  with  xxxiv.  1).  It  lay  on  the  east 
of  Jordan,  contiguous  to  the  field  of  Moab,  and  im- 
mediately opposite  Jericho.  The  field  of  Zophim 
was  situated  on  it,  and  its  highest  poiut  or  summit 
—its  “ head” — was  the  Mount  Nebo.  If  it  was  a 
proper  name  we  can  only  conjecture  that  it  denoted 
the  whole  or  part  of  the  range  of  the  highlands  on 
the  cast  of  the  lower  Jordan.  No  traces  of  the 
name  Pisgah  have  been  met  with  in  later  times  on 
the  east  of  Jordan,  but  in  the  Arabic  garb  of  Jlas 
el-Fcshkah  (ulmost  identical  with  the  Hebrew  Rosh 
hap-pisgah)  it  is  attached  to  a well-known  headland 
on  the  north-uresfern  end  of  the  Dead  Sea,  a mass 
of  mountain  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Wady 
cn-Nar , and  on  the  north  by  the  Wady  Sidr>  and 


on  the  northern  part  of  which  is  situated  the  great 
Mussulman  sanctuary  of  Neby  Musa  (Moses).  This 
association  of  the  names  of  Moses  and  Pisgah  on  the 
urst  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  extremely  startling. 
No  explanation  of  it  has  yet  been  offered. 

Pisid'ia  was  a district  of  Asia  Minor,  which 
cannot  be  very  exactly  defined.  But  it  may  be  de- 
scribed sufiiciently  by  saying  that  it  was  to  the 
north  of  Pamphylia,  and  stretched  along  the  rang® 
of  Taurus.  Northwards  it  reached  to,  and  was 
partly  included  in  PlfRYGlA,  which  was  similarly 
an  indefinite  district,  though  far  more  extensive. 

Pi  son.  One  of  the  four  “ heads”  into  which 
the  stream  flowing  through  Eden  was  divided  (Gan 
ii.  1 1).  [Eden.] 

Pis'pah.  An  Asherite,  son  of  Jether,  or  Ithran 
(1  Chr.  vii.  38). 

Pit.  In  the  A.  V.  this  word  appears  with  a 
figurative  as  well  as  a literal  meaning.  1.  SkiU, 
in  Num.  xvi.  30,  33 ; Job  xvii.  16.  Here  the  word 
is  one  which  is  used  only  of  the  hollow,  shadowy 
world,  the  dwelling  of  the  dead,  and  as  such  it  has 
been  treated  of  under  Hell.  2.  Shachath.  Here 
the  sinking  of  the  pit  is  the  primary  thought.  It 
is  dug  into  the  earth  (Ps.  ix.  16,  cxix.  85).  It  thus 
became  a type  of  sorrow’  and  confusion  (Job  xxxin. 
18,  24,  28,  30).  3.  Bor.  In  this  word,  as  in  tk 
cognate  Bier , the  special  thought  is  that  of  a pit  or 
well  dug  for  water.  The  process  of  desynonym  is:ng 
which  goes  on  in  all  languages,  seems  to  have  con- 
fined the  former  to  the  state  of  the  well  or  cister, 
dug  into  the  rode,  but  no  longer  filled  with  water. 
In  the  phrase  “ they  that  go  down  to  the  pit ,*  it 
becomes  even  more  constantly  than  the  synonym 
already  noticed,  the  representative  of  the  worU  of 
the  dead  (Ezek.  xxxi.  14,  16,  xxxii.  18,  24;  P». 
xxviii.  1,  cxliii.  7).  There  may  have  been  two 
reasons  for  this  transfer.  1.  The  wide  deep  excav- 
ation became  the  place  of  burial  (Ezek.  xxxii.  24). 
2.  The  pit , however,  in  tiiis  sense,  was  never  siinjfv 
equivalent  to  burial-place.  There  is  always  implied 
in  it  a thought  of  scorn  and  condemnation  (2«E 
ix.  11  ; Is.  li.  14;  Jer.  xxxviii.  6,  9).  It  is  not 
strange  that  with  the  associations  of  material  horror 
clustering  round,  it  should  have  involved  more  d 
the  idea  of  a place  of  punishment  for  the  haaghty 
or  unjust,  than  did  the  shcol  or  the  grave.  In  Ber. 
ix.  1,  2,  and  elsewhere,  the  pit  of  the  abyss  is  as  a 
dungeon. 

Pitch.  The  three  Hebrew  words  all  represent 
■the  same  object,  viz.  mineral  pitch  or  x«phalt,  in  hs 
different  aspects : zepheth  (the  tift  of  the  modem 
Arabs)  in  its  liquid  state ; chemdr , in  its  sold 
state,  from  its  red  colour ; and  cophcr,  in  rtferrosr 
to  its  use  in  overlaying  wood-work  (Gen.  vi.  14.. 
Asphalt  is  an  opaque,  inflammable  substance,  which 
bubbles  up  from  subterranean  fountains  in  a liqnH 
state,  and  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air,  bnt  rea- 
dily melts  under  the  influence  of  heat.  In  the  litter 
state  it  is  very  tenacious,  and  was  used  as  a cemect 
in  lieu  of  mortar  in  Babylonia  (Gen.  xi.  3),  » 
well  as  for  coating  the  outsides  of  vessels  (Gen.  vl 
14),  and  particularly  for  making  the  papyrus  bcuts 
of  the  Egyptians  water-tight  (Ex.  ii.  3).  Tk 
Babylonians  obtained  their  chief  supply  from  tk 
springs  of  Is  (the  modern  Hit),  which  are  still  in 
existence.  The  Jews  and  Arabians  got  theirs  in 
large  quantities  from  the  Dead  Sea,  which  bece- 
received  its  classical  name  of  Locus  Asphalt  if  ex- 

Pitcher.  The  word  “pitcher”  is  used  in  A.  V. 
to  denote  the  water-jars  or  pitchers  with  one  or  two 
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handles,  used  chiefly  by  women  for  carrying  water, 
a?  in  the  story  of  ilebecca  (Gen.  xxiv.  15-20;  but 
« Mark  xiv.  13;  Luke  xxii.  10).  This  practice 
ku  been,  and  is  still  usual  both  in  the  East  and 
flwhere.  The  ressels  used  for  the  purpose  are 
csnerally  carried  on  the  head  or  the  shoulder.  The 
bedoain  women  commonly  use  skin-bottles.  Such 
wx»  the  “ bottle”  earned  by  Hagar  (Gen.  xxi.  14). 
The  same  word  is  used  of  the  pitchera  employed  by 
Goieon’s  300  men  (Judg.  vii.  16). 

Pi' thorn,  one  of  the  store-cities  built  by  the 
Israelites  for  the  first  oppressor,  the  Pharaoh  “ which 
heir  not  Joseph”  (Ex.  i.  11).  It  is  probable  that 
Pithom  lay  in  the  most  eastern  part  of  Lower 
Egypt.  Herodotus  mentions  a town  called  Fatu- 
ous, which  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the  Thoum  or 
Thou  of  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  probably  the 
military  station  Thohu  of  the  Notitia.  Whether  or 
not  Patumus  be  the  Pithom  of  Scripture,  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  name  is  identical. 

Pi'thon.  One  of  the  four  sons  of  Micah,  the  son 
«t  Mephibosheth  (1  Chr.  viii.  35,  ix.  41). 

Plague,  the.  The  disease  now  called  the  Plague, 
which  has  ravag'd  Egypt  and  neighbouring  coun- 
tries in  modem  times,  is  supposed  to  have  prevailed 
there  in  former  ages.  Manetho,  the  Egyptian  his- 
fcrian,  speaks  of  “a  very  pent  plague”  in  the 
nsgn  of  Semempses,  the  seventh  king  of  the  first 
dynasty,  B.C.  cir.  2500.  The  difficulty  of  deter- 
mining the  character  of  the  pestilences  of  ancient 
and  mediaeval  times,  even  when  carefully  described, 
warns  us  not  to  conclude  that  every  such  mention 
refers  to  the  Plague.  The  Plague  in  recent  times 
has  not  extended  far  beyond  the  Turkish  Empire 
and  the  kingdom  of  Persia.  As  an  epidemic  it 
takes  the  character  of  a pestilence,  sometimes  of  the 
greatest  severity.  The  Plague  when  most  severe 
dually  appears  first  on  the  northern  coast  of  Egypt, 
taring  previously  broken  out  in  Turkey  or  North 
\ trica  west  of  Egypt.  It  ascends  the  river  to 
iiro,  rarely  going  much  further.  The  mortality 
s often  enormous,  and  Mr.  Lane  remarks  of  the 
fUgue  of  1835 : — “ It  destroyed  not  less  than  eighty 
housand  persons  in  Cairo,  that  is,  one-third  of  the 
•^pulation ; and  far  more,  I believe,  than  two  hun- 
ired  thousand  in  all  Egypt.”  The  Plague  is  con- 
idered  to  be  a severe  kind  of  typhus,  accompanied 
y buboes.  Like  the  cholera  it  is  most  violent  at 
he  first  outbreak,  causing  almost  instant  death ; 
iter  it  may  last  three  days,  and  even  longer,  but 
sually  it  is  fatal  in  a few  hours.  Several  Hebrew 
rords  are  translated  “pestilence”  or  “plague;” 
ot  not  one  of  these  words  can  be  considered  as  de- 
puting by  its  signification  the  Plague.  Whether 
he  disease  be  mentioned  must  be  judged  from  the 
ruse  of  passages,  not  from  the  sense  of  words, 
hose  pestilences  which  were  sent  as  special  judg- 
ient*,  and  were  either  supematurally  rapid  in  their 
fects,  or  in  addition  directed  against  particular 
ilprits,  are  beyond  the  reach  of  human  inquiry, 
■ut  we  also  read  of  pestilences  which,  although  sent 
i judgments,  have  the  characteristics  of  modem 
^idemics,  not  being  rapid  beyond  nature,  nor  di- 
eted against  individuals  (Lev.  xxvi.  25 ; Deut. 
rviii,  21).  In  neither  of  these  passages  does  it 
•era  certain  that  the  Plague  is  specified.  The  no- 
ces  in  the  prophets  present  the  same  difficulty ; 
•r  they  do  not  seem  to  afford  sufficiently  positive 
•idence  that  the  Plague  was  known  in  those  times, 
exekiah's  disease  has  been  thought  to  have  been 
k Plague,  and  its  fatal  nature,  as  well  as  the 
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mention  of  a boil,  makes  this  not  improbable.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  uo  mention  of  a pestilence 
among  his  people  at  tire  time.  There  does  not  seem, 
therafore,  to  be  any  distinct  notice  of  the  Plague  in 
the  Bible. 

Plagues,  the  Ten.  I.  The  Place. — Although 
it  is  distinctly  stated  that  the  plagues  prevailed 
throughout  Egypt,  yet  the  descriptions  seem  prin- 
cipally to  apply  to  that  part  of  Egypt  which  lay 
nearest  to  Goshen,  and  more  especially  to  “the 
field  of  Zoan,”  or  the  tract  about  that  city.  We 
must  look  especially  to  Lotver  Egypt  for  our  illus- 
trations, while  bearing  in  mind  the  evident  preva- 
lence of  the  plagues  throughout  the  land.— II.  The 
Occasion  on  which  the  plagues  were  sent  is  de- 
scribed in  Ex.  iii.-xii.— III.  The  Plagues. — 1.  The 
Plague  of  Blood. — When  Moses  and  Aaron  came 
before  Pliaraoh,  a miracle  was  required  of  them. 
Then  Aaron’s  rod  became  “a  serpent”  (A.  V.),  or 
rather  “a  crocodile.”  Its  being  changed  into  an 
animal  reverenced  by  all  the  Egyptians,  or  by  some 
of  them,  would  have  been  an  especial  warning  to 
Pharaoh.  The  Egyptian  magicians  called  by  the 
king  produced  what  seemed  to  be  the  same  wonder, 
yet  Aaron’s  rod  swallowed  up  the  others  (vii.  3-12). 
This  passage,  taken  alone,  would  appear  to  indicate 
that  the  magicians  succeeded  in  working  wonders, 
but,  if  it  is  compared  with  the  others  which  relate 
their  opposition  on  the  occasions  of  the  first  three 
plagues,  a contrary  inference  seems  more  reason- 
able. A comparison  with  other  passages  strengthens 
us  m the  inference  that  the  magicians  succeeded 
merely  by  juggling.  Not  only  was  the  water  ot 
the  Nile  smitten,  but  all  the  water,  even  that  in 
vessels,  throughout  the  couutry.  The  fish  died, 
and  the  river  stank.  The  Egyptians  could  not 
drink  of  it,  and  digged  around  it  for  water.  This 
plague  was  doubly  humiliating  to  the  religion  of 
the  country,  as  the  Nile  was  held  sacred,  ns  well  as 
some  kinds  of  its  fish,  not  to  speak  of  the  crocodiles, 
which  probably  were  destroyed.  Those  who  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  this  plague  by  natural 
causes,  have  referred  to  the  changes  of  colour  to 
which  the  Nile  is  subject,  the  appearance  of  the 
lied  Sea,  and  the  so-called  rain  and  dew  of  blood  of 
the  middle  ages ; the  last  two  occasioned  by  small 
fungi  of  very  rapid  growth.  But  such  theories  do 
not  explain  why  the  wonder  happened  at  a time  ot 
year  when  the  Nile  is  most  clear,  nor  why  it  killed 
the  fish  and  made  the  water  unfit  to  be  drunk.— 
2.  The  Plague  of  Frogs. — When  seven  days  had 
passed  after  the  first  plngue,  the  river  and  all  the 
open  waters  of  Egypt  brought  forth  countless  frogs, 
which  not  only  covered  the  land,  but  filled  the 
houses,  even  in  their  driest  parts  and  vessels,  for 
the  ovens  and  knending-troughs  are  specified.  The 
magicians  again  had  a seeming  success  in  their  op- 
position. This  must  have  been  an  especially  trying 
judgment  to  the  Egyptians,  as  frogs  were  included 
among  the  sacred  animals.  The  frog  was  sacred  to 
the  goddess  HEKT,  who  is  represented  with  the 
head  of  this  reptile.— 3.  The  Plague  of  Lice. — 
The  account  of  the  third  plague  is  not  preceded  by 
the  mention  of  any  warning  to  Pharaoh.  We  read 
that  Aaron  was  commanded  to  stretch  out  his  rod 
and  smite  the  dust,  which  became,  ns  the  A.  V. 
reads  the  word,  “ lice”  in  man  and  beast.  The  ma- 
gicians again  attempted  opposition  ; but,  failing, 
confessed  that  the  wonder  was  of  God  (viii.  16-19). 
There  is  much  difficulty  as  to  the  animals  meant. 
The  LXX.  has  <rKvlq>ts,  and  the  Vulg.  sciniphcs, 
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mosquitos.  The  narrative  does  not  enable  us  to 
decide  which  is  the  more  probable  of  the  two  ren- 
derings. In  this  case  the  plague  docs  not  seem  to 
be  especially  directed  against  the  superstitions  of 
the  Egyptians.— +.  The  Plague  of  Flies. — In  the 
raise  of  the  fourth  plague,  as  in  that  of  the  first, 
Moses  was  commanded  to  meet  Pharaoh  in  the 
morning  as  he  came  forth  to  the  water,  and  to 
threaten  him  with  a judgment  if  he  still  refused  to 
give  the  Israelites  leave  to  go  and  worship.  He 
was  to  be  punished  by  what  the  A.  V.  renders 
“swarms  [of  flies],”  “a  swarm  [of  flies],”  or,  in 
the  margin,  “ a mixture  [of  noisome  beasts].”  The 
proper  meaning  of  the  word  ’an 56  is  a question  of 
extreme  difficulty.  The  explanation  of  Josephus, 
and  almost  all  the  Hebrew  commentators,  is  that  it 
means  “a  mixture,"  and  here  designates  a mixture 
of  wild  animals.  It  is  almost  certain,  from  two 
passages  (Ex.  viii.  29,  31  ; Hebrew,  25,  27),  that 
a single  creature  is  intended.  Oedmann  proposes 
the  blatta  orientalis,  a kind  of  beetle,  instead  of  a 
dog-fly.  Yet  our  experience  does  not  bear  out  the 
idea  that  any  kind  of  beetle  is  injurious  to  man  in 
Egypt.  If  we  conjecture  that  a fly  is  intended, 
perhaps  it  is  more  reasonable  to  infer  that  it  was 
the  common  fly,  which  in  the  present  day  is  pro- 
bably the  most  troublesome  insect  in  Egypt.— 5. 
The  Plague  of  the  Murrain  of  Ii easts. — Pharaoh 
was  next  warned  that,  if  he  did  not  let  the  people 
go,  there  should  be  on  the  day  following  “ a very 
grievous  murrain,”  upon  the  horses,  asses,  camels, 
oxen,  and  sheep  of  Egypt,  whereas  those  of  the 
children  of  Israel  should  not  die.  This  plague 
would  have  been  a heavy  punishment  to  the  Egyp- 
tians ns  falling  upon  their  sacred  animals  of  two  of 
the  kinds  specified,  the  oxen  and  the  sheep  ; but  it 
would  have  been  most  felt  in  the  destruction  of  the 
greatest  part  of  their  useful  beasts.  In  modem 
times  murrain  is  not  an  unfrequent  visitation  in 
Egypt,  and  is  supposed  to  precede  the  Plague.— 

6.  The  Plague  of  Boils. — The  next  judgment  ap- 
pears to  have  been  preceded  by  no  warning,  except- 
ing indeed  that,  when  Moses  publicly  sent  it  abroad 
in  Egypt,  Pharaoh  might  no  doubt  have  repented 
at  the  last  moment.  We  read  that  Moses  and 
Aaron  were  to  take  ashes  of  the  furnace,  and  Moses 
was  to  “sprinkle  it  toward  the  heaven  in  the  sight 
of  Pharaoh.”  It  was  to  become  “ small  dust  ” 
throughout  Egypt,  and  “ be  a boil  breaking  forth 
[with]  blains  upon  man,  and  upon  beast.”  This 
plague  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  either  an  in- 
fliction of  boils,  or  a pestilence  like  the  Plague  of 
modern  times,  which  is  an  extremely  severe  kind 
of  typhus  fever,  accompanied  by  swellings.  The 
former  is,  however,  the  more  likely  explanation.— 

7 . The  Plague  of  UaU. — The  account  of  the  seventh 
plague  is  preceded  by  a warning,  which  Moses  was 
commanded  to  deliver  to  Pharaoh,  respecting  the 
terrible  nature  of  the  plagues  that  were  to  ensue  if 
he  remained  obstinate.  Man  and  beast  were  smitten, 
and  the  herbs  and  every  tree  broken,  save  in  the 
land  of  Goshen.  The  ruin  caused  by  the  hail  was 
evidently  far  greater  than  that  effected  by  any  of 
the  earlier  plagues.  Hail  is  now  extremely  rare, 
but  not  unknown,  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  interesting 
that  the  narrative  seems  to  imply  that  it  sometimes 
falls  there.— 8.  The  Pla/jue  of  Locusts. — Pharaoh 
was  now  threatened  with  a plague  of  locusts, 
to  begin  the  next  day,  by  which  everything  the 
hail  had  left  was  to  be  devoured.  This  was  to 
exceed  any  like  visitations  that  had  happened  in  the 


time  of  the  king's  ancestors.  “ And  the  locusts 
went  up  over  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  rested 
in  all  the  coasts  of  Egypt:  very  grievous  [were 
they] ; before  them  there  were  no  such  locusts  as 
they,  neither  after  them  shall  be  such.  For  they 
covered  the  face  of  the  whole  earth,  so  that  the 
land  was  darkened  ; and  they  did  eat  every  herb  <£ 
the  land,  and  all  the  fruit  of  the  trees  which  the 
hail  had  left:  and  there  remained  not  ant  gre® 
thing  in  the  trees,  or  in  the  herbs  of  the  field, 
through  all  the  land  of  Egypt.”  This  plague  has 
not  the  unusual  nature  of  the  one  that  preceded 
it,  but  it  even  exceeds  it  in  severity,  and  so  occu- 
pies its  place  in  the  gradation  of  the  more  terrible 
judgments  that  form  the  later  part  of  the  sene*. 
Its  severity  can  be  well  understood  by  those  wh* 
have  been  in  Egypt  in  a part  of  the  country  where 
a flight  of  locusts  has  alighted.  In  this  case  the 
plague  was  greater  than  an  ordinary  visitation, 
since  it  extended  over  a far  wider  space,  rather  th® 
because  it  was  more  intense ; for  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  any  more  complete  destruction  than  that 
always  caused  by  a swarm  of  locusts.— 9.  7* 
Plague  of  Darkness. — After  the  plague  of  locate 
we  read  at  once  of  a fresh  judgment.  “ There  wa 
a thick  darkness  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt  thn* 
days : they  saw  not  one  another,  neither  rose  any 
from  his  place  for  three  days:  but  all  the  children 
of  Israel  had  light  in  their  dwellings.”  It  has  b«i 
illustrated  by  reference  to  the  Samoom  and  the  hot 
wind  of  the  Khamdseen.  The  former  is  a sand- 
storm which  occurs  in  the  desert,  seldom  last®? 
more  than  a quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes 
but  for  the  time  often  causing  the  darkness  of  twi- 
light, and  affecting  man  and  beast.  The  hot  wine 
of  the  Khamdseen  usually  blows  for  three  days  ad 
nights,  and  carries  so  much  sand  with  it,  that  it 
produces  the  appearance  of  a yellow  fog.  It  thus 
resembles  the  Samoom,  though  far  less  powerful 
and  far  less  distressing  in  its  effects.  It  is  ■« 
known  to  cause  actual  darkness.  The  plague  nuy 
have  been  an  extremely  severe  sandstorm,  mira- 
culous in  its  violence  and  its  duration,  for  the  length 
of  three  days  does  not  make  it  natural,  since  the  se- 
vere storms  are  always  very  brief.— 10.  TheDeathof 
the  Firstborn. — Before  the  tenth  plague  Moses  went 
to  warn  Pharaoh.  “ And  Moses  said,  Thus  swth 
the  Lord,  About  midnight  will  I go  out  into  tfcs 
midst  of  Egypt : and  all  the  firstborn  iu  the  lad 
of  Egypt  shall  die,  from  the  firstborn  of  Pharaoh 
that  sitteth  upon  his  throne,  even  unto  the  first- 
born of  the  maidservant  that  [is]  behind  the  mill; 
and  all  the  firstborn  of  beasts.  And  there  shall  be 
a great  cry  throughout  all  the  land  of  Egypt,  such 
as  there  was  none  like  it,  nor  shall  be  like  it  any 
more.”  The  clearly  miraculous  nature  of  this 
plague,  in  its  severity,  its  falling  upon  man  ad 
beast,  and  the  singling  out  of  the  firstborn,  pub  it 
wholly  beyond  comparison  with  any  natural  pesti- 
lence, even  the  severest  recorded  in  history,  whether 
of  the  peculiar  Egyptian  Plague,  or  other  like  epi- 
demies.  The  history  of  the  ten  plagues  strictly 
ends  with  the  death  of  the  firstborn.  Here  it  n 
only  necessary  to  notice  that  with  the  event  U*t 
mentioned  the  recital  of  the  wonders  wrought  in 
Egypt  concludes,  and  the  history  of  Israel  *»»*** 
parate  people  begins.  The  gradual  increase  o 
severity  of  the  plagues  is  perhaps  the  best  key  to 
their  meaning.  They  seem  to  have  been  sent  *» 
warnings  to  the  oppressor,  to  afford  him  a means  o< 
seeing  God’s  will  and  an  opportunity  of  repenting 
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before  Egypt  was  ruined.  The  lesson  that  Pharaoh’s 
career  teaches  us  seems  to  be,  that  there  are  men 
whom  the  most  signal  judgments  do  not  affect  so  as 
to  cause  any  lasting  repentance.  In  this  respect  the 
after-history  of  the  Jewish  people  is  a commentary 
upon  that  of  their  oppressor. 

Plains.  This  one  term  does  duty  in  the  Au- 
thorised Version  for  no  less  than  seven  distinct 
Hebrew  words. — 1.  Abel.  This  word  perhaps  an- 
swers more  nearly  to  our  word  “meadow”  than 
any  other.  It  occurs  in  the  names  of  Abel-maim, 
Auee-meholah,  Abel-shittim,  and  is  rendered 
•*  plain”  in  Judg.  si.  33,  “ plain  of  vineyards.” — ; 
2.  BVi'ah.  Fortunately  we  are  able  to  identify  the  j 
most  remarkable  of  the  BVi’dhs  of  the  Bible,  and 
thus  to  ascertain  the  force  of  the  term.  The  great 
Plain  or  Valley  of  Coele-Syria,  the  “ hollow  land  ” 
of  the  Greeks,  which  separates  the  two  ranges  of 
Lebanon  and  Antilebanon,  is  the  roost  remarkable  ■ 
of  them  all.  It  is  called  in  the  Bible  the  Bik’ath  1 
Aven  (Am.  i.  5),  and  also  probably  the  Bik’ath 
Lebanon  (Josh.  xi.  17,  xii.  7)  and  Bik’ath-Mizpeh 
(xi.  8),  and  is  still  known  throughout  Syria  by  its 
old  name,  as  cl-Bcka’a,  or  Ard  el-Beka'a.  Out  of 
Palestine  we  find  denoted  by  the  word  Bik'ah  “ the 
plain  of  the  land  of  Shinar”  (Gen.  xi.  2),  the 
plain  of  Mesopotamia”  (Ez.  iii.  22,  23,  viii.  4, 
xxxrii.  1,  2),  and  the  “plain  in  the  province  of 
Dura”  (Dan.  iii.  1). — 3.  Jlac-Ciccar.  This,  though 
.applied  to  a plain,  has  not  the  force  of  flatness  or 
extent,  but  rather  seems  to  be  derived  from  a root 
signifying  roundness.  In  its  topographical  sense  it 
is  confined  to  the  Jordan  valley  (Gen.  xiii.  10,  11, 
12,  xix.  17,  25-29  ; Deut.  xxxiv.  3;  2 Sam.  x viii. 
U3;  IK.  vii.  46 ; 2 Chr.  iv.  17;  Neh.  iii.  22, 
xii.  28). — 4.  Ham-Mishdr.  This  is  by  the  lexi- 
cographers explained  as  meaning  “ straightforward,” 
“ plain,”  as  if  from  the  root  yashar,  to  be  just  or 
upright ; but  this  seems  far-fetched,  and  it  is  more 
probable  that  in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pre- 
ceding, we  have  an  archaic  term  existing  from  a pre- 
historic date.  It  occurs  in  the  Bible  in  the  following 
|Kissages.: — Deut.  iii.  10,  iv.  43;  Josh.  xiii.  9,  16, 
17,  21,  xx.  8 ; 1 K.  xx.  23,  25  ; 2 Chi-,  xxvi.  10 ; 
Jer.  xlviii.  8,  21.  In  each  of  these,  with  one  ex- 
ception, it  is  used  for  the  district  iu  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Heshbou  aud  Dibon — the  Belka  of  the 
modem  Arabs,  their  most  noted  pasture-ground. 
And  therefore  it  is  puzzling  to  find  it  used  in  one 
jiassage  (1  K.  xx.  23,  25)  apparently  with  the  mere 
geneial  sense  of  low  land,  or  rather  flat  land,  iu 
which  chariots  could  be  manoeuvred — as  opposed  to 
uneven  mountainous  ground.  Perliaps  the  word 
was  used  by  the  Syrians  of  Damascus  without  any 
knowledge  of  its  strict  signification. — 5.  Ha-Ara- 
bdh.  This  again  had  an  absolutely  definite  mean- 
ing, being  restricted  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
aud  to  its  continuation  south  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
^Auaisah  ; Palestine.] — 6.  Ila-Shefeldh,  the  in- 
variable designation  of  the  depressed,  fiat  or  gently 
undulating  region  which  intervened  between  the 
highlands  of  Judah  and  the  Mediterranean,  and  was 
commonly  in  possession  of  the  Philistines. — 7.  £lon. 
Our  translators  hnve  uniformly  rendered  this  word 
“ plain,”  doubtless  following  the  Vulgate,  which  in 
about  half  ti»e  passages  has  conmllis.  But  this  is 
not  the  verdict  of  the  majority  or  the  most  trust- 
worthy of  the  ancient  versions.  . They  regard  the 
word  as  meaning  an  “ oak  ” or  “ grove  of  oaks,”  a 
rendering  supported  by  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  com- 
mentators and  lexicographers  of  the  present  day. 
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| The  passages  in  which  the  word  occurs  erroneously 
! translated  “ plain,”  are  as  follows  : — Plain  of  Moreh 
| (Gen.  xii.  6 ; Deut.  xi.  30),  Plain  of  Mamre  (Gen. 
xiii.  18,  xiv.  13;  xviii.  1)<  Plain  of  Zaanaim  (Judg. 

! iv.  11),  Plain  of  the  Pillar  (Judg.  ix.  6),  Plain  of 
! Meonenim  (ix.  37),  Plain  of  Tabor  (1  Sam.  x.  3). — 

: 8.  The  Plain  of  Ksdraelou,  which  to  the  modern 
traveller  in  the  Holy  Land  forms  the  third  of  its 
three  most  remarkable  depressions,  is  designated  in 
the  original  by  neither  of  the  above  terms,  but  bv 
’ emeh , an  appellative  nouu  frequently  employed  in 
the  Bible  for  the  smaller  valleys  of  the  country — 
“ the  valley  of  Jezreel.” 

Plaster.  The  mode  of  making  plaster-cement 
has  been  described  above.  [Mokter.]  Plaster  is 
mentioned  thrice  in  Scripture:  1.  (Lev.  xiv.  42, 
48).  2.  The  words  of  the  law  were  ordered  to  be 
engraved  on  Mount  Ebal  on  stones  which  had  been 
previously  coated  with  plaster  (Deut.  xxvii.  2,  4; 
Josh.  viii.  32).  The  process  here  mentioned  was 
probably  of  a similar  kiud  to  that  adopted  in  Egypt 
for  receiving  bas-reliefs.  The  wall  was  first  made 
smooth,  and  its  interstices,  if  necessary,  filled  up 
with  plaster.  When  the  figures  had  been  drawn, 
aud  the  stone  adjacent  cut  away  so  as  to  leave  them 
in  relief,  a coat  of  lime  whitewash  was  laid  on,  and 
followed  by  one  of  varnish  alter  the  painting  of  the 
figures  was  complete.  3.  It  was  probably  a similar 
coating  of  cement,  on  which  the  fatal  letters  were 
traced  by  the  mystic  hand  “ on  the  plaster  of  the 
wall  ” of  Belshazzar’s  palace  at  Babylon  (Dan.  v.  5). 

Pledge.  [Loan.] 

Pleiades.  The  Heb.  word  (cimah)  so  rendered 
occurs  in  Job  ix.  9,  xxxviii.  31,  and  Am.  v.  8. 
Iu  the  last  passage  our  A.  V'.  has  “the  seven 
stars,”  although  the  Geneva  version  translates  the 
word  “ Pleiades”  as  in  the  other  cases.  In  Job  the 
LXX.  has  IlAtidx,  the  order  of  the  Hebrew  words 
having  been  altered,  while  in  Amos  there  is  no  trace 
of  the  original,  and  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what 
the  translators  bad  before  them.  The  Vulgate  in 
each  passage  has  a different  rendering : II y odes  in 
Job  ix.  9,  Pleiades  in  Job  xxxviii.  31,  and  Arc- 
turns  in  Am.  v.  8.  The  Jewish  commentators  are 
no  less  at  variance.  R.  David  Kimchi  in  his  Lexicon 
says:  “ R.  Jonah  wrote  that  it  was  a collection  of 
stars  called  in  Arabic  Al  Thuraiyd .”  That  Al 
'Thuraiyd  and  the  Pleiades  are  the  same  is  proved 
by  the  words  of  Aben  Ragel.  “ Al  Thuraiya  is  the 
mansion  of  the  moon,  iu  the  sign  Taurus,  aud  it  is 
called  the  celestial  hen  with  her  chickens.”  With 
this  Hyde  comjiares  the  Fr.  pulsiniere , and  Eng. 
Hen  and  chickens,  which  are  old  names  for  the 
same  stare.  The  opinion  of  Aben  Ezra  has  been 
frequently  misrepresented.  He  held  that  Cimah. 
was  a single  Luge  star,  Aldebaran  the  brightest  of 
the  Hvades,  while  Ccsil  [A.  V'.  “Orion”]  was 
Antares  the  heart  of  Scorpio.  On  the  whole, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  certain  con- 
clusion, it  appears  that  our  translators  were  per- 
fectly justified  in  rendering  Cimah  by  “ Pleiades.” 
lltia  or  Hoa,  the  third  god  of  the  Assyrinn  triad, 
was  known  among  the  stare  by  the  name  of  Kim- 
mut,  which  Rawlinson  compares  with  the  Hcb. 
Cimah,  and  identifies  with  the  constellation  Draco. 

Plough.  [Agriculture.] 

Pocher'eth.  The  children  of  Pocheretli  of  Zebaim 
were  among  the  children  of  Solomon’s  servants 
who  returned  with  Zcrubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  57  ; Neh. 
vii.  59). 

Poetry,  Hebrew.  The  attributes  which  are 
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common  to  all  poetry,  and  which  the  poetry  of  the  j 
Hebrews  possesses  in  a higher  degree  perhaps  than 
the  literature  of  any  other  people,  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  describe.  But  the  points  of  contrast  are  so 
numerous,  and  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
Hebrew  poetry  so  remarkable,  that  these  alone  re- 
quire a full  and  careful  consideration.  It  is  a phe- 
nomenon which  is  universally  observed  in  the  lite- 
ratures of  all  nations,  that  the  earliest  form  in 
which  the  thoughts  sind  feelings  of  a people  find 
utterance  is  the  poetic.  Prose  is  an  aftergrowth, 
the  vehicle  of  less  spontaneous,  because  more 
formal,  expression.  And  so  it  is  in  the  literature 
of  the  Hebrews.  Of  the  three  kinds  of  poetry 
which  are  illustrated  by  the  Hebrew  literature,  the 
lyric  occupies  the  foremost  place.  The  Shemitic 
nations  have  nothing  approaching  to  an  epic  poem, 
and  in  proportion  to  this  defect  the  lyric  element 
prevailed  more  greatly,  commencing  in  the  pre- 
Mosaic  times,  flourishing  in  rude  vigour  during 
the  earlier  periods  of  the  Judges,  the  heroic  age  of 
the  Hebrews,  growing  with  the  nation's  growth  and 
strengthening  with  its  strength,  till  it  reached  its 
highest  excellence  in  David,  the  warrior-poet,  and 
from  thenceforth  began  slowly  to  decline.  Gnomic 
poetry  is  the  product  of  a more  advanced  age.  It 
arises  from  the  desire  felt  by  the  poet  to  express 
the  results  of  the  accumulated  experiences  of  life  in 
a form  of  beauty  and  permanence.  Its  thoughtful 
character  requires  for  its  development  a time  of 
peacefulness  and  leisure;  for  it  gives  expression, 
not  like  the  lyric  to  the  sudden  and  impassioned 
feelings  of  the  moment,  but  to  calm  and  philosophic 
reflection.  Being  less  spontaneous  in  its  origin,  its 
form  is  of  necessity  more  artificial.  The  period 
during  which  it  flourished  among  the  Hebrews  cor- 
responds to  its  domestic  and  settled  character.  We 
meet  with  it  at  intervals  up  to  the  time  of  the 
Captivity,  and,  as  it  is  chiefly  characteristic  of 
the  age  of  the  monarchy,  Ewald  has  appropriately  de- 
signated this  era  the  “ artificial  period  ” of  Hebrew 
poetry.  From  the  end  of  the  8th  century  B.c.  the 
decline  of  the  nation  was  rapid,  and  with  its  glorv 
departed  the  chief  glories  of  its  literature.  After  the 
Captivity  we  have  nothing  but  the  poems  which 
formed  part  of  the  liturgical  services  of  the  Temple. 
Whether  dramatic  poetry,  properly  so  called,  ever 
existed  among  the  Hebrews,  is,  to  say  the  least,  ex- 
tremely doubtful.  In  the  opinion  of  some  writers 
the  Song  of  Songs,  in  its  external  form,  is  a rude 
drama,  designed  for  a simple  stage.  But  the  evi- 
dence for  this  view  is  extremely  slight.— I.  Lyrical 
Poetry. — The  literature  of  the  Hebrews  abounds 
with  illustrations  of  all  forms  of  lyrical  poetry,  in 
its  most  manifold  and  wide-embracing  compass, 
from  such  short  ejaculations  as  the  songs  of  the  two 
Lamechs  and  Pss.  xv.,  cxvii.,  and  others,  to  the 
longer  chants  of  victory  and  thanksgiving,  like  the 
songs  of  Deborah  and  David  (Judg.  v.,  Ps.  xviii.). 
The  names  by  which  the  various  kinds  of  songs 
were  known  among  the  Hebrews  will  supply  some 
illustration  of  this.  1.  Shir , a song  in  general, 
adapted  for  the  voice  alone.  2.  Mizmbr , a psalm, 
or  song  to  be  sung  with  any  instrumental  accom- 
paniment. 3.  Acgindh,  is  probably  a melody  ex- 
pressly adapted  for  stringed  instruments.  4.  MaaCil , 
probably  denotes  a lyrical  song  requiring  nice  mu- 
sical skill.  [Maschil.]  5.  ilietdm,  a term  of 
extremely  doubtful  meaning.  [Michtam.]  6. 
Shiggdydn  (Ps.  vH.  1),  a wild,  irregular,  dithy- 
rambic  song,  as  the  word  appears  to  denote ; or, 
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according  to  some,  a song  to  be  sung  with  varii- 
tions.  But,  besides  these,  there  are  other  divisions 
of  lyrical  poetry  of  great  importance,  which  have 
regard  rather  to  the  subject  of  the  poems  than  to 
their  form  or  adaptation  for  musical  accompani- 
ments. Of  these  we  notice : — 1.  Tehiltdh,  a hymn 
of  praise.  The  plural  tlhiilim  is  the  title  of  tl* 
Book  of  Psalms  in  Hebrew.  The  145th  Psalm  is 
entitled  “ David’s  (Psalm)  of  praise."  To  this  cfe* 
belong  the  songs  which  relate  to  extraordinary  de- 
liverances, such  as  the  songs  of  Moses  (Ex.  xr.) 
and  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.),  and  the  Psalins  xviii. 
and  Ixviii.,  which  have  all  the  air  of  chants  to  l* 
sung  in  triumphal  processious.  Such  were  the 
hymns  sung  in  the  Temple  services.  Next  to 
the  hymn  of  praise  may  be  noticed,  2.  Kinali,  the 
lament  or  dirge,  of  which  there  are  many  examples, 
whether  uttered  over  an  individual  or  as  an  out- 
burst of  grief  for  the  calamities  of  the  land  (2  Saw. 
i.  19-27,  iii.  33,  34,  xviii.  33).  3.  Shir  ycdiddd,. 

a love  song  (Ps.  xiv.  1),  in  its  external  form  at 
least.  Other  kinds  of  poetry  there  are  which  occupy 
the  middle  ground  between  the  lyric  and  gnomic, 
being  lyric  in  form  and  spirit,  but  gnomic  in  subject. 
These  may  be  classed  as  4.  Mdshal,  properly  i 
similitude,  and  then  a parable,  or  sententious  sayiBg, 
couched  in  poetic  language.  Such  are  the  sonc- 
of  Balaam  (Num.  xxiii.  7,  18;  xxiv.  3,  15,  2W, 
21,  23),  which  are  eminently  lyrical  in  character; 
the  mocking  ballad  in  Num.  xxi.  27-30,  which 
has  been  conjectured  to  be  a fragment  of  an  oA 
Amorite  war-song;  and  the  apologue  of  Jothun 
(Judg.  ix.  7-20),  both  which  last  are  strongly  ta- 
tirical  in  tone.  But  the  finest  of  all. is  the  magni- 
ficent prophetic  song  of  triumph  over  the  fell  ef 
Babylon  (Is.  xiv.  4-27).  ChUldh , nu  enigma  (like 
the  riddle  of  Samson,  Judg.  xiv.  14),  or  **dm 
saying,”  as  the  A.  V.  has  it  in  Ps.  xlix.  5, 1 ixviii. 2. 
Lastly,  to  this  class  belongs  mclitsdh,  a mocking, 
ironical  poem  (Hab.  ii.  6).  5.  Tiphilldk,  prayer, 

is  the  title  of  Pss.  xvii.,  Ixxxvi.,  xc.,  cii.,  cxlii.,  and 
Hab.  iii.  All  these  are  strictly  lyrical  composi- 
tions, and  the  title  may  have  been  assigned  to  them 
either  as  denoting  the  object  with  which  they  were 
written,  or  the  use  to  which  they  were  applied.— 
II.  Gnomic  Poetry. — The  second  grand  division 
Hebrew  poetry  is  occupied  by  a class  of  poems 
which  are  peculiarly  Shemitic,  and  which  represent 
the  nearest  approaches  made  by  the  people  of  flu*, 
race  to  anything  like  philosophic  thought.  Reason- 
ing there  is  none : we  have  only  results,  and  those 
rather  the  product  of  observation  and  reflection 
than  of  induction  or  argumentation.  As  lyric  jwetry 
is  the  expression  of  the  poet’s  own  feelings  and  im- 
pulses, so  gnomic  poetry  is  the  form  in  which  the 
desire  of  communicating  knowledge  to  others  find* 
vent.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  gnomic 
poetry,  as  a whole,  requires  for  its  development  a 
period  of  national  tranquillity.  Its  germs  are  the 
floating  proverbs  which  pass  current  in  the  mourn? 
of  the  people,  and  embody  the  experiences  of  many 
with  the  wit  of  one.  The  sayer  of  sententious 
sayings  was  to  the  Hebrews  the  wise  man,  the  phi- 
losopher. Of  the  earlier  isolated  proverbs  but  irr 
examples  remain.— III.  Dramatic  Poetry. — It  « 
impossible  to  assert  that  no  form  of  the  Jnuw 
existed  among  the  Hebrew  people ; the  most  flat 
can  be  done  is  to  examine  such  portions  of  them 
literature  as  have  come  down  to  us,  for  the  pun** 
of  ascertaining  how  far  any  traces  of  the  drama 
proper  are  discernible,  and  what  inferences  may  he 
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made  from  them.  It  is  unquestionably  true,  as 
Kwald  observes,  that  the  Arab  reciters  of  romances 
will  many  times  in  their  own  persons  act  out  a 
complete  drama  in  recitation,  changing  their  voice 
and  gestures  with  the  change  of  person  and  subject. 
Something  of  this  kind  may  possibly  have  existed 
among  the  Hebrews ; but  there  is  no  evidence  that 
it  did  exist,  nor  any  grounds  for  making  even  a 
probable  conjecture  with  regard  to  it.  But  the 
mere  fact  of  the  existence  of  these  rude  exhibitions 
among  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians  of  the  present  day 
is  of  no  weight  when  the  question  to  be  decided  is, 
whether  the  Song  of  Songs  was  designed  to  be  so 
represented,  as  a simple  pastoral  drama.  Of  course, 
in  considering  such  a question,  reference  is  made 
only  to  the  external  form  of  the  poem,  and,  in  order 
to  prove  it,  it  must  be  shown  that  the  dramatic  is 
the  only  form  of  representation  which  it  could 
assume,  and  not  that,  by  the  help  of  two  actors 
and  a chorus,  it  is  capable  of  being  exhibited  in  a 
dramatic  form.  All  that  has  been  done,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  latter.  The  latest  work  on  the 
subject  is  that  of  M.  Henan  (Le  Cantique  des  Can- 
tijncs ),  who  has  given  a spirited  translation  of  the 
poem,  and  arranged  it  in  acts  and  scenes,  according 
to  his  own  theory  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  be  represented.  He  divides  the  whole 
into  16  cantos,  which  form  five  acts  and  an  epi- 
logue. But  M.  Kenan,  who  is  compelled,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  own  theory  of  the  mission  of  the 
Shemitic  races,  to  admit  that  no  trace  of  anything 
approaching  to  the  regular  drama  is  found  among 
them,  does  not  regal'd  the  Song  of  Songs  asadiama 
in  the  same  sense  as  the  products  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  theatres,  but  as  dramatic  poetry  in  the 
widest  application  of  the  term,  to  designate  any 
composition  conducted  in  dialogue  and  corresponding 
to  an  action.  He  conjectures  that  it  is  a libretto 
intended  to  be  completed  by  the  play  of  the  actors 
and  by  music,  and  represented  in  private  families, 
probably  at  marriage-feasts,  the  repi-csentation  being 
extended  over  the  several  days  of  the  feast.  We 
must  look  for  a parallel  to  it  in  the  middle  ages, 
■when,  besides  the  mystery  plays,  there  were  scenic 
representations  sufficiently  developed.  The  ground- 
work of  this  hypothesis  is  takeu  away  by  M . Kenan's 
own  admission  that  dramatic  representations  are 
alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Shemitic  races.  The 
ample  corollary  to  this  proposition  must  be  that 
the  Song  of  Songs  is  not  a drama,  but  in  its  external 
form  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  an  eclogue  or 
pas  total  dialogue.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  after 
this  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  Book  of 
Job  is  a dramatic  poem  or  not.  Inasmuch  as  it 
represents  an  action  and  a progress,  it  is  a drama  as 
truly  and  really  as  any  poem  can  he  which  develops 
the  working  of  passion,  aod  tfce  alternations  of  faith, 
hope,  distrust,  triumphant  confidence,  and  black 
despair,  in  the  struggle  which  it  depicts  the  human 
mind  as  engaged  in,  while  attempting  to  solve  one 
of  the  most  intricate  problems  it  can  be  called  upon 
to  regard.  It  is  a drama  as  life  is  a drama,  the 
most  powerful  of  all  tragedies ; but  that  it  is  a dra- 
matic poem,  intended  to  be  represented  uj>on  a stage, 
or  capable  of  being  so  represented,  may  be  confid- 
ently denied.  One  characteristic  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
not  indeed  peculiar  to  it,  but  shared  by  it  in  com- 
mon with  the  literature  of  other  nations,  is  its  in- 
tensely national  and  local  colouring.  The  writers 
were  Hebrews  of  the  Hebrews,  drawing  their  in- 
spiration from  the  mountains  and  rivers  of  Palestine, 
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which  they  have  immortalised  in  their  poetic  figures, 
and  even  while  uttering  the  subliraest  and  most 
universal  truths  never  forgetting  their  owu  nation- 
ality in  its  narrowest  and  intensest  form.  Ex- 
amples might  easily  be  multiplied  in  illustration  of 
this  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  Hebrew  poets: 
they  stand  thick  upon  every  page  of  their  writings, 
and  in  striking  contrast  to  the  vague  generalisations 
of  the  Indian  philosophic  poetry.  In  Hebrew,  as  ju 
other  languages,  there  is  a peculiarity  about  the 
diction  used  in  poetry — a kind  of  poetical  dialect, 
characterized  by  archaic  and  irregular  forms  of 
words,  abrupt  constructions,  and  unusual  inflexions, 
which  distinguish  it  from  the  contemporary  prose 
or  historical  style.  It  is  universally  observed  that 
archaic  forms  and  usages  of  words  linger  in  the 
poetry  of  a language  after  they  have  fallen  out  ot 
ordinary  use.  But  the  form  of  Hebrew  poetry  is 
its  distinguishing  characteristic,  and  what  this  form 
is,  has  been  a vexed  question  for  many  ages.  The 
Therapeutae,  as  described  by  Philo,  sang  hymns  and 
psalms  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  in  divers  measures 
and  strains  ; and  these  were  either  new  or  ancient 
ones  composed  by  the  old  poets,  who  had  left  behind 
them  measures  and  melodies  of  trimeter  verses. 
According  to  Josephus,  the  Song  of  Moses  at  the 
Red  .Sea  (Ex.  xv.)  was  composed  in  the  hexameter 
measure ; and  again,  the  song  in  Deut.  xxxii.  is  de- 
scribed as  a hexameter  poem.  The  Psalms  of  David 
were  in  various  metres,  some  trimeters  and  some 
pentameters.  Eusebius  characterises  the  great  Song 
of  Moses  and  the  118th  (119th)  Psalm  as  metrical 
compositions  in  what  the  Greeks  call  the  heroic 
metre.  They  are  said  to  be  hexameters  of  sixteen 
syllables.  The  other  verse  compositions  of  the 
Hebrews  are  said  to  be  in  trimeters.  Jerome  says 
that  the  Book  of  Job,  from  iii.  3 to  xlii.  6,  is  in 
hexameters,  with  dactyls  and  spondees.  The  conclu- 
sion seems  inevitable  that  these  terms  are  employed 
simply  to  denote  a general  external  resemblance. 
There  are,  says  Jerome,  four  alphabetical  Psalms, 
the  110th  (111th),  111th  (112th),  118th  (119th), 
and  the  144th  (145th).  In  the  first  two,  one  letter 
corresponds  to  each  clause  or  versicle,  which  is 
written  in  trimeter  iambics.  The  others  are  in 
tetrameter  iambics,  like  the  song  in  Deuteronomy. 
In  Ps.  118  (119),  eight  verses  follow  each  letter: 
in  Ps.  144  (145)  a letter  corresponds  to  a verse. 
In  Lamentations  we  have  four  alphabetical  acrostics, 
the  first  two  of  which  are  written  ift  a kind  ot 
Sapphic  metre;  for  three  clauses  which  are  con- 
nected together  and  begin  with  one  letter  (i.  e.  in 
the  first  clause)  close  with  a period  in  heroic  mea- 
sure ( Hcroici  comma).  The  third  is  written  in 
trimeter,  and  the  verses  in  threes  each  begin  with 
the  same  letter.  The  fourth  is  like  the  first  and 
second.  The  Proverbs  end  with  an  alphabetical  poem 
in  tetrameter  Lambics.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
tliat  these  terms  are  mere  generalities,  and  express 
no  more  than  a certain  rough  resemblance.  Joseph 
Scaliger  was  one  of  the  first  to  point  out  the  fallacy 
of  Jerome’s  statement  with  regard  to  the  metres  of 
the  Psalter  and  the  Lamentations,  and  to  assert  tliat 
these  books  contained  no  verse  bound  by  metrical 
laws,  but  that  their  language  was  merely  prose, 
animated  by  a poetic  spirit.  Gerhard  Vossius  says, 
that  in  Job  and  the  Proverbs  there  is  rhythm  but 
no  metre ; that  is,  regard  is  had  to  the  number  of 
syllables  but  not  to  their  quantity.  But,  in  spite 
of  the  opinions  pronounced  by  these  high  authorities, 
there  were  still  mnnv  who  believed  in  the  existence 
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of  a Hebrew  metre,  and  in  the  possibility  of  recover- 
ing it.  The  theories  proposed  for  this  purpose  were 
various,  and  the  enumeration  of  them  forms  a 
curious  chapter  in  the  history  of  opinion.  The 
opinions  of  Lowth,  with  regard  to  Hebrew  metre, 
are  summed  up  by  Jebb  ( Sacr . Lit.  p.  16)  as 
follbws : “ He  begins  by  asserting,  that  certain  of 
the  Hebrew  writings  are  not  only  animated  with 
the  true  poetic  spirit,  bnt,  in  some  degree,  couched 
in  poetic  numbers ; yet,  he  allows,  that  the  quan- 
tity, the  rhythm,  or  modulation  of  Hebrew  poetry, 
not  only  is  unknown,  but  admits  of  no  investigation 
by  human  art  or  industry ; he  states,  after  Abra- 
banel,  that  the  Jews  themselves  disclaim  the  very 
memory  of  metrical  composition  ; he  acknowledges, 
that  the  artificial  conformation  of  the  sentences,  is 
the  sole  indication  of  metre  in  these  poems;  he 
barely  maintains  the  credibility  of  attention  having 
been  paid  to  numbers  or  feet  in  their  compositions ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  he  confesses  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  determining,  whether  Hebrew  poetiy  was 
modulated  by  the  ear  alone,  or  according  to  any 
definite  and  settled  rules  of  prosody.”  On  the  sub- 
ject of  the  rhythmical  character  of  Hebrew  poetiy, 
as  opposed  to  metrical,  the  remarks  of  Jebb  are  re- 
markably appropriate.  “ Hebrew  poetiy,”  he  says 
(Sacr.  Lit.  p.  20),  “ is  universal  poetiy  : the  poetry 
of  all  languages,  and  of  all  peoples : the  collocation 
of  words  (whatever  may  have  been  the  sound,  for 
of  this  we  are  quite  ignorant)  is  primarily  directed 
to  secure  the  best  possible  announcement  and  dis- 
crimination of  the  sense:  let,  then,  a translator 
only  be  literal,  ami,  so  far  as  the  genius  of  his  lan- 
guage will  permit,  let  him  preserve  the  original 
order  of  the  words,  and  he  will  infallibly  put  the 
reader  in  possession  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  the 
Hebrew  teat  can  give  to  the  best  Hebrew  scholar 
of  the  present  day.  Now,  had  there  been  ori- 
ginally metre,  ....  the  poetry  could  not  have 
been,  as  it  unquestionably  and  emphatically  is,  a 
poetry,  not  of  sounds,  or  of  words,  but  of  things.” 
Rabbi  Azariah  de  Rossi  appears  to  have  anticipated 
Bishop  Lowth  in  his  theory  of  parallelism:  at  any 
rate  his  treatise  contains  the  germ  which  Lowth 
developed,  and  may  be  considered  the  technical  basis 
of  his  system.  But  Lowth 's  system  of  parallelism 
was  more  completely  anticipated  by  Schoettgen  in  a 
treatise,  of  the  existence  of  which  the  bishop  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  aware.  It  istfound  in  his 
Jlorae  Hcbraicac , vol.  i.  pp.  1249-1263,  diss.  vi., 
“ de  E.vergasia  Sacra.”  This  exergasia  he  defines 
to  be,  the  conjunction  of  entire  sentences  signifying 
the  same  thing:  so  that  exergasia  bears  the  same 
relation  to  sentences  that  synonymy  does  to  words. 
But  whatever  may  have  l»een  achieved  by  his  pre- 
decessors, there  can  be  no  question  that  the  delivery 
of  Lowth’s  lectures  on  Hebrew  Poetry,  and  the 
subsequent  publication  of  his  translation  of  Isaiah, 
formed  an  era  in  the  literature  of  the  subject,  more 
marked  than  any  that  had  preceded  it.  Of  his 
system  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  a somewhat  de- 
tailed account;  for  whatever  may  have  been  done 
since  his  time,  and  whatever  modifications  of  his 
arrangement  may  have  been  introduced,  all  subse- 
quent writers  have  confessed  their  obligations  to  the 
two  works  aboveraentioned,  and  have  drawn  their 
inspiration  from  them.  Starting  with  the  alpha- 
betical poems  as  the  basis  of  his  investigation,  be- 
cause that  in  them  the  verses  or  stanzas  were  more 
distinctly  marked,  Lowth  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  consist  of  verses  properly  so  called,  “ of 
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verses  regulated  by  some  observation  of  harmony  or 
cadence;  of  measure,  numbers,  or  rhythm,”  and 
that  this  harmony  does  not  arise  from  rhyme,  but 
from  what  he  denominates  parallelism.  Parallelism 
he  defines  to  be  the  correspondence  of  one  verse  or 
line  with  another,  and  divides  it  into  three  classes, 
synonymous,  antithetic,  and  synthetic.  1.  Parallr! 
lines  synonymous  correspond  to  each  other  by  ex- 
pressing the  same  sense  in  different  but  equivalent 
terms,  as  in  the  following  examples,  which  are  only 
two  of  the  many  given  by  Lowth  : — 

" O-Jehovah,  in -thy -strength  the-king  shall-rejoice; 
And-in-tby-salvation  how  greatly  »hall-he-exuU ! 
Tbe-desiru  of-his-heart  tbou-baat-granted  unio-hia.; 
And- the- request-of- his- lips  thou-bast-not  denied** 

Ps.  xxi.  1, 2. 

“ For  the-moth  shall-consume-them  like-a-garment ; 
And-tbe-wortn  shall-cat-thcm  like  wool : 
But-my-righteousneas  shall-endure  for-ever ; 
And-my-salvation  to-the-age  of-ages." — Is.  11.  T,  !. 

To  this  first  division  of  Lowth’s  Jebb  objects  tint 
the  name  synonymous  is  inappropriate,  for  the  sworn 
clause,  with  few’  exceptions,  “ diversifies  the  pre- 
ceding clause,  and  generally  so  as  to  rise  abore  it. 
forming  a sort  of  climax  in  the  sense.”  He  sug- 
gests as  a more  appropriate  name  for  parallelism 
this  kind,  cognate  parallelism  (Sacr.  Lit.  p.  38). 
2.  Lowth’s  second  division  is  antithetic  parallels : 
when  two  lines  correspond  with  each  other  by » 
opposition  of  terms  and  sentiments ; when  the 
second  is  contrasted  with  the  first,  sometimes  ia 
expressions,  sometimes  in  sense  only,  so  that  tee 
degrees  of  antithesis  are  various.  As  for  example— 

“ A wise  son  wjoiccth  his  fiitber ; 

But  a foolish  son  is  the  grief  of  his  mother.** 

Prov.  x.  1. 

" The  memory  of  the  Just  is  a blessing; 

But  the  name  of  the  wicked  shall  rou**  Prov.  x.  T. 

The  gnomic  poetiy  of  the  Hebrews  abounds  witi 
illustrations  of  antithetic  parallelism.  3.  Syntketi' 
or  constructive  parallelismy  where  the  parallel  “ eoa- 
sists  only  in  the  similar  form  of  construction ; is 
which  word  does  not  answer  to  word,  and  seuUcre 
to  sentence,  as  equivalent  or  opposite  ; but  there  s 
a correspondence  and  equality  between  different  pro- 
positions, in  respect  of  the  shape  and  turn  oi  tise 
wdiole  sentence,  and  of  the  constructive  parts— such 
as  noun  answering  to  noun,  verb  to  verb,  member 
to  member,  negative  to  negative,  interrogative  to 
interrogative.”  One  of  the  examples  of  constructive 
parallels  given  by  Lowth  is  Is.  1.  5,  6 : — 

" The  T,ord  Jehovah  hath  opened  mine  ear. 

And  1 was  not  rebellious; 

Neither  did  I withdraw  myself  backward— 

1 gave  my  back  to  the  uniters, 

And  my  cheeks  to  them  that  plucked  off  tbe  hsir ; 

My  face  I hid  not  from  shame  and  spitting." 

Jebb  gives  as  an  illustration  Ps.  xix;  7-10.  4.  To 
the  three  kinds  of  paAllelism  above  described  Jebb 
adds  a fourth,  which  seems  rather  to  be  an  unwee*- 
sary  refinement  upon  than  distinct  from  the  other-. 
He  denominates  it  introverted  p<irallelism,  in  whko 
he  says,  4‘  there  are  stanzas  so  constructed  thal- 
whatever  be  the  number  of  lines,  the  first  line  shall 
be  parallel  with  the  last;  the  second  with  thep«- 
ultiniate  ; and  so  throughout  in  an  order  that  k*b 
imvard,  or,  to  borrow  a military  phrase,  from  twa^ 
to  centre”  (Sacr.  Lit.  p.  53).  Thus — 

" My  son,  if  thine  heart  be  wise, 

My  heart  also  shall  rejoice; 

Yea.  my  reins  shall  rejoice 
When  thy  lips  speak  right  things  " 

Prov.  xxiil.  1*  i* 
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- Onto  Thee  do  I lift  up  mine  eyes,  0 Thou  that  dwelkat  I 
in  the  heavens;  , , , 

Behold  as  tho  eyes  of  servants  to  the  hand  of  their 
masters;  ... 

As  the  eyes  of  a maiden  to  the  hands  of  her  mistress, 
Even  so  look  our  eyes  to  Jehovah  our  God,  until  he  have 
mercy  upon  us."— i*s.  cxxiiL  1,  2. 

A few  words  may  now  be  added  with  respect  to  the 
classification  proposed  by  DeWette,  in  which  more 
regard  was  had  to  the  rhythm.  The  four  kinds  of 
parallelism  are— 1.  That  which  cousists  in  an  equal 
number  of  words  in  each  member,  as  in  Gen.  iv.  23. 
Under  this  head  are  many  minor  divisions.  2.  Un- 
equal parallelism,  in  which  the  number  ot  words  in 
the  members  is  not  the  same.  3.  Out  of  the  paral- 
lelism which  is  unequal  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
posite character  of  one  member,  another  is  developed, 
so  that  both  members  are  composite  (Ps.  xxxi.  11). 

4.  Rhythmical  parallelism,  which  lies  merely  in 
the  external  form  of  the  diction.  De  \\  ette  also  held 
tliat  there  were  in  Hebrew  poetry  the  beginnings  of 
a composite  rhythmical  structure  like  our  strophes. 
Thus  in  Ps.  xlii.,  xliii.,  a refrain  marks  the  conclu- 
sion of  a larger  rhythmical  period.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  essay  of  Koester 
on  the  strophes,  or  the  parallelism  of  verses  in  He- 
brew poetry  ; in  which  he  endeavours  to  show  that 
the  verses  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  sym- 
metry as  the  verse  members ; and  that  consequently 
Hebrew  poetry  is  essentially  strophical  in  character. 
Ewald’s  treatise  requires  more  careful  considera- 
tion ; but  it  must  be  lead  itself,  and  it  is  impossible 
here  to  give  a fair  idea  of  it.  It  remains  now  only 
to  notice  the  rules  of  Hebrew  poetry  ns  laid  down 
by  the  Jewish  grammarians,  to  which  reference  was 
made  in  remarking  upon  the  system  of  K.  Axariah. 
They  have  the  merit  of  being  extremely  simple,  and 
are  to  be  found  at  length,  illustrated  by  many  ex- 
amples, in  Mason  and  Bernard's  Ilcb.  Grain.  vol.  ii. 
let.  57,  and  accompanied  by  an  interesting  acoount 
of  modern  Hebrew  versification.  The  rules  are 
briefly  these: — 1.  That  a sentence  may  be  divider 
into  members,  some  of  which  contain  tico,  three , or 
even  four  worels,  and  are  accordingly  termed  Binary , 
Tcnuiry , and  Quaternary  members  respectively. 
2.  The  sentences  are  composed  either  of  Binary , 
Ternary , or  Quaternary  members  entirely,  or  ot 
these  different  members  intermixed.  3.  That  in 
two  consecutive  members  it  is  nil  elegance  to  ex- 
press the  same  idea  in  different  words.  4.  Hint  a 
word  expressed  in  either  of  these  parallel  members 
is  often  not  expressed  in  the  alternate  member.  5. 
That  a word  without  an  accent,  being  joined  to  an- 
other word  by  Makkiph,  is  generally  (though  not 
always)  reckoned  with  that  second  word  as  one.  In 
conclusion,  after  reviewing  the  various  theories  whic 
have  been  framed  with  regard  to  the  structure  of 
Hebrew  poetry,  it  must  be  confessed  that  beyond 
the  discovery  of  very  broad  general  laws,  little  has 
been  done  towards  elaborating  a satisfactory  system. 

Poison.  Two  Hebrew  words  are  thus  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.,  but  they  are  so  general  as  to  throw  • 
little  light  upon  the  knowledge  and  practice  ol 
poisons  among  the  Hebrews.  1.  The  first  of  these, 
chemah,  from  ft  root  signifying,  “ to  be  hot.”  It 
in  all  cases  denotes  animal  poison,  and  not  vegetable 
or  mineral.  The  only  allusion  to  its  application  is 
in  Job  vi.  4,  where  reference  seems  to  be  made  to 
the  custom  of  anointing  arrows  with  the  venom 
of  a snake,  a practice  the  origin  of  which  is  of  very 
remote  antiquity.  2,  Bosh , if  a poison  at  all,  de- 
notes a vegetable  poison  primarily,  and  is  only 
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twice  (Deut.  xxxii.  33 ; Job  xx.  16)  used  of  the 
venom  of  a serpent.  In  other  passages  where  it 
occurs,  it  is  translated  44  gall  ” in  the  A.  V.,  except 
in  Hos.  x.  4,  where  it  is  rendered  44  hemlock.”  Be- 
yond the  fact  tliat,  whether  poisonous  or  not,  it  was 
a plant  of  bitter  taste,  nothing  can  be  inferred. 
Gesenius,  on  the  ground  that  the  word  in  Hebrew 
also  signifies  44  head,”  rejects  the  hemlock,  colocynth, 
and  darnel  of  other  writers,  and  proposes  the 
44  j»ppy  ” instead  ; from  the  “ heads  ’’  in  which  :ts 
seeds  are  contained.  44  Water  of  rosA  ” is  then 
44  opium,”  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  ap- 
>enrs  in  none  of  the  above  passages  to  be  any  Elu- 
sion to  the  characteristic  effects  of  opium.  '1  here 
is  a clear  case  of  suicide  by  poison  related  in  2 Mace, 
x.  13,  where  Ptolemeus  .Macron  is  said  to  have 
destroyed  himself  by  this  means.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested, indeed,  that  the  ipapycuctla  of  Gal.  v,  20 
(A.  V.  “witchcraft”),  signifies  poisoning,  but  it 
more  probably  refers  to  the  concoction  ot  magical 
potions  and  love  philtres. 

Pollux.  [Castor  and  Pollux.] 

Polygamy.  [Marriage.] 

Pomegranate  by  universal  consent  is  acknow- 
ledged to  denote  the  Heb.  rimmdn,  a won!  which 
occurs  frequently  in  the  0.  T.,  and  is  used  to  de- 
signate either  the  pomegranate-tree  or  its  fruit. 
The  pomegranate  was  doubtless  early  cultivated  in 
Egypt:  hence  the  complaint  of  the  Israelites  in  the 
wilderness  of  Zin  (Num.  xx.  5),  this  “is  no  place 
of  figs,  or  of  vines,  or  of  pomegranates.”  The  tree, 
with  its  characteristic  calyx-crowned  fruit,  is  easily 
recognised  on  the  Egyptian  sculptures.  Mention  is 
made  of  “ an  orchard  of  pomegranates”  in  Cant.  iv. 
13.  Carved  figures  of  the  pomegranate  adorned  the 
tops  of  the  pillars  in  Solomon’s  Temple  (IK.  vii. 
18,  20,  &c.);  and  worked  representations  of  this 
fruit,  in  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  ornamented  the 
hem  of  the  robe  of  the  ephod  (Ex.  xxviii.  33,  34). 
Russell  (Nat.  Hist,  of  Aleppo,  i.  85,  2nd  ed.)  states 
“ that  the  pomegranate  ” ( rutnmdn  in  Arabic,  the 
same  word  as  the  Heb.)  44  is  common  in  all  the 
gardens.”  The  pomegranate- tree  ( Punica  gratia- 
tum)  derives  its  name  from  the  Latin  pomum  gra- 
natum , 44  grained  apple.”  The  Romans  gave  it  tiro 
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same  of  Punica , as  the  tree  was  introduced  from 
Carthage;  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order  3/yr- 
taccae,  being,  however,  rather  a bush  than  a tree. 

Pdmmels,  only  in  2 Chr.  iv.  12,  13.  In  1 K. 
vii.  41,  “ bowls.”  The  word  signifies  convex  pro- 
jections belonging  to  the  capitals  of  pillars. 

Pond.  The  ponds  of  Egypt  (Ex.  vii.  19,  viii.  5) 
were  doubtless  water  left  by  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile.  Ponds  for  fish  are  mentioned  in  Is.  xix.  10. 
Pon'tinf  Pilate.  [Pilate.] 

PontUB,  a large  district  in  the  north  of  Asia 
Minor,  extending  along  the  coast  of  the  Pontus 
Euxinus,  from  which  circumstance  the  name  was 
derived.  It  is  three  times  mentioned  in  the  N.  T. 
(Acts  ii.  9,  10,  xviii.  2;  1 Pet.  i.  1).  All  these 
passages  agree  in  showing  that  there  were  many 
Jewish  residents  in  the  district.  As  to  the  annals 
of  Pontus,  the  one  brilliant  passage  of  its  history  is 
the  life  of  the  great  Mithridates.  Under  Nero  the 
whole  region  was  made  a Roman  province,  bearing 
the  name  of  Pontus. 

Pool.  1.  Agdm,  see  Pond.  2.  Beracdh  in  pi. 
once  only,  pools  (Ps.  lxxxiv.  6).  3.  The  usual  word 
is  Bcrecdh,  closely  connected  with  the  Arabic 
Birkch,  a reservoir  for  water.  These  pools,  like  \ 
the  tanks  of  India,  are  in  many  parts  of  Palestine 
and  Syria  the  only  resource  for  water  during  the 
dry  season,  and  the  failure  of  them  involves  drought 
and  calamity  (Is.  xlii.  15).  Of  the  various  pools 
mentioned  in  Soipture,  perhaps  the  most  celebrated 
are  the  pools  of  Solomon  near  Bethlehem,  called  by 
the  Arabs  cl-Burak,  from  which  an  aqueduct  was 
carried  which  still  supplies  Jerusalem  with  water 
(Eccl.  ii.  G;  Ecclus.  xxiv.  30,  31). 

Poor.  The  general  kindly  spirit  of  the  law 
towards  the  poor  is  suiliciently  shown  by  such  pas- 
sages as  Deut.  xv.  7,  for  the  reason  that  (ver.  11), 
“ the  poor  shall  never  cease  out  of  the  land.”  Among 
the  special  enactments  in  their  favour  the  following 
must  be  mentioned.  1.  The  right  of  gleaning  (Lev. 
xix.  9,  10;  Deut.  xxiv.  19,  21).  2.  From  the 
produce  of  the  land  in  sabbatical  years,  the  poor  and 
the  stranger  were  to  have  their  portion  (Ex.  xxiii. 
11;  Lev.  xxv.  6).  3.  Re-entry  upon  land  in  the 

jubilee  year,  with  the  limitation  as  to  town  homes 
(Lev.  xxv.  25-30).  4.  Prohibition  of  usury,  and 
of  retention  of  pledges  (Lev.  xxv.  35,  S7  ; Ex.  xxii. 
25-27,  &c.).  5.  Permanent  bondage  forbidden,  and 

manumission  of  Hebrew  bondsmen  or  bondswomen 
enjoined  in  the  sabbatical  and  jubilee  years  (Deut. 
xv.  12-15  ; Lev.  xxv.  39-42,  47-54).  6.  Portions 
from  the  tithes  to  be  shared  by  the  poor  after  the 
I.evites  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi.  12, 13).  7.  The  poor 
to  partake  in  entertainments  at  the  feasts  of  Weeks 
and  Tabernacles  (Deut.  xvi.  11,  14;  see  Neh.  viii. 
10).  8.  Daily  payment  of  wages  (Lev.  xix.  13). 

On  the  law  of  gleaning  the  Rabbinical  writeia  founded 
a variety  of  definitions  and  refinements.  Principles 
similar  to  those  laid  down  by  Moses  are  inculcated 
in  N.T.,  as  Luke  iii.  11,  xiv.  13;  Acts  vi.  1 ; Gal. 
ii.  10;  James  ii.  15.  In  later  times  mendicancy, 
which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  contemplated 
by  Moses,  became  frequent. 

Poplar  (Heb.  libneh ),  the  rendering  of  the  above- 
named  Hebrew'  word,  which  occurs  only  in  Gen. 
xxx.  37 ; and  Hos.  iv.  13.  Several  authorities, 
Celsius  amongst  the  number,  are  in  favour  of  the 
rendering  of  the  A.  V.,  aud  think  the  “ white 
poplar  ” ( Populus  alba)  is  the  tree  denoted  ; others 
understand  the  “storax  tree"  ( Styrax  officinale, 
Linn.).  Both  poplars  and  styrax  or  storax  trees  are 


common  in  Palestine,  and  either  would  suit  the  pas- 
sages where  the  Heb.  term  occurs.  Storax  is  men- 
tioned in  Ecclus.  xxiv.  15,  together  with  other 
aromatic  substances.  The  Styrax  officinale  is  a 
shrub  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  high,  with  ovate 
leaves,  which  are  white  underneath ; the  rtowm 
are  in  racemes,  and  are  white  or  cream-colourvJ. 
This  white  appearance  agrees  with  the  etymology  of 
the  Heb.  libneh. 


Po  ratha.  One  of  the  ten  sons  of  Hainan  slain 
by  the  Jews  in  Sbushan  the  palace  (Esth.  ix.  8j. 

Porch.  1.  Ulam  or  Hldm  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  11)» 
2.  itisderon  ulam  (Judg.  iii.  23),  strictly  a vesti- 
bule, was  probably  a sort  of  verandah  chamber 
in  the  works  of  Solomon,  open  in  frant  and  at  the 
sides,  but  capable  of  being  enclosed  with  awnings 
or  curtains.  Misderdn  was  perhaps  a corridor  or 
colonnade  connecting  the  principal  rooms  of  tne 
house.  The  porch  (Matt.  xxvi.  71),  may 
been  the  passage  from  the  street  into  the  hrst 
court  of  the  house,  in  which,  in  Eastern  houses  is 
the  mastdbah  or  stone-bench,  for  the  porter  °r 
persons  waiting,  and  where  also  the  master  of  the 
house  often  receives  visitors  and  transacts  business- 
Josephus  describes  the  porticoes  or  cloisters  whicn 
surrounded  the  Temple  of  Solomon,  and  also  tne 
royal  portico. 

Porciua  Festus.  [Festus.] 

Porter.  This  word  when  used  in  the  A.V. 
not  bear  its  modern  signification  of  a earner  o 
buidens,  but  denotes  in  every  case  a gnte-kceper, 
from  the  Latin  portarius,  the  man  who  attended  to 
the  porta.  . 

Posido'niofl,  an  envoy  sent  by  Nicanor  to  Ju- 
(2  Macc.  xiv.  19). 

Possession.  [Df.moxiacs.]  , , 

Post.  I.  1 . Ayil,  a word  indefinitely  rende. 
by  LXX.  and  Vulg.  Probably,  as  Ge*n*u*  •r'Fj 
the  door-case  of  a door,  including  the  lintel 
side-posts.  Akin  to  this  is  aildm  (Ez.  xl.  16,  • 

probably  a portico.  2.  Amindh,  usually  “ cu  lt? 


k. 
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once  only  “ post”  (Is.  vi.  4).  3.  Mczuzah,  from 

a root  signifying  to  shine,  i.  e.  implying  motion  (on 
a centre).  4.  Saph , usually  “threshold.”  The 
posts  of  the  doors  of  the  Temple  were  of  olive-wood 
(1  K.  vi.  33).— II.  Iidts , A.  V.  “ post”  (Esth.  iii. 
13),  elsewhere  “ runner,”  and  also  “guard.” 

Pot.  The  term  “ pot  ” is  applicable  to  so  many 
sorts  of  vessels,  that  it  can  scarcely  be  restricted  to 
any  one  in  particular.  1.  Asuc  (2  K.  iv.  2),  an 
earthen  jar,  deep  and  narrow,  without  handles,  pro- 
bably like  the  Roman  and  Egyptian  amphora,  in- 
serted in  a stand  of  wood  or  stone.  2.  Chercs , an 
earthen  vessel  for  stewing  or  seething  (Ez.  iv.  9 ; 
Lev.  vi.  28).  3.  DM,  a vessel  for  culinary  pur- 

jx«es,  perhaps  of  smaller  size  (1  Sam.  ii.  14).  4. 
Sir  is  combined  with  other  words  to  denote  special 
uses  (Ex.  xvi.  3 ; Ps.  lx.  8;  Prov.  xxvii.  21).  The 
“ pots " set  before  the  Rechabitcs  (Jer.  xxxv.  5), 
were  probably  bulging  jars  or  bowls.  The  water- 
pots  of  Cana  appear  to  have  been  large  amphorae, 
Kuch  as  are  in  use  at  the  present  day  in  Syria. 
These  were  of  stone  or  hard  earthenware.  The 
water-pot  of  the  Samaritan  woman  may  have  been 
a leathern  bucket,  such  as  Bedouin  women  use. 

Pot'iph&r,  an  Egyptian  pr.  n.,  also  written  Poti- 
rnERAH.  That  these  are  but  two  forms  of  one 
name  is  shown  by  the  ancient  Egyptian  equivalent, 
PET-P-RA,  which  may  have  been  pronounced,  at 
least  in  Lower  Egypt,  PET-PH-RA.  It  signifies 
“Belonging  to  the  Sun.”  Potiphar  is  described  as 
“ an  officer  of  Pharaoh,  chief  of  the  executioners,  an 
Egyptian  ” (Gen.  xxxix.  1 ; comp,  xxxvii.  36). 
The  word  we  render  “ officer,”  as  in  the  A.  V.,  is 
literally  “eunuch;”  but  it  is  nlso  used  for  an 
officer  of  the  court,  and  this  is  almost  certainly  the 
meaning  here.  He  is  called  an  Egyptian,  though 
his  master  was  probably  a Shepherd-king  of  the 
xvth  dynasty.  He  appears  to  have  been  a wealthy 
man  (xxxix.  4-6).  The  view  we  have  of  Potiphar' s 
household  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  the  repre- 
sentations on  the  monuments.  When  Joseph  was 
accused,  his  master  contented  himself  with  casting 
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him  into  prison  (19, 20).  After  this  we  hear  no 
more  of  Potiphar. 

Potiplie'rah,  an  Egyptian  pr.  n..  also  written 
Potiphar,  corresponding  to  the  PET-P-RA,  “ Be- 
longing to  the  Son,”  of  the  hieroglyphics.  Poti- 
phcrah  was  priest  or  prince  of  On,  and  his  daughter 
Asenath  was  given  Joseph  to  wife  by  Pharaoh  (xli. 
45,  50,  xlvi.  20). 

Potsherd,  also  in  A.  V.  u sherd,”  a broken  piece 
of  earthenware  (Prov.  xxvi.  23). 

Potter* B-fleld,  the.  A piece  of  ground  which, 
according  to  the  statement  of  St.  Matthew  (xxvii.  7), 
was  purchased  by  the  priests  with  the  tliirty  pieces 
of  silver  rejected  by  Judas,  and  converted  into  a 
burial-place  for  Jews  not  belonging  to  the  city.  St. 
Matthew  adducing  this  (ver.  9)  as  a fulfilment  of 
an  ancient  prediction.  Wlmt  that  prediction  was, 
and  who  made  it,  is  not,  however,  at  all  clear- 
St.  Matthew  names  Jeremiah : but  there  is  no  pas- 
sage in  the  Book  of  Jeremiah,  as  we  possess  it,  re- 
sembling that  which  he  gives ; and  that  in  Zccha- 
riah  (xi.  12)  which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  alluded 
to,  has  only  a very  imperfect  likeness  to  it.  Three 
explanations  suggest  themselves:  — 1.  That  the 
Evangelist  unintentionally  substituted  the  name  of 
Jeremiah  for  that  of  Zechariah,  at  the  same  time 
altering  the  passage  to  suit  his  immediate  object. 
2.  That  this  portion  of  the  Book  of  Zechariah 
was  in  the  time  of  St.  Matthew  attributed  to  Jere- 
miah. 3.  That  the  reference  is  to  some  passage  of 
Jeremiah  which  has  been  lost  from  its  place  in  bis 
book,  and  exists  only  in  the  Evangelist.  Some  sup- 
port is  afforded  to  this  view  by  the  fact  that  potters 
and  the  localities  occupied  by  them  are  twice  alluded 
to  by  Jeremiah.  Its  partial  correspondence  with 
Zech.  xi.  12,  13,  is  no  argument  against  its  having 
at  one  time  fomied  a part  of  the  prophecy  of  Jere- 
miah : for  it  is  well  known  to  every  student  of  the 
Bible  that  similar  correspondences  are  continually 
found  in  the  prophets.  See,  for  instance,  Jer.  xlviii. 
45,  comp,  with  Num.  xxi.  27,  28,  xxiv.  17  ; Jer. 
xlix.  27,  comp,  with  Am.  i.  4. 


Egyptian  Pottery  (Wilkitnton). 


Pottery.  ' The  art  of  pottery  is  one  of  the  most 
common  imd  most  ancient  of  all  manufactures.  It 
is  abundantly  evident,  both  that  the  Hebrews  used 
earthenware  vessels  in  the  wilderness,  and  that  the 
potters’  trade  was  afterwards  carried  on  in  Palestine. 
They  had  themselves  been  concerned  in  the  potto  is’ 
trade  in  Egypt  (Ps.  lxxxi.  6),  and  the  wall-paintings 
minutely  illustrate  the  Egyptian  process.  The  clay, 
•when  dug,  was  trodden  by  men’s  feet  so  as  to  form 
a paste  (Is.  xli.  25  ; Wisd.  xv.  7) ; then  placed  by 
the  jiotter  on  the  wheel  beside  which  he  sat,  and 
shaped  by  him  with  his  hands.  How  early  the  wheel 
came  into  use  in  Palestine  we  know  not,  but  it  seems 
likely  that  it  was  adopted  from  Egypt  (Is.  xlv.  9 ; 
Jer.  xviii.  3).  The  vessel  was  then  smoothed  and 
coated  with  a glaze,  and  finally  burnt  in  a furnace. 


There  was  at  Jerusalem  a royal  establishment  of 
potters  (1  Chr.  iv.  23),  from  whose  employment, 
and  from  the  fragments  cast  away  in  the  process, 
the  Potter's  Field  perhaps  received  its  name  (Is. 
xxx.  14). 

Pound.  1.  A weight.  See  Weights  and 
Measures.— 2.  A money  of  account,  mentioned  in 
the  parable  of  the  Ten  Pounds  (Luke  xix.  12-27), 
as  the  talent  is  in  the  parable  of  the  Talents  (Matt, 
xxv.  14-30).  The  reference  appears  to  be  to  a 
Greek  jiound,  a weight  used  as  a money  of  account, 
of  which  sixty  went  to  the  talent,  the  weight  de- 
pending upon  the  weight  of  the  talent. 

Praeto  riom.  The  headquarters  of  the  Roman 
military  governor,  wherever  he  happened  to  be.  In 
i time  of  peace  some  one  of  the  best  buildings  of  the 
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city  which  was  the  residence  of  the  proconsul  or 
praetor  was  selected  for  this  purpose.  Thus  Verres 
appropriated  the  palace  of  King  Hiero  at  Syracuse ; 
at  Caesarea  that  of  Herod  the  Great  was  occupied 
by  Felix  (Acts  xxiii.  35) ; and  at  Jerusalem  the  new 
palace  erected  by  the  same  prince  was  the  residence 
of  Pilate.  This  last  was  situated  on  the  western, 
or  more  elevated,  hill  of  Jerusalem,  and  was  con- 
nected with  a system  of  fortifications,  the  aggregate 
of  which  constituted  the  iraptfi(3o\-fi , or  fortified 
barrack.  It  was  the 'dominant  position  on  tire 
Western  hill,  and — at  any  rate  on  one  side,  probably 
the  Eastern — was  mounted  by  a flight  of  steps  (tire 
same  from  which  St.  Paul  made  his  speech  in  He- 
brew to  the  angry  crowd  of  Jews,  Acts  xxii.  1 seqq.). 
From  the  level  below  the  barrack,  a terrace  led 
eastward  to  a gate  opening  into  the  western  side 
of  the  cloister  surrounding  the  Temple,  the  road 
being  carried  across  the  valley  of  Tyropoeon  (sepa- 
rating the  Western  from  the  Temple  hill)  on  a 
causeway  built  up  of  enormous  stone  blocks.  At 
the  angle  of  the  Temple  cloister  just  above  this 
entrance,  *.  c.  the  N.W.  comer,  stood  the  old  citadel 
of  the  Temple  hill,  the  £apir,  or  Byrsa,  which 
Herod  rebuilt  and  called  by  the  name  Antonia, 
alter  his  friend  and  patron  the  triumvir.  After 
the  Unman  power  was  established  in  Judaea,  a 
1 toman  guard  was  always  maintained  in  the  An- 
tonia, the  commander  of  which  for  the  time  being 
seems  to  be  the  official  termed  arparriyds  tov  itoov 
in  the  Gospels  and  Acts.  The  guard  iu  the  Antonia 
was  probably  relieved  regularly  from  the  cohort 
quartered  in  the  irapty&oK)].  The  Praetorian  camp 
at  Rome,  to  which  St.  Paul  refers  (Phil.  i.  13),  was 
erected  by  the  Emperor  Tiberius,  acting  under  the 
advice  of  Sejouus.  Before  that  time  the  guards 
were  billeted  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  It  stood 
outside  the  walls,  at  some  distance  short  ol‘  the  1 
fourth  milestone,  and  near  either  to  the  Salarian  or 
the  Nomentone  road.  From  the  first,  buildings  must . 
have  sprung  up  near  it  for  sutlers  and  others.  St.  j 
Paul  appears  to  have  beeu  permitted  for  the  space 
of  two  yeans  to  lodge,  so  to  speak,  “ within  the 
rules  ” of  the  Praetorium  (Acts  xxviii.  30),  although 
still  under  the  custody  of  a soldier. 

Prayer.  The  object  of  this  article  will  be  to 
touch  briefly  on  (1)  the  doctrine  of  Scripture  sis  to 
the  nature  and  efficacy  of  prayer;  (2)  its  directions 
.as  to  time,  place,  and  manner  of  prayer;  (3)  its  , 
types  and  examples  of  prayer.  (1.)  Scripture  does  ! 
not  give  any  theoretical  explanation  of  the  mystery  , 
which  uttadies  to  prayer.  The  difficulty  of  under- 
standing its  real  efficacy  arises  chiefly  from  two  '• 
sources : from  the  belief  that  man  lives  under  general 
laws,  which  in  all  cases  must  be  fulfilled  unalter- 
ably ; and  the  opposing  belief  that  he  is  master  , 
of  his  own  destiny,  and  need  pray  for  no  external 
blessing.  Now  Scripture,  while,  by  the  doctrine  of 
spiritual  influence,  it  entirely  disposes  of  the  latter 
difficulty,  does  not  so  entirely  solve  that  part  of  the 
mystery  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  God.  It 
places  it  clearly  before  us,  and  emphasizes  most 
strongly  those  doctrines  on  which  the  difficulty  j 
turns.  Yet,  while  this  is  so,  on  the  other  hand  the  ' 
instinct  of  prayer  is  solemnly  sanctioned  and  en- 
forced in  every  page.  Not  only  is  its  subjective 
effect  asserted,  but  its  real  objective  efficacy,  as  a 
means  appointed  by  God  for  obtaining  blessing,  is 
both  implied  and  expressed  in  the  plainest  terms. 
Thus,  as  usual  in  the  case  of  such  mysteries,  the 
two  apparently  opposite  truths  are  emphasized,  be- 


cause they  are  needful  to  man’s  conception  of  his 
relation  to  God ; their  reconcilement  is  not,  perhaps 
cannot  be,  fully  revealed.  Fbr,  in  fact,  it  is  involved 
in  that  inscrutable  mystery  which  attends  on  the 
conception  of  any  free  action  of  man  as  necessary 
for  the  working  out  of  the  general  laws  of  God’s 
unchangeable  will.  At  the  same  time  it  is  dearly 
implied  that  such  a reconcilement  exists,  and  that 
all  the  apparently  isolated  and  independent  exertions 
of  man’s  spirit  in  prayer  arc  in  some  way  perfectly 
subordinated  to  the  One  supreme  will  of  God,  so  a> 
to  form  a part  of  His  scheme  of  Providence.  It  is 
also  implied  that  the  key  to  the  mystery  lies  in  the 
fact  of  man’s  spiritual  unity  with  God  in  Christ, 
and  of  the  consequent  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  So 
also  is  it  said  of  the  spiritual  influence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  each  individual  mind,  that  while  “we 
know  not  what  to  pray  for,”  the  indwelling  “Spirit 
makes  intercession  for  the  saints,  according  to  ike 
will  of  God”  (Rom.  viii.  26,  27).  Here,  as  pro- 
bably in  all  other  cases,  the  action  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  soul  is  to  free  agents,  what  the 
laws  of  nature  are  to  things  inanimate,  and  is  the 
power  which  harmonises  free  individual  action  with 
the  universal  will  of  God.  (2.)  There  are  no  di- 
rections as  to  prayer  given  in  the  Mosaic  law : tb? 
duty  is  rather  taken  tor  granted,  as  an  adjunct  to 
sacrifice,  than  enforced  or  elaborated.  It  is  hardly 
conceivable  that,  even  from  the  beginning,  public 
prayer  did  not  follow  every  public  sacrifice.  Such 
a practice  is  alluded  to  as  common  in  Luke  i.  10; 
and  in  one  instance,  at  the  offering  of  tlie  first-fruits, 
it  was  ordained  in  a striking  form  (Deut.  xrri.  12- 
15).  In  later  times  it  certainly  grew  into  a regular 
sen-ice,  both  in  the  Temple  aud  in  the  Synagogue. 
But,  besides  this  public  prayer,  it  was  the  custom 
of  all  at  Jerusalem  to  go  up  to  the  Temple,  at  re- 
gular hours  if  possible,  lor  private  prayer  (see  Luke 
xviii.  10;  Acts  iii.  1);  aud  those  who  were  absent 
were  wont  to  “ oj>en  their  windows  towards  Jeru- 
salem ,”  and  pray  “towards”  the  place  of  God'» 
Presence  (1  K.  viii.  46-49  ; Dan.  vi.  10  ; Ps.  v.  7, 
xxviii.  2,  cxxxviii.  2).  The  regular  hours  of  prayer 
scorn  to  have  been  three  (see  Ps.  lv.  17  ; Iteu.  ri. 
10),  “ the  evening,”  that  is,  the  ninth  hour  (Acts 
iii.  1,  x.  3),  the  hour  of  the  evening  sacrifice  (Dan. 
ix.  21) ; the  “ morning, ’’  that  is,  the  third  hour 
(Acts  ii.  15),  that  of  the  morning  sacrifice;  and 
the  sixth  hour,  or  “ noonday.”  Grace  before  meal 
would  seem  to  have  been  a common  practice  (see 
Matt.  xv.  36;  Acts  xxvii.  35).  The  ]>osture  of 
prayer  among  the  Jews  seems  to  have  been  inrot 
often  standing  (1  Sam.  i.  26;  Matt.  vi.  5;  Mark 
xi.  25;  Luke  xviii.  11);  unless  the  prayer  were 
offered  with  especial  solemnity,  and  humiliation, 
which  was  naturally  expressed  by  kneeling  (l  h- 
viii.  54 ; comp.  2 Chr.  vi.  13;  Ezr.  ix.  5 ; Ps.  xcr. 
6;  Dan.  vi.  10);  or  prostration  (Josh.  vii.  6; 
1 K.  xviii.  42  ; Neh.  viii.  6).  (3.)  The  only  Form 

of  Prayer  given  for  perpetual  use  in  the  0.  T.  i* 
the  one  in  Deut.  xxvi.  5-15,  connected  with  the 
offering  of  tithes  and  first-fruits,  and  containing  in 
simple  form  the  imjxu-tant  elements  of  prayer,  ac- 
knowledgment of  God’s  mercy,  sclf-dedicafion,  and 
prayer  tor  future  blessing.  To  this  mny  j^rluifs 
be  added  the  threefold  blessing  of  Num.  vi.  24-26. 
couched  as  it  is  in  a precatory  form  ; and  the  short 
prayer  of  Moses  (Num.  x.  35,  36)  at  the  moving 
and  resting  of  the  eload,  the  former  ot  which  was 
the  germ  of  the  68th  Psalm.  But  of  the  prayers 
recorded  in  the  O.  T.,  the  two  most  remarkable  are 
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those  of  Solomon  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
(1  K.  viii.  23-53),  and  of  Joshun  the  high-priest, 
and  his  colleagues,  after  the  captivity  (Neh,  ix.  5- 
38).  It  is  dear  that  both  are  likely  to  have  exer- 
cised a stroug  liturgical  influence.  • It  appears  from 
the  question  of  the  disciples  in  Lake  xi.  1,  and  from 
Jewish  tradition,  that  the  chief  teachers  of  the  day 
gave  special  forms  of  prayer  to  their  disciples,  as 
the  badge  of  their  discipleship  and  the  best  fruits  of 
their  learning.  All  Christian  prayer  is,  of  course, 
Lvsod  on  the  Lord's  Prayer ; but  its  spirit  is  also 
guided  by  that  of  His  prayer  in  Gethsemane,  and 
of  the  prayer  recorded  by  St.  John  (ch.  xvii.),  the 
l/eginning  of  His  great  work  of  intercession.  The 
influence  of  these  prayers  is  more  distinctly  traced 
in  the  prayers  contained  in  the  Epistles  (see  Eph. 
iii.  14-21 ; Rom.  xvi.  25-27 ; Phil.  i.  3-11  ; Col. 
i.  9-15;  Heb.  xiii.  20,  21;  1 Pet.  v.  10,  11,  &c.), 
than  in  those  recorded  in  the  Acts.  The  public 
prayer  probably  in  the  first  instance  took  much  of 
its  form  and  style  from  the  prayers  of  the  syna- 
gogues. In  the  record  of  prayers  accepted  and 
granted  by  God,  we  observe,  as  always,  a special 
adaptation  to  the  period  of  His  dispensation  to 
which  they  belong.  Jn  the  patriarchal  period,  they 
have  the  simple  and  childlike  tone  of  domestic  sup- 
plication for  the  simple  and  apparently  trivial  in- 
cidents of  domestic  life.  In  the  Mosaic  period  they 
assume  a more  solemn  tone  and  a national  bearing; 
chiefly  that  of  direct  intercession  for  the  chosen 
jieople.  More  rarely  are  they  for  individuals.  A 
special  class  are  those  which  precede  and  refer  to 
the  exercise  of  miraculous  power.  In  the  New  Tes- 
tament they  have  a more  directly  spiritual  bearing. 
It  would  seem  the  intention  of  Holy  Scripture  to 
encourage  all  prayer,  more  especially  intercession,  in 
all  relations,  and  for  all  righteous  objects. 

Present*.  [Gifts.] 

President  Sdrac,  or  Saricu,  only  used  Dan. 
vi.,  the  Chaldee  equivalent  for  Hebrew  Sftoter, 
probably  from  «$bra,  Zend,  a “ head." 

Priest  (Heb.  c6hen).  It  is  unfortunate  that 
there  is  nothing  like  a consensus  of  interpreters  as 
to  the  etymology  of  this  word.  Its  root-meaning, 
uncertain  as  far  as  Hebrew  itself  is  concerned,  is  re- 
ferred by  Gesenius  to  the  idea  of  prophecy.  The 
Cohen  delivers  a divine  message,  stands  as  a me- 
diator between  God  and  man,  represents  each  to 
the  other.  This  meaning,  however,  belongs  to  the 
Arabic,  not  to  the  Hebrew  form,  and  Ewald  con- 
nects the  latter  with  the  verb  hecin,  to  array,  put 
in  order.  According  to  Saalschiitz,  the  primary 
meaning  of  the  word  = minister,  and  he  thus  ac- 
counts for  the  wider  application  of  the  name,  Bahr 
connects  it  with  an  Arabic  root,  = to  draw  near. 
Of  these  etymologies,  the  last  has  the  merit  of 
answering  most  closely  to  the  received  usage  of 
the  word.  In  some  remarkable  passages  it  takes  a 
wider  range.  It  is  applied  to  the  priests  of  other 
nations  or  religions,  to  Melchizcdek  (Gen.  xiv.  18), 
Potipherah  (Gen.  xli.  45),  Jethro  (Ex.  ii.  16),  to 
those  who  discharged  priestly  functions  in  Israel 
before  the  appointment  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Ex. 
xix.  22).  A case  of  greater  difficulty  presents  itself 
in  2 Sam.  viii.  18,  where  the  sons  of  David  are 
'described  as  M priests."  The  received  explanation 
is,  that  the  word  is  used  here  in  what  is  assumed 
to  be  its  earlier  and  wider  meaning,  as  equivalent  to 
rulers.  Ewald  sees  in  it  an  actual  suspension  of 
the  usual  law  in  favour  of  members  of  the  royal 
house.  De  Wette  and  Gesenius,  in  like  manner, 
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look  on  it  as  a revival  of  the  old  household  priest- 
hoods. A conjecture  midway  between  these  two 
extremes  is  perhaps  permissilde.  Dhvid  and  his  sons 
may  have  been  admitted,  not  to  distinctively  priestly 
acts,  such  as  burning  incense  (Num.  xvi.  40 ; 2 Chr. 
xxvi.  18),  but  to  an  honorary,  titular  priesthood.— 
Orit/in. — The  idea  of  a priesthood  connects  itself, 
in  all  its  forms,  pure  or  corrupted,  with  the  consci- 
ousness, more  or  less  distinct,  of  sin.  Men  feel  that 
they  Lave  broken  a law.  The  power  above  them  is 
holier  than  they  are,  and  they  dare  not  approach  it. 
They  crave  for  the  intervention  of  some  one  of  whom 
they  can  think  as  likely  to  be  more  acceptable  than 
themselves.  He  must  offer  up  their  prayers,  thanks- 
givings, sacrifices.  He  becomes  their  representative 
in  “ things  pertaining  unto  God."  He  mny  be- 
come also  (though  this  does  not  always  follow)  the 
representative  of  God  to  man.  The  functions  of 
the  priest  and  prophet  may  exist  in  the  same  per- 
son. No  trace  of  an  hereditary  or  caste-priesthood 
meets  us  in  the  worship  of  the  patriarchal  age. 
Once,  and  once  only,  does  the  word  Cohen  meet  us 
as  belonging  to  a ritual  earlier  than  the  time  of 
Abraham.  Melchizedek  is  “ the  priest  of  the  mast 
high  God”  (Gen.  xiv.  18).  In  the  worship  of 
the  patriarchs  themselves,  the  chief  of  the  family, 
as  such,  acted  as  the  priest.  The  office  descended 
with  the  birthright,  and  might  apparently  be  trans- 
ferred with  it.  In  Egypt  the  Israelites  came  into 
contact  with  a priesthood  of  another  kind,  and  that 
contact  must  have  been  for  a time  a very  close  one. 
The  marriage  of  Joseph  with  the  daughter  of  the 
priest  of  On — a priest,  ns  we  may  infer  from  her 
name,  of  the  goddess  Neith — (Gen.  xli.  45),  the 
special  favour  which  he  showed  to  the  priestly  caste 
in  the  years  of  famine  (Gen.  xlvii.  26),  the  train- 
ing of  Moses  in  the  palace  of  the  Pharaohs,  probably 
in  the  colleges  and  temples  of  the  priests  (Acts  vii. 
22) — all  tiiis  must  have  impressed  the  constitution, 
the  dress,  the  outward  form  of  life  upon  the  minds 
of  the  lawgiver  and  his  contemporaries.  There  is 
scarcely  any  room  for  doubt  that  a connexion  of 
some  kind  existed  between  the  Egyptian  priesthood 
and  that  of  Israel.  The  latter  was  not  indeed  an 
outgrowth  or  imitation  of  the  former.  The  sym- 
bolism of  the  one  was  cosmic,  “ of  the  earth, 
earthy,"  that  of  the  other,  chiefly,  if  not  altogether, 
ethical  and  spiritual.  At  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
there  was  as  yet  no  priestly  caste.  The  continuance 
of  solemn  sacrifices  (Ex.  v.  1,  3)  implied,  of  course, 
a priesthood  of  some  kind,  and  priests  appear  as  a 
recognized  body  before  the  promulgation  of  the  Law 
on  Sinai  (Ex.  xix.  22).  There  are  signs  that  the 
priests  of  the  older  ritual  were  already  dealt  with 
as  belonging  to  an  obsolescent  system.  Though 
they  were  known  as  those  that  “ come  near”  to  the 
Lord  (Ex.  xix.  22),  yet  they  are  not  permitted  to 
approach  the  Divine  Presence  on  Sinai.  It  is  notice- 
able also  that  at  this  transition-stage,  when  the  old 
order  was  passing  away,  and  the  new  wns  not  yet 
established,  there  is  the  proclamation  of  the  truth, 
wider  and  higher  than  both,  that  the  whole  people 
wns  to  be  “a  kingdom  of  priests " (Ex.  xix.  6). 
The  idea  of  the  life  of  the  nation  was  that  it  was 
to  be  as  a priest  and  a prophet  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind.— Consecrat ion . — The  functions  of  the  High- 
PRIEST,  the  position  and  history  of  the  LEVITE8  ns 
the  consecrated  tribe,  have  been  discussed  fnlly 
under  those  heads.  It  remains  to  notice  the  cha- 
racteristic facts  connected  with  “ the  priests,  the 
sons  of  Aaron,”  as  standing  between  the  two. 
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Solemn  as  was  the  subsequent  dedication  of  the 
Levites,  that  of  the  priests  involved  a yet  higher 
consecration.  A special  word  (kadash ) was  appro- 
priated to  it.  The  ceremony  is  described  in  Ex. 
xxix..  Lev.  viii.  The  whole  of  this  mysterious 
ritual  was  to  be  repeated  for  seven  days,  during 
which  tire  priests  remained  within  the  Tabernacle, 
separated  from  the  people,  and  not  till  then  was 
the  consecration  perfect.  The  consecrated  character 
thus  imparted  did  not  need  renewing.  It  was  a 
perpetual  inheritance  transmitted  from  father  to  son 
through  all  the  centuries  that  followed.— Dress. — 
The  “ sons  of  Aaron  ” thus  dedicated  were  to  wear 
during  their  ministrations  a special  apparel — at 
other  times  apparently  they  wore  the  common  dress 
of  the  people.  The  material  was  linen,  but  that 
word  included  probably,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Egyp- 
tian priests,  the  byssus,  and  the  cotton  stuffs  of  that 
country  (Ex.  xxviii.  42 ; comp.  COTTON).  Linen 
dra weis  from  the  loins  to  the  thighs  were  to 
cover  their  nakedness."  Over  the  drawers  was 
worn  the  cctSnetl i,  or  close-fitting  cassock,  also  of 
fine  linen,  white,  but  with  a diamond  or  chess- 
board pattern  on  it.  This  came  nearly  to  the  feet, 
and  was  to  be  worn  in  its  garment  shape  (comp. 
John  xix.  23).  The  white  cassock  was  gathered 
round  the  body  with  a girdle  of  needlework,  into 
which,  as  in  the  more  gorgeous  belt  of  the  high- 
priest,  blue,  purple,  and  scarlet,  were  intermingled 
with  white,  and  worked  in  the  form  of  flowers 
(Ex.  xxviii.  39,  40,  xxxix.  2;  Kzek.  xliv.  17-19). 


Upon  their  heads  they  were  to  wear  caps  or  bonnets 
in  the  form  of  a cup*shaj>ed  flower,  also  of  fine 
linen.  They  had  besides  other  “ clothes  of  service," 
which  were  probably  simples*,  but  are  not  described 
(Ex.  xxxi.  10;  Ex.  xlii.  14).  In  all  their  acts  of 
ministration  they  were  to  be  bare-footed.  In  the 
earlier  liturgical  costume  the  ephod  is  mentioned  as 
belonging  to  the  high-priest  only  (Ex.  xxviii.  6-12, 
xxxix.  2-5).— Regulations. — The  idea  of  a conse- 
crated life,  which  was  thus  asserted  at  the  outset, 
was  carried  through  a multitude  of  details.  Each 
probably  had  a symbolic  meaning  of  its  own.  Be- 
fore they  entered  the  tabernacle  they  were  to  wash 
their  hands  and  tbeir  feet  (Ex.  xxx.  17-21,  xl.  30- 
32).  During  the  time  of  their  ministration  they 
were  to  drink  no  wine  or  strong  drink  (Lev.  x.  9 ; 
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Ex.  xliv.  21).  Their  function  was  to  be  more  to 
them  than  the  ties  of  friendship  or  of  blood,  awl, 
except  in  the  case  of  the  nearest  relationships  (six 
degrees  are  specified.  Lev.  xxi.  1-5  ; Ez.  xliv.  25), 
they  were  to  make  no  mourning  for  the  dead.  They 
were  not  to  shave  their  heads.  They  were  to  go 
through  their  ministrations  with  the  serenity  of  t 
reverential  awe,  not  with  the  orgiastic  wfldntB 
which  led  the  priests  of  Baal  in  their  despair  to 
make  cuttings  in  their  flesh  (Lev.  xix.  28 ; 1 K. 
xviii.  28),  and  carried  those  of  whom  Atys  was  a 
type  to  a more  terrible  mutilation  (Deut.  xxiii.  1). 
The  same  thought  found  expression  in  two  other 
forms  affecting  the  priests  of  Israel.  The  pmt 
was  to  be  one  who,  as  the  representative  of  other 
men,  was  to  be  physically  as  well  as  liturgicallv 
perfect.  The  marriages  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  were 
hedged  round  with  special  rules.  There  is  indeed  no 
evidence  for  what  has  sometimes  been  asserted,  that 
either  the  high-priest  or  the  other  sons  of  Aaron 
were  limited  in  their  choice  to  the  women  of  their 
own  tribe,  and  we  have  some  distinct  instances  to 
the  contrary.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
priestly  families  frequently  intermarried,  and  it  is 
certain  that  they  were  forbidden  to  marry  an  un- 
chaste woman,  or  one  who  had  been  divorced,  or  the 
widow  of  any  but  a priest  (Lev.  xxi.  7, 14;  Ea4. 
xliv.  22).  The  prohibition  of  marriage  with  one  of 
an  alien  race  was  assumed,  though  not  enacted  in 
the  law.  The  age  at  which  the  sons  of  Aaron 
might  enter  upon  their  duties  was  not  defined  If 
the  law,  as  that  of  the  Levites  was.  The  boy  Are- 
tobulus  at  the  age  of  seventeen  ministered  in  th* 
Temple  in  his  pontifical  robes,  the  admired  of  all 
observers,  and  thus  stirred  the  treacherous  jealousy 
of  Herod  to  remove  so  dangerous  a rival  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xv.  3,  §3).  This  may  have  been  exceptional, 
but  the  language  of  the  rabbis  indicates  that  the 
special  consecration  of  the  priest’s  life  began  with 
the  opening  years  of  manhood.— •/Wtcfkws.— The 
work  of  the  priesthood  of  Israel  was,  from  its  very 
nature,  more  stereotyped  by  the  Mosaic  institution* 
than  any  other  element  of  the  national  life.  The 
duties  described  in  Exodus  and  Leviticus  are  the 
same  as  those  recognized  in  the  Books  of  Chronic!*, 
as  those  which  the  prophet-priest  Ezekiel  sees  in  bu 
vision  of  the  Temple  of  the  future.  They,  assisting 
the  high-priest,  were  to  watch  over  the  fire  on  the 
altar  of  burnt-offerings,  and  to  keep  it  burning  ever- 
more both  by  day  and  night  (Lev.  vi.  12  ; 2 Chr. 
xiii.  11),  to  teed  the  golden  lamp  outside  the  veil 
with  oil  (Ex.  xxvii.  20,  21 ; Lev.  xxiv.  2),  to  offer 
the  morning  and  evening  sacrifices,  each  accom- 
panied with  a meat-offering  and  a drink-offering, 
at  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxir.  38-44). 
These  were  the  fixed,  invariable  duties ; but  their 
chief  function  was  that  of  being  always  at  hand 
to  do  the  priest’s  office  for  any  guilty,  or  penitent, 
or  rejoicing  Israelite.  The  worshipper  might  com* 
at  any  time.  Other  duties  of  a higher  and  more 
ethical  character  were  hinted  at,  but  were  not,  and 
probably  could  not  be,  the  subject  of  a special  regul- 
ation. They  were  to  teach  tire  children  of  Israel 
the  statutes  of  the  Lord  (Lev.  x.  11 ; Deut  xxxiii. 
10 ; 2 Chr.  xv.  3 ; Ezek.  xliv.  23,  24).  The 
“ priest’s  lips  " (in  the  language  of  the  last  prophet 
looking  hack  upon  the  ideal  of  the  order)  were  to 
u keep  knowledge"  (Mai.  ii.  7).  Through  th * 
whole  history,  with  the  exception  of  the  period*  of 
national  apostasy,  these  acts,  anti  others  like  the®, 
formed  the  daily  life  of  the  priests  who  were  ou 
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duty.  The  three  great  festivals  of  the  year  were, 
however,  their  seasons  of  busiest  employment.  Other 
arts  of  the  priests  of  Israel,  significant  as  they  were, 
were  less  distinctively  sacerdotal.  They  were  to  bless 
the  people  at  every  solemn  meeting  (Num.  vi.  22-27). 
During  the  journeys  in  the  wilderness  it  belonged 
to  them  to  cover  the  ark  and  all  the  vessels  of  the 
sanctuary  with  a purple  or  scarlet  cloth  before  the 
Levites  might  approach  them  (Num.  iv.  5-15).  As 
the  people  started  on  each  day’s  march  they  were  to 
blow  “ an  alarm  ” with  long  silver  trumpets  (Num. 
5.  1-8).  Other  instruments  of  music  might  be 
used  by  the  more  highly-trained  Levites  and  the 
schools  of  the  prophets,  but  the  trumpets  belonged 
only  to  the  priests.  The  presence  of  the  priests  on 
the  field  of  battle  (1  Chr.  xii.  23,  27  ; 2 Chr.  xx. 
21,  22)  led,  in  the  later  periods  of  Jewish  history, 
to  the  special  appointment  at  such  times  of  a war- 
priest.  Other  functions  were  hinted  at  in  Deute- 
ronomy which  might  have  given  them  greater  in- 
fluence as  the  educators  and  civilizers  of  the  people. 
They  were,  to  act  (whether  individually  or  col- 
lectively does  not  distinctly  appear)  as  a court  of 
appeal  in  the  more  difficult  controversies  in  criminal 
or  civil  cases  (Deut.  xvii.  8-13).  It  must  remain 
doubtful,  however,  how  far  this  order  kept  its 
ground  during  tire  storms  and  changes  that  fol- 
lowed. — Maintenance. — Functions  such  as  these 
were  clearly  incompatible  with  the  common  activi- 
ties of  men.  On  these  grounds  therefore  a distinct 
provision  was  made  for  them.  This  consisted — (1) 
of  one-tenth  of  the  tithes  which  the  people  paid  to 
the  Levites,  one  per  cent.  e.  on  the  whole  produce 
of  the  country  (Num.  xviii.  26-28).  (2)  Of  a 

special  tithe  every  third  year  (Deut.  xiv.  28,  xxvi. 
12).  (3)  Of  the  redemption-money,  paid  at  the 
fixed  rate  of  five  shekels  a head,  tor  the  firstrbom 
of  man  or  beast  (Num.  xviii.  14-19).  (4)  Of  the 
redemption- money  paid  in  like  manner  for  men  or 
things  specially  dedicated  to  the  Lord  (Lev.  xxvii.). 
(5)  Of  spoil,  captives,  cattle,  and  the  like,  taken  in 
war  (Num.  xxxi.  25-47).  (6)  Of  the  shew-bread, 
the  flesh  of  the  burnt-oflerings,  peace-offerings, 
trespass-offerings  (Num.  xviii.  8-14;  Lev.  vi.  26, 
29,  vii.  6-10),  and,  in  particular,  the  heave-shoulder 
and  the  wave-breast  (Lev.  x.  12-15).  (7)  Of  an 
undefined  amount  of  the  first-fruits  of  corn,  wine, 
and  oil  (Ex.  xxiii.  19;  Lev.  ii.  14;  Deut.  xxvi. 
1-10).  Of  some  of  these,  as  **  most  holy,”  none 
but  the  priests  were  to  partake  (Lev.  vi.  29).  It 
was  lawful  for  their  sons  and  daughters  (Lev.  x.  14), 
and  even  in  some  cases  for  their  home-born  slaves, 
to  eat  of  others  (Lev.  xxii.  11).  The  stranger  and 
the  hired  servant  were  in  all  cases  excluded  (Lev. 
xxii.  10).  (8)  On  their  settlement  in  Canaan  the 

priestly  families  had  thirteen  cities  assigned  them, 
with  “ suburbs  ” or  pasture-grounds  for  their  flocks 
(Josh.  xxi.  13-19).  These  provisions  were  obvi- 
ously intended  to  secure  the  religion  of  Israel  against 
the  dangers  of  a caste  of  pauper-priests,  needy  and 
dependent,  and  unable  to  bear  their  witness  to  the 
true  faith.  They  were,  on  the  other  hand,  as  far 
as  possible  removed  from  the  condition  of  a wealthy 
order.  The  standard  of  a priest’s  income,  even  iu 
the  earliest  days  after  the  settlement  in  Canaan, 
was  miserably  low  (Judg.  xvii.  10).— Classifica- 
tion and  Statistics. — The  earliest  historical  trace 
of  any  division  of  the  priesthood,  and  correspond- 
ing cycle  of  services,  belongs  to  the  time  of  David. 
Jewish  tradition  indeed  recognizes  an  earlier  divi- 
sion, even  during  the  life  of  Aaron,  into  eight 
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houses,  augmented  during  the  period  of  the  Shiloh- 
worship  to  sixteen,  the  two  families  of  Eleazar  and 
Ithamar  standing  in  both  cases  on  an  equality.  To 
the  reign  of  David  belonged  the  division  of  the 
priesthood  into  the  four-and-twenty  “ courses  ” or 
•orders  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  1-19;  2 Chi*,  xxiii.  8 ; Luke  i. 
5),  each  of  which  was  to  serve  in  rotation  for  one 
week,  while  the  further  assignment  of  special 
services  during  the  week  was  determined  by  lot 
(Luke  i.  9).  Each  course  appears  to  liave  com- 
menced its  work  on  the  Sabbath,  the  outgoing 
priests  taking  the  morning  sacrifice,  and  leaving 
that  of  the  evening  to  their  successors  (2  Chr. 
xxiii.  8).  In  this  division,  however,  the  two  great 
priestly  houses  did  not  stand  on  an  equality.  The 
descendants  of  Ithamar  were  found  to  have  fewer 
representatives  than  those  of  Eleazar,  and  sixteen 
courses  accordingly  were  assigned  to  the  latter, 
eight  only  to  the  former  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  4).  The 
division  thus  instituted  was  confirmed  by  Solo- 
mon, and  continued  to  be  recognized  as  the  typical 
number  of  the  priesthood.  On  the  return  from 
the  Captivity  there  were  found  but  four  courses 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  each  containing,  in  round 
numbers,  about  a thousand  (Ezr.  ii.  36-39).  Out 
of  these,  however,  to  revive  at  least  the  idea  of  the 
old  organization,  the  four-and-twenty  courses  were 
reconstituted,  bearing  the  same  names  as  beibre, 
and  so  continued  till  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
If  we  may  accept  the  numbers  given  by  Jewish 
writers  as  at  all  trustworthy,  the  proportion  of  the 
priesthood  to  the  population  of  Palestine,  during 
the  last  century  of  their  existence  as  an  order,  must 
have  been  far  greater  than  that  of  the  clergy  lias 
ever  been  in  any  Christian  nation.  Over  and  above 
those  that  were  scattered  in  the  country  and  took 
their  turn,  there  were  not  fewer  than  24,000  sta- 
tioned permanently  at  Jerusalem,  and  12,000  at 
Jericho.  It  was  almost  inevitable  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  order,  under  such  circumstances,  should 
sink  in  character  and  reputation.  The  Kabbinic 
classification  of  the  priesthood,  though  belonging  to 
a somewhat  later  date,  reflects  the  contempt  into 
which  the  order  had  fallen.  There  were — (1)  the 
heads  of  the  twenty-four  courses,  known  sometimes 
as  ipxitpth ; (2)  the  large  number  of  reputable 
officiating  but  inferior  priests;  (3)  the  pkbeii,  or 
(to  use  the  extremest  formula  of  Kabbinic  scorn) 
the  “ priests  of  the  people  of  the  earth,”  ignorant 
and  unlettered ; (4)  those  that,  through  physical 
disqualifications  or  other  causes,  were  non-efficient 
members  of  the  order,  though  entitled  to  receive 
their  tithes. — History. — The  new  priesthood  did  not 
establish  itself  without  a struggle.  The  rebellion  of 
Korah,  at  the  head  of  a portion  of  the  Levites  as 
representatives  of  the  'foBt-tarn,  with  Dathan  and 
Abiram  as  leaders  of  the  tribe  of  the  first-born  son 
of  Jacob  (Num.  xvi.  1),  showed  that  some  looked 
back  to  the  old  patriarchal  order  rather  than  for- 
ward to  the  new.  Prominent  as  was  the  part 
taken  by  the  priests  in  the  daily  march  of  the  host 
of  Israel  (Num.  x.  8),  in  the  passage  of  the  Jordan 
Josh.  iii.  14,  15),  in  the  destruction  of  Jericho 
Josh.  vi.  12-16),  the  history  of  Micah  shows  that 
within  that  century  there  was  a strong  tendency  to 
relapse  into  the  system  of  a household  instead  of  an 
hereditary  priesthood  (Judg.  xvii.).  The  frequent 
invasions  and  conquests  during  the  period  of  the 
Judges  must  have  interfered  with  the  payment  of 
tithes,  with  the  maintenance  of  worship,  with  the 
observance  of  all  festivals,  and  with  this  the  influ- 
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once  of  the  priesthood  must  have  been  kept  in  the 
background.  For  a time  the  prerogative  of  the  line 
«f  Aaron  was  in  abeyance.  The  cnptuie  of  the  Ark, 
the  removal  of  the  Tabernacle  from  Shiloh,  threw 
everything  into  confusion,  and  Samuel,  a Levite, 
but  not  within  the  priestly  family,  sacrifices,  and 
“ comes  near”  to  the  Lord:  his  training  under  Kli, 
his  Nazarite  life,  his  prophetic  olTicc,  being  regarded 
apparently  as  a special  consecration.  Though  Shiloh 
had  become  a deserted  sanctuary,  Nob  (1  Sam.  xxi. 
1)  was  made  for  a time  the  centre  of  national  wor- 
ship, and  the  symbolic  ritual  of  Israel  was  thus 
kept  from  being  forgotten.  The  reign  of  Saul  wns, 
however,  a time  of  suffering  for  them.  He  had 
manifested  a disposition  to  usurp  the  priest’s  office 
(1  Sam.  xiii.  9).  The  massacre  of  the  priests  at 
Nob  showed  how  insecure  their  lives  were  against 
any  unguarded  or  savage  impulse.  They  could  but 
wait  in  silence  for  the  coming  of  a deliverer  in 
David.  When  the  death  of  Saul  set  them  free 
they  came  in  large  numbers  to  the  camp  of  David, 
prepared  apparently  not  only  to  testify  their  alle- 
ginnce,  but  also  to  support  him,  armed  for  battle, 
against  all  rivals  (l  Chr.  xii.  27).  They  were  sum- 
moned from  their  cities  to  the  great  restoration  of 
the  worship  of  Israel,  when  the  Ark  was  brought 
up  to  the  new  capital  of  the  kingdom  (1  Chr.  xv.  4). 
For  a time,  however,  the  older  order  of  sacrifices 
was  carried  on  by  the  priests  in  the  tabernacle  on 
the  high-place  at  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  rvi.  37-39,  xxi. 
29  ; 2 Chr.  i.  3).  We  cannot  wonder  that  first 
David  and  then  Solomon  should  have  sought  to 
guard  against  the  evils  incidental  to  this  separation 
of  the  two  orders,  and  to  unite  in  one  great  Temple 
priests  and  Levites,  the  symbolic  worship  of  sacri- 
fice and  the  spiritual  offering  of  praise.  The  reigns 
of  these  two  kings  were  naturally  the  culminating 
period  of  the  glory  of  the  Jewish  priesthood.  The 
]>osition  of  the  priests  under  the  monarchy  of  Judah 
deserves  a closer  examination  than  it  has  yet  re- 
ceived. The  system  which  has  been  described  above 
gave  them  for  every  week  of  service  in  the  Temple 
twenty-three  weeks  in  which  they  had  no  appointed 
work.  To  what  employment  could  they  turn? 
(1)  The  more  devout  and  thoughtful  found,  pro- 
bably, in  the  schools  of  the  prophets  that  which 
satisfied  them.  They  became  teaching  priests 
(2  Chr.  xv.  3),  students,  and  interpreters  of  the 
Divine  Law.  (2)  Some  perhaps  served  in  the 
king’s  army.  (3)  A few  chosen  ones  might  enter 
more  deeply  into  the  divine  life,  and  so  receive, 
like  Zechariah,  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  a special  call  to 
the  office  of  a prophet.  (4)  We  can  hardly  escape 
the  conclusion  that  many  did  their  work  in  the 
Temple  of  Jehovah  with  a divided  allegiance,  and 
acted  at  other  times  as  priests  of  the  high-places. 
Those  who  ceased  to  be  true  shepherds  of  tire  people 
found  nothing  in  their  ritual  to  sustain  or  elevate 
them.  They  became  as  sensual,  covetous,  tyran- 
nical, as  ever  the  clergy  of  the  Christian  Church 
l»ecamc  in  its  darkest  periods ; conspicuous  as 
drunkards  and  adulterers  (Is.  xxviii.  7,  8,  Ivi.  10- 
12).  The  prophetic  order,  instead  of  acting  as  a 
check,  became  sharers  in  the  corruption  (Jer.  v. 
31  ; Lnm.  iv.  13;  Zeph.  iii.  4).  The  discipline  of 
the  Captivity,  however,  was  not  without  its  fruits. 
A large  proportion  of  the  priests  had  either  perished 
or  were  content  to  remain  in  the  land  of  their  exile, 
hut  those  who  did  return  were  active  in  the  work 
of  restoration.  No  great  changes  affected  the  out- 
ward position  of  the  priests  under  the  Persian  go- 
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vemment.  Both  the  Persian  government  and  Alex- 
ander had  respected  the  religion  of  their  subject* ; 
and  the  former  had  conferred  on  the  priests  imm'mr- 
ties  from  taxation  (Ezr.  vi.  8,  9,  vii.  24).  The 
degree  to  which  this  recognition  was  carried  br 
the  immediate  successors  of  Alexander  is  shown  br 
the  work  of  restoration  accomplished  by  Simon  the 
son  of  Onias  (Ecclus.  1.  12-20);  and  the  position 
which  they  thus  occupied  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
not  less  than  the  devotion  with  which  his  zeal  in- 
spired them,  prepared  them  doubtless  for  the  great 
struggle  which  was  coming,  and  in  which,  under 
the  priestly  Maccabees,  they  were  the  chief  de- 
fenders of  their  country's  freedom.  Some,  indeed, 
at  that  crisis,  were  found  among  the  apostates.  The 
majority,  however,  were  true-hearted.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  bring  together  the  few  tacts  that  in- 
dicate their  position  in  the  N.  T.  period  of  their 
history.  The  division  into  four-and-twenty  courses 
is  still  maintained  (Luke  i.  5),  and  the  heads  of 
these  courses,  together  with  those  who  have  bell 
the  high-priesthood  (the  office  no  longer  Lasting  f<x 
life),  are  “chief  priests”  by  courtesy,  and  take 
their  place  in  the  Sanhedrim.  The  nnrober  sat- 
tered  throughout  Palestine  was,  as  has  been  stand, 
very  large.  Of  these  the  greater  number  were  poor 
and  ignorant.  The  priestly  order,  like  the  natka. 
was  divided  between  contending  sects.  The  influ- 
ence of  Hyrcanus,  himself  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  a Sadducee,  had  probably  made  the  tenets  of 
that  party  popular  among  the  wealthier  and  more 
powerful  members  ; and  the  chief  priests  of  the 
Gosjiels  and  the  Acts,  the  whole  apxitpxritir 
yivos  (Acts  iv.  1,  6,  v.  17),  were  apparently  con- 
sistent Sadducees.  The  great  multitude,  on  tk 
other  hand,  who  received  that  testimony  (Acts  vi. 
7)  must  have  been  free  from,  or  must  have  over- 
come, Sadducean  prejudices.  In  the  scenes  of  tk 
last  tragedy  of  Jewish  history  the  order 
away,  without  honour,  “ dying  as  a fool  dieth.' 
The  high -priesthood  is  given  to  the  lowest  and  rile', 
of  the  adherents  of  the  frenzied  Zealots.  Other 
priests  appear  as  deserting  to  the  enemy.  The  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  deprived  the  order  at  one 
blow  of  all  but  an  honorary  distinction.  Th«r 
occupation  was  gone.  Many  families  must  have 
altogether  lost  their  genealogies.  The  influence  of 
the  Rabbis  increased  with  the  fall  of  the  priesthood. 
The  language  of  the  N.  T.  writers  in  relation  to 
the  priesthood  ought  not  to  be  passed  over.  Tkr 
recognize  in  Christ,  the  first-born,  the  king,  tk 
Anointed,  the  representative  of  the  true  primeval 
priesthood  after  the  order  of  Melchizedek  (HeL 
vii.,  viii.),  from  which  that  of  Aaron,  however 
necessary  for  the  time,  is  now  seen  to  hare  been  i 
deflection.  But  there  is  no  trace  of  an  order  in  the 
new  Christian  society,  bearing  the  name  and  exer- 
cising functions  like  those  of  the  priests  of  the  oWei 
Covenant.  The  idea  which  pervades  the  teaching 
of  the  Epistles  is  that  of  an  universal  priesthc*!. 
It  was  the  thought  of  a succeeding  age  that  tbe  oH 
classification  of  the  high-priest,  priests,  and  Levites 
was  reproduced  in  the  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons 
of  the  Christian  Church. 

Prince,  Princess.  The  only  special  os«  of  the 
word  “ prince”  are — 1.  “ Princes  of  province* 
(1  K.  xx.  14),  who  were  probably  local  governors 
or  magistrates.  2.  The  “ princes  ” mentioned  in 
Dan.  vi.  1 (see  Esth.  i.  1)  were  the  predecessors  of 
the  satraps  of  Darius  Hvstaspis. 

Pris'ca  (2  Tim.  iv.  19).  [Priscilla.] 
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Priscilla.  To  what  has  been  said  elsewhere 
tinder  the  head  of  Aquila  the  following  may  be 
added.  The  name  is  Prisca  in  2 Tim.  iv.  19,  and 
( according  to  the  true  reading)  in  Pom.  xvi.  3,  and 
also  (atsording  to  some  of  the  best  MSS.)  in  1 Cor. 
xvi.  19.  Such  variation  in  a Roman  uome  is  by 
no  means  unusual.  We  find  that  the  name  of  the 
■wife  is  placed  before  that  of  the  husband  in  Rom. 
xvi.  3,  2 Tim.  iv.  19,  and  (according  to  some  of 
the  best  MSS.)  in  Acts  xviii.  26.  It  is  only  in 
Acts  xviii.  2,  and  1 Cor.  xvi.  19,  that  Aquila  has 
unequivocally  the  first  place.  Hence  we  should  be 
disposed  to  conclude  that  Priscilla  was  tire  more 
energetic  character  of  the  two.  Yet  we  observe  that 
the  husband  and  the  wife  are  always  mentioned  to- 
gether. In  fact  we  may  say  that  Priscilla  is  the 
example  of  what  the  married  woman  may  do  for 
the  general  sendee  of  the  Church,  in  conjunction 
with  home  duties,  as  Phof.be  is  the  type  of  the 
unmarried  servant  of  the  Church,  or  deaconess. 

Prison.  For  imprisonment  as  a punishment,  see 
Punishments.  In  Egypt  it  is  plain  both  that 
special  places  were  used  ns  piisons,  and  that  they 
were  under  the  custody  of  a military  officer  (Gen. 
xl.  3,  xlii.  17).  During  the  wandering  in  the  desert 
we  read  on  two  occasions  of  confinement  “ in  ward” 
(Lev.  xxiv.  12;  Num.  xv.  34);  but  as  imprison- 
ment was  not  directed  by  the  Law,  so  we  hear  of 
none  till  the  time  of  the  kings,  when  the  prison 
appears  as  an  appendage  to  the  palace,  or  a special 
port  of  it  (1  K.  xxii.  27).  Later  still  it  is  distinctly 
described  ns  being  in  the  king’s  house  (Jer.  xxxii.  2, 
xxxvii.  21 ; Neh.  iii.  25).  This  was  the  case  also 
at  Babylon  (2  K.  xxv.  27).  But  private  houses 
were  sometimes  used  as  places  of  confinement  (Jer. 
xxxvii.  15).  Public  prisons  other  than  these,  though 
in  use  by  the  Canannitish  nations  (Judg.  xvi.  21, 
25),  were  unknowm  in  Judaea  previous  to  the  Cap- 
tivity. Under  the  Herods  we  hear  again  of  royal 
prisons  attached  to  the  palace,  or  in  royal  fortresses 
(Luke  iii.  20;  Actsxii.  4, 10).  By  the  Romans  Anto- 
nia was  used  as  a prison  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxiii.  10), 
nnd  at  Caesarea  the  praetorium  of  Herod  (ib.  35). 

Proch'orus,  one  of  the  seven  deacons,  being  the 
third  on  the  list,  and  named  next  after  Stephen  and 
Philip  (Acts  vi.  5). 

ProconsuL  The  Greek  aydowaros,  for  which 
this  is  the  true  equivalent,  is  rendered  uniformly 
**  deputy”  in  the  A.  V.  of  Acts  xiii.  7,  8,  12,  xix. 
38  ; and  the  derived  verb  &.v6inraT(vct  in  Acts 
xviii.  12,  is  translated  “ to  be  deputy.”  At  the 
division  of  the  Roman  provinces  by  Augustus,  in 
the  year  B.C.  27,  into  Senatorial  and  Imperial,  the 
emperor  assigned  to  the  senate  such  portions  of  ter- 
ritory as  were  peaceable,  and  could  be  held  with- 
out force  of  arms  (Suet.  Oct.  47  ; Strabo,  xvii.  p. 
840  ; Dio  Cass.  liii.  12),  an  arrangement  which  re- 
rn:  lined  with  frequent  alterations  till  the  3rd  cen- 
tury. Over  these  senatorial  provinces  the  senate 
appointed  by  lot  yearly  an  officer,  who  was  called 
•**  proconsul  ” (Dio  Cass.  liii.  13),  and  who  exercised 
purely  civil  functions.  The  provinces  were  in  con- 
sequence called  “ proconsular.”  Among  the  sena- 
torial provinces  in  the  first  arrangement  by  Au- 
gustus, were  Cyprus,  Achaia,  and  Asia  within  the 
Hnlys  and  Taurus  (Strabo,  xvii.  p.  840).  Achaia 
became  an  imperial  province  in  the  second  year  of 
Tiberius,  A.D.  16,  and  was  governed  by  a procu- 
rator  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  76),  but  was  restored  to  the 
^senate  by  Claudius  (Suet.  Claud.  25),  and  there- 
fore Gallio,  before  whom  St.  Paul  was  brought, 
Con.  D.  B. 
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is  rightly  termed  “ proconsul”  in  Acts  xviii.  12. 
Cyprus  also,  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  was  first  made 
an  imperial  province  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  12),  but  five 
years  afterwards  (b.c.  22)  it  was  given  to  the  senate. 

Procurator.  The  Greek  fiytpdv,  rendered 
“ governor”  in  the  A.  V.,  is  applied  in  the  N.  T. 
to  the  officer  who  presided  over  the  imperial  pro- 
vince of  Judaea.  It  is  used  of  Pontius  Pilate  (Matt, 
xxvii.),  of  Felix  (Acts  xxiii.,  xxiv.),  and  of  Festus 
(Acts  xxvi.  30).  In  all  these  cases  the  Vulgate 
equivalent  is  praeses.  The  office  of  procurator  is 
mentioned  in  Luke  iii.  1.  It  is  explained,  under 
the  head  of  Proconsul,  that  after  the  battle  of 
Actium  (b.C.  27)  the  provinces  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire were  divided  by  Augustus  into  two  portions, 
giving  some  to  the  senate,  nnd  reserving  to  himself 
the  rest.  The  imperial  provinces  were  administered 
by  legates,  called  legati  Augusti  pro  praetor  e,  some- 
times with  the  addition  of  consulari  potestate,  nnd 
sometimes  legati  consulares,  or  legati  or  consularcs 
alone.  These  officers  were  also  called  praesides. 
No  quaestor  came  into  the  emperor’s  provinces, 
but  the  property  and  revenues  of  the  imperial  trea- 
sury were  administered  by  the  Rationales,  Procu- 
ratores  and  Adores  of  the  emperor,  who  were 
chosen  from  among  his  freedmen,  or  from  among 
the  knights  (Tac.  Hist.  v.  9 ; Dio  Cass.  liii.  15). 
These  procurators  were  sent  both  to  the  imperial 
and  to  the  senatorial  provinces  (Dio  Cass.  liii.  15). 
Sometimes  a province  was  governed  by  a procur- 
ator with  the  functions  of  a praeses.  This  was 
especially  the  case  with  the  smaller  provinces  ami 
the  outlying  districts  of  a larger  proviuce ; and  such 
is  the  relation  in  which  Judaea  stood  to  Syria.  The 
head-quarters  of  the  procurator  were  at  Caesarea 
(Acts  xxiii.  23),  where  he  had  a judgment-seat  (Acts 
xxv.  6)  in  the  audience  chamber  (Acts  xxv.  23), 
and  was  assisted  by  a council  (Acts  xxv.  12)  whom 
he  consulted  in  cases  of  difficulty.  In  the  N.  T. 
we  see  the  procurator  only  in  his  judicial  capacity. 
Thus  Christ  is  brought  before  Pontius  Pilate  ns  a 
political  offender  (Matt,  xxvii.  2,  11),  and  the  ac- 
cusation is  heard  by  the  procurator,  who  is  seated 
on  the  judgment-seat  (Matt,  xxvii.  19).  Felix 
heard  St.  Paul’s  accusation  and  defence  from  the 
judgment-seat  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxiv.) ; nnd  St. 
Paul  calls  him  “ judge  ” (Acts  xxiv.  10),  ns  if  this 
teim  described  his  chief  functions.  The  procurator 
is  again  alluded  to  in  his  judicial  capacity  in  1 Pet. 
ii.  1 4.  He  was  attended  by  a cohort  as  body-guard 
(Matt,  xxvii.  27),  and  apparently  went  up  to  Jeru- 
salem at  the  time  of  the  high  festivals,  and  there 
resided  in  the  palace  of  Herod,  in  which  was  the 
praetorium , or  “judgment-hall,”  as  it  is  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  (Matt,  xxvii.  27 ; Mark  xv.  16 ; comp. 
Acts  xxiii.  35). 

Prophet.  I.  The  Name. — The  ordinary  Hebrew 
word  for  prophet  is  nabi,  derived  from  the  verb  ndba, 
connected  bvGesenius  with  nab' a,  “to  bubble  forth,” 
like  a fountain.  If  this  etymology  is  correct,  the 
substantive  would  siguify  either  a person  who,  as 
it  were,  involuntarily  bursts  forth  with  spiritual 
utterances  under  the  divine  influence  (cf.  Ps.  xlv. 
1),  or  simply  one  who  pours  forth  words.  Bunsen 
and  Davidson  suppose  Ndbi  to  signify  the  man  to 
vchom  announcements  are  made  by  God,  t.  c.  in- 
spired. But  it  is  more  in  accordance  with  the  ety- 
mology and  usage  of  the  word  to  regard  it  as  signi- 
fying (actively)  one  trho  announces  or  ])Ours  forth 
the  declarations  of  God.  Two  other  Hebrew  words 
are  used  to  designate  a prophet,  R6eh,  and  Chozeh, 
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both  signifying  one  t cho  sees.  They  are  rendered 
in  the  A.  V.  by  “ seer.”  The  three  words  seem  to 
be  contrasted  with  each  other  in  1 Chron.  xxix.  29. 
Jioeh  is  a title  almost  appropriated  to  Samuel.  It 
was  superseded  in  general  use  by  the  word  N&bi. 
ChdzeU  is  rarely  found  except  in  the  Books  of  the 
Chronicles.  Whether  there  is  any  difference  in  the 
usage  of  these  three  words,  and,  if  any,  what  that 
difference  is,  has  been  much  debated.  On  the  whole 
it  would  seem  that  the  same  persons  are  designated 
by  the  three  words  N&bi,  ltdeh,  ChSzeh.  The  word 
Nabi  is  uniformly  translated  in  the  LXX.  by  vpo- 
<pi\Ti\s,  and  in  the  A.  V.  by  “ prophet.”  In  classical 
Creek,  vpo<pf?T7jj  signifies  one  who  speaks  for  an- 
other, specially  one  who  speaks  for  a god  and  so 
interprets  his  will  to  man.  Hence  its  essential 
meaning  is  “ an  interpreter.”  The  use  of  the  word 
TTpocpijTTji  in  its  modem  sense  is  post-classical,  and 
is  derived  from  the  LXX.  From  the  mediaeval 
use  of  the  word  npo<pr}Ttia,  prophecy  passed  into 
the  English  language  in  the  sense  of  prediction,  and 
this  sense  it  has  retained  as  its  popular  meaning. 
The  larger  sense  of  interpretation  has  not,  however, 
been  lost.  In  feet  the  English  word  prophet,  like 
the  word  inspiration,  has  always  been  used  in  a 
larger  and  in  a closer  sense.  The  different  mean- 
ings, or  shades  of  meaning,  in  which  the  abstract 
noun  is  employed  in  Scripture,  have  been  drawn 
out  by  Locke  as  follows: — “ Prophecy  comprehends 
three  things:  prediction;  singing  by  the  dictate  of 
the  Spirit;  and  understanding  and  explaining  the 
mysterious,  hidden  sense  of  Scripture,  by  an  immed- 
iate illumination  and  motion  of  the  Spirit”  (Pa>'a- 
phrasc  of  1 Cor.  xii.  note,  p.  121,  Lond.  1742). 
Etymologically,  however,  it  is  certain  that  neither 
prescience  nor  prediction  are  implied  by  the  term 
used  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  or  English  language.— 
II.  Prophetical  Order, — The  sacerdotal  order 
was  originally  the  instrument  by  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Jewish  Theocracy  were  taught  nnd 
governed  in  things  spiritual.  Teaching  by  act  and 
teaching  by  word  were  alike  their  task.  But  during 
the  time  of  the  Judges,  the  priesthood  sank  into  a 
state  of  degeneracy,  and  the  people  were  no  longer 
affected  by  the  acted  lessons  of  the  ceremonial  service. 
They  required  less  enigmatic  warnings  and  exhorta- 
tions. Under  these  circumstances  a new  moral 
power  was  evoked — the  Prophetic  Order.  Samuel, 
himself  a Levite,  of  the  family  of  Kohath  (1  Chr. 
vi.  28),  and  almost  certainly  a priest,  was  the  in- 
strument used  at  once  for  effecting  a reform  in  the 
sacerdotal  order  (1  Chr.  ix.  22),  and  for  giving  to 
the  prophets  a position  of  imjxnlance  which  they 
had  never  before  held.  Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  Samuel  created  the  prophetic  order 
as  a new  thing  before  unknown.  The  germs  both 
of  the  prophetic  and  of  the  regal  order  are  found 
in  the  Law  as  given  to  the  Israelites  by  Moses 
(Deut.  xiii.  1,  xviii.  20,  xvii.  18),  but  they  were 
not  yet  developed,  because  there  was  not  yet  the 
demand  for  them.  Snmuel  took  measures  to  make 
his  work  of  restoration  }>ermune»t  as  well  ns  effective 
for  the  moment.  For  this  purpose  he  instituted 
Companies,  or  Colleges  of  Prophets.  One  we  find 
in  his  lifetime  at  Hamah  (1  Sam.  xix.  19,  20); 
others  afterwards  at  Bethel  (2  K.  ii.  3),  Jericho 
(2  K.  ii.  5),  Gilgal  (2  K.  iv.  38),  and  elsewhere 
(2  K.  vi.  1).  Their  constitution  and  object  were 
similar  to  those  of  Theological  Colleges.  Into  them 
were  gathered  promising  students,  and  here  they 
were  trained  for  the  office  which  they  were  nfter- 
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wards  destined  to  fulfil.  So  successful  were  these 
institutions,  that  from  the  time  of  Samuel  to  fee 
closing  of  the  Canon  of  the  Old  Testament,  there 
seems  never  to  have  been  wanting  a due  supply  of 
men  to  keep  up  the  line  of  official  prophets.  Their 
chief  subject  of  study  was,  no  doubt,  the  Law  and 
its  interpretation  ; oral,  as  distinct  from  symbolical, 
teaching  being  henceforward  tacitly  transferred  from 
the  priestly  to  the  prophetical  order.  Subsidiary 
subjects  of  instruction  were  music  and  sacred  poetry, 
both  of  which  had  been  connected  with  prophecy 
from  the  time  of  Moses  (Ex.  xv.  20)  aud  the  Judge* 
(Judg.  iv.  4,  v.  1).— 111.  The  Prophetic  Gin. 
— We  have  been  speaking  of  the  Prophetic  Order. 
To  belong  to  the  prophetic  order  and  to  posso«  tb» 
prophetic  gift  are  not  convertible  terms.  Generally, 
the  inspired  prophet  came  from  the  College  of  fee 
Prophets,  and  belonged  to  the  prophetic  order ; but 
this  was  not  always  the  case.  The  sixteen  prophett 
whose  books  are  in  the  Canon  have  therefore  that 
place  of  honour,  because  they  were  endowed  vita 
the  prophetic  gift  as  well  as  ordinarily  (so  tar  ts 
we  know)  belonging  to  the  prophetic  order.  \Yhr. 
then  are  the  characteristics  of  the  sixteen  prophets, 
thus  called  and  commissioned,  and  entrusted  with 
the  messages  of  God  to  His  people?  (1.)  TdcT 
were  the  national  poets  of  Judaea.  (2.)  They  wen 
annalists  and  historians.  A great  portion  of  Isaab, 
of  Jeremiah,  of  Daniel,  of  Jouah,  of  Haggai,  # 
direct  or  indirect  history.  ( 3.)  They  were  preachers 
of  patriotism;  their  patriotism  being  founded  c-j 
the  religious  motive.  (4.)  They  were  preachers  of 
morals  and  of  spiritual  religion.  The  system  d 
morals  put  forward  by  the  prophets  if  not  higher, 
or  sterner,  or  purer  than  that  of  the  Law,  is  nxe? 
plainly  declared,  and  with  greater,  because 
more  needed,  vehemence  of  diction.  (5.)  They  *** 
extraordinary,  but  yet  authorized,  exponents  of  the 
Law.  (6.)  They  held  a pastoral  or  quasi-past.^ 
office.  (7.)  They  were  a political  power  in  t» 
state.  (8.)  But  the  prophets  were  something  mon 
than  national  poets  and  annalists,  preachers  of  pa- 
triotism, moral  teachers,  exponents  of  the  Lav, 
pastors,  and  politicians.  We  have  not  yet  touche: 
upon  their  most  essential  charact eristic,  which  s. 
that  they  were  instruments  of  revealing  God’s  vn 
to  man,  as  in  other  ways,  so,  specially,  by  predict- 
ing future  events,  nnd,  in  particular,  by  forettliir.: 
the  incarnation  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  t& 
redemption  effected  by  Him.  There  are  two  ch* 
ways  of  exhibiting  this  feet:  one  is  suitable  whes 
discoursing  with  Christians,  the  other  when  argu- 
ing with  unbelievers.  To  the  Christian  it  is  enoc- 
to  show  that  the  truth  of  the  New  Testament  sol 
the  truthfulness  of  its  authors,  and  of  the  Lor* 
Himself,  are  bound  up  with  Lite  truth  ot  the  exist- 
ence of  this  predictive  element  in  the  prophets.  To 
the  unbeliever  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  fact* 
have  verified  their  predictions.  The  fultilmcn: 
a single  prophecy  does  not  prove  the  prophetical 
power  of  the  prophet,  but  the  fulfilment  ot  a long 
series  of  prophecies  by  a series  or  number  of  ernU 
does  in  itself  constitute  a proof  that  the  prophecies 
were  inteuded  to  predict  the  events,  and.  conse- 
quently, that  predictive  power  resided  in  the  !**>- 
phet  or  prophets.  Now  the  Messianic  ptewre 
drawn  by  the  prophets  as  a body  contain*  at  k** 
as  many  traits  as  these: — That  salvation 
come  through  the  family  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  J** 
Judah,  David : that  at  the  time  of  the  final 
tion  of  the  Jewish  power,  Shiloh  (the  tmnqujinM, 
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should  gather  the  nations  under  his  rule:  that 
there  should  be  a great  Prophet,  typified  by  Moses ; 
a King  descended  from  David;  a Priest  for  ever, 
typifiwl  by  Melchisedek : that  there  should  be  bom 
into  the  world  a child  to  be  called  Mighty  God, 
Eternal  Father,  Prince  of  Peace : that  there  should 
be  a Righteous  Servant  of  God  on  whom  the  Lord 
would  lay  the  iniquity  of  all : that  Messiah  the 
Prince  should  be  cut  off,  but  not  for  himself:  that 
an  everlasting  kingdom  should  be  given  by  the 
Ancient  of  Days  to  one  like  the  Son  of  Man.  We 
may  say  that  we  have  here  a series  of  prophecies 
which  are  so  applicable  to  the  person  and  earthly 
life  of  Jesus  Christ  as  to  be  thereby  shown  to  have 
been  designed  to  apply  to  Him.  And  if  they  were 
designed  to  apply  to  Him,  prophetical  prediction  is 
proved.  Objections  have  been  urged: — 1.  Vague- 
ness. — It  has  been  said  that  the  prophecies  are  too 
darkly  and  vaguely  worded  to  be  proved  predictive 
by  the  events  which  they  are  alleged  to  foretell. 
But  to  this  might  be  answered — 1.  That  God  never 
forces  men  to  believe,  but  that  there  is  such  an 
union  of  definiteness  and  vagueness  in  the  prophecies 
as  to  enable  those  who  are  willing  to  discover  the 
troth,  while  the  wilfully  blind  are  not  forcibly 
constrained  to  see  it.  2.  Thnt,  had  the  prophecies 
been  couched  in  the  form  of  direct  declarations, 
their  fulfilment  would  have  thereby  been  rendered 
impossible,  or,  at  least,  capable  of  frustration.  3. 
That  the  effect  of  prophecy  would  have  been  far 
leas  beneficial  to  believers,  as  being  less  adapted  to 
keep  them  in  a state  of  constant  expectation.  4. 
That  the  Messiah  of  Revelation  could  not  be  so 
clearly  portrayed  in  his  varied  character  as  God  and 
Man,  as  Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  if  he  had  been 
the  mere  “ teacher.”  5.  That  the  state  of  the  Pro- 
phets, at  the  time  of  receiving  the  Divine  revela- 
tion, was  such  as  necessarily  to  make  their  predic- 
tions fragmentary,  figurative,  and  abstracted  from 
the  relations  of  time.  6.  That  some  portions  of 
the  prophecies  were  intended  to  be  of  double  applic- 
ation, and  some  portions  to  be  understood  only  on 
their  fulfilment  (cf.  John  xiv.  29 ; Ez.  xxxvi.  33). 
—2.  Obscurity  of  a part  or  parts  of  a prophecy 
otherwise  dear. — The  objection  drawn  from  “ the 
unintelligibleness  of  one  part  of  the  prophecy,  as 
invalidating  the  proof  of  foresight  arising  from  the 
evident  completion  of  those  parts  which  are  under- 
stood ” is  akin  to  that  drawn  from  the  vagueness  of 
the  whole  of  it.— *3.  Application  of  the  several  pro- 
phecies to  a more  immediate  subject. — It  has  been 
the  task  of  many  Biblical  critics  to  examine  the 
different  passages  which  are  alleged  to  be  predictions 
of  Christ,  and  to  show  that  they  were  delivered  in 
reference  to  some  person  or  thing  contemporary 
with,  or  shortly  subsequent  to,  the  time  of  the 
writer.  Let  it  be  granted  that  it  may  be  proved 
of  all  the  predictions  of  the  Messiah — it  certainly 
may  be  proved  of  many — that  they  primarily  apply 
to  some  historical  and  present  fact : in  that  case  a 
certain  law,  under  which  God  vouchsafes  his  pro- 
phetical revelations,  is  discovered  ; but  there  is  no 
semblance  of  disproof  of  the  further  Messianic  in- 
teipretation  of  the  passages  under  consideration. 
Whether  it  can  be  proved  by  an  investigation  of 
Holy  Scripture,  that  this  relation  between  Dvine 
announcements  for  the  future  and  certain  present 
events  does  so  exist  as  to  constitute  a law,  and 
whether,  if  the  law  is  proved  to  exist,  it  is  of  uni- 
versal, or  only  of  partial  application,  we  do  not 
pause  to  determine.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the 
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existence  of  a primary  sense  cannot  exclude  the 
possibility  of  a secondary  sense.— 4.  Miraculous 
character.— Then  is  no  question  that  if  miracles 
are,  either  physically  or  morally,  impossible,  then 
prediction  is  impossible.  — IV.  Thu  Pkoi>hktic 
State. — We  learn  from  Holy  Scripture  that  it  was 
by  the  agency  of  the  Spirit  of  God  that  tiie  pro- 
phets received  the  Dvine  communication  (Num. 
xi.  17,  25,  29 ; 1 Sara.  x.  6,  xix.  20 ; 2 Pet.  i.  21 ; 
Jer.  xxiii.  16;  Ez.  xiii.  2,  3).  The  prophet  held 
an  intermediate  position  in  communication  between 
God  and  man.  God  communicated  with  him  by 
His  Spirit,  and  he,  having  received  this  communic- 
ation, was  “ the  spokesman  ” of  God  to  man  (cf. 
Ex.  vii.  1,  and  iv.  16).  But  the  means  by  which 
the  Dvine  Spirit  communicated  with  the*  human 
spirit,  and  the  conditions  of  the  human  spirit  under 
which  the  Dvine  communications  were  received, 
have  not  been  clearly  declared  to  us.  They  are, 
however,  indicated.  In  Num.  xii.  6-8  we  have  an 
exhaustive  division  of  the  different  ways  in  which 
the  revelations  of  God  are  made  to  man.  1.  Direct 
declaration  and  manifestation,  “ 1 will  speak  mouth 
to  mouth,  apparently,  and  the  similitude  of  the 
Lord  shall  he  behold.”  2.  Vision.  3.  Dream. 
According  to  the  theory  of  Philo  and  the  Alexnn- 
drian  school,  the  prophet  was  in  a state  of  entire 
unconsciousness  at  the  time  thnt  he  was  under  the 
influence  of  Dvine  inspiration.  This  theory  iden- 
tifies Jewish  prophecy  in  all  essential  points  with 
the  heathen  payritrl),  or  divination,  as  distiuct  from 
wpo<frriT(ia,  or  interpretation.  According  to  the 
belief  of  the  heathen,  of  the  Alexandrian  Jews,  and 
of  the  Montanists,  the  vision  of  the  prophet  was 
seen  while  he  was  in  a state  of  ecstatic  unconscious- 
ness, and  the  enunciation  of  the  vision  was  made  by 
him  in  the  same  state.  The  Fathers  of  the  Church 
opposed  the  Montanist  theory  with  great  unanimity. 
It  does  not  seem  possible  to  draw  any  very  precise 
distinction  between  the  prophetic  “ dream  ” and  the 
prophetic  “ vision.”  In  the  case  of  Abrahain  (Gen. 
xv.  1)  and  of  Daniel  (Dm.  vii.  1),  they  seem  to 
melt  into  each  other.  In  both,  the  external  senses 
are  at  rest,  reflection  is  quiescent,  and  intuition 
energizes.  The  action  of  the  ordinary  faculties  is 
suspended  in  the  one  case  by  natural,  in  the  other 
by  supernatural  or  extraordinary  causes.  The  pro- 
phetic trance  must  be  acknowledged  as  a Scriptural 
account  of  the  state  in  which  the  prophets  and 
other  inspired  persons,  sometimes,  at  least,  received 
Dvine  revelations.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  of 
the  following  nature.  (1.)  The  bodily  senses  were 
closed  to  external  objects  as  in  deep  sleep.  (2.)  The 
reflective  and  discursive  faculty  was  still  and  in- 
active. (3.)  The  spiritual  faculty  was  awakened 
to  the  highest  state  of  energy.  Hence  it  is  that 
revelations  in  trances  are  described  by  the  prophets 
as  “seen”  or  “ heard”  by  them,  for  the  spiritual 
faculty  energizes  by  immediate  perception  on  the 
part  of  the  inward  sense,  not  by  inference  and 
thought.  Hence  it  is,  too,  that  the  prophets’ 
visions  are  unconnected  and  fragmentary,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  not  the  subject  of  the  reflective  but  of 
the  perceptive  faculty.  Hence,  too,  the  imagery 
with  which  the  prophetic  writings  are  coloured, 
and  the  dramatic  cast  in  which  they  arc  moulded. 
But  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  Scripture  lan- 
guage seems  to  point  out  the  state  of  dream  and 
of  trance,  or  ecstasy,  as  a condition  in  whicli  the 
human  instrument  received  the  Dvine  communica- 
tions, it  does  not  follow  that  all  the  prophetic 
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revelations  were  thus  made.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Divine  communications  we  may  suppose  to  have 
been  thus  made  to  the  prophets  in  their  waking 
and  ordinary  state,  while  the  visions  were  exhibited 
to  them  either  in  the  state  of  sleep,  or  in  the  state 
of  ecstasy.  Hat!  the  prophets  a full  knowledge  of 
that  which  they  predicted  ? It  follows  from  what 
we  have  already  said  that  they  had  not,  and  could 
not  have.  They  were  the  “ spokesmen  ” of  God 
(Ex.  vii.  1),  the  “mouth”  by  which  His  words 
were  uttered,  or  they  were  enabled  to  view,  and 
empowered  to  describe,  pictures  presented  to  their 
spiritual  intuition ; but  there  are  no  grounds  for 
believing  that,  contemporaneously  with  this  miracle, 
there  was  wrought  another  miracle,  enlai-ging  the 
understanding  of  the  prophet  so  as  to  grasp  the 
whole  of  the  Divine  counsels  which  he  was  gazing 
into,  or  which  he  was  the  instrument  of  enunciat- 
ing.—V.  INTERPRETATION  OF  PREDICTIVE  PRO- 
PHECY.— We  have  only  space  for  a few  rules,  de- 
duced from  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  the 
nature  of  prophecy.  They  are,  (1.)  Interpose  dis- 
tances of  time  according  as  history  may  show  them 
to  be  necessary  with  respect  to  the  past,  or  inference 
may  show  them  to  be  likely  in  respect  to  the  future, 
because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  prophetic  visions  are 
abstracted  from  relations  in  time.  (2.)  Distinguish 
the  form  from  the  idea.  (3.)  Distinguish  in  like 
manner  figure  from  what  is  represented  by  it.  (4.) 
Make  allowance  for  the  imagery  of  the  prophetic 
visions,  and  for  the  poetical  diction  in  which  they 
are  expressed.  (5.)  In  respect  to  things  past,  in- 
tei-pret  by  the  apparent  meaning,  checked  by  refer- 
ence to  events : in  respect  to  things  future,  inter- 
pret by  the  apparent  meaning,  checked  by  re- 
ference to  the  analogy  of  the  faith.  (6.)  Interpret 
according  to  the  principle  which  may  be  deduced 
from  the  examples  of  visious  explained  in  the  Old 
Testament.  (7.)  Interpret  according  to  the  prin- 
ciple which  may  be  deduced  from  the  examples  of 
prophecies  interpreted  in  the  New  Testament.— 
VI.  Use  of  Prophecy. — Predictive  prophecy  is 
at  once  a part  and  an  evidence  of  revelation : at  the 
time  that  it  is  delivered,  and  until  its  fulfilment,  a 
part ; after  it  has  been  fulfilled,  an  evidence.  St. 
Peter  (Ep.  2.  i.  19)  describes  it  as  “ a light  shining 
in  a dark  place,”  or  “ a taper  gliromen'Dg  where  there 
is  nothing  to  reflect  its  rays,”  that  is,  throwing 
some  light,  but  only  a feeble  light  as  compared  with 
what  is  shed  from  the  Gospel  history.  But  after 
fulfilment,  St.  Peter  says,  “ the  word  of  prophecy” 
becomes  “ more  sure  ” than  it  was  before ; that  is, 
it  is  no  longer  merely  a feeble  light  to  guide,  but  it 
is  a firm  ground  of  confidence,  and,  combined  with 
the  apostolic  testimony,  serves  as  a trustworthy 
evidence  of  the  faith.  As  an  evidence,  fulfilled  pro- 
phecy is  as  satisfactory  as  anything  can  be,  for  who 
can  know  the  future  except  the  Ruler  who  disposes 
future  events;  and  from  whom  can  come  prediction 
except  from  Him  who  knows  the  future?— VII. 
Development  of  Messianic  Prophecy. — Pre- 
diction, in  the  shape  of  promise  and  threatening, 
begins  witli  the  Book  of  Genesis.  Immediately  upon 
the  Fall,  hopes  of  recovery  and  salvation  are  held 
out,  but  the  manner  in  which  this  salvation  is  to  be 
effected  is  left  altogether  indefinite.  All  that  is  at 
first  declared  is  that  it  shall  come  through  a child 
of  womnn  (Gen.  iii.  15).  By  degrees  the  area  is 
limited : it  is  to  come  through  the  family  of  Sliem 
(Gen  ix.  26),  through  the  family  of  Abraham  (Gen. 
xii.  3),  of  Isaac  (Gen.  xxii.  18),  cf  Jacob  (Gen. 
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xxviii.  14),  of  Judah  (Gen.  xlix.  10).  Bakun  sotm 
to  say  that  it  will  be  wrought  by  a warlike  lnvl- 
itish  King  (Num.  xxiv.  17);  Jacob,  by  a peaceful 
Ruler  of  the  earth  (Gen.  xlix.  10);  Moses,  by  a 
Prophet  like  himself,  ».  c.  a revealer  of  a new 
religious  dispensation  (Deut.  xviii.  15).  Nathan'* 
announcement  (2  Sam.  vii.  16)  determines  further 
that  the  salvation  is  to  come  through  the  house  ot 
David,  and  through  a descendant  of  Rarid  whn 
shall  be  himself  a king.  This  promise  is  developed 
by  Ihvid  himself  m the  Messianic  Psalms.  P*. 
xviii.  and  lxi.  are  founded  on  the  promise  commun- 
icated by  Nathan,  and  do  not  go  beyond  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  Nathan.  The  same  may  te 
said  of  Ps.  Ixxxix.,  which  was  composed  by  a later 
writer.  Pss.  ii.  and  cx.  rest  upon  the  same  promise 
as  their  foundation,  but  add  new  fettures  to  it 
The  Son  of  David  is  to  be  the  Son  of  God  (ii.  7), 
the  anointed  of  the  Lord  (ii.  2),  not  only  the  King 
of  Ziou  f ii.  6,  cx.  1),  but  the  inheritor  and  lord  of 
the  whole  earth  (ii.  8,  cx.  6),  and  besides  this,  a 
Priest  for  ever  after  the  older  of  Melehisedek  (n. 

4).  At  the  same  time  he  is,  as  typified  by  his  ptt- 
genitor,  lo  be  full  of  suffering  and  affliction  (Pa 
xxii.,  lixi.,  cii.,  dx.):  brought  down  to  the  guv*, 
yet  raised  to  life  without  seeing  corruption  (P*. 
xx'i.).  In  Pss.  xlv.,  lxxii.,  the  sons  of  Korah  and 
Solomon  describe  his  peaceful  reign.  Between  So. 
lomon  and  Hezckiah  intervened  some  200  yea™, 
during  which  the  voice  of  prophecy  was  siknt. 
The  Messianic  conception  entertained  at  this  tiro? 
by  the  Jews  might  have  been  that  of  a King  of  the 
royal  house  of  David  who  would  arise,  and  gather 
under  his  peaceful  sceptre  his  own  people 
strangers.  Sufficient  allusion  to  his  prophetical  sat 
priestly  offices  hnd  been  made  to  create  thoughtful 
consideration,  but  as  yet  there  was  no  clear  definev 
tion  of  him  in  these  characters.  It  was  reserve! 
for  the  Prophets  to  bring  out  these  features  more 
distinctly.  In  this  great  period  of  prophet; rr 
there  is  no  longer  any  chronological  developroer  t 
of  Messianic  Prophecy,  as  in  the  earlier  period  pie-  , 
vious  to  Solomon.  Each  prophet  adds  a feature,  or.- 
more,  another  less  clearly : combine  the  features,  at! 
we  have  the  portrait ; but  it  does  not  grow  giadinlly 
and  perceptibly  tinder  the  hands  of  the  several  artists. 

Its  culminating  point  is  found  in  the  prophecy  con- 
tained in  Is.  Iii.  13-I5,aud  liil.— VIII.  Prophets  or 
the  New  Testament. — So  far  as  their  predictire 
powers  are  concerned,  the  Old  Testament  prophets 
find  their  New  Testament  counterpart  in  the  write 
of  the  Apocalypse ; but  in  their  general  charade;, 
as  specially  illumined  revealers  of  God’s  will,  the" 
counterpart  will  rather  be  found,  first  in  the  Great 
Prophet  of  the  Church,  and  his  forerunner  John  ft* 
Baptist,  and  next  in  all  those  porsous  who  were  en- 
dowed with  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  ra 
the  Apostolic  age,  the  speakers  with  tongue*  *r-i 
the  interpreters  of  tongues,  the  prophets  and  ft* 
discerners  of  spirits,  the  teachers  and  worker*  ot 
miracles  (1  Cor.  xii.  10,  28).  That  predict’™ 
powers  did  occasionally  exist  in  the  N.  T.  prophet* 
is  proved  by  the  case  of  Agabus  (Acts  xi.  28 !.  but 
this  was  not  their  characteristic.  The  prophet*  ot 

the  N.  T.  were  supematurally-illuminatedeipouirifrs 

and  prrachere. 

Proselytes.  The  Hebrew  word  thus  translate! 
is  in  the  A.  V.  commonly  rendered  “ strange' 
(Gen.  xv.  13;  Ex.  ii.  22,  Is.  v.  17,  4c.).  In 
N.  T.  the  A.  V.  has  taken  the  word  in  a more*  re- 
stricted meaning,  and  translated  it  accordingly 
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(Matt,  xxiii.  15  ; Acts  ii.  10,  vi.  5).  The  exist* 
euce,  through  all  stages  of  the  history  of  the  Israel- 
ites, of  a body  of  men,  not  of  the  same  race,  but 
holding  the  same  faith  and  adopting  the  same  ritual, 
is  a fact  which,  from  its  very  nature,  requires  to  be 
dealt  with  historically.  It  is  proposed  to  consider 
tlie  condition  of  the  proselytes  of  Israel  in  the  five 
great  periods  into  which  the  history  of  the  people 
divides  itself : viz.  (I.)  the  age  of  the  patriarchs ; 
(II.)  from  the  Exodns  to  the  commencement  of  the 
monarchy ; (III.)  the  period  of  the  monarchy  ; 
(IV.)  from  the  Babylonian  captivity  to  the  destruc- 
. tion  of  Jerusalem;  (V.)  from  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem  downwards.  — I.  The  position  of  the 
family  of  Israel  as  a distinct  nation,  with  a special 
religions  character,  appeal's  at  a very  early  period  to 
have  exercised  a power  of  attraction  over  neigh- 
bouring races.  The  csise  of  the  Sbechemites,  how- 
ever (Gen.  xxxiv.),  presents  a more  distinct  in- 
stance. The  sons  of  Jacob  then,  as  afterwards, 
require  circumcision  as  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion (Gen.  xxxiv.  14).  This,  and  apparently  this 
only,  was  required  of  proselytes  in  the  pie-Mosaic 
jwriod. — II.  The  life  of  Israel  under  the  Law,  from 
the  very  first,  presupposes  and  provides  for  the  in- 
corporation of  men  of  other  races.  The  “ mixed 
multitude”  of  Ex.  xii.  38  implies  the  presence  of 
proselytes  more  or  less  complete.  It  is  recognised 
in  the  earliest  rules  for  the  celebration  of  the  Pass- 
over  (Ex.  xii.  19).  The  laws  clearly  point  to  the 
position  of  a convert.  Among  the  proselytes  of 
this  period  the  Kexitks  were  probably  the  most 
conspicuous  (Judg.  i.  16).  The  preseuceof  the  class 
was  recognised  in  the  solemn  declaration  of  blessings 
and  curses  from  Ebal  and  Gerizini  (Josh.  viii.  33). 
The  period  after  the  conquest  of  Ginaan  was  not 
favourable  to  the  admission  of  proselytes.  The 
people  had  no  strong  faith,  no  commanding  position. 
The  Gibeonites  (Josh,  ix.)  furnish  the  only  instance 
of  a conversion,  and  their  condition  is  rather  that  of 
slaves  compelled  to  conform  than  of  free  proselytes. 
— III.  With  the  monarchy,  and  the  consequent  fame 
and  influence  of  the  people,  there  was  more  to 
attract  stragglera  from  the  neighbouring  nations, 
and  we  meet  accordingly  with  many  names  which 
suggest  the  presence  of  men  of  another  race  con- 
forming to  the  faith  of  Israel.  The  Cherethites 
and  Peletiiites  consisted  probably  of  foreigners 
who  had  been  attracted  to  the  service  of  David,  and  j 
were  content  for  it  to  adopt  the  religion  of  their 
master.  A convert  of  another  kind,  the  type,  ns  it 
lias  been  thought,  of  the  later  proselytes  of  the  gate 
is  found  in  Nanmnn  the  Syrian  (2  K.  v.  15,  18) 
recognising  Jehovah  as  his  God,  yet  not  binding 
himself  to  any  rigorous  observance  of  the  Law. 
The  position  of  the  proselytes  during  this  period 
appears  to  have  undergone  considerable  changes. 
On  the  one  hand  men  rose  to  power  and  fortune.  1 
It  might  well  be  a sign  of  the  times  in  the  later  j 
•lays  of  the  monarchy  that  they  became  “ very 
high,”  the  “head”  and  not  the  “tail”  of  the 
people  (Dent,  xxviii.  43,  44).  The  picture  had,  j 
however,  another  side.  They  were  treated  by  David 
and  Solomon  as  a subject-class,  brought  under  a 
system  of  compulsory  labour  from  which  others 
were  exempted  (l  Chr.  xxii.  2;  2 Chr.  ii.  17,  18). 
The  statistics  of  this  period,  taken  probably  for 
that  purpose,  give  their  number  (probably,  *.  e.  the 
number  of  adult  working  males)  nt  153,600  (&.). ! 
As  some  compensation  for  their  sufferings  they 
became  the  special  objects  of  the  care  and  sympathy 
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of  the  prophets. — IV.  The  prosclytism  of  the  period 
after  the  captivity  assumed  a different  character. 
It  was  for  the  most  part  the  conformity,  not  of  a 
subject  race,  but  of  willing  adherents.  Even  as 
early  as  the  return  from  Babylon  we  have  traces  of 
j those  who  were  drawn  to  a faith  which  they  recog- 
j nised  as  holier  than  their  own.  With  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander,  the  wars  between  Egypt  aud 
Syria,  the  struggle  under  the  Maccabees,  the  ex- 
; pansion  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  Jews  became 
more  widely  known  and  their  power  to  proselytize 
increased.  The  influence  was  sometimes  obtained 
well,  and  exercised  for  good.  In  most  of  the  great 
cities  of  the  empire,  there  were  men  who  had  been 
rescued  from  idolatry  and  its  attendant  debase* 
meats,  and  brought  under  the  power  of  a higher 
moral  Law.  The  converts  who  were  thus  attracted, 
joined,  with  varying  strictness,  in  the  worship  of 
the  Jews.  In  Palestine  itself  the  influence  was 
often  stronger  and  better.  Even  Roman  centurions 
learnt  to  love  the  conquered  nation,  built  syna- 
gogues for  them  (Luke  vii.  5),  fasted  and  prayed, 
and  gare  alms,  after  the  pattern  of  the  strictest 
Jews  (Acts  x.  2,  30),  and  became  preachers  of  the 
new  faith  to  the  soldiers  under  them  (id.  v.  7). 
Such  men,  drawn  by  what  was  best  in  Judaism, 
were  naturally  among  the  readiest  receivers  of  the 
new  truth  which  rose  out  of  it,  and  became,  in 
many  cases,  the  nucleus  of  a Gentile  Church.  Pro- 
selytism  had,  however,  its  darker  side.  The  Jews 
of  Palestine  were  eager  to  spread  their  faith  by  the 
same  weapons  as  those  with  which  they  had  de- 
fended it.  The  Idumaeans  had  the  alternative 
offered  them  by  John  Hyrcanus  of  death,  exile,  or 
circumcision  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  9,  §3).  The  Itu- 
raeiuis  were  converted  in  the  same  way  by  Aristo- 
bulus  (A.  xiii.  11,  §3).  Where  force  was  not  in 
their  power,  they  obtained  their  ends  by  the  most 
unscrupulous  fraud.  Those  who  were  most  active 
in  proselytizing  were  precisely  those  from  whose 
teaching  all  that  was  most  true  and  living  had  de- 
parted. The  vices  of  the  Jew  were  engrafted  on 
the  vices  of  the  heathen.  The  jKisition  of  such 
proselytes  was  indeed  every  way  pitiable.  At  Rome, 
and  in  other  huge  cities,  they  became  the  butts  of 
popular  scurrility.  At  a later  time,  they  were  bound 
to  make  a public  profession  of  their  conversion,  and 
to  pay  a special  tax.  Among  the  Jews  themselves 
their  case  was  not  much  better.  For  the  most 
part  the  convert  gained  but  little  honour  even  from 
those  who  gloried  iu  having  brought  him  over  to 
their  sect  and  party.  The  popular  Jewish  feeling 
about  them  was  like  the  popular  Christian  feeling 
about  a converted  Jew.  The  better  Rabbis  did 
their  best  to  guard  against  these  evils.  Anxious  to 
exclude  all  unworthy  converts,  they  grouped  them, 
according  to  their  motives,  with  a somewhat  quaint 
classification.  (1.)  Love-proselytes,  where  they  were 
drawn  by  the  hope  of  gaining  the  beloved  one. 
(2.)  Man-for- Woman,  or  Woman-for-Man  prose- 
lytes, where  the  husband  followed  the  religion  of  the 
wife,  or  conversely.  (3.)  Esther-proselytes,  where 
conformity  was  assumed  to  escn|>e  danger,  ns  in  the 
original  Purim  (Esth.  viii.  17).  (4.)  King’s-table- 
proselytes,  who  were  led  by  the  hope  of  court  favour 
and  promotion,  like  the  converts  under  David  and 
Solomon.  (5.)  Lion-proselytes,  where  the  conver- 
sion originated  in  a superstitious  dread  of  a divine 
judgment,  as  with  the  Samnritnus  of  2 K.  xvii.  26. 
None  of  these  were  regarded  as  fit  for  admission  within 
the  covenant. — V.  The  teachers  who  earned  on  the 
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Rabbinical  succession consoled  themselves,  as  they  saw 
the  new  order  waxing  and  their  own  glory  waning,  by 
developing  the  decaying  system  with  an  almost  mi- 
croscopic minuteness.  The  precepts  of  the  Talmud 
may  indicate  the  practices  and  opinions  of  the  Jews 
from  the  2nd  to  the  5th  century.  The  points  of 
interest  which  present  themselves  for  inquiry  are, 
(1.)  The  Classification  of  Proselytes.  (2.)  The  ce- 
remonies of  their  admission.  The  division  which 
has  been  in  part  anticipated,  was  recognised  by  the 
Talmudic  Rabbis,  but  received  its  full  expansion  at 
the  hands  of  Maimonides.  The  term  Proselytes  of 
the  Gate,  was  derived  from  the  frequently  occurring 
description  in  the  Law,  “ the  stranger  that  is  within 
thy  gates.*’  To  them  were  referred  the  greater 
part  of  the  precepts  of  the  Law  as  to  the  “ stranger.” 
Converts  of  this  class  were  not  bound  by  circum- 
cision and  the  other  special  laws  of  the  Mosaic  code. 
It  was  enough  for  them  to  obseiwe  the  seven  pre- 
cepts of  Noah.  The  proselyte  was  not  to  claim 
the  privileges  of  an  Israelite,  might  not  redeem  his 
first-born,  or  pay  the  half-shekel.  He  was  for- 
bidden to  study  the  Law  under  pain  of  death.  The 
later  Rabbis,  when  Jerusalem  had  passed  into  other 
hands,  held  that  it  was  unlawful  for  him  to  reside 
within  the  holy  city.  In  return  they  allowed  him 
to  offer  whole  burnt-offerings  for  the  priest  to  sacri- 
fice, and  to  contribute  money  to  the  Corban  of  the 
Temple.  They  held  out  to  him  the  hope  of  a place 
in  the  paradise  of  the  world  to  come.  They  in- 
sisted that  the  profession  of  his  faith  should  be 
made  solemnly  in  the  presence  of  three  witnesses. 
All  this  seems  so  full  and  precise,  that  we  cannot 
wonder  that  it  hus  led  many  writers  to  look  on  it 
as  representing  a reality.  It  remains  doubtful, 
however,  whether  it  was  ever  more  than  a paper 
scheme  of  what  ought  to  be,  disguising  itself  as 
having  actually  been.  In  contrast  with  these  were 
the  Proselytes  of  Righteousness,  known  also  as 
Proselytes  of  the  Covenant,  perfect  Israelites,  Here 
also  we  most  receive  what  we  find  with  the  same 
limitation  ns  before.  All  seems  at  first  clear  and 
definite  enough.  The  proselyte  was  first  catechised 
as  to  his  motives.  It  these  were  satisfactory,  he 
was  first  instructed  ns  to  the  Divine  protection  of 
the  Jewish  people,  and  then  circumcised.  Often 
the  proselyte  took  a new  name.  All  this,  how- 
ever, was  not  euough.  The  convert  was  still  a 
“stranger.”  His  children  would  be  counted  as 
bastaiiis,  ».  e.  aliens.  Baptism  was  required  to  com- 
plete his  admission.  When  the  wound  was  healed, 
he  was  stripped  of  all  his  clothes,  in  the  presence 
of  the  three  witnesses  who  had  acted  as  his  teachers, 
and  who  now  acted  as  his  sponsors,  the  “ fathers  ** 
of  the  proselyte,  and  led  into  the  tank  or  pool.  As 
he  stood  there,  up  to  his  neck  in  water,  they  re- 
peated the  great  commandments  of  the  Law.  These 
he  promised  and  vowed  to  keep,  and  then,  with  an 
accompanying  benediction,  he  plunged  under  the 
water.  The  baptism  was  followed,  as  long  as 
the  Temple  stood,  by  the  offering  or  Corban.  For 
womeu-proselytes,  there  were  only  baptism  and  the 
Corban,  or,  in  later  times,  baptism  by  itself.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  account  suggests  many  questions 
of  grave  interest.  Was  this  ritual  obsened  as  early 
as  the  commencement  of  the  first  century  ? If  so, 
was  the  baptism  of  John,  or  that  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  any  way  derived  from,  or  connected  with 
the  baptism  of  proselytes?  If  not,  was  the  latter 
in  any  way  lwrrowed  from  the  former?  It  will  be 
enough  to  sum  up  the  conclusions  which  seem  fairly 
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to  be  drawn  from  them.  (1.)  There  is  no  dirtct 
evidence  of  the  practice  being  in  use  before  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem.  (2.)  The  negative  argu- 
ment drawn  from  the  silence  of  the  0.  T„  of  the 
Apocrypha,  of  Philo,  and  of  Josephus,  is  almost 
decisive  against  the  belief  that  there  was  in  their 
time  a baptism  of  proselytes,  with  as  muck  im- 
portance attached  to  it  as  we  find  in  the  Talmudists. 
(3.)  It  remains  probable,  however,  that  then  was 
a baptism  in  use  at  a period  considerably  earlier 
than  that  for  which  we  have  direct  evidence.  The 
symbol  was  in  itself  natural  and  fit.  (♦.)  The 
history  of  the  N.  T.  itself  suggests  the  existeore  of 
such  a custom.  A sign  is  seldom  chosen  tmleo  it 
already  has  a meaning  for  those  to  whom  it  i*  ad- 
dressed. The  fitness  of  the  sign  in  this  case  would 
be  in  proportion  to  the  associations  already  con- 
nected with  it.  (5.)  It  is,  however,  not  imprv- 
bable  that  there  may  liave  been  a reflex  action  m 
th is  matter,  from  the  Christian  upon  the  Jewish 
Church.  The  ltabbis  saw  the  new  society  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Gentile  element  in  it  became  predom- 
inant, throwing  off  circumcision,  relying  on  Lai- 
tism  only.  There  was  everything  to  lead  than  to 
give  a fresh  prominence  to  what  had  been  before 
subordinate.  Two  facts  of  some  interest  remain  U 
be  noticed.  ( 1 .)  It  formed  part  of  the  Rabbinic  heps 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Messiah  that  then  there  slsonid 
be  no  more  proselytes.  (2.)  Partly,  perhaps  u c«* 
nected  with  this  feeling,  partly  in  consequence  of  foe 
ill-repute  into  which  the  word  had  fallen,  there  s 
throughout  the  N.  T.  a sedulous  avoidance  of  it. 

Proverb*,  Book  of.  1 . Title. — The  title  of  tla 
book  in  Hebrew  is,  ns  usual,  taken  from  the  net 
word,  mishle,  or,  more  fully,  mishit  Sh£l6fft6h 
is  in  this  case  appropriate  to  the  contents.  By  fos 
name  it  is  commonly  known  in  the  Talmud.  Tar 
significance  of  the  Hebrew  title  may  here  be  appro- 
priately discussed.  Masked,  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
“ by-word,”  “ parable,”  44  proverb,’*  expresses  & 
and  even  more  than  is  conveyed  by  these  its  Knglfci 
representatives.  It  is  derived  from  a root,  mihd, 
“ to  be  like,*'  and  the  primary  idea  involved  in  it  * 
that  of  likeness,  comparison.  Probably  *11  pro- 
verbial sayings  were  at  first  of  the  nature  of  sizd*- 
but  the  term  mdshdl  soon  acquired  a moreextrehd 
significance.  It  was  applied  to  denote  such  she4*, 
poiuted  sayings  os  do  not  involve  a comparison  di- 
rectly, but  still  convey  their  meaning  by  the  help  cf 
a figure,  as  in  1 Sam.  x.  12,  Ez.  xii.  22,  23,  iri 
2,  3.  From  this  stage  of  its  application  it  posed 
to  that  of  sententious  maxims  generally,  as  inPni. 

1.  1,  x.  1,  xxv.  1,  xxvi.  7,  9,  Loci.  xii.  9,  Job 
12,  many  of  which,  however,  still  in  voire  a ca- 
parison (Prov.  xxv.  3,  11,  12,  13,  14,  Sic.,  xrv;.  1, 

2,  3,  &c.).  Such  comparisons  are  either  express1- 
or  the  things  compared  are  placed  side  by  side, 
the  comparison  left  for  the  hearer  or  reader  » 
supply.  Next  we  find  it  used  of  those  longer  p*ts* 
in  which  a single  idea  is  no  longer  exhausted  * 
sentence,  but  forms  the  germ  of  the  whole,  and  » 
worked  out  into  a didactic  poem.  Many  tastin'* 
of  this  kind  occur  iu  the  first  section  of  the 

of  Proverbs : others  are  found  in  Job  xxvii.,  xct 
But  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  according  to  the 
ductory  verses  which  describe  its  character,  caitsiss. 
besides  several  varieties  of  the  mashal , sentent^ 
sayings  of  other  kinds,  mentioned  in  i.  6.  The  6 rtf 
of  these  is  the  ckidak,  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  ‘‘dare 
saying,”  “ dark  speech,”  “ hard  question, 1 " ndik. 
and  once  (Hab.  ii.  6)  “ proverb.”  The  woid 
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■pears  to  denote  a knotty,  intricate  saying,  the  solu- 
tion of  which  demanded  experience  and  skill.  In 
addition  to  the  chkldh  was  the  miliUah  (Prov.  i.  6, 
A.  V.  “ the  interpretation,”  marg.  “ an  eloquent 
speech  ”).  It  is  probably  a dark  enigmatical  say- 
ing, which  might  assume  the  character  of  sarcasm 
ami  irony,  though  these  were  not  essential  to  it.— 
2.  Canonicity  of  the  book  and  its  place  in  the 
Canon. — The  canonicity  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  has 
never  been  disputed  except  by  the  Jews  themselves. 
It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  points  urged  by 
the  school  of  Shammai,  that  the  contradictions  in 
the  Book  of  Proverbs  rendered  it  apocryphal.  It 
occurs  in  all  the  Jewish  lists  of  canonical  books,  and 
is  reckoned  among  what  are  called  the  44  writings  ” 
(jCethUAm)  or  Hagiographa,  which  form  the  third 
great  division  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  Their 
order  in  the  Talmud  is  thus  given  : Ruth,  Psalms, 
Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Song  of  Songs,  Lament- 
ations, Daniel,  Esther,  Ezra  (including  Nehemiah), 
and  Chronicles.  In  the  German  MSS.  of  the  He- 
brew O.  T.  the  Proverbs  are  placed  between  the 
Psalms  and  Job,  while  in  the  Spanish  MSS.,  which 
follow  the  Masorah,  the  order  is,  Psalms,  Job,  Pro- 
verbs. But  our  present  arrangement  existed  in 
the  time  of  Jerome.  The  Proverbs  are  frequently 
quoted  or  alluded  to  in  the  New  Testament,  and  the 
canonicity  of  the  Book  thereby  confirmed.— 3.  Au- 
thorship and  date. — The  superscriptions  which  are 
affixed  to  several  portions  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
in  i.  1,  x.  1,  xxv.  1,  attribute  the  authorship  of 
those  portions  to  Solomon  the  son  of  David,  king 
of  Israel  With  the  exception  of  the  last  two 
chapters,  which  are  distinctly  assigned  to  other 
authors,  it  is  probable  that  the  statement  of  the 
superscriptions  is  in  the  main  correct,  and  that  the 
majority  of  the  proverbs  contained  in  the  book  were 
uttered  or  collected  by  Solomon.  According  to 
Bartolocci,  quoted  by  Carpzov,  the  Jews  ascribe  the 
•composition  of  the  Song  of  Songs  to  Solomon’s 
youth,  the  Proverbs  to  his  mature  manhood,  and 
the  Ecclesiastes  to  his  old  age.  But  in  the  Seder 
Olam  liabba  they  are  all  assigned  to  the  end  of  his 
life.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the  suppos- 
ition that  many,  or  most  of  the  proverbs  in  the 
first  twenty-nine  diopters  may  have  originated  with 
Solomon.  Whether  they  were  left  by  him  in  their 
present  form  is  a distinct  question,  and  may  now  be 
considered.  Before  doing  so,  however,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  examine  the  different  parts  into  which 
the  book  is  naturally  divided.  Speaking  roughly,  it 
consists  of  three  main  divisions,  with  two  append- 
ices. 1.  Chaps,  i.-ix.  form  a connected  mdsh&l , 
iu  which  Wisdom  is  praised  and  the  youth  exhorted 
to  devote  themselves  to  her.  This  portion  is  pre- 
ceded by  an  introduction  and  title  describing  the 
character  and  general  aim  of  the  book.  2.  Chaps, 
x.  l-xxiv„  with  the  title,  “ the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon,” consist  of  three  parts : — x.  1-xxii.  16,  a col- 
lection of  single  proverbs,  and  detached  sentences 
out  of  the  region  of  moral  teaching  and  worldly 
prudence;  xxii.  17-xxiv.  21,  a more  connected 
tndshal,  with  an  introduction,  xxii.  17-22,  which 
contains  precepts  of  righteousness  and  prudence: 
xxiv.  23-34,  with  the  inscription,  “ these  also  be- 
long to  the  wise,”  a collection  of  unconnected  max- 
ims, which  serve  as  an  appendix  to  the  preceding. 
Then  follows  the  third  division,  xxv.-xxix.,  which, 
according  to  the  superscription,  professes  to  be  a 
collection  of  Solomon  s proverbs,  consisting  of  single 
sentences,  which  the  men  of  the  court  of  Hezekiah 
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copied  out.  The  first  appendix,  ch.  xxx.,  “ the 
words  of  Agur,”  is  a collection  of  partly  proverbial 
and  partly  enigmatical  sayings ; the  second,  ch.  xxxi., 
is  divided  into  two  parts,  “ the  words  of  king 
Lemuel”  (1-6),  and  an  alphabetical  acrostic  in 
praise  of  a virtuous  woman,  which  occupies  the  rest 
of  the  chapter.  At  first  sight  it  is  evident  that 
there  is  a marked  difference  between  the  collections 
of  single  maxims  and  the  longer  didactic  pieces, 
which  both  come  under  the  general  head  rndshal. 
The  collection  of  Solomon’s  proverbs  made  by  the 
men  of  Hezekiah  (xxv.-xxix.)  belongs  to  the  former 
class  of  detached  sentences,  and  in  this  respect  cor- 
responds with  those  in  the  second  main  division  (x. 
1-xxii.  16).  The  expression  in  xxv.  1,  “ these  also 
are  the  proverbs  of  Solomon,”  implies  that  the  col- 
lection was  made  ns  an  appendix  to  another  already 
in  existence,  which  we  may  not  unreasonably  pre- 
sume to  have  been  that  which  stands  immediately 
before  it  in  the  present  arrangement  of  the  book. 
lTpon  one  point  most  modem  critics  are  agreed,  that 
the  genn  of  the  book  in  its  present  shape  is  the 
portion  x.  1-xxii.  16,  to  which  is  prefixed  the  title, 
“ the  Proverbs  of  Solomon.”  At  what  time  it  was 
put  into  the  form  in  which  we  have  it,  cannot  be 
exnctly  determined.  Ewald  suggests  as  a probable 
date  about  two  centuries  after  Solomon.  The  col- 
lector gathered  many  of  that  king’s  genuine  sayings, 
but  must  have  mixed  with  them  many  by  other 
authors  and  from  other  times,  earlier  and  later.  It 
seems  clear  that  he  must  have  lived  before  the  time 
ofHezekiah,  from  the  expression  in  xxv.  1,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  The  poetical  style, 
says  Ewald,  is  the  simplest  and  most  antique  im- 
aginable. Most  of  the  proverbs  nre  examples  of 
antithetic  parallelism,  the  second  clause  containing 
the  contrast  to  the  first.  Each  verse  consists  of 
two  members,  with  generally  three  or  four,  but 
seldom  five  words  in  each.  Furthermore,  the  pro- 
verbs in  this  collection  have  the  peculiarity  of  being 
contained  in  a single  verse.  In  ndditiou  to  the 
distinctive  form  assumed  by  the  proverbs  of  this 
earliest  collection,  may  be  noticed  the  occurrence  of 
favourite  and  peculiar  words  ami  phrases.  With 
regard  to  the  other  collections, opinions  differ  widely 
both  as  to  their  date  and  authorship.  Ewald  places 
next  in  order  chaps,  xxv.-xxix.,  the  superscription 
to  which  fixes  their  date  about  the  end  of  the  8th 
century  b.c.  “ These  also  nre  the  proverbs  of 
Solomon,  which  the  men  of  Hezekiah  copied  out,” 
or  compiled.  The  memory  of  these  learned  men  of 
Hezekiah 's  court  is  perpetuated  in  Jewish  tradition. 
In  the  Talmud  they  are  called  the  si'dh,  “ society  ” 
or  ‘‘academy”  of  Hezekiah,  mid  it  is  there  said, 
“ Hezekiah  mid  his  academy  wrote  Isaiah,  Proverbs, 
Soug  of  Songs,  Ecclesiastes.”  Many  of  the  proverbs 
in  this  collection  are  mere  repetitions,  with  slight 
variations,  of  some  which  occur  in  the  previous 
section.  We  may  infer  from  this,  that  the  com- 
pilers of  this  section  made  use  of  the  same  sources 
from  which  the  earlier  collection  was  derived.  The 
question  now  arises,  in  this  as  in  the  former  section ; 
were  all  these  proverbs  Solomon's?  Jahn  says  Yes; 
Bertholdt,  No ; for  xxv.  2-7  could  not  have  been  by 
Solomon  or  any  king,  but  by  a man  who  had  lived  for 
a long  time  at  a court.  In  xxvii.  1 1,  it  is  no  mon- 
arch who  speaks,  but  an  instructor  of  youth  ; xxviii. 
16  censures  the  very  errors  which  stained  the  reign 
of  Solomon,  and  the  effect  of  which  deprived  his  son 
and  successor  of  the  ten  tribes;  xxvii.  23-27  must 
have  been  written  by  a sage  who  led  a nomade  life. 
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The  peculiarities  of  this  section  distinguish  it  from 
the  older  proverbs  in  x.-xxii.  16.  borne  of  these 
may  be  briefly  noted.  The  use  of  the  interrogation 
“seest  thou?”  in  xxvi.  12,  xxix.  20  (comp.  xxii. 
29),  the  manner  of  comparing  two  things  by  simply 
placing  them  side  by  side  and  connecting  them  with 
the  simple  copula  “and,”  as  in  xxv.  3,  20,  xxvi.  3, 
7,  9,  21,  xxvii.  15,  20.  We  miss  the  pointed  anti- 
thesis by  which  the  first  collection  was  distinguished. 
The  verses  are  no  longer  of  two  equal  members. 
The  character  of  the  proverbs  is  clearly  distinct. 
Their  construction  is  looser  and  weaker,  and  there 
is  no  longer  that  sententious  brevity  which  gives 
weight  and  point  to  the  proverbs  in  the  preceding 
section.  Ewald  thinks  that  in  the  contents  of  this 
portion  of  the  book  there  are  traceable  the  marks  of 
a later  date.  He  assigns  it  to  the  end  of  the  8th 
century  D.c.  All  that  we  know  about  the  section 
xxv. -xxix.,  is  that  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  that  is, 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  8th  century  u.C.  it  was 
supposed  to  contain  what  tradition  had  handed  down 
as  the  proverbs  of  bolomon,  and  that  the  majority 
of  the  proverbs  were  believed  to  be  his  there  seems 
no  good  reason  to  doubt.  The  date  of  the  sections 
i.-ix.,  xxii.  17-xxv.  1,  has  been  variously  assigned. 
That  they  were  added  about  the  same  period  Ewald 
infers  from  the  occurrence  of  favourite  words  and 
constructions,  and  that  that  period  was  a late  one 
he  concludes  from  the  traces  which  are  manifest  of 
a degeneracy  from  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew.  It 
is  a remarkable  fact,  and  one  which  is  deeply  in- 
structive as  showing  the  extreme  difficulty  of  argu- 
ing from  internal  evidence,  that  the  same  details 
lead  Ewald  and  Hitzig  to  precisely  opposite  conclu- 
sions ; the  former  placing  the  date  of  i.-ix.  in  the 
first  half  of  the  7th  century,  while  the  latter  regards 
it  as  the  oldest  portion  of  the  book,  and  assigns  it 
to  the  9th  century.  After  a careful  consideration 
of  all  their  arguments,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
they  are  by  no  means  conclusive,  and  that  we  must 
ask  for  further  evidence  before  pronouncing  so  posi- 
tively as  they  have  done  upon  a point  so  doubtful 
and  obscure.  Iu  one  respect  they  are  agreed,  namely, 
with  regard  to  the  unity  of  the  section.  Ewald 
finds  in  these  chapters  a certain  development  which 
shows  tliat  they  must  be  regarded  as  a whole  and 
the  work  of  one  author.  The  poet  intended  them 
as  a general  introduction  to  the  Proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon, to  recommend  wisdom  in  general.  But,  ns 
Bertheau  remarks,  there  appears  nowhere  through- 
out this  section  to  be  any  reference  to  what  follows, 
which  must  have  been  the  case  had  it  been  intended 
for  an  introduction.  The  unity  of  plan  is  no  more 
thnn  would  be  found  in  a collection  of  admonitions 
by  dill'erent  authors  referring  to  the  same  subject, 
and  is  not  such  as  to  necessitate  the  conclusion  that 
the  whole  is  the  work  of  one.  There  is  observable 
throughout  the  section,  when  compared  with  what 
is  called  the  earlier  collection,  n complete  change  in 
the  form  of  the  proverb.  The  single  proverb  is 
seldom  met  with,  and  is  rather  the  exception,  while 
the  characteristics  of  this  collection  are  connected 
descriptions,  continuous  elucidations  of  a truth,  and 
longer  speeches  and  exhortations.  The  style  is  more 
highly  poetical,  the  parallelism  is  synonymous  and 
not  antithetic  or  synthetic,  as  in  x.  1— xxii.  16  ; and 
another  distinction  is  the  usage  of  Elohim  in  ii.  5, 
17,  iii.  4,  which  does  not  occur  in  x.  1-xxii.  16. 
Amidst  this  general  likeness,  however,  there  is  con- 
siderable diversity.  It  is  not  necessary  to  Jay  so 
much  stress  as  Beil  beau  appears  to  do  upon  the  fact 
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that  certain  pai-agraphs  are  distinguished  from  those 
with  which  they  are  placed,  not  merely  by  their 
contents,  but  by  their  external  form ; nor  to  tnr ue 
from  this  that  they  are  therefore  the  work  of  dif- 
ferent authors.  There  is  more  force  in  tlie  appeal 
to  the  difference  in  the  formation  of  sentences  and 
the  whole  manner  of  the  language  as  indicating  di- 
versity of  authorship.  With  regard  to  the  dale  as 
well  as  the  authorship  of  this  section  it  is  impas- 
sible to  pronounce  with  certainty.  In  its  present 
form  it  did  not  exist  till  prolnbly  some  long  time 
after  the  proverbs  which  it  contains  were  composed. 
At  whatever  time  it  may  have  reached  it*  pre*e:.t 
shape  there  appears  no  sufficient  reason  to  conclude 

that  Solomon  mav  not  have  uttered  manv  or  n>fet 
• • 

of  the  proverbs  which  are  here  collected.  We  now 
pass  on  to  another  section,  xxii.  17-xxiv.,  which 
contains  a collection  of  proverbs  marked  by  certain 
peculiarities.  These  are,  1.  The  structure  of  the 
verses,  which  is  not  so  regular  as  in  the  precede 
section,  x.  1-xxii.  16.  2.  A senteuce  is  seMca 
completed  in  one  verse,  but  most  frequently  in  two; 
three  veises  are  often  closely  connected  (xxiii.  1-3, 
6-8,  19-21) ; and  sometimes  as  many  as  five  (itu. 
30-34).  3.  The  form  of  address, 44  my  son,”  which 

is  so  frequent  in  the  first  nine  chapters,  occurs 
here  in  xxiii.  19,  26,  xxiv.  13;  and  the  appeal  to 
the  hearer  is  often  made  in  the  second  penot. 
Ewald  regards  this  section  as  a kind  of  appeodii  to 
the  earliest  collection  of  the  proverbs  ofSolomc. 
added  not  long  after  the  introduction  in  the  firs: 
nine  chapters,  though  not  by  the  same  author.  He 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  compiler  of  this  sertri; 
added  also  the  collection  of  proverbs  which  wi> 
made  by  the  learned  men  of  the  court  of  Haeb-v.. 
to  which  he  wrote  the  superscription  in  xxr.  1- 
This  theory  of  course  only  atfects  the  date  ol  the 
section  in  its  present  form.  When  the  prove® 
were  written  there  is  nothing  to  determine.  Be- 
theau  maintains  that  they  iu  great  part  proceed^ 
from  one  poet.  The  concluding  chapters  (nr-, 
xxxi.)  are  in  every  way  distinct  from  the  rest  ad 
from  each  other.  The  former,  according  to  the 
superscription,  contains  44  the  words  of  Agur  the 
ofjnkeh.”  Who  was  Agur,  and  who  was  Jakec. 
are  questions  which  have  been  often  asked,  and  otn 
satisfactorily  answered.  All  that  can  be  sail  «• 
him  is  that  he  is  an  unknown  Hebrew  sage,  the 
of  an  equally  unknown  Jakeh,  and  that  he  livid 
after  the  time  of  Hezekiah.  Ewald  attribute*  t° 
him  the  authorship  of  xxx.  1-xxxi.  9,  and  place*  hi® 
not  earlier  than  the  end  of  the  7th  or  bejpnnu.. 
of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  All  this  is  mere  coojecturf. 
Whoever  he  was  he  appears  to  have  had  tor  i ’ 
pupils  Ithiel  aud  Ucal,  whom  he  addresses  in  xn- 
1-6,  which  is  followed  by  single  proverbs  of  .Agurs 
Chap.  xxxi.  1-9  contains  “the  words  of  kin? 
Lemuel,  the  prophecy  that  his  mother  taught  him. 
Lemuel,  like  Agur,  is  unknown.  The  List 
of  all,  xxxi.  10-31,  is  an  alphabetical  acrrstic  a 
praise  of  a virtuous  woman.  Its  artificial  to"' 
stamps  it  as  the  production  of  a late  period  of  h" 
brew  literature,  perhaps  about  the  Tthcenturv  B.C. 
The  colouring  and  language  point  to  a uinV^- 
author  from  the  previous  section,  xxx.  1-xix!-  - 
To  conclude,  it  appears,  from  a consideration  oi  l -" 
whole  question  of  the  manner  in  which  the  Boo* 
Proverbs  arrived  at  its  present  shape,  that  the  m'" 
cleus  of  the  whole  wns  the  collection  ol 
proverbs  in  x.  1-xxii.  16;  that  to  this  w** 
the  further  collection  made  by  the  learnt  men  0 
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the  conrt  of  Hezekinh,  xxv.-xxix. ; that  these  two 
were  put  together  and  united  with  xxii.  17-xxiv., 
and  that  to  this  ns  n whole  the  introduction  i.-ix. 
was  ;uli icd,  but  that  whether  it  was  compiled  by  the 
same  writer  who  added  xxii.  16-xxiv.  cannot  be  de- 
termined. Nor  is  it  possible  to  assert  thnt  this 
same  compiler  may  not  have  added  the  conclud- 
ing chapters  of  the  book  to  his  previous  collection. 
With  regard  to  the  date  at  which  the  several  por- 
tions of  the  book  were  collected  and  put  fn  their 
present  shape,  the  conclusions  of  various  critics  are 
uncertain  and  contradictory. 

Provinoe.  It  is  not  intended  here  to  do  more 
than  indicate  the  points  of  contact  which  this  word 
presents  with  Biblical  history  and  literature.  (1.) 
in  the  O.  T.  it  appears  in  connexion  with  the  wars 
between  Ahab  and  Benhadad  (1  K.  xx.  14,  15,  19). 
The  victory  of  the  former  is  gained  chiefly  “ by  the 
young  men  of  the  princes  of  the  provinces,”  i.  e. 
probably,  of  the  chiefs  of  tribes  in  the  Gilead  country. 
(2.)  More  commonly  the  word  is  used  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Chaldaean  (Dan.  ii.  49,  iii.  1,  30)  and 
the  Persian  kingdoms  (Ezr.  ii.  1 ; Neh.  vii.  6 ; 
Esth.  i.  1,  22,  ii.  3,  Sic.).  The  facts  as  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Persian  provinces  which  come 
within  our  view  in  these  passages  are  chiefly  these : 
— Each  province  has  its  own  governor,  who  com- 
municates more  or  less  regularly  with  the  central 
authority  for  instructions  (Ezr.  iv.  and  v.).  Each 
province  has  its  own  system  of  finance,  subject 
to  the  king’s  direction  (Herod,  iii.  89).  The  total 
number  of  the  provinces  is  given  at  127  (Esth.  i. 
1,  viii.  9).  Through  the  whole-extent  of  the  king- 
dom there  is  carried  something  like  a postal  system. 
The  word  is  used,  it  must  be  remembered,  of  the 
smaller  sections  of  a satrapy  rather  than  of  the  sa- 
trapy itself.  (3.)  In  the  N.  T.  we  are  brought  into 
contact  with  the  administration  of  the  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  classification  given  by 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  840)  of  provinces  supposed  to  need 
military  control,  and  therefore  placed  under  the  im- 
mediate government  of  the  Caesar,  and  those  still 
belonging  theoretically  to  the  republic,  and  admin- 
istered by  the  senate ; and  of  the  latter  again  into 
proconsular  and  praetorian,  is  recognised,  more  or 
less  distinctly,  in  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts.  [Pro- 
consul  ; Procurator.]  The  trrpaTiryol  of  Acts 
rvi.  22  (“  magistrates,”  A.  V.),  on  the  other  hand, 
were  the  duumviri , or  praetors  of  a Roman  colony. 
The  right  of  any  Roman  citizen  to  appeal  from  a pro- 
vincial governor  to  the  emperor  meets  us  as  asserted 
by  St.  Paul  (Acts  xxv.  llj.  In  the  council  of  Acts 
xxv.  12  we  recognise  the  assessors  who  were  appointed 
to  take  part  in  the  judicial  functions  of  the  governor. 

Psalms,  Book  ol  1 . The  Collection  as  a Whole. 
— It  does  not  appear  how  the  Psalms  were,  as  a 
•whole,  anciently  designated.  Their  present  Hebrew 
appellation  is  Tehillim,  “ Praises.”  But  in  the 
actual  superscriptions  of  the  psalms  the  word  7c- 
hillah  is  applied  only  to  one,  Ps.  cxlv.,  which  is 
indeed  emphatically  a praise-hymn.  The  LXX. 
entitled  them  VaX/iol,  or  “ Psalms.”  The  Christ- 
ian Church  obviously  received  the  Psalter  from 
the  Jews  not  only  as  a constituent  portion  of  the 
sacred  volume  of  Holy  Scripture,  but  also  as  the 
liturgical  hymn-book  which  the  Jewish  Church  had 
regularly  used-  in  the  Temple.  The  number  of 
sejvimte  psalms  contained  in  it  is,  by  the  concordant 
testimony  of  all  ancient  authorities,  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ; the  avowedly  “ supernumerary  ” psalm 
which  appears  at  the  end  of  the  Greek  and  Syriac 
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Psalters  being  manifestly  apocryphal.  In  the  de- 
tails, however,  of  the  numbering,  both  the  Greek 
and  Syriac  Psalters  differ  from  the  Hebrew.  Of  the 
three  divergent  systems  of  numbering,  the  Hebrew 
(as  followed  in  our  A.  V.)  is,  even  on  internal 
grounds,  to  be  preferred.— »2.  Component  Parts  of 
the  Collection. — Ancient  tradition  and  internal  evid- 
ence concur  in  parting  the  Psalter  into  five  great 
divisions  or  books.  The  ancient  Jewish  tradition  is 
preserved  to  us  by  the  abundant  testimonies  of  the 
Christian  Fathers.  It  suggests  itself  at  once  that 
these  Books  must  have  been  originally  formed  at 
different  periods.  This  is  by  various  further  con- 
siderations rendered  ail  but  certain,  while  the  few 
difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  admitting  it 
vanish  when  closely  examined.  Thus,  there  is  a 
remarkable  difference  between  the  several  Books  iu 
their  use  of  the  divine  names  Jehovah-and  Elohim, 
to  designate  Almighty  God.  In  Book  I.  (i.-xli.)  the 
former  name  prevails : it  is  found  272  times,  while 
Elohim  occurs  but  15  times.  (We  here  take  no 
account  of  the  superscriptions  or  doxology,  nor  yet 
of  the  occurrences  of  Elohim  when  inflected  with  a 
possessive  suffix.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  Book  II. 
(xlii.-lxxii.),  Elohim  is  found  more  than  five  times 
as  often  as  Jehovah.  In  Book  III.  (Ixxiii.-lxxxix.), 
the  preponderance  of  Elohim  iu  the  earlier  is  balanced 
by  that  of  Jehovah  in  the  later  psalms  of  the  Book. 
In  Book  IV.  (xc.-cvi.)  the  name  Jehovah  is  exclus- 
ively employed ; and  so  also,  virtually,  in  Book  V. 
(cvii.-cl.),  Elohim  being  there  found  only  in  two 
passages  incorporated  from  earlier  psalms.  Those 
who  maintain,  therefore,  that  the  psalms  were  all 
collected  and  arranged  at  once,  contend  that  the 
collector  distributed  the  psalms  according  to  the 
divine  names  which  they  severally  exhibited.  Wo 
find  the  several  groups  of  psalms  which  form  the 
respective  five  Books  distinguished,  in  great  measure, 
by  their  superscriptions  from  each  other.  Book  I.  is 
exclusively  Davidic.  Book  II.  falls,  by  the  super*- 
scriptions  of  its  psalms,  into  two  distinct  subdivisions, 
a Levitic  and  a Davidic.  In  Book  III.  the  psalms  are 
all  ascribed,  explicitly  or  virtually,  to  the  various 
Levite  singers,  except  only  Ps.  lxxxvi.,  which  bears 
the  name  of  David.  In  Books  IV.,  V.,  we  have, 
in  all,  seventeen  psalms  marked  with  David’s  name. 
In  reasoning  from  the  phenomena  of  the  super- 
scriptions, we  have  to  meet  the  preliminary  enquiry 
which,  has  been  raised,  Are  the  superscriptions 
authentic?  For  the  affirmative  it  is  contended  that 
they  form  an  integral,  and  till  modern  times  almost 
undisputed  portion  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Scripture ; 
that  they  are  in  analogy  with  other  biblical  super-  or 
subscriptions,  Davidic  or  otherwise  (comp.  2 Sam.  i. 
18,  probably  based  on  an  old  superscription ; ib.  xxiii. 
1 ; Is.  xxxviii.  9 ; Hnb.  iii.  1,  19)  ; and  that  their 
diversified,  unsystematic,  and  often  obscure  and  enig- 
matical character  is  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of 
their  having  originated  at  a later  period.  On  the 
other  hand  is  urged  their  analogy  with  the  untrust- 
worthy subscriptions  of  the  N.  '1'.  epistles ; as  also  the 
fact  that  many  arbitrary  supei-soriptions  are  added 
in  the  Greek  version  of  the  Psalter.  We  are  con- 
vinced tliat  they  are,  when  rightly  interpreted,  fully 
trustworthy,  and  that  every  separate  objection  that 
has  been  made  to  the  correctness  of  any  one  of  them 
can  be  fairly  met.  Let  us  now  then  trace  the  bear- 
ing of  the  superscriptions  upon  the  date  and  method 
of  compilation  of  the  several  Books.  Book  I.  is,  by 
the  superscriptions,  entirely  Davidic ; nor  do  we- 
find  in  it  a trace  of  any  but  David’s  authorship. 
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We  may  well  believe  that  the  compilation  of  the 
Book  was  also  David’s  work.  Book  II.  appears  by 
the  date  of  its  latest  psalm,  Ps.  xlvi.,  to  have  been 
compiled  in  the  reign  of  King  Hezekiah.  It  would 
naturally  comprise,  1st,  several  or  most  of  the  Levi- 
tical  psalms  anterior  to  that  date ; and  ‘2ndly,  the 
remainder  of  the  psalms  of  David  previously  uncom- 
piled. To  these  latter  the  collector,  after  properly 
appending  the  single  psalm  of  Solomon,  has  affixed 
the  notice  that  “ the  prayers  of  David  the  sou  of 
Jesse  are  ended  ” (Ps.  Ixxii.  20)  ; evidently  imply- 
ing, at  least  on  the  primd  facie  view,  that  no  more 
compositions  of  the  royal  psalmist  remained.  How 
then  do  we  find,  in  the  later  Books  III.,  IV., 
further  psalms  yet  marked  with  David’s  name? 
The  name  David  is  used  to  denote,  in  other  parts 
of  Scripture,  after  the  original  David’s  death,  the 
then  head  of  the  Davidic  family;  and  so,  in  pro- 
phecy, the  Messiah  of  the  seed  of  David,  who  was 
to  sit  on  David’s  throne  (1  K.  xii.  16  ; Hos.  iii.  5; 
Is.  lv.  3 ; Jer.  xxx.  9 ; Ez.  xxxiv.  23,  24).  And 
thus  then  we  may  explain  the  meaning  of  the  later 
Davidic  superscriptions  in  the  Psalter.  The  psalms 
to  which  they  belong  were  written  by  Hezekiah, 
by  Josiah,  by  Zerubbabel,  or  others  of  David’s  post- 
erity. The  above  explanation  removes  all  serious 
difficulty  respecting  the  history  of  the  later  Books  of 
the  Psalter.  Book  III.,  the  interest  of  which  centres 
in  the  times  of  Hezekiah,  stretches  out,  by  its  last 
two  psalms,  to  the  reign  of  Manasseh  : it  was  pro- 
bably compiled  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  Book  IV. 
contains  the  remainder  of  the  psalms  up  to  the  date 
of  the  Captivity ; Book  V.  the  Psalms  of  the  Return. 
There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  these  two  Books 
from  each  other  in  respect  of  outward  decoration  or 
arrangemest,  and  they  may  have  been  compiled  to- 
gether in  the  days  of  Nehemiah.  It  would  mani- 
festly be  impossible,  in  the  compass  of  an  article 
like  the  present,  to  exhibit  in  detail  the  divergent 
views  which  have  been  taken  of  the  dates  of  par- 
ticular- psalms.  There  is,  however,  one  matter 
which  must  not  he  altogether  passed  over  in  silence : 
the  assignment  of  various  psalms,  by  a large  number 
of  critics,  to  the  age  of  the  Maccabees.  The  three 
named  by  De  Wette  as  bearing,  apparently,  a Macca- 
bean  impress,  are  Pss.  xliv.,  lx.,  Ixxiv. ; and  in 
tact  these,  together  with  Ps.  lxxix.,  are  perhaps  all 
that  would,  when  taken  alone,  seriously  suggest  the 
hypothesis  of  a Maccnbean  date.  Whence  then  arise 
the  early  places  in  the  Psalter  which  these  occupy  ? 
But  even  in  the  case  of  these,  the  internal  evidence, 
when  more  narrowly  examined,  proves  to  be  in 
favour  of  an  earlier  date.— 3.  Connexion'  of  the 
J'S'iims  with  the  Israelitis/i  history. — The  psalms 
grew,  essentially  and  gradually,  out  of  the  personal 
and  national  career  of  David  and  of  Israel.  That 
of  Moses,  Ps.  xe.,  which,  though  it  contributed 
little  to  the  production  of  the  rest,  is  yet,  in  point 
of  actual  date,  the  earliest,  faithfully  reflects  the 
long,  weary  wanderings,  the  multiplied  provocations, 
and  the  consequent  punishments  of  the  wilderuess ; 
and  it  is  well  that  the  Psalter  should  contain  at 
least  one  memorial  of  those  forty  years  of  toil.  It' 
is,  however,  with  David  that  Ismelitish  psalmody 
may  be  said  virtually  to  commence.  Previous 
mastery  over  his  harp  had  probably  already  pre- 
pared the  way  for  his  future  strains,  when  the  an- 
ointing oil  of  Samuel  descended  upon  him,  and  he 
began  to  drink  in  special  measure,  from  that  day 
forward,  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  It  was  then 
that,  victorious  at  home  over  the  mysterious  melan- 
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choly  of  Saul  and  in  the  field  over  the  vaunting 
champion  of  the  Philistine  hosts,  he  sang  how  from 
even  babes  and  sucklings  God  had  ordained  strength 
because  of  His  enemies  (Ps.  viii.).  His  next  psalms 
are  of  a different  character ; hjs  persecutions  at  the 
hands  of  Saul  had  commenced.  When  David’s  reign 
has  begun,  it  is  still  with  the  most  exciting  in- 
cidents of  his  history,  private  or  public,  that  his 
psalms  are  mainly  associated.  There  are  none  to 
which  the  period  of  his  reign  at  Hebron  can  Ur 
exclusive  claim.  But  after  the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
salem his  psalmody  opened  afresh  with  the  solemn 
removal  of  the  ark  to  Mount  Zion ; and  in  Ps. 
xxiv.-xxix.,  which  belong  together,  we  have  the 
earliest  definite  instance  of  David’s  systematic  coo 
}wsition  or  arrangement  of  psalms  for  public  use. 
Even  of  those  psalms  which  cannot  be  referred  to 
any  definite  occasion,  several  reflect  the  general 
historical  circumstances  of  the  times.  Thus  P*.  ix. 
is  a thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance  of  the  land  of 
Israel  from  its  former  heathen  oppressors.  Ps.  x.  a 
a prayer  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Church  from  tie 
high-handed  oppression  exercised  from  within.  Tin 
succeeding  psalms  dwell  on  the  same  theme,  the 
virtual  iuternal  heathenism  by  which  the  Church  d 
God  was  weighed  down.  So  that  there  rcratin  tct 
few,  e.  g.  Pss.  xv.-xvii.,  xix.,  xxxii.  (with  its  ebon! 
appendage  xxxiii.),  xxxvii.,  of  which  some  historic! 
account  may  not  be  given.  A season  of  repose  &sr 
the  close  of  his  reign  induced  David  to  compose  h:» 
grand  personal  thanksgiving  for  the  deliverance*  d 
his  whole  life,  Ps.  xviii. ; the  date  of  which  is  & 
proximately  determined  by  the  place  at  which  !'• 
is  inserted  in  the  history  (2  Sam.  xxii.).  It 
probably  at  this  period  that  he  finally  arrange!  k 
the  sanctuary-service  that  collection  of  his  palms 
which  now  constitutes  the  First  Book  of  the  P^salter. 
The  course  of  David’s  reign  was  not,  however,  *» 
yet  complete.  The  solemn  assembly  convened  hr 
him  for  the  dedication  of  the  materials  of  the  foton- 
Temple  (1  Chr.  xxviii.,  xxix.)  would  naturally  cki 
forth  a renewal  of  his  best  efforts  to  glorify  the 
God  of  Israel  in  psalms ; and  to  this  occasion  « 
doubtless  owe  the  great  festal  hymns  I*ss.  ln.- 
lxvii.,  lxviii.,  containing  a large  review  of  the 
history,  present  position,  and  prospective  glerif*'-! 
God’s  chosen  people.  The  supplications  of  Ps.  Inn 
suit  best  with  the  renewed  distress  occasioned 
the  sedition  of  Adonijah.  Ps.  lxxi.,  to  which  P*- 
lxx.,  a fragment  of  a former  psalm,  is  introductory, 
forms  David’s  parting  strain.  Yet  that  the  par- 
ody of  Israel  may  not  seem  finally  to  terminate  r.t: 
him,  the  glories  of  the  future  are  forthwith  antk- 
pated  by  his  son  in  Ps.  Ixxii.  For  a time  the 
psalm  of  Solomon  remained  the  only  addition  t* 
those  of  David.  If,  however,  religious  psalmo!* 
were  to  revive,  somewhat  might  be  not  unreasons^ 
anticipated  from  the  great  assembly  of  King  .*.« 
(2  Chr.  xv.) ; and  Ps.  1.  suits  so  exactly  with  the 
circumstances  of  that  occasion,  that  it  may  well  h 
assigned  to  it.  The  great  prophetical  ode  Ps. 
connects  itself  most  readily  with  the  splendours  c 
Jehoshaphat’s  reigu.  And  after  that  psalmody 
thus  definitely  revived,  there  would  be  no  J®*'2 
why  it  should  not  thenceforward  manifest  itsdt  m 
seasons  of  anxiety,  os  well  as  of  festivity  and  thai 
giving.  Hence  Ps.  xlix.  Yet  the  psalms  of  this 
period  flow  but  sparingly.  Pss.  xlii.-xliv.,  U®*- 
are  best  assigned  to  the  reign  of  Ahaz.  Tb«  WjS* 
of  Hezekiah  is  naturally  rich  in  psalmody.  F®2 
xlvi.,  Ixxiii.,  lxxv.,  lxxvi.,  connect  themselves  wJti» 
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the  resistance  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Assyrians  and 
the  divine  destruction  of  their  host.  We  are  now 
brought  to  a series  of  psalms  of  peculiar  interest, 
springing  oat  of  the  political  and  religious  history 
of  the  separated  ten  tribes.  In  date  of  actual  com- 
position they  commence  before  the  times  ofHezekiah. 
l'he  earliest  is  probably  Ps.  lxxx.,  a supplication 
for  the  Israelitish  people  at  the  time  of  the  Syrian 
oppression.  All  these  psalms  (Ixxx.-lxxxiii.)  are 
referred  by  their  superscriptions  to  the  Levite 
singers,  and  thus  bear  witness  to  the  efforts  of  the 
Levite?  to  reconcile  the  two  branches  of  the  chosen 
nation.  The  captivity  iof  Manasseh  himself  proved 
to  be  but  temporary but  the  sentence  which  his 
sins  had  provoked  upon  Judah  and  Jerusalem  still 
remained  to  be  executed,  and  precluded  the  hope 
that  God’s  salvation  could  be  revealed  till  after  such 
nn  outpouring  of  His  judgments  as  the  nation  never 
yet  had  known.  Labour  and  sorrow  roust  be  the 
lot  of  the  present  generation  ; through  these  mercy 
might  occasionally  gleam,  but  the  glory  which  was 
eventually  to  be  manifested  must  be  for  posterity 
alone.  The  psalms  of  Book  IV.  bear  generally  the 
impress  of  this  feeling.  We  pass  to  Book  V.  Ps. 
evii.  is  the  opening  psalm  of  the  return,  sung  pro- 
bably at  the  first  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Ezr.  iii.). 
The  ensuing  Davidic  psalms  may  well  be  ascribed 
to  Zerubbabel.  We  here  piss  over  the  questions 
i-onnected  with  Ps.  cxix. ; but  a directly  historical 
character  belongs  to  Pss.  cxx.-cxxxiv.,  styled  in  our 
A.  V.  “ Songs  of  Degrees.’*  Internal  evidence  refers 
these  to  the  period  when  the  Jews  under  Nehemiah 
were,  in  the  very  face  of  the  enemy,  repairing  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  title  may  well  signify 
“ Songs  of  goings  up  upon  the  walls,”  the  psalms 
being,  from  their  brevity,  well  adapted  to  be  sung 
by  the  workmen  and  guards  while  engaged  in  their 
respective  duties.  Of  somewhat  earlier  date,  it  may 
be,  are  Ps.  cxxxvii.  and  the  ensuing  Davidic  psalms. 
Of  these,  Ps.  cxxxix.  is  a psalm  of  the  new  birth  of 
Israel,  from  the  womb  of  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
to  a life  of  righteousness;  Pss.  cxL-cxliii.  may  be 
a picture  of  the  trials  to  which  the  unrestored  exiles 
were  still  exposed  in  the  realms  of  the  Gentiles. 
Henceforward,  as  we  approach  the  close  of  the 
Psalter,  its  strains  rise  in  cheerfulness  ; and  it  fit- 
tingly terminates  with  Pss.  cxlvii.-cl.,  which  were 
probably  sung  on  the  occasion  of  the  thanksgiving 
procession  of  Neh.  xii.,  after  the  rebuilding  of  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  had  been  completed.— 4.  Moral 
Characteristics  of  the  Psalms. — Foremost  among 
these  meets  us,  undoubtedly,  the  universal  recourse 
-to  communion  with  God.  Connected  with  this  is 
the  faith  by  which  the  psalmist  everywhere  lives 
in  God  rather  than  in  himself.  It  is  of  the  essence 
of  such  faith  that  his  view  of  the  perfections  of 
God  should  be  true  and  vivid.  The  Psalter  de- 
scribes God  as  He  is : it  glows  with  testimonies  to 
His  power  and  providence,  His  love  and  faithfulness. 
His  holiness  and  righteousness.  The  Psalms  not 
only  set  forth  the  perfections  of  God:  they  proclaim 
also  the  duty  of  worshipping  Him  by  the  acknow- 
ledgment and  adoration  of  His  perfections.  They 
encourage  all  outward  rites  and  means  of  worship. 
Among  these  they  recognise  the  ordinance  of  sacri- 
fice as  an  expression  of  the  worshipper’s  consecra- 
tion of  himself  to  God’s  service.  But  not  the  less 
<lo  they  repudiate  the  outward  rite  when  separated 
from  that  which  it  was  designed  to  express.  Similar 
depth  is  observable  in  the  view  taken  by  the  psalm- 
ists of  human  6in.  In  regard  to  the  law,  the  psalmist, 
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while  warmly  acknowledging  its  excellence,  feels  yet 
that  it  cannot  so  effectually  guide  his  own  unas- 
sisted exertions  as  to  preserve  him  from  error  (Ps. 
xix.).  The  Psalms  bear  repeated  testimony  to  the 
doty  of  instructing  others  in  the  ways  of  holiness 
(Pss.  xxxii.,  xxxiv.,  li.).  This  brings  us  to  notice, 
lastly,  the  faith  of  the  psalmists  in  a righteous  re- 
compense to  all  men  according  to  their  deeds  (Ps. 
xxxvii.,  &c.).— 5.  Prophetical  Character  of  the 
Psalms. — The  moral  struggle  between  godliness  and 
ungodliness,  so  vividly  depicted  in  the  Psalms,  cul- 
minates, in  Holy  Scripture,  in  the  life  .of  the  Incarn- 
ate Son  of  God  ujion  earth.  It  only ‘remains  to 
show  that  the  Psalms  themselves  definitely  anti- 
cipated this  culmination.  Now  there  are  in  the 
Psalter  at  least  three  psalms  of  which  the  interest 
evidently  centres  in  a poison  distinct  from  the 
speaker,  and  which,  since  they  cannot  without  vio- 
lence to  tiie  language  be  interpreted  of  any  but  the 
Messiah,  may  be  termed  directly  and  exclusively 
Messianic.  We  refer  to  Pss.  ii.,  xlv.,  cx. ; to  which 
may  perhaps  be  added  Ps.  lxxii.  It  would  be 
strange  if  these  few  psalms  stood,  in  their  prophet- 
ical significance,  absolutely  alone  among  the  rest : 
the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  Ps.  ii.  forms  part  of  the 
preface  to  the  First  Book  of  the  Psalter,  and  would, 
as  such,  be  entirely  out  of  place,  did  not  its  general 
theme  virtually  extend  itself  over  those  which  fol- 
low, in  which  the  interest  generally  centres  in  the 
figure  of  the  suppliant  or  worshipper  himself.  And 
hence  the  impossibility  of  viewing  the  psalms  gener- 
ally, notwithsfcmding  the  historical  drapery  in 
which  they  are  outwardly  clothed,  as  simply  the 
past  devotions  of  the  historical  David  or  the. his- 
torical Israel.  All  these  psalms  which  are  of  a 
personal  rather  than  of  a national  character  are 
marked  in  the  superscriptions  with  the  name  of 
David,  ns  proceeding  either  from  David  himself  or 
from  one  ot  his  descendants.  It  results  from  this, 
that  while  the  Davidic  psalms  are  partly  personal, 
partly  national,  the  Levi  tic  psalms  are  uniformly 
national.  It  thus  follows  that  it  was  only  those 
psalmists  who  were  types  of  Christ  by  external  office 
and  lineage  as  well  as  by  inward  piety,  that  were 
charged  by  the  Holy  Spirit  to  set  forth  beforehand, 
in  Christ’s  own  name  and  person,  the  sufferings 
that  awaited  him  and  the  glory  that  should  follow. 
The  national  hymns  of  Israel  are  indeed  also  pro- 
spective; but  in  general  they  anticipate  rather  Hie 
struggles  and  the  triumphs  of  the  Christian  Church 
than  those  of  Christ  Himself. 

Psaltery.  The  psaltery  was  a stringed  instru- 
ment of  music  to  accompany  the  voice.  The 
Hebrew  nebcl,  or  nebel,  is  so  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
in  all  passages  where  it  occurs,  except  in  Is.  v.  1 2, 
xiv.  11,  xxii.  24  marg. ; Am.  v.  2d,  vi.  5,  where  it 
is  translated  viol.  The  ancient  viol  was  a six- 
stringed  guitar.  In  the  Prayer  Book  version  of 
the  Psalms,  the  Hebrew  word  is  rendered  “ lute.” 
This  instrument  resembled  the  guitar,  but  was  su- 
perior in  tone,  being  larger,  and  having  a convex 
back,  somewhat  like  the  vertical  section  of  a gourd, 
or  more  nearly  resembling  that  of  a pear.  These 
three  instruments,  the  psaltery  or  sautry,  the  viol, 
and  the  lute,  are  frequently  associated  in  the  old 
fimglish  poets,  and  were  clearly  instruments  re- 
sembling each  other,  though  still  different.  The 
Greek  \pa\rlipiov,  from  which  our  word  is  derived, 
denotes  nn  instrument  played  with  the  fingers  in- 
stead of  a plectrum  or  quill,  the  verb  ^aAA«i> 
being  used  of  twanging  the  bow-string.  But  it 
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only  occurs  in  tho  LXX.  as  the  rendering  of  the 
Heb.  nebel  or  nebel  in  N’eh.  xii.  27,  and  Is.  v.  12, 
and  in  all  the  passage  of  the  Psalms,  except  Ps. 
Jxxi.  22,  and  Ps.  Ixxxi.  2,  while  in  Am.  v.  23,  vi.  5 
the  general  term  tpr/avov  is  employed.  In  all 
other  cases  va&ka  represents  nebel  or  nebel.  These 
various  renderings  are  sufficient  to  show  that  at  the 
time  the  translation  of  the  LXX.  was  made,  there 
was  no  certain  identification  of  the  Hebrew  instru- 
ment with  any  known  to  the  translators.  The  ren- 
dering vc Ifika  commends  itself  on  account  of  the 
similarity  of  the  Greek  word  with  the  Hebrew. 
Josephus  appears  to  have  regarded  them  as  equi- 
valent, and  his  is  the  only  direct  evidence  upon  the 
point.  He  tells  us  that  the  difference  between  the 
Kivvpa  (Heb.  cinnor)  and  the  vdfika  was,  that 
the  former  had  ten  strings  and  was  played  with 
the  plectrum,  the  latter  had  twelve  notes  and  was 
played  with  the  hand.  We  have  strong  presumptive 
evidence  that  nabla  and  nebel  are  the  same;  and 
that  the  nabla  and  psallerion  are  identical  appears 
from  the  Glossary  of  Philoxenus.  Of  the  Psaltery 
among  the  Greeks  there  appear  to  have  been  two 
kinds.  Both  Isidorus  and  Cassiodorus  describe  the 
psaltery  as  triangular  in  shape,  like  the  Greek  A, 
with  the  sounding-board  above  the  strings,  which 
were  struck  downwards.  It  is  impossible  to  say 
positively  with  what  instrument  the  nebel  of  the 
Hebrew  exactly  corresponded.  It  was  probably  of 
various  kinds,  as  Kimchi  says  in  his  note  on  Is. 
xxii.  24,  differing  from  each  other  both  with  regard 
to  the  position  of  the  pegs  and  the  number  of  the 
strings.  The  nebel  ’as6r  (Ps.  xxxiii.  2,  xcii.  3 [4], 
cxliv.  9)  appears  to  have  been  an  instrument  of  the 
psaltery  kind  which  had  ten  strings,  and  was  of  a 
trapezium  shape,  according  to  some  accounts.  From 
the  fact  that  nebel  in  Hebrew  also  signifies  a wine- 
bottle  or  skin,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the  term 
when  applied  to  a musical  instrument  denotes  a kind 
of  bagpipe.  The  psalteries  of  David  were  made  of 
cypress  (2  Sam.  vi.  5),  those  of  Solomon  of  algum 
or  almug-trees  (2  Chr.  ix.  11).  Among  the  instru- 
ments of  the  band  which  played  before  Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s golden  image  on  the  plains  of  Dura,  we 
again  meet  with  the  psaltery  (Dan.  iii.  5,  10,  15; 
]>esantenn).  The  Chaldee  word  appears  to  be 
merely  a modification  of  the  Greek  ifaA -rfipiov. 

Ptol'emee  and  Ptoleme'us. — L “ The  son  of 
Dorymenes”  (1  Macc.  iii.  38;  2 Macc.  iv.  45; 
comp.  Polyb.  v.  61),  a courtier  who  possessed  great 
influence  with  Antiochus  Epiph.  He  was  induced 
by  a bribe  to  support  the  cause  of  Menelaus  (2  Macc. 
iv.  45-50).  Ptolemy  took  part  in  the  great  expedi- 
tion which  Lysias  organized  against  Judas  (1  Macc. 
iii.  38).— 8.  The  son  of  Agesarchus,  a Megalo- 
politan,  sumamed  Macron  (2  Macc.  x.  12),  who 
was  governor  of  Cyprus  during  the  minority  of 
Ptol.  Philometor.  He  afterwards  deserted  the 
Egyptian  service  to  join  Antiochus  Epiph.  He 
stood  high  in  the  favour  of  Antiochus,  and  received 
from  him  the  government  of  Phoenicia  and  Coele* 
Syria  (2  Macc.  viii.  8,  x.  11,  12).  On  the  accession 
of  Ant.  Eupator,  his  conciliatory  policy  towards  the 
Jews  brought  him  into  suspicion  at  court.  He  was 
deprived  of  his  government,  and  in  consequence  of 
this  disgrace  he  poisoned  himself  c.  B.c.  164 
(2  Macc.  x.  13).— 3.  The  son  of  Abubus,  who 
married  the  daughter  of  Simon  the  Maccabee.  He 
was  a man  of  great  wealth,  ami  being  invested  with 
the  government  of  the  district  of  Jericho,  formed  the 
design  of  usurping  the  sovereignty  of  Judaea.  With 
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this  view  he  treacherously  murdered  Simon  and  two 
of  his  sons  (l  Macc.  xvi.  11-16);  but  Johannes 
Hyrcanus  received  timely  intimation  of  his  design, 
and  escaped.  Hyrcanus  afterwards  besieged  him 
in  his  stronghold  of  D6k,  but  in  consequence  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  Sabbatical  year,  he  was  enabled  to 
make  his  escape  to  Zeno  Cotylas,  prince  of  Phila- 
delphia.—4.  A citizen  of  Jerusalem,  father  of  Lysi- 
machus,  the  Greek  translator  of  Esther  (Esth.xiii.). 

Ptolemae’na  L Soter,  known  as  the  son  of 
Lagus,  a Macedonian  of  low'  rank,  was  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  an  illegitimate  son  of  Philip. 
He  distinguished  himself  greatly  during  the  cam- 
paigns of  Alexander ; at  whose  death,  foreseeing  the 
necessary  subdivision  of  the  empire,  he  secured  for 
himself  the  government  of  Egypt,  where  he  pro- 
ceeded at  once  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a kingdom 
(b.c.  323).  He  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  youngest 
son  Ptol.  II.  Philadelphus,  two  years  before  hisdeatb, 
which  took  place  in  B.c.  283.  Ptol.  Soter  is  described 
very  briefly  in  Daniel  (xi.  5)  as  one  of  those  who 
should  receive  part  of  the  empire  of  Alexander  when 
it  was  “ dividwi  towanl  the  four  winds  of  heaven." 

Ptolemae'na  II.  Philadelphia,  the  youngest 
son  of  Ptol.  I.,  was  made  king  tw’o  years  belore 
his  death,  to  confirm  the  irregular  succession.  The 
conflict  between  Egypt  and  Syria  was  renewed 
during  his  reign  in  consequence  of  the  intrigue  of 
his  half-brother  Magas.  “ But  in  the  end  of  yean 
they  [the  kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt]  joined  them- 
selves together  [in  friendship].  For  the  king's 
daughter  of  the  south  [Berenice,  the  daughter  of 
Ptol.  Philadelphus]  came  [as  bride]  to  the  king  of 
the  north  [Antiochus  II.],  to  make  on  agreement  " 
(Dan.  xi.  6).  In  other  respects,  however,  this 
reign  was  a critical  epoch  for  the  development  of 
Judaism,  ns  it  was  for  the  intellectual  history  oi 
the  ancient  world.  The  liberal  encouragement 
which  Ptolemy  bestowed  on  literature  and  science 
gave  birth  to  a new  school  of  writers  and  thinkers. 
The  critical  faculty  was  called  forth  in  place  of  the 
creative,  and  learning  in  some  sense  supplied  the 
place  of  original  speculation.  It  was  impossible 
that  the  Jew,  who  was  now  become  as  true  a 
citizen  of  the  world  ns  the  Greek,  should  remain 
passive  in  the  conflict  of  opinions.  It  is  enough 
now  to  observe  the  greatness  of  the  consequence*  in- 
volved in  the  union  of  Greek  language  with  Jewisn 
thought.  From  this  time  the  Jew  was  farailiariad 
with  the  great  types  of  Western  literature,  and  in 
some  degree  aimed  at  imitating  them.  An  elder 
Philo  celebrated  Jerusalem  in  a long  hexameter 
poem.  Another  epic  poem,  “ on  the  Jews,”  was 
written  by  Theodotus.  The  work  of  Aristo  ECU'S 
on  the  interpretation  of  the  Law  was  a still  more 
important  result  ot  the  combination  of  the  old  faith 
with  Greek  culture,  as  forming  the  groundwork  of 
later  allegories.  A second  time  and  in  a new 
fashion  Egypt  disciplined  a people  of  God.  It  first 
impressed  upon  a nation  the  firm  unity  of  a family, 
and  then  in  due  time  reconnected  a matured  people 
with  the  world  from  which  it  had  been  called  out. 

Ptolemae'na  III.  Energetes  was  the  eldest  *on 
of  Ptol.  Philad.  and  brother  of  Berenice  the  wife  of 
Antiochus  II.  The  repudiation  and  murder  of  his 
sister  furnished  him  with  an  occasion  for  invading 
Syria  (c.  B.c.  246).  He  “ stood  up,  a branch  oat 
of  her  stock  [sprung  from  the  same  parents)  « ^ 
[father’s]  estate ; atul  set  himself  at  [the  head  oij 
his  army , and  came  against  the  fortresses  of  the 
king  of  the  north  [Antiochus],  and  dealt  against 
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them  and  prevailed ” (Dan.  xi.  7).  He  extended 
his  conquests  as  l'ar  as  Antioch,  and  then  eastwards 
to  Babylou,  but  was  recalled  to  Egypt  by  tidings  of 
seditions  which  had  broken  out  there.  His  success 
was  brilliant  and  complete.  “ He  carried  captive 
into  Egypt  the  gods  [of  the  conquered  nations]  with 
their  molten  images,  and  with  their  precious  vessels 
of  silver  and  gold ” (Dan.  xi.  8).  This  capture  of 
sacred  trophies  earned  for  the  king  the  name  Exier- 
tjetes — “ Benefactor  ” — recorded  in  the  inscriptions 
which  he  set  up  at  Adule  in  memory  of  his  achieve- 
ments (Cosmas  Ind.  ap.  Clint.  F.  II.  382  n).  After 
his  return  to  Egypt  (cir.  B.C.  243)  he  suffered  a 
great  part  of  the  conquered  provinces  to  fall  again 
under  the  power  of  Seleucus,  But  the  attempts 
which  Seleucus  made  to  attack  Egypt  terminated 
disastrously  to  himself.  He  first  collected  a fleet 
which  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  a storm  ; and 
then,  as  if  by  some  judicial  infatuation,  “ he  catne 
against  the  realm  of  the  king  of  the  south,  and  [being 
defeated]  returned  to  his  own  land  [to  Antioch]  ” 
(Dan.  xi.  9;  Justin,  xxvii.  2).  After  this  Ptolemy 
“ desisted  some  years  from  [attacking]  the  long  of 
the  north ” (Dan.  xi.  8).  The  remainder  of  the 
reign  of  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  been  spent  chiefly  in 
developing  the  resources  of  the  empire. 

Ptolemae'ns  IV.  Philop'ator.  After  the  death 
of  Ptol.  Euergetcs  the  line  of  the  Ptolemies  rapidly 
degenerated.  Ptol.  Philopator,  his  eldest  son,  who 
succeeded  him,  was  to  the  last  degree  sensual,  effe- 
minate, and  debased.  But  externally  his  kingdom 
retained  its  power  and  splendour ; and  when  cir- 
cumstances forced  him  to  action,  Ptolemy  himself 
showed  ability  not  unworthy  of  his  race.  The  de- 
scription of  the  campaign  of  Raphia  (B.C.  217)  in 
the  Book  of  Daniel  gives  a vivid  description  of  his 
character.  “ The  sons  of  Seleucus  [Seleucus  Ce- 
raunus  and  Antiochus  the  Great]  were  stirred  up , 
aiul  assembled  a multitude  of  great  forces ; and  one 
of  them  [Antiochus]  came  and  overflowed  and 
passed  through  [even  to  Pelusium : Polyb.  v.  62]  ; 
and  he  returned  [from  Seleucia,  to  which  he  had 
retired  during  a faithless  truce : Polyb.  v.  66] ; 
and  tlicy  [Antiochus  and  Ptolemy]  were  stirred  up 
[in  war]  even  to  his  [Antiochus^]  fortress.  And 
the  king  of  the  south  [Ptol.  Philopator]  teas  moved 
with  choler,  and  came  forth  and  fought  with  him 
[at  Ilaphia] ; and  he  set  forth  a great  multitude ; 
and  the  multitude  was  given  into  his  hand  [to  lead 
to  battle]  ; and  the  multitude  raised  itself  [proudly 
for  the  conflict],  ami  his  heart  was  lifted  up,  anti 
he  cast  down  ten  thousands  (cf.  Polyb.  v.  86)  ; but 
he  was  not  vigorous  ” [to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  vic- 
tory]  (Dan.  xi.  10-12  ; cf.  3 Macc.  i.  1-5).  Alter 
this  decisive  success  Ptol.  Philopator  visited  the 
neighbouring  cities  of  Syria,  and  among  others 
Jerusalem.  After  offering  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving 
in  the  Temple  he  attempts!  to  enter  the  sanctuary. 
A sudden  paralysis  hindered  his  design  ; but  when 
he  returned  to  Alexandria  he  determined  to  inflict 
on  the  Alexandrine  Jews  the  vengeance  for  his  dis- 
appointment. He  died  B.C.  205,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  only  child,  Ptol.  V.  Epiphanes,  who  was  at 
the  time  only  four  or  five  years  old. 

Ptolemae'ns  V.  Epiph'anes.  The  reign  of 
Ptol.  Epiphanes  was  a critical  epoch  in  the  history 
of  the  Jews.  The  rivalry  between  the  Syrian  and 
Egyptian  parties,  which  had  for  some  time  divided 
the  people,  came  to  an  open  rupture  in  the  struggles 
which  marked  his  minority.  In  the  strong  lan- 
guage of  Dauiel,  “ The  robbers  of  the  people  exalted  j 
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themselves  to  establish  the  vision  ” (Dan.  xi.  14). 
The  accession  of  Ptolemy  and  the  confusion  of  a 
disputed  regency  furnished  a favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  foreign  invasion.  “ Many  stood  up 
against  the  king  of  the  south  " under  Antiochus  the 
Great  and  Philip  III.  of  Macedonia,  who  formed  a 
league  for  the  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom.  “ So 
the  king  of  the  north  [Antiochus]  came,  and  cast 
up  a mount , and  took  the  most  fenced  city  [Sidon] , 
and  the  arms  of  the  south  did  not  withstand”  [at 
Paneas,  B.C.  198]  (Dan.  xi.  14,  15).  The  Romans 
interfered,  and  in  order  to  retain  the  provinces  of 
Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Judaea,  Antiochus 
u gave  him  [Ptolemy,  his  daughter  Cleopatra]  a 
i/oung  maiden  ” [as  his  betrothed  wife]  (Dan.  xi.  1 7). 
But  in  the  end  his  policy  only  partially  succeeded. 
After  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra  was 
consummated  (B.C.  193),  Cleopatra  did  “ not  stand 
on  his  side,”  but  supported  her  husband  in  main- 
taining the  alliance  with  Rome.  The  disputed 
provinces,  however,  remained  in  the  possession  of 
Antiochus  ; and  Ptolemy  was  poisoned  at  the  time 
when  he  was  preparing  an  expedition  to  recover 
them  from  Seleucus,  the  unworthy  successor  of 
Antiochus,  B.C.  181. 

Ptolemae'ua  VI.  Philome'tor.  On  the  death 
of  Ptol.  Epiphanes,  his  wife  Cleopatra  held  the 
regency  for  her  young  son.  Ptol.  Philometor,  and 
preserved  peace  with  Syria  till  she  dieJ,  B.C.  173. 
The  government  then  fell  into  unworthy  hands,  and 
an  attempt  was  made  to  recover  Syria  (comp. 
2 Macc.  iv.  21).  Antiochus  Epiphanes  seems  to 
have  made  the  claim  a pretext  for  invading  Egypt. 
The  generals  of  Ptolemy  were  defeated  near  Pelu- 
sium, probably  at  the  close  of  B.C.  171  (l  Macc.  i. 
16  ft.) ; and  in  the  next  year  Antiochus,  having 
secured  the  person  of  the  young  king,  reduced  almost 
the  whole  of  Egypt  (comp.  2 Macc.  v.  1).  Mean- 
while Ptol.  Euergetes  II.,  the  younger  brother  of 
Ptol.  Philometor,  assumed  the  supreme  power  at 
Alexandria;  and  Antiochus,  under  the  pretext  of  re- 
covering the  crown  for  Philometor,  besieged  Alex- 
andria in  B.C.  169.  By  this  time,  however,  his 
selfish  designs  were  apparent : the  brothers  were  re- 
conciled, and  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  for 
the  time  in  the  arrangement  which  they  made. 
But  while  doing  so  he  prepared  for  another  invasion 
of  Egypt,  and  was  already  approaching  Alexandria, 
when  he  was  met  by  the  Roman  embassy  led  by 
C.  Popillius  Laenas,  who,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman 
senate,  insisted  on  his  immediate  retreat  (b.c.  168), 
a command  which  the  late  victory  at  Pydna  made 
it  impossible  to  disobey.  These  campaigns,  which 
are  Ultimately  connected  with  the  visits  of  Antiochus 
to  Jerusalem  in  B.C.  170,  168,  are  briefly  described 
in  Dan.  xi.  25-30.  After  the  discomfiture  of 
Antiochus,  Philometor  wns  for  some  time  occupied 
in  resisting  the  ambitious  designs  of  his  brother,  who 
made  two  attempts  to  add  Cyprus  to  the  kingdom 
of  Cyrene,  which  was  allotted  to  him.  Having 
effectually  put  down  these  attempts,  he  turned  his 
attention  again  to  Syria.  During  the  brief  reign  of 
Antiochus  Eupator  he  seems  to  have  supported 
Philip  against  the  regent  Lysias  (Comp.  2 Macc. 
ix.  29).  After  the  murder  of  Eupator  by  Deme- 
trius I.,  Philometor  espoused  the  cause  of  Alexander 
Balas,  the  rival  claimant  to  the  throne,  because 
Demetrius  had  made  an  attempt  on  Cyprus ; and 
when  Alexander  had  defeated  and  slain  his  rival,  he 
accepted  the  overtures  which  he  made,  and  gave 
, him  his  daughter  Cleopatra  in  marriage  (b.C.  150: 
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1 Macc.  x.  51-58).  But,  according  to  1 Macc.  xi. 
1, 10,  &c.,  the  alliance  was  not  made  in  good  faith, 
but  only  as  a means  towards  securing  possession  of 
Syria.  According  to  others,  Alexander  himself 
made  a treacherous  attempt  on  the  life  of  Ptolemy 
(comp.  1 Macc.  xi.  10),  which  caused  him  to  transfer 
his  support  to  Demetrius  II.,  to  whom  also  he  gave 
his  daughter,  whom  he  had  taken  from  Alexander. 
The  whole  of  Syria  was  quickly  subdued,  and  he 
was  crowned  at  Antioch  king  of  Egypt  and  Asia 
(1  Macc.  xi.  13).  Alexander  made  an  effort  to  re- 
cover his  crown,  but  was  defeated  by  the  forces  of 
Ptolemy  and  Demetrius,  and  shortly  afterwards  put 
to  death  in  Arabia.  But  Ptolemy  did  not  long 
enjoy  his  success.  He  fell  from  his  horse  in  the 
battle,  and  died  within  a few  days  (1  Macc.  xi.  18), 
B.C.  145.  Ptolemneus  Philometor  is  the  last  king 
of  Egypt  who  is  noticed  in  Sacred  history,  and  his 
reign  was  marked  also  by  the  erection  of  the 
Temple  at  Leontopolis.  The  coincidence  is  worthy 
of  notice,  for  the  consecration  of  n new  centre  of 
worship  placed  a religious  as  well  as  a political 
barrier  between  the  Alexandrine  and  Palestinian 
Jews.  Henceforth  the  nation  was  again  divided. 
The  date  of  this  event  cannot  indeed  be  exactly  de- 
termined. It  may  perhaps  be  placed  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  last  war  with  Ptol.  Physoon 
(c.  B.C.  154).  In  Palestine  the  erection  of  this 
second  Temple  was  not  condemned  so  strongly  as 
might  have  been  expected.  A question  indeed  was 
raised  in  later  times  whether  the  service  was  not 
idolatrous;  but  the  Mishna,  embodying  without 
doubt  the  old  decisions,  determines  the  point  more 
favourably.  The  Jewish  colony  in  Egypt,  of  which 
Leontopolis  was  the  immediate  religious  centre,  was 
formed  of  various  elements  and  at  different  times. 
The  settlements  which  were  made  under  the  Greek 
sovereigns,  though  the  most  important,  were  by  no 
means  the  first.  In  the  later  times  of  the  kingdom 
of  Judah  many  “ trusted  in  Egypt,”  and  took  refuge 
there  (Jer.  xliii.  6,  7).  This  colony,  formed  against 
the  command  of  God,  was  devoted  to  complete  de- 
struction (Jer.  xliv.  27),  but  when  the  connexion 
was  once  formed,  it  is  probable  that  the  Persians, 
acting  -on  the  same  policy  as  the  Ptolemies,  en- 
couraged the  settlement  of  Jews  in  Egypt  to  keep  in 
check  the  native  population.  After  the  Return  the 
spirit  of  commerce  must  have  contributed  to  increase 
the  number  of  emigrants ; but  the  history  of  the 
Egyptian  Jews  is  involved  in  the  same  deep  ob- 
scurity as  that  of  the  Jews  of  Palestine  till  the 
invasion  of  Alexander.  The  founding  of  Alexandria 
opened  a new  era  in  the  history  of  the  Jews.  Alex- 
ander, according  to  the  policy  of  all  great  conquerors, 
incorporated  the  conquered  in  his  armies.  Ptolemy 
Soter  increased  the  colony  of  the  Jews  in  Egypt  both 
by  force  and  by  policy ; and  their  numbers  in  the 
next  reign  may  be  estimated  by  the  statement  that 
Ptol.  Philadelphus  gave  freedom  to  120,000.  They 
retained  their  privileges  under  the  Romans. 

Ptolema'i*.  This  article  is  merely  supple- 
mentary to  that  on  Accuo.  The  name  is  in  fact  an 
interpolation  in  the  history  of  the  place.  The  city 
which  was  called  Accho  in  the  earliest  Jewish  annals, 
and  which  is  again  the  Ahka  or  St.  Jean  d’Acrc  of 
crusading  and  modem  times,  was  named  Ptolemais 
in  the  Macedonian  and  Roman  periods.  In  the  former 
of  these  periods  it  was  the  most  important  town  upon 
the  coast  (1  Macc.  v.  15,  55,  x.  1,  58,  60,  xii.48). 
In  the  N.  T.  Ptolemais  is  a marked  point  in  St.  Paul’s 
travels  both  by  land  and  sea.  It  is  specifically  men- 


PUBLICAN 

tioned  in  Acts  xxi.  7,  as  containing  a Christian  com- 
munity, visited  for  one  day  by  St  Paul. 

Pu'a,  properly  Puwah.  PHUVAH  the  son  ot 
Issaclmr  (Num.  xxvi.  23). 

Pu’ah.  L The  father  of  Tola,  a man  of  the 
tribe  of  Issachar,  and  Judge  of  Israel  after  Abi- 
melech  (Judg.  x.  1).— -2.  The  son  of  Issachar 
(1  Chr.  vii.  1),  elsewhere  called  Phuvah  and 
Pua.— 3.  One  of  the  two  midwives  to  whom 
Pharaoh  gave  instructions  to  kill  the  Hebrew  male 
children  at  their  birth  (Ex.  i.  15).  In  the  A.  V. 
they  are  called  “Hebrew  midwives,”  a renderioc 
which  is  not  required  by  the  original.  We  may 
translate  Ex.  i.  18  in  this  way,  “ And  the  king  o: 
Egypt  said  to  the  women  who  acted  as  midwircs  to 
the  Hebrew  women.”  The  two,  Shiphrah  an! 
Puah,  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  chief  and  repit- 
sen  tat  ives  of  their  profession. 

Publican.  The  word  thus  translated  belong 
only,  in  the  N.  T.,  to  the  three  Synoptic  Gospeb. 
The  class  designated  by  the  Greek  word  were  em- 
ployed as  collectors  of  the  Roman  revenue.  Tix 
Roman  senate  had  found  it  convenient,  at  a period 
as  early  as,  if  not  earlier  than,  the  second  Punk  war. 
to  farm  the  vectijalia  (direct  taxes)  and  the  potion- 
(customs)  to  capitalists  who  undertook  to  pay  * 
given  sum  into  the  treasury  (in  publicum),  and  to 
received  the  name  of  pnblicani.  Contracts  of  this 
kind  fell  naturally  into  the  hands  of  the  equitn,  is 
the  richest  class  of  Romans.  Not  unfrequeotly  tar 
went  beyond  the  means  of  any  individual  capitals, 
and  a joint-stock  company  ( sodeUis)  was  formed, 
with  one  of  the  partners,  or  an  agent  appointed  by 
them,  acting  as  managing  director  (magirttr). 
Under  this  officer,  who  resided  commonly  at  Konx. 
transacting  the  business  of  the  company,  payia: 
| profits  to  the  partners  and  the  like,  were  the  »> 
magistri,  living  in  the  provinces.  Under  them,  ia 
like  manner,  were  the  portitores,  the  actual  custom- 
house officers,  who  examined  each  bale  of  goods  ex- 
ported or  imported,  assessed  its  value  more  or  ks» 
arbitrarily,  wrote  out  the  ticket,  and  enforced  jay- 
ment.  The  latter  were  commonly  natives  of  the 
province  in  which  they  were  stationed,  as  btiir. 
brought  daily  into  contact  with  all  classes  of  the 
population.  The  word  re \<ivait  which  etymologic- 
ally might  have  been  used  of  the  publicani  properly 
so  called,  was  used  popularly,  and  in  the  N.  T. 
clusively,  of  the  portitores.  The  publican i wer? 
thus  an  important  section  of  the  equestrian  order. 
The  system  was,  however,  essentially  a vicious  cot. 
The  publicani  were  banded  together  to  support  each 
other’s  interest,  and  at  once  i-esontcd  and  defiei 
all  interference.  They' demanded  severe  laws 
put  every  such  law  into  execution.  Their  agents, 
the  portitores , were  encouraged  in  tire  mo-- 
vexatious  or  fraudulent  exactions,  and  a remei; 
was  all  but  impossible.  If  this  was  the  case  with 
the  directors  of  the  company,  we  may  imagine  ho<r 
it  stood  with  the  underlings.  They  overcharge 
whenever  they  had  an  opportunity  (Luke  iii.  1'  ■ 
They  brought  false  charges  of  smuggling  in  ti-- 
hope  of  extorting  hush-money  (Luke  xix.  8).  Tfo-7 
detained  and  opened  letters  on  mere  suspicion.  I 
was  the  basest  of  all  livelihoods.  All  this  w.v> 
enough  to  bring  the  clnss  into  ill-favour  evny 
where.  In  Judaea  and  Galilee  there  were 
circumstances  of  aggravation.  The  employin'1 
brought  out  all  the  besetting  vices  of  the 
character.  The  strong  feeling  of  many  Jew*  a< 
the  absolute  unlawfulness  of  paying  tribute  at  a. 
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made  matters  worse.  The  Scribes  who  discussed 
tte  question  (Matt.  xxii.  15),  for  the  most  part 
inhered  it  in  the  negative,  in  addition  to  their 
otter  faults,  accordingly,  the  Publicans  of  the 
K.  T.  were  regarded  as  traitors  and  apostates,  de- 
nial by  their  frequent  intercourse  with  the  heathen, 
Tilling  tools  of  the  oppressor.  The  class  thus 
practically  excommunicated  furnished  some  of  the 
eaditst  disciples  both  of  the  Baptist  and  of  Our 
Lord.  The  position  of  Zacchaeus  as  an  & pxiTe* 
\6n ?t  (Luke  six.  2),  implies  a gradation  of  some 
kind  among  the  persons  thus  employed.  Possibly 
the  balsam  trade,  of  which  Jericho  was  the  centre, 
may  have  brought  larger  profits,  possibly  he  was 
one  of  the  sub-magistri  in  immediate  communication 
with  the  Bureau  at  Rome. 

Publius.  The  chief  man — probably  the  go* 
rernor — of  Melita,  who  received  and  lodged  St.  Paul 
ttd  his  companions  on  the  occasion  of  their  being 
ihipwrecked  off  that  island  (Acts  xxviii.  7).  Publius 
assessed  property  in  Melita:  the  distinctive  title 
given  to  him  is  44  the  first  of  the  island : ” and  two 
inscriptions,  one  in  Greek,  the  other  in  Latin,  have 
teen  found  at  Cetta  Vecchia,  in  which  that  ap- 
parently official  title  occurs.  Publius  may  perhaps 
have  been  the  delegate  of  the  Roman  praetor  of  Sicily 
to  whose  jurisdiction  Melita  or  Malta  belonged. 

Pu'dena,  a Christian  friend  of  Timothy  at  Rome 
(2  Tim.  iv.  21).  Papebroch,  the  Bollandist  editor, 
xhile  printing  the  legendary  histories,  distinguishes 
tetween  two  saints  of  this  name,  both  Roman 


ssators;  one  the  host  of  St.  Peter  and  friend  of 
Paul,  martyred  under  Nero ; the  other,  the 
pndson  of  the  former,  living  about  A.D.  150. 
ridier  writers  are  disposed  to  believe  in  the  exist- 
oce  of  one  Pudens  ouly.  About  the  end  of  the 
Hth  century  it  was  observed  that  Martial,  the 
•Vriah  poet,  who  went  to  Rome  A.D.  66,  or  earlier, 
a bis  23rd  year,  and  dwelt  there  for  nearly  forty 
rears,  mentions  two  contemporaries,  Pudens  and 
Orudis,  as  husband  and  wife  ( Epig . iv.  13). 

researches  among  the  Columbaria  at  Rome 
‘ffrapriated  to  members  of  the  Imperial  household 
-re  brought  to  light  mi  inscription  in  which  the 
of  Pudens  occurs  as  that  of  a servant  of 
terins  or  Claudius.  On  the  whole,  although  the 
identity  of  St  Paul’s  Pudens  with  any  legendary  or 
Iwthen  namesake  is  not  absolutely  proved,  yet  it 
a difficult  to  believe  that  these  facts  add  nothing  to 
eur  knowledge  of  the  friend  of  Paul  and  Timothy. 
Puhitei,  the.  According  to  1 Chr.  ii.  53,  the 
Palates"  or  44  Puthites  ” belonged  to  the  families 
r;  Kujath-jearim. 

. Hi  country  or  nation  once  mentioned,  if  the 
-'■awetic  text  be  here  correct,  in  the  Bible  (Is. 
uvi.  19).  The  name  is  the  same  as  that  of  Pul, 
,;rS  of  Assyria.  It  is  spoken  of  with  distant 
• vtions: 44  the  nations  [to]  Tarshish,  Pul,  and  Lud, 
“at  dmw  the  bow,  [to]  Tuba),  and  Javan,  [to]  the 
J'8  off.”  If  a Mizraite  Lud  be  intended,  Pul 
^ay  h?  African.  It  has  accordingly  been  compared 
T Pochart  and  J.  D.  Michaelis  with  the  islsuid 
.i4e.  The  common  LXX.  reading  suggests  tliat 
' ^ Phut  (Put)  in  this  place. 

Pol  was  an  Assyrian  king,  and  is  the  first  of 
re  monarch*  mentioned  in  Scripture.  He  made 
expedition  against  Menahem,king  of  Israel,  about 
^c*  770.  Menahem  appears  to  have  inherited  a 
>■  ogdom  which  was  already  included  among  the 
-^pendencies  of  Assyria.  Under  the  Assyrian  system 
“**  “onarchs  of  tributary  kingdoms,  on  ascending 


the  throne,  applied  for  44  confirmation  in  their 
kingdoms”  to  the  Lord  Paramount,  and  only  be- 
came established  on  receiving  it.  We  may  gather 
from  2 K.  xv.  19,  20,  that  Menahem  neglected  to 
make  any  such  application  to  his  liege  lord,  Pul — a 
neglect  which  would  have  been  regarded  as  a plain 
act  of  rebellion.  Possibly,  he  was  guilty  of  more 
overt  and  flagrant  hostility.  44  Menahem  smote 
Tiphsah **  (2  K.  xv.  16),  we  are  told.  However 
this  may  have  been,  it  is  evident  that  Pul  looked 
upon  Menahem  as  a rebel.  He  consequently  marched 
an  army  into  Palestine  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
his  revolt.  The  Assyrian  mouuments  have  a king, 
whose  name  is  lead  very  doubtfully  as  Vul-lush  or 
Ica-lush,  at  about  the  period  when  Pul  must  have 
reigned.  His  probable  date  is  B.c.  800-750,  while 
Pul,  as  we  have  seen,  ruled  over  Assyria  in  B.c.  770. 
The  Hebrew  name  Pul  is  undoubtedly  curtailed ; 
for  no  Assyrian  name  consists  of  a single  element. 
If  we  take  the  “Phalos”  or  44Phaloch”  of  the 
Septuagint  as  probably  nearer  to  the  original  type, 
we  have  a form  not  very  different  from  Vul-lush  or 
Ica-lush.  Vul-lush  reigned  at  Calah  (Nimrud) 
from  about  B.C.  800  to  B.c.  750.  He  states  that 
he  made  an  expedition  into  Syria,  wherein  he  took 
Damascus;  and  that  he  received  tribute  from  the 
Medes,  Armenians,  Phoenicians,  Samaritans,  Damns- 
cenes,  Philistines,  and  Edomites.  He  also  tells  us 
that  he  invaded  Babylonia  and  received  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Chaldeans.  He  was  probably  the 
last  Assyrian  monarch  of  his  race.  The  list  of 
Assyrian  monumental  kings,  which  is  traceable 
without  a break  and  in  a direct  line  to  him  from  his 
seventh  ancestor,  here  comes  to  a stand. 

Pulse  (Heb.  zer’dim,  and  zer’onim),  occurs  only 
in  the  A.  V.  in  Dan.  i.  12,  16,  as  the  translation  of 
the  above  plural  nouns,  the  literal  meaning  of  which 
is  44  seeds  ” of  any  kind.  Probably  the  term  de- 
notes uncooked  grain  of  any  kind,  whether  barley, 
wheat,  millet,  vetches,  &c. 

Punishments.  The  earliest  theory  of  punish- 
ment current  among  mankind  is  doubtless  the  one 
of  simple  retaliation,  “blood  for  blood.”  Viewed 
historically,  the  first  case  of  punishment  for  crime 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  next  to  the  Fall  itself,  is 
that  of  Cain  the  first  murderer.  That  death  was 
regarded  as  the  fitting  punishment  for  murder  appears 
plain  from  the  remark  of  Lameth  (Gen.  iv.  24).  In 
the  post-diluvian  code,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  retribu- 
tion by  the  hand  of  man,  even  in  the  case  of  an 
offending  animal,  for  blood  shed,  is  clearly  laid  down 
(Gen.  ix.  5,  6).  Passing  onwards  to  Mosaic  times, 
we  find  the  sentence  of  capital  punishment,  in  the 
case  of  murder,  plainly  laid  down  in  the  law.  The 
murderer  was  to  be  put  to  death,  even  if  he  should 
have  taken  refuge  at  God's  altar  or  in  a refuge  city, 
and  the  same  principle  was  to  be  carried . out  even 
in  the  case  of  an  animal  (Ex.  xxi.  12,  14,  28,  36 ; 
Lev.  xxiv.  17,  21  ; Nutn.  xxxv.  31 ; Deut.  xix.  11, 
12  ; and  see  1 K.  ii.  28,  34).  I.  The  following 
offences  also  are  mentioned  in  the  Law  as  liable  to 
the  punishment  of  death: — 1.  Striking,  or  even  re- 
viling, a parent  (Ex.  xxi.  15,  17).  2.  Blasphemy 

(Lev.  xxiv.  14,  16,  23).  3.  Sabbath-breaking 
(Num.  xv.  32-36;  Ex.  xxxi.  14,  xxxv.  2).  4. 
Witchcraft,  and  false  pretension  to  prophecy  (Ex. 
xxii.  18;  Lev.  xx.  27;  Deut.  xiii.  5,  xviii.  20). 
5.  Adultery  (Lev.  xx.  10  ; Deut.  xxii.  22).  6.  Un- 
chastity (Deut.  xxii.  21,  23;  Lev.  xxi.  9).  7. 
Rape  (Deut.  xxii.  25).  8.  Incestuous  and  un- 

natural connexions  (Lev.  xx.  11,  14,  16;  Ex.  xxii. 
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19).  9.  Man-stealing  (Ex.  xxi.  16  ; Deut.  xxiv.  7). 
10.  Idolatry,  actual  or  virtual,  in  any  shape  (Lev. 
xx.  2 ; Deut.  xiii.  6,  10,  15,  xvii.  2-7 : see  Josh, 
vii.  and  xxii.  20,  and  Num.  xxv.  8).  11.  False 

witness  in  certain  cases  (Deut.  xix.  16, 19).  II.  But 
there  is  a large  number  of  offences,  some  of  them 
included  in  this  list,  which  are  named  in  the  Law 
as  involving  the  penalty  of  “ cutting  off  from  the 
people.”  On  the  meaning  of  this  expression  some 
coutroveiny  has  arisen.  There  are  altogether  thirty- 
six  or  thirty-seven  cases  in  the  Pentateuch  in  which 
this  formula  is  used,  which  may  be  thus  classified : 
a.  Breach  of  Morals,  b.  Breach  of  Covenant. 

c.  Breach  of  Ritual.  1.  Wilful  sin  in  general 

(Num.  xt.  30,  31).  *15  cases  of  incestuous  or 
unclean  connexion  (Lev.  xviii.  29,  and  xx.  9-21). 
2,  *fUncircuracision  (Gen.  xvii.  14;  Ex.  iv.  24). 
Neglect  of  Passover  (Num.  ix.  13).  *Sabbath- 
breaking  (Ex.  xxxi.  14).  Neglect  of  Atonement- 
day  (Lev.  xxiii.  29).  fWork  done  on  that  day 
fT,ev.  xxiii.  30).  *fChildren  offered  to  Molech 
(Lev.  xx.  3).  *fWitchcraft  (Lev.  xx.  6).  Anoint- 
ing a stranger  with  holy  oil  (Ex.  xxx.  33).  3. 
Eating  leavened  bread  during  Passover  (Ex.  xii.  15, 
19).  Eating  fat  of  sacrifices  (Lev.  vii.  25).  Eating 
blood  (Lev.  vii.  27,  xvii.  14).  * Eating  sacrifice  in 

an  unclean  condition  (Lev.  vii.  20, 21,  xxii.  3,  4,  9). 
Offering  too  late  (Lev.  xix.  8).  Making  holy  oint- 
ment for  private  use  (Ex.  xxx.  32,  33).  Making 
perfume  for  private  use  (Ex.  xxx.  38).  Neglect  of 
purification  in  general  (Num.  xix.  13,  20).  Not 
bringing  offering  after  slaying  a beast  for  food  (Lev. 
xvii.  9;.  Not  slaying  the  animal  at  the  tabernacle- 
door  (Lev.  xvii.  4).  *fTouching  holy  things  il- 
legally (Num.  iv.  15,  18,  20:  and  see  2 Sam.  vi.  7 ; 
2 Chr.  xxvi.  21).  In  the  foregoing  list,  which,  it 
will  be  seen,  is  classified  according  to  the  view  sup- 
posed to  be  taken  by  the  Law  of  the  principle  of 
condemnation,  the  cases  marked  with  * are  (a) 
those  which  are  expressly  threatened  *or  actually 
visited  with  death,  as  well  as  with  cutting  off.  In 
those  (6)  marked  f the  hand  of  God  is  expressly 
named  as  the  instrument  of  execution.  The  ques- 
tion to  be  determined  is,  whether  the  phrase  “ cut 
off”  be  likely  to  mean  death  in  all  cases,  and  to 
avoid  that  conclusion  Le  Clerc,  Michaelis,  and  others, 
have  suggested  that  in  some  of  them,  the  ceremonial 
ones,  it  was  intended  to  be  commuted  for  banish- 
ment or  privation  of  civil  rights,  Kabbinical 
writers  explained  “cutting  off”  to  mean  excom- 
munication, and  laid  down  three  degrees  of  severity 
as  belonging  to  it.  But  most  commentators  agree, 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  primd  facie  meaning 
of  Heb.  x.  28,  the  sentence  of  “ cutting  off”  must 
be  understood  to  be  death-punishment  of  some  sort. 
We  may  perhaps  conclude  that  the  primary  meaning 
of  “ cutting  oft  ” is  a sentence  of  death  to  be  executed 
in  some  cases  without  remission,  but  in  others  void- 
able: (1.)  by  immediate  atonement  on  the  offender’s 
part ; (2.)  by  direct  interposition  of  the  Almighty, 
i.  e.  a sentence  of  death  always  “ recorded,”  but  not 
always  executed.  III.  Punishments  in  themselves 
are  twofold.  Capital  and  Secondary,  (a.)  Of  the 
former  kind,  the  following  only  are  prescribed  by 
the  Law.  (I.)  Stoning,  which  was  the  ordinary 
mode  of  execution  (Ex.  xrii.  4;  Luke  xx.  6;  John 

x.  31  ; Acts  xiv.  5).  In  the  case  of  idolatry,  and 
it  may  be  presumed  in  other  cases  also,  the  wit- 
nesses, of  whom  there  were  to  be  at  least  two,  were 
required  to  cast  the  first  stone  (Deut.  xiii.  9,  Acts 
vii.  58).  The  {labbinical  writers  add,  that  the  first 
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stone  was  cast  by  one  of  them  on  the  chest  of  the 
convict,  and  if  this  failed  to  cause  death,  the  by- 
standers proceeded  to  complete  the  sentence.  f*2.) 
Hanging  is  mentioned  as  a distinct  punishment 
(Num.  xxv.  4 ; 2 Sam.  xxi.  6,  9).  (3.)  Burning, 
in  pre-Mosaic  times,  was  the  punishment  for  un- 
chastity  (Gen.  xxxviii.  24).  Under  the  Law  it  is 
ordered  in  the  case  of  a priest’s  daughter  ("Lev. 
xxi.  9).  (4.)  Death  by  the  sword  or  spear  is  u.oiu-i 

in  the  Law  (Ex.  xix.  13,  xxxii.  27  ; Num.  xxv.  7 ; ; 
but  it  occurs  frequently  in  regal  and  post-Baby- 
lonian times  (1  K.  ii.  25,  34,  xix.  1 ; 2 Chr.  xxi.  4, 
&c.).  (5.)  Strangling  is  said  by  the  Rabbins  to  iiav? 
been  regarded  as  the  most  common  but  least  severe 
of  the  capital  punishments,  and  to  have  been  per- 
formed by  immersing  the  convict  in  clay  or  mud, 
and  then  strangling  him  by  a cloth  twisted  rouud 
the  neck.  (6.)  Besides  these  ordinary  capital  punish- 
ments, we  read  of  others,  either  of  foreign  intro- 
duction or  of  an  irregular  kind.  Among  the  former. 
(1.)  Crucifixion  is  treated  elsewhere.  (2.) 
Drowning,  though  not  ordered  under  the  Law. 
practised  at  ,Rome,  and  is  said  by  St.  Jerome  to 
have  been  in  use  among  the  Jews.  (3.)  S i wxn: 
asunder  or  crushing  beneath  iron  instrument-. 
(2  Sam.  xii.  31,  and  perhaps  Prov.  xx.  26  ; Heb. 

xi.  S7).  (4.).  Pounding  in  a mortar,  or  beatix-t 

to  death,  is  alluded  to  in  Prov.  xxvii.  22,  but  no: 
as  a legal  punishment,  and  cases  are  describe-- 
(2  Macc.  vi.  28,  30).  (5.)  Precipitation,  attempted 
in  the  case  of  our  Lord  at  Nazareth,  and  carried 
out  in  that  of  captives  from  the  Edomites,  and  ot 
St.  James,  who  is  said  to  have  been  cast  from  M the 
pinnacle"  of  the  Temple.  Criminals  executed  by 
law  were  buried  outside  the  city-gates,  and  heaps  o: 
stones  were  flung  upon  their  graves  (Josh.  vii.  25. 
26;  2 Sam.  xviii.  17;  Jer.  xxii.  19).  (c.)  Of 

secondary  punishnents  among  the  Jews  the  origiati 
principles  were,  (1.)  retaliation,  “ eye  for  eye,”  ke. 
(Ex.  xxi.  24,  25).  (2.)  Compensation,  identical 
(restitution),  or  analogous  ; payment  for  loss  of  tun* 
or  of  power  (Ex.  xxi.  18-36;  Lev.  xxiv.  18-21: 
Deut.  xix.  21).  Slander  against  a wife’s  honour 
was  to  be  compensated  to  her  parents  by  a fine  «' 
100  shekels,  and  the  traduoer  himself  to  be  punish*! 
with  stripes  (Deut.  xxii.  18,  19),  (3.)  Stripes . 
whose  number  was  not  to  exceed  forty  (Dtut. 
xxv.  3) ; whence  the  Jews  took  care  not  to  exceed 
thirty-nine  (2  Cor.  xi.  24).  (4.)  Scourging  with 

thorns  is  mentioned  Judg.  viii.  16.  The  stocks  xnr 
mentioned  Jer.  xx.  2 ; passing  through  fire , 2 8am. 

xii.  31 ; mutilation,  Judg.  L 6 ; 2 Macc.  vii.  4 ; aid 
see  2 Sam.  iv.  12 ; plucking  out  hair.  Is.  1.  6 ; ia 
later  times,  imprisonment,  and  confiscation  or  erils, 
Exr.  vii.  26 1 Jer.  xxxvii.  15,  xxxviii.  6 ; Acts  iv.3, 
v.  18,  xii.  4.  Of  punishments  inflicted  by  other 
nations  we  have  the  following  notices: — In  Egyp: 
the  power  of  life  and  death  and  imprison  meet 
rested  with  the  king,  and  to  some  extent  also  with 
officers  of  high  rank  (Gen.  xl.  3,  22,  xiii.  2*>W 
Death  might  be  commuted  for  slavery  (xiii.  19. 
xliv.  9,  33).  In  Egypt,  and  also  in  Babylon,  tit? 
chief  of  the  executioners,  Rab-Taljbachim,  wss  a 
great  officer  of  state  (Gen.  xxxvii.  36 ; Dan.  ii.  I4). 
&c.  Putting  out  the  eyes  of  captives,  and  otber 
cruelties,  as  flaying  alive,  burning,  tearing  out  the 
tongue,  &c.,  were  practised  by  Assyrian  and  Baby- 
lonian conquerors.  The  execution  of  Hainan  and 
the  story  of  Daniel  are  pictures  of  sumnnty 
Oriental  procedure.  With  the  Romans,  stripes  and 
the  stocks  were  in  use,  and  imprisonment,  with  a 
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chain  attached  to  a soldier.  There  were  also  the 
litjcrae  custodiac  in  private  houses.  Exposure  to  urihi 
beasts  appears  to  be  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  (1  Cor. 
xv.  32 ; 2 Tim.  iv.  17),  but  not  with  any  precision. 

Pu'nitea,  the.  The  descendants  of  Pun,  or 
Puvah,  the  son  of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  23). 

Pun'on.  One  of  the  halting-places  of  the  Israelite 
host  during  the  last  portion  of  the  Wandering 
(Num.  xxxiii.  42,  43).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome 
it  is  identitied  with  Pinon,  the  seat  of  the  Edomite 
tribe  of  that  name,  and,  further,  with  Phaeno,  which 
contained  the  copper-mines  so  notorious  at  that  pe- 
riod. and  was  situated  between  Petra  and  Zoar. 

Purification.  The  term  “ purification,”  in  its 
legal  and  technical  sense,  is  applied  to  the  ritual 
observances  whereby  an  Israelite  was  formally  ab- 
solved from  the  taint  of  uncleanness,  whether  evi- 
denced by  any  overt  act  or  state,  or  whether  con- 
nected with  man’s  natural  depravity.  In  the  present 
article  we  are  concerned  solely  with  the  former  class, 
inasmuch  ns  in  this  alone  were  the  ritual  observances 
of  a special  character.  The  essence  of  purification, 
indeed,  in  nil  cases,  consisted  in  the  use  of  water, 
whether  by  way  of  ablution  or  aspersion  ; but  in  the 
majora  delicta  of  legal  uncleauness,  sacrifices  of 
various  kinds  were  ndded,  and  the  ceremonies 
throughout  bore  an  expiatory  character.  Simple 
ablution  of  the  person  was  required  after  sexual 
intercourse  (Lev.  xv.  18;  2 Sam.  xi.  4):  ablution 
of  the  clothes,  after  touching  the  carcase  of  an  un- 
clean beast,  or  eating  or  carrying  the  carcase  of  a 
clean  beast  that  had  died  a natural  death  (Lev.  xi. 
25,  40):  ablution  both  of  the  person  and  of  the 
defiled  garments  in  cases  of  gonorrhea  dormientiutm 
(I.ev.  xv.  16,  17) — the  ceremony  in  each  of  the 
above  instances  to  take  place  on  the  day  on  which 
the  uncleanness  was  contracted.  A higher  degree  of 
uncleanness  resulted  from  prolonged  gonorrhea  in 
males,  and  menstruation  iu  women.  Contact  with 
persons  in  the  above  states,  or  even  with  clothing  or 
furniture  that  had  been  used  by  them  while  in  those 
states,  involved  uncleanness  in  a minor  degree  (Lev. 
xv.  5-11,21-24).  In  cases  of  childbirth  the  sacrifice 
was  increased  to  a lamb  of  the  first  year  with  a 
pigeon  or  turtle-dove  (Lev.  xii.  6).  The  unclean- 
nesses already  specified  were  comparatively  of  a mild 
character : the  more  severe  were  connected  with 
death,  which,  viewed  as  the  penalty  of  sin,  was  in 
the  highest  degree  contaminating.  To  this  head  we 
refer  the  two  cases  of  (1.)  touching  a corpse,  or  a 
grave  (Num.  xix.  16),  or  even  killing  a man  in  war 
(Num.  xxxi.  19);  and  (2.)  leprosy,  which  was  re- 
garded by  the  Hebrews  ns  nothing  less  than  a living 
death.  The  ceremonies  of  purification  in  the  first 
of  these  two  cases  are  detailed  in  Num.  xix.  The 
purification  of  the  leper  was  a yet  more  formal  pro- 
ceeding, and  indicated  the  highest  pitch  of  uuclean- 
ness.  The  rites  are  described  in  Lev.  xiv,  4-32. 
The  two  stages  of  the  proceedings  indicated,  the  first, 
which  took  place  outside  the  camp,  the  re-admission 
of  the  leper  to  the  community  of  men  ; the  second, 
l>efore  the  sanctuary,  his  re-admission  to  communion 
with  God.  In  the  first  stage,  the  slaughter  of  the 
one  bird  and  the  dismissal  of  the  other,  symbolized 
the  punishment  of  death  deserved  and  fully  remitted. 
I n the  second,  the  use  of  oil  and  its  application  to 
t he  same  parts  of  the  body  as  in  the  consecration  of 
priests  (Lev.  viii.  23,  24),  symbolized  the  re-dedi- 
cation of  the  leper  to  the  service  of  Jehovah.  The 
ceremonies  to  be  observe*!  in  the  purification  of  a 
house  or  a garment  infected  with  leprosy,  were 
Con.  D.  B. 
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identical  with  the  first  stage  of  (he  proceedings 
used  for  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  33-53).  The  necessity 
of  purification  was  extended  in  the  post-Babylonian 
period  to  a variety  of  unauthorized  cases.  Cups 
and  pots,  brazen  vessels  and  couches,  were  washed 
as  a matter  of  ritual  observance  (Mark  vii.  4). 
The  washing  of  the  hands  before  meals  was  con- 
ducted in  a formal  manner  (Mark  vii.  3),  and 
minnte  regulations  are  laid  down  on  this  subject  in 
a treatise  of  the  Mishna,  entitled  Yadaim.  What 
may  have  been  the  specific  causes  of  uncleanness  in 
those  who  came  up  to  purify  themselves  tafore  the 
Passover  (John  xi.  55),  or  in  those  who  had  taken 
upon  themselves  the  Nazarite’s  vow  (Acts  xxi.  24, 
26),  we  are  not  informed  ; in  either  case  it  may 
have  been  contact  with  a coipse,  though  in  the  latter 
it  would  rather  appear  to  have  been  a general  puri- 
fication preparatory  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
vow.  In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed,  that  the 
distinctive  feature  in  the  Mosaic  rites  of  purification 
is  their  expiatory  character.  The  idea  of  unclean- 
ness  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jew.  But  with  all 
other  nations  simple  ablution  sufficed : no  sacrifices 
were  demanded.  The  Jew  alone  was  taught  bv  the 
use  of  expiatory  offerings  to  discern  to  its  full  extent 
the  connexion  between  the  outward  sign  and  the  in- 
ward fount  of  impurity. 

Purim,  the  annual  festival  instituted  to  com- 
memorate the  preservation  of  the  Jews  in  Persia 
from  the  massacre  with  which  thev  were  threatened 
through  the  machinations  of  Haman  (Esth.  ix.). 
It  was  probably  called  Purim  by  the  Jews  in  irony. 
Their  great  enemy  Hamau  appears  to  have  been 
very  superstitious,  and  much  given  to  casting  lots 
(Esth.  iii.  7).  They  gave  the  name  Purim,  or  Lots, 
to  the  commemorative  festival,  because  he  had 
thrown  lots  to  ascertain  what  day  would  be  auspi- 
cious for  him  to  carry  into  effect  the  bloody  decree 
which  the  king  had  issued  at  his  instance  (Esth.  ix. 
24).  The  festival  lasted  two  days,  and  was  regu- 
larly observed  on  the  14th  and  15th  of  Adar ; but  if 
the  14th  happened  to  fall  on  the  Sabbath,  or  on  the 
second  or  fourth  day  of  the  week,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  festival  was  deferred  till  the  next  day. 
The  traditions  of  the  Jews,  and  their  modern  usage 
respecting  it,  are  curious.  A preliminary  fast  was 
appointed,  called  “ the  fast  of  Esther,"  to  be  ob- 
served on  the  13th  of  Adar,  in  memory  of  the  fast 
which  Esther  and  her  maids  observed  (Esth.  iv.  16). 
If  the  13th  was  a Sabbath,  the  fast  was  put  back 
to  the  fifth  day  of  the  week.  According  to  modern 
custom,  as  soon  as  the  stars  begin  to  appear,  when 
the  14th  of  the  month  has  commenced,  candles  are 
lighted  up  in  token  of  rejoicing,  and  the  people 
assemble  in  the  synagogue.  After  a short  prayer 
and  thanksgiving,  the  reading  of  the  Book  of  Esther 
commences.  The  book  is  written  in  a peculiar 
manner,  on  a roll  called  “the  Iloll”  ( Mcgillah ). 
The  reader  translates  the  text,  as  he  goes  on,  into 
the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  place,  and  makes  com- 
ments on  particular  passages.  He  reads  in  a his- 
trionic manner,  suiting  his  tones  and  gestures  to 
the  chnnges  in  the  subject  matter.  When  he  comes 
to  the  name  of  Haman  the  whole  congregation  cry 
out,  “ May  his  name  be  blotted  out,”  or  “ Let  the 
name  of  the  ungodly  perish.”  When  the  Mcgillah 
is  read  through,  the  whole  congregation  exclaim, 
“ Cursed  be  Haman  ; blessed  be  Mordecai ; cursed 
be  Zoresh  (the  wife  of  Haman) ; blessed  be  Esther ; 
curse*!  be  all  idolaters ; blessed  be  all  Israelites,  and 
blessed  lie  Harbonah  who  hanged  Haman.”  The 
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volume  is  then  solemnly  rolled  up.  In  the  morning 
service  in  the  synagogue,  on  the  14th,  after  the 
prayei's,  the  passage  is  read  from  the  Law  (Ex. 
xvii.  8-16)  which  relates  the  destruction  of  the 
Amalekites,  the  people  of  Agag  (1  Sam.  xv.  8),  the 
supposed  ancestor  of  Hnman  (Esth.  iii.  1).  The 
Megilloh  is  then  read  again  in  the  same  manner. 
The  14th  of  Adar,  as  the  very  day  of  the  de- 
liverance of  the  Jews,  is  more  solemnly  kept  than 
the  13th  ; but  when  the  service  in  the  synagogue  is 
over,  all  give  themselves  up  to  merrymaking.  On 
the  15th  the  rejoicing  is  continued.  When  the 
month  Adar  used  to  be  doubled,  in  the  Jewish  leap- 
year,  the  festival  was  repeated  on  the  14th  and 
15th  of  the  second  Adar.  Ewald,  in  support  of  his 
theory  that  there  was  in  patriarchal  times  a reli- 
gious festival  at  every  new  and  full  moon,  conjec- 
tures that  Purim  was  originally  the  full  moon  feast 
of  Adar,  as  the  Passover  was  that  of  Nisan,  and 
Tabernacles  that  of  Tisri.  It  was  suggested  first 
by  Kepler  that  the  topr)]  ruv  'lovtalwv  of  John 
v.  1,  was  the  feast  of  Purim.  The  question  is  a dif- 
ficult one.  It  seems  to  be  generally  allowed  that 
the  opinion  of  most  of  the  Fathers  that  the  feast 
was  Pentecost,  and  that  of  Cocceius  that  it  was 
Tabernacles,  are  pi-eeluded  by  the  general  course 
of  the  narrative,  and  especially  by  John  iv.  35, 
compared  with  v.  1.  The  interval  indicated  by  a 
comparison  of  these  texts  could  scarcely  have  ex- 
tended beyond  Nisan.  The  choice  is  thus  left  be- 
tween Purim  and  the  Passover.  The  principal 
objections  to  Purim  are,  (a)  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  to  keep  the  festival  ; 
(6;  that  it  is  not  very  likely  that  our  Lord  would 
have  made  a point  of  paying  especial  honour  to  a 
festival  which  appears  to  have  had  but  a very  small 
religious  element  in  it,  and  which  seems  rather  to 
have  been  the  means  of  keeping  alive  a feeling  of 
national  revenge  and  hatred.  On  the  whole,  the 
only  real  objection  to  the  Passover  seems  to  be  the 
want  of  the  article  before  iopri j.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  difficulty  is  no  small  one,  though  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  to  outweigh  the  grave 
objections  which  lie  against  the  feast  of  Purim. 

Parse.  The  Hebrews,  when  on  a journey,  were 
provided  with  a bag  (variously  termed  cis,  tstror, 
and  chdrit ),  in  which  they  carried  their  money 
(Gen.  .xlii.  35 ; Prov.  i.  14,  vii.  20 ; Is.  xlvi.  6), 
and,  if  they  were  merchants,  also  their  weights 
(Dent.  xxv.  13;  Mic,  vi.  11).  This  bag  is  described 
in  the  N.  T.  by  the  terms  fiaXavriov  (Luke  x.  4, 
xii.  33,  xxii.  35,  36),  and  y\ua<r6Kopov  (John  xii. 
6,  xiii.  29).  The  girdle  also  served  as  a purse 
(Matt.  x.  9 ; Mark  vi.  8).  Ladies  wore  ornamental 
purses  (Is.  iii.  23). 

Put  (1  Chr.  i.  8;  Nah.  iii.  9).  [Phut.] 

Pute'oli,  the  great  landing-place  of  travellers  to 
Italy  from  the  Levant,  and  the  harbour  to  winch 
the  Alexandrian  com -ships  brought  their  cargoes 
(Acts  xxvii.  13).  Puteoli  was  at  that  period  a 
place  of  very  great  importance.  We  cannot  elucid- 
ate this  better  than  by  saying  that  the  celebrated 
bay  which  is  now  “ the  bay  of  Naples,”  and  in 
early  times  was  “ the  bay  of  Cumae,”  was  then 
called  “ Sinus  Puteolanus.”  The  city  was  at  the 
north-eastern  angle  of  the  bay.  The  earlier  name 
of  Puteoli,  when  the  lower  part  of  Italy  was  Greek, 
was  Dicnearchia.  The  word  Puteoli  was  a true 
Roman  name,  and  arose  from  the  strong  mineral 
springs  which  are  characteristic  of  the  place.  In 
the  5lh  century  Puteoli  was  ravaged  both  by  Alaric 
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and  Genserie,  and  it  never  afterwards  recovered  it* 
former  eminence.  It  is  now  a fourth-rate  Italian 
town,  still  retaining  the  name  of  Pozzvoli  The 
remains  of  Puteoli  are  considerable. 

Pu'tiel.  One  of  the  daughters  of  Putiel  was  wife 
of  Eleazar  the  son  of  Aaron,  and  mother  of  Phinehas 
(Ex.  vi.  25). 

Pygarg  (Heb.  dishon : wvyapyos:  pygargm) 
occurs  only  (Deut.  xiv.  5)  in  the  list  of  clean  ani- 
mals as  the  rendering  of  the  Heb.  dishon , the  name 
apparently  of  some  specie*  of  antelope,  though  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  identify  it.  The  Greek  rvv- 
apyos  denotes  an  animal  with  a “ white  rump." 
and  is  used  by  Herodotus  (iv.  192)  as  the  name  of 
some  Libyan  deer  or  antelope.  It  is  usual  to  iden- 
tify the  pygarg  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  with 
the  addax  of  North  Africa,  Nubia,  &c.  (Adlv 
nasonuTCulatus ) ; but  we  cannot  regard  this  pour 
as  satisfactorily  settled.  We  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider the  irvyapyos , or  pi/gargns , as  a generic  nur-' 
to  denote  any  of  the  white-rumped  antelops  of 
North  Africa,  Syria,  &c.  Whether,  however,  ti-e 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  are  correct  in  their  interprets:  o 
of  dishon  is  another  questiou. 
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Quails  (Heb.  seldv,  scldtv).  That  the  Helc-* 
word  (Ex.  xvi.  13;  Nura.  xi.  31,  32)  is  corverJr 
rendered  “ quails,”  is,  we  think,  beyond  denk. 
Ludolf  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  * *r 
were  locusts.  Rudbeck  has  argued  in  favour  of 
the  Sclav  meaning  “ flying-fish,”  some  species  o' 
the  genus  Exocctus.  Ehrenborg,  from  havin: . re- 
served a number  of  “ flying-fish  ” lying  dead  oa 
the  shore  near  Elim,  believed  that  this  was  the  f>*! 
of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  and  nanvl  w 
fish  “ Trigla  Ismelitarum.'*  Hermann  von 
Hardt  supposed  that  the  locust  bird  [P& ' 
Rosens)  was  intended  ; and  recently  Mr.  Fonts 
has  advanced  an  opinion  that  “ red  geese”  of  th? 
genus  Casarca  are  to  be  understood  by  the  Hebe* 
term.  Some  writers,  while  they  hold  that  the  pa- 
ginal word  denotes  “ quails,”  are  of  opinion  that  * 
species  of  Sand-grouse  ( Ptcroclcs  alchati),  ^ 
quent  in  the  Bible  kinds,  is  also  included  under!  ' 
term.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  Sclav  o'  t * 
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Tentatench  and  the  10.')th  Ps.  denotes  the  common  1 
“quail’'  ( Cotumix  dactylisonans) , and  no  other  j 
bird.  The  Hebrew  word  silav  is  undoubtedly  iden- 
tical with  the  Arabic  sailed , a “ quail.”  The  ex- 
pression “as  it  were  two  cubits  (high)  upon  the 
tac.e  of  the  earth  ” (Num.  xi.  31)  hs  explained  by 
the  LXX.,  by  the  Vulg.,  and  by  Josephus,  to  refer 
to  the  height  at  which  the  quails  flew  above  the 
•ground,  in  their  exhausted  condition  from  their  long 
flight.  As  to  the  enormous  quantities  which  the 
le.ist  successful  Israelite  is  said  to  hare  taken,  viz. 
“ ten  homers,”  in  the  space  of  a night  and  two 
days,  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  the 
“homers”  here  spoken  of  do  not  denote  strictly 
•the  measure  of  that  name,  but  simply  **  a heap : ” j 
this  is  the  explanation  given  by  On  k el  os  and  the 
.Arabic  versions  of  Saadias  and  Erpenius,  in  Num. 
xi.  31.  The  Israelites  would  have  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  capturing  large  quantities  of  these  birds, 
its  they  are  known  to  arrive  at  places  sometimes  so 
completely  exhausted  by  their  flight  as  to  be  readily 
taken,  not  in  nets  only,  but  by  the  hand.  They  ’ 
“ spread  the  quails  round  about  the  camp  this  j 
•was  for  the  purpose  of  drying  them.  The  Egyp- 
tians similarly  prepared  these  birds.  The  expression 
“ quails  from  the  sea”  (Num.  xi.  31)  must  not  be  i 
restricted  to  denote  that  the  birds  came  from  the 
sen  as  their  starting-point,  but  it  must  be  taken  to 
show  the  direction  from  which  they  were  coming. 
The  quails  were,  at  the  time  of  the  event  narrated 
in  the  sacred  writings,  on  their  spring  journey  of 
migration  northwards.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
time  specified,  “ it  was  at  even  ” that  they  began 
to  arrive ; and  they  no  doubt  continued  to  come 
nil  the  night.  Many  observers  have  recorded  that 
the  quail  migrates  by  night.  The  quail  ( Cotumix 
d ictylisonans),  the  only  species  of  the  genus  known 
to  migrate,  has  a very  wide  geographical  range. 

Quar'tus,  a Christian  of  Corinth  (Rom.  xvi,  23).  ■ 
There  is  the  usual  tradition  that  he  was  one  of  the  : 
Seventy  disciples;  and  it  is  also  said  that  he  ultim-  J 
ately  became  bishop  of  Berytus. 

Quaternion,  a military  term,  signifying  a guard  J 
of  four  soldiers,  two  of  whom  were  attached  to  the 
l>enson  of  a prisoner,  while  the  other  two  kept  watch  j 
outside  the  door  of  his  cell  (Acts  xii.  4). 

Queen  ( malc&h , shejdl,  gebtrdh).  Of  the  three 
Hebrew  terms  cited  as  the  equivalents  of  “ queen  ” 
in  the  A.  V.,  the  first  alone  is  applied  to  a queen- 
rerjncmt ; the  first  and  second  equally  to  a queen- 
consort,  without,  however,  implying  the  dignity 
which  in  European  nations  attaches  to  that  posi- 
tion ; and  the  third  to  the  queen-moMcr,  to  whom 
that  dignity  Is  transferred  in  Oriental  courts.  The 
etymological  force  of  the  words  accords  with  their 
application.  Malcdh  is  the  feminine  of  melech, 
*•  king.”  Shdgdl  simply  means  “ wife.”  GSbirdh, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  expressive  of  authority:  it 
means  “ powerful  ” or  “ mistress.”  It  would 
t herefore  be  applied  to  the  female  who  exercised  the 
highest  authority ; and  this,  in  an  Oriental  house- 
hold, is  not  the  wife  but  the  mother  of  the  master. 
Strange  as  Buch  an  arrangement  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears, it  is  one  of  the  inevitable  results  of  polygamy. 

Queen  of  Heaven.  In  Jer.  vii.  18,  xliv.  17, 18, 
19,  25,  the  Heb.  mileccth  hashsh&mayim  is  thus 
rendered  In  the  A.  V.  In  the  margin  is  given 
“ frame  or  workmanship  of  heaven.”  Kimchi  says 
“ « workmanship  of  heaven/  *.  c.  the  stars  ; and 
some  interpret  * the  queen  of  heaven/  i.  c.  a great 
star  which  is  in  the  heavens.”  Kashi  is  in  favour 
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of  the  latter ; and  the  Targtim  renders  throughout 
“ the  star  of  heaven.”  Kircher  is  in  favour  of 
some  constellation,  the  Pleiades  or  Hyades.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  “ queen  of  heaven  ” is 
the  moon,  worshipped  as  Ash  taro  th  or  Astarte,  to 
whom  the  Hebrew  women  offered  cakes  in  the 
streets  of  Jerusalem.  The  Babylonian  Venus  was 
also  styled  “ the  queen  of  heaven.”  Mr.  Layard 
identifies  Hera,  “ the  second  deity  mentioned  by 
Diodorus,  with  Astarte,  Mylitta,  or  Venus,”  aud 
with  the  “ ‘ queen  of  heaven/  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  sacred  volumes.  . . . The  planet  which  bore 
her  name  w.as  sacred  to  her,  and  in  the  Assyrian 
sculptures  a star  is  placed  upon  her  head.  She  was 
called  Beltis,  because  she  was  the  female  form  of 
the  great  divinity,  or  Baal.”  With  the  cakes 
( carrutiim ) which  were  offered  in  her  honour,  with 
incense  and  libations,  Selden  compares  the  xhvpa 
(A.  V.  “ bran  ")  of  Ep.  of  Jer.  43. 

Quicksands,  the,  more  properly  the  Syrtis 
(Acts  xx vii.  17),  the  broad  and  deep  bight  on  the 
North  African  coast  between  Cartilage  and  Cyrene. 
The  name  is  derived  from  Scrt,  an  Arabic  word  for 
a desert.  For  two  reasons  this  region  was  an  objoct 
of  peculiar  dread  to  the  ancient  navigators  of  the 
Mediterranean,  partly  because  of  the  drifting  sands 
and  the  heat  along  the  shore  itself,  but  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  the  shallows  and  the  uncertain  currents  of 
water  in  the  bay.  There  were  properly  two  Syrtes : 
the  eastern  or  larger,  now  called  the  Gulf  of  Sidra ; 
and  the  western  or  smaller,  now  the  Gulf  of  Cabcs. 
It  is  the  former  to  which  our  attention  is  directed 
in  this  passage  of  the  Acts. 

Quintus  Memmius,  2 Macc.  xi.  34.  [See 
Manlius  T.] 

Quiver.  Two  distinct  Hebrew  terms  are  repre- 
sented by  this  word  in  the  A.  V.  (1.)  Thfli. 
This  occurs  only  in  Gen.  xxvii.  3.  It  is  derived 
from  a root  which  has  the  force  of  hanging.  The 
passage  itself  affords  no  clue  to  its  meaning.  It 
may  therefore  signify  either  a quiver  or  a suspended 
weapon — for  instance,  such  a sword  as  in  our  own 
language  was  formerly  called  a “ hanger.”  (2.) 
Ashpdb.  The  root  of  this  word  is  uncertain.  It  is 
connected  with  arrows  only  in  Lam.  iii.  13.  Its 
other  occurrences  are  Job  xxxix.  23,  Is.  xxii.  6,  and 
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Jer.  v.  1C.  In  each  of  these  the  LXX.  translate  it 
by  “ quiver,”  with  two  exceptions,  Job  xxxix.  23, 
and  Ps.  cxxvii.  5.  As  to  the  thing  itself,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  Bible  to  indicate  either  its  form  or 
material,  or  in  what  way  it  was  carried. 
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Ra'amah,  a son  of  Cush,  and  father  of  tire 
Cushite  Sheba  and  Dednn.  The  tribe  of  Raamah 
became  afterwards  renowned  as  traders  (Ez.  xxvii. 
22).  Of  the  settlement  of  Raamah  on  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  there  aVe  several  indications. 
Traces  of  Dcdan  are  very  faint ; but  Unamah  seems 
to  be  recovered  in  the  'Pey/id  of  Ptol.  vi.  7,  and 
'Prj7/ia  of  Steph.  Byzant. 

Raami  ah,  one  of  the  chiefs  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  7).  In  Ezr.  ii.  2 he  is  called 
Keeeaiah. 

Raamses,  Ex.  i.  10.  [Kameses.] 

Rab  bah,  the  name  of  several  ancient  places  both 
east  and  west  of  the  Jordan.  1.  A very  strong 
place  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  which  when  its 
name  is  first  introduced  in  the  sacred  records  was 
the  chief  city  of  the  Ammonites.  In  five  passages 
(Deut.  iii.  11  ; 2 Sam.  xii.  26,  xvii.  27 ; Jer.  xlix. 
2 ; Ez.  xxi.  20)  it  is  styled  at  length  Rabbath  of 
the  Ammonites,  or,  children  of  Ammon ; hut  else- 
where (Josh.  xiii.  25;  2 Sam.  xi.  1,  xii.  27,  29; 
1 Chr.  xx.  1 ; Jer.  xlix.  3;  Ez.  xxv.  5;  Amos  i. 
14)  simply  Kabbah.  It  appeal's  in  the  sacred  re- 
cords as  the  single  city  of  the  Ammonites.  When 
first  named  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Ammonites, 
and  is  mentioned  as  containing  the  bed  or  sarcopha- 
gus of  the  giant  Og  (Dent.  iii.  11).  It  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  territory  of  the  tribes  east  of  Jordan  ; 
the  bonier  of  Gad  stops  at  “ Aroer,  which  faces 
Kabbah”  (Josh.  xiii.  25).  David’s  first  Ammonite 
campaign  appeara  to  have  occurred  early  in  his 
reign.  A part  of  the  army,  under  Abishai,  was 
sent  as  far  as  Kabbah  to  keep  the  Ammonites  in 
check  (2  Sam.  x.  10,  14),  but  the  main  force 
under  Joab  remained  at  Medeba  (1  Chr.  xix.  7). 
The  following  year  the  Ammonite  war  was  re- 
sumed, and  this  time  Kabbah  was  made  the  main 
point  of  attack  (xi.  1).  Joab  took  the  command, 
and  was  followed  by  the  whole  of  the  army.  The 
siege  must  have  lasted  nearly,  if  not  quite,  two 
years.  The  sallies  of  the  Ammonites  appear  to 
have  formed  a main  feature  of  the  siege  (2  Sara, 
xi.  17,  &c.).  At  the  end  of  that  time  Joab  suc- 
ceeded in  capturing  a portion  of  the  place — the 
“ city  of  waters,”  that  is,  the  lower  town,  so  called 
from  its  containing  the  perennial  stream  which 
rises  in  and  still  flows  through  it.  But  the  citadel, 
which  rises  abruptly  on  the  north  side  of  the  lower 
town,  a place  of  very  great  strength,  still  remained 
to  be  taken ; and  the  honour  of  this  capture,  Joab 
insists  on  reserving  for  the  king.  The  waters  of 
the  lower  city  once  in  the  hands  of  the  besiegers, 
the  fate  of  the  citadel  was  certain.  The  provisions 
also  were  at  last  exhausted,  and  shortly  after  David’s 
arrival  the  fortress  was  taken.  We  are  not  told 
whether  the  city  was  demolished,  or  whether  David 
was  satisfied  with  the  slaughter  of  its  inmates.  In 
the  time  of  Amos,  two  centuries  and  a half  later, 
it  had  again  a “ wall  ” and  “ jMtlaces,”  nnd  was 
still  the  sanctuary  of  Moleeh — “the  king”  (Am. 
i 14).  So  it  was  also  at  the  date  of  the  invasion 


of  Nebuchadnezzar  (Jer.  xlix.  2,  3),  when  its  de- 
pendent towns  are  mentioned,  and  when  it  is  named 
in  such  terms  as  imply  that  it  was  of  equal  im- 
portance with  Jerusalem  (Ez.  xxi.  20).  At  Kabbah, 
no  doubt  Baalis,  king  of  the  Bene- Ammon  (Jer.  xl. 
14),  held  such  court  as  he  could  muster;  and 
within  its  walls  w»9  plotted  the  attack  of  Ishmael, 
which  cost  Gedaliah  his  life,  and  drove  Jeremiah 
into  Egypt.  In  the  period  between  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  Rabbath- Ammon  appears  to  hare 
been  a place  of  much  importance,  and  the  scene  of 
many  contests.  It  lay  on  the  road  between  Heshbon 
and  Bosra,  and  was  the  last  place  at  which  a stock 
of  water  could  be  obtained  for  the  journey  across 
the  desert,  while  as  it  stood  on  the  confines  of  the 
richer  and  more  civilized  country,  it  formed  an  im- 
portant garrison  station  for  repelling  the  incursions 
of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  desert.  From  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (n.c.  285-247)  it  received  the  name 
of  Philadelpheia.  Its  ancient  name,  though  under  a 
cloud,  was  still  used : it  is  mentioned  by  Polybius 
under  the  hardly  altered  form  of  Kabhatdmann.  At 
the  Christian  era  Philadelpheia  formed  the  eastern 
limit  of  the  region  of  Peraen.  It  was  one  of  the 
cities  of  the  Decnjwlis,  and  as  far  down  as  the  4th 
century  was  esteemed  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  strongest  cities  of  the  whole  of  Coele-Syria. 
Philadelpheia  became  the  seat  of  a Christian  bishop, 
and  was  one  of  the  nineteen  sees  of  u Palestine 
tertia,”  which  were  subordinate  to  Bostra.  The 
church  still  remains  “ in  excellent  preservation, " 
with  its  lofty  steeple.  Amman  lies  about  22  miles 
from  the  Jordan,  at  the  eastern  apex  of  a triangle, 
of  which  Heshbon  and  es-Salt  form  respectively  the 
southern  and  northern  points.  It  is  about  14  miles 
from  the  former,  and  1 2 from  the  latter.  It  lies  in 
a valley  which  is  a branch,  or  perhaps  the  main 
course,  of  the  Wady  Zerka. , usually  identified  with 
the  Jabbok.  The  Moict-  Amman,  or  water  of 
Amman,  a mere  streamlet,  rises  within  the  basin 
which  contains  the  ruins  of  the  town.  When  the 
Moslems  conquered  Syria  they  found  the  city  in 
ruins  ; and  in  ruins  remarkable  for  their  extent  anJ 
desolation  even  for  Syria,  the  “ Land  of  ruins,”  it 
still  remains.  The  public  buildiuga  are  said  to  te 
Koman,  in  general  character  like  those  at  Jervk, 
except  the  citadel,  which  is  described  as  of  large 
square  stones  put  together  without  cement,  and 
which  is  probably  more  ancient  than  the  rest.  The 
remains  of  private  houses  scattered  on  both  sides  of 
the  stream  are  very  extensive.— 2.  Although  there 
is  no  trace  of  the  fact  in  the  Bible,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  name  of  Kabbah  was  also 
attached  in  Biblical  times  to  the  chief  city  of  Monb. 
Its  Biblical  name  is  All,  but  we  have  the  testimony 
of  Eusebius  that  in  the  4th  century  it  possessed  the 
special  title  of  Kabbath  Monb.  This  name  was  for 
a time  displaced  by  Areopolis.  Rabba  lies  on  the 
highlands  at  the  S.E.  quarter  of  the  Dead  So, 
between  Kerak  and  Jibel  Shifu in.— 8.  A city  of 
Judah,  named  with  Kiijath-jearim  in  Josh.  it.  60 
only.  No  trace  of  its  existence  has  yet  been  dis- 
covered.—4.  In  one  passage  (Josh.  xi.  8)  Zidon  is 
mentioned  with  the  affix  Kabbah — Zidon-rafbsh. 
This  is  preserved  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.,  though 
in  the  text  it  is  translated  “ great  Zidon.” 

Rab 'bath  of  the  Children  of  Ammon,  and  R. 
of  the  Ammonites.  This  is  the  full  appellation  of 
the  place  commonly  given  as  Kabbah.  It  occurs 
only  in  Deut.  iii.  11,  and  Ez.  xxi.  20. 

Rabid,  a title  of  respect  given  by  the  Jews  to 
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tbeir  doctors  and  teachers,  and  often  addressed  to 
/mr  Lord  (Matt,  xxiii.  7,  8,  xxvi.  25,  49 ; Mark  ix. 
o,  xi.  21,  xiv.  45;  John  i.  39,  50,  iii.  2,  26,  iv. 
31,  vi.  25,  ix.  2,  xi.  8).  The  meaning  of  the  title 
is  inteqrreted  in  express  words  by  St.  John,  and 
by  implication  in  St.  Matthew,  to  mean  Master, 
Teacher,  John  i.  39  (compare  xi.  28,  xiii.  13),  and 
Halt  xxiii.  8.  The  same  interpretation  is  given  by  | 
St.  John  of  the  kindred  title  KabdoNI  (John  xx.  | 
16),  which  also  occurs  in  Mark  x.  51.  The  i which 
ii  added  to  these  titles  has  been  thought  to  be  the 
pronominal  atlix  “ My but  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
St.  John  does  not  translate  either  of  these  by  “ My 
Master,”  but  simply  “ Master,”  so  that  the  » would 
seem  to  have  lost  any  especial  significance  as  a pos- 
sessive pronoun  iutimating  appropriation  or  endear- 
ment, and,  like  the  “ my  ” in  titles  of  respect  among 
ourselves,  or  in  such  terms  as  d/onseigneur,  Mon- 
siear,  to  be  merely  part  of  the  formal  address. 
The  title  Iiabbi  is  not  known  to  have  been  used 
before  the  reign  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  is  thought 
to  Rive  token  its  rise  al»out  the  time  of  the  dis- 
putes lietween  the  rival  schools  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai.  Rabbi  was  considered  a higher  title  than 
Rah,  and  Rabban  higher  than  Rabbi. 

Bab  bith,  a town  in  the  territory,  perhaps  on 
the  boundary,  of  issachar  (Josh.  xix.  20  only). 

Rabbo'ni,  John  xx.  16.  [Rabbi.]. 

Bab-M&g  is  found  only  in  Jer.  xxxix.  3 and  13. 
In  both  places  it  is  a title  borne  by  N'ergal-sharezer. 
It  has  already  been  shown  that  N'ergal-sharezer 
i?  prolubly  identical  with  the  king  called  by  the 
<liw?ks  Neriglissar.  [NkrGAL-SHAREZER.]  This 
king,  as  well  as  certain  other  impoitont  }*orsonages, 
is  found  to  bear  the  title  in  the  Babylonian  in- 
scriptions. It  is  written  indeed  with  a somewhat 
d.fferent  vocalisation,  being  read  as  Babu-Emga  by 
2sr  H.  Rawlinsou.  The  signification  is  somewhat 
doubtful.  Rabu  is  most  certainly  “ great,”  or 
**  chief;”  but  Mag,  or  Eniga,  is  nu  obscure  term.  | 


It  has  been  commonly  identified  with  the  word 
“ Magus,”  but  this  identification  is  very  uncertain. 
Sir  II.  Rawlmson  inclines  to  translate  anga  by 
“ priest.” 

Bab'saces.  Rabsiiakeii  (Ecclus.  xlviii.  18). 

Bab -s&ris.  1.  An  oflicer  of  the  king  of  Assyria 
sent  up  with  Tartan  and  Kabshakeh  against  Jeru- 
salem in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xviii.  17).— 
2.  One  of  tlie  princes  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  was 
present  at  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  B.c.  588  (Jer. 
xxxix.  3,  13).  Rabsaris  is  probably  rather  the 
name  of  nn  office  than  of  an  individual,  the  word 
signifying  chief  eunuch ; in  Dan.  i.  3,  Ashpenaz  is 
called  the  master  of  the  eunuchs  (Rab-sarisim).  It 
is  not  improbable  that  in  Jeremiah  xxxix.  we  have 
not  only  the  title  of  the  Rabsaris  given,  but  his 
name  also,  either  Sarsechim  (ver.  3)  or  (ver.  13) 
Nebu-shasban  (worshipper  of  Nebo,  Is.  xlvi.  1). 

Bab  shakeh  (2  K.  xviii.,  xix. ; Is.  xxxvi.,  xxxvii. : 
Rabsaccs),  one  of  the  officers  of  tlie  king  of  Assyria 
sent  against  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah. 
Senuacherib,  having  token  other  cities  of  Judnh,  was 
now  besieging  Lachish ; and  Hezekiah,  terrified  at 
his  progress,  and  losing  for  a time  his  firm  faith  in 
God,  sends  to  Lachish  with  an  offer  of  submission 
and  tribute.  But  Sennacherib,  not  content  witii 
this,  sends  a great  host  against  Jerusalem  under 
Tartan,  Rabsaris,  and  Kabshakeh ; not  so  much, 
apparently,  with  the  object  of  immediately  engaging 
in  the  siege  of  the  city,  as  with  the  idea  that,  in 
its  present  disheartened  state,  the  sight  of  an  army, 
combined  with  the  threats  and  specious  promises 
of  Kabshakeh,  might  induce  a surrender  at  once. 
Many  have  imagined,  from  the  familiarity  of  Knb- 
shakeh  with  Hebrew,  that  he  either  was  n Jewish 
deserter  or  an  apostate  captive  of  Israel.  Being  un- 
able to  obtain  any  promise  of  submission  from  Heze- 
kiah, who,  in  tlie  extremity  of  his  peril  returning 
to  trust  in  the  help  of  the  Lord,  is  encouraged  by 
the  words  and  predictions  of  Isaiah,  Kabshakeh  goes 
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back  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  who  had  now  departed 
from  Lachish.  The  English  version  takes  Rab- 
shakeh  as  the  name  of  a person ; it  may,  however, 
be  questioned  whether  it  be  not  rather  the  name 
of  the  olfice  which  he  held  at  the  court,  that  of 
chief  cupbearer,  and  Rab-Mag  possibly  the  chief 
priest. 

Ra'ca,  a term  of  reproach  used  by  the  Jews  of 
our  Saviour’s  age  (Matt.  v.  22).  Critics  are  agreed 
in  deriving  it  from  the  Chaldee  term  reka,  with  the 
sense  of  “ worthless.” 

Race.  [Games.] 

Ra'chab.  Kahab  the  harlot  (Matt.  i.  5). 

Ra'chal,  one  of  the  places  which  David  and  his 
followers  used  to  haunt  during  the  period  of  his 
freebooting  life.  It  is  mimed  in  1 Sum.  xxx.  29 
only. 

Ra'chel,  the  younger  of  the  daughters  of  Laban, 
the  wife  of  Jacob,  aud  mother  of  Joseph  and  Ben- 
iamin. The  incidents  of  her  life  mny  be  found  in 
Gen.  xxix.-xxxiii.,  xxxv.  The  story  of  Jacob  and 
Rachel  has  always  had  a peculiar  interest:  there 
is  that  in  it  which  appeals  to  some  of  the  deepest 
feelings  of  the  human  heart.  The  beauty  of  Rachel, 
the  deep  love  with  which  she  was  loved  by  Jacob 
from  their  tirst  meeting  by  the  well  of  Haran,  when 
he  showed  to  her  the  simple  courtesies  of  the  desert 
life,  and  kissed  her  and  told  her  he  was  Rebekah’s 
son ; the  long  servitude  with  which  he  patiently 
served  for  her,  in  which  the  seven  years  “ seemed 
to  him  but  a few  days,  for  the  love  he  had  to  her 
their  marriage  at  last ; and  the  death  of  Rachel  at 
the  very  time  when  in  giving  birth  to  another  son 
her  own  long-delayed  hopes  were  accomplished,  and 
she  had  become  still  more  endeared  to  her  husband ; 
his  deep  grief  and  ever-living  regrets  for  her  loss 
(Gen.  xlviii.  7):  these  things  make  up  a touching 
tale  of  personal  aud  domestic  history  which  has 
kept  alive  the  memory  of  Rachel.  Yet  from  what 
is  related  to  us  concerning  her  character  there  does 
not  seem  much  to  claim  any  high  degree  of  admira- 
tion and  esteem.  The  discontent  and  fretful  im- 
patience shown  in  her  grief  at  being  for  a time 
childless,  moved  even  her  fond  husband  to  anger 
(Gen.  xxx.  1,  2).  She  appears  moreover  to  have 
shared  all  the  duplicity  and  falsehood  of  her  family. 
Sec,  for  instance,  Rachel's  stealing  her  father’s 
images,  and  the  ready  dexterity  and  presence  of 
mind  with  which  she  concealed  her  theft  (Gen. 
xxxi.).  From  this  incident  we  mny  also  infer  that 
she  was  not  altogether  free  from  the  superstitions 
and  idolatry  which  prevailed  in  the  land  whence 
Abraham  had  been  called  (Josh.  xxiv.  2,  14).— 
RachcC s tomb. — “ Rachel  died  and  was  buried  in 
the  way  to  Ephrath,  which  is  Bethlehem.  And 
Jacob  set  a pillar  upon  her  grave:  that  is  the 
pillar  of  Rachel’s  grave  unto  this  dny  ” (Gen.  xxxv. 
19,  20).  The  site  of  Rachel’s  tomb,  “ on  the  way 
to  Bethlehem,"  “ a little  way  to  come  to  Ephrath,” 
“ in  the  bolder  of  Benjamin,”  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. It  is  about  two  miles  S.  of  Jerusalem,  and 
one  mile  N.  of  Bethlehem. 

Badda'i,  one  of  David’s  brothers,  fifth  son  of 
Jesse  (1  Chr.  ii.  14).  Ewald  conjectures  that  he  is 
identical  with  Ret,  but  this  does  not  seem  probable. 

Ragti'u.  1.  A place  named  only  in  Jud.  i.  5, 
15  ; probably  identical  with  Rages.— 2.  One  of  the 
ancestors  of  our  Lord,  son  of  Phalec  (Luke  iii.  35). 
He  is  the  same  person  with  Red,  son  of  Peleg. 

Rages  was  an  important  city  in  north-eastern 
Media,  where  that  country  bordered  upon  Parthia. 
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It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but 
occurs  frequently  in  the  Book  of  Tobit  (i.  14,  v.  5, 
vi.  10  and  12,  &c.),  and  twice  in  Judith  (i.  5 and 
15).  Rages  is  a place  mentioned  by  a great  number 
of  profane  writers.  It  appears  as  ltagha  in  the 
Zendavesta,  in  Isidore,  and  in  Stephen ; as  Raga  in 
the  inscriptions  of  Darius;  Rhagae  in  Doris  of 
Samos,  Strabo,  and  Arrian;  and  Khagaea  in  Ptolemy. 
Properly  speaking.  Rages  is  a town,  but  the  town 
gave  name  to  a province  which  is  sometimes  called 
Rage9  or  Rhagae,  sometimes  lihagiana.  It  appears 
from  the  Zendavesta  that  here  was  one  of  the  earliest 
settlements  of  the  Aryans,  who  were  mingled,  in 
Rhagiana,  with  two  other  races,  and  were  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  heretics.  Isidore  calls 
Rages  “ the  greatest  city  in  Media.”  In  the 
troubles  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander, 
Rages  appeal's  to  have  gone  to  decay,  but  it  was 
soon  after  rebuilt  by  Seleucus  I.  (Nicator),  who 
gave  it  the  name  of  Europus.  When  the  Parthian- 
took  it  they  called  it  Arsacia,  after  the  Arsaoes  of 
the  day ; but  it  soon  afterwaids  recovered  its  ancient 
appellation.  That  appellation  it  has  ever  since  re- 
tained, with  only  a slight  corruption,  the  ruins 
being  still  known  by  the  name  of  Rhcy.  These 
ruins  lie  about  five  miles  south-east  of  Teheran, 
and  cover  a space  4500  yards  long  by  3500  yard- 
broad.  The  walls  are  well  marked,  and  are  of 
prodigious  thickness.  The  modem  Teheran,  built 
out  of  its  ruins,  has  now  superseded  Rhey . 

Rag'uel,  or  Reu’el.  1.  A prince-priest  cf 
Midinn,  the  father  of  Zipporah  according  to  Ex. 
ii.  21,  and  of  Hobab  according  to  Xum.  x.  29. 
As  the  father-in-law  of  Moses  is  named  Jethro  in 
Ex.  iii.  1,  and  Hobab  in  Judg.  iv.  11,  and  per- 
haps in  Num.  x.  29  (though  the  latter  passage 
admits  of  another  sense),  the  prima  facie  view 
would  be  that  Raguel,  Jethro,  and  Hobab  were 
different  names  for  the  same  individual.  Such  is 
probably  the  case  with  regard  to  the  two  first  at  all 
events,  if  not  with  the  third.  [Horar.]  One 
of  the  names  niav  represent  an  official  title,  but 
whether  Jethro  or  Raguel  is  uncertain,  both  being 
appropriately  significant.  The  identity  of  Jethro 
and  Reuel  is  supported  by  the  indiscriminate  use  of 
the  names  in  the  LXX.  (Ex.  ii.  16,  18).  Another 
solution  of  the  difficulty  has  been  sought  in  the 
loose  use  of  terms  of  relationship  among  the  Hebrews. 
—2.  Another  transcription  of  the  uame  Reuel. 
occurring  in  Tobit,  where  Raguel,  a pious  Jew  of 
“ Ecbntane,  a city  of  Media,"  is  father  of  Sara,  the 
wife  of  Tobias  (Tob.  iii.  7,  17,  &c.). 

Rahab,  or  Ra'chab,  a celebrated  woman  of 
Jericho,  who  received  the  spies  sent  by  Joshua  to 
spy  out  the  land,  hid  them  in  her  house  from  the 
pursuit  of  her  countrymen,  was  saved  with  all  her 
family  when  the  Israelites  sacked  the  city ; and  be- 
came the  wife  of  Salmon,  and  the  ancestress  of  the 
Messiah.  Her  history  may  be  told  in  a few  words. 
At  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Israelites  in  Canaan 
she  was  a young  unmarried  woman,  dwelling  in  a 
house  of  her  own  alone,  though  she  had  a father  an  1 
mother,  aud  brothers  and  sisters,  living  in  Jericho. 
She  was  a “ harlot,”  and  probably  combined  the 
trade  of  lodging-keeper  for  wayfaring  men.  She 
seems  nlso  to  have  been  engaged  in  the  manuiac- 
ture  of  linen  and  the  art  of  dyeing,  for  which  the 
Phoenicians  were  early  famous ; since  we  find  th* 
fiat  roof  of  her  house  coveied  with  stalks  of  ti*x 
put  there  to  dry,  and  a stock  of  scarlet  or  cnmsoa 
line  in  her  house.  Her  house  was  situated  on  the 
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wall,  probably  near  the  town  gate,  so  as  to  be  con* 
venieut  for  persons  coming  in  and  going  out  of  the 
city.  Rahab  therefore  had  been  well  informed  with 
regard  to  the  events  of  the  Exodus.  She  had  heard 
of  the  passage  through  the  Red  Sea,  of  the  utter 
destruction  of  Sihon  and  Og,  and  of  the  irresistible 
progress  of  the  Isroelitish  host.  The  effect  upon 
her  mind  had  been  whnt  one  would  not  have  ex- 
pected in  a person  of  her  way  of  life.  It  led  her  to 
a firm  faith  in  Jehovah  as  the  true  God,  and  to  the 
conviction  that  He  purposed  to  give  the  land  of 
Canaan  to  the  Israelites.  When  therefore  the  two 
spies  sent  by  Joshua  came  to  her  house,  they  found 
themselves  under  the  roof  of  one  who,  alone  pro- 
bably of  the  whole  population,  was  friendly  to  their 
nation.  Her  reception  of  the  spies,  the  artifice  by 
which  she  concealed  them  from  the  king,  their 
escape,  and  the  saving  of  Rahab  and  her  family  at 
the  capture  of  the  city,  in  accordance  with  their 
promise,  are  all  told  in  the  narrative  of  Josh.  ii. 
The  narrator  adds,  “ and  she  dwelleth  in  Israel 
unto  this  day,”  not  necessarily  implying  that  she 
was  alive  at  the  time  he  wrote,  but  that  the  family 
of  strangers  of  which  she  was  reckoned  the  head, 
continued  to  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel. 
As  regards  Rahab  herself,  we  learn  from  Matt.  i.  5, 
that  she  became  the  wife  of  Salmon  the  son  of 
Naasson,  and  the  mother  of  Boaz,  Jesse’s  grand- 
father. The  suspicion  naturally  arises  that  Salmon 
may  have  been  one  of  the  spies  whose  life  she  saved, 
and  that  gratitude  for  so  great  a benefit  led  in  his 
case  to  a more  tender  passion,  and  obliterated  the 
memory  of  any  past  disgrace  attaching  to  her  name. 
But,  however  this  may  be.  it  is  certain,  on  the  au- 
thority of  St.  Matthew,  that  Rahab  became  the 
mother  of  the  line  from  which  sprung  David,  and 
eventually  Christ ; for  that  the  Rnchab  mentioned 
by  St.  Matthew  is  Rahab  the  harlot,  is  as  certain 
as  that  David  in  the  genealogy  is  the  same  j>erson 
as  David  in  the  books  of  Samuel.  The  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  prove  Kachab  different  from 
Rahab,  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  chronologit-.il  dif- 
ficulty, are  singularly  absurd.  The  character  of 
Rahab  has  much  and  deep  interest.  Dismissing,  as 
inconsistent  with  truth,  the  attempt  to  clear  her 
character  of  stain  by  saying  that  she  was  only  an 
innkeeper,  and  not  a harlot,  we  may  yet  notice  that 
it  is  very  possible  that  to  a woman  of  her  country 
and  religion  such  a calling  may  have  implied  a far 
less  deviation  from  the  standard  of  morality  than  it 
does  with  us,  and  moreover,  that  with  a purer  truth 
she  seems  to  .have  entered  upon  a pure  life.  As 
a case  of  casuistry,  her  conduct  in  deceiving  the 
king  of  Jericho’s  messengers  with  a false  tale,  and, 
above  all,  in  baking  part  against  her  own  country- 
men, has  been  much  discussed.  With  regard  to 
the  first,  strict  truth,  either  in  Jew  or  heathen, 
was  a virtue  so  utterly  unknown  before  the  pro- 
mulgation of  the  Gospel,  that,  as  far  as  Rahab  is 
concerned,  the  discussion  is  quite  superfluous.  With 
regard  to  her  taking  part  ng:iinst  her  own  country- 
men, it  can  only  be  justified,  but  is  fully  justified, 
by  the  circumstance  that  fidelity  to  her  country 
would  in  her  case  have  been  infidelity  to  God,  and 
that  the  higher  duty  to  her  Maker  eclipsed  the  lower 
duty  to  her  native  land.  If  her  own  life  of  shame 
was  in  any  way  connected  with  that  idolatry,  one 
can  readily  understand  what  a further  stimulus  this 
would  give,  now  that  her  heart  was  purified  by 
laith,  to  her  desire  for  the  overthrow  of  the  nation 
to  which  she  belonged  by  birth,  and  the  e-tablish- 
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meat  of  that  to  which  she  wished  to  belong  by  a 
community  of  faith  and  hope.  This  view  of  Rahab’s 
conduct  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  references  to  her 
in  the  N.  T.  The  author  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews  tells  us  that  “ by  faith  the  harlot  Rahab 
perished  not  with  them  that  believed  not,  when  she 
had  received  the  spies  with  pence”  (Heb.  xi.  31); 
and  St.  James  fortifies  his  doctrine  of  justification 
by  works,  by  asking,  “ Was  not  Raliab  the  harlot 
justified  by  works,  when  she  had  received  the  mes- 
sengers, and  had  sent  them  out  another  way  ? ” 
(Jam.  ii.  25.)  And  in  like  manner  Clement  of 
Rome  says,  “Rahab  the  harlot  was  saved  for  her 
faith  and  hospitality  ” (ad  Corinth,  xii.). 

Raliab,  a poetical  name  of  Egypt  (Ps.  lxxxix. 
10 ; Is.  Ii.  9).  The  same  word  signifies  “ fierce- 
ness, insolence,  pride if  Hebrew,  when  applied  to 
Egypt  it  would  indicate  the  national  character  of 
the  inhabitants.  Gesenius  thinks  it  was  probably 
of  Egyptian  origin,  but  accommodated  to  Hebrew, 
although  no  likely  equivalent  has  been  found  in 
Coptic,  or,  we  may  add,  in  ancient  Egyptian. 
This  word  occurs  in  a passage  in  Job  (xxvi.  12), 
where  it  is  usually  translated,  as.in  the  A.  V.,  in- 
stead of  being  treated  as  a proper  name.  Rahab, 
as  a name  of  Egypt,  occurs  once  only  without  re- 
ference to  the  Exodus : this  is  in  Ps.  lxxxvii.  4.  In 
Is.  xxx.  7 the  name  is  alluded  to. 

Raliam.  In  the  genealogy  of  the  descendants  of 
Caleb  the  son  of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  44),  Kahatn 
is  described  as  the  son  of  Shema  and  father  of 
Jorkonm. 

Ra  hel,  the  more  accurate  form  of  the  familiar 
name  elsewhere  rendered  Rachel  (Jer.  xxxi.  15). 

Rain.  Mat  dr,  aod  also  geshem,  which,  when  it 
differs  from  the  more  common  word  matar,  signi- 
fies a more  violent  rain  ; it  is  also  used  as  a generic 
tam,  including  the  early  and  latter  rain  (Jer.  v.  24 ; 
Joel  ii.  23).  Early  Rain,  the  rains  of  the  autumn, 
yorch  (Deut.  xi.  14;  Jer.  v.  24);  also  march 
(Joel  ii.  23).  Latter  Rain,  the  rain  of  spring, 
maU:6sh  (Prov.  xvi.  15;  Job  xxix.  23;  Jer.  iii.  3; 
Ilos.  vi.  3;  Joel  ii.  23;  Zech.  x.  1).  The  early 
nnd  latter  rains  are  mentioned  together  (I)eut.  xi. 
14;  Jer.  v.  24;  Joel  ii.  23;  Hos.  vi.  3;  James  v. 
7).  Another  word,  of  a more  poetical  character, 
is  reb'diim,  translated  in  our  version  “ showers  ” 
(Deut.  xxxii.  2;  Jer.  iii.  3,  xiv.  22;  Mic.  v.  7 
(Heb.  6);  Ps.  lxv.  10  (Heb.  11),  lxxii.  6).  The 
Hebrews  have  also  the  word  zerem,  expressing  vio- 
lent rain,  storm,  tempest,  accomjKUiied  with  hail — 
in  Job  xxiv.  8,  the  heavy  rain  which  comes  down 
on  mountains;  nnd  sagrir , which  occurs  only  in 
Prov.  xxvii.  15,  continuous  and  heavy  rain.  In  a 
country  comprising  so  many  varieties  of  elevation 
as  Palestine,  there  must  of  necessity  occur  corre- 
sponding varieties  of  climate.  For  six  months  in 
the  year  no  rain  falls,  and  the  harvests  are  gathered 
in  without  any  of  the  anxiety  with  which  we  are  so 
familiar  lest  the  work  be  interrupted  by  unscason- 
able  stonns.  There  are,  however,  very  considerable, 
and  perhaps  more  than  compensating,  disadvantages 
occasioned  by  this  long  absence  of  rain : the  whole 
land  lxvonies  dry,  parched,  nnd  brown,  the  cisterns 
are  empty,  the  springs  and  fountains  fail,  and  the 
autumnal  rains  are  eagerly  looked  for,  to  prepare 
the  eaith  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.  These, 
the  early  rains,  commence  about  the  latter  end  of 
October  or  beginning  of  November,  in  Lebanon  a 
month  earlier:  net  suddenly  but  by  degrees;  the 
husbandman  has  thus  the  opportunity  of  sowing  hia 
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fields  of  wheat  and  barley.  The  rains  come  mostly 
from  the  west  or  south-west  (Luke  xii.  54),  con- 
tinuing for  two  or  three  days  at  a time,  and  falling 
chiefly  duriug  the  night ; the  wind  then  shifts 
round  to  the  north  or  east,  and  several  days  of  fine 
weather  succeed  (Prov.  xxv.  23).  During  the 
months  of  November  and  December  the  rains  con- 
tinue to  fall  heavily,  but  at  intervals;  afterwards 
they  return,  only  at  longer  intervals,  and  are  less 
heavy ; but  at  no  period  during  the  winter  do 
they  entirely  cease.  January  nnd  February  are  the 
coldest  months,  and  snow  falls,  sometimes  to  the 
depth  of  a foot  or  more,  at  Jerusalem,  but  it  does 
not  lie  long ; it  is  very  seldom  seen  along  the  coast 
and  in  the  low  plains.  Rain  continues  to  fall  more 
or  less  during  the  month  of  March  ; it  is  very  rare 
in  April,  and  even  in  Lebanon  the  showers  that 
occur  are  generally  light.  In  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan  the  barley  harvest  begins  as  early  ns  the 
middle  of  April,  and  the  wheat  a fortnight  iater ; in 
Lebanon  the  grain  is  seldom  rij»e  before  the  middle 
of  June.  [Palestine.]  With  respect  to  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  early  nnd  the  latter  ruins, 
Robinson  observes  that  there  are  not  at  the  present 
day  “ any  particular  periods  of  rain  or  succession  of 
showers,  which  might  be  regarded  ns  distinct  rainy 
seasons.  The  whole  period  from  October  to  March 
now  constitutes  only  one  continued  season  of  rain 
without  any  regularly  intervening  term  of  pro- 
longed fine  weather.  Unless,  therefore,  there  has 
heeu  some  change  in  the  climate,  the  early  and  the 
latter  rains  for  which  the  husbandman  waited  with 
longing,  seem  rather  to  have  implied  the  first 
showers  of  autumn  which  revived  the  parched  nnd 
thirsty  soil,  nnd  prepared  it  for  the  seed ; and  the 
later  showers  of  spring,  which  continued  to  re- 
fresh and  forward  both  the  ripening  crops  nnd  the 
vernal  products  of  the  fields  (James  v.  7 ; Prov. 
xvi.  15)/’ 

Rainbow.  The  token  of  the 
covenant  which  God  made  with 
Noah  when  he  came  forth  from 
the  nrk,  that  the  waters  should 
no  more  become  a flood  to 
destroy  all  flesh.  The  right 
interpretation  of  Gen.  ix.  13 
seems  to  be  that  God  took  the 
rainbow,  which  had  hitherto 
been  but  a beautiful  object 
shining  in  the  heavens  when 
the  sun’s  rays  fell  on  falling 
rain,  and  consecrated  it  ns  the 
sign  of  His  love  nnd  the  wit- 
ness of  His  promise  (Kcclus. 
xliii.  11).  The  figurative  nnd 
symbolical  use  of  the  rainbow 
as  an  emblem  of  God’s  mercy 
and  faithfulness  must  not  be 
passed  over.  In  the  wondrous 
vision  shown  to  St.  John  iu 
the  Apocalypse  (Rev.  iv.  3),  it 
is  said  that  "there  wns  a rain- 
bow round  about  the  throne, 
iu  sight  like  unto  an  emerald 
amidst  the  awful  visiou  of  sur- 
passing glory  is  seen  the  symbol 
of  Hope,  the  bright  emblem  of 
Mercy  and  of  Love. 

Raisins.  [Vine.] 

Ralcom.  Among  the  de- 
scendants of  Mnchir  the  son  of 


Manassch,  by  his  wife  Mnachah,  are  mentiowl 
Ulam  and  Itakem,  who  are  apparently  the  sow 
ofSheresh  (1  Chr.  vii.  16). 

Baklmtli,  one  of  the  fortified  towns  of  Naphtali, 
named  betweeu  Hamm  atu  and  Chinneeetu  Josh, 
xix.  35). 

R&k'kon,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  inheritance  of 
Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46),  apparently  not  far  distant  from 
Joppa. 

Ram  1.  Second  son  of  Herron,  and  father  of 
Amminadab  (1  Chr.  ii.  9,  10).— 2.  The  firet-bor. 
of  Jemhmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  25,  27).— 8.  Elihu,  the 
son  of  Barachei  the  Buzite,  is  described  as  “ of 
the  kindred  of  Ram”  (Job  xxxii.  2).  Ewald  ider- 
tities  Ram  with  Aram,  mentioned  in  Gen.  xiii.  21 
in  connexion  with  Huz  and  Buz. 

Ram.  [Sheep;  Sacrifices.] 

Ram,  Battering.  This  instrument  of  sock: 
siege  operations  is  twice  mentioned  in  the  0.  T. 
(Ez.  iv.  2,  xxi.  22  [27]);  nud  as  both  refer®** 
are  to  the  battering-rams  in  use  among  the  Assy- 
rians and  Babylonians,  it  will  onlv  be  necessary  b 
describe  those  which  are  known  from  the  nKX> 
ments  to  have  been  employed  in  their  sieges.  Is 
attacking  the  walls  of  a fort  or  city,  the  first  step 
appears  to  have  been  to  form  an  inclined  plane  r 
bank  of  earth  (comp.  Ez.  iv.  2,  **  cast  a motif, 
against  it”),  by  which  the  besiegers  could  brir; 
their  battering-rams  and  other  engines  to  the  foots 
the  walls.  “ The  battering-rams,”  says  Mr.  Layiri 
“ were  of  several  kinds.  Some  were  joined  t*1 
moveable  towers  which  held  warriors  and  tnc-i 
men.  The  whole  then  formed  one  great  tempi  rvr 
building,  the  top  of  which  is  represented  in  scalp 
tures  as  on  a level  with  the  walls,  and  even  Ut* 
rets,  of  the  besieged  city.  In  some  bas-reliefs  tie 
bnttering-ram  is  without  wheels ; it  was  then  per* 
liaps  constructed  upon  the  spot,  and  was  Dot  *■ 
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(ended  to  be  moved.  . . . The  mode  of  working 
the  nuns  cannot  be  determined  from  the  Assyrian 
sculptures.  It  may  be  presumed,  from  the  repre- 
sentations in  the  bas-reliefs,  that  they  were  partly 
suspended  by  a rope  fastened  to  the  outside  of  the 
machine,  and  that  men  directed  and  impelled  them 
from  within.  . . . The  artificial  tower  was  usually 
occupied  by  two  warriors : one  discharged  his  arrows 
against  the  besieged,  whom  he  was  able,  from  his 
lofty  position,  to  harass  more  effectually  than  if  he 
had  been  below  ; the  other  held  up  a shield  for  his 
companion’s  defence.” 

Ka  ma,  Matt.  ii.  18,  referring  to  Jer.  xxxi.  15. 
The  original  passage  alludes  to  a massacre  of  Ben- 
jamites  or  Ephraimites  (comp.  ver.  9,  18),  at  the 
Ihunah  in  Benjamin  or  in  Mount  Ephraim.  This 
is  seized  by  the  Evangelist  and  turned  into  a touch- 
ing reference  to  the  slaughter  of  the  Innocents  at 
Bethlehem,  near  to  which  was  (and  is)  the  sepul- 
chre  of  Rachel. 

Ramah.  A word  which  in  its  simple  or  com- 
pound sha|>e  forms  the  name  of  several  places  in  the 
Holy  Land  ; one  of  those  which,  like  Gibeah,  Gebn, 
Gibwn,  or  Mizpo-h,  betrays  the  aspect  of  the  country. 
As  an  appellative  it  is  found  ouly  in  one  passage 
(Ez.  xvi.  24-39),  in  which  it  occurs  four  times, 
each  time  rendered  in  the  A.  V.  “ high  place.” 
But  in  later  Hebrew  ramtha  is  a recognised  word 
for  a hill.-— 1.  One  of  the  cities  of  the  allotment  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  25).  Its  place  in  the  list  is 
between  Gibeon  and  Bceroth.  There  is  a more 
precise  specification  of  its  position  in  the  invaluable 
catalogue  of  the  places  north  of  Jerusalem  which 
are  enumerated  by  Isaiah  as  disturbed  by  the 
gradual  approach  of  the  king  of  Assyria  (Is.  x. 
28-32).  At  Michmash  he  crosses  the  ravine ; and 
then  successively  dislodges  or  abirms  Geba,  Hamah, 
and  Gibeah  of  Haul.  Each  of  these  may  be  recog- 
nised with  almost  absolute  certainty  at  the  present 
day.  Geba  is  Jeba,  on  the  south  brink  of  the  great 
valley;  and  a mile  and  a half  beyond  it,  directly 
between  it  and  the  main  road  to  the  city,  is  er-Itdm 
(its  name  the  exact  equivalent  of  ha-ltamah)  on  the 
elevation  which  its  ancient  name  implies.  Its  dis- 
tance from  the  city  is  two  hours,  c.  five  English 
or  six  Homan  miles.  Its  position  is  also  in  close  agree- 
ment with  the  notices  of  the  Bible  (Judg.  iv.  5,  xix. 
13  ; 1 K.  xv.  17,  21,  22;  2Chr.  xvi.  1,  5,  6;  Jer. 
xl.  1,  &c.).  Its  proximity  to  Gibeah  is  implied  in 
1 Ham.  xxii.  6;  Hos.  v.  8;  Ezr.  ii.  26;  Neh.  vii. 
30:  the  last  two  of  which  passages  show  also  tliat 
its  people  returned  after  the  Captivity.  The  Hamah 
in  Neh.  xi.  33  occupies  a different  position  in  the 
list,  and  may  be  a distinct  place  situated  further 
west,  nearer  the  plain.  Er-Iidm  was  not  unknown 
to  the  mediaeval  travellers,  by  some  of  whom  it  is 
recognised  ns  Hamah,  but  it  was  reserved  for  Dr. 
Robinson  to  make  the  identification  certain  and 
complete.— 2.  The  home  of  Elkanah,  Samuel’s  father 
(1  Ham.  i.  19,  ii.  11),  the  birthplace  of  Samuel 
himself,  his  home  and  official  residence,  the  site  of 
his  altar  (vii.  17,  viii.  4,  xv.  34,  xvi.  13,  xix.  18), 
and  finally  his  buriol-plnce  (xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3).  In 
the  present  instance  it  is  a contracted  form  of  Ra- 
matiiaim-zopiiim.  All  that  is  directly  said  as  to 
its  situation  is  that  it  was  in  Mount  Ephraim 
( 1 Sam.  i.  1 ),  and  this  would  naturally  lead  us  to 
seek  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shechem.  But  the 
whole  tenor  of  the  narrative  of  the  public  life  of 
Samuel  (in  connexion  with  which  alone  this  Hamah 
is  mentioned)  is  so  restricted  to  the  regiou  of  the 
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tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gibeah  the  resident*  of  Saul,  that  it  seems  impos- 
sible not  to  look  for  Samuel’s  city  in  the  same 
locality.  On  the  other  hand,  the  boundaries  of 
Mount  Ephraim  are  nowhere  distinctly  set  forth. 
In  the  mouth  of  an  ancient  Hebrew  the  expression 
would  mean  that  portion  of  the  mountainous  district 
which  was  at  the  time  of  speaking  in  the  possession 
of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  In  this  district,  tradi- 
tion, with  a truer  instinct  than  it  sometimes  dis- 
plays, has  placed  the  residence  of  Samuel.  The 
earliest  attempt  to  identify  it  is  in  the  Onoinasticon 
of  Eusebius,  and  was  not  so  happy.  His  words 
are  “Armathem  Scipha:  the  city  of  Helkana  and 
Samuel ; it  lies  near  Diospolis  : thence  came  Joseph, 
in  the  Gospels  said  to  be  from  Arimathaea.”  Dios- 
polis is  Lydda,  the  modern  Ludd,  and  the  reference 
of  Eusebius  is  no  doubt  to  Ramlch,  the  well-known 
modem  town  two  miles  from  Ludd.  But  there  is 
another  tradition,  that  just  alluded  to,  common  to 
Moslems,  Jews,  and  Christians,  up  to  the  present 
day,  which  places  the  residence  of  Samuel  on  the 
lofty  and  remarkable  eminence  of  Neby  Samvcil, 
which  rises  four  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Jerusalem, 
and  which  its  height  (greater  than  that  of  Jeru- 
salem itself),  its  commanding  position,  and  its  pe- 
culiar shape,  render  the  most  conspicuous  object 
in  all  the  landscapes  of  that  district,  and  make  the 
names  of  Ivamah  and  Zophim  exceedingly  appro- 
priate to  it  Since  the  days  of  Arculf  the  tradition 
appears  to  have  been  continuous.  Here,  then,  we 
are  inclined,  in  the  present  state  of  the  evidence,  to 
{dace  the  Hamah  of  Samuel.  And  there  probably 
would  never  have  been  nuy  resistance  to  the  tradi- 
tional identification  if  it  had  not  been  thought  ne- 
cessary to  make  the  position  of  Hamah  square  with 
a passage  with  which  it  does  not  seem  to  the  writer 
to  have  necessarily  any  connexion.  It  is  usually 
assumed  tliat  the  city  in  which  Haul  was  anointed 
by  Samuel  (1  Sam.  ix.,  x.)  was  Samuel's  own  city 
Hamah.  On  the  assumption  that  Ramathaim-zophim 
was  the  city  of  Saul’s  anointing,  various  attempts 
have  been  made  to  find  a site  for  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Iiethlehem.  (a)  Gesenius  suggests  the 
Jebcl  Furcidis , four  miles  south-east  of  Bethlehem, 
the  ancient  Herodiura,  the  “Frank  mountain”  of 
more  modern  times.  (6)  Dr.  Robinson  proposes 
Soba,  in  the  mountains  six  miles  west  of  Jerusalem, 
as  the  possible  representative  of  Zophim.  (c)  Vnn 
de  Y'elde,  following  the  lead  of  Wolcott,  argues  for 
Ramch  (or  Ramct  cl- Khalil),  n well-known  site  of 
ruins  about  two  and  a half  miles  north  of  Hebron. 
id)  Dr.  Bouar  adopts  er-Ram , which  he  places  a 
short  distauce  north  of  Bethlehem,  east  of  Rachel's 
sepulchre.  Two  suggestions  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion must  be  noticed : — (a)  That  of  Ewaid,  who 
places  Hnnmthnim-zophim  at  Rain-aUah,  a mile 
west  of  cl- Birch,  and  nearly  five  north  of  Ncby 
Sam>ril.  (b)  That  of  Schwarz,  who,  starting  from 
Gibeah-of-Snul  as  the  home  of  Kish,  fixes  ujion 
Jiamch  north  of  Samaria  and  west  of  Sarvir,  which 
he  supposes  also  to  be  Ramoth  or  Jannuth,  the 
Levitical  city  of  Issnchar.— 3.  One  of  the  nineteen 
fortified  places  of  Naphtnli  (Josh.  xix.  36)  named 
between  Adamah  and  Hazor.  It  would  appear,  if 
the  order  of  the  list  may  be  accepted,  to  have  been 
in  the  mountainous  country  N.W.  of  the  Lake  of 
Gennesarcth.  In  this  district  a place  bearing  the 
name  of  Rameh  has  been  discovered  by  Dr.  Robin- 
son. It  lies  on  the  main  track  between  Akka  and 
the  north  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  about  eight 
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miles  E.S.E.  of  Sofcd.—l.  One  of  the  landmarks  on 
the  boundary  (A.  V.  “const”)  of  Asher  (Josh.  six. 
29),  apparently  between  Tyre  and  Zidon.  Two 
places  of  the  same  name  have  been  discovered  in  the 
district  allotted  to  Asher;  the  one  east  of  Tyre,  and 
within  about  three  miles  of  it,  the  other  more  than 
ten  miles  off,  and  south-east  of  the  same  city.  If 
either  of  these  places  represent  the  Ramah  in  ques- 
tion, it  certainly  seems  safer  to  identify  it  with  that 
nearest  to  Tyre  and  the  sea-coast.— 5.  By  this  name 
in  2 K.  viii.  29  and  2 Chr.  xxii.  6,  only,  is  desig- 
nated Ramoth-Gilead.— 6.  A place  mentioned  in 
the  catalogue  of  those  re-inhabited  by  the  Ben- 
jamites  after  their  return  from  the  Captivity  (Neh. 
xi.  33).  It  may  be  tire  Ramah  of  Benjamin  (above. 
No.  1 ) or  the  Ramah  of  Samuel,  but  its  position  in 
the  list  (remote  from  Geba,  Michmosh,  Bethel, 
ver.  31,  comp.  Ezr.  ii.  20,  28)  seems  to  remove  it 
further  west,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lod,  Hadid, 
and  Ono.  The  situation  of  the  modern  Itamleh 
agrees  very  well  with  this,  a town  too  important 
and  too  well  placed  not  to  have  existed  in  the  ancient 
times. 

Ra'math-Lelii.  The  name  which  purports  to 
have  been  bestowed  by  Samson  on  the  scene  of  his 
slaughter  of  the  thousand  Philistines  with  the  jaw- 
bone (Judg.  xv.  17).  “ lie  cast  away  the  jaw-bone 

out  of  his  hand,  and  called  that  place  ‘ Ramnth- 
lehi/  ” — as  if  “ heaving  of  the  jaw-bone.”  But 
Gesenius  has  pointed  out  that  as  they  at  present 
stand  the  words  are  exactly  parallel  to  Ramath- 
mizpeh  and  Ramath-negeb,  and  mean  the  “ height 
of  Leclti.” 

Ea  math-Miz  peh.  A place  mentioned,  in  Josh, 
xiii.  26  only,  in  the  specification  of  the  territory 
of  Gad,  apparently  as  one  of  its  northern  landmarks. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
place  with  that  early  sanctuary  at  which  Jacob  and 
Laban  set  up  their  cairn  of  stones,  and  which  re- 
ceived the  names  of  MlZrEH,  Galeed,  and  Jegar 
Sahadutha:  and  it  seems  very  probable  that  all 
these  are  identical  with  Ramoth-Gilead,  so  notorious 
in  the  later  history  of  the  nation. 

Ra'math  of  the  South,  more  accurately  Ramah 
of  the  South.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  allotment 
of  Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  8),  npparent  at  its  extreme 
south  limit.  It  appears  from  this  passage  to  have 
been  another  name  for  Baalath-Bekk.  Van  de 
Velde  bikes  it  as  identical  with  Ramath-Lehi,  which 
he  finds  at  Tell  cl-Lehiyeh ; but  this  appears  to  be 
too  far  south.  It  is  in  all  probability  the  same 
place  as  SOUTH  Ramotii  (1  Sara.  xxx.  27). 

Ramatha'im-Zo'phim.  The  full  form  of  the 
name  of  the  town  in  which  Elkauah,  the  father  of 
the  prophet  Samuel,  resided.  It  is  given  in  its 
complete  shape  in  the  Hebrew  text  and  A.  V.  but 
once  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  Elsewhere  (i.  19,  ii.  11,  vii. 
17,  viii.  4,  xv.  34,  xvi.  13,  xix.  18,  19,  22,23,  xx. 
1,  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  3)  it  occurs  in  the  shorter  form 
of  Ramah.  [Ramah,  2.]  Ramathaim,  if  inter- 
preted as  a Hebrew  word,  is  dual — “the  double 
eminence.”  This  may  point  to  a peculiarity  in  the 
sha|>e  or  nature  of  the  place,  or  may  be  an  instance 
of  the  tendency,  familiar  to  all  students,  which 
exists  in  language  to  force  an  archaic  or  foreign 
name  into  an  intelligible  form.  Of  the  force  of 
“ Zophim  ” no  probable  exphuiation  has  been  given. 
It  was  an  ancient  name  on  the  east  of  Jordan 
(Num.  xxiii.  14),  and  there,  as  here,  was  attached 
to  an  eminence.  Even  without  the  testimony  of 
the  LXX.  there  is  no  doubt,  from  the  narrative 
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itself,  that  the  Ramah  of  Samuel — where  he  lived, 
built  an  altar,  died,  and  was  buried — was  the  same 
place  as  the  Ramah  or  Ramathaim-Zophim  in  which 
he  was  bom.  Of  its  position  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing,  can  be  gathered  from  the  narrative.  It 
was  in  Mount  Ephraim  (1  Sam.  i.  1).  It  had  ap- 
parently attached  to  it  a place  called  Naioth  (six. 
18,  &c.,  xx.  1);  and  it  had  also  in  its  neighbour- 
hood a great  well,  known  as  the  well  of  Has-Sechu 
(xix.  22).  But  unfortunately  these  scanty  parti- 
culars threw  no  light  on  its  situation.  In  the  4th 
century  Ramathaim-Zophim  was  located  near  Dios- 
polis  (I.ydda),  probably  at  Raraleh;  but  that  is 
quite  untenable,  and  quickly  disappeared  in  favour 
of  another,  probably  older,  certainly  more  probable 
tradition,  which  placed  it  on  the  lofty  and  remarkable 
hill  four  miles  N.W.  of  Jerusalem,  known  to  the 
early  pilgrims  and  Crusaders  as  ixiint  Samuel  and 
Mont  Joye.  It  is  now  universally  designated 
Neby  Samicil — the  “ Prophet  Samuel.”  [Ramah. 
No.  2.] 

Ra'mathem.  One  of  the  three  “ governments  ” 
which  were  added  to  Judaea  by  king  Ix-metrim 
Nicator,  out  of  the  country  of  Samaria  (1  Macc. 
xi.  34).  It  no  doubt  derived  its  name  from  a town 
of  the  name  of  Ramathaim,  probably  that  re- 
nowned as  the  birthplace  of  Samuel  the  Prophet, 
though  this  cannot  be  stated  with  certainty. 

Ra'mathite,  the.  Shimei  the  Ramathite  had 
charge  of  the  royal  vineyards  of  King  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvii.  27).  The  name  implies  that  he  was  native 
of  a place  called  Ramah,  but  there  is  no  tradition 
or  other  clue  by  which  the  particular  Ramah  ta 
which  this  worthy  belonged  can  be  identified. 

Eam'eses,  or  Baam'ses,  a city  and  district  of 
Lower  Egypt.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  docb: 
that  the  same  city  is  designated  by  the  Raineses 
and  Raamscs  of  the  Heb.  text,  and  that  this  was 
the  chief  place  of  the  land  of  Raineses,  all  the  pas- 
sages referring  to  the  same  region.  The  first  men- 
tion of  Ramoses  is  in  the  narrative  of  the  settling 
by  Joseph  of  his  father  and  brethren  in  Egypt, 
where  it  is  related  that  a possession  was  given  then 
“ in  the  land  of  Rameses”  (Gen.  xlvii.  11).  This 
land  of  Rameses,  either  corresponds  to  the  land  of 
Goshen,  or  was  a district  of  it,  more  probably  the 
former,  as  npj>oars  from  a comparison  with  a pa- 
rallel psissnge  (6).  The  name  next  occurs  as  that 
of  one  of  the  two  store-cities  built  for  the  Pharaoh 
who  first  oppressed  the  children  of  Israel  ( Ex.  i.  1 1). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Raamses  is  Rameses  in 
the  land  of  Goshen.  In  the  narrative  of  the  Exodus 
we  read  of  Rameses  as  the  starting-point  of  the 
journey  (Ex.  xii.  37  ; see  also  Num.  xxxiii.  3,  5). 
If  then  we  suppose  Rameses  or  Ruiroses  to  have 
been  the  chief  town  of  the  land  of  Rameses  either 
Goshen  itself  or  a district  of  it,  we  have  to  endea- 
vour to  determine  its  situation.  Lepsius  supposes 
that  Aboo-Kesheyd  is  on  the  site  of  Rameses.  His 
reasons  are,  that  iu  the  LXX.  Hereopolis  is  placed 
iu  the  land  of  Rameses,  in  a passage  where  the  Heb. 
only  mentions  “ the  land  of  Goshen  ” (Gen.  xlvi. 
28),  and  that  there  is  a monolithic  group  of  Aboo- 
Kusheyd  representing  Turn,  and  Ka,  and  between 
them,  Rimeses  II.,  who  was  probably  there  wor- 
shipped. The  Biblical  narrative  of  the  position  «t 
Rameses,  seems  to  point  to  the  western  port  of  the 
land  of  Goshen,  since  two  full  marches,  and  port 
at  least  of  a third,  brought  the  Israelites  from  this 
town  to  the  Red  Sea ; and  the  narrative  appears  to 
indicate  a x-oute  for  Die  chief  port  directly  towards 
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the  sea.  The  one  fact  that  Aboo-Kesheyd  is  within 
about  eight  miles  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf, 
seems  to  us  fatal  to  Lcpsius’s  identification.  There 
is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  many  cities  in  Egypt 
Lore  this  name. 

Rames'se  = Rameses  (Jml.  i.  9). 

Rami  ah.  A layman  of  Israel,  one  of  the  sons 
of  l’arosh  ( Ezr.  x.  25). 

Ra'moth.  One  of  the  four  I.evitical  cities  of 
Istachar  nccoiding  to  the  catalogue  in  1 Chr. 
(tL  73). 

Ra'moth.  An  Israelite  layman,  of  the  sons  of 
Bani  (Kzr.  x.  29). 

Ra'moth  Oil'ead,  the  “ heights  of  Gilead.”  One 
of  the  great  fastnesses  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  and 
the  key  to  an  important  district,  as  is  evident  not 
only  from  the  direct  statement  of  1 K.  iv.  1 3,  that 
it  commanded  the  regions  of  Argob  and  of  the  towns 
of  Jtur,  but  also  from  the  obstinacy  with  which  it 
was  attacked  and  defended  by  the  Syrians  and  Jews 
iu  the  reigns  of  Ahab,  Ahaziah,  and  Joram.  It 
seems  probable  that  it  was  identical  with  Iiaroath- 
Mizpeh  (Josh.  xiii.  26),  which  again  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  occupied  the  spot  on  which  Jacob 
had  made  his  covenant  with  Laban.  It  was  the  city 
of  refuge  for  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Deut.  iv.  43  ; Josh. 

xx.  8,  xxi.  38).  We  next  encounter  it  as  the  re- 
sidence of  one  of  Solomon’s  commissariat  officers 
1,1  K.  iv.  13).  In  the  second  Syrian  w’ar  Ramoth- 
Gilead  played  a conspicuous  part.  During  the  in- 
radon related  in  1 K.  xv.  20,  or  some  subsequent 
iucuision,  this  important  place  had  been  seized  by 
Benhadad  I.  from  Omri.  The  incidents  of  Ahabs 
expedition  are  well  known.  During  Ahaziah’s  short 
reign  we  hear  nothing  of  it,  it  probably  remained  in 
possession  of  the  Syrians  till  the  suppression  of  the 
Moabite  rebellion  gave  Joram  time  to  renew  the 
siege.  He  was  more  fortunate  than  Ahab.  The 
town  was  taken  by  Israel,  and  held  in  spite  of  all 
the  efforts  of  Hazacl  (who  was  now  on  the  throne 
of  Damascus)  to  regain  it  (2  K.  ix.  14).  Hence- 
forward ILunoth-Gilead  disappears  from  our  view. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  specify  the  position  of  Ramoth 
as  1 5 miles  from  Philadelphia  (Amman).  In  this 
case  they  are  at  variance  with  each  other,  Eusebius 
placing  it  west,  and  Jerome  cast  of  Philadelphia. 
The  latter  position  is  obviously  unteuable.  The 
former  is  nearly  that  of  the  modern  town  of  es-Salt, 
which  Gescnius  proposes  to  ideutify  with  Ramoth- 
Gilead.  Ewald,  indeed,  proposes  a site  further 
north  as  more  probable.  He  suggests  Reintun,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Jerash.  The  position  assigned 
to  it  by  Eusebius  answers  tolerably  well  for  a site 
beaiing  the  name  of  Jel'ad , exactly  identical  with 
the  ancient  Hebrew  Gilead , which  is  mentioned  by 
N*tzen  as  four  or  five  miles  north  of  es-Salt.  And 
probably  this  situation  is  not  very  far  fiom  the 
truth. 

Ra'moth  in  Gil’ead,  Deut.  iv.  43 ; Josh.  xx.  8, 

xxi.  38  ; 1 Iv.  xxii.  3.  Elsewhere  the  shorter  form, 
Ramoth  Gilead,  is  used. 

Rams’ Horns.  [Cornet;  Jubilee.] 

Ranis’  Skins  dyed  red  formed  part  of  the  ma- 
terials that  the  Israelites  were  ordered  to  present  as 
offerings  for  the  making  of  the  Tabernacle  (Ex. 
xxv.  a) ; of  which  they  served  as  one  of  the  inner 
coverings.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  A.  V.,  fol- 
lowing the  LXX.  and  Vulgate,  and  the  Jewish 
interpreters,  is  correct.  The  original  words,  it  is 
true,  admit  of  being  rendered  thus — “ skins  of  red 
rams.”  The  red  mm  is  by  Ham.  Smith  identified 
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with  the  Aoudaii  sheep  ( Ammotratjus  Trajela- 
ph>is). 

Rapha.  Son  of  Binea,  among  the  descendants 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viji.  37). 

Raph  aeL  “ One  of  the  seven  holy  angels  which 
....  go  in  nnd  out  before  the  glory  of  the  Holy 
One”  (Tob.  xii.  15).  According  to  another  Jewish 
tradition,  Raphael  was  one  of  the  four  angels  which 
stood  round  the  throne  of  God  (Michael,  Uriel, 
Gabriel,  Raphael).  In  Tobit  he  appears  as  the 
guide  and  counsellor  of  Tobias. 

Rapha im.  The  name  of  an  ancestor  of  Judith 
(Jud.  viii.  1). 

Ra'phon.  A city  of  Gilead,  under  the  walls  of 
which  Judas  Maccabacus  defeated  Timotheus  (1 
Macc.  v.  37  only).  It  may  have  been  identical 
with  Raphana,  which  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one 
of  the  cities  of  the  Decnpolis,  but  with  no  specifica- 
tion of  its  position.  In  Kiepert’s  map  accompany- 
ing Wetzstein’s  Hauran,  &c.  (1860),  a place  name l 
Er-R&fe  is  marked.  If  Er-Rufc  be  Raphana  we 
should  expect  to  find  large  ruins. 

Ra'phu.  The  father  of  Palti,  the  Benjamite 
spy  (Num.  xiii.  9). 

Raa'ses,  Children  of.  One  of  the  nations  whose 
country  was  ravaged  by  Holofemes  in  his  approach 
to  Judaea  (Jud.  ii.  23  only).  The  old  Latin 
version  reads  Thiras  et  Ilasis.  Wolff’  restores  the 
original  Chaldee  text  of  the  passage  as  Thars  and 
Ro>os,  and  compares  the  latter  name  with  Rhosus, 
a place  on  the  Gulf  of  Issus. 

Rath  umufl.  **  Rnthumus  the  story  writer”  of 
1 Ksd.  ii.  16,  17,  25,  30,  is  the  same  as  “Rehum 
the  chancellor”  of  Ezr.  iv.  8,  9,  17,  23. 

Raven,  the  well-known  bird  of  that  name  which 
is  mentioned  in  various  jvissages  in  the  Bible. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Heb.  'drib  is  correctly 
translated.  This  bird  was  not  allowed  as  food  by 
the  Mosaic  law  (Lev.  xi.  15).  The  word  ’dreb  is 
doubtless  used  in  a generic  sense,  and  includes  other 
species  of  the  genus  Corats,  such  as  the  crow  ( C. 
corune ),  and  the  hooded  crow  ( C . c praur).  The 
LXX.  and  Vulg.  differ  materially  from  the  Hebrew 
and  our  Authorised  Version  in  Gen.  viii.  7,  for 
whereas  in  the  Hebrew  we  read  “ that  the  raven 
went  forth  to  and  fro  [from  the  ark]  until  the  waters 
were  dried  up,”  in  the  two  old  versions  named 
above,  together  with  the  Syriac,  the  raven  is  repre- 
sented as  “ not  returning  until  the  water  was  dried 
from  off  the  earth.”  The  subject  of  Elijah’s  sus- 
tenance at  Cherith  by  means  of  ravens  has  given 
occasion  to  much  fanciful  speculation.  It  Ikis  been 
attempted  to  show  that  the  ’drebim  (“ravens”) 
were  the  people  of  Orbo,  a small  town  near  Cherith. 
Others  have  louud  in  the  ravens  merely  merchant; 
while  Michaelis  has  attempted  to  show*  that  Elijah 
merely  plundered  the  ravens’  nests  of  hares  and 
other  game  1 To  the  fact  of  the  raven  being  a com- 
mon bird  in  Palestine,  and  to  its  habit  of  Hying 
restlessly  about  in  constant  search  for  food  to  satisfy 
its  voracious  apatite,  may  perhaps  be  traced  the 
reason  for  its  being  selected  by  our  Lord  and  the 
inspired  writers  ns  the  especial  object  of  God’s 
providing  care.  The  raven  belongs  to  the  order 
l nsessores,  family  Corvidae. 

Ra  zis.  “ One  of  the  elders  of  Jerusalem,”  who 
killed  himself  under  peculiarly  terrible  circum- 
stances, that  he  might  not  fall  “ into  the  hands  of 
the  wicked”  (2  Macc.  xiv.  37-46).  In  dying  he 
is  reported  to  have  expressed  his  faith  in  a resur- 
rection (ver.  46).  This  act  of  suicide,  which  was 
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wholly  alien  to  the  spirit  of  the  Jewish  law  and  ' bable  that  this  passage  refers  to  the’locality  ooru- 
people,  hiis  been  the  subject  of  considerable  discus-  i pied  by  the  Hediabites  after  their  return  from  the 
sion.  j captivity.  Of  Rechab  himself  nothing  is  known. 

Razor.  Besides  other  usages,  the  practice  of  He  may  hare  been  the  father,  he  may  have  been 
shaving  the  head  after  the  completion  of  a vow,  the  remote  ancestor  of  Jehonadab.  The  name  mr.r 


must  have  created  among  the  Jews  a necessity  for 
the  special  trade  of  a barber  (Num.  vi.  9,  18,  viii. 
7 ; Lev.  xiv.  8 ; Judg.  xiii.  5 ; Is.  vii.  20 ; Ez.  v.  1 ; 
Acts  xviii.  18).  The  instruments  of  his  work  were 
probably,  as  in  modern  times,  the  razor,  the  basin, 
the  mirror,  and  perhaps  also  the  scissors  (see  2 Sam. 
xiv.  20).  Like  the  Levites,  the  Egyptian  priests 
were  accustomed  to  shave  their  whole  bodies. 

Reai'a.  A Itcubenite,  son  of  Micah,  and  appar- 
ently prince  of  his  tribe  (1  Chr.  v.  5).  The  name 
is  identical  with 

Reai’ah.  1.  A descendant  of  Shubal,  the  son  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  2).— 2.  The  children  of  Reniah 
were  a family  of  Nethinim  who  returned  from  Ba- 
bylon with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  47  ; Neh.  vii.  50). 

Re'ba.  One  of  the  five  kings  of  the  Midianites 
slain  by  the  children  of  Israel  in  their  avenging 
expedition,  when  Balnam  fell  (Num.  xxxi.  8 ; Josh, 
xiii.  21). 

Rebec 'ca.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  Re- 
SEKAlf  (Horn.  ix.  10  only). 

Rebek’ah,  daughter  of  Bethuel  (Gen.  xxii.  23) 
and  sister  of  Laban,  married  to  Isaac,  her  father's 
cousin.  She  is  first  presented  to  us  in  the  ac- 
count of  the  mission  of  Eliczer  to  Pndan-aram 
(Gen.  xxiv.),  in  which  his  interview  with  Rebekah, 
her  consent  and  marriage  are  related.  For  nineteen 
years  she  was  childless : then,  after  the  prnym  of 
Isaac  and  her  journey  to  inquire  of  the  Lord,  Esau 
and  Jacob  were  born,  and  while  the  younger  was 
more  particularly  the  companion  and  favourite  of 
his  mother  (xxv.  19-28)  the  cider  became  a grief 
of  mind  to  her  (xxvi.  35).  When  Isaac  was  driven 
by  a famine  into  the  lawless  country  of  the  Philis- 
tines, Rebekah's  beauty  became,  as  was  apprehended, 
n source  of  danger  to  her  husband.  It  was  pro- 
bably a considerable  time  nfterwaixls  when  Rebekah 
suggested  the  deceit  that  was  practised  by  Jacob  on 
his  blind  father.  She  directed  and  aided  him  in 
carrying  it  out,  foresaw  the  probable  consequence 
of  Esau’s  anger,  and  prevented  it  by  moving  Isaac 
to  send  Jacob  away  to  Padan-arain  (xxvii.)  to  her 
own  kindred  (xxix.  12).  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  she  died  during  Jacob’s  sojourn  in  Padan-aram. 
St.  Paul  (Pom.  ix.  10)  refers  to  her  as  being  made 
acquainted  with  the  purpose  of  God  regarding  her 
children  before  they  were  born. 

Re'chab.  1.  The  father  or  ancestor  of  Jeho- 
nadab (2  K.  x.  15,  23;  1 Chr.  ii.  55;  Jer.  xxxv. 
0-19),  identified  by  some  writer’s  with  Hobab.— 
2.  One  of  tbe  two  “ captains  of  bands,”  whom  Ish- 
bosheth  took  into  his  service,  aud  who  conspired  to 
murder  him  (2  Sam.  iv.  2).— 3.  The  father  of 
Malchiah,  ruler  of  part  of  Bcth-haccerem  (Neh. 
iii.  14). 

Rechabites.  The  tribe  thus  named  appeal* 
before  us  in  one  memorable  scene.  Their  history 
before  and  after  it  lies  in  some  obscurity. — (I.)  In 
1 Chr.  ii.  55,  the  house  of  Rechab  is  identified  with 
a section  of  the  h'enites,  who  came  into  Canaan 
with  the  Israelites  and  retained  their  nomadic  habits, 
and  the  name  of  Hnmmath  is  mentioned  as  the 
patriarch  of  the  whole  tribe.  It  has  been  inferred 
from  this  passage  that  the  descendants  of  Rechab 
belonged  to  a branch  of  the  Kenites  settled  from 
the  first  at  Jabez  in  Judith.  But  it  is  more  pro- 


have  pointed,  as  in  the  robber-chief  of  2 Sun.  iv. 
2,  to  a conspicuous  form  of  the  wild  Bedouin  Lte. 
and  Jehonadab,  the  son  of  the  Rider,  may  have 
been,  in  part  at  least,  for  that  reason,  the  companion 
and  friend  of  the  fierce  captain  of  Israel  who  drives 
as  with  the  fury  of  madness  (2  K.  ix.  20).  Bouldu. 
infers  from  2 K.  ii.  12,  xiii.  14,  that  the  two  greai 
prophets  Elijah  and  Elisha  were  known,  each  of 
them  in  his  time,  as  the  chariot  (Iteceb)  of  IsraeL 
He  infers  from  this  that  the  special  disciples  of  the 
prophets,  who  followed  them  in  all  their  austerity, 
were  known  as  the  “ sons  of  the  chariot,”  If  pi 
Iieccb , and  that  afterwards,  when  tire  original 
meaning  had  been  lost  sight  of,  this  was  taken  as  a 
patronymic,  and  referred  to  an  unknown  Rechah 
— (II.)  The  personal  history  of  Jehonadab  b* 
been  dealt  with  elsewhere.  He  and  his  people  had 
all  along  been  worshippers  of  Jehovah,  circum- 
cised though  not  reckoned  as  belonging  to  Israel, 
aud  probably  therefore  not  considering  themselve* 
bound  by  the  Mosaic  law  and  ritual.  The  worship 
of  Baal  was  accordingly  not  less  otlensive  to  them 
than  to  the  Israelites.  The  luxury  and  licence  of 
Phoenician  cities  threatened  the  destruction  of  the 
simplicity  of  their  nomadic  life  (Amos  ii.  7,  8,  ri. 
3-6).  A protest  was  needed  against  both  evils,  and 
as  in  the  case  of  Elijah,  and  of  the  Nazarites  of 
Amos  ii.  11,  it  took  the  form  of  asceticism.  There 
was  to  be  a more  rigid  adherence  than  ever  to  the 
old  Arab  life.  They  were  to  drink  no  wine,  nor 
build  house,  nor  sow  seed,  nor  plant  vineyard,  nor 
have  any.  All  their  days  they  were  to  dwell  12 
tents,  as  remembering  that  they  were  strangers  in 
the  land  (Jer.  xxxv.  6,  7).  This  was  to  be  the 
condition  of  their  retaining  a distinct  tribal  existem's. 
For  two  centuries  and  a half  they  adhered  faith- 
fully to  this  rule.  The  Nabatliaeans  and  Wahabrs 
supply  us  with  a striking  parallel. — (III.)  The  in- 
vasion of  Judah  by  Nebuchadnezzar  in  B.C.  607, 
drove  the  Rechabites  from  their  tents.  Some  in- 
ferences mny  be  safely  drawn  from  the  facts  of  Jer. 
xxxv.  The  names  of  the  Rechabites  show  that 
they  continued  to  be  worshippers  of  Jehovah.  They 
arc  already  known  to  the  prophet.  One  of  then 
(ver.  3)  bears  the  same  name.  Their  rigid  Na- 
zarite  life  gained  for  them  ndmission  into  the  hou«e 
of  the  Lord,  into  one  of  the  chambers  aligned  to 
priests  and  Levites,  within  its  precincts.  Here  they 
are  tempted  and  are  proof  against  the  temptatuo. 
The  histoiy  of  this  trial  ends  with  a special  bless- 
ing: “ Jonadab,  the  son  of  Rechab,  shnil  not  want 
a man  to  stand  before  me  for  ever”  (Ter.  19). 
The  words  “ to  stand  before  me,”  are  esrectiaJJy 
liturgical.  The  Rechabites  were  solemnly  ndoj*ed 
into  the  families  of  Israel,  and  were  recoguised  as 
incorporated  into  the  tribe  of  Levi. — (IV.)  It  re- 
mains for  us  to  see  whether  there  are  any  traces  o: 
their  after-history  iu  the  Biblical  or  later  writer*. 
(1.)  We  have  the  singular  heading  of  the  IV.  hna. 
in  the  I.XX.  version,  indicating  that  the  “sons  of 
Jonndab”  shared  the  captivity  oflsnud.  (2.  Tber* 
is  the  significant  mention  of  a son  of  Rcrbab  ia 
Neh.  iii.  14,  as  co-operating  with  the  priest*. 
Levites,  and  princes  in  the  restoration  of  tbe  mil 
of  Jerusalem.  (3.)  The  mention  of  the  hour*  rf 
Rechab  iu  1 Chr.  ii.  55,  though  not  without 
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culty,  poiuts,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  to  the  same 
conclusion.  The  Rechabites  have  become  Scribes. 
They  give  themselves  to  a calling  which,  at  the 
time  of  the  return  from  Babylon  was  chiefly  if  not 
exclusively,  in  the  hands  of  Levites.  The  close 
juxtaposition  of  the  Rechabites  with  the  descendants 
of  David  in  1 Chr.  iii.  1,  shows  also  in  how  honour- 
able an  esteem  they  were  held  at  the  time  when 
that  book  was  compiled.  (4.)  The  account  of  the 
martyrdom  of  James  the  Just  given  by  Hegesippus, 
brings  the  name  of  the  Rechabites  once  more  before 
us,  and  in  a very  strange  connexion.  While  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees  were  stoning  him,  “ one  of 
the  priests  of  the  sons  of  Rechab,  the  son  of  Re- 
chnbim,  who  are  mentioned  by  Jeremiah  the  pro- 
phet,” cried  out,  protesting  against  the  crime.  We 
may  accept  Hegesippus  as  an  additional  witness  to 
the  existence  of  the  Rechabites  as  a recognised  body 
up  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  sharing  in  the 
ritual  of  the  Temple.  (5.)  Some  later  notices  are 
not  without  interest.  Benjamin  of  Tudela  in  the 
12th  century  mentions  that  near  El  Jubar  (=Pum* 
beditha)  he  found  Jews  who  were  named  Rechabites. 
They  tilled  the  ground,  kept  flocks  and  herds,  ab- 
stained from  wine  and  flesh,  and  gave  tithes  to 
teachers  who  devoted  themselves  to  studying  the 
Law,  and  weeping  for  Jerusalem.  A later  tra- 
veller, Dr.  Wolff,  gives  a yet  stranger  and  more 
detailed  report.  The  Jews  of  Jerusalem  and  Yemen 
told  him  that  he  would  find  the  Rechabites  of  Jer. 
xixv.  living  near  Mecca.  When  he  came  near 
Senna  he  came  in  contact  with  a tribe,  the  Beni- 
Khaibr,  who  identified  themselves  with  the  sons  of 
Jonadab.  With  one  of  them,  Mousa,  Wolff  con- 
versed. In  a later  journal  he  mentions  a second 
interview  with  Mousa,  describes  them  as  keeping 
strictly  to  th<*  old  rule,  calls  them  now  by  the  name 
of  the  B’ne-Arhab,  and  says  that  B’ne  Israel  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  live  with  them.  It  has  been 
thought  right  to  give  these  statements  for  what 
they  are  worth. 

Re'chah.  In  1 Chr.  iv.  12,  Beth-rapha,  Paseah, 
and  Tehinnah  the  father,  or  founder,  of  Ir-nahosh, 
are  said  to  have  been  “ the  men  of  Kechah.” 

Recorder,  an  officer  of  high  rank  in  the  Jewish 
state,  exercising  the  functions,  not  simply  of  an  an- 
nalist, but  of  chancellor  or  president  of  the  privy 
council.  In  David’s  court  the  recorder  appears 
among  the  high  officers  of  his  household  (2  Sam.  viii. 
16,  xx.  24;  1 Chr.  xviii.  15).  In  Solomon’s,  he  is 
coupled  with  the  three  secretaries,  and  is  mentioned 
last,  probably  as  being  their  president  (1  K.  iv.  3 ; 
comp.  2 K.  xviii.  18,  37  ; 2 Chr.  xxxiv.  8). 

Red  Sea.  The  sea  known  to  us  os  the  Red  Sea 
was  by  the  Israelites  called  “ the  sea  ” (Ex.  xiv.  2, 
9,  16,  21,  28  ; xv.  1,  4,  8,  10,  19  ; Josh.  xxiv.  6, 
7 ; and  many  other  passages) ; and  specially  “ the 
*ea  of  suph"  (Ex.  x.  19 ; xiii.  18;  xv.  4,  22  ; xxiii. 
31 ; Num.  xiv.  25  ; &c. ).  It  is  also  perhaps  written 
suphah  in  Num.  xxi.  14,  rendered  41  Rod  Sea”  in 
A.  V. ; and  in  like  manner,  in  Deut.  i.  1,  suph.  The 
I.XX.  always  render  it  rj  ipvBpa.  OaXaaaa  (except 
in  Judg.  xi.  16).  Of  the  names  of  this  sea  (1.) 
y&m  signifies  44  the  sea,”  or  any  sea.  It  is  also 
applied  to  the  Nile  (exactly  as  the  Arabic  bahr  is  so 
applied)  in  Nah,  iii.  8.  (2.)  yam-suph.  The 

meaning  of  stiph,  and  the  reason  of  its  being  applied 
to  this  sea,  have  given  rise  to  much  learned  contro- 
versy. Gesenius  renders  it  rush,  reed,  sea-weed. 
It  is  mentioned  in  theO.  T.  almost  always  in  con- 
nexion with  the  sen  of  the  Exodus;  it  also  occurs  iu 
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the  narrative  of  the  exposure  of  Moses  (Ex.  ii.  3), 
and  iu  Is.  xix.  6,  where  it  is  rendered  44  flag  ” in 
the  A.  V.  It  only  occurs  in  one  place  besides  those 
already  referred  to:  in  Jon.  ii.  5 (A.  V.  44  weeds  ”). 
The  siiph  of  the  sea,  it  seems  quite  certain,  is  a sea- 
treed  resembling  wool.  Such  sea-weed  is  thrown 
up  abundantly  on  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  But 
it  may  have  been  also  applied  to  any  substance  re- 
sembling wool,  produced  by  a fluvial  rush,  such  as 
the  papyrus,  and  hence  by  a synecdoche  to  such  rush 
itself.  (3.)  year,  signifies  44  a river.”  It  .seems 
to  apply  to  44  a great  river,”  or  the  like,  and  also  to 
44  an  arm  of  the  sea  ;”  and  perhaps  to  44  a sea  ” ab- 
solutely ; like  the  Arabic  bahr.  Gesenius  says  it  is 
almost  exclusively  used  of  the  Nile.  From  a com- 
parison of  all  the  passages  in  which  it  occurs  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  tor  supposing  that  yedr  ap- 
plies exclusively  to  the  Nile.  In  the  passages  le- 
lating  to  the  exposure  of  Moses  it  appears  to  apply 
to  the  nneient  extension  of  the  Red  Sea  towards 
lanis  (Zoan,  Avaris),  or  to  be  the  ancient  canal 
through  which  the  water  of  the  Nile  passed  to  the 
44  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea.”  (4.)  jj  ipvBph. 
BaXacraa.  The  origin  of  this  appellation  has  been 
the  source  of  more  speculation  even  than  the  ob- 
scure suph  ; for  it  lies  more  within  the  range  of 
general  scholarship.  The  authors  of  theories  con- 
cerning it  may  be  divided  into  two  schools.  The 
first  have  ascribed  it  to  some  natural  phenomenon  ; 
such  as  the  singularly  red  appearance  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  western  coast;  the  red  colour  of  the 
water  sometimes  caused  by  the  presence  of  zo- 
ophites ; the  red  coral  of  the  sea ; the  red  sca-weed  ; 
mid  the  red  storks  that  have  been  seen  in  great 
n umbera,  &x.  The  second  have  endeavoured  to 
find  an  etymological  derivation.  Of  these  the 
earliest  (European)  writers  proposed  a derivation 
from  Edom,  “ red,”  by  the  Greeks  translated  liter- 
ally. The  Greeks  and  Romans  tell  us  that  the  sea 
received  its  name  from  a great  king,  Erythras,  who 
reigned  in  the  adjacent  country  : the  stories  that 
have  come  down  to  us  appear  to  be  distortions  of 
the  tradition  that  Himyer  was  the  name  of  appar- 
ently the  chief  family  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  great 
South-Arabiiui  kingdom,  whence  the  Himyerites, 
and  Horaeritae.  Himyer  appears  to  be  derived  from 
the  Arabic  “ nhmar,”  red.  We  can  scarcely  doubt, 
on  these  etymological  grounds,  the  connexion  between 
the  Phoenicians  and  the  Himyerites,  or  that  in  this 
is  the  true  origin  of  the  appellation  of  the  Red  Sea. 
But  when  the  ethnological  side  of  the  question  is 
considered,  the  evidence  is  much  strengthened.  The 
South-Arabian  kingdom  was  a Joktanite  (or  Sbem- 
ite)  nation  mixed  with  a Cushite.  The  Red  Sea, 
therefore,  was  most  probably  the  Sea  of  the  Red  men. 
— Ancient  Limits. — The  most  important  change 
in  the  Red  Sea  ha9  been  the  dryiug  up  of  its  north- 
ern extremity,  “ the  tongue  of  the  Egyptian  Sea.” 
The  land  about  the  head  of  the  gulf  has  risen,  and 
that  near  the  Mediterranean  become  depressed.  The 
head  of  the  gulf  has  consequently  retired  gradually 
since  the  Christian  era.  Thus  the  prophecy  ot 
Isaiah  has  been  fulfilled  (xi.  15,  xix.  5) : the  tongue 
of  the  Red  Sea  has  dried  up  for  a distance  of  at  least 
50  miles  from  its  ancient  head.  An  ancient  canal 
conveyed  the  waters  of  the  Nile  to  the  Red  Sea 
flowing  through  the  W&li-t-Tumeylat,  and  irrigat- 
ing with  its  system  of  water-channels  a large  extent 
of  country.  The  drying  up  of  the  head  of  the  gult 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
neglect  and  min  of  this  canal.  The  country,  for 
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the  distance  above  indicated,  is  now  a desert  of 
gravelly  sand,  with  wide  patches  about  the  old  sea- 
bottom,  of  rank  marsh  land,  now  called  the  “Bitter 
Lakes.”  At  the  northern  extremity  of  this  salt 
waste  is  a small  lake  sometimes  called  the  lake  of 
Heroopolis:  the  lake  is  now  Birketet-Timsdh,  “ the 
lake  of  the  Crocodile,”  and  is  supposed  to  mark  the 
ancient  head  of  the  gulf.  The  canal  that  connected 
this  with  the  Nile  was  of  Pharaonic  origin.  It  was 
anciently  known  as  the  “ Fossa  Regum,”  and  the 
“ canal  of  Hero.”  The  time  at  which  the  canal 
was  extended,  after  the  drying  up  of  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  to  the  present  head  is  uncertain,  but  it  must 
have  been  late,  and  probably  since  the  Mohammedan 
conquest.  Traces  of  the  ancient  channel  through- 
out its  entire  length  to  the  vicinity  of  Bubastis, 
exist  at  intervals  in  the  present  day.  The  land  north 
of  the  ancient  head  of  the  gulf  is  a plain  of  heavy 
sand,  merging  into  marsh-land  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean coast,  and  extending  to  Palestine.  This 
region,  including  W adi-t-T umeyldt,  was  probably 
the  frontier  land  occupied  in  part  by  the  Israelites, 
and  open  to  the  incursions  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
Arabian  desert.— Physical  Description. — In  extreme 
length  the  Red  Sea  stretches  from  the  Straits  of  Bdb 
el-Mendeb  (or  rather  Rds  Bdb  el-Mendcb)  in  lnt. 
12°  40'  N.,  to  the  modem  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez, 
lat.  30°  N.  Its  greatest  width  may  be  stated 
roughly  at  about  200  geographical  miles;  this  is 
about  lat.  16°  30',  but  the  navigable  channel  is 
here  really  narrower  than  in  some  other  portions. 
From  shore  to  shore,  its  narrowest  part  is  at  Rds 
Bends,  lat.  24°,  on  the  African  coast,  to  Rds  Be- 
reedee  opposite,  a little  north  of  Yembo’,  the  port  of 
El-Medeeneh  ; and  thence  northwards  to  Rds  Mo- 
hammad, the  sea  maintains  about  tire  same  average 
width  of  100  geographical  miles.  At  Ras  Moham- 
mad, the  Red  Sea  is  split  by  the  granitic  peniusula 
of  Sinai  into  two  gulfs:  the  westernmost,  or  Gulf 
of  Suez,  is  now  about  130  geographical  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  width  of' about  18,  though 
it  contracts  to  less  than  10  miles:  tire  easternmost, 
or  Gulf  ofEi-’Akabeh,  is  only  about  90  miles  long, 
from  the  Straits  of  Tirdn,  to  the  'Akabeh,  and  of 
proportionate  narrowness.  In  mid-channel,  exclus- 
ive of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  there  is  generally  a width 
of  100  miles  clear,  except  the  Daedalus  reef.  The 
bottom  in  deep  soundings  is  in  most  places  sand  and 
stones,  from  Suez  as  far  as  Juddah  ; and  thence  to 
the  straits  it  is  commonly  mud.  The  deepest 
sounding  in  tire  excellent  Admiralty  chart  is  1054 
fathoms,  in  hit.  22°  30'.  Journeying  southwards 
from  Suez,  on  our  left  is  the  peninsula  of  Sinai : on 
the  right,  is  the  desert  coast  of  Egypt,  of  limestone 
formation  like  the  greater  part  of  the  Nile  valley  in 
Egypt,  tire  cliffs  on  the  sea-margin  stretching  land- 
wards in  a great  rocky  plateau,  while  more  inland 
a chain  of  volcanic  mountains  (beginning  about  lat. 
28°  4'  and  running  south)  rear  their  lofty  peaks  at 
intervals  above  the  limestone,  generally  about  15 
miles  distant.  This  coast  is  especially  interesting 
in  a Biblical  point  of  view,  for  here  were  some  of 
tire  earliest  monasteries  of  the  Eastern  Church,  and 
in  those  secluded  and  barren  mountains  lived  very 
early  Christian  hermits.  South  of  the  “ Elba” 
chain,  the  country  gradually  sinks  to  a plain,  until 
it  rises  to  the  highland  of  Geeddn,  lat.  15°,  and 
thence  to  the  straits  extends  a chain  of  low  moun- 
tains. The  greater  put  of  the  African  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea  Is  sterile,  sandy,  and  thinly  peopled.  The 
Gulf  of  El-’Aknbeh  (».  c.  “ of  the  Mountain-road  n) 


is  the  termination  of  the  long  valley  of  the  GWr  or 
'Arahali  that  runs  northwards  to  tire  Dead  Sea.  It 
is  itself  a narrow  valley;  the  sides  are  lofty  and 
precipitous  mountains,  of  entire  barrenness ; the  bot- 
tom is  a river-like  sea,  running  nearly  straight  for 
its  whole  length  of  about  90  miles,  it  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a narrow  deep  ravine,  extending  neariy 
a hundred  miles  in  a straight  direction.  The  west- 
ern shore  is  the  peninsula  of  Sixai.  The  sea,  from 
its  dangers,  and  sterile  shores,  is  entirely  destitute 
of  boats.  The  Arabian  coast  outside  the  Gulf  of 
tire  ’Akabeh  is  skilled  by  the  range  of  Arabia 
mountains,  which  in  some  few  places  approach  the 
sea,  but  generally  leave  a belt  of  coast  country, 
called  Tibameh,  or  the  Ghor,  like  the  Shephlah  « 
Palestine.  This  tract  is  generally  a sandy  parebri 
plain,  thinly  inhabited  ; these  characteristics  being 
: especially  strong  in  the  north.  The  mountains  cl 
j the  Ilejdz  consist  of  ridges  running  parallel  towards 
the  interior,  and  increasing  in  height  as  they  recede. 
The  distant  ranges  have  a rugged  poiuted  outline, 
and  are  granitic  ; nearer  the  sea  many  of  the  hilL 
are  fossiliferous  limestone,  while  the  beach  hills 
consist  of  light-coloured  sandstone,  fronted  by  ul 
containing  large  quantities  of  shells  and  tmsses  of 
coral.  The  more  remarkable  mountains  are  Jebe! 
'Eyn-Uuna,  6090  ft.  high  near  the  Straits ; s littk 
further  south,  and  close  to  Mo’eyleh,  are  mountain.- 
rising  from  6330  to  7700  ft.  A little  north  of 
Yembo’  is  a remarkable  group,  the  pyramidal  mour.. 
tains  of  Agntharchides  ; and  beyond,  about  25  rods 
distant  rises  J.  Rndwi.  E'urther  south,  J.  Sobhis 
remarkable  for  its  magnitude  and  elevation,  which 
is  greater  than  any  other  between  Yembo’  and  JkJ- 
dah ; and  still  further,  but  about  80  miles  dwteat 
from  the  coast,  J.  Rdsel-Kuri  rises  behind  the  Holy 
city,  Mekkch.  The  chain  continues  the  whole  l<s«tii 
of  the  sea,  terminating  in  the  highlands  of  tbr 
Yemen.  The  coast-line  itself,  or  Tihdmeh,  nortfi 
of  Yembo’,  is  of  moderate  elevation,  varying  fit® 
50  to  100  feet,  with  no  beach.  To  the  soathwxri 
[to  Juddah]  it  is  more  sandy  and  less  elevated.  T« 
coral  of  the  Red  Sea  is  remarkably  abundant,  asi 
beautifully  coloured  and  variegated.  The  earliest 
navigation  of  the  Red  Sea  (passing  by  the  pre-bis- 
torical  Phoenicians)  is  mentioned  by  Herodoto. 
“ Sesostris  (Rameses  II.)  was  the  first  who,  jassin; 
the  Arabian  Gulf  in  a fleet  of  long  vessels,  rednceJ 
under  his  authority  the  inhabitants  of  the  cci-t 
bordering  the  Erythraean  Sea.”  Three  Cffltoriu 
later,  Solomon’s  navy  was  built  “ in  Ezionj?!*’ 
which  is  beside  Eloth,  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sc-' 
(Yam  Sflph),  in  the  land  of  Edom  ” (1  K.  ix.  26- 
It  is  possible  that  the  sea  has  retired  here  as  at 
Suez,  and  that  Eziongeber  is  now  dry  land.  J«h-> 
shaphat  also” made  ships  of  Tharshish  to  goto 
Ophir  for  gold : but  they  went  not,  for  the  *hjl* 
were  broken  at  Elziongeber  ” (1  K.  xxii.  48).  Tw 
scene  of  this  wreck  has  been  supposed  to  t*  hdjt* 
Dhahab.  The  fashion  of  the  ancient  ships  of  tat 
Red  Sea,  or  of  the  Phoenician  ships  of  SokmwOi  * 
unknown.  E'rom  Pliny  we  loam  that  the  shipj 
were  of  papyrus  and  like  the  boats  of  the  Nile ; 
this  statement  was  in  some  measure  correct  Im- 
precise and  curious  is  El-Makreezee’s  desenpf^** 
written  in  the  first  half  of  the  15th  century,  or  t 
ships  that  sailed  from  Eydhdb  on  the  Egyptian  <-w- 
to  Juddah : “ Their  ‘ jolebehs,’  which  carijtbe  p > 
giims  on  the  coast,  have  not  a nail  used  in  fker, 
but  their  planks  are  sewed  together  with  hut, 
which  is  taken  from  the  cocoanut-tree,  and 
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csulk  them  with  the  fibres  of  the  wood  of  the  date 
pahn ; then  they  * pay  ’ them  with  butter,  or 
the  oil  of  the  palmn  Christi,  or  with  the  fat  of 

the  kirsh  (squnlus  carcharias) The  sails  of 

these  jeleb«h»  are  of  mats  made  of  the  d6m-palm.” 
The  fleets  appear  to  have  sailed  about  the  autumnal 
equiaox,  and  returned  in  December  or  the  middle  of 
Auiuary.  The  Red  Sea,  as  it  possessed  for  many 
centuries  the  most  important  sea-trade  of  the  East, 
contained  ports  of  celebrity.  Of  these,  Elath  and 
Kziongeber  alone  appear  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
Bible.  The  Heroopolite  Gulf  is  of  the  chief  in- 
terest : it  was  near  to  Goshen  ; it  was  the  scene  of 
the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea ; and  it  was  the  “ tongue 
of  the  Egyptian  Sea.”  It  was  also  the  seat  of  the 
Egyptian  trade  in  this  sea  and  to  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Heroopolis  is  doubtless  the  same  as  Hero,  and  its 
site  is  probably  identified  with  the  modern  Aboo- 
Kcsheyd,  at  the  head  of  the  old  gulf.  Suez  is  a 
poor  town,  and  has  only  an  unsafe  anchorage,  with 
very  shoal  water.  On  the  shore  of  the  Heroopolite 
gulf  was  alsoArsinoe,  founded  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus:  its  site  hits  not  beeu  settled.  Berenice, 
founded  by  the  same,  on  the  southern  frontier  of 
Egypt,  rose  to  importance  under  the  Ptolemies  and 
the  Romans : it  is  now  of  no  note.  On  the  western 
const  was  also  the  anchorage  of  Myos  Hormos,  a 
little  north  of  the  modern  town  El-Kuseyr,  which 
now  forms  the  point  of  communication  with  the  old 
route  to  Coptos.  On  the  Arabian  coast  the  prin- 
cipal ports  are  Mu'eyleh,  Yembo’  (the  port  of  El- 
Medeeneh),  Juddah  (the  port  of  Mekkeh),  and 
Mukhi,  by  us  commonly  written  Mocha.  The 
commerce  of  the  Red  Sea  was,  in  very  ancient  times, 
unquestionably  great.  The  earliest  records  tell  of 
the  ships  of  the  Egyptians,  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 
Aiahs.  But  the  shoaling  of  the  head  of  the  gulf 
rendered  the  navigation,  always  dangerous,  more 
dilHcult ; it  destroyed  the  former  anchorages  and 
made  it  necessary  to  carry  merchandise  across  the 
desert  to  the  Nile.  This  change  appears  to  have 
been  one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  decay  of  the 
commerce  of  Egypt.  Since  the  time  of  Mohammad 
the  Red  Sea  trade  has  been  insignificant. 

Bed  Sea,  Passage  of.  The  passage  of  the  Red 
Sea  was  the  crisis  of  the  Exodus.  The  points  that 
arise  are  the  place  of  the  passage,  the  narrative,  and 
the  importance  of  the  event  in  Biblical  history.  1. 
It  is  usual  to  suppose  that  the  most  northeni  place 
at  which  the  Red  Sea  could  have  been  crossed  is  the 
present  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez.  This  supposition 
depends  upon  the  erroneous  idea  that  in  the  time  of 
Moses  the  gulf  did  not  extend  further  to  the  north- 
ward than  at  present.  An  examination  of  the 
country  north  of  Suez  has  shown,  however,  that 
the  sea  has  receded  many  miles.  The  old  bed  is 
indicated  by  the  Birket-et-Timsiih,  or  “ Lake  of  the 
Crocodile,”  and  the  more  southern  Bitter  Lakes,  the 
northernmost  part  of  the  former  probably  corre- 
sponding to  the  head  of  the  gulf  at  the  time  of  the 
Exodus.  It  is  necessary  to  endeavour  to  ascertain 
the  route  of  the  Israelite  before  we  cau  attempt  to 
discover  where  they  crossed  the  sea.  The  point  from 
which  they  started  was  Rameses,  a place  certainly 
in  the  Land  of  Goshen,  which  we  identify  with  the 
ddi-t-Tumeyldt.  After  the  mention  that  the  people 
journeyed  from  Rameses  toSuccoth,and  before  that  of 
their  departure  from  Suceoth,  a fiassage  occurs  which 
appears  to  show  the  first  direction  of  the  journey,  and 
not  a change  in  the  route  (Ex.  xiii.  17,  18).  At  the 
end  of  the  second  day’s  journey  the  ramping-place  was 
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at  Etham  “ in  the  edge  of  the  wilderness  ” (Ex.  xiii. 
20;  Num.  xxxiii.  6).  Here  the  Wddi-t/Tumcvldt 
was  probably  left,  as  it  is  cultivable  and  terminate  in 
the  desert.  The  first  passage  relating  to  the  .jour- 
ney, after  the  mention  of  the  encamping  at  Etham, 
is  this,  stating  a command  given  to  Moses : “ Speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  turn  [or  ‘ re- 
turn ’]  and  encamp  [or  * that  they  encamp  again,’ 

urn  totJn]  before  Pi-hahiroth,  between  Migdol 

and  the  sea,  over  against  Baal-zephon  ” (Ex.  xiv.  2). 
The  rendering  of  the  A.  V„  “ that  they  turn  and 
encamp,”  seems  to  us  the  most  probable  of  those 
we  have  given.  At  the  end  of  the  third  day’s 
march,  for  each  camping-place  seems  to  mark  the 
close  of  a day’s  journey,  the  Isracdites  encamped  by 
the  sea.  The  place  of  this  last  encampment,  and 
that  of  the  passage,  on  the  supposition  that  our 
views  as  to  the  most  probable  route  are  correct, 
would  be  not  very  far  from  the  Persepolitan  monu- 
ment. It  is  here  necessary  to  mentiou  the  argu- 
ments for  and  against  the  common  opinion  that  the 
Israelites  passed  near  the  present  head  of  the  gulf. 
Local  tradition  is  in  its  favour,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  local  tradition  in  Egypt  and  the 
neighbouring  countries,  judging  from  the  evidence 
of  history,  is  of  very  little  value.  The  Muslims 
suppose  Memphis  to  have  been  the  city  at  which 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  Exodus  resided  before  that  event 
occurred.  From  opposite  Memphis  a broad  valley 
leads  to  the  Red  Sea.  It  is  in  part  called  the  Wddi- 
t-Teeh,  or  “ Valley  of  the  Wandering.”  From  it 
the  traveller  reaches  the  sea  beneath  the  lofty  Gebel- 
et-Takah,  which  rises  on  the  north  and  shuts  off  all 
escape  in  that  direction,  excepting  by  a narrow  way 
along  the  sea-shore,  which  Pharaoh  might  have 
occupied.  The  sea  here  is  broad  and  deep,  as  the 
narrative  is  generally  held  to  imply.  All  the  local 
features  seem  suited  for  n great  event.  The  suppos- 
ition that  the  Israelite  took  an  upper  route,  now 
that  of  the  Mekkeh  caravan,  along  the  desert  to  the 
north  of  the  elevated  tract  between  Cairo  and  Suez, 
must  be  mentioned,  although  it  is  less  probable  than 
that  just  noticed,  and  offers  the  same  difficulties.  We 
therefore  think  that  the  only  opinion  warranted  by 
the  narrative  is  that  already  stated,  which  supposes 
the  passage  of  the  sea  to  have  taken  place  near  the 
northernmost  part  of  its  ancient  extension.  The 
last  camping-place  was  before  Pi-hahiroth.  It  ap- 
pears that  Migdol  was  behind  Pi-hahiroth,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  Baal-zephon  and  the  sea.  These 
neighbouring  places  have  not  been  identified.  From 
Pi-hahiroth  the  Israelite  crossed  the  sea.  The 
only  points  bearing  on  geography  in  the  account  of 
this  event  are  that  the  sea  was  divided  by  an  east 
wind,  whence  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  it  was 
crossed  from  west  to  east,  and  that  the  whole 
Egyptian  army  perished,  which  shows  that  it 
must  have  been  some  miles  braid.  On  the  whole 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  about  twelve  miles  as 
the  smallest  breadth  of  the  sea.  2.  A careful  ex- 
amination of  the  narrative  of  the  passage  of  the 
Red  Sea  is  necessary  to  a right  understanding  of 
the  event.  When  the  Israelite  had  departed,  Pha- 
raoh repented  that  he  had  let  them  go.  The 
strength  of  Pharaoh’s  army  is  not  further  specified 
than  by  the  statement  that  “he  took  six  hundred 
chosen  chariots,  and  [or  ‘ even  ’]  all  the  chariots  of 
Egypt,  and  captains  over  every  one  of  them  ” (Ex. 
xiv.  7).  With  this  army,  which,  even  if  a small  one, 
was  mighty  in  comparison  to  the  Israelite  multitude, 
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encumbered  with  women,  children,  and  cattle.  Pha- 
raoh overtook  the  people  “ encamping  by  the  sea  ” 
(9).  When  the  Israelites  saw  the  oppressor’s  aimy 
they  were  terrified  and  murmured  against  Moses. 
Then  Moses  encouraged  them,  bidding  them  see  how 
God  would  save  them.  It  seems  from  the  narra- 
tive that  Moses  did  not  know  at  this  time  how  the 
people  would  be  saved,  and  spoke  only  from  a heart 
full  of  faith,  for  we  read,  “ And  THE  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Wherefore  criest  thou  unto  me  ? speak 
unto  the  children  of  Israel,  that  they  go  forward : 
but  lift  thou  up  thy  rod,  and  stretch  out  thine  hand 
over  the  sea,  and  divide  it:  and  the  children  of 
Israel  shall  go  on  dry  [ground]  through  the  midst 
of  the  sea”  (15,  16).  That  night  the  two  armies, 
the  fugitives  and  the  pursuers,  were  encamped  near 
together.  Between  them  was  the  pillar  of  the 
cloud,  darkness  to  the  Egyptians  and  a light  to  the 
Israelites.  Perhaps  in  the  camp  of  Israel  the  sounds 
of  the  hostile  camp  might  be  heard  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other,  the  roaring  of  the  sea.  But  the 
pillar  was  a barrier  and  a sign  of  deliverance.  The 
time  was  now  come  for  the  great  decisive  miracle 
of  the  Exodus.  “ And  Moses  stretched  out  his 
hand  over  the  sea:  and  the  Lord  caused  the  sea  to 
go  [back]  by  a strong  east  wind  all  that  night,  and 
made  the  sea  dry  [land],  and  the  waters  were  divided. 
And  the  children  of  Israel  went  through  the  midst 
of  the  sea  upon  the  dry  [ground]  : and  the  waters 
[were]  a wall  unto  them  on  their  right  hand,  and 
on  their  left”  (21,  22,  comp.  29).  The  narrative 
distinctly  states  that  a path  was  made  through  the 
sea,  and  that  the  waters  were  a wall  on  either  hand. 
The  term  “ wall  ” does  not  appear  to  oblige  us  to 
suppose,  as  many  have  done,  that  the  seal  stood  up 
like  a cliff  on  either  side,  but  should  rather  be  con- 
sidered to  mean  a barrier,  as  the  former  idea  implies 
a seemingly-needless  addition  to  the  miracle,  while 
the  latter  seems  to  be  not  discordant  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  narrative.  It  was  during  the  night 
that  the  Israelites  crossed,  and  the  Egyptians  fol- 
lowed. In  the  morning  watch,  the  last  third  or 
fourth  of  the  night,  or  the  period  before  sunrise, 
Pharaoh’s  army  was  in  full  pursuit  in  the  divided 
sea,  and  was  there  miraculously  troubled,  so  that 
the  Egyptians  sought  to  flee  (23-25).  Then  was 
Moses  commanded  again  to  stretch  out  his  hand, 
and  the  sen  returnol  to  its  strength,  and  over- 
whelmed the  Egyptians,  of  whom  not  one  remained 
alive  (26-28).  In  a later  passage  some  jiarticulnrs 
are  mentioned  which  are  not  distinctly  stated  in  the 
narrative  in  Exodus.  The  place  is  indeed  a poetical 
one,  but  its  meaning  is  clear,  and  we  learn  from  it 
that  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  sea  there  was 
a storm  of  rain  with  thunder  and  lightning,  perhaps 
accompanied  by  an  earthquake  (Ps.  Ixxvii.  15-20). 
3.  The  importance  of  this  event  in  Biblical  history 
is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  spoken  of  in 
the  books  of  the  0.  T.  written  in  later  times.  In 
them  it  is  the  chief  fnct  of  Jewish  history.  It  may 
be  inquired  how  it  is  that  there  seems  to  have  l>een 
no  record  or  tradition  of  this  miracle  among  the 
Egyptians.  This  question  involves  that  of  the  time 
in  Egyptian  history  to  which  this  event  should  be 
assigned.  The  date  of  the  Exodus  according  to  dif- 
ferent chronologers  varies  more  than  three  hundred 
years ; the  dates  of  the  Egyptian  dynasties  ruling 
during  this  period  of  three  hundred  years  vary  full 
one  hundred.  If  the  lowest  date  of  the  beginning 
of  the  xviiith  dynasty  be  taken  and  the  highest  date 
of  the  Exodus,  both  which  we  consider  the  most 
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probable  of  those  which  have  been  conjectural  in 
the  two  cases,  the  Israelites  roust  have  left  Egypt 
in  a period  of  which  monumeuts  or  other  record 
are  almost  wanting. 

Reed.  Under  this  name  we  proptwe  noticing 
the  following  Hebrew  words: — 1.  Agmo*  occurs 
Job  xl.  26  (A.  V.  xli.  2,  “ hook  ”),  xl.  12  (A.  V 
xli.  20,  “caldron”);  Is.  ix.  14  (A.  V.  “rush”). 
The  ogmSn  is  mentioned  also  as  an  Egyptian  plant, 
in  a sentence  similar  to  the  last,  in  Is.  su.  13; 
while  from  lviii.  5 we  learn  that  it  had  a jendulous 
panicle.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  denote*  tmr 
aquatic  reed-like  plant,  whether  of  tire  Nat.  order 
Cypcraccae  or  that  of  Gramincne.  Celsius  has  argue! 
in  favour  of  the  Anindo  phragmitis ; we  are  inclined 
to  adopt  his  opinion.  The  Anindo  phnMjmitis  mow 
the  Phragmitis  communis),  if  it  does  not  occur  in 
Palestine  and  Egypt,  is  represented  by  a very  ck*?lT 
allied  species,  viz.  the  A.  isiaca  of  Ltelisle.  The 
drooping  panicle  of  this  plnnt  will  answer  well  w 
the  “ bowing  down  the  head  ” of  which  Isaah 
speaks.  2.  G6me,  translated  “rush"  aud  “bul- 
rush ” by  the  A.  V.,  without  doubt  denotes  the 
celebrated  paper-reed  of  the  ancients  (Papyrus  o- 
tiguorum '),  a plant  of  the  Sedge  family,  Cyperxne. 
which  formerly  was  common  in  some  part*  cf 
Egypt.  The  Hebrew  word  is  found  four  time  a 
the  Bible  (Ex.  ii.  3 ; Is.  xviii.  2,  xxxv.  7 ; Job  ni 
II).  According  to  Brace  the  modern  Abyssinao 
use  boats  made  of  the  papyrus  reed.  The  papma 
reed  is  not  now  found  in  Egypt ; it  grows,  how- 
ever, in  Syria.  Dr.  Hooker  saw  it  on  the 
of  Lake  Tiberias,  a few  miles  north  of  the  tom. 
The  papyrus  plant  ( Papyrus  (tntiquorum)  has  a 
angular  stem  from  3 to  6 feet  high,  though  ora- 
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sionally  it  prows  to  the  height  of  14-  feet;  ft  has 
no  farm;  the  flowers  arc  in  very  mull  spikelets, 
which  grow  on  the  thread-like  flowering  branch  lets 
winch  form  a bushy  crown  to  each  stem.  3.  'Arath 
is  translated  44  paper-reed  ” in  Is.  xix.  7,  tba  only 
passage  where  the  pi.  noun  occurs;  there  is  not  the 
sHciitest  authority  for  this  rendering  of  the  A.  V. 

“ Arvth"  says  Ktmchi,  **.»  the  name  to  designate 
pot-herbs  and  green  plants.”  Jt  probably  denotes 
the  open  grassy  land  on  the  banka  of  the  Nile.  4. 

the  generic  n:une  of  a reed  of  any  kind;  it 
occurs  in  numerous  passages  of  the  0.  T.,  and  some- 
times denote*  the  “stalk”  of  wheat  (Gen.  xli.  6, 
*>2),  or  the  “ b Hutches”  of  the  candlestick  (Ex.  jot. 
and  xxxvii.);  in  Job  xxxi.  32,  kdnsh  denotes  the 
bone  of  the  arm  between  the  elbow  and  the  shoulder 
(ys  humeri).  The  word  is  variously  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  t>y  “ stalk,”  44  branch,”  4*  bone,”  “ calamus,” 
" ml  " Strand  (For.  Palasst.  28-30)  gives  the  j 
following  names  of  the  reed  plants  of  Palestine  : — i 
Sacchannn  (.tficMtk,  Cyptro ts  papyrus  (Papyrus  1 
mtiquoruin),  C.  ratimdus  and  C.  escvlettius,  and 
Amndo  scriptoria ; but  no  doubt  the  species  are 
numerous.  Tha  Arumlo  d>3ti<uc,  the  A . Asgypt i- 


aca  (?)of  Bove'  is  common  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
and  may  perhaps  l>e  “ the  »tafl‘  of  the  bruised  reed  ” 
to  which  .Sennacherib  com|>arcd  the  power  of  Egypt 
(2  K.  xviii.  21 ; Ez.  xxix.  G,  7).  The  thick  stem  of 
this  reed  may  have  been  used  as  walking-staves  by 
the  ancient  Orientals ; perhaps  the  measuring-reed 
was  this  plant ; at  present  the  dry  culms  of  this 
huge  grass  arc  in  much  demand  for  fishing-mis,  &c. 
Some  kind  of  fragrant  reed  is  denoted  by  the  word 
kSnck  (Is.  xliii.  24  ; Kz.  xxvii.  19  ; Cant.  iv.  14), 
•or  more  fully  by  kSneh  bbsem , see  Ex.  xxx.  23,  or 
by  hunch  hattob,  Jer.  vi.  20 ; which  the  A.  V. 
readers  “ sweet  cane,”  and  “ calnmus.”  It  was  of 
foreign  importation  (Jer.  vi.  20).  Some  writers 
have  sought  to  identify  the  k&neh  bosem  with  the 
Acoms  calamus , the  “ sweet  sedge.”  Dr.  Boyle 
Cos.  D.  Ii. 
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refers  the  Kd\apo$  kpufurrucSs  of  Dioacorides  to  a 
species  of  Andropogon , which  he  calls  A.  calamus 
aromaticus,  a plant  of  remarkable  fragrance,  and  a 
native  of  Central  India.  Still  there  is  no  necessity 
to  refer  the  kinih  bosem  or  hatt6b  to  the  koAouio? 
Apw/xorizdr  of  Dioscorides ; it  may  be  represented 
by  Dr.  Boyle's  plant  or  by  the  Andropogon  School - 
anthus,  the  lemon  grass  of  India  and  Arabia. 

Reelaiah.  One  of  the  children  of  the  province 
who  went  up  with  Zerubbabci  (Ezr.  ii.  2).  In 
Xeh.  vii.  7 he  is  called  Raamiah,  and  in  1 Esd.  v.  8 
Kkksaias. 

Ree'liufl.  This  name  occupies  the  place  of 
Bigvai  in  Ezr.  ii.  2 (1  Esd.  v.  8). 

Reesaias.  The  same  as  Reelaiah  or  Raamiah 
(1  Esd.  v.  8). 

Refiner.  The  refiner's  art  was  essential  to  the 
working  of  the  precious  metals.  It  consisted  in 
the  separation  of  the  dross  from  the  pure  ore, 
which  was  effected  by  reducing  the  metal  to  a fluid 
state  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  by  the  aid  of 
solvents,  such  as  alkali  (Is.  i.  25)  or  lead  (Jer.  vi. 
29),  which,  amalgamating  with  the  dross,  permitted 
the  extraction  of  the  unadulterated  metal.  The  in- 
struments required  by  the  refiner  were  a crucible  or 
furnace,  and  a bellows  or  blow-pipe.  The  workman 
sat  at  his  work  (Mai.  iii.  3) : he  was  thus  better 
enabled  to  watch  the  process,  and  let  the  metal 
run  off  at  the  proper  moment. 

Refage,  Citie*  ofi  [Cities  op  Refuge.] 

Reg'em.  A son  of  Jahdai  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). 

Reg'em-mel'ech.  The  names  of  Shcrezer  and 
Regem-meiech  occur  in  an  obscure  passage  of  Zecha- 
riah  (vii.  2).  They  were  sent  on  behalf  of  some  of 
the  captivity  to  make  inquiries  at  the  Temple  con- 
cerning fasting.  On  referring  to  Zech.  vii.  5,  the 
expression  “ the  people  of  the  land  ” seems  to  indic- 
ate that  those  who  sent  to  the  Temple  were  not  the 
captive  Jews  in  Babylon,  but  those  who  had  re- 
turned to  their  own  country ; and  this  being  the 
case  it  is  probable  that  in  ver.  2 44  Bethel  ” is  to  be 
taken  as  the  subject,  44  and  Bethel,  *.  e.  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Bethel,  sent.”  From  its  connexion  with 
Sherezer,  the  name  Regem-meiech  (lit.  44  king's 
friend,"  comp.  1 Chr.  xxvii.  33),  was  probably  aa 
Assyrian  title  of  office. 

Region-round-about,  the  (j)  utplx^pos).  In 

the  Old  Test,  it  is  used  by  the  LXX.  as  the  equi- 
valent of  the  singular  Hebrew  word  hac~Ciccar 
(literally  44  the  round  ”),  which  seems  in  its  earliest 
occurrences  to  deuote  the  circle  or  oasis  of  cultiva- 
tion in  which  stood  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and  the 
rest  of  the  five  44  cities  of  the  Ciccar  ” (Gen.  xiii. 
10,  11,  12,  xix.  17,  25,  28,  29;  Deut.  xxxiv.  3). 
In  Matt.  iii.  5 and  Luke  iii.  3 it  denotes  the  j*>pnl- 
ous  and  flourishing  region  which  contained  the 
towns  of  Jericho  and  its  dependencies,  in  the  Jordan 
valley,  enclosed  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  hills  of 
Quarantana.  It  is  also  applied  to  the  district  of 
Geunesaret  (Matt.  xiv.  35 ; Mark  vi.  55 ; Luke  vi. 
37,  vii.  17). 

Rehabi’ah,  The  only  son  of  Eliezer,  the  son  of 
Moses  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  17,  xxiv.  21,  xxvi.  25). 

Reliob.  L The  father  of  Hadadezer  king  of 
Zobah,  whom  David  smote  at  the  Euphrates  (2  Sam. 
viii.  3,  12). — 2.  A Levite,  or  family  of  Levi  tea,  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.x.  11). 

Reliob.  1.  The  northern  limit  of  the  exploration 
of  the  spies  (Nam.  xiii.  21).  It  is  specified  as  being 
44  as  men  come  unto  Hamath,”  ».  e.  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  territory  of  that  name,  by  which 
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in  the  early  books  of  the  Bible  the  great  valley 
of  Lebanon,  the  Biha’ah  of  the  prophets,  and  the 
Buka'a  of  the  modern  Arabs,  seems  to  be  roughly 
designated.  This  seems  to  fix  the  position  of  Rehob 
as  not  far  from  Tell  cl-Kadtj  and  Banias.  No 
trace  of  the  name  of  Rehob  or  Beth-rehob  has  yet 
been  met  with  in  this  direction.  Dr.  Robinson  pro- 
poses to  identify  it  with  Jlunln.  But  this,  though 
plausible,  has  no  certain  basis.  Inasmuch,  how- 
ever, as  Beth-rehob  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  been 
“ far  from  Zidon”  (Judg.  xviii.  28),  it  must  be  a 
distinct  place  from— 2.  one  of  the  towns  allotted 
to  Asher  (Josh.  xix.  28).— 3.  Asher  contained  an- 
other Rehob  (Josh.  xix.  30) ; but  the  situation  of 
this,  like  the  former,  remains  at  present  unknown. 

Behobo'ftm,  son  of  Solomon,  by  the  Ammonite 
princess  Naamah  (1  K.  xiv.  21,  31),  and  his  suc- 
cessor (1  K.  xi.  43).  From  the  earliest  period  of 
Jewish  history  we  perceive  symptoms  that  the  con- 
federation of  the  tribes  was  but  imperfectly  ce- 
mented. The  powerful  Kphniim  could  never  brook 
a position  of  inferiority.  When  Solomon’s  strong 
liand  was  withdrawn  the  crisis  came.  Rehoboam 
selected  Shechem  as  the  place  of  his  coronation,  pro- 
bably as  an  act  of  concession  to  the  Ephraimites, 
and  perhaps  in  deference  to  the  suggestions  of  those 
old  and  wise  counsellors  of  his  father,  whose  advice 
he  afterwards  unhappily  rejected.  The  people  de- 
manded a remission  of  the  severe  burdens  imposed 
by  Solomon,  and  Rehoboam  promised  them  an  an- 
swer in  three  days,  during  which  time  he  consulted 
first  his  father’s  counsellors,  and  then  the  young 
men  “ that  were  grown  up  with  him,  and  which 
stood  before  him.”  Rejecting  the  advice  of  the 
ciders  to  conciliate  the  people  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign,  he  returned  as  his  reply  the  frantic  bra- 
vado of  his  contemporaries.  Thereupon  rose  the 
formidable  song  of  insurrection,  heard  once  before 
when  the  tribes  quarrelled  after  David’s  return  from 
the  war  with  Absalom.  Rehoboam  sent  Adoram 
or  Adoniram  (1  K.  iv.  6 ; 2 Sam.  xx.  24)  to  reduce 
the  rebels  to  reason,  but  he  was  stoned  to  death  by 
them  ; whereupon  the  king  and  his  attendants  fled 
to  Jerusalem.  So  far  all  is  plain,  but  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  the  part  which  Jeroboam  took  in  these 
transactions.  According  to  1 K.  xii.  3 he  was 
summoned  by  the  Ephraimites  from  Egypt  to  be 
their  spokesman  at  Itehoboam’s  coronation,  and 
actually  marie  the  speech  in  which  a remission  of 
burdens  was  requested.  But,  in  apparent  contra- 
diction to  this,  we  read  in  ver.  20  of  the  same 
chapter  that  after  the  success  of  the  insurrection 
and  Rehoboam ’s  flight,  “ when  all  Israel  heard  that 
Jeroboam  was  come  again,  they  sent  and  called  him 
unto  the  congregation  and  made  him  king.”  But 
theie  is  reason  to  think  that  ver.  3 has  been  inter- 
polated. On  Rehobonm’s  return  to  Jerusalem  he 
assembled  an  army  of  180,000  men  from  the  two 
faithful  tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  in  the  hope 
of  reconquering  Israel.  The  expedition,  however, 
was  forbidden  by  the  prophet  Shemaiah  (IK.  xii. 
24)  : still  during  Rehoboam ’s  lifetime  peaceful  rela- 
tions between  Israel  and  Judah  were  never  restored 
(2  Chr.  xii.  15;  1 K.  xiv.  30).  Rehoboam  now 
occupied  himself  in  strengthening  the  territories 
which  remained  to  him,  by  building  a number  of 
fortresses  (2  Chr.  xi.  6-10).  The  pure  worship 
of  God  was  maintained  in  Judah.  But  Rehoboam 
did  not  check  the  introduction  of  heathen  abomina- 
tions into  his  capital : the  lascivious  worship  of 
Ashtoreth  was  allowed  to  exist  by  the  side  of  the 
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true  religion,  “ images  ” were  set  up,  and  the  wont 
immoralities  were  tolerated  (1  K.  xiv.  22-24). 
These  evils  were  punished  and  put  down  by  the 
terrible  calamity  of  an  Egyptian  invasion.  In  the 
5th  year  of  liehoboam’s  reign  the  country  was  in- 
vaded by  a host  of  Egyptians  and  other  African 
nations  under  Shishak,  numbering  1200  chariots, 
60,000  cavalry,  and  a miscellaneous  multitude  ot 
infantry.  The  line  of  fortresses  which  protected 
Jerusalem  to  the  W.  and  S.  was  forced,  Jerusalem 
itself  was  taken,  aud  Rehoboam  had  to  purchase  an 
ignominious  peace  by  delivering  up  ail  the  treasures 
with  which  Solomon  had  adorned  the  temple  and 
palace,  including  his  golden  shields,  200  of  the 
larger,  and  300  of  the  smaller  size  (1  K.  x.  16,17;. 
Shishak’s  success  is  commemorated  by  sculptors 
discovered  by  Champollion  on  the  outside  of  the 
great  temple  at  Kornak,  where  among  a long  lut 
of  captured  towns  and  provinces  occurs  the  name 
Mclchi  Judah  (kingdom  of  Judah).  After  this 
great  humiliation  the  moral  condition  of  Judah 
seems  to  have  improved  (2  Chr.  xii.  12),  and  the 
rest  of  Rehoboam’s  life  to  have  beeu  unmarked  'ey 
any  events  of  importance.  He  died  B.c.  958,  after 
a reign  of  17  years,  having  ascended  the  throne 
B.C.  975  at  the  age  of  41  (1  K.  xiv.  21 ; 2 Chr.  xii. 
13).  He  had  18  wives,  60  concubines,  28  sots, 
and  60  daughters. 

Belioboth.  The  third  of  the  series  of  wells  dug 
by  Isaac  (Gen.  xxvi.  22).  The  position  of  Gerar 
has  not  been  definitely  ascertained,  but  it  seems  to 
have  bin  a few  miles  to  the  S.  of  Gaza  and  nearly 
due  E.  of  Beersheba.  A Wady  Ruhaibch,  contain- 
ing the  ruins  of  a town  of  the  same  name,  with  a 
laige  well,  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  Khan  en-Nvihi 
to  Hebron,  by  which  Palestine  is  entered  on  the 
South.  It  lies  about  20  mtles  S.W.  of  Bir  es-S*bx 
and  more  than  that  distance  S.  of  the  most  probable 
situation  of  Gerar.  It  therefore  seems  unsafe  with- 
out further  proof  to  identify  it  with  Rehoboth. 

Re  hoboth,  the  City.  One  of  the  four  citia 
built  by  Asshur,  or  by  Nimrod  in  Asshur,  accord- 
ing as  this  difficult  passage  is  translated  (Gen.  x.  11). 
Nothing  cert&iu  is  knowu  of  its  position.  The 
name  of  Rahabeh  is  still  attached  to  two  places  at 
the  region  of  the  ancient  Mesopotamia.  They  lie, 
the  one  on  the  western  and  the  other  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  a few  miles  below  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Khabtir.  Both  are  said  to  coo  tarn 
extensive  aucient  remains.  That  on  the  eastern 
bank  bears  the  affix  of  malik  or  royal,  and  this 
Bunsen  ( BiMwerk ) and  Kalisoh  ( Genesis , 261)  pro* 
pose  as  the  representative  of  Rehoboth.  It*  distaix* 
from  Kalah-Sherghat  and  Kimrud  (nearly  200 
miles)  is  perhaps  an  obstacle  to  this  identification- 
Sir  H.  Rawlinson  suggests  Selemiyah  in  the  immei- 
iate  neighbourhood  of  Kalah. 

Belioboth  by  the  River.  The  city  of  a certain 
Saul  or  Shaul,  one  of  the  early  kings  of  the 
Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  37  ; 1 Chr.  i.  48).  The 
affix,  “ the  river,”  fixes  the  situation  of  Rehoboth 
as  on  the  Euphrates.  The  name  still  remain*  at- 
tached to  two  spots  on  the  Euphrates ; the «*, 
simply  Rahabeh,  on  the  right  bank,  eight  mil** 
below  the’junction  of  the  Khabur,  and  about  three 
mile*  west  of  the  river,  the  other  four  or  five  miles 
further  down  on  the  left  bank.  The  latter  is 
to  be  called  Rahabch-malik,  ».  e.  “ royal,"  and  is  00 
this  ground  identified  by  the  Jewish  commentators 
with  the  city  of  Saul. 

Reli am.  1.  One  of  the  “ children  of  the 
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vince”  who  went  op  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  (Ezr.  ii.  2).— 2.  “Rehum  the  chancellor" 
fExr.  iv.  8,  9,  17,  23).  He  was  perhaps  a kind  of 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  province  under  the  king 
of  Persia,  holding  apparently  the  same  office  ns 
Tatnai,  who  is  described  in  Ezr.  v.  6 as  taking  part 
in  a similar  transaction,  and  is  there  called  “ the 
governor  on  this  side  the  river.'’— 3.  A Levite  of 
the  family  of  Bani,  who  assisted  in  rebuilding  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  17).— 4.  One  of  the 
chief  of  the  people,  who  signed  the  covenant  with 
Nebemiah  (Neh.  x.  25).— 5.  A priestly  family,  or 
the  head  of  a priestly  house,  who  went  up  with 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  iii.  3). 

Re'L  A person  mentioned  (in  1 K.  i.  8 only)  as 
having  remained  firm  to  David’s  cause  when  Adoni- 
jah  rebelled.  Jerome  states  that  he  is  the  same 
with  “Hiram  the  Zairite,”  i.e.  Ira  the  Jarite. 
Ewald  suggests  that  Rei  is  identical  with  Raddai. 

Reins,  ».  e.  kidneys,  from  the  Latin  renea.  In 
the  ancient  system  of  physiology  the  kidneys  were 
believed  to  be  the  seat  of  desire  and  longing, 
which  accounts  for  their  often  being  coupled  with 
the  heart  (Ps.  vii.  9,  xxvi.  2 ; Jer.  xi.  20,  xvii. 
10,  6k.). 

Rek'em.  1.  One  of  the  five  kings  or  chieftains 
of  Midinn  slain  by  the  Israelites  (Num.  xxxi.  8 ; 
Josh.  iiii.  21).— 2.  One  of  the  four  sonsof  Hebron, 
and  father  of  Shammai  (1  Chr.  ii.  43,  44). 

Rek  ’em.  One  of  the  towns  of  the  allotment  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  27).  No  one  has  attempted 
to  identify  it  with  any  existing  site.  But  may 
there  not  be  a trace  of  the  name  in  Ain  Karim , the 
well-known  spring  west  of  Jerusalem  ? 

Rem ali 'ah.  The  father  of  I’ekah,  captain  of 
Pekahiah  king  of  Israel,  who  slew  his  master  and 
usurped  his  throne  (2  K.  xv.  25-37,  xvi.  1,  5; 
2 Chr.  xxviii.  6 ; Is.  vii.  1-9,  viii.  6). 

Rem'eth.  One  of  the  towns  of  Issachar  (Josh, 
xix.  21).  It  is  probably  (though  not  certainly)  a 
distinct  place  from  the  Ramoth  of  1 Chr.  vi.  73. 
A place  bearing  the  name  of  Rccmeh  is  found  on  the 
west  of  the  track  from  Samaria  to  Jenin , about 
6 miles  N.  of  the  former  and  9 S.W.  of  the  latter. 
But  it  appeal’s  to  be  too  far  south  to  be  within  the 
territory  of  Issachar. 

Rem'mon.  A town  in  the  allotment  of  Simeon 
(Josh.  xix.  7) ; elsewhere  accurately  given  in  the 
A.  V.  as  Rimmon. 

Rem'mon-lleth'oar.  A place  which  formed  one 
of  the  landmarks  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
territory  of  Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  13  only).  Methoar 
does  not  really  form  a part  of  the  name ; but  should 
be  translated  (as  in  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.) — 
“ R.  which  reaches  to  Neah."  This  Rimmon  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  known  to  Eusebius  and  Jerome, 
but  it  is  mentioned  by  the  early  traveller  Parchi, 
who  rays  that  it  is  called  Rumaneh,  and  stands  an 
hour  south  of  Sepphoris.  If  for  south  we  read 
north,  this  is  in  close  agreement  with  the  state- 
ments of  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Van  de  Velde,  who 
place  Jtwnmaneh  on  the  S.  bonier  of  the  Plain  of 
Buttauf,  3 miles  N.N.E.  of  Seffurieh.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  see  how  this  can  have  been  on  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Zebulun. 

Rem’phan  (Acts  vii.  43):  and  Chian  (Am.  v. 
26)  have  been  supposed  to  he  names  of  an  idol 
worshipped  by  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  but 
seem  to  he  the  names  of  two  idols.  Much  diffi- 
culty has  been  occasioned  by  this  corresponding 
occurrence  of  two  names  so  wholly  different  in 
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sound.  The  most  reasonable  opinion  seemed  to  be 
that  Chiun  was  a Hebrew  or  Semitic  name,  and 
Remphnn  an  Egyptian  equivalent  substituted  by  the 
LXX.  The  former,  rendered  Saturn  in  the  Syr., 
was  compared  with  the  Arab,  and  Pers.  kaiirdn, 
“the  planet  Saturn."  Egyptology  has,  however, 
shown  that  this  is  not  the  true  explanation.  Among 
the  foreign  divinities  worshipped  in  Egypt,  two,  the 
god  RENPU,  perhaps  pronounced  REMPU,  and  the 
goddess  KEN,  occur  together.  Besides  thofe  di- 
vinities represented  on  the  monuments  of  Egypt 
which  have  Egyptian  forms  or  names,  or  both, 
others  have  foreign  forms  or  names,  or  both.  Of 
the  latter,  some  appear  to  have  been  introduced  at 
a very  remote  age.  This  is  certainly  the  case  with 
the  principal  divinity  of  Memphis,  Ptah,  the  Egyp- 
tian Hephaestus.  The  foreign  divinities  that  seem 
to  be  of  later  introduction  we  not  found  throughout 
the  religious  records,  but  only  in  single  tablets,  or 
are  otherwise  very  rarely  mentioned,  and  two  out 
of  their  four  names  are  immediately  recognised  to  be 
non-Egyptian.  They  are  kENPU,  and  the  goddesses 
KEN,  ANTA,  and  ASTAKTA.  The  first  and 
second  of  these  have  foreign  forms  ; the  third  and 
fourth  have  Egyptian  forms : there  would  therefore 
seem  to  be  an  especially  foreign  character  about  the 
former  two. 

Rekpu,  pronounced  Rempu  (?),  is  represented 
as  an  Asiatic,  with  the  full  beard  and  apparently 
the  general  type  of  face  given  on  the  monuments 
to  most  nations  east  of  Egypt,  and  to  the  REBU  or 
Libyans.  This  type  is  evidently  that  of  the  She- 
mites.  His  hair  is  bound  with  a fillet,  which  is 
ornamented  in  front  with  the  head  of  an  antelope. 
KEN  is  represented  perfectly  naked,  holding  in  both 
hands  com,  and  standing  upon  a lion.  She  is  also 
called  KETESH.  ANATA  appears  to  be  Analtis. 
A ST  ART  A is  of  course  the  Ashtoreth  of  Canaan. 
We  have  no  clue  to  the  exact  time  of  the  intro- 
duction of  these  divinities  into  Egypt,  nor,  except 
in  one  case,  to  any  particular  places  of  their  wor- 
ship. Their  names  occur  as  early  as  the  period  of 
the  xviiith  and  xixth  dynasties,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  improbable  that  they  were  introduced  by  the 
Shepherds.  As  to  RENPU  and  KEN  we  can  only 
offer  a conjecture.  They  occur  together,  and  KEN 
is  a form  of  the  Syrian  goddess,  and  also  bears  some 
relation  to  the  Egyptian  god  of  productiveness, 
KHEM.  Their  similarity  to  Baal  and  Ashtoreth 
seems  stroug.  The  naked  goddess  KEN  would 
suggest  such  worship  as  that  of  the  Babylonian 
Mylitta,  but  the  thoroughly  Shemite  appearance  of 
RENPU  is  rather  in  favour  of  an  Arab  source.  The 
mention  of  CHIUN  or  REMPHAN  as  worshipped 
in  the  desert  shows  that  this  idolatry  was,  in  part 
at  least,  that  of  foreigners,  and  no  doubt  of  those 
settled  in  Lower  Egypt.  We  can  now  endeavour  to 
explain  the  passages  in  which  Chiun  and  Remphan 
occur.  The  Maso retie  text  of  Amos  v.  26  reads 
thus : — “ But  ye  bare  the  tent  [or  ‘ tabernacle  ’] 
of  your  king  and  Chiun  your  images,  the  star 
of  your  gods  [or  * your  god  which  ye  made 
for  yourselves.  In  the  LXX.  we  find  remark- 
able differences  : it  reads : Kal  i.vt Ad/9ere  T V 

<TK  T\V7)V  TOW  MoAh^f  &<TTpOV  TOU  OtOU 

ifxcov  *P aupiiv,  robs  r&trovs  alnwv  ot>s  iTroL^aart 
iavrois.  The  Vulg.  agrees  with  the  Masoietic 
text  in  the  order  of  the  clauses,  though  omitting 
Chiun  or  Remphan.  A slight  change  in  the  Hebrew 
would  enable  us  to  read  Molech  (Malcam  or  Milcom) 
Instead  of  “your  king."  Beyond  this  it  is  ex- 
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tremely  difficult  to  explain  the  differences.  The 
substitution  of  Kemphan  or  Rephan  for  Chiun  has 
been  explained  by  supposing  that  the  LXX.  read 

for  D in  the  Hebrew.  The  tent  or  tabernacle  of 
Moloch  is  supjiosed  by  Gesenius  to  have  been  an 
actual  tent,  and  he  compares  the  cntyv)]  if  pa  of  the 
Carthaginians.  But  there  is  some  difficulty  in  the 
idea  that  the  Israelites  carried  about  so  large  an 
object  for  the  purpose  of  idolatry,  and  it  seems 
more  likely  that  it  was  a small  model  of  a larger 
tent  or  shrine.  The  reading  Molech  appears  pre- 
ferable to  “ your  king.”  It  is  perhaps  worthy 
of  note  that  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that 
Molech  was  a name  of  the  planet  Saturn,  and 
that  this  planet  was  evidently  supposed  by  the 
ancient  translators  to  be  intended  for  Chiun  and 
Kemphan.  The  correspondence  of  Kemphan  or 
Raiphan  to  Chiun  is  extremely  remarkable,  and 
can,  we  think,  only  be  accounted  for  by  the  sup- 
position that  the  LXX.  translator  or  translators  of 
the  prophet  had  Egyptian  knowledge,  and  being  thus 
acquainted  with  the  ancient  joint  worship  of  Ken 
and  Renpu,  substituted  the  latter  for  the  former, 
as  they  may  have  been  unwilling  to  repeat  the 
name  of  a foreign  Venus.  From  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  mentioned  we  may  conjecture  that  the 
star  of  Remphan  was  of  the  same  character  as  the 
tabernacle  of  Molech,  au  object  connected  with  false 
worship  rather  than  an  image  of  a false  god. 

Reph'ael.  Son  of  Shemaiah,  the  firstborn  of 
Obed-edom  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

Rephah.  A 6on  of  Ephraim,  and  ancestor  of 
Joshua  ( 1 Chr.  vii.  25). 

Beph&i'ah.  1.  The  sons  of  Rephaiah  appear 
among  the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel  in  1 Cnr. 
iii.  21.— 2.  A Simeonite  chieftain  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  42\— 3.  Son  of  Tola,  the  son 
of  Issachar  (1  Chr.  vii.  2).— 4.  Son  of  Binea,  and 
descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr.  ix.  43).— 5.  The  son  of 
llur,  and  ruler  of  a portion  of  Jerusalem  (Nch. 
iii.  9). 

Reph’aim.  [Giants.] 

Beph'aim,  the  Valley  of,  2 Sam.  v.  18,  22, 

xxiii.  13  ; 1 Chr.  xi.  15,  xiv.  9 ; Is.  xvii.  5.  Also 
in  Josh.  xv.  8,  and  xviii.  16,  where  it  is  translated 
in  the  A.  V.  “ the  valley  of  the  giants.’’  A spot 
which  was  the  scene  of  some  of  David’s  most  re- 
markable adventures.  He  twice  encountered  the 
Philistines  there,  and  inflicted  a destruction  on  them 
and  on  their  idols  so  sigual  that  it  gave  the  place  a 
new  name.  It  was  probably  during  the  former  of 
these  two  contests  that  the  incident  of  the  water  of 
Bethlehem  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  13,  &c.)  occurred.  The 
“ hold  ” (ver.  14)  in  which  David  found  himself, 
seems  (though  it  is  not  clear)  to  have  been  the  cave 
of  Adullam.  This  narrative  seems  to  imply  that 
the  valley  of  Rephaim  was  near  Bethlehem.  Jose- 
phus mentions  it  as  “ the  valley  which  extends  (from 
Jerusalem)  to  the  city  of  Bethlehem.”  Since  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  cent,  the  name  has  been  at- 
tached to  the  upland  plain  which  stretches  south  of 
Jerusalem,  and  is  crossed  by  the  road  to  Bethlehem 
— the  cl  Iiuk' ah  of  the  modern  Arabs.  But  this, 
though  appropriate  enough  as  regards  its  proximity 
to  Bethlehem,  does  not  answer  at  all  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Hebrew  word  Emck , which  appears  always 
to  designate  an  inclosed  valley,  never  an  oj>en  up- 
land plain  like  that  in  question.  A position  N.W. 
of  the  city  is  adopted  by  Fiirst,  apparently  on  the 
ground  of  the  terms  of  Josh.  xv.  8 and  xviii.  16. 
And  Tobler,  in  his  last  investigations,  conclusively 
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adopts  the  Wady  Der  Jasin.  The  valley  appear* 
to  derive  its  name  from  the  ancient  nation  of  tike 
Rephaim.  It  may  be  a trace  of  an  early  settlem«n;t 
of  theirs,  possibly  after  they  were  driven  from  their 
original  seats  east  of  the  Jordan  by  Chedorlaomt-r 
(Gen.  xiv.  5). 

Bephidim.  Ex.  xvii.  1,8;  xix.  2.  The  name 
means  “rests”  or  “stays;”  the  place  lies  in  the 
march  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Sinai.  Its 
site  is  unknown.  Lepsius’  view  is  that  Mount 
Serial  is  the  true  Horeb,  and  that  Rephidim  u 
Wady  Fciran.  This  would  account  for  the  ex- 
pectation of  finding  water  hero,  which,  however, 
from  some  unexplained  cause  failed.  In  Ex.  xvii.  6, 
“ the  rock  in  Horeb  ’*  is  named  as  the  source  of  the 
water  miraculously  supplied.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  language  used  Ex.  xix.  1,  2,  seems  precise,  as 
regards  the  point  that  the  journey  from  Rephkh&i 
to  Sinai  was  a distinct  stage.  The  name  Horeb  » 
by  Robinson  taken  to  mean  an  extended  range  or 
region,  some  part  of  which  was  near  to  Rephidiru, 
which  he  places  at  Wady  esh  Sheikh,  running  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  on  the  W.  side  of  Gebel  Fureia,  op- 
posite the  northern  face  of  the  modem  Horeb.  It 
joins  the  Wady  Feiran.  The  exact  spot  of  Robin- 
son’s Rephidim  is  a defile  in  the  esh  Sheikh  visited 
and  described  by  Burckhaidt  as  at  about  five  hours’ 
distance  from  where  it  issues  from  the  plain  /> 
Raiich , narrowing  between  abrupt  cliffs  of  blacken^ 1 
granite  to  about  40  feet  in  width.  Here  is  also  the 
traditional  “ Seat  of  Moses.”  The  fertility  acd 
richness  of  the  Wady  Feiran  account,  as  Stanley 
thinks,  for  the  Amalekites’  struggle  to  retain  pr*- 
session  against  those  whom  they  viewed  as  in- 
trusive aggressors.  This  view  seems  to  meet  the 
largest  amount  of  possible  conditions  for  a site  of 
Sinai. 

Res'en  is  mentioned  only  in  Gen.  x.  12,  where  it 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  cities  built  by 
Asshur,  and  to  have  lain  “ between  Nineveh  aid 
Calah.”  Many  writers  have  been  inclined  to  ideal:  y 
it  with  the  Resina  or  Khesaena  of  the  Byiantr-? 
authors,  and  of  Ptolemy,  which  is  most  probably  the 
modern  Ras-cl-ain.  There  are  no  grounds  how- 
ever, for  this  identification,  except  the  similarity  at 
name.  A far  more  probable  conjecture  was  that  «*f 
Bochart,  who  found  Resen  in  the  Larissa  of  Xeno- 
phon, which  is  most  certainly  the  modem  Fimtr^L 
As  however,  the  Nimntd  ruins  seem  really  to  re- 
present  Calah,  while  those  opposite  Mosul  are  the 
remains  of  Nineveh,  we  must  look  for  Resen  in  tb* 
tract  lying  between  these  two  sites.  Assyrian  rr- 
raains  of  some  considerable  extent  are  found  in  this 
situation,  near  the  modern  village  of  Selamiyck,  ntsd 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  probable  conjecture  that  these 
represent  the  Resen  of  Genesis.  The  later  Jew! 
appear  to  have  identified  Resen  with  the  KUckr- 
Sheryhat  ruins. 

Resh’eph.  A son  of  Ephraim  and  brother  « 
Rephah  (1  Chr.  vii.  25). 

Re'u.  Son  of  Peleg,  in  the  line  of  Abrahan  -t 
ancestors  (Gen.  xi.  18,  19,  20,  21 ; 1 Chr.  i.  25- 

Reu'ben.  Jacob’s  fiistborn  child  (Gen.  xxix.  3i  * 
the  son  of  Leah,  apparently  not  bom  till  an  un- 
usual interval  had  elapsed  after  the  marriage  (31  - 
The  notices  of  the  patriarch  Reuben  in  the  B<*‘W 
of  Genesis  and  the  early  Jewish  traditional  liter- 
ature are  unusually  frequent,  and  on  the  who  - 
give  a favourable  view  of  his  disposition.  To  hinv. 
and  him  alone,  the  preservation  of  Joseph'*  life  ap- 
pears to  have  been  due.  His  anguish  at  the  divp— 
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prarance  of  his  brother,  and  the  frustration  of  his 
kindly  artifice  for  delivering  him  (Gen.  xxxvii.  22), 
his  recollection  of  the  minute  details  of  the  painful 
scene  many  years  afterwards  (xlii.  22),  his  offer  to 
take  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  safety  of  the  bro- 
ther who  had  succeeded  to  Joseph's  place  in  the 
family  (xlii.  37),  all  testify  to  a warm  and  (for 
those  rough  times)  a kindly  nature.  Of  the  re- 
pulsive crime  which  mars  his  history,  and  which 
turned  the  blessing  of  his  dying  father  into  a curse 
— his  adulterous  connexion  with  Bilhah — we  know 
from  the  Scriptures  only  the  fact  (Gen.  xxxv.  22). 
These  traits,  slight  as  they  are,  are  those  of  an 
ardent,  impetuous,  unbalanced,  but  not  ungenerous 
nature ; not  crafty  and  cruel,  as  were  Simeon  and 
Levi,  but  rather,  to  use  the  metaphor  of  the  dying 
patriarch,  boiling  up  like  a vessel  of  water  over  the 
rapid  wood-fire  of  the  nomad  tent,  and  as  quickly 
subsiding  into  apathy  when  the  fuel  was  with- 
drawn. At  the  time  of  the  migration  into  Egypt 
Reuben’s  sons  were  four  (Gen.  xlvi.  9 ; 1 Chr.  v.  3). 
From  them  sprang  the  chief  families  of  the  tribe 
(Num.  xxvi.  5-11).  The  census  at  Mount  Sinai 
(Num.  i.  20,  21,  ii.  11)  shows  that  at  the  Exodus 
the  numbers  of  the  tribe  were  46,500  men  above 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  fit  for  active  warlike  ser- 
vice. During  the  journey  through  the  wilderness 
the  position  of  Reuben  was  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Tabernacle.  The  “camp”  which  went  under  his 
name  was  formed  of  his  own  tribe,  that  of  Simeon 
and  Gad.  The  Reubenites,  like  their  relatives  and 
neighbours  on  the  journey,  the  Gadites,  had  main- 
tained through  the  march  to  Canaan,  the  ancient 
calling  of  their  forefathers.  Their  cattle  accom- 
panied them  in  their  flight  from  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  38). 
It  followed  naturally  that  when  the  nation  arrived 
on  the  open  downs  east  of  the  Jordan,  the  three 
tribes  of  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  half  of  Manasseh, 
should  prefer  a request  to  their  leader  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  a place  so  perfectly  suited  to  their 
requirements.  The  part  selected  by  Reuben  had 
at  that  date  the  special  name  of  “the  Mishor,” 
with  reference  possibly  to  its  evenness.  Under  its 
modem  name  of  the  Bclka  it  is  still  esteemed  be- 
yond all  others  by  the  Arab  sheepmasters.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  Reubenites  and  their  fellows  approach 
Moses  with  their  request,  his  main  objection  is  that 
by  what  they  propose  they  will  discourage  the 
hearts  of  the  children  of  Israel  from  going  over 
Jordan  into  the  land  which  Jehovah  had  given 
them  (Num.  xxxii.  7).  It  is  only  on  their  under- 
taking to  fulfil  their  part  in  the  conquest  of  the 
western  country,  the  land  of  Canaan  proper,  and 
thus  satisfying  him  that  their  proposal  was  grounded 
in  no  selfish  desire  to  escape  a full  share  of  the 
difficulties  of  the  conquest,  that  Moses  will  consent 
to  their  proposal.  From  this  time  it  seems  ns  if  a 
bar,  not  only  the  material  one  of  distance,  and  of 
the  intervening  river  and  mountain-wall,  but  also 
of  difference  in  feeling  and  habits,  gradually  grew 
up  more  substantially  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  tribes.  The  first  act  of  the  former  after 
the  completion  of  the  conquest,  and  after  they  had 
taken  part  in  the  solemn  ceremonial  in  the  Valley 
between  Ebal  and  Genzim,  shows  how  wide  a gap 
already  existed  between  their  ideas  and  those  of  the 
Western  tribes.  The  pile  of  stones  which  they 
erected  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Jordan  to  mark 
their  boundary  was  erected  in  accordance  with  the 
unalterable  habits  of  Bedouin  tribes  both  before  and 
since.  It  was  an  act  identical  with  that  in  which 
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Laban  and  Jacob  engaged  at  parting,  with  that 
which  is  constantly  performed  by  the  Bedouins  of 
the  present  day.  But  by  the  Israelites  west  of 
Jordan,  who  were  last  relinquishing  their  nomad 
habits  and  feelings  for  those  of  more  settled  per- 
manent life,  this  act  was  completely  misunderstood, 
and  was  construed  into  an  attempt  to  set  up  a 
rival  altar  to  that  of  the  5>acred  Tent.  No  judge, 
no  prophet,  no  hero  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben  is 
handed  down  to  us.  In  the  dire  extremity  of  their 
brethren  in  the  north  under  Deborah  and  Barak, 
they  contented  themselves  with  debating  the  news 
amongst  the  streams  of  the  Mishor  ; the  distant  dis- 
tress of  his  brethren  could  not  move  Reuben,  ho 
lingered  among  his  sheepfolds  and  preferred  the 
shepherd’s  pipe  and  the  bleating  of  the  flocks  to 
the  clamour  of  the  trumpet  and  the  tnrmoil  of 
battle.  His  individuality  fades  more  rapidly  than 
Gad’s.  No  person,  no  incident,  is  recorded,  to  place 
Reuben  before  us  in  any  distincter  form  than  as  a 
member  of  the  community  (if  community  it  can  be 
called)  of  “the  Reubenites  the  Gadites,  and  the 
half-tribe  of  Manasseh”  (1  Chr.  xii.  37).  Thus 
remote  from  the  central  scat  of  the  national  govern- 
ment and  of  the  national  freligion,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  Reoben  relinquished  the  faith  of 
Jehovah.  The  last  historical  notice  which  we  pos- 
sess of  them,  while  it  records  this  fact,  records  also 
as  its  natural  consequence  that  the  Reubenites  and 
Gadites,  and  the  halt-tribe  of  Manasseh  were  carried 
off  by  Pul  and  Tiglath-Pileser. 

Beu'el.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Esau,  by  his  wife 
Bashemath,  sister  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxxvi.4, 10, 13, 
17 ; 1 Chr.  i.  35,  37).— 2.  One  of  the  names  of 
Moses’  father-in-law  (Ex.  ii.  18);  the  same  which, 
through  adherence  to  the  LXX.  form,  is  given  in 
another  passage  of  the  A.  V.  ItAGUEL.— 3.  Father 
of  Eiiasaph,  the  leader  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  at  the 
time  of  the  census  at  Sinai  (Num.  ii.  14).— 4.  A 
Benjamite,  ancestor  of  Elah  (1  Chr.  ix.  8). 

Ke’umah.  The  concubine  of  Nahor,  Abraham’s 
brother  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

Revelation  of  8t,  John.  The  following  subjects 
in  connexion  with  this  book  seem  to  have  the  chief 
claim  for  a place  in  this  article: — A.  Canonical 
Authority  and  Authorship.  B.  Time  and 
Place  of  Writing.  C.  Langdage.  D.  His- 
tory of  Interpretation.  A.  Canonical 
Authority  and  Authorship. — The  question  ns 
to  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Revelation  re- 
solves itself  into  a question  of  authorship.  Wns 
St.  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist  the  writer  ot 
the  Revelation  ? This  question  was  first  mooted  by 
Dionysius  of  Alexandria.  The  doubt  which  he 
modestly  suggested  has  been  confidently  proclaimed 
in  modern  times  by  Luther,  and  widely  diffused 
through  his  influence.  But  the  general  belief  of 
the  mass  of  Christians  in  all  ages  has  been  in  favour 
of  St.  John’s  authority.  The  evidence  adduced  iu 
support  of  that  belief  consists  of  (1)  the  assertions 
of  the  author,  and  (2)  historical  tradition.  (1)  The 
author’s  description  of  himself  in  the  1st  and  22nd 
chapters  is  certainly  equivalent  to  an  assertion  that 
he  is  the  Apostle,  (a)  He  names  himself  simplv 
John,  without  prefix  or  addition.  He  is  also  de- 
scribed as  (5)  a servant  of  Christ,  (c)  one  who  had 
borne  testimony  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  word  of 
God  and  of  the  testimony  of  Christ — terms  which 
were  surely  designed  to  identify  him  with  the 
writer  of  the  verses  John  xix.  35,  i.  14,  and  1 John 
i.  2.  He  is  (d)  in  Patinos  for  the  word  of  God  and 
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the  testimony  of  Jesus  Christ.  He  is  also  (<?)  a 
fellow-sufferer  with  those  whom  he  addresses,  aud 
(f)  the  authorised  channel  of  the  most  direct  and 
important  communication  that  was  ever  made  to 
the  seven  churches  of  Asia,  of  which  churches  John 
the  Apostle  was  at  that  time  the  spiritual  governor 
and  teacher.  Lastly  (g)  the  writer  was  a fellow- 
servant  of  angels  and  a brother  of  prophets.  All 
these  marks  are  found  united  together  in  the  Apostle 
John,  and  in  him  alone  of  all  historical  persons. 
A candid  reader  of  the  Revelation,  if  previously 
acquainted  with  St.  John’s  other  writings  and  life, 
must  inevitably  oouclude  that  the  writer  intended 
to  be  identified  with  St.  John.  It  is  strange  to  see 
so  able  a critic  as  Liicke  meeting  this  conclusion 
with  the  conjecture  that  some  Asiatic  disciple  and 
namesake  of  the  Apostle  may  have  written  the  book 
in  the  course  of  some  missionary  labours  or  some 
time  of  sacred  retirement  in  Patmos.  Unless  we 
are  prepared  to  give  up  the  veracity  and  divine 
origin  of  the  whole  book,  and  to  treat  the  writer’s 
account  of  himself  as  a mere  fiction  of  a poet  trying 
to  cover  his  own  insignificance  with  an  honoured 
name,  we  roust  accept  that  description  ns  a plain 
statement  of  fact,  equally  credible  with  the  rest  of 
the  book,  aud  in  harmony  with  the  simple,  honest, 
truthful  character  which  is  stamped  on  the  face  of 
the  whole  narrative.  Besides  this  direct  assertion 
of  St.  John’s  authorship,  there  is  also  an  implication 
of  it  running  through  the  book.  Generally,  the  in- 
stinct of  single-minded,  patient,  faithful  students 
has  led  them  to  recognise  not  merely  the  same 
Spirit  as  the  source  of  this  and  other  books  of  Holy 
Scripture,  but  also  the  same  peculiarly-formed 
human  instrument  employed  both  in  producing 
this  book  and  the  fourth  Gospel,  and  in  speaking 
the  characteristic  words  and  performing  the  cha- 
racteristic actions  recorded  of  St.  John.  (2)  To 
come  to  the  historical  testimonies  in  favour  of  St. 
John’s  authorship,  (a)  Justin  Martyr,  circ.  150 
A.D.,  says: — “A  man  among  us  whose  name  was 
John,  one  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  in  a revelation 
which  was  made  to  him,  prophesied  that  the  be- 
lievers in  our  Christ  shall  live  a thousand  years  in 
Jerusalem.  (6)  The  author  of  the  Muratorian  Frag- 
ment, circ.  170  A.D.,  speaks  of  St.  John  as  the 
writer  of  the  Apocalypse,  (c)  Melito  of  Sardis, 
circ.  170  A.D.,  wrote  a treatise  on  the  Revelation 
of  John.  Eusebius  (If.  E.  iv.  26)  mentions  this 
among  the  books  of  Melito  which  had  come  to  his 
knowledge ; and  it  may  be  presumed  that  he  found 
no  doubt  as  to  St.  John’s  authorship  in  the  book  of 
this  ancient  Asiatic  bishop,  (rf)  Thoophilus,  bishop 
of  Antioch  (drc.  180),  in  a controversy  with  Hermo- 
genes,  quotes  passages  out  of  the  Revelation  of  John. 

( e ) Irenaeus  (circ.  195),  apparently  never  having 
heard  a suggestion  of  any  other  author  than  the 
Apostle,  often  quotes  the  Revelation  as  the  work  of 
John.  The  testimony  of  Irenaeus  as  to  the  author- 
ship of  Revelation  is  perhaps  more  important  than 
that  of  any  other  writer,  (f)  Apollonius  (circ. 
200)  of  Ephesus  (?),  in  controversy  with  the  Mon- 
tanists  of  Phrygia,  quoted  passages  out  of  the  Re- 
velation of  John,  and  narrated  a miracle  wrought  by 
John  at  Ephesus,  (g)  Clement  of  Alexandria  (circ. 
200)  quotes  the  book  as  the  Revelation  of  John, 
and  as  the  work  of  an  Apostle.  (A)  Tertullian 
(a.d.  207),  in  at  least  one  place,  quotes  by  name 
“ the  Apostle  John  in  the  Apocalypse.”  (»)  Hip- 
polytus  ' circ.  230)  is  said,  in  the  inscription  on  his 
statue  at  Rome,  to  have  composed  an  apology  for  ( 
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the  Apocalypse  and  Gospel  of  St.  John  the  Apostle. 
(j)  Origen  (circ.  233),  in  his  Commentary  on  St. 
John,  quoted  by  Eusebius  (If.  E.  vi.  25),  says  of 
the  Apostle,  “ he  wrote  also  the  Revelation.”  Ttis 
testimonies  of  later  writers,  in  the  third  and  fourth 
centuries,  in  favour  of  St.  John’s  authorship  of  the 
Revelation,  are  equally  distinct  and  far  more  numer- 
ous. All  the  foregoing  writers,  testifying  that  the 
book  came  from  an  Apostle,  believed  that  it  was  a 
part  of  Holy  Scripture..  It  is  also  quoted  as  having 
canonical  authority  by  Papias,  Cyprian,  and  in  the 
Epistle  from  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne, 
A.D.  177.  It  was  admitted  into  the  list  of  the 
Third  Council  of  Carthage,  A.D.  397.  Such  is  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  St,  John’s  authorship  and  £ 
the  canonical  authority  of  this  book.  The  follow- 
ing facts  must  be  weighed  on  the  other  side. 
Marcion,  who  regarded  all  the  Apostles  except  St. 
Paul  as  corrupters  of  the  truth,  rejected  the 
Apocalypse  and  all  other  books  of  the  N.  T.  which 
were  not  written  by  St.  Paul.  The  A logi,  an  obscure 
sect,  circa  180  A.D.,  rejected  the  Revelation,  say.eg 
it  was  the  work,  not  of  John,  but  of  Cerinth'.s. 
But  the  testimony  which  is  considered  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  in  ancient  times  against  the  Revehtm 
is  contained  in  a fragment  of  Dionysius  of  Alexandra, 
circa  240  A.D.,  the  most  influential  and  perhaps  ti» 
ablest  bishop  in  that  age.  The  principal  points  ia 
it  are  these: — Dionysius  testifies  that  some  writer 
before  him  altogether  repudiated  the  Revelation  » 
a forgery  of  Cerinthus ; many  brethren,  however, 
prized  it  very  highly,  and  Dionysius  would  art 
venture  to  reject  it,  but  received  it  in  faith  as  ob- 
taining things  too  deep  and  too  sublime  for  hit 
understanding.  He  would  not  say  that  John  Jfxt 
was  the  writer,  since  it  is  not  known  that  he  wj* 
in  Asia.  He  supposes  it  must  be  the  work  of  ks ae 
John  who  lived  in  Asia.  To  this  extent,  and  e* 
further,  Dionysius  is  a witness  against  St,  Jabs’* 
authorship.  A weightier  difficulty  arises  from  ths 
fact  that  the  Revelation  is  oue  of  the  books  wa??h 
are  absent  from  the  ancient  Peshito  version.  E-4*- 
bius  is  remarkably  sparing  in  his  quotations  trass 
the  “ Revelation  of  John,”  and  the  uncertainty  of 
his  opinion  about  it  is  best  shown  by  his  statec-^t 
in  that  **  it  is  likely  that  the  Revelation  was  sera 
by  the  second  John  (the  Eph&dan  presbyter),  if 
any  one  is  unwilling  to  believe  that  it  was 
by  the  Apostle.”  Jerome  states  that  the  Greek 
Churches  felt,  with  respect  to  the  Revelatioc.  a 
similar  doubt  to  that  of  the  Latins  respecting  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  B.  Time  and  Place  or 
Writing. — The  date  of  the  Revelation  is  given  bf 
the  great  majority  of  critics  as  A.D.  95-97.  Tbs 
weighty  testimony  of  Irenaeus  is  almost  suffioect 
to  prevent  any  other  conclusion.  He  says ; **  It 
(•*.  e.  the  Revelation)  was  seen  no  very  long  fia* 
ago,  but  almost  in  our  own  generation,  at  the  ckse 
of  Domitian’s  reign.”  Eusebius  also  records  that,  w 
the  persecution  under  Domitian,  John  the  AptX.fi 
and  Evangelist  was  banished  to  the  island  Patrons 
for  his  testimony  of  the  divine  word.  There 
mention  in  any  writer  of  the  first  three  centime* 
of  any  other  time  or  place.  Unsupported  by  tsr 
historical  evidence,  some  commentators  have  p 
forth  the  conjecture  that  the  Revelation  was  writ  tec 
as  early  as  the  time  of  Nero.  This  is  simply 
inference  from  the  style  and  contents  of  the  booc- 
It  has  been  inferred  from  i.  2,  9,  10,  that  the  Re- 
velation was  written  in  Ephesus,  immediately 
( the  Apostle’s  return  from  Patmos.  But  the  etp* 
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in  which  the  messages  to  the  seven  Churches  arc  de- 
livered rather  suggests  the  notion  that  the  book  was 
written  in  Patmos.  C.  Language. — The  doubt 
tint  suggested  by  Harenberg,  whether  the  Revela- 
tion was  written  in  Aramaic,  has  met  with  little  or 
so  reception.  The  silence  of  all  ancient  writers  as 
to  any  Aramaic  original  is  alone  a sufficient  answer 
to  the  suggestion.  Lticke  has  also  collected  internal 
evidence  to  show  that  the  original  is  the  Greek  of  a 
Jewish  Christian.  Lucke  has  also  examined  in 
minute  detail  the  peculiarities  of  language  which 
obviously  distinguish  the  Revelation  from  every 
other  book  of  the  New  Testament.  And  in  subso- 
qnent  sections  he  urge*  with  great  force  the  dif- 
vrence  between  the  Revelation  on  one  side  and  the 
fourth  Gospel  and  first  Epistle  on  the  other,  in 
respect  of  their  style  and  composition  and  the 
mental  character  and  attainments  of  the  writer  of 
each.  Hengstenberg,  in  a dissertation  appended  to 
his  Commentary,  maintains  that  they  are  by  one 
writer.  It  may  be  admitted  that  the  Revelation 
has  many  surprising  grammatical  peculiarities.  But 
much  of  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
probably  written  down,  as  it  was  seen,  “ in  the 
Spirit,”  whilst  the  ideas,  in  all  their  novelty  and 
TKtness,  filled  the  Apostle’s  mind,  and  rendered 
him  less  capable  of  attending  to  forms  of  speech. 
D.  Interpretation. — A khort  account  of  the 
different  directions  In  which  attempts  have  lreen 
node  to  interpret  the  Revelation,  is  all  that  can  be 
given  in  this  place.  The  interval  between  the 
Apostolic  age  and  that  of  Constantine  has  been 
oiled  the  Chiliastic  period  of  Apocalyptic  interpret- 
ation. The  visions  of  St.  John  were  chiefly  re- 
dded as  representations  of  general  Christian  truths, 
•carcdy  yet  embodied  in  actual  facts,  for  the  most 
part  to  be  exemplified  or  fulfilled  in  the  reign  of 
Antichrist,  the  coming  of  Christ,  the  millennium, 
and  the  day  of  judgment.  The  only  extant  sys- 
tematic interpretations  in  this  period,  are  the  inter- 
related Commentary  on  the  Revelation  by  the 
martyr  Victorinus,  cir.  270  A.D.,  and  the  disputed 
Treatise  on  Antichrist  by  Hippolytus.  But  the 
prevalent  views  of  that  age  are  to  be  gathered  nlso 
hom  a passage  in  Justin  Martyr,  from  the  later 
taks,  especially  the  fifth,  of  Irenaeus,  and  from 
Tarious  scattered  passages  in  Tertullian,  Origen,  and 
-Methodius.  The  general  anticipation  of  the  last 
Am  of  the  world  in  Lnctantius,  vii.  14-25,  has 
little  direct  reference  to  the  Revelation.  Immed- 
iately after  the  triumph  of  Constantine,  the  Chris- 
tians, emancipated  from  oppression  and  persecution, 
■•tri  dominant  and  prosperous  in  their  turn,  began  to 
their  vivid  expectation  of  our  Lord’s  speedy 
Advent,  and  their  spiritual  conception  of  His 
kingdom,  and  to  look  upon  the  temporal  suprem- 
acy of  Christianity  as  a fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
mised reign  of  Christ  on  earth.  The  Roman  em- 
pire become  Christian  was  regarded  no  longer  as 
the  object  of  prophetic  denunciation,  but  as  the 
s*vn«  of  a millennial  development.  This  view,  how- 
over,  was  soon  met  by  the  figurative  interpretation 
or  the  millennium  as  the  reign  of  Christ  in  the  hearts 
all  true  believers.  As  the  barbarous  and  heret- 
ical invaders  of  the  falling  empire  appeared,  they 
were  regarded  by  the  suffering  Christians  as  ful- 
ling the  woes  denounced  in  the  Revelation.  The 
chief  commentaries  belonging  to  this  period  are 
that  which  is  ascribed  toTichonius,  circ.  590  a.d. ; 
1‘rimasius,  of  Adrumetum  in  Africa,  a.d.  550; 
Andrea*  of  Crete,  circ.  650  A.D.,  Arethas  of  Cappa- 
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docia  and  Oecumeuius  of  Thessaly  in  the  10th  cen- 
tury ; the  Explanatio  Apoc.  in  the  works  of  Bede, 
A.D.  735;  the  Expositio  of  Berengaud  ; the  Com- 
mentary of  Hayrao,  a.d.  853;  a short  Treatise  on 
the  Seals  by  Anselm,  bishop  of  Havilberg,  a.d.  1145 ; 
the  Expositio  of  Abbot  Joachim  of  Calabria,  a.d. 
1200.  The  views  to  which  the  reputation  of  Abbot 
Joachim  gave  currency  became  the  foundation  of 
that  great  historical  school  of  interpretation,  which 
up  to  this  time  seems  the  most  popular  of  all. 
Modem  interpreters  are  generally  placed  in  three 
great  divisions,  a.  The  Historical  or  Continuous 
expositors,  in  whose  opinion  the  Revelation  is  a 
progressive  histoiy  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Church 
from  the  first  century  to  the  end  of  time.  b.  The 
Praeterist  expositors,  who  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Revelation  has  been  almost,  or  altogether,  fulfilled 
in  the  time  which  has  passed  since  it  was  written  ; 
that  it  refers  principally  to  the  triumph  of  Christ- 
ianity over  Judaism  and  Paganism,  signalised  in 
the  downfall  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Rome.  c.  The 
Futurist  expositors,  whose  views  show  a strong  re- 
action against  some  extravagances  of  the  two  pre- 
ceding schools.  They  believe  that  the  whole  book, 
excepting  perhaps  the  first  three  chapters,  refers 
principally,  if  not  exclusively,  to  events  which  arc 
yet  to  come.  Each  of  these  three  schemes  is  open 
to  objection.  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  stated  that 
two  methods  have  been  proposed  by  which  the 
student  of  the  Revelation  may  escape  the  incon- 
gruities and  fallacies  of  the  different  interpretations, 
whilst  he  may  derive  edification  from  whatever 
truth  they  contain.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the 
book  may  be  regarded  as  a prophetic  poem,  dealing 
in  general  and  inexact  descriptions,  much  of  which 
may  be  set  down  as  poetic  imagery,  mere  embellish- 
ment. But  such  a view  would  be  difficult  to  recon- 
cile with  the  belief  that  the  book  is  an  inspired 
prophecy.  A better  suggestion  is  made,  or  rather  is 
revived,  by  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  Sermons  On  the  Inter- 
pretation of  Prophecy',  that  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  predictions  have  a lower  historical  sense,  as  well 
as  a higher  spiritual  sense ; that  there  may  lie  one  or 
more  thau  one  typical,  imperfect,  historical  fulfil- 
ment of  a prophecy,  in  each  of  which  the  higher 
spiritual  fulfilment  is  shadowed  forth  more  or  less 
distinctly. 

Rea'eph.  One  of  the  places  which  Sennacherib 
mentions,  in  his  taunting  message  to  Hezekiah,  as 
having  been  destroyed  by  his  predecessor  (2  K.  xix. 
12;  Is.  xxxvii.  12).  It  is  perhaps  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (v.  15)  under  the  name  of ’Pij(rd<pa. 

Rez'ia.  An  Asherite,  of  the  sons  of  Ulla  (1  Chr. 
vii.  39). 

Rezin.  1.  A king  of  Damascus,  contemporary 
with  Pekah  in  Israel,  and  with  Jotham  and  Ahaz 
in  Judaea.  He  attacked  Jotham  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  (2  K.  xv.  37);  but  his  chief  war 
was  with  Ahaz,  whose  territories  he  invaded,  in 
company  with  Pekah  (about  B.C.  741).  The  com- 
bined army  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem,  where  Ahaz  was, 
but  “ could  not  prevail  against  it”  (Is.  vii.  1 ; 2 K. 
xvi.  5),  Rezin,  however,  *4  recovered  Elath  to 
Syria”  (2  K.  xvi.  6).  Soon  after  this  he  was  at- 
tacked, defeated,  and  slain  by  Tiglath-Pileser  II., 
king  of  Assyria  (2  K.  xvi.  9 ; compare  Tiglath- 
Pilescr’s  own  inscriptions,  where  the  defeat  of  Rezin 
and  the  destruction  of  Damascus  afe  distinctly  mei>* 
tioned).— 2.  One  of  the  families  of  the  Nethinim 
(Ezr.  ii.  48 ; Neh.  vii.  50). 

Rezon.  The  son  of  Eliadnh,  a Syrian,  who  when 
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David  defeated  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah,  put  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a band  of  freebooters  and  set  up 
a petty  kingdom  at  Damascus  (1  K.  xi.  23). 
Whether  he  was  an  officer  of  Hadadezer,  who,  fore- 
seeing the  destruction  which  David  would  inflict, 
prudently  escaped  with  some  followers ; or  whether 
he  gathered  his  band  of  the  remnant  of  those  who 
survived  the  slaughter,  does  not  appear.  The  latter 
is  more  probable.  The  settlement  of  Rezon  at 
Damascus  could  not  have  been  till  some  time  after 
the  disastrous  battle  in  which  the  power  of  Hadadezer 
was  broken,  for  we  are  told  that  David  at  the  same 
time  defeated  the  army  of  Damascene  Syrians  who 
eamc  to  the  relief  of  Hadadezer,  and  put  garrisons  in 
Damascus.  From  his  position  at  Damascus  Rezon 
harassed  the  kingdom  of  Solomon  during  his  whole 
reign.  The  name  is  Aramaic,  and  Ewald  compares 
it  with  Rezin. 

Rhe’gium.  The  mention  of  this  Italian  town 
(which  was  situated  on  the  Bruttian  coast,  just  at 
the  southern  entrance  of  the  straits  of  Messina) 
occurs  quite  incidentally  (Acts  xxviii.  13)  in  the 
account  of  St.  Paul’s  voyage  from  Syracuse  to 
Puteoli,  after  the  shipwreck  at  Malta.  By  a curious 
coincidence  the  figures  on  its  coins  are  the  very 
“ twin  brothers”  which  gave  the  name  to  St.  Paul's 
ship.  As  to  the  history  of  the  place,  it  was  orig- 
innlly  a Greek  colony:  it  was  miserably  destroyed 
by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse:  from  Augustus  it  re- 
ceived advantages  which  combined  with  its  geo- 
graphical position  in  making  it  important  through- 
out the  duration  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  modern 
Reggio  is  a town  of  10,000  inhabitants.  Its  dis- 
tance across  the  straits  from  Messina  is  only  about 
six  miles. 

She’sa,  son  of  Zorobabel  in  the  genealogy  of 
Christ  (Luke  iii.  27).  Lord  A.  Hervey  has  ingeni- 
ously conjectured  that  Rhesa  is  no  person,  but  merely 
the  title  Rosh , i.  e.  “ Prince,"  originally  attached  to 
the  name  of  Zerubbabel. 

Bho'da,  the  name  of  a maid  who  announced 
Peter’s  arrival  at  the  door  of  Mary’s  house  after  his 
miraculous  release  from  prison  (Acts  xii.  13). 

Rhodes.  The  history  of  this  island  is  so  illustri- 
ous that  it  is  interesting  to  see  it  connected,  even  in 
a small  degree,  with  the  life  of  St.  Paul.  He  touched 
there  on  his  return  voyage  to  Syria  from  the  third 
missionary  journey  (Actsxxi.  1).  Rhodes  is  immed- 
iately opposite  the  high  Carian  and  Lycian  head- 
lands at  the  S.VV.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia 
Minor.  Its  position  has  had  much  to  do  with  its 
history.  Its  real  eminence  began  (about  400  B.C.) 
with  the  founding  of  that  city  at  the  N.E.  extremity 
of  the  island,  which  still  continues  to  be  the  capital. 
After  Alexander’s  death  it  entered  on  a glorious 
period,  its  material  prosperity  being  largely  de- 
veloped, and  its  institutions  deserving  and  obtaining 
general  esteem.  As  we  approach  the  time  of  the 
consolidation  of  the  Roman  power  in  the  Levant,  we 
have  a notice  of  Jewish  residents  in  Rhodes  (1  Macc. 
xv.  23).  The  Romnns,  alter  the  defeat  of  Antiochus, 
assigned,  during  some  time,  to  Rhodes  certain  dis- 
tricts on  the  mainland.  Its  Byzantine  history  is 
again  eminent.  Under  Constantine  it  was  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  “ Province  of  the  Islands.”  It  was 
the  last  place  where  the  Christians  of  the  East  held 
out  against  the  advancing  Saracens ; and  subse- 
quently it  was  once  more  famous  as  the  home  and 
fortress  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John. 

Rhod'ocus,  a Jew  who  betrayed  the  plans  of  his 
countrymen  to  Antiochus  Eupator  (2  Macc.  xiii.  21). 


Rhod'tu,  1 Macc.  xv.  23.  [Rhodes.] 

Riba'i,  the  father  of  Ittai  the  Beiijamlte  of 
Gibeah  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  29;  1 Chr.  xi.  31). 

Riblah.  1.  One  of  the  landmarks  on  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  land  of  Israel,  as  specified  by  Mom 
(Num.  xxxiv.  11).  Its  position  is  noted  in  this 
passage  with  much  precision.  It  was  immediately 
between  Shepham  and  the  sea  of  Cinnereth,  and 
on  the  “ east  side  of  the  spring.”  Unfortunately 
Shepham  has  not  yet  been  identified,  and  which  of 
the  great  fountains  of  northern  Palestine  is  intended 
by  “ the  spring  " is  uncertain.  It  seems  hardly 
possible,  without  entirely  disarranging  the  specific- 
ation of  the  boundary,  that  the  Riblah  in  question 
can  be  the  same  with  the  “ Riblah  in  the  land  of 
Hamath,”  which  is  mentioned  at  a ranch  later 
period  of  the  history.— 2.  Riblah  in  the  land  of 
Hamath,  a place  on  the  grent  road  between  Pales- 
tine and  Babylonia,  at  which  the  kings  of  Baby- 
lonia were  accustomed  to  remain  while  directin’: 
the  operations  of  their  armies  in  Palestine  and 
Phoenicia.  Here  Nebuchadnezzar  waited  while  the 
sieges  of  Jerusalem  and  of  Tyre  were  being  con- 
ducted by  his  lieutenants  (Jer.  xxxix.  5,  6,  lii.  9, 
10,  26,  27  ; 2 K.  xxv.  6,  20,  21).  In  like  manner 
Pharaoh-Necho,  after  his  victory  over  the  Babyl- 
onians at  Carchemish,  returned  to  Riblah  and  tum- 
moned  Jehoahaz  from  Jerusalem  before  him  (2  K. 
xxiii.  33).  This  Riblah  has  no  doubt  been  dis- 
covered, still  retaining  its  ancient  name,  on  tb 
right  (east)  bank  of  the  el  Aay  (Orontes),  upon  the 
great  road  which  connects  Baalbek  and  Hums,  abut 
35  miles  N.E.  of  the  former  and  20  miles  S.W.  of 


the  latter  place. 

Biddle.  The  Hebrew  word  is  derived  from  an 
Arabic  root  meaning  “ to  bend  off,”  44  to  twist,” 
and  is  used  for  artifice  (Dan.  viii.  23),  a proton 
(Prov.  i.  6),  a song  (Ps.  xlix.  4,  lxxviii.  2),  an 
oracle  (Nura.  xii.  8),  a parable  (Ez.  xvii.  2),  and 
in  general  any  wise  or  intricate  sentence  (Ps.  xcir. 
4 ; Hab.  ii.  6,  &c.),  as  well  as  a riddle  in  our  sow 
of  the  word  (Judg.  xiv.  12-19).  The  riddles  which 
the  queen  of  Sheba  came  to  ask  of  Solomon  (1  K. 
x.  I ; 2 Chr.  ix.  1)  were  rather  44  hard  questions’ 
referring  to  profound  enquiries.  Solomon  is  sa>), 
however,  to  have  been  very  fond  of  the  ndde 
proper.  The  word  atviyua  occurs  only  once  in  tb 
N.T.  (1  Cor.  xiii.  12,  “darkly;”  comp.  Num.  xii- 
8) ; but,  in  the  wider  meaning  of  the  word,  maar 
instances  of  it  occur  in  our  Lord’s  discourses. 
know  that  all  ancient  nations,  and  especially  Ori- 
entals, have  beeu  fond  of  riddles.  We  find  trace 
of  the  custom  among  the  Arals  (Koran  xxv.  35 . 
and  indeed  several  Arabic  books  of  nddles  exist ; 
but  these  are  rather  emblems  and  devices  than  wh it 
we  call  riddles,  although  they  are  very  ingauoo*- 
They  were  also  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians 
and  were  especially  used  in  banquets  both  by  Greet 
and  Romans.  Riddles  were  generally  projKMtd  ia 
verse,  like  the  celebrated  riddle  of  Samson,  which, 
however,  was  properly  no  riddle  at  all,  because  the 
Philistines  did  not  possess  the  only  clue  on  which 
the  solution  could  depend.  Junius  distinguishes 
between  the  greater  enigma,  where  the  allegory  or 
obscure  intimation  is  continuous  throughout  tb 
passage  (ns  in  Ez.  xvii.  2)  ; and  the  lesser  enigma, 
where  the  difficulty  is  concentrated  in  the  peculiar 
use  of  some  one  word.  It  only  remain*  to  ootk* 
the  single  instance  of  a riddle  occurring  in  the  N.T- 
viz.  the  number  of  the  beast.  This  belongs  to  * 
class  of  riddles  very  common  among  bf}TtuC 
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nrstics,  the  Gnostics,  some  of  the  Fathers,  and  the 
Jewish  Cabbalists.  The  latter  called  it  Gematria 
(i.  e.  ytotfj.*Tpta),  of  which  instances  may  be  found 
m Carpzov.  The  most  exact  analogies  to  the  enigma 
on  the  name  of  the  beast  are  to  be  found  in  the 
n-called  Sibylline  verses.  It  would  be  absurd  to 
<ioubt  that  St.  John  (not  greatly  removed  in  time 
fom  the  Christian  forgers  of  the  Sibylline  vei-ses) 

::  tended  some  name  as  an  answer  to  the  number 
666.  The  true  answer  must  be  settled  by  the 
Apocalyptic  commentators. 

Rimmon,  a Benjamite  of  Beeroth,  the  father  of 
Rochab  and  Baanah,  the  murderers  of  Ishbosheth 
(2  Sam.  iv.  2,  5,  9). 

Rimmon,  a deity  worshipped  by  the  Syrians  of 
Ihtnascus,  where  there  was  a temple  or  house  of 
Rimmon  (2  K.  v.  18).  Serarius  refers  the  name  to 
the  Heb.  rimmon , a pomegranate,  a fruit  sacred 
to  Venus,  who  is  thus  the  deity  worshipped  under 
this  title.  Unsinus  explains  Rimmon  as  the  pome- 
^moate,  the  emblem  of  the  fertilising  principle  of 
nature,  the  personified  natura  naturans , a symbol 
of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  old  religions.  But 
Stlden  rejects  this  derivation,  and  proposes  instead 
that  Rimmon  is  from  the  root  rum , " to  be  high,'’ 
sod  signifies  **  most  high,”  like  the  Phoenician 
i.tioun,  and  Heb.  ’elyon.  Movers  regards  Rimmon 
as  the  abbreviated  form  of  Hadad-Rimmon,  Hadad 
being  the  sun-god  of  the  Syrians.  Combining  this 
with  the  pomegranate,  which  was  his  symbol, 
llndad- Rimmon  would  then  be  the  sun-god  of  the 
hte  summer,  who  ripens  the  pomegranate  and  other 
fruits. 

Rim  mon,  a city  of  Zebulun  belonging  to  the 
Jlerarite  Levites  (1  Chr.  vi.  77).  It  is  not  im- 
pwkible  that  Dimnah  (Josh.  xxi.  35)  may  have 
Uen  originally  Rimmon,  as  the  D and  R in  Hebrew 
are  notoriously  easy  to  confound. 

Rim’mon,  a town  in  the  southern  portion  of 
Judah  (Josh.  rv.  32),  allotted  to  Simeon  (Josh.  xix. 

7 ; 1 Chr.  iv.  32).  In  each  of  the  above  lists  the 
name  succeeds  that  of  Ain,  also  one  of  the  cities  of 
Judah  and  Simeon.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  places 
.'^occupied  by  the  Jews  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  29)  the  two  are  joined,  and 
appear  in  the  A.V.  as  En-Rimmon.  No  trace  of 
kimmoo  has  been  yet  discovered  in  the  south  of 
Palestine.  True,  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon 
of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ; but  they  place  it  15 
miles  north  of  Jerusalem,  obviously  confounding  it 
with  the  Rock  Rimmon. 

Rim'mon  Pa'rex,  the  name  of  a march-station 
in  the  wilderness  (Num.  xxxiii.  19,  20).  No  place 
now  known  has  been  identified  with  it. 

Rim'mon,  the  Rock,  a cliff  or  inaccessible 
natural  fastness,  in  which  tire  six  hundred  Ben- 
jamites  who  escaped  the  slaughter  of  Gibeah  took 
reifdge  (Judg.  xx.  45,  47,  xxi.  13).  It  is  described 
asiftthe  “wilderness,”  that  is,  the  wild  unculti- 
vated* country  which  lies  on  the  east  of  the  central 
highlands  of  Benjamin,  ou  which  Gibeah  was  situ- 
ated— between  them  and  the  Jordan  Valley.  Here 
the  name  is  still  found  attached  to  a village  perched 
on  the  summit  of  a conical  chalky  hill,  visible  in  all 
diiections,  and  commanding  the  whole  country. 

Ring.  The  ring  was  regarded  as  an  indispens- 
able article  of  a Hebrew’s  attire,  inasmuch  as  it 
contained  his  signet.  It  was  hence  the  symbol  of 
authority,  and  as  such  was  presented  by  Pharaoh  ■ 
to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  42),  by  Ahasuerua  \o  Haman 
(Esth.  iii.  10),  by  Antiochus  to  Philip  (1  Macc.  vi. 


15).  Such  rings  were  worn  not  only  by  men,  but 
by  women  (Is.  iii.  21),  and  are  enumerated  among 
the  articles  presented  by  men  and  women  for  the 
service  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxv.  22).  The 
signet-ring  was  worn  ou  the  right  hand  (Jer.  xxii. 
24).  We  may  conclude,  from  Ex.  xxviii.  11,  that 
the  rings  contained  a stone  engraven  with  a device, 
or  with  the  owner’s  name.  The  custom  appears 
also  to  have  prevailed  among  the  Jews  of  the 
Apostolic  age;  for  in  James  ii.  2,  a rich  man  is  de- 
scribed as  not  simply  “ with  a gold  ring,”  as  in 
the  A.V.,  but  “ golden-ringed.” 


Egyptian  Bing*. 

Rin’nah,  one  of  the  sons  of  Shimon  in  an  obscure 
genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv. 
20). 

Ri'phatli,  the  second  son  of  Goraer,  and  the 
brother  of  Ashkenaz  and  Togarmah  (Gen.  x.  3). 
The  Hebrew  text  in  1 Chr.  i.  6 gives  the  form 
Diphath,  but  this  arises  out  of  a clerical  error. 
The  name  itself  has  been  variously  identified  with 
that  of  the  Rhipoean  mountains,  the  river  Rhebos 
in  Bithynia,  the  Rhibii,  a people  living  eastward  of 
the  Caspian  Sen,  and  the  Ripheans,  the  ancient 
name  of  the  Pnphlagonians.  The  weight  of  opinion 
is,  however,  in  favour  of  the  Rhipoean  mountains, 
which  are  identified  with  the  Carpathian  range  in 
the  N.E.  of  Dacia. 

Rissah,  a march-station  in  the  wilderness  (Num. 
xxxiii.  21,  22).  It  has  been  considered  identical 
with  Rasa  in  the  Peuting . Itiner.,  32  I toman  miles 
from  Ailah  (Elah)  ; but  no  site  has  been  identified 
with  it. 

Rith'mah,  a march-station  in  the  wilderness 
(Num.  xxxiii.  18,  19),  probably  N.E.  of  Hazeroth. 

River.  In  the  sense  in  which  we  employ  the 
word,  viz.  for  a perennial  stream  of  considerable 
size,  a river  is  a much  rarer  object  in  the  East 
than  in  the  West.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Litany , the  streams  of  the  Holy 
Land  are  either  entirely  dried  up  in  the  summer 
months,  and  converted  into  hot  lanes  of  glaring 
stones,  or  else  reduced  to  very  small  streamlets 
deeply  sunk  in  a narrow  bed,  and  concealed  from 
view  by  a dense  growth  of  shrubs.  For  the  various 
aspects  of  the  streams  of  the  country  which  such 
conditions  inevitably  produced,  the  ancient  Hebrews 
had  very  exact  terms,  which  they  employed  habitu- 
ally with  much  precision.  1.  For  the  perennial 
river,  Nahar.  Possibly  used  of  the  Jordan  in  Pa. 
lxvi.  C,  lxxiv.  15;  of  the  great  Mesopotamian  and 
Egyptian  rivers  generally  in  Gen.  ii.  10;  Ex.  vii. 
19;  2 K.  xvii.  6;  Ez.  iii.  15,  &c.  But  with  the 
definite  article,  “ the  river,”  it  signifies  invariably 
the  Euphrates  (Gen.  xxxi.  21 ; Ex.  xxiii.  31 ; Num. 
xxiv.  6 ; 2 Sam.  x.  16,  &c.  &c.).  It  is  never  ap- 
plied to  the  fleeting  fugitive  torrents  of  Palestine. 
2.  The  term  for  these  is  nachal , for  which  our 
translatox-s  have  used  promiscuously,  and  some- 
times almost  alternately,  “ valley,”  “ brook,”  and 
“ river.”  No  one  of  these  woxds  expresses  the  thing 
intended  ; but  the  term  “ brook”  is  peculiarly  un- 
happy. Many  of  the  wadys  of  Palestine  are  deep, 
abrupt  chasms  or  routs  iu  the  solid  lock  of  the 
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hills,  and  have  a savage,  gloomy  aspect,  far  re- 
moved from  that  of  an  English  brook.  Unfortun- 
ately our  language  does  not  contain  any  single 
word  which  has  both  the  meanings  of  the  Hebrew 
nacfuU  and  its  Arabic  equivalent  teach/,  which  can 
be  used  at  once  for  a thy  valley  and  for  the  stream 
which  occasionally  Hows  through  it.  3.  Yc6r,  a 
word  of  Egyptian  origin,  applied  to  the  Nile  only, 
and,  in  the  plural,  to  the  canals  by  which  the  Nile 
water  was  distributed  throughout  Egypt,  or  to 
streams  having  a connexion  with  that  country. 

4.  Yubal , from  a root  signifying  tumult  or  fulness, 
occurs  only  six  times,  in  four  of  which  it  is  ren- 
dered “ river,"  viz.  Jer.  xvii.  8 ; Dan.  viii.  2,  3,  6. 

5.  Peleg,  used  for  the  streams  employed  in  artificial 
irrigation.  6.  AphVt , a torrent,  may  signify  any 
rash  or  body  of  water. 

River  of  Egypt.  Two  Hebrew  terms  are  thus 
rendered  in  the  A.V.  1.  Nehar  mitsraim  (Gen. 
xv.  18),  “the  river  of  Egypt,”  that  is,  the  Nile, 
and  here  the  Pelusiac  or  easternmost  branch. 
2.  Nachal  mitsraim  |(Num.  xxxiv.  5 ; Josh.  xv. 
4,  47 ; 1 K.  viii.  65 ; 2 K.  xxiv.  7 ; Is.  xxvii. 
12,  in  the  last  passage  translated  “the  stream  of 
Egypt”).  It  is  the  common  opinion  that  this 
second  term  designates  a desert  stream  on  the 
border  of  Egypt,  still  occasionally  flowing  in  the 
valley  called  W Adi-1-’ Areesh.  The  centre  of  the 

valley  is  occupied  by  the  bed  of  this  torrent,  which 
only  flows  after  rains,  as  is  usual  in  the  desert 
valleys.  This  stream  is  first  mentioned  ns  the  point 
where  the  southern  border  of  the  Promised  Land 
touched  the  Mediterranean,  which  formed  its  western 
border  (Num.  xxxiv.  3-6).  In  the  later  history  we 
find  Solomon’s  kingdom  extending  from  the  “ enter- 
ing in  of  Hamath  unto  the  river  of  Egypt  ” (1  K. 
viii.  65),  and  Egypt  limited  in  the  same  manner 
where  the  loss  of  the  eastern  provinces  is  men- 
tioned (2  K.  xxiv.  7).  In  certain  parallel  pas- 
sages the  Nile  is  distinctly  specified  instead  of  “ the 
Nachal  of  Egypt"  (Gen.  xv.  18;  comp.  Josh.  xiii. 
2,  3).  If,  with  the  generality  of  critics,  we  think 
that  the  Nachal-Mizraim  is  the  Wadi-l-’Areesh,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  name  Shihor  is  also  applied 
to  the  latter,  although  elsewhere  designating  the 
Nile,  for  we  have  seen  that  Nachal-Mizraim  and 
Shihor  are  used  interchangeably  to  designate  a 
stream  on  the  border  of  the  Promised  Land.  The 
word  Nachal  may  be  cited  on  either  side.  Cer- 
tainly in  Hebrew  it  is  rather  used  for  a torrent  or 
stream  than  for  a river;  but  the  name  Nachal- 
Mizraim  may  come  from  a lost  dialect,  and  the 
)>arallel  Arabic  word  wAdce,  though  ordinarily  used 
tor  valleys  and  their  winter-torrents,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  WAdi-l-’Arcesh  itself,  has  been  employed 
by  the  Arabs  in  Spain  for  true  rivers,  the  Guadal- 
quivir, Sic.  It  may,  however,  be  suggested,  that 
in  Nachal-Mizraim  we  have  the  ancient  form  of 
the  Neel-Misr  of  the  Arabs,  and  that  Nachal  was 
adopted  from  its  similarity  of  sound  to  the  original 
of  Ne?A.or. 

Rizpah,  concubine  to  king  Saul,  and  mother  of 
his  two  sons  Armoni  and  Mepliibosheth.  Like  many 
others  of  the  prominent  female  characters  of  the 
Old  Testament— Ruth,  Rahab,  Jezebel,  Sic. — Rizpah 
would  seem  to  have  been  a foreigner,  a Hivite,  de- 
scended from  one  of  the  ancient  worthies  of  that 
nation,  Ajah  or  Aiah,  son  of  Zibeon,  whose  name 
and  fame  are  preserved  in  the  Ishmnelite  record  of 
<ien.  xxxvi.  After  the  death  of  Saul  and  occupa- 
tion of  the  country  west  of  the  Jordan  by  the  Phi- 


listines, Rizpah  accompanied  the  other  members  cf 
the  royal  family  to  their  new  residence  at  Mahanairc ; 
and  it  is  here  that  her  name  is  first  introduced  to 
us  as  the  subject  of  an  accusation  levelled  at  Abner 
by  Ishbosheth  (2  Sam.  iii.  7).  We  hear  nothjng 
more  of  Rizpah  till  the  tragic  story  which  has  made 
her  one  of  the  most  familiar  objects  to  young  and 
old  in  the  whole  Bible  (2  Sam.  xxi.  8-11).  Every 
one  can  appreciate  the  love  and  endurance  v.tit 
which  the  mother  watched  over  the  bodies  of  her 
two  sons  and  her  five  relatives,  to  save  them  from 
an  indignity  peculiarly  painful  to  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  world  (see  Ps.  lxxix.  2).  But  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  the  ordinary  conception  of  tla 
scene  is  accurate.  The  seven  victims  were  not,  a 
the  A.  V.  implies,  “ hung ;”  they  were  crodhei 
The  seven  crosses  were  planted  in  the  rock  on  the 
top  of  the  sacred  hill  of  Gibeah.  The  victims  vert 
sacrificed  at  the  beginning  of  barley  harvest— the 
sacred  and  festal  time  of  the  Passover— and  in  the 
full  blaze  of  the  summer  sun  they  hung  till  the 
fall  of  the  periodical  rain  in  October.  Dunne  the 
whole  of  that  time  Rizpah  remained  at  the  foot  of 
the  crosses  on  which  the  bodies  of  her  sons  vn 
exposed : the  Mater  dolorosa , if  the  expression  nut 
be  allowed,  of  the  ancient  dispensation. 

Road  This  word  occurs  but  once  in  the  Au- 
thorised Version  of  the  Bible,  viz.  in  1 Sam.  mi 
10,  where  it  is  used  iu  the  sense  of  “raid 'or 
“ inroad.” 


Robbery.  Whether  in  the  larger  sen*  of  plea- 
der, or  the  more  limited  sense  of  theft,  spitz- 
atically  organised,  robbery  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
principal  employments  of  the  nomad  tribes  of  tlx 
East.  From  the  time  of  Ishmael  to  the  pt«s«r.i  dar 
the  Bedouin  has  been  a “ wild  man,”  and  a roUf 
by  trade  (Gen.  xvi.  12).  An  instance  of  an  ole- 
prise  of  a truly  Bedouin  character,  but  disti> 
guished  by  the  exceptional  features  belonging  to  its 
principal  actor,  is  seen  in  the  night-foray  of  Ihn. 
(1  Sam.  xxvi.  6-12).  Predatory  inroads  on 
scale  are  seen  in  the  incursions  of  the  Sabaesiy  *i 
Chaldaeans  on  the  property  of  Job  (Job  i.  l-\ 
17);  the  revenge  coupled  with  plunder  ofSime- 
nml  Levi  (Gen.  xxxiv.  28,  29)  ; the  reprisals  cf die 
Hebrews  upon  the  Midianites  (Num.  xxxi.  32-W  - 
and the  frequent  and  often  prolonged  invasion  c 
“ spoilers”  upon  the  Israelites  (Judg.  ii.  14,  vi 
4 ; 1 Sara,  xi.,  xv. ; 2 Sam.  viii.,  x. ; 2 K.t.2: 

1 Chr.  v.  10,  18-22).  Similar  disorder  in  * 
country,  complained  of  more  than  once  by  the  pro- 
phets (Hos.  iv.  2,  vi.  9 ; Mic.  ii.  8),  continued  mca 
or  less  through  Maccabaean  down  to  Roman  be 
In  the  later  history  also  of  the  country  the  reM- 
or  sicarii,  together  with  their  leader,  John 
Gischala,  played  a conspicuous  part-  The 
law  on  the  subject  of  theft  is  contained  in  Ex.  v-1 
There  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  • 
underwent  any  alteration  in  Solomon’s  time. 
stealing  was  punishable  with  death  (Ex.  xxi.  , 
Deut.  xxiv.  7).  luvasion  of  right  in  land  * -■ 
strictly  forbidden  (Deut.  xxvii.  17  ; Is-  v-  *tC 
ii«  2)» 

Robo'axn,  Ecclus.  xlvii.  23;  Matt.  i.  7.  [Res  * 
boam.]  . 

Roe,  Roebuck  (Hob.  tn.; 

There  seems  to  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  fl* 
word,  which  occurs  frequently  in  the  O.T., 
some  species  of  antelope,  probably  the  (/&•* 
ilorcas,  a native  of  Egypt  and  North  Atiio.  w 
G.  Arabica  of  Syria  and  Arabia,  which  *fj,«*r5 
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he  a variety  only  of  the  dorcas.  The  gazelle  was 
allowed  as  food  (Deut.  xii.  15,  22,  &c.)  ; it  is  men- 
tioned as  very  fleet  of.foot  (2  Sam.  ii.  18;  1 Chr. 
ni.  8)  ; it  was  hunted  (Is.  xiii.  14  ; Prov.  vi.  5)  ; 
it  was  celebrated  for  its  loveliness  (Cant.  ii.  9,  17, 
viii.  14).  The  gazelle  is  found  in  Egypt,  Barbary, 
and  Syria. 


Can  tin  AraltUa. 


Bo'gelim,  the  residence  of  Barzillai  the  Gileadite 
(2  Sam.  xvii.  27,  xix.  31)  in  the  highlands  east  of 
the  Jordan.  Nothing  is  said  to  guide  us  to  its 
situation. 

Boh'g&h,  an  Asherite,  of  the  sons  of  Shnmer 
(1  Chr.  vii.  34). 

Eo'imtu.  Kehum  1 (1  Esd.  v.  8). 

Soil.  A book  in  ancient  times  consisted  of  a 
single  long  strip  of  paper  or  parchment,  which  was 
usually  kept  rolled  up  on  a stick,  and  was  unrolled 
when  a person  wished  to  read  it  Hence  arose  the 
term  megillah,  from  gdlal,  u to  roll,”  strictly  an- 
swering to  the  Latin  volumen,  whence  comes  our 
volume.  The  use  of  the  term  megillah  implies,  of 
course,  the  existence  of  a soft  and  pliant  material, 
perhaps  parchment.  The  roll  was  usually  written 
on  one  side  only,  and  hence  the  particular  notice  of 
one  that  was  “ written  within  and  without”  (Ez. 
ii.  10).  The  writing  was  arranged  in  columns.  We 
may  here  add  that  the  term  in  Is.  viii.  1,  ren- 
dered in  the  A.  V.  “ roll,”  more  correctly  means 
tablet. 

Eomam'ti-ez'er,  one  of  the  fourteen  sons  of 
Heman  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4,  31). 

Roman  Empire.  The  notices  of  Roman  history 
which  occur  in  the  Bible  are  confined  to  the  last 
century  and  a half  of  the  commonwealth  and  the 
first  century  of  the  imperial  monarchy.  The  first 
historic  mention  of  Rome  in  the  Bible  is  in  1 Macc. 
i.  10.  Abont  the  year  161  n.c.  Judas  Maccabaeus 
heard  of  the  Romans  as  the  conquerors  of  Philip, 
Perseus,  and  Antiochus  (1  Macc.  viii.  5,  6).  In 
order  to  strengthen  himself  against  Demetrius  king 
of  Syria  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome  (viii.  17), 
and  concluded  a defensive  alliance  with  the  senate 
(viii.  22-32).  This  was  renewed  by  Jonathan 
(xii.  1)  and  by  Simon  (xv.  17).  In  the  year 
65  B.c.,  when  Syria  was  made  a Roman  province 
by  Pompev,  the  Jews  were  still  governed  by  one  of 
the  Asmonaean  princes.  Aristobulus  had  lately 
driven  his  brother  Hyrcanus  from  the  chief  priest- 
hood, and  was  now  in  his  turn  attacked  by  Aretas, 
king  of  Arabia  Petmea,  the  ally  of  Hyrcanus. 
Pompey’ s lieutenant,  M.  Aemilius  Scaurus,  inter- 
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ferod  in  the  contest  B.c.  64,  and  the  next  year 
Pompey  himself  marched  an  army  into  Judaea  and 
took  Jerusalem.  From  this  time  the  Jews  were 
practically  under  the  government  of  Horae.  Hyr- 
canus retained  the  high-priesthood  and  a titular 
sovereignty,  subject  to  the  watchful  control  of  his 
minister  Antipater,  an  active  partisan  of  the  Roman 
interests.  Finally,  Antipater’s  son,  Herod  the  Great, 
was  made  king  by  Antony’s  interest,  B.C.  40,  and 
confirmed  in  the  kingdom  by  Augustus,  B.C.  30. 
The  Jews,  however,  were  all  this  time  tributaries 
of  Rome,  and  their  princes  in  reality  were  mere 
Roman  procurators.  On  the  banishment  of  Arche- 
laus,  a.d.  6,  Judaea  became  a mere  appendage  of  the 
province  of  Syria,  and  was  governed  by  a Roman 
procurator,  who  resided  at  Caesarea.  Such  were 
the  relations  of  the  Jewish  people  to  the  Roman 
government  at  the  time  when  the  N.  T.  history 
begins.  An  ingenious  illustration  of  this  state  of 
things  has  been  drawn  from  the  condition  of  Brit- 
ish India.  The  Governor-General  at  Calcutta,  the 
subordinate  governors  at  Madras  and  Bombay,  and 
the  native  princes,  whose  dominions  have  been  at 
one  time  enlarged,  at  another  incorporated  with 
the  British  presidencies,  find  their  respective  coun- 
terparts in  the  governor  of  Syria  at  Antioch,  the 
procurators  of  Judaea  at  Caesarea,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  Herod’s  family,  whose  dominions  were  altern- 
ately enlarged  and  suppressed  by  the  Roman  em- 
perors. In  illustration  of  the  sacred  narrative  it 
may  be  well  to  give  a general  account,  though  ne- 
cessarily a short  and  imperfect  one,  of  the  position 
of  the  emperor,  the  extent  of  the  empire,  and  the 
administration  of  the  provinces  in  the  time  of  our 
Lord  and  His  Apostles.  I.  When  Augustus  be- 
came sole  ruler  of  the  Roman  world  he  was  in 
theory  simply  the  first  citizen  of  the  republic,  en- 
trusted with  temporary  powers  to  settle  the  dis- 
orders of  the  state.  The  old  magistracies  were 
retained,  but  the  various  powers  and  prerogatives 
of  each  were  conferred  upon  Augustus.  Above  all 
he  was  the  Emperor  (Imperator).  This  word,  used 
originally  to  designate  any  one  entrusted  with  the 
imperium  or  full  military  authority  over  a Roman 
nrmy,  acquired  a new  significance  when  adopted  as 
a permanent  title  by  Julius  Caesar.  By  his  use  of 
it  as  a constant  prefix  to  his  name  in  the  city  and 
in  the  camp  he  openly  asserted  a paramount  milit- 
ary authority  over  the  state.  The  Empire  was 
nominally  elective,  but  practically  it  passed  by  adop- 
tion ; and  till  Nero’s  time  a sort  of  hereditary  right 
seemed  to  be  recognised.— II.  Extent  of  the  Em- 
pire.— Cicero’s  description  of  the  Greek  states  and 
colonies  ns  a “ fringe  on  the  skirts  of  barbarism,” 
has  been  well  applied  to  the  Roman  dominions 
before  the  conquests  of  Pompey  and  Caesar.  The 
Roman  Empire  was  still  confined  to  a narrow  strip 
encircling  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Pompey  added 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  Caesar  added  Gaul.  The 
generals  of  Augustus  overran  the  N.W.  portion  of 
Spain,  and  the  country  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Danube.  The  boundaries  of  the  Empire  were  now, 
the  Atlantic  on  the  W.,  the  Euphrates  on  the  E., 
the  deserts  of  Africa,  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  and 
the  Arabian  deserts  on  the  S.,  the  British  Channel, 
the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Black  Sea  on  the  N. 
The  only  subsequent  conquests  of  importance  were 
those  of  Britain  by  Claudius  and  of  Dacia  by  Trajan. 
The  only  independent  powers  of  importance  were 
the  Parthians  on  the  E.  and  the  Germans  on  the 
N.  The  population  of  the  Empire  in  the  time  of 
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Augustas  has  been  calculated  at  85,000,000.— 
111.  The  Provinces. — The  usual  fate  of  a country 
conquered  by  Home  was  to  become  a subject  pro- 
vince, governed  directly  from  Rome  by  officers  sent 
out  for  that  purpose.  Sometimes,  however,  petty 
sovereigns  were  left  in  possession  of  a nominal  in- 
dependence on  the  borders,  or  within  the  natural 
limits,  of  the  province.  There  were  differences  too 
in  the  political  condition  of  cities  within  the  pro- 
vinces. Some  were  free  cities,  *.  e.  were  governed 
by  their  own  magistrates,  and  were  exempted  from 
occupation  by  a Roman  garrison.  Other  cities  were 
“ Colonies,”  ».  e.  communities  of  Roman  citizens 
transplanted,  like  garrisons  of  the  imperial  city, 
into  a foreign  land.  Augustus  divided  the  pro- 
vinces into  two  classes:  (1.)  Imperial,  (2.)  Senato- 
rial ; retaining  in  his  own  hands,  for  obvious 
reasons,  those  provinces  where  the  presence  of  a 
large  military  force  was  necessary,  and  committing 
the  peaceful  and  unarmed  provinces  to  the  Senate. 
The  Imperial  provinces  at  first  were — Gaul,  Lusit- 
ania, Syria,  Phoenicia,  Cilicin,  Cyprus,  and  Aegypt. 
The  Senatorial  provinces  were  Africa,  Numidia, 
Asia,  Achaia  and  Epirus,  Dalmatin,  Macedonia, 
Sicily,  Crete  and  Cyrene,  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  Sar- 
dinia, Baetica.  Cyprus  and  Gallia  Narbonensis  were 
subsequently  given  up  by  Augustus,  who  in  turn 
received  Dalmatia  from  the  Senate.  Many  other 
changes  were  made  afterwards.  The  N.  T.  writers 
invariably  designate  the  governors  of  Senatorial 
provinces  by  the  correct  title  of  iudinrarot,  pro- 
consuls  (Acts  xiii.  7,  xviii.  12,  xix.  38).  For  the 
governor  of  an  Imperial  province,  properly  styled 
“ I.egatus  Caesaris,”  the  word  ‘Hys/xwv  (Governor) 
is  used  in  the  N.T.  The  provinces  were  heavily 
taxed  for  the  benefit  of  Rome  and  her  citizens. 
They  are  said  to  have  been  better  governed  under 
the  Empire  than  under  the  Commonwealth,  and 
those  of  the  emperor  better  than  those  of  the 
Senate.  Two  important  changes  were  introduced 
under  the  Empire.  The  governors  received  a fixed 
pay,  and  the  term  of  their  command  was  prolonged. 
The  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire  at  the  time 
when  Christianity  appeared  has  often  been  dwelt 
upon,  as  affording  obvious  illustrations  of  St.  Paul’s 
expression  that  the  “ fulness  of  time  had  come  ” 
(Gal.  iv.  4).  The  general  peace  within  the  limits 
of  the  Empire,  the  formation  of  military  roads,  the 
suppression  of  piracy,  the  march  of  the  legions,  the 
voyages  of  the  corn  fleets,  the  general  increase  of 
traffic,  the  spread  of  the  Latin  language  in  the 
West  as  Greek  had  already  spread  in  the  East,  the 
external  unity  of  the  Empire,  offered  facilities  hi- 
therto unknown  for  the  spread  of  a world-wide 
religion.  The  tendency  too  of  a despotism  like  that 
of  the  Roman  Empire  to  reduce  all  its  subjects  to  a 
dead  level,  was  a powerful  instrument  in  breaking 
down  the  pride  of  privileged  races  and  national 
religions,  and  familiarising  men  with  the  truth  that 
“ God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  ” (Acts  rvii.  24,  26).  But  still 
more  striking  than  this  outward  preparation  for 
the  diff  usion  of  the  Gospel  was  the  appearance  of  a 
deep  and  wide-spread  corruption  which  seemed  to 
defy  any  human  remedy.  The  chief  prophetic 
notices  of  the  Roman  Empire  are  found  in  the  Book 
of  Daniel.  According  to  some  interpreters  the 
Romans  are  intended  in  Deut.  xxviii.  49-57. 

Romans,  Epistle  to  the.  1.  The  date  of  this 
Epistle  is  fixed  with  more  absolute  certainty  and 
within  narrower  limits,  than  that  of  any  other  of 
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St.  Paul’s  Epistles.  The  following  consideration 
determine  the  time  of  writing.  JFtrsf.  Certain 
names  in  the  salutations  point  to  Corinth,  as  the 
place  from  which  the  letter  was  sent.  (1.)  Phoebe, 
a deaconess  of  Cenchreae,  one  of  the  port  towns  of 
Corinth,  is  commended  to  the  Romans  (xvi.  1, 2). 
(2.)  Gaius,  in  whose  house  St.  Paul  was  lodged  at  the 
time  (xvi.  23),  is  probably  the  person  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  chief  members  of  the  Corinthian  Church 
in  1 Cor.  i.  14,  though  the  name  was  very  com- 
mon. (3.)  Erast  us,  here  designated  “the  trea- 
surer of  the  city  ” (xvi.  23,  E.  V.  ‘‘chamberlain”) 
is  elsewhere  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Corinth 
(2  Tim.  iv.  20  ; see  also  Acts  xix.  22).  Seccwdfy. 
Having  thus  determined  the  place  of  writing  to  be 
Corinth,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  Axing  upon  the 
visit  recorded  in  Acts  xx.  3,  during  the  winter  and 
spring  following  the  Apostle’s  long  residence  at 
Ephesus,  as  the  occasion  on  which  the  Epistle  was 
written.  For  St.  Paul,  when  he  wrote  the  letter, 
was  on  the  point  of  carrying  the  contributions  of 
Macedonia  and  Achaia  to  Jerusalem  (xv.  25-27), 
and  a comparison  with  Acts  xx.  22,  xxiv.  17,  and 
also  1 Cor.  xvi.  4 ; 2 Cor.  viii.  1,  2,  ix.  I ffM  abows 
that  he  was  so  engaged  at  this  period  of  his  life. 
The  Epistle  then  was  written  from  Corinth  daring 
St.  Paul’s  third  missionary  journey,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  second  of  the  two  visits  recorded  in  the  Ads. 
On  this  occasion  he  remained  three  months  in 
Greece  (Acts  xx.  3).  It  was  in  the  winter  or  early 
spring  of  the  year  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans 
was  written.  According  to  the  most  probable 
system  of  chronology,  this  would  be  the  year 
B.c.  58.  2.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is  tha 

placed  in  chronological  connexion  with  the  Epistle* 
to  the  Galatians  and  Corinthians,  which  appear  to 
have  been  written  within  the  twelve  months  pre- 
ceding. They  present  a remarkable  resemblance  to 
each  other  in  style  and  matter — a much  greater 
resemblance  than  can  be  traced  to  any  other  of  Sc 
Paul’s  Epistles.  3.  The  occasion  which  prompt*! 
this  Epistle,  and  the  circumstances  attending  its 
writing,  were  as  follows.  St.  Paul  had  long  par- 
posed  visiting  Rome,  and  still  retained  this  parpow, 
wishing  also  to  extend  his  journey  to  Spain  (i.  9-13, 
xv.  22-29).  For  the  time,  however,  he  was  pre- 
vented from  carrying  out  his  design,  as  he  w*> 
bound  for  Jerusalem  with  the  alms  of  the  Gentile 
Christians,  and  meanwhile  he  addressed  this  letter 
to  the  Romans,  to  supply  the  lack  of  his  persor-il 
teaching.  Phoebe,  a deaconess  of  the  neighbourice 
Church  of  Cenchreae,  was  on  the  point  of  starticg 
for  Rome  (xvi.  1,  2),  and  probably  conveyed  the 
letter.  The  body  of  the  Epistle  was  written  at  the 
Apostle's  dictation  by  Tertius  (xvi.  22) ; but  per- 
haps we  may  infer  from  the  abruptness  of  the  bMi 
doxology,  that  it  was  added  by  the  Apostle  himsel- 
4,  The  Origin  of  the  Roman  Church  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  If  it  had  been  founded  by  St,  Peter, 
according  to  a later  tradition,  the  absence  of  any 
allusion  to  him  both  in  this  Epistle  and  in  the 
letters  written  by  St.  Paul  from  Rome  would  admit 
of  no  explanation.  It  is  equally  clear  that  no 
other  Apostle  was  the  Founder.  The  statement  to 
the  Clementines  that  the  first  tidings  ot  the  Gospel 
reached  Rome  during  the  lifetime  of  our  Lord,  “ 
evidently  a fiction  for  the  purposes  of  the  romano* 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  clear  that  the  foundation  to 
this  Church  dates  very  far  back.  It  may  be  that 
some  of  those  Romans,  “ both  Jews  and  proselytes, 
present  ou  the  day  of  Pentecost  (Acts  in  Wj* 
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carried  back  the  earliest  tidings  of  the  new  doctrine, 
or  the  Gospel  may  have  first  reached  the  imperial 
city  through  those  who  were  scattered  abroad  to 
escape  the  persecution  which  followed  on  the  death 
of  Stephen  (Acts  viii.  4,  xi.  19).  At  first  we  may 
suppose  that  the  Gospel  was  preached  there  in  a 
contused  and  imperfect  form,  scarcely  more  than  a 
phase  of  Judaism,  as  in  the  case  of  A polios  at  Co- 
rinth (Acts  xviii.  25),  or  the  disciples  at  Ephesus 
(Acts  xix.  1-3).  As  time  advanced  and  better  in- 
structed teachers  arrived,  the  clouds  would  gra- 
dually clear  away,  till  at  length  the  presence  of  the 
great  Apostle  himself  at  Rome,  dispersed  the  mists  of 
J udaism  which  still  bung  about  the  Roman  Church. 
5.  A question  next  arises  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  Roman  Church,  at  the  time  when  St.  Paul 
wrote.  Did  the  Apostle  address  a Jewish  or  a 
Gentile  community,  or,  if  the  two  elements  were 
combined,  was  one  or  other  predominant  so  as  to 
give  a character  to  the  whole  Church  ? It  is  more 
probable  that  St.  Paul  addressed  a mixed  Church 
of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  the  Latter  perhaps  being  the 
more  numerous.  There  are  certainly  passages  which 
imply  the  presence  of  a large  number  of  Jewish 
converts  to  Christianity.  If  we  analyse  the  list  of 
names  in  the  16th  chapter,  and  assume  that  this 
list  approximately  represents  the  proportion  of  Jew 
and  Gentile  in  the  I toman  Church  (an  assumption 
at  least  not  improbable),  we  arrive  at  the  same 
result.  Altogether  it  appears  that  a very  large 
fraction  of  the  Christian  believers  mentioned  in 
these  salutations  were  Jews,  even  supposing  that 
the  others,  bearing  Greek  and  Latin  names,  of 
whom  we  know  nothing,  were  heathens.  Nor  does 
the  existence  of  a large  Jewish  element  in  the  Roman 
Church  present  any  difficulty.  The  captives  carried 
to  Rome  by  Pompeius  formed  the  nucleus  of  the 
.Jewish  population  in  the  metropolis.  Since  that 
time  they  had  largely  increased.  On  the  other 
hand,  situated  in  the  metropolis  of  the  great  empire 
of  heathendom,  the  Roman  Church  must  necessarily 
have  been  in  great  measure  a Gentile  Church  ; and 
the  language  of  the  Epistle  bears  out  this  supposi- 
tion. These  Gentile  convert*,  however,  were  not 
for  the  most  part  native  Romans.  Strange  as  the 
paradox  appears,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  was  at  this  time  a Greek  and 
not  a Latin  Church.  All  the  literature  of  the  early 
Roman  Church  was  written  in  the  Greek  tongue. 
The  names  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  during  the  first 
two  centuries  are  with  but  few  exceptions  Greek. 
And  we  find  that  n very  large  proportion  of  the 
names  in  the  salutations  of  this  Epistle  are  Greek 
names.  When  we  enquire  into  the  probable  rank 
and  station  of  the  Roman  believers,  an  analysis  of 
the  names  in  the  list  of  salutations  again  gives  an 
approximate  answer.  These  names  belong  for  the 
most  part  to  the  middle  and  lower  grades  of  society. 
Many  of  them  are  found  in  the  columbaria  of  the 
freedmen  and  slaves  of  the  early  Roman  emperors. 
Among  the  less  wealthy  merchants  and  tradesmen, 
among  the  petty  officers  of  the  army,  among  the 
slaves  and  freedmen  of  the  imperial  palace — whe- 
ther Jews  or  Greeks — the  Gospel  would  first  find  a 
firm  footing.  To  this  last  class  allusion  is  made  in 
Phil.  iv.  22,  “ they  that  are  of  Caesar's  household.” 
6.  The  heterogeneous  composition  of  this  Church 
explains  the  general  character  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Homans.  In  an  assemblage  so  various,  we  should 
expect  to  find  not  the  exclusive  predominance  of  a 
single  form  of  error,  but  the  coincidence  of  different 
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and  opposing  forms.  It  was  therefore  the  business 
of  the  Christian  Teacher  to  reconcile  the  opposing 
difficulties  and  to  hold  out  a meeting  point  in  the 
Gospel.  This  is  exactly  what  St.  Paul  does  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans.  Again,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  letter  was  specially  written  to  answer  any 
doubts  or  settle  any  controversies  then  rife  in  the 
Roman  Church.  There  were  therefore  no  disturb- 
ing influences,  such  as  arise  out  of  personal  rela- 
tions, or  peculiar  circumstances,  to  derange  a general 
and  systematic  exposition  of  the  nature  and  working 
of  the  Gospel.  Thus  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is 
more  of  a treatise  than  of  a letter.  In  this  respect 
it  differs  widely  from  the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians 
and  Galatians,  which  are  full  of  personal  and  direct 
allusions.  In  one  instance  alone  (xiii.  1)  we  seem 
to  trace  a special  reference  to  the  Church  of  the 
metropolis.  7.  This  explanation  is  in  fact  to  be 
sought  in  its  relation  to  the  contemporaneous 
Epistles.  The  letter  to  the  Romans  closes  the  group 
of  Epistles  written  during  the  second  missionary 
journey.  This  group  contains  besides,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  letters  to  the  Corinthians  and  Gala- 
tians, written  probably  within  the  few  months  pre- 
ceding. In  the  Epistles  to  these  two  Churches  we 
study  the  attitude  of  the  Gospel  towards  the  Gentile 
and  Jewish  world  respectively.  These  letters  are 
direct  and  special.  The  Epistle  to  the  Romans  is 
the  summary  of  what  St.  Paul  had  written  before, 
the  result  of  his  dealing  with  the  two  antagonistic 
forms  of  error,  the  gathering  together  of  the  frag- 
mentary teaching  in  the  Corinthian  and  Galatian 
lettere.  8.  Viewing  this  Epistle  then  rather  in  the 
light  of  a treatise  than  of  a letter,  we  are  enabled 
to  explain  certain  phenomena  in  the  text.  In  the 
received  text  a doxology  stands  at  the  close  of  the 
Epistle  (xvi.  25-27).  The  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence is  in  favour  of  this  position,  but  there  is  re- 
spectable authority  for  placing  it  at  the  end  of  ch. 
xiv.  In  some  texts  again  it  is  found  in  both  places, 
while  others  omit  it  entirely.  The  phenomena  of 
the  MSS.  seem  best  explained  by  supposing  that 
the  letter  was  circulated  at  an  early  date  (whether 
during  the  Apostle’s  lifetime  or  not  it  is  idle  to 
inquire)  in  two  forms,  both  with  and  without  the 
two  last  chapters.  9.  In  describing  the  purport 
of  this  Epistle  we  may  start  from  St.  Paul’s  own 
words,  which,  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  doc- 
trinal portion,  may  be  taken  as  giving  a summary 
of  the  contents  (i.  16,  17).  Accordingly  the  Epistle 
has  been  described  as  comprising  “ the  religious 
philosophy  of  the  world’s  history.**  The  atone- 
ment of  Christ  is  the  centre  of  religious  history. 
The  Epistle,  from  its  general  character,  lends  itself 
more  readily  to  an  analysis  than  is  often  the  case 
with  St  Paul’s  Epistles.  The  following  is  a tabic 
of  its  contents : — Salutation  (i.  1-7).  The  Apostle 
at  the  outset  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  Epistle  in 
the  expressions  “ called  as  an  apostle,”  “ called  as 
saints.”  Divine  grace  is  everything,  human  merit 
nothing. — I.  Personal  explanations.  Purposed  visit 
to  Rome  (i.  8-15). — II.  Doctrinal  (i.  16-xi.  36). 
The  general  proposition.  The  Gospel  is  the  salva- 
tion of  Jew  and  Gentile  alike.  This  salvation 
comes  by  faith  (i.  16,  17).  (a)  All  alike  were 

under  condemnation  before  the  Gospel.  The  heathen 
(i.  18-32).  The  Jew  (ii.  1-29).  Objections  to 
this  statement  answered  (iii.  1-8).  And  the  posi- 
tion itself  established  from  Scripture  (iii.  9-20). 
( b ) A righteousness  (justification)  is  revealed  under 
the  Gospel,  which  being  of  faith,  not  of  law,  is 
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also  universal  (iii.  21-2G).  And  boasting  is  thereby 
excluded  (iii.  27-31).  Of  this  justification  by  faith 
Abraham  is  an  example  (iv.  1-25).  Thus  then  we 
are  justified  in  Christ,  in  whom  alone  we  glory  (v. 
1-11).  And  this  acceptance  in  Christ  is  as  uni- 
versal as  was  the  condemnation  in  Adam  (v.  12-19). 
(c)  The  moral  consequences  of  our  deliverance. 
The  law  was  given  to  multiply  sin  (v.  20,  21). 
When  we  died  to  the  law  we  died  to  sin  (vi.  1-14). 
The  abolition  of  the  law,  however,  is  not  a signal 
for  moral  license  (vi.  15-23).  On  the  contrary, 
as  the  law  has  {Kissed  away,  so  must  sin,  for  sin 
and  the  law  are  correlative ; at  the  same  time  this  is 
no  disparagement  of  the  law,  but  rather  a proof  of 
human  weakness  (vii.  1-25).  So  henceforth  in 
Christ  we  are  free  from  sin,  we  have  the  Spirit, 
and  look  forward  in  hope,  triumphing  over  our 
present  afflictions  (viii.  1-39).  (d)  The  rejection 
of  the  Jews  is  a matter  of  deep  sorrow  (ix.  1-5). 
Yet  we  must  remember — (i.)  That  the  promise 
was  not  to  the  whole  people,  but  only  to  a select 
seed  (ix.  6-13).  And  the  absolute  purpose  of  God 
in  so  ordaining  is  not  to  be  canvassed  by  man  (ix. 
14-19).  (ii.)  That  the  Jews  did  not  seek  justifi- 

cation aright,  and  so  missed  it.  This  justification 
was  promised  by  faith,  and  is  offered  to  all  alike, 
the  preaching  to  the  Gentiles  being  implied  therein. 
The  character  and  results  of  the  Gospel  dispensation 
are  foreshadowed  in  Scripture  (x.  1-21).  (iii.) 
That  the  rejection  of  the  Jews  is  not  final.  This 
rejection  has  been  the  means  of  gathering  in  the 
Gentiles,  and  through  the  Gentiles  they  themselves 
will  ultimately  be  brought  to  Christ  (xi.  1-36). — 
III.  Practical  exhortations  (xii.  1-xv.  13).  (a)  To 

holiness  of  life  and  to  charity  in  general,  the  duty 
of  obedience  to  rulers  being  inculcated  by  the  way 
(xii.  1-xiii.  14).  (6)  And  more  particularly  against 

giving  offence  to  weaker  brethren  (xiv.  1-xv.  13). 
— IV.  Personal  matters,  (a)  The  Apostle’s  motive 
in  writing  the  letter,  and  his  intention  of  visiting 
the  Romans  (xv.  14-33).  (6)  Greetings  (xvi.  1- 

23).  The  letter  ends  with  a benediction  and  dox- 
ology  (xvi.  24-27).  While  this  Epistle  contains 
the  fullest  and  most  systematic  exposition  of  the 
Apostle’s  teaching,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a very 
striking  expression  of  his  character.  Nowhere  do 
his  earnest  and  affectionate  nature,  and  his  tact  and 
delicacy  in  handling  unwelcome  topics  appear  more 
strongiy  than  when  he  is  dealing  with  the  rejection 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  the  Jews.  10.  Internal 
evidence  is  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the  genuineness 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  that  it  has  never  been 
seriously  questioned.  But  while  the  Epistle  bears 
in  itself  the  strongest  proofs  of  its  Pauline  author- 
ship, the  external  testimony  in  its  favour  is  not 
inconsiderable.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  the  Apos- 
tolic fathers  to  cite  the  N.  T.  writers  by  name,  but 
marked  passages  from  the  Romans  are  found  em- 
bedded in  the  Epistles  of  Clement  and  Polycarp. 
It  seems  also  to  have  been  directly  cited  by  the 
elder  quoted  in  Irenaeus,  and  is  alluded  to  by 
the  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  Diognotus,  and  by  Justiu 
Martyr.  It  has  a place  moreover  in  the  Murato- 
rian  Canon  and  in  the  Syriac  and  Old  Latin  Versions. 
Nor  have  we  the  testimony  of  orthodox  writers 
alone.  The  Epistle  was  commonly  quoted  as  an 
authority  by  the  heretics  of  the  subapostolic  age, 
bv  the  Ophites,  by  Basilides,  by  Valentinus,  by 
the  Valentinians  Heradeon  and  Ptolemaeus,  anil 
perhaps  also  by  Tatian,  besides  being  included 
in  Marciou's  Canon.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
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second  century  the  evidence  in  its  favour  is  still 
fuller. 

Rome,  the  famous  capital  of  the  ancient  work!, 
is  situated  on  the  Tiber  at  a distance  of  about  15 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  “ seven  hills”  (Ret. 
xvii.  9)  which  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  anctcl 
city  stand  on  the  left  bank.  A full  account  of  the 
history  and  topography  of  the  city  is  given  else- 
where {Diet,  of  Gr.  and  Rom.  Geogr.  ii.  719). 
Here  it  will  be  considered  only  in  its  relation  to 
Bible  history.  Rome  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Bible 
except  in  the  books  of  Maccabees  and  in  three 
books  of  the  N.  T.,  viz.  the  Acts,  the  Epistle  to 
the  Romans,  and  the  2nd  Epistle  to  Timothy 
The  conquests  of  Pompey  seem  to  have  given  rise 
to  the  first  settlement  of  Jews  at  Rome.  The 
Jewish  king  Aristobulus  and  his  son  formed  pirt 
of  Poropey’s  triumph,  and  many  Jewish  captive* 
and  emigrants  were  brought  to  Rome  at  that  tin*. 
Many  of  these  Jews  were  made  freedmen.  Julia 
Caesar  showed  them  some  kindness.  They  were 
favoured  also  by  Augustus.  Claudios  **  com- 
manded all  Jews  to  depart  from  Rome”  (Adi 
xviii.  2),  on  account  of  tumults  connected,  possibly 
with  the  preaching  of  Christianity  at  Rome.  Tbs 
banishment  cannot  have  been  of  long  duration,  for 
we  find  Jews  residing  at  Rome  apparently  in 
siderable  numbers  at  the  time  of  St.  Paul's  rist 
(Acts  xxviii.  17).  It  is  chiefly  in  connexion  with 
St.  Paul’s  history  that  Rome  comes  before  us  is 
the  Bible.  In  illustration  of  that  history  it  nuy 
be  useful  to  give  some  account  of  Rome  in  the  time 
of  Nero,  the  “ Caesar”  to  whom  St.  Paul  appeals, 
and  in  whose  reign  he  suffered  martyrdom.  1.  Tfc? 
city  at  that  time  must  be  imagined  as  a large  sal 
irregular  mass  of  buildings  unprotected  by  an  onto 
wall.  The  visit  of  St.  Paul  lies  between  two 
tiimous  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  dty,  vit  ib 
restoration  by  Augustus  and  its  restoration  br 
Nero.  The  boast  of  Augustus  is  well  known, 
“ that  he  had  found  the  city  of  brick  and  left  it  e: 
marble.”  The  streets  were  generally  narrow  iii 
winding,  flanked  by  densely  crowded  lodging-houses 
(insulae)  of  enormous  height.  St.  Paul’s  first  visit 
to  Rome  took  place  before  the  Neronian  confisca- 
tion, but  even  after  the  restoration  of  the  city, 
which  followed  upon  that  event,  many  of  the  oil 
evils  continued.  The  population  of  the  city  ku 
been  variously  estimated : at  half  a million,  at  two 
millions  and  upwards,  and  even  at  eight  millions- 
i Probably  Gibbon’s  estimate  of  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  is  nearest  to  the  truth.  0w 
half  of  the  population  consisted,  in  all  probability, 
of  slaves.  The  larger  part  of  the  remainder  as- 
sisted of  pauper  citizens  supported  in  idleness  fcj 
the  miserable  system  of  public  gratuities.  1 hrrt 
appears  to  have  been  no  middle  class  and  no  free  in- 
dustrial population.  Side  by  side  with  the  wretched 
classes  just  mentioned  was  the  comparatively  small 
body  of  the  wealthy  nobility,  of  whose  luxrny  obj 
profligacy  we  hear  so  much  in  the  heathen  wnt^- 
of  the  time.  Such  was  the  population  which 
Paul  would  find  at  Rome  at  the  time  of  his  vis.t. 
2.  The  localities  in  and  about  Rome  especially  roi- 
nected  with  the  life  of  St.  Paul,  art — (1-) 
Appian  way,  by  which  he  approached  Home  Acfc 
xxviii.  1 5).  (2.)  u The  palace,”  or  “ Giesar  s coir;. 
(Phil.  i.  1 3).  This  may  mean  either  the  g«*»®P 
of  the  Praetorian  guards  which  Tiberius  estshli.  ■- 
outside  the  walls  on  the  N.  E.  of  the  city.  or>  * 
seems  more  probable,  a barrack  attached  to  1 
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Imperial  residence  on  the  Palatine.  3.  The  con- 
nexion of  other  localities  at  Rome  with  St.  Paul’s 
name  rests  only  on  traditions  of  more  or  less  pro- 
bability. We  may  mention  especially — (1.)  The 
Mamertine  prison  or  Tullianum,  built  by  Ancus 
Marti  us  near  the  forum.  It  still  exists  beneath 
the  church  of  S.  Giuseppe  dei  Falegnami.  Here 
it  is  said  that  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  were  fellow- 
prisoners  for  nine  months.  The  story,  however,  of 
the  imprisonment  in  the  Mamertine  prison  seems 
inconsistent  with  2 Tim.,  esp.  iv.  11.  (2.)  The 
chapel  on  the  Ostian  road  which  marks  the  spot 
where  the  two  Apostles  are  said  to  have  separated 
on  their  way  to  martyrdom.  (3.)  The  supposed 
scene  of  St.  Paul’s  martyrdom,  viz.  the  church  of 
St.  Paolo  alle  tre  fontane  on  the  Ostian  road.  To 
these  may  be  added  (4.)  The  supposed  scene  of  St. 
Peter’s  martyrdom,  viz.  the  church  of  St.  Pietro 
in  Montorio,  on  the  Janiculum.  (5.)  The  chapel 
“ Domine  quo  Vadis,”  on  the  Appian  road,  the 
scene  of  the  beautiful  legend  of  our  Lord’s  appear- 
ance to  St  Peter  as  he  was  escaping  from  martyr- 
dom. (6.)  The  places  where  the  bodies  of  the  two 
Apostles,  after  having  been  deposited  first  in  the 
catacombs,  are  supposed  to  have  been  finally  buried 
— that  of  St.  Paul  by  the  Ostian  road — that  of  St. 
Peter  beneath  the  dome  of  the  famous  Basilica 
which  bears  his  name.  4.  We  must  add,  as  sites 
unquestionably  connected  with  the  lioman  Christ- 
ians of  the  Apostolic  age — (1.)  The  gardens  of 
Nero  in  the  Vatican,  not  far  from  the  spot  where 
St.  Peter’s  now  stands.  (2.)  The  Catacombs. 
These  subterranean  galleries,  commonly  from  8 to 
10  feet  in  height-,  and  from  4 to  6 in  width,  and 
extending  for  miles,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  old  Appian  and  Nomentan  ways,  were  un- 
questionably used  as  places  of  refuge,  of  worship, 
and  of  burial  by  the  early  Christians. 

Roof.  [House.] 

Room.  This  word  is  employed  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  New  Testament  as  the  equivalent  of  no  less 
than  eight  distinct  Greek  terms.  The  only  one  of 
these,  however,  which  need  be  noticed  here  is  i rp«- 
roK\i<rla  (Matt,  xxiii.  6 ; Mark  xii.  39 ; Luke  xiv. 
7,  8,  xx.  46),  which  signifies  the  highest  place  on 
the  highest  couch  round  the  dinner  or  supper  table — 
the  “ uppermost  seat,”  as  it  is  more  accurately 
rendered  in  Luke  xi.  43. 

Rom  (Heb.  chabatstseleth)  occurs  twice  only, 
viz.  in  Cant.  ii.  1 ; Is.  xxxv.  1.  There  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  particular  flower  is 
here  denoted.  Tremellius  and  Diodati,  with  some 
of  the  Rabbins,  believe  the  rose  is  intended,  but 
there  seems  to  be  no  foundation  for  snch  a transla- 
tion. Celsius  has  argued  in  favour  of  the  Nar- 
cissus (. Polyanthus  narcissus),  Gesenius  lias  no 
doubt  that  the  plant  denoted  is  the  “autumn 
crocus”  ( Colchicum  autumnalc).  It  appears  to  us 
more  probable  that  the  narcissus  is  intended  than 
the  crocus.  The  narcissus  and  the  lily  ( Lilium 
candidum ) would  be  in  blossom  together  in  the 
early  spring,  while  the  Colchicum  is  an  autumn 
plant.  Chateaubriand  mentions  the  narcissus  as 
growing  in  the  plain  of  Sharon.  Though  the  Rose 
is  apparently  not  mentioned  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
it  is  referred  to  in  Ecclus.  xxiv.  14  (comp,  also  ch. 
I.  8;  xxxix.  13;  Wisd.  ii.  8).  Roses  are  greatly 
prized  in  the  East,  more  especially  for  the  sake  of 
the  rose-water,  which  is  in  much  request.  Dr. 
Hooker  observed  seven  species  of  wild  roses  in 
Syria. 
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Bosh.  Iu  the  genealogy  of  Gen.  xlvi.  21,  Rosh 
is  reckoned  among  the  sous  of  Benjamin,  but  the 
name  does  not  occur  elsewhere,  and  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  “ Ehi  and  Rosh  ” is  a corruption  of 
“ Ahiram”  (comp.  Num.  xxvi.  38). 

Bosh  (Ez.  xxxviii.  2,  3,  xxxix.  1).  The  whole 
sentence  thus  rendered  by  the  A.  V.  “ Magog  tire 
chief  prince  of  Meshech  and  Tubal,”  ought  to  run 
“ Magog  the  prince  of  Rosh,  Meshech,  and  Tubal.” 
The  meaning  is  that  Magog  is  the  head  of  the  three 
great  Scythian  tribes,  of  which  “ Rosh”  is  thus  the 
first.  Gesenius  considers  it  beyond  doubt  that  by 
Iiosh  is  intended  the  tribe  on  the  north  of  the  Tau- 
rus, so  called  from  the  neighbourhood  to  the  Rha, 
or  Volga,  and  that  in  this  name  and  tribe  we  have 
the  first  trace  of  the  Russ  or  Russian  nation.  The 
name  probably  occurs  again  under  the  altered  form 
of  Rosses,  in  Judith  ii.  23. 

Bonn.  Properly  “naphtha,”  as  it  is  both  in 
the  LXX.  and  V ulg.,  as  well  as  the  Peshito-Syriac. 
Iu  the  Song  of  the  Three  Children  (23),  the  servants 
of  the  king  of  Babylon  are  said  to  have  “ ceased  not 
to  make  the  oven  hot  with  rosin,  pitch,  tow,  and 
small  wood.”  Pliny  mentions  naphtha  as  a product 
of  Babylonia,  similar  in  appearance  to  liquid  bitumen, 
and  having  a remarkable  affinity  to  fire.  To  this 
natural  product  (known  also  as  Persian  naphtha, 
petroleum,  rock  oil,  Rangoon  tar,  Burmese  naphtha, 
&c, ) reference  is  made  in  the  passage  in  question. 

Babies  (Heb.  pinlyyim ; pentntm).  The  inva- 
riable rendering  of  the  above-named  Hebrew  words, 
concerning  the  meaning  of  which  there  is  much 
difference  of  opinion  and  great  uncertainty  (Job 
xxviii.  18 ; see  also  Prov.  iii.  15,  viii.  11,  xxxi.  10). 
In  Lam.  iv.  7 it  is  said,  “ the  Naza rites  were  purer 
than  snow,  they  were  whiter  than  milk,  they  were 
more  ruddy  in  body  than  peninim,"  A.  Bootc  sup- 
posed “ coral  to  be  intended.  Bochart  contends 
that  the  Hebrew  term  denotes  pearls,  and  explains 
the  “ ruddiness  ” alluded  to  above,  by  supposing 
that  the  original  word  signifies  merely  “ bright  in 
colour,”  or  “colour  of  a reddish  tinge."  On  the 
whole,  considering  that  the  Hebrew  word  is  always 
used  in  the  plural,  we  are  inclined  to  adopt  Bochart’s 
explanation,  and  understand  pearls  to  be  intended. 

Bue  occurs  only  in  Luke  xi.  42.  The  rue  here 
spoken  of  is  doubtless  the  common  Rida  graveolens, 
a shrubby  plant  about  2 feet  high,  of  strong  medic- 
inal virtues.  It  is  a native  of  the  Mediterranean 
coasts,  and  has  been  found  by  Hasselquist  on  Mount 
Tabor.  The  Talmud  enumerates  rue  amongst 
kitchen-herbs,  and  regards  it  as  free  of  tithe,  as 
being  a plant  not  cultivated  in  gardens.  In  our 
Lord’s  time,  however,  rue  was  doubtless  a garden- 
plant,  and  therefore  titheable. 

Bu  fas  is  mentioned  in  Mark  xv.  21,  along  with 
Alexander,  as  a son  of  Simon  the  Cyrenian  (Luke 
xxiii.  26).  Again,  in  Rom.  xvi.  13,  the  Apostle 
Paul  salutes  a Rufus  whom  he  designates  as  “ elect 
in  the  Lord.”  It  is  generally  supposed  that  this 
Rufus  was  identical  with  the  one  to  whom  Mark 
refers.  Yet  we  are  to  bear  in  mind  that  Rufus 
was  not  an  uncommon  name,  and  possibly,  there- 
fore, Mark  and  Paul  may  have  had  in  view  different 
individuals. 

Buha'mah.  The  margin  of  our  version  renders 
it  “having  obtained  mercy”  (Hos.  ii.  1).  The 
name,  if  name  it  be,  is  like  Lo-ruhamah,  sym- 
bolical, and  as  that  was  given  to  the  daughter  of 
the  prophet  Hosea,  to  denote  that  God’s  mercy  was 
turned  away  from  Israel,  so  the  name  Ruhamah  is 
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addressed  to  the  daughters  of  the  people  to  denote 
that  they  were  still  the  objects  of  his  love  and 
tender  compassion. 

Hamah,  mentioned  once  only  (2  K.  xxiii.  36). 
It  hits  been  conjectured  to  be  the  same  place  as 
Arumah  (Judg.  ix.  41),  which  was  apparently  near 
Shechem.  It  is  more  probable  that  it  is  identical 
with  Dumah  (Josh.  xv.  52). 

Rash.  [Heed.] 

Boat  occurs  as  the  translation  of  two  different 
Greek  words  in  Matt.  vi.  19,  20,  and  in  Jam.  v.  3. 
In  the  former  passage  the  word  /9 paxris,  which 
is  joined  with  “ moth,”  has  by  some  been  under- 
stood to  denote  the  larva  of  some  moth  injurious  to 
com,  as  the  Tinea  granella.  It  can  scarcely  be 
taken  to  signify  “ rust,”  for  which  there  is  another 
term  Us,  which  is  used  by  St.  James  to  express 
rather  the  “ tarnish  ” which  overspreads  silver  than 
“ rust,”  by  which  name  we  now  understand  “ oxide 
of  iron.” 

Bath.  A Moabitish  woman,  the  wife,  first,  of 
Mahlon,  secondly  of  Boaz,  and  by  him  mother  of 
Obed,  the  ancestress  of  David  and  of  Christ,  and 
one  of  the  four  women  who  are  named  by  St. 
Matthew  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ.  A severe 
famine  in  the  land  of  Judah  induced  Elimelech,  a 
native  of  Bethlehem  Ephratah,  to  emigrate  into  the 
land  of  Moab,  with  his  wife  Naomi,  and  his  two 
sons,  Mahlon  and  Chilion.  At  the  end  of  ten  years 
Naomi,  now  left  a widow  and  childless,  having 
heard  that  there  was  plenty  again  in  Judah,  re- 
solved to  return  to  Bethlehem,  and  her  daughter- 
in-law,  Ruth,  returned  with  her.  They  arrived  at 
Bethlehem  just  at  the  beginning  of  barley  harvest, 
and  Ruth,  going  out  to  glean,  chanced  to  go  into 
the  field  of  Boaz,  a wealthy  man,  and  near  kinsman 
of  her  father-in-law  Elimelech.  Upon  learning 
who  the  stranger  was,  Boaz  treated  her  with  the 
utmost  kindness  and  respect,  aud  sent  her  home 
laden  with  corn  which  she  had  gleaned.  Encouraged 
by  this  incident,  Naomi  instructed  Ruth  to  claim 
at  the  hand  of  Boaz  that  he  should  perform  the 
part  of  her  husband’s  near  kinsman,  by  purchasing 
the  inheritance  of  Elimelech,  and  taking  her  to  be 
his  wife.  But  there  was  a nearer  kinsman  than 
Boaz,  and  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  have  the 
option  of  redeeming  the  inheritance  for  himself. 
He,  however,  declined,  fearing  to  mar  his  own  in- 
heritance. Upon  which,  with  all  due  solemnity, 
Boaz  took  Ruth  to  be  his  wife,  amidst  the  blessings 
and  congratulations  of  their  neighbours. 

Bye  (Heb.  cussemeth)  occurs  in  Ex.  ix.  32 ; Is. 
xxviii.  25 : in  the  latter  the  margin  reeds  “ spelt.” 
In  Ez.  iv.  9 the  text  has  “ fitches  ” and  the  margin 
“ rie.”  There  are  many  opinions  as  to  the  signific- 
ation of  Cussemeth  ; some  authorities  maintaining 
that  fitches  are  denoted,  others  oats,  and  others  rye. 
Celsius  Las  shown  that  in  all  probability  “ spelt  ” 
is  intended.  “ Spelt  ” ( Triticum  spelta)  is  grown 
in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Germany  ; it  differs 
but  slightly  from  our  common  wheat  ( T.  vulgare). 
There  are  three  kinds  of  spelt,  viz.  T.  spelta , T. 
dicoccum  (Rice  wheat),  and  T.  monococcum. 

S 

Bab'aoth,  the  Lord  ol  The  name  is  found  in 
the  English  Bible  only  twice  (Rom.  ix.  29;  James 
v.  4).  It  is  probably  more  familiar  through  its 
occurrence  in  the  Sanctus  of  the  Te  Deum — “ Holy, 
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Holy,  Holy,  Lord  God  of  Snbaoth."  Sabaoth  it 
the  Greek  form  of  the  Hebrew  word  tttbiotJ., 

“ armies,”  and  occurs  in  the  oft-repeated  formula 
which  is  translated  in  the  Authorised  Versinn  of 
the  Old  Test,  by  “ Lord  of  hosts,”  “ Lord  God  of 
hosts.”  In  the  mouth  and  the  mind  of  an  aucian 
Hebrew,  Jehovah-tsebdoth  was  the  leader  and  com- 
mander of  the  armies  of  the  nation,  who  “went 
forth  with  them”  (Ps.  xliv.  9),  and  led  them  to 
certain  victory  over  the  worshipper*  of  Baal,  Che 
mosh,  Molech,  Ashtaroth,  and  other  false  gods. 

Sa'bat  1.  The  sons  of  Salat  are  enumerate! 
among  the  sons  of  Solomon’s  servants  who  returnee 
with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  34).— 2.  The  moota 
Sebat  (1  Macc.  xvi.  14). 

B&bate’as.  Siiabbethai  (1  Esd.  ix.  43 ; cook 
Neh.  viii.  7). 

Sab  a tun.  Zabad  (1  Esd.  ix.  28 ; comp.  Ezr. 
x.  27). 

Ban 'ban.  Binnui  1 (I  Esd.  viii.  63;  comp. 
Ezr.  viii.  33). 

Sabbath  ( shabbdth , “ a day  of  rest,"  two 
shdbath,  “to  cease  to  do,”  “to  rest”).  This  » 
the  obvious  and  undoubted  etymology.  The  nn& 
Sabbath  is  applied  to  divers  great  festivals  but 
principally  and  usually  to  the  seventh  day  of  tV 
week,  the  strict  observance  of  which  is  enforced  not 
merely  in  the  general  Mosaic  code,  but  in  the  Decs- 
logue  itself.  The  first  Scriptnral  notice  of  tb 
weekly  Sabbath,  though  it  is  not  mentioned  by 
name,  is  to  be  found  in  Gen.  ii.  3,  at  the  dose  of 
the  record  of  the  six  days’  creation.  And  hence  it 
is  frequently  argued  that  the  institution  is  ns  dd  u 
mankind,  and  is  consequently  of  universal  concern 
and  obligation.  We  cannot,  however,  approach 
this  question  till  we  have  examined  the  account  cf 
its  enforcement  upon  the  Israelites.  It  is  in  Ei 
xvi.  23-29  that  we  find  the  first  incontrovertiW 
institution  of  the  day,  as  one  given  to,  and  to  bf 
kept  by,  the  children  of  Israel.  Shortly  afterward 
it  was  re-enacted  in  the  Fourth  Commandma- 
Many  of  the  Rabbis  date  its  first  institution  fw» 
the  incident  recorded  in  Ex.  xv.  25.  This,  to*- 
ever,  seems  to  want  foundation  of  any  sort. 
are  not  on  sure  ground  till  we  come  to  the  unmi-- 
takeablc  institution  in  chap.  xvi.  in  connexion  with 
the  gathering  of  manna.  The  words  in  this  latte: 
are  not  in  themselves  enough  to  indicate  whether 
such  institution  was  altogether  a novelty,  or  wi- 
ther it  referred  to  a day  the  sanctity  of  which  w* 
already  known  to  those  to  whom  it  was  give® 
There  is  plausibility  certainly  in  the  opinion  d 
Grotius,  that  the  day  was  already  knowu,  and  » 
some  measure  observed  as  holy,  but  that  the  role 
of  abstinence  from  work  was  first  given  then,  »’■ 
shortly  afterwards  more  explicitly  imposed  inti 
Fourth  Commandment.  There  it  is  distinctly 
forth,  aud  extended  to  the  whole  of  an  Israelite- 
household,  his  son  and  his  daughter,  his 
male  and  female,  his  ox  and  his  ass,  and  the  stranp’i' 
within  his  gates.  Penalties  and  provisions  in  otho 
parts  of  the  Law  construed  the  abstinence  fan 
labour  prescribed  in  the  commandment.  At  a la^r 
period  we  find  the  Prophet  Isaiah  uttering  sole®11 
warnings  against  profaning,  and  promisin’  layp* 
blessings  on  the  due  observance  of  the  day  (!*•  lnn' 
13,  14).  In  Jeremiah’s  time  there  seems  to  b*T* 
been  an  habitual  violation  of  it  (Jer.  rvii.  21 
By  Ezekiel  (xx.  12-24)  the  profanation  of  the  Ssb- 
bath  is  made  foremost  among  the  national  sins 
the  Jews.  From  Nehemiah  x.  31,  we  leant  tbs. 
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the  people  entered  into  a covenant  to  renew  the 
observance  of  the  Law,  in  which  they  pledged 
themselves  neither  to  buy  nor  sell  victuals  on  the 
Sabbath.  The  practice  was  then  not  infrequent, 
and  Nehemiah  tells  us  (xiii.  15-22)  of  the  successful 
steps  which  he  took  for  its  stoppage.  Henceforward 
there  is  no  evidence  of  the  Sabbath  being  neglected 
by  the  Jews,  except  such  ns  (1  Mncc.  i.  11-15,  39- 
45)  went  into  open  apostasy.  When  we  come  to 
the  X.  T.  we  find  the  most  marked  stress  laid  on 
the  Sabbath.  In  whatever  ways  the  Jew  might 
err  respecting  it,  he  had  altogether  ceased  to  neglect 
it.  On  the  contrary,  wherever  he  went  its  observ- 
ance became  the  most  visible  badge  of  his  nationality. 
Our  Lord’s  mode  of  observing  the  Sabbath  was  one 
of  the  main  features  of  His  life,  which  His  Pha- 
risaic ad \ ersaries  most  eagerly  watched  aud  criticised. 
Before  proceeding  to  any  of  the  more  curious  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  Sabbath,  such  as  that  of 
its  alleged  pre-Mosaic  origin  and  observance,  it 
will  be  well  to  consider  and  determine  what  were 
its  true  idea  and  purpose  in  that  Law  of  which 
beyond  doubt  it  formed  a leading  feature,  and 
among  that  people  for  whom,  if  tor  none  else,  we 
know  that  it  was  designed.  And  we  shall  do  this 
with  most  advantage  as  it  seems  to  us,  by  pursuing 
the  inquiry  in  the  following  order: — 1.  By  consid- 
ering, with  a view  to  their  elimination,  the  Pha- 
risaic and  Rabbinical  prohibitions.  II.  By  taking 
a survey  of  the  general  Sabbatical  periods  of  Hebrew 
time.  III.  By  examining  the  actual  enactments  of 
Scripture  respecting  the  seventh  day,  and  the  mode 
in  which  such , observance  was  maintained  by  the 
best  Israelites. — I.  Nearly  every  one  is  aware  that 
the  Pharisaic  and  Rabbinical  schools  invented  many 
prohibitions  respecting  the  Sabbath  of  which  we 
find  nothing  in  the  original  institution.  Of  these 
•ome  may  have  been  legitimate  enforcements  in 
detail  of  that  institution,  such  as  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  “sitting  in  Moses’  seat”  (Matt,  xxiii. 
2,  3)  had  a right  to  impose.  How  a general  law  is 
to  be  carried  out  in  particular  cases,  must  often  be 
determined  for  others  hv  such  as  have  authority  to 
do  so.  To  this  class  may  belong  the  limitation  of  a 
Sabbath-day’s  journey.  Many,  however,  of  these 
prohibitions  were  fantastic  aud  arbitrary,  in  the 
number  of  those  “heavy  burdens  and  grievous  to 
he  borne”  which  the  later  expounders  of  the  Law 
” laid  on  men’s  shoulders”  (comp.  Matt.  xii.  1-13; 
John  v.  10).  That  this  perversion  of  the  Sabbath 
had  become  very  general  in  onr  Saviour’s  time  is 
apparent  both  from  the  recorded  objections  to  acts 
orHis  on  that  day,  and  from  His  marked  conduct  on 
occasions  to  which  those  objections  were  sure  to  be 
urged.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  for  thinking 
that  the  Pharisees  had  arrived  at  a sentence  against 
pleasure  of  every  sort  on  the  sacred  day.  The  duty 
of  hospitality  was  remembered.  It  was  usual  for 
the  rich  to  give  a feast  on  that  day  ; and  our  Lord’s 
attendance  at  such  a feast,  and  making  it  the  occa- 
sion of  putting  forth  His  rules  for  the  demeanour 
of  guests,  and  "for  the  right  exercise  of  hospitality, 
show  that  the  gathering  of  friends  and  social  enjoy- 
ment were  not  deemed  inconsistent  with  the  true 
scope  and  spirit  of  the  Sabbath.  It  was  thought 
>‘*ght  that  the  meats,  though  cold,  should  be  of  the 
l>**t  and  choicest,  nor  might  the  Sabbath  be  chosen 
lor  a fast.  Such  are  the  inferences  to  which  we 
are  brought  by  our  Lord’s  words  concerning,  and 
works  on,  the  sacred  day.  The  declaration  that 
” the  Son  of  Man  is  Lord  also  of  the  Sabbath,” 
foust  not  be  viewed  as  though  our  Lord  held  Himself 
Cos.  D.  B. 
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free  from  the  Law  respecting  it.  It  is  to  be  taken  iD 
connexion  with  the  pieceding  words,  “the  Sabbath 
was  made  for  man,”  &c.t  from  which  it  is  an  infer- 
ence. If,  then,  our  Lord,  coming  to  fulfil  aud  rightly 
interpret  the  Law,  did  thus  protest  ngainst  the 
Pharisaical  and  Rabbinical  rules  respecting  the  Sab- 
bath, we  are  supplied  by  this  protest  with  a large 
negative  view  of  that  ordinance.  The  acts  con- 
demned by  the  Pharisees  vetre  not  violations  of  it. 
— II.  The  Sabbath  was  the  keynote  to  a scale  of  Sab- 
batical observance — consisting  of  itself,  the  seventh 
month,  the  seventh  year,  and  the  year  of  Jubilee. 
As  each  seventh  day  was  sacred,  so  was  each  seventh 
month,  and  each  seventh  year.  Of  the  observances 
of  the  seventh  month,  little  needs  be  said.  That 
month  opened  with  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and 
contained  the  Day  of  Atonement  and  Feast  of  Ta- 
bernacles— the  last  named  being  the  most  joyful  of 
Hebrew  festivals.  Its  great  centre  was  the  Feast 
of  Tabernacles  or  Ingathering,  the  year  and  the 
year’s  lalour  having  then  done  their  work  and 
yielded  their  issues.  The  rules  for  the  Sabbatical 
year  are  very  precise.  As  labour  was  prohibited 
on  the  seventh  day,  so  the  land  was  to  lest  every 
seventh  year.  Ami  as  each  forty-ninth  year  wound 
up  seven  of  such  weeks  of  years,  so  it  either  was 
itself,  or  it  ushered  in,  what  was  called  “ the  year 
of  Jubilee.”  In  Exodus  xxiii.  10,  11,  we  find  the 
Sabbatical  year  placed  in  close  connexion  with 
the  Sabbath-day,  and  the  words  in  which  the 
former  is  prescribed  are  analogous  to  those  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment.  This  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a renewed  proclamation  of  the  law  of  the 
Sabbath.  It  is  impossible  to  avoid  perceiving  that 
in  these  passages  the  two  institutions  are  put  on 
the  same  ground,  and  are  represented  as  quite  ho- 
mogeneous. Their  nim,  as  here  exhibited,  is  emin- 
ently n beneficent  one.  To  give  rights  to  classes 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  without  such,  to 
the  bondman  and  bondmaid,  nay,  to  the  beast 
of  the  field,  is  viewed  here  as  their  main  end. 
“ The  stranger,"  too,  is  comprehended  in  the  benefit. 
The  same  beneficent  aim  is  still  more  apparent  in 
the  fuller  legislation  respecting  the  Sabbatical  year 
which  we  find  in  Lev.  xxv.  2-7.  One  great  aim  of 
both  institutions,  the  tiabbath-dny  and  the  Sab- 
batical year,  clearly  was  to  debar  the  Hebrew  from 
the  thought  of  absolute  ownership  of  anything. 
The  year  of  Jubilee  mast  be  regarded  as  completing 
this  Sabbatical  Scale,  whether  we  consider  it  as 
really  the  forty-ninth  year,  the  seventh  of  n week 
of  Sabbatical  years  or  the  fiftieth,  a question  on 
which  opinions  are  divided. — III.  We  must  con- 
sider the  actual  enactments  of  Scripture  resjiecting 
the  seventh  day.  However  homogeneous  the  d.fierent 
Sabbatical  periods  may  lie,  the  weekly  Sabbath  is 
the  tonic  or  keynote.  We  commence  our  inquiry 
with  the  institution  of  it  in  the  wilderness,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  gathering  of  manna  (Ex.  xvi.  23). 
The  prohibition  to  gather  the  manna  on  the  Sabliath 
is  nccoirqianied  by  one  to  bake  or  to  seethe  on  that 
day.  The  Fourth  Commandment  gives  us  but  the 
generality,  ‘‘all  manner  of  work,”  and  we  are  left 
la  seek  elsewhere  for  the  particular  application  of 
the  general  principle.  That  general  principle  in 
itself,  however,  obviously  embraces  an  abstinence 
from  worldly  labour  or  occupation,  and  from  the  en- 
forcing such  on  servants  or  dependents,  or  on  the 
stranger.  By  him  is  most  probably  meant  the 
partial  proselyte.  The  naming  him  therefore  in 
the  commandment  helps  to  interpret  its  whole  prin- 
ciple, aud  testifies  to  its  having  been  a leueficent 
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privilege  for  all  who  came  withm  it.  It  gave 
right*  to  the  slave,  to  the  despi&tsl  stranger,  even  to 
the  ox  and  the  ass.  This  beneficent  character  of 
the  Fourth  Commandment  is  very  apparent  in  the 
version  of  it  which  we  find  in  Deuteronomy  (Deut. 
v.  12-15).  But  although  this  be  so,  and  though  it 
he  plain  that  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  com- 
mandment was  to  possess  a franchise,  to  share  in  n 
privilege,  yet  does  the  original  proclamation  of  it 
in  Exodus  place  it  on  a ground  which,  closely  con- 
nected no  doubt  with  these  others,  is  yet  higher 
and  more  comprehensive.  The  Divine  method  of 
working  and  vest  is  there  proposed  to  man  as  the 
model  alter  which  he  is  to  work  and  to  rest.  Time 
then  piesents  a perfect  whole,  is  then  well  rounded 
and  entire,  when  it  is  shaped  into  a week,  modeller! 
on  the  six  dap  of  creation  and  their  following  Sab- 
bath. Six  days’  work  and  the  seventh  day’s  rest 
conform  the  life  of  man  to  the  method  of  his 
Creator.  In  distributing  his  life  thus,  man  may 
look  up  to  God  as  his  Archetype.  It  is  most  im- 
portant to  remember  that  tlie  Fourth  Command- 
ment is  not  limited  to  a mere  enactment  respecting 
one  day,  but  prescril>es  the  due  distribution  of  a 
week,  and  enforces  the  six  days’  work  ns  much  as 
the  seventh  day’s  rest.  This  higher  ground  of  ob- 
servance was  felt  to  invest  the  Sabbath  with  a 
theological  character,  and  rendered  it  the  great 
witness  for  faith  in  a personal  and  creating  God. 
In  all  this,  however,  we  have  but  an  assertion  of 
the  general  principle  of  resting  on  the  Sabbath,  and 
must  seek  elsewhere  for  information  as  to  the  details 
wherewith  that  principle  was  to  be  brought  out. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  work  forbidden  is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  action  of  every  sort. 
The  terms  in  the  commandment  show  plainly  enough 
tire  sort  of  work  which  is  contemplated.  They  are 
servile  work,  and  business.  Tlje  Pentateuch  pi-e- 
sents  us  W ith  but  three  applications  of  the  general 
principle  (Ex.  xvi.  29,  xxxv.  3;  Num.  xv.  33-36). 
The  reference  of  Isaiah  to  the  Sabbath  gives  us  no 
details.  Those  in  Jeremiah  and  Neheminh  show 
that  carrying  goods  for  sale,  and  buying  such,  were 
equally  profanations  of  the  day.  There  is  no  ground 
for  supposing  that  to  engage  the  enemy  on  the  Sab- 
bath was  considered  unlawful  before  the  Captivity. 
At  a subsequent  period  we  know  (1  Macc.  ii.  34- 
38)  that  the  scruple  existed  and  was  acted  on  with 
most  calamitous  effects.  Yet  the  scruple,  like  many 
other  scruples,  proved  a convenience,  and  under  the 
Homan  Empire  the  Jews  procured  exemption  from 
military  service  by  means  of  it.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever. without  its  evils.  In  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
by  Pompey,  as  well  as  in  the  tinal  one  bv 'Titus, 
the  Homans  took  advantage  of  it.  So  far  therefore 
as  we  have  yet  gone,  so  far  as  the  negative  side  of 
Sabbatical  observance  is  concerned,  it  would  seem 
that  servile  labour,  whether  that  of  slaves  or  of 
hired  servants,  and  all  worldly  business  on  the  part 
of  masters,  was  suspended  on  the  Sablwth,  and  the 
day  was  a common  right  to  rest  and  be  refreshed, 
possessed  by  all  classes  in  the  Hebrew  community, 
it  was  thus,  as  we  have  urged,  a beneficent  insti- 
tution. We  must  now  quit  the  negative  for  the 
positive  side  of  the  institution.  In  the  first  place, 
we  learn  from  the  Pentateuch  that  the  morning 
and  evening  sacrifice  were  both  doubled  on  the 
Sabbath-day,  and  that  the  fresh  xhew-bread  was 
then  baked,  and  subrtituted  on  the  Table  for  that 
of  the  previous  week.  And  this  at  once  leads  to 
the  observation  that  the  negative  rules,  proscribing 
woik.  lighting  of  tires,  &c.,  did  cot  apply  to  the 
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rites  of  religion.  It  became  a dictum  that  there 
was  no  Sabbath  in  holy  thing*.  Next,  it  » clear 
that  individual  offerings  were  not  breaches  of  the 
Sabbath ; and  from  this  doubtless  came  the  feasts 
of  the  rich  on  thJit  day,  which  were  sanctioned  by 
our  Saviour’s  attendance  on  one  such.  We  have  no 
ground  for  supposing  that  anything  like  thedidactic 
institutions  of  the  synagogue  formed  part  of  the 
original  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  But  from  an 
early  period  if  not,  as  is  most  probable,  from  the 
very  institution,  occupation  with  holy  themes  was 
regarded  as  n»  essential  part  of  the  observance  of 
the  i>abbath.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  an  ha- 
bitual practice  to  repair  to  a prophet  on  that  day, 
in  order,  it  must  be  presumed,  to  listen  to  his 
teaching  (2  K.  iv.  23).  Certain  Psalms  too,  e.  g. 
the  92nd,  were  composed  for  the  Sabbath,  and  pro- 
bably used  in  private  as  well  as  in  the  Taberasu*. 
At  a later  period  we  come  upon  precepts  that  ca 
the  Sabliath  the  mind  should  be  uplifted  to  h:;a 
and  holy  themes — to  God,  His  character.  His  rev4- 
ations  of  Himself,  His  mighty  works.  Still  the 
thoughts  with  which  the  day  was  invested  w e.t 
ever  thoughts,  not  of  restriction,  but  of  freedoo 
and  of  joy.  Such  indeed  would  seem,  from  Nek 
viii.  9-12,  to  have  been  essential  to  the  notion  of* 
holy  day.  We  have  more  than  once  pointed  oal 
that  pleasure,  as  such,  was  never  considered  by  the 
Jews  a breach  of  the  Sabbath.  We  have  area 
then,  that,  for  whomsoever  else  the  provision  wa> 
intended,  the  chosen  race  were  in  possession  of  is 
ordinance,  whereby  neither  a man’s  time  nor  his 
property  could  be  considered  absolutely  his  awn. 
the  seventh  of  each  week  being  holy  to  God,  asd 
dedicated  to  rest  after  the  pattern  of  God’s  rest,  .tod 
giving  equal  rights  to  all.  We  have  also  seen  thsi 
this  provision  was  the  tonic  to  a chord  of  Sabbatrsl 
observance,  through  which  the  same  great  prin- 
ciples of  God’s  clnim  and  society’s,  on  every  mar/s 
time  and  every  man’s  property,  were  extended  sol 
developed.  Of  the  Sabbatical  year,  indeed,  and  of 
the  year  of  Jubilee,  it  mny  be  questioned  whether 
they  were  persistently  observed.  But  no  doaU 
exists  that  the  weekly  Sabbath  was  always  partial’ r, 
and  in  the  Pharisaic  and  subsequent  times  very 
strictly,  however  mistakenly,  observed.  We  km 
hitherto  viewed  the  Sabbath  merely  as  a Mwac 
ordinance.  It  remains  to  ask  whether,  first,  tb>*w 
be  indications  of  its  having  been  previously  kno«v* 
and  observed ; and,  secondly,  whether  it  have  *a 
universal  scope  and  authority  over  all  men.  Tie 
first  and  chief  argument  of  those  who  maiDtxn 
that  the  Sabbath  was  known  before  Moses  is  tie 
reference  to  it  in  Gen.  ii.  2,  3.  But  the  whole  ar- 
gument is  very  precarious.  We  have  no  materni* 
for  ascertaining,  or  even  conjecturing,  which 
put  forth  first,  the  record  of  the  Creation,  or  tfe* 
Fourth  Commandment.  The  next  indication  of » 
pre-Mosaic  Fabbath  has  been  found  in  Gen.  it.  S, 
where  we  rend  that  “ in  process  of  time  it  came  te 
|iass  that  Cain  brought  of  the  fruit  of  the  pwad 
an  ollering  unto  the  Lord.”  The  words  nswieod 
in  process  of  time  mean  literally  “ at  the  ea-i  <6 
days,”  and  it  is  contended  that  they  designate  * 
fixed  period  of  days,  probably  the  of  a wt*k. 
the  seventh  or  Sabbath-day.  Again,  the  divid* 
of  time  into  weeks  seems  recognised  in 
courtship  of  Rachel  fGen.  xxix.  27,  28).  L®*y- 
the  opening  of  the  Fourth  Commandment,  the  in- 
junction to  remember  the  Sabbath-day.  is  appeal 
to  as  proof  that  that  day  was  already  known,  ft 
is  easy  to  see  that  all  this  is  but  a precarious  focn' 
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(in t ion  on  which  to  build.  It  is  not  dear  that  the 
words  in  Gen.  iv.  3 denote  a fixed  division  of  time 
of  any  sort.  Those  in  Gen.  xxix.  obviously  do, 
but  carry  us  no  farther  than  proving  that  the  week 
was  kuown  and  recognised  by  Jacob  and  Laban. 
The  argument  from  the  prevalence  of  the  weekly 
division  of  time  would  require  a greater  approach 
to  universality  in  such  practice  than  the  facts  ex- 
hibit, to  make  it  a cogent  one.  While  the  injunc- 
tion iu  the  Fourth  Commandment  to  remember  the 
Sabbath-day  may  refer  only  to  its  previous  institu- 
tion in  connexion  with  the  gathering  of  manna,  or 
may  be  but  the  natural  precept  to  keep  in  mind 
the  rule  about  to  be  delivered,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  perplexity  of  the  Israelites  respecting  the  double 
supply  of  manna  on  the  sixth  (Lx.  xvi.  22)  leads  us 
to  infer  that  the  Sabbath  for  which  such  extra 
supply  was  designed  was  not  then  known  to  them. 
Moreover  the  language  of  Ezekiel  (xx.)  seems  to 
designate  it  as  an  ordinance  distinctively  Hebrew 
and  Mosaic.  We  cannot  then,  from  the  uncertain 
notices  which  we  possess,  infer  more  than  that  the 
weekly  division  of  time  was  known  to  the  Israelites 
and  others  before  the  Law  of  Moses.  But  to  come 
to  our  second  question,  it  by  no  means  follows, 
tliat  even  if  the  J^abbath  were  no  older  than  Moses, 
its  scope  and  obligation  are  limited  to  Israel,  and 
that  itself  belongs  only  to  the  obsolete  enactments 
of  the  Levitical  Law.  That  Law  contains  two 
elements,  the  code  of  a particular  nation,  and  com- 
mandments of  human  and  universal  character.  To 
which  class  belongs  the  .Sabbath,  viewed  simply  in 
itself,  is  a question  which  will  soon  come  before  us, 
and  one  which  does  not  appear  hard  to  settle. 
Meanwhile,  we  must  inquire  into  the  case  as  exhi- 
bited by  Scripture.  And  here  we  are  at  once  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  the  command  to  keep 
the  Sabbath  forms  part  of  the  Decalogue.  In  some 
way,  therefore,  the  Fourth  Commandment  has  an 
authority  over,  and  is  to  be  obeyed  by,  Christians, 
though  whether  in  the  letter,  or  in  some  large 
spiritual  sense  and  scope,  is  a question  which  still 
remains.  The  phenomena  respecting  the  Sabbath 
presented  by  the  New  Testament  are,  1st,  tl>e  fre- 
quent reference  to  it  in  the  four  Gospels ; and  2ndly, 
the  silence  of  the  Epistles,  with  the  exception  of  one 
place  (Col.  ii.  1G,  17),  where  its  repeal  would  seem 
to  be  asserted,  and  perhaps  one  other  (Heb.  iv.  9). 
1st.  The  references  to  it  in  the  four  Gospels  are 
numerous  enough.  We  have  already  seen  the  high 
position  which  it  took  in  the  minds  of  the  Rabbis, 
and  the  strange  code  of  prohibitions  which  they  put 
forth  in  connexion  with  it.  The  consequence  of 
this  was,  that  no  part  of  our  Saviour’s  teaching  and 
practice  would  seem  to  have  been  so  eagerly  and 
narrowly  watched  as  that  which  feinted  to  the  Sab- 
bath. We  have  already  seen  the  kind  of  prohibi- 
tions against  which  both  His  teaching  and  practice 
were  directed;  and  His  two  pregnant  declarations, 
“ The  SabltaUi  was  made  lor  man,  not  man  for  the 
Sabbath,”  and  “ My  Father  worketh  hitherto,  and 
I work,”  surely  exhibit  to  us  the  Law  of  the  Sab- 
Lath  as  human  and  universal.  The  former  sets  it 
forth  as  a privilege  and  a blessing.  The  latter 
wonderfully  exalts  the  Sabbath  by  referring  it  to 
God  ns  its  archetype.  2ndly.  The  Epistles,  it  must 
lie  admitted,  with  the  exception  of  one  place,  and 
perhaps  another  to  which  we  hnve  already  referred, 
are  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  Sabbath.  No  rules 
for  its  observance  are  ever  given  by  the  Aposties — 
its  violation  is  never  denounced  by  them,  Sabbath- 
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breakers  are  never  included  in  any  list  of  offenders. 
Col.  ii.  16,  17,  seems  a far  stronger  argument  for 
the  abolition  of  the  Sabbath  in  the  Christian  dis- 
pensation than  is  furnished  by  Heb.  iv.  9 for  its 
coutinuance ; and  while  the  first  day  of  the  week  is 
more  than  once  referred  to  as  one  of  religious  ob- 
servance, it  is  never  identified  with  the  Sabbath. 
When  we  turn  to  the  monuments,  which  we  possess 
of  the  early  Church,  we  find  ourselves  on  the  whole 
earned  in  the  same  direction.  Again,  the  observ- 
ance of  the  Lord’s  Day  as  a Sabbath  would  have 
been  wellnigh  impossible  to  the  majority  of  Chris- 
tians in  the  first  ages.  Wheu  the  early  Fathers 
speak  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  they  sometimes,  perhaps, 
by  comparing,  connect  it  with  the  Sabbath;  but 
we  have  never  found  a jmssage,  previous  to  the  con- 
version of  Constantine,  prohibitory  of  any  work  or 
occupation  on  the  former,  and  nnv  such,  did  it 
exist,  would  *)iave  been  in  a great  measure  nugatory, 
for  the  reasons  just  alleged.  After  Constantine 
tilings  become  different  at  once.  His  celebrated 
edict  piohibitory  of  judicial  proceedings  on  the 
Lord’s  Day  was  probably  dictated  by  a w ish  to  give 
the  great  Christian  festival  as  much  honour  as  was 
enjoyed  by  those  of  the  heathen,  rather  than  by 
any  reference  to  the  Sabbath  or  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment; but  it  was  followed  by  several  which 
extended  the  prohibition  to  many  other  occupations, 
and  to  many  forms  of  pleasure  held  innocent  on 
ordinary  days.  But  it  was  surely  impossible  to 
obserye  both  the  Lord’s  Day,  as  was  done  by  Chris- 
tians after  Constantine,  nnd  to  read  the  Fourth 
Commandment  without  connecting  the  two ; and, 
seeing  that  such  was  to  be  the  practice  of  the  de- 
veloped Church,  we  can  understand  how  the  silence 
of  the  N.  T.  Epistles,  and  even  the  strong  words 
of  St.  Paul  (Col.  ii.  16,  17),  do  not  impair  the 
human  and  universal  scope  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mandment, exhibited  so  strongly  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  Law,  and  in  the  teaching  respecting  it  of 
Him  who  came  not  to  destroy  the  Law,  but  to 
fulfil.  In  the  East,  indeed,  where  the  seventh  day 
of  the  week  was  long  kept  as  a festival,  that  would 
present  itself  to  men’s  minds  as  the  Sabbath,  and 
the  first  day  of  the  week  would  appear  rather  in  its 
distinctively  Christian  character,  and  as  of  Apos- 
tolical and  ecclesiastical  origin,  than  in  connexion 
with  the  Old  Law.  But  in  the  West  the  seventh 
day  was  kept  for  the  most  part  as  a fast,  and  that 
for  a reason  merely  Christian,  viz.  in  commemora- 
tion of  our  Lord’s  lying  in  the  sepulchre  through- 
out that  day.  Its  observance  therefore  would  not 
obscure  the  aspect  of  the  Lord’s  Day  as  that  of  heb- 
domadal lest  aud  refreshment.  Were  we  prepared 
to  embrace  an  exposition  which  has  been  given  of 
a remarkable  passage  already  referred  to  (Heb.  iv. 
8-10),  we  should  find  it  singularly  illustrative  of 
the  view  just  suggested,  la  ver.  9 we  have  the 
words  “ there  remuineth  therefore  a rest  for 
the  people  of  God.”  Now  it  is  important  that 
throughout  the  passage  the  word  for  rest  is  Kard- 
iravets , and  that  in  the  words  just  quoted  it  is 
changed  into  «ra/3/3ari(r/idv,  which  certainly  means 
the  keeping  of  rest,  the  act  of  sabbatizing  rather 
than  the  objective  rest  itself.  It  has  accordingly 
been  suggested  that  those  words  are  not  the  author’s 
conclusion — which  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  of 
thesis  in  the  declaration  “ we  which  have  believed 
do  enter  into  rest” — but  a parenthesis  to  the  effect 
that  “ to  the  people  of  God,”  the  Christian  com- 
munity, there  remnineth  there  is  left,  a S<rlbat- 
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izing,  the  great  change  that  has  passed  upon  them 
and  the  mighty  elevation  to  which  they  have  been 
brought  as  on  other  matters,  so  as  regards  the  Rest 
of  God  revealed  to  them,  still  leaving  scope  for  and 
justifying  the  practice.  The  objections,  however, 
to  this  exposition  are  many  and  great.  It  would 
not  have  been  right,  however,  to  have  passed  it 
over  in  this  article  without  notice,  as  it  relates 
to  a passage  of  Scripture  in  which  Sabbath  and 
Sabbatical  ideas  are  markedly  brought  forward. 
The  woid  Sabbath  seems  sometimes  to  denote  a 
week  in  the  N.  T. 

Sabbath-day’s  Journey  (Acts  i.  12).  On  occa- 
sion of  a violation  of  the  commandment  by  certain 
of  the  people  who  went  to  look  for  manna  on  the 
seventh  day,  Moses  enjoined  every  man  to  M abide 
iu  his  place,”  and  forbade  nny  man  to  “ go  out  of  i 
his  place"  on  that  day  (Kx.  xvi.  29).  It  seems  ! 
natural  to  look  on  this  as  a mere  enactment  pro  re 
nato,  and  having  no  bearing  on  any  state  of  affairs 
subsequent  to  the  journey  through  the  wilderness 
and  the  daily  gathering  of  manna.  Whether  the 
earlier  Hebrews  did  or  did  not  regard  it  thus,  it  is 
not  easy  to  say.  In  after  times  the  precept  in  Kx. 
xvi.  was  undoubtedly  viewed  as  a permanent  law. 
Rut  as  some  departure  from  a man’s  own  place 
was  unavoidable,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  allowable  amount,  which  was  fixed  at 
2000  paces,  or  about  six  furlongs,  from  the  wall  of 
the  city.  The  permitted  distance  seems  to  have 
been  grounded  on  the  space  to  be  kept  between  the 
Ark  and  the  people  (Josh.  iii.  4)  in  the  wilderness, 
which  tradition  said  was  that  between  the  Ark  and 
the  tents.  We  find  the  same  distance  given  as  the 
circumference  outside  the  walls  of  the  Levitic&l 
cities  to  be  counted  as  their  suburbs  (Num.  xxxv. 
5;.  The  terminus  a quo  was  thus  not  a man’s  own 
house,  but  the  wall  of  the  city  w'here  he  dwelt. 

Sabbathe’us.  Shabdethai  the  Levite  (1  Esd. 
ix.  14;  comp.  Kzr.  x.  15). 

Sabbatical  Year.  As  each  seventh  day  and  each 
seventh  month  were  holy,  so  was  each  seventh  year, 
by  the  Mosaic  code.  We  first  encounter  this  law  in 
Kx.  xxiii.  10,  11.  The  commandment  is,  to  sow 
and  reap  for  six  years,  and  to  let  the  lnnd  rest  on 
the  seventh,  “ that  the  poor  of  thy  people  may  eat ; 
and  what  they  leave  the  beasts  of  the  field  shall 
eat.”  It  is  added,  “ In  like  manner  thou  shaltdeal 
with  thy  vineyard  and  thy  oliveyard."  We  next 
meet  with  the  ennetment  in  Lev.  xxv.  2-7,  and 
finally  in  Dent,  xv.,  in  which  last  place  the  new 
feature  presents  itself  of  the  seventh  year  being  one 
of  lelease  to  debtors.  When  we  combine  these 
several  notices,  we  find  that  every  seventh  year 
the  land  was  to  have  rest  to  enjoy  her  Sabbaths. 
Neither  tillage  nor  cultivation  of  any  sort  was  to 
be  practised.  This  singular  institution  has  the 
aspect,  at  first  sight,  of  total  impracticability. 
This,  however,  wears  oil’  when  we  consider  that  in 
no  year  was  the  owner  allowed  to  reap  the  whole 
harvest  (Lev.  xix.  9,  xxiii.  22).  Moreover,  it  is 
clear  tlint  the  owners  of  land  were  to  lay  by  corn 
in  previous  years  lor  their  own  and  their  families’ 
wants  (Lev.  xxv.  20-22).  The  release  of  debtors 
during  the  Sabbatical  year  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  release  of  slaves  on  the  seventh  year  of 
their  service.  The  spirit  of  this  law  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  weekly  .Sabbath.  Roth  have  a bene- 
ficent tendency,  limiting  the  rights  and  checking 
the  sense  of  property  ; the  one  puts  in  God’s  claims 
on  time,  the  other  on  the  land.  There  may  also 
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1 have  been  an  eye  to  the  benefit  which  would  accrue 
to  the  land  from  lying  fallow  every  leventh  rear, 
in  a time  when  the  rotation  of  crops  was  unknown. 
The  Sabbatical  year  opened  in  the  Sabbatical  montb, 
and  the  whole  Law  was  to  be  read  every  auch  tear, 
during  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  to  the  assembled 
people.  At  the  completion  of  a week  of  Sabbatical 
yeaia,  the  Sabbatical  scale  received  its  completion 
in  the  year  of  Jubilee.  The  next  question  tut 
presents  itself  regarding  the  Sabbatical  year  relates 
to  the  time  when  its  observance  became  obligatory. 
It  is  more  reasonable  to  suppose,  with  the  bejt 
Jewish  authorities,  that  the  law  became  obligatory 
fourteen  years  after  the  first  entrance  into  the  Pro- 
mised Land,  the  conquest  of  which  took  seven  too, 
and  the  distribution  seven  more.  A further  ques- 
tion arise*.  At  whatever  period  the  obedience  to 
this  law  ought  to  have  commenced,  was  it  in  point 
of  fact  obeyed  ? In  the  threatening*  contained  ia 
Lev.  xxvi.,  judgments  on  the  violation  of  the  Sab- 
batical year  are  particularly  contemplated  (vers.  33, 
34) ; and  that  it  was  greatly  if  not  quite  negkted 
appems  from  2 Chr.  xxxvi.  20,  21.  Some  of  the 
Jewish  commentators  hare  inferred  from  this  that 
their  forefathers  had  neglected  exactly  seventy  Sab- 
batical years.  If  such  neglect  was  continuous,  ti» 
law  must  have  been  disobeyed  throughout  a pend 
of  490  years,  *.  e.  through  nearly  the  whole  dura- 
tion of  the  monarchy  ; and  as  there  is  nothing  in 
the  previous  history  leading  to  the  infeienea  tisl 
the  people  were  more  scrupulous  then,  we  must  look 
to  the  return  from  captivity  for  indications  of  the 
Sabbatical  year  being  actually  observed  (1  Mat. 
vi.  49).  Alexander  the  Great  is  said  to  hare  et- 
empted  the  Jews  from  tribute  during  it. 
8abbe'us,  1 Ksd.  ix.  32.  [Shemaiah,  14.] 
Sabe’ana.  [Sheba.] 

8a hi  [Zeuaim.]  1 Esd.  v.  34. 

Sab'tah  (Gen.  x.  7),  or  Sabta  (1  Chr.  L 9\ 
the  third  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Cush.  The  state 
ments  of  Pliny  (vi.  32,  §155,  xii.  32),  Ptohnf 
(vi.  7,  p.  411),  and  Anon.  Peripl.  (27),  rwpectis.’ 
Sabbaths,  Sabota,  or  Sobotale,  metropolis  of  the 
Atrnmitae  (probably  the  Chatramotitae),  seem  t» 
]>oint  to  a trace  of  the  tribe  which  descended  fisa 
Snbtah,  always  supposing  that  this  city  Sabbita 
was  not  a corruption  or  dialectic  variation  of. Saba. 
Seba,  or  Sheha.  Ptolemy  places  Sabbatha  in  T?5 
long.  16°  30'  lnt.  It  was  an  important  city,c«- 
taiuing  no  less  than  sixty  temple*.  Gesenios,  wt-; 
sees  in  Cush  only  Ethiopia,  44  has  no  doubt  that 
Snbtah  should  be  compred  with  2aj3dr,  2a&, 
SajSai,  on  the  shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  sinotol 
just  where  Aikiko  is  now.”  It  only  renuhn  u 
add  that  Michaelis  l-emores  Subtah  to  Ceuta  oppo- 
site Gibraltar,  allied  in  Arabic  Sebtah ; nnd  tW 
Bochart  prefers  to  place  Snbtah  near  the  wests* 
shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  with  the  Saphtha  of 
Ptolemy,  the  name  also  of  an  island  iu  that  gulf. 

Sab'techa,  and  Sab’techah  (Gen.  x.  7;  1 Chr. 
i.  9),  the  fifth  in  order  of  the  sons  of  Cush,  wi>*e 
settlements  would  probablv  be  near  the  Persia* 
Gulf.  lie  has  not  been  identified  satisfacton.J- 
Bochart  compares  Sabtechah  with  the  city  of  .'wop' 
dace  of  Steph.  Byz. 

Sa'car.  1.  A Harnrite,  father  of  Ahiam  (f  Cb* 
xi.  35). —2.  The  fourth  son  of  Obcd  edom  (I  Chr. 
xxvi.  4). 

Sackbut  (Dan.  iii.  5,  7,  10,  15\  the  mrfcricg 
in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Chaldee  sabfjfc t.  If  this  mu- 
sical instrument  be  the  same  as  the  Greek  espfh*? 
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and  Latin  sambuca,  the  English  translation  is  en- 
tirely wrong.  The  sackbut  was  a wind-instrument ; 
the  sambuca  was  played  with  strings.  Mr.  Chappell 
says  {Pop.  Mils.  i.  35),  “ The  sackbut  was  a bass 
trumpet  with  a slide,  like  the  modern  trombone.” 
The  sambuca  was  a triangular  instrument  with  four 
or  more  strings  played  with  the  fingers. 

Sackcloth,  a coarse  texture,  of  a dark  colour, 
made  of  goats'- hair  (Is.  1.  3 ; Rev.  vi.  12),  and  re- 
sembling the  cUicium  of  the  Romans.  It  was  used 
(1.)  for  making  sacks  (Gen.  xlii.  25  ; Lev.  xi.  32  ; 
Josh.  ix.  4);  and  (2.)  for  making  the  rough  gar- 
ments used  by  mourners,  which  were  in  extreme 
cases  worn  next  the  skin  (1  K.  xxi.  27 ; 2 K.  vi. 
30;  Job  xvi.  15;  Is.  xxxii.  11),  and  this  even  by 
females  (Joel  i.  8 ; 2 Mace.  iii.  19),  but  at  other 
times  were  worn  over  the  coat  (Jon.  iii.  6). in  lieu 
of  the  outer  garment. 

Sacrifice.  The  jieculiar  features  of  each  kind  of 
sacrifice  are  referred  to  under  their  respective  heads ; 
the  object  of  this  article  will  be: — I.  To  examine 
the  historical  development  of  sacrifi<«  in  the  Old 
Testament.  II.  To  sketch  briefly  the  theory  of 
sacrifice,  as  it  is  set  forth  both  in  the  Old  aud  New 
Testaments,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Atone- 
ment of Cbrht.— 1.  (A.)  Origin  of  Sacrifice. — 
In  tracing  the  history  of  sacrifice,  from  its  first 
beginning  to  its  perfect  development  in  the  Mosaic 
ritual,  we  are  at  once  met  by  the  long-disputed 
question,  as  to  the  origin  of  sacrifice ; whether  it 
arose  from  a natural  instiuct  of  man,  sanctioned 
and  guided  by  Gbd,  or  whether  it  was  the  subject 
of  some  distinct  primeval  revelation.  Its  universal 
prevalence,  independent  of,  and  often  opposed  to, 
man’s  natural  reasonings  on  his  relation  to  God, 
shows  it  to  have  been  primeval,  and  deeply  rooted 
in  the  instincts  of  humanity.  Whether  it  was  first 
enjoined  by  an  external  command,  or  whether  it 
wag  based  on  that  sense  of  sin  and  lost  communion 
with  God  which  is  stamped  by  His  hand  on  the 
heart  of  man — is  an  historical  question,  perhaps  in- 
wluble.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  theory  which 
refers  it  to  a distinct  command  of  God,  is  the  total 
silence  of  Hodv  Scripture.  Nor  is  the  fact  of  the 
mysterious  and  supernatural  character  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Atonement,  with  which  the  sacrifices  of  the 
0.  T.  are  expressly  connected,  any  conclusive  argu- 
ment on  this  side  of  the  question.  All  allow  that 
the  eucharistic  and  deprecatory  ideas  of  sacrifice  are 
perfectly  natural  to  man.  The  higher  view  of  its 
expiatory  character,  dependent,  as  it  is,  entirely  on 
its  typical  nature,  appeara  but  gradually  in  Scrip- 
ture. It  is  only  in  the  N.  T.  (especially  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews)  that  its  nature  is  clearly 
unfolded.  It  is  to  l»e  noticed  thnt,  except  in  Gen. 
xv.  9,  the  method  of  patriarchal  sacrifice  is  left 
free.  The  inference  is  at  least  probable,  that  when 
God  sanctioned  formally  a natural  rite,  then,  and 
not  till  then,  did  He  define  its  method.  The  ques- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  origin  of  sacrifice  is  best  left 
in  the  silence  with  which  Scripture  surrounds  it.— 
(B.)  Ante-Mosaic  History  of  Sacrifice. — In 
examining  the  various  sacrifices  recorded  in  Scrip- 
ture before  the  establishment  of  the  Law,  we  find 
that  the  words  specially  denoting  expiatory  sacrifice 
are  not  applied  to  them.  This  fact  does  not  at  all 
show  that  they  were  not  actually  expiatoiy,  but  it 
justifies  the  inference  that  this  idea  was  not  then 
the  prominent  one  in  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice.  The 
sacrifice  of  Cain  and  Abel  is  called  minchah , al- 
though in  the  case  of  the  latter  it  was  a bloody 
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sacrifice.  In  the  case  of  both  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  eucharistic.  The  sacrifice  of  Noah  after 
the  Flood  (Gen.  viii.  20)  is  called  burnt-offering 
(’ Slab ).  This  aacrifioc  is  expressly  connected  with 
the  institution  of  the  Covenant  which  follows  in 
ix.  8-17.  The  sacrifice  ( zebach ) of  Jacob  at  Mizpnh 
also  marks  a covenant  with  Laban,  to  which  God 
is  called  to  be  a witness  and  a parry.  In  all  these, 
therefore,  the  prominent  idea  seems  to  have  been 
what  is  called  the  federative,  the  recognition  of  a 
bond  between  the  sacrificer  and  God,  ami  the  dedic- 
ation of  himself,  ns  represented  by  the  victim,  to 
the  service  of  the  Lord.  The  sacrifice  of  l*aac 
(Gen.  xxii.  1-13)  stands  by  itself.  Yet  in  its  prin- 
ciple it  appears  to  have  been  of  the  same  nature  as 
before : the  voluntary  surrender  of  an  only  son  on 
Abraham’s  part,  and  the  willing  dedication  of  him- 
self on  Isaac's,  are  in  the  foreground  ; the  expiatory 
idea,  if  recognised  at  all,  holds  certainly  a secondary 
position.  In  the  burnt-offerings  of  Job  for  his 
children  (Job  i.  5)  and  for  his  three  friends  (xlii. 
8),  we  for  the  first  time  find  the  expression  of  the 
desire  of  expiation  for  sin.  The  same  is  the  case  in 
the  words  of  Moses  to  Pharaoh  (Ex.  x.  25).  Here 
the  main  idea  is  at  least  deprecatory.— (C.)  The 
Sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  Period. — These  are 
inaugurated  by  ihe  offering  of  the  Passover  and 
the  sacrifice  of  Ex.  xxiv.  The  Passover  indeed  is 
unique  in  its  character ; but  it  is  clear  that  the 
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is  brought  out  in  it  with  a distinctness  before  un- 
known. The  sacrifice  of  Ex.  xxiv.,  offered  as  a 
solemn  inauguration  of  the  Covenant  of  Sinai,  has 
a similarly  comprehensive  character.  The  Law  of 
Leviticus  now  unfolds  distinctly  the  various  foims 
of  sacrifice  : — (a.)  The  burnt-offering.  Self- 
dedicatory. — \b.)  The  meat-offciing  iuidrioody)  ; 
the  peace-offering  ( Woody ).  Eucharistic. — (c.) 
The  sin-offering  ; the  trespass-offering.  Expi- 
atory.— To  these  may  be  added, — (</.)  The  incense 
offered  after  sacrifice  in  the  Holy  Place,  and  (on 
the  Day  of  Atonement)  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,  the 
symbol  of  the  intercession  of  the  priest  (as  a typo 
of  the  Great  High  Priest),  accompanying  and 
making  efficacious  the  prayer  of  the  people.  In 
the  consecration  of  Aaron  and  his  sons  (Lev.  viii.) 
we  find  these  offered  in  what  became  ever  after- 
wards the  appointed  order : first  came  the  sin- 
offering,  to  pi-ep-we  access  to  God  ; next,  the  burnt- 
offering,  to  murk  their  dedication  to  His  servioe; 
and  thirdly,  the  meat-offering  of  thanksgiving. 
Henceforth  the  sacrificial  system  was  fixed  in  all 
its  parts,  until  He  should  come  whom  it  typified. 
It  is  to  lie  noticed  that  the  Law  of  Leviticus  Likes 
the  rite  of  sacrifice  for  granted  (see  Lev.  i.  2,  ii. 
1,  &c.),  and  is  directed  chiefly  to  guide  and  limit 
its  exercise.  In  consequence  of  the  peculiarity  of 
j the  Law,  it  has  been  aigued  thnt  the  whole  system 
of  sacrifice  was  only  a condescension  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  people,  borrowed,  more  or  less,  from 
the  heathen  nations,  especially  from  Egypt,  in  order 
to  guard  against  worse  superstition  aud  positive 
idolatry.  Taken  ns  an  explanation  of  the  theory  of 
sacrifice,  it  is  weak  and  superficial;  but  as  giving 
a reason  for  the  minuteness  and  elaboration  of  the 
Mosaic  ceremonial,  it  may  probably  have  some 
value.— (D.)  Post-Mosaic  Sacrifices.— It  will 
not  be  necessary  to  pursue,  in  detail,  the  history  of 
Post-Mosaic  Sacrifice,  for  its  main  principles  were 
now  fixed  for  ever.  The  regular  sacrifices  in  the 
Temple  service  were  : — (a.)  Burnt-Offerings,. 
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1.  The  daily  burnt-offerings  (Ex.  xxix.  38-42). 

2.  The  double  burnt-offerings  on  the  Sabbath 

(Num.  xxviii.  9,  10).  3.  The  burnt-offerings  at 
the  great  festivals  (Num.  xxviii.  11-xxix.  39). — 
(6.)  Meat-Offerings.  1.  The  daily  meat-offer- 
ings accompanying  the  daily  burnt-offerings  (Ex. 
xxix.  40,  41),  2.  The  shew-bread,  renewed  every 

Sabbath  (Lev.  xxiv.  5,  9).  3.  The  special  meat- 

offerings  at  the  Sabbath  and  the  great  festivals 
(Num.  xxviii,,  xxix.).  4.  The  first-fruits,  at  the 
Passover  (Lev.  xxiii.  10-14),  at  Pentecost  (xxiii. 
17-20);  the  first-fruits  of  the  dough  aud  thresh- 
jng-Hoor  at  the  harvest-time  (Num.  xv.  20,  21  ; 
Deut.  xxvi.  l-l  1). — (c.)  Sin-Offerings.  1.  Sin- 
offering  each  new  moon  (Num.  xxviii.  15).  2.  Sin- 
offeriogs  at  the  Passover,  Pentecost,  Feast  of 
Trumpets,  and  Tabernacles  (Num.  xxviii.  22,  30, 
xxix.  5,  16,  19,  22,  25,  28,  31,  34,  38).  3.  The 
offering  of  the  two  goats  for  the  peopje,  and  of  the 
bulloric  for  the  priest  himself,  on  the  Great  Day  of 
Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.). — (d.)  Incf.nse.  1.  The 
morning  and  evening  incense  (Ex.  xxx.  7,  8).  2. 

The  incense  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev. 
xvi.  12).  Derides  these  public  sacrifices,  there  were 
offerings  of  the  people  for  themselves  individually.— 
II.  By  the  order  of  sacrifice  in  its  prfect  form  (as 
in  Lev.  viii.)  it  is  clear  that  the  sin-offering  occu- 
pies the  most  important  place,  the  burnt-offering 
comes  next,  and  the  meat-offering  or  peace-offering 
last  of  all.  The  second  could  only  be  offered  after 
the  first  had  been  accepted  ; the  third  was  only  a 
subsidiary  part  of  the  second.  Yet,  in  actual  order 
of  time,  it  has  been  seen  that  the  patriarchal  sacri- 
fices partook  much  more  of  the  nature  of  the  pace- 
offering  ami  burnt-offering ; and  that,  under  the 
Law,  by  which  was  “ the  knowledge  of  sin”  (Rom. 
iii.  20),  the  sin-offering  was  for  the  first  time  ex- 
plicitly set  forth.  This  is  but  natmai,  that  the 
deep-st  ideas  should  be  the  last  in  order  of  develop 
ment.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  universality  of 
heathen  sacrifices,  aud  difficult  to  reduce  to  any 
single  theory  the  various  ideas  involved  therein. 
It  is  clear  that  the  sacrifice  was  often  looked  upon 
as  a gift  or  tribute  to  the  gods.  It  is  also  clear  that 
sacrifices  were  used  as  prayers  to  obtain  benefits,  or 
to  avert  wrath.  On  the  other  hand,  that  they  were 
regarded  as  thank-offerings  is  equally  ceitain.  Nor 
was  the  higher  idea  of  sacrifice,  as  a representation 
of  the  self-devotion  of  the  offerer,  body  and  soul,  to 
the  god,  wholly  lost,  although  generally  obscured 
by  the  grosser  and  more  obvious  conceptions  of  the 
rite.  But,  besides  all  these,  there  seems  always  to 
have  been  latent  the  idea  of  propitiation,  that  is, 
the  belief  in  a communion  with  the  gods,  natural 
to  man,  broken  off  in  some  way,  and  by  sacrifice  to 
be  restored.  Now  the  essential  difference  between 
these  heathen  views  of  sacrifice  and  the  Scriptural 
doctrine  of  the  O.  T.  is  not  to  be  found  in  its  denial 
of  any  of  these  ideas.  In  fact,  it  brings  out,  clearly 
and  distinctly,  the  ideas  which  in  heathenism  were 
uncertain,  vague,  and  perverted.  But  the  essential 
pints  of  distinction  are  two.  First,  that  whereas 
the  heathen  conceived  of  their  gods  as  alienated  in 
jealousy  or  anger,  to  be  sought  after,  and  to  be 
appeased  by  the  unaided  action  of  man,  Scripture 
represents  God  Himself  as  approaching  man,  as 
pinting  out  aud  sanctioning  the  way  by  which  the 
broken  covenaut  should  be  restored.  The  second 
mark  of  distinction  is  closely  connected  with  this, 
inasmuch  as  it  shows  sacrifice  to  be  a scheme  pro- 
ceeding fioin  God,  and,  in  His  forcknowleJge,  con- 
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nected  with  the  one  central  fact  of  all  human  his- 
tory. It  is  to  be  found  in  the  typical  character  of 
all  Jewish  sacrifices,  on  which,  as  the  Epirile  to  the 
Hebrews  argues,  all  their  efficacy  depnded.  The 
nature  and  meaning  of  the  various  kinds  of  sacri- 
fice is  partly  gathered  from  the  form  of  their  insti- 
tution and  ceremonial,  partly  from  the  teaching  of 
the  Prophets,  and  partly  from  the  N.  T.,  espedxl'j 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  All  had  relation, 
under  different  aspcts,  to  a Covenant  between  God 
and  man.  The  Sin-Offering  represented  that 
Covenant  as  broken  by  man,  and  as  knit  together 
again,  by  God’s  appointment,  through  the  “shedAn- 
of  blood.”  The  shedding  of  the  blood,  the  symfel 
of  life,  signified  that  the  death  of  the  offender  w* 
deserved  for  sin,  but  that  the  death  of  the  victim 
was  accepted  for  his  death  by  tha  ordinance  of 
God’s  mercy.  Beyond  all  doubt  the  sin-offering 
distinctly  witnessed  that  sin  existed  in  man.  that 
the  “ wages  of  that  sin  was  death,”  and  that  Gcd 
had  provided  an  Atonement  by  the  vicarious  suf- 
fering of  an  appointed  victim.  The  ceremonial  ac-i 
meaning  of  the  Burnt-Offering  were  ve:y  dif- 
ferent. The  idea  of  expiation  seems  uot  to  hare 
been  absent  from  it,  for  the  blood  was  sprint  iff 
round  about  the  altar  of  sacrifice ; but  the  mail 
idea  is  the  offering  of  the  whole  victim  to  God,  ie- 
presenting  (as  the  laying  of  the  hand  on  its  bad 
shows)  the  devotion  of  the  sacrifieer,  body  and  soul, 
to  Him  (Rom.  xii.  1).  The  death  of  the  vwrt.m 
was,  so  to  speak,  an  incidental  feature.  Toe 
Meat-Offerings,  the  pace  or  thank-offenr;, 
the  first-fruits,  &c.,  were  simply  offerings  to  Go! 
of  His  own  best  gifts,  ns  a sign  of  thankful  horns  *, 
and  as  a means  of  maintaining  His  service  and  Ha 
servants.  The  characteristic  ceremony  iu  the  pae- 
offering  was  the  eating  of  the  tiesh  by  the  sacrifieer. 
It  betokened  the  enjoyment  of  communion  wiri 
God.  It  is  clear  from  this  that  the  idea  ofncrifkv 
is  a complex  idea,  involving  the  propitiatory,  the 
dedicatory,  and  the  euchai  istic  elements.  Any 
of  these,  taken  by  itself,  would  lead  to  error  sal 
suprstition.  All  three  probably  were  more  or  less 
implied  in  each  sacrifice,  each  element  pialoaiis- 
ating  in  its  turn.  Now  the  Israelites,  while  they 
seem  always  to  have  retaiued  the  ideas  of  propitia- 
tion and  of  eucharistic  offering,  con>taiitly  ignorvd 
the  self-dedication  which  is  the  link  between  ti* 
two,  and  which  the  regular  burnt-offering  shoub 
have  impressed  upn  them  as  their  daily  thought 
and  duty.  It  is  therefore  to  this  pint  that  tbf 
teaching  of  the  Prophets  is  mainly  directed  (1  Sam- 
xv.  22;  Is.  i.  10-20;  Jer.  vii.  22,  23;  E »-  «• 
39-44  ; Hos.  vi.  6;  Am.  v.  21-27  ; Mic.  vi.  - 
The  same  truth,  here  enunciated  from  without,  s 
recognised  from  within  by  the  Psalmist  (P*.  d. 
8-11,  1.  13,  14,  li.  16,  17,  cxli.  2).  It  is  not  u. 
be  argued  from  these  passages  that  the  idea  of  see- 
ded icat  ion  is  the  main  one  of  sacrifice.  The  hie* 
of  propitiation  lies  below  it,  taken  for  granted  by , 
the  Prophets  as  by  the  whole  people,  but  still  «“* 
velojied  in  mystery  until  the  Antityp  should  corn 
to  make  all  clear.  For  the  evolution  ot  this  doe- 
trine  we  must  look  to  the  N.  T.  Without  entwine 
directly  on  the  great  subject  of  the  Atonement 
(which  would  lie  foreign  to  the  scop  of  thu 
article),  it  will  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  ooc- 
nexion,  established  in  the  N.  T.,  between  it 
the  sacrifices  of  the  Mosaic  system.  To  do  this,  ** 
need  do  little  more  than  analyse  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  contaius  the  key  of  the  whole  tw 
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fidal  doctrine.  In  the  first  place,  it  follows  the  pro- 
phetic books  by  stating,  in  the  most  emphatic  terms, 
the  intrinsic  nullity  of  all  mere  material  sacrifices. 
The  very  fact  of  their  constant  repetition  is  said 
to  prove  this  imperfection  ; but  it  does  not  lead 
us  to  infer  that  they  actually  had  no  spiritual  effic- 
acy, if  offered  in  repentance  and  faith.  On  the 
contrary,  the  object  of  the  whole  Epistle  is  to  show 
their  typical  and  probationary  character,  and  to 
assert  tltat  in  virtue  of  it  alone  they  hud  a spiritual 
meaning.  Our  Lord  is  declared  (see  1 Pet.  i.  20) 
“ to  have  been  foreordained  ” as  a sacrifice  “ betbre 
the  foundation  of  the  world;”  or  (us  it  is  more 
strikingly  expressed  in  Rev.  xiii.  8)  “ slain  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world.”  The  material  sacrifices 
represented  this  Great  Atonement,  as  already  marie 
and  accepted  in  God’s  foreknowledge  ; and  to  those 
who  grasped  tire  ideas  of  sin,  pardon,  and  self- 
iledication,  symbolized  in  them,  they  were  means 
of  entering  iuto  tire  blessings  which  the  One  True 
Sacr  ifice  alone  procured.  They  could  convey  nothing 
in  themselves;  yet,  as  tyjies,  they  might,  if  ac- 
cepted by  a trite,  though  necessarily  imperfect, 
faith,  be  means  of  conveying  in  some  degree  the 
blessings  of  the  Antitype.  This  typical  chamcter 
of  all  sacrifice  being  thus  set  forth,  the  next  point 
dwelt  upou  is  the  union  in  our  land’s  Person  of  the 
priest,  the  offerer,  and  the  sacrifice.  It  is  dear  that 
the  Atonement,  in  this  Epistle,  as  iu  the  N.  T. 
generally,  is  viewed  in  a twofold  light.  Ou  the  one 
luuid,  it  is  set  forth  distinctly  as  a vicarious  sacri- 
fice, which  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  sin  of 
man,  and  in  which  the  Lord  “ bare  the  sins  of 
many.”  It  is  its  essential  characteristic  that  in  it 
He  stands  absolutely  alone,  offering  His  sacrifice 
without  any  reference  to  the  faith  or  the  conversion 
of  men.  lu  it  He  stands  out  alone  as  the  Mediator 
between  God  and  man  ; and  His  sacrifice  is  offered 
once  lor  all,  never  to  be  imitated  or  repeated.  Now’ 
this  view  of  the  Atonement  is  set  forth  in  the 
Kpistle  to  tl»e  Hebrews,  as  typified  by  the  sin- 
offering.  All  the  expiatory  and  propitiatory  sacri- 
fices of  the  Law  are  now  for  the  first  time  brought 
into  full  light.  As  the  sin-offering,  though  not  the 
earliest,  is  tin*  most  fundamental  of  all  sacrifices,  so 
tl>e  aspect  of  the  Atonement,  which  it  symbolizes, 
is  the  one  on  which  all  others  rest.  On  the  other 
band,  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  set  forth  to  us,  as 
the  completion  of  that  perfect  obedience  to  the  will 
of  the  Father,  which  is  the  natural  duty  of  sinless 
man,  in  which  He  is  the  representative  of  all  men, 
and  iu  which  He  calls  uj»on  us,  when  reconciled  to 
God,  to  “ take  up  the  Cross  and  follow  Him.”  In 
this  view  His  death  is  not  the  principal  object ; we 
dwell  rather  on  His  lowly  Incarnation,  und  His 
life  of  humility,  temptation,  and  suffering,  to  which 
that  death  was  but  a fitting  close.  The  main  idea 
of  this  view  of  the  Atonement  is  representative 
rather  tlinn  vicarious.  It  is  typified  by  the  burnt- 
offering,  in  respect  of  which  the  N.  T.  merely  quotes 
and  enforces  the  language  already  cited  from  the 
O.  T.,  and  especially  (see  Heb.  x.  6-9)  the  words  of 
P*.  xl.  6,  &c.,  which  contrast  with  material  sacri- 
fice the  “ doing  the  will  of  God.”  As  without  the 
sin-offering  of  the  Cross,  this,  our  bumt-offering, 
would  be  impossible,  so  also  without  the  burnt- 
offering  the  sin-offering  will  to  us  be  unavailing. 
With  these  views  of  our  Lord’s  sacrifice  on  earth, 
as  typified  in  the  Levitica!  sacrifices  on  the  outer 
altar,  is  also  to  be  connected  the  otiering  of  His  In- 
tercession for  us  in  heaven,  which  was  represented 
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by  the  incense.  The  typical  sense  of  the  meat- 
offering, or  peace-oflering,  is  less  connected  with 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  Himself,  than  with  those 
sacrifices  of  pmise,  thanksgiving,  charity,  and  de- 
votion, which  we,  as  Christians,  offer  to  God,  and 
“with  which  He  is  well  pleased”  (Heb.  xiii.  15, 
16)  as  with  “an  odour  of  sweet  smell,  a sacrifice 
acceptable  to  God  ” (Phil.  iv.  18). 

Badami  as.  Shallum,  one  of  the  ancestors  of 
Ezra  (2  Esd.  i.  1). 

Sa  das.  Azgad  (1  Esd.  v.  13  ; comp.  Ezr.  ii. 

f2). 

Sadde'os.  I odd  6 (1  Esd.  viii.  45).  In  1 Esd. 
viii.  46,  the  name  is  written  “ Pnddeus  ” in  the 
A.  V.,  as  in  the  Geneva  Version  of  l»oth  passages. 

Sad  due.  Zaihjk  the  high-priest  (1  Esd.  viii.  2), 

Sadducees  (Matt.  fii.  7,  xvi.  1,6,  11,  12,  xxii 
23,  34;  Mark  xii.  18;  Luke  xx.  27  ; Acts  iv,  1, 
v.  17,  xxiii.  6,  7,  8/,  a religious  party  or  school 
among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of  Christ,  who  denied 
that  tiie  oral  law  was  a revelation  of  God  to  the 
Israelites,  mid  who  deemed  the  written  law  alone 
to  he  obligatory  on  the  nation,  as  of  divine  autho- 
rity.— <Jritjin  of  the  mine. — The  Hebrew  word  by 
which  they  are  called  in  the  Mishna  is  Tsedukim, 
the  plural  of  Tsddok,  which  undoubtedly  means 
“ju>t,”  or  “ righteous;”  but  which  is  never  used 
in  the  Bible  except  as  a proper  name.  The  most 
obvious  tianslation  of  the  word,  therefore,  is  to  call 
them  Zadoks  or  Zadokites.  The  ordinary  Jewish 
statement  is  that  they  are  named  from  a certain 
Zndok,  a disciple  of  the  Antigomis  of  Socho,  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  Mishna  as  having  received  the 
oral  law  from  Simon  the  Just,  the  last  of  the  meu 
of  the  Great  Synagogue.  Another  ancient  sug- 
gestion concerning  the  origin  of  the  name  “ Saddu- 
cees,” is  in  Epiphanius,  who  states  that  the  Sacldu- 
cees  called  themselves  by  that  name  from  “righte- 
ousness,” the  interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
Zedek ; “and  that  there  was  likewise  anciently  u 
Zadok  among  the  priests,  but  tlrnt  they  did  not 
continue  iu  the  doctrines  of  their  chief.”  This 
explanation  of  the  origin  of  the  word  Sadducees 
must  be  rejected  with  that  given  by  the  Jews.  In 
these  circumstances,  if  recourse  is  had  to  conjec- 
ture, the  first  point  to  be  considered  is  whether  the 
word  is  likely  to  have  arisen  from  the  meaning  ot 
“ righteousness,”  or  from  the  name  of  an  individual. 
This  must  be  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  altern- 
ative, inasmuch  as  the  word  Zadok  never  occurs  in 
the  Bible,  except  as  a proper  name;  and  then  we  are 
led  to  inquire  as  to  who  the  Zadok  of  the  Sadducees 
is  likely  to  have  been.  Now,  according  to  the 
existing  records  of  Jewish  history,  there  was  one 
Zadok  of  transcendent  impoitauce,  and  only  one; 
viz.  the  priest  who  acted  such  a prominent  port  at 
the  time  of  David,  and  who  declared  in  favour  of 
Solomon,  when  Abiathar  took  the  part  of  Adonijah 
as  successor  to  the  throne  (1  K.  i.  32-45).  His  line 
of  priests  appears  to  have  had  decided  pre-eminence 
in  subsequent  history.  Now,  as  the  transition  from 
the  expression  “ sons  of  Zadok,”  and  “ priests  of 
the  seed  of  Zadok,”  to  Zadokites,  is  easy  and  obvious, 
and  as  iu  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  v.  17,  it  is  said, 
“ Then  the  hi. jh- priest  rose,  and  ail  then  that  were 
with  him,  which  is  the  sect  of  the  Sad.luceea,  and 
were  filled  with  indignntion,”  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured by  Geiger  that  the  Sadducees  or  Zadokites 
were  originally  identical  with  the  sons  of  Zadok, 
and  constituted  what  may  be  termed  a kind  of 
sacerdotal  aristocracy.  To  these  were  after wanls 
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attached  all  who  for  any  reason  reckoned  themselves 
as  belonging  to  the  aristocracy ; such,  for  example, 
as  the  families  of  the  high-priest,  who  had  obtained 
consideration  under  the  dynasty  of  Heiod.  These 
were  for  the  most  pail  judges,  and  individuals  of 
the  official  and  governing  class. — I.  The  leading 
tenet  of  tlie  Sadducees  was  the  negation  of  the 
leading  tenet  of  their  opponents.  As  the  Pharisees 
asserted,  so  the  Sadducees  denied,  that  the  Israelites 
were  in  possession  of  an  Oral  larw  transmitted  to 
them  by  Moses.  For  an  equitable  estimate  of  the 
Sadducees,  it  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind  emphatically 
how  destitute  of  historical  evidence  the  doctrine  was 
which  they  denied.  That  doctrine  is  at  the  present 
day  rejected,  probably  by  almost  all,  if  not  bv  all, 
Christians;  and  it  is  indeed  so  foreign  to  their  ideas, 
that  the  greater  number  of  Christians  have  never 
even  heard  of  it,  though  it  is  older  than  Christi- 
anity, and  has  been  the  support  and  consolation  of 
the  Jews  under  a series  of  the  most  cruel  and 
wicked  persecutions  to  which  any  nation  has  ever 
been  exposed  during  an  equal  number  of  centuries. 
It  is  likewise  now  maintained,  all  over  the  world, 
by  those  who  are  called  the  orthodox  Jews.  It 
must  not  be  assumed  that  the  Sadducees,  because 
they  rejected  a Mosaic  Oral  Law,  rejected  likewise 
all  traditions  and  all  decisions  in  explanation  of  [ms- 
sages  in  the  Pentateuch.  Although  they  protested 
against  the  assertion  that  such  points  had  been  di- 
vinely sett  led  by  Moses,  they  probably,  in  numerous 
instances,  followed  practically  the  same  traditions 
ns  the  Pharisees.  This  will  explain  why  in  the 
Mishnn  specific  points  of  difference  between  the 
Pharisees  and  Sadducees  are  mentioned,  which  are 
so  unimportant. — II.  The  second  distinguishing  doc- 
trine of  the  Sadducees,  the  denial  of  man’s  resur- 
rection after  death,  followed  in  their  conceptions  as 
a logical  conclusion  from  their  deninl  that  Moses 
had  revealed  to  the  Israelites  the  Oral  Law.  For  on 
a jKiint  so  momentous  ns  a second  life  beyond  the 
grave,  no  religious  party  among  the  Jews  would 
have  deemed  themselves  bound  to  accept  any  doc- 
trine ns  an  article  of  faith,  unless  it  had  been  pro- 
claimed by  Moses,  their  great  legislator ; and  it  is 
certain  that  in  the  written  Law  of  the  Pentateuch 
there  is  a total  absence  of  any  assertion  bv  Moses  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  This  fact  is  presented 
to  Christians  in  a striking  manner  by  the  well- 
known  woids  of  the  Pentateuch  which  are  quoted 
by  Christ  in  argument  with  the  Sadducees  on  this 
subject  (Ex.  iii.  6,  16;  Mark  xii.  26,  27;  Matt, 
xxii.  31, 32  ; Luke  xx.  37).  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  in  such  a case  Christ  would  quote  to  his 
powerful  adversaries  the  most  cogent  text  in  the 
Law  ; and  yet  the  text  nctually  quoted  does  not 
do  more  than  suggest  an  inference  on  this  great 
doctrine.  It  is  true  that  in  other  parts  of  the 
O.  T,  there  are  individual  passages  which  express 
a belief  in  a resurrection,  such  as  in  Is.  xxvi.  19, 
Dan.  xii.  2,  Job  xix.  26,  and  in  some  of  the  Psalms; 
and  it  may  at  first  sight  be  a subject  of  surprise 
that  the  Sadducees  were  not  convinced  by  the  au- 
thority of  those  jmssages.  But  although  the  Snd- 
ducees  regarded  the  books  which  contained  these 
passages  as  sacred,  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
any  of  the  Jews  regarded  them  as  sacred  in  precisely 
the  same  sense  as  the  written  Law,  To  the  Jews 
Moses  was  and  is  a colossal  Form,  pre-eminent  in 
authority  al>ove  all  subsequent  prophets.  Hence 
scarcely  any  Jew  would  have  deemed  himself  bound 
to  believe  in  man's  resurrection,  unless  the  doctrine 
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had  been  proclaimed  by  Mokh  ; and  as  the  Sad- 
ducecs  disbelieved  the  transmission  of  any  Oral  Law 
by  Moses,  the  striking  absence  of  that  doctrine  from 
the  written  Law  freed  them  from  the  necessity  of 
accepting  the  doctrine  as  divine.  In  connexion  with 
the  disbelief  of  a resurrection  bv  the  Sadducees,  it 
is  proper  to  notice  the  statement  ( Acts  xxiii.  8)  that 
they  likewise  denied  there  was  *'  angel  or  spirit’* 
A perplexity  arises  as  to  the  precise  sense  in  which 
this  denial  is  to  be  understood.  The  two  principal 
explanations  which  have  been  suggested  are,  either 
that  the  Sadducees  regarded  the  angels  of  the  Old 
Testament  as  transitory  unsubstantial  representa- 
tions of  Jehovnh,  or  that  they  disbelieved,  not  the 
angels  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  merely  the  an- 
gelical system  which  had  become  developed  in  the 
|M>pular  belief  of  the  Jews  after  their  return  from 
the  Babylonian  Captivity.  Perhaps,  however,  an- 
other suggestion  is  admissible.  It  appears  from 
Acts  xxiii.  9,  that  some  of  the  scribes  on  the  *Me 
of  the  Pharisees  suggested  the  possibility  of  a spirit 
or  an  angel  having  spoken  to  St.  Paul,  on  the  vert 
occasion  when  it  is  asserted  that  the  Sadduce© 
denied  tlie  existence  of  angel  or  spirit.  Now  the 
Sadducees  may  have  disbelieved  in  the  occurrence 
of  any  such  phenomena  in  their  own  time,  altbonia 
they  accepted  all  the  statements  respecting  anp-a 
in  the  Old  Testament ; and  thus  the  key  to  the 
assertion  in  the  8th  verse  that  the  Sadducees  denied 
“ angel  or  spirit”  would  be  found  exclusively  in  the 
9th  verse. — III.  The  opinions  of  tlie  Sadducees  in- 
specting the  freedom  of  the  will,  and  the  way  in 
which  those  opinions  are  tiaited  by  Josephus,  lave 
been  noticed  elsewhere  [Piiakiskks]  ; and  an  ex- 
planation has  been  there  suggested  of  the  pronnt- 
ence  given  to  a difference  in  this  respect  between 
the  Sndducees  and  the  Pharisees,  it  may  be  he:* 
added  that  possibly  the  great  stress  laid  by  the 
Sadducees  on  the  freedom  of  the  will  may  have  hid 
some  connexion  with  their  forming  such  a large 
|»rtion  of  that  class  from  which  criminal  judp* 
were  selected.  Tlie  sentiment  of  the  lines — 

•*  Our  acts  our  Angels  are,  or  good  or  111. 

Our  .ntul  shadows  that  walk  by  us  still." 

would  express  that  portion  of  truth  on  which  the 
Sadducees,  in  inflicting  punishments,  would  dwdl 
with  most  emphasis : and  ns,  in  some  sense,  tb-T 
disbelieved  in  amiels,  these  lines  have  a pecnlur 
claim  to  lie  regarded  as  a correct  exponent  of  Sad* 
ducenn  thought. — IV.  Some  of  the  enrlv  Christina 
writers,  such  as  Kpipltunius,  Origen.  and  Jerome, 
attribute  to  the  Sadducees  the  rejection  of  all  fee 
Sacred  Scriptures  except  the  Pentateuch.  Tk* 
statement  of  these  Christian  writeis  is,  however, 
now  generally  admitted  to  have  been  founded  on 
a misconception  of  the  truth,  and  probably  to  han 
arisen  from  a confusion  of  the  Sadducees  with  the 
Samaritans.  Josephus  is  wholly  silent  ns  to  at 
antagonism  on  this  point  between  the  Sadducees  and 
the  Pharisees.  What  probably  had  more  influence 
than  anything  else  in  occasioning  this  misconception 
respecting  the  Sadducees,  was  the  circumstance  that 
in  arguing  with  thenvou  the  doctrine  of  a future  life, 
Christ  quoted  from  the  Pentateuch  only,  although 
there  are  stronger  texts  in  favour  of  the  doctrine 
in  some  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament — l ■ ht 
conclusion,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice  a fact  which, 
while  it  accounts  for  misconceptions  of  early  Chr  s- 
tian  writers  respecting  the  Sadducees,  is  on  other 
grounds  well  worthy  to  arrest  the  attention.  Th« 
fact  is  the  rapid  disapi>euiance  of  the  Saddocw* 
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from  history  after  the  first  century,  and  the  subse- 
quent predominance  among  the  Jews  of  the  opinions 
of  the  Pharisee*.  Two  circumstances  indirectly, 
but  powerfully,  contributed  to  produce  this  result: 
1st,  The  state  of  the  Jews  after  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Titus ; and  2ndly,  The  growth  of 
the  Christian  religion.  As  to  the  first  point  it  is 
difficult  to  over-estimate  the  consternation  and  dis- 
may which  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  occasioned 
in  the  minds  of  sincerely  religious  Jews.  In  this 
their  hour  of  dnrkness  and  anguish,  they  naturally 
turned  to  the  consolations  and  hopes  of  a future 
state ; and  the  doctrine  of  the  Sadducees  that  there 
was  nothing  beyond  the  present  life,  would  have 
appeared  to  them  cold,  heartless,  and  hateful. 
Again,  while  they  were  sunk  in  the  lowest  depths 
of  depression,  a new  religion  which  they  despised  as 
a heresy  and  a superstition,  of  which  one  of  their 
own  nation  was  the  object,  and  another  the  un- 
rivalled missionary  to  the  heathen,  was  gradually 
making  its  way  among  the  subjects  of  their  detested 
conquerors,  the  Romans.  One  of  the  causes  of  its 
success  was  undoubtedly  the  vivid  belief  in  the  re- 
surrection of  Jesus,  and  a consequent  resurrection 
of  all  mankind.  Consciously,  therefore,  or  uncon- 
sciously, many  circumstances  combined  to  induce 
the  Jews,  who  were  not  Pharisees,  but  who  resisted 
the  new  heresy,  to  rally  round  the  standard  of  the 
Oral  Law,  and  to  assert  that  their  holy  legislator, 
3Iosos,  had  transmitted  to  his  faithful  people  by 
word  of  mouth,  although  not  in  writing,  the  revela- 
tion of  a future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments. 
This  doctrine,  the  pledge  of  eternal  life  to  them, 
as  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  to  Christians,  is  still 
nr  uritaiued  by  the  majority  of  our  Jewish  contem- 
poraries ; and  it  will  probably  continue  to  be  the 
ci  eed  of  millions  long  alter  the  present  generation 
of  mankind  has  passed  away  from  the  earth. 

Sa'doo.  1.  Zadok  the  nncestor  of  Ezra  (2  Esd. 
I.  1 ; comp.  Err.  vii.  2).— 2.  A descendant  of  Ze- 
rubbabel  in  the  genealotry  of  Jesus  Christ  (Matt, 
i.  14). 

Saffron  (Heb.  carcom).  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  “saffron”  is  the  correct  rendering  of 
the  Hebrew  word  (Cant.  iv.  14);  the  Arabic 
Kurkmn  is  similar  to  the  Hebrew,  and  denotes  the 
Crocus  salivas , or  **  saffron  ciocus.”  Saffron  has 
from  the  earliest  times  been  in  high  esteem  as  a 
perfume:  “ it  was  used,"  says  RosenmUller,  “ for 
the  same  purposes  as  the  modern  pot-pourri.’' 
Kitto  says  that  the  Safflower  ( Carthamus  tincto- 
rius),  is  cultivated  in  Syria  for  the  sake  of  the 
Howera  which  are  used  in  dyeing,  but  the  Karkdm 
no  doubt  denotes  the  Crocus  sativus.  The  word 
saffron  is  derived  from  the  Arabic  Zafran , “ yellow.” 

Sa’la.  Salah,  or  Suelaii,  the  father  of  Ebor 
(Luke  iii.  35). 

Sa  lah.  The  son  of  Arphaxad  and  father  of 
Eber  (Gen.  x.  24,  xi.  12-14;  Luke  iii.  35).  The 
name  is  significant  of  extension,  it  thus  seems  to 
imply  the  historical  fact  of  the  eradual  extension 
of  a branch  of  the  Shemitic  race  from  its  original 
scat  in  North  era  Assyria  towards  the  river  Eu- 
phrates. 

SaJ'amia,  a city  at  the  east  end  of  the  islaud  of 
Cyprus,  and  the  first  place  visited  by  Paul  and 
Barnabas,  on  the  first  missionary  journey,  after 
leaving  the  mainland  at  Seleucia.  Here  alone, 
among  all  the  Greek  cities  visited  by  St.  Paul,  we 
read  expressly  of  “synagogues”  in  the  plural 
(Acts  xiii.  5).  Hence  we  conclude  that  there  weic 
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many  Jews  in  Cyprus.  And  this  is  in  harmony 
with  what  we  read  elsewhere.  Jewish  residents 
in  the  inland  are  mentioned  during  the  period  when 
the  Seleucidae  reigned  at  Antioch  ( 1 Macc.  xv.  23;. 
At  a later  period,  in  the  reigns  of  Trajnn  and  Ha- 
drian, we  are  informed  of  dreadful  tumults  here, 
caused  by  a vast,  multitude  of  Jews,  Salami*  was 
not  far  from  the  modem  Famagousta.  It  was 
situated  near  a river  allied  the  Pediaeus,  on  low 
ground,  which  is  in  fact  a continuation  of  the  plain 
running  up  into  the  interior  townrds  the  place 
where  Nicosia,  the  present  capital  of  Cyprus,  stands. 

Sala&ada'i.  Zurishaddai  in  Jud".  viii.  1. 

Salathiel,  son  of  Jechonius  king  of  Judah,  and 
father  of  Zorobabel,  according  to  Slatt.  i.  12;  but 
son  of  Neri,  and  father  of  Zorobabel,  according  to 
Luke  iii.  27 ; while  the  genealogy  in  1 Chr.  iii. 
17-19,  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  he  is  the  son  of 
Assir  or  Jechonias,  and  makes  Zerubbabel  his  ne- 
phew. Upon  the  incontrovertible  principle  that  no 
genealogy  would  assign  to  the  true  son  and  heir  of 
a king  any  inferior  and  private  parentage,  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  the  son  of  a private  person  would 
nuturally  be  placed  in  the  royal  pedigree  on  his 
becoming  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne ; we  may 
assert,  with  tho  utmost  confidence,  that  St.  Luke 
gives  us  the  true  state  of  the  case,  when  he  informs 
us  that  Salathiel  was  the  son  of  Neri,  and  a de- 
scendant of  Nathan  the  son  of  David.  And  from 
his  insertion  in  the  royal  pedigree,  both  in  1 Chr. 
and  St.  Matthew’s  gospel,  after  the  childless  Je- 
chonias, we  infer,  with  no  less  confidence,  that,  on 
the  failure  of  Solomon’s  line,  he  was  the  next  heir 
to  the  throne  of  Ihivid.  It  may  therefore  be  consi- 
dered as  certain,  that  Salathiel  was  the  son  of  Neri, 
and  the  heir  of  Jechoniah.  As  regaida  the  ortho- 
graphy of  the  name,  it  has,  as  noted  above,  two 
forms  in  Hebrew.  The  A.  V.  has  Salathiel  in  1 
Chr.  iii.  17,  but  everywhere  else  in  the  0.  T. 
Suealtiel. 

Sal  cah.  A city  named  in  the  early  records  of 
Israel  as  the  extreme  limit  of  Bashan  (Deut.  iii. 
10  ; Josh.  xiii.  11)  and  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (1  Chr. 
v.  11).  On  another  occasion  the  name  seems  to 
denote  a district  rather  than  a town  (Josh.  xii.  5). 
It  is  doubtless  identical  with  the  town  of  S&ifihad, 
which  stands  at  the  southern  extremity  of,Che  Jebel 
Hauran,  twenty  miles  S.  of  Kunawat  (the  ancient 
Kenath),  which  was  the  southern  outpost  of  the 
Leja,  the  Argob  of  the  Bible.  Immediately  below 
Sulkhad  commences  the  plain  of  the  great  Eu- 
phrates desert.  The  town  is  of  considerable  size, 
two  to  three  miles  in  circumference,  surrounding  a 
castle  on  a lofty  isolated  hill.  * 

Sal’chah.  Auother  form  of  Salcah  (Deut. 
iii.  10). 

Sa'lem.  1.  The  place  of  which  Melchizedek  was 
king  (Gen.  xiv.  18;  Heb.  vii.  1,  2).  No  satis- 
factory identification  of  it  is  perhaps  possible.  The 
indications  of  the  narrative  are  not  sufficient  to 
give  any  clue  to  its  position.  It  is  not  even  sate 
to  infer,  as  some  have  done,  that  it  lay  between 
Damascus  and  Sodom.  Dr.  Wolff — no  mean  au- 
thority on  Oriental  questions — in  a striking  passage 
in  his  Last  work,  implies  that  Salem  was — what  the 
author  of  the  Epi*tle  to  the  Hebrews  understood  it 
to  be — a title,  not  the  name  of  a {dace.  To  revert, 
however,  to  the  topographical  question ; two  main 
opinions  have  been  current  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
interpretation.  1.  That  of  the  Jewish  commen- 
tators, who  with  one  voice  affirm  that  Salem  is 
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Jerusalem,  on  the  ground  that  Jerusalem  is  so 
called  in  Ps.  Ixxvi.  2.  2,  Jerome  himself,  how- 

ever, is  not  of  the  (same  opinion.  He  states  without 
hesitation,  that  the  Salem  of  Melchizedek  was  not 
Jerusalem,  but  a town  near  Scythopolis,  which  in 
his  day  was  still  called  Salem.  Elsewhere  he 
places  it  more  precisely  at  eight  Roman  miles  from 
Scvthopolis,  and  gives  its  then  name  as  Salumias. 
Further,  he  identities  this  Salem  with  the  Salim  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist.  3.  Professor  Ewald  pro- 
nounces that  Salem  is  a town  on  the  further  side 
of  Jordan,  on  the  road  from  Damascus  to  Sodom, 
quoting  at  the  same  time  John  iii.  23.  4.  A tra- 

dition given  by  Eupoletnua  differs  in  some  important 
points  from  the  Biblical  account.  According  to 
this  the  meeting  took  place  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
city  Argarizin,  which  is  interpreted  by  Eupolemus 
to  mean  “ the  Mountain  of  the  Most  High."  Arga- 
rizin  is  of  course  liar  Geruzim . 5.  A Salem  is 

mentioned  iu  Judith  iv.  4,  among  the  places  which 
were  seized  and  fortified  by  the  Jews  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Hoiofcrnes.  If  AuA thv  is  here,  according 
to  frequent  usage,  the  Jordan  valley,  then  the  Salem 
referred  to  must  surely  be  that  mentioned  by  Je- 
rome. Or,  as  is  perhaps  still  more  likely,  it  refers 
to  another  Salim  near  Zerxn  (Jezreel).— 2.  Ps. 
Ixxvi.  2.  It  seems  to  be  agreed  on  all  hands  that 
Salem  is  here  employed  for  Jerusalem,  but  whether 
as  a mere  abbreviation  to  suit  some  exigency  of  the 
]*oetiy,  and  point  the  allusion  to  the  peace  ( salern ) 
which  the  city  enjoyed  through  the  protection  of 
God,  or  whether,  after  a well-known  habit  of  poets, 
it  is  an  antique  name  preferred  to  the  mere  modem 
and  familiar  one,  is  a question  not  yet  decided. 

Salim.  A place  named  (John  iii.  23)  to  denote 
the  situation  of  Aenon,  the  scene  of  St.  John's  last 
bapti>ms — Salim  lieing  the  well-known  towu  or 
s|K»t,  and  Aenon  a place  of  fountains,  or  other  water, 
near  it,  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  both  affirm  unhe- 
sitatingly that  it  existed  in  their  day  near  the 
Jordan,  eight  Roman  miles  south  of  Scythopolis. 
Jerome  adds  (under  “ Salem  ”)  that  its  name  was 
then  Salumias.  Various  attempts  have  been  more 
recently  made  to  determine  the  locality  of  this  in- 
teresting spot.  1.  Some  pro]»ose  Sh ILIUM  and  A IX, 
in  the  arid  country  far  in  the  south  of  Judaea,  en- 
tirely out  of  the  circle  of  associations  of  St.  John  or 
our  Lord.  Others  identity  it  with  the  Shalim  of 
1 Sam.  ix.  4,  Rut  this  latter  place  is  itself  unknown. 
2.  Dr.  Robinson  suggests  the  modern  village  of 
Salim , three  miles  E.  of  Nablus,  hut  this  is  no  less 
out  of  the  circle  of  St.  John’s  ministrations,  and  is 
too  near  the  Samaritans.  A writer  in  the  Colonial 
Ch.  Chron.t  No.  exxvi.  464,  who  concurs  in  this 
opinion  of  Dr.  Robinson,  was  told  of  a village  an 
hour  east  (?)  of  Salim  “named  Am-w/i,  with  a 
copious  stream  of  water.”  3.  Dr.  Barclay  is  filled 
with  an  “ assured  conviction  ” that  Salim  is  to  be 
found  in  Wady  Scleim , and  Aenon  in  the  copious 
springs  of  Ain  Farah,  among  the  deep  and  intricate 
ravines  some  five  miles  N.E.  of  Jerusalem.  4.  The 
name  of  Salim  has  been  lately  discovered  by  Mr. 
Van  de  Velde  in  a position  exactly  in  accordance 
with  the  notice  of  Eusebius,  viz.  6ix  English  miles 
south  of  Jleisdn,  and  two  miles  west  of  the  Jordan. 
Salim  fulfils  also  the  conditions  implied  in  the  name 
of  Aenon  (springs),  and  the  direct  statement  of 
the  text,  that  the  place  contained  abundance  of 
water. 

8alla'L  1.  A Benjamite,  who  settled  in  Jeru- 
salem after  the  Captivity  (Neh.  xi.  8).— 2.  The  head 
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of  one  of  the  courses  of  priests  who  went  np  froo 
Babylon  with  Zerubbnbel  (Neh.  xii.  20). 

Sal 'la.  1.  The  son  of  Meshullam,  a Brojatnitt 
(1  Chr.  lx.  7;  Neh.  xi.  7).— 2.  Sallai  2 ^Nec. 
xii.  7). 

Sallu'inna.  Siiallum  (1  Esd.  ix.  25). 

Sal'ma,  or  Sal  mon.  Son  of  Nahshon,  the  prioa 
of  the  children  of  Judah,  and  father  of  Boaz,  the 
husband  of  Ruth.  On  the  entrance  of  the  Isnwhtfs 
into  Canaan,  Salmon  took  Rahab  of  Jericho  to  be 
his  wife,  and  from  this  union  sprang  the  Chr;*. 
Two  circumstances  connected  with  Salmon  iisre 
caused  some  j>erplexitv.  One,  the  variation  in  the 
orthography  of  his  name.  The  other,  an  appaiy®. 
variation  in  his  genealogy.  As  legards  the  brti. 
the  variation  in  projier  names  is  so  extremely  eo®* 
mou,  that  such  slight  differences  are  scarcely  word 
noticing.  The  variation  iu  Salma’s  genealogy  » 
more  apparent  than  real.  It  arises  from  the  or* 
cumstauce  that  Bethlehem  Kphratah.  which 
Salmon’s  inheritance,  was  pait  of  the  terriloty 
Caleb,  the  graudson  of  Ephratah ; and  this  causes 
him  to  lie  reckoned  among  the  sous  of  Caleb. 

Salmana'sar.  Shalmanezer  (2  Esd.  xiii.  40 v 

Sal  mon.  The  name  of  a hill  near  Shechem,  * 
which  Abimeleeh  and  his  followers  cut  down  tbs 
boughs  with  which  they  set  the  tower  of  Sbevh'-a 
on  fire  (Judg.  ix.  48).  Its  exact  position  is  M 
known.  It  is  usually  supjio&ed  that  this  hill  a 
mentioned  in  a verse  of  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
of  all  the  Rsalms  (l*s.  Ixviii.  14);  and  this  is  prob- 
able, though  the  passage  is  peculiarly  ditbc.it, 
and  the  piecise  allusion  intended  by  the  poet  seem 
hopelessly  lost.  This  is  not  the  place  tor  an  «- 
haustive  examination  of  the  passage.  It  may  i* 
mentioned,  however,  that  the  literal  translation  <rf 
the  woixls  is,  “Thou  makest  it  snow,"  or  “It 
snows,”  with  liberty  to  use  the  word  either  in  tb* 
[>ast  or  iu  the  future  tense.  As  not  withstand^: 
ingenious  attempts,  this  supplies  no  satisfactory 
meaning,  recourse  is  had  to  a translation  of  dawbtixi 
validity,  “ Thou  makest  it  white  as  snow,”  er  **  it 
is  white  as  snow”— words  to  which  various  met s- 
phorical  meanings  have  been  attributed.  The  allu- 
sion which  is  most  generally  received,  is  that  the 
woitls  refer  to  the  ground  being  snow-white  wtti 
Irenes  after  a defeat  of  the  Cnnaanite  kings;  *££ 
this  may  be  accepted  by  those  who  will  admix  the 
scarcely  permissible  meaning,  M white  as  snow.' 
and  who  cannot  rest  satisfied  without  attach.^ 
some  definite  signification  to  the  passage.  In  de- 
sjmir  of  understanding  the  allusion  to  Salmon,  war* 
suppose  that  Salmon,  i.  e.  l^almon,  is  not  a proper 
name  iu  this  passage,  but  merely  signifies  **<krx- 
ness."  Unless  the  passage  is  given  up  as  cornrpv. 
it  seems  more  iu  accordance  with  reoson  to 
that  there  was  some  allusion  present  to  thep**‘ 
mind,  the  key  to  which  is  now  lost. 

Bal’mon  the  father  of  Bmx  ( Ruth  iv.  20, 21 : 
Matt.  i.  4,  5 ; Luke  iii.  32).  [Salma.] 

Salmo'ne.  The  east  point  of  the  island  of  Cam. 
(Acts  xxvii.  7). 

Sa’lom.  The  Greek  form  L of  ShaDum.  tfce 
father  of  Hilkiah  (Bar.  i.  7).  [Shallum.]— & 

Solu  the  father  of  Zimri  (1  Macc.  ii.  26).  [SaIC.] 

Salo’me.  1.  The  wife  of  Zebedee,  as  app*** 
from  com ring  Matt,  xxvii.  56  with  Mark  xv.  4". 
It  is  further  the  opinion  of  many  modem  eriife^s 
that  she  was  Che  sister  of  Mary,  the  number  of 
Jesus,  to  whom  reference  is  made  is  John  xul  -r'- 
The  words  admit,  however,  of  another  and  hitheit-a 
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mlly  received  explanation,  according  to  which 
v refer  to  the  “ Mary  the  wife  of  Oleophas  ” 
Ded lately  afterwards  mentioned.  We  can  hardly 
ird  the  point  as  settled,  though  the  weight  of 
iern  criticism  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
ner  view.  The  only  events  recorded  of  Salome 
thnt  she  preferred  a request  on  behalf  of  her 
■ sons  for  seats  of  honour  in  the  kingdom  of 
ven  i Matt.  xx.  20),  that  she  attended  at  the 
afixioo  of  Jesus  (Mark  xv.  40),  and  thnt  she 
ted  his  sepulchre  (Mark  xvi.  1).  She  is  mon- 
el bv  name  only  on  the  two  later  occasions.— 
fhe  daughter  of  Herodias  by  her  first  husband, 
od  Philip  (Matt.  xiv.  6).  She  married  in  the 
place  Philip  the  tetrarch  of  Trachonitis,  her 
•mill  uncle,  and  secondly  Aristobulus,  the  king 
'iuilcis, 

alt  Indispensable  as  salt  is  to  ourselves,  it 
even  more  so  to  the  Hebrews,  being  to  them 
only  an  appetizing  condiment  iu  the  food  both 
nan  (Job  vi.  6)  and  beast  (Is.  xxx.  24,  see 
gin),  and  a most  valuable  antidote  to  the  effects 
le  heat  of  the  climate  on  animal  food,  but  also 
ling  largely  into  their  religious  services  as  an 
mpauiment  to  the  various  offerings  presented 
he  altar  (Lev.  ii.  13).  They  possessed  an  in- 
■ustible  and  ready  supply  of  it  on  the  southern 
« of  the  Dead  Sea.  [Ska,  the  Salt.]  Salt 
it  also  be  procured  from  the  Mediterranean 
and  from  this  source  the  Phoenicians  would 
rally  obtain  the  supply  necessary  for  salting 
(.Veh.  xiii.  16)  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
» appear  to  have  distinguished  between  rock- 
uid  that  which  was  gained  by  evaporation,  as 
Talmudists  particularize  one  species  (probably 
atter)  as  the  “ salt  of  Sodom.”  The  salt-pits 
ed  an  important  source  of  revenue  to  the  rulers 
« country,  and  Antiochus  conferred  a valuable 
on  Jerusalem  by  presenting  the  city  with  375 
els  of  salt  for  the  Temple  sendee.  In  addition 
ie  uses  of  salt  already  specified,  the  inferior 
were  applied  as  a manure  to  the  soil,  or  to 
!n  the  decomposition  of  dung  (Matt.  v.  13  ; 
f xiv.  35).  Too  large  an  admixture,  however, 
held  to  produce  sterility;  and  hence  also  arose 
:ustom  of  sowing  with  salt  the  foundations  of  a 
oyed  city  (Judg.  ix.  45),  as  a token  of  its  irre- 
able  ruin.  The  associations  connected  with 
in  Eastern  countries  are  important.  As  one 
e most  essential  articles  of  diet,  it  symbolized 
itality;  as  an  antiseptic,  durability,  fidelity, 
purity.  Hence  the  expression,  “ covenant  of 

(Lev.  ii.  13;  Num.  xviii.  19;  2 Chr.  xiii. 
is  betokening  an  indissoluble  alliance  between 
Is;  and  again  the  expression,  “salted  with  the 
of  the  palace”  (Ezr.  iv.  14),  not  necessarily 
ung  thnt  they  had  “maintenance  from  the 
*,  as  the  A,  V.  has  it,  but  that  they  were 
<1  by  sacred  obligations  of  fidelity  to  the  king, 
i the  present  <Uv,  “ to  eat  bread  and  salt  to- 
sr”  is  an  expression  for  a league  of  mutual 
?.  It  was  probably  with  a view  to  keep  this 
prominently  before  the  minds  of  the  Jews  that 
ise  of  salt  was  enjoined  on  the  Israelites  in 
offerings  to  God. 

It,  City  ot  The  fifth  of  the  six  cities  of 
h which  lay  in  the  “ wilderness”  (Josh.  xv. 

Dr.  Robinson  expresses  his  belief  that  it  lay 
where  near  the  plain  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Sea.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Van  de  Velde 
kms  a AWtr  Mulsh  which  he  passed  in  his 
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route  from  Wady  el-Rmail  to  Sebbeh.  It  is  one  of 
four  ravines  which  unite  to  form  the  Wady  el- 
Bcdun. 

Salt,  Valley  o£  A certain  valley,  or  perhnpe 
more  accurately  a “ ravine,”  in  which  occuired  two 
memorable  victories  of  the  Israelite  arms.  1.  That 
of  David  over  the  Edomites  (2  Sam.  viii.  13 ; 1 Chr. 
xviii.  12).  2.  That  of  Amaziah  (2  K.  xiv.  7 ; 2 

Chr.  xxv.  11).  Neither  of  these  notices  affords  any 
clue  to  the  situation  of  the  Valley  of  Salt,  nor  does 
the  cursory  mention  of  the  name  (**  Gemela  ” and 
“ Mela”)  in  the  Onomasticon.  By  Josephus  it  is 
not  named  on  either  occasion.  Seetzen  was  pro- 
bably the  first  to  suggest  that  it  was  the  broad  open 
plain  which  lies  at  tiie  lower  end  of  the  Dead  Sea, 
and  intervenes  between  the  lake  itself  and  the 
range  of  heights  which  crosses  the  valley  at  six  or 
eight  miles  to  the  south.  The  same  view  is  taken 
(more  decisively)  by  Dr.  Robinson.  It  may  be  well 
to  call  attention  to  some  considerations  which  seem 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  implicit  reception  which 
most  writers  have  given  it  since  the  publication  of 
Dr.  R.’s  Researches.  ( a .)  The  word  Gc,  employed 
for  the  place  in  question,  is  not,  to  the  writer’s 
knowledge,  elsewhere  applied  to  a broad  valley  or 
sunk  plain  of  the  nature  of  the  lower  Gh6r.  (6.) 
A priori , one  would  expect  the  tract  in  question  to 
be  called  in  Scripture  by  the  peculiar  name  uni- 
formly  applied  to  the  more  northern  parts  of  the 
same  valley — ha-Arafj&h.  (c.)  The  name  “ Salt,” 
though  at  first  sight  conclusive,  becomes  less  so  on 
reflection.  It  does  not  follow,  because  the  Hebrew 
word  melach  signifies  salt,  that  therefore  the  valley 
teas  salt.  Just  as  ql-Milh  is  the  Arabic  lepresen- 
tative  of  the  Hebrew  Moladah,  so  possibly  was  ye- 
melach  the  Hebrew*  representative  of  some  archaic 
Edomite  name,  (t/.)  What  little  can  be  inferred 
from  the  narrative  as  to  the  situation  of  the  Ge- 
Melach  is  in  favour  of  its  being  nearer  to  Petra. 

SaTu.  The  father  of  Zimri  the  prince  of  the 
Simeonites,  who  was  slain  by  Phinchos  (Nurn.  xxv. 
14).  Called  also  SALOM. 

Sa'luin.  1.  Shallum  8 (1  Esd.  v.  28).— 2. 
Siialluu  6 (1  Esd.  viii.  1). 

Salutation.  Salutations  may  be  classed  under 
the  two  heads  of  conversational  and  epistolaiy. 
The  salutation  at  meeting  consisted  in  early  times 
of  various  expressions  of  blessing,  such  as  “ God  be 
gracious  unto  thee”  (Gen.  xliii.  29);  “ Blessed  be 
thou  of  the  Lord  ” (Ruth  iii.  10;  1 Sam.  xv.  13); 
“ The  Lord  be  with  you,”  “ The  Lord  bless  thee” 
(Ruth  ii.  4) ; “ The  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  upon 
you  ; we  bless  you  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ” (Ps. 
cxxix.  8).  Hence  the  term  “bless”  received  the 
secondary  sense  of  “salute."  The  Hebrew  term 
used  in  these  instances  (s/tdlorn)  has  no  special 
reference  to  “ peace,”  as  stated  in  the  marginal 
translation,  but  to  general  well-being,  and  strictly 
answers  to  our  “ welfare.7  The  salutation  at  part- 
ing consisted  originally  of  a simple  blessing  (Gen. 
xxiv.  60,  xx  viii.  1,  xlvii.  10;  Josh.  xxii.  6),  but  in 
later  times  the  terni  shalom  was  introduced  here 
also  in  the  form  “ Go  iu  pence,”  or  rather  “ Fare- 
well ” (1  Sara.  i.  17,  xx.  42  ; 2 Sam.  xv.  9).  In 
modem  times  the  ordinary  mode  of  address  current 
in  the  East  resembles  the  Hebrew: — Es-selum 
aleyknm,  “ Peace  be  on  you,”  and  the  term  “ salam” 
has  been  introduced  into  our  own  language  to  de- 
scribe the  Oriental  salutation.  The  epistolary  salut- 
ations in  the  period  subsequent  to  the  O.  T.  were 
framed  on  tire  model  of  the  Latin  style : the  nddi- 
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tion  of  the  term  “peace"  may,  however,  be  re- 
garded as  a vestige  of  the  old  Hebrew  form  (2  Macc. 

1.  1).  The  writer  placed  his  own  name  first,  and 
then  that  of  the  person  whom  he  saluted  ; it  was 
only  in  special  cases  that  this  order  was  reversed 
(2  Mace.  i.  1,  ix.  19 ; 1 Esdr.  vi.  7).  A combina- 
tion of  the  fust  and  third  persons  in  the  terms  of 
the  salutation  was  not  unfrequent  (Gal.  i.  1,2; 
Philem.  1 ; 2 Pet.  i.  1).  A form  of  prayer  for 
spiritual  mercies  was  also  used.  The  concluding 
salutation  consisted  occasionally  of  a translation  of 
the  Latiu  valcte  (Acts  xv.  29,  xxiii.  90),  but  more 
generally  of  the  term  a<nra{oficut  “ I salute,”  or 
the  cognate  substantive,  accompanied  by  a prayer 
for  peace  or  grace. 

Sam'ael,  a variation  for  (margin)  Salamiel 
[Siiklumiel]  in  Jud.  viii.  1. 

Bamaias.  1.  Siiemaiau  23  (1  Esd.  i.  9).— 

2.  Siiemaiaii  (1  Esd.  viii.  39).— 8.  The  “ great 
Samaias,”  father  of  Ananias  and  Jouathas  (Tob. 
v.  13). 

Sama'ria  (Heb.  S homer 6n),  a city  of  Palestine. 
The  word  Shomeron  means,  etymologically,  “ per- 
taining  to  a watch,”  or  “ a watch-mountain  ;”  and 
we  should  almost  be  inclined  to  think  that  the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  situation  of  Samuria  gave  occasion 
to  its  name.  In  the  territory  originally  belonging  to 
the  tribe  of  Joseph,  about  six  miles  to  the  north-west 
of  Shechem,  there  is  a wide  basin-shaped  valley, 
encircled  with  high  hills,  almost  on  the  edge  of  the 
great  plain  which  borders  upon  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  centre  of  this  basin,  which  is  on  a lower 
level  than  the  valley  of  Shechem,  rises  a less  elevated 
oblong  hill,  with  steep  yet  accessible  sides,  and  a 
long  fiat  top.  This  hill  was  chosen  by  Omri,  as  the 
site  of  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel.  He 
“ bought  the  hill  of  Samaria  of  Shemer  for  two 
talents  of  silver,  and  built  on  the  hill,  and  called 
the  name  of  the  city  which  lie  built,  after  the  name 
of  the  owner  of  the  hill,  Samaria"  (1  K.  xvi.  23, 
24).  From  the  date  of  Omri's  purchase,  B.C.  925, 
Samnria  retained  its  dignity  as  the  capital  of  the 
ten  tribes.  Ahab  built  a temple  to  Baal  there 
( 1 K.  xvi.  32,  33)  ; and  from  this  circumstance  a 
portion  of  the  city,  possibly  fortified  by  a separate 
wall,  was  called  “ the  city  of  the  house  of  Baal  ” 
(2  K.  x.  25).  Samaria  must  have  been  a place  of 
great  strength.  Ii  was  twice  besieged  by  the  Sy- 
rians, in  b.c.  901  (IK.  xx.  1),  and  in  B.C.  892 
(2  K.  vi.  24-vii.  20) ; but  on  both  occasions  the 
Biege  was  ineffectual.  The  possessor  of  Samaria 
was  considered  de  facto  king  of  Israel  (2  K.  xv. 

3,  14);  and  woes  denounced  against  the  nation 
were  directed  against  it  by  name  (Is.  vii.  9,  &c.). 
In  B.C.  721,  Samaria  was  taken,  after  a siege  of 
three  years,  by  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assyria  (2  K. 
xviii.  9,  10),  and  the  kingdom  of  the  ten  tribes  was 
put  an  end  to.  Some  years  afterwards  the  district 
of  which  Samaria  was  the  ceutre  was  repeopled  by 
Ksarhaddon  ; but  we  do  not  hear  especially  of  the 
city  until  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Gieat.  That 
conqueror  took  the  city,  which  seems  to  have  some- 
what recovered  itself,  killed  a large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  su tiered  the  remainder  to  settle  at 
Shechem.  He  replaced  them  by  a colony  of  Syro- 
Macedoniaus.  These  Syro-Macedonians  occupied 
the  city  until  the  time  of  John  Hyreanus,  who  took 
it  after  a year’s  siege,  and  did  his  best  to  demolish 
it  entirely.  After  this  disaster  (which  occurred  in 
B.c.  109),  the  Jews  inhabited  what  remained  of 
the  city  ; at  least  we  find  it  in  their  possession  in 
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the  time  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  and  until  Porapet 
gave  it  back  to  the  descendants  of  its  original  inhab- 
itants. By  directions  of  Gabinios,  Samaria  an<i 
other  demolished  cities  were  rebuilt.  But  its  tnon 
effectual  rebuilding  was  undertaken  by  Herod  the 
Great.  He  called  it  Sebaste,  2t£a<rHi  = Au0itifc!, 
nfter  the  name  of  his  patron.  How  long  Sunara 
maintained  its  splendour  after  Herod's  improve- 
ments we  are  not  informed.  In  the  N.  T.  the  city 
itself  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned,  but  rather 
a portion  of  the  district  to  which,  even  in  older 
times,  it  had  extended  its  name  (Matt.  x.  5;  Job 
iv.  4,  5).  Henceforth  its  histoiy  is  very  uncon- 
nected. Septimius  Severus  planted  a Roman  colory 
there  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  century.  Se- 
baste  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mohammedan* 
during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  At  this  day  tin 
city  of  Omri  and  of  Herod  is  represented  by  a small 
village  retaining  few  vestiges  of  the  post  except  its 
name,  Sebustiych,  an  Arabic  corruption  of  Sebifte. 
Some  architectural  remains  it  has,  partly  of  Chris- 
tian construction  or  adaptation,  as  the  ruined  church 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  partly,  perhaps,  trace*  ot 
idumaean  magnificence.  St.  Jerome,  whose  ac- 
quaintance with  Palestine  imparts  a sort  of  proba- 
bility to  the  tradition  which  prevailed  so  atroogir 
in  later  days,  asserts  that  Se  baste,  which  he  inva- 
riably identifies  with  Samaria,  was  the  place  in 
which  St.  John  the  Baptist  was  imprisoned  a&l 
suffered  death.  He  also  makes  it  the  burial-pi** 
of  the  prophets  Elisha  aid  Obadiah.—  2.  The  Sa- 
maria named  in  the  present  text  of  1 Macc.  r.  65 
is  evidently  an  error.  The  true  correction  is doubt- 
less supplied  by  Josephus,  who  has  Marissa  (i  e. 
Maresha).— 3.  Samaria,  Samaritans.  In  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  tcrni,  a Samaritan  wou’.l 
be  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Samaria.  But  it  u 
not  found  at  all  in  this  sense,  exclusively  at  mt 
rate,  in  the  0.  T.  In  fact,  it  only  occur*  there 
once,  and  then  in  a wider  signification,  in  2 K.  xvi. 
29.  There  it  is  employed  to  designate  those  wboa 
the  king  of  Assyria  had  “ placed  in  the  cities  c( 
Samaria  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel.” 
ltlA  at  first  included  all  the  tribes  over  which  Jr 
roboam  made  himself  king,  whether  east  or  wrid 
the  river  Jordan  (1  K.  xiii.  32).  In  other  place* 
in  the  historical  books  of  the  O.  T.  (with  the  exer- 
tion of  2 K.  xvii.  24,  26,  28,  29)  Samaria  seem*  to 
denote  the  city  exclusively.  But  the  prophet*  use 
the  word  in  a greatly  extended  sense.  Hence  the 
word  Samaritan  must  have  denoted  every  one  sutjo': 
to  the  king  of  the  northern  capital.  But  whatever 
extent  the  word  might  have  acquire’,  it  neoesstri!* 
became  contracted  as  the  limits  of  the  kingdom  d 
Israel  became  contracted.  In  all  probability  t*» 
territory  of  Simeon  and  that  of  Dan  were  very 
early  absorbed  in  the  kingdom  of  Judah.  Tkb 
would  be  one  limitation.  Next,  in  D.C.  771  aid 
740  respectively,  “ Pul  king  of  Assyria,  and  Til* 
gath-pilneser  king  of  Assyria,  carried  away  tl* 
Reubenites  and  the  Gadites,  and  the  halt-tribe  of 
Manasseh  ” (1  Chr.  v.  26).  This  would  be  a seres! 
limitation.  But  the  latter  of  these  kiDgs  went 
further:  “He  took  Ijon,  and  Abel-beth-maaehv\, 
and  Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gileal 
and  Galilee,  all  the  land  of  Nnphtali,  and  car:'*.' 
them  captive  to  Assyria”  (2  K.  xv.  29).  Tb.* 
would  be  a third  limitation.  But  we  have  yet 
arrive  at  a fourth  limitation  of  the  kingdom  <" 
Samaria,  and,  by  consequence,  of  the  word  v'wua- 
i ritau.  It  is  evident  fiom  an  occurrence  in  He** 
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fitfouttyeh,  the  ancient  Samaria,  from  the  E.N.E. 


Mow*,  the  city  are  the  mountain*  of  Ephraim,  verging  on  the  Plain  of  Sharon.  The  Mediterranean  (*oa  U In  the  furtheat  dietnnee. 
The  oricinai  akotch  from  which  thui  view  U taken  wu  made  by  William  Tipping,  in  IW2,  and  i*  engraved  by  bia  kind 

permtMiun. 


kiih’s  reign,  that  just  before  the  deposition  and 
'ieath  of  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  the  author- 
ity of  the  king  of  Judnh,  or,  at  least,  his  influence, 
*«  recognised  by  portions  of  Asher,  Issachar,  and 
Zebulun,  and  even  of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (2 
Chr.  xxx.  1-26).  Men  came  from  all  those  tribes 
to  the  Passover  at  Jerusalem.  This  was  about 
B.C.  726.  Samaria  (the  city),  and  a few  adjacent 
cities  or  villages  only,  represented  that  dominion 
which  had  once  extended  from  Bethel  to  Dan  north- 
wards, and  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  boixlers 
of  Syria  and  Ammon  eastwards.  This  brings  us 
more  closely  to  the  second  point  of  our  discussion, 
the  origin  of  those  who  are  in  2 K.  xvii.  29,  and 
io  the  N.  T.,  called  Samaritans.  Shalmaneser,  as 
we  have  seen  (2  K.  xvii.  5,  6,  26),  carried  Israel, 
*'•  e.  the  remnant  of  the  ten  tribes  which  still  acknow- 
ledged Hoshea  \s  authority,  into  Assyria.  This  rem- 
nant consisted,  ns  has  been  shown,  of  .Samaria  (the 
c.ty)  and  a few  adjacent  cities  and  villages.  Now, 

1.  Did  he  carry  away  all  their  inhabitants,  or  no? 

2.  Whether  they  were  wholly  or  only  partially  de- 
flated, who  replaced  the  deported  population?  Iu 
reference  to  the  former  of  these  inquiries,  it  may 
be  observed  that  the  language  of  Scripture  admits 
of  scarcely  a doubt.  '*  Israel  was  carried  away  ” 
(2  K.  xvii.  6,  23),  and  other  nations  were  placed 
“ in  the  cities  of  Samaria  instead  of  the  children  of 
hrael  ” (2  K.  xvii.  24).  There  is  no  mention  what- 
ever, as  in  the  case  of  the  somewhat  parallel  de- 
struction of  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  of  “ the  poor  of 
tae  land  being  left  to  be  vine-dressers  and  husband- 
men  ” (2  K.  xxv.  12).  We  may  then  conclude  that 
the  cities  of  Samaria  were  not  merely  partially  hut 
wholly  evacuated  of  their  inhabitants  in  n.c.  721, 
and  that  they  remained  in  this  desolated  state  until, 
m the  woids  of  2 K.  xvii.  24,  “ the  king  of  Assyria 
brought  men  from  Babylon,  and  from  (Juthah,  and 
from  Ava  (ivah,  2 K.  xviii.  34).  and  from  Hamath, 
and  flora  Sephai-vaim,  and  placed  them  in  the  cities 


of  Samaria  instead  of  the  children  of  Israel:  and 
they  possessed  Samaria,  and  dwelt  in  the  cities 
thereof.”  Thus  the  new  Samaritans — for  such  we 
must  now  call  them — were  Assyrians  by  birth  or 
subjugation,  were  utterly  strangers  in  the  cities  of 
Samaria,  and  were  exclusively  the  inhabitants  of 
those  cities.  An  incidental  question,  however,  arises. 
Who  was  the  king  of  Assyria  that  effected  this  colon- 
ization? The  Samaritans  themselves,  in  Ezr.  iv. 
2,  10,  attributed  their  colonization  not  to  Shal- 
maneser, but  to  **  Esnr-hnddon  king  of  Assur,”  or 
to  “ the  great  and  noble  Asnapper,”  either  the  king 
himself  or  one  of  his  generals  (about  n.C.  677). 
The  fact  too,  that  some  of  these  foreigners  came 
from  Babylon  would  seem  to  direct  us  to  Esar- 
hndilon,  rather  thnn  to  his  grandfather,  Shalmaneser. 
And  there  is  another  reason  why  this  date  should 
be  preferred.  It  coincides  with  the  termination  of 
the  sixty-five  years  of  Isaiah’s  prophecy,  delivered 
B.C.  742,  within  which  “ Ephraim  should  be  broken 
that  it  should  not  be  a jieople  ” (Is.  vii.  8).  These 
st i angera,  whom  we  will  now  assume  to  have  been 
placed  iu  “ the  cities  of  Samaria”  by  Esarhnddon, 
weie  of  course  idolaters,  and  worshipped  a strange 
medley  of  divinities.  God’s  displeasure  was  kindled, 
ond  they  were  infested  by  beasts  of  prey,  which 
had  probably  increased  to  a great  extent  Ix-lbre  their 
entrance  upon  it.  On  their  explaining  their  mi- 
serable condition  to  the  king  of  Assyria,  he  de- 
spatched one  of  the  captive  priests  to  teach  them 
“ how  they  should  fear  the  Lord.”  The  priest 
came  accordingly,  and  henceforth,  in  the  language 
of  the  sacred  historian,  they  ‘’feared  the  Lord,  mid 
served  their  graven  images,  both  their  children  and 
their  children's  children  : as  did  their  fathers,  so  do 
they  unto  this  day”  (2  K.  xvii.  41).  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  post-captivity  or  new  Samaritans 
— men  not  of  Jewish  extraction,  but  from  the  furl  her 
East.  A gap  occurs  in  their  history  until  Judah 
has  returned  from  captivity.  They  theu  desire  to 
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be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  But  they  do  not  call  it  a 
national  undertaking.  They  advance  no  preten- 
Bions  to  Jewish  blood.  They  confess  their  Assyrian 
descent,  and  even  put  it  forward  ostentatiously, 
perhaps  to  enhance  the  merit  of  their  partial  con- 
version to  God.  Ezra,  no  doubt,  from  whose  pen 
we  have  a record  of  the  transaction,  sa\v  them 
through  and  through.  On  this  the  Samaritans 
throw  off  the  mask,  and  become  open  enemies,  frus- 
trate the  operations  of  the  Jews  through  the  reigns 
of  two  Persian  kings,  and  are  only  effectually  silenced 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis,  B.c.  519.  The 
feud,  thus  unhappily  begun,  grew  year  by  year 
more  inveterate.  Matters  at  length  came  to  a 
climax.  About  B.C.  409,  a certain  Manasseh,  a 
man  of  priestly  lineage,  on  being  expelled  from  Je- 
rusalem bv  Ncherniah  for  an  unlawful  marriage, 
obtained  permission  from  the  Persian  king  of  his 
day,  Darius  Nothus,  to  build  a temple  on  Mount 
Gerizim,  for  the  Samaritans,  with  whom  he  had 
found  refuge.  The  animosity  of  the  Samaritans 
became  more  intense  than  ever.  They  are  said  to 
have  done  everything  in  their  power  to  annoy  the 
Jews.  Their  own  temple  on  Gerizim  they  consid- 
ered to  be  much  superior  to  that  at  Jerusalem. 
There  they  sacritieed  a passover.  Towards  the 
mountain,  even  after  the  temple  on  it  had  fallen, 
wherever  they  were,  they  directed  their  worship. 
To  their  copy  of  the  Law  they  arrogated  an  an- 
tiquity and  authority  greater  than  attached  to  any 
copy  in  the  possession  of  the  Jews.  The  Law  (i.  e. 
the  five  books  of  Moses)  was  their  sole  code;  for 
they  rejected  every  other  book  in  the  Jewish  canon. 
The  Jews,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  more  con- 
ciliatory in  their  treatment  of  the  Samaritans.  The 
copy  of  the  Law  possessed  by  that  people  they  de- 
clared to  be  the  legacy  of  an  apostate  (Manasseh), 
and  cast  grave  suspicions  upon  its  genuineness. 
Certain  other  Jewish  renegades  had  from  time  to 
time  taken  refuge  with  the  Samaritans.  Hence,  by 
degrees,  the  Samaritans  claimed  to  partake  of  Jewish 
blood,  especially  if  doing  bo  happened  to  suit  their 
interest.  A remarkable  instance  of  this  is  exhibited 
in  a request  which  they  made  to  Alexander  the 
Great,  about  B.c.  332.  They  desired  to  be  excused 
payment  of  tribute  in  the  Sabbatical  year,  on  the 
plea  that  as  true  Israelites,  descendants  of  Ephraim 
an<l  Manasseh,  sons  of  Joseph,  they  refrained  from 
cultivating  their  land  in  that  year.  Another  in- 
stance of  claim  to  Jewish  descent  appears  in  the 
words  of  the  woman  of  Samaria  to  our  Lord,  John 
iv.  12,  “Art  thou  greater  than  our  father  Jacob, 
who  gave  us  the  well  ?”  Very  far  were  the  Jews 
from  admitting  this  claim  to  consanguinity  on  the 
part  of  there  people.  They  were  ever  reminding 
them  that  they  were  alter  all  mere  Cuthaenns, 
mere  strangers  from  Assyria.  The  traditional  hatred 
in  which  the  Jew  held  the  Samaritan  is  expressed 
in  Ecclus.  1.  25,  23.  And  so  long  was  it  before 
such  a temjier  could  be  banished  from  the  Jewish 
mind,  that  we  find  even  the  Apostles  believing  that 
an  inhospitable  slight  shown  by  a Samaritan  village 
to  Christ  would  be  not  unduly  avenged  by  calling 
down  fire  from  heaven.  Such  were  the  Samaritans 
of  our  Lord's  day:  a people  distinct  from  the  Jews, 
though  lying  in  the  very  midst  of  the  Jews ; a 
people  preserving  their  identity,  though  seven  cen- 
turies had  rolled  away  since  they  had  been  brought 
from  Assyria  by  Ksarhnddon,  and  though  they  had 
abandoned  their  polytheism  for  a sort  of  ultra  Mo- 
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saicism ; a people,  who— though  their  limit*  hid 
gradually  contracted,  and  the  rallying-place  of  thnr 
religion  on  Mount  Gerizim  had  been  destroyed  out 
hundred  and  sixty  year*  before  by  John  Hyicsir,,' 
(B.C.  130),  and  though  Somalia  (the  city)  bsri 
been  again  and  again  destroyed,  nnd  though  their 
territory  had  been  the  battle-field  of  Syria  aai 
Egypt — still  preserved  their  nationality,  still  wor- 
shipped from  Shechem  and  their  impoverished  sett*- 
ments  towards  their  sacred  hill ; still  retained  their 
nationality,  and  could  not  coalesce  with  thfe  Jew?. 
Not  indeed  that  we  must  suppose  that  the  whok 
of  the  country  called  in  our  Lord’s  time  Samar«\ 
was  in  the  possession  of  the  Cutbaean  Samaritan', 
or  that  it  had  ever  been  so.  It  was  bounded  nortf- 
ward  by  the  range  of  hills  whicn  commence-  a: 
Mount  Carmel  on  the  west,  and,  after  makicji 
bend  to  the  south-west,  runs  almost  due  east  to  tk 
valley  of  the  Jordan,  forming  the  southern  borie 
of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  It  touched  toward-  the 
south,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  northern  limits 
Benjamin.  Thus  it  comprehended  the  ancient  ter- 
ritory of  Ephraim,  and  of  those  Manassite? 
were  west  of  Jonlan.  The  Cutbaean  Samaritan-, 
however,  possessed  only  a few  towns  and  rilktts 
of  this  large  area,  and  these  lay  almost  together  a 
the. centre  of  the  district.  At  JS'abiut  tiie  5ar-> 
ritans  have  still  a settlement,  consisting 
200  persons.  The  new  maintained  in  the  above 
remarks,  as  to  the  purely  Assyrian  origin  of  the 
New  Samaritans,  is  that  of  Suicer,  Behind,  Her- 
mond,  Drusius  in  the  Critici  Sacri,  Maldooat-v 
Hengstenberg,  llavemick,  Robinson,  and  Afcfn. 
Trench.  Others,  as  Winer,  Dollinger,  and  Dr. 
Davidson,  have  held  a different  view,  winch  nay 
be  expressed  thus  in  Dollinger’s  own  words: 
the  northern  part  of  the  Promised  Laud  (as  opr'**: 
to  Judaea  proper)  there  grew  up  a mingled  iw* 
which  drew  its  origin  from  the  remnant  ef  tk 
Israelites  who  were  left  behind  in  the  country  ou 
the  removal  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  and  also  from  ti* 
heathen  colonists  who  were  transplanted  into  tk 
cities  of  Israel.  Their  religion  was  as  hybrri  a-4 
their  extraction : they  worshipped  Jehovah,  b&. 
in  addition  to  Him,  aiso  the  heathen  idols  of  Ph*- 
nician  origin  which  they  had  brought  from  the-' 
native  land  **  ( Heidenthum  und  Judentb**,  ?■ 
739,  §7). 

Samaritan  Pentateuch,  a Recension  of  the  com- 
monly received  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Mosaic  L»*. 
in  use  with  the  Samaritans,  and  written  in  th* 
ancient  Hebrew  (/hri),  or  so-called  Samaritan  ch" 
racter.  This  recension  is  found  vaguely  quoted  by 
some  of  the  early  Fathers  of  the  Church,  under  tk 
name  of  “ TlaKaiirarov  'E&paticbv  rb  vapa  let-? 
peiTaij.'’  Eusebius  of  Caesarea  observes  that  tk 
LXX.  and  the  Sam.  Pent,  agree  against  the  Reoem-'. 
Text  in  the  number  of  years  from  the  Deluge  fe 
Abraham.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  speaks  of  certea 
words  (Gen.  iv.  8),  wanting  in  the  Hebrew,  M 
found  in  the  Samaritan.  The  Talmud,  ou  the  oihe 
hand,  mentions  the  Sam.  Pent,  distinctly  and  oat- 
temptuously  as  a clumsily  forged  record.  Down  !» 
writhin  the  last  two  hundred  and  fitly  yrars,  bo*- 
ever,  no  copy  of  this  divergent  Code  ot  L»ws  W 
reached  Europe,  and  it  began  to  be  pnmoonow  * 
fiction,  and  the  plain  whrds  of  the  Church-latha? 
— the  better  known  authorities — who  quoted  it* 
were  subjected  to  subtle  interpretations.  Suddtflif* 
in  1816,  Pietro  della  Valle,  one  of  the  first  dis- 
coverers also  of  tiie  Cuneiform  inscriptions, 
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ft  complete  Codex  fit>m  the  Samaritans  in  Damascus. 
In  1623  it  was  presented  by  Achille  Harley  deSoncy 
to  the  Library  of  the  Oratory  in  Paris,  and  in  1628 
there  appeared  a brief  description  of  it  by  J.  Mo- 
rinus  in  his  preface  to  the  Roman  text  of  the  LXX. 
It  was  published  in  the  Paris  Polyglott,  whence  it 
■was  copied,  with  few  emendations  from  other  co- 
dices, by  Walton.  The  number  of  MSS.  in  Europe 
gradually  grew  to  sixteen.  During  the  present 
eentury  another,  but  very  fragmentary  copy,  was 
acquired  by  the  Gotha  Library.  A copy  of  the 
entire  (?)  Pentateuch,  with  Targum  (?  Sam.  Ver- 
sion), in  parallel  columns,  4to„  on  parchment,  was 
brought  from  Nablut  by  Mr.  Grove  in  1861,  for  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  in  whose  library  it  is.  Respecting 
the  external  condition  of  these  MSS.,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  their  sizes  vary  from  12mo.  to  folio, 
and  that  no  scroll,  such  as  the  Jews  and  the  Sa- 
maritans use  in  their  synagogues,  is  to  be  found 
among  them.  Their  material  is  vellum  or  cotton- 
paper;  the  ink  used  is  black  in  all  cases  save  the 
scroll  used  by  the  Samaritans  at  Nablus,  the  letters 
of  which  are  in  gold.  There  are  neither  vowels, 
accents,  nor  diacritical  points.  The  individual  words 
are  separated  from  each  other  by  a dot.  Greater 
or  smaller  divisions  of  the  text  are  marked  by  two 
dots  placed  one  above  the  other,  and  by  an  asterisk. 
A small  line  above  a consonant  indicates  a peculiar 
meaning  of  the  word,  an  unusual  form,  a passive, 
and  the  like : it  is,  in  fact,  a contrivance  to  bespeak 
attention.  The  whole  Pentateuch  is  divided  into 
nine  hundred  and  sixty-four  paragraphs,  or  Kazzin, 
the  termination  of  which  is  indicated  by  these 
figures,  =,  or  <.  To  none  of  the  MSS.  which 
have  as  yet  reached  Europe,  can  be  assigned  a higher 
date  than  the  10th  Christian  century.  The  scroll 
used  in  Nablus  is  raid  by  the  Samaritans  to  have 
been  written  by  Abishua  the  son  of  Phinehas.  Its 
true  date  is  not  known.  The  Excrcitationcs  of 
NIorinus,  which  placet!  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch 
far  above  the  Received  Text  in  point  of  genuineness, 
excited  and  kept  up  for  nearly  two  hundred  years 
one  of  the  most  extraordinaiy  controversies  on  record. 
Characteristically  enough,  however,  this  was  set  at 
rest  once  for  all  by  the  very  first  systematic  inves- 
tigation of  the  point  at  issue.  Ravi  us  succeeded 
in  finally  disposing  of  this  point  of  the  superiority 
f Exerci'tt.  Phil,  in  Houbig.  Prol.  Lugd.  Bat.  1755). 
It  was  from  his  day  forward  allowed,  almost  on  all 
hands,  that  the  Masoretic  text  was  the  genuine  one, 
but  that  in  doubtful  cases,  when  the  Samaritan  had 
an  “ unquestionably  clearer  " reading,  this  was  to 
be  adopted,  since  a ceitain  amount  of  value,  however 
limited,  did  attach  to  it.  Here  the  matter  rested 
until  1815,  when  Gesenius  (De  Pent.  Sam.  Originc , 
Indole , ct  Auctoritatc ) abolished  the  remnant  of 
the  authority  of  the  Sam.  Pent.  We  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  lay  specimens  of  these  once  so  highly  prized 
variants  before  t!>e  reader,  in  order  that  he  may 
judge  for  himself.  We  shall  follow  in  this  the 
commonly  received  arrangement  of  Gesenius,  who 
divides  all  these  readings  into  eight  classes ; to 
which,  as  we  shall  afterwards  show,  Frankel  has 
suggested  the  addition  of  two  or  three  others, 
while  Kirchheim  enumerates  thirteen,  which  we 
will  name  heieafter.  1.  The  first  class,  then,  con- 
sists of  readings  by  which  emendations  of  a gram- 
matical nature  have  been  attempted,  (a.)  The 
quiescent  letters,  or  so-called  mitres  lectionis , are 
supplied.  (5.)  The  more  poetical  forms  of  the 
pronouns,  probably  less  known  to  the  Sam.,  arc 
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altered  into  the  more  common  ones,  (c.)  The 
same  propensity  for  completing  apparently  incom- 
plete forms  is  noticeable  in  the  flexion  of  the 
verbs.  ( d .)  On  the  other  hand  the  paragogical 
letters  ) and  * at  the  end  of  nouns,  are  airmst  uni- 
versally struck  out  by  the  Sam.  corrector  ; and,  in 
the  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  noun.',  of  a common 
geuder,  he  has  given  them  genders  according  to  his 
fancy.  ( e .)  The  infin.  absoi.  is,  in  the  quaintest 
manuer  possible,  reduced  to  th^  form  of  the  finite 
verb.  For  obsolete  or  rare  forms,  the  modem  and 
more  common  ones  have  been  substituted  in  a great 
number  of  places.  2.  The  second  class  of  variants 
consists  of  glosses  and  interpretations  received  into 
the  text.  3.  The  third  class  exhibits  conjectural 
emendations  of  real  or  imaginary  difficulties  in  the 
Masoretic  text.  4.  The  fourth  class  exhibits  read- 
ings in  which  apparent  deficiencies  have  been  cor- 
rected or  supplied  from  parallel  passages  in  the 
common  text.  5.  The  fifth  class  is  an  extension 
of  the  one  immediately  preceding,  and  comprises 
larger  phrases,  additions,  nnd  repetitions  from 
parallel  passages.  6.  To  the  sixth  class  belong 
those  “ emendations  ” of  passages  and  words  of  the 
Hebrew  text  which  contain  something  objectionable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Samaritans,  on  account  either  of 
historical  improbability  or  apparent  want  of  dignity 
in  the  terms  applied  to  the  Creator.  Thus  in  the 
Sam.  Pent,  no  one  in  the  antediluvian  times,  begets 
his  first  son  after  he  has  lived  150  years:  but  one 
hundred  years  are,  where  necessary,  subtracted  be- 
fore, and  added  after  the  birth  of  the  first  son.  An 
exceedingly  important  and  often  discussed  emenda- 
tion of  this  class  is  the  passage  in  Ex.  xii.  40,  which 
in  our  text  reads,  “ Now  the  sojourning  of  the 
children  of  Israel  who  dwelt  in  Egypt  was  four 
hundred  and  thirty  year's.”  The  Samaritan  has 
“The  sojourning  of  the  children  of  Israel  [ant 
their  fathers  t cho  dicelt  in  the  land  of  Canaan  and 
in  the  land  of  Egypt)  was  four  hundred  and  thirty 
years an  interpolation  of  very  late  date  indeed. 
Again,  in  Gen.  ii.  2,  “ And  God  [?]  had  finished  on  the 
seventh  day,”  is  altered  into  “ the  sixth,"  lest  God’s 
rest  on  the  Sabbath-day  might  seem  incomplete.  7. 
The  seventh  class  comprises  what  we  might  briefly 
call  Samaritan  isms, ».  e.  certain  Hebrew  forms,  trans- 
lated into  the  idiomatic  Samaritan.  8.  The  eighth 
and  last  class  contains  alterations  made  iti  favour  or 
on  behalf  of  Samaritan  theology,  hermeneutics,  and 
domestic  worship.  Thus  the  word  Etohim,  four  times 
construed  with  the  plural  verb  in  the  Hebrew  Penta- 
teuch, is  in  the  Samaritan  Pent,  joined  to  the  singular 
verb  (Gen.  xx.  13,  xxxi.  53,  xxxv.  7 ; Ex.  xxii.  9); 
and  further,  anthropomorphisms  as  well  as  anthropo- 
pathisms  are"  carefully  expunged — a practice  very 
common  in  later  times.  The  last  and  perhaps  most 
momentous  of  all  intentional  alterations  is  the  con- 
stant change  of  all  the  phrases,  “ God  will  choose  a 
spot,”  into  “ He  has  chosen,”  viz.  Gerizim,  and  the 
well-known  substitution  of  Gerizim  for  Ebal  in 
Deut.  xxvii.  4 (A.V.  5).  In  Exodus  as  well  as 
in  Deuteronomy  the  Sam.  has,  immediately  after 
the  Ten  Commandments,  the  following  insertions 
from  Deut.  xxvii.  2-7  and  xi.  30:  “And  it  shall  be 
on  the  day  when  ye  shall  pass  over  Jordan  . . . ve 
shall  set  up  these  stones  ...  on  Mount  Gerizim 
. . . and  there  shnlt  thou  build  an  altar  . . . 1 Th  ,f 
mountain  ’ on  the  other  side  Jordan  by  the  way 
where  the  sun  goeth  down ...  in  the  champaign 
over  against  Gilgal,  beside  the  plains  of  Moreh, 
‘ over  against  Shechem:'  ” — this  last  superfluous 
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addition,  which  is  also  found  in  Deut.  xi.  30  of  the 
Sam.  Pent.,  being  ridiculed  in  the  Talmud.  From 
the  immense  number  of  these  worse  than  worthless 
variants  Gesenius  has  singled  out  four,  which  he 
thinks  preferable  on  the  whole  to  those  of  the 
MasoreticText.  We  will  eonfiue  ourselves  to  men- 
tioning them,  and  refer  the  reader  to  the  recent 
commentaries  upon  them : he  will  find  that  they 
too  have  since  bwn,  all  but  unanimously,  rejected. 
(1.)  After  the  words,  “And  Cain  spoke  to  his 
brother  Abel  ” (Gen.  iv.  8),  the  Sam.  adds,  “ let 
us  go  into  the  field.”  (2.)  In  Gen.  xxii.  13  the 
Sam.  reads  instead  of  “ behind  him  a jam,"  “ one 
ram."  (3.)  For  (Gen.  xlix.  14)  “ an  ass  of  bone," 
*.  e.  a strong  ass,  the  Sam.  has  “ an  ass  of  strangers.” 
And  (4.)  for  “he  led  forth  his  trained  servants" 
Gen.  xiv.  14),  the  Sam.  reads  “ he  numbered.” 
mjHjrtant  additions  to  this  list  have  been  made  by 
Frankel,  such  as  the  Samaritans'  prefei-ence  of  the 
imperat.  for  the  3rd  pers. ; ignorance  of  the  use  of 
the  abl.  absol.  ; Galileanisms, — to  which  also  be- 
longs the  }>ermutntion  of  the  letteis  Ahcvi  in  the 
Samaritan  Cod. ; the  occasional  softening  down  of 
the  D into  3,  of  3 into  3,  V into  f,  &c.,  and  chiefly 
the  presence  of  words  and  phrases  in  the  Sam. 
which  are  not  interpolated  from  parallel  passages, 
but  are  entirely  wanting  in  our  text.  Frankel  de- 
rives from  these  passages  chiefly  the  conclusion  that 
the  Sam.  Pent,  was,  partly  at  least,  emendated  from 
the  I.XX.,  Onkelos,  and  other  very  late  sources. 
We  now  subjoin,  for  the  sake  of  completeness,  the 
beforementioned  thirteen  classes  of  Kirchheim.  1. 
Additions  and  altei-ations  in  the  Samaritau  Penta- 
teuch in  favour  of  Gerizim.  2.  Additions  for  the 
pur|x>se  of  completion.  3.  Commentary,  glosses. 
4.  Change  of  verlw  and  moods.  5.  Change  of 
nouns.  6.  Emendation  of  seeming  iri'egularities  by 
assimilating  forms,  &<:.  7.  Permutation  of  letters, 

8.  Pronouns.  9.  Gender.  10.  Letters  added.  11. 
Addition  of  prepositions,  conjunctions,  articles,  &e. 
12.  Junction  of  separated,  and  separation  of  joined 
words.  13.  Chronological  alterations.  For  our  own 
port  we  cannot  but  think  that  as  long  as — (1)  the 
history  of  the  Samaritans  remains  involved  in  the  ob- 
scurities  of  which  a former  article  will  have  given  an 
account;  (2)  we  are  lvstricted  to  a small  number 
of  comparatively  recent  Codices  ; (3)  neither  these 
Codices  themselves  have,  as  has  just  been  observed, 
been  thoroughly  collated  and  leeoliated,  nor  (4)  more 
than  a feeble  beginning  has  been  mnde  with  anything 
like  a collation  between  the  various  readings  of  the 
{Sam.  Pent,  and  the  LXX. ; — so  long  must  we  have 
a variety  of  the  most  divergent  opinions,  all  based 
on  “probabilities,”  which  arc  designated  on  the 
other  side  as  ** false  reasonings " and  “individual 
crotchets,”  and  which,  moreover,  not  unfrcquently 
start  from  flagrantly  false  premisses.  We  shall, 
under  these  circumstances,  confine  ourselves  to  a 
simple  enumeration  of  the  leading  opinions,  and  the 
chief  reasons  and  arguments  alleged  for  and  against 
them: — (1.)  The  Samaritau  Pentateuch  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  Samaritans  as  an  Inheritance  from 
the  ten  tribes  whom  they  succeeded.  Because  (a.) 
It  seems  improbable  that  the  Samaritans  should 
have  accepted  their  code  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews 
after  the  Exile,  since  there  existed  an  intense  hatred 
between  the  two  nationalities.  ( b .)  The  Samaritan 
Canon  has  only  the  Pentateuch  in  common  with  the 
Hebrew  Canon:  had  that  book  been  ieeeived  at  a 
period  when  the  Hngiogniphn  and  the  Prophets  were 
in  the  Jews'  hands,  it  would  be  surprising  if  they 
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had  not  also  received  those,  (c.)  The  Sam.  letter*, 
avowedly  the  more  ancient,  are  found  in  the  Sun. 
Cod. : therefore  it  was  written  before  the  alteration 
of  the  character  into  the  sqnare  Hebrew — which 
dates  from  the  end  of  the  Exile — took  place.  On 
the  other  side  it  is  argued  : — (a.)  There  existed  no 
relujious  animosity  whatsoever  between  Judah  and 
Israel  when  they  separated.  The  ten  tribes  could 
not  therefore  have  bequeathed  such  an  animosity  to 
those  who  succeeded  them.  On  the  contrarv,  the 
contest  between  the  slowly  judaized  Samaritans 
and  the  Jews,  only  dates  from  the  moment  when 
the  latter  refused  to  recognise  the  claims  of  the 
former,  of  belonging  to  the  people  of  God,  and 
rejected  their  aid  in  building  tlie  Temple.  (6.) 
The  jealousy  with  which  the  Samaritans  regir-iri 
Jerusalem,  and  the  intense  hatred  which  they 
naturally  conceived  against  the  post-Mosaie  writers 
of  national  Jewish  history,  would  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  their  j-ejecting  the  other  books,  iu  all  d 
which,  save  Joshua,  Judges,  and  Job,  either  Jerc- 
salem,  as  the  centre  of  worship,  or  David  and  Li< 
House,  are  extolled,  (c.)  The  present  Hebrew  cha- 
racter was  not  introduced  by  Ezra  after  the  return 
from  the  Exile,  but  came  into  use  at  a much  later 
period.  The  Samaritans  might  therefore  hare  ie- 
eeived  the  Pentateuch  at  the  hands  of  the  return?! 
exiles,  who,  accoi*diug  to  the  Talmud,  aftervcrdi 
changed  their  writing,  and  in  the  Pentateuch  oily, 
so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Samaritan.  (2.1 
The  second  lending  opinion  on  the  age  and  origin 
the  Sam.  Pent,  is  that  it  was  introduced  by  Manw 
seh  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Samaritan 
Sanctuary  ou  Mount  Gerizim.  In  suppoit  of  tL» 
opinion  are  alleged,  the  idolatry  of  the  Samaritan 
before  they  received  a Jewish  priest  through  E&u- 
hac.don  (2  K.  xvii.  24-33),  and  the  immense  bus- 
her  of  j-eadiugs  common  to  the  LXX.  and  this  Coir, 
against  the  Masoretic  Text.  (3.)  Other,  but  vey 
isolated  notions,  are  those  of  Morin,  Le  Clerc,  IWe:, 
&c.,  that  the  Israelitish  priest  sent  by  the  king  <i 
Assyria  to  instruct  the  new  inhabitants  :n  thr 
ligion  of  the  country  brought  the  Pentateuch  wita 
him.  Fuither,  that  the  Samaritan  Peutateuch 
the  production  of  an  impostor,  Dositheus,  w ho  lived 
during  the  time  of  the  Apostles,  ami  who  falsfod 
the  sncied  records  in  order  to  prove  that  he 
the  Messiah  (Ussher).  Against  which  there  is  only 
this  to  be  observed,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest 
alteration  of  such  a nature  to  be  tound.  Finaiiy, 
that  it  is  a very  late  and  faulty  recension,  madeatrer 
the  Masoretic  Text  (sixth  Century  after  Christ),  into 
which  glosses  from  the  LXX.  had  been  received 
(Frankel).  The  chief  opinions  with  l'espect  to  tb# 
agreement  of  the  numerous  and  as  yet  uninrestigstrt 
readiugs  of  the  LXX.  and  the  Sam.  Pent,  are:— 

1.  That  the  LXX.  have  translated  from  the  Sue. 

2.  That  mutual  interpolations  have  taken  piact 

3.  That  both  Versions  were  formed  from  Helve* 
Codices,  which  differed  among  themselves  » 

as  from  the  one  which  afterwards  obtained  puh* 
authority  in  Palestine;  that  however  very  many 
wilful  corruptions  and  interpolations  have  crept  is 
in  Inter  times.  4.  That  the  Samar,  has  in  the  w*® 
been  altered  from  the  LXX.  It  must,  on  the  other 
hand,  be  stated  also,  that  the  Sam.  and  LXX.  quire 
as  often  disagree  with  each  other,  and  follow 
the  Masor.  Text.  Also,  that  the  quotation*  in  the 
X.  T.  from  the  I.XX.,  where  they  coincide  aid* 
the  Sam.  against  tire  Hebr.  Text,  are  so  small  in 
number  and  of  so  unimportant  a nature  that  they 
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cannot  be  adduced  as  any  argument  whatsoever.— 
il.  Versions. — 1.  Samaritan . — According  to  the 
Samaritans  themselves,  their  high-priest  Nathaniel, 
who  died  about  20  B.C.,  is  its  author.  Gesenius 
puts  its  date  a few  years  after  Christ.  Juyuboll 
thinks  that  it  had  long  been  in  use  in  the  second 
post-Christian  century.  Frankel  places  it  in  the 
post-Mohammedan  time.  It  seems  certain,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  composed  before  the  destruction  of 
the  second  temple ; and  being  intended,  like  the 
Targums,  for  the  use  of  the  people  exclusively,  it 
was  written  in  the  popular  Samaritau  idiom,  a 
mixture  of  Hebrew,  Aramaic,  and  Syriac.  In  this 
version  the  original  has  been  followed,  with  a very 
few  exceptions,  in  a slavish  and  sometimes  perfectly 
childish  manner,  the  sense  evidently  being  of  minor 
consideration.  In  other  cases,  where  no  Samaritan 
equivalent  could  be  found  for  the  Hebrew  word,  the 
translator,  instead  of  paraphrasing  it,  simply  trans- 
poses its  letters,  so  as  to  make  it  look  Samaritan. 
On  the  whole  it  may  be  considered  a very  valuable 
aid  towards  the  study  of  the  Samar.  Text,  on  account 
of  its  very  close  verbal  adherence.  A few  cases, 
however,  may  be  brought  forward,  where  the  Ver- 
sion has  departed  from  the  Text,  either  under  the 
influence  of  popular  religious  notions,  or  for  the  sake 
©f  explanation.  Anthropomorphisms  are  avoided. 
A great  difficulty  is  offered  by  the  proper  names 
which  this  version  often  substitutes,  they  being,  in 
many  cases,  less  intelligible  than  the  original  ones. 
The  similarity  it  has  with  Onkelos  occasionally 
amounts  to  complete  identity ; but  no  6»fe  conclu- 
sion as  to  the  respective  relation  of  the  two  versions 
can  be  drawn  from  this.  This  Version  has  likewise, 
in  passing  through  the  hands  of  copyists  and  com- 
mentators, suffered  many  interpolations  and  cor- 
ruptions. The  first  copy  of  it  was  brought  to 
Europe  by  De  1a  Valle,  together  with  the  Sam. 
Text,  in  1616.  Joh.  Nedrinus  first  published  it 
together  with  a faulty  Latin  translation  in  the  Paris 
Polyglott,  whence  it  was,  with  a few  emendations, 
reprinted  in  Walton,  with  some  notes  by  Castell. 
2.  T2>  2,afiaptiTti(6v.  The  hatred  between  the  Sa- 
maritans and  the  Jews  is  supposed  to  have  caused 
the  former  to  prepare  a Greek  translation  of  their 
Pent,  in  opposition  to  the  LXX.  of  the  Jews.  In 
this  way  at  least  the  existence  of  certain  fragments 
of  a Greek  Version  of  the  Sam.  Pent.,  preserved  in 
pome  MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  together  with  portions  of 
Aquila,  Symmachus,  Theodotion,  &c.,  is  accounted 
for.  These  fragments  are  supposed  to  be  alluded  to 
By  the  Greek  Fathers  under  the  name  '2au<ip<iTiK6v. 
It  is  doubtful  however  whether  it  ever  existed  in  the 
shape  of  a complete  translation,  or  only  designated  a 
certain  numl>er  of  scholia  translated  from  the  Sam. 
Version.  Other  critics  again  see  in  it  only  a cor- 
rected edition  of  certain  passages  of  the  LXX.  * 3. 
In  1070  an  Arabic  Version  of  the  Sam.  Pent,  was 
made  by  Abu  Said  in  Egypt,  on  the  basis  of  the 
Arabic  translation  of  Saadiah  haggaon.  Like  the 
original  Samaritan  it  avoids  Anthropomorphisms  and 
Anthropopathisms,  replacing  the  latter  by  Euphe- 
misms, besides  occasionally  making  some  slight  alter- 
ations, move  especially  in  proper  nouns.  It  appears 
to  have  been  drawn  up  from  the  Sam.  Text,  not 
from  the  Sam.  Version.  Often  also  it  lenders  the 
original  different  from  the  Samar.  Version.  4.  To 
this  Arabic  version  Abu  Barachat,  a Syrian,  wrote 
in  1208  a somewhat  paraphrastic  commentary, 
which  has  by  degrees  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a 
new  Version — the<Syr»oc.— III.  Samaritan  Liter- 
Con.  D.  B* 
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ATURE.  — It  may  perhaps  not  be  superfluous  to 
add  here  a concise  account  of  the  Samaritan  litera- 
ture in  general,  »ince  to  a certain  degree  it  bears 
upon  our  subject.  1.  Chronioon  Samar  itanum. — 
Of  the  Pentateuch  and  its  Versions  we  have  spoken. 
We  have  also  mentioned  that  the  Samaritans  have 
no  other  book  of  our  Received  Canon.  Joshua  alone 
seems  to  have  found  favour  in  their  eyes  ; but  the 
Book  of  Joshua,  which  they  perhaps  jiossessed  in 
its  original  form,  gradually  came  to  form  only  the 
groundwork  of  a fictitious  national  Samaritan  his- 
tory, overgrown  with  the  most  fantastic  and  ana- 
chronistic legends.  This  is  the  so-called  '•  Samaritau 
Joshua,”  or  Chronicon  Samaritanum,  sent  to  Scaiiger 
by  the  Samaritans  of  Cairo  in  1584.  It  was  edited 
by  Juynboll  (Leyden,  1848),  and  his  acute  investig- 
ations have  shown  that  it  was  redacted  into  its 
present  form  about  a.d.  1300,  out  of  four  special 
documents,  three  of  which  were  Arabic,  aiid  one 
Hebrew  (».  e.  Samaritan).  The  chronicle  embraces 
the  time  from  Joshua  to  about  A.  D.  350,  and  was 
originally  written  in,  or  subsequently  translated 
into,  Arabic.  2.  From  this  woik  chiefly  has  been 
compiled  another  Chronicle  written  in  the  14th  cen- 
tury (1355),  by  Abu'l  Futah.  This  comprises  the 
history  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans  from  Adam  to 
A.  H.  756  and  798  (a.d.  1355  and  1397)  respect- 
ively. It  is  of  equally  low  historical  value  ; its 
only  remarkable  feature  being  the  adoption  of  certain 
Talmudical  legends,  which  it  took  at  second  hand 
from  Josippon  ben  Gorion.  3.  Another 44  historical  ” 
work  is  on  the  history  and  genealogy  of  the  patri- 
archs, from  Adam  to  Moses,  attributed  to  Moses 
himself ; perhaps  the  same  which  Petermann  saw 
at  Nablus , and  which  consisted  of  sixteen  vellum 
leaves  (supposed,  however,  to  contain  the  history 
of  the  world  down  to  the  end ),  4.  Of  other  Sa- 

maritan works  chiefly  in  Arabic — their  Samaritan 
and  Hebrew  literature  having  mostly  been  destroyed 
by  the  Emperor  Commodus — may  be  briefly  men- 
tioned Commentaries  uj>on  the  whole  or  parts  of 
their  Pentateuch,  by  Zadakn  b.  Manga  b.  Zadaka  ; 
further,  by  Maddin  Kddin  Jussuf  b.  Abi  Said  b. 
Khalef ; by  Ghazni  Ibn  Abu-I-Surur  Al-Snfawi  Al- 
Ghazzi  (a.  H.  1167-8,  a.d.  1753-4,  Brit.  Mus.),  &c. 
Theological  works  chiefly  in  Arabic,  mixed  with  Sa- 
maritauisms,  by  Abul  Hussnn  of  Tyre,  On  the  reli- 
gious Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Samaritans , and 
the  World  to  come ; by  Mowaffek  Eddin  Zadaka  el 
Israili,«A  Compendium  of  Iieiigion,  on  the  Nature 
of  the  Divine  Being , on  Man,  on  the  Worship  of 
God;  by  Amin  Eddin  Abu’l  Baracat,  On  the  Ten 
Commandments;  by  Abu’l  liassan  Ibn  el  Markmn 
Gonajem  lien  Abulfaraj’  Ibn  ChatAr,  On  Penance; 
by  Muhaddib  Eddin  Jussuf  Ibn  Salamah  Ibn  Jussuf 
Al  Askari,  An  Exposition  of  the  Mosaic  Lairs , 
&c.,  &c.  Some  grammatical  works  may  be  further 
mentioned,  by  Abu  Ishak  Ibrahim,  On  the  Hebrew 
Language ; by  Abu  Said,  On  reading  the  Hebrew 
Text.  5.  Their  Liturgical  literature  is  more  exten- 
sive, and  not  without  a certain  poetical  value.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  hymns  (Defter,  Durian)  and 
prayers  for  Sabbath  and  Feast  days,  and  of  occasional 
prayers  at  nuptials,  circumcisions,  burials,  and  the 
like.— IV.  We  shall  only  briefly  touch  here,  in  con- 
clusion, ujion  the  strangely  contradictory  rabbinical 
laws  framed  for  the  regulation  of  the  intercourse 
between  the  two  rival  nationalities  of  Jews  aud  Sa- 
maritans in  religious  and  ritual  matters ; discrep- 
ancies due  partly  to  the  ever-shifting  phases  of  their 
mutual  relations,  partly  to  the  modifications  brought 
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about  in  the  Samaritan  creed,  and  partly  to  the  now 
less  now  greater  acquiescence  of  the  Jews  in  the 
religious  state  of  the  Samaritans.  Thua  we  find 
__  the  older  Talmudical  authorities  disputing  whether 
the  Cuthim  (Samaritans)  are  to  be  considered  as 
“ Real  Converts,”  or  only  converts  through  fear — 

“ Lion  Converts  ” — in  allusion  to  the  incident  re- 
lated in  2 K.  xvii.  25.  It  would  appear  that  not- 
withstanding their  rejection  of  all  but  the  Pentateuch, 
they  had  adopted  many  traditional  religious  prac- 
tices from  the  Jews — principally  such  as  were  de- 
rived direct  from  the  Books  of  Moses.  It  was 
acknowledged  that  they  kept  these  ordinances  with 
even  greater  rigour  than  those  from  whom  they 
adopted  them.  Their  unleavened  bread  for  the  Pass- 
over  is  commended  ; their  cheese ; and  even  their 
whole  food  is  allowed  to  the  Jews.  Their  testimony 
was  valued  in  that  most  stringent  matter  of  the 
letter  of  divorce.  They  were  admitted  to  the  office 
of  circumcising  Jewish  boys.  The  criminal  law 
makes  no  difference  whatever  between  them  and 
the  Jews.  By  degrees,  however,  inhibitions  began 
to  be  laid  upon  the  use  of  their  wine,  vinegar,  bread. 
We  hear  of  their  exclusion  by  R.  Melr,  in  the  third 
generation  of  the  Tanaim,  and  later  again  under  R. 
Abbuha,  the  Amora,  at  the  time  of  Diocletian  ; this 
time  the  exclusion  was  unconditional  and  tiual. 
Partaking  of  their  bread  was  considered  a trans- 
gression, to  be  punished  like  eating  the  flesh  of 
swine.  In  Matt.  x.  5 Samaritans  and  Gentiles  are 
already  mentioned  together ; and  in  Luke  xvii.  1 8 
the  Samaritan  is  called  “ a stranger.”  The  reason 
for  this  exclusion  is  variously  given. 

Sam'atos.  One  of  the  sons  of  Ozora  in  the  list 
of  1 Esd.  ix.  34. 

Samei'as.  Shemaiah  13  (1  Esd.  ix.  21). 

Sam’gar-lfe'bo.  One  of  the  princes  or  generals 
of  the  kiug  of  Babylon  who  commanded  the  vic- 
torious anny  of  the  Chaldaeans  at  the  capture  of 
Jerusalem  (Jer.  xxxix.  3).  The  Ncbo  is  the  Chal- 
daean  Mercury ; about  the  Samgar,  opinions  are 
divided. 

Sa'mi.  Shobai  (1  Esd.  v.  28). 

8a'mis.  Shimei  13(1  Esd.  ix.  34). 

8am lah,  Gen.  xxxri.  36,  37  ; 1 Chr.  i.  47,  48. 
One  of  the  kings  of  Edom,  successor  to  Hadad  or 
Hadar. 

8am 'mas.  Siiema  (1  Esd.  ix.  43). 

Sa'mos.  A very  illustrious  Greek  island  off  that 
part  of  Asia  Minor  where  Ionia  touches  CaRI a. 
Samos  is  a vpry  lofty  and  commanding  island.  The 
Ionian  Samos  comes  before  our  notice  in  the  detailed 
account  of  St.  Paul’s  return  from  his  third  mission- 
ary  journey  (Acts  xx.  15).  He  had  been  at  Chios, 
and  was  about  to  piocced  to  Miletus,  having  passed 
by  Ephesus  without  touching  there.  The  topo- 
graphical notices  given  incidentally  by  St.  Luke  are 
mo>t  exact.  In  the  time  of  Herod  the  Great,  and 
when  St.  Paul  was  there,  it  was  politically  a “ free 
city  ” in  the  province  of  Asia. 

Samothracia.  The  mention  of  this  island  in 
the  account  of  St.  Paul’s  first  voyage  to  Europe 
(Acts  xvi.  11)  is  for  two  reasons  worthy  of  careful 
notice.  In  the  first  place,  being  a veiy  lofty  and 
conspicuous  island,  it  is  an  excellent  landmark  for 
sailors,  and  must  have  been  full  in  view,  if  the 
weather  was  clear,  throughout  that  voyage  from 
Troas  to  Neapolis.  Secondly,  this  voyage  was  made 
with  a fair  wind.  Not  only  are  we  told  that  it  ! 
occupied  only  parts  of  two  days,  whereas  on  a 
subsequent  return-voyage  (Acts  xx.  6)  the  time 


spent  at  sea  was  five  : but  the  technical  word  here 
used  implies  that  they  ran  before  the  wmd.  Sow 
the  position  of  Samothraee  is  exactly  such  as  to  cor- 
respond with  these  notices,  and  thus  incidentally  to 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  a most  allies*  namt-vr. 
St.  Paul  and  his  companions  anchored  for  the  Dight 
off  Samothraee.  The  ancient  city,  and  therrfoie 
probably  the  usual  anchorage,  was  on  the  N. 
which  would  be  sufficiently  sheltered  flora  a >.£. 
wind.  In  St.  Paul’s  time  Samothraee  had.  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,  the  privileges  of  a small  five  state,  j 
though  it  was  doubtless  considered  a dependency  •;.( 
the  province  of  Macedonia. 

S&mp'sames  (1  Mace.  xv.  23).  The  name  pro- 
bably not  of  a sovereign,  but  of  a place,  whm 
Grimm  identifies  with  Samsim  on  the  coast  of  tie 
Black  Sea,  between  Sinope  and  Trebizond. 

Sam'son,  son  of  Manoah,  a man  of  the  town  of 
Zorah,  in  the  tribe  of  Dan,  on  the  border  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  33,  xix.  41).  The  miraculous  areae- 
stances  of  his  birth  are  recoided  in  Judg.  xiii.;  aid 
the  three  following  chapters  are  devoted  to  the 
history  of  his  life  and  exploits.  Samson  takes 
place  in  Scripture,  (1)  as  a judge — an  office  who 
he  filled  for  twenty  years  (Judg.  xv.  20,  xvi.  31:; 

(2)  ns  a Nazarite  (Judg.  xiii.  5,  xvi.  17); 

(3)  as  one  endowed  with  supernatural  power  by  tM 

Spirit  of  the  Lord  (Judg.  xiii.  25,  xiv.  6,  19,  iv. 
14).  (1.)  As  a judge  his  authority  seems  to  b*r# 

been  limited  to  the  district  bordering  upon  the 
country  of  the  Philistines,  and  his  action  a*  a <Rr* 
erer  does  not  seem  to  have  extended  beyond  <k» 
sultory  attacks  upon  the  dominant  Philistines,  it 
is  evident  from  Judg.  xiii.  1,  5,  xv.  9-11,20,  sd 
the  whole  history,  that  the  Israelites,  or  at  les4 
Judah  and  Dan,  which  are  the  only  tribes  mentkwi- 
were  subject  to  the  Philistines  through  the  wbok 
of  Samson’s  judgeship  ; so  that  Samson’s  twenty 
yeans  of  office  would  be  included  in  the  forty  re» 
of  the  Philistine  dominion.  From  theangei’ssf**i 
to  Samson’s  mother  (Judg.  xiii.  5),  it  appears  la- 
ther that  the  Ismelites  were  already  subject  to  0* 
Philistines  at  his  birth ; and  as  Samson  cannot  h»o 
begun  to  be  judge  before  he  was  twenty  y«m  A 
age,  it  follows  thnt  his  judgeship  must  hare  ao* 
cided  with  the  last  twenty  years  of  l'hilistine 
minion.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  First  Hoi  ' 
Samuel,  and  especially  to  vii.  1-14,  we  find  that  te 
Philistine  dominion  ceased  under  the  judgeshpd 
Samuel.  Hence  it  is  obvious  to  concl  ide  tint  ss* 
enrly  part  of  Samuel's  judgeship  coincided 
the  latter  part  of  Samson’s ; and  that  the  esp1*' 
of  the  ark  by  the  Philistines  in  the  time  oj  L 
oecurred  during  Samson’s  lifetime.  There  ffl*-  be- 
sides several  points  in  the  respective  nanativ<?  * 
the  times  of  Samson  and  Samuel  which 
great  proximity.  There  is  no  allusion  whatever  v 
other  parts  of  Israel  during  Samson’s  judgeship,  a- 
cept  the  single  fact  of  the  men  of  the  lorder  t ‘ * 
of  Judah,  3000  in  number,  fetching  him  from  - 
rock  Ktnm  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  Philota® 
(Judg.  xv.  9-13).  The  whole  narrative  is  wtir?' 
local,  and,  like  the  following  story  concerning  M 
(Judg.  xvii.,  xviii.),  seems  to  be  taken  from  *•' 
annals  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  (2.)  As  a Xaza rx 
Samson  exhibits  the  law  in  Num.  vi.  in  full  prsfti  t 
(3.)  Samson  is  one  of  those  who  are  distinctly  spek® 
of  in  Scripture  ns  endowed  with  supernatural  F*’*® 
by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord.  “ The  Spirit  of  the 
began  to  move  him  at  times  in  Hahaneh-I1*0- 
“ The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  came  mightily  upon  hiui, 
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and  the  cords  that  were  upon  his  arms  became  as 
flax  burnt  with  fire.”  “ The  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  him,  and  he  went  down  to  Askelon,  and 
slew  thirty  men  of  them.”  The  phrase,  “ the 
Spirit  of  the  Ix>rd  came  upon  him,”  is  common  to 
him  with  Othniel  and  Gideon  (Judg.  iii.  10,  vi.  34) ; 
but  the  connexion  of  supernatural  power  with  the 
integrity  of  the  Nazaritic  vow,  and  the  particular 
gift  of  great  strength  of  body,  are  quite  peculiar  to 
Sainson.  indeed,  his  whole  character  and  history 
hare  no  exact  parallel  in  Scripture.  It  is  easy, 
however,  to  see  how  forcibly  the  Israelites  would 
be  taught,  by  such  an  example,  that  their  national 
strength  lay  in  their  complete  separation  from 
idolatry,  and  consecration  to  the  true  God ; and 
that  He  could  give  them  power  to  subdue  their 
mightiest  enemies,  if  only  they  were  true  to  His 
service  (comp.  1 Sam.  iu  10).  It  is  an  interesting 
question  whether  any  of  the  legends  which  have 
attached  themselves  to  the  name  of  Hercules  may 
have  been  derived  from  Phoenician  traditions  of  the 
strength  of  Samson.  The  combination  of  great 
strength  with  submission  to  the  power  of  women ; 
the  slaying  of  the  Nemaean  lion  ; the  coming  by 
his  death  at  the  hands  of  his  wife ; and  especially 
the  story  told  by  Herodotus  of  the  captivity  of 
Hercules  in  Egypt,  are  certainly  remarkable  coinci- 
dences. Phoenician  traders  might  easily  have  car- 
ried stories  concerning  the  Hebrew  hero  to  the  dif- 
ferent countries  where  they  traded,  especially  Greece 
and  Italy;  and  such  stories  would  liave  been 
moulded  according  to  the  taste  or  imagination  of 
these  who  heard  them.  Whatever  is  thought,  how- 
ever, of  such  coincidences,  it  is  certain  that  the 
history  of  Samson  is  an  historical,  and  not  an  alle- 
gorical narrative.  It  has  also  a distinctly  super- 
natural element  which  cannot  lie  explained  away. 
The  history,  as  we  now  have  it,  must  have  been 
written  several  centuries  after  Samson’s  death  (Judg. 
xv.  19,  20,  xviii.  1,  30,  xix.  1),  though  probably 
taken  from  the  annals  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.  The  only 
mention  of  Samson  in  the  N.  T.  is  that  in  Heb.  xi.  32. 

Sam  uel.  The  last  Judge,  the  first  of  the  regular 
succession  of  Prophets,  and  the  founder  of  the 
monarchy.  He  was  the  son  of  Klkanah,  an  Eplira- 
thite  or  Ephraimite,  and  Hannah  or  Anna.  The 
descent  of  Elkanah  is  involved  in  great  obscurity. 
In  1 Sam.  i.  1 he  is  described  as  au  Ephraimite.  In 
1 Chr.  vi.  22,  23  he  is  made  a descendant  of  Korah 
the  Levite.  His  birthplace  is  one  of  the  vexed 
questions  of  sacred  geography , as  his  descent  is  of 
sacred  genealogy.  [See  KamATHAIM-ZOI'HIM.] 
The  combined  family  must  have  been  large.  Penin- 
nnh  had  several  children,  and  Hannah  had,  besides 
Samuel,  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  It  is  on  the 
mother  of  Samuel  that  our  chief  attention  is  fixed 
in  the  account  of  his  birth.  She  is  described  as  a 
woman  of  a high  religious  mission.  Almost  a 
Nazarite  by  practice  (1  Sam.  i.  15),  and  a pro- 
phetess in  her  gifts  (1  Sam.  ii.  1),  she  sought  from 
God  the  gift  of  the  child  for  which  she  longed  with 
a passionate  devotion  of  6ilent  prayer,  of  which 
there  is  no  other  example  in  the  0.  T.,  and  when 
the  son  was  granted,  the  name  which  he  bore,  and 
thus  first  introduced  into  the  world,  expressed  her 
sense  of  the  urgency  of  her  entreaty — Samwl,  “ the 
Asked  or  Heard  of  God.”  Living  in  the  great  age 
of  vows,  she  had  before  his  birth  dedicated  him  to 
the  office  of  a Nazarite.  As  soon  as  he  was  weaned, 
she  herself  with  her  husband  brought  him  to  the 
Tabernacle  at  Shiloh,  where  she  had  received  the  , 
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first  intimation  of  his  birth,  and  there  solemnly  con- 
secrated him.  The  hymn  which  followed  on  this 
consecration  iR  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  sacred 
volume.  From  this  time  the  child  is  shut  up  in 
the  taliernaclc.  He  seems  to  have  slept  within  the 
Holiest  Place  (1  Sam.  iii.  3),  and  his  special  duty 
was  to  put  out,  as  it  would  seem,  the  sacred  candle- 
stick, and  to  open  the  doors  at  sunrise.  In  this 
way  his  childhood  was  passed.  It  was  whilst  thus 
sleeping  in  the  tabernacle  that  he  received  his  first 
prophetic  call  (1  Sam.  iii.  1-18).  From  this 
moment  the  prophetic  character  of  Samuel  was 
established.  His  words  were  treasured  up,  and 
Shiloh  became  the  resort  of  those  who  came  to  hear 
him  (iii.  19-21).  In  the  overthrow  of  the  sanctuary, 
which  followed  shortly  on  this  vision,  we  hear  not 
what  became  of  Samuel  fir.  11).  He  next  appeal’s, 
probably  twenty  years  afterwards,  suddenly  amongst 
the  people,  warning  them  against  their  idolatrous 
practices  (vii.  3,  4).  He  convened  an  assembly  at 
Mizpeh.  It  was  at  the  moment  that  he  was  offer- 
ing up  a sacrifice,  and  sustaining  this  loud  cry,  that 
the  Philistine  host  suddenly  burst  upon  them.  A 
violent  thunderstorm  came  to  the  timely  assistance 
of  Israel.  The  Philistines  fled,  and,  exactly  at  the 
spot  where  twenty  years  before  they  had  obtained 
their  great  victory,  they  were  totally  routed.  A 
stone  was  set  up,  which  long  remained  as  a memorial 
of  Samuel’s  triumph,  and  gave  to  the  place  its  name 
of  Eben-ezer,  “ the  Stone  of  Help  ” (1  Sam.  vii.  12). 
This  was  Samuel’s  first  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  his 
only  military  achievement.  But  it  was  apparently 
this  which  raised  him  to  the  office  of  “Judge” 
(comp.  1 Sam.  xii.  11,  and  Ecclus.  xlvi.  15-18). 
He  visited,  in  discharge  of  his  duties  as  ruler,  the 
three  chief  sanctuaries  on  the  west  of  Jordan — 
Bethel,  Gilgal,  and  Mizpeh  (1  Sam.  vii.  16).  His 
own  residence  was  still  his  native  city,  Hamah  or 
Kamathaim,  which  he  further  consecrated  by  an 
altar  (vii.  17).  Here  he  married,  and  two  sons 
grew  up  to  repeat  under  his  eyes  the  same  per- 
version of  high  office  that  he  had  himself  witnessed 
in  his  childhood  in  the  case  of  the  two  sons  of  Eli. 
In  his  old  age  he  shared  his  power  with  them 
(1  Sam.  viii.  1-4.)  2.  Down  to  this  point  in 

Samuel’s  life  there  is  but  little  to  distinguish  his 
career  from  thatofhis  predecessors.  But  his  peculiar 
position  in  the  sacred  narrative  turns  on  the  events 
which  follow.  He  is  the  inauguiator  of  the  trans- 
ition from  what  is  commonly  called  the  theocracy 
to  the  monarchy.  The  misdemeanor  of  his  own 
sons  precipitated  the  catastrophe  which  had  been 
long  preparing.  The  people  demanded  a king.  For 
the  whole  night  he  lay  fasting  and  sleepless,  in  the 
perplexity  of  doubt  and  difficulty.  In  the  vision  of 
that  night,  as  recorded  by  the  sacred  historian,  is 
given  the  dark  side  of  the  new  institution,  on  which 
Samuel  dwells  on  the  following  day  (l  Sam.  vid. 
9-18).  This  presents  his  reluctance  to  receive  the 
new  order  of  things.  The  whole  narrative  of  tho 
reception  and  consecration  of  Saul  gives  his  ac- 
quiescence in  it.  The  final  conflict  of  feeling  and 
surrender  of  his  office  is  given  in  the  last  assembly 
over  which  he  presided,  and  in  his  subsequent  re- 
lations with  Saul.  The  assembly  was  held  at  Gilgal, 
immediately  after  the  victory  over  the  Ammonites. 
The  monarchy  wns  a second  time  solemnly  in- 
augurated, and  (according  to  the  LXX.)  “ Samuel  ” 
(in  the  Hebrew  text  “Saul”)  “and  all  the  men  of 
Israel  rejoiced  greatly,”  Then  takes  place  his  fare- 
well addiess.  It  is  the  most  signal  example  aflorded 
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in  the  0.  T.  of  a great  character  reconciling  himself 
to  a changed  older  of  things,  and  of  the  Divine 
sanction  re>ting  on  his  acquiescence.  3.  His  sub- 
sequent relations  with  Saul  nre  of  the  same  mixed 
kind.  The  two  institutions  which  they  respectively 
represented  ran  on  side  by  side.  Samuel  was  still 
Judge.  He  judged  Israel  “ all  the  days  of  his 
life ” (vii.  15),  and  from  time  to  time  came  across 
tiie  king's  path.  But  these  interventions  are  chiefly 
in  another  capacity,  which  this  is  the  place  to  un- 
fold. Samuel  is  called  emphatically  “the  Prophet” 
(Acts  iii.  24,  xiii.  20).  He  was  especially  known 
in  his  old  age  as  “ Samuel  the  Seer  ” (1  Sam.  ix.  1 1, 
18,  19;  1 Chr.  ix.  22,  xxvi.  28.  xxix.  29).  He 
was  consulted  far  and  near  on  the  small  affairs  of 
life  1 Sam.  ix.  7,  8).  From  this  faculty,  com- 
bined with  his  office  of  ruler,  an  awful  reverence 
grew  up  around  him.  No  sacrificial  feast  was 
thought  complete  without  his  blessing  (ib.  ix.  13). 
A peculiar  vii-tue  was  believed  to  reside  in  his  inter- 
cession. There  was  something  peculiar  in  the  long- 
sustained  cry  or  shout  of  supplication,  which  seemed 
to  draw’  down  as  by  force  the  Divine  answer 
(1  Sam.  vii.  8,  9).  But  there  are  two  other  points 
which  more  especially  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
prophetic  older  as  it  afterwards  appeared.  The  first 
is  brought  out  in  his  relation  with  Saul,  the  second 
• in  his  relation  with  David,  (a).  He  represents  the 
inde[>endenoe  of  the  moral  law,  of  the  Divine  Will, 
as  distinct  from  regal  or  sacerdotal  enactments, 
which  is  so  remarkable  a characteristic  of  all  the 
later  prophets.  He  was,  if  a Levite,  yet  certainly 
not  a Priest ; and  all  the  attempts  to  identify  his 
opposition  to  Saul  with  a hierarchical  interest  are 
founded  on  a complete  misconception  of  the  facts  of 
the  case.  From  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of  Shiloh, 
he  never  appears  in  the  remotest  connexion  with 
the  priestly  older.  When  he  counsels  Saul,  it  is 
not  as  the  priest  but  as  the  prophet.  Saul’s  sin  in 
l*oth  cases  where  he  came  into  collision  with  Samuel, 
was  not  of  intruding  into  sacerdotal  functions,  but 
of  disobedience  to  the  prophetic  voice.  The  first 
was  that  of  not  waiting  for  Samuel’s  arrival,  ac- 
cording to  the  sign  given  by  Samuel  at  his  original 
meeting  at  Kamah  (I  Sam.  x.  8,  xiii.  8) ; the  second 
was  that  of  not  carrying  out  the  stern  prophetic 
injunction  for  the  destruction  of  the  Amalekites. 
The  parting  was  not  one  of  rivals,  but  of  dear 
though  divided  friends.  The  King  throws  himself 
on  the  Prophet  with  all  his  Ibra* ; not  without  a 
vehement  effort  the  prophet  tears  himself  away. 
(6).  He  is  the  first  of  the  regular  succession  of  pro- 
phets (Acts  iii.  24).  Moses,  Miriam,  and  Deborah, 
perhaps  Ehud,  hud  been  prophets.  But  it  was  only 
from  Samuel  that  the  continuous  succession  was 
unbroken.  His  mother,  though  not  expressly  so 
called,  was  in  fact  a prophetess.  But  the  connexion 
of  the  continuity  of  the  office  with  Samuel  apjionrs 
to  be  still  more  direct.  It  is  in  his  lifetime,  long 
after  he  had  been  “ established  ns  a prophet” 
(1  Sam.  iii.  20),  that  we  hear  of  the  companies  of 
disciples,  called  in  the  O.  T.  “the  sons  of  the  pro- 
phets,” by  modem  writers  “ the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets.” In  those  school*,  and  learning  to  cultivate 
the  prophetic  gifts,  were  some,  whom  we  know  for 
certain,  others  whom  we  may  almost  certainly  con- 
jecture, to  have  been  so  trained  or  influenced.  One 
was  Saul.  Twice  at  least  he  is  described  as  having 
been  in  the  company  of  Samuel’s  disciples  '1  Sam. 
x.  10, 1 1,  xix.  24).  Another  was  David.  The  fi rat 
acquaintance  of  Samuel  with  David  wa9  when  he 


privately  anointed  him  at  the  hou^  of  Jesse,  but 
the  connexion  thus  begun  with  the  shejiherd  buy 
must  have  been  continued  afterwaids.  David,  at 
first,  fled  to  “ Naioth  in  Kamah,”  as  to  his  voml 
home  (l  Sam.  xix.  19).  It  is  needles*  to  enhugt 
on  the  importance  with  which  these  incidents  mvp-t 
the  appearance  of  Samuel.  He  theie  bsi'tTi«  tie- 
spiritual  father  of  the  Psalmist  king.  He  is  ?!»•■ 
the  Founder  of  the  first  regular  institutions  of  re- 
ligious instruction,  and  communities  for  the  pur- 
poses of  education.  The  death  of  Srniuel  i» 
scribed  as  taking  place  in  the  year  of  the  do*  o; 
David’s  wanderings.  It  is  said. with  peculiar  em- 
phasis, as  if  to  mark  the  loss,  that  “ all  tie 
Israelites  were  gathered  together”  from  all  port.-r; 
this  hitherto  divided  country,  and  '*  lainenird  hi*," 
and  “ buried  him,”  not  in  any  consecrated  pbe,i*r 
outside  the  walls  of  his  city,  but  within  his  cm 
house,  thus  in  a manner  consecrated  bv  being  turnd 
into  his  tomb  (1  Sam.  xxv.  1).  The  place  loo; 
pointer!  out  as  his  tomb  is  the  height,  mostoo- 
spicuous  of  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem, 
immediately  above  the  town  of  Gibeou,  known  t» 
the  Crusaders  as  “ Montjoye,”  as  the  spot  fi*n 
whence  thev  first  saw  Jerusalem,  now  called  Arix 
S armed,  “ the  Piophet  -Samuel.”  Homan,  h»  gn»i- 
son,  was  one  of  the  chief  singera  in  the  Lentiai 
choir  (1  Chr.  vi.  33,  xv.  17,  xxv.  bj.  The  ap- 
parition of  .Samuel  at  Endor  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  14; 
Ecclus.  xlvi.  20)  Wlong<  to  the  history  of  Sai  l 
Samuel,  Books  of,  Two  historical  books  of  tke 
OM  Testament,  which  are  not  separated  fimt'di 
other  in  the  Hebrew  MS>.,  and  which,  from  » 
critical  point  of  view,  must  lie  regarded  as  m* 
book.  The  present  division  was  first  made  inti* 
Septuagint  translation,  and  was  adopted  in  the  \ cl- 
gate  from  the  Septuagint.  It  was  not  till  the  t* 
1518  that  t he  division  of  the  Septuagint  wa- 
in  Hebrew,  in  the  edition  of  the  Bible  pi into!  b 
the  Bomliergs  at  Venice.  The  l*n<>k  was  adi-i 
by  the  Hebrews  “Samuel,”  probably  because  tv 
birth  and  life  of  Samuel  were  the  subject-  tn«W 
of  in  the  beginning  of  the  work.  Authorship 
Date  of  the  Book. — 1st,  ns  to  the  authorship,  b 
common  with  all  the  historical  books  of  the  (W 
Testament,  except  the  beginning  of  Nehemiah,  tk» 
Book  of  Samuel  contains  no  mention  in  the  ten  if 
the  name  of  its  author.  It  is  indisputable  that  ’b 
title  “ Samuel  ” does  not  imply  that  the  pofhd 
was  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  a*  a 
for  the  death  of  Samuel  is  recorded  in  the  begin  mu: 
of  the  25th  chapter.  Again,  in  reference  to  t* 
Book  of  Samuel,  the  absence  of  the  historian’s  ‘ 
from  both  the  text  and  the  title  is  not  supplied  •' 
any  statement  of  any  other  xvriter,  made  witlii** 
reasonable  period  from  the  time  when  the  Uwk  tm( 
l>e  supposed  to  have  been  written.  No  ment*w  a 
the  author’s  name  is  made  in  the  Book  of  lines 
nor,  as  will  lie  hereafter  shown,  in  the  Chronic*'* 
nor  in  any  other  of  the  sacred  writings-  I*1  u 
manner,  it  is  not  mentioned  either  in  the  A porn  p 1 
or  in  Josephus.  There  is  a similar  siletnv  <"  *• 
Mishna,  where,  however,  the  inference  from  k'-’ 
silence  is  far  less  exigent.  And  it  i*  not  until  »* 
come  to  the  Babylonian  (lemara,  which  is  sopp*^ 
to  have  been  completed  in  its  present  form  •e®’- 
where  about  500  A.D.,  that  any  Jewish  *tatenx‘'-J 
resjieeting  the  authorship  can  he  pointed  oat,  r ■ 
then  it  is  for  the  fiist  time  asserted  that  “Ssfi'  .-i 
wrote  his  book,"  i.e.  as  the  words  imply,  th--  b ‘ 
which  bears  his  name.  But  this  statement  tans** 
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be  proved  to  have  been  made  earlier  than  1550 
year.-*  atW  the  d<uth  of  Samuel ; and  unsupported 
as  it  is  by  reference  to  any  authority  of  any 
kind,  it  would  be  unworthy  of  ciodit,  even  if  it 
were  not  opposed  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
book  itself.  At  the  revival  of  teaming,  an  opinion 
was  propounded  by  Abiabanel,  a learned  Jew, 
f A.t>.  1508,  that  the  Book  of  Samuel  was  written 
by  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  ar.d  this  opinion  was 
adopted  bv  Hugo  Giotius.  Notwithstanding  the 
eminence,  however,  of  these  writers,  this  opinion 
must  be  rejected  as  hiuhlv  improbable.  In  our 
own  time  the  most  pievalent  idea  in  the  Anglican 
Church  seems  to  have  been  that  the  first  twenty- 
tonr  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  were  written 
by  the  prophet  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the  chapters 
by  the  prophets  Nathan  and  Gad.  Two  circum- 
stances have  probably  contributed  to  the  adoption 
of  th  s opinion  at  the  present  day : — 1st,  the  growth 
of  stricter  ideas  as  to  the  importance  of  knowing 
who  was  the  author  of  any  historical  work  which 
advances  claims  to  be  trustworthy;  and  2udly,  the 
mistranslation  of  an  ambiguous  passage  in  the  First 
B.«>k  of  Chronicles  (xxix.  29).  respecting  the  author- 
ities for  the  life  of  David.  The  first  point  requires 
no  comment.  On  the  second  point  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  following  apjiears  to  lie  the  correct 
translation  of  the  passage  in  question: — “Now  the 
history  of  David  first  ami  last,  behold  it  is  written 
in  the  history  of  Samuel  the  seer,  and  in  the  history 
of  Nathan  the  prophet,  and  in  the  history  of  Gad 
the  seer” — in  which  the  Hebrew  word  dibri,  here 
translated  “ history,”  has  the  same  meaning  given 
to  it  each  of  the  four  times  that  it  is  used.  And  it 
may  be  deemed  morally  certain  that  this  passage  of 
the  Chronicles  is  no  authority  for  the  supposition 
that,  when  it  was  written,  any  work  was  in  exist- 
ence of  which  either  Gad,  Nathan,  or  Samuel  was 
the  author.  2.  Although  the  authorship  of  the 
Book  of  Samuel  cannot  be  ascertained,  there  are 
some  indications  as  to  the  date  of  the  work.  And 
yet  even  on  this  point  no  precision  is  attainable. 
The  earliest  undeniable  external  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  the  book  would  seem  to  be  the  Gieek 
translation  of  it  in  the  Septuagint.  The  exact  date, 
however,  of  the  translation  itself  is  uncertain.  The 
next  best  external  testimony  is  that  of  a passage  in 
the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees  (ii.  13),  in  which  it 
is  said  of  Nehemiah,  that  “ he,  founding  a library, 
gnthered  together  the  acts  of  the  kings, and  the  pro- 
phets, ami  of  l>avid,  and  the  epistles  of  the  kings 
concerning  the  holy  gifts.”  Now,  although  this 
passage  cannot  be  relied  on  for  proving  that  Nehe- 
miali  himself  did  in  fact  ever  found  such  a library, 
vet  it  is  good  evidence  to  prove  that  the  Acts  of 
the  Kings  were  in  existence  when  the  passage  was 
written  ; and  it  cannot  rea-onablv  he  doubted  that 
this  phiase  wns  intended  to  include  the  Book  of 
Samuel,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  two  first  Books 
of  Kings  in  the  Septuagint,  Hence  there  is  external 
evidence  that  the  Book  of  Samuel  was  written  be- 
fore the  Second  Book  of  Maccabees.  And  lastly, 
the  jiassage  in  the  Chronicles  already  quoted  (1  Chr. 
xxix.  29)  seems  likewise  to  prove  externally  that  the 
Book  of  Samuel  was  written  before  the  Chronicles. 
In  this  case,  admitting  the  date  assigned,  on  internal 
grounds,  to  the  Chronicles  by  a modern  Jewish 
writer  of  undoubted  learning  and  critical  powei*. 
there  would  lie  external  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  the  Book  of  Samuel  earlier  than  247  B.C.,  though 
not  earlier  than  312  B.c.,  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae. 
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If  the  internal  evidence  respecting  the  Book  of 
Samuel  is  examined,  there  are  indications  of  its 
having  been  writteu  some  centuries  earlier.  1.  The 
Book  of  Samuel  seeni6  to  have  been  written  at  a 
time  when  the  Pentateuch,  whether  it  was  or  was 
not  in  existence  in  its  present  form,  was  at  any  rote 
not  acted  on  as  the  rule  of  religious  observances. 
This  circumstance  points  to  the  date  of  the  Book  of 
Samuel  as  earlier  than  the  reformation  of  Josiah. 
2.  It  is  in  accordance  with  this  early  date  of  the 
Book  of  Samuel  that  allusions  in  it  even  to  the 
existence  of  Moses  are  so  lew.  After  the  return 
from  the  Captivity,  and  more  especially  after  the 
chnnges  introduced  by  Ezra,  Moses  became  that 
great  central  figure  in  the  thoughts  and  language 
of  devout  Jews  which  he  could  not  fail  to  be  when 
all  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  were  observed,  and 
they  were  all  referred  to  him  as  the  divine  prophet 
who  communicated  them  directly  from  Jehovah. 
This  transcendent  importance  of  Moses  must  already 
have  commenced  at  the  finding  of  the  liook  of  tiie 
Law  at  the  reformation  of  Josiah.  Now  it  is  re- 
markable that  the  Book  of  Samuel  is  the  historical 
work  of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  the  name  of 
Moses  occurs  most  rarely.  To  a religious  Jew, 
when  the  laws  of  the  Pentateuch  were  observed, 
Moses  could  not  fail  to  be  the  predominant  idea  in 
his  mind  ; but  Moses  would  not  necessarily  be  of 
equal  importance  to  a Hebiew  historian  who  lived 
before  the  reformation  of  Josiah.  3.  It  tallies  with 
an  early  date  for  the  composition  of  the  Book  of 
Samuel  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of 
Hebrew  prose  in  the  golden  age  of  Hebrew  lite- 
rature. In  prose  it  bolds  the  same  place  which 
Joel  and  the  undisputed  prophecies  of  Isaiah  hold  in 
poetical  or  prophetical  language.  At  the  same 
time  this  argument  from  language  must  not  be 
pushed  so  far  as  to  imply  that,  standing  alone,  it 
would  be  conclusive;  for  some  writings,  the  date  of 
which  is  about  the  time  of  the  Captivity,  are  in  pure 
Hebrew.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  work  was  com- 
posed at  a period  not  later  than  the  reformation  of 
Josiah — -ay  n.C.  622 — the  question  arises  as  to  the 
very  earliest  joint  of  time  at  which  it  could  have 
existed  in  its  jiresent  form?  And  the  answer  seem- 
to  be,  that  the  earliest  period  was  subsequent  to 
the  secession  of  the  Ten  Tribes  (b.c.  975).  If  we 
go  beyond  this,  and  endeavour  to  assert  the  precise 
time  between  975  B.C.  and  622  B.c.,  when  it  wns 
cornjx>sed,  all  ceitain  indications  fail  us.  All  that 
ran  **e  asserted  as  undeniable  is,  that  the  book,  as  a 
whole,  can  i-carcely  have  been  composed  later  than 
the  reformation  of  Josiah,  and  that  it  could  not 
have  existed  in  its  present  form  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  Rehoboam.  It  is  to  be  added  that  no  grout 
weight,  in  opposition  to  this  conclusion,  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  death  of  David,  although  in  one 
passage  evidently  implied  (2  -Sam.  v.  5),  is  not 
directly  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Samuel.  From 
this  fact  Havernick  deems  it  a certain  inference 
that  the  author  lived  not  long  after  the  death  of 
David.  But  this  is  a very  slight  foundation  for 
such  an  inference.  In  this  absolute  ignorance  cf 
the  author’s  name,  and  vague  knowledge  of  the 
date  of  the  work,  there  has  been  a controversy 
whether  the  Book  of  Samuel  is  or  is  not  a compila 
tion  from  pre-existing  documents ; and  if  this  is 
decided  in  the  affirmative,  to  what  extent  the  work 
is  a compilation.  It  is  not  intended  to  enter  fully 
here  into  this  controversy,  resjwcting  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Dr.  Davidson’s  Introduction 
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the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures , London,  Longman,  1856,  in  which  this 
subject  is  dispassionately  and  fairly  treated.  Sources 
of  the  Book  of  Samuel. — Assuming  that  the  book 
is  a compilation,  it  is  a subject  of  rational  inquiry 
to  ascertain  the  materials  from  which  it  was  com- 
posed. But  our  information  on  this  head  is  scanty. 
The  only  work  actually  quoted  in  this  book  is  the 
Book  of  Jasher ; t.  e.  the  Book  of  the  Upright. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  learning  which  has  been 
brought  to  bear  on  this  title  by  numerous  com- 
mentators, the  meaning  of  the  title  must  be  regarded 
ns  absolutely  unknown,  and  the  character  of  the 
liook  itself  as  uncertain.  The  best  conjecture 
hitherto  offered  as  an  induction  from  facts  is,  that 
it  was  a Book  of  Poems ; but  the  facts  are  too  few 
to  establish  this  as  a positive  general  conclusion. 
Without  reference,  however,  to  the  Book  of  Jasher, 
the  Book  of  Samuel  contains  several  poetical  com- 
positions, on  each  of  which  a few  observations  may 
be  offered ; commencing  with  the  poetry  of  David. 
(I.)  David’s  Lamentation  over  Saul  and  Jonathan, 
called  “ The  Bow.”  (2.)  David’s  Lamentation  on 
the  death  of  Abner  (2  Sam.  iii.  33,  34).  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  this  short 
]>oetical  ejaculation.  (3.)  2 Sam.  xxii.  A Song 
of  David.  For  poetical  beauty,  the  song  is  well 
worthy  to  be  the  production  of  David.  The  fol- 
lowing difficulties,  however,  are  connected  with  it. 
(a.)  The  date  of  the  composition  is  assigned  to  the 
day  when  David  had  been  delivered  not  only  out 
of  the  hand  of  all  his  enemies,  but  likewise  “out  of 
the  hand  of  Soul."  Now  David  reigned  forty  years 
after  Saul’s  death  (2  Sam.  v.  4,  5),  and  it  was  us 
king  that  he  achieved  the  successive  conquests  to 
which  allusion  is  made  in  the  Psalm.  (6.)  In  the 
closing  verse  (2  Sam.  xxii.  51),  Jehovah  is  spoken 
of  as  showing  “ meicy  to  His  anointed,  unto  David 
and  his  seed  for  evermore.”  These  words  would 
be  more  naturally  written  of  David  than  by  David. 
They  may,  however,  be  a later  addition,  (c.)  In 
some  passages  of  the  Psalm,  the  strongest  assertions 
are  made  of  the  poet’s  uprightness  aud  purity. 
Now  it  is  a subject  of  reasonable  surprise  that,  at 
any  period  after  the  painful  incidents  of  his  life  in 
the  matter  of  Uriah,  David  should  have  used  this 
language  concerning  himself.  (4.)  A song,  called 
*•  last  words  of  David,”  2 Sam.  xxiii.  2-7.  (5.)  One 
other  song  remains,  which  is  perhaps  the  most  per- 
plexing in  the  Book  of  Samuel.  This  is  the  Song 
of  Hannah,  a wife  of  Elkanah  (1  Sam.  ii.  1-10). 
Thenius  conjectures  that  it  was  written  by  David 
after  he  had  slain  Goliath,  and  the  Philistines  had 
been  defenteJ  in  a great  battle.  There  is  no  his- 
torical warrant  for  this  supposition  ; but  the  song 
is  certainly  more  appropriate  to  the  victory  of 
David  over  Goliath,  than  to  Hannah’s  having  given 
birth  to  a child  under  the  circumstances  detailed  in 
the  first  chapter  of  Samuel.  It  would,  however, 
be  equally  appropriate  to  some  other  battles  of  the 
Israelites.  In  .advancing  a single  6tep  beyond  the 
s«>ngs  of  the  Book  of  Samuel,  we  enter  into  the  region 
of  conjecture  as  to  the  materials  which  were  at  the 
command  of  the  author ; and  in  points  which  arise 
for  consideration,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  a sus- 
pense of  judgment,  or  a slight  balance  of  probabi- 
lities. For  example,  it  being  plain  that  in  some 
instances  there  are  two  accounts  of  the  same  trans- 
action, it  is  desirable  to  form  an  opinion  whether 
these  were  founded  on  distinct  written  documents, 
or  on  distinct  oral  traditions.  This  point  is  open  to 
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dispute;  but  the  theory  of  written  documents  seems 
preferable.  In  the  absence  of  any  external  evidence 
on  this  point,  it  is  safer  to  suspend  our  judgment  as 
to  whether  any  portion  of  the  Book  of  Samuel  is 
founded  on  the  writing  of  a contemporary,  or  on  a 
tradition  entitled  to  any  peculiar  credit.  Perhap- 
the  two  conjectures  respecting  the  composition  of 
the  Book  of  Samuel  which  are  most  entitled  to  con- 
sideration are — 1st,  That  the  list  which  it  contains 
of  officers  or  public  functionaries  under  Daxid  » 
the  result  of  contemporary  registration  ; and  2odly, 
That  the  Book  of  Samuel  was  the  compilation  of 
some  one  connected  with  the  schools  of  the  pro- 
phets, or  penetrated  by  their  spirit.  In  conclusion, 
it  nmy  be  observed  that  it  is  very  instructive  to 
direct  the  attention  to  the  passages  in  Samuel  and 
the  Chronicles  which  treat  of  the  name  events,  and. 
generally,  to  the  manner  in  which  the  life  of  David 
is  treated  in  the  two  histories.  A comparison  of 
the  two  works  tends  to  throw  light  on  the  state 
of  the  Hebrew  mind  at  the  time  when  the  Bock 
of  Samuel  was  written,  compared  with  the  idfns 
prevalent  among  the  Jews  some  hundred  yean 
later,  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the  Chrr- 
nicles.  It  only  remains  to  add,  that  in  the  numerous 
instances  wherein  there  is  a close  verbal  agreement 
between  passages  in  Samuel  and  in  the  Chronicles 
the  sound  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  the  Chro- 
nicles were  copied  from  Samuel,  and  not  that  both 
were  copied  from  a common  original.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  deny,  and  it  woo  id 
lie  impossible  to  disprove,  that  the  compiler,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  Book  of  Samuel,  made  use  of  other  his- 
torical documents  which  are  no  longer  in  existence. 

Sanabas'sar.  Sheshbazzar  (1  Esd.  ii.  12, 15\ 

Sanabas  sarufl.  Sheshbazzar  (1  Esd.  ▼».  18, 

20). 

8an  asib.  The  sons  of  Sanasib  were  priests  who 
returned  with  Zorobabel  (1  Esd.  v.  24). 

Banbal'lat.  A Moabite  of  Horonaim,  as  appears 
by  his  designation  “ Sanballat  the  Horonite  ” (Neh. 
ii.  10,  19,  xiii.  28).  All  that  we  know  of  hrm 
from  Scripture  is  that  he  had  apparently  some  cm! 
or  military  command  in  Samaria,  in  the  servke  of 
Artaxerxes  (Neh.  iv.  2),  and  that,  from  the  mamet*. 
of  Nehemiah’s  arrival  in  Judaea,  be  set  himself  to 
oppose  every  measure  for  the  welfare  of  Jerusalem, 
and  was  a constant  adversary  to  the  Tirshattsx 
His  companions  in  this  hostility  were  Tobiah  the 
Ammonite,  and  Geshem  the  Arabian  (Neh.  ii.  19. 
iv.  7).  For  the  details  of  their  opposition  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  articles  Nkuemiah  and 
Nkhemiah,  Book  of,  and  to  Neh.  vi.  The  ociv 
other  incident  in  his  life  is  his  alliance  with  thehrgb- 
priest’s  family  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  whh 
one  of  the  grandsons  of  Eliashib,  which,  from  the 
similar  connexion  forme!  by  Tobiah  the  Amnumite 
(Neh.  xiii.  4),  appears  to  have  been  part  of  s 
settled  policy  concerted  between  Eliashib  and  tl? 
Samaritan  faction.  The  expulsion  from  the  priest- 
hood of  the  guilty  son  of  Joiada  by  Neherotti 
must  have  still  further  widened  the  bleach 
him  and  Sanballat,  and  between  the  two  portrei  m 
the  Jewish  state.  Here,  however,  the  NaiptnraJ 
narrative  ends — owing,  probably,  to  Nehemijh  * 
return  to  Persia — aud  with  it  likewise  our  know- 
ledge of  Sanballat. 

8 an  dal.  The  sandal  appears  to  hare  been  the 
article  ordinarily  used  by  the  Hebrew*  for  protect- 
ing the  feet.  It  consisted  simply  of  a sole  attach'd 
to  the  foot  by  thongs.  The  Hebrew  teiiu  na'ai  ;c»- 
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plies  such  an  article,  its  proper  sense  being  that  of 
cwjining  or  shutting  in  the  foot  with  thongs : we 
hsve  also  express  notice  of  the  thong  (A.  V.  “shoe- 
btchet  ”)  in  several  passages  (Gen.  xiv.  23 ; Is.  v. 
27 ; Mark  i.  7).  The  Greek  term  inrdSrj/ui  pro- 
perly applies  to  the  sandal  exclusively,  as  it  means 
» hat  is  bound  under  the  foot;  but  no  stress  can  be 
laid  on  the  use  of  the  term  by  the  Alexandrine 
» liters.  A similar  observation  applies  to  <rav5d- 
\u>v.  We  learn  from  the  Talmudists  that  the 
materials  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  sole 
were  either  leather,  felt,  cloth,  or  wood,  and  that  it 
was  occasionally  shod  with  iron.  In  Egypt  various 
tibmus  substances,  such  ns  palm  leaves  and  papyrus 
stalks,  were  used  in  addition  to  leather,  while  in 
Assyria  wood  or  leather  was  employed.  In  Egypt 
tbe  sandals  were  usually  turned  up  at  the  toe  like 
oui  skates,  though  other  forms,  rounded  and  pointed, 
x;c  also  exhibited.  In  Assyria  the  heel  and  the  side 
of  the  foot  were  encased,  and  sometimes  the  sandal 
oonssted  of  little  else  than  this.  Sandals  were 
worn  by  all  classes  of  society  in  Palestine,  even  by 
the  very  poor  (Am.  viii.  6),  and  both  the  sandal 
lad  the  thong  or  shoe-latchet  were  so  cheap  and 
common,  that  they  passed  into  a proverb  for  the  most 
insignificant  thing  (Gen.  xiv.  23;  Ecclus.  xlvi.  19). 


Anarrian  Sandals.  (From  I -a  yard,  U.  SSL) 


They  were  not,  however,  worn  at  all  periods ; they 
were  disjiensed  with  in-doors,  and  were  only  put 
on  by  persons  about  to  undertake  some  business 
away  from  their  homes ; such  as  a military  exped- 
ition (Is.  v.  27;  Eph.  yi.  15),  or  a journey  (Ex. 
xii.  11;  Josh.  ix.  5,  13;  Acts  xii.  8):  on  such 
occasions  persons  carried  an  extra  pair.  During 
meal-times  the  feet  were  undoubtedly  uncovered,  as 
implied  in  Luke  vii.  38 ; John  xiii.  5,  6.  It  was  a 
mark  of  reverence  to  cast  off  the  shoes  in  approaching 
a place  or  person  of  eminent  sanctity  ( Ex.  iii.  5;  Josh, 
v.  15).  It  was  also  an  indication  of  violent  emotion, 
or  ot  mourning,  if  a peison  appeared  barefoot  in 
public  (2  Sam.  xv.  30;  Is.  xx.  2;  Ez.  xxiv.  17, 
23).  To  carry  or  to  unloose  a person’s  sandal  was 
a menial  otlioe  betokening  great  inferiority  on  the 
part  of  the  person  performing  it  (Matt.  iii.  1 1 ; Mark 
i.  7 ; John  i.  27  ; Acts  xiii.  25).  The  expression  in 
Ps.  lx.  8,  cviii.  9,  “ over  Edom  I cast  out  my 
shoe,”  evidently  signifies  the  subjection  of  that 
country,  but  the  exact  point  of  the  comparison  is 
obscure.  The  use  of  the  shoe  in  the  transfer  of 
property  is  noticed  in  Ruth  iv.  7,  8. 

Sanhedrim  (accurately  Sanhedrin),  called  also 
in  the  Talmud  the  great  Sanhedrin , the  supieme 
oouncil  of  the  Jewish  people  in  the  time  of  Christ 
aud  earlier.  1 . The  origin  of  this  assembly  is  traced 
iu  the  Mishna  [Sxnhedr.  i.  6)  to  the  seventy  eldera 
whom  Moses  was  directed  (Num.  xi.  16,  17)  to 
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associate  with  him  in  the  government  of  the 
Israelites.  This  body  continued  to  exist,  according 
to  the  Rabbinical  accounts,  down  to  the  close  of  the 
Jewish  commonwealth.  Since  the  time  of  Vorstius 
it  has  been  generally  admitted  that  the  tribunal 
established  by  Moses  wa#  probably  temporary,  and 
did  not  continue  to  exist  after  the  Israelites  had 
entered  Palestine.  In  the  lack  of  definite  historical 
information  as  to  the  establishment  of  the  Sanhed- 
rim, it  can  only  be  said  in  general  that  the  Greek 
etymology  of  the  name  seems  to  point  to  a period 
subsequent  to  the  Macedonian  supremacy  in  Palestine. 
In  the  silenoe  of  Philo,  Josephus,  and  the  Mishna 
respecting  the  constitution  of  the  Sanhedrim,  ve 
are  obliged  to  depend  upon  the  few  incidental 
notices  in  the  New  Testament.  From  these  we 
gather  that  it  consisted  of  chief  priests,  or  the 
heads  of  the  twenty-four  classes  into  which  the 
priests  were  divided,  elders,  men  of  age  and  experi- 
ence, and  scribes,  lawyers,  or  those  learned  in  the 
Jewish  law  (Matt.  xxvi.  57,  59 ; Mark  xv.  1 ; Luke 
xxii.  66  ; Acts  v.  21).  2.  The  numljer  of  members 

is  usually  given  as  seventy-one,  but  this  is  a point 
on  which  there  is  not  a perfect  agreement  among 
the  learned.  The  president  of  this  body  was  styled 
Nasi,  and,  according  to  Maimonides,  was  chosen  on 
account  of  his  eminence  in  worth  and  wisdom. 
Often,  if  not  generally,  this  pre-eminence  was  ac- 
corded to  the  high-priest.  The  vice-president, 
called  in  the  Talmud  M father  of  the  house  of  judg- 
ment,” rat  at  the  right  hand  of  the  president. 
Some  writers  speak  of  a second  vice-president,  but 
this  is  not  sufficiently  confirmed.  While  in  session 
the  Sanhedrim  sat  in  the  form  of  a half-circle. 
3.  The  place  in  which  the  sessions  of  the  San- 
hedrim were  ordinarily  held  was,  according  to  tire 
Talmud,  a hall  called  Gazzith,  supposed  by  Light- 
foot  to  have  been  situated  in  the  south-east  comer 
of  one  of  the  courts  near  the  Temple  building.  In 
special  exigencies,  however,  it  seems  to  have  met  iu 
the  residence  of  the  high-priest  (Matt.  xxvi.  3 . 
Forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  ami 
consequently  while  the  Saviour  was  teaching  in 
Palestine,  the  sessions  of  the  Sanhedrim  were  re- 
moved from  the  hall  Gazzith  to  a somewhat  greater 
distance  from  the  temple  building,  although  st.ll 
on  Mt.  Moriah.  After  several  other  changes,  its 
seat  was  finally  established  at  Tiberias.  As  a 
judicial  body  the  Sanhedrim  constituted  a supreme 
court,  to  which  belonged  in  the  first  instance  the 
trial  of  a tribe  fallen  into  idolatry,  false  prophet-., 
and  the  high-priest;  also  the  other  priests.  As 
an  administrative  council  it  determined  other  im- 
portant matters.  Jesus  was  arraigned  before  this 
body  as  a false  prophet  (John  xi.  47),  and  Petei. 
John,  Stephen,  and  Paul  ns  teachers  of  error  and 
deceivers  of  the  people.  From  Acts  ix.  2 it  ap- 
pears that  the  Sanhedrim  exercised  a degree  of 
authority  beyond  the  limits  of  Palestine.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  the  power  of  inflicting 
capital  punishment  was  taken  away  from  this 
tribunal  forty  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem. W'ith  this  agrees  the  answer  of  the  Jews 
to  Pilate  (John  xix.  31).  The  Talmud  also  men- 
tions a lesser  Sanhedrim  of  twenty-three  members 
in  every  city  in  Palestine  in  which  were  not  less 
than  120  householders. 

S&nfl&n'nah,  one  of  the  towns  in  the  south  dis- 
trict of  Judah,  named  in  Josh.  xv.  31  only.  The 
towns  of  this  district  are  not  distributed  into  small 
group,  like  those  of  the  highlands  or  the  Shefelah ; 
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and  as  only  very  few  of  them  have  been  yet  identi- 
fied, we  have  nothing  to  guide  us  to  the  position  of 
.S.uisannah.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  by 
any  explorer,  ancient  or  modem. 

Saph,  one  of  the  sons  of  the  giant  slain  by  Sib- 
beebai  the  Hushathite  (2  3hm.  x.vi.  18).  In  1 Chr. 
xx.  4 he  is  called  Sippai. 

Sa'phat.  Shephatiah  2 (1  Esd.  v.  9). 

Saphati’as.  Shephatiaii  2 (1  Esd.  viii.  34). 
Sapheth.  Shephatiah  (1  Esd.  v.  33). 

Saphir,  one  of  the  villages  addresser!  by  the 
Prophet  AJicah  (i.  11),  but  not  elsewheve  men- 
tioned. By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  described  as 
“ in  the  mountain  district  lietween  Eleutheropolis 
and  Ascalou.”  In  this  direction  a village  cahed 
a -Saw  a fir  still  exists  (or  rather  three  of  that  name, 
two  with  affixes),  possibly  the  representative  of  the 
ancient  Saphir.  Es-Saw&fir  lies  seven  or  eight 
miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Ascalon,  and  nbout  twelve  W. 
of  Heit-Jihrin,  to  the  right  of  the  coast-road  from 
Gaza.  Tobler  prefers  a village  called  Saber,  close  to 
Sauyfir.  Schwarz  suggests  the  village  of  Safirtyeh, 
a couple  of  miles  N.W.  of  Lydda  (136). 

Bapphira,  the  wife  of  Ananias,  and  the  partici|>- 
ator  both  in  his  guilt  and  iu  his  punishmeut  (Acts 
v.  M0>. 

Sapphire  (Heb.  sapptr ),  a precious  stone,  appar- 
ently of  a bright  blue  colour  (see  Ex.  xxiv.  10). 
The  sapptr  was  the  second  stone  in  the  second  row 
of  the  high-priest’s  breastplate  (Ex.  xxviii.  18);  it 
was  extremely  precious  (Job  xxviii.  16);  it  was  one 
of  the  precious  stones  that  ornamented  the  king  of 
Tyre(Ez.  xxviii.  13).  Notwithstanding  the  identity 
of  name  between  our  sapphire  and  the  frair<peipos, 
and  sapphirus  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  is  gene- 
rally agreed  that  the  sajyphirus  of  the  ancients  was 
not  our  gem  of  thnt  name,  viz.  the  azure  or  indigo- 
blue,  crystalline  variety  of  Corundum,  but  our 
Lajfis-lazuli  ( Ultra-marine).  It  is,  however,  not 
so  certain  that  the  Sappir  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is 
identical  with  the  Lapis-lazuli.  Roseumiiller  and 
Braun  argue  in  favour  of  its  being  our  sapphire  or 
precious  Corundum.  We  are  inclined  to  adopt  this 
latter  opinion,  but  nre  unable  to  come  to  any  satis- 
factory conclusion. 

Sa'ra.  1.  Sarah,  the  wife  of  Abraham  (Heb. 
xi.  1 1 ; 1 Pet.  iii.  6).— 2.  The  daughter  of  Raguel, 
in  the  apocryphal  history  of  Tobit. 

Sarabi'as.  Sherebiah  (1  Esd.  ix.  48). 

Sa  rah.  1.  The  wife  of  Abraham,  and  mother 
of  Isaac.  Of  her  birth  and  parentage  we  have  no 
certain  account  in  Scripture.  Her  name  is  first 
introduced  in  Gen.  xi.  29,  as  follows:  “ Abram  and 
Nahor  took  them  wives : the  name  of  Abram’s  wife 
was  Sarai ; and  the  name  of  Nahor’s  wife  was  Mil- 
enh,  the  daughter  of  Hnran,  the  father  of  Milcah 
and  the  father  of  Iscah."  In  Gen.  xx.  12,  Abraham 
speaks  of  her  as  “ his  sister,  the  daughter  of  the 
same  father,  hut  not  the  daughter  of  the  same 
mother.”  The  common  Jewish  tradition  is  thnt 
Sarai  is  the  same  as  Iscah,  the  daughter  of  Haran, 
and  the  sister  of  Lot.  The  change  of  her  name 
from  “ Sami  ” to  “ Sarah  ” was  made  at  the  same 
time  that  Abram's  name  was  changed  to  Abraham, 
on  the  establishment  of  the  covenant  of  circum- 
cision between  him  and  God.  That  the  name 
“ Sarah  ” signifies  “ princess  ” is  universally  ac- 
knowledged ; but  the  meaning  of  “ Sarai " is  still 
a subject  of  controversy.  The  older  interpreters 
suppose  it  to  m<*an  “my  princess.”  Her  history 
is  of  course  that  of  Abraham.  She  came  with  him 
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from  Ur  to  Haran,  from  Haran  to  Carann,  and 
accompanied  him  in  all  the  wanderings  of  his  life. 
Her  only  independent  action  is  the  dt-trami  that 
Hagar  and  Ishmael  should  be  cast  out.  The  tunes 
iu  whitdi  she  plays  the  most  important  part  in  the 
history  are  the  times  when  Abraham  was  sojourn- 
ing, first  in  Egypt,  then  in  Gerar,  and  where  Sarah 
sharer!  his  deceit  towards  Pharaoh  (Gen.  xii.  11-15) 
and  towards  Abimelech  (Gen.  xx.  9-11).  She  died 
at  Hebron  at  the  age  of  127  year*,  28  years  hefore 
her  husband,  and  was  buried  by  him  in  tiie  care  of 
Machpelah.  She  is  referred  to  in  the  N.  T.  as  a 
type  of  conjugal  obedience  in  1 Pet.  iii.  6,  and  as 
one  of  the  types  of  faith  in  Heb.  xi.  11.— 2.  Serah, 
the  daughter  of  Asher  (Num.  xxvi.  46). 

Sara'i,  the  original  name  of  Sarah,  the  wife  of 
Abraham.  It  is  always  used  in  the  history  ftom 
Gen.  xi.  29  to  xvii.  15,  when  it  was  changed  to 
Sarah.  The  meaning  of  the  name  appears  to  be,  as 
Ewald  has  suggested,  “ contentious. 

8arai'as.  1.  Serai  ah,  the  high-priest  fl  Esd. 
v.  5).— 2.  Seraiah,  the  father  of  Ezra  (l  E*L 
viii.  1 ; 2 Esd.  i.  1). 

Sar  amel,  the  name  of  the  place  in  which  the 
assembly  of  the  Jews  was  held  at  which  the  bigh- 
priesthood  was  conferred  upon  Simon  Macvabaeu* 
(1  Macc.  xiv.  28).  Some  have  treated  it  a*  a cor- 
ruption of  Jerusalem,  but  this  is  inadmissible.  The 
following  nre  some  of  the  other  conjectures: — 1. 
Hahatsar  Millo , “ the  court  of  Millo.”  2.  Ho- 
hatsar  Am  El,  “ the  court  of  the  people  of  God, 
that  is,  the  great  court  of  the  Temple."  3.  Hay 
shaar  Am  El,  “ the  gate  of  the  people  of  God." 
4.  Hussar  Am  El.  “ prince  of  the  people  of  God," 
as  if  not  the  name  of  a place,  but  the  title  of  Simon. 
None  of  these  explanations,  however,  can  be  re- 
garded ns  entirely  satisfactory. 

Sarnph.  Mentioned  in  1 Chr.  iv.  22,  among 
the  descendants  of  Shelah  the  son  of  Judah. 

Sarche  derails,  a collateral  form  of  the  name 
Esar-ha<ldon  (Tob.  i.  21). 

Bardens.  Aziza  (1  Esd.  ix.  28). 

Sardine,  Bar  dins  (Heb.  Mem),  is,  according  to 
the  LXX.  and  Josephus,  the  correct  rendering  of 
the  Heb.  term  (which  occurs  in  Ex.  xxTiii.  17. 
xxxix.  10  ; Ez.  xxviii.  13)  as  the  name  of  the  stone 
which  occupied  fhc  first  place  in  the  first  row  of 
the  high-priest’s  breastplate.  In  Rev.  iv.  3,  St. 
John  declares  thnt  he  whom  he  saw  sitting  on  the 
heavenly  throne  “ was  to  look  upon  like  a jasper 
and  a sardine  stone.”  The  sixth  foundation  of  the 
wall  of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem  was  a sardius  (Rer. 
xxi.  20).  There  can  scarcely  be  a doubt  that  either 
the  sard  or  the  sardonyx  is  the  stone  denoted  by 
Mem.  The  sard,  which  is  a superior  variety  «4 
agate,  has  long  been  a favourite  stone  for  the  en- 
graver’s art.  Sards  differ  in  colour:  there  is  a 
bright  red  variety  which,  iu  Pliny’s  time,  was  the 
most  esteemed,  and  perhaps  the  Heb.  Mem,  from  s 
root  which  means  “ to  be  red,”  points  to  this  kitid. 

Sar  dis,  a city  situated  nbout  two  miles  to  the 
* 

south  of  the  river  Hernms,  just  below  the  range  of 
Tmolus  ( Bos  Ikvjh),  on  a spur  of  which  it*  act  o- 
polis  was  built.  It  was  the  ancient  residence  of 
the  kings  of  Lydia.  Sardis  was  in  very  early  time*, 
both  from  the  extremely  fertile  character  of  the 
neighbouring  region,  and  from  its  convenient  posi- 
tion, a commercial  mart  of  importance.  Chestnuts 
were  first  produced  in  the  neighbourhood.  The 
art  of  dyeing  wool  is  said. by  Pliny  to  have  brec 
invented  there ; aud  at  any  rate  Sardis  was  tU 
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entrepot  of  the  dyed  woollen  manufactures.  Sardis 
too  was  the  place  where  the  metal  elcctrum  was 
procured  ; and  it  was  thither  that  the  Spartans 
sent,  in  the  6th  century  B.c.,  to  purchase  gold  for 
the  purpose  of  gilding  the  face  of  the  Apollo  at 
Amyelae.  Sardis  recovered  the  piivilege  of  muni- 
cipal government  (and,  as  was  alleged  several  cen- 
turies alterwards,  the  right  of  a sanctuary)  uj>on 
its  surrender  to  Alexander  the  Great,  but  its  tor- 
tunes  for  the  next  three  hundred  years  are  very 
obscure.  It  changed  hands  more  than  once  in  the 
contests  between  the  dynasties  which  arose  after  the 
death  of  Alexander,  iu  the  year  214  B.C.  it  was 
taken  and  sacked  by  the  army  of  Autiochus  the 
Great.  After  the  ruin  of  Antiochus’s  fortunes  it 
passed,  with  the  rest  of  Asia  on  that  side  of  Taurus, 
under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Pergumus,  whose 
interests  led  them  to  divert  the  course  of  traffic 
between  Asia  and  Europe  away  from  Sardis.  Its 
productive  soil  must  always  have  continued  a source 
of  wealth ; but  its  importance  as  a central  mart 
appeal's  to  have  diminished  from  the  time  of  the 
invasion  of  Asia  by  Alexander.  Of  the  few  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  discovered,  all,  or  nearly  all, 
belong  to  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  Yet  there 
still  exist  considerable  remains  of  the  earlier  days. 
The  massive  temple  of  Cybele  still  bears  witness  in 
its  fiagmentary  remains  to  the  wealth  and  archi- 
tectural skill  of  the  people  that  raised  it.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  acropolis,  overlooking  the  valley 
of  the  Hennas,  is  a theatre  near  400  feet  in  dia- 
meter, attached  to  a stadium  of  about  lUOO.  This 
probably  was  erected  after  the  restoration  of  Sardis 
by  Alexander.  The  modem  name  of  the  ruius  at 
.Sardis  is  Sert-Kalessi . Travellers  describe  the 

appearance  of  the  locality,  on  approaching  it  from 
the  N.W.,  as  that  of  complete  solitude.  The  Pac- 
tolus  is  a mere  thread  of  water,  all  but  evanescent 
in  summer  time.  The  Wadis-tchai  (Herrnus),  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  is  between  50  and 
60  yards  wide,  and  nearly  3 feet  deep.  In  the 
time  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  Sardis  was  desolated 
by  an  earthquake.  The  whole  face  of  the  country 
is  said  to  have  been  changed  by  this  convulsion. 
In  the  case  of  .Sardis  the  calamity  was  increased  by 
a pestilential  fever  which  followed.  In  the  time  of 
Pliny  it  was  included  in  the  same  convcntns  juri- 
c ficus  with  Philadelphia.  The  only  passage  in  which 
Sardis  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  is  Rev.  iii.  1-6. 

Sar’dites,  the,  descendants  of  Sered  the  son  of 
Zebulun  (Num.  xxvi.  26). 

Sardonyx  is  mentioned  in  the  N.  T.  once  only, 
viz.  in  Rev.  xxi.  20.  The  sardonyx  consists  of 
**  a White  opaque  layer,  superimposed  upon  a red 
transparent  stratum  of  the  true  red  sard  ” (King, 
Anti/fue  Gems,  p.  9).  It  is,  like  the  sard,  merely 
a variety  of  agate,  and  is  frequently  employed  by 
engravers  for  the  purposes  of  a signet-ring. 

Sare'a,  one  of  the  live  scribes  “ ready  to  write 
swiftly  ” whom  Esdras  was  commanded  to  take 
(2  Ead.  xiv.  24). 

Sarepta,  the  Greek  form  of  the  name  Zare- 
PHATft  (Luke  iv.  26). 

Sar'gon  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Assyrian 
kings.  His  name  is  read  in  the  native  inscriptions 
as  Ssirgina,  while  a town  which  he  built  and  called 
after  himself  (now  Khorsabad)  was  known  as 
Sarghun  to  the  Arabian  geographers.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  name  only  once  in  Scripture  (Is.  xx.  1). 
Yitringa,  Offerhaus,  Eichhom,  and  HupfeKl,  identi- 
fied him  with  Shulmuneser  ; Grotius,  Lowth,  and 
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Keil,  with  Sennacherib;  Perizonins,  Knlinsky,  and 
Michaeiis,  with  Ksarhaddon.  All  tho>e  conjectures 
are  now  shown  to  be  wrong  by  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions, which  prove  Saigon  to  have  been  dis- 
tinct from  the  several  mouarclis  named,  and  ox  his 
place  in  the  list  between  Shalmaneser  and  Nmi- 
nacherib.  He  was  certainly  Seuiiachcrib’s  father, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  was  his 
immediate  predecessor.  He  amended  the  tin  one  of 
Assyria,  as  we  gather  from  his  annals,  in  the  same 
year  that  Merodach-Baladuu  ascended  tiie  throne  of 
Babylon,  which,  according  to  Ptolemy's  Canon,  was 
B.C.  721.  He  seems  to  have  been  an  umiijht. 
Sargon  was  undoubtedly  a great  and  successful 
warnor.  In  his  annals,  which  cover  n sjiaee  of 
fifteen  years  (from  B.c.  721  to  B.C.  7o6),  he  gives 
an  account  of  his  warlike  expeditions  against  Baby- 
lonia and  Susiana  on  the  south,  Media  on  the  east, 
Armenia  and  Cappadocia  towards  the  north,  Syria, 
Palestine,  Arabia,  and  Egypt  towards  the  we*t  and 
the  south-west.  In  this  last  direction  he  seems  to 
have  waged  three  wars — one  in  his  second  year 
(B.C.  720).  for  the  possession  of  Gaza ; another  in 
his  sixth  year  (B.C.  715),  when  Egypt  itself  was 
the  object  of  attack;  and  a third  in  his  ninth  (B.C. 
712),  when  the  special  subject  of  contention  was 
Ashdod,  which  Saigon  took  by  one  of  his  generals. 
This  is  the  event  which  causes  the  mention  of  Sai- 
gon's name  in  Scripture.  The  year  of  the  attack, 
being  B.C.  712,  would  fall  into  the  reign  of  the  first 
Ethiopian  king,  Sabaco  1.,  who  probably  conquered 
Egypt  in  B.C.  714.  It  is  not  as  a warrior  only 
that  Sargon  deserves  special  mention  among  the 
Assyrian  kings.  He  was  also  the  builder  ot  useful 
works,  and  of  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
Assyrian  palaces.  He  probably  reigned  nineteen 
years,  from  B.C.  721  to  B.c.  702,  when  he  left  the 
throne  to  his  son,  the  celebrated  Sennacherib. 

Sarid,  a chief  landmark  of  the  territory  of 
Zebulun  (Josh.  xix.  10,  12).  All  that  cm  be 
gathered  of  its  position  is  that  it  lay  to  the  west  of 
Chisloth-Tabor. 

Saron,  the  district  in  which  Lydda  stood  (Acts 
ix.  35  only) ; the  SHARON  of  the  O.  T. 

Saro  thie.  “ The  sons  of  Snrothie”  are  among 
the  sons  of  the  servants  of  Solomon  who  returned 
with  Zorohahel  (1  Esd.  v.  34). 

Sar'secMm,  one  of  the  generals  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar’s army  at  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  (Jer. 
xxxtx.  3).  He  appeals  to  have  held  the  olhee  of 
chief  eunuch.  In  Jer.  xxxix.  13,  Nebnshasbau  is 
called  Rab-saris,  “ chief  eunuch ;”  and  the  question 
arises  whether  Nebtishashan  and  Sarsechim  may  not 
be  names  of  the  same  person.  In  Gesenius’  The- 
saurus it  is  conjectured  that  Sarsechim  and  Rab- 
saris  may  be  identical,  and  both  titles  of  the  same 
office. 

Sa'mch.  Seiiuo  the  son  of  Reu  CLuke  iii.  35). 

Sa  tan.  The  word  itseltj  the  Hebrew  sdfii/i,  is 
simply  an  “ adversary,”  and  is  »o  user!  in  l Sam. 
xxix.  4 ; 2 Sam.  xix.  22;  l K.  v.  4,  xi.  14,  2i,  25; 
Num.  xxii.  22,  32  ; Ps.  cix.  6.  This  original  sense 
is  still  found  in  our  Lord’s  application  of  the  name 
to  St.  Peter  iu  Matt.  xvi.  23.  It  is  used  as  a 
proper  name  or  title  only  four  times  in  the  O.  T. 
viz.  (with  the  article)  in  Job  i.  6,  12,  ii.  1,  Zech. 
iii.  1,  and  (without  the  article)  in  1 Chr.  xxi.  1.  It 
is  with  the  scriptural  revelation  on  the  subject 
that  we  are  here  concerned  ; and  it  is  clear,  from 
this  simple  enumeration  of  passages,  that  it  is  to  be 
ought  in  the  New,  rather  thun  iu  the  Old  Testa- 
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ment.  It  divides  itself  naturally  into  the  considera- 
tion of  his  existence,  his  nature,  and  his  power  and 
action.— (A.)  His  Existence. — It  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  prove,  that,  in  various  degrees  of 
clearness,  the  personal  existence  of  a Spirit  of  Evil 
is  revealed  again  and  again  in  Scripture.  Every 
quality,  erery  action  which  con  indicate  personality, 
is  attributed  to  him  in  language  which  cannot  be 
explained  away.  The  tendency  of  the  mind  in  its 
inquiry  as  to  the  origin  of  evil  is  generally  towards 
one  or  other  of  two  extremes.  The  first  is  to  con- 
sider evil  ns  a negative  imperfection,  arising,  in 
some  unknown  and  inexplicable  way,  from  the 
nature  of  matter,  or  from  some  disturbing  influ- 
ences which  limit  the  action  of  goodness  on  earth. 
The  other  is  the  old  Persian  or  Manichuean  hypo- 
thesis, which  traces  the  existence  of  evil  to  a rival 
Creator,  not  subordinate  to  the  Creator  of  Good, 
though  perhaps  inferior  to  Him  in  power,  and  des- 
tined to  be  overcome  by  Him  at  last.  The  Revela- 
tion of  Scripture,  speaking  with  authority,  meets 
the  truth,  and  removes  the  error,  inherent  in  both 
these  hypotheses.  It  asserts  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  perfect  supremacy  of  God,  so  that  under  His 
permission  alone,  and  for  His  inscrutable  purposes, 
evil  is  allowed  to  exist  (see  for  example  Prov.  xvi. 
4 ; Is.  xlv.  7 ; Am.  iii.  6 ; comp.  Rom.  ix.  22,  23). 
It  regards  this  evil  as  an  anomaly  and  corruption, 
to  be  taken  away  by  a new  manifestation  of  Divine 
Love  in  the  Incarnation  and  Atonement.  The  con- 
quest of  it  began  virtually  iu  God’s  ordinance  after 
the  Fall  itself,  was  effected  actually  on  the  Cross, 
and  shall  be  perfected  in  its  results  at  the  Judgment 
l)ay.  Still  Scripture  recoguises  the  existence  of  evil 
in  the  world,  not  only  as  felt  in  outward  circum- 
stances (“  the  world  ”),  and  ns  inborn  in  the  soul 
of  man  (“  the  flesh  ”),  but  also  as  proceeding  from 
the  influence  of  an  Evil  Spirit,  exercising  that 
mysterious  f>ower  of  free  will,  which  God’s  rational 
dentures  possess,  to  rebel  against  Him,  and  to 
draw  others  into  the  same  rebellion  (**  the  devil  ”). 
In  accordance  with  the  “ economy  ” and  progressive- 
ness of  God’s  revelation,  the  existence  of  tiatan  is 
but  gradually  revealed.  In  the  first  entrance  of 
evil  into  the  world,  the  temptation  is  referred  only 
to  the  serpent.  Throughout  the  whole  period  of 
the  patriarchal  and  Jewish  dispensation,  this  vague 
and  imperfect  revelation  of  the  Source  of  Evil  alone 
was  giveu.  The  Source  of  all  Good  is  set  forth  in 
all  His  supreme  and  unapproachable  Majesty  ; evil 
is  known  negatively  as  the  falling  away  from  Him. 
The  Book  of  Job  stands,  iu  any  case,  alone  on  the 
Iwsis  of  “ natural  religion,"  apart  from  the  gradual 
and  orderly  evolutions  of  the  Mosaic  revelation.  In 
it,  for  the  first  time,  we  find  a distinct  mention  of 
u *Satan,’’  the  “ adversary  " of  Job.  But  it  is  im- 
portant to  remark  the  emphatic  stress  laid  on  his 
subordinate  position,  on  the  absence  of  all  but  deleg- 
ated jtower,  of  all  terror,  and  all  grandeur  in  his 
character.  It  is  especially  remarkable  that  no  power 
of  spiritual  influence,  but  only  a power  over  out- 
ward circumstances,  is  attributed  to  him.  The 
Captivity  brought  the  Israeli  tee  face  to  tkce  with 
the  great  dualism  of  the  Persian  mythology,  the 
conflict  of  Ormuzd  with  Ahriman,  the  co-ordinate 
Spirit  of  Evil.  Iu  tiie  books  written  after  the 
Captivity  we  have  again  the  name  of  “ SatAii  ” 
twice  mentioned  (1  Chr.  xxi.  I ; Zech.  iii.  1,  2); 
but  it  is  confessed  by  all  that  tiie  Satan  of  Scrip- 
ture bears  no  resemblance  to  the  Persian  Ahriman. 
His  subordination  and  inferiority  are  as  strongly 


marked  as  ever.  In  the  interval  between  the  OH 
and  New  Test,  the  Jewish  mind  hail  pondered  on 
the  scanty  revelations  already  given  of  evil  spiritual 
influence.  But  tiie  Apocryphal  Books  (as,  for  ex- 
ample, Tobit  and  Judith),  while  dwelling  on 
“ demons,"  have  no  notice  of  Satan.  The  same 
may  be  observed  of  Josephus.  But,  while  a bum 
of  fable  and  superstition  grew  up  on  the  genre*, 
subject  of  evil  spiritual  influence,  still  the  existence 
and  nature  of  Satan  remained  in  the  background, 
felt,  but  not  understood.  The  N.  T.  first  brings  it 
plainly  forward.  From  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel, 
when  he  appears  as  the  personal  tempter  of  oar 
Lord,  through  all  the  Gospels,  Epistles,  and  Apetv 
lypse,  it  is  asserted  or  implied,  again  and  again,  is 
a familiar  and  important  truth.  Without  dwell*: 
on  other  passages,  the  plain,  solemn,  and  unmeu- 
phorical  words  of  John  viii.  44,  must  be  sufficrcn 
— (B.)  His  Natuiie.— Of’  the  nature  and  origin! 
state  of  Satan,  little  is  revealed  iu  Scripture, 
is  spoken  of  as  a “ spirit  ” in  Eph.  ii.  2,  as  tie 
priuce  or  ruler  of  the  “ demons  ” in  Matt.  xh.  24- 
26,  and  as  having  “ angels  ” subject  to  him  m Mat. 
xxv.  41 ; Rev.  xii.  7,  9.  The  whole  descripricfi  ■( 
his  power  implies  spiritual  nature  and  spiritual  in- 
fluence. We  conclude  therefore  that  he  was  of 
angelic  nature,  a rational  and  spiritual  cxest-K 
superhuman  in  power,  wisdom,  and  energy;  ajyiw* 
only  so,  but  an  archangel,  one  of  the  “ prince’’  ct 
heaven.  We  cannot,  of  course,  conceive  that  no- 
thing essentially  and  originally  evil  was  created  If 
God.  We  can  only  conjecture,  therefore,  that  Ssbfi 
is  a fallen  angel,  who  once  had  a time  of  prober, 
but  whose  condemnation  is  now  irrevocably  h*«'- 
But  of  the  time,  cause,  and  manner  of  hi>  fcii- 
Scripture  tells  us  scarcely  anything.  It  limit-1  iu 
disclosures,  as  always,  to  that  which  we  o«d  '■> 
know.  The  passage  on  which  all  the  fabric  of  i 
dition  and  poetry  has  been  raised  is  Rev.  xii.  7,* 
Whatever  be  the  meaning  of  this  passage,  it  i*  ob- 
tain that  it  cannot  refer  to  the  original  W-  ^ 
Satan.  The  only  other  passage  which  refers  ted/ 
fall  of  the  angels  is  2 Pet.  i».  4,  with  the  p#n^ 
passage  in  Jude  6.  Here  again  the  passage  is  mT* 
terious ; but  it  seems  hardly  possible  to 
Satan  as  one  of  these ; for  they  are  in  drains  ad 
guarded  till  the  Great  Day  ; he  is  permitted  shll^ 
go  about  as  the  Tempter  and  the  Adventarr.  us- 
his  appointed  time  be  come.  Setting  these 
aside,  we  have  still  to  consider  the  dedal*!** 
our  Lord  in  Luke  x.  18 , “ I beiield  Satan,  as  lif^* 
ning,  fall  from  heaven.”  This  may  refer  to  & 
fact  of  his  original  fall ; but,  in  any  cue,  it  fe*4 
nothing  of  its  cause  or  method.  There  is  u 
pnssage  already  quoted  (Johu  viii.  44) ; but  bet*1 
seems  likely  the  words  refer  to  the  begmwue  * 
his  action  upon  man.  Perhaps  the  only  one.  * 
has  any  value,  is  1 Tim.  iii.  6,  u lest  being  jr- 
up  by  pride  he  fall  into  the  condemnation  of 
devil.”  It  is  concluded  from  this  that  pride** 
the  cause  of  the  devil’s  condemnation.  Rut,  »-  - 
these  points  are  passed  by  almost  in  silence.  >t*T. 
ture  describes  to  us  distinctly  the  moral  wtnnt  * 
the  Evil  One.  This  is  no  matter  of  hanec  ' 

ation  to  those  who,  by  yielding  to  evil,  a»r  ■- 
come  the  “ children  of  Satan,”  instead  of  u cbitdr* 
of  God."  The  ideal  of  goodness  is  made  op  of 
three  great  moral  attributes  of  God— -D've,  Trw1* 
and  Purity  or  Holiness  ; combined  with  that  1 
which  is  the  natural  temper  of  a finite  and 
pendent  creature,  tiie  spirit  of  faith.  We  to*1* 
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accordingly,  that  the  opposites  of  these  qualities  are 
dwelt  upon  as  the  characteristics  of  the  devil.— 
(C.j  His  Power  and  Action. — The  power  of 
iiitan  over  the  soul  is  represented  as  exercised 
either  directly  or  by  his  instruments.  His  direct 
influence  over  the  soul  is  simply  that  of  a powerful 
and  evil  nature  on  those  in  whom  lurks  the  germ 
of  the  same  evil,  differing  from  the  influeuce  exer- 
cised by  a wicked  man  in  degree  rather  than  in 
kind  ; but  it  has  the  power  of  acting  by  suggestion 
of  thoughts,  without  the  medium  of  action  or 
words — a power  which  is  only  in  very  slight  de- 
gree exercised  by  men  upon  each  other.  This  influ- 
ence is  spoken  of  in  Scripture  in  the  strongest 
terms,  as  a real  external  influence,  correlative  to, 
but  not  to  be  confounded  with,  the  existence  of  evil 
vrithin.  Yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  its  language  is  very  far  from  countenancing, 
even  for  a moment,  the  horrors  of  the  Manichaean 
theory.  The  influence  of  Satan  is  always  spoken 
of  as  temporary  and  limited,  subordinated  to  the 
I>ivine  counsel,  and  broken  by  the  Incarnate  Son  of 
C>oJ.  It  is  brought  out  visibly,  in  the  form  of 
jossession,  in  the  earthly  life  of  our  Lord,  only 
in  order  that  it  may  give  the  opportunity  of  His 
triumph.  The  history  of  the  Book  of  Job  shows 
plaraly,  what  is  elsewhere  constantly  implied,  that 
Satanic  influence  is  permitted  in  order  to  be  over- 
ruled to  good,  to  teach  humility,  and  therefore  faith. 
The  mystery  of  the  existence  of  evil  is  left  unex- 
plained, but  its  present  subordination  and  future 
extinction  are  familiar  truths.  So  accordingly,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  power  is  spoken  of  as  capable 
of  being  resisted  by  the  will  of  man,  when  aided 
by  the  grace  of  God.  Besides  his  own  direct  in- 
fluence, the  Scripture  discloses  to  us  the  fact  that 
Satan  is  the  leader  of  a host  of  evil  spirits  or  angels 
who  share  his  evil  work,  and  for  whom  the  “ ever- 
lasting fire  is  prepared”  (Matt.  xxv.  41).  Of  their 
origin  and  fall  we  know  no  more  than  of  his,  for 
they  cannot  be  the  same  as  the  fallen  and  imprisoned 
angels  of  2 Pet.  ii.  4,  and  Jude  6 ; but  one  passage 
(Matt.  xii.  24-26)  identifies  them  distinctly  with 
the  ia.iiJ.6via  (A.  V.  “ devils”)  who  had  power  to 
posses s the  souls  of  men.  They  nre  mostly  spoken 
of  in  Scripture  in  reference  to  possession  ; but  in 
Kph.  vi.  12,  they  are  describe*!  in  various  lights,  as 
“ principalities,”  “ powers,”  “ rulers  of  the  dark- 
ness of  this  world,”  and  “ spiritual  powers  of 
wickedness  in  heavenly  places  ” (or  “ things  ”)  ; 
and  in  all  as  **  wrestling”  against  the  soul  of  man. 
in  Rev.  xii.  7-9,  they  are  spoken  of  as  fighting  with 
“ the  dragon,  the  old  serpent  called  the  devil  and 
Satan,”  against  “ Michael  and  his  angels,”  and  as 
east  out  of  heaven  with  their  chief.  Taking  all 
these  passages  together,  we  find  them  sharing  the 
enmity  to  God  and  man  implied  in  the  name  and 
nature  of  Satan  ; but  their  power  and  action  are 
but  little  dwelt  upon  in  comparison  with  his.  But 
the  Evil  One  is  not  only  the  “ prince  of  the  demons,” 
but  also  he  is  called  the  “ prince  of  this  world,”  in 
John  xii.  31,  xiv.  30,  xvi.  11,  and  even  the  “ god 
of  this  world  ” in  2 Cor.  iv.  4 ; the  two  expres- 
sions being  united  in  Eph.  vi.  12.  This  power  he 
claimed  for  himself,  as  a delegated  authority,  in 
the  temptation  of  our  Lord  (Luke  iv.  6) ; and  the 
temptation  would  have  been  unreal  had  he  spoken 
altogether  falsely.  It  implies  another  kind  of  in- 
direct influence  exercised  through  earthly  instru- 
ments. There  are  some  indications  in  .Scripture 
of  the  exercise  of  this  power  through  inanimate 
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instruments,  of  an  influence  over  the  poweis  of 
nature,  and  what  men  call  the  44  chances  ” of  life. 
Most  of  all  is  this  indirect  action  of  Satan  mani- 
fested in  those  who  deliberately  mislead  and  tempt 
men.  The  method  of  his  action  is  best  discerned 
by  an  examination  of  the  title  by  which  he  is  de- 
signated in  Scripture.  He  is  called  emphatically 
6 8id/9oAor,  44  tiie  devil.”  The  derivation  of  the 
word  in  itself  implies  only  the  endeavour  to  break 
the  bonds  between  others,  and  “ set  them  at  vari- 
ance ;”  but  common  usage  adds  to  this  general 
sense  the  special  idea  of  44  setting  at  variance  by 
slander!’  In  the  application  of  the  title  to  Satan, 
both  the  general  and  special  senses  should  be  kept 
in  view.  His  general  object  is  to  break  the  bonds 
of  communion  between  God  and  man,  and  the 
bonds  of  truth  and  love  which  bind  men  to  each 
other.  The  slander  of  God  to  man  is  seen  best  in 
the  word*  of  Gen.  iii.  4,  5.  They  attribute  selfish- 
ness and  jealousy  to  the  Giver  of  all  good.  The 
slander  of  man  to  God  is  illustrated  by  the  Book 
of  Job  (Job  i.  9-11,  ii.  4,  5).  In  reference  to  it, 
Satan  is  called  the  44  adversary  ” of  man  in  1 Pet. 
v.  8,  and  represented  in  that  character  in  Zech.  iii. 
1,2;  and  more  plainly  still  designated  in  Rev.  xii. 
10,  as  “ the  accuser  of  our  brethren,  who  accused 
them  before  our  God  day  and  night.”  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  understand  what  can  be  the  need  of 
accusation,  or  the  power  of  slander,  under  the  all- 
searching  eye  of  God.  But  these  points,  important 
as  they  are,  are  of  less  moment  than  the  disclosure 
of  the  method  of  Satanic  action  upon  the  heart  itself. 
It  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words — Temptation 
and  Possession.  The  subject  of  temptation  is  illus- 
trated, not  only  by  abstract  statements,  but  also  by 
the  record  of  the  temptations  of  Adam  and  of  our 
Lord.  It  is  expressly  laid  down  (ns  in  James  i. 
2-4)  that  44  temptation,”  properly  so  called,  ».  e. 
“ trial,”  is  essential  to  man,  nnd  is  accordingly  or- 
dained for  him  and  sent  to  him  by  God  (as  in  Gen. 
xxii.  1).  Man’s  nature  is  progressive;  his  facul- 
ties, which  exist  at  first  only  in  capacity,  must  be 
brought  out  to  exist  in  actual  efficiency  by  free 
exercise.  His  appetites  and  passions  need  to  be 
checked  by  the  reason  and  conscience,  and  this 
need  constitutes  a trial.  Besides  this,  the  will  itself 
delights  in  independence  of  action.  The  need  of 
giving  up  the  individual  will,  freely  and  by  convic- 
tion, so  as  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  will  of  God, 
is  a still  severer  trial.  It  is  this  teutability  of 
man,  even  in  his  original  nature,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  Scripture  as  giving  scope  to  the  evil  action 
of  Satan.  He  is  called  the  “ tempter”  (as  in  Matt, 
iv.  3 ; 1 Thess.  iii.  5).  He  has  power,  first,  to 
present  to  the  appetites  or  passions  their  objects  in 
vivid  and  captivating  forms  ; and  uext,  to  net  upon 
the  false  desire  of  the  will  for  indejiendence.  It  is  a 
power  which  can  be  resisted,  because  it  is  under  the 
control  and  overruling  j»ower  of  God  (1  Cor.  x.  13; 
James  iv.  7,  &c.).  It  is  exercised  both  negatively 
and  positively.  Its  negative  exercise  is  referred  to 
in  the  parable  of  the  sower.  Its  positive  exercise  is 
set  forth  in  the  parable  of  the  wheat  and  the  tares. 
This  exercise  of  the  Tempter’s  jwwer  is  possible, 
even  against  a sinless  nature.  We  see  this  in  the 
Temptation  of  our  Lord.  But  in  the  temptation  of 
a fallen  nature  Satan  has  a greater  jtower.  Every 
sin  committed  makes  a man  the  “servant  of  sin” 
for  the  future  (John  viii.  34;  Rom.  vi.  16):  it 
therefore  creates  in  the  spirit  of  man  a positive 
tendency  to  evil,  which  sympathises  with,  and  akin, 
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the  temptation  of  the  Evil  One.  This  is  a fact  re- 
cognised by  experience.  It  is  this  which  St.  Paul 
calls  “a  law,”  ».  c.  an  external  power  “of  sin" 
over  man,  bringing  the  inner  man  into  captivity 
'Rom.  vii.  14-24).  Its  power  is  broken  by  the 
Atonement  and  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  but  yet  not 
completely  cast  out.  It  is  to  this  spiritual  power 
of  evil,  the  tendency  to  falsehood,  cruelty,  pride, 
and  unbelief,  independently  of  any  benefits  to  be 
derived  from  them,  that  Satan  is  said  to  appeal  in 
tempting  us.  This  twofold  power  of  temptation 
is  frequently  referred  to  in  Scripture,  as  exercised, 
chiefly  by  the  suggestion  of  evil  thoughts,  but  occa- 
sionally by  the  delegated  power  of  Satan  over  out- 
ward circumstances.  The  subject  itself  is  the  most 
startling  form  of  the  mystery  of  evil  ; it  is  one  on 
which,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  connexion  of  the 
First  Cause  with  Second  Causes  in  nature,  and  of 
the  process  of  origination  of  human  thought,  expe- 
rience can  hardly  be  held  to  be  comjtetent  either 
to  confirm  or  to  oppose  the  testimony  of  Scripture. 
On  the  subject  of  Possession  see  DEMONIACS. 

8athrabu'rane8.  Shetiiarboznai  (1  Esd.  vi. 
3,7,  27). 

Satyrs  (Heb.  siirim ),  the  rendering  in  the  A.  V. 
of  the  above-named  plural  noun,  which,  having  the 
meaning  of  “ hairy  ” or  “ rough,”  is  frequently  ap- 
plied  to  “ he-goats the  Sttrim,  however,  of  Is.  xiii. 
21,  and  xxxiv.  14,  where  the  prophet  predicts  the 
desolation  of  Kabylon,  have,  probably,  no  allusion  to 
any  species  of  goat  whether  wild  or  tame.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  versions,  and  nearly  all  the  com- 
mentators, our  own  translation  is  correct,  and 
Satyrs,  that  is,  demons  of  woods  and  desert  places, 
half  men  and  half  goats  (comp.  Lev.  xvii.  7 ; 2 Chr. 
xi.  15).  The  opinion  held  by  Michaelis  and  Lich- 
tenstein, that  the  Seirim  probably  denote  some 
species  of  ape,  has  been  sanctioned  by  Hamilton 
Smith  in  Kitto’s  Cyc.  That  some  species  of  Cytio~ 
cephalus  (dog-faced  baboon)  was  an  animal  that 
entered  into  the  theology  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
is  evident  from  the  monuments  and  from  what 
Hornpollo  1ms  told  us.  The  other  explanation,  how- 
ever, has  the  sanction  of  G'esenius,  Bochart,  Rosen- 
muller,  Par khurst,  Maurer,  Flint,  and  others. 

8aul,  more  accurately  Shadl.  The  name  of 
various  persons  in  the  Sacred  History.— 1.  Saul 
of  Kehoboth  by  the  River  was  one  of  the  early  kings 
of  Edom,  and  successor  of  Samlah  (Gen.  xxxvi.  37, 
38).  In  1 Chr.  i.  48  he  is  called  SHAUL. — 2.  The 
first  king  of  Israel.  There  is  a contradiction  be- 
tween the  pedigree  in  1 !'am.  ix.  1,  xiv.  51,  which 
represents  Saul  and  Abner  as  the  grandsons  of  Abiel, 
and  1 Chr.  viii.  33,  ix.  39,  which  represents  them 
as  his  great-grandsons.  If  we  adopt  the  more  ela- 
borate pedigree  in  the  Chronicles,  we  must  suppose 
either  that  a link  has  been  dropped  between  Abiel 
and  Kish,  in  1 Sam.  ix.  1,  or  that  the  elder 
Kish,  the  son  of  Abiel  (1  Chr.  iv.  36),  has  been 
confounded  with  the  younger  Kish,  the  son  of 
Ner  (1  Chr.  ix.  39).  The  pedigree  in  1 Chr.  viii. 
is  not  five  from  confusion,  as  it  omits  amongst  the 
sons  of  At'iel,  Ner,  who  in  1 Chr.  ix.  36  is  the  filth 
son,  and  who  in  both  is  made  the  father  of  Kish. 
His  character  is  in  part  illustrated  by  the  fierce, 
wayward,  fitful  nature  of  the  tribe,  and  in  part 
accounted  for  by  the  struggle  between  the  old  and 
new  systems  in  which  he  tbund  himself  involved. 
To  this  we  must  add  a taint  of  madness,  which 
broke  out  in  violent  frenzy  at  times,  leaving  him 
with  long  lucid  intervals.  He  was  remarkable  for 
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his  strength  and  activity  (2  Sam.  i.  23),  and  like 
the  Homeric  heroes,  of  gigantic  stature,  taller  bv 
head  and  shoulders  thnn  the  rest  of  the  people,  and 
of  that  kind  of  beauty  denoted  by  the  Hebrew  word 
“ good”  (1  Sam.  ix.  2),  and  which  caused  him  to 
be  compared  to  the  gazelle,  “ the  gazelle  of  Israel.’" 
The  birthplace  of  Saul  is  not  expressly  mentioned  ; 
but,  as  Zelah  was  the  place  of  Kish’s  sepulchre 
(2  Sam.  xxi.),  it  was  probably  his  native  village. 
His  father,  Kish,  was  a powerful  and  wealthy  chief, 
though  the  family  to  which  he  belonged  was  of 
little  importance  (ix.  1,  21).  A portion  of  hts 
property  consisted  of  a drove  of  asses.  In  search  of 
these  asses,  gone  astray  on  the  mountains,  he  sent 
his  son  Saul,  accompanied  by  a servant,  who  acted 
also  as  a guide  and  guardian  of  the  young  maa 
(ix.  3-10).  It  was  while  prosecuting  this  adventure 
that  Saul  met  with  Samuel  for  the  fir.>t  time.  A 
Divine  intimation  had  indicated  to  him  the  approacn 
and  the  future  destiny  of  the  youthful  Benjamite. 
Surprised  at  his  language,  but  still  obeying  his  call, 
they  ascended  to  the  high  place,  and  in  the  inn  or 
caravanserai  at  the  top  found  thirty  or  (LXX.,  aad 
Joseph.)  seventy  guests  assembled,  amongst  whom 
they  took  the  chief  place.  In  anticipation  of  some 
distinguished  stranger,  Samuel  had  bade  the  cook 
reserve  a boiled  shoulder,  from  which  Saul,  as  tie 
chief  guest,  was  bidden  to  tear  off  the  first  morsel. 
They  then  descended  to  the  city,  and  a bed  vsi\ 
prepared  for  Saul  on  the  housetop.  At  daybreak 
Samuel  roused  him.  They  descended  again  to  tb* 
skirts  of  the  town,  and  there  (the  servant  Laving 
left  them)  Samuel  jioured  over  Saul's  head  the  coo- 
secrated  oil.nnd  with  a kiss  of  salutation  announce! 
to  him  that  he  was  to  be  the  ruler  and  (LX.\.| 
deliverer  of  the  nation  (ix.  25-x.  1).  From  that 
moment  a new  life  dawned  upon  him.  He  retum-i 
by  a route  which,  like  that  of  his  search,  it  is  imp^ 
sible  to  make  out  distinctly ; and  at  every 
homeward  it  was  confirmed  by  the  incidents  which, 
according  to  Samuel’s  prediction,  awaited  him  (x.  9, 
10).  This  is  what  may  be  called  the  private,  inw; 
view  of  his  call.  The  outer  call,  which  is  relate! 
independently  of  the  other,  was  as  follows : — An 
assembly  was  convened  by  Samuel  at  Mizpeb,  at! 
lots  were  cast  to  find  the  tribe  and  the  family  mrhuii 
was  to  produce  the  king.  Saul  was  named— and. 
by  a Divine  intimation,  found  hid  in  the  circle  ri 
baggage  which  surrounded  the  encampment  x. 
17-24).  His  stature  at  once  conciliated  the  pebb. 
feeling,  and  for  the  first  time  the  shout  was  raieel, 
afterwards  so  often  repeated  in  modem  times,  M Lor  g 
live  the  king”  (x.  23-24),  and  he  returned  to  k* 
native  Gilieah.  He  was  (having  apparently  re- 
turned to  his  private  life)  on  his  way  home,  diir.cg 
his  herd  of  oxen,  when  he  heard  one  of  th«xse  w-Ji 
lamentations  in  the  city  of  Gibean,  such  as  maik  « 
Eastern  towns  the  arrival  of  a great  calamity,  k 
was  the  tidings  of  the  threat  issued  by  Nahnsh  kits: 
of  Ammon  against  Jabesh  Gilead.  “ The  Spirit 
the  Lord  came  upon  him,”  as  on  the  ancient  Judp*. 
The  shy,  retiring  uature  which  we  have  observes:, 
vanished  uever  to  return.  Three  (or  six,  LXA. 
hundred  thousand  followed  from  Israel,  and  th-itr 
(or  seventy,  LXX.)  thousand  fit>m  Judah:  aei 
Jahesh  was  rescued.  The  effect  was  instantaneoc< 
on  the  people — the  punishment  of  the  murmurer* 
was  demanded — but  refused  by  Saul,  and  the  mtxi- 
archy  was  inaugurated  anew  at  Gilgal  (ii.  1-15). 
It  should  be,  however,  observed  that  according  t* 

1 Sam.  xii.  12,  the  affair  of  Kahash  prtcaieS  »ti 
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occasioned  the  election  of  Saul.  He  becomes  king  of 
Israel.  But  he  still  so  far  resembles  the  earlier 
Judges,  as  to  be  virtually  king  only  of  his  own 
tribe,  Benjamin,  or  of  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. Almost  all  his  exploits  are  confined  to  this 
circle  of  territory  or  associations.  Samuel,  who 
had  up  to  this  time  been  still  named  as  ruler  with 
Saul  (xi.  7,  12,  14),  now  withdrew,  and  Saul  be- 
came the  acknowledged  chief.  In  the  2nd  year  of 
his  reign,  he  began  to  organise  an  attempt  to  shake 
off  the  Philistine  yoke  which  pressed  on  his  country  ; 
not  least  on  his  own  tribe,  where  a Philistine  officer 
had  long  been  stationed  even  in  his  own  field  (x.  5, 
xiii.  3).  An  army  of  3000  was  formed,  which  he 
soou  afterwards  gathered  together  round  him ; and 
Jonathan,  apparently  with  his  sanction,  rose  against 
the  officer  and  slew  him  (xiii.  2-4).  This  roused 
the  whole  force  of  the  Philistine  nation  against  him. 
The  spirit  of  Israel  was  completely  broken.  In  this 
crisis,  Saul,  now  on  the  very  confines  of  his  kingdom 
at  Gilgal,  found  himself  in  the  position  long  before 
described  by  Samuel ; longing  to  exercise  his  royal 
right  of  sacrifice,  yet  deterred  by  his  sense  of  obe- 
dience to  the  Prophet.  At  last  on  the  7th  day,  he 
could  wait  no  longer,  but  just  after  the  sacrifice  was 
completed  Samuel  arrived,  and  pronounced  the  first 
curse,  on  his  impetuous  zeal  (xiii.  5-14).  Mean- 
while tlie  adventurous  exploit  of  Jonathan  at  Mich- 
mash  brought  on  the  crisis  which  ultimately  drove 
the  Philistines  back  to  their  own  territory.  It  was 
signalised  by  two  remarkable  incidents  in  the  life  of 
Saul.  One  was  the  first  appearance  of  his  madness 
in  the  ra>h  vow  which  all  but  cost  the  life  of  his 
son  (1  Sam.  xiv.  24,  44).  The  other  was  the 
erection  of  his  first  altar,  built  either  to  celebrate 
the  victory,  or  to  expiate  the  savage  feast  of  the 
famished  people  (xiv.  35).  The  expulsion  of  the  Phi- 
listines (although  not  entirely  completed,  xiv.  52) 
at  once  placed  Saul  in  a position  higher  than  that  of 
any  previous  ruler  of  Israel.  The  warlike  character 
of  his  reign  naturally  still  predominated,  and  he 
was  now  able  to  attack  the  neighbouring  tribes  of 
Moab,  Ammon,  Worn,  Zobah,  and  finally  Arnalek 
(xiv.  47).  The  war  with  Arnalek  is  twice  related, 
first  briefly  (xiv.  40),  and  then  at  length  (xv.  1-9). 
Its  chief  connexion  with  Saul’s  history  lies  in  the 
disobedience  to  the  prophetical  command  of  Samuel ; 
shown  in  the  sparing  of  the  king,  and  the  retention 
of  the  spoil.  This  second  act  of  disobedience  called 
down  the  second  curse,  and  the  first  distinct  intim- 
ation of  the  transference  of  the  kingdom  to  a rival. 
The  struggle  between  Samuel  and  Saul  in  their  final 
parting  is  indicated  by  the  rent  of  Samuel's  robe  of 
state,  as  he  tears  himself  away  from  Saul’s  grasp 
(for  the  gesture,  see  Joseph.  Ant.  vi.  7,  §5),  and 
by  the  long  mourning  of  Samuel  for  the  separa- 
tion — “ Samuel  mourned  for  Saul.”  “ How 
long  wilt  thou  mount  for  Saul  ? ” (xiv.  35,  xvi. 
1.)  The  rest  of  Saul's  life  is  one  long  tragedy. 
The  frenzy,  which  had  given  indications  of  itself 
before,  now  at  times  took  almost  entire  possession 
of  him.  It  is  described  in  mixed  phrases  as  “ an 
evil  spirit  of  God  ” (much  as  we  might  speak 
of  “ religious  madness  ”),  which,  when  it  came 
upon  hitn,  almost  choked  or  strangled  him  from  its 
violence.  In  this  crisis  David  was  recommended  to 
him  by  one  of  the  young  men  of  his  guard.  From 
this  time  forward  their  lives  are  blended  together. 
[David.]  In  Saul’s  better  moments  he  never  lost 
the  strong  affection  which  he  had  contracts!  for 
David.  Occasionally  too  his  prophetical  gift  re- 
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turned,  blended  with  his  madness  (xix.  24).  But 
his  acts  of  fierce,  wild  zeal  increased.  At  last  the 
monarchy  itself,  which  he  had  raised  up,  broke 
down  under  the  weakness  of  its  head.  The  Philis- 
tines re-entered  the  country,  and  with  their  chariots 
and  horses  occupied  the  plain  of  Esdraelon.  Theii 
camp  was  pitched  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
range  now  called  Little  Hermon,  by  Shunem.  Ou 
the  opposite  side,  on  Mount  GilLoa,  was  the  Israelite 
army,  clinging  as  usual  to  the  heights  which  were 
their  safety.  It  was  near  the  spring  of  Gideon’s 
encampment,  hence  called  the  spring  of  Harod  or 
“ trembling  ” — and  now  the  name  assumed  an  evil 
omen,  and  the  heart  of  the  king  as  he  pitched  his 
camp  there  **  trembled  exceedingly  ” (1  Sam.  xxviii. 
5).  In  the  loss  of  all  the  usual  means  of  consulting 
the  Divine  Will,  he  determined,  with  that  wayward 
mixture  of  superstition  and  religion  which  marked 
his  whole  career,  to  apply  to  one  of  the  necro- 
mancers who  had  escaped  his  persecution.  She  was 
a woman  living  at  Endor,  on  the  other  side  of  Little 
Hermon.  According  to  the  Hebrew  tradition  men- 
tioned by  Jerome,  she  was  the  mother  of  Abner. 
Volumes  have  been  written  on  the  question,  whether 
in  the  scene  that  follows  we  are  to  understand  an 
imposture  or  a real  apparition  of  Samuel.  At  this 
distance  of  time  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the 
relative  amount  of  fraud  or  of  reality,  though  the 
obvious  meaning  of  the  narrative  itself  tends  to 
the  hypothesis  of  some  kind  of  apparition.  She 
recognises  the  disguised  king  first  by  the  appearance 
of  Samuel,  seemingly  from  his  threatening  aspect 
or  tone  as  towards  his  enemy.  Saul  apparently 
saw  nothing,  but  listened  to  her  description  of  a 
god-like  figure  of  an  aged  man,  wrapped  round  with 
the  royal  or  sacred  robe.  On  hearing  the  denunci- 
ation, which  the  apparition  conveyed,  Saul  fell  the 
whole  length  of  his  gigantic  stature  (see  xxviii.  20, 
margin)  on  the  ground,  and  remained  motionless 
till  the  woman  and  his  servants  forced  him  to  eat. 
The  next  day  the  battle  came  on,  and  according  to 
Josephus,  perhaps  according  to  the  spirit  of  the 
sacred  narrative,  his  courage  and  self-devotion  re- 
turned. The  Israelites  were  driven  up  the  side  of 
Gilboa.  The  three  sons  ofSuul  were  slain  (1  Sam. 
xxxi.  2).  Saul  himself  with  his  armour-bearer  was 
pursued  by  the  archers  and  the  charioteers  of  the 
enemy  (1  S«m.  xxxi.  3;  2 Sam.  i.  6).  He  was 
wounded.  His  shield  was  cast  away  (2  Sam.  i.  21). 
According  to  one  accouut,  he  fell  upon  his  own 
sword  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  4).  According  to  another  ac- 
count, an  Amalekite  came  up  at  the  moment  of  his 
death-wound,  and  found  him  “ fallen,”  but  leaning 
on  his  spear  (2  Sam.  i.  6,  10),  The  dizziness  of 
death  was  gathered  over  him  (LXX.,  2 Sam.  i.  9), 
but  he  was  still  alive ; and  he  was,  at  his  own  re- 
quest, put  out  of  his  pain  by  the  Amalekite,  who 
took  off  his  royal  diadem  and  bracelet,  and  carried 
the  news  to  David  (2  Sam.  i.  7-10).  The  body  on 
being  found  by  the  Philistines  was  stripped,  and 
decapitated.  The  armour  was  sent  into  the  Philis- 
tine cities,  as  if  in  retribution  for  the  spoliation  of 
Goliath,  and  finally  deposited  in  the  temple  of 
Astarte,  apparently  in  the  neighbouring  Canaan- 
itish  city  of  Bethshan ; and  over  the  walls  of  the 
same  city  was  hung  the  naked  headless  corpse,  with 
those  of  his  three  sons  (ver.  9,  10).  The  head  was 
deposited  (probably  at  Ashdod)  in  the  temple  of 
Dagon  (1  Chr.  x.  10).  The  corpse  was  removed 
from  Bethshan  by  the  gratitude  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Jabesh-gilead,  who  came  over  the  Jordan  by 
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night,  carried  off  the  bodies,  burnt  them,  and  buried 
them  under  the  tamarisk  at  Jabesh  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  13). 
Thence,  after  the  lapse  of  several  years,  his  ashes 
nnd  those  of  Jonathan  were  removed  by  David  to 
their  ancestral  sepulchre  at  Zelah  in  Benjamin 
(2Sam.xxi.  14).— 3.  The  Jewish  name  of  St.  Paul. 
This  was  the  most  distinguished  name  in  the  genea- 
logies of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  which  the  Apostle 
felt  some  pride  in  belonging  (Rom.  xi.  1 ; Phil.  iii. 
5).  Nothing  certain  is  known  about  the  change  ot 
the  Apostle’s  name  from  Saul  to  Paul  (Acts  xiii.  9). 
Two  chief  conjectures  prevail  concerning  the  change. 
(1.)  That  of  Jerome  and  Augustine,  that  the  name 
was  derived  from  Sergius  Paulus,  the  first  of  his 
Gentile  converts.  (2.)  That  which  appears  due  to 
Lightfoot,  that  Paulus  was  the  Apostle’s  Roman 
name  as  a citizen  of  Tareus,  naturally  adopted  into 
common  use  by  his  biographer  when  his  labours 
among  the  heathen  commenced. 

Sav'ar&n,  an  erroneous  form  of  the  title  dcaran, 
borne  by  Eleazar  the  son  of  Mattathias  (1  Mace, 
vi.  43). 

8avi'&8.  Uzzi  the  ancestor  of  Ezra  (1  Esd.  viii.  2). 

Saw.  Egyptian  saws,  so  far  as  lias  yet  been  dis- 
covered, were  single-handed,  though  St.  Jerome  has 
been  thought  to  allude  to  circular  saws.  As  is  the 
case  in  modern  Oriental  saws,  the  teeth  usually  in- 
cline towards  the  handle,  instead  of  away  from  it 
like  ours.  They  have,  in  most  cases,  bronze  blades, 
apparently  attached  to  the  handles  by  leathern 
thongs,  but  some  of  those  in  the  British  Museum 
have  their  blades  let  into  them  like  our  knives.  A 
double-handed  iron  saw  has  been  found  at  Nimrfld. 
No  evidence  exists  of  the  use  of  the  saw  applied  to 
stone  in  Egypt,  nor  without  the  double-handed  saw 
does  it  seem  likely  that  this  should  be  the  case ; 
but  we  read  of  sawn  stones  used  in  the  Temple 
f 1 K.  vii.  9).  The  saws  “ under  ” or  “ in”  which 
David  is  said  to  have  placed  his  captives  were  of 
iron.  The  expression  in  2 Sam.  xii.  31,  does  not 
necessarily  imply  torture,  but  the  word  “ cut  ” 
in  1 Chr.  xx.  3,  can  hardly  he  understood  otherwise. 
Scape-goat.  [Atonement,  Day  of.] 

• 8carlet.  [Colours.] 

Sceptre.  The  Hebrew  term  shehet,  like  its  Greek 
equivalent  <rKfjnrpoy,  and  our  derivative  sceptre, 
originally  meant  a rod  or  staff.  It  was  thence  spe- 
cifically applied  to  the  shepherd’s  crook  (Lev.  xxvii. 
32 ; Mic.  vii.  14),  and  to  the  wand  or  sceptre  of  a 
ruler.  The  use  of  the  staff  as  a symbol  of  authority 
was  not  confined  to  kings;  it  might  be  used  by  any 
leader,  as  instanced  in  Judg.  v.  14,  where  for  “ pen 
of  the  writer,”  as  in  the  A.  V.,  we  should  road 
“ sceptre  of  the  leader.”  The  allusions  to  it  are  all 
of  a metaphorical  character,  and  describe  it  simply 
as  one  of  the  insignia  of  supreme  power  (Gen.  xlix. 
10;  Num.  xxiv.  17  ; Ps.  xlv.  6;  Is.  xiv.  5;  Am. 
i.  5;  Zech.  x.  11;  Wisd.  x.  14;  Bar.  vi.  14).  We 
are  consequently  unable  to  describe  the  article  from 
. any  Biblical  notices;  we  may  infer  that  it  was 
probably  made  of  wood.  The  sceptre  of  the  Persinn 
monarch  is  described  as  “golden,”  ».  e.  probably  of 
massive  gold  (Esth.  iv.  11).  A carved  ivory  staff 
discovered  at  Nimrffd  is  supposed  to  have  been  a 
sceptre. 

Sce'va.  A Jew  residing  at  Ephesus  at  the  time 
of  St.  Paul’s  second  visit  to  that  town  (Acts  xix. 
14-16).  He  is  de>cribed  as  a **  high-priest,”  either 
as  having  exercised  the  office  at  Jerusalem,  or  as 
being  chief  of  one  of  the  twenty-four  classes. 

Science.  In  the  A.  V.  this  word  occurs  only  in 


Dan.  i.  4,  and  1 Tim.  vi.  20.  Its  use  in  Dan.  i.  4 
is  probably  to  be  explained  by  the  number  of  syno- 
nymous words  in  the  verse,  forcing  the  trani’utors 
to  look  out  for  diversified  equivalents  in  English. 
Why  it  should  have  been  chosen  for  1 Tim.  vi.  CO 
is  not  so  obvious.  Its  effect  is  injurious,  as  leodiLp 
the  reader  to  suppose  that  St.  Paul  is  speaking  of 
something  else  than  the  “ knowledge”  of  which  both 
the  Judaizing  and  the  mystic  sects  of  the  Aposto.ic 
age  continually  boasted,  against  which  he  so  urgent,  v 
warns  men  (1  Cor.  viii.  1,  7),  the  counterfeit  of 
the  true  knowledge  which  he  prizes  so  highly 
(1  Cor.  xii.  8,  xiii.  2 ; Phil.  i.  9 ; Col.  iii.  10).  A 
natural  perversion  of  the  meaning  of  the  text 
followed  from  this  translation. 

Scorpion  (Heb.  'akrdb).  The  well-known  aninui 
of  that  name,  belonging  to  the  class  Arachnida  u<l 
order  Pulmonaria , which  is  twice  mentioned  in  the 
0.  T.  (Deut.  viii.  15;  Ez.  ii.  6),  and  four  time*  h 
the  N.  T.  (Luke  x.  19,  xi.  12  ; Rev.  ix.  3,  10. 
The  wilderness  of  Sinai  is  especially  alluded  to  i« 
being  inhabited  by  scorpions  at  the  time  of  It* 
exodus,  and  to  this  day  these  animals  are  coinmx 
in  the  same  district,  as  well  as  in  some  parts  U 
Palestine.  Ehrenberg  enumerates  five  spedes  a 
occurring  near  ML  Sinai,  some  of  which  are  found 
also  in  the  Lebanon.  Scorpions  are  generally  fouad 
in  dry  and  in  dark  places,  under  stones  and  in  ru^ 
chiefly  in  warm  climates.  They  are  carnivorous  in 
their  habits,  and  move  along  in  a threatening  atti- 
tude with  the  tail  elevated.  The  sting,  which  i-- 
situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  tail,  has  at  its  hi-- 
a gland  that  secretes  a poisonous  fluid,  which  a 
discharged  into  the  wound  by  two  minute  orihers 
at  its  extremity.  In  hot  climates  the  sting  ofte> 
occasions  much  suffering,  and  sometimes  alarm; ^ 
symptoms.  The  “scorpions’*  of  1 K.  xii.  11, 14. 
2 Chr.  x.  11,  14,  have  dearly  no  allusion  whatevrr 
to  the  animal,  but  to  some  instrument  of  scourge; 
— unless  indeed  the  expression  is  a mere 
Celsius  thinks  the  “ scorpion  ” scourge  was  tbeq*ry 
stem  of  what  the  Arabs  call  Hedek , th#  Sols*-* 
metoiujena,  vnr.  cscuientum,  egg-plant. 


Scorpion.  * 


Scourging.  The  punishment  of  scourging  * - 
prescribed  by  the  Law  in  the  case  of  a betnrtW 
bondwoman  guilty  of  unchastity,  and  peril*)* 
the  case  of  both  the  guilty  persons  (Lev.  xix.  - • 
The  instrument  of  punishment  in  ancient 
as  it  is  also  in  modem  times  generally  in  tbewp 
was  usually  the  stick,  applied  to  the 
feet — bastinado.  Under  the  Roman  method  tia  ^ 
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prit  was  stripped,  stretched  with  cords  or  thongs 
Dn  a frame,  and  beaten  with  rods. 

Screech-o  wL  [Owl.] 

8cribei  ' Heb.  sophervn).  I.  Name. — (1.)  Three 
meanings  are  connected  with  the  verb  9apK.tr,  the 
root  of  Sdpherim — (1)  to  write,  (2)  to  set  in  order, 
(3)  to  count.  The  explanation  of  the  word  has 
been  referred  to  each  of  these.  The  Sdpherim 
were  so  called  because  they  wrote  out  the  Law, 
or  because  they  classified  and  arranged  its  pre- 
cepts or  because  they  counted  with  scrupulous 
minuteness  every  clause  and  letter  it  contained. 
The  traditions  of  the  Scribes,  glorying  in  their  own 
achievements,  were  in  favour  of  the  last  of  these 
etvmologies.  The  second  fits  in  best  with  the 
military  functions  connected  with  the  word  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  its  history.  The  authority  of  most 
Hebrew  scholars  is  with  the  first.  The  Greek  equi- 
valent answers  to  the  derived  rather  than  the  ori- 
ginal meaning  of  the  word.  The  ypafipartis  of  a 
Greek  state  was  not  the  mere  writer,  but  the  keeper 
and  registrar  of  public  documents  (Thuc.  iv.  118, 
vii.  10 ; so  in  Acts  xix.  35).  (2.)  The  name  of 

Kibjath-Skphf.R  (Josh.  xv.  15;  Judg.  i.  12) 
may  possibly  counect  itself  with  some  early  use  of 
the  title.  In  the  song  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.  14)  the 
word  appears  to  point  to  military  functions  of  some 
kind.  The  “ pen  of  the  writer  ” of  the  A.  V.  is 
probably  the  rod  or  sceptre  of  the  commander  num- 
bering or  marshalling  his  troops.  Three  men  are 
mentioned  as  successively  filling  the  ollice  of  Scribe 
under  David  and  Solomon  (2  Sam.  viii.  17,  xx. 
25;  IK.  iv  3).  We  may  think  of  them  as  the 
king’s  secretaries,  writing  his  letters,  drawing  up 
his  decrees,  managing  his  finances  (comp.  2 K.  xii. 
10).  At  a later  period  the  word  again  connects 
itself  with  the  act  of  numbering  the  military  forces 
of  the  country  (Jer.  lii.  25,  and  probably  Is.  xxxiii. 
18).  Other  associations,  however,  began  to  gather 
round  it  about  the  same  period.  The  real  of  Heze- 
kiah  led  him  to  foster  the  growth  of  a body  of  men 
whose  work  it  was  to  transcribe  old  records,  or  to 
put  iu  writing  what  had  been  handed  down  orally  1 
(Pnov.  xxv.  1).  To  this  period  accordingly  belongs 
the  new  significance  of  the  title.  It  no  longer  de- 
signates only  an  otficer  of  the  king’s  court,  but  a 
class,  students  and  interpreters  of  the  Law,  hoasting 
of  their  wisdom  (Jer.  viii.  8).  (3.)  The  seventy 

years  of  the  Captivitv  gave  a fresh  glory  to  the 
name.  The  exiles  would  I*?  anxious  above  all  things 
to  preserve  the  sacred  books,  the  laws,  the  hymns, 
the  prophecies  of  the  past.  The  words  of  Ezr.  vii. 
10  describe  the  high  ideal  of  the  new  oifiee.  The 
Scribe  is  “ to  seek  the  law  of  the  Lord  and  to  do 
it  and  to  teach  in  Israel  statutes  and  judgments.” 
(4.)  Of  the  time  that  followed  we  have  but  scanty 
records.  The  Scribes’  office  apparently  became 
more  and  more  prominent.  They  appear  as  a dis- 
tinct class,  “ the  families  of  the  Scribes,’’  with  a 
local  habitation  (1  Chr.  ii.  55).  They  compile,  as 
in  the  two  Books  of  Chronicles,  excerpta  and  epi- 
tomes of  larger  histories  (1  Chr.  xxix.  29;  2 Chr. 
ix.  29).— II.  Development  of  Doctrine. — (1.)  It  is 
characteristic  of  the  Scribes  of  this  period  that,  with 
the  exception  of  Ezra  and  Zadok  (Nch.  xiii.  13), 
we  have  no  record  of  their  names.  A later  age 
honoured  them  collectively  as  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue.  Never,  perhaps,  was  so  important  a 
work  done  so  silently.  In  the  words  of  later  Juda- 
ism they  devoted  themselves  to  the  Mikra  (i.  e.  re- 
citation, reading,  as  in  Neh.  viii.  8),  the  careful 
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study  of  the  text,  and  laid  down  rules  for  transcrib- 
ing it  with  the  most  scrupulous  precision.  (2.)  A 
saying  is  ascribed  to  Simon  the  Just  (B.C.  300-290), 
which  embodies  the  principle  on  which  they  had 
acted,  and  enables  us  to  trace  the  next  stage  of  the 
growth  of  their  system.  “ Our  fathers  have  taught 
us,”  he  said,  “ three  things,  to  be  cautious  in  judg- 
ing, to  train  many  scholars,  and  to  set  a fence  about 
the  Law.”  They  wished  to  make  the  Law  of  Moses 
the  rule  of  life  for  the  whole  nation  and  for  indi- 
vidual men.  The  Jewish  teacher  could  recognise 
no  principles  beyond  the  precepts  of  the  Law.  (3.) 
The  result  showed  that,  in  this  as  in  other  instances, 
the  idolatry  of  the  letter  was  destructive  of  the 
very  reverence  in  which  it  had  originated.  Step  by 
step  the  Scribes  were  led  to  conclusions  at  which 
we  may  believe  the  earlier  representatives  of  the 
order  would  have  started  back  with  horror.  Deci- 
sions on  fresh  questions  were  accumulated  into  a 
complex  system  of  casuistry.  The  new  precepts, 
still  transmitted  orally,  more  precisely  fitting  in  to 
the  circumstances  of  men’s  lives  than  the  old,  came 
practically  to  take  their  place.  The  right  relation 
of  moral  and  ceremonial  laws  was  not  only  forgotten, 
but  absolutely  inverted.  (4.)  Here  it  will  be 
enough  to  notice  what  way  the  teaching  of  the 
Scribes  in  our  Lord's  time  was  making  to  that 
result.  Their  first  work  was  to  report  the  decisions 
of  previous  Rabbis.  These  were  the  Halachoth  (the 
current  precepts  of  the  schools) — precepts  binding  on 
the  conscience.  A new  code,  a second  Corpus  Juris, 
the  Mishna,  grew  out  of  them.  The  anecdotes  of 
the  schools  or  courts  of  law,  the  obiter  dicta  of 
Rabbis,  the  wildest  fables  of  Jewish  superstition 
(Tit.  i.  14),  were  brought  in,  and  the  Gemara 
(completeness)  filled  up  the  measure  of  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Rabbinic  Law.  The  Mishna  and  the  Gemara 
together  were  known  as  the  Talmud  (instruction). 
(5.)  Side  by  side  with  this  was  a development  in 
another  direction.  The  sacred  books  were  not  studied 
as  a code  of  laws  only.  To  search  into  their  mean- 
ing had  from  the  first  belonged  to  the  ideal  office 
of  the  Scribe.  But  here  also  the  book  suggested 
thoughts  which  could  not  logically  be  deduced  from 
it.  The  fruit  of  the  effort  to  find  what  was  not 
there  appears  in  the  Midrashim  (searchings,  inves- 
tigations) on  the  several  books  of  the  O.  T.  The 
process  by  which  the  meaning,  moral  or  mystical, 
was  elicited,  was  known  as  Ilogada  (saying,  opinion). 
There  was  obviously  no  assignable  limit  to  such  a 
process.  But  there  lay  a stage  higher  even  than 
the  Hagada.  The  mystical  school  of  interpretation 
culminated  in  the  Kubbala  (reception,  the  received 
doctrine).  Every  letter,  every  number,  became 
pregnant  with  mysteries.— III.  History. — (1.)  The 
names  of  the  earlier  scribes  passed  away,  as  has 
been  said,  unrecorded.  Simon  the  Just  (cire.  B.C. 
300-290)  appears  as  the  last  of  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue,  the  beginner  of  a new’  period. 
The  memorable  names  of  the  times  that  followed — 
Antigonus  ofSocho,  Zadok,  Boothos— connect  them- 
selves with  the  rise  of  the  first  opposition  to  the 
traditional  system  which  was  growing  up.  The 
tenet  of  the  Sodduceee,  however,  never  commanded 
the  adhesion  of  more  than  a small  minority.  It 
tended  by  maintaining  the  sufficiency  of  the  letter 
of  the  Law,  to  destroy  the  very  occupation  of  a 
Scribe,  and  the  class,  as  such,  belonged  to  the  pnrty 
of  its  opponents.  The  wrords  “ Scribes  ” and  “ Pha- 
risees” were  bound  together  by  the  closest  possible 
alliance  (Matt,  xxiii.  passim ; Luke  v.  30).  To 
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understand  their  relation  to  each  other  in  our  Lord's 
time,  or  their  connexion  with  His  life  and  teach- 
ing, we  mu>t  look  back  to  what  is  known  of  the  live 
pan's  of  tencheis  who  represented  the  scribal  suc- 
cession. (2.)  The  two  names  that  stand  first  in 
order  are  Joses  ben-Joezer,  a priest,  and  Joses 
ben-Jorhan&n  (circ.  B.C.  140-130).  The  precepts 
ascribol  to  them  indicate  a tendency  to  a greater 
elaboration  of  all  rules  connected  with  ceremonial 
defilement.  The  bmve  struggle  with  the  Syrian 
king*  had  turned  chiefly  on  questions  of  this  nature, 
and  it  was  the  wish  of  the  two  teachers  to  prepare 
the  people  for  any  future  conflict  by  founding  a 
fiatennty  (the  ('/laberim,  or  associates)  bound  to 
the  strictest  observance  of  the  Law.  (3.)  Joshua 
ben-Pemchiah  and  Nithai  of  Arbcla  were  contem- 
jxnaiv  with  John  Hvrcanus  (circ.  B.C.  135-108), 
and  enjoyed  his  favour  till  towards  the  close  of  his 
reign,  when  caprice  or  interest  led  him  to  pass  over 
to  the  camp  of  the  Sadducees.  (4.)  The  secession 
of  Hvrcanus  involved  the  Pharisees,  and  therefore 
the  Scribes  as  a class,  in  difficulties,  and  a period  of 
confusion  followed.  The  meetings  of  the  Sanhedrim 
we.e  suspended  or  became  predominantly  Sadducean. 
Under  his  successor,  Alexander  Jannai,  the  influence 
of  Simon  ben-Slietach  over  the  queen-mother  Salome 
re-established  for  a time  the  ascendancy  of  the 
Scribes.  The  Sanhedrim  once  again  assembled,  with 
none  to  opjiose  the  dominant  Pharisaic  party.  The 
return  of  Alexander  from  his  campaign  against 
Gaza  again  turned  the  tables.  Eight  hundred  Pha- 
risees took  refuge  in  a foi  tress,  were  besieged,  taken, 
and  put  to  death.  Joshua  ben-Pemchiah,  the  vener- 
able head  of  the  order,  was  driven  into  exile.  The 
Sadducees  failed,  however,  to  win  the  confidence  of 
tiie  |H»ople.  On  the  death  of  Jannni  the  influence 
of  his  widow  Alexandra  was  altogether  on  the  side 
of  the  Scribes,  and  Simon  ben-Shetach  and  Judah 
bcn-Tabbai  entered  on  their  work  as  joint  teachers. 
Under  them  the  juristic  side  of  the  Scribe’s  functions 
became  prominent.  Their  rules  turn  chiefly  on  the 
laws  of  evidenre.  (5.)  The  two  that  followed, 
Sliemaiah  and  Abtalion,  were  conspicuous  for  another 
reason.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  the  teachers  who 
ant  in  Moses’  scat  were  not  even  of  the  children  of 
Abiahum.  Proselites  themselves,  or  the  sons  of 
proselytes,  their  pre-eminence  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  Law  raised  them  to  this  office.  The  lot  of 
these  two  al»o  was  cast  upon  evil  days.  They  had 
courage  to  attempt  to  check  the  rising  power  of 
Herod  in  his  bold  defiance  of  the  Sanhedrim.  When 
he  showed  himself  to  l»e  irresistible  they  had  the 
wisdom  to  submit,  and  were  suffered  to  continue 
their  work  iu  jieace.  Its  glory  was,  however,  in 
gieat  measure,  gone.  The  doors  of  their  school  were 
no  longer  thrown  o|>en  to  all  comers  so  that  crowds 
niignt  listen  to  the  teacher.  A fixed  fee  had  to  be 
pail  on  entiance.  On  the  death  of  Shemainh  and 
Abtalion  there  were  no  qualified  successors  to  take 
their  place.  Two  sons  of  Bethein,  otherwise  un- 
known, for  a time  occupied  it,  but  they  were  them- 
selves conscious  of  their  incompetence.  (6.)  The 
name  of  Hillel  (born  circ.  B.C.  112)  has  hardly  re- 
ceived the  notice  due  to  it  from  students  of  the 
(io>|*el  history.  The  noblest  nnd  most  genial  repre- 
sentative of  his  order,  we  may  set;  in  him  the  best 
fruit  which  the  system  of  the  Scribes  was  capable 
of  producing.  It  is  instructive  to  mark  at  once 
how  tar  lie  prepared  the  way  for  the  higher  teach- 
ing which  was  to  follow,  hosv  far  he  inevitably  fell 
■boit  ot  it.  In  the  earlier  days  of  his  activity 
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Hillel  had  as  his  colleague  Menahem.  prohablv  the 
same  as  the  Essene  Manaen  of  Josephus.  He,  how- 
ever, was  tempted  by  the  growing  power  of  Heiod. 
and,  with  a large  number  of  his  followers,  aban- 
doned at  once  their  calling  as  Scribes  and  tbor 
habits  of  devotion.  The  place  thus  vacant  was  soon 
filled  by  Shanimai.  The  two  were  held  in  nearly 
equal  honour.  One,  in  Jewish  language,  was  the 
Nasi,  the  other  the  Ab-beth-din  of  the  Sanhedrim. 
They  did  not  teach,  however,  as  their  predecessors 
had  done,  in  entire  harmony  with  each  other.  Within 
the  party  of  the  Pharisee*,  within  the  order  of  the 
Scribes,  there  came  for  the  first  time  to  be  two 
schools  with  distinctly  opposed  tendencies,  one  vehe- 
mently, rigidly  orthodox,  the  other  orthodox  also, 
but  with  nn  orthodoxy  which,  in  the  language  of 
modem  politics,  might  be  classed  as  Liberal  Con- 
servative. The  poiuts  on  which  they  differed  were 
almost  innumerable.  In  most  of  them,  questions 
as  to  the  causes  and  degrees  of  uncleanness.  as  to 
the  law  of  contracts  or  of  wills,  we  can  rind  little 
or  no  interest.  Ou  the  former  class  of  subject*  the 
school  of  Shammai  represented  the  extremest  deve- 
lopment of  the  Pharisaic  spirit.  (7.)  The  teaching 
of  Hillel  showed  some  capacity  for  wider  thought*. 
His  personal  character  was  more  loveable  and  at- 
tractive. While  on  the  one  side  he  taught  as  from 
a mind  well  stored  with  the  traditions  of  the  elders, 
he  was,  on  the  other,  anything  but  a slavish  fr4- 
lower  of  those  traditions.  He  was  the  first  to  hr 
down  principles  for  an  equitable  construction  of  the 
Law  with  a dialectic  precision  which  seems  almost 
to  imply  a Greek  culture.  The  genial  character  of 
the  man  comes  out  in  some  of  his  sayings,  which 
remind  us  of  the  tone  of  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirarh, 
and  present  some  faint  approximations  to  a higher 
teaching.  (8.)  The  contrast  showed  itself  in  th* 
conduct  of  the  followers  not  less  than  in  the  teach- 
ers. The  disciples  of  Shammni  were  conspicuous  fcr 
their  fierceness,  appealed  to  popular  passions,  an! 
used  the  sword  to  decide  their  controversies. 
of  that  school  grew  the  party  of  the  Zealots,  fierce, 
fanatical,  vindictive,  the  Orangemen  of  Phariai'Si. 
Those  of  Hillel  were  like  their  master  (comp.  e.y. 
the  advice  of  Gamaliel,  Acts  v.  34-42).  cautiou-, 
gentle,  tolerant,  unwilling  to  make  enemies,  content 
to  let  things  take  their  course.  One  sought  to  im- 
pose  upon  tiie  proselyte  from  heathenism  the  fid! 
bui-den  of  the  Law,  the  other  that  he  should  be 
treated  with  some  sympathy  and  indulgence.  (9.) 
Outwardly  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  must  have  ap- 
peared to  men  different  in  many  ways  from  both. 
But  iu  most  of  the  points  at  issue  between  the  two 
parties,  He  must  have  appeared  in  direct  antagotu.'-.-. 
to  the  school  of  Shammai,  in  sympathy  with  that  of 
Hillel.  So  far,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  temper 
of  the  Hillel  school  was  one  of  mere  adaptatoi- 
to  the  feeling  of  the  people,  cleaving  to  tradition, 
wanting  in  the  intuition  of  a higher  life,  the  teach- 
ing of  Christ  must  have  been  felt  as  unsparingly 
condemning  it.  (10.)  It  adds  to  the  interest  of 
this  inquiry  to  remember  that  Hillel  himself  Lred, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  the  Rabbis,  to  thr 
great  age  of  120,  and  may  therefore  bare  b*e. 
present  among  the  doctors  of  Luke  ii.  46,  and  that 
Gamaliel,  his  grandson  and  successor,  was  at  tii* 
head  of  this  school  during  the  whole  of  the  ministry 
of  Christ,  as  well  as  in  the  early  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  Acts.  We  are  thus  able  to  expli  a 
the  fact,  which  so  many  passages  in  the  Go*p*i» 
lead  us  to  infer,  the  existence  all  along  of  a pc  :y 
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among  the  Scribes  themselves,  more  or  less  disposed 
to  recognise  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  a teacher  —IV 
Education  awj  Life.  — (1.)  The  special  training 
tor  a Scribes  office  began,  probablv,  about  the  age 
ot  thirteen.  According  to  the  Pirke  Aboth  (v.  24) 
the  child  fx*gan  to  read  the  Mikra  at  five  and  the 
Mistina  at  \on'  Three  years  later  every  Israelite 
ciecame  a child  ot  the  Law,  and  was  bound  to  study 
and  obey  it.  The  great  mass  of  men  rested  in  the 
scanty  teaching  of  their  synagogues,  in  knowing 
and  repeating  their  Tephillini,  the  tests  inscribed  on 
their  phylacteries.  For  the  boy  who  was  destined 
y hi*  parents,  or  who  devoted  himself,  to  the  call- 
ing of  a Scribe,  something  more  was  required.  He 
made  his  way  to  Jerusalem,  and  applied  for  admis- 
sion to  the  school  of  some  famous  Rabbi.  If  he 
were  poor,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  synagogue  of  his 
town  or  village  to  provide  for  the  pavment  of  his 
fees,  and  in  part  also  for  his  maintenance.  The 
master  and  his  scholars  met,  the  former  sitting  on 
a high  chair,  the  elder  pupils  on  a lower  bench,  the 
vounger  on  the  ground,  both  literally  “ at  his  feet.” 

1 fie  class-room  might  be  the  chamber  of  the  Temple 
set  for  this  purpose,  or  the  private  school  of 

the  Kabbi.  The  education  was  chiefly  catechetical, 
the  pupil  submitting  cases  and  asking  questions,  the 
teacher  examining  the  pupil  (Luke  ii.).  Parables 
entered  largely  into  the  method  of  instruction.  (2.) 
After  a sufficient  period  of  training,  probably  at  the 
nge  of  thirty,  the  probationer  was  solemnly  ad- 
mitted to  his  office.  The  presiding  Rabbi  pro- 
nounced the  formula,  “ I admit  thee,  aud  thou  art 
admitted  to  the  Chair  of  the  Scribe,”  solemnly  or- 
dained him  by  the  imposition  of  hands,  and  gave  to 
him,  as  the  symbol  of  his  work,  tablets  on  which 
he  was  to  note  down  the  sayings  of  the  wise,  and 

1 l 01  knowleJge”  (comp.  Luke  xi.  52),  with 
which  he  was  to  open  or  to  shut  the  treasures  of 
Ihvme  wisdom.  (3.)  There  still  remained  for  the 
disciple  after  his  admission  the  choice  of  a variety 
of  functions,  the  chances  of  failure  nnd  success.  He 
might  rise  to  high  places,  become  a doctor  of  the 
"*!?»  n,rbl\rat°r  in  family  litigations  (Luke  xii. 
14  ),  the  head  of  a school,  a member  of  the  San- 
hotlrim.  He  might  have  to  content  himself  with 
the  humbler  work  of  a transcriber,  copying  the 
,pa%Vj  tbe  Pfaphets  for  the  use  of  synagogues,  or 
repliillim  for  that  of  the  devout,  or  a notary  writ- 

OI?  cont,rncts  of  ^ale,  covenants  of  esitousals, 
bills  of  repudiation.  The  position  of  the  more  for- 
tunate was  of  course  attractive  enough.  (4.)  In 
regard  to  social  position  there  was  a like  contra- 
diction between  theory  and  practice.  The  older 
Scribes  had  hod  no  titles;  Shemainh  emphatic- 
ally warned  his  disciples  against  them.  In  our 
Lord  s time  the  passion  for  distinction  was  insati- 
able. Drawing  to  themselves,  as  they  did,  nearly 
all  the  energy  and  thought  of  Judaism,  the  close 
•u>i  editary  caste  of  the  priesthood  was  jowcrless  to 
compete  with  them.  Unless  the  priest  became  a 
>rribe  also,  he  remained  in  obscurity.  (5.)  The 
diameter  of  the  order  was  marked  under  these 
nil  nonces  by  a deep,  incurable  hypocrisy,  all  Iho 
nore  perilous  because,  in  most  cases,  it  was  uncon- 
cioua.  We  must  not  infer  from  this  that  all  were 
li.ee  tainted,  or  that  the  work  which  they  had  done, 
nd  the  worth  of  their  office,  were  not 'recognised 
Y w"<>  rebuked  them  for  their  evil. 

Scrip  (Hcb.  yalkut ).  The  Hebrew  word  thus 
nnslateu  appears  in  1 Sam.  xvii.  40,  as  a syn- 

.ym  tor  the  bag  in  which  the  shephenls  of  Palcs- 
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tine  carried  their  food  or  other  necessaries.  In 
Symmachus  and  the  Vulg.  pera , and  in  the  mar- 
ginal reading  of  A.  V.  “scrip,”  appear  in  2 K.  iv. 
42,  for  the  tsiklon,  which  in  the  text  of  the  A.  V. 
is  translated  husk.  The  scrip  of  the  Galilean  pea- 
rants  was  of  leather,  used  especially  to  carry  their 
food  on  a journey,  and  slung  over  their  shouiders. 

Scripture.  The  chief  facts  relating  to  the  books 
to  which,  individually  and  collectively,  this  title 
has  l*en  applied,  will  be  found  under  Bible  and 
Cason.  It  will  fall  within  the  scope  of  this 
article  to  trace  the  history  of  the  word,  and  to  de- 
termine its  exact  meaning  in  the  language  of  the 
O.  and  X.  T.  (1.)  It  is  not  till  the  return  from 
the  Captivity  that  the  word  meets  us  with  any 
distinctive  force.  In  the  earlier  books  we  read  of 
the  Law,  the  Book  of  the  Law.  In  Ex.  xxxii.  16, 
the  Commandments  written  on  the  tables  of  testi- 
mony are  said  to  be  « the  writing  of  God,”  but  there 
is  no  special  sense  in  the  word  taken  by  itself.  In 
the  passage  from  Dan.  x.  21,  where  the  A.  V.  has 
the  Scripture  of  Truth,”  the  words  do  not  pro- 
bably mean  more  than  “a  true  writing.”  The 
thought  of  the  Scripture  as  a whole  is  hardly  to  be 
found  in  them.  This  first  appears  in  2 Chr.  xxx. 
5,  18  (“as  it  was  written,”  A.  V.).  The  Greek 
word,  as  will  be  seen,  kept  its  ground  in  this  sense. 
A slight  change  passed  over  that  of  the  Hebrew, 
and  led  to  the  substitution  of  another.  The  word 
cithtofim  ( = writings),  in  the  Jewish  arrangement 
of  the  0.  T„  used  for  a part  and  not  the  whole  of 
the  0.  T.  (the  Hagiographa  ; comp.  Bible).  An- 
other word  was  therefore  wanted,  and  it  was  found 
in  the  Mikra  (tOj5D,  Neh.  viii.  8),  or  “ reading,” 
the  thing  rend  or  reated,  recitation.  This  accordingly 
we  find  as  the  equivalent  for  the  collective  ypacpal. 
(2.)  With  this  meaning  the  word  ypaifrfj  passed  into 
the  language  of  the  X.  T.  LTsed  in  the  singular  it 
is  applied  chiefly  to  this  oi  that  passage  quoted 
from  the  O.  T.  (Mark  xii.  10;  John  vii.  38,  xiii. 
18,  xix.  37 ; Luke  iv.  21 ; Rom.  ix.  17;  Gal.  iii.  8, 
&c.).  In  two  passages  ol  some  difficulty,  some 
have  seen  the  wider,  some  the  narrower  sense. 
(1.)  n aaa  ypatpij  0t6wvtvaTot  (2  Tim.  iii.  16) 
has  been  translated  in  the  A.  V.  “ All  Scripture 
is  given  by  inspiration  of  God.”  There  is  a pre- 
ponderance of  authority  in  favour  of  the  ren- 
dering,  “ Every  ypa<pi],  being  inspired,  is  also 
profitable,  . . . " (2.)  The  meaning  of  the  ge- 

nitive in  traaa  irpo<ptjrtla  ypaQrjs  (2  Pet.  i.  20) 
seems  at  first  sight  distinctly  collective.  “ Every 
prophecy  of,  i.  e.  contained  in,  the  0.  T.  Scrip- 
ture.” A closer  examination  of  the  passage  will 
perhaps  lead  to  a different  conclusion.  (3.)  In  the 
plural,  ns  might  be  expected,  the  collective  meaning 
is  prominent.  In  2 Pet.  iii.  16,  we  find  an  exten- 
sion of  the  term  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul ; hut  it 
remains  uncertain  whether  “ the  other  Scriptures  ” 
are  the  Scriptures  of  the  0.  T.  exclusively,  or  in- 
clude other  writings,  then  extant,  dealing  with  the 
same  topics.  (4.)  In  one  passage,  rek  It  pa  y pap- 
para  (2  Tim.  iii.  15)  answers  to  “The  Holy  Sciii- 
tures”  of  the  A.  V. 

Scyth  ian  occurs  in  Col.  iii.  11  ns  a generalised 
term  for  rude,  ignorant,  degraded.  The  same  view 
of  Scythian  barbarism  appears  in  2 Mncc.  iv.  47, 
nnd  3 Macc.  vii.  5.  The  Scythians  dwelt  mostly 
on  the  uortli  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Caspian 
stretching  thence  indefinitely  into  inner  Asia,  and 
were  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  standing  extremely 
low  in  point  of  intelligence  nnd  civilisation. 
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Scythop'olia,  that  is,  “ the  city  of  the  Scythians,” 
occurs  in  the  A.  V.  of  Jud.  iii.  10  and  2 Macc.  xii. 
29  only.  Bethshean  has  now,  like  60  many  other 
places  in  the  Holy  Land,  regained  its  ancient  name, 
and  is  known  as  Beisan  only.  A mound  close  to 
it  on  the  west  is  called  Tell  Shuk,  in  which  it  is 
perhaps  just  possible  that  a trace  of  Scythopolis 
may  linger.  But  although  there  is  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  the  identity  of  the  place,  there  is  consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
name.  The  LXX.  and  Pliny  attribute  it  to  the 
Scythians,  who  in  the  words  of  the  Byzantine  his- 
torian George  Syncellus,  “ overran  Palestine,  and 
took  possession  of  Baisan,  which  from  them  is  called 
Scythopolis.”  This  has  been  in  modem  times  gener- 
ally referred  to  the  invasion  recorded  by  Herodotus 
(i.  104-6),  when  the  Scythians,  after  their  occupa- 
tion of  Media,  passed  through  Palestine  on  their 
road  to  Kgypt  (about  B.c.  600).  Reland,  however, 
discarded  this  explanation,  and  suggested  that 
Scythopolis  was  a corruption  of  Succothopolis — the 
chief  town  of  the  district  of  Succoth.  Since,  how- 
ever, the  objection  of  Reland  to  the  historical  truth 
of  Herodotus  is  now  removed,  the  necessity  for  this 
suggestion  seems  not  to  exist.  Dr.  Robinson  sug- 
gests that,  after  all,  City  of  the  Scythians  may  be 
right;  the  word  Scythia  being  used  as  in  the  N.  T. 
as  equivalent  to  a barbarian  or  savage.  In  this 
sense  he  thinks  it  may  have  been  applied  to  the 
wild  Arabs,  who  then,  as  now,  inhabited  the  Ghdr, 
and  at  times  may  have  had  possession  of  Bethshean. 
Scythopolis  was  the  largest  city  of  the  Decapolis, 
and  only  one  of  the  ten  which  lay  west  of  Jordan. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a district  of  its  own  of  the 
most  abundant  fertility.  It  became  the  seat  of  a 
Christian  bishop,  and  its  name  is  found  in  the  lists 
of  signatures  ns  late  as  the  Council  of  Constanti- 
nople, A.D.  536.  The  latest  mention  of  it  under 
the  title  of  Scythopolis  is  probably  that  of  William 
of  Tyre  (xxii.  16  and  26).  He  mentions  it  as  if  it 
was  then  actually  so  called,  carefully  explaining 
that  it  was  formerly  Bethshean. 

Sea.  The  Seti,  ydm,  is  used  in  Scripture  to 
denote — 1 . The  “ gathering  of  the  waters  ” ( tjdmim ), 
encompassing  the  land,  or  what  we  call  in  a more 
or  less  definite  sense,  “ the  Ocean  ” (Gen.  i.  2,  10); 
Deut.  xxx.  13,  &c.).  2.  Some  portion  of  this,  ns 

the  Mediterranean  Sea  (Deut.  xi.  24),  or  the  Red 
Sea  (Ex.  xv.  4).  3.  Inland  lakes,  whether  of  6alt 
or  fresh  water.  4.  Any  great  collection  of  water, 
as  the  rivers  Nile  or  Euphrates,  especially  in  a state 
of  overflow  (Is.  xix.  5 ; Am.  viii.  8).  The  qua- 
lities or  characteristics  of  the  sea  and  sea-coast 
mentioned  in  Scripture  are,  1.  The  sand,  whose 
abundance  on  the  coast  both  of  Palestine  and  Egypt 
furnishes  so  many  illustrations  (Gen.  xxii.  17,  xii. 
49 ; Judg.  vii.  12  ; 1 Sam.  xiii.  5 ; 1 K.  iv.  20, 
29  ; Is.  x.  22 ; Matt.  vii.  26).  2.  The  shore.  3. 
Creeks  or  inlets.  4.  Harbours.  5.  Waves  or  bil- 
lows. It  may  be  remarked  that  almost  all  the 
figures  of  speech  taken  from  the  sea  in  Scripture, 
refer  either  to  its  power  or  its  danger.  The  place 
“ where  two  seas  met”  (Acts  xxvii.  41),  may  per- 
haps mean  one  where  two  currents,  caused  by  the 
intervention  of  the  island,  met  and  produced  an 
eddy,  which  made  it  desirable  at  once  to  ground  the 
ship. 

8ea,  Molten.  In  the  place  of  the  laver  of  the 
tabernacle,  Solomon  caused  a laver  to  be  cast  for  a 
similar  purpose,  which  from  its  size  was  called  a 
sea.  It  was  made  partly  or  wholly  of  the  brass,  or 
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rather  copper,  which  had  been  captured  by  David 
from  “ Tibhath  and  Chun,  cities  of  Hadarezer  king 
of  Zobah”  (1  K.  vii.  23-26;  1 Chr.  xviii.  8).  Its 
dimensions  were  as  follows: — Height,  5 cubits; 
diameter,  10  cubits;  circumference,  30  cubits; 
thickness,  l handbreodth ; and  it  is  said  to  bare 
been  capable  of  containing  2000,  or  according  to 
2 Chr.  iv.  5,  3000  baths.  Below  the  brim  there 
was  a double  row  of  “ knops,”  10  (».  e.  5+5)  in 
each  cubit.  These  were  probably  a running  border 
or  double  fillet  of  tendrils,  and  fruits,  said  to  be 
gourds,  of  an  oval  shape.  The  brim  itself,  or  bp, 
was  wrought  “ like  the  brim  of  a enp,  with 
flowers  of  lilies,”  *.  e.  curved  outwards  like  a lily 
or  lotus  flower.  The  laver  stood  on  twelre  ohb, 
three  towards  each  quarter  of  the  heavens,  sad  til 
looking  outwards.  It  was  mutilated  by  Ahaz.  by 
being  removed  from  its  basis  of  oxen  and  placed  ee 
a stone  base,  and  was  finally  broken  up  by  the  A«j- 
rians  (2  K.  xvi.  14,  17,  xxv.  13).  Josephus  on 
that  the  form  of  the  sea  was  hemispherical,  asi 
that  it  held  3000  baths ; and  he  elsewhere  tells  u 
that  the  bath  was  equal  to  72  Attic  ft'inai,  or  1 
fitTpiyrf)!  = 8 gallons  5*12  pints.  The  quertios 
arises,  which  occurred  to  the  Jewish  writers  then- 
selves,  how  the  contents  of  the  laver,  as  they  a n 
given  in  the  sacred  text,  are  to  be  reconciled  with 
its  dimensions.  The  Jewish  w’riters  supposed  that 
it  had  a square  hollow  base  for  3 cubits  of  its  height, 
and  2 cubits  of  the  circular  form  above.  A iv 
more  probable  suggestion  is  that  of  Thenim,  is 
which  Keil  agrees,  that  it  was  of  a bulging  fora 
below,  but  contracted  at  the  mouth  to  the  dime- 
sions  named  in  1 K.  vii.  23. 


Ilrpothcfical  restoration  of  *ho  Larcr.  IrosU 


Sea,  the  Salt.  The  usual,  and  perhaps  the  ratf 
ancient,  name,  for  the  remarkable  lake,  which  t» 
the  Western  world  is  now  generally  known  a t ta 
Dead  Sea. — I.  l..It  is  found  only,  and  but  nrd.r. 
in  the  Pentateuch  (Gen.  xiv.  3 ; Nora.  xxxh.  * . 
12;  Deut.  iii.  17),  and  in  the  Book  of  J«ha 
(iii.  16,  xii.  3,  xv.  2,  5,  xviii.  19),  2.  Anothff. 
and  possibly  a later  name,  is  the  Sea  of  v& 
Alt  a UAII  (A.  V.  “sea  of  the  plain”),  which  e 
found  in  Deut.  iv.  49,  and  2 K.  xiv.  25 ; and  cco- 
bined  with  the  former — **  the  sea  of  the  Axahah. 
the  salt  sea  ” — in  Deut.  iii.  17  ; Josh.  iii.  16,  xii. + 

3.  In  the  prophets  (Joel  ii.  20;  Ezek.  xlrii.  1$; 
Zech.  xiv.  8)  it  is  mentioned  by  the  title  of  the 
East  Sea:  4.  In  Ez.  xlvii.  8,  it  is  styled,  with- 
out previous  reference,  the  sea,  and  distmgnwatf 
from  “the  great  sea”— -the  Mediterranean  (trr. 
10).  5.  Its  connexion  with  Sodom  is  first 

gested  in  the  Bible  in  the  book  of  2 Esdrw  (*•  "> 
by  the  name  “Sodomitish  sea.”  6.  In  the  Tir 
mudical  books  it  is  called  both  the  “ Sea  at  Sait, 
and  **  Sea  of  Sodom.”  7.  Josephus,  and  bekvt  hr* 
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8cctl«n  (from  North  to  Ronth\  of  the  I)KAD  Sea,  from  the  Obocrratlono,  Surrey*,  end  SountlhiKi  of  Lynch 
;y,  Von  do  Velde,  and  other*,  drnwu  under  Uio  laperluteadencv  of  Mr.  Grow  by  Trelawney  baumlcra,  and 
ooper. 

2.  Ford  of  Jordan.  3.  Wady  Ooumran.  (.  Wady  Zfirka  Ma’tn.  5.  Has  el  Fcahkhah.  6.  Ain  TcrAbeh.  7.  Has 
ifojlb.  9.  Ain  Jldy.  10.  Birkct  el  Khulll.  11.  Scbbeh.  12.  Wady  Zuwclrah.  IX  Uni  Zoichal.  14.  Khaihm 
Klkreh.  16.  Waily  el  Jelb.  17.  Wady  Tutleh.  18.  Ghor  e*  Snflcli.  19.  Plain  es  Sabkah.  20.  Wady  cd 
mlnsula.  22.  Tho  Lagoon.  2X  Tho  Frank  Mountain.  24.  Bethlehem.  26.  Hebron. 


names  it  the  Asphaltic  Lake, 
ead  Sea”  appears  to  have  been 
k by  Pausanias  (v.  7)  and  Galen 
itin  ( incite  mortuum)  by  Justin 
rather  by  the  older  historian, 
(cir.  H.C.  10),  whose  work  he 
le  Arabic  name  is  Dahr  Lut , 
” — II.  1.  The  so-called  Dead 
receptacle  of  the  river  Jordan, 
rgest  of  the  three  hikes  which 
l of  its  downward  course.  It 
tion  of  that  very  deep  natural 
s like  a furrow  from  the  Gulf 
ange  of  Lebanon,  and  from  the 
to  the  extreme  north  of  Syria, 
map,  the  lake  is  of  an  oblong 
r regular  contour,  interrupted 
md  long  peninsula  which  pro- 
?ra  shore,  near  its  southern  end, 
ides  the  expanse  of  the  water 
connected  by  a long,  narrow, 


and  somewhat  devious,  passage.  Its  water  surface 
is  from  N.  to  S.  as  nearly  as  possible  40  geogra- 
phical, or  40  English  miles  long.  Its  greatest 
width  (some  3 miles  S.  of  Ain  Jicly ) is  about  8 
geogr.  miles,  or  10$  Eng.  miles.  The  ordinary 
area  of  the  upper  portion  is  about  174  square 
geogr.  miles  ; of  the  channel  29 ; and  of  the  lower 
portion,  hereafter  styled  “ the  lagoon,”  46  ; in  all 
about  250  square  geographical  miles.  At  its 
northern  end  the  lake  receives  the  stream  of. the 
Jordan : on  its  Eastern  side  the  Zurka  Afa’in  (the 
ancient  Callirrhog,  and  possibly  the  more  ancient 
en-Eglaim),  the  Afojib  (the  Arnon  of  the  Bible), 
and  the  Beni-Hemad.  On  the  South  the  Kur&Jty 
or  cl-AJisy ; and  on  the  West  that  of  Ain  Jidy. 
These  ore  probably  all  perennial,  though  variable, 
streams ; but,  in  addition,  the  beds  of  the  torrents 
which  lead  through  the  mountains  East  and  West, 
and  over  the  flat  shelving  plains  on  both  North  aud 
Sonth  of  the  lake,  show  that  in  the  winter  a very 
large  quantity  of  water  must  be  poured  into  it. 
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There  are  also  all  along  the  western  side  a consid- 
erable number  of  springs,  which  appear  to  run 
continually,  and  all  find  their  way  into  its  waters. 
The  lake  has  no  visible  outlet.  3.  Excepting  the 
last  circumstance,  nothing  has  yet  been  stated  about 
the  Dead  Sea  that  may  not  be  staled  of  numerous 
other  inland  lakes.  The  depression  of  its  surface, 
however,  and  the  depth  which  it  attains  below  that 
surface,  combined  with  the  absence  of  any  outlet, 
render  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  spots  on  the 
globe.  According  to  the  observations  of  Lieut. 
Lynch,  the  surface  of  the  lake  in  May  1848  was 
131G-7  feet  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  at 
Jaffa,  and  although  we  cannot  absolutely  rely  on 
the  accuracy  of  that  dimension,  still  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  is  not  very  far  from  the  fact. 
The  measurements  of  the  depth  of  the  lake  taken 
by  the  same  party  are  probably  non  trustworthy. 
The  upper  portion  is  a perfect  basin,  descending 
rapidly  till  it  attains,  at  about  one-third  of  its 
length  from  the  north  end,  a depth  of  1308  feet. 
Immediately  west  of  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  however,  this  depth  decreases  suddenly 
to  336  feet,  then  to  114,  and  by  the  time  the  west 
jroint  of  the  peninsula  is  reached,  to  18  feet.  Below 
this  the  southern  portion  is  a mere  lagoon  of  almost 
even  bottom,  varying  in  depth  from  12  feet  in  the 
middle  to  3 at  the  edges.  4.  The  level  of  the  lake 
is  liable  to  variation  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year.  Since  it  hns  no  outlet,  its  level  is  a balance 
struck  between  the  amount  of  water  poured  into  it, 
and  the  amount  given  off  by  evaporation.  If  more 
water  is  supplied  than  the  evaporation  can  carry 
off,  the  lake  will  rise  until  the  evaporating  surface 
is  so  much  increased  as  to  restore  the  balance.  Ou 
the  other  hand,  should  the  evaporation  drive  off  a 
larger  quantity  than  the  supply,  the  lake  will  de- 
scend until  the  surface  becomes  so  small  as  again  to 
restore  the  balance.  The  extreme  differences  in 
level  resulting  from  these  causes  have  not  yet  been 
carefully  observed.  5.  The  change  in  level  neces- 
sarily causes  a change  in  the  dimensions  of  the  lake. 
This  will  chiefly  affect  the  southern  end.  The 
shore  of  that  part  slopes  tip  from  the  water  with 
an  extremely  gradunl  incline.  Over  so  Hat  a beach 
a very  slight  rise  in  the  lake  would  send  the  water 
a considerable  distance.  Dr.  Anderson,  the  geo- 
logist of  the  American  expedition,  conjectured  that 
the  water  occasionally  extended  as  much  as  8 or  10 
miles  south  of  its  then  position.  On  the  peninsula, 
the  acclivity  of  which  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  southern  shores  of  the  lagoon,  and  in  the  enrly 
part  of  the  summer  (June  2),  Irby  and  Mangles 
found  the  “ high-water  mark  a mile  distant  from 
the  water's  edge.”  At  the  northern  end  the  shore 
being  steeper,  the  water-line  probably  remains  tole- 
rably constant.  The  variation  in  breadth  will  not 
be  so  much.  6.  The  mountains  which  form  the 
walls  of  the  great  fissure  in  whose  depths  the  lake 
is  • contained,  continue  a nearly  parallel  course 
throughout  its  entire  length.  Viewed  from  the 
beach  at  the  northern  end  of  the  lake — the  only 
view  within  the  reach  of  most  travellers — there  is 
little  perceptible  difference  between  the  two  ranges. 
Each  is  equally  bare  and  stern  to  the  eye.  7.  Of 
the  eastern  side  but  little  is  known.  One  traveller 
in  modern  times  (Seetzen)  has  succeeded  in  forcing 
his  wny  along  its  whole  length.  Both  Dr.  Robin- 
son from  Ain  Jidxj  (i.  502),  and  Lieut.  Molyneux 
(127)  from  the  surface  of  the  lake,  record  their  im- 
pression that  the  eastern  mountains  are  much  more 
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lofty  than  the  western,  and  much  more  broken  br 
clefts  and  ravines.  In  colour  they  are  brown,  ti- 
red,— a great  contrast  to  the  grey  and  white  tore* 
of  the  western  mountains.  Both  rides  of  the  lit-, 
however,  are  alike  in  the  absence  of  vegetation— 
almost  entirely  barren  and  scorched.  8.  SeeUet* 
journey,  just  mentioned,  was  accomplished  in  1807. 
He  started  in  January  from  the  ford  of  the  Jonh: 
through  the  upper  country,  by  Mhaur,  Attorns. 
and  the  ravine  of  the  Wady  Mojib  to  the  peninsula; 
returning  immediately  after  by  the  lower  level,  *> 
near  the  lake  as  it  was  possible  to  go.  He  was  oa 
foot  with  but  a single  guide.  He  represents  the 
general  structure  of  the  mountains  as  liroestorr. 
capped  in  many  places  by  basalt,  and  having  at  its 
foot  a red  ferruginous  sandstone,  which  foiras  tb*- 
immediate  margin  of  the  lake.  The  rocks  lie  in  j 
succession  of  enormous  terraces,  apparently  nm 
vertical  fn  form  than  those  on  the  west.  Tb 
streams  of  the  Mojib  and  Zurk  i issue  from  porta- 
of  dark  red  sandstone  of  romantic  beauty,  tb 
overhanging  sides  of  which  no  ray  of  sun  ew 
enters.  Palms  arc  numerous;  but  except  near  tb 
streams,  there  is  no  vegetation.  9.  One  ratal- 
able  feature  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  easvr 
heights  is  a plateau  which  divides  the  mounter 
halfway  up,  appareutly  forming  a gigantic  lacdsr;- 
place  in  the  slope,  and  stretching  northwards  fit* 
the  Wady  Z&rka  Ala' in.  10.  The  western  dtor- 

of  the  lake  have  been  more  investigated  than  ti- 
eastern,  although  they  cannot  be  said  to  have  ter 
yet  more  than  very  partially  explored.  Two  tra- 
vellers have  passed  over  their  entire  length:— I* 
Saulcy  in  January  1851,  from  North  to  Sooti. 
Voyage  dans  la  Syrie , &c.,  1853;  and  Samb' 
of  a Journey,  &c.,  London,  1854;  and  Poole  a 
Nov.  1855,  from  South  to  North  (Geogr.  Jow 
xxvi.  55).  Others  have  jmssed  over  consider^ 
portions  of  it,  and  have  recorded  observations  kett 
with  pen  and  pencil.  11.  The  western  range  pre- 
serves for  the  greater  part  of  its  length  s corn* 
hardly  less  regular  than  the  eastern.  That  it  vr-  - 
not  appear  so  regular  when  viewed  from  the  twrtr- 
westem  end  of  the  lake  is  owing  to  the  project* . 
of  a mass  of  the  mountain  eastward  from  the  b? 
sufficiently  far  to  shut  out  from  view  the  ran?  if 
the  south  of  it.  It  is  Dr.  Robinson's  opinion  tfc 
the  projection  consists  of  the  Jiua  el  FaMb* 
and  its  “adjacent  cliffs”  only.  But  it  seem*  p-  , 
Ixible  that  the  projection  really  commences  fui-.< 
south,  at  the  Has  Mersed,  north  of  AinJidy.  It  I 
The  accompanying  woodcut  represents  the  tie* 
looking  southward  from  the  spring  of  Ain  Jik, 
point  about  700  feet  above  the  water.  It  is  tab* 
from  a drawing  by  the  accurate  pencil  of  Mr.  Ta- 
ping, and  gives  a good  idea  of  the  course  of  tk* 
portion  of  the  western  heights,  and  of  their  ordits" 
character.  13.  The  portion  actually  reproof 
in  this  view  is  described  by  Dr.  Anderson  as  HraT‘ 
ing  from  1200  to  1500  feet  in  height,  bold  a» 
steep,  admitting  nowhere  of  the  ascent  or drscr-' 
of  beasts  of  burden,  and  practicable  only  here 
there  to  the  most  intrepid  climber."  14.  Furtk'' 
south  the  mountain-sides  assume  a more  abrupt  »' 
savage  aspect,  and  in  the  Wady  Zutreirah,  a»i  s®  • 
more  at  St'bbeh — the  ancient  Masada — reach  a pik 
of  rugged  and  repulsive,  though  at  the  «me  «*' 
impressive,  desolation,  which  perhaps  cannot  bf f-’ 
needed  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  15-  T ' 
region  which  lies  on  the  top  of  the  western  botf  '■ 
was  probably  at  one  time  a wide  table-land.  H*®? 
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Tlir  Dead  SEA.— View  from  Jin  looking  South.  From  a d-nxvlug  inode  uu  Hie  »pol  In  IWz,  by  W.TIppIng;  Uwp 


jduall y towauls  the  high  lands  which  form  the 
itral  line  of  the  country.  It  is  now  cut  up  by 
?p  and  difficult  ravines,  separated  by  steep  and 
xvtssible  summits;  but  portions  of  the  table- 
ids  still  remain  in  many  places  to  testify  to  the 
gaud  conformation.  The  material  is  a soft  cre- 
wus  limestone.  The  surface  is  entirely  desert, 
th  no  sign  of  cultivation.  1G.  Of  the  elevation 
this  region  we  hitherto  possess  but  scanty  ob- 
vntions.  Between  A in  Jidy  and  Ain  Terdbth  the 
romit  is  a table-land  740  feet  above  the  lake, 
rther  north,  above  Ain  Terubeh , the  summit  of 

I f«ss  is  1305*75  feet  above  the  lake,  within  a 
r ttet  the  height  of  the  plain  between  the  Wady 
•Aur  and  Goumran , which  is  given  by  Mr.  Boole 

1340  feet  17.  A beach  of  varying  width 
rts  the  foot  of  the  mountains  on  the  western 
e.  Above  Ain  Jidy  it  consists  mainly  of  the 
to  of  the  torrent* — fan-shaped  banks  of  debris 
nil  sizes,  at  a steep  6lope,  spreading  from  the 
tlet  of  the  torrent  like  those  which  become  so 
niliar  to  travellers,  in  Northern  Italy  for  ex- 
‘plf ■ In  one  or  two  places — as  at  the  mouth  of 
■ Kid  ion  and  at  Ain  Ter abed — the  beach  may  be 
00  to  1400  yards  wide,  but  usually  it  is  much 
Tower,  and  often  is  reduced  to  almost  nothing 
the  advance  of  the  headlands.  For  its  major 
"t,  as  already  remarked,  it  is  impassable.  Below 

II  Jidy,  however,  a marked  change  occurs  in  the 
uniter  of  the  bench.  Alternating  with  the  shingle, 
id  deposits  of  a new  material,  soft  friable  chalk, 
d,  and  gypsum,  with  salt,  begin  to  make  their 
*arance.  The  wjdth  of  the  beach  thus  formed 
considerably  greater  than  that  above  Ain  Jidy. 
>ni  the  Jtirket  el-Khilil  to  the  wady  south  of 
'bed,  a distance  of  six  miles,  it  is  flora  one  to 


two  miles  wide,  and  is  passable  for  the  whole  dis- 
tance. One  feature  of  the  beach  is  too  characteristic 
to  escape  mention — the  line  of  driftwood  which 
encircles  the  lake,  and  marks  the  highest,  or  the 
ordinal  y high,  level  of  the  water.  18.  At  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  lake,  below  where  the 
wadys  Zuvceirah  and  Mahauucat  breakdown  through 
the  enclosing  heights,  the  beach  is  encroached  on  by 
the  salt  mountain  or  ridge  of  Khashm  Usdum. 
This  remarkable  object  is  hitherto  but  imperfectly 
known.  It  is  a long  levfel  ridge  or  dyke,  of  several 
miles  long.  Its  northern  portion  runs  S.S.E. ; but 
after  more  than  hidf  its  length  it  makes  a sudden 
and  decided  bend  to  the  right,  and  then  runs  S.W. 
It  is  from  300  to  400  feet  in  height,  of  inconsider- 
able width,  consisting  of  a body  of  crystallized  rock- 
salt,  more  or  less  solid,  covered  with  a capping  of 
chalky  limestone  and  gypsum.  The  lower  portion, 
the  salt  rock,  rises  abruptly  from  the  glossy  plain 
at  its  eastern  base,  sloping  back  at  an  angle  of  not 
more  than  45°,  often  less.  Between  the  north  end 
of  K.  Usdum  and  the  lake  is  a mound  covered  with 
stones  and  bearing  the  name  of  um-Zoyhal.  It  is 
about  60  feet  in  diameter  and  10  or  1*2  high,  evid- 
ently artificial,  and  not  improbably  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  structure.  19.  It  follows  from  the  fact 
that  the  lake  occupies  a portion  of  a longitudinal 
depression,  that  its  northern  and  southern  ends  are 
not  enclosed  by  highland,  as  its  east  and  west  sides 
are.  The  floor  of  the  Ghor  or  Jordan  Valley  has 
been  already  described.  [PALESTINE.]  20.  A small 
piece  of  land  lies  off  the  shore  about  halfway  between 
the  entrance  of  the  Joidan  and  the  western  side  of 
the  lake.  It  is  nearly  circular  in  form.  Its  sides 
are  sloping,  and  therefore  its  size  varies  with  the 
height  of  the  water.  When  the  writer  went  to  it 
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In  Sept.  1858,  it  was  about  100  yards  in  diameter, 
10  or  12  feet  out  of  the  water,  and  connected  with 
the  shore  by  a narrow  neck  or  isthmus  of  about 
100  yards  in  length.  21.  Beyond  the  island  the 
north-western  corner  of  the  lake  is  bordered  by  a 
low  plain,  extending  up  to  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Neby  Musa,  and  south  as  far  as  Ras  Fesh- 
khah.  This  plain  must  be  considerably  lower  than 
the  general  level  of  the  land  north  of  the  lake,  since 
its  appearance  implies  that  it  is  often  covered  with 
water.  A similar  plain  (the  G/tdr  el-Iielka,  or 
Gh6r  Seisaban)  appeal^  to  exist  on  the  N.K.  comer 
of  the  lake  between  the  embouchure  of  the  Jordan 
and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Moab.  22.  The 
southern  end  is  like  the  northern,  a wide  plain,  and 
like  it  retains  among  the  Arabs  the  name  of  El 
Gh6r.  It  has  been  visited  by  but  few  travellers. 
The  plain  is  bounded  on  the  west  side,  below  the 
Khashm  Usdum , by  a tract  thickly  studded  with  a 
confused  mass  of  unimportant  eminences,  “ low 
cliffs  and  conical  hills/'  of  chalky  indurated  marl. 
In  height  they  vary  from  50  to  150  feet.  In  colour 
they  arc  brilliant  white.  23.  The  waters  of  two- 
thirds  of  the  Arabah  drain  northwards  into  the 
plain  at  the  south  of  the  lake,  and  thence  into  the 
lake  itself.  The  Wady  cl  Jeib — the  principal 
channel  by  which  this  vast  drainage  is  discharged 
on  to  the  plain — is  very  large,  “ a huge  channel,” 
“ not  far  from  half  a mile  wide,”  **  bearing  traces 
of  an  immense  volume  of  water,  rushing  along  with 
violence,  and  covering  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
valley.”  The  body  of  detritus  discharged  by  such 
a river  roust  be  enormous.  24.  Of  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  plain  we  possess  hardly  any  in- 
formation. We  know  that  it  is  formed  by  the 
mountains  of  Moab,  and  we  can  just  discern  that, 
adjacent  to  the  lake,  they  consist  of  sandstone,  red 
and  yellow,  with  conglomerate  containing  porphyry 
and  granite.  25.  Of  the  plain  itself  hardly  more  is 
known  than  of  its  boundaries.  Its  greatest  width 
from  W.  to  E.  is  estimated  at  from  5 to  6 miles, 
while  its  length  from  the  cave  in  the  salt  mountain 
to  the  range  of  heights  on  the  south,  appears  to  be 
about  8.  Thus  the  breadth  of  the  Qh6r  seems  to 
be  here  considerably  less  than  it  is  anywhere  north 
of  the  lake,  or  across  the  lake  itself.  That  part  of 
it  which  more  immediately  adjoins  the  lake  consists 
of  two  very  distinct  sections,  divided  by  a lane 
running  nearly  N.  and  S.  Of  these  the  western  is 
a region  of  salt  and  barrenness,  bounded  by  the  salt 
mountain  of  Khashm  Usdum.  Near  the  lake  it 
bears  the  name  of  es  Sabkah,  i.  c.  the  plain  of  salt 
mud.  26.  To  this  the  eastern  section  of  the  plain 
is  an  entire  contrast.  A dense  thicket  of  reeds, 
almost  impenetrable,  divides  it  from  the  Sabkah. 
This  past,  the  aspect  of  the  land  completely  changes. 
It  is  a thick  copse  of  shrubs  similar  to  that  around 
Jericho,  and,  like  that,  cleared  here  and  there  in 
patches  where  the  Qhawarineh , or  Arabs  of  the 
Gh6r , cultivate  their  wheat  and  durra,  and  set  up 
their  wretched  villages.  The  variety  of  trees  appears 
to  be  remarkable.  Here,  as  at  Jericho,  the  secret 
of  this  vegetation  is  an  abundance  of  fresh  water 
acting  on  a soil  of  extreme  richness.  This  district, 
so  well  wooded  and  watered,  is  called  the  Gh6r  cs- 
Safieh.  Its  width  is  less  than  that  of  the  Sabkah. 
27.  The  eastern  mountains  which  form  the  back- 
ground to  this  district  of  w’oodland,  are  no  less 
naked  and  rugged  than  those  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  valley.  They  consist,  according  to  the  re- 
ports of  Seetzen,  Poole,  and  Lynch,  of  a red  sand- 


stone, with  limestone  above  it — the  sandstone  in 
horizontal  strata  with  vertical  cleavage.  Of  their 
height  nothing  is  known,  but  all  travellers  concur 
in  estimating  them  as  higher  than  those  on  the 
west,  and  as  preserving  a more  horizontal  line  to 
the  south.  After  passing  from  the  Ghor  es-Saidi 
to  the  north,  a salt  plain  is  encountered  resembling 
the  Sabkah,  and  like  it  overflowed  by  the  lake  when 
high.  28.  We  have  now  arrived  at  the  peninsula 
which  projects  from  the  eastern  shore  and  forms 
the  north  enclosure  of  the  lagoon.  Among  the 
Arabs  it  appears  to  bear  the  names  Ghor  cl  Jff-- 
ra’ah  and  GhSr  el  Lis&n.  29.  Its  entire  length 
from  north  to  south  is  about  10  geogr.  miles — and 
its  breadth  from  5 to  6 — though  these  dimeasoui 
are  subject  to  some  variation  according  to  the  tim" 
of  year.  It  appears  to  be  formed  entirely  of  recent 
aqueous  deposits,  late  or  post-tertiary,  very  amiir. 
if  not  identical,  with  those  which  face  it  on  the 
western  shore,  and  with  the  “ mounds  ” which 
skirt  the  plains  at  the  south  and  N.W.  of  the  Like. 
It  consists  of  a friable  carbonate  of  lime  intermix'd 
with  sand  or  sandy  marls,  and  with  frequent  masses 
of  sulphate  of  lime  (gypsum).  The  whole  is  im- 
pregnated strongly  with  sulphur,  and  also  with 
salt.  At  the  north  it  is  worn  into  a short  ridge  or 
mane,  with  very  steep  sides  and  serrated  top.  To- 
wards the  south  the  top  widens  into  a table-lard. 
A scanty  growth  of  shrubs,  so  scanty  as  to  l* 
almost  invisible,  is  found  over  the  table-land.  30. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  peninsula 
is  the  remnant  of  a bed  of  late  aqueous  strata  whxi 
were  deposited  at  a period  when  the  water  of  tit 
lake  stood  very  much  higher  than  it  now  does,  bat 
which,  since  it  attained  its  present  level,  and  thu 
exposed  them  to  the  notion  of  the  winter  torrents, 
are  gradually  being  disintegrated  and  carried  dovt 
into  the  depths  of  the  lake.  It  may  have  bee:  de- 
posited either  by  the  general  action  of  the  lake. 
by  the  special  action  of  a river,  possibly  in  the  di- 
rection of  Wady  Kcrak.  31.  The  extraordinary 
difference  between  the  depth  of  the  two  portions « 
the  lake — north  and  south  of  the  peninsnb— bo 
been  already  alluded  to.  The  former  is  a bovl 
which  at  one  place  attains  the  depth  of  more  tiun 
1300  feet,  while  the  average  depth  along  its 
may  be  token  as  not  far  short  of  1000.  On  tb* 
other  hand  the  southern  portion  is  a flat  phc. 
with  the  greater  part  of  its  area  nearly  levd,  s 
very  few  feet  only  below  the  surface.  32. 
the  circular  portion  below  the  peninsula,  and  a put 
of  the  channel,  form  a mere  lagoon,  entirely  distil 
and  separate  from  the  basin'  of  the  lake  prop:- 
This  portion,  and  the  plain  at  the  south  as  fsr 
the  rise  or  offset  at  which  the  Arabah  commenc*- 
a district  in  all  of  some  16  miles  by  8 — wocL 
appear  to  have  been  left  by  the  last  great  change  » 
the  form  of  the  ground  at  a level  not  far  below  it* 
present  one,  and  consequently  much  higher  the 
the  bottom  of  the  lake  itself.  But  surrounded  *• 
it  is  on  three  sides  by  highlands,  the  waters 
which  have  no  other  outlet,  it  has  become  the  j 
into  which  those  waters  discharge  themselves,  it 
is  difficult  to  speak  with  confidence  on  any  ot  u 
geological  features  of  the  lake,  in  the  absence 
reports  by  competent  observers.  But  the  thssy 
that  the  lagoon  was  lowered  by  a recent  charge, 
and  overflowed,  seems  directly  contrary  to  the  na- 
tural inference  from  the  fact  that  soch  lame  tentnt* 
discharge  themselves  into  that  spot.  33.  The  w-« 
of  the  lake  is  not  less  remarkable  than  its  otbet 
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features.  Its  most  obvious  peculiarity  is  its  great 
weight.  Its  specific  gravity  has  been  found  to  be 
as  much  as  12*28;  that  is  to  say,  a gallon  of  it 
would  weigh  over  12$  lbs.  instead  of  10  lbs.,  the 
weight  of  distilled  water.  Water  so  heavy  must 
not  only  be  extremely  buoyant,  but  must  possess 
great  inertia.  Its  buoyancy  is  a common  theme  of 
remark  by  the  travellers  who  have  been  upon  it  or 
in  it.  t)r.  Robinson  “could  never  swim  before, 
either  in  fresh  or  salt  water,”  yet  here  he  “ could 
sit,  stand,  lie,  or  swim  without  difficulty”  ( B . /?.  i. 
500).  34.  So  much  for  its  buoyancy.  Of  its  weight 
ami  inertia  the  American  expedition  had  also  prac- 
tical experience.  In  the  gale  in  which  the  party 
were  caught  on  their  first  day  on  the  lake,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Jordan  and  Ain  Feshkah,  “ it 
seemed  as  if  the  bows  of  the  boats  were  encounter- 
ing the  sledge-hammers  of  the  Titans.”  At  ordinary 
times  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  the  action  of 
the  surface  of  the  lake.  Its  waves  rise  and  fall, 
and  surf  beats  on  the  shore,  just  like  the  ocean. 

35.  One  or  two  phenomena  of  the  surface  may  bo 
mentioned.  Many  of  the  old  travellers,  and  some 
modern  ones,  mention  that  the  turbid  yellow  stream 
of  the  Jordan  is  distinguishable  for  a long  distance 
in  the  lake.  The  haze  or  mist  which  perpetually 
broods  over  the  water  has  been  already  mentioned. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  prodigious  evaporation. 

36.  The  remarkable  weight  of  this  water  is  due  to 
the  very  large  quantity  of  mineral  salts  which  it 
holds  in  solution.  From  the  analysis  of  the  If.  S. 
expedition  it  appears  that  each  gallon  of  the  water, 
weighing  12$  lbs.,  contains  nearly  3$  lbs.  (3*319) 
of  matter  in  solution — an  immense  quantity  when 
we  recollect  that  sea- water,  weighing  10$  lbs.  per 
gallon,  contains  less  than  $ a lb.  Of  this  3J  lbs. 
nearly  lib.  is  common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium); 
about  2 lbs.  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  less  than 
$ a lb.  chloride  of  calcium  (or  muriate  of  lime). 
The  most  unusual  ingredient  is  bromide  of  magne- 
sium, which  exists  in  truly  extraordinary  quantity. 

37.  The  sources  of  the  components  of  the  water 
may  be  named  generally  without  difficulty.  The 
lime  and  magnesia  proceed  from  the  dolomitic  lime- 
stone of  the  surrounding  mountains ; from  the  gyp- 
sum which  exists  on  the  shores,  nearly  pure,  in 
large  quantities ; and  from  the  carbonate  of  lime 
and  carbonate  of  magnesia  found  on  the  peninsula 
and  elsewhere.  The  chloride  of  sodium  is  supplied 
from  Khashm  Usdttm,  and  the  copious  brine  springs 
on  both  shores.  Balls  of  nearly  pure  sulphur  (pro- 
bably the  deposit  of  some  sulphurous  stream)  are 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  on  the  pen- 
insula, on  the  western  beach  and  the  north-western 
heights,  and  on  the  plain  S.  of  Jericho.  Man- 
ganese, iron,  and  alumina  have  been  found  on  the 
peninsula,  and  the  other  constituents  are  the  product 
of  the  numerous  mineral  springs  which  surround 
the  lake,  and  the  washings  of  the  aqueous  deposits 
on  the  shores,  which  are  gradually  restoring  to  the 
lake  the  salts  they  received  from  it  ages  back  when 
covered  by  its  waters.  The  strength  of  these  in- 
gredients is  heightened  by  the  continual  evapora- 
tion. 38.  It  has  been  long  supposed  that  no  life 
whatever  existed  in  the  lake.  But  recent  facts 
show  that  some  inferior  organizations  can  aud  do 
find  a home  even  in  these  salt  and  acrid  waters. 
The  Cabinet  d’Hist.  Naturelle  at  Paris  contains  a 
fine  specimen  of  a coral  called  Stylophora  pistil  lata, 
which  is  stated  to  have  been  brought  from  the  lake 
iu  1837  by  the  Marq.  de  1’Escalopier,  and  haz  every 
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! appearance  of  having  been  a resident  tnere,  and  not 
an  ancient  or  foreign  specimen.  Ehrenberg  disco- 
vered 11  species  of  Polygaster,  2 of  Polythalamiae, 
and  5 of  Phytolithariae,  in  mud  and  water  brought 
home  by  Lepsius.  The  copious  phosphorescence 
mentioned  by  Lynch  is  also  a token  of  the  existence 
of  life  in  the  waters.  The  ducks  seen  diving  by 
Poole  must  surely  have  been  in  search  of  some  form 
of  life,  either  animal  or  vegetable.  39.  The  state- 
ments of  ancient  travellers  and  geographers  to  the 
effect  that  no  living  creature  could  exist  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  or  bird  fly  across  its  surface,  are 
amply  disproved  by  later  travellers.  The  cane 
brakes  of  Ain  Feshkah,  and  the  other  springs  on 
the  margin  of  the  lake,  harbour  snipe,  partridges, 
ducks,  nightingales,  and  other  birds,  as  well  as 
frogs;  hawks,  doves,  and  hares  are  found  along 
the  shore,  and  the  thickets  of  Am  July  contain 
“ innumerable  birds.”  40.  Of  the  temperature  of 
the  water  more  observations  are  necessary  before 
any  inferences  can  be  drawn.  Lynch  states  that 
a stratum  at  59°  Fahr.  is  almost  invariably 
found  at  10  fathoms  below  the  surface.  Between 
Wady  Zwrka  and  Ain  TerAbeh  the  temp,  at 
surface  was  76°,  gradually  decreasing  to  62°  at 
1044  ft.  deep,  with  the  exception  just  named.  At 
other  times,  and  in  the  lagoon,  the  temp,  ranged 
from  82°  to  90°,  and  from  5°  to  10°  below  that  of 
the  air.  41.  Nor  does  there  appear  to  be  anything 
inimical  to  life  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  lake  or  its 
shores,  except  what  naturally  proceeds  from  the 
great  heat  of  the  climate.  The  Ghaicdrineh  and 
Rashaideh  Arabs,  who  inhabit  the  southern  and 
western  sides  aud  the  peninsula,  are  described  as 
a poor  stunted  race;  but  this  is  easily  accounted 
for  by  the  heat  and  relaxing  nature  of  the  climate, 
and  by  their  meagre  way  of  life,  without  in- 
ferring anything  specially  unwholesome  in  the 
exhalations  of  the  lake.  42.  Of  the  Botany  of 
the  Dead  Sea  little  or  nothing  can  be  said.  Dr. 
Hooker,  in  his  portion  of  the  article  PALESTINE, 
has  spoken  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Ghor  in  general, 
and  of  that  of  Ain  Jidy  and  the  N.W.  shore  of  the 
lake  in  particular.  Beyond  these,  the  only  parts 
of  the  lake  which  he  explored,  nothing  accurate  is 
known.  A few  plants  are  named  by  Seetzen  as 
inhabiting  the  Gh6r  es-Safieh  and  the  peninsula. 
43.  Of  the  Zoology  of  the  shores,  it  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  nothing  is  known.  The  birds  and 
animals  mentioned  by  Lynch  and  Robinson  have 
been  already  named,  but  their  accurate  identifica- 
tion must  await  the  visit  of  a traveller  versed  in 
natural  history.  44.  The  appearance  of  the  lake 
does  not  fulfil  the  idea  conveyed  by  its  popular 
name.  “ The  Dead  Sea,”  says  a recent  traveller, 
“did  not  strike  me  with  that  sense  of  desolation 
and  dreariness  which  I suppose  it  ought.  I thought 
it  a pretty,  smiling  lake — a nice  ripple  on  its  sur- 
face.” Seetzen,  in  a lengthened  and  unusually  en- 
thusiastic passage  extols  the  beauties  of  the  view 
from  the  delta  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Majib, 
and  the  advantages  of  that  situation  for  a permanent 
residence.  45.  The  truth  lies,  as  usual,  some- 
where between  these  two  extremes.  On  the  one 
hand  the  lake  certainly  is  not  a gloomy,  deadly, 
smoking,  gulf.  In  this  respect  it  does  not  at  all 
fulfil  the  promise  of  its  name.  At  sunrise  and 
sunset  the  scene  must  be  astonishingly  beautiful. 
Every  one  who  has  been  in  the  West  of  Scotland 
knows  what  extraordinary  pictures  are  sometimes 
seen  mirrored  in  the  sea-water  lochs  when  they  lie 
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unruffled  in  the  calm  of  early  morning  or  of  sunset. 
The  reHexious  from  the  bosom  of  the  Dead  Sea  are 
said  to  surpass  those,  as  far  as  the  hues  of  the 
mountains  which  encircle  it,  when  lit  up  by  the 
gorgeous  rising  and  setting  suns  of  Syria,  surpass  in 
brilliancy  and  richness  those  of  the  hills  around 
I.och  Kyue  and  Loch  Goyle.  But  ou  the  other 
hand,  there  is  something  in  the  prevalent  sterility 
and  the  dry,  burnt,  look  of  the  shores,  the  over- 
jwweriag  heat,  the  occasional  smell  of  sulphur,  the 
dreary  salt  marsh  at  the  southern  end,  aud  the 
fringe  of  dead  driftwood  round  the  margin,  which 
must  go  far  to  excuse  the  title  which  so  many  ages 
have  attached  to  the  lake,  and  which  we  may  be 
sure  it  will  never  lose.  46.  It  does  not  appear 
probable  that  the  condition  or  aspect  of  the  lake  in 
biblical  times  was  materially  different  from  what  it 
is  at  present.  Other  parts  of  Syria  may  have  dete- 
riorated in  climate  and  appearance  owing  to  the 
destruction  of  the  wood  which  once  covered  them, 
but  there  are  no  traces  either  of  the  ancient  exist- 
ence of  wood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake,  or 
of  anything  which  would  account  for  its  destruction 
supposing  it  to  have  existed.  When  Machaerus  aud 
CallirrhoS  were  inhabited,  and  when  the  plain  of 
Jericho  was  occupied  with  the  crowded  population 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  its  balsam-gardens, 
vineyards,  sugar-plantations,  and  palm-groves,  there 
may  have  been  a little  more  life  on  the  shores. 
But  this  can  never  have  materially  affected  the 
lake.  47.  The  connexion  between  this  singular  lake 
and  the  Biblical  history  is  very  slight.  In  the  to- 
pographical recoids  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Book 
of  Joshua,  it  forms  one  among  the  landmarks  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  whole  country  as  well  as 
of  the  inferior  divisions  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
As  a landmark  it  is  once  named  in  what  appears  to 
lie  a quotation  from  a lost  work  of  the  prophet 
Jonah  (2  K.  xiv.  25),  itself  apparently  a remi- 
niscence of  the  old  Mosaic  statement  (Num.  xxxiv. 
8,  1 2).  Besides  this  the  name  occurs  once  or  twice 
in  the  imagery  of  the  Prophets.  -In  the  New  Tes- 
tament there  is  not  eveu  an  allusion  to  it.  There 
is,  however,  one  passage  in  which  the  “ Salt  Sea  ” 
is  mentioned  in  a different  manner  to  any  of  those 
already  quoted,  viz.,  ns  having  been  in  the  time  of 
Abraham  the  Vale  of  Siddim  (Gen.  xiv.  3).  48. 
Now  the  evidence  of  the  spot  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  no  material  change  has  taken  plaee  in  the 
upper  and  deeper  portion  of  the  lake  for  a period 
very  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  Abraham.  In  the 
lower  portion — the  lagoon  and  the  plain  below  it — 
if  any  change  has  occurred,  it  appears  to  have  been 
rather  one  of  reclamation  than  of  submersion — the 
gradual  silting  up  of  the  district  by  the  torrents 
which  discharge  their  contents  into  it.  Owing  to 
the  gentle  slope  of  the  plain,  temporary  fluctuations 
in  the  level  of  the  lake  would  affect  this  portion 
very  materially  ; and  it  is  quite  allowable  to  believe 
that  a lew  wet  winters  followed  by  cold  summers, 
would  raise  the  level  of  the  lake  sufficiently  to  lay 
the  whole  of  the  district  south  of  the  lagoon  under 
water,  and  convert  it  for  the  time  into  a part  of  the 
“ Salt  Sea.”  Such  an  exceptional  state  of  things 
the  writer  of  the  words  in  Gen.  xiv.  3 may  have 
witnessed  and  placed  on  record.  49.  This  is  merely 
stated  as  a possible  explanation  ; and  it  assumes  the 
Vale  of  Siddim  to  have  been  the  plain  at  the  south 
end  of  the  lake,  for  which  there  is  no  evidence. 
But  it  seems  to  the  writer  more  natural  to  believe 
that  the  author  of  this  uote  ou  a document  which 
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even  in  his  time  was  probably  of  great  antiquitr. 
believed  that  the  present  lake  covered  a district 
which  in  historic  times  had  been  permanently  ha- 
bitable dry  land.  Such  was  the  implicit  belief  at 
the  whole  modem  world — with  the  exception  per- 
haps  of  Reland — till  within  less  than  half  a century. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  passage  in  question  is  the  only  one  in  the  whole 
Bible — Old  Testament,  Apocrypha,  or  New  Testa- 
ment— to  countenance  the  notion  that  the  cities  of 
the  plain  were  submerged:  a notion  which  the 
present  writer  lias  endeavoured  elsewhere  [SlDl'lH: 
SODOM  ; JiOA.lt]  to  show  does  not  date  earlier  thxc 
the  Christian  era.  50.  The  writei  has  there  alw 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  belief  which  prompted 
the  statements  just  quoted  from  modern  wnten, 
viz.  that  the  Dead  Sea  was  formed  by  the  cM»- 
trophe  which  overthrew  the  u Cities  of  the  Plain  " 
— is  a mere  assumption.  It  is  not  only  unsup- 
ported by  Scripture,  but  is  directly  in  the  teeth  of 
the  evidence  of  the  ground  itself.  Of  the  situatkr. 
of  those  cities  we  only  know  that,  being  in  the 
“ Plain  of  the  Jordan,”  they  must  have  bees  to 
the  north  of  the  lake.  Of  the  catastrophe  which 
destroyed  them,  we  only  know  that  it  is  describe} 
as  a shower  of  ignited  sulphur  descending  from  the 
skies.  Its  date  is  uncertain,  but  we  shall  be  rafc 
in  placing  it  within  the  limit  of  2000  years  betor* 
Christ.  The  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorm 
may  have  been  by  volcanic  action,  but  it  may  l* 
safely  asserted  that  no  traces  of  it  hare  yet  beet 
discovered,  and  that,  whatever  it  was,  it  can  haw 
had  no  connexion  with  that  far  vaster  and  far  mmr 
ancient  event  which  opened  the  great  valley  of  the 
Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  and  at  some  subsequent 
time  cut  it  off  from  communication  with  the  M 
Sea  by  forcing  up  between  them  the  tract  of  the 
Wady  Arabah. 

Seal.  The  importance  attached  to  senls  in  the 
East  is  so  great  that  without  one  no  documeat  * 
regarded  as  authentic.  The  use  of  some  methoi 
of  sealing  is  obviously,  therefore,  of  remote  ini- 
quity. Among  such  methods  used  in  Egypt  it » 
| veiy  early  period  were  engraved  stones,  piaced 
i through  their  length  and  hung  by  a string  or 
1 chain  from  the  arm  or  neck,  or  set  in  ring*  fcr 
the  linger.  The  most  ancient  form  used  for  tim 
purpose  was  the  scarabaeus,  formed  of  precious  « 
common  stone,  or  even  of  blue  pottery  or  porceliir, 
on  the  flat  side  of  which  the  inscription  or  devk* 
was  engraved.  Cylinders  of  stone  or  pottery  bear- 
ing devices  were  also  used  as  signets.  But  in  nunr 
cases  the  seal  consisted  of  a lump  of  clay,  impress*! 
with  the  seal  and  attached  to  the  document,  whether 
of  papyrus  or  other  material,  by  strings.  Tbe  u« 
of  clay  in  sealing  is  noticed  in  the  Book  of  Job 
(xxxviii.  14),  and  the  signet-ring  as  an  ordinary  (w* 
of  a man’s  equipment  in  the  case  of  Judah  (G«. 
xxxviii.  18),  who  probably,  like  many  mod«t 
Arabs,  wore  it  suspended  by  a string  from  his  wet 
or  arm  (Cant.  viii.  6).  The  ring  or  the  seal  as®- 
emblem  of  authority  both  in  Egypt,  in  Persia,  *ad 
elsewhere,  is  mentioned  in  the  cases  of  Pharaoh  wita 
Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  42),  of  Ahab  (1  K.  xxi.  d 
Ahasuerus  (Esth.  iii.  10,  12,  viii.  2),  of  Duw* 
(Dan.  vi.  17  ; also  1 Macc.  vi.  15),  and  as  an  evukDo 
of  a covenaut  in  Jer.  xxxii.  10,  54;  Neh.ix.5S. 
x.  1 ; Hag.  ii.  23.  Its  general  importance  is 
noted  by  the  metaphorical  use  of  the  word,  «r. 
v.  1,  ix.  4.  Engraved  signets  were  in  use  amor-: 
the  Hebrews  in  early  times,  as  is  evident  in  the 
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jcription  of  the  high-priest’s  breastplate.  Ex.  xxviii. 
11,  3li,  xxxix.  t»,  and  the  work  of  the  engraver  as 
a di>tinct  occupation  is  mentioned  in  Keel  us. 
xxxviii.  27. 

Seba  (pi.  Scbdhn : A.  V.  incorrectly  rendered 
SabeaXS),  heads  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Cush.  The 
list  of  the  sons  of  Cush  seems  to  indicate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Cushite  nation  or  country  Seba.  Nim- 
rod, who  is  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  list, 
ruled  at  first  in  Babylonia,  and  apparently  after- 
wards in  Assyria : of  the  names  enumerated  be- 
tween Seba  and  Nimrod,  it  is  highly  probable  tliat 
some  belong  to  Arabia.  We  thus  may  conjecture  a 
curve  of  Cushite  settlements,  one  extremity  of  which 
is  to  be  placed  in  Babylonia,  the  other,  if  prolonged 
tar  enough  in  accordance  with  the  mention  of  the 
African  Cush,  in  Ethiopia.  The  more  exact  position 
of  Seba  will  be  later  discussed.  Besides  the  mention 
of  Seba  in  the  list  of  the  sons  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7 ; 
1 Chr.  i.  9),  there  are  but  three,  or,  as  some  hold, 
four  notices  of  the  nation  (Ps.  lxxii.  10  ; Is.  xliii.  3, 
xlv.  14).  The  doubtful  notice  is  in  Ezekiel,  in  a 
difficult  passage : “ and  with  men  of  the  multitude 
of  Adam  [were]  brought  drunkards  [but  the  Kerf 
reads  ‘people  of  Seba’]  from  the  wilderness,  which 
put  bracelets  upon  their  hands,  and  beautiful  crowns 
upon  their  heads"  (xxiii.  42).  The  first  clause 
would  seem  to  favour  the  idea  that  a nation  is 
meant,  but  the  reading  of  the  text  is  rather  sup- 
ported by  what  follows  the  inoution  of  the 
“drunkards."  These  passages  seem  to  show  (if 
we  omit  the  List)  that  Seba  was  a nation  of  Africa, 
bordering  on  or  included  m Cush,  and  in  Solomon's 
time  independent  and  of  political  importance.  We 
are  thus  able  to  conjecture  the  positiou  of  Seba. 
No  ancient  Ethiopian  kingdom  of  importance  could 
have  excluded  the  island  of  Meroe,  and  therefore 
this  one  of  Solomou’s  time  may  be  identified  with 
that  which  must  have  arisen  in  the  period  of  weak* 
ness  and  division  of  Egypt  that  followed  the  Empire, 
and  have  laid  the  basis  of  that  power  that  made 
SHEBEK,  or  Sabaco,  able  to  conquer  Egypt,  and 
found  the  Ethiopian  dynasty  which  ruled  that 
country  as  well  as  Ethiopia.  Josephus  says  that 
Saba  was  the  ancient  name  of  the  Ethiopian  island 
and  city  of  Merod,  but  he  writes  Seba,  in  the  notice 
of  the  Xoachian  settlements,  Sabas.  The  island  of 
Meroe  lay  between  the  Astaboras,  the  Atbara,  the 
most  northern  tributary  of  the  Nile,  and  the  As- 
tnpus,  the  Bahr  el-Azrak  or  “ Blue  Kiver,"  the 
eastern  of  its  two  great  confluents;  it  is  also  de- 
scribed as  bounded  by  the  Astaboras,  the  Astapus, 
:md  the  Astasobas,  the  latter  two  uniting  to  form 
the  Blue  Iiiver,  but  this  is  essentially  the  same 
thing.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  kingdom  rich  and 
productive.  The  chief  city  was  Meroe,  wmch  was 
an  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon.  The  remains  of  the 
city  Meroe  have  not  been  identified  with  cer- 
tainty. 

Sebat  [Month.] 

Sec'acah.  One  of  the  six  cities  of  Judah  which 
were  situated  in  the  Midbar  (“  wilderness"),  that 
is  the  tract  bordering  on  the  Dead  Sea  (Josh.  xv.  0 1 ). 
Its  position  is  not  known. 

Secheui'a8.  1.  Shecuaxiah  2 (1  Esd.  viii. 
29).— 2.  SlIECHANlAU  3 (1  Esd.  viii.  32). 

Sechn.  A place  mentioned  once  only  (1  Sam. 
xix.  22),  apparently  as  lying  on  the  route  between 
Saul’s  residence,  Gibeah,  and  Kamah  (Kamathnim 
Zophim),  that  of  Samuel.  It  was  notorious  for 
*~  the  great  well  ” (or  rather  cistern)  which  it  con- 
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tained.  Assuming  that  Saul  started  from  Gibeah 
( Tulcil  el- Ful),  aud  that  Neby  Sanrnil  is  Kamnli, 
then  Bir  Neballa  (the  well  of  Neballa),  alleged  by 
a modern  traveller  to  contain  a large  pit,  would  be 
in  a suitable  position  for  the  great  well  of  Sechu. 

Secun  dus  was  a Thcssalonian  who  went  with 
the  Apostle  Paul  from  Corinth  as  far  as  Asia,  on 
his  return  to  Jerusalem  from  his  third  missionary 
tour  (see  Acts  xx.  4). 

Sedeci’aa.  1.  The  father  of  Maaseiah  (Bar.  i.  1 ), 
and  apjmrently  identicil  with  the  false  prophet  in 
Jer.  xxix.  21,  22.— 2.  Zedckiah,  king  of  Judah 
(Bar.  i.  8). 

Seer.  [Prophet]. 

Se'gub.  1.  The  youngest  son  of  Hiel  the  Be- 
thelitc,  who  rebuilt  Jericho  (1  K.  xvi.  34).— 2.  Son 
of  Hezron  (1  Chr.  ii.  21,  22). 

Seir,  Mount.  We  have  both  “ land  of  Seir " 
(Gen.  xxxii.  3,  xxxvi.  30),  and  **  Mount  Seir  ’’  (Gen. 
xiv.  C).  1.  The  original  name  of  the  mouutain 

ridge  extending  along  the  east  side  of  the  valley  of 
Arabah,  from  the  Dead  Sea  to  the  Elanitic  Gulf. 
The  name  may  either  have  been  derived  from  Seir 
the  Horite,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  of 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants  (Gen.  xxxvi.  20),  or, 
what  is  perhaps  more  probable,  from  the  rough 
asjiect  of  the  whole  country.  The  name  Gebala, 
or  Gebalene,  was  applied  to  this  province  by  Jose- 
phus, and  also  by  Eusebius  and  Jerome.  The 
northern  section  of  Mount  Seir,  as  far  as  Petra,  is 
still  called  Jeb&l,  the  Arabic  form  of  Gebal.  The 
Mount  Seir  of  the  Bible  extended  much  farther 
south  than  the  modern  province,  as  is  shown  by 
the  words  of  Deut.  ii.  1-8.  It  had  the  Arabah  on 
the  west  (vers.  1 and  8) ; it  exteuded  as  far  south 
as  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Akabah  (ver.  8);  its 
eastern  border  ran  along  the  base  of  the  mountain 
range  where  the  plateau  of  Arabia  begins.  Its 
northern  border  is  not  so  accurately  determined. 
The  land  of  Israel,  as  described  by  Joshua,  extended 
from  “ the  Mount  Ilalak  that  goeth  up  to  Seir, 
even  unto  Baal  Gad"  (Josh.  xi.  17).  As  no  part 
of  Edom  was  given  to  Israel,  Mount  Halak  must 
have  been  upon  its  northern  bolder.  Now  there  is  a 
line  of  “naked”  ( halak  signified  “ naked")  white 
hills  or  cliffs  which  runs  across  the  great  valley  about 
eight  miles  south  of  the  Dead  Sea,  forming  the  divi- 
sion between  the  Arabah  proper  and  the  deep  G hoi- 
north  of  it.  The  view  of  these  cliffs,  from  the  shore 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  is  very  striking.  They  apj>ear  as 
a line  of  hills  shutting  in  the  valley,  and  extending 
up  to  the  mountains  of  Seir.  The  impression  left 
by  them  on  tho  mind  of  the  writer  was  that  this  is 
the  very  “ Mount  Halak  that  goeth  up  to  Seir. 
2.  An  entirely  different  place  from  the  foregoing ; 
one  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north  bound  ary  of  the 
territory  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  10  only).  It  lay 
westwaid  of  Kirjath-jearim,  and  betweert  it  and 
Beth-shemcsh.  If  Kurict  cl  Enab  be  the  former, 
and  Ain-s/tcms  the  latter  of  these  two,  then  Mount 
Seir  cannot  fail  to  la?  the  ridge  which  lies  between 
the  Wady  Aly  and  the  Wady  Ghurdb.  How  the 
name  of  Seir  came  to  be  placed  so  far  to  the  north 
of  the  main  seats  of  the  Seirites  we  have  no  means 
of  knowing.  Perhaps,  like  other  names  occurring 
in  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  it  is  a monument  of  an 
incursion  by  the  Edomites  which  has  escaped  record. 
But  it  is  more  probable  that  it  derived  its  name 
from  some  peculiarity  in  the  form  or  appearance  ot 
the  spot. 

Sei'rath.  The  place  to  which  Ehud  fled  after  his 
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murder  of  Eglon  (Judg.  iii.  26,  27).  It  was  in 
“Mount  Ephraim”  (27),  a continuation,  perhaps, 
of  the  same  wooded  shaggy  hills  (such  seems  to  be 
the  signification  of  Seir  and  Seirath)  which  stretched 
even  so  far  south  ns  to  enter  the  territory  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  10).  It  has  hitherto  escaped  observation 
in  modern  times. 

Se  la  and  Selah,  2 K.  xiv.  7 ; Is.  xvi.  1 : ren- 
dered “ the  rock”  in  the  A.  V.,  in  Judg.  i.  36, 
2 Chr.  xxv.  12,  Obad.  3.  Probably  the  city  later 
known  as  Petra,  the  ruins  of  which  are  found  about 
two  days’  journey  N.  of  the  top  of  the  gulf  of 
Aka  bn,  and  three  or  four  S.  from  Jericho.  It  was 
in  the  midst  of  Mount  Seir,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Mount  Hor,  and  therefore  Edomite  territory, 
taken  by  Amaziah,  and  called  Joktheel.  In  the 
end  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.  it  appears  as  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Nabatheans,  who  successfully 
resisted  the  attacks  of  Autigonus.  About  70  B.C. 
Petra  appears  as  the  residence  of  the  Arab  princes 
named  Aretas.  It  was  by  Trajan  reduced  to  sub- 
jection to  the  Roman  empire.  The  city  Petra  lay, 
though  at  a high  level,  in  a hollow  shut  in  by 
mountain-cliffs,  and  approached  only  by  a narrow 
ravine  through  which,  and  across  the  city’s  site,  the 
river  winds. 

Sela-H&m-Mahlekoth  («.  c.  “ the  cliff  of  es- 
capes” or  “ of  divisions”)'.  A rock  or  cliff  in  the 
wilderness  of  Maou,  the  scene  of  one  of  those  re- 
markable escapes  which  are  so  frequent  in  the 
history  of  Saul’s  pursuit  of  David  (1  Sam.  xxiii. 
28).  No  identification  has  yet  been  suggested. 

Selah.  This  word,  which  is  only  found  in  the 
poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  occurs  seventy- 
one  times  in  the  Psalms,  and  three  times  in  Habak- 
kuk.  In  sixteen  Psalms  it  is  found  once,  in  fifteen 
twice,  in  seven  three  times,  and  in  one  four  times — 
always  at  the  end  of  a verse,  except  in  Ps.  lv.  19 
[20],  lvii.  3 [4],  and  Hab.  iii.  3,  9,  where  it  is  in 
the  middle,  though  nt  the  end  of  a clause.  All  the 
Psalms  in  which  it  occurs,  except  eleven  (iii.  vii. 
xxiv.  xxxii.  xlviii.  1.  Ixxxii.  lxxxiii.  Ixxxvii.  lxxxix. 
cxliii.),  have  also  the  musical  direction,  “ to  the 
Chief  Musician”  (comp,  also  Hab.  iii.  19);  and  in 
these  exceptions  we  find  the  words  mizmor  (A.  V. 
“ Psalm”),  Shiggaion,  or  Maschil,  which  suffi- 
ciently indicate  that  they  were  intended  for  music. 
Besides  these,  in  the  titles  of  the  Psalms  in  which 
Selali  occurs,  we  meet  with  the  musical  term  Ala- 
moth  (xlvi.),  Altaschith  (lvii.  lix.  lxxv.),  Gittith 
(lxxxi.  lxxsiv.),  Mahalath  Leannoth  (lxxxviii.), 
Mich  tarn  (lvii.  lix.  lx.),  Neginah  (Ixi.),  Neginoth 
(iv.  liv.  lv.  lxvii.  lxxvi. ; comp.  Hab.  iii.  19),  and 
Shuahan-eduth  (lx.)  ; and  on  this  association  alone 
might  be  formed  a strong  presumption  that,  like 
these,  Selah  itself  is  a term  which  had  a meaning 
in  the  musical  nomenclature  of  the  Hebrews.  What 
that  meaning  may  have  been  is  now  a matter  of 
pure  conjecture.  In  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  instances  the  Targum  renders  the  word  by  “ for 
ever,”  “ for  ever  and  ever.”  In  Ps.  xlix.  13  [14] 
it  has  “ for  the  world  to  come  ; ” in  Ps.  xxxix.  5 [6J 
“ for  the  life  everlasting ; ” and  in  Ps.  cxl.  5 [6], 
“continually.”  This  interpretation,  which  is  the 
one  adopted  by  the  majority  of  Rabbinical  writers, 
is  purely  traditional,  and  based  upon  no  etymology 
whatever.  It  is  followed  by  Aquila,  Symmachus, 
Theodotion,  Jerome,  and  the  Peshito  Syriac  in  some 
instances.  That  this  rendering  is  manifestly  inap- 
propriate in  some  pjissages,  as  for  instance  Ps.  xxi. 
2 [3],  xxxii.  4,  lxxxi.  7 [8],  and  Hab.  iii.  3,  and 
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superfluous  in  others,  as  Ps.  xliv.  8 [9],  Ixxxiv.  4 
[5],  lxxxix.  4 [5],  was  pointed  out  long  since  by 
Aben  Ezra.  In  the  Psalms  the  uniform  rendering  of 
the  LXX.  is  HidtyaXpa.  The  Vulgate  omits  it  en- 
tirely. The  rendering  SictyaA/ia  of  the  LXX  and 
other  translators  is  in  every  way  as  traditional  as 
that  of  the  Targum  “ for  ever,”  and  has  no  founda- 
tion in  any  known  etymology.  With  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  StdtfaA/ua  itself  there  is  great  doebi. 
Jerome  enumerates  the  various  opinions  which  have 
been  held  ujxm  the  subject ; that  diapmlmn  d«ot« 
a change  of  metre,  a cessation  of  the  Spirit’s  in- 
fluence, or  the  beginning  of  another  sense.  Oth?:-, 
he  says,  regard  it  as  indicating  n difference  of  rhythm, 
and  the  sileuce  of  some  kind  of  music  in  the  ch«r. 
On  the  whole,  the  rendering  StctyaA^ta  rather  is- 
creases  the  difficulty,  for  it  does  not  appear  to  t*  j 
the  true  meaning  of  Selah,  and  its  own  signitkati® 
is  obscure.  Leaving  the  Versions  and  the  Fathen, 
we  come  to  the  Rabbinical  writers,  the  majonty 
of  whom  follow  the  Targum  and  the  dictum  ti 
R.  Eliezer  in  rendering  belah  “ for  ever.”  Bat 
Aben  Ezra  (on  Ps,  iii.  3)  showed  that  in  seise 
passages  this  rendering  was  inappropriate,  and  ex- 
pressed his  own  opinion  that  Selah  was  a w«d  « 
emphasis,  used  to  give  weight  and  importance  to 
what  was  said,  and  to  indicate  its  truth.  Kimck 
explained  it  as  a musical  term,  signifying  a rung 
or  elevating  the  voice.  Among  modem  writer 
there  is  the  same  diversity  of  opinion.  Gestae 
derives  Selah  from  sdldh,  to  suspend.  In  aoori- 
ance  with  his  derivation,  he  interprets  Selah  to 
mean  either,  “ suspend  the  voice,”  tlurt  is,  “ 1* 
silent,”  a hint  to  the  singers  ; or  “ raise,  elevate  the 
stringed  instruments.”  In  either  case  he  regan!' ;; 
as  denoting  a pause  in  the  song,  which  was  i.  i 
up  by  an  interlude  played  by  the  choir  of  Levitcx 
Ewald  arrives  at  substantially  the  same  result  by  j 
different  process.  He  regards  the  phrase  “ Hig^uer. 
Selah,”  in  Ps.  ix.  16  [17],  as  the  full  form,  fijta- 
fying  “ music,  strike  up  I ” — an  indication  that  the 
voices  of  the  choir  were  to  cease  while  the  imtru- 
ments  alone  came  in.  Heugstenberg  follows  Gesenius. 
De  Wette,  and  others,  in  the  rendering  pause!  b1-' 
refers  it  to  the  content*  of  the  psalm,  and  under- 
stands it  of  the  silence  of  the  music  in  order  to  gw* 
room  for  quiet  reflection.  If  this  were  the  cs*. 
Selah  at  the  end  of  a psalm  would  be  superfliKW 
The  same  meaning  of  pause  or  end  is  arrived  at  by 
Flint.  Davidson  says  : — “ The  word  denotes  fie** 
tion  or  ascent , i.  e.  load,  clear.  The  music  wbka 
commonly  accompanied  the  singing  was  soft  as* 
feeble.  In  cases  where  it  was  to  burst  in  oo~ 
strongly  during  tire  silence  of  the  song,  Sciah 
the  sign.  At  the  end  of  a verse  or  strophe,  wbtf* 
it  commonly  stands,  the  music  may  have  rev:  ; 
been  strongest  and  loudest.”  Augusti  thought  :• 
was  an  exclamation,  like  hallelujah  ! and  the  san* 
view  was  taken  by  the  late  Prof.  Lee,  who  das*es 
it  among  the  interjections,  and  renders  it  pnn* • 
Beyond  the  fact  that  Selali  is  a musical  term,  wt 
know  absolutely  nothing  about  it,  and  are  entirely 
in  the  dark  as  to  its  meaning. 

Sel  ed.  One  of  the  sons  of  Nadab,  a descend-*1 
of  Jenihmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  30). 

Selemi’a.  One  of  the  five  men  “ randy  to  write 
swiftly,”  whom  Esdras  was  commanded  to  take 
(2  Esd.  xiv.  24). 

Selemi’as.  Shelemjjui  1 (1  Esd.  ix.  34;. 

Seleuci  a,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Oronte#, 
practically  the  seaport  of  ANTIOCH.  The  m>tano: 
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between  the  two  towns  was  about  16  miles.  We 
are  expressly  told  that  St.  Paul,  in  company  with 
Barnabas,  sailed  from  Seleucia  at  the  beginning  of 
his  first  missionary  circuit  (Acts  xiii.  4)  ; and  it  is 
almost  certain  that  he  landed  there  on  his  return 
from  it  (xiv.  26).  This  strong  fortress  and  conven- 
ient seaport  was  constructed  by  the  first  Seleucus, 
and  here  he  was  buried.  It  retained  its  importance 
in  Roman  times,  and  in  St.  Paul’s  day  it  had  the 
privileges  of  a free  city.  The  remains  are  nu- 
merous. 

Seleu'cus  IV.  (Philopator),  “king  of  Asia” 
(2  Macc.  iii.  3),  that  is,  of  the  provinces  included 
in  the  Syrian  monarchy,  according  to  the  title 
claimed  by  the  Seleucidae,  even  when  they  had  lost 
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Sen'ir.  This  name  occurs  twice  in  the  A.  V., 
viz.  1 Chr.  v.  23,  and  Ez.  xxvii.  5 ; but  it  should 
be  found  in  two  other  passages,  in  each  of  which  the 
Hebrew  word  is  exactly  similar  to  the  above,  viz. 
Dent.  iii.  9,  and  Cant.  iv.  8.  In  these  it  appears 
in  the  A.  V.  as  Shenir.  It  is  the  Amorite  name 
for  the  mountain  in  the  north  of  Palestine  which 
the  Hebrews  called  Hermon,  and  the  Phoenicians 
Simon;  or  perhaps  it  was  rather  the  name  for  a 
portion  of  the  mountain  than  the  whole.  Abulfeda 
reports  that  the  part  of  Anti-Lebanon  north  of 
Uamascus  — that  usually  denominated  Jebd  esh 
SAurky,  “the  East  Mountain” — was  in  his  day 
called  Senir.  * 

Sennach  erib  was  the  son  and  successor  of 


their  footing  in  Asia  Minor  (comp.  1 Macc.  viii.  6,  i Sargon.  His  name  in  the  original  is  read  as  Tsin- 
xu  13,  xii.  39,  xiii.  32),  was  the  son  and  successor  ahki-irib, , which  is  understood  to  mean,  “Sin  (or 
of  Antiochus  the  Great.  He  took  part  in  the  dia-  the  Moon)  increases  brothers:”  an  indication  that 
astrous  battle  of  Magnesia  (n.c.  190),  and  three ! he  was  not  the  first-born  of  his  father.  We  know 
years  afterwards,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  ascended  little  or  nothing  of  Sennacherib  during  his  father’s 
the  throne.  He  was  murdered,  after  a reign  of  lifetime.  From  his  name,  and  from  a circum- 


twelve  years  |Ac.  175),  by  Heliodorus,  one  of  his 
own  courtiers  (Dan.  xi.  20).  His  son  Demetrius  I. 
(Soter),  whom  he  had  sent,  while  still  a boy,  as 
hostage  to  Rome,  after  a series  of  romantic  ad- 
ventures, gained  the  crown  in  162  B.c.  (1  Macc. 
rii.  1 ; 2 Macc.  xiv.  1).  The  general  policy  of 
Seleucus  towards  the  Jews,  like  that  of  his  father 
(2  Macc.  iii.  2,  3),  was  conciliatory,  and  he  under- 
took a large  share  of  the  expenses  of  the  Temple-ser- 
vice (2  Macc.  iii.  3, 6).  On  one  occasion , by  the  false 
representations  of  Simon,  a Jewish  officer  [Simon  3), 
he  was  induced  to  make  an  attempt  to  carry  awny 
the  treasures  deposited  in  the  Temple,  by  means  of 
the  same  Heliodorus  who  murdered  him.  The  at- 


stanre  related  by  Polyhistor,  we  may  eather  that 
he  was  not  the  eldest  son,  and  not  the  heir  to  the 
crown  till  the  year  before  his  father's  death. 
Sennacherib  mounted  the  throne  B.c.  702.  His 
first  efforts  were  directed  to  crushing  the  revolt  of 
Babylonia,  which  he  invaded  with  a large  army. 
Merodach-Baladan  ventured  on  a battle,  but  was 
defeated  and  driven  from  the  country.  In  his 
third  year  (B.C.  700)  he  turned  his  arms  towards 
the  west,  chastised  Sidon,  took  tribute  from  Tyre, 
Aradus,  and  the  other  Phoenician  cities,  as  well  as 
from  Edom  and  Ashdod,  besieged  and  captured 
Ascalon,  made  war  on  Egypt,  which  was  still  de- 
pendent on  Ethiopia,  took  Libnah  and  Lachish  on 


tempt  signally  failed,  but  it  docs  not  appear  that  the  Egyptian  frontier,  and,  having  probably  con 


he  afterwards  showed  any  resentment  against  the 
Jews  (2  Macc.  iv.  5,  6). 

Sem.  Shem  the  patriarch  (Luke  iii.  36). 

Semachi  ah.  One  of  the  sons  of  Shemaiah  9 
'1  Chr.  xxvi.  7). 

SemeL  1.  Shimki  14  (1  Esd.  ix.  33).— 2. 
SitiMEt  16  (Esth.  xi.  2). —3.  The  father  of 
Mattathias  in  the  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ  (Luke 
iii.  26). 

Semelliu.  Shimshai  (1  Esd.  ii.  1 6, 17, 25, 30). 

Sem'i*.  Shimki  13  (1  Esd.  ix.  23). 

Semitic  Language*.  [Shemitic  Languages.] 

Sen'aab.  The  “children  of  Senaah ” are  enume- 
rated amongst  the  “ people  of  Israel  ” who  re- 
turned from  the  Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  35;  Neh.  vii.  38).  In  Neh.  iii.  3,  the  name  is 
given  with  the  article,  has-Senaah.  The  names  in 
these  lists  are  mostly  those  of  towns;  but  Senaah 
does  not  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Bible  as  attached  to 
a town.  The  Magdal-Senna,  or  “ great  Senna  ” of 
Eusebius  and  Jerome,  seven  miles  N.  of  Jericho 


eluded  a convention  with  his  chief  enemy,  finally 
marched  against  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  “Sennacherib  came  up  against 
all  the  fenced  cities  of  Judah,  and  took  them  " 
(2  K.  xviii.  13).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
record  which  he  has  left  of  his  campaign  against 
“Hiskiah”  in  his  third  year,  is  the  war  with 
Hezekiah  so  briefly  touched  in  the  four  verses  of 
this  chapter  (vers.  13-16).  In  the  following  year 
(b.c.  699),  Sennacherib  invaded  Babylonia  for  the 
secoud  time.  It  was  perhaps  in  this  same  year  that 
Sennacherib  made  his  second  expedition  into  Pales- 
tine. Hezekiah  had  again  revolted,  and  claimed 
the  protection  of  Egypt.  Instead,  therefore,  of  be- 
sieging  Jerusalem,  the  Assyrian  king  marched  past 
it  to  the  Egyptian  frontier,  attack ed  once  more 
Lachish  and  Libna,  but  apparently  failed  to  take 
them,  sent  messengers  from  the  former  to  Hezekiah 
(2  K.  xviii.  17),  and  on  their  return  without  his 
submission  wrote  him  a threatening  letter  (2  K. 
xix.  14).  Tirhaka  was  hastening  to  the  aid  of  the 


(“  Senna  ”)  however,  is  not  inappropriate  in  posi-  j Egyptians  when  an  event  occurred  which  relieved 

both  Egypt  and  Judaea  from  their  daDger.  In  one 
night  the  Assyrians  lost,  either  by  a pestilence  or 
by  some  more  awful  manifestation  of  divine  power, 
1 85,000  men  ! The  camp  immediately  broke  up— 
the  king  fled.  Sennacherib  reached  his  capital  in 
safety,  and  whs  not  deterred,  by  the  terrible  dis- 
aster which  had  befallen  his  arms,  from  engaging 
in  other  wars,  though  he  seems  thenceforward  to 
have  carefully  avoided  Palestine.  In  his  fifth  year 
he  led  an  expedition  into  Armenia  and  Media ; after 
which,  from  his  sixth  to  his  eighth  year,  he  wa-> 
engaged  in  wars  with  Susiana  and  Babylonia.  From 
this  point  his  annals  fail  us.  Sennacherib  reigned 


tion.  Berth eau  suggests  that  Senaah  represents  not 
a single  place  but  a district ; but  there  is  nothing  to 
corroborate  this. 

Sen’eh.  The  name  of  one  of  the  two  isolated 
rocks  which  stood  in  the  “ passage  of  Michmash  ” 
(1  Sam.  xiv.  4).  It  was  the  southern  one  of  the 
two  (ver.  5),  and  the  nearest  to  Geba.  The  name 
in  Hebrew  means  a “ thorn,”  or  thorn-bush. 
Josephus  mentions  that  the  last  encampment  of 
Titus’s  army  was  at  a spot  “ which  in  the  Jews’ 
tongue  is  called  the  valley”  or  perhaps  the  plain 
“ of  thorns,  near  to  a village  called  Gabathsaoute,” 
».  e.  Gibeath  of  Saul. 
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twenty-two  years.  The  date  of  his  accession  is 
fixed  by  the  Canon  of  Ptolemy  to  u.C.  702,  the  first 
year  of  Belibus  or  Elihus.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
marked  in  the  same  document  by  the  accession  of 
Asaridiuius  (Esar-Haddon)  to  the  throne  of  Babylon 
in  Il.C.  680.  The  monuments  are  in  exact  con- 
formity with  these  dates,  for  the  22nd  year  of 
Sennacherib  has  been  found  upon  them,  while  they 
have  not  furnished  any  notice  of  a later  year.  It 
is  impossible  to  reconcile  these  dates  with  the 
chronology  of  Hezekiah’s  reign,  according  to  the 
numbers  of  the  present  Hebrew  text,  Sennacherib 
was  oue  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  Assyrian 
kings.  He  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  fixed 
the  seat  of  government  permanently  at  Nineveh, 
which  he  carefully  repaired  and  adorned  with 
splendid  buildings.  His  greatest  work  is  the  grand 
jxilace  at  Koyunjik.  He  also  erected  monuments 
in  distant  countries.  Of  the  death  of  Sennacherib 
nothing  is  known  beyond  the  brief  statement  of 
Scripture,  that  “ as  he  was  worshipping  in  the 
house  of  Nisroch  his  god,  Adrammelech  and  Slia- 
rezer  his  sons  smote  him  with  the  swoid,  and 
escaped  into  the  land  of  Armenia”  (2  K.  xix.  37  ; 
Is.  xxxvii.  38). 

Sen'uah.  Properly  Hassenuah,  with  the  def. 
article.  A Bcnjamite,  the  father  of  Judah,  who 
was  second  over  the  city  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  9). 

Se’orim.  The  chief  of  the  fourth  of  the  twenty- 
four  courses  of  priests  instituted  by  David  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  8). 

Sephar.  It  is  written,  after  the  enumeration  of 
the  sons  of  Joktan,  “ and  their  dwelling  was  from 
Mesha  as  thou  gocst  unto  Sephar,  a mount  of  the 
east”  (Gen.  x.  30).  The  immigration  of  the  Jok- 
tanites  was  probably  from  west  to  east,  and  they 
occupied  the  south-western  portion  of  the  peninsula. 
The  undoubted  identifications  of  Arabian  places 
and  tribes  with  their  Joktanite  originals  are  in- 
cluded within  these  limits,  and  point  to  Sephar  as 
the  eastern  boundary.  There  appeals  to  be  little 
doubt  that  the  ancient  seaport  town  called  Dhafari 
or  Zafari,  and  Dhafar  or  Zaf&r,  without  the  in- 
flexional termination,  represents  the  Biblical  site  or 
district.  All  the  evidence  is  clearly  in  favour  of 
this  site  being  that  of  the  Sephar  of  the  Bible,  mid 
the  identification  has  accordingly  been  generally  ac- 
cepted by  critics.  More  accurately,  it  appears  to 
preserve  the  name  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  30,  and  to 
be  in  the  district  anciently  so  named.  It  is  situate 
on  the  coast,  iu  the  province  of  Hadrniniiwt,  and 
near  to  the  district  which  adjoins  that  province  on 
the  east,  called  Esh-Shihr.  M.  Fresnel  gives  almost 
all  that  is  known  of  the  present  date  of  this  old  site 
in  his  Lcttres  sur  V Hist,  dcs  Arabts  avant  I’lsla- 
misme.  Zufar,  he  tells  us,  pronounced  by  the 
modern  inhabitants  *•  Istor,”  is  now  the  name  of  a 
series  of  villages  situate  some  of  them  on  the  shore, 
and  some  close  to  the  shore,  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
between  Mirhttt  and  Kiis-Sdjir,  extending  a distance 
of  two  days’  journey,  or  17  or  18  hours,  from  east 
to  west.  Proceeding  in  this  direction,  those  near 
the  shore  are  named  Tdkab,  Ed-Dnhdreez,  El- 
Belecd,  El-Hafeh,  Saldhah,  aud  Awkad.  The  first 
four  are  on  the  sea-shore,  and  the  last  two  at  a 
small  distance  from  it.  Ei-Beleed,  otherwise  called 
Harkdtn,  is,  in  M.  Fresnel’s  opinion,  the  ancient 
Zafdr.  It  if  on  a small  peninsula  lying  between 
t he  ocean  and  a bay,  and  the  |>ort  is  on  the  land 
tide  of  the  town.  The  classical  writers  mention 
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Sapphar  metropolis  or  Saphar,  in  long.  88°,  lat, 
14°  30',  according  to  Ptol.,  the  capital  of  the  hap. 
pharitae,  placed  by  Ptol.  near  the  Homeriue;  but 
their  accouiits  are  obscure,  and  probably  from 
hearsay. 

Sepharad.  A name  which  occurs  in  Oba-l 
ver.  20  only.  Its  situation  has  always  lero  i 
matter  of  uncertainty,  and  cannot  even  now  W 
said  to  be  settled.  (1.)  The  reading  of  the  LXX.. 
i'ws  'EcppaOa,  is  probably  a mere  conjecture,  thoojii 
it  may  poiut  to  a modified  form  of  the  name  in  the 
then  original,  viz.  Sepharath.  (2.)  The  rending  a 
the  Vulgate,  Bosporus , was  adopted  by  Jerome  fro® 
his  Jewish  instructor.  We  have  no  means  of  know- 
iug  to  which  Bosporus  Jerome’s  teacher  alluded — 
the  Cimmerian  or  the  Thracian.  The  Tvjue 
Jonathan  and  the  Peshito-Syriac,  and  from  lias 
the  modern  Jews,  interpret  Sepharad  as  Spa 
(Ispamia  and  Ispania).  (3.)  Others  have  in- 
gested the  identity  of  Sepharad  with  Sipphin  s 
Mesopotamia,  but  that  is  more  probably  Sephai- 
VAIM.  (4.)  The  name  has  perhaps  beeu  discover 
in  the  cuneiform  Persian  inscriptions  of  XaisA-y 
Kustum  and  Bekistun ; and  also  in  a list  of  As»i>: 
nations  given  by  Niebuhr.  In  the  latter  it  occur? 
between  Ka  Ta  Pa  TUK  (Cappadocia)  and  TtUXx 
(Ionia).  De  Sacy  was  the  first  to  propose  tb 
identification  of  this  with  Sepharad,  and  sob- 
quently  it  was  suggested  by  Lassen  that  S P*  Ka  1' 
was  identical  with  Sardis,  the  aucient  capital  c. 
Lydia.  (5.)  Ewald  considers  that  Sepharad  b* : 
connexion  with  Zarephath  in  the  preceding  t*r«; 
and  suggests  tliat  the  true  reading  is  Sephanun,  at 
that  it  is  to  be  foubd  in  a place  three  hours  fra 
Akka,  i.  e.  doubtless  the  modern  Shrfii  'fe», 
(6.)  Michaelis,  among  other  conjectures,  ingemo.-  r 
suggests  that  the  **  Spartans  " of  1 Macc.  xii.  15  « 
accurately  “ Sepharndites.” 

Sepharva  im  is  mentioned  by  Sennacherib  in  be 
letter  to  Hezckiah  as  a city  whose  king  had  be 
unable  to  resist  the  Assyrians  (2  K.  xix.  U- 
Is.  xxxvii.  13  ; comp.  2 K.  xviii.  34).  It  is 
with  Hena  and  Ava,  or  Ivah,  which  were  town?  a 
the  Euphrates  above  Babylon.  Again,  it  is  c* 
tioned,  iu  2 K.  xvii.  24,  where  it  is  again  yai 
with  Ava,  and  also  with  Cuthah  and  Bafrx 
These  indications  are  enough  to  justify  us  in 
fying  the  place  with  the  famous  town  of  Sipp® 
on  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon,  which  was  &*• 
the  site  of  the  modern  Mosaib.  The  dual  fc® 
indicates  that  there  were  two  Sipparas,  o«  J 
either  side  of  the  river.  Berosus  called  Sipprs. 
“ a city  of  the  sun  ;”  and  in  the  inscriptiot) 
bears  the  same  title,  being  called  Tsifw  *- 
Shamas,  or  “ Sippara  of  the  Sun  ” — the  sun  luff.' 
the  chief  object  of  worship  there  (comp-  - - 
xvii.  31). 

Sephela.  The  Greek  foim  of  the  ancient  W- 
has-Shefeldh,  the  native  name  for  the  south  ’ 
division  of  the  low-lying  flat  district  which  iob- 
venes  between  the  ceutral  highlands  of  the  H*.* 
I.aud  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  other  and  nott^* 
jxntion  of  which  was  known  as  Sharox.  T* 
name  occurs  throughout  the  topographical  ret**5 
of  Joshua,  the  historical  works,  and  the  tf- 
graphical  passages  in  the  Prophets;  always  with 
article  prefixed,  and  always  denoting  the 
region  (Deut.  i,  7 ; Josh.  ix.  1,  x.  40,  xi.  2,  » K 
xii.  8,  xv.  33;  Judg.  i.  9 ; 1 K.  x.  27 ; 1 (*• 
xxvii.  28;  2 Chr.i.  15,  ix.  27,  xxvi.  10,  xxTiii.fc; 
Jer.  xvii.  26,  xxxii.  44,  xxxiii.  13 ; Obad.  19 ; 
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Tii.  7).  In  each  of  these  passages,  however,  the 
word  is  treated  in  the  A.  V.  not  as  a proper  name, 
analogous  to  the  Campagna,  the  Wolds,  the  Carse, 
but  as  a mere  appellative,  and  rendered  “ the  vale, 

**  the  valley,”  “ the  plain,”  “ the  low  plains,”  anti 
4‘  the  low  country.”  1 be  name  Shefelah  is  retained 
in  the  old  versions,  even  those  of  the  Samaritans, 
and  Kabbi  Joseph  on  Chronicles  (probably  as  late  as 
the  11th  century  a.d.).  It  was  actually  in  use 
down  to  the  5th  century.  Xo  definite  limits  are 
mentioned  to  the  Shefelah,  nor  is  it  probable  that 
there  were  any.  In  the  list  of  Joshua  (xv.  33-47^ 
it  contains  43  “ cities,”  ns  well  as  the  hamlets  and 
temporary  villages  dependent  on  them.  Of  these, 
as  far  as  our  knowledge  avails  ns,  the  most  northern 
was  Ekron,  the  most  southern  Oaza,  and  the  most 
western  Nezib  (about  7 miles  N.N.W.  of  Hebron).  A 
large  number  of  these  towns,  however,  were  situated 
not  in  the  plain,  nor  even  on  the  western  slopes  of 
the  central  mountains,  but  in  the  mountains  them- 
selves. The  Shefelah  was,  and  is,  one  of  the  most 
productive  regions  in  the  Holy  Land.  It  was  in 
ancient  times  the  corn-field  of  Syria,  and  as 
such  the  constant  subject  of  warfare  between 
Philistiues  and  Israelites,  and  the  retuge  of  the 
latter  when  the  harvests  in  the  central  country 
were  ruined  by  drought  (2  K.  viii.  1-3).  But  it 
w:is  also,  from  its  evenness,  and  from  its  situation 
on  the  road  between  Egypt  and  Assyria,  exposed 
to  continual  visits  from  foreign  armies,  visits 
which  at  last  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  Israelite 
kingdom. 

Septuagint.  The  causes  which  produced  this 
version,  the  number  and  names  of  the  translators, 
the  times  at  which  different  portions  were  trans- 
lated, are  all  uncertain.  It  appears  at  the  present 
day  in  four  principal  editions.  1.  Biblia  Poly- 
glotta  Complutensis,  A.D.  1514-1517.  2.  The 

Aldine  Edition,  Venice,  a.d.  1518.  3.  The  Homan 
Edition,  edited  under  Pope  Sixtus  V.,  A.D.  1587. 
4-.  Facsimile  Edition  of  the  Codex  Alexandrians, 
by  H.  H.  Baber,  A.D.  1816.  1,  2.  The  texts  of 

(1)  and  (2)  were  probably  formed  by  collation 
of  several  MSS.  3.  The  Roman  edition  (3)  is 
printed  from  the  venerable  Codex  Yaticanus.  A 
transcript  of  the  Codex  Yaticanus,  prepared  by 
Cardinal  Mai,  was  lately  published  at  Rome,  by  Ver- 
celloni.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  this  edition 
is  not  so  accurate  as  to  preclude  the  necessity  of 
consulting  the  MS.  4.  The  Facsimile  Edition,  by 
Mr.  Baber,  is  printed  with  types  made  after  tire 
form  of  the  letters  in  the  Codex  Alexandrinus. — 
Manuscripts.  The  various  readings  given  by  Holmes 
And  Parsons  enable  us  to  judge,  in  some  measure,  of 
the  character  of  the  several  MSS.  and  of  the  degree 
of  their  accordance  with  the  Hebrew  text.  They 
are  distinguished  thus  by  Holmes:  the  t metal  by 
Roman  numerals,  the  cursive  by  Arabic  figures. 
Among  them  may  be  specially  noted,  with  their 
probable  dates  and  estimates  of  value  as  given  by 
Holmes  in  his  Preface  to  the  Pentateuch : — 

Probable 

..  date. 

LNCIAL.*  Century. 

1.  Cotton! asus.  Brit  Mua.  (fragments)  . . 4 

11.  Yaticanus.  YaL  Library.  Home  ...  4 

III.  Alexandrinus.  Brit.  Mus. 5 

VII.  Ambrosian  is.  Ambros.  Lib.,  Milan.  . . 7 

X.  COUUXIAKUS.  Bibl.  Imp.,  Paris  ....  7 


■ The  Codex  Slnalticus,  an  uncial  MS.,  is  supposed  by 
Tlacbeodorf  lo  be  as  ancient  as  Cod.  Vaticanua  (,11.). 
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Probable 

dnie 

CUIISIVE  Century 

16.  Medlcens.  Med.  I^turendan  Lib„  Florence  11 

19.  Chigianus.  Similar  to  Complut  Text  and 

108.  10 

25.  Monachlensls.  Munich  . lo 

58.  Vatican  us.  (num.  x.).  Vat.  Lib.,  similar 


to  72 13 

59.  Glaaguensis 13 

61.  Bodleianus.  Loud.  36.  notae  opiimac  . . 12 

64.  Parisiensls  (11).  Imperial  Library.  . .10  or  11 

72.  Venetus.  Maxim!  facie nd us 13 

75.  Oxoniensis.  (Unlv.  Coll.) 12 

84.  Vatlcanus  (1901),  optlmae  notae  ...  11 

107  } Ferrariensls.  These  two  agree  . . . 14 


108.1  Vatlcanus  (330)  1 Similar  to  CompluL  (14 

118.  J Parisiensls.  Imp.  Lib.  ) (Text,  and  19)  . ( 13 

The  texts  of  these  MSS.  differ  considerably  from 
each  other,  and  consequently  differ  in  various  degrees 
torn  the  Hebrew  original.  The  following  are  the 
results  of  a comparison  of  the  readings  in  the  first 
eight  chapters  of  Exodus: — 1.  Several  of  the  MSS. 
agree  well  with  the  Hebrew;  others  differ  very 
much.  2.  The  chief  variance  from  the  Hebrew  is 
in  the  addition  or  omission  of  words  and  clauses. 
3.  Taking  the  Roman  text  as  the  basis,  there  are 
found  80  places  (o)  where  some  of  the  MSS.  differ 
from  the  Roman  text,  either  by  addition  or  omis- 
sion, in  agreement  xcith  the  Hebrew  ; 26  places  (B; 
where  differences  of  the  same  kind  are  not  in  agree- 
ment with  the  Hebrew.  Thera  is  therefore  a largo 
balance  against  the  Roman  text,  in  point  of  accord- 
ance with  the  Hebrew.  4.  Those  MSS.  which  have 
the  largest  number  of  differences  of  class  (o)  have 
the  smallest  number  of  class  (/3).  There  is  evid- 
ently some  strong  reason  for  this  close  accordance 
with  the  Hebrew  in  these  MSS.  But  whence  these 
varieties  of  text?  Was  the  Version  at  first  more 
in  accordance  with  the  Hebrew,  as  in  (7  2)  and 
(59),  and  did  it  afterwards  degenerate  into  the  less 
accurate  state  of  the  Codex  Vaticanus  ? Or  was 
the  Version  at  first  less  accurate,  like  the  Vatican 
text,  and  afterwards  brought,  by  critical  labours, 
into  the  more  accurate  form  ot  the  MSS.  which 
stand  highest  in  the  scale?  History  supplies  the 
answer.  Jerome  speaks  of  two  copies,  one  older 
and  less  accurate,  fragments  of  which 

are  believed  to  be  represented  by  the  still  extant 
remains  of  the  old  Latin  "Version:  the  other  more 
faithful  to  the  Hebrew,  which  he  took  as  the  basis 
of  his  owu  new  Latin  Version.  In  another  place 
he  speaks  of  the  corruption  of  the  ancient  transla- 
tion, and  the  great  variety  of  copies  used  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  Origen,  finding  great  discordance 
in  the  several  copies  ot  the  LXX.,  laid  this  version 
side  by  side  with  the  other  three  translations  ot 
Aquila,  Theodotion,  and  Symmachus;  and,  taking 
their  accordance  with  each  other  as  the  test  of 
their  agreement  with  the  Hebrew,  marked  the  copy 
of  the  LXX.  with  an  obelos  4-,  where  he  found 
superfluous  words,  and  supplied  the  deficiencies  ot 
the  LXX.  bv  words  taken  from  the  other  versions, 
with  an  asterisc,  *,  prefixed.  From  Eusebius  We 
learn  that  this  work  of  Origen  was  called  rtrpawha, 
the  fourfold  Bible.  But  this  was  only  the  earlier 
and  the  smaller  portion  of  Origen’s  labours:  he 
rested  not  till  he  had  acquired  the  knowledge  ot 
Hebrew,  and  comjKU-ed  the  Septuagint  directly  with 
the  Hebrew  copies.  Eusebius  thus  describes  the 
labours  which  led  to  the  greater  work,  the  Hcxapla  ; 
the  last  clause  of  the  passage  refers  to  the  Tetrapla : 
“ So  careful  was  Origen’s  investigation  of  the  sacred 
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•oiucles,  that  he  learnt  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  original  Scriptures  re- 
ceived among  the  Jews,  in  the  Hebrew  letters; 
and  reviewed  the  versions  of  the  other  interpretei-s 
of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  besides  the  LXX. ; and 
discovered  some  translations  varying  from  the  well- 
known  versions  of  Aquila,  Synmmchus,  and  Theo- 
dotion,  which  he  searched  out  and  brought  to  light 
from  their  long  concealment  in  neglected  corners ; 
....  and  in  his  Hexapla,  after  the  four  principal 
versions  of  the  Psalms,  added  a fifth,  yea,  a sixth 
and  seventh  translation,  stating  that  one  of  these 
was  found  in  a cask  at  Jericho,  in  the  time  of  An- 
toninas, son  of  Severas:  and  bringing  these  all 
into  one  view,  and  dividing  them  in  columns,  over 
against  one  another,  together  with  the  Hebrew  text, 
he  left  to  us  the  work  called  Hexapla ; having  ar- 
ranged separately,  in  the  Tetrapla,  the  vemions  of 
Aquila,  Symmnchus,  and  Theodotion,  together  with 
the  version  of  the  Seventy.”  From  Jerome  we 
learn  that  in  the  Hexapla  the  Hebrew  text  was 
placed  in  one  column  in  Hebrew  letters,  in  the  next 
column  in  Greek  letters.  The  fate  of  this  laborious 
work  is  unknown.  It  was  brought  from  Tyre  and 
laid  up  in  the  Library  at  Caesarea,  and  there  pro- 
bably perished  by  the  flames,  a.d.  653.  One  copy, 
however,  had  been  made  by  Pamphilus  and  Eu- 
sebius, of  the  column  containing  the  corrected  text 
of  the  Septuagint,  with  Origen’s  asteriscs  and  obeli , 
and  the  letters  denoting  from  which  of  the  other 
translators  each  addition  was  taken.  This  copy  is 
probably  the  ancestor  of  those  Codices  which  now 
approach  most  nearly  to  the  Hebrew,  and  are  en- 
titled Ifcxaplar,  To  these  main  sources  of  our  ex- 
isting MSS.  must  be  added  the  recensions  of  the 
Septuagint  mentioned  by  Jerome  and  others,  viz. 
those  of  Lucian  of  Antioch  and  Hesychius  of  Egypt 
not  long  after  the  time  of  Origen.  Each  of  these 
had  a wide  range  : that  of  Lucian  in  the  Churches 
from  Constantinople  to  Antioch  ; that  of  Hesychius 
in  Alexandria  and  Egypt;  while  the  Churches  lying 
between  these  two  regions  used  the  Hexaplar  text 
copied  by  Eusebius  and  Pamphilus.— I.  History 
of  the  Version.— The  ancient  text,  called  ko.v*, 
winch  was  current  before  the  time  of  Origen,  whence 
came  it?  1.  This  version  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  Hellenistic  Jews  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 
An  annual  festival  was  held  at  Alexandria  in  re- 
membrance of  the  completion  of  the  work.  The 
manner  in  which  it  is  quoted  by  the  writers  of  the 
2<ew  Testament  proves  tliat  it  had  been  long  in 
general  use.  It  was  found  wherever  the  Greek 
language  prevailed,  or  the  Jews  were  scattered. 
Io  the  wide  dispersion  of  this  version  we  may 
ascribe  in  great  measure  that  general  perauasion 
which  prevailed  over  the  whole  East  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  Redeemer.  2.  Not  less  wide  was 
the  influence  of  the  Septuagint  in  the  spi-ead  of  the 
Gospel.  Many  of  those  Jews  who  were  assembled 
at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  from  Asia 
Minor,  from  Africa,  from  Crete  and  Rome,  used 
the  Greek  language;  from  Antioch  and  Alexandria 
in  the  East,  to  Rome  and  Massilia  in  the  West,  the 
voice  of  the  Gospel  sounded  forth  in  Greek.  For  a 
long  period  the  Septuagint  was  the  Old  Testament 
of  the  far  larger  part  of  the  Christian  Church.  Let 
us  now  tiy  to  ascend  towards  the  source.  Can  we 
find  any  clear,  united,  consistent  testimony  to  the 
origin  of  the  Septuagint?  (1)  Where  and  (2)  when 
was  it  made?  and(  3)  by  whom?  and  (4)  whence 
the  title.  (1)  The  only  point  in  which  all  agree 
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is  that  Alexandria  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Venue 
(2)  The  Version  was  made,  or  at  least  comara**1, 
in  the  time  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies,  in  the  first  halt' 
of  the  third  century  b.C.  (3)  By  tr horn  tea*  ft 
made  ? — The  following  are  some  of  the  tradition* 
current  among  the  Fathers : — Irenaeus  (lib.  hi.  c. 
24)  relates  that  Ptolemy  Lagi,  wishing  to  adorn  hi 
Alexandrian  Library  with  the  writings  of  all  nations, 
requested  from  the  Jews  of  Jerusalem  a Greek  to- 
sion  of  their  Scriptures ; that  they  sent 
elders  well  skilled  in  the  Scriptures  and  in  lat* 
languages ; that  the  king  separated  them  from  w 
another,  and  bade  them  all  translate  the  lerei 
books.  When  they  came  together  before  PtokoT 
and  showed  their  version*,  God  was  glorified,  for 
they  all  agreed  exactly , from  beginning  to  end,  io 
every  phrase  and  word,  so  that  all  men  may  knot 
that  the  Scriptures  are  translated  by  the  inspire- 
tion  of  God.  Epiphanius  says  that  the  translator 
were  divided  into  pairs,  in  36  cells,  each  pair  bee; 
provided  with  two  scribes;  and  that  36  versocf. 
agreeing  in  every  point,  weic  produced,  by  the  $ 
of  the  Holy  Spirit.  But  Jerome  boldly  thro* 
aside  the  whole  story  of  the  cells  and  the  inspira- 
tion, and  refers  to  the  relation  of  Aristacus,  » 
Aristeas,  and  to  Josephus,  the  former  being  fol- 
lowed by  the  latter.  This  (so  called)  letter  d 
Aristeas  to  his  brother  Philocrates  is  still  eitaif. 
It  gives  a splendid  account  of  the  origin  of  the 
Septuagint ; of  the  embassy  and  presents  sent  1* 
King  Ptolemy  to  the  high-priest  at  Jerusalem,  by 
the  advice  of  Demetrius  Phalercus , his  Hhraria. 
50  talents  of  gold  and  50  talents  of  silver,  fcc.: 
the  Jewish  slaves  whom  he  set  free,  paying  their 
ransom  himself ; the  letter  of  the  king ; the  aesra 
of  the  high-priest ; the  choosing  of  six  interpreter 
from  each  of  the  twelve  tribes,  and  their  nanw; 
the  copy  of  the  Law,  in  letters  of  gold  ; their  arriri 
at  Alexandria  on  the  anniversary  of  the  king’s  nc- 
tory  over  Antigonus ; the  feast  prepared  for  & 
seventy-two,  which  continued  for  seven  days ; t« 
questions  proposed  to  each  of  the  interpreter  ir 
turn,  with  the  answers  of  each ; their  lodging  by 
the  sea-shore ; and  the  accomplishment  of  thm 
work  in  seventy-two  days,  by  conference  and  co-r 
/xtrison.  This  is  the  story  which  probably  gave 
this  version  the  title  of  the  Septuagint.  A sunpk.’ 
account,  and  probably  more  genuine,  is  that  give 
by  Aristobulus  (2ud  century  B.c.).  For  before 
Itemetrius  Phalercus  a translation  had  been  m*k, 
by  others,  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews’  gwo; 
forth  out  of  Egypt,  and  of  all  that  happened  « 
them,  and  of  the  conquest  of  the  land,  and  of  the 
exposition  of  the  whole  Law.  But  the  entire  tract- 
lation  of  our  whole  Law  was  made  in  the  time  d 
the  king  named  Philndelphus,  a man  of  grate 
zeal,  under  the  direction  of  Demetrius  Pbalemu. 
The  Prologue  of  the  Wisdom  of  Jesus  the  Son  cf 
Sirach  makes  mention  of  “ the  Law  itself,  the  Pro- 
phets, and  the  rest  of  the  books,"  having  l*ec 
translated  from  the  Hebrew  into  anolher  tongw- 
The  letter  of  Aristeas  was  received  as  genuine  and 
true  for  many  centuries.  The  general  belief  d 
scholars  now  is,  that  it  was  the  wort  of  sock 
Alexandrian  Jew,  whether  with  the  object  of  en- 
hancing the  dignity  of  his  Law,  or  the  credit  of  tlw 
Greek  version,  or  for  the  meaner  purpose  of  pin- 
But  the  Pseudo-Aristeas  had  a basis  of  tact  tor  hi* 
fiction ; on  three  points  of  his  story  there  ii  w 
material  difference  of  opinion,  and  they  are  con- 
firmed by  the  study  of  the  Version  itself: — 1.  The 
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Version  was  made  at  Alexandria.  2.  It  was  begun 
in  the  time  of  the  earlier  Ptolemies,  about  280  R.C. 
3.  The  Law  (*.  e.  the  Pentateuch ; alone  was  trans- 
lated at  first.  But  by  whom  was  the  Version 
made?  As  Hody  justly  remarks,  “it  is  of  little 
moment  whether  it  was  made  at  the  command  of 
tire  king  or  spontaneously  by  the  Jews ; but  it  is  a 
question  of  great  importance  whether  the  Hebrew 
copy  of  the  Law,  and  the  interpreters  (as  Pscudo- 
Aristeas  and  his  followers  relate),  were  summoned 
from  Jerusalem,  and  sent  by  the  high-priest  to 
Alexandria.”  On  this  question  no  testimony  can  be 
*o  conclusive  as  the  evidence  of  the  Version  itself, 
which  bears  upon  its  face  the  marks  of  imperfect 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  and  exhibits  the  forms  and 
phrases  of  the  Macedonic  Greek  prevalent  in  Alex- 
andria, with  a plentiful  sprinkling  of  Egyptian 
words.  The  question  as  to  the  moving  cause  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Version  is  one  which  cannot  be  so 
decisively  answered  either  by  internal  evidence  or 
by  historical  testimony.  The  balance  of  proba- 
bility must  be  struck  between  the  tradition  of  the 
king’s  intervention  and  the  simpler  account  sug- 
gested by  the  facts  of  history,  and  the  phenomena 
of  the  Version  itself.  It  is  well  known  that,  after 
the  Jews  returned  from  the  Captivity  of  Babylon, 
having  lost  in  great  measure  the  familiar  know- 
ledge of  the  ancient  Hebrew,  the  readings  from  the 
Books  of  Moses  in  the  synagogues  of  Palestine  were 
explained  to  them  in  the  Chaldaic  tongue,  in  Tar- 
gums  or  Paraphrases ; and  the  same  was  done  with 
the  Books  of  the  Prophets,  when,  at  a Liter  time, 
they  also  were  read  in  the  synagogues.  The  Jews 
of  Alexandria  had  probably  still  less  knowledge  of 
Hebrew ; their  familiar  language  was  Alexandrian 
Greek.  They  had  settled  iu  Alexandria  in  large 
numbers  soon  after  the  time  of  Alexander,  and 
under  the  earlier  Ptolemies.  They  would  naturally 
follow  the  same  practice  as  their  brethren  in  Pales- 
tine ; the  Law  first  and  afterwards  the  Prophets 
would  be  explained  iu  Greek,  and  from  this  prac- 
tice would  arise  in  time  an  entire  Greek  Version. 
4.  Whence  the  title ? — It  seems  unnecessary  to 
suppose,  with  Eichhom,  that  the  title  Septuagint 
arose  from  the  approval  given  to  the  Version  by 
an  Alexandrian  Sanhedrim  of  70  or  72  ; that  title 
appears  sufficiently  accounted  for  above  by  the  pre- 
valence of  the  letter  of  Aristeas,  describing  the  mis- 
sion of  72  interpreters  from  Jerusalem.— dl.  Cha- 
racter of  the  Septuagint.—  The  Character  of 
the  Version. — Is  it  faithful  in  substauce?  Is  it 
minutely  accurate  in  details  ? Does  it  bear  witness 
tor  or  against  the  tradition  of  its  liaving  been  made 
by  special  inspiration  ? These  are  some  of  the  chief 
questions:  there  are  others  which  relate  to  parti- 
culars. K.  Was  the  Version  made  from  Hebrew 
MSS.  with  the  vowel  points  now  user!  ? 2.  Were 

the  Hebrew  words  divided  from  one  another,  and 

were  the  final  letters,  C|,  D*  "J.  in  use  when 

the  Septuagint  was  made?  A minute  examination 
"hows  that  the  Hebrew  MSS.  used  by  the  Greek 
t lunslators  were  not  pointed  as  at  present,  that  they 
were  written  without  intervals  between  the  words, 
and  that  the  present  final  forms  were  not  then  in 
use.  In  a few  cases  the  translators  appear  to  have 
preserved  the  true  pointing  and  division  of  the 
words.  We  now  proceed  to  the  larger  questions. 
A.  Is  the  Septuagint  faithful  in  substance? — 1.  It 
has  been  clearly  shown  by  Hody,  Frankel,  and 
others,  that  the  several  books  were  translated  by 
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different  persons,  without  any  comprehensive  re- 
vision to  harmonise  the  several  parts.  Names  and 
words  are  rendered  differently  in  different  books. 
2.  Thus  the  character  of  the  Version  varies  much 
in  the  several  books  ; those  of  the  Pentateuch  are 
the  best.  3.  The  poetical  parts  are,  generally 
speaking,  inferior  to  the  historical,  the  original 
abounding  with  rarer  words  and  expressions.  4.  In 
the  Major  Prophets  (probably  translated  nearly  100 
years  after  the  Pentateuch)  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant prophecies  are  sadly  obscured.  Ezekiel  and 
tlie  Minor  Prophets  (speaking  generally)  seem  to 
be  better  rendered.  5.  Supposing  the  numerous 
glosses  and  duplicate  renderings,  which  have  evid- 
ently crept  from  the  margin  into  the  text,  to  be 
removed,  and  forming  a rough  estimate  of  what  the 
Septuagint  was  iu  its  earliest  stite,  we  may  per- 
liaps  say  of  it  that  it  is  the  image  of  the  original 
seen  through  a glass  not  adjusted  to  the  proper 
focus  ; the  larger  features  are  shown,  but  the  sharp- 
ness of  definition  is  lost. — B.  We  have  anticipated 
the  answer  to  the  second  question — Is  the  Version 
minutely  accurate  in  details  ? — but  will  give  a few 
examples.  1.  The  same  word  in  the  same  chapter 
is  often  rendered  by  differing  words.  2.  Differing 
woids  by  the  same  word.  3.  The  divine  names  are 
frequently  interchanged.  4.  Proper  names  are 
sometimes  translated,  sometimes  not.  5.  The  trans- 
lators are  often  misled  by  the  similarity  of  Hebrew 
words.  In  very  many  cases  the  error  may  be  thus 
traced  to  the  similarity  of  some  of  the  Hebrew 
letters ; in  some  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  connexion 
between  the  original  and  the  Version.  6.  Besides 
the  above  deviations,  and  many  like  them,  which 
are  probably  due  to  accidental  causes,  the  change  of 
a letter,  or  doubtful  writing  in  the  Hebrew,  there 
me  some  passages  which  seem  to  exhibit  a studied 
variation  in  the  LXX.  from  the  Hebrew  ( e . g.  Gen. 
ii.  2 ; Ex.  xii.  40).  Frequently  the  strong  expres- 
sions of  the  Hebrew  are  softened  down,  where 
human  parts  are  ascribed  to  God.  The  Version  is 
therefore  not  minutely  accurate  in  details.— r.  We 
shall  now  be  prepared  to  weigh  the  tradition  of  the 
Fathers,  that  the  Version  was  made  by  inspiration. 
If  there  be  such  a thing  as  an  inspiration  of  trans- 
lators, it  must  be  an  effect  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on 
their  minds,  enabling  them  to  do  their  t corJc  o} 
translation  more  perfectly  than  by  their  own  abili- 
ties and  acquirements ; to  overcome  the  difficulties 
arising  from  defective  knowledge,  from  imperfect 
MSS.,  from  similarity  of  letters,  from  human  in- 
firmity and  weariness  ; and  so  to  produce  a copy  of 
the  Scriptures,  setting  forth  the  Word  of  God,  and 
the  history  of  his  people,  in  its  original  truth  and 
purity.  The  reader  will  be  able  to  judge  whether 
the  Septuagint  Version  satisfies  this  test.  If  it  does, 
it  will  be  found  not  only  substantially  faithful,  but 
minutely  accurate  in  details ; it  will  be,  in  short,  a 
republication  of  the  original  text,  purified  from  the 
errors  of  human  hands  und  eyes,  stamped  with 
fresh  authority  from  Heaven.  This  is  a question 
to  be  decided  by  facts,  by  the  phenomena  of  the 
Version  itself.  We  will  simply  declare  our  own 
conviction  that,  instead  of  such  a Divine  repub 
lication  of  the  original,  we  find  a marked  distinc- 
tion between  the  original  and  the  Septuagint.— 
HI.  What,  then,  are  the  uenefits  to  ue 

DERIVED  FROM  THE  STUDY  OF  THE  SePTUA- 
GINT  ? — 1.  For  the  Old  Testament.  The  Septua- 
gint gives  evidence  of  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  from  which  it  was  made,  with 
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respect  to  vowel  points  and  the  mode  of  writing, 
lieing  made  from  MSS.  far  older  than  the  Masoretic 
recension,  the  Septuagint  often  indicates  readings 
more  ancient  and  more  correct  than  those  of  our 
present  Hebrew  MSS.  and  editions  ; and  often  speaks 
decisively  between  the  conflicting  readings  of  the 
present  MSS.  (e.  <7.  Ps.  xvi.  10,  xxii.  17  ; Hos.  vi. 
5).  In  Gen.  iv.  8,  a clause  necessary  to  the  sense 
is  omitted  in  the  Hebrew,  but  preserved  in  the 
LXX.  In  all  these  cases  we  do  not  attribute  any 
paramount  authority  to  the  Septuagint  on  account 
of  its  superior  antiquity  to  the  extant  Hebrew 
MSS. ; but  we  take  it  as  an  evidence  of  a more 
ancient  Hebrew  text,  as  an  eye-witness  of  the 
texts,  280  or  180  years  n.C.  2*  The  close  con- 
nexion between  the  Old  and  New  Testament  makes 
the  study  of  the  Septuagint  extremely  valuable, 
and  almost  indispen sable  to  the  theological  student. 
It  was  manifestly  the  chief  storehouse  from  which 
the  Apostles  drew  their  proofs  and  precepts.  3. 
Further,  the  language  of  the  Septuagint  is  the 
mould  in  which  the  thoughts  and  expressions  of 
the  Apostles  and  Evangelists  are  cast.  In  this 
version  Divine  Truth  hits  taken  the  Greek  Language 
as  its  shrine,  and  adapted  it  to  the  things  of  Goo. 
•4.  The  frequent  citations  of  the  LXX.  by  the  Greek 
Fathers,  and  of  the  Latin  Version  of  the  LXX.  by 
the  Fathers  who  wrote  in  Latin,  form  another 
strong  reason  for  the  study  of  the  Septuagint. 
5.  On  the  value  of  the  Septuagint  as  a monument 
of  the  Greek  language  in  one  of  its  most  curious 
phnscs,  this  is  not  the  place  to  dwell.— Objects 
TO  BE  ATTAINED  BY  THE  CRITICAL  SCHOLAR. — 
1.  A question  of  much  interest  still  waits  for  a 
solution : the  relation  between  the  Septuagint  and 
the  Samaritan  Peutateuch.  2.  For  the  critical 
scholar  it  would  be  a worthy  objoct  of  pursuit  to 
ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  original  text 
of  the  Septuagint  as  it  stood  in  the  time  of  the 
Apostles  and  Philo.  The  critic  would  probably 
take  as  his  basis  the  Iioman  edition,  from  the  Codex 
Vaticanus,  as  representing  most  nearly  the  ancient 
( koivt) ) texts.  The  collection  of  fragments  of 
Origen’s  Jfexapla,  by  Montfaucon  ami  others, 
would  help  him  to  eliminate  the  additions  which 
have  been  made  to  the  LXX.  from  other  sources, 
and  to  purge  out  the  glosses  and  double  render- 
ings ; the  citations  in  the  New  Testament  and  in 
Philo,  in  the  early  Christian  Fathers,  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  would  render  assistance  of  the  same 
kind  ; and  perhaps  the  most  effective  aid  of  all 
would  be  found  in  the  fragments  of  the  Old 
Latin  Version  collected  by  Sabatier  in  3 vols.  folio 
(Kheims,  1743).  3.  Another  work,  of  more  prac- 

tical and  general  interest,  still  remains  to  be  done, 
viz.  to  provide  a Greek  version,  accurate  and  faith- 
ful to  the  Hebrew  original,  for  the  use  of  the  Greek 
Church,  and  of  students  leading  the  Scriptures  in 
that  language  for  purposes  of  devotion  or  mental 
improvement.  Such  an  edition  might  prepare  the 
way  for  the  correction  of  the  blemishes  which  re- 
main in  our  Authorised  English  Version. 

Sepulchre.  [Burial.] 

Se'rah,  the  daughter  of  Asher  (Gen.  xlvi.  17  ; 

1 (’hr.  vii.  30),  called  in  Num.  xxvi.  46,  Sarah 

Ser&i'ah.  1.  The  king’s  scribe  or  secretary  in 
the  reign  of  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  17).— 2.  The 
high-priest  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah  (2  K.  xxv.  18  ; 

1 Chr.  vi.  14;  Jer.  lii.  24).— 3.  The  son  of  Tan- 
humeth  the  Netophathite  (2  K.  xv.  23  ; Jer.  xl.  8). 
—4.  The  son  of  Kenaz,  and  brother  of  Othniel 
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(1  Chr.  iv.  13,  14).— 5.  Ancestor  of  Jean,  1 
Simeonite  chieftain  (1  Chr.  iv.  35).— 6.  One  of 
the  children  of  the  province  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  2).— 7.  One  of  the  ancestors  0: 
Ezra  the  scribe  (Ezr.  vii.  1 ),  but  whether  or  not 
the  same  as  Seraiah  the  high-priest  seems  uncertain. 
—8.  A priest,  or  priestly  family,  who  signed  the 
covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  2).— 9.  Apnet, 
the  son  of  Hilkiah  (Neh.  xi.  11).— 10.  The  head  cf 
n priestly  house  which  went  up  from  Babylon  wili> 
Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  1,  12).— 11.  The  son  of 
Neriah,  and  brother  of  liamch  (Jer.  li.  59,  61). 
Hc-went  with  Zedekiah  to  Babylon  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign,  or,  as  the  Targum  has  it,  “h 
the  mission  of  Zedekiah,”  and  is  described  as  nr 
menuchah  (lit.  “ prince  of  rest A.  V.  “a  quirt 
prince  ; **  marg.  “ or,  prince  of  Menuchah,  or,  dw( 
chamberlain  ”),  a title  which  is  interpreted  by 
Kimehi  as  that  of  the  office  of  chamberlain.  Per- 
haps he  was  an  officer  who  took  charge  of  the  royal 
caravan  on  its  march,  and  fixed  the  place  whert.1 
should  halt.  SeraLah  was  commissioned  by  tin 
prophet  Jeremiah  to  take  with  him  on  his  jourar 
the  roll  in  which  he  had  written  the  doom  * 
Babylon,  and  sink  it  in  the  midst  of  the  Euphrxt*. 
as  a token  thnt  Babylon  should  sink,  never  to  ri* 
again  (Jer.  li.  60-64). 

Ser'aphim.  An  order  of  celestial  beings,  whoc 
Isaiah  beheld  in  vision  standing  above  Jehovah  :* 
He  sat  upon  His  throne  ,(Is.  vi.  2).  They  are  de- 
scribed ns  having  each  of  them  three  pairs  of  vine*, 
with  one  of  which  they  covered  their  faces  (*uA» 
of  humility) ; with  the  second  they  covers!  ther 
feet  (a  token  of  respect) ; while  with  the  third  th; 
flew.  They  seem  to  have  borne  a general  reo 
blnnce  to  the  human  figure,  for  they  are  reprew^ 
as  having  a face,  a voice,  feet,  and  hands  (rer.  f. 
Tneir  occupation  was  twofold — to  celebrate  tin 
praises  of  Jehovah’s  holiness  and  power  (ver.  S. 
and  to  act  as  the  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween heaven  and  eaiih  (ver.  6).  From  tbr. 
antiphonai  chant  (“  one  cried  unto  another")  *» 
may  conceive  them  to  have  been  ranged  in  opp>-v 
rows  on  each  side  of  the  throne.  The  idea  <*  * 
winged  human  figure  was  not  peculiar  to  theH* 
brews:  among  the  sculptures  found  at  Afotuykr 
in  Persia,  we  meet  with  a representation  of  a ns 
with  two  pairs  of  wings,  springing  from  the  shoe- 
ders,  and  extending,  the  one  pair  upwards,  tir 
other  downwards,  so  as  to  admit  of  covering  tv 
head  and  the  feet.  The  meaning  of  the  mr 
“seraph”  is  extremely  doubtful;  the  only  wri 
which  resembles  it  in  the  current  Hebrew  is  aampt 
“ to  bum,”  whence  the  idea  of  brilliancy  has  br. 
extracted  ; but  it  is  objectea  that  the  Hebrew  ts? 
never  bears  this  secondary  sense.  Gesenius  ert- 
nects  it  with  an  Arabic  term  signifying  AijA  * 
exalted ; and  this  may  be  regarded  as  the  general  t 
received  etymology. 

Ser’ed,  the  firstborn  of  Zebulon  (Gen.  xlri.  H. 
Num.  xxvi.  26). 

Ser'gius  Paulua  was  the  name  of  the  precook 
of  Cyprus  when  the  Apostle  Paul  visited  that  bb-J 
with  Barnabas  011  his  first  missionary  tour  (Art- 
xiii.  7 sq.).  He  i*  described  as  an  intelligent  Ear- 
truth-seeking,  eager  for  information  from  all  *oortw 
within  his  reach.  It  was  this  trait  of  his  chant** 
which  led  him  in  the  first  instance  to  admit  to  ks 
society  Elymas  the  Magian,  and  afterwards  to 
out  the  missionary  strangers  and  learn  from  tbri 
the  mi tu ro  of  the  Christian  doctiino.  But  Sffri  - 
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is  not  effectually  or  long  deceived  by  the  arts  of 
! impostor;  for  on  becoming  acquainted  with 
; .Apostle  he  examiued  at  once  the  claims  of  the 
spel,  and  yielded  his  mind  to  the  evidence  of  its 
:th. 

Se'ron,  a general  of  Antiochus  Epiph.,  in  chief 
nmand  of  the  Syrian  army  (1  Mncc.  iii.  13,  24), 

0 was  defeated  at  Bethhoron  by  Judas  Macca- 
ns(B.C.  166). 

Serpent  The  following  Hebrew  words  denote 
pent*  of  some  kind  br  other : — ’ Acskub , pcthen, 
uha’  er  tziph’oni , shcphiphdn , nucAash,  and 
’eh.  The  first  four  are  noticed  under  the  arti- 

1 Adder  and  Asp:  the  two  remaining  names 
proceed  to  discuss.  1.  1 V&chdsh,  the  generic 
ic  of  any  serpent,  occurs  frequently  in  the  0.  T. 

• following  are  the  principal  Biblical  allusions 
this  animal : — Its  subtilty  is  mentioned  in  Gen. 
1 ; its  wisdom  is  alluded  to  by  our  Lord  in 
;t  x.  16  ; the  poisonous  properties  of  some 
ries  are  often  mentioned  (see  Ps.  lviii.  4 ; Prov. 
i.  32)  ; the  sharp  tongue  of  the  serpent,  which 
'ould  appear  some  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  he- 
ed to  be  the  instrument  of  poison,  is  mentioned 
5s.  cxl.  3;  Job  xx.  16,  “the  vipers  tongue 
1 slay  him although  in  other  places,  as  in 
r.  xxiii.  32,  Ecd.  x.  8,  11,  Num.  xxi.  9,  the 
>m  is  correctly  ascribed  to  the  bite,  while  in 
rx.  14  the  gall  is  said  to  be  the  poison ; the 
t serpents  have  of  lying  concealed  in  hedges  is 
led  to  in  Ecd.  x.  8,  and  in  holes  of  walls,  in 

v.  19;  their  dwelling  in  dry  sandy  places,  in 
t.  viii.  15;  their  wonderful  mode  of  progression 
iot  escape  the  observation  of  the  author  of  Prov. 

, who  expressly  mentions  it  as  “ one  of  the 
; things  which  were  too  wonderful  for  him  ” 
; the  oviparous  nature  of  most  of  the  order  is 
led  to  in  Is.  lix.  5,  where  the  A.  V.,  however, 
the  unfortunate  rendering  of  “ cockatrice.” 
art  of  taming  and  charming  serpents  is  of  great 
uity,  and  is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  lviii.  5 ; Eccl.  x. 
Jer.  viii.  17,  and  doubtless  intimated  by  St. 
s (iii.  7),  who  particularises  serpents  among 
ther  animals  that  “ have  been  tamed  by  man.” 
is  under  the  form  of  a serpent  that  the  devil 
:ed  Eve:  hence  in  Scripture  Satan  is  called 

• old  serpent"  (Rev.  xii.  9,  and  comp.  2 Cor. 
).  The  part  which  the  serpent  played  in  the 
action  of  the  Fall  must  not  be  passed  over 
>ut  some  brief  comment,  being  full  of  deep 
curious  interest.  First  of  all,  then,  we  have 
te  the  subtilty  ascribed  to  this  reptile.  It  was 
ident  belief,  both  amongst  Orientals  and  the 
e of  the  western  world,  that  the  serpent  was 
si  with  a large  share  of  sagacity.  The  parti- 

wisdom  alluded  to  by  our  Lord  refers,  it  is 
hie,  to  the  sagacity  displayed  by  serpents  in 
ing  danger.  The  disciples  were  warned  to  be 
jdent  in  not  incurring  unnecessary  persecution, 
i been  supposed  by  many  commentators  that 
erpent,  prior  to  the  Fall,  moved  along  in  an 
attitude.  It  is  quite  clear  that  an  erect  mode 
ognession  is  utterly  incompatible  with  the 
ure  of  a serpent : consequently,  had  the  snakes 
the  Fall  moved  in  an  erect  attitude,  they 
have  been  formed  on  a different  plan  alto- 
•.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  to  conclude 
the  language  of  Scripture  that  the  serpent 
went  any  change  of  form  on  account  of  the 
t played  in  the  history  of  the  Fall.  The 
1 form  of  the  serpent  and  its  mode  of  pro- 
r.  D.  B. 
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gression  were  in  all  probability  the  same  before  the 
Fall  as  after  it:  but  subsequent  to  the  Fall  its 
form  and  progression  were  to  be  regarded  with 
hatred  and  disgust  by  all  mankind,  and  thus  the 
animal  was  cursed  “ above  all  cattle,”  and  a mark 
of  condemnation  was  for  ever  stamped  upon  it. 
Serpents  are  said  in  Scripture  to  “eat  dust”  (see 
Gen.  iii.  14;  Is.  lxv.  25;  Mic.  vii.  17);  these 
animals,  which  for  the  most  part  take  their  food 
on  the  ground,  do  consequently  swallow  with  it 
large  portions  of  sand  and  dust.  “Almost  through- 
out the  East,”  writes  Dr.  Kalisch,  “ the  serpent 
was  used  as  an  emblem  of  the  evil  principle,  of  the 
spirit  of  disobedience  and  coutumaoy.  A few'  ex- 
ceptions only  can  be  discovered.  The  Phoenicians 
adored  that  animal  as  a beneficent  genius  ; and  the 
Chinese  consider  it  as  a symbol  of  superior  wisdom 
and  power,  and  ascribe  to  the  kings  of  heaven  ( tien - 
footings)  bodies  of  serpents.  Some  other  nations 
fluctuated  in  their  conceptions  regarding  the  ser- 
j>ent.”  The  evil  spirit  in  the  form  of  a serpent 
appeare  in  the  Ahriman  or  lord  of  evil  who,  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  first  taught 
men  to  sin  under  the  guise  of  this  reptile.  But 
compare  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Kalisch,  who  says  “ the 
serpent  is  the  reptile,  not  an  evil  demon  that  had 
assumed  its  shape.  ...  If  the  serpent  represented 
Satan,  it  would  be  extremely  surprising  that  the 
former  only  was  cursed  ; and  that  the  latter  is  not 
even  mentioned.  ...  it  would  be  entirely  at  vari- 
ance with  the  Divine  justice  for  ever  to  curse  the 
animal  whose  shape  it  had  pleased  the  evil  one  to 
assume.”  Much  has  been  written  on  the  question 
of  the  “fiery  serpents"  of  Num.  xxi.  6,  8,  with 
which  it  is  usual  erroneously  to  identify  the  “ fierv 
flying  serpent  ” of  Is.  xxx.  6,  and  xiv.  29.  There 
is  no  occasion  to  refer  the  venomous  snakes  in 
question  to  the  kind  of  which  Niebuhr  speaks,  and 
which  the  Arabs  nt  Basra  denominate  Hcie  sur- 
surie,  or  Hcie  thiare,  “ flying  serpents,”  which  ob- 
tained that  name  from  their  habit  of  “ springing  ” 
from  branch  to  branch  of  the  date-trees  they  in- 
habit. The  Hebrew  term  rendered  “ fiery by 
the  A.  V.  is  by  the  Alexandrine  edition  of  the 
LXX.  represented  by  “ deadly Onkelos,  the 
Arabic  version  of  Saadias,  and  the  Vulg.  translate 
the  word  “ burning,”  in  allusion  to  the  sensation 
produced  by  the  bite ; other  authorities  understand 
a reference  to  the  bright  colour  of  the  serpents. 
It  is  impossible  to  point  out  the  species  of  poi- 
sonous snake  which  destroyed  the  people  in  the 
Arabian  desert.  It  is  obvious  that  either  the 
Cerastes , or  the  Naia  hajet  or  any  other  venomous 
species  frequenting  Arabia,  may  denote  the  “ ser- 
pent of  the  bunting  bite”  which  destroyed  the 
children  of  Israel.  The  “ fiery  flying  serpent  ” 
of  Isaiah  (/.  c .)  can  have  no  existence  in  nature. 
Monstrous  forms  of  snakes  with  birds’  wings  occur 
on  the  Egyptian  sculptures. — 2.  Eph’ch  occurs  in 
Job  xx.  16  ; Is.  xxx.  6,  and  lix.  5 (A. V.  “ viper”). 
There  is  no  Scriptural  allusion  by  means  of  which 
it  is  possible  to  determine  the  species  of  serpent 
indicated  by  the  Hebrew  term,  which  is  derived 
from  a root  which  signifies  “ to  hiss.”  Shaw 
speaks  of  some  poisonous  snake  which  the  Arabs 
call  Leffah  {El  effah):  “ it  is  the  most  malignant 
of  the  tribe,  and  rarely  above  a foot  long.”  Jack- 
son  also  mentious  this  serpent : from  his  description 
it  would  seem  to  be  the  Algerine  adder  ( Echidna 
arictans,  var.  Mauritanica).  The  snake  that 
fastened  on  St.  Paul’s  hand  w hen  he  was  nt  Melita 
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(Acts  xxviii.  3)  was  probably  the  common  viper  of 
this  country  ( Pelias  hems),  or  else  the  Yipera 
aspis. 

Serpent,  Brazen.  The  familiar  history  of  the 
brazen  serpent  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The 
scene  of  the  history,  determined  by  a comparison  of 
Num.  xxi.  3,  and  xxxiii.  42,  must  have  been  either 
Zalmonah  or  I’unon.  I.  The  truth  of  the  history 
will,  in  this  place,  be  taken  for  granted.  Those 
who  prefer  it  may  choose  among  the  hypotheses 
by  which  men  halting  between  two  opinions  have 
endeavoured  to  retain  the  historical  and  to  elimin- 
ate the  supernatural  element.  To  most  of  the 
Israelites  it  must  have  seemed  as  strange  then 
as  it  did  afterwards  to  the  later  Kabbis,  that  any 
such  symbol  should  be  employed.  The  Second 
Commandment  appeared  to  forbid  tlic  likeness  of 
any  living  tiling.  The  golden  calf  had  been  de- 
stroyed as  an  abomination.  What  reason  was  there 
for  tiie  difference  ? In  part,  of  course,  the  answer 
may  be,  that  the  Second  Commandment  forbade, 
not  all  symbolic  forms  as  such,  but  those  that  men 
made  for  themselves  to  worship ; but  the  question 
still  remains,  why  was  this  form  chosen  ? It  is 
hardly  enough  to  say,  with  Jewish  commentators, 
that  any  outward  means  might  have  been  choseu. 
It  is  hardly  enough  again  to  say,  with  most  Chris- 
tian interpreters,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  a tyjie 
of  Christ.  If  the  words  of  our  Lord  in  John  iii. 
14,  15,  point  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  type,  there 
must  yet  have  been  another  meaning  for  the 
symbol.  To  present  the  serpent-form  as  deprived 
of  its  power  to  hurt,  impaled  as  the  trophy  of  a 
conqueror,  was  to  assert  that  evil,  physical  and 
spiritual,  bad  been  overcome,  and  thus  help  to 
strengthen  the  weak  faith  of  the  Israelites  in  a 
victory  over  both.  To  some  writers  this  has  com- 
mended itself  ns  the  simplest  and  most  obvious 
view.  Others,  again,  have  started  from  a different 
ground.  They  look  to  Egypt  as  the  starting-point 
for  all  the  thoughts  which  the  serpent  could  sug- 
gest, and  they  find  there  that  it  was  worshipped 
as  an  agathodaemon , the  symbol  of  health  and  life. 
Contrasted  as  these  views  appear,  they  have,  it  is 
l»elieved,  a point  of  contact.  The  idea  primarily 
connected  with  the  serpent  in  the  history  of  the  Fall, 
as  throughout  the  proverbial  language  of  Scrip- 
ture, is  that  of  wisdom  (Gen.  iii.  1 ; Matt.  x.  16  ; 

2 Cor.  xi.  3).  Wisdom,  apart  from  obedience  to  a 
divine  older,  nllying  itself  to  man’s  lower  nature, 
passes  into  cunning.  Man’s  nature  is  envenomed 
and  degraded  by  it.  But  wisdom,  the  self-same 
jwwer  of  understanding,  yielding  to  the  divine  law, 
is  the  source  of  all  healing  and  restoring  influences, 
ami  the  serpent-form  thus  becomes  a symbol  ot 
deliverance  and  health.  The  Israelites  were  taught 
that  it  would  be  so  to  them  in  proportion  as  they 
censed  to  be  sensual  and  rebellious.— >11.  The  next 
stage  in  the  history  of  the  brazen  serpent  shows  how 
easily  even  a legitimate  symbol,  retained  beyond  its 
time,  after  it  had  done  its  work,  might  become  the 
occasion  of  idolatry.  It  appears  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah  as  having  been,  for  some  undefined  period, 
an  object  of  worship.  The  zeal  of  that  king  leads 
him  to  destroy  it-  We  are  left  to  conjecture  when 
the  worship  began,  or  what  was  its  locality.  All 
that  we  know  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz  makes  it  pro- 
bable that  it  was  under  his  auspices  that  it  received 
a new  development.  The  church  of  St.  Ambrose,  l 
at  Milan,  bns  boasted  for  centuries  of  possessing  the 
brazen  serpent  which  Moses  set  up  iu  the  wilder- 


ness. The  earlier  history  of  the  relic,  so  called,  h 
matter  for  conjecture.— III.  When  the  material 
symbol  had  perished,  Its  history  began  to  sugpst 
deeper  thoughts  to  the  minds  of  men.  The  writer 
of  the  Book  of  Wisdom  sees  in  it  “ a sign  of  salva- 
tion “ he  that  turned  himself  was  not  saved  ty 
the  thing  that  he  saw,  but  by  Thee  that  art  tlx 
Saviour  of  all”  (Wisd.  xvi.  6,  7).  The  Taremn 
of  Jonathan  paraphrases  Num.  xxt.  8 : 44  He  shill 
lie  healed  if  he  direct  his  heart  unto  the  Nam*  ot 
the  Word  of  the  Lord.”  Philo,  with  his  charac- 
teristic taste  for  an  ethical,  mystical  interpretation, 
represents  the  history  as  a parable  of  man  s victory 
over  his  lower  sensuous  nature.  The  facts  jo«t 
stated  may  help  us  to  enter  into  the  bearing  ot 
the  words  of  John  iii.  14,  1 5.— IV.  A full  discus- 
sion of  the  typical  meaning  here  unfolded  belongs  to 
Exegesis  rather  than  to  a Dictionary.  It  will  lx 
enough  to  note  here  that  which  connects  itself  with 
facts  or  theories  already  mentioned.  On  the  tot 
side  the  typical  interpretation  has  been  extended  to 
all  the  details.  On  the  other  it  has  been  main- 
tained that  the  serpent  was  from  the  beginning, 
and  remains  still  exclusively  the  symbol  of  evil; 
that  the  lifting-up  of  the  Son  of  Man  answered  to 
that  of  the  serjient,  because  on  the  cross  the  victory 
over  the  serpent  was  accomplished.  It  will  net 
surprise  us  to  find  that,  in  the  spiritual  as  in  tlx 
historical  interpretation,  both  theories  have  an  ele- 
ment of  truth. 

Serpent-Charming.  There  can  be  noquestk* 
at  all  of  the  remarkable  power  which,  from  tau- 
immemorial,  has  been  exercised  by  certain  peojde  :n 
the  East  over  poisonous  serpents.  The  art  is  mas 
distinctly  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  probably 
alluded  to  by  St.  James  (iii.  7).  The  usual  specx» 
operated  upon,  both  in  Africa  and  in  India,  are  tkr 
hooded  snakes  (JYaia  tripudians , and  Xaia  her/ 
and  the  horned  Cerastes.  That  the  charmers  fre- 
quently, and  perhaps  generally,  take  the  precaulx! 
of  extracting  tne  poison-fangs  before  the  snakes  in 
subjected  to  their  skill,  there  is  much  probability 
for  believing  ; but  that  this  operation  is  not  always 
attended  to  is  clear  from  the  testimony  of  Broa 
and  numerous  other  writers.  Some  have  supposed 
that  the  practice  of  taking  out  or  breaking  off  tb* 
poison-fangs  is  alluded  to  in  Ps.  Iviii.  6,  44  Break 
their  teeth,  0 God,  in  their  mouth.”  The  serpen:* 
charmer's  usual  instrument  is  a flute.  Those  win 
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professed  the  art  of  taming  serpents  were  called  by 
the  Hebrews  minachdshim,  while  the  art  itself  was 
called  lachash  (Jer.  viii.  17  ; Eccl.  x.  11);  but  these 
terms  were  not  always  used  in  this  restricted  sense. 

Seru'g.  Son  of  Keu,  and  great-grandfather  of 
Abraham.  His  age  is  given  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  as 
230  years  (Gen.  xi.  20-23);  30  years  before  he 
begat  Nahor,  and  200  years  afterwards.  Bochart 
conjectures  that  the  town  of  Seruj , a day’s  journey 
from  Charrae  in  Mesopotamia,  was  named  from  this 
patriarch.  Suidas  and  others  ascribe  to  him  the  deifi- 
cation of  dead  benefactors  of  mankind.  Epiphanius 
states  that,  though  in  his  time  idolatry  took  its  rise, 
yet  it  was  confined  to  pictures.  He  characterises  the 
religion  of  mankind  up  to  Serug’s  days  as  Scythic. 

Servant.  The  Hebrew  terms  na’ar  and  meshdr- 
eth,  which  alone  answer  to  our  “ sen-ant,”  in  as 
far  as  this  implies  the  notions  of  liberty  and  volun- 
tariness, are  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.  On 
the  other  hand,  'cbed,  which  is  common  and  equally 
rendered  “ sen-ant  ” in  the  A.  V.,  properly  means 
a slave.  The  terms  above  given  refer  to  the  excep- 
tional cases  of  young  or  confidential  attendants. 
Joshua,  for  instance,  is  described  as  at  once  the 
na'ar  and  meshdreth  of  Moses  (Ex.  xxxiii.  11); 
Elisha’s  sen-ant  sometimes  as  the  former  (2  K.  iv. 
12,  v.  20),  sometimes  as  the  latter  (2  K.  iv.  43,  vi. 
15).  Amnou’s  sen-ant  was  a meshdreth  (2  Sam. 
xiii.  17,  18),  while  young  Joseph  was  a na'ar  to  the 
sons  of  Bilhah  (Gen.  xxxvii.  2).  The  confidential 
designation  meshdreth  is  applied  to  the  priests  and 
Levites,  in  their  relation  to  Jehovah  (Ezr.  viii.  17  ; 
Is.  Ixi.  6 ; Ez.  xliv.  1 1). 

Ses'is.  Smash  At  (1  Esd.  ix.  34). 

Ses  thel.  Bezalekl  of  the  sons  of  l’ahath- 
Moab  (1  Esd.  ix.  31). 

Seth,  Gen.  iv.  25,  v.  3 ; 1 Chr.  i.  1.  The  third 
son  of  Adam,  and  father  of  Enos.  The  signification 
of  his  name  is  “ appointed  ” or  “ put  ” in  the  place 
of  the  murdered  Abel ; but  Ewald  thinks  that  an- 
other signification,  which  he  prefers,  is  indicated  in 
the  text,  viz.  “seedling,”  or  “germ.”  In  the  4th 
century  there  existed  in  Egypt  a sect  calling  them- 
selves Sethians,  who  are  classed  by  Neander  among 
those  Gnostic  sects  which,  in  opposing  Judaism,  aj>- 
proxdmated  to  paganism. 

Sethu'r.  The  Asherite  spy.  son  of  Michael  (Nurn. 
xiii.  13). 

Seven.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  certain  num- 
bers in  the  sacred  literature  of  the  Hebrews  is  ob- 
vious to  tire  most  superficial  reader ; and  it  Is  almost 
equally  obvious  tliat  these  numbers  are  associated 
with  certain  ideas,  so  as  iu  some  instances  to  lose 
their  numerical  force,  and  to  pass  over  into  the 
province  of  symbolic  signs.  This  is  more  or  less 
true  of  the  numbers  three,  four,  seven,  twelve,  and 
forty  ; but  seven  so  far  surpasses  the  rest,  both  in 
the  frequency  with  which  it  recurs,  and  in  the  im- 
portance of  the  objects  with  which  it  is  associated, 
that  it  may  fairly  be  termed  the  representative  sym- 
bolic number.  It  has  hence  attracted  considerable 
attention,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  keystone  on 
which  the  symbolism  of  numbers  depends.  The 
origin  of  this  symbolism  is  a question  tliat  meets  us 
at  the  threshold  of  any  discussion  as  to  the  number 
seven.  The  views  of  Biblical  critics  may  lie  ranged 
under  two  heads,  according  as  the  symbolism  is 
attributed  to  theoretical  speculations  as  to  the  in- 
ternal properties  of  the  number  itself,  or  to  external 
associations  of  a physical  or  historical  character. 
According  to  the  former  of  these  views,  the  symbol- 
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ism  of  the  number  seven  would  be  traced  back  to 
the  symbolism  of  its  component  elements  three  and 
four,  the  first  of  which  = Divinity,  and  the  second 
= Humanity,  whence  seven  = Divinity  + Hu- 
manity, or,  iu  other  words,  the  union  between  God 
and  Man,  as  effected  by  the  manifestations  of  the 
Divinity  in  creation  and  revelation.  This  theory  is 
seductive  from  its  ingenuity,  aud  its  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  but  there  appears  to  be  little  founda- 
tion for  it.  We  turn  to  the  second  class  of  opinions 
which  attribute  the  symbolism  of  the  number  seven 
to  external  associations.  The  infiucuce  of  the  number 
seven  was  not  restricted  to  the  Hebrews ; it  prevailed 
among  the  Persians  (Esth.  i.  10,  14),  among  the 
ancient  Indians,  among  the  Greeks  and  Homans  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  probably  among  all  nations 
where  the  week  of  seven  days  was  established,  as  in 
China,  Egypt,  Arabia,  &c.  The  wide  range  of  the 
word  seven  is  in  this  respect  an  interesting  and 
significant  fact:  with  the  exception  of  “six,”  it 
is  tlie  only  numeral  which  the  Shemitic  languages 
have  in  common  with  the  Indo-European.  In  the 
countries  above  enumerated,  the  institution  of  seven 
as  a cyclical  number  is  attributed  to  the  observation 
of  the  changes  of  the  moon,  or  to  the  supposed 
number  of  the  planets.  The  peculiarity  of  tl>e 
Hebrew  view  consists  in  the  special  dignity  of 
the  seventh , aud  not  simply  in  that  of  seven.  We 
cannot  trace  back  the  peculiar  associations  of  the  He- 
brews farther  than  to  the  point  when  the  seventh 
day  was  consecrated  to  the  purposes  of  religious 
rest.  Assuming  this,  therefore,  as  our  starting- 
point,  the  first  idea  associated  with  seveu  would  be 
that  of  religious  periodicity.  The  Sabbath,  being 
the  seventh  day,  suggested  the  adoption  of  seven  as 
the  coefficient,  so  to  say,  for  the  appointment  of  all 
sacred  periods;  and  we  thus  find  the  7th  month 
ushered  in  by  the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and  signalised 
by  the  celebration  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  and 
the  great  Day  of  Atonement ; 7 weeks  as  the  in- 
terval between  the  Passover  and  the  Pentecost ; the 
7th  year  as  the  Sabbatical  year;  and  the  year  suc- 
ceeding 7x7  years  as  the  Jubilee  year.  From  the 
idea  of  periodicity,  it  passed  by  an  easy  transition 
to  the  duration  or  rejyetition  of  religious  proceed- 
ings ; and  thus  7 days  were  appointed  as  the  length 
of  tho  Feasts  of  Passover  and  Tabernacles ; 7 days 
for  the  ceremonies  of  the  consecration  of  priests, 
and  so  on ; 7 victims  to  be  offered  on  any  special 
occasiou,  as  in  Balaam’s  sacrifice  (Num.  xxiii.  1), 
and  especially  at  the  ratification  of  a treaty,  the 
notion  of  seven  being  embodied  in  the  very  term 
signifying  to  swear,  literally  meaning  to  do  seven 
times  (Gen.  xxi.  28).  The  number  seven,  having 
thus  been  impressed  with  the  seal  of  sanctity  as  the 
symbol  of  all  connected  with  the  Divinity,  was 
adopted  generally  as  a cyclical  number,  with  the 
subordinate  notions  of  perfection  or  completeness. 
It  is  mentioned  in  a variety  of  passages  too  nu- 
merous for  quotation  ( e.g . Job  v.  19;  Jer.  xv.  9 ; 
Matt.  xii.  45)  in  a sense  analogous  to  that  of  a 
“ round  number,”  but  with  the  additional  idea  of 
sufficiency  and  completeness.  The  foregoing  applic- 
ations of  the  number  seven  become  of  great  prac- 
tical importance  in  connexion  with  the  interpretation 
of  some  of  the  prophetical  portions  of  the  Bible,  and 
particularly  of  the  Apocalypse.  We  have  but  to  run 
over  the  chief  subjects  of  that  book,  in  order  to  see 
the  necessity  of  deciding  whether  the  number  is  to 
be  accepted  in  a literal  or  a metaphorical  sense — In 
other  words,  whether  it  represents  a number  or  a 
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quality.  The  decisiou  of  this  question  affects  not 
only  the  number  seven,  but  also  the  number  which 
stands  in  a relation  of  antagonism  to  seven,  viz.  the 
half  of  seven,  which  appears  under  the  form  of 
lorty-two  months,  = 3$  years  (Rev.  xiii.  5),  twelve 
hundred  and  sixty  days,  also  = 3$  years  (xi.  3,  xii. 
6),  and  again  a time,  times,  and  half  a timfe  = 3$ 
years  (xii.  14).  If  the  number  seven  express  the 
notion  of  completeness,  then  the  number  half-seven 
= incompleteness  and  the  secondary  ideas  of  suffer- 
ing and  disaster:  if  the  one  represent  divine  agency, 
the  other  we  may  expect  to  represent  human  agency. 

Shaal'abbin.  A town  in  the  allotment  of  Dan, 
named  between  Ir-Shemesh  and  Ajalon  (Josh.  xix. 
42). 

Sha’albim.  The  commoner  form  of  the  name 
of  a town  of  Dan  which  in  one  passage  is  found  as 
Shaalabbin.  It  occurs  in  an  ancient  fragment  of  his- 
tory inserted  in  Judg.  i.  enumerating  the  towns  of 
which  the  original  inhabitants  of  Canaan  succeeded 
in  keeping  possession  after  the  general  conquest. 
It  is  mentioned  with  Aijalon  again  iu  Josh.  xix.  42 
(Shaalabbin),  and  with  Bethsheroesh  both  there  and 
in  1 K.  iv.  9.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Onomasticon  as  a large  village  in  the 
district  of  Sebaste  (».  e.  Samaria),  aud  as  then  called 
Selaba.  But  this  is  not  very  intelligible.  It  is 
also  at  variance  with  another  notice  of  Jerome  (on 
Ezek.  xlviii.  22).  No  trace  appears  to  have  been 
yet  discovered  of  any  name  resembling  Shaalbim,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Yalo  or  Ain-shems,  or  indeed 
anywhere  else. 

8haal'bonite,  the.  Eliahba  the  Shaalbonite  was 
one  of  David's  thirty-seven  heroes  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  32  ; 
1 Chr.  xi.  33).  He  was  the  native  of  a place  named 
Shaalbon,  which  is  unmentioned  elsewhere,  unless 
it  is  identical  with  SHAALBIM  or  SHAALABBIN  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan. 

Sha'&ph.  1.  The  son  of  Jahdai  (1  Chr.  ii.  47). 
—2.  The  son  of  Caleb  the  brother  of  Jerahmeel  by 
his  concubine  Maachah  (1  Chr.  ii.  49). 

Sha&ra'im.  A city  in  the  territory  allotted  to 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  36  ; in  A.  V.  incorrectly  Sharaim). 
It  is  mentioned  again  in  the  account  of  the  rout 
which  followed  the  fall  of  Goliath  (1  Sam.  xvii.  52). 
These  two  notices  are  consistent  with  each  other. 
Shaaraim  is  therefore  probably  to  be  looked  for 
somewhere  west  of  Sfiuweikeh,  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  hills,  where  they  subside  into  the  great  plain. 
We  find  the  name  mentioned  once  more  in  a list  of 
the  towns  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  31),  occupying  the 
same  place  with  Sharuhen  and  Sansaunah,  in  the 
corresponding  lists  of  Joshua.  It  is  impossible  that 
the  same  Shaaraim  can  be  intended,  and  indeed  it 
is  quite  doubtful  whether  it  be  not  a mere  cor- 
ruption of  one  of  the  other  two  names. 

Sh&aah'gu.  The  eunuch  in  the  palace  of  Xerxes 
who  had  the  chstody  of  the  women  in  the  second 
house  (Esth.  ii.  14). 

8babbetba'L  1.  A I.evite  in  the  time  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  x.  15).  It  is  apparently  the  same  who  with 
Jeshua  and  others  instructed  the  people  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  Law’  (Xeh.  viii.  7).— 2.  One  of 
the  chief  of  the  Levites  after  the  return  from 
Babylon  (Neh.  xi.  16).  I’ossiblv  1.  and  2.  are 
identical. 

Sbachi'a.  Properly  Shabiah,”  a son  of  Shah- 
. araim  by  hi*  wife  Hodesh  (1  Chr.  viii.  10). 

Shadda'L  An  ancient  name  of  God,  rendered  “Al- 
mighty " everywhere  in  the  A.  V.  In  all  passages 
of  Genesis,  except  one  (xlix.  25),  in  Ex.  vi.  3,  and 


in  Ez.  x.  5,  it  is  found  in  connexion  with  il,  **  God,” 

El  Shaddai  being  there  rendered  “ God  Almighty," 
or  the  Almighty  God.”  It  occurs  six  times  ia 
Genesis,  once  in  Exodus  (vi.  3),  twice  in  Numbers 
(xxiv.  4,  16),  twice  in  Ruth  (i.  20,  21),  thirty-one 
times  in  Job,  twice  in  the  Psalms  (lxviii.  14  [15}, 
xci.  1),  once  in  Isaiah  (xiii.  6),  twice  in  Ezekiel 
(i.  24,  x.  5),  and  once  in  Joel  (i.  15).  Iu  Gen«» 
and  Exodus  it  is  found  in  what  are  called  the  Ek»- 
histic  portions  of  those  books,  iu  Numbers  in  the 
Jehovistic  jwrtion,  and  throughout  Job  the  une 
Shaddai  stands  in  parallelism  with  Elohirn,  aid 
never  with  Jehovah.  By  the  name  or  in  the  ch*- 
meter  of  El-Sliaddai,  God  was  known  to  the  patri- 
archs (Gen.  xvii.  1,  xxviii.  3,  xliii.  14,  xlviii.  3, 
xlix.  25),  before  the  name  Jehovah,  in  its  full  sig- 
niticance,  was  revealed  (Ex.  vi.  3).  The  prevail 
idea  attaching  to  the  name  in  all  the  passage?  is 
which  it  occurs  is  that  of  strength  and  power,  aei 
our  translators  have  probably  given  to  “ Shaddai 
its  tme  meaning  when  they  rendered  it  “ Almighty/ 
The  derivations  assigned  to  Shaddai  are  varum. 
W e tnny  mention,  only  to  reject,  the  Rabbinical  ety- 
mology’ which  counects  it  with  da a,  “ sufficient." 
Accoixiing  to  this,  Shaddai  signifies  “ He  who  is 
sufficient,"  “ the  all-sufficient  One and  so  “ H* 
who  is  sufficient  in  himself,"  and  therefore  self- 
existent.  Gcsonius  {Gram.  § 86,  and  Jesiia,  jul 
6)  regards  shaddai,  as  the  plural  of  majesty  from  * 
singular  noun,  sfiad , root  thadad , of  which  tie  j 
primary  notion  seems  to  be,  “ to  be  strong."  It  » 
evident  that  this  derivation  was  present  to  6* 
mind  of  the  prophet  from  the  play  of  words  ia  Ii. 
xiii.  6.  On  the  whole  there  seems  no  reasacuv 
objection  to  the  view  taken  by  Gcsenius,  whan 
Lee  also  adopts. 

Shad'rach.  The  Chaldee  name  of  Hananuh.  the 
chief  of  the  “ three  children,”  whose  song,  as  gw® 
in  the  apocryphal  Daniel,  forms  port  of  the  *em.t  j 
of  the  Church  of  England,  under  the  name  W 
“ Benedicite,  omnia  opera.”  A longer  prayer  B 
the  furnace  is  also  ascribed  to  him  in  the  LXX. 


Vulgate,  but  this  is  thought  to  be  by  a didwst 
hand  from  that  which  added  the  song.  The  history 
of  Shndrnch,  or  Hananiah,  as  told  in  Dau.  i.-iiL* 
well  know’n.  After  their  deliverance  from  the  fur- 
nace, we  hear  no  more  of  Shadrach,  Meshach,  mb' 
Abed-nego  in  the  0.  T.  ; neither  are  they  spok« 
in  the  N.  T.,  except  in  the  pointed  allusion  to  tbes 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  as  having  M threuci: 
faith  quenched  the  violence  of  fire  ” ( Heb.  xi.  33, 34 . 
But  there  are  repeated  allusions  to  them  in  the  ki/C 
apocryphnl  books,  and  the  martyrs  of  the 
baean  period  seem  to  have  been  much  encourage-i 
their  example.  See  1 Macc.  ii.  59,  60  ; 3 
vi.  6 ; 4 Macc.  xiii.  9,  xvi.  3,  21,  xviii.  12. 

Sha'ge.  Father  of  Jonathan  the  Hararite,  a* 
of  David’s  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  34).  [See  Shas- 
MAH  5.] 

Shahara'im.  A Benjamite  whose  history  oi 
descent  are  alike  obscure  in  the  present  text  (1  On 
viii.  8).  It  is  more  intelligible  if  we  remove  tie 
full  stop  from  the  end  of  ver.  7,  and  read  on  thus 
**  and  begat  Uzza  and  Ahihud,  and  Shaliaiaim  U 


begat  in  the  field  of  Moab,”  &c. 

Shahaz'imah.  One  of  the  towns  of  the  ali- 
ment of  Issachar  (Josh,  xix,  22  only). 

Bha'lem,  Gen.  xxxiii.  18.  It  seems  more  than 
probable  that  this  wrord  should  not  here  he  takeu 
as  a proper  name,  but  that  the  sentence  should  U' 
rendered,  “ Jacob  came  safe  to  the  city  ^be 
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SKALIM,  THE  LAND  OF 

?ra.”  It  is  certainly  remarkable  tlmt  there  should 
a modern  village  bearing  the  name  of  Salim  in  a 
iition  to  a certiiin  degree  consistent  with  the  re- 
irrments  of  the  nanutive  when  so  interpreted: — 

. 3 miles  east  of  Nablus  (the  ancient  Shechem), 
i therefore  between  it  and  the  Jordan  Valley, 
ere  the  preceding  verse  (ver.  17)  leaves  Jacob 
tied.  But  there  are  several  considerations  which 
gh  very  much  against  this  being  more  than  a 
tuitous  coincidence.  1.  If  Shalem  was  the  city 
front  of  which  Jacob  pitched  his  tent,  then  it 
tainly  was  the  scene  of  the  eveuts  of  chap,  xxxiv. : 

I the  well  of  Jacob  and  the  tomb  of  Joseph  must 
removed  from  the  situation  iu  which  tradition 
so  appropriately  placed  them  to  some  s]>ot  fur- 
r eastward  and  nearer  to  Salim.  2.  Though 
t of  Nablus,  Salim  does  not  appear  to  lie  near 
• actual  line  of  communication  between  it  and 
Jordan  Valley.  3.  With  the  exception  of  the 
X.,  Peshito-Syrinc,  and  Vulgate,  among  the  un- 
it*, and  Luther's  and  the  Auth.  Vers,  among  the 
denis,  the  unanimous  voice  of  translators  and 
olars  is  in  favour  of  treatiug  sJtulem  as  a mere 
■ellative.  Salim  docs  not  appear  to  have  been 
ted  by  any  traveller. 

5ha  lim,  the  Land  of!  A district  through  which 
tl  passed  on  his  journey  in  quest  of  his  father’s 
ts  ( 1 Sam.  ix.  4,  only).  The  spelling  of  the  name 
the  original,  properly  Sha'dlim,  shows  that  it 
i no  connexion  with  Shalem,  or  with  the  modern 
Vm,  east  of  Nablus.  It  is  more  possibly  identical 
h the  “ land  of  Shual.”  But  this  can  only  be 
pn  as  a conjecture. 

ihal'iaha,  the  Land  of.  One  of  the  districts 
rersed  by  Saul  when  in  search  of  the  asses  of 
h (1  Sam.  ix.  4,  only).  It  apparently  lav 
ween  “ Mount  Ephraim n and  the  “ land  of 
lalim,”  a specification  which  with  all  its  evident 
risen  ess  is  irrecognisable.  The  difficulty  is  in- 
ised  by  placing  Shalisha  at  Saris  or  Khirbct 
•is,  a village  a few  miles  west  of  Jerusalem.  If 
land  of  Shnlishn  contained,  as  it  not  impossibly 
, the  place  called  Baal-Shalisha  (2  K.  iv.  42), 
a the  whole  disposition  of  Saul’s  route  would  be 
nged. 

ihallech'eth,  the  Gate.  One  of  the  gates  of 
**  house  of  Jehovah,”  whether  by  that  expres- 
i be  intended  the  sacred  tent  of  David  or  the 
nple  of  Solomon  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  10).  It  was 
gate  “ to  the  causeway  of  the  ascent.”  As  the 
sewny  is  actually  in  existence,  tire  gate  Shalle- 
th  can  hardly  fail  to  be  identical  with  the  Bab 
\ileh,  or  Sinsleh , which  enters  the  west  wall  of 
Hamm  about  600  feet  from  the  south-west 
ier  of  the  Haram  wall. 

ihal’lom,  the  fifteenth  king  of  Israel,  son  of 
esh,  conspired  against  Zechariah,  son  of  Jero- 
m II.,  killed  him,  and  brought  the  dynasty  of 
u to  a close,  B.c.  770.  In  the  English  version 
! K.  xv.  10,  we  rend,  “ And  Shnlhuu  the  son  of 
esh  conspired  against  him,  and  smote  him  before 
people,  and  slew  him,  and  reigned  in  his  stead.” 

: in  the  I.XX.  we  find  Kc0\aap  instead  of 
>re  the  people , i.  e.  Shall  urn  and  Keblaam 
ed  Zechanah.  Ewald  accepts  this  translation, 
considers  that  Qobolnm  or  Kf&Kaap  was  a 
nv-eonspirator  or  rival  of  Shallum,  of  whose 
sequent  fate  we  have  no  information.  On  the 
th  of  Zechariah,  Shnllum  was  made  king,  but, 
•r  reigning  in  Samaria  for  n month  only,  was  in 
turn  dethroned  and  killed  by  Menahem.— 2.  The 
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husband  (or  son,  according  to  the  LXX.  in  2 K.) 
of  Huldah  the  prophetess  (2  K.  xxii.  14;  2 Chr. 
xxxiv.  2.2)  in  the  reign  of  Josiah.  He  appeal's  to 
have  been  keeper  of  the  priestly  vestments  in  the 
Temple.— 3.  A descendant  of  .Shesham  (1  Chr.  ii. 
40,  41).— 4.  The  third  son  of  Josiah  king  of  Judah, 
known  in  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  as 
Jehoahaz  (I  Chr.  iii.  15;  Jer.  xxii.  11).  Ileng- 
stenberg  regards  the  name  as  symbolical,  “ the 
recompensed  one,”  and  given  to  Jehoahaz  in  token 
of  his  fate,  as  one  whom  God  recompensed  aocoid- 
ing  to  his  deserts.  But  it  is  more  probably  the 
original  name  of  the  king,  which  was  changed  to 
Jehoahaz  when  he  came  to  the  ciown.— 5.  Sou  of 
Sliaul  the  son  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  25).— 6.  A 
high-priest,  sou  of  Zadok  nud  ancestor  of  Ezra 
(l  Chr.  vi.  12,  13;  Ezr.  vii.  2). — 7.  A sou  of 
Nnphtali  (1  Chr.  vii.  13). — 8.  The  chief  of  a 
fumily  of  porters  or  gatekeepers  of  the  east  gate  of 
the  Temple  (1  Chr.  ix.  17).  His  descendants  were 
among  those  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
42 ; Xeh.  vii.  45).  — 9.  Son  of  Kore,  a Korahite 
(1  Chr.  ix.  19,  31).  With  this  Shallum  we  may 
identify  Meshelemiah  and  Shelemiah  (1  Chr.  xxvi. 
1,2,  9,  14),  but  he  seems  to  be  different  from  the 
last-mentioned  Shallum.— 10.  Father  of  Jehizkiah, 
an  Ephraimite  (2  Chr.  xxviii.  12).  — 1L  One  of 
the  porters  of  the  Temple  who  had  married  a foreign 
wife  (Ezr.  x.  24).  — 12.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani 
(Ezr.  x.  42).  — 13.  The  son  of  Halohesh  and  ruler 
of  a district  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  iii.  12).—  14.  The 
uncle  of  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxii.  7) ; perhaps  the 
same  as  2.  — 15.  Father  or  ancestor  of  Maaseiah 
(Jer.  xxxv.  4) ; perhaps  the  same  as  9. 

ShaTlun.  The  son  of  Col-hozeh,  and  ruler  of  a 
district  of  the  Mizpah  (Neh.  iii.  15). 

Shalma’i.  The  children  of  Shalmai  (or  Shamlai, 
as  in  the  margin  of  Ezr.  ii.  40)  were  among  the 
N’ethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii. 
40;  Neh.  vii.  48).  In  Neh.  the  name  is  properly 
Salmai. 

Bhal'man.  Shalmaneser  king  of  Assvria  ( Hos. 
x.  14). 

Shalmane  ser  was  the  Assyrian  king  who  reigned 
immediately  before  Sargon.aiui  prolxibly  immediately 
after  Tiglath-pileser.  He  can  scarcely  have  ascended 
the  throne  earlier  than  B.C.  730,  and  may  possibly 
not  have  done  so  till  a few  years  later.  It  must 
have  been  soon  after  his  accession  that  he  led  the 
forces  of  Assyria  into  Palestine,  where  Hoshea,  the 
last  king  of  Israel,  had  revolted  against  his  authority 
(2  K.  xvii.  3).  No  sooner  was  he  come  than  Hoshea 
submitted,  acknowledged  himself  a “ servant  ’’  of 
the  Great  King,  and  consented  to  pay  him  a fixed 
tribute  annually.  He  soon  after  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  withheld  his 
tribute  in  consequence.  In  B.C.  723  Shalmaneser 
invaded  Palestine  for  the  second  time,  and,  as  Hoshea 
refused  to  submit,  laid  siege  to  Samaria.  The  siege 
lasted  to  the  third  year  (n.c.  721),  when  the  As- 
syrian arms  prevailed  (2  K.  xvii.  4-6,  xviii.  9-1 1). 
It  is  uncertain  whether  Shalmaneser  conducted  the 
siege  to  its  close,  or  whether  he  did  not  lose  his 
crown  to  Saigon  before  the  city  was  takeu. 

Sha'ma.  One  of  David’s  guard,  son  of  Ilothau 
of  Aroer  (1  Chr.  xi.  44). 

Shamari  ah.  Son  of  Rehoboam  (2  Chr.  xi.  19  . 

Shamed.  Properly  Shamer,  or  Shcmer;  oi.e 
of  the  sons  of  Eipaal  the  Beujamitc  (1  Chr.  viii. 
12). 

Sha'mer.  1.  A Meravite  Levite(l  Chr.  vi.40). 
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—2.  SHOMER  the  son  of  Heber  an  Asherite  (1  Chr. 
vii.  34). 

Sham'gar.  Son  of  Anath,  judge  of  Israel  after 
Ehud,  and  liefore  liarak,  though  possibly  contempor- 
ary with  the  latter,  since  he  seems  to  be  spoken  of 
in  Judg.  v.  6 as  a contemporary  of  Jael,  if  the 
reading  is  correct.  It  is  not  improbable  from  his 
patronymic  that  Shamgar  may  have  been  of  the 
tribe  of  Naphtali,  since  Beth-anath  is  in  that  tribe 
(Judg.  i.  33).  In  the  days  of  Shamgar,  Israel  was 
in  a most  depressed  condition,  and  the  whole  nation 
was  cowed.  At  this  conjuncture  Shamgar  was  raised 
up  to  be  a deliverer.  With  no  arms  in  his  hand  but 
an  ox-goad  (Judg.  iii.  31 ; comp.  1 Sam.  xiii.  21), 
he  made  a desperate  assault  upon  the  Philistines, 
and  slew  GOO  of  them.  But  it  was  reserved  for 
Deborah  and  Barak  to  complete  the  deliverance. 

Shamhuth.  The  fifth  captain  for  the  fifth 
month  in  David’s  arrangement  of  his  army  (1  Chr. 
xx vii.  8).  From  a comparison  of  the  lists  in  1 Chr. 
xi.,  xxvii.,  it  would  seem  that  Shamhuth  is  the 
same  as  Siiammoth  the  Harorite. 

Sha'mir.  The  nttme  of  two  places  in  the  Holy 
Land.  1.  A town  in  the  mountain  district  of 
Judah  (Josh.  xv.  48,  only).  It  probably  lay  some 
eight  or  ten  miles  south  of  Hebron,  but  it  has  not 
been  yet  discovered.— 2.  A place  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
the  residence  and  burial-place  of  Tola  the  judge 
(Judg.  x.  1,  2).  It  is  siugular  that  this  judge,  a 
man  of  Issachar,  should  have  taken  up  his  official 
residence  out  of  his  own  tribe,  Shnmir  is  not  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  topographers.  Schwarz  pro- 
poses to  identify  it  with  Samur,  half-way  between 
Samaria  and  Jenin , about  eight  miles  from  each. 
Van  de  Velde  proposes  Khirbct  Summer , ten  miles 
E.S.E.  of  Nablus. 

Sha'mir.  A Kohathite,  son  of  Micah,  or  Michah, 
the  first-born  of  (Jzziel  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  24). 

Sham  ma.  One  of  the  sous  of  Zophar,  an  Asher- 
ite ( 1 Chr.  vii.  37). 

Sham'mah.  L The  son  of  Keuel  the  son  of 
Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi.  13,  17;  1 Chr.  i.  37).  —2.  The 
third  son  of  Jesse,  and  brother  of  David  (1  Sam. 
xvi.  9,  xvii.  13).  Called  also  SHIMEA,  Shimeah, 
and  SiliMMA.  — 3.  One  of  the  three  greatest  of 
David’s  mighty  men.  He  was  with  him  during  his 
outlaw  life  in  the  cave  of  Adullam,  and  signalised 
himself  by  defending  a piece  of  ground  full  of  len- 
tiles  against  the  Philistines  on  one  of  their  maraud- 
ing incursions.  This  achievement  gave  him  a place 
among  the  first  three  heroes  (2  Sum.  xxiii.  11-17). 
The  text  of  Chronicles  at  this  part  is  clearly  very 
fragmentary,  and  what  is  there  attributed  to  Eleazar 
the  son  of  Dodo  properly  belongs  to  Shammah. 
There  is  still,  however,  a discrepancy  in  the  two 
narratives.  The  scene  of  Shammah’s  exploit  is  said 
in  Samuel  to  be  a field  of  lentiles,  and  in  1 Chron. 
a field  of  bai  ley.  Kennicott  proposes  in  both  cases 
to  read  “ barley.”— 4.  The  Harodito,  one  of  David’s 
roighties  (2  Sam.  xxiii.  25).  He  is  cnlled  “ Sham- 
MOTH  the  Harorite  ” in  1 Chr.  xi.  27,  and  in  1 Chr. 
xxvii.  8 “Shamhuth  the  Izrahite,”  Kennicott 
maintained  the  true  reading  in  both  to  be  “ Sham- 
hoth  the  Harodito.”— 5.  In  the  list  of  David’s 
mighty  men  in  2 Sam.  xxiii.  32,  33,  we  find  “ Jo- 
nathan, Shammah  the  Hararitc;”  while  in  the 
corresponding  verse  of  1 Chr.  xi.  34,  it  is  “ Jona- 
than, the  son  of  Shnge  the  Hamrite.”  Combining 
the  two,  Kennicott  proj>oses  to  read  “ Jonathan,  the 
son  of  Shamha,  the  Hararitc.” 

Shamma’i.  1.  The  son  of  Onnm  (1  Chr.  ii.  28, 
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32). — 2.  Son  of  Rekera  (1  Chr.  ii.  44, 45).  — 3. 
The  brother  of  Miriam  and  Ishbah  the  {bonder  of 
Eshtemoa,  in  an  obscure  genealogy  of  the  docred* 
ants  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iv.  17). 

Sham'moth.  The  Harorite,  one  of  David'*  guard 
(1  Chr.  xi.  27). 

8hammtx'a.  L The  Reubenite  spy,  son  ofZacrcr 
(Num.  xiii.  4).  —2.  Son  of  David,  by  his  wif* 
Bathsheba  (1  Chr.  xiv.  4).— 3.  A Levite,  the  fiuVr 
of  Abda  (Neh.  xi.  17).  The  same  as  Shexauk  4. 
— 4.  The  representative  of  the  priestly  family  of 
Bilgah,  or  Bilgai,  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  (Seh 
xii.  18). 

Shammu'ah.  Son  of  David  (2  Sam.  r.  14); 
elsewhere  called  Shammua,  and  Shimka. 

Shamshera'i.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jcroham,  i 
Benjamite  (1  Chr.  viii.  26). 

Sha'pham.  A Gadite  of  Bashan  (1  Chr.  r.  12). 

8ha’phan.  The  scribe  or  secretary  of  king  V 
siah.  He  was  the  son  of  Azaliah  (2  K.  nii.  J; 
2 Chr.  xxxiv.  8),  father  of  Ahikam  (2  K.  xiii.  12; 
2 Chr.  xxxiv.  20),  Elasah  (Jer.  xxix.  3),  and  (*• 
mariah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  10,  11,  12),  and  grandutherrf 
Gcdaliah  (Jer.  xxxix.  14,  xl.  5, 9,  11,  xii.  2,  xlui.6), 
Michaiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  11),  and  probably  of  Jurt- 
niah  (Ez.  viii.  11).  There  seems  to  be  no  .•*& 
cient  reason  for  supposing  that  Shaphan  the  fithe 
of  Ahikam,  and  Shaphan  the  scribe,  were  diffriot 
persons.  The  history  of  Shaphan  brings  out  sea* 
points  with  regard  to  the  office  of  scribe  which  ht 
held.  He  appears  on  an  equality  with  the  governor 
of  the  city  and  the  royal  recorder,  with  whom  he 
was  sent  by  the  king  to  Hilkiah  to  take  an  aoaxffit 
of  the  money  which  had  been  collected  by  the 
Lcvites  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple  and  to  pay  the 
workmen  (2  K.  xxii.  4 ; 2 Chr.  xxxiv.  9 ; coej. 
2 K.  xii.  10).  Ewald  calls  him  Minister  of  Kin**: 
( Qesch . iii.  697).  It  was  on  this  occasion  ibi 
Hilkiah  communicated  his  discovery  of  a copy  of  tk 
Law,  which  he  had  probably  found  while  mak.^ 
preparations  for  the  repair  of  the  Temple.  Supbu 
was  then  apparently  an  old  man,  for  his  son  Ahibn 
must  have  been  in  a position  of  importance, 
his  graudson  Gedaliah  was  already  born.  Be 
as  it  may,  Shaphan  disappears  from  the  scene,  ml 
probably  died  before  the  fifth  year  of  Jehotuii. 
eighteen  years  later,  when  we  find  Elisham*  w 
scribe  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12). 

Sha'phat.  L The  SimeoniU  spy,  son  of  Hxi 
(Num.  xiii.  5).—  2.  The  father  of  the  propV 
Elisha  (1  K.  xix.  16,  19;  2 K.  iii.  11,  vi.  31k- 
3.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Shemaiah  in  the  royxi  - ' 
of  Judah  (1  Chr.  iii.  22).— 4.  One  of  the  dikurf 
the  Gadites  in  Bashan  (1  Chr.  v.  12).— 6.  TV** 
of  Adlai,  who  was  over  David's  oien  in  the  viikn 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  29). 

Sha'pher,  Mount  (Num.  xxxiii.  23).  Tbeasw 
of  a desert  station  where  the  Israelites  aioicje. 
No  site  has  been  suggested  for  it. 

SharaL  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  (Eir.  x.  40. 

Shara  im.  An  imperfect  version  (Josh.  rr.  3- 
only)  of  the  name  Siiaaraim. 

Sharar.  The  father  of  Ahiam  the  HannN 
(2  Sam.  xxiii.  33).*  In  1 Chr.  xi.  35  he  u 
Sacak,  which  Kennicott  thinks  the  true  rra-ba?* 

Share'zer  was  a son  of  Seunacherib,  wh<’Q.  - 
con  junction  with  his  brother  Adraxnmelech,  V 0l5> 
dered  (2  K.  xix.  37). 

Sharon.  A district  of  the  Holy  Land  occts'** 

ally  referred  to  in  the  Bible  (1  Chr.  v.  I^  hv"- 
29  ; Is.  xxxiii.  9,  xxxv.  2,  lxv.  10 ; Cant.  ii.  r 
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Acts  ix.  35,  A.  V.  Saron).  The  name  has  on 
each  occurrence,  with  one  exception  only,  the  defin- 
ite article  (1  Chr.  v.  16).  It  would  therefore 
appear  that  “ the  Sharon " was  some  well-defined 
region  familiar  to  the  Israelites.  The  only  guide  to 
its  locality  furnished  by  Scripture  is  its  mention 
with  Lydda  in  Acts  ix.  35.  There  is,  however,  no 
doubt  of  the  identification  of  Sharon.  It  is  that 
broad  rich  tract  of  land  which  lies  between  the 
mountains  of  the  central  part  of  the  Holy  Land  and 
the  Mediterranean — the  northern  continuation  of  the 
Shefelah.  Eusebius  and  Jerome,  under  the  name 
of  Saronas,  specify  it  as  the  region  extending  from 
Caesarea  to  Joppa.  A general  ‘sketch  of  the  district 
is  given  under  the  head  of  PALESTINE  (p.  671).— 
2.  The  Suarox  of  1 Chr.  v.  16,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made,  is  distinguished  from  the 
western  plain  by  not  having  the  article  attached 
to  its  name  as  the  other  invariably  has.  It  is  also 
apparent  from  the  passage  itself  that  it  was  some 
district  on  the  east  of  Jordan  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Gilead  and  Bashan.  The  name  has  not  been  met 
with  in  that  direction.  Dr.  Stanley  suggests  that 
Sharon  may  here  be  a synonym  for  the  Jtf  wAor. 

Sharonite,  the.  Shitrai,  who  had  charge  of  the 
royal  herds  pastured  in  Sharon  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  ‘29), 
is  the  only  Sharonite  mentioned  in  the  Bible. 

Shar'uhen.  A town  named  in  Josh.  xix.  6 only, 
amongst  those  which  were  allotted  within  Judah  to 
Simeon.  Sharuheu  does  not  appear  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  cities  of  Judah  ; but  instead  of  it,  and  occu- 
pying the  same  position  with  regard  to  the  other 
names,  we  find  Siiiliiim  (xv.  32).  In  the  list  of 
1 Chr.  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  position  is  occu- 
pied by  Shaaraim  (iv.  31).  Whether  these  are 
different  places,  or  different  names  of  the  same  place, 
or  mere  variations  of  careless  copyists ; and,  in  the 
last  case,  which  is  the  original  form,  it  is  perhaps 
impossible  now  to  determine. 

Shasha’i.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  in  the  time 
of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  40). 

Sha'shak.  A Benjamite,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Beriah  (1  Chr.  viii.  14,  25). 

Shanl.  1.  The  son  of  Simeon  by  a Canaanitish 
woman  (Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15;  Num.  xxvi. 
13;  1 Chr.  iv.  24),  and  founder  of  the  family  of 
the  Siiaulites.  — 2.  One  of  the  kings  of  Edom 
(1  Chr.  i.  48,  49).  In  the  A.  V.of  Gen.  xxxvi.  37 
he  is  less  accurately  called  Saul.  — 3.  A Kohathite, 
«on  of  Uzziah  (1  Chr.  vi.  24). 

Sha'veh,  the  Valley  of.  A name  found  only 
in  Gen.  xiv.  It  is  one  of  those  archaic  names  with 
which  this  venerable  chapter  abounds — so  archaic, 
that  many  of  them  have  been  elucidated  by  the  in- 
sertion of  their  more  modem  equivalents  in  the 
body  of  the  document,  by  a later  bat  still  very 
ancient  hand.  In  the  present  case  the  explanation 
does  not  throw  any  light  upon  the  locality  of 
Shaveh  : — “ The  valley  of  Shaveh,  that  is  the  Valley 
of  the  King"  (ver.  17).  True,  the  “Valley  of  the 
King"  is  mentioned  again  in  2 Sam.  xviii.  18,  as 
the  site  of  a pillar  set  up  by  Absalom ; but  this 
passage  again  conveys  no  indication  of  its  position, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  two  passages 
refer  to  the  same  spot. 

Sha'veh  Kiriatha'im,  mentioned  (Gen.  xiv.  5)  as 
the  residence  of  the  Emim  at  the  time  of  Chedor-  i 
laomer’s  incursion.  Kimthaim  is  named  in  the 
later  history,  though  it  has  not  been  identified ; and 
Shaveh  Kiriathaim  was  probably  the  valley  in  or 
by  which  the  town  lay. 
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Shavsha.  The  royal  secretary  in  the  reign  ot 
David  (1  Chr.  xviii.  16).  He  is  apparently  the 
same  with  Serai  ah  (2  Sam.  viii.  17).  In  2 
Sam.  xx.  25  he  is  called  Sheva,  and  in  1 K.  iv.  3 
Shisha. 

Shawm.  In  the  Prayer-book  version  of  Ps. 
xcviii.  7,  “ with  trumpets  also  and  shaians  ” is  the 
rendering  of  what  stands  in  the  A.  V.  “ with  trum- 
pets and  sound  of  comet.”  The  Hebrew  word 
translated  “comet’'  will  be  found  treated  under 
that  head.  The  “ shawm  ” was  a musical  instru- 
ment resembling  the  clarionet. 

Shea’L  One  of  the  sons  of  Bani  who  had  mar- 
ried a foreign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  29). 

Sheal'tiel.  Father  of  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  iii.  2,  8, 
v.  2 ; Neh.  xfi.  1 ; Hagg.  i.  1,  12,  14,  ii.  2,  23). 

She&ri'ah.  One  of  the  six  sons  of  Azel,  a de- 
scendant of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  38,  ix.  44). 

Shearing-house,  the.  A place  on  the  road  be- 
tween Jezreel  and  Samaria,  at  which  Jehu,  on  his 
way  to  the  latter,  encountered  forty-two  members 
of  the  royal  family  of  Judah,  whom  he  slaughtered 
at  the  well  or  pit  attached  to  the  place  (2  K.  x.  12, 
14).  The  translators  of  our  version  have  given 
in  the  margin  the  literal  meaning  of  the  name — 
“ house  of  binding  of  the  shepherds.”  It  is  pro- 
bable that  the  original  meaning  has  escaped.  Euse- 
bius. mentions  it  as  a village  of  Samaria  “ in  the 
great  plain  [of  Esdraelon]  15  miles  from  Logeon.” 

She'ar-Ja'shub  (lit.  “ a remnant  shall  return  ”). 
The  son  of  Isaiah  the  prophet  (Is.  vii.  3).  The  name, 
like  that  of  Maher-shalal-hash-baz,  had  a mystical 
significance  (comp.  Is.  x.  20-22). 

She'ba.  The  son  of  Bichri,  a Benjamite  from  the 
mountains  of  Ephraim  (2  Sam.  xx.  1-22),  the  last 
chief  of  the  Absalom  insurrection.  He  is  described 
as  a “ man  of  Belial.”  But  he  must  hare  been  a 
person  of  some  consequence,  from  the  immense 
effect  produced  by  his  appearance.  It  was  in  fact 
all  but  an  anticipation  of  the  revolt  of  Jeroboam. 
The  occasion  seized  by  Sheba  was  the  emulation,  as 
if  from  loyalty,  between  the  northern  and  southern 
tribes  on  David’s  return  (2  Sam.  xx.  1,  2).  The 
king  might  well  say,  “Sheba  the  son  of  Bichri  shall 
do  us  more  harm  than  did  Absalom  " (i6.  6).  Sheba 
traversed  the  whole  of  Palestine,  apparently  rousing 
the  population,  Joab  following  in  full  pursuit.  It 
seems  to  have  been  his  intention  to  establish  himself 
in  the  fortress  of  Abcl-Beth-mnachah,  famous  for  the 
prudence  of  its  inhabitants  (2  Sam.  xx.  18).  That, 
prudence  was  put  to  the  test  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. Joab’s  terms  were — the  head  of  the  insurgent 
chief.  A woman  of  the  place  undertook  the  mis- 
sion to  her  city,  and  propoved  the  execution  to  her 
fellow-citizens.  The  head  of  Sheba  was  thrown 
over  the  wall,  and  the  insurrection  ended.  — 2.  A 
Gndite  of  Bashan  fl  Chr.  v.  13). 

She'ba.  1.  A son  of  Rnamah,  son  of  Cush  (Gen. 
x.7;  1 Chr.  i.  9).— 2.  A son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  28  ; 
l Chr.  i.  22).  — 3.  A son  of  Jokshan,  son  of 
Keturah  (Gen.  xxv.  3 ; 1 Chr.  i.  32).  We  shall 
consider,  first,  the  history  of  the  Joktanitc  Sheba ; 
and,  secondly,  the  Cushite  Sheba  and  the  Keturahite 
Sheba  together.— I.  It  has  been  shown,  in  A RADIA 
and  other  niticles,  that  the  Joktnnites  were  among 
the  early  colonists  of  southern  Arabia,  and  that  the 
! kingdom  which  they  there  founded  was,  for  many 
centuries,  called  the  kingdom  of  Shel>a,  after  one  of 
the  sons  of  Joktan.  They  appear  to  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  an  aboriginal  race,  which  the  Arabian  his- 
; torians  describe  ns  a people  of  gigantic  stature.  But. 
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besides  these  extinct  tribes,  there  are  the  evidences 
of  Cushite  settlers,  who  probably  preceded  the  Jok- 
tanites.  Sheba  seems  to  have  been  the  name  of  the 
great  south  Arabian  kingdom  and  the  peoples  which 
composed  it,  until  that  of  Himver  took  its  place  in 
later  times.  On  this  point  much  obscurity  remains. 
The  Apparent  difficulties  of  the  ease  are  ivconciled 
by  supposing,  as  M.  Caussin  de  Perceval  has  done, 
that  the  kingdom  and  its  people  received  the  name 
of  Sheba  ( Arabic , Selili),  but  that  its  chief  and 
sometimes  reigning  family  or  tribe  was  that  of 
Himyer.  In  support  of  the  view  that  the  name 
of  Sheba  applied  to  the  kingdom  and  its  people  as  a 
generic  or  national  name,  we  find  in  the  Kumoos 
“ the  name  of  Sebii  comprises  the  tribes  of  the 
Yemen  in  common.”  And  further,  as  Himyer 
meant  the  **  Red  Man,"  so  probably  did  Sebh.  \Ve 
have  assumed  the  identity  of  the  Arabic  Sebi,  with 
Sheba.  The  pi.  form  sebuim  corresponds  with  the 
Greek  2of3 a?oi  and  the  Latin  Snbaei.  In  the  Bible, 
the  Joktanite  Sheba,  mentioned  genealogically  in 
Gen.  x.  28,  recurs,  as  a kingdom,  in  the  account 
of  the  visit  of  the  queen  of  Sheba  to  king  Solomon. 
That  the  queen  was  of  Sheba  in  Arabia,  and  not  of 
Seba  the  Cushite  kingdom  of  Ethiopia,  is  unques- 
tionable. The  other  passages  in  the  Bible  which 
seem  to  refer  to  the  Joktanite  Sheba  occur  in  Is.  lx. 
G ; and  again  in  Jer.  vi.  20.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  Ps.  lxxii.  10,  the  Joktanite  Sheba  is  undoubtedly 
meant.  The  kingdom  of  Sheba  embraced  the  greater 
part  of  the  Yemen,  or  Arabia  Felix.  Its  chief 
cities,  and  probably  successive  capitals,  were  Seba, 
San '4  (UfcAT.),  and  Zafdr  (SEPHAR).  Seba  was 
probably  the  name  of  the  city,  and  generally  of  the 
country  and  nation ; but  the  statements  of  the 
Arabian  writers  are  conflicting  on  this  point.  Near 
Sebii  was  the  famous  Dyke  of  El-'Arim,  said  by 
tradition  to  have  been  built  by  Ltikman  the  'Adite, 
to  store  wnter  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  place,  and 
to  avert  the  descent  of  the  mountain  torrents.  The 
catastrophe  of  the  rupture  of  this  dyke  is  an  im- 
portant point  in  Arab  history,  nnd  marks  the  dis- 
persion >u  the  2nd  century  of  the  Joktanite  tribes. 
This,  like  all  we  know  of  Sebh,  points  irresistibly 
to  the  great  importance  of  the  city  as  the  ancient 
centre  of  Joktanite  power.  The  history  of  the 
Sabaeans  1ms  been  examined  by  M.  Caussin  dc  Per- 
ceval, but  much  remains  to  be  adjusted  Itefore  its 
details  can  be  received  as  trustworthy,  the  earliest 
safe  chronological  point  being  about  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era.  An  examination  of  the  existing 
remains  of  Sabaean  nnd  Himyerite  cities  nnd  build- 
ings will,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  add  more  facts  to 
our  present  knowledge.  The  ancient  buildings  are 
of  massive  masonry,  nnd  evidently  of  Cushite  work- 
manship or  origin.  Later  temples,  nnd  paloce- 
temples,  of  which  the  Arabs  give  us  descriptions, 
were  probably  of  less  massive  character ; but  Sa- 
baean art  is  an  almost  unknown  ami  interesting 
subject  of  inquiry.  The  religion  celebrated  in  those 
Temples  was  cosmic  ; but  this  subject  is  too  obscure 
and  too  little  known  to  admit  of  discussion  in  this 
place.— II.  Sheba,  son  of  Knamnh  son  of  Cush, 
settled  somewhere  on  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Gulf.  In  the  Munis  id  (s.  v.)  Mr.  Stanley  Poole 
has  found  an  identification  which  appears  to  be 
satisfactory — that  on  the  island  of  Awal  (one  or' the 
“ Bnhrevn  Islands  "),  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient, 
city  called  Sebh.  It  was  this  Sheba  that  carried 
on  the  great  Indian  tmtlic  with  Palestine,  in  con- 
junction with,  as  we  hold,  the  other  Sheba,  son  of 


Jokshan  son  of  Keturah,  who  like  Df.da5,  ajp«n 
to  have  formed,  with  the  Cushite  of  the  same  nsu»*, 
one  tribe. 

She'ba.  One  of  the  towns  of  the  allotment  of 
Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  2).  In  the  list  of  the  rities 
of  the  sooth  of  Judah,  there  is  a bhema  (it.  26', 
which  stands  next  to  Moladah,  and  which  is  pm- 
bably  the  Shelia  in  question.  This  suggestion  i» 
supported  by  the  reading  of  the  Vatican  LXX. 

She  bah.  The  famous  well  which  gave  its  nun* 
to  the  city  of  Beorsheba  (Gen.  xxvi.  83).  Accord- 
ing to  this  version  of  the.  occurrence,  Shebah,  or 
more  accurately  Shibeah,  was  the  fourth  of  the 
series  of  wells  dug  by  Isaac's  people,  and  receivfcl 
its  name  from  him,  apparently  in  allusion  to  the 
oaths  (31)  which  had  passed  between  himself  u>J 
the  Philistine  chieftains  the  day  before.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked  that  according  to  the  narrative 
of  an  earlier  chapter  the  well  owed  its  existence  sal 
its  name  to  Isaac’s  father  (xxi.  32).  Some  ooo- 
mentators,  as  Knlisch  ( Gen . 500),  looking  to  tb* 
fnct  that  there  are  two  large  wells  at  Mr  ts  Seta, 
propose  to  consider  the  two  transactions  as  distinct, 
and  as  belonging  the  one  to  the  one  well,  the  other 
to  the  other.  Others  see  in  the  two  narratir* 
merely  two  versions  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  renowned  well  was  first  dug. 

Sheba 'm.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  pastoral 
district  on  the  east  of  Jordan — demanded  by  ml 
finally  ceded  to  the  tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gail  (Sum. 
xxiii.  3,  only).  It  is  probably  the  same  which 
appears  in  the  altered  forms  of  Shi  DM  All  and  Sib- 
MAH. 

Shebani'ah.  1.  A Levite  in  the  time  of  E« 
fNeh.  ix.  4,  5).  He  sealed  the  covenant  with  Ns- 
hemiah  (Neh.  x.  10).— 2.  A priest,  or  pried* 
family,  who  sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiio 
(Neh.  x.  4,  xii.  14).  Called  SlIECHAKIAU  in  Nsfc. 
xii.  3.-3.  Another  Levite  who  sealed  the  cov«eu: 
with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  12).— 4.  One  of  the 
priests  appointed  by  David  to  blow'  with  the  trum- 
pets before  the  ark  of  God  (1  Chr.  xv.  24). 

Shebarim.  A place  named  in  Josh.  vii.  5,  ook, 
ns  one  of  the  points  in  the  flight  from  Ai.  No  tra* 
of  the  name  has  been  yet  remarked. 

Sheb'er.  Son  of  Caleb  ben-Hezron  by  hi*  cm- 
ctibine  Mnachah  (1  Chr.  ii.  48). 

Sheb'na.  A pei"son  of  high  position  in  H«<* 
kiah’s  court,  holding  at  one  time  the  office  of  prefctf 
of  the  palace  (Is.  xxii.  15),  but  subsequently  tke 
subordinate  office  of  secretary  (Is.  xxxvi.  3 ; 2 K- 
xix.  2).  This  change  appears  to  have  been  effected 
by  Isaiah's  interposition.  From  the  omission  ©fbi* 
father’s  name,  it  has  been  conjecture!  that  he  wx-  * 
norui  homo,  perhaps  a foreigner. 

Sheb  uel.  1.  A descendant  of  Gershom  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  li»,  xxvi.  24),  who  was  ruler  of  the  fcmsiirrs 
of  the  house  of  God  ; called  also  SllUDAEL  (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  20).  He  is  the  last  descendant  of  Mo**f! 
whom  there  is  any  trace.— 2.  One  of  the  fourteen 
sons  of  Heman  the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  xxv.  4) ; caliw 
also  Silt' da  EL  (1  Chr.  xxv.  20). 

8hecani’ah.  L The  tenth  in  order  of  the  prit't* 
who  were  appointed  by  lot  in  the  reign  of  D’-' « 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  11).— 2.  A priest  in  the  reign  w 
Ilezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15). 

Shechaniah.  1.  A descendant  of  ZernbbaW 
fl  Chr.  iii.  21,  22).— 2.  Some  descendants  * 
Shechaniah  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  3 
The  sons  of  Shechaniah  were  another  family  * •> 
returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  5).  In  thi*  vcr» 
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sqme  name  appears  to  have  been  omitted.  Perhaps 
1 He  reading  should  be:  “of  the  sons  of  Zattu, 
Shei'haniah,  the  son  of  Jahaziel.”— 4.  The  son  of 
Jeliiel  of  the  sons  of  Elam  (Err.  x.  2).— 5.  The 
father  of  Shemaiah  2 (Neh.  iii.  29).— 6.  The  son 
of  Aral)  (Neh.  vi.  18).— 7.  The  head  of  a priestly 
family  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  xii.  3;. 

Shech 'em.  There  may  be  some  doubt  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  name.  It  has  been  made  a 
question  whether  the  place  was  so  called  from 
Shechem,  the  son  of  Ilamor,  hem!  of  their  tribe  in 
the  time  of  Jacob  (Gen.  xxxiii.  18,  sq.),  or  whetlier 
he  received  his  name  from  the  city.  The  import 
of  the  name  favours,  certainly,  the  latter  supposi- 
tion. The  etymology  of  the  Hebrew  word  ahecem 
indicates  that  the  place  was  situated  on  some  moun- 
tain or  hill-side  ; and  that  presumption  agrees  with 
Josh.  xx.  7,  which  places  it  in  Mount  Ephraim 
(see  also,  1 K.  xii.  25),  and  with  Judg.  ix.  9, 
which  represents  it  as  under  the  summit  of  Gcrizim, 
which  belonged  to  the  Ephraim  range.  The  other 
Biblical  intimations  in  regard  to  its  situation  are 
only  indirect.  But  the  historical  and  traditional 
data  which  exist  outside  of  the  Bible  are  abundant 
mul  decisive.  Josephus  dcscrilies  Shechem  as  be- 
tween Gerizim  and  Ebnl.  The  present  Snhulus  is  a 
corruption  merely  of  Xeapolis;  and  Neapolis  suc- 
ceeded the  more  ancient  Shechem.  All  the  early 
writers  who  touch  on  the  tojiography  of  Palestine, 
testify  to  this  identity  of  the  two.  The  city  jeceivcd 
its  new  name  from  Vespasian,  and  on  coins  still 
extant  is  called  Flavia  Neapolis.  Its  situation  ac- 
counts for  another  name  which  it  bore  among  the 
natives,  while  it  was  known  chiefly  as  Neapolis  to 
foreigners.  It  is  nearly  midway  between  Judaea  and 
Galilee.  Being  thus  a “ thoroughfare  *’  on  this  im- 
portant route,  it  was  called  Moborttui  or  Mubortha, 
as  Josephus  states  ( B . J.  iv.  8,  §1).  Pliny  writes 
the  same  name  “ Mamortha.”  The  ancient  town,  in 
its  most  flourishing  age,  may  havo  tilled  a wider  cir- 
cuit than  its  modem  representative.  It  could  easily 
have  extended  further  up  the  side  of  Gerizim,  and 
eastward  nearer  to  the  opening  into  the  valley  from 
the  plain.  But  any  great  change  in  this  respect, 
certainly  the  idea  of  on  altogether  diiferent  position, 
the  natural  conditions  of  the  locality  render  doubtful. 
Josephus  says  that  moie  than  ten  thousand  Sama- 
ritans (inhabitants  of  Shechein  are  meant)  were 
destroyed  by  the  Romans  on  one  occasion.  The 
population,  therefore,  must  have  been  much  greater 
than  A abultis  with  its  present  dimensions  would 
contain.  The  situation  of  the  town  is  one  of  sur- 
passing beauty.  It  lies  in  a sheltered  valley,  pro- 
tected by  Gerizim  on  the  south,  and  Ebnl  on  the 
north.  The  feet  of  these  mountains,  where  they 
rise  from  the  town,  are  not  more  than  five  hundred 
yards  apart.  The  bottom  of  the  valley  is  about 
J 800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  top  of 4 
Gerizim  8u0  feet  higher  still.  The  site  of  the  pre- 
sent city,  which  we  believe  to  have  been  also  tliat 
of  the  Hebrew  city,  occurs  exactly  on  the  water- 
summit  ; and  streams  issuing  from  the  numerous 
springs  there,  flow  down  the  opposite  slopes  of  the 
■valley,  spreading  verdure  and  fertility  in  every  di- 
rection. Travellers  vie  with  each  other  in  the  lan- 
guage which  they  employ  to  describe  the  scene  thnt 
bursts  here  so  suddenly  upon  them  on  arriving  in 
spring  or  early  summer  at  this  paradise  of  the  Holy 
I .and.  “ The  whole  valley,**  says  Dr.  Robinson, 
“ was  filled  with  gardens  of  vegetables,  and  orchards 
of  ull  kinds  of  fruits,  watered  by  fountaius,  which 
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burst  forth  in  various  pails  and  (low  westwmds  in 
refreshing  streams.  It  came  upon  us  suddenly  like 
a scene  of  fairy  enchantment.  We  saw  nothing  to 
compare  with  it  in  all  Palestine.  Here,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  an  immense  mu'.ben  v-tree,  by  the 
side  of  a purling  rill,  we  pitched  our  tent  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day  and  the  night.  . . . We  rose 
early,  awakened  by  the  song#  of  nightingales  and 
other  birds,  of  which  the  gardens  around  us  were 
full.**  The  allusions  to  Shccbem  in  the  Bible  are 
numerous,  and  show  how  important  the  place  was 
in  Jewish  history.  Abraham,  on  his  first  migra- 
tion to  the  Land  of  Promise,  pitched  his  tent  ami 
built  an  altar  under  the  Oak  (or  Terebinth)  of 
Moreh  at  Shechem.  “The  Canaanite  was  then  in 
the  land  •”  and  it  is  evident  that  the  region,  if  not 
the  city,  was  already  in  possession  of  the  aboriginal 
race  (see  Gen.  xii.  6).  At  the  time  of  Jacob’s 
arrival  here,  after  his  sojourn  in  Mesopotamia  (Gen. 
xxxiii.  18,  xxxiv.),  Shechem  was  a Hivite  city,  of 
which  Ilamor,  the  father  of  Shechem,  was  the  head- 
man. It  was  at  this  time  that  the  patriarch  pur- 
chased from  that  chieftain  “ the  parcel  of  the  field,” 
which  he  subsequently  bequeathed,  as  a special 
patrimony,  to  his  son  Joseph  (Gen.  xliii.  22 ; 
Josh.  xxiv.  32;  John  iv.  5).  The  field  lay  un- 
doubtedly on  the  rich  plain  of  the  Mukhna , and  its 
value  was  the  greater  on  account  of  the  well  Which 
Jacob  had  dug  there,  so  as  not  to  be  dependent  on 
his  neighbours  for  a supply  of  water.  The  defile- 
ment of  Dinah,  Jacob’s  daughter,  and  the  capture 
of  Shechem  and  massacre  of  all  the  male  inhabitants 
by  Simeon  and  Levi,  are  events  that  belong  to  this 
period  (Gen.  xxxiv.  1 sq.).  The  oak  under  which 
Abraham  had  worshipped,  survived  to  Jacob’s  time 
(Gen.  xxxv.  1-4).  The  “oak  of  the  monument ** 
(Judg.  ix.  6),  where  the  Shechemites  made  Abi- 
melech  king,  marked,  perhaps,  the  veneration  with 
which  the  Hebrews  looked  lock  to  these  earliest 
footsteps  (the  incunafnila  gentis)  of  the  patriarchs 
in  the  Holy  Land.  In  the  distribution  of  the  land 
after  its  conquest  by  the  Hebrews,  Shechem  fell  to 
the  lot  of  Ephraim  (Josh.  xx.  7),  but  was  assigned 
to  the  Levites,  and  became  a city  of  refuge  (josh, 
xxi.  20,  21).  It  acquired  new  importance  ns  the 
scene  of  the  renewed  promulgation  of  the  Law, 
when  its  blessings  were  heard  from  Gerizim  and  its 
curses  from  Ebal,  and  the  people  bowed  their  heads 
and  acknowledged  Jehovah  as  their  king  and  ruler 
(Deut.  xxvii.  11;  and  Josh.  ix.  33-35).  It  was 
here  Joshua  assembled  the  people,  shortly  before 
his  death,  and  delivered  to  them  his  last  counsels 
(Josh.  xxiv.  1,  25).  After  the  death  of  Gideon, 
Abimelech,  his  bastard  son,  induced  the  Shechemites 
to  revolt  from  the  Hebrew  commonwealth  aud  elect 
him  as  king  (Judg.  ix.).  It  was  to  denounce  this 
act  of  usurpation  and  treason  that  Jotham  delivered 
his  parable  of  the  trees  to  the  men  of  Shechem  from 
the  top  of  Gerizim,  as  recoided  at  length  in  Judg. 
ix.  22  sq.  In  revenge  for  his  expulsion,  after  a 
reign  of  three  years,  Abimelech  destroyed  the  city, 
and,  as  an  emblem  of  the  fate  to  which  he  would 
consign  it,  sowed  the  ground  with  salt  (Judg.  ix. 
31-45).  It  was  soon  restored,  however,  for  we 
are  told  in  1 K.  xii.  that  all  Israel  assembled  at 
Shechem,  and  Kehoboam,  Solomon’s  successor,  went 
thither  to  be  inaugurate!  as  king.  Here,  at  this 
same  place,  the  ten  tribes  renounced  the  house  of 
David,  and  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Jeroboam 
(1  K.  xii.  16),  under  whom  Shechem  became  for  a 
time  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  We  come  next  to 
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The  Valley  and  Town  of  .Vd M«»,  the  ancient  Shechem,  from  the  South-wc«t<m  flank  of  Mount  Kbal,  looking  Witwinl  The 
on  the  loft  la  Gerlxini.  Tlie  Mediterranean  la  dlaccmlble  In  tho  dlatance.  From  a sketch  by  W . Tipping,  Eaq. 


the  epoch  of  the  exile.  The  people  of  Shechem 
doubtless  shared  the  fate  of  the  other  inhabitants, 
and  were,  most  of  them  at  least,  carried  into  cap- 
tivity (2  K.  rvii.  5,  6,  xviii.  9 sq.).  But  Shal- 
maneser, the  conqueror,  sent  colonies  from  Baby- 
lonia to  occupy  the  place  of  the  exiles  (2  K.  xvii. 
24).  It  would  seem  that  there  was  another  influx 
of  strangers,  at  a later  period,  under  Esar-haddoa 
(Ezr.  iv.  2).  From  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the 
Samaritans,  the  history  of  Shechem  blends  itself 
with  that  of  this  people  and  of  their  sacred  mount* 
Gerizim.  [Samaria,  Samaritan  Pest.]  Shechem 
reappears  in  the  New  Testament.  It  is  the  Sychar 
of  John  iv.  5,  near  which  the  Saviour  conversed 
with  the  Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob’s  Well.  In 
Acts  vii.  16,  Stephen  reminds  his  hearers  that 
certain  of  the  patriarchs  (meaning  Joseph,  as  we 
see  in  Josh.  xxiv.  32,  and  following,  perhaps,  somo 
tradition  as  to  Jacob’s  other  sons)  were  buried  at 
Sychem.  It  only  remains  to  add  a few  words  re- 
lating more  especially  to  N&bulus , the  heir,  under  a 
different  name,  of  the  site  and  honour's  of  the  ancient 
Shechem.  The  population  consists  of  about  five 
thousand,  among  whom  are  five  hundred  Greek 
Christians,  one  hundred  and  fifty  Samaritans,  and 
a few  Jews.  The  enmity  between  the  Samaritans 
and  Jews  is  as  inveterate  still,  ns  it  was  in  the 
days  of  Christ.  The  Mohammedans  of  course,  make 
up  the  bulk  of  the  population.  The  main  street 
follows  tiie  line  of  the  valley  from  east  to  west,  and 
contains  a well-stocked  bAzanr.  Most  of  the  other 
streets  cross  this:  here  are  the  smaller  shops  and 
tiie  workstands  of  the  artisans.  Most  of  the  streets 
are  narrow  and  dark,  ns  the  houses  hang  over  them 
on  arches,  very  much  as  in  the  closest  parts  of 
Cairo.  The  houses  are  of  stone,  and  of  the  most 
ordinary  style,  with  the  exception  of  these  of  the 


wealthy  sheikhs  of  Samana  who  live  here.  Tk:* 
are  no  public  buildings  of  any  note.  The  Knitei 
or  synagogue  of  the  Samaritans  is  a small  edifice, 
in  the  interior  of  which  there  is  nothing  return- 
able, unless  it  be  an  alcove,  screened  by  a cortn- 
in  which  their  sacred  writings  are  kept  The  »tr.> 
ture  may  be  three  or  four  centuries  old.  3d» 
has  five  mosks,  two  of  which,  according  to  a tr*i- 
tion  in  which  Mohammedans,  Christians,  aad 
maritans  agree,  were  originally  churches.  I-' 
Rosen  says  that  the  inhabitants  boast  of  the  wh- 
ence of  not  less  than  eighty  springs  of  water  wuhi*. 
and  around  the  city.  He  gives  the  names  oftweety- 
seven  of  the  principal  of  them.  Some  of  the  cur- 
are watered  from  the  fountains,  while  otheis 
a soil  so  moist  as  not  to  need  such  irrigation.  Tk 
olive,  as  in  the  days  when  Jotham  delivered  w 
famous  parable,  is  still  the  principal  tree.  I1?- 
almonds,  walnuts,  mulberries,  grapes,  orirra. 
apricots,  pomegranates,  are  abundant.  ^ The  u*ky 
of  the  Nile  itself  hardly  surpasses  fiShmttoin”' 
production  of  vegetables  of  every  sort.  Beinc.  - 
it  is,  the  gateway  of  the  trade  iwtween  Jofa  r- 
Beirut  on  the  one  side,  nnd  the  tnuis-JonLink  <h- 
tricts  on  the  other,  and  the  centre  also  of  a proving 
so  rich  in  wool,  grain,  and  oil,  ArRWtts  bocur*. 
necessarily,  the  seat  of  an  active  commerce,  aw  f 
a comparative  luxury  to  be  found  in  very  few 
the  inland  Oriental  cities.  This  account  would  • 
incomplete  without  some  mention  of  the  two  T" 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Nabulus  which  fear  ta- 
nnines of  the  Well  of  Jacob  nnd  the  Tomb  of 
Of  these  the  former  is  the  more  remarkable.  • 
lies  nbout  a mile  and  a half  east  of  the  city, 
to  the  lower  road,  and  just  beyond  the  wiw*j 
hamlet  of  Bal&ta.  Among  the  Mohammedan* 
Samarita  h it  is  known  as  Blr  eUYakih , or  11 
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Yaktth ; the  Christians  sometimes  call  it  Bir  es-Sa- 
mnriych — **  the  well  of  the  Samaritan  woman.” 
Formerly  there  was  a square  hole  opening  into  a 
carefully-built  vaulted  chamber,  about  10  feet 
square,  in  the  floor  of  which  was  the  true  mouth 
of  the  well.  Now  a portion  of  the  vault  has  fallen 
in  and  completely  covered  up  the  mouth,  so  that 
nothing  can  be  seen  above  but  a shallow  pit  half 
filled  with  stones  and  rubbish.  The  well  is  deep — 
75  ft.  when  last  measured — and  there  was  probably 
a considerable  accumulation  of  rubbish  at  the  bottom. 
Sometimes  it  contains  a few  feet  of  water,  but  at 
others  it  is  quite  dry.  It  is  entirely  excavated  in 
the  solid  rock,  perfectly  round,  9 ft.  in  diameter, 
with  the  sides  hewn  smooth  and  regular.  Of  all 
the  special  localities  of  our  Lord’s  life,  this  is  almost 
the  only  one  absolutely  undisputed.  The  second  of 
the  spots  alluded  to  is  the  Tomb  of  Joseph.  It 
lies  about  a quarter  of  a mile  north  of  the  well,  ex- 
actly in  the  centre  of  the  opening  of  the  valley 
between  Gerizim  and  Ebal.  It  is  a small  square 
enclosure  of  high  whitewashed  walls,  surrounding 
a tomb  of  the  ordinary  kind,  but  with  the  pecu- 
liarity that  it  is  placed  diagonally  to  the  walls, 
instead  of  parallel,  as  usual.  A rough  pillar  used 
its  an  altar,  and  black  with  the  traces  of  fire,  is  at 
the  head,  and  another  at  the  foot  of  the  tomb.  In 
the  walls  are  two  slabs  with  Hebrew  inscriptions, 
and  the  interior  is  almost  covered  with  the  names 
of  pilgrims  in  Hebrew,  Arabic,  and  Samaritan. 
Beyond  this  there  is  nothing  to  remark  in  the 
structure  itself.  The  local  tradition  of  the  Tomb, 
like  that  of  the  well,  is  as  old  as  the  beginning  of 
the  4th  century. 

Shech'em.  I.  The  son  of  Hamor  the  chieftain 
of  the  Hivite  settlement  of  Shechem  at  the  time  of 
Jacob’s  arrival  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  2-26 ; Josh, 
xxiv.  32;  Judg.  ix.  28).— 2.  A man  of  Manasseh, 
of  the  clan  of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  31).— 3.  A 
Gileadite,  son  of  Shemida,  the  younger  brother  of 
the  foregoing  (1  Chr.  vii.  19). 

Sheche  mites,  the.  The  family  of  Shechem,  son 
of  Gilead  (Num.  xxvi.  31  ; comp.  Josh.  xvii.  2). 

Shechi'nah.  This  term  is  not  found  in  the 
Bible.  It  was  used  by  the  later  Jews,  and  bor- 
rowed by  Christians  from  them,  to  express  the 
visible  majesty  of  the  Divine  Presence,  especially 
when  resting,  or  dwelling,  between  the  Cherubim 
on  the  mercy-seat  in  the  Tabernacle,  and  in  the 
temple  of  Solomon  ; but  not  in  Zerubbabel’s  temple, 
lor  it  was  one  of  the  five  particulars  which  the 
Jews  reckon  to  have  been  wanting  in  the  second 
temple.  The  use  of  the  term  is  first  found  in  the 
T&rgums,  where  it  forms  a frequent  periphrasis  for 
God,  considered  as  dwelling  amongst  the  children 
•of  Israel,  and  is  thus  used,  especially  by  Oukelos, 
to  avoid  ascribing  corporeity  to  God  Himself.  In 
Kx.  xxv.  8,  where  the  Hebrew  has  “ Let  them  make 
me  a sanctuary  that  1 may  dwell  among  them," 
Oukelos  has,  “ I will  make  my  Shechinah  to  dwell 
among  them.”  In  xxix.  45, 46,  for  the  Hebrew  “ I 
will  dwell  among  the  children  of  Israel,”  Oukelos 
has,  “ I will  make  my  Shechinah  to  dwell,  &c.” 
In  Ps.  lxxiv.  2,  for  “ tills  Mount  Zion  wherein  thou 
has  dwelt,”  the  Targum  has  “ wherein  thy  Shechi- 
nah hath  dwelt.”  In  the  description  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  Solomon’s  Temple  (1  K.  viii.  12,  13),  the 
Targum  of  Jouathan  runs  thus ; “ The  Loitl  is 
pleased  to  make  His  Shechinah  dwell  in  Jerusalem. 
I have  built  the  house  of  the  sanctuary  for  the 
house  of  thy  Shechinah  for  ever.”  And  in  1 Iv.  vi. 
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13,  for  the  Heb.  “ I will  dwell  among  the  children 
of  Israel,”  Jonathan  has  “ I will  make  my  Shechi- 
nah dwell.”  In  Is.  vi.  5 he  has  the  combination, 
“ the  glory  of  the  Shechinah  of  the  King  of  ages,  the 
Lord  of  Hosts and  in  the  next  verse  he  para- 
phrases “ from  off  the  altar,”  by  “ from  before  His 
Shechinah  on  the  throne  of  glory  in  the  lofty  hea- 
vens that  are  above  the  altar.  Compare  also  Num. 
v.  3,  xxxv.  34;  Ps.  Lrviii.  17,  18,  cxxxv.  21  ; Is. 
xxxiii.  5,  lvii.  15;  Joel  iii.  17,  21,  and  numerous 
other  passages.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  lie 
noticed  that  the  Targums  never  render  “ the  cloud  ” 
or  “ the  glory”  by  Shechinah.  Hence,  as  regards 
the  use  of  the  word  Shechinah  in  the  Targums,  it 
may  be  defined  as  a periphrasis  for  God  whenever 
He  is  said  to  dwell  on  Zion,  amongst  Israel,  or 
between  the  Cherubims,  and  so  on,  in  order,  as 
before  said,  to  avoid  the  slightest  approach  to  ma- 
terialism. Our  view  of  the  Targumistic  notion  of 
the  Shechinah  would  not  be  complete  if  wc  did  not 
add,  that  though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Jews  reck- 
oned the  Shechinah  among  the  marks  of  the  Divine 
favour  which  were  wanting  to  the  second  Temple, 
they  manifestly  expected  the  return  of  the  Shechi- 
nah in  the  days  of  the  Messiah.  Thus  llagg.  i.  8, 
“ build  the  house,  and  I will  take  pleasure  iu  it, 
and  I will  be  glorified,  saith  the  Lord,”  is  para- 
phrased by  Jonathan,  “ I will  cause  my  Shechinah 
to  dwell  in  it  in  glory.”  Compare  also  Zech.  ii. 
10,  viii.  3 ; Ez.  xliii.  7,  9.  As  regards  the  visible 
manifestation  of  the  Divine  Presence  dwelling 
amongst  the  Israelites,  to  which  the  term  Shechi- 
nah has  attached  itself,  the  idea  which  the  different 
accounts  in  Scripture  convey  is  that  of  a most 
brilliant  and  glorious  light,  enveloped  in  a cloud, 
and  usually  concealed  by  the  cloud,  so  that  the 
cloud  itself  was  for  the  most  part  alone  visible; 
but  on  particular  occasions  the  glory  appealed. 
The  allusions  in  the  N.  T.  to  the  Shechinah  are  not 
unfrequent.  Thus  in  the  account  of  the  Nativity, 
the  words,  “ Lo,  the  angel  of  the  laird  came  upon 
them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about 
them”  (Luke  ii.  9),  followed  by  the  apparition  of 
“ the  multitude  of  the  Heavenly  host,”  recall  the 
appearance  of  the  Divine  glory  on  Sinai,  when 
“ He  shined  forth  from  Paran,  and  came  with  ten 
thousands  of  saints”  (Deut.  xxxiii.  2;  comp.  Ps. 
lxviii.  17 ; Acts  vii.  53;  Heb.  ii.  2 ; Ezek.  xliii.  2). 
The  “ God  of  glory  ” (Acts  vii.  2,  55),  “ the  che- 
rubims of  glory  ” (Heb.  ix.  5),  “ the  glory  ” (Rom. 
ix.  4),  and  other  like  passages,  are  distinct  refer- 
ences to  the  manifestations  of  the  glory  in  the  0.  T. 
When  we  read  in  John  i.  14,  that  “ the  Word  was 
made  flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  beheld  his 
glory ;”  or  in  2 Cor.  xii.  9,  “ that  the  power  of 
Christ  may  vest  upon  me  ;”  or  in  Rev.  xxi.  3,  “ Be- 
hold the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men,  and  He 
will  dwell  with  them”  we  have  not  only  references 
to  the  Shechinah,  but  are  distinctly  taught  to  con- 
nect it  with  the  incarnation  and  future  coming  of 
Messiah,  as  type  with  antitype.  It  should  also  be 
specially  noticed  that  the  attendance  of  angels  is 
usually  associated  with  the  Shechinah.  These  are 
most  frequently  called  (Ez.  x.,  xi.)  cherubim  ; but 
sometimes,  as  in  Is.  vi.,  seraphim  (comp.  Rev.  iv. 
7,  8).  The  predominant  association,  however,  is 
with  the  cherubim,  of  which  the  golden  cherubim 
on  the  mercy-sent  were  the  representation. 

Shed'eur.  The  father  of  Klizur,  chief  of  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  i. 
5,  ii.  10,  vii.  30,  35,  x.  18). 
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Sheep.  Sheep  were  an  important  part  of  the 
possosions  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  of  Eastern 
nations  generally.  The  first  mention  of  sheep 
occurs  in  Gen.  iv.  2.  They  weitj  used  in  the  sa- 
crificial offerings,  both  the  adult  animal  (Ex.  xx. 
24  ; 1 K.  viii.  63  ; 2 Chr.  xxix.  33)  and  the  lamb, 
».  e.  “ a male  from  one  to  three  years  old,”  but 
young  lambs  of  the  first  year  were  more  generally 
used  in  the  offerings  (see  Ex.  xxix.  38  ; Lev.  ix.  3, 
xii.  6 ; Num.  xxviii.  9,  &c.).  No  lamb  under  eight 
days  old  was  allowed  to  be  killed  (Lev.  xxii.  27). 
A very  young  lamb  was  called  taleh  (see  1 Sam. 
vii.  9 ; is.  Ixv.  25).  Sheep  and  lambs  formed  an 
important  article  of  food  (1  Sam.  xxv.  18  ; 1 K.  i. 
19,  iv.  23;  I»s.  xliv.  11,  &c.).  The  wool  was 
used  as  clothing  (Lev.  xiii.  47;  Deut.  xxii.  11; 
Prow  xxxi.  13;  Job  xxxi.  20,  &c.).  “ Rams’  skins 

dyed  red  ” were  used  ns  a covering  for  the  taber- 
nacle (Ex.  xxv.  5).  Sheep  and  lambs  were  some- 
times jwiid  as  tribute  (2  K.  iii.  4).  It  is  very 
striking  to  notice  the  immense  numbers  of  sheep  that 
were  reawl  in  Palestine  in  Biblical  times.  Sheej>- 
shearing  is  alluded  to  Gen.  xxxi.  19,  xxxviii.  13; 
Deut.  xv.  19;  1 Sam.  xxv.  4;  Is.  liii.  7,  &c. 
Sheep-dogs  were  employed  in  Biblical  times,  as  is 
evident  from  Job  xxx.  1,  “ the  dogs  of  my  flock." 
Shepherds  iu  Palestine  and  the  East  generally  go 
before  their  flocks,  which  they  induce  to  follow  by 
calling  to  them  (comp.  John  x.  4 ; Ps.  lxxvii.  20, 
lxxx.  1),  though  they  also  drove  them  (Gen.  xxxiii. 
13).  The  following  quotation  from  Hartley’s  lie- 
Marches  in  G recce  and  the  Levant,  p.  321,  is  so 
strikingly  illustrative  of  the  allusions  in  John  x. 
1-16,  that  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  it: 
“ Having  had  my  attention  directed  last  night  to 
the  words  in  John  x.  3,  I asked  my  man  if  it  was 
usual  in  Greece  to  give  names  to  the  sheep.  He 
informed  me  that  it  was,  and  that  the  sheep  obeyed 
the  shepherd  when  he  called  them  by  their  names. 
This  morning  I had  an  opportunity  of  verifying 
the  truth  of  this  remark.  Passing  by  a flock  of 
sheep,  I asked  the  shepherd  the  same  question  which 
1 had  put  to  the  servant,  and  he  give  me  the  same 
answer.  I then  bade  him  call  one  of  his  sheep. 
He  di<l  so,  and  it  instantly  left  its.  pasturage  and  its 
companions  and  ran  up  to  the  hands  of  the  shep- 
herd with  signs  of  pleasure  nnd  with  a prompt 
obedience  which  I had  never  before  observed  in  any 
other  animal.  It  is  also  true  in  this  country  that 
‘a  sti-an'jer  will  they  not  follow,  but  will  flee  from 
him.’  The  shepherd  told  me  that  many  of  his 
sheep  were  still  wild,  that  they  hnd  not  yet  learned 
their  names,  but  that  by  teaching  them  they  would 
all  learn  them.”  The  common  sheep  of  Syria  and 
Palestine  are  the  broad-tail  (Gris  lati:audat>is), 
and  a variety  of  the  common  sheep  of  this  country 
(Oris  aries)  called  the  BUotccen  according  to  Rus- 
sell (Alc/gto,  ii.  p.  147).  The  broad-tailed  kind 
has  long  been  reared  in  Syria.  The  whole  passage 
in  Gen.  xxx.  which  bears  on  the  subject  of  Jacob’s 
stratagem  with  Laban’s  sheep  is  involved  in  consid- 
erable perplexity,  nnd  Jacob’s  conduct  in  this 
matter  has  been  severely  and  uncompromisingly 
condemned  by  some  writers.  It  is  altogether  im- 
possible to  account  for  the  complete  success  which 
attended  his  device  of  setting  peeled  rods  before  the 
ewes  nnd  she-gonts  as  they  came  to  drink  in  the 
watering  troughs,  on  natural  grounds.  We  must 
agree  with  the  Greek  fathers  nnd  ascribe  the  pro- 
duction of  Jncob’s  spotted  sheep  and  goats  to  Divine 
agency,  lu  Gen.  xxxi.  5-13,  where  Jacob  expressly 


states  that  his  success  was  due  to  Divine  interfer- 
ence, it  is  hard  to  believe  that  Jacob  is  utteru*: 
nothing  but  a tissue  of  falsehoods.  We  are  aware 
that  a still  graver  ditliculty  in  the  minds  of  some 
persons  remains,  if  the  above  explanation  be  adopted ; 
but  we  have  no  other  alternative.  As  the  sheep  a 
an  emblem  of  meekness,  patience,  and  submission, 
it  is  expressly  mentioned  as  typifying  these  qua- 
lities in  the  person  of  our  Blessed  Lord  (I*,  liii.  7 ; 
Acts  viii.  32,  &c.).  Tno  relation  that  exists  between 
Christ,  “ the  chief  Shepherd,"  and  His  members, 
is  beautifully  compared  to  that  which  in  the  L*t 
is  so  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  shepherds  to  thev 
H o<'ks. 
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Sheepgato,  the.  One  of  the  gates  of  Jot*!** 

ns  rebuilt  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  iii.  1,  32;  xii.  ft  • 
It  stood  between  the  tower  of  Meah  and  the  otam- 
ber  of  the  comer  (iii.  32,  1 ) or  gate  of  the  paid- 
house  (xii.  39,  A.  V.  “ prison-gate  ”).  Thebtsr 
seems  to  hnve  been  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  jet^ 
tion  of  the  wall  of  the  city  of  David  with  that  cf 
the  city  of  Jerusalem  proper,  having  the  dwp 
gate  on  the  north  of  it.  The  position  of  the 
gate  may  therefore  have  been  on  or  near  tkt  * 
the  Bah  el-Kattanin. 

Sheep-market,  the  (John  v.  2).  Tbe 
“ market”  is  an  interpolation  of  our  transUV* 
possibly  after  Luther,  who  has  Schofham.  • * 
words  of  the  original  are  iir'i  rrj  vpofiaruej.  ’*■’ 
which  should  probably  be  supplied  not  market, 
gate,  irv\fj,  as  in  the  LXX.  version  of  the  pasA'* 
in  Nehemiah  quoted  in  the  foregoing  article. 

8hehari'ah.  A Benjamite,  son  of  Jehonun  ' 
Chr.  viii.  26). 

ShekeL  In  a former  article  [Moxev]  a f 
account  has  been  given  of  the  coins  called  sbelA 
which  are  found  with  inscriptions  in  the  Smo- 
ritan  character;  so  that  the  present  article  * ■ 
only  contain  notices  of  a few  particulars  reUtir:  ***’ 
the  Jewish  coinage  which  did  not  fall  within  !•* 
plan  of  the  former.  It  may,  in  the  first  place-  » 
desirable  to  mention,  that  although  some  shek-^ 
are  found  with  Hebrew  letters  instead  of  Swnsntar. 
these  are  undoubtedly  all  forgeries.  Ramie*, 
Uabbi-Moscs- Bar- Nachman,  who  lived  about  tv 
commencement  of  the  13th  century,  describe*  » 
shekel  which  he  had  seen,  and  of  which  the  L* 
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thaeans  rend  the  inscription  with  ease.  The  ex- 
planation which  they  gave  of  the  inscription  was, 
un  one  side : Shekel  ha-ShckaUm,  “ the  shekel  of 
shekels,”  and  on  the  other  “ Jerusalem  the  Holy.” 
The  former  was  doubtless  a misinterpretation  of 
the  usual  inscription  “the  shekel  of  Israel;”  but 
the  latter  corresjxmds  with  the  inscription  on  our 
shekels  (Buyer,  De  Numis.  p.  11).  But  the  most 
important  passage  of  all  is  that  in  which  II.  Azarias 
de  Rossi  quotes  the  description  of  a shekel  seen  by 
ltamban  at  St.  Jean  d’Acre,  A.D.  1210.  He  gives 
t he  inscriptions  as  above,  “ the  Shekel  of  Shekels,” 
:md  “ Jerusalem  the  Holy but  he  also  determines 
the  weight,  which  he  makes  about  half  an  ounce. 
We  find,  therefore,  that  in  early  times  shekels  were 
known  to  the  Jewish  Rabbis  with  Samaritan  in- 
scriptions, corresponding  with  those  now  found 
(except  in  one  point,  which  is  probably  an  error), 
and  corresponding  with  them  in  weight.  We  be- 
lieve that  W.  Postell  is  the  first  Christian  writer 
who  saw  and  described  a shekel.  He  was  a Parisian 
traveller  who  visited  Jerusalem  early  in  the  16th 
century.  Postell  gives  a very  lad  woodcut  of  one 
of  these  shekels,  but  the  inscription  is  correct.  He 
was  unable  to  explain  the  letters  over  the  vase, 
which  soon  became  the  subject  of  a discussion 
among  the  learned  men  of  Europe,  which  lasted  for 
nearly  two  centuries.  The  correspoudenoe  of  the 
newly-found  coins  with  the  earlier  description  is 
almost  demonstrative.  But  they  bear  such  un- 
doubted marks  of  genuineness,  that  no  judge  of 
ancient  coins  could  doubt  them  for  a moment.  On 
the  contrary,  to  a practised  eye,  those  with  Hebrew 
inscriptions  bear  undoubted  marks  of  spuriousness. 
Among  the  symbols  found  on  this  series  of  coins  is 
one  which  is  considered  to  represent  that  which 
was  called  Liilab  by  the  Jews.  This  term  was 
applied  to  the  branches  of  the  three  trees  mentioned 
in  Lev.  xxiii.  40,  which  are  thought  to  be  the 
Palm,  the  Myrtle,  and  the  Willow.  The  symbol 
ou  the  Reverse  of  the  shekels,  representing  a twig 
with  three  buds,  appears  to  bear  more  resemblance 
to  the  buds  of  the  pomegranate  than  to  nny  other 
plant.  The  following  list  is  given  by  Cavedoni  as 
an  enumeration  of  all  the  coins  which  can  be  attri- 
buted with  any  certainty  to  Simon  Maccabaeus. — 
I.  Shekels  of  three  years,  with  the  inscription 
Shekel  Israel  on  the  Obverse  with  a Vase,  over 
which  appears  (l)an  Aleph ; (2)  the  letter  Shin 
with  a Beth ; (3)  the  letter  Shin  with  a Giinel. 
R.  On  the  Reverse  is  the  twig  with  three  buds, 
and  the  inscription  Jerusalem  Kcdoshah  or  Hak- 
kciloshah. — II.  The  same  as  the  above,  only  half 
the  weight,  which  is  indicated  by  the  word  chdtsi, 
“ a half.”  These  occur  only  in  the  first  and  second 
years.  The  above  are  silver. — III.  ShSnath  Arb'a 
Chdtsi.  The  fourth  year — a half.  A Citron  between 
two  Lulahs.  R.  Lujeullath  Tsiyon,  “Of the  Li- 
beration of  Zion.”  A Palm-tree  between  two  baskets 
of  fruit. — IV.  Shlnath  Arb'a , RebC a.  The  fourth 
year — a fourth.  Two  Ivlibs.  R.  “Of  the  Li- 

beration of  Zion,” — as  before.  Citron-fruit. — V. 
Shinnth  Arb'a.  The  fourth  year.  Lulab  between 
two  Citrons.  R.  Ixyeullalh  Tsiyon , as  before.  The 
Vase  as  on  the  shekel  and  half-shekel.  These  are  of 
eopper.  In  the  course  of  1862  a work  of  consider- 
able importance  was  published  at  Breslau  by  Dr. 
M.  A.  Levy,  entitled  Geschichte  der  Jiulischen 
Munzen.  There  are  one  or  two  points  on  which 
it  is  desirable  to  state  the  views  of  the  author, 
especially  as  he  quotes  coins  which  have  only  be- 
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come  known  lately.  Some  coins  have  been  described 
in  the  Revue  JNiunumatique  (1860,  p.  260  seq.\ 
to  which  the  name  of  Eleazar  coins  has  been  given. 
A coin  was  published  some  time  ago  by  De  Saulcr 
which  is  supposed  by  that  author  to  be  a counterfeit 
coin.  It  is  scarcely  legible,  but  it  appears  to  con- 
tain the  name  Eleazar  on  one  side,  and  that  of 
.Simon  on  the  other.  During  the  troubles  which 
preceded  the  final  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  Eleazar 
(the  son  of  Simon),  who  was  a priest,  and  Simon 
Ben  (j'iora,  were  at  the  head  of  large  factious.  It 
is  suggested  by  Dr.  Levy  that  money  may  have 
been  struck  which  bore  the  names  of  both  these 
leaders ; but  it  seems  scarcely  probable,  as  they  do 
not  appear  to  have  acted  in  concert.  But  a copper 
coin  lias  been  published  in  the  Ilcvne  Numismatique 
which  undoubtedly  bears  the  inscription  of  “ Eleazar 
the  priest."  Its  types  are — I.  A vase  with  one 
handle  and  the  inscription  “ Eleazar  the  priest,”  in 
Samaritan  letters.  R.  A bunch  of  grapes  with  the 
inscription,  “ year  one  of  the  redemption  of  Israel.” 
Some  silver  coins  also,  first  published  by  Reichardt, 
bear  the  same  inscription  on  the  obverse,  under  a 
palm-tree,  but  the  letters  run  from  left  to  right. 
The  revenue  bears  the  same  type  and  inscription  as 
the  copper  coins.  These  coiiis,  as  well  as  some 
that  bear  the  name  of  Simon  or  Simeon,  are  attri- 
buted by  Dr.  Levy  to  the  period  of  this  first  re- 
bellion. It  is,  however,  quite  clear  that  some  of 
the  coins  bearing  similar  inscriptions  belong  to  the 
period  of  Bur-cocab’s  rebellion  (or  Barcoceba's , as 
the  name  is  often  sjielt)  under  Hadrian,  because 
they  are  stamped  upon  denarii  of  Trajan,  his  pre- 
decessor. 

She'lah.  1.  The  youngest  son  of  Judah  by  the 
daughter  of  Shuah  (Gen.  xxxviii.  5,  11,  14,  26, 
xlvi.  12;  Num.  xxvi.  20;  1 Chr.  ii.  3,  iv.  21).— 
2.  The  proper  form  of  the  name  of  Salah  the  sou 
of  Arphaxad  (l  Chr.  i.  18,  24). 

She'lanitefl,  the.  The  descendants  ofSilELAii  1 
(Num.  xxvi.  20). 

Shelemi  ah.  1.  One  of  the  sons  of  Buni  in  the 
time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  39).— 2.  The  father  of  Hn- 
naniah  (Neh.  iii.  30).— 3.  A priest  in  the  time  of 
Nehemiuh  (Neh.  xiii.  13).— 4.  The  father  of  Je- 
hucal,  or  Jucal,  in  the  time  of  Zedekiah  (Jer. 
xxxvii.  3).— 5.  The  father  of  Irijnh,  the  captain  of 
the  ward  who  arrested  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxxvii.  13). 
—6.  The  same  as  Mkshklkmiaii  and  SilALLUX  8 
(1  Chr.  xxvi.  14).— 7.  Another  of  the  sons  of  Baui 
in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  41).— 8.  Ancestor  of 
Jehudi  in  the  time  of  Jehoiakim  (Jer.  xxxvi.  14). 
—9.  Son  of  Abdeel ; one  of  those  who  received  the 
orders  of  Jehoiakim  to  take  Baruch  and  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  26). 

Shel'eph,  Gen.  x.  26  ; 1 Chr.  i.  20.  The  second 
in  order  of  the  sons  of  Joktuu.  The  tribe  which 
spmng  from  him  lias  been  satisfactorily  identified, 
both  in  modern  and  classical  times ; as  well  as  the 
district  of  the  Yemen  named  after  him.  Sheleph 
is  found  where  we  should  expect  to  meet  with  him, 
in  the  district  ( Mikhldf, , as  the  ancient  divisions  of 
the  Yemen  are  called  by  the  Arabs)  of  Sulaf,  which 
appears  to  be  the  same  as  Niebuhr’s  Salfie,  written 
in  his  map  Selfia.  Besides  this  geographical  trace 
of  Sheleph,  we  have  the  tribe  of  Shelif  or  Shulaf. 
YAkoot  in  the  Moajam , s.  v„  says,  “ Es-Selif  or 
Es-Sulaf  they  are  two  ancient  tribes  of  the  tribe* 
of  Yemen ; Hisham  Ibn-Mohammed  says  they  are 
the  children  of  YuktAn  (Joktnn);  ....  And  a 
district  in  El-Yemen  is  named  after  the  Sulaf.” 
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El-Kolkasander  says,  “ El-Stilaf,  called  also  Beni-s- 
Silfrin,  a tribe  of  the  descendants  of  Knhtan  (Jok- 
tan).”  ....  Ydkoot  also  says  thnt  El-Muutabik 
was  an  idol  belonging  to  Es-Sulaf.  Finally,  accoid- 
ing  to  the  Kdmaos,  Sulaf  was  a branch-tribe  of 
Dhu-l-Kil&a. 

She'lesh,  son  of  Helem  (1  Chr.  vii.  35). 

Shel'omi.  An  Asherite,  father  of  Ahihud  (Nam. 
xxxiv.  27). 

SheTomith.  1.  The  daughter  of  Dibri  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  (Lev.  xxiv.  11).— 2.  The  daughter  of 
Zerubbabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  19).— 8.  Chief  of  the  Izliar- 
ites  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  18).— 4.  A descendant  of  Eliezer 
the  son  of  Moses,  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr. 
xxvi.  25,  26,  28).— 5.  A Gershonite,  son  of  Shimei 
(l  Chr.  xxiii.  9).  “Shimei”  is  probably  a mistake. 
—6.  According  to  the  present  text,  the  sons  of 
Shelomith,  with  the  son  of  Josiphiah  at  their  head, 
returned  from  Babylon  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  10). 
There  appears,  however,  to  be  an  omission,  and  the 
true  reading  is  probably,  “ Of  the  sons  of  Bani, 
Shelomith  the  son  of  Josiphiah.” 

Shel’omoth.  The  same  as  Shelomith  3 (1  Chr. 
xxiv.  22). 

Shelu'miel.  The  son  of  Zurishaddai,  and  prince 
of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  6,  ii.  12,  vii.  36,  41,  x.  19). 

8hem.  The  eldest  sou  of  Noah,  bom  (Gen.  v. 
32)  when  his  father  had  attained  the  age  of  500 
years.  He  was  98  years  old,  married,  and  childless, 
at  the  time  of  the  Flood.  After  it,  he,  with  his 
father,  brothers,  sisters-in-law,  and  wife,  received  the 
blessing  of  God  (ix.  1),  and  entered  into  the  cove- 
nant. Two  years  afterwards  he  became  the  father 
of  Arphaxad  (xi.  10),  and  other  children  were  bom 
to  him  subsequently.  With  the  help  of  his  brother 
Japheth,  he  covered  the  nakedness  of  their  father 
which  Canaan  and  Ham  did  not  care  to  hide.  In 
the  prophecy  of  Noah  which  is  connected  with  this 
incident  (ix.  25-27),  the  first  blessing  falls  on 
Shem.  He  died  at  the  age  of  600  years.  Assuming 
that  the  years  ascribed  to  the  patriarchs  in  the 
present  copies  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  are  correct,  it 
appeal's  that  Methuselah,  who  in  his  first  243  years 
was  contemporary  with  Adam,  had  still  nearly  100 
years  of  his  long  life  to  run  after  Shem  was  bom. 
And  when  Shem  died,  Abraham  was  148  years  old, 
and  Isaac  had  been  9 years  married.  The  portion 
of  the  earth  occupied  by  the  descendants  of  Shem 
(x.  21-31)  intersects  the  portions  of  Japheth  and 
Ham,  and  stretches  in  an  uninterrupted  line  from 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Indian  Ocean.  Be- 
ginning at  its  north-western  extremity  with  Lydia, 
it  includes  Syria  (Aram),  Clmldaea  (Arphaxad), 
parts  of  Assyria  (Asshur),  of  Persia  (Elam),  and  of 
the  Arabian  Peninsula  (Joktan). 

Shem' a.  One  of  the  towns  of  the  south  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  26).  In  the  list  of  the  towns  of  Simeon 
selected  from  those  in  the  south  of  Judah,  Sheba 
takes  the  place  of  Shema,  probably  by  an  error  of 
transcription  or  a change  of  pronunciation. 

8hem'a.  1.  A Reuben ite,  ancestor  of  Bela  (1 
Chr.  v.  8).— 2.  Son  of  Elpaal  (1  Chr.  viii.  13). 
Probably  the  same  as  Shimhi.— 8.  One  of  those 
who  stood  at  Ezra’s  right  hand  when  he  read  the 
Law  to  the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4). 

Shem'aah.  A Beniamite  of  Gibenh,  and  father 
of  Ahiezer  and  Joash  (1  Chr.  xii.  3). 

Shemai'ah.  1.  A prophet  in  the  reign  of  Re- 
hoboam.  When  the  king  had  assembled  180,000 
men  of  Benjamin  and  Judah  to  reconquer  the 


northern  kingdom  after  its  revolt,  Shemaiah  was 
commissioned  to  charge  them  to  return  to  tlurir 
homes,  and  not  to  war  against  their  brethren  (IK. 
xii.  22  ; 2 Chr.  xi.  2).  His  second  and  last  appear- 
ance upon  the  stage  was  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
invasion  of  Judah  and  siege  of  Jerusalem  by  Shi- 
shak  king  of  Egypt  (2  Chr.  xii.  5,  7).  He  wrote 
a chronicle  containing  the  events  of  Rehoboam’i 
reign  (2  Chr.  xii.  15).— 2.  The  son  of  Shectanuh, 
among  the  descendants  of  Zerubbabel  (1  CL',  iii. 
22).  He  was  keeper  of  the  east  gate  of  the  city, 
and  assisted  Nehemiah  in  restoring  the  wall  (Xeh. 
iii.  29).— 3.  Ancestor  of  Ziza,  a prince  of  the  tribe 
of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  37).  Perhaps  the  same  u 
Shimei  6.-4.  Son  of  Joel  a Keubenite;  perbajc 
the  same  as  Shema  (1  Chr.  v.  4).— 5.  Son  of 
Hasshub,  aMerarite  Levite  (1  Chr.  ix.  14  ; NeL  ii. 
15).— 6.  Father  of  Obadiah,  or  Abda,  a Levite  (l 
Chr.  ix.  16).— 7.  Son  of  Elizaphan,  and  chief  of 
his  house  in  the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  8,  11). 
—8.  A Levite,  son  of  Nethaneel,  and  also  a scribe 
in  the  time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  6).— 9.  The 
eldest  son  of  Obed-edom  the  Gittite  (1  Chr.  xxri. 
4,  6,  7).— 10.  A descendant  of  Jeduthun  the  singer 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xsu. 
14).— 11.  One  of  the  sons  of  Adonikam  who  re- 
turned with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  13).— 12.  One  of  the 
“ heads”  whom  Ezra  sent  for  to  his  camp  by  the 
river  of  Ahnva,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  I^vita 
and  ministers  for  the  Temple  from  “ the  place  Ca- 
siphia  ” (Ezr.  viii.  16),— 13.  A priest  of  the  family 
of  Harim,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra's 
bidding  (Ezr.  x.  21).— 1.4.  A layman  of  Israel,  son 
of  another  Harim,  who  also  had  married  a foreigner 
(Ezr.  x.  31).— 15.  Son  of  Delaiah  the  son  of  Mche- 
tabeel,  a prophet  in  the  time  of  Nehemiah  (Neh. 
vi.  10).— 16.  The  head  of  a priestly  house  who 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  8). 
His  family  went  up  with  Zerubbabel,  and  were  re- 
presented in  the  time  of  Joiakim  by  Jehonathm 
(Neh.  xii.  6,  18).  Probably  the  same  who  is  men- 
tioned again  in  Neh.  xii.  35.-17.  One  of  the 
princes  of  Judah  at  the  time  of  the  dedication  ot 
the  Wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  34).— 18.  One 
of  the  choir  on  the  same  occasion  (Neh.  xii.  3G).— 
19.  A priest  who  blew  a trumpet  on  the  same  oc- 
casion (Neh.  xii.  42).— 20.  Shemaiah  the  Nebe- 
lam  ite,  a false  prophet  in  the  time  of  Jeremiah 
(Jer.  xxix.  24-32).— 21.  A Levite  in  the  reign  of 
Jehoshnphat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8).— 22.  A Levite  in 
the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  15).— 23.  A 
Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah,  who  assisted  at  the 
solemn  passover  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  9).— 24.  The  Either 
of  Urijah  of  Kiijath-jearim  (Jer.  xxvi.  20). — M- 
The  father  of  Delaiah  (Jer.  xxxvi.  12).' 

8hemari'ah.  1.  One  of  the  Benjamite  warriors 
who  came  to  David  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5).— 2. 
One  of  the  family  of  Harim,  a layman  of  l*r»**t 
who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  in  the  time  ot  Ezra 
(Ezr.  x.  32).— 3.  One  of  the  family  of  Btw» 
under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  preceding 
(Ezr.  x.  41). 

Sheme'ber.  King  of  Zcbolm,  and  ally  of  the 
king  of  Sodom  when  he  was  attacked  by  the  north* 
eastern  invaders  under  Chedorlaomer  (Gen.  xiv. 

8hem'er.  The  owner  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
city  of  Samaria  was  built  (IK.  xvi.  24),  and  *rtc 
whom  it  was  called  Shomerxm  by  its  founder  Omn. 
who  bought  the  site  for  two  silver  talents. 

8hem  ida.  A sou  of  Gilead  (Num.  xm.  3-i 
Josh.  xvii.  2). 
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Shem'idah.  Shemidn  the  son  of  Gilead  (1  Chr.  I 
vii.  19). 

Shemida  itea,  the.  The  descendants  of  Shemida 
the  son  of  Gilead  (Ntim.  xxvi.  32).  They  obtained 
their  lot  amoug  the  male  children  of  Manasseh 
(Josh.  xvii.  2). 

Shem'inith.  The  title  of  Ps.  vi.  is : “ To  the 
chief  Musician  on  Neginoth  upon  Sheminith,”  or 
“ the  eighth/*  as  the  margin  of  the  A.  V.  hits  it. 
A similar  direction  is  found  in  the  title  of  Ps.  xii. 
(comp.  1 Chr.  xv.  21).  The  LXX.  in  both  pas- 
sages renders  &ir}p  rijs  by Sifrjs,  and  the  Vulgate 
pro  octavA.  The  Genera  Version  gives  “ upon  the 
eighth  tune.”  Most  Rabbinical  writers,  as  Rashi 
and  Aben  Ezra,  follow  the  Targum  on  the  Psalms 
in  regarding  it  as  a harp  with  eight  strings ; but 
this  has  no  foundation,  and  depends  upon  a mis- 
construction of  1 Chr.  xv.  21.  Gesenius  says  it 
denotes  the  bass,  in  opposition  to  Alamoth  (1  Chr. 

xv.  20),  which  signifies  the  treble.  Others,  with 
the  author  of  Shiite  Ifeujgibborim,  interpret,  “the 
sheminith  ” as  the  octave.  It  seems  most  probable 
that  Sheminith  denotes  a certain  air  known  ns  the 
eighth,  or  a certain  key  in  which  the  Psalm  was  to 
be  sung. 

Shemi  ramoth.  1.  A Levite  of  the  second  degree, 
in  the  choir  formed  by  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20, 

xvi.  5).— 2.  A Levite  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshnphat 
(2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

Shemi  tic  Languages  and  Writing.  Intro- 
duction, §§1-5. — 1.  The  expressions,  “Shemitic 
family,”  and  “ Shemitic  languages,”  arc  based,  as 
is  well  known,  on  a reference  to  Gen.  x.  21  seqq. 
Subsequently,  the  obvious  inaccuracy  of  the  ex- 
pression has  Jed  to  an  attempt  to  substitute  others, 
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such  as  Western  Asiatic,  or  Syro-Arabic — this  last 
a happily  chosen  designation,  as  bringing  at  once 
before  us  the  two  geographical  extremes  of  this 
family  of  languages.  But  the  earlier,  though  in- 
correct one,  has  maintained  its  ground : and  for  pur- 
poses of  convenience  we  shall  continue  to  use  it. 
2.  It  is  im]>ossib]e  to  lay  down  with  accuracy  the 
boundaries  of  the  area,  occupied  by  the  tribes  em- 
ploying so-called  Shemitic  dialects.  For  general 
purposes,  the  highlands  of  Armenia  may  be  taken 
as  the  Northern  boundary — the  river  Tigris  and  the 
ranges  beyond  it  as  the  Eastern — and  the  Red  Sea, 
the  Levant,  and  certain  portions  of  Asia  Minor  as 
the  Western.  3.  Varieties  of  the  great  Shemitic 
language-family  are  to  be  found  in  use  in  the  fol- 
lowing localities  within  the  area  named.  In  those 
ordinarily  known  as  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia, 
and  Assyria,  there  prevailed  Aramaic  dialects  of 
different  kinds,  e.  g.  Biblical  Chaldaic — that  of  the 
Targums  and  of  the  Syriac  versions  of  Scripture — 
to  which  may  be  added  other  varieties  of  the  same 
stock — such  as  that  of  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions — 
and  of  different  Sabian  fragments.  Along  the  Me- 
diterranean seaboard,  and  among  the  tribes  settled 
in  Canaan,  must  be  placed  the  home  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
among  which  were  interspersed  some  relics  of  that 
of  the  Phoenicians.  In  the  south,  amid  the  seclu- 
sion of  Arabia,  was  preserved  the  dialect  destined  at 
a subsequent  period  so  widely  to  surpass  its  sisters 
in  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  it  is  spoken. 
A variety,  allied  to  this  last,  is  found  to  have 
been  domiciliated  for  a long  time  in  Abyssinia. 
The  following  table  is  given  by  Professor  M. 
Muller : — 


Genealogical  Table  or  the  .Shemitic  Fa  milt  op  Languages. 


Living  Languages. 

Dead  Languages. 

Classes. 

Dialects  of  Arabic  . . 

Ethiopic ] 

„ Amharfc 

Himyaritic  Inscriptions J 

1 

Biblical  Hebrew 

Hebraic, 

„ the  Jews  . < 

Samaritan  (Pentateuch) 

r or 

i. 

1 

Carthaginian,  Phoenician  Inscriptions 

Chaldee  (Masorn,  Talmud,  Targum,  Biblical  Chaldee)  . . . 

Middle. 

Aramaic, 

2 

Neo-Syriac . . . . < 

Syriac  (Pcshito,  2nd  cent,  a.k.) 

► or 

I 

Cuneiform  Inscriptions  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh 

Northern. 

There  is  much  that  is  probable  in  the  notion  held 
by  more  than  one  scholar,  that  the  spoken  dialect 
of  the  Shemitic  tribes  external  to  Arabia  (in  the 
earliest  periods  of  their  history)  closely  resembled, 
or  was  in  fact  a better  variety  of  Aramaic.  4.  The 
history  of  the  Shemitic  people  tells  us  of  various 
movements  undertaken  by  them,  but  supplies  no 
remarkable  instances  of  their  assimilating.  Though 
carrying  with  them  their  language,  institutions, 
and  habits,  they  are  not  found  to  have  struck  root, 
but  remained  strangers  and  exotics  in  several  in- 
stances, passing  away  without  traces  of  their  occup- 
ancy. And  the  same  inveterate  isolation  still 
characterizes  tribes  of  the  race,  when  on  new  soil. 
5.  The  peculiar  elements  of  the  Shemitic  character 
will  be  found  to  have  exercised  considerable  influ- 
ence on  their  literature.  Indeed,  accordance  is 
seldom  more  close,  than  in  the  case  of  the  Shemitic 
race  (where  not  checked  by  external  causes),  between 
the  generic  type  of  thought,  and  its  outward  ex- 
pression. Like  other  languages,  this  one  is  mainly 
resolvable  into  monosyllabic  primitives.  These  mo- 
nosyllabic primitives  may  still  be  traced  in  par- 
ticles, and  words  least  exposed  to  the  ordinary  causes 
of  variation.  But  differences  are  observable  in  the 


principal  parts  of  speech — the  verb  and  the  noun. 
Secondary  notions,  and  those  of  relation,  are  grouped 
round  the  primary  ones  of  meaning  in  a single 
word,  susceptible  of  various  internal  changes  accord- 
ing to  the  particular  requirement.  Another  leading 
peculiarity  of  this  branch  of  languages,  is  the  ab- 
sence (save  in  the  case  of  proper  names)  of  com- 
pound words — to  which  the  sister  family  is  indebted 
for  so  much  life  and  variety.  Iu  the  Shemitic 
family — agglutination,  not  logical  sequence — inde- 
pendent roots,  not  compound  appropriate  derivations 
from  the  same  root,  are  used  to  express  respectively 
a train  of  thought,  or  different  modifications  of  a 
particular  notion. 

§§  6-13.  Hebrew  Language. — Period  of 
Growth. — 6.  The  Hebrew  language  is  a branch  of 
the  so-called  Shemitic  family,  extending  over  a 
large  portion  of  South-Western  Asia.  In  the  north 
(or  Aram,  under  which  designation  are  compre- 
hended Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia),  and  under 
a climate  partially  cold  and  ungenial — in  the  close 
proximity  of  tribes  of  n different  origin,  not  tin- 
frequently  masters  by  conquest — the  Shemitic  dia- 
lect became  in  places  harsher,  and  its  general  clia- 
racter  less  pure  and  distinct.  Towards  the  south. 
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opposite  causes  contributed  to  maintain  the  lan- 
guage iu  its  purity.  Originally,  the  language  of 
the  Hebrews  presented  more  affinities  with  the 
Aramaic,  in  accordance  with  their  own  family  ac- 
counts. which  bring  the  patriarchs  from  the  N.E., — 
more  directly  from  northern  Mesopotamia. — 7.  Two 
questions,  in  direct  connexion  with  the  early  move- 
ments of  the  ancestors  of  the  subsequent  Hebrew 
nation,  have  been  discussed  w'ith  great  earnestness 
by  many  writers — the  first  bearing  on  the  causes 
which  set  the  Temchite  family  in  motion  towards 
the  south  and  west;  the  second,  on  the  origin  and 
lauguage  of  the  tribes  in  possession  of  Canaan  at 
the  arrival  of  Abraham.  Scripture  only  tells  us 
that,  led  in  a way  which  they  knew  not,  chosen 
Shemitic  wanderers  of  the  lineage  of  Arphaxnd,  set 
forth  on  the  journey  fraught  with  such  enduring 
consequences  to  the  history  of  the  world,  as  re- 
corded in  Scripture,  in  its  second  stage  of  pro- 
gress.  There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  the 
thought,  that  the  movement  of  Tenth  from  Ur  of 
the  Chaldees  was  caused  by  Divine  suggestion, 
acting  on  a mind  ill  at  ease  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cushite  thought  and  habits.  The  leading  par- 
ticulars of  that  memorable  journey  are  preserved  to 
us  iu  Scripture,  which  is  also  distinct  upon  the 
fact,  that  the  new  comers  and  the  early  settlers  in 
Canaan  found  no  difficulty  in  convening.  On  what 
gr  ounds  is  the  undoubted  similarity  of  the  dialect 
of  the  Terachites,  to  that  of  the  occupants  at  the 
time  of  their  immigration,  to  be  explained  ? Of 
the  origin  of  its  earliest  occujiants,  history  records 
nothing  certain.  Some  claim  for  the  early  inha- 
bitants of  Asia  Minor  a Jnphetian  origin.  Others 
affirm  the  descent  of  these  early  tribes  from  Lud, 
the  fourth  son  of  Slrem. — 8.  Another  view  is  that 
put  forward  by  our  countryman  Kawlinson,  and 
shared  by  othc-r  scholars.  “ Either  from  ancient 
monuments,  or  from  tradition,  or  from  the  dialects 
now  s|x>ken  by  their  descendants,  we  are  authorised 
to  infer-  that  at  some  very  remote  period,  before  the 
rise  of  the  Shemitic  or  Arian  nations,  a great 
Scythic”  ( = Hamitic)  “population  must  have 
overspread  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  speaking  lan- 
guages all  more  or  less  dissimilar  in  their  vocabul- 
ary, but  possessing  in  common  certain  organic 
characteristics  of  grammar  and  construction.” 
And  this  statement  would  appear,  in  its  leading 
features,  to  be  historically  sound.  As  was  to  be 
anticipated,  both  from  its  importance  and  from 
its  extreme  obscurity,  few  subjects  connected  with 
Biblical  antiquities  have  been  more  warmly  dis- 
cussed than  the  origin  of  the  Canaanitish  occupants 
of  Palestine.  Looking  to  the  authoritative  records 
(Gen.  ix.  18,  x.  6,  15-20)  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  reason  for  doubt  as  to  the  Hamitic  origin  of 
these  tribes.  Nor  can  the  singular  accordances  dis- 
cernible between  the  language  of  these  Canaanitish 
( = Hamitic)  occupants  and  the  Shemitic  family  be 
justly  pleaded  in  bar  of  this  view  of  the  origin 
of  the  former.  “ Jf  we  examine  the  invaluable 
ethnography  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  we  shall  find 
that,  while  Ham  is  the  brother  of  Shem,  and  there- 
fore a relationship  between  his  descendants  and 
the  Shemitic  nations  fully  recognised,  the  Hamites 
are  described  as  those  who  previously  occupied  the 
different  countries  intp  which  the  Aramaean  race 
afterwards  forced  their  way.  Tims  Scripture  (Gen. 
x.  seqq.)  attributes  to  the  race  of  Ham  not  only  the 
aboriginal  population  of  Canaan,  with  its  wealthy 
and  civilised  communities  on  the  coast,  but  also  the 


mighty  empires  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the  rich 
kingdoms  of  Sheba  and  Havilah  in  Arabia  Fein, 
and  the  wonderful  realm  of  Egypt.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe — indeed  in  some  cases  tlie  prewf 
amounts  to  demonstration — that  all  these  Hamits: 
nations  spoke  languages  which  differed  only  dia- 
lectically from  those  of  the  Syro-Arabic  family.’’— 
9.  Connected  with  this  subject  of  the  relationship 
discernible  among  the  early  Noachidae  is  that  of  ti* 
origin  and  extension  of  the  art  of  writing  amoo; 
the  Shemites,  the  branch  with  which  we  are  at  pro- 
sent  concerned.  The  question  would  seem  to  be,  is 
the  case  of  the  Terachite  branch  of  the  Shemitic 
stock,  did  they  acquire  the  art  of  writing  from  the 
Phoenicians,  or  Egyptians,  or  Assyrians — or  was  it 
evolved  from  given  elements  among  themselves? 
[WlUTlNQ.]— - -10.  Between  the  dialects  of  Aram 
and  Arabia,  that  of  the  Terachites  occupied  a middle 
place.  The  dinlcct  which  we  are  now  consider- 
ing has  been  ordinarily  designated  as  that  of  the 
Hebrews,  rather  than  of  the  Israelites.  Probably 
the  term  “ Hebrews”  should  be  regarded  as  de- 
signating all  the  Shemitic-speaking  tribes  wh'di 
had  migrated  to  the  south  from  the  other  side  <i 
the  Euphrates ; and  in  that  case  might  hare  beta 
npplied  by  the  earlier  inhabitants  of  Canaan.— 

1 1.  Many  causes,  all  obvious  and  intelligible,  am;- 
bine  to  make  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  any  formal 
or  detached  account  of  the  Hebrew  language,  an- 
terior to  its  assuming  a written  shape.  The  extant 
remains  of  Hebrew  literature  are  destitute  of  any 
important  changes  in  Language,  during  the  peiiol 
from  Moses  to  the  Captivity.  A certain  and  intel- 
ligible amount  of  progress,  but  no  considerable  it 
remarkable  difference  (according  to  one  school;, » 
really  observable  in  the  language  of  the  Pentateuch, 
the  Books  of  Joshua,  Judges,  Ruth.  .Samuel,  the 
Kings,  the  Psalms,  or  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah, 
Hosea,  Amos,  Joel,  Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkck,  and 
Jeremiah — widely  separated  from  each  other  by 
time  as  are  many  of  these  writings.  At  the  fim 
sight,  and  to  modem  judgment,  much  of  thii  ap- 
pears strange,  and  possibly  untenable;  but  an  ri- 
planation  of  the  difficulty  is  sought  in  the  unbroken 
residence  of  the  Hebrew  people,  without  removal  of 
molestation.  An  additional  illustration  of  the  im- 
munity from  change  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  other  branches  of  the  Shemitic  stock.— 

12.  Moreover,  is  it  altogether  a wild  conjecture  to 
assume  ns  not  impossible,  tire  formation  of  a saerri 
language  among  the  chosen  people,  at  so  tnarkei  * 

Csriod  of  their  history  as  that  of  Moses?  Such* 
nguage  would  be  the  sacred  and  learned  one— tb~ 
of  the  few — and  no  clearer  proof  of  the  limited  hikt 
exercised  by  this  classical  Hebrew  on  the  ordinary 
language  of  the  people  can  be  required  than  iu 
rapid  withdrawal,  after  the  Captivity,  before  a br* 
guage  composed  of  dialects  hitherto  disregarded,  bet 
still  living  in  popular  use. — 13.  A few  rema-'b 
may  not  be  out  of  place  here  with  reference  to 
some  leading  linguistic  peculiarities  in  different 
books  of  tire  O.  T.  For  ordinary  purposes  the  old 
division  into  the  golden  and  silver  ages  is  sufficient- 
A detailed  list  of  peculiarities  observable  in  the 
Pentateuch  is  given  by  Scholz,  divided  under  lexica!, 
grammatical,  and  syntactical  heads.  With  the  atjle 
of  the  Pentateuch  that  of  Joshua  very  closely  or- 
responds.  In  the  Book  of  Ruth  the  style  pxnts  to 
an  earlier  date,  the  asserted  Aramaisms  bring  pro- 
bably relics  of  the  popular  dialect.  The  same  lin^ 
guistic  peculiarities  arc  observable  in  the  Books  c. 
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Samuri.  The  Books  of  Job  and  Ecclesiastes  con- 
tain many  asserted  Araroaisms,  which  have  been 
pleaded  in  support  of  a late  origin  of  these  two 
poems.  In  the  case  of  the  first,  it  is  argued  (on 
the  other  side)  that  these  ]>ecuiinrities  are  not  to  be 
considered  so  much  poetical  ornaments  as  ordinary 
expressions  and  usages  of  the  early  Hebrew  lan- 
guage. As  respects  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  in 
many  instances  the  peculiarities  of  style  seem  rather 
referable  to  the  secondary  Hebrew  of  a late  period 
of  Hebrew  history  than  to  an  Aramaic  origin.  In 
addition  to  roughness  of  diction,  so-called  Ara- 
nwisms  are  to  be  found  in  the  remains  of  Jonah 
and  Hosea,  and  expressions  closely  allied  in  those 
of  Amos.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  writings  of 
Nahum,  Zephaniah,  and  Habakkuk,  and  in  the  still 
later  ones  of  the  minor  prophets;  the  treasures  of 
past  times,  which  filled  their  hearts,  served  as 
models  of  style.  In  the  case  of  Ezekiel,  Jewish 
antics  have  sought  to  assign  its  peculiarities  of 
style  and  expression  to  a secondary  Hebrew  origin. 
The  peculiarities  of  language  in  Daniel  belong  to 
another  field  of  inquiry ; and  under  impartial  con- 
sideration more  difficulties  may  be  found  to  dis- 
appear, as  in  the  case  of  those  with  regard  to  the 
asserted  Greek  words.  With  these  exceptions,  few 
traces  of  dialects  arc  discernible  in  the  small  re- 
mains still  extant,  for  the  most  paid  com;>osed  in 
Judah  and  Jerusalem.  The  Aramaic  elements  are 
most  plainly  observable  in  the  remains  of  some  of 
the  less  educated  writers.  The  general  style  of  He- 
brew prose  literature  is  plain  and  simple,  but  lively 
and  pictorial,  and  rising  with  the  subject,  at  times,  to 
considerable  elevation.  But  the  requisite  elevation  of 
poetical  composition  led  to  the  introduction  of  many 
expressions  which  we  do  not  commonly  find  in  He- 
brew prose  literature.  For  the  origin  and  existence 
of  these  we  must  look  especially  to  the  Aramaic. 
But  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  existence  of  a 
literature  among  the  Hebrew  people  to  B.C.  600, 
the  Hebrew  language  continued  singularly  exempt 
From  change.  From  that  period  the  Hebrew  dialect 
will  be  found  to  give  way  before  the  Aramaic. 

§§  14-19.  Aramaic  Language. — Scholastic 
Period. — 14.  The  language  ordinarily  called  Ara- 
maic is  a dialect  of  the  great  Shemitic  family,  de- 
riving its  name  from  the  district  over  which  it  was 
spoken,  Aram  = the  high  or  hill  country  (as  Canaan 
= the  low  country).  In  general  practice  Aram 
was  divided  into  Eastern  and  Western.  The  dia- 
lects of  these  two  districts  were  severally  called 
Chnldnic  and  Syriac — designations  not  happily 
chosen,  but,  as  in  the  case  of  Shemitic,  of  too  long 
currency  to  be  changed  without  great  inconveni- 
ence. The  eastern  boundary  of  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages is  obscure;  but  this  much  may  be  safely 
assumed,  that  this  family  had  its  earliest  settle- 
xnent  on  the  upper  basin  of  the  Tigris,  from  which 
extensions  were  doubtless  marie  to  the  south. — 
15.  Without  entering  into  the  discussions  respect- 
ing the  exact  propriety  of  the  expressions,  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  follow  the  ordinary  division  of  the 
-A  mimic  into  the  Chaldaic  or  Eastern,  and  the 
"Western  or  Syriac  dialects.  (1.)  The  earliest  ex- 
tant fragments  are  the  well-known  ones  to  be  found 
at  Dan.  ii.  4 — vii.  28;  Ezr.  iv.  8— vi.  18,  vii.  12-26; 
•Jcr.  x.  11.  Affinities  are  to  be  traced,  without  dif- 
ficulty, between  these  fragments,  which  (filler  again 
m some  very  marked  particulars  from  the  earliest 
Targurns.  (2.)  The  Syro-Chaldaic  originals  of 
several  of  the  Apocryphal  books  arc  lost ; many 
Com.  D.  B. 


Hebraisms  were  engrafted  on  the  Aramaic  as  spoken 
by  the  Jews,  but  the  dialect  of  the  earlier  Targurns 
contains  a perceptibly  smaller  amount  of  such  ad- 
mixture than  later  compilations.  (3.)  The  lan- 
guage of  the  Gemmas  is  extremely  composite — that 
of  the  Jerusalem  Gemara  being  less  pure  than  that 
of  Babylon.  Still  lower  in  the  scale  are  those 
of  the  last-expiring  Samaritan  dialect  and  that  of 
Galilee.  (4.)  The  curious  book  Zohar,  among  its 
foreign  additions,  contains  very  many  from  the 
Arabic.  (5.)  The  Masorn,  brief  and  symbolical,  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  what  may  be  called  ver- 
nacular peculiarities.  (6.)  The  Christian  or  ecclesi- 
astical Aramaic  is  that  ordinarily  known  as  Syriac — 
the  language  of  early  Christianity,  ns  Hebrew  and 
Arabic,  respectively,  of  the  Jewish  religion  and 
Mahometanism,  a.  The  dialect  of  Galilee  appears 
to  have  been  marked  by  confusion  of  letters — 2 and  ' 
2,  2 with  p — and  aphuercsis  of  the  guttural — a* 
habit  of  connecting  words  otherwise  separate — care- 
lessness about  vowel-sounds, — and  the  substitution 
of  final  for  PI.  6.  The  Samaritan  dialect  appears 
to  have  been  a compound  of  the  vulgar  Hebrew 
with  Aramaic.  A confusion  of  the  mute  letters, 
and  also  of  the  gutturals,  with  a predilection  for 
the  letter  ]},  has  been  noticed,  c.  The  dialect 
railed  that  of  Jerusalem  or  Judea,  between  which 
and  the  purer  one  of  the  Babylonish  Jews  so  many 
invidious  distinctions  have  been  drawn,  seems  to 
have  been  variable,  from  frequent  changes  among 
the  inhabitants — and  also  to  have  contained  a large 
amount  of  words  different  from  those  in  use  in 
Babylonia — besides  being  somewhat  incorrect  in  its 
orthography.  The  small  amount  of  real  difference 
between  the  two  branches  of  Aramaic  has  been 
often  urged  as  an  argument  for  making  any  divi- 
sion superfluous.  But  it  has  been  well  observed 
by  Fiirst,  that  each  is  animated  by  a very  different 
spirit.  The  chief  relics  of  Chaldaic,  or  Eastern 
Aramaic — the  Targurns — are  filled  with  traditional 
faith  in  the  varied  pages  of  Jewish  history. 
Western  Aramaic,  or  Syriac  literature,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  essentially  Christian.  Accordingly,  the 
tendency  and  linguistic  character  of  the  first  is 
essentially  Hebrew,  that  of  the  second  Hellenic. 
One  is  full  of  Hebraisms,  the  other  of  Hellenisms. — 
16.  Perhaps  few  lines  of  demarcation  are  traced 
with  greater  difficulty  than  those  by  which  one 
age  of  a language  is  separated  from  another.  This 
is  remaikably  the  case  in  respect  of  the  cessation 
of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  ascendancy  of  the  Aramaic, 
or,  as  it  may  be  put,  in  respect  of  the  date  at  which 
the  period  of  growth  terminates,  and  that  of  exposi- 
tion and  scholasticism  begins,  in  the  literature  of 
the  chosen  people. — 17.  In  the  scholastic  period,  of 
which  we  now  treat,  the  schools  of  the  prophets 
were  succeeded  by  “ houses  of  inquiry.”  Two 
ways  only  of  extending  the  blessings  lienee  deriv- 
able, seem  to  have  presented  themselves  to  the  na- 
tional mind  by  commentary  (tar<ptm)  and  inquiry 
(dcrash).  In  the  first  of  these — Targumic  litera- 
ture, but  limited  openings  occurred  for  critical 
studies;  in  the  second,  still  lower.  The  vast  store- 
house of  Hebrew  thought  reaching  through  so 
many  centuries — known  by  the  name  of  the  Tal- 
mud— and  the  collections  of  a similar  nature  called 
the  Midrashim,  extending  in  the  case  of  the  first, 
dimly  but  tangibly,  from  the  period  of  the  Cap- 
tivity to  the  times  of  Rabbi  Asher — the  closer  of 
the  Talmud  (a.d.  426),  contain  comparatively  few 
accessions  to  linguistic  knowledge. — 18.  Of  thv 
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oilier  main  division  of  the  Aramaic  language — the 
Western  or  Syriac  dialect — the  earliest  existing 
document  is  the  Peshito  version  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  not  improbably  belongs  to  the  middle  of  the 
second  century.  The  Syrian  dialect  is  thickly 
studded  with  foreign  words — Arabic,  Persian, 
Greek,  and  Latin,  especially  with  the  third.  A 
comparison  of  this  dialect  with  the  Kastern  branch 
will  show  that  they  are  closely  allied  in  all  the 
most  important  peculiarities  of  grammar  and  syn- 
tax, as  well  as  in  their  store  of  original  words — the 
true  standard  in  linguistic  researches.— r 19.  The 
(Jhaldaic  paraphrases  of  Scripture  arc  exceedingly 
valuable  for  the  light  which  they  throw  on  Jewish  ' 
manners  and  customs,  and  the  meaning  of. passages 
otherwise  obscure,  as  likewise  for  many  happy  ven-  j 
derings  of  the  original  text.  But  they  are  valuable 
also  ou  higher  reasons — the  Christian  interpretation  | 
put  by  their  authors  on  controverted  passages.  ' 
A comparative  estimate  is  not  yet  attainable,  as 
to  what  in  Targumic  literature  is  the  pure  expres- 
sion and  development  of  the  Jewish  mind,  and  what 
is  of  foreign  growth.  But,  as  has  been  said,  the 
Targums  and  kindred  writings  are  of  considerable 
dogmatical  and  exegetical  value;  and  a similar  good 
work  has  been  effected  by  means  of  the  cognate 
dialect,  Western  Aramaic  or  Syriac.  From  the 
3rd  to  the  9th  century,  Syriac  was  to  a great  part 
of  Asia — wliut  in  their  spheres  Hellenic  Greek  and  ^ 
mediaeval  Latin  have  respectively  been — the  oue ' 
ecclesiastical  language  of  the  district  named. 

§§  20-24.  Arabic  Language. — Period  of 
Revival. — 20.  The  early  population  of  Arabia, 
its  antiquities  and  peculiarities,  have  been  de- 
scribed under  Arabia.  We  find  Arabia  occupied 
by  a confluence  of  tribes,  the  leading  one  of  un- 
doubted Ishmaelitish  descent — the  others  of  the 
seed  or  lineage  of  Abraham,  and  blended  by  alli- 
ance, language,  neighbourhood,  and  habits.  Before 
these  any  aboriginal  inhabitants  must  have  disap- 
peared. Wc  have  seen  that  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  j 
lay  in  the  track  of  Cushite  civilization,  in  its  sup-  \ 
posed  return-course  towards  the  north-oast.  There  ! 
may  now  be  found  abundant  illustration  of  the  rela-  ! 
tionship  of  the  Himyaritic  with  the  early  Shemitic  ; , 
and  the  language  of  the  Ehkili  (or  Mahrah)  pro-  j 
sents  us  with  the  singular  phenomenon  of  a dialect  j 
less  Arabic  than  Hebrew,  and  possessing  close  I 
affinity  with  the  Ghez,  or  Ethiopian. — 21.  The 
affinity  of  the  Ghez  (Cush  ? the  sacred  language  1 
of  Ethiopia)  with  the  Shemitic  has  been  long  re- 
marked. In  its  lexical  peculiarities,  the  Chez  is 
said  to  resemble  the  Aramaic,  in  its  grammatical  I 
the  Arabic.  The  alphabet  is  very  curious,  differing 
from  Shemitic  alphabets  in  the  number,  order,  ;uid 
name  and  form  of  the  letters,  by  the  direction  of 
the  writing,  and  especially  by  the  form  of  vowel  nota- 
tion.— 22.  Internal  evidence  demonstrates  that  the 
Arabic  language,  at  the  time  when  it  first  appears  I 
on  the  field  of  history,  was  being  gradually  developed  ! 
in  its  remote  and  barren  peninsular  home.  A well- 
known  legend  speaks  of  the  present  Arabic  language 
as  being  a fusion  of  different  dialects,  effected  by  : 
the  tribe  of  Koreish  settled  round  Mecca,  and  the  ! 
reputed  wardens  of  the  Caaba.  In  any  case,  the 
paramount  purity  of  the  Koreishite  dialect  is  as- 
serted by  Arabic  writers  on  grammar.  But  the 
recognition  of  the  Koran,  ns  the  ultimate  standard 
in  linguistic  as  in  religious  matters,  established  in 
Arabic  judgment  the  superior  purity  of  the  Ko- 
reishite dialect.  That  the  Arabs  possessed  a litera- 


ture anterior  to  the  birth  of  Mohammed,  and  ex- 
pressed in  a language  marked  with  many  gram- 
matical peculiarities,  is  beyond  doubt.  Even  in 
our  owu  times,  scholars  have  seemed  unwilling 
altogether  to  nbaudon  the  legend— how  at  the  fair 
of  Ocadh  goods  and  traffic — wants  and  profit— 
were  alike  neglected,  while  bards  contended  amiJ 
their  listening  countrymen,  anxious  for  such  a ver- 
dict as  should  entitle  their  lays  to  a place  among 
the  Monllakat,  the  acaff/j/mTa  of  the  Caaba,  o: 
national  temple  at  Mecca.  But  the  appearance  of 
Mohammed  put  an  end  for  a season  to  commerce 
and  bardic  contests ; nor  was  it  until  tire  work  of 
conquest  was  done  that  the  faithful  resumed  the 
pursuits  of  peace.  The  earliest  reliable  relics  of 
Arabic  literature  are  only  fragments,  to  be  found 
in  what  hits  come  down  to  us  of  pre-Islamite  com- 
positions. And  various  arguments  have  been  put 
forward  against  the  prohibit ity  of  the  present  form 
of  these  remains  being  their  original  one.  Tbcr 
obscurities,  it  is  contended,  are  less  those  of  K' 
than  of  individual  style,  while  their  uniformity  of 
language  is  at  variance  with  the  demonstrably  lit! 
cultivation  and  ascendancy  of  the  Koreishite  dialect. 
Another,  and  not  a feeble  argument,  is  the  utte: 
absence  of  allusion  to  the  early  religion  of  the 
Arabs.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  sketch  to 
touch  upon  the  theological  teaching  of  the  Koran, 
its  objects,  sources,  merits,  or  deficiencies.  But  iu 
style  is  very  peculiar.  Assuming  that  it  repreaaU 
the  best  forms  of  the  Koreishite  dialect  about  the 
middle  of  the  7th  centurv,  we  mav  sav  of  the 
Koran,  that  its  linguistic  approached  its  religious 
supremacy.  The  Koran  may  be  characterized  a 
marking  the  transition  from  versification  to  pros, 
from  poetry  to  eloquence. — 23.  With  regaid  to  tk 
value  of  Arabic  in  illustration,  two  different 
ments  obtain.  According  to  one,  all  the  leha! 
riches  and  grammatical  varieties  of  the  Shemitk 
family  are  to  be  found  combined  in  the  Arabic.— 
24.  Another  school  maintains  very  different  opinion-- 
The  comparatively  recent  date  (in  their  preset 
form  at  least)  and  limited  amount  of  Arabic  re- 
mains are  pleaded  against  its  claims  as  a sUndir-l 
of  reference  in  resect  of  the  Hebrew.  Its  verb*; 
copiousness,  elaborate  mechanism,  subtlety  «f 
thought,  wide  and  diversified  fields  of  literature, 
cannot  be  called  in  question.  But  it  is  urged  (*»! 
colourably)  that  its  riches  are  not  all  pure  metal, 
and  that  no  great  attention  to  etymology  ha  b«i 
evinced  by  native  writers  on  the  language.  It* 
doubtedly  schools  such  as  tlrnt  of  Albert  Scholl® 
(d.  1730)  have  unduly  exalted  the  value  of  Aral* 
in  illustration  ;•  but  iu  what  may  be  designated  v 
the  field  of  lower  criticism  its  importance  cannot  t* 
disputed. 

§§  25-32.  Structure  of  the  Shemitic  Lan- 
guages.— 25.  The  question  as  to  whether  any 
large  amount  of  primitives  in  the  Shemitic  lan- 
guages is  fairly  deducible  from  imitation  of  sounds 
has  been  answered  very  differently  by  high  authori- 
ties. Gesenius  thought  instances  of  onomatopccA 
very  rare  in  extant  remains,  although  probably 
more  numerous  at  an  early  period.  Hoffmann* 
judgment  is  the  same,  in  respect  of  Western  Ara- 
maic. On  the  other  hand,  Renan  qualifies  his  ad- 
mission of  tire  identity  of  numerous  Shemitic  anl 
Japhetian  primitives  by  a suggestion  that  these,  for 
the  most  part,  may  be  assigned  to  biliteral  words, 
originating  in  the  imitation  of  the  simplest  j i 
most  obvious  sounds.  But  more  probably  *'«* 
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-4G0  or  500  roots  which  remain  as  the  constituent 
-elements  in  different  families  of  languages  are  not 
interjections,  nor  are  they  imitations.  They  arc 
phonetic  types,  produced  by  a power  inherent  in 
human  nature.” — 26.  The  deeply  curious  iuquiry, 
as  to  the  extent  of  affinity  still  discernible  between 
Shemitic  and  Japhetian  roots,  belongs  to  another 
article.  Nothing  in  the  Scripture  which  bears  upon 
tire  subject  can  be  fairly  pleaded  against  such  an 
allinity  being  possible.  But  in  treating  the  Shemitic 
languages  in  connexion  with  Scripture,  it  is  most 
prudent  to  turn  away  from  this  tempting  lield  of  iu- 
quiry to  the  consideration  of  the  simple  elements — 
the  primitives — the  true  base  of  every  Language,  in 
that  these  rather  than  the  mechanism  of  grammar 
are  to  be  regarded  as  exponents  of  internal  spirit 
and  character.  — 27.  Humboldt  has  named  two 
very  remarkable  points  of  difference  between  the 
Japhetian  and  Shemitic  language-families.  The 
first  peculiarity  is  the  triliteral  root  (as  the  lan- 
guage is  at  present  known) — the  second  the  expres- 
sion of  significations  by  consonants,  and  relations 
by  vowels — both  forming  port  of  the  tlexious 
within  words,  so  remarkable  in  the  Shemitic  fumily. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  same  scholar,  the  prevalent  tri- 
literal root  was  substituted  for  an  earlier  or  biliteral, 
as  being  found  impracticable  and  obscure  in  use. 
Traces  of  this  survive  iu  the  rudest,  or  Aramaic, 
branch,  where  what  is  pronounced  as  one  syllable, 
in  the  Hebrew  forms  two,  and  in  the  more  elabo- 
rate Arabic  three — c.g.  ktal,  katal,  katala.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  much  has  been  written  on 
the  question  of  this  peculiarity  being  original  or 
secondary.  A writer  among  ourselves  has  thu? 
stated  the  case: — “An  uniform  root-format  ion  by 
three  letters  or  two  syllables  developed  itself  out  of 
the  original  monosyllabic  state  by  the  addition  of  a 
third  letter.  This  tendency  to  enlargement  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  Indo-Germanic  also : but  there 
is  this  difference,  that  in  the  latter  monosyllabic 
roots  remain  besides  those  that  have  been  enlarged, 
while  in  the  other  they  have  almost  disappeared.” 
In  this  judgment  most  will  agree. — 28.  We  now 
approach  a question  of  great  interest.  Was  the  art 
of  writing  invented  by  Moses  and  his  contempo- 
raries, or  from  what  source  did  the  Hebrew  nation 
acquire  it  ? It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  art 
of  writing  was  known  to  the  Israelites  in  the  time 
of  Moses.  Great  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed 
«s  to  which  of  the  .Shemitic  peoples  may  justly 
claim  the  invention  of  letters.  As  has  been  said, 
the  award  to  the  Phoenicians,  so  long  unchallenged, 
is  now  practically  set  aside.  A more  probable 
theory  would  seem  that  which  represents  letters  as 
having  passed  from  the  Egyptians  to  the  Phoe- 
nicians and  Hebrews.  Either  people  may  have  ac- 
quired this  accomplishment  from  the  same  source, 
at  the  same  time  and  independently — or  one  may 
have  preceded  the  other,  and  subsequently  imparted 
the  acquisition.  As  the  Hebrew  and  Phoenician 
alphabets  do  correspond,  and  the  character  is  less 
Phoenician  than  Hebrew,  the  latter  people  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  fust  possessors  of  this  accom- 
plishment, and  to  have  imparted  it  subsequently  to 
the  Phoenicians.  The  theory  (now  almost  passed 
into  a general  belief)  of  an  early  uniform  language 
overspreading  the  range  of  countries  comprehended 
in  Gen.  x.,  serves  to  illustrate  this  question.  Ac- 
cording to  the  elaborate  analysis  of  Lepsius,  the 
original  alphabet  of  the  language-family,  of  which 
the  Shemitic  formed  a part,  stood  as  follows  : — 


llVttir  Cultural!.  I Jibuti,*.  Cultural i.  DeulaU. 

Alepli  = A . Beth  -f  Gimel  -f-  I inlet U Media 
Uc  = E+l  . Vav  + HhIi  + Tcth  Aspirates 
Gbain  = 0 + u I’c  Kuph  + Tau  = Tenues 

As  the  processes  of  enunciation  became  more  de- 
licate, the  liquids  Lamed,  Mem,  Nun,  were  appa- 
rently interposed  as  the  third  row,  with  the  original 
S,  Samech,  from  which  were  derives!  Zain,  Tsaddi, 
and  Shin — Caph  (soft  k),  from  its  limited  functions, 
is  apparently  of  later  growth  ; and  the  separate  ex- 
istence of  Besh,  in  many  languages,  is  demonstrably 
of  comparatively  recent  date,  as  distinguished  from 
the  kindred  sound  Lamed.  In  the  one  letter  yet  to 
be  mentioned — Yod — as  in  Kuph  and  Lamed,  the 
same  scholar  finds  remains  of  the  ancient  vowel 
strokes,  which  cany  us  back  to  the  early  sylla- 
baria.  whose  existence  he  maintains  with  great  force 
and  learning. — 29.  The  history  of  the  formation  of 
the  written  characters  among  the  Hebrews  is  dis- 
cussed in  the  article  Writing.  The  history  of 
the  characters,  ordinarily  used  in  the  Syriac  (or 
Western)  branch  of  the  Aramaic  family,  is  blended 
with  that  of  those  used  in  Judea.  Like  the  square 
characters,  thev  were  derived  from  the  old  Phoeni- 
cian,  but  passed  through  some  intermediate  stages. 
The  first  variety  is  that  known  by  the  name  of 
Estrangelo — a heavy  cumbrous  character  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  Greek  crrpoyyv\os,  but  more 
probably  from  two  Arabic  words  signifying  the 
writing  of  the  Gospel.  It  is  to  be  found  in  use  iu  the 
very  oldest  documents.  Concurrently  with  this, 
are  traces  of  the  existence  of  a smaller  and  more 
cursive  character,  very  much  resembling  it.  There 
are  also  other  varieties,  slightly  differing — the  Nes- 
torian  for  example — but  that  in  ordinaiy  use,  is  the 
Peshito  = simple  (or  lineal  according  to  some).  Its 
origin  is  somewhat  uncertain,  but  probably  may  be 
assigned  to  the  7th  century  of  our  era.  The  his- 
tory of  the  Arabic  language  has  another  peculiar 
feature,  beyond  its  excessive  purism,  which  has 
been  alluded  to,  at  first  sight,  so  singular  among 
the  dwellers  in  the  desert.  Until  a comparatively 
short  time  before  the  days  of  Mohammed,  the  art 
of  writing  appears  to  have  been  practically  un- 
known. For  the  Himyarites  guarded  with  jealous 
care  their  own  peculiar  character — the  “musnad,” 
or  elevated ; in  itself  unfitted  for  general  use.  Pos- 
sibly different  tribes  might  have  possessed  approaches 
to  written  characters ; but  about  the  beginning  of 
the  7th  century,  the  heavy  cumbrous  Cufic  cha- 
racter (so  called  from  Cufa,  the  city  where  it  was 
most  early  used)  apjx»ars  to  have  been  generally 
adopted.  It  was  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Muramar-Ibn  Murrat,  a native  of  Babylonian  Irak. 
— 30.  As  in  the  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  branches,  so 
in  the  Arab  branch  of  the  Shemitic  family,  various 
causes  rendered  desirable  the  introduction  of  dia- 
critical signs  and  vowel  points,  which  took  place 
towards  the  close  of  the  7th  century  of  our  era — 
not  however  without  considerable  opposition  at  the 
outset,  from  Shemitic  dislike  of  innovation,  and  ad- 
dition to  the  roll  of  instruction  alieaJy  complete  in 
itself.  At  first  a simple  mark  or  stroke,  like  the 
diacritical  line  in  the  Samaritan  MSS.,  was  adopted 
to  mark  unusual  significations.  A further  and 
more  advanced  stage,  like  the  diacritical  points  of 
the  Aramaic,  was  the  employment  of  a point  above 
the  line  to  express  sounds  of  a high  kind,  like  a 
and  o — one  bclo'o  for  feebler  and  lower  ones  like  i 
and  e — and  a third  in  the  centre  of  the  letters  for 
those  of  a harsher  kind,  as  distinguished  from  the 
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other  two. — 31.  The  reverence  of  the  Jews,  for 
their  sacred  writings,  would  have  been  outraged  by 
any  attempts  to  introduce  an  authoritative  system 
of  interpretation  at  variance  with  existing  ones. 
To  reduce  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures  to  authori- 
tative and  intelligible  uniformity  was  the  object  of 
the  Masoretes,  by  means  of  a system  of  vowels  and 
accents.  Of  the  names  of  the  inventors,  or  the  j 
exact  time  of  their  introduction,  nothing  ran  lie 
stated  with  certainty.  Their  use  probably  began 
about  the  sixth  century,  and  appears  to  have  been 
completed  about  tbc  tenth.  The  system  lias  been 
earned  out  with  far  greater  minuteness  in  the  He- 
brew, than  in  the  two  sister  dialects.  The  Arabic 
grammarians  did  not  proceed  beyond  three  signs  for 
a , *,  k ; the  Syriac  added  e and  a,  which  they  re- 
presented by  Hgurcs  borrowed  from  the  Greek 
alphabet,  not  very  much  altered.  Connected  with 
this  is  the  system  of  accents,  which  is  involved  in 
the  same  obscurity  of  origin.  Rut  it  beais  rather 
on  the  relation  of  words  and  the  members  of  sen- 
tences, than  on  the  construction  of  individual  words. 
— 32.  A comparison  of  the  Shemitic  languages,  as 
known  to  us,  presents  them  as  very  unevenly  de- 
veloped. In  their  present  form  the  Arabic  is  un- 
doubtedly the  richest:  but  it  would  have  lieen 
rivalled  by  the  Hebrew  had  a career  been  vouch- 
safed equally  long  and  favourable  to  this  latter. 

Shem’uel.  1.  Son  of  Ammihud,  appointed  from 
the  tribe  of  Simeon  to  divide  the  land  of  Canaan 
(Num.  xxxiv.  20).— -2.  Samuel  the  prophet  H Chr. 
vi.  33).—  3.  Son  of  Tola,  and  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribe  of  Issnchar  (1  Chr.  vii.  2). 

Shen.  A place  mentioned  only  in  1 Sam.  vii. 
12.  Nothing  is  known  of  it. 

Shen'azar.  Son  of  Salathiel,  or  Shealtiel  ( 1 Chr. 
iii.  18). 

Sheni’r.  This  name  occurs  in  Dent.  iii.  9 ; 
Cant.  iv.  8.  It  is  an  inaccurate  equivalent  for 
the  Hebrew  Scnir,  the  Amoritc  nnme  for  Mount 
Hermon.  [Sejjir.] 

Shepha’m.  A place  mentioned  only  in  the  spe- 
cification by  Moses  of  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
Promised  Land  (Num.  xxxiv.  10, 11).  The  ancient 
interpreters  (Targ.  Pseudojon. ; Saadiah)  render  the 
name  by  Apameia;  but  it  seems  uncertain  whether 
by  this  they  intend  the  Greek  city  of  that  name  on 
the  Orontes,  50  miles  below  Antioch,  oi  whether 
they  use  it  ns  a synonym  of  Banins  or  Dan,  ns 
Schwarz  affirms.  No  trace  of  the  name  appeal’s, 
however,  in  that  direction. 

Shephathi'ah.  A Benjamite,  father  of  Me- 
SHULLAM  8(1  Chr.  ix.  8).  The  name  is  properly 
SHEPHATIAH,  as  in  the  ed.  of  1611. 

Shephatiah.  1.  The  fifth  son  of  David  by  his 
wife  Abital  (2  Sam.  iii.  4;  1 Chr.  iii.  3).— 2.  The 
family  of  Shephatiah,  372  in  number,  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Err.  ii.  4;  Neh.  vii.  9).  A 
second  detachment  of  eighty,  with  Zebadiali  at  their 
head,  came  up  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  8). — 3.  The 
family  of  another  Shephatiah  were  among  the 
children  of  Solomon’s  servants,  who  came  up  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  57 ; Neh.  vii.  59). — 4.  A de- 
scendant of  Perez,  or  Pharez,  the  son  of  Judah, 
and  ancestor  of  Athaiah  (Neh.  xi.  4).— 5.  The  son 
of  Mattan  ; one  of  the  princes  of  Judah  who  coun- 
selled Zedekiah  to  put  Jeremiah  in  the  dungeon 
(Jer.  xxxv iii.  1).— 6.  The  Haruphite,  or  Hari- 
pbite,  one  of  the  Benjamite  warriors  who  joined 
David  in  his  retreat  at  Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  5).— 7. 
Sou  of  Manebah,  and  chief  of  the  Simeonites  in  the 
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reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  16).— 8.  Son  of  Je- 
hoslmpliat  (2  Chr.  xxi.  2). 

Shepherd.  In  a nomadic  state  of  society  every 
man,  Irom  the  sheikh  down  to  the  slave,  is  more 
or  less  a shepherd.  The  progenitors  of  tl>e  Jews 
in  the  patriarchal  age  were  nomads,  and  their 
history  is  rich  in  scenes  of  pastoral  life.  The  occup- 
ation of  tending  the  flocks  was  undertaken,  not 
only  by  the  sons  of  wealthy  chiefs  (Gen.  xxx.  29  tL, 
xxxvii.  12  if.),  but  even  by  tbeir  daughters  (Gen. 
xxix.  6 fl. ; Ex.  ii.  19).  The  Egyptian  captivity 
did  much  to  implant  a love  of  settled  abode,  and 
consequently  we  find  the  tribes  which  still  retained 
a taste  for  shepherd  life  selecting  their  own  quarters 
apart  from  their  brethren  in  the  Transjonlacir 
district  (Num.  xxxii.  1 tf.).  Henceforward  in  Pa- 
lestine Proper  the  shepherd  held  a subordinate  posi- 
tion. The  office  of  the  Eastern  shepherd,  as  described 
in  the  Bible,  was  attended  with  much  hardship, 
and  even  danger.  He  was  exposed  to  the  extreme* 
of  heat  and  cold  (Gen.  xxxi.  40) ; his  food  frequently 
consisted  of  the  precarious  supplies  afforded  by 
nature,  such  as  the  fruit  of  the  “ sycamore  ” c* 
Egyptian  fig  (Am.  vii.  14),  the  “husks”  of  the 
carob-tree  (Lukexv.  16),  and  perchance  the  Incests 
and  wild  honey  which  supported  the  Baptist  (Matt, 
iii.  4);  he  had  to  encounter  the  attacks  of  wild 
beasts,  occasionally  of  the  Inrger  species,  such  as 
lions,  wolves,  panthers,  and  bears  (l  Sam.  xvii.  34  ; 
Is.  xxxi.  4;  Jer.  v.  6;  Am.  iii.  12);  nor  was  he 
free  from  the  risk  of  robbers  or  predatory  hordes 
(Gen.  xxxi.  39).  To  meet  these  various  foes  tfer 
shepherd’s  equipment  consisted  of  the  foLlowinr 
articles : — a mantle,  made  probably  of  sherqEki* 
with  the  fleece  on,  which  he  turned  inside  out  is 
cold  weather,  as  implied  in  the  comparison  in  Jer. 
xliii.  12  (cf.  Juv.  xiv.  187);  a scrip  or  wallet,  con- 
taining a small  amount  of  food  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40); 
a sling,  which  is  still  the  favourite  weapon  or  the 
Bedouin  shepherd  ( 1 Sam.  xvii.  40)  ; and,  lastly,  a 
statf,  which  served  the  double  purjiose  of  a weafoc 
against  foes,  and  a crook  for  the  management  at 
tiie  flock  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40  ; Ps.  xxiii.  4 ; Zeth.  xi.  7 f. 
If  the  shepherd  was  at  a distance  from  his  home, 
lie  was  prorided  with  a light  tent  (Cant.  i.  8 ; Jer. 
xxxv.  7),  the  removal  of  which  was  easily  effected 
(Is.  xxxviii.  12).  In  certain  localities,  moreover, 
towers  were  erected  for  the  double  purpose  of  spying 
an  enemy  at  a distance,  and  protecting  the  flock: 
such  towere  were  elected  by  Uzziah  and  Jothsu. 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  10,  xxvii.  4),  while  their  existence  \ 
earlier  times  is  testified  by  the  name  Migdal-Ekr 
(Gen.  xxxv.  21,  A.  V.  “tower  of  Edar;”  Mk.  iv. 
8,  A.  V.  “ tower  of  the  flock”).  The  routine  «f 
the  shepherd’s  duties  appears  to  have  been  as  fol- 
lows:— In  the  morning  he  led  forth  his  flock  from 
the  fold  (John  x.  4),  which  he  did  by  going  before 
them  and  calling  to  them,  as  is  still  usual  in  tl» 
East ; arrived  at  the  pasturage,  he  watched  the  flock 
with  the  assistance  of  dogs  (Job  xxx.  1),  and, 
should  any  sheep  stray,  he  had  to  search  for  it 
until  he  found  it  (Ez.  xxxiv.  12  ; Luke  xv.  4);  he 
supplied  them  with  water,  cither  at  a running 
stream  or  at  troughs  attached  to  wells  (Gen.  xxix. 
7,  xxx.  38  ; Ex.  ii.  1C;  Ps.  xxiii.  2) ; at  erenitg  he 
brought  them  back  to  the  fold,  and  reckoned  them 
to  sec  that  none  were  missing,  by  passing  them 
“under  the  rod”  ns  they  entered  the  door  of  th* 
enclosure  (Lev.  xxvii.  32;  Ez.  xs.  37),  cbedcmg 
each  sheep  as  it  passed , by  a motion  of  the  hasrd 
(Jer.  xxxiii.  13) ; and,  finally,  he  watdied  the  cl- 
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trance  of  the  fola  throughout  the  night,  acting  as 
jotter  (John  x.  3).  The  shepherd’s  office  tfms 
required  groat  watchfulness,  particularly  by  night 
/Luke  ii.  8;  cf.  Nah.  iii.  18).  It  also  required 
tenderness  towards  the  young  and  feeble  (Is.  xl.  11), 
particularly  in  driving  them  to  and  from  the  pas- 
turage (Gen.  xxxiii.  IS).  In  large  establishments 
there  were  various  grades  of  shepherds,  the  highest 
being  styled  “rulers”  (Gen.  xlvii.  6),  or  “chief 
shepherds  ” (1  Pet.  v.  4) : in  a royal  household  the 
title  of  nbbir,  “mighty,”  was  bestowed  on  the  per- 
son who  held  the  post  (1  Sam.  xxi.  7).  The  hatred 
of  the  Egyptians  towards  shepheids  (Gen.  xlvi.  34) 
may  have  been  mainly  due  to  their  contempt  for 
the  sheep  itself,  which  appears  to  have  been  valued 
neither  for  food  nor  generally  for  sacrifice,  the  only 
district  where  they  were  offered  being  about  the 
Natron  lakes.  It  mav  have  been  increased  br  the 
memory  of  the  Shephei-d  invasion. 

Shephi'.  Son  ofShobal,  of  the  sons  of  Seir  (1 
<’hr.  i.  40).  Called  also  SliEPHO  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
23). 

She'plio.  The  same  as  Siiephi  (Gen.  xxxvi. 

23) . 

Shcph'uphan.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bela  the  first- 
born of  Benjamin  (l  Chr.  viii.  5).  His  name  is 
also  written  Shephcpham  (A.  V.  “ Shupham,” 
Num.  xxvi.  39),  SHUPPIM  (1  Chr.  vii.  12,  15), 
and  Mcppim  (Gen.  xlvi.  21)t  [Moppim.] 

She’rah.  Daughter  of  Ephraim  (1  Chr.  vii. 

24) ,  and  foundress  of  the  two  Beth-horons,  and  of 
Uzzex-Sherau. 

Sherebi’ah.  A Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra,  of 
the  family  of  Mahli  the  son  of  Merari  (Ezr.  viii. 
18,  24).  When  Ezra  rend  the  Law  to  the  people, 
Sherebiah  was  among  the  Levites  who  assisted  him 
(Nth.  viii.  7).  He  took  part  in  the  pssilm  of  con- 
fession and  thanksgiving  which  was  sung  at  the  so- 
lemn fast  after  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (Neb.  ix.  4, 
.5),  and  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x. 
12).  He  is  again  mentioned  as  among  the  chief  of 
the  Levites  who  belonged  to  the  choir  ( Neh.  xii. 
8,  24). 

Sher'esh.  Son  of  Machir  the  son  of  Mannssch 
by  his  wife  Maachuh  (1  Chr.  vii.  16). 

Shere  zer.  Properly  “ Sharezer one  of  the 
messengers  sent  in  the  fourth  yeai*  of  Darius  by 
the  people  who  had  returned  from  the  Captivity  to 
inquire  concerning  fasting  in  the  fifth  month  (Zech. 
vii.  2).  [Reoemmelkch.] 

She  shach  is  a term  which  occurs  only  in  Jere- 
miah (xxv.  26,  li.  41),  who  evidently  uses  it  as  a 
synonym  either  for  Babylon  or  for  Babylonia.  Ac- 
cording  to  some  commentators,  it  represents  “ Ba- 
bel ” on  a principle  well  known  to  the  later  Jews — 
the  substitution  of  letters  according  to  their  posi- 
tion in  the  alphabet,  counting  backteat'ds  from  the 
List  letter,  tor  those  which  hold  the  same  numerical 
|*osition,  counting  in  the  ordinary  way.  It  may 
well  be  doubted,  however,  if  this  fanciful  practice 
is  ns  old  as  Jeremiah.  Sir  H.  Kawlinson  has  ob- 
served that  the  name  of  the  moon-god,  which  was 
identical,  or  nearly  so,  with  that  of  the  city  of 
Abraham,  Ur  (or  Hur),  “might  have  been  read  in 
one  of  the  ancient  dialects  of  Babylon  as  SAi&haku" 
.Sheshach  may  stand  for  Ur,  Ur  itself,  the  old  capital, 
Being  taken  to  represent  the  country. 

Shesha  L One  of  the  three  sons  of  Anak  who 
dwelt  in  Hebron  (Num.  xiii.  22)  and  were  driven 
thence  and  slain  by  Caleb  at  the  head  of  the  chil- 
li icn  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  14;  Judg.  i.  1U). 
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Shesha’n.  A descendant  of  Jerahmeel  the  son 
of  Heiron  (1  Chr.  ii.  31,  34,  35). 

Sheshbaz'zar.  The  Chaldean  or  Persian  name 
given  to  Zerubbaliel,  in  Ezr.  i.  8,  11,  v.  14,  16; 

1 Esdr.  ii.  12,  15.  The  Jewish  tradition  that 
Sheshbazzar  is  Dimiel,  is  utterly  without  weight. 
[Zrrubbabel.] 

Sheth.  1.  The  patriarch  Seth  (1  Chr.  i.  1).— 
2.  In  the  A.  V.  of  Num.  xxiv.  17,  the  Heb.  Sheth 
is  rendered  as  a projier  name,  but  there  is  reason  to 
regard  it  as  an  appellative,  and  to  translate,  instead 
of  “ the  sons  of  Sheth,”  “ the  sons  of  tumult,”  the 
wild  warriors  of  Moab  (comp.  Jer.  xlviii.  45). 

Shetha'r  (Pers.  “astir”).  One  of  the  seven 
princes  of  Persia  and  Media,  who  had  access  to  the 
king’s  presence,  and  were  the  first  men  in  the  king- 
dom, in  the  third  year  of  Xerxes  (Esth.  i.  14). 

Shethar-Bozn&i  (Pei's,  “stir  of  splendour”). 
A Persian  officer  of  rank,  having  a command  in  the 
province  “on  this  side  the  river”  under  Tatnai 
the  satrap,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspis  (Ezr. 
v.  3,  6,  vi.  6,  13).  He  joined  with  Tatnai  and  the 
Apharsachites  in  trying  to  obstruct  the  progress 
of  the  Temple  in  the  time  of  Zerubbnbel,  and  in 
writing  a letter  to  Darius,  of  which  a copy  is  pre- 
served in  Ezr.  v.  As  regards  the  name  Shethnr- 
boznai,  it  seems  to  be  certainly  Persian.  The  first 
element  of  it  appears  as  the  name  Shethar,  one  of 
tho  seven  Persian  priuces  in  Esth.  i.  14.  The  whole 
name  is  not  unlike  Sati-barzanes,  a Persian  in  the 
time  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  (Ctesias,  57). 

She’va.  1.  The  scribe  or  royal  secretarv  of 
Divid  (2  Sam.  xx.  25).  He  is  calh*d  elsewhere 
Serai  ah  (2  Sam.  viii.  17),  Shisha  (1  K.  iv.  3), 
and  SHAVSIIA  (1  Chr.  xvi.  18).— 2.  Son  of  Caleb 
ben-Hezron  by  his  concubine  Maachah  (1  Chr. 
ii.  49). 

Shew  Bread.  (Ex.  xxv.  30,  xxxv.  13,  xxxix. 
36,  &c.),  literally  “ bread  of  the  face”  or  “ faces.” 
Within  the  Ark  it  was  directed  that  there  should  • 
be  a table  of  shittim  wood,  i.  e.  acacia , two  cubits 
in  length,  a cubit  in  breadth,  and  a cubit  and  a half 
in  height,  overlaid  with  pure  gold,  and  “ having  a 
golden  crown  to  the  bonier  thereof  round  about,” 
i.  c.  a border  or  list,  in  order,  as  we  may  suppose,  to 
hinder  that  which  was  placed  on  it  from  by  any 
accident  falling  off.  The  further  description  of 
this  table  will  be  found  in  Ex.  xxv.  23-30,  and  a 
representation  of  it  as  it  existed  in  the  Herodiau 
Temple  fonns  an  interesting  feature  in  the  bas- 
reliefs  within  the  Arch  of  Titus.  The  accuracy  of 
this  may,  as  is  obvious,  be  trusted.  It  exhibits  one 
striking  correspondence  with  the  prescriptions  in 
Exodus.  We  there  find  the  following  wqrds:  “and 
thou  shalt  make  unto  it  a Un  der  of  a handbrendth 
round  about.”  In  the  sculpture  of  the  Arch  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  slaves  who  is  carrying  the 
Table,  and  the  border,  are  of  about  equal  breadth. 

It  was  thought  by  Philo  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
that  the  Table  was  a symbol  of  the  world,  its  lour 
sides  or  legs  typifying  the  four  seasons.  In  2 Chr. 
iv.  19  we  have  mention  of  “ the  tables  whereon  the 
shewbread  was  set,”  and  at  ver.  8 we  read  of  So- 
lomon making  ten  tables.  The  table  of  the  second 
Temple  was  carried  away  by  Atitiochus  Epiplmncs 
(1  Mace.  i.  22),  and  a new  one  made  at  the  refur- 
nishing of  the  sanctuary  under  Judas  Maccabacus 
(1  Macc.  iv.  49).  Afterwards  Ptolemy  Phila- 
dclphus  presented  a magnificent  table.  The  Table 
stood  in  the  sanctuary  together  with  the  seven- 
branched  candlestick  and  the  altar  of  incense. 
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Eveiy  Sabbath  twelve  newly-baked  loaves  were  put 
on  it  in  two  rows,  six  in  each,  and  sprinkled  with 
incense,  where  they  remained  till  the  following  Sab- 
bath. Then  they  were  replaced  by  twelve  new 
ones,  the  incense  was  burned,  and  they  were  eaten 
by  the  priests  in  the  Holy  Place,  out  of  which  they 
might  not  be  removed.  Besides  these,  the  Shew- 
bread  Table  was  adorned  with  dishes,  spoons,  bowls, 
&c.,  which  were  of  pure  gold  (Ex.  xxv.  29).  The 
number  of  loaves  (twelve)  is  considered  by  Philo 
and  Josephus  to  represent  the  twelve  months.  If 
there  was  such  a reference,  it  must  surely  have 
been  quite  suboi-duiate  to  that  which  is  obvious  at 
once.  The  twelve  loaves  plainly  answer  to  the 
twelve  tribes  (compare  Rev.  xxii.  2).  But,  taking 
this  for  granted,  we  have  still  to  ascertain  the 
meaning  of  the  rite,  and  there  is  none  which  is  left 
in  Scripture  so  wholly  unexplained.  But,  although 
unexplained,  it  is  referred  to  as  one  of  the  leading 
and  most  solemn  appointments  of  the  sanctuary 
(comp.  2 Chr.  xiii.  10,  1 1).  In  this  absence  of 
explanation  of  that  which  is  vet  regarded  as  so 
solemn,  we  have  but  to  seek  whether  the  names 
bestowed  on  and  the  rites  connected  with  the  shew- 
bread  will  lead  us  to  some  apprehension  of  its 
meaning.  The  first  name  we  find  given  it  is  obvi- 
ously the  dominant  one,  Icchcm  pAnim , “bread  of 
the  face  or  faces.”  We  have  used  the  wonls  face 
or  faces , for  p&nim , it  needs  scarcely  be  said,  exists 
only  in  the  plural,  and  is  therefore  applied  equally 
to  the  face  of  one  person  and  of  many.  In  con- 
nexion with  this  meaning,  it  continually  bears  the 
secondary  one  of  presence.  The  pAnim , therefore, 
or  Presence,  is  that  not  of  the  people  but  of  God. 
But  in  what  sense?  Spencer  and  others  consider  it 
bread  offered  to  God  as  was  the  Minchah,  a sym- 
bolical meal  for  God  somewhat  answering  to  a 
heathen  Lectistemium.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
this  meaning  in  the  recorded  appointments.  Biihr 
• remarks,  and  justly,  that  the  phrase  pAnim  is 
applied  solely  to  the  table  and  the  bread,  not  to  the 
other  furniture  ot'  the  sanctuary,  the  altar  of  in- 
cense, or  the  golden  candlestick.  There  is  something 
therefore  peculiar  to  the  former  which  is  denoted 
by  the  title.  Of  the  Angel  of  God’s  Presence  it  is 
said  that  God’s  “ Name  is  in  Him”  (Ex.  xxiii.  20). 
The  Presence  and  the  Name  may  therefore  be  taken 
as  equivalent.  Both,  in  reference  to  their  context, 
indicate  the  manifestation  of  God  to  His  creatures. 
Hence,  as  Name  stands  for  He  or  Himself,  so  Face 
for  Person : to  see  the  Face,  for,  to  see  the  Person. 
The  Bread  of  the  Face  is  therefore  that  bread 
through  which  God  is  seen,  that  is,  with  the  parti- 
cipation obwhich  the  seeing  of  God  is  bound  up, 
or  through  the  participation  of  which  man  attains 
the  sight  of  God.  Whence  it  follows  that  we  have 
not  to  think  of  bread  merely  as  such,  as  the  meaus 
of  nourlsliing  the  bodily  life,  but  as  spiritual  food, 
as  a means  of  appropriating  and  retaining  that  lift* 
which  consists  in  seeing  the  face  of  God. 

Shib'boleth,  Judg.  xii.  0.  The  Hebrew  word 
which  the  Gileadites  under  Jephthah  made  use  of 
at  the  passages  of  the  Jordan,  after  a victory  over  the 
Ephraimites,  to  test,  the  pronunciation  of  the  sound 
sh  by  those  who  wished  to  cross  over  the  river.  The 
Ephraimites,  it  would  appeal-,  in  their  dialect  sub- 
stituted for  sA  the  simple  sound  s;  and  the  Gilead- 
ites, regarding  every  one  who  failed  to  pronouucc 
®A  as  an  Ephraimite  aud  therefore  an  enemy,  pul 
him  to  death  accordingly.  The  word  “ Shibboleth,” 
which  has  now  a second  life  in  the  English  language 
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in  a new  signification,  has  two  meanings  in  Hebrew : 
1st,  an  ear  of  corn  ; 2udly,  a stream  or  fiood  (P». 
Ixix.  2,  15) : and  it  was,  perhaps,  in  the  latter  sens-’ 
that  this  particular  word  suggested  itself  to  the 
Gileadites,  the  Jordan  being  a rapid  river.  There 
is  no  mystery  in  this  particular  word.  Any  word 
beginning  with  the  souud  sA  would  have  answered 
equally  well  as  a test. 

Shib'mah  properly  Sibmah).  One  of  the  places 
on  the  east  of  Jordan  which  were  taken  possession 
of  and  rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Renben  (Num.  xxxii. 
38).  It  is  probably  the  same  with  Shcbam.  t.  e. 
Sebam. 

Shic'ron.  One  of  the  landmarks  at  the  western 
end  of  the  north  boundary  of  Judah  (Josh.  xt.  11. 
only).  It  lay  between  Ekron  (Af:ir)  aud  Jabned 
( Yebna ),  the  port  at  which  the  boundary  ran  to 
the  sea.  No  trace  of  the  uame  has  been  discovered 
between  these  two  places,  which  are  barely  four 
miles  apart. 

Shield  {tsinnah,  mAgen , s held,  socherdfi).  The 
three  first  of  the  Hebrew  terms  quoted  have  been 
already  noticed  under  the  head  of  ARMS,  wliere  it 
is  stated  that  the  tzinnAh  was  a large  oblong  shield 
or  target,  covering  the  whole  body : that  the  mAgen 
was  a small  round  or  oval  shield;  and  that  the  term 
shclct  is  of  doubtful  import,  applying  to  some  orna- 
mental piece  of  armour.  To  these  we  may  add 
socherah , a poetical  term  occurring  only  in  IV 
xci.  4.  The  ordinary  shield  consisted  of  a frame- 
work of  wood  covered  with  leather ; it  thus  ad- 
mitted of  being  burnt  (Ez.  xxxix.  9).  The 
was  frequently  cased  with  metal,  either  brass  or 
copper ; its  appearance  in  this  case  resembled  gold, 
when  the  sun  shone  on  it  (1  Macc.  vi.  39),  and  to 
this,  rather  than  to  the  practice  of  smearing  blood 
on  the  shield,  we  may  refer  the  redness  noticed  by 
Nahum  (ii.  3).  The  surface  of  the  shield  was  kept 
bright  by  the  application  of  oil,  as  implied  in  Is. 
xxi.  5 ; hence  Saul’s  shield  is  described  as  **  cot 
anointed  with  oil”  i.  c.  dusty  and  gory  (2  Sam. 
i.  21).  Oil  would  be  ns  useful  for  the  metal  as  for 
the  leather  shield.  Iu  order  to  preserve  it  from  the 
effects  of  weather,  the  shield  was  kept  covered, 
except  in  actual  conflict  (Is.  xxii.  G).  The  shield 
was  worn  on  the  left  arm,  to  which  it  was  attached 
by  a strap.  Shields  of  state  were  covered  with 
beaten  gold.  Solomon  made  such  for  use  in  reli- 
gious processions  (1  K.  x.  16,  17).  Shields  were 
suspended  about  public  buildings  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses (1  K.  x.  17  ; 1 Macc.  iv.  57,  vi.  2).  In  the 
metaphorical  language  of  the  Bible  the  shield  gener- 
ally represents  the  protection  of  God  ( c.  <7.  P»-  ui- 
3,  xxviii.  7) ; but  in  Ps.  xlvii.  9 it  is  applied  to 
earthly  rulers,  and  in  Eph.  vi.  16,  to  faith. 

Shiggai’on,  Ps.  vii.  1.  A particular  kind  ot 
Psalm  ; the  specific  character  of  which  is  now  Dot 
known.  In  the  singular  numlier  the  word  occurs 
nowhere  in  Hebrew,  except  in  the  inscription  ot'  the 
7th  Psalm.  In  the  inscription  to  the  Ode  of  the 
Prophet  Ilabakkuk  iii.  I,  the  won!  occurs  in  the  plural 
number;  but  the  phrase  in  which  it  stands  **’<*? 
shujijonoth  ” is  deemed  almost  unanimously,  as  it 
would  seem,  by  modem  Hebrew  scholars  to  me*n 
“ after  the  manner  of  the  Shiggaion, ” and  to  be 
merely  a direction  as  to  the  kind  of  musical  mea- 
sures by  which  the  ode  was  to  be  accompanied. 
Gesenius  and  Furst,  s.  r.,  concur  in  deriving  it  fmm 
shu/gah,  in  the  sense  of  magnifying  or  extolling 
with  Praia's ; and  they  justify  this  derivation  by 
kindred  Syriac  words.  Shiggaion  would  thus  naau*. 
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a hymn  ov  psalm ; but  its  specific  meaning,  if  it 
has  any,  as  applicable  to  the  7th  Psalm,  would 
continue  unknown.  Ewald,  Rodiger,  and  Delitzsch 
derive  it  from  shagdh , in  the  sense  of  reeling,  as 
from  wine,  and  consider  the  word  to  lx*  somewhat 
equivalent  to  a ditbyrambus ; while  Do  Wette,  Lee, 
and  Hitzig,  interpret  the  word  as  a psalm  of  lamen- 
tation, ora  psalm  in  distress,  as  derived  from  Arabic. 
Hupfcld,  on  the  other  hand,  conjectures  that  shig- 
gnion  is  identical  with  higgaion  Ps.  is.  1G,  in  the 
sense  of  poem  or  song.  The  Versions  give  no  help. 
In  the  A.  V.  of  Hab.  iii.  1,  the  rendering  is  “ upon 
shigionoth,”  as  if  shigionoth  were  some  musical 
instrument.  But  under  any  circumstances  ’ al  must 
not  be  translated  “ upon  ” in  the  sense  of  playing 
upon  an  instrument.  It  would  be  better  rendered 
there  “ to  the  accompaniment  of.” 

Shilton.  A town  of  Issachar,  named  only  in 
Josh.  lir.  19.  It  occurs  between  Haphrnim  and  Ana- 
harath.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  ( Otwmast.)  mention 
it  as  then  existing  “ near  Mount  Tabor.”  The  only 
name  at  all  resembling  it  at  present  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood is  the  Chirbet  Schfin  of  Dr.  Schulz,  1$ 
mile  N.W.  of  Dcburieh.  The  identification  is,  how- 
ever, very  uncertain. 

Shihor  of  Egypt  (1  Clir.  xiii.  5)  is  spoken  of 
as  one  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  in  David’s 
time,  the  entering  in  of  Hamatii  being  the  other. 
It  must  correspond  to  “Shihor,”  “ the  Shihor  which 
[is]  before  Egypt”  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  3),  A.V.  “ Sihor,” 
sometimes,  at  least,  a name  of  the  Nile.  It  would 
appeal-  that  Shihor  of  Egypt  and  “ the  Shihor  which 
[is]  before  Egypt”  might  designate  the  stream  of 
the  W&di-l-’Areesh : Shihor  alone  would  still  be  the 
Nile. 

Shi  hor-Lib'nath.  Named  only  in  Josh.  xix.  26 
as  one  of  the  landmarks  of  the  boundary  of  Asher. 
Nothing  is  kuown  of  it.  By  the  ancient  trans- 
lators and  commentators  the  names  are  taken  as 
belonging  to  two  distinct  places.  But  modern  com- 
mentators, beginning  perhajis  with  Mnsius,  have 
inclined  to  consider  Shihor  as  identical  with  the 
name  of  the  Nile,  and  Shihor-Libnath  to  be  a river. 
'They  interpret  the  Shihor-Libnath  ns  the  glass 
river,  which  they  then  naturally  identify  with  the 
Belus  of  Pliny,  the  present  Nahr  Naman.  But  this 
theory  is  surely  very  far-fetched. 

Shillii.  The  father  of  Azubah,  Jehoslinphat’s 
mother  (1  K.  xxii.  42  ; 2 Chr.  xx.  31). 

ShilTiim.  One  of  the  cities  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Its  place  in  the  list 
is  between  Lebaoth  and  Ain,  or  Ain-Rimmon  (Josh,  j 
xv.  32),  and  it  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned.  No 
trace  of  it  has  yet  been  discovered.  The  juxta- 
position of  Shillim  and  Ain  has  led  to  the  con- 
jecture that  they  are  identical  with  the  Salim  and 
Aenon  of  St.  John  the  Baptist ; but  their  position 
in  the  south  of  Judah  seems  to  forbid  this. 

Shillem.  Son  of  Napbtali,  and  ancestor  of  the 
family  of  the  Shillemitcs  (Gen.  xlvi.  24;  Num. 
xx  vi.  49). 

Shillemites,  the.  The  descendants  of  Shillem 
the  son  of  Xaphtali  (Num.  xxvi.  49). 

Shilo'ah,  the  Waters  of.  A certain  soft-flow- 
ing stream  mentioned  by  the  prophet  Isaiah  (viii. 
G).  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  waters  in 
r\  uestion  were  the  same  which  are  better  known 
under  their  later  name  of  SlLOAM — the  only  j>e- 
rennial  spring  of  Jerusalem. 

Shi  loh.  In  the  A.  V.  of  the  Bible,  Shiloh  is 
once  used  as  the  name  of  a person,  in  a ve.y  difficult 
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passage,  in  the  10th  verse  of  the  49th  chapter  ot 
Genesis.  Supposing  that  the  translation  is  correct, 
the  meaning  of  the  word  is  Peaceable,  or  Pacific, 
and  the  allusion  is  either  to  Solomon,  whose  name 
has  a similar  signification,  or  to  the  expected  Mes- 
siah, who  in  Is.  ix.  G is  expressly  called  the  Prince 
of  Peace.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  original 
Hebrew  text  is  correct  as  it  stands,  there  are  three 
objections  to  this  translation,  which,  taken  col- 
lectively, seem  fatal  to  it.  1st.  The  word  .Shiloh 
occurs  nowhere  else  in  Hebrew  as  the  name  or 
appellation  of  a j>erson.  2ndly.  The  only  other 
Hebrew  woid,  apparently,  of  the  same  form,  is 
Giloh  (Josh.  xv.  51;  2 Sam.  xv.  12);  and  this  Ls 
! the  name  of  a city,  and  not  of  a person.  3rdly.  By 
translating  the  word  as  it  is  translated  everywhere 
else  in  the  Bible,  viz.  as  the  name  of  the  city  in 
Ephraim  where  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  remained 
during  such  a long  period,  a sufficiently  good  mean- 


grammatical  parallel  elsewhere  (compare  1 .Sam. 
iv.  12).  The  simple  translation  is,  “ The  sceptre 
shall  not  depart  from  Judah,  nor  the  ruler’s  stafi 
from  between  his  feet,  till  he  shall  go  to  Shiloh.’ 
And,  in  this  case,  the  allusion  would  be  to  the  pri- 
macy of  Judah  in  war  (Judg.  i.  1,  2,  xx.  18 ; Num. 
ii.  3,  x.  14),  which  was  to  continue  until  the  Pro- 
mised Land  was  conquered,  and  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  was  solemnly  deposited  at  Shiloh.  The 
objections  to  this  interpretation  are  set  forth  at 
length  by  Hengstenberg.and  the  reasons  in  its  favour, 
with  an  .mount  of  the  various  interpretations  which 
have  been  suggested  by  others,  arc  well  given  by 
Davidson  ( Introduction  to  the  Old  Testament , i. 
199-210). — 2.  The  next  best  translation  of  Shiloh  is 
perhaps  that  of  “ Rest.”  The  passage  would  then 
run  thus:  “The  sceptre  shall  not  depart  from 
Judah  . . . till  rest  conn*,  and  the  nations  obey  him 
j and  the  reference  would  be  to  the  Messiah,  who 
was  to  spring  from  the  tribe  of  Judah.  This  trans- 
lation  deserves  respectful  consideration,  as  having 
J been  ultimately  adopted  by  Gesenius. — 3.  A third 
explanation  of  Shiloh,  on  the  assumption  that  it  is 
not  the  name  of  a person,  is  a translation  by  various 
learned  Jews,  apparently  countenanced  by  the  Tar- 
gum  of  Jonathan,  that  Shiloh  merely  means  **  his 
sou,”  ».  c.  the  son  of  Judah  (in  the  sense  of  the 
Messiah),  from  a supposed  word  Shil,  “a  son.” 
There  is,  however,  no  such  word  in  known  Hebrew. 
The  translation,  then,  of  Shiloh  as  the  name  of  a 
city  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  soundest,  if  the  present 
Hebrew  text  is  correct.  It  is  proper,  however,  to 
bear  in  mind  the  possibility  of  there  being  some 
error  in  that  text.  When  Jerome  translated  the 
word  “ qui  missus  est,”  we  may  bo  certain  that  he 
did  not  read  it  as  Shiloh,  but  as  some  form  of 
sh&lach,  n to  send.”  We  may  likewise  be  certain 
that  the  translator  in  the  Septuagint  did  not  read  the 
word  as  it  stands  in  our  Bibles.  He  read  it  as  shcl- 
loh  — shcllo  aud  translated  it  well  by  the  phrase  to 
anoKflufva  ainejj]  so  that  the  meaning  would  be, 
“ The  sceptre  shall  uot  depart  from  Judah  ...  till 
the  things  reserved  for  him  come.”  It  is  most 
probable  that  Ezekiel  read  the  word  in  the  same 
way.  It  is  not  meant  by  these  remarks  that  shelloh 
is  more  likely  to  have  been  correct  than  Shiloh. 
But  the  fact  that  there  were  different  readings,  in 
former  times,  of  this  very  ditlicult  passage,  necessar- 
ily tends  to  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  correct 
reading  may  have  been  lost.  Whatever  interpreta- 
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tion  of  the  present  rending  may  be  adopts,  the  one 
which  must  be  pronounced  entitled  to  the  least  con- 
sideration is  that  which  supposes  the  prophecy  re- 
lates to  the  birth  of  Christ  as  occurring  in  the  reign 
of  Herod  just  before  Judaea  became  a Homan  pro- 
vince- There  is  no  such  interpretation  in  the  Bible, 
and  however  ancient  this  mode  of  regarding  the 
passage  may  be,  it  must  submit  to  the  ordeal  of  a 
dispassionate  scrutiny. 

Shiloh.  In  Judg,  xxi.  19  it  is  said  that  Shiloh 
is  “on  the  north  side  of  Bethel,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  highway  thatgoeth  up  from  Bethel  to Shechem, 
and  on  the  south  of  Lcbonah.”  In  agreement  with 
this  the  traveller  at  the  present  day,  going  north 
from  Jerusalem,  lodges  the  first  night  at  Beilin, 
the  ancient  Bethel ; the  next  day,  at  the  distance  of 
a few  hours,  turns  aside  to  the  right,  in  order  to 
visit  Seilun , the  Arabic  for  Shiloh  ; and  then  passing 
through  the  narrow  Wady,  which  brings  him  to 
the  main  road,  leaves  cl-Lcbbdn,  the  Lcbonah  of 
•Scripture,  on  the  left,  as  he  pursues  “ the  high- 
way ” to  A'dblas,  the  ancient  Shechem.  [Shechem.] 
Its  present  name  is  sufficiently  like  the  more  familiar 
Hebrew  name,  while  it  is  identical  with  S/ti/on 
(see  above),  on  which  it  is  evidently  founded. 
Shiloh  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  sacred  of 
the  Hebrew  sanctuaries.  The  ark  of  the  covenant, 
which  had  been  kept  at  Gilgal,  during  the  progress 
•of  the  Conquest  (Josh,  xviii.  1 sq.)  was  removed 
■tlioRcc  on  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  and  kept 
at  Shiloh  from  the  last  days  of  Joshua  to  the  time 
of  Samuel  (Josh,  xviii.  10;  Judg.  xviii.  31 ; 1 Snm. 
tv.  3).  It  was  here  the  Hebrew  conqueror  divided 
among  the  tribes  the  portion  of  the  west  Jordan- 
region,  which  had  not  been  already  allotted  (Josh, 
xviii.  10,  xix.  51).  In  this  distribution,  or  an 
earlier  one,  Shiloh  fell  within  the  limits  of  Ephraim 
(Josh.  xvi.  5).  The  seizure  here  of  the  “ daughters 
of  Shiloh  ” by  the  Benjnmites,  is  recorded  as  an 
event  which  preserved  one  of  the  tribes  from  ex- 
tinction (Judg.  xxi.  19-23).  The  ungodly  conduct 
of  the  sons  of  Eli  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  ark  of 
the  covenant,  which  had  been  carried  into  battle 
against  the  Philistines,  and  Shiloh  from  that  time 
sank  into  insignificance.  It  stands  forth  in  the 
Jewish  history  as  a striking  example  of  the  Divine 
indignation  (Jer.  vii.  12).  The  contour  of  the 
region,  as  the  traveller  views  it  on  the  ground, 
indicates  very  closely  where  the  ancient  town  must 
have  stood.  A Tell,  or  moderate  hill,  rises  from 
an  uneven  plain,  surrounded  by  other  higher  hills, 
except  a narrow  valley  on  the  south,  which  hill 
would  naturally  be  chosen  as  the  principal  site  of 
the  town.  The  tabernacle  may  have  been  pitched 
on  this  eminence,  where  it  would  be  a conspicuous 
object  on  every  side.  The  ruins  found  there  at 
present  are  very  inconsiderable.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  the  remains  of  a comparatively  modem  village, 
with  which  some  large  stoues  and  fragments  of 
columns  are  intermixed,  evidently  from  much  earlier 
times.  At  the  distance  of  about  fifteen  minutes 
from  the  main  site,  is  a fountain,  which  is  ap- 
proached through  a narrow  dale.  Its  water  is 
abundant,  and,  according  to  a practice  very  common 
in  the  East,  flows  first  into  a j>ool  or  well,  and 
thence  into  a larger  reservoir,  from  which  flocks  and 
herds  are  watered. 

Shilo'ni.  This  woid  occurs  in  the  A.  V.  only  in 
Neh.  xi.  5,  where  it  should  be  rendered — .vs  it  is 
in  other  cases — r<  the  Shilonite,”  that  is,  the  de- 
scendant of  Shc'ah  the  youngest  son  of  Judah. 


SHIM  El 

Shilonite,  the,  that  is,  the  native  or  resident  of 
Shiloh : — a title  ascribed  onlv  to  Ahijah  (l  K.  li. 
29,  xii.  15,  xv.  29;  2 Ohr.  ix.  29,  x.  15). 

Shilo  nites,  the,  arc  mentioned  amon;  the  de- 
scendants of  Judah  dwelling  in  Jerusalem  at  n date 
didicult  to  fix  (1  Chr.  ix.  5).  They  arc  doubtless 
the  members  of  the  house  of  Shelau,  who  iu  tb* 
Pentateuch  are  more  accurately  designated  Sut- 
LAN1TES. 

Shil' shah.  Son  of  Zophuh  of  tire  tribe  of  Aster 
(1  Chr.  vii.  37). 

Shim’ea,  1.  Son  of  David  by  Bathslieba  (1  Chr. 
iii.  5).— 2.  A Memrite  Lcvite  ( 1 Chr.  vi.  30  [15].. 
— S.  A Gershonite  Lovite,  ancestor  of  Asajrn  tiu 
minstrel  (1  Ohr.  vi.  39  [2+]).— 4.  The  brother  of 
David  (1  Chr.  xx.  7),  elsewhere  called  Suamilv.i, 
Shimma,  and  Shimkah. 

Shim'eah.  1.  Brother  of  David,  and  father  of 
Jonathan  and  Jonadab  (2  Sam.  xxi.  21):  called  also 
SilAMMAH,  SllIMEA,  and  Siiimm  a.— 2.  A descend- 
ant of  Jehiel  the  father  or  founder  of  Gibcon  (1  Cor. 
viii.  32). 

Shim 'earn.  A descendant  of  Jehiel,  the  found-? 
or  prince  of  Gibeon  (l  Chr.  ix.  38).  Called  SinM- 
kah  in  1 Chr.  viii.  32. 

shim'eath.  An  Ammonitess,  mother  of  Jo- 
zachar,  or  Zabad,  one  of  the  murderers  of  King 
Joash  (2  K.  xii.  21  [-2];  2 Chr.  xxiv.  20). 

Shim’ei.  1.  Son  of  Gershom  the  son  of  I-wi 
(Num.  iii.  18;  1 Ohr.  vi.  17,  29,  xxiii.  7,9,10; 
Zech.  xii.  13);  called  SlMMl  in  Ex.  vi.  17.  In  1 
Chr.  vi.  29,  according  to  the  present  text,  he  i» 
called  the  son  of  Libni,  and  both  are  reckoned  a 
sons  of  Mernri,  but  there  is  reason  to  suppose  tic: 
there  is  something  omitted  in  this  verse.—  2.  Sfchcfi 
the  son  of  Gera,  a Benjamite  of  the  house  nt"  Saul, 
who  lived  at  Balm  rim.  When  David  and  his  sain? 
were  seen  descending  the  long  detile,  on  his  flight 
from  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5-13),  the  w licit  fil- 
ing of  the  clan  of  Benjamin  burst  forth  withal 
restraint  in  the  person  of  Shimei.  He  ran  ak«S 
the  ridge,  cursing,  throwing  stones  at  the  King  and 
his  companions,  and  when  he  came  to  a patch  J 
dust  on  the  dry  hill-side,  taking  it  up,  and  throwief 
it  over  them.  Abishai  was  so  irritated,  that,  but 
for  David’s  remonstrance,  ho  would  have  darttd 
across  the  ravine  (2  Sam.  xvi.  9)  and  torn  or  cat 
off  his  head.  The  whole  conversation  is  remark- 
able,  as  showing  what  may  almost  be  callel  tb 
slang  terms  of  abuse  prevalent  in  the  two  rival 
courts.  The  royal  party  passed  ou  ; Shimei  follow- 
ing them  with  his  stones  and  curses  as  long  as  tbty 
were  in  sight.  The  next  meeting  was  very  differed. 
The  king  was  now  returning  from  his  success 
campaigu.  Just  as  he  was  crossing  the  Jorian,  in 
the  ferry-boat  or  on  the  bridge  (2  Sam.  xix.  IS), 
the  first  person  to  welcome  him  on  the  western,  er 
perhaps  even  ou  the  eastern  side,  was  Shimei, 
may  have  seen  him  approaching  from  the  hricii?- 
above.  He  threw  himself  at  David’s  feet  in  abytf 
penitence.  But  the  king’s  suspicions  were  not 
at  rest  by  this  submission  ; and  on  his  deathbed  be 
recalls  the  whole  scene  to  the  recollection  of  his so® 
Solomon.  Solomon  gave  Shimei  notice  that  &vo 
henceforth  he  must  consider  himself  confined  to  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem  on  pain  of  death.  He  wa?  to 
build  a house  in  Jerusalem  (IK.  ii.  38,  37).  F«r 
three  years  the  engagement  was  kept.  At  theeod 
of  that  time,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  two 
slaves  who  had  escaped  to  Gath,  he  went  out  u hi* 
a>s,  and  made  his  journey  successfully  (lb.  ii.  4-,« 
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i his  return,  the  king  took  him  at  his  word,  and  ! of  Gilboa,  at  a village  called  in  his  day  Dar  3 f cron. 
was  shin  by  Benaiah  (ib.  ii.  41-46).— 3.  One  of  The  other  is  the  village  of  Simuntyeh,  west  of 
• adherents  of  Solomon  at  the  time  of  Adonijah’s  Nazareth. 

ujation  (1  K.  i.  8).  Unless  he  is  the  same  as  Shimsha'i.  The  scribe  or  secretary  of  Helium, 
imei  the  son  of  Elah  (1  K.  iv.  18),  Solomon’s  who  was  a kind  of  satrap  of  the  conquered  province 
nmissariat  officer,  or  with  Shimeah,  or  Shammah,  of  Judea,  and  of  the  colony  of  Samaria,  supported 
vid’s  brother,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  him.—  • by  the  Persian  court  (Ezr.  iv.  8,  9,  17,  23;.  He 
Solomon's  commissariat  officer  in  Benjamin  (1  K.  was  apparently  an  Arnmean,  for  the  letter  which  he 
18).— 5.  Son  ofPedaiah,  and  brother  of  Ze-  wrote  to  Artaxerxes  was  in  Syriac  (Ezr.iv.  7),  and  the 
ibabel  (1  Chr.  iii.  19).— 6.  A Simconite,  son  of  form  of  his  name  is  in  favour  of  this  sup|«>sition. 
'chur  (1  Chr.  iv.  26,  27).— 7.  Son  of  Gog,  a Shin'ab.  The  king  of  Admah  iu  the  time  of 
.ibenite  (1  Chr.  v.  4).— 8.  A Gershonite  Levite,  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  2). 

of  Jahath  (1  Chr.  vi.  42).— 9.  Son  of  Je- j Bhi'nar  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  name  of 
hun,  and  chief  of  the  tenth  division  of  the  the  great  alluvial  tract  through  which  the  Tigris 
jcrs(l  Chr.  xxv.  17).— 10.  The  Kamathite  who  and  Euphrates  pass  before  reaching  the  sea  — the 
s over  David’s  vineyards  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27).—  tract  known  in  later  times  as  Chaldaea  or  Baby- 
A Levite  of  the  sons  of  Heman,  who  took  part  Ionia.  It  was  a plain  country  where  brick  had  to 
the  purification  of  the  Temple  under  Hezekiah  1*  used  for  stone,  and  slime  for  mortar  (Gen.  xi.  3). 
Chr.  xxix.  14).— 12.  The  brother  of  Cononiah  Among  its  cities  were  Babel  (Babylon),  Krcch  or 
Levite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxxi.  Orech  (Orchoe),  Calnch  or  Calno  (probably  Niffcr), 
13).  Perhaps  the  same  as  the  preceding.—  and  Accad,  the  site  of  which  is  unknown.  Those 
A Levite  in  the  time  of  Ezra  who  had  married  notices  arc  quite  enough  to  fix  the  situation.  The 
ireign  wife  (Ezr.  x.  23).— 14.  One  of  the  family  native  inscriptions  contain  no  trace  of  the  term,  which 
lashum,  who  put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezras  j seems  to  be  purely  Jewish,  and  unknown  to  any  other 
nnand  (Ezr.  x.  33).— 15.  A son  of  Bani,  who  people.  At  least  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
also  married  a foreign  wife  and  put  her  away  there  is  really  nuy  connexion  between  Shindr  aud 
r.  x.  33).— 16.  Son  of  Kish  a Benjumite,  and  Singara  or  Sinjar.  Siugara  was  the  name  of  a town 
estor  of  Mordecai  (Esth.  ii.  5).  j in  Central  Mesopotamia,  well  known  to  the  Homans, 

ihim'eon.  A layman  of  Israel,  of  the  family  of’  It  may  be  suspected  that  Shinar  was  the  name  by 
tin,  who  had  married  a foreign  wife  and  di-  which  the  Hebrews  originally  knew  the  lower  Meso- 
?eJ  her  in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  31).  potnmian  country,  where  they  so  long  dwelt,  and 

ihimTli.  A Benjamite,  apparently  the  same  as  which  Abraham  brought  with  him  from  “ Ur  of  the 
:v.A  the  son  of  Elpaal  (1  Chr.  viii.  21).  Chaldees.” 

Ship.  No  one  writer  in  the  whole  range  of  Greek 
and  Homan  literature  has  supplied  us  witli  so  much 


iaim'i  = SiiiMEi  1,  Ex.  vi.  17. 
lim'ites,  tho.  The  descendants  of  Shimei  the 
of  Ueishom  (Num.  iii.  21). 
him'ma.  The  third  son  of  Jesse,  and  brother 
*tvid  (1  Chr.  ii.  13). 

himon.  The  four  sons  of  Shimon  are  enu- 


iufoimation  concerning  the  merchant-ships  of  the 


ancients  as  St.  Luke  in  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul's 
voyage  to  Rome  (Acts  xxvii.  xxviii.).  It  is  import- 
ant to  remember  that  he  accomplished  it  in  three 
ated  iu  an  obscuro  genealogy  of  the  tribe  of  ships:  first  the  Adramyttian  vessel  which  took  him 
ah  (1  Chr.  iv.  20).  , from  Caesarea  to  Myra,  and  which  was  probably  a 

hi  mrath.  A Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Shimhi  coasting  vessel  of  no  great  size  (xxvii.  1-6) ; secondly, 
-hr.  viii.  21).  ) the  Luge  Alexandrian  corn-ship,  in  which  lie  was 

him'ri.  1.  A Simeonite,  son  of  Sheraaiah  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Malta  (xxvii.  G-xxviii.  1); 
(hr.  iv.  37).— 2.  The  father  of  Jediael,  one  of.  and  thirdly,  another  large  Alexandrian  corn-ship,  iu 
id’s  guard  (1  Chr.  xi.  45). — 3.  A Kohathite  ! which  he  sailed  from  Malta  by  Syracuse  and  Hhe- 
ite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13).  gium  to  Puteoli  (xxviii.  11-13).  (1.)  Size  of  Aii- 

him’rith.  A Moabitess,  mother  of  Jehozabad,  dent  Ships. — The  narrative  which  we  take  ns  our 
of  the  assassins  of  KingJoash  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  26).  t chief  guide  affords  a good  standard  for  estimating 
' l\.  xii.  21,  she  is  called  StlOMKR.  I this.  The  ship  in  which  St.  Paul  was  wrecked  had 

him'rom.  Shimrox  the  sou  oflssachar  (1  Chr.  276  persons  on  board  (Acts  xxvii.  37),  besides  a 
1).  | cargo  of  wheat  (ib.  10,  38);  and  all  these  pas- 

him’rtm.  A city  of  Zcbulun  (Josh.  xi.  1,  xix.  ’ songers  seem  to  have  been  taken  on  to  Puteoli  in 
• Its  full  appellation  was  perhaps  Shimrox-  . another  ship  (xxviii.  1 1 ) which  had  its  own  craw 
tOX.  Schwarz  proposes  to  identify  it  with  the  ami  its  own  cargo.  Now  in  English  transport-ships, 
onias  of  Josephus,  now  Simuntyeh,  a village  a prepared  for  carrying  troops,  it  is  a common  csti- 
tniles  W.  of  Nazareth.  mate  to  allow  a ton  and  a half  per  man.  On  the 

himron.  The  fourth  son  oflssachar  according  whole,  if  we  say  that  an  ancient  merchant-ship 
he  lists  of  Genesis  (xlvi.  13)  and  Numbers  (xxvi.  might  range  from  500  to  1000  tous,  we  are  clearly 
. and  the  head  of  the  family  of  the  SilIMKOK-  within  the  mark.  (2.)  Steering  Apparatus. — 
s.  ; Some  commentators  have  fallen  into  strange  per- 

'aim'ronites,  the.  The  family  of  Shimrox,  plexities  from  observing  that  in  Acts  xxvii.  4u 


oflssachar  (Num.  xxvi.  24). 
him  ron-Me'ron.  The  king  of  Shimron-mcron 


(“  the  fastenings  of  the  rudders  ”)  St.  Luke  uses  the 
plural.  Ancient  ships  were  in  truth  not  steered  at 
nentioncd  as  one  of  the  thirty-one  kings  van-  all  by  rudders  fastened  or  hinged  to  the  stern,  but 
hied  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  20).  It  is  probably  by  means  of  two  paddle-rudders,  one  on  each  quar- 
>ogh  not  certainly)  the  complete  name  of  the  ter,  acting  in  a rowlock  or  through  a porthole,  as 
* elsewhere  called  Shimrox.  There  are  two  i the  vessel  might  be  small  or  large.  (3.)  Build  and 
inants  to  identity  with  Shimron-meron.  The  j Ornaments  of  the  Hull. — It  is  probable  that  then* 
Jewish  traveller  hap-Parchi  fixes  it  at  two  hours  was  no  very  marked  difference  1 art  ween  the  bow  and. 
: of  Engaunmj  (Jenin),  south  of  the  mountains  j the  stem.  The  “hold  ” (Jonah  i.  5)  would  pie- 
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sent  no  special  peculiarities.  One  characteristic  or- 
nament, rising  In  a lofty  curve  at  the  stern  or  the 
bow,  is  familiar  to  us  in  works  of  art,  but  no  allusion 
to  it  occurs  in  Scripture.  That  personification  of 
ships,  which  seems  to  be  instinctive,  led  the  an- 
cients to  paint  an  eye  on  each  side  of  the  bow 
(eowp.  Acts  xxvii.  1 5).  An  ornament  of  that  which 
took  him  on  from  Malta  to  Pozzuoli  is  more  expli- 
citly referred  to.  The  “sign  ” of  that  ship  (Acts 
xxviii.  11)  was  Castor  and  Pollux;  and  the 
symbols  of  these  heroes  were  doubtless  painted  or 
sculptured  on  each  side  of  the  bow.  (4.)  Undo-- 
girders. — The  imperfection  of  the  build,  and  still 
more  (see  below,  6)  the  peculiarity  of  the  rig,  in  an- 
cient ships,  resulted  in  a greater  tendency  than  in 
our  times  to  the  starting  of  the  planks,  and  conse- 
quently to  leaking  and  foundering.  Hence  it  was 
customary  to  take  on  board  peculiar  contrivances, 
suitably  called  “helps”  (Acts  xxvii.  17),  as  pre- 
cautions against  such  dangers.  These  were  simply 
cables  or  chains,  which  in  case  of  necessity  could  be 
passed  round  the  frame  of  the  ship,  at  right  angles 
to  its  length,  and  made  tight,  (5.)  Anchors. — 
It  is  probable  that  the  ground  tackle  of  Greek  and 
Roman  sailors  was  quite  as  good  as  our  own.  An- 
cient anchors  were  similar  in  form  to  those  which 
we  use  now,  except  that  they  were  without  flukes. 
Two  allusions  to  anchoring  we  found  in  the  N.  T., 
one  in  a very  impressive  metaphor  concerning  Chris- 
tian hope  (Ileb.  vi.  19).  The  other  passage  is  part 
of  the  literal  narrative  of  St.  Paul’s  voyage  at  its 
most  critical  point.  The  ship  in  which  he  was  sail- 
ing hod  four  anchors  on  boat'd,  and  these  were  all 
employed  in  the  night,  when  the  danger  of  falling 
on  breakers  was  imminent.  The  sailors  on  this 
occasion  anchoret!  by  the  stern  (Acts  xxvii.  29). 
(6.)  Masts,  Sails,  Hopes , and  Yards.  — These 
were  collectively  called  CKt{n\  or  aKtirl),  or  gear. 
We  find  this  word  twice  used  for  parts  of  the  rigging 
in  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  (xxvii.  17,  19).  The 
rig  of  an  ancient  ship  was  more  simple  and  clumsy 
than  that  employed  in  modem  times.  Its  great 
feature  was  one  large  mast,  with  one  large  square 
sail  fiisteued  to  a yard  of  great  length.  Hence  the 
strain  upon  the  hull,  and  the  danger  of  starting  the 
planks,  were  greater  than  under  the  present  system, 


which  distributes  the  mechanical  pressure  more 
evenly  over  the  whole  ship.  Not  that  there  were 
never  more  masts  than  one,  or  more  sails  than  on** 
on  the  same  mast,  in  an  ancient  merchantman.  But 
these  were  repetitions,  so  to  speak,  of  the  same 
general  unit  ot  rig,  In  the  0.  T.  the  mast  is  men- 
tioned (Is.  xxxiii.  23)  ; and  from  another  prophet 


(Ex.  xxvii.  5)  we  learn  that  cedar -wood  from 
Lebanon  was  sometimes  used  for  this  port  of  ships. 
There  is  a third  passage  (Prov.  xxiii.  34),  where  the 
top  of  n ship’s  mast  is  prolrablv  intended.  In  Ei. 
xxvii.  29,  oars  are  distinctly  mentioned;  and  it 
seems  that  oak-wood  from  Baslmn  was  used  in 
making  them.  Another  feature  of  the  ancient,  as 
of  the  modem  ship,  is  the  fhig  at  the  top  of  the 
mast  (Is.  l.c. , and  xxx.  17).  (7.)  Hate  of  Sailing. 

— St.  Paul’s  voyages  furnish  excellent  data  for  ap- 
proximately estimating  this;  and  they  are  quite  o 
harmony  with  what  we  learn  from  other  source. 
We  must  notice  here,  however  (what  commentators 
sometimes  curiously  forget),  that  winds  are  vari- 
able. Thus  the  voyage  between  Troas  and  Phi- 
lippi,  accomplished  on  one  occasion  (Acts  iri.  11, 
12)  in  two  days,  occupied  on  another  occasion  (id', 
xx.  6)  five  days.  With  a fair  wind  an  ancient  ship 
would  sail  fully  seven  knots  an  hour.  (8.)  Saili*-- 
before  the  wind,  and  near  the  t rind.  — The  hz 
which  has  been  described  is,  like  the  rig  of  Chine- 
junks,  peculiarly  favourable  to  a quick  run  before  the 
wind  (Acts  xvi.  1 1,  xxvii.  16).  It  would,  however, 
be  a great  mistake  to  suppose  that  ancient  ship 
could  not  work  to  windward.  The  superior  rig  ani 
build,  however,  of  modern  ships  enable  tlxm  to  sci 
nearer  to  the  wind  than  was  the  case  in  classic', 
times.  A modem  ship,  if  the  weather  is  not  very 
boisterous,  will  sail  within  six  points  of  the  wind. 
To  an  ancient  vessel,  of  which  the  hull  was  morc 
clumsy,  and  the  yards  could  not  be  braced  so  tight, 
it  would  be  safe  to  assign  seven  points  as  the  limit. 
(9.)  Lying-to. — A ship  that  could  make  progress 
on  her  proper  course,  iu  moderate  weather,  when 
sailing  within  seven  points  of  the  wind,  would  Ue-tc- 
in  a gale,  with  her  length  making  about  the  sac-’ 
angle  with  the  direction  of  the  wiud.  This  is  dow 
when  the  object  is,  not  to  make  progress  at  all 
hazards,  but  to  ride  out  a gale  in  safety ; and  th> 
is  what  was  done  in  St.  Paul’s  ship  when  she  xv- 
nndergirded  and  the  boat  taken  on  board  ( Acts  xxvii. 
14-17)  under  the  lee  of  Clauda.  (10.)  Sift 
Boat. — This  is  perhaps  the  best  place  for  notion: 
separately  the  <rae(<pi j,  which  apj>ears  prominent!) 
in  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  (Acts  xxvii.  1 d,  o2‘. 
Every  large  merchant-ship  must  have  had  ow  » 
more  boats.  It  is  evident  that  the  Alexandfic 
corn-ship  in  which  St.  Paul  was  sailing  from  Far 
Havens,  and  iu  which  the  sailors,  apprehending  * 
danger,  hoped  to  reach  Phf.NICE,  had  her  te' 
towing  behind.  (11.)  Officers  and  Crew. — In  Act 
xxvii.  1 1 we  have  both  Kv^cpt^rgs  and  rowtAifytti- 
The  latter  is  the  owner  (in  part  or  in  whole)  of  th< 
ship  or  the  cargo,  receiving  also  (possibly)  the  circs 
of  the  passengers.  The  former  has  the  charge  of  th* 
steering.  The  word  for  “ sliipmen  ” (Acts  nr. •. 
27,  30)  and  “ sailors”  (Rev.  xviii.  17)  is  simp? 
the  usual  term  vatrrai.  (12.)  Storms  and  Ship- 
wrecks.— The  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  **• 
a time  of  immense  traffic  in  the  Mediterranean ; and 
there  must  have  been  many  vessels  lost  tircre  ever 
year  by  shipwreck,  and  (perhaps , ’as  many  by  found- 
ering. This  last  danger  would  be  much  increased 
by  the  form  of  rig  described  above.  Besides  this, 

; we  must  remember  that  the  ancients  had  no  war- 
pass,  and  very  imperfect  charts  and  instruments,  a 
any  at  all.  Certain  coasts  were  much  dreaded,  esp* 
daily  the  African  Syrtisrib.  17).  The  danger  (co- 
ated by  breakers  (ib.  29),  and  the  fear  of  fell®! 

' on  rocks,  are  matters  of  course.  St.  Paul’s 
cnee  seems  to  have  been  full  of  iJlustratawa  * 
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tlics*.*  perils.  (13.)  Boats  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee. — 
Id  the  aarratives  of  the  call  of  the  disciples  to  be 
'*  fishers  of  men  ” (Matt.  iv.  18-22  ; Mark  i.  16-20 : 
Luke  v.  1-11),  there  is  no  special  information  con- 
cerning the  characteristics  of  these  boats.  In  the 
account  of  the  storm  and  the  miracle  on  the  lake 
(Matt.  viii.  23-27 ; Mark  iv.  35-41;  Luke  viii. 
22-25),  it  is  for  every  reason  instructive  to  com- 
pare the  three  narratives ; and  we  should  observe 
that  Luke  is  more  technical  in  his  language  than 
Matthew,  and  Mark  than  Luke.  With  the  large 
population  round  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  there  must 
have  been  a vast  number  both  of  fishing-boats  and 
pleasure-boats,  and  that  boat-building  must  have 
been  an  active  trade  on  its  shores.  (14.)  Mer- 
chant-Strips in  the  Old  Testament. — The  earliest 
passages  where  seafaring  is  alluded  to  in  the  0.  T. 
are  the  following  in  order,  Gen.  xlix.  13,  in  the 
prophecy  of  Jacob  concerning  Zebulun ; Num.xxiv. 
24,  in  Balaam’s  prophecy;  l>eut.  xxviii.  68,  iu  one 
of  the  warnings  of  Moses;  Judg.  v.  17,  in  Debo- 
rahs Song.  Next  alter  these  it  is  natural  to  men- 
tion the  illustrations  and  descriptions  connected  with 
this  subject  in  Job  (ix.  26);  and  in  the  Psalms 
(xlvii.  [xlviii.]  7,  ciii.  [civ.]  26,  cvi.  23).  Prov. 
xxiii.  34  Lis  already  been  quoted.  To  this  add 
xxx.  18,  xxxi.  14.  Solomon’s  own  ships,  which 
may  have  suggested  some  of  these  illustrations 
(1  K.  ix.  26;  2 Chr.  viii.  18,  ix.  21),  have  pre- 
viously been  mentioned.  We  must  notice  the  dis- 
astrous expedition  of  Jehoshaphat’.s  ships  from  the 
same  port  of  Ezion-geber  (1  K.  xxii.  48,40  ; 2 Chr. 
xx.  36, 37).  The  passages  which  remain  are  in  the 
prophets  (Is.  ii.  16,  xxiii.  1,  14,  lx.  9 ; Ez.  xxvii. ; 
Jon.  i.  3-16).  In  Dan.  xi.  40  we  touch  the  sub- 
ject of  ships  of  war.  (15.)  Ships  of  Wear  in  the 
Apocrypha. — Military  operations  both  by  land  and 
water  (1  Macc.  viii.  23,  32)  are  prominent  sub- 
jects in  the  Hooks  ol  Maccabees  (1  Macc.  viii.  26,  28  ; 
2 Macc.  iv.  20).  Here  we  must  not  foiget  the 
monument  erected  by  Simon  Maccnbaeus  on  his 
father's  grave.  Finally  must  be  mentioned  the 
noyade  at  Joppa,  when  the  resident  Jews,  with 
wives  and  children,  200  in  number,  were  induced  to 
go  into  boats  and  were  drowned  (2  Macc.  xii.  3,  4). 

Shiphi.  A Simeonite,  father  of  Ziza,  a prince 
of  the  tribe  in  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  37). 

shiph'mite,  the.  Probably,  though  not  cer- 
tainly, the  native  of  SHEPHAM  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  27). 

Shiph'rah  (Ex.  i.  15).  The  name  of  one  of  the 
two  mid  wives  of  the  Hebrews  who  disobeyed  the 
command  of  Pharaoh  to  kill  the  male  children 
(vers.  15-21). 

Shiph'tan.  Father  of  Kemoel,  a prince  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxxiv.  24). 

Shi  aha.  Father  of  Elihoreph  and  Ahiah,  the 
royal  secretaries  in  the  reign  of  Solomon  ( 1 K.  iv.  3). 
He  is  apparently  the  same  as  SllAVSHA,  who  held 
the  same  position  under  David. 

Shi'shak,  king  of  Egypt,  the  Sheshenk  I.  of  the 
monuments,  first  sovereign  of  the  Bubastite  xxiind 
dynasty.  Chronology. — The  reign  of  Shishak  offers 

the  first  determined  synchronisms  of  Egyptian  and 
Hebrew  history.  The  synchronism  of  Shishak  and 
Solomon,  aud  that  of  Shishak  and  Rehoboam  may  be 
nearly  fixed,  as  shown  in  article  CHnONOtOUV.  The 
first  year  of  Shishak  would  about  correspond  to  the 
26th  of  Solomon, and  the  20th  tothe  5th  of  Rehoboam. 
The  synchronism  of  Zerah  and  Asa  is  more  difficult 
to  determine.  It  seems  most  probable  that  the  war 
with  Zerah  took  place  early  in  Asa’s  reign,  before  his 
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15th  year,  and  thus  also  early  in  the  reign  of  Usarkcn 
11.  The  chronological  place  of  these  synchronisms 
may  be  calculated  on  the  Egyptian  as  well  as  the 
Biblical  side.  The  evidence  from  the  data  supplied 
by  the  monuments  would  lead  us  to  plnce  the  accession 
of  Sheshenk  1.  u.c.  980  or  983,  or  else  seven  years 
later  than  each  of  these  dates.  The  Biblical  date 
of  Sheshenk’s  conquest  of  Judah  has  been  computed 
to  be  U.C.  cir.  969,  and  this  having  taken  place  iu 
his  20th  year,  his  accession  would  have  been  u.c. 
cir.  988.  The  progress  of  Assyrian  discovery  has, 
however,  induced  some  writers  to  propose  to  shorten 
the  chronology  by  taking  35  years  as  the  length  of 
Manasseh’s  reign,  in  which  case  all  earlier  dates 
would  have  to  be  lowered  20  years.  The  projxrsed 
reduction  would  place  the  accession  of  Sheshenk  I. 
U.C.  cir.  968,  and  this  date  is  certainly  more  in 
accordance  with  those  derived  from  the  Egvptiau 
data  than  the  higher  date,  but  these  data  are  too 
approximative  for  us  to  lay  any  stress  upon  minute 
results  from  them.  Histonj. — The  origin  of  the 
royal  line  of  which  Sheshenk  I.  was  the  head  is  ex- 
tremely obscure.  Mr.  Birch’s  discovery  that  several 
of  the  names  of  the  family  are  Shemitic  has  led  to 
the  supposition  that  it  was  of  Assyrian  or  Babylon- 
ian origin.  Lepsius  gives  a genealogy  of  Sheshenk 
1.  from  the  tablet  of  Har-p-sen  from  the  Serapeum, 
which,  if  correct,  decides  the  question,  in  this, 
Sheshenk  I.  is  the  son  of  a chief  Namuret,  whose  an- 
cestors, excepting  his  mother,  who  is  called  “ royal 
mother,”  not  as  Lepsius  gives  it,  “ royal  daughter/' 
are  all  untitled  persons,  anti,  all  but  the  princess, 
bear  foreign,  apparently  Shemitic  names.  But,  as 
M.  de  llougd  observes,  this  genealogy  cannot  be 
conclusively  made  out  from  the  tablet,  though  we 
think  it  more  probable  than  he  does.  Sheshenk  I., 
on  his  accession,  must  have  found  the  state  weak- 
ened by  internal  strife  and  deprived  of  much  of  its 
foreign  infiuence.  In  the  time  of  the  later  kings  of 
the  Rameses  family,  two,  if  not  three,  sovereigns 
had  a real  or  titular  authority  ; but  before  the  ac- 
cession of  Sheshenk  it  is  probable  that  their  lines 
had  been  united : certainly  towards  the  dose  of  the 
xxist  dynasty  a Pharaoh  was  powerful  enough  to 
lead  an  expedition  into  Palestine  and  capture  Gezer 
(1  K.  ix.  1 6).  Sheshenk  took  as  the  title  of  his  stand- 
ard, “ He  who  attains  royalty  by  uniting  the  two 
regions  [of  Egypt].”  He  himself  probably  married 
the  heiress  of  the  Rameses  family,  while  his  son 
and  successor  Usarken  apjiears  to  have  taken  to  wife 
the  daughter,  and  perhaps  heiress,  of  the  Tanite 
xxist  dynasty.  Probably  it  was  not  until  late  in 
his  reign  that  he  was  able  to  carry  on  the  foreign 
wars  of  the  earlier  king  who  captured  Gezer.  It  is 
observable  that  we  trace  a change  of  dynasty  in  the 
policy  that  induced  Sheshenk  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign  to  receive  the  fugitive  Jeroboam  (IK.  xi. 
40).  The  king  of  Egypt  does  not  seem  to  have 
commenced  hostilities  during  the  powerful  reign  of 
Solomon.  It  was  not  until  the  division  of  the 
tribes,  that,  probably  at  the  instigation  of  Jeroboam, 
he  attacked  Rehoboam.  The  following  particulars 
of  this  war  arc  related  in  the  Bible:  “ In  the  fifth 
year  of  king  Reholioam,  Shishak  king  of  Egypt 
came  up  against  Jerusalem,  been  is**  they  had  trans- 
gressed against  the  Lor.D,  with  twelve  hundred 
chariots,  and  threescore  thousand  horsemen  : and 
the  people  [were]  without  number  that  came  with 
him  out  of  Egypt ; the  Lubim,  the  Sukkiim,  and 
the  Cushim.  And  he  took  the  fenced  cities  which 
[pertained]  to  Judah,  and  came  to  Jerusalem  ’ 
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(2  CliT.  xii.  2-4).  ShishaK  did  not  pillage  Jeru- 
salem, but  exacted  all  the  treasures  of  his  city  from 
Kc-hobonm,  and  apparently  made  him  tributary 
(5,  9-12,  esp.  8).  The  narrative  in  Kings  men- 
tions only  the  invasion  and  the  exaction  (1  K.  xiv. 
*25,  20).  The  strong  cities  of  Reholxiam  are  thus 
enumerated  in  an  earlier  passage  : “ And  llehoboam 
dwelt  in  Jerusalem,  and  built  cities  tor  defence  in 
Judah.  He  built  even  Beth-lehem,  and  Etam,  and 
Tekoa,  and  Beth-zur,  and  Shoco,  and  Adnllam, 
and  Gath,  and  Mareshnh,  and  Ziph,  and  Adoraim, 
and  Lachish,  and  Azekah,  and  Zorah,  and  Aijalon, 
and  Hebron,  which  [are]  in  Judah  and  in  Benjamin 
fenced  cities”  (2Chr.  xi.  6-10).  Shishak  has  left 
a record  of  this  expedition,  sculptured  on  the  wall 
of  the  great  temple  of  El-Kamak.  It  is  a list  of 
the  countries,  cities,  and  tribes,  conquered  or  ruled 
by  him,  or  tributary  to  him.  In  this  list  Clinm- 
}*)Ilicn  recognised  a name  which  he  translated  incor- 
rectly, ‘‘  the  kingdom  of  Judah,”  and  was  thus  led 
to  trace  the  names  of  certain  citiec  of  Palestine. 
The  document  has  since  been  more  cnrefullv  studied 
by  Dr.  Brugsch,  and  with  loss  success  by  Dr,  Blau. 
The  Pharaohs  of  the  Umpire  passed  through  north- 
ern Palestine  to  push  their  conquests  to  the  Eu- 
phrates  and  Mesopotamia.  Shishak,  probably  unable 
to  attack  the  Assyrians,  attempted  the  subjugation 
of  Palestine  and  the  tracts  of  Arabia  which  border 
Kgypt,  knowing  that  the  Arabs  would  interpose  an 
ellectual  resistance  to  any  invader  of  Egypt.  He 
seems  to  have  succeeded  in  consolidating  his  power 
in  Arabia,  and  we  accordingly  find  Zerah  in  alliance 
with  the  jieople  of  Gerar,  if  we  may  infer  this  from 
their  sharing  his  overthrow. 

Shitra'i.  A Sharonito  who  was  over  David’s 
herds  that  fed  in  Sharon  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  29). 

Shittah-tree,  Shittim  (Heb.  shittdh),  is  without 
doubt  correctly  referred  to  some  species  of  Acacia, 
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of  which  throe  or  four  kinds  occur  in  the  Bible  lands. 
The  wood  of  this  tree — perhaps  the  A . Seyal  b 
more  definitely  signified — was  extensively  employed 
in  the  construction  of  the  tabernacle  (see  Ex.  ur., 
xxvi.,  xxxvi.,  xxxvii.,  xxxviii.).  The  Egyptian  naan 
of  the  Acaci'i  is  font , sunt,  or  santh.  The  Heb. 
term  is,  by  Jablonski,  Celsius,  and  many  other  au- 
thor, derived  from  the  Egyptian  word.  The  Shittak 
tree  of  Scripture  is  by  some  thought  to  refer  mote 
especially  to  the  Acacia  Scyat t though  perhaps  the 
Acacia  Nilotica  and  A.  Arabica  may  be  include! 
under  the  term.  The  A . Scyal  is  very  oommoa  in 
some  parts  of  the  peninsula  of  Sinai.  These  tree 
are  more  common  in  Arabia  than  in  Palestine, 
though  there  is  a valley  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  the  Wady  Seyal,  which  derives  its  ninx 
from  a few  acacia-trees  there.  The  Aoucfi  Seyal, 
like  the  A.  Arabica,  yields  the  well-known  sub- 
stance called  gnm  arable  which  is  obtained  by  iod- 
sions  in  the  bark,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  wliethe: 
the  ancient  Jews  were  acquainted  with  its  us?. 
From  the  tangled  thickets  into  which  the  stem  of 
this  tice  expands,  Stanley  well  remarks  that  hence 
is  to  be  traced  the  use  of  the  plural  form  of  tb? 
Heb.  noun,  Shiitim,  the  sing,  manlier  occurring  but 
once  only  in  the  Bible.  Besides  the  Acacia  &yaf, 
there  is  another  species,  the  A.  tortiiis,  common  n 
Mt.  Sinai.  These  acacias,  which  are  for  the  most 
part  tropical  plants,  must  not  be  confounded  wrtl 
the  tree  ( Itobinia  psavlo-acacia)  popularly  know 
by  this  name  in  England,  which  is  a North  American 
plant,  and  belongs  to  a different  genus  and  sub- 
order. The  true  acacias  belong  to  the  order  Lep- 
minosae,  sub-order  Mimoseae. 

Shit'tim.  The  place  of  Israel’s  encampment  be- 
tween the  conquest  of  the  Transjordanic  highland? 
and  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  (Num.  xxiiii.  W, 
xxv.  1 ; Josh.  ii.  I,  iii.  1 ; Mic.  vi.  5).  Its  foil 
name  appeara  to  lie  given  in  the  first  of  these  p»- 
sages — Abel  has-Shittim — “ the  meadow,  or  rao^-t 
place,  of  the  acacias.”  It  was  “ in  the  Artoth- 
Moab,  by  Jordan-Jericho ” f Num.  xxii.  1,  xxvi.:', 
xxxi.  12,  xxxiii.  48,  49).  That  is  to  say,  it  was  in 
the  Arabnh  or  Jordan  Valley,  opposite  Jericho. 
The  Xachal -Shittim,  or  Wady-Sunt,  as  it  would 
now  be  called,  of  Joel  (iii.  18),  can  hardly  be  tD 
same  spot  as  that  described  above,  but  there  :« 
nothing  to  give  a clue  to  its  position. 

Shi  za.  A Keubcuite,  father  of  Adina  (1  Cltr. 
xi.  42). 

Shoa.  A proper  name  which  occurs  only  in  E*. 
xxiii.  23,  in  connexion  with  Pekod  and  Ki«.  The 
three  apparently  designate  districts  of  Assyria  with 
which  the  southern  kingdom  of  Judah  had  Ivor 
intimately  connected,  and  which  were  to  lie  a nay*! 
against  it  for  punishment.  Kashi  lenmrks  on  the 
three  words,  “ The  interpreters  say  that  they  signify 
ollicers,  princes,  and  rulers.”  Those  who  take  .*>«« 
ns  an  appellative  refer  to  the  usage  of  the  won!  in 
Job  xxxiv.  19  (A.  V.  “rich”)  and  Is.  xixii.  $ 
(A.  V.  “ bountiful  ”).  But  a consideration  of  the 
latter  part  of  the  verse  Ez.  xxiii.  23,  and  the  fond- 
ness which  Ezekiel  elsewhere  shows  for  playing 
upon  the  sound  of  proper  names  (as  in  xxvii.  Iv, 
xxx.  5),  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  in  this 
I’ekod,  Shoa,  and  Kon  are  projier  names  also.  Tb* 
only  name  which  has  been  fouud  at  all  resembling 
Shoa  is  that  of  a town  in  Assyria,  mention*!  by 
Pliny,  “ Sue  in  rupibus,”  near  GaugameLi,  ^ 
west  of  the  Orontes  mountain-chain. 

Sho'b&b.  1.  J>on  of  David  by  Bathsbeba  (2 Siffl- 
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v.  14;  1 Chr.  iii.  5,  xiv.  4).  — 2.  Apparently  the 
son  of  Caleb  the  son  ot'  Hezron  bv  his  wife  Azubah 
(1  Chr.  ii.  18). 

Shobach.  The  general  of  Hadarezer  king  of  the 
Syrians  of  Zobn,  who  was  defeated  by  David  in 
person  at  Hehun.  Shobach  was  wounded,  and  died 
on  the  lield  (2  Sam.  x.  15-18).  In  1 Chr.  xix.  16, 
IS,  he  is  called  SUOPHACII. 

Sbobai.  The  children  of  Shobai  were  n family 
of  the  doorkeepers  of  the  Temple,  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  42 ; Nell.  vii.  45). 

Sho’bal.  1.  The  second  son  of  Seir  the  Horite 
(Ceu.  x.xxvi.  20 ; 1 Chr.  i.  38),  and  one  of  the 
“ dukes  ” or  phylarchs  of  the  Horites  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
29).—  2.  Son  of  Caleb  the  son  of  Hur,  and  founder 
or  prince  of  Kirjath-jearim  (L  Chr.  ii.  50,  52).— 3. 
In  1 Chr.  iv.  1, 2,  Shobal  appears  with  Hur  among 
the  sons  of  Judah.  lie  is  possibly  the  same  as  the 
preceding. 

Sho  bek.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  people  who 
sealed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Nell.  x.  24). 

Sho’bi.  Son  of  Nahash  of  Kabbah  of  the  children 
of  Ammon  (2  Sam.  xvii.  27).  He  was  one  of  the 
tirst  to  meet  David  at  Mulrannim  on  his  flight  from 
Absalom. 

Sho’co,  2 Chr.  xi.  7.  A variation  in  the  A.  V.  of 
the  name  Socotl. 

Sho'cho,  2 Chr.  xxviii.  18.  One  of  the  four 
varieties  of  the  name  So  COM. 

Sho'choh,  1 Sam.  xvii.  1.  The  same  as  Socon. 

Sho  ham.  A Memrite  Levite,  son  of  Jaazi&h 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  27). 

Shoe.  [Sandal.] 

Sho’mer.  1.  An  Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  32)  ; also 
called  Shamer  (ver.  34).— 2.  The  father  of  Jelioza- 
had,  who  slew  king  Joash  (2  K.  xii.  21):  in  the 
parallel  passage  in  2 Chr.  xxiv.  26,  the  name  is 
converted  into  the  feminine  form  Shimrith,  who 
is  further  described  as  n Moabitess. 

Sho  phach.  Shouacii,  the  general  of  Hadarezer 
(1  Chr.  xix.  16,  18). 

Sho'phan.  One  of  the  fortified  towns  on  the 
cast  of  Jordan  which  were  taken  possession  of  and 
rebuilt  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Num.  xxxii.  35). 

Shoshannim.  “To  the  chief  musician  upon 
Shoshannim  ” is  a musical  direction  to  the  leader  of 
the  Temple-choir  which  occurs  in  Pss.  xlv.,  lxix., 
and  most  probably  indicates  the  melody  “ after  ” or 
“ in  the  manner  of”  (A.  V.  “upon”)  which  the 
Psalms  were  to  be  sung.  As  “ Shoshannim  ” lite- 
rally signifies  “ lilies,”  it  has  been  suggested  that  = 
the  word  denotes  lily-shaped  instruments  of  music, 
perhaps  cymbals.  lien  Zeb  regards  it  as  an  instru- 
ment of  psalmody,  and  Junius  and  Tremellius,  .after 
Kimchi,  render  it  “ hexachorda,”  an  instrument 
with  six  strings,  referring  it  to  the  root  shesh, 
**  six.” 

Sboshan'nim-E'dutb.  In  the  title  of  Ps.  lxxx. 

is  found  the  direction  “ to  the  chief  musician  upon 
Shoshannim-eduth,”  which  api>cars,  according  to 
the  most  probable  conjecture,  to  denote  the  melody 
or  air  “after”  or  “in  the  manner  of”  which  the 
Psalm  was  to  be  sung.  As  the  words  now  stand 
they  signify  “ lilies,  a testimony,”  and  the  two  are 
sepai ated  by  a large  distinctive  accent.  In  them- 
selves they  have  no  meaning  in  the  present  text, 
and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  probably  a frag- 
ment of  the  beginning  of  an  older  Psalm  with 
which  the  choir  were  familiar. 

Shu'a.  A Cananuite  of  Adullam,  father  of  Ju- 
dah’s wife  (1  Chr.  ii.  3). 
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Shu 'ah.  1.  Son  of  Abraham  by  Keturah  (Gen. 

xxv.  2 ; 1 Chr.  i.  32).  — 2.  Properly  “ Shuchah 
brother  of  Chelub  (I  Chr.  iv.  11).— 3.  The  father 
of  Judah’s  wife  (Gen.  xxxviii.  2,  12);  also  called 
Shua  in  the  A.  V. 

Shu’al.  Son  of  Zophah,  an  Asherite  (1  Chr. 
vii.  36). 

Shu'al,  the  Land  of.  A district  named  only  in 
1 Sam.  xiii.  17.  It  is  pretty  certaiu  from  the  jms- 
sage  that  the  land  of  Shual  lay  north  of  Michmash. 
If  therefore  it  be  identical  with  the  “ land  of 
Shalim  ” ( 1 Sam.  ix.4) — as  is  not  impossible — we 
obtain  the  first  and  only  clue  yet  obtained  to  Saul’s 
journey  in  quest  of  the  asses.  The  name  Shual  has 
not  yet  been  identified. 

Shu’bael.  1.  Shebuel  the  son  of  Gershom 
(1  Chr.  xxiv.  20).— 2.  Shebuel  the  son  of  Heman 
the  minstrel  (1  Chr.  xxv.  20). 

Shuliain.  Son  of  Dan,  and  ancestor  of  the 
SlIUllAMITES  (Num.  xxvi.  42). 

Shuliamites,  the.  The  descendants  of  Shuham, 
or  Hushim,  the  son  of  Dan  (Num.  xxvi.  42,  43). 

Shuhite.  This  ethnic  appellative  “Shuhite” 
is  frequent  in  the  Book  of  Job,  but  only  as  the 
epithet  of  one  person,  Bildad.  'Hie  local  indications 
of  the  Book  of  Job  point  to  a region  on  the  western 
side  of  Chaldaca,  bordering  on  Arabia;  and  exactly 
in  this  locality,  above  Hit  and  ou  both  sides  of  the 
Euphrates,  are  found,  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions, 
the  Tsufi/ii,  a powerful  people.  It  is  probable  that 
these  were  the  Shuhitcs. 

Shu  lamite,  the.  One  of  the  personages  in  the 
poem  of  Solomon’s  Song  (vi.  13).  The  name  de- 
notes a woman  belonging  to  a place  called  Shulem. 
The  only  place  bearing  that  name,  of  which  we 
have  any  knowledge,  is  Shunem  itself.  In  fact  there 
is  good  ground  for  believing  that  the  two  were 
identical.  If,  then,  Shuiammite  and  Shunammite 
arc  equivalent,  there  is  nothing  surely  extravagant 
in  supposing  that  the  Shunammite  who  was  the 
object  of  Solomon’s  passion  was  Abishag. 

Sbu  matbites,  the.  One  of  the  four  families 
who  sprang  from  Kirjath-jearim  (1  Chr.  ii.  53). 

Shu'nammite,  the,  >.  e.  the  native  of  Shunem, 
os  is  plain  from  2 K.  iv.  1.  It  is  applied  to  two 
persons: — Abishag,  the  nurse  of  king  David  (1  Iv. 
i.  3,  15,  ii.  17,  21,  22),  and  the  nameless  hostess 
of  Elisha  (2  K.  iv.  12,  25,  36). 

Shu'nem.  One  of  the  cities  allotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Issaehar  (Josh.  xix.  18).  It  occurs  in  tire  list 
between  Chesulloth  and  Haphraim.  It  is  mentioned 
on  two  occasions  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4 ; 2 K.  iv.  8). 
It  was  besides  tire  native  place  of  Abishag  (IK. 
i.  3).  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  mentioned 
twice,  as  5 miles  south  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  then, 
known  as  Sulem : nud  as  a village  in  Acrabattine, 
in  the  territory'  ofSebaste  called  Sanim.  The  latter 
of  these  two  identifications  probably  refers  to  Satuir, 
a well-known  fortress  some  7 miles  from  Sebcistiyeh 
and  4 from  Arrabeh.  Tire  other  has  more  in  its 
favour,  siocc  it  agrees  with  the  positiou  of  the  pre- 
sent Solam,  a village  on  the  S.W.  flank  of  Jcbel 
Duhy,  3 miles  N.  of  Jezreel,  5 from  Gilboa  ( J . 
Fuktia),  full  in  view  of  the  sacred  spot  ou  Mount 
Carmel,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  fiuest  corn- 
fields in  the  world. 

Shu’ni.  Son  of  Gad,  and  founder  of  the  family 
of  the  Shunites  (Geu.  xlvi.  16;  Num.  xxvi.  15). 

Shu'nites,  the.  Dscendants  of  Shum  (Num. 

xxvi.  15). 

Shu'pham.  [SnuppiM.] 
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Shu'phamites,  the.  The  descendants  of  Shu- 
pham,  or  Shcphuphnm,  the  Benjamite  (Num.  xxvi. 
39). 

Shuppim.  In  the  genealogy  of  Benjamin  “ Shup- 
pim  aud  Huppim,  the  children  of  Ir,”  ai-e  reckoned 
in  1 Chr.  vii.  12.  Ir  is  the  same  as  In  the  son  of 
Bela  the  son  of  Benjamin,  so  that  Shuppim  was  the 
great-grandson  of  Benjamin.  Lord  A.  ilervey  con- 
jectures that  Shuppim  or  Shephuphan  was  a son  of 
Benjamin,  whose  family  was  reckoned  with  that 
of  Ir  or  Iri. 

Shur,  a place  just  without  the  eastern  border  of 
Egypt.  Shur  is  first  mentioned  in  the  narrative 
of  Iiagar’s  flight  from  Seuah  (Gen.  jvi.  7).  Abra- 
ham afterwards  “ dwelled  between  Kadesh  and 
Shur,  and  sojourned  in  Gerar”  (xx.  1).  The  first 
clear  indication  of  its  position  occurs  in  the  account 
of  Ishmael’s  posterity.  “ And  they  dwelt  from 
Harilnh  unto  Shur,  that  [is]  before  Egypt,  as  thou 
goest  toward  Assyria”  (xxv.  18  ; comp.  1 Sam.xv. 
7,  xxvii.  8).  The  wilderness  of  Shur  was  entered 
by  the  Israelites  after  they  had  crossed  the  lied  Sea 
(Ex.  xv.  22,  23).  It  was  also  called  the  Wilderness 
of  Etham  (Num.  xxxiii.  8).  Shur  may  have  been 
a fortified  town  cast  of  the  ancient  head  of  the  Bed 
Sea,  but  in  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  or  at  one  time 
the  Philistines,  not  of  the  Egyptians.  From  its 
being  spokeu  of  as  a limit,  it  was  probably  the  last 
Arabian  town  before  entering  Egypt.  The  hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions  have  not  been  found  to  throw 
any  light  upon  this  question. 

Shu'shan,  or  Sosa,  is  said  to  have  received  its 
name  from  the  abundance  of  the  lily  (Shushun  or 
Shushanah)  in  its  neighbourhood.  1.  History. — It 
was  originally  the  capital  of  the  country  called  in 
Scripture  Elam,  and  by  the  classical  writers,  some- 
times Cissia,  sometimes  Susis  or  Susiana.  The  first 
distinct  mention  of  the  town  that  has  been  as  yet 
found  is  in  the  inscriptions  of  Asshur-bani-pal,  the  son 
and  successor  of  Esar-haddon,  who  states  that  he  took 
the  place,  and  exhibits  a ground-plan  of  it  upon  his 
sculptures.  The  date  of  this  monument  is  about 
H.C.  660.  We  next  find  Susa  in  the  possession  of  the 
Babylonians,  to  whom  Elani  had  probably  passed  at 
the  division  of  the  Assyrian  empire  made  by  Cyaxares 
and  Nabopolassar  (Dau.  viii.  2).  The  conquest  of 
Babylon  by  Cyrus  transferred  Susa  to  tire  Persian 
dominion ; and  it  was  not  long  before  the  Achae- 
menian  priuces  determined  to  make  it  the  capital  of 
their  whole  empire,  and  the  chief  place  of  their  own 
residence.  According  to  some  writers,  the  change  was 
made  by  Cyrus  ; according  to  others,  it  hail  at  any 
rate  taken  place  before  the  death  of  Cambyscs; 
but,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  place  itself 
and  of  the  other  Achaemcnian  monuments,  it  would 
seem  most  probable  that  the  transfer  was  really 
the  work  of  Darius  Hystuspis.  Susa  accordingly 
became  the  metropolis  of  Persia,  and  is  recognised 
as  such  by  Aeschylus,  Herodotus,  Ctesias,  Strabo, 
ami  almost  all  the  best  writers.  Susa  retained 
its  pre-eminence  to  the  period  of  the  Macedonian 
conquest.  After  this  it  declined.  The  preference 
of  Alexander  for  Babylon  caused  the  neglect  of 
Susa  by  his  successors,  none  of  whom  ever  made 
it  their  capital  city.  We  hear  of  it  once  only  in 
their  wars,  when  it  falls  into  the  jower  of  Auti- 
gonus  (b.C.  315).  2.  Position,  <jc. — Most  his- 

torians and  comparative  geographers  have  inclined 
to  identify  it  with  the  modern  S>is  or  Shush,  which, 
is  in  lat.  32°  10',  long.  48a  26'  E.  from  Greenwich, 
between  the  Shapur  and  the  river  of  Dizful.  At 
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the  distance  of  a few  miles  east  and  west  of  the 
city  were  two  other  streams — the  Coprates  or  river 
of  Dizful,  and  the  right  arm  of  the  Chnaspes  (the 
modem  Kcrkhah).  Thus  the  country  about  Susa 
1 was  most  abundantly  watered.  3.  General  De- 
scription of  the  Ruins. — The  ruins  of  Susa  cover 
a space  about  6000  feet  long  from  cast  to  west,  by 
45o0  feet  broad  from  north  to  south.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  whole,  exclusive  of  outlying  anil  com- 
paratively insignificant  mounds,  is  about  three  mila. 
According  to  Mr.  Loftus,  “the  principal  existing 
remains  consist  of  four  spacious  artificial  platforms, 
distinctly  separate  from  each  other.  Of  these  the 
western  mound  is  the  smallest  in  superficial  extent, 
but  considerably  the  most  lofty  and  important. . . . 
Its  highest  point  is  1 19  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Sliaour  (Shapur).  In  form  it  is  an  irregular,  ob- 
tuse-angled triangle,  with  its  corners  roued-d  of, 
and  its  base  facing  nearly  due  east.”  Mr.  Lofts* 
regards  this  mound  as  indubitably  the  remain*  of 
the  famous  citadel  of  Susa,  so  frequently  mentioned 
by  the  ancient  writers. 

Shu'shan-E'duth.  “ To  the  chief  musician  upoe 
Shuslian-Eduth  ” is  plainly  a musical  direction, 
whatever  else  may  lie  obscure  about  it  (Ps.  bt.,. 
In  Ps.  lxxx.  we  have  the  fuller  phrase  “ ShosharEUD- 
eduth,”  of  which  Hoediger  regards  Shushan-edath  a 
an  abbreviation.  As  it  now  stands  it  denotes  “tb? 
lily  of  testimony,”  and  possibly  contains  the  fiiS 
words  of  some  Psalm  to  the  melody  of  which  thr 
to  which  it  was  prefixed  was  sung.  There  does  sk* 
apjiear  to  be  much  support  for  the  view  Uken  by 
some  thatShushan-eduth  is  a musical  instrument,  * 
railed  from  its  resemblance  to  a lily  in  shape.  c, 
from  having  lilv-shaped  ornaments  upon  it,  or  from 
its  six  {shesh.)  strings.  As  a conjecture  this  is  cer- 
tainly ingenious,  but  it  has  the  disadvantage  (•’ 
introducing  as  many  difficulties  as  it  remom.  S- 
monis  connects  'ediith  with  the  Arabic  'Ad,  a lute, 
or  kind  of  guitar  played  with  a plectrum,  and  cta- 
siders  it  to  be  the  melody  produced  by  this  imtet* 
ment;  so  that  in  his  view  Shushan-cdath  inLaus 
that  the  lily-shaped  cymbals  were  to  be  accto* 
panied  with  playing  on  the  lute.  We  nwythm* 
iore  regard  the  words  in  question  as  a fragmerto; 
an  old  psalm  or  melody,  the  same  in  character  j 
Aijeleth  Shahnr  and  others,  which  contained  * £• 
rection  to  the  leader  of  the  choir. 

8hu'thalliites,  the.  The  descendants  of  Shw- 
thelah  the  son  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi.  35). 

Shuthe’lah.  Head  of  an  Ephraimite  funJy. 
called  after  him  Shuthalhites  (Num.  xxvi.  35'.  xnd 
lineal  ancestor  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun  (1  Chr.vi 
20-27).  Shuthelah  appears  from  the  former  pw**r 
to  be  a son  of  Ephraim,  and  the  father  of  Eras, 
from  whom  sprung  a family  of  Eranites  (ver.  3*5 . 
He  appears  also  to  have  had  two  brothers, 
father  of  the  Bachrites,  and  Tahan,  father  of  the 
Tahanites.  But  in  1 Chr.  vii.  we  have  a farther 
notice  of  Shuthelah,  where  he  appears  first  et 
as  in  Num.,  as  the  son  of  Ephraim  ; but  in  ver.  21. 
he  is  placed  six  generations  later.  From  the  recur* 
rence  of  other  names  too,  it  appears  that  the  text  is 
1 Chr.  vii.  is  corrupt.  The  following  ob«mt:«> 
will  perhaps  assist  us  to  restore  it.  1.  The  n*25® 
that  nre  repeated  over  and  over  again,  either  ia 
identical  or  in  slightly  varied  forms,  repress  ’ 
probably  only  OXK  person.  Hence,  ShutheUh  s 
vers.  20  and  21,  and  Telah  in  ver.  25,  an?  the  s®* 
as  the  Shuthelah  of  Num.  xxvi.  35,  36.  2,  The 
words  “ his  son  ” arc  improperly  added  af:c  -CTl 
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and  Tah&th  in  1 Chr.  vii.  20.  3.  Tahan  is  impro- 

perly inserted  in  1 Chr.  vii.  25  as  a son  of  Shuthe- 
lah,  as  appears  from  Num.  xrvi.  35,  30.  The  re- 
sult is  that  Shuthelah’s  line  may  be  thus  restored  : 
(1)  Joseph.  (2)  Ephraim.  (3)  Shuthelah.  (4) 
Eran,  or  Laadan.  (5)  Ammihud.  (6)  Eli.-hama, 
captain  of  the  host  of  Ephraim  (Num.  i.  10,  ii.  18, 
vii.  48).  (7)  Nun.  (8)  Joshua.  As  regards  the 
interesting  story  of  the  destruction  of  Ephraim’s 
sons  by  the  men  of  Gath,  which  Ewald,  Bunsen, 
Lepsius  and  others  have  variously  explained,  it  is 
impossible  in  the  confused  state  of  the  text  to  speak 
positively  as  to  the  part  borne  in  it  by  the  house  of 
Shuthelah.  Putting  together  the  insuperable  diffi- 
culties in  understanding  the  postage  of  the  literal 
Ephraim,  and  his  literal  sous  and  daughter,  with 
the  fact  that  the  settlements  of  the  Ephraimites  in 
the  mountainous  district,  where  Beth-horon,  Gezer, 
Timnatb-Serah,  &c..  Lay,  were  exactly  suited  for  a 
descent  upon  the  plains  of  the  Philistine  country 
where  the  men  of  Gath  fed  their  cattle,  and  with 
the  further  facts  that  the  Ephraimites  encountered 
«i  successful  opposition  from  the  Canaanites  in  Gezer 
(Josh.  xvi.  10;  Judg.  i.  29),  and  that  they  appa- 
rently called  in  later  the  Bcnjamites  to  help  them 
m driving  away  the  men  of  Gath  (1  Chr.  viii.  13), 
it  seems  best  to  understand  the  narrative  as  of  the 
times  after  the  entrance  into  Canaan. 

Si'a.  “The  children  of  Sia”  were  a family  of 
Nethiuiui  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Neb.  vii. 
47).  The  name  is  written  Si aii a iu  Ezr.  ii.  44, 
and  SUD  in  1 Esd.  v.  29. 

Si  aha  = Sia  (Ezr.  ii.  44). 

Sibbecai.  Sibbechai  the  Hushathite  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  18;  lChr.xxvii.  11). 

Sibbecha'i.  One  of  David’s  guard,  and  eighth 
captain  for  the  eighth  month  of  24,000  men  of  the 
king’s  army  (1  Chr.  xi.  29,  xxvii.  11).  He  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  principal  families  of  Judah,  the 
Zarhites,  or  descendants  of  Zerah,  and  is  allied 
‘‘the  Hushathite,"  probably  from  the  place  of  his 
birth.  Sibbechai’s  great  exploit,  which  gave  him  a 
place  among  the  mighty  men  of  David’s  army,  was 
his  single  combat  with  Saph,  or  Sippai,  the  Philis- 
tine giant,  in  the  battle  at  Gezer,  or  Gob  (2  Sam. 
xxi.  18  ; 1 Chr.  xx.  4). 

Sib  boleth.  The  Epbraimite  pronunciation  of  the 
word  Shibboleth  (Judg.  xii.  6). 

Sib  mah.  A town  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan, 
one  of  those  which  were  taken  and  occupied  by  the 
tribe  of  Reuben  (Josh.  xiii.  19).  Like  most  ol 
the  Transjordanic  places,  Sibmah  disappears  from 
view  during  the  main  part  of  the  Jewish  history. 
We,  however,  gain  a parting  glimpse  of  it  in  the 
lament  over  Moab  pronounced  by  Isaiah  and  by 
Jeremiah  (Is.  xvi.  8,  9;  Jer.  xlviii.  32).  Sibmah 
seems  to  have  been  known  to  Eusebius,  and  Jerome 
states  that  it  was  hardly  500  paces  distant  from 
Ileshbon.  No  trace  of  the  name  has  been  discovered 
more  recently. 

Sibra'ixu.  One  of  the  landmarks  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Holy  Land  as  stated  by  Ezekiel 
(xlvii.  16).  It  has  not  teen  identified. 

Si  chem.  1.  The  same  well-known  name — iden- 
tical in  the  Hebrew — with  that  which  in  all  other 
places  in  the  O.  T.  is  accurately  rendered  by  our 
translators  SlIECHEM  (Gen.  xii.  6). — 2.  Eeclus. 
1.  20.  The  Greek  original  here  is  in  the  form  which 
is  occasionally  found  in  the  O.  T.  as  the  equivalent 
of  Shechem. 

Sic'yon.  A city  mentioned  with  several  others 
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in  1 Macc.  xv.  23.  The  oldest  name  of  the  town  on 
the  coast  (the  Sicyon  of  the  times  before  Alexander) 
was  said  to  have  been  AlytdAi],  or  AlyiaAol.  This 
was  perhaps  the  common  native  name,  and  Sicyon 
tliat  given  to  it  by  the  Phoenician  traders.  But  the 
Sicyon  referred  to  iu  the  Book  of  Maccabees  is  a 
more  recent  city,  built  ou  the  site  which  served  as 
au  acropolis  to  the  old  one,  and  distant  from  the 
shore  from  twelve  to  twenty  stades.  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  in  the  year  303  B.C.,  surprised  the  gar- 
rison which  Ptolemy  had  live  years  before  placed 
there,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  harbour  and 
the  lower  town.  The  acropolis  was  surrendered  to 
him,  and  he  then  persuaded  the  population,  whom 
he  restored  to  independence,  to  destroy  the  whole 
of  the  buildings  adjacent  to  the  harbour,  and  remove 
thither ; the  site  being  one  much  more  easily  defen- 
sible, especially  against  any  enemy  who  might  at- 
tack from  the  sea.  Diodorus  describes  the  new 
town  as  including  a large  space  so  surrounded  ou 
every  side  by  precipices  as  to  be  unapproachable 
by  the  machines  which  at  that  time  were  employed 
in  sieges,  and  as  possessing  the  great  advantage  of  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water  within  its  circuit.  Modern 
travellers  completely  confirm  his  account. 

Sid' dim,  the  Vale  of.  A place  named  only 
iu  one  passage  of  Genesis  (xiv.  3,  8,  10).  The 
meaning  of  the  name  is  very  doubtful.  Gesenius 
expresses  his  conviction  that  the  real  meaning  of 
the  words  Emck  has-Siddim  is  “ a plain  cut  up  by 
stony  channels  which  render  it  difficult  of  transit.’’ 
Dr.  .Stanley  conjectures  that  Siddim  is  connected 
with  Sadc/i  (field),  and  thus  that  the  signification 
of  tire  name  was  the  “ valley  of  the  fields.”  As  to 
the  spot  itself : — 1.  It  was  one  of  that  class  of  valleys 
which  the  Hebrews  designated  by  the  word  Emek. 
This  term  appears  to  have  been  .'issigned  to  a broad 
flatfish  tract,  sometimes  of  considerable  width,  en- 
closed on  each  side  by  a definite  range  of  hills.  2. 
It  was  so  far  a suitable  spot  for  the  combat  be- 
tween the  four  and  five  kings  (ver.  8) ; but,  3. 
It  contained  a multitude  of  bitumen-pits  sufficient 
materially  to  affect  the  issue  of  the  battle.  4.  In 
this  valley  the  kings  of  the  five  allied  cities  of 
Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  Zeboim,  and  Bela,  seem 
to  have  awaited  the  approach  of  the  invaders.  It 
is  therefore  probable  that  it  was  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  “ plain,  or  circle,  of  Jordan  ” in  which 
tiiose  cities  stood.  5.  So  much  may  be  gathered 
from  the  passage  as  it  appears  originally  to  have 
stood.  But  the  words  which  more  especially  bear 
on  the  subject  of  this  article  (ver.  3)  do  not  form 
part  of  the  original  document.  If  we  could  ven- 
ture, as  some  have  done,  to  interpret  the  latter 
clause  of  verse  3,  “ which  is  near,’’  or  “ which  is  at, 
or  by,  the  Salt  Sea,”  then  we  might  agree  with  Dr. 
Robinson  and  others  iu  identifying  the  Valley  of 
Siddim  with  the  enclosed  plain  which  intervenes 
between  the  south  end  of  the  lake  and  the  range  of 
heights  which  terminate  the  Gh6r  and  commence 
the  Wady  Ardbah,  But  the  original  of  the  passage 
will  not  bear  even  this  slight  accommodation,  and 
it  is  evident  that  in  the  mind  of  the  author  of  the 
words  the  Salt  Sea  covers  the  actual  space  formerly 
occupied  by  the  V' ale  of  Siddim. 

Si'dd.  A city  on  the  coast  of  Pamphylia  in  lat. 
3G°  40',  long.  31°  27\  ten  or  twelve  miles  to  the 
enst  of  the  river  Eurymedon.  It  is  mentioned  in 
1 Mncc.  xv.  23,  among  the  list  of  places  to  which 
the  Roman  senate  sent  letters  in  favour  of  the  Jews. 
It  was  a colony  of  Cumaeans.  Sidfc  was  closely 
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connected  with  Aradus  in  Phoenicia  by  commerce, 
even  it'  there  was  not  a considerable  Phoenician 
element  in  the  population.  It  is  possible  that  the 
name  has  the  same  root  as  that  of  Sidon,  and  that 
it  was  originally  a Phoenician  settlement,  and  that 
the  Cumacan  colony  was  something  subsequent.  In 
the  times  in  which  Side  appears  in  history  it  had 
become  a place  of  considerable  importance.  It  was 
the  station  of  Antiochus’s  navy  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  with  the  Rhodian  fleet  described  by  Livy 
(xxxvii.  23,  24).  The  remains,  too,  which  still 
exist,  are  an  evidence  of  its  former  wealth.  They 
stand  on  a low  peninsula  ruiiuing  from  N.E.  to 
8.W.,  and  the  maritime  character  of  the  former 
inhabitants  a ppears  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
walls  towards  the  sea  were  but  slightly  built,  while 
the  one  which  faces  the  land  is  of  excellent  work- 
manship, and  remains,  in  a considerable  portion, 
perfect  even  to  this  time.  A theatre  (belonging  ap- 
parently to  the  Roman  times)  is  one  of  the  largest 
and  best  preserved  in  Asia  Minor,  and  is  calculated 
to  have  been  capable  of  containing  more  than  15,000 
spectators.  Three  gates  led  into  the  town  from  the 
sea,  and  one,  ou  the  north-eastern  side,  into  the 
country.  The  two  principal  harbours,  which  at 
first  seem  to  have  been  united  in  one,  were  at  the 
extremity  of  the  peninsula : they  were  closed,  and 
together  contained  a surface  of  nearly  500  yards  by 
200.  The  country  by  which  Sid<s  is  backed  is  a 
broad  swampy  plnin,  stretching  out  for  some  miles 
beyond  the  belt  of  sand-hills  which  fringe  the  sea- 
shore. Low  hills  succeed,  and  behind  these,  far 
inland,  are  the  mountains  which,  at  Mount  Climax 
40  miles  to  the  west,  and  again  about  the  same 
distance  to  tho  east,  come  down  to  the  coast. 

Si  don.  The  Greek  form  of  the  Phoenician  name 
Zidon.  As  such  it  occurs  naturally  in  the  N.  T. 
and  Apocrypha  of  the  Auth.  Version  ; 2 Esd.  i.  1 1 ; 
Jud.  il.  28 : 1 Macc.  v.  15;  Matt,  xi,  21,  22  ; xv. 
21  ; Mark  iii.  8,  &c.  But  we  also  find  it  in  the 
O.  T.  (Gen.  x.  15,  19). 

Sido'nians.  The  Greek  form  of  the  word  Zido- 
NIAN8,  usually  so  exhibited  in  the  Auth.  Vers,  of 
the  O.  T.  It  occurs  I)eut.  iii.  9 ; Josh.  xiii.  4,  6 ; 
Judg.  iii.  3;  1 K.  v.  6. 

Sihon.  King  of  the  Amorites  when  Israel  ar- 
rived on  the  borders  of  the  Promised  Land  (Num. 
xxi.  21).  He  was  evidently  a man  of  great  courage 
and  audacity.  Shortly  before  the  time  of  Israel’s 
arrival  he  had  dispossessed  the  Moabites  of  a splen- 
did territory,  driving  them  south  of  the  natural 
bulwnik  of  the  Arnon  (xxi.  26-29).  When  the 
Israelite  host  appeal's,  he  does  not  hesitate  or  tem- 
porise like  Balak,  but  at  once  gathers  his  people 
together  and  attacks  them.  But  the  battle  was  his 
List.  He  and  all  his  host  were  destroyed,  and  their 
district  from  Anion  to  Jabbok  became  at  once  the 
possession  of  the  conqueror. 

Si  hor,  accurately  Shi'hor,  once  the  Shihor  or 
Shibor  of  Egypt,  when  unqualified,  a name  of  the 
.Nile.  It  is  held  to  signify  “ the  black  ” or  “ turbid." 
There  aie  but  three  occurrences  of  Shihor  in  the 
Bible,  and  but  one  of  Shihor  of  Egypt,  or  Shihor- 
Mizmim.  It  is  spoken  of  as  ouc  of  the  limits  of 
territory  which  was  still  unconquered  when  Joshua 
was  old  (Josh.  xiii.  2,  3).  With  this  passage  must 
bo  compared  that  in  which  Sliibor-Mizraim  occurs. 
David  is  related  to  have  “ gathered  all  Israel  toge- 
ther irom  Shihor  of  Egypt  even  unto  the  entering  of 
Hamath  ” ( 1 Chr.  xiii.  5).  There  is  no  other  evidence 
that  the  Israelites  ever  spread  westward  beyond 
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Gnzn.  The  stream  may  therefore  be  that  of  the 
Wddi-l'Arecsh.  That  the  stream  intended  by  Shihor 
unqualified  was  a navigable  river  is  evident  from  a 
passage  in  Isaiah,  where  it  is  said  of  Tyre,  “ Ami 
by  great  waters,  the  sowing  of  Siiihor,  the  harvest 
of  the  river  [is]  her  revenue”  (xxiii.  3].  Here 
Shihor  is  cither  the  same  as,  or  compared  with, 
Yeor,  generallv  thought  to  be  the  Nile,  but  in  liis 
work  suggested  to  be  the  extension  of  the  Red 
[Red  Sea.]  In  Jeremiah  the  identity  of  Shihor 
with  the  Nile  seems  distinctly  stated  (ii.  18).  In 
articles  Nile  and  River  of  Egypt  it  is  main- 
tained too  strongly  thnt  Shihor,  however  qualified, 
is  always  the  Nile.  The  later  opinion  of  the  writer 
is  expressed  here  under  Sill  HOR  of  Egyit.  Tee 
latter  is.  he  thiuks,  unquestionably  the  Nile,  the 
former  two  probably,  but  not  certainly,  the  same. 

Si  las.  An  eminent  member  of  the  early  Chris- 
tian Church,  described  under  that  name  in  the  Acts, 
but  as  Silvanus  in  St.  Paul’s  Epistles.  He  first  ap- 
pears as  one  of  the  lenders  of  the  Church  at  Jeru- 
salem (Acts  xv.  22\  holding  the  office  of  an  re- 
spired teacher  (xv.  32).  His  name,  derived  friar, 
the  Latin  silva,  “ wood,”  betokens  him  a Hellenistic 
Jew,  and  be  appears  to  have  been  a Roman  citixea 
(Acts  xvi.  37).  He  was  appointed  as  a delegate 
accompany  Paul  and  Barnabas  on  their  return  to 
Antioch  with  the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Je-ruralen 
(Acts  xv.  22,  32).  Having  accomplished  this  mis- 
sion, he  returned  to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xv.  33).  He 
mu-t,  however,  have  immediately  revisited  Antioch, 
for  wc  find  him  selected  by  St.  Paul  as  the  com- 
panion of  his  second  missionary  journey  (Acts  xt. 
40-xvii.  40).  At  Beroea  he  was  left  behind  with 
Timothy  while  St  Paul  proceeded  to  Athens  (Act* 
xvii.  14),  and  we  hear  nothing  more  of  his  move- 
ments until  he  rejoined  the  Apostle  at  Corinth  (Acts 
xviii.  5).  His  presence  at  Corinth  is  several  times 
noticed  (2  Cor.  i.  1 9 ; 1 Thess.  i.  1 ; 2 Thess.  i,  1 
Whether  he  was  the  Silvanus  who  conveyed  Sc 
Peter’s  First  Epistle  to  Asia  Minor  (1  Pet.  v.  12; 
is  doubtful ; the  probabilities  are  in  favour  of  the 
identity.  A tradition  of  very  slight  authority  rs- 
presonts  Silas  to  have  become  bishop  of  Consth. 
We  have  finally  to  notice,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
jecting, the  theories  which  identify  Silas  with  Ter- 
tius  (Rom.  xvi.  22). 

Silk.  The  only  undoubted  notice  of  silk  in  tr  * 
Bible  occurs  in  Rev.  xviii.  12,  where  it  is  mentioned 
among  the  treasures  of  the  typical  Babylon.  It  aw 
however,  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  tie 
texture  was  known  to  the  Hebrews  from  the  thor 
that  their  commercial  relations  were  extended  hr 
Solomon.  The  well-known  classical  name  ef  tic 
substance  does  not  occur  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
The  Hebrew  terms  which  have  been  supposed  tr> 
refer  to  silk  are  meshi  and  demeshek.  The  formur 
occurs  only  in  Ez.  xvi.  10,  13  (A.  V.  “silk”). 
The  other  term  demeshek  occurs  in  Am.  ifi.  12 
(A.  Y.  “Damascus”),  and  has  been  supposed  t»v 
refer  to  silk  from  the  resemblance  of  the  word  to 
our  damask.’*  It  appears,  however,  that  “da- 
mask ” is  a corruption  of  dimakso , a term  applied 
by  the  Arabs  to  the  raw  material  alone.  We  mtu£. 
therefore,  consider  the  reference  to  silk  as  extremely 
dubious.  The  value  set  upon  silk  by  the  Romans, 
as  implied  in  Rev.  xviii.  12,  is  noticed  by  Josephus, 
as  well  as  by  classical  writers. 

• Sil'la.  “ The  house  of  Millo  which  goeth  down 
to  Silln,”  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  kta^: 
Joash  (2  K.  xii.  20).  What  or  where  8.ifa  ms  is 
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SILOAH,  THE  POOL  OP 

•entirely  matter  rtf  conjecture.  Some  hnve  suggested 
the  Pool  of  Siloam.  Othere  refer  it  to  a place  on 
or  connected  with  the  causeway  or  flight  of  stops 
( nxesilldh)  which  led  from  the  central  valley  of  the 
city  up  to  the  court  of  the  Temple.  We  have  no 
due  to  its  position. 

Silo'ah,  the  Pool  o£  Properly  “ the  Pool  of 

Sheluch,1'  or  rather  “ has-Shelach  *’  (Neh.  iii.  15  ;. 
This  was  j*ossibly  a corrupt  form  of  the  name  which 
is  first  presented  as  Shiloach,  then  as  Silonm,  and  is 
now  Schc&n. 

Silo  am  (Sliiloach,  Is.  viii.  G ; Shelach , Neh.  iii. 
15).  Kabbinintl  writers,  and,  following  themj 
Jewish  travellers,  both  ancient  and  modern,  retain 
the  earlier  ShiloacJi  in  preference  to  the  later  She- 
Icuzh.  Siloam  is  one  of  the  few  undisputed  localities 
in  the  topography  of  Jerusalem still  retaining  its 
old  name  (with  Arabic  modification,  Silicun),  while 
every  other  |>ool  has  lost  its  'Bible-dcsignation. 
’J'his  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  is  a mere  suburban 
tank  of  no  great  size,  and  for  many  nn  age  not  j^ar- 
ticularly  good  or  plentiful  in  its  waters,  though  j 
Josephus  tells  us  that  in  his  day  they  were  both 
*'  sweet  and  abundant.”  Apart  from  the  identity 
of  name , there  is  an  unbroken  chain  of  exterior  tes- 
timony, during  eighteen  centuries,  connecting  the 
present  Birhet  Silicon  with  the  Shiloah  of  Isaiah 
:uid  the  Siloam  of  St.  John.  From  Josephus  we 
learn  that  it  was  without  the  city;  that  it  was  at 
this  pool  that  the  “ old  wall  ” took  a bond  and  shot 
out  eastward ; that  there  was  a valley  under  it,  and 
one  beside  it;  a hill  right  opposite,  apparently  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Kedron,  haid  by  a cliff  or  rock 
called  Perislereon ; that  it  was  at  the  termination 
or  mouth  of  the  Tyrui>oeon ; that  dose  beside  it, 
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apparently  eastward,  was  another  pool,  called  Solo- 
mon’s pool,  to  which  the  “old  wall”  came  after 
leaving  Siloam,  and  past  which  it  went  on  to  Ophhts, 
where,  betiding  northward,  it  was  united  to  the 
eastern  arcade  of  the  Temple.  In  the  Atitonine 
Itinerary  (A.D.  333)  it  is  set  down  in  the  same 
locality,  but  it  is  said  to  be  “ juxta  murura,”  as 
Josephus  implies;  whereas  now  it  is  a considerable 
distance — upwards  of  1200  feet — from  the  nearest 
angle  of  the  present  wall,  and  nearly  1900  feet  from 
the  southern  wall  of  the  Hariim.  Jerome  speaks 
of  it  as  being  in  the  Valley  of  the  Son  or  Hinnom, 
as  Josephus  does  of  its  being  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tyropoeou.  He  sjieaks  of  Siloam  as  dependent  on 
the  rains,  and  as  the  only  fouutain  used  in  his  day. 
lint  other  authorities,  and  the  modem  water-pro- 
vision of  the  city,  show  us  that  it  never  could  have 
been  wholly  dependent  on  its  pools.  Its  innumer- 
able bottle-necked  private  cisterns  kept  up  a supply 
at  all  times.  In  the  7th  cent.  Antoninus  Martyr 
mentions  Siloam,  as  both  fountain  and  pool.  Bern- 
hard  the  monk  sjieuks  of  it  in  the  9th  cent.,  and  the 
annalists  of  the  Crusades  mention  its  site,  in  the  fork 
of  two  valleys,  as  we  find  it.  Benjamin  of  Tudela 
(a.d.  1173)  sjieaks  of  “the  great  spring  of  Shiloach 
which  runs  into  the  brook  Kedron.”  Felix  Fahri 
(a.d.  1484)  describes  Siloam  at  some  length.  Ar- 
nold von  Harff  (a.i*.  1496)  also  identifies  the  spot. 
Alter  this,  the  references  to  Siloam  are  innumer- 
able; nor  do  they,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  vary 
in  their  location  of  it.  A little  way  Wow  the 
Jewish  burying  ground,  hut  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  valley,  where  the  Kedron  turns  slightly  west- 
ward, and  widens  itself  considerably,  is  the  fountain 
of  the  Virgin  or  Um-cd-Dcroj,  near  the  beginning 


Tti*'  Village  of  Silvan  (Silnnni),  and  tlio  tower  part  of  Uio  Vnllcjr  of  the  Kedron,  allowing  the  “King'*  garden*,'*  which  arc  watered 
1 v tho  I’ool.  The  tjackcround  i«  the  highlands  of  Judah.  The  view  U tro:n  a l'hol'  graph  by  Janie*  Graham,  Esq.,  tahen  from 
b.  ncath  the  8.  wall  of  (he  II  arum. 
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of  that  saddle-shaped  projection  of  the  Temple-lull 
supposed  to  be  the  OPDEL  of  the  Bible,  and  the 
Ophlas  of  Josephus.  At  the  back  part  of  this  foun- 
tain a subterraneous  passage  begins,  through  which 
the  water  flows,  and  through  which  a man  may  make 
his  way,  as  did  Robinson  nud  Barclay,  sometimes 
walking  erect,  sometimes  stooping,  sometimes  kneel- 
ing, and  sometimes  crawling,  to  Siloam.  This  rocky 
conduit,  which  twists  considerably,  but  keeps,  in 
general,  a south-westerly  direction,  is  according  to 
Robinson,  1750  feet  long,  while  the  direct  distance 
between  Siluodn  and  Cf  in-vd-Dcraj  is  only  a little 
above  1200  feet.  In  former  days  this  passage  was 
evidently  deeper,  as  its  bed  is  sand  of  some  depth, 
which  has  been  accumulating  for  ages.  This  conduit 
has  had  tributaries  which  have  formerly  sent  their 
waters  down  from  the  city  pools  or  Temple- wells  to 
swell  Silonm.  It  enters  Siloam  at  the  north-west 
angle;  or  rather  enters  a small  rock-cut  chamber 
which  forms  the  vestibule  of  Silonm,  about  five  or 
six  feet  broad.  To  this  you  descend  by  a few  rude 
steps,  under  which  the  water  pours  itself  into  the 
main  pool.  This  pool  is  oblong ; eighteen  paces  in 
length  according  to  Laffi ; fifty  feet  according  to 
Barclay ; and  fifty-three  according  to  Robinson.  It 
is  eighteen  feet  broad,  and  nineteen  feet  deep,  accord- 
ing to  Robinson ; but  Barclay  gives  a more  minute 
measurement,  “ fourteen  and  a half  at  the  lower 
(eastern)  end,  and  seventeen  at  the  upper ; its  west- 
ern end  side  being  somewhat  bent : it  is  eighteen  and 
a half  in  depth,  but  never  filled ; tire  water  either 
passing  directly  through,  or  being  maintained  at  a 
depth  of  three  or  four  feet.”  The  present  pool  is 
a ruin, 'with  no  moss  or  ivy  to  mnke  it  romantic ; 
its  sides  falling  in;  its  pillars  broken;  its  stair  a 
fragment;  its  walls  giving  way  ; the  edge  of  every 
stone  worn  round  or  sharp  by  time ; in  some  parts 
mere  debris ; once  Siloam,  now,  like  the  city  which 
overhung  it,  a heap ; though  around  its  edges,  wild 
flowers,  and,  among  other  plants,  the  caper-tree, 
grow  luxuriantly.  The  grey  crumbling  limestone  of 
the  stone  (as  well  as  of  the  surrounding  rocks,  which 
are  almost  verdureless)  gives  a poor  and  worn-out 
aspect  to  this  venerable  relio.  The 'present  pool  is 
not  the  original  building ; the  work  of  crusaders  it 
may  be  ; perhaps  even  improved  by  Salndiu,  whose 
affection  for  wells  and  j tools  led  him  to  care  for  all 
these  things;  perhaps  the  work  of  later  days.  Yet 
the  spot  is  the  same.  This  pool,  which  we  may 
call  the  second , seems  anciently  to  have  poured  its 
waters  into  a third,  before  it  proceeded  to  water 
the  royal  gardens.  This  third  is  perhaps  that 
which  Josephus  calls  “ Solomon’s  jtool,”  and  which 
Nehemiah  calls  “ the  King’s  pool  ” (ii.  14).  Siloam 
is  in  Scripture  always  called  bercedh,  a regularly- 
built  pool  or  tank  (2  K.  xx.  20 ; Neh.  iii.  15 ; Eccl. 
ii.  G).  It  is  the  least  of  all  the  Jerusalem  pools; 
hardly  the  sixth  part  of  the  liirket  cl- Manilla ; 
hardly  the  tenth  of  the  Uirhet-es-Sultan,  or  of  the 
lowest  of  the  three  pools  of  Solomon  at  El-Burak. 
Yet  it  is  a sacred  spot,  even  to  the  Moslem  ; much 
more  to  the  Jew  ; for  not  only  from  it  was  the 
water  taken  at  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  but  the 
water  for  the  ashes  of  the  red  heifer.  Jewish 
tradition  makes  Gihon  and  Siloam  one.  The  ex- 
pression in  Isaiah,  “ waters  of  Shiloah  that  go 
softly,’’  seems  to  point  to  the  slender  rivulet,  flow- 
ing  gently,  though  once  very  profusely  out  of 
Siloam  into  the  lower  breadth  of  level,  where  the 
king’s  gardens,  or  royal  paradise,  stood,  and  which 
is  still  the  greenest  spot  about  the  Holv  City. 


Silo'om,  Tower  in  (Luke  xiii.  4).  Of  this  we 
know  nothing  definitely  beyond  these  word*  of  tee 
Lord.  In  connexion  with  Ophel,  there  is  mention 
made  of  “a  tower  that  lictli  oat'*  (Neh.  iii. 2$); 
and  there  is  no  unlikelihood  in  connecting  thi*  pro- 
jecting tower  with  the  tower  in  Siloam,  while  one 
may  be  almost  excused  for  the  conjecture  that  it* 
projection  was  the  cause  of  its  ultimate  fall. 
Silva'nus.  [Silas.] 

8ilver  (Heb.  ceseph).  In  very  early  time*, 
according  to  the  Bible,  silver  was  used  for  ornament* 
(Gen.  xxiv.  53)  and  for  vessels  of  various  kind*. 
Images  for  idolatrous  worship  were  made  of  silver 
or  overlaid  with  it  (Ex.  xx.  23:  Ilos.  xiii.  2;  Hah. 
ii.  19;  Bar.  vi.  39),  and  the  manufacture  of  silver 
shrines  for  Diana  was  a trade  in  Ephesus  (Acts  m. 
24).  But  its  chief  use  was  as  a medium  oi  ex- 
change, and  throughout  the  0.  T.  we  find  ceseph, 
“silver,”  used  for  money,  like  the  Fr. 

Vessels  and  ornameuts  of  gold  and  silver  were 
common  in  Egypt  in  the  times  of  Osirtnsen  I.,  and 
Thothmes  III.,  the  contemporaries  of  Joseph  asd 
Moses.  In  the  Homeric  poems  we  find  indicators 
of  the  constant  application  of  silver  to  purposes  tf 
ornament  and  luxury.  The  practice  of  overlay;^ 
silver  with  gold  referred  to  in  Homer  {0d.  vi.  232, 
xxiii.  159),  is  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  Bibk, 
though  inferior  materials  were  covered  with  *ilra 
(Prov.  xxvi.  23).  Silver  was  brought  to  Solomon 
from  Arabia  (2  Chr.  ix.  14)  and  from  Tarslnsi 
(2Chr.  ix.  21),  which  supplied  the  market*  ol'Tyrr 
(Ez.  xxvii.  12).  From  Tarshish  it  came  in  the  form 
of  plates  (Jer.  x.  9),  like  those  on  which  the  sscreJ 
books  of  the  Singhalese  are  written  to  this  day.  Is 
Homer  (II.  ii.  857),  Alybe  is  called  the  birthplHr 
of  silver,  and  was  probably  celebrated  lor  its  mine*. 
But  Spain  appears  to  have  been  the  chief  sooror 
whence  silver  was  obtained  by  the  ancients.  Pos- 
sibly the  hills  of  Palestine  may  have  afforded  tom t 
supply  of  this  metal.  For  an  account  of  the  know- 
ledge of  obtaining  and  refining  silver  pos^^ssed  hr 
the  ancient  Hebrews  sec  the  articles  Lead  tod 
Mines.  Silver  mixed  with  alloy  is  referred  to  w 
Jer.  vi.  30,  and  a finer  kind,  either  purer  iu  itedl. 
or  more  thoroughly  purified,  is  mentioned  in  Pror. 
viii.  19. 

Silverlings,  a word  used  once  only  in  the  A.  1. 
(Is.  vii.  23),  as  a translation  of  the  Hebrew  wori 
cescph,  elsewhere  rendered  “ silver  ” or  “ money. 

Simalcu'e,  an  Arabian  chief  who  had  charge « 
Antiochus,  the  young  son  of  Alexander  Bnlas,  before 
he  was  put  forward  by  Trypbon  as  a claimant t» 
the  Syrian  throne  (1  Macc.  xi.  39). 

Sim  eon.  The  second  of  Jacob's  sons  by  Letv 
His  birth  is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxix.  33.  The  fins 
group  of  Jacob’s  children  consists,  besides  Sitnece, 
of  the  three  other  sons  of  Leah — Reuben,  Lev*, 
Judah.  With  each  of  these  Simeon  is  ment-ooti 
in  some  connexion.  “ As  Reuben  and  Simeon  ar» 
mine,”  says  Jacob,  “so  shall  Joseph’s  sons  Ephraim 
and  Manassch  be  mine”  (Gen.  xlviii. 8).  With 
Levi,  Simeou  was  associated  in  the  massacre  of  tb: 
Shechemites  (xxxiv.  25).  With  Judah  the  an- 
nexion was  drawn  still  closer.  He  and  Simeon  cot 
only  “ went  up”  together,  side  by  side,  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  nntion,  to  the  conquest  of  the  south  • 
the  Holy  Land  (Judg.  i.  3,  17),  but  their  allot- 
ments lay  together  in  a more  sjtecial  manner  tbw 
those  of  the  other  tribes.  Besides  the  massnot  of 
Sbechem,  the  only  personal  incident  related  of  re- 
nt eon  is  the  fact  of  his  being  selected  by  Joseph 
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the  hostage  for  the  appearance  of  Benjamin  (Gen. 
xlii.  19,  ‘24,  36;  xliii.  23).  The  chief  families  of 
the  tribe  are  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  Gen.  xlvi. 
(10),  in  which  one  of  them,  bearing  the  name  of 
Shaul  (Saul),  is  specilied  as  “ the  son  of  the  Ca- 
naanitess” — Num.  xxvi.  (12-14),  and  1 Chr.  iv. 
(24-43).  At  the  census  at  Sinai  Simeon  numbered 
59,300  fighting  men  (Num.  i.  23).  When  the 
second  census  was  taken,  at  Shittim,  the  numbers 
had  fallen  to  22,200,  and  it  was  the  weakest  of  nil 
the  tribes.  This  was  no  doubt  portly  due  to  the 
recent  mortality  following  the  idolatry  of  Peor,  but 
'here  must  have  been  other  causes  which  have 
escaped  mention.  The  connexion  between  Simeon 
and  Levi  implied  in  the  Blessing  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
xlix.  5-7)  has  been  already  adverted  to.  The  norl- 
appearance  of  Simeon’s  name  in  the  Blessing  of 
Moses  (Dent,  xxxiii.  6)  may  be  explained  in  two 
ways.  On  the  assumption  that  the  Blessing  was 
actually  pronounced  in  its  present  form  by  Moses, 
the  omission  may  be  due  to  his  displeasure  at  the 
misbehaviour  of  the  tribe  at  5hittim.  On  the  as- 
sumption  that  the  Blessing,  or  this  portion  of’ it, 
is  a composition  of  later  date,  then  it  may  be  due 
to  the  fact  of  the  tribe  having  by  that  time  vanished 
from  the  Holy  I .and.  The  latter  of  these  is  the 
expLuiation  commonly  adopted.  During  the  journey 
through  the  wilderness  Simeon  was  a member  of 
the  camp  which  marched  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Sacred  Tent.  His  associates  were  Reuben  and  Gad. 
The  connexion  between  Judah  and  Simeon  already 
mentioned  seems  to  have  begun  with  the  Conquest. 
Judah  and  the  two  Joseph-brethren  were  first 
served  with  the  lion’s  share  of  the  land ; and  then, 
the  Canaauites  having  beeu  sufficiently  subdued  to 
allow  the  Sacred  Tent  to  be  established  without  risk 
in  the  heart  of  the  country,  the  work  of  dividing 
the  remainder  amongst  the  seven  inferior  tribes  was 
proceeded  with  (Josh.  viii.  1-6).  Beu jamin  had 
the  first  turn,  theu  Simeon  (xix.  1).  By  this  time 
Judah  had  discovered  that  the  tract  allotted  to  him 
was  too  large  (xix.  9),  and  also  too  much  exposed 
on  the  west  and  south  for  even  his  great  powers. 
To  Simeon  accordingly  was  allotted  a district  out 
of  the  territory  of  his  kinsman,  on  its  southern 
frontier,  which  contained  eighteen  or  nineteen  cities, 
with  their  villages,  spread  round  the  venerable  well 
of  Beersheba  (Josh.  xix.  1-8 ; 1 Chr.  iv.  28-33).  Of 
these  places,  with  the  help  of  Judah,  the  Simeonites 
possessed  themselves  (Judg.  i.  3,  17);  and  here 
they  were  found,  doubtless  by  Joah,  residing  in  the 
reign  of  David  (1  Chi-,  iv.  31).  What  part  Simeon 
took  at  the  time  of  the  division  of  the  kingdom  we 
are  not  told.  The  ouly  thing  which  can  he  inter- 
preted into  a trace  of  its  having  taken  any  part 
with  the  northern  kingdom  are  the  two  casual  no- 
tices of  2 Chr.  xv.  9 and  xxxiv.  6,  which  appear 
to  imply  the  presence  of  Simeonites  there  in  the 
reigns  of  Asa  and  Josiali.  On  the  other  hand  the 
definite  statement  of  1 Chr.  iv.  41-43  proves  that 
at  that  time  there  were  still  some  of  them  remain- 
ing in  the  original  seat  of  the  tribe,  and  actuated  by 
all  the  warlike  lawless  spirit  of  their  progenitor. 
Tlus  fragment  of  ancient  chronicle  relates  two  exped- 
itions in  search  of  more  eligible  territory.  The 
audacity  and  intrepidity  which  seem  to  have  cha- 
racterized the  founder  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  are 
seen  in  their  fullest  force  in  the  hut  of  his  descend- 
ants of  whom  there  is  any  express  mention  in  the 
Sacred  Record.  Whether  the  book  which  bears  her 
name  he  a history  or  a historic  romance,  Judith 
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will  always  remain  one  of  the  most  prominent 
figures  among  the  deliverers  of  her  nation.  Bethulia 
would  almost  seem  to  have  been  aSimeonite  colon v. 
Simeon  is  named  by  Kzekiel  (xl viii.  25),  and  the  au- 
thor of  the  Book  of  the  Revelation  (vii.  7)  in  their 
catalogues  of  the  restoration  of  Israel.— 2.  A priest 
of  the  family  of  Joarib — or  Jehoiarib — one  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  Maccabees  (1  Macc.  ii.  1).— 3.  Son 
of  Juda  and  father  of  Levi  in  the  genealogy  of  our 
Lord  (Luke  iii.  30).— 4.  That  is,  Simon  Peter 
(Acts  xv.  14).— 5.  A devout  Jew,  inspired  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  met  the  parents  of  our  Lord  in 
the  Temple,  took  Him  in  his  aims,  and  gave  thanks 
for  what  he  saw,  and  knew  of  Jesus  (Luke  ii.  25- 
35).  In  the  apocryphal  Gospel  of  Nicodemus, 
Simeon  is  called  a high-priest.  Rabban  Simeon, 
whose  grandmother  was  of  the  family  of  David, 
succeeded  his  father  Hillel  as  president  of  the  .San- 
hedrim about  a.d.  13,  and  his  son  Gamaliel  was 
the  Pharisee  at  whose  feet  St.  Paul  was  brought  up 
(Acts  xxii.  3).  A Jewish  writer  specially  uotes  that 
no  record  of  this  Simeon  is  preserved  in  the  Mishna. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  or  his  grandson  of 
the  same  name,  may  he  the  Simeon  of  St.  Luke. 

Simeon  Niger.  Actsxiii.  1.  [Niger.] 

Si'mon.  1.  Son  of  Mattathias.  [Maccabees.] 
—2.  Son  of  Onias  the  high-priest,  whose  eulogy 
closes  the  “ praise  of  famous  men  ” in  the  B<x>k  of 
Ecclesiasticus  (ch.  iv.).  [Kcclksiasticus.]  —3. 
44  A governor  of  the  Temple  ” in  the  time  of  Se- 
leucus  Philopator,  whose  information  as  to  the 
treasures  of  the  Temple  led  to  the  sacrilegious  at- 
tack of  Heliodorus  (2  Macc.  iii.  4,  &c.).  Consi- 
derable doubt  exists  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the 
office  which  he  held  (2  Macc.  iii.  4).  The  chief 
difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  Simon  is  said  to  have 
been  of 44  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  ” (2  Macc.  iii.  3), 
while  tire  earlier  44  ruler  of  the  house  of  God  ” 
(1  Chr.  ix.  11  ; 2 Chr.  xxxi.  13;  Jer.  xx.  1)  seems 
to  have  been  always  a priest,  and  the  44  captain  of 
the  Temple”  (Luke  xxii.  4;  Acts  iv.  l,v.  24,  26) 
and  the  keeper  of  the  treasures  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  24; 
2 Chr.  xxxi.  12)  must  have  been  at  least  Levites. 
Herzfeld  conjectures  that  Benjamin  is  an  error  for 
Minjamin,  the  head  of  a priestly  house  (Neh.  xii. 
5,  17).— 4.  Simon  the  Brother  of  Jesus. — 
The  only  undoubted  notice  of  this  Simon  occurs  in 
Matt.  xiii.  55,  Mark  vi.  3.  He  has  been  identified 
by  some  writers  with  Simon  the  Canaanite,  and  still 
more  generally  with  Symeon  who  became  bishop 
of  Jerusalem  after  the  death  of  James,  a.d.  62. 
The  former  of  these  opinions  rests  on  no  evidence 
whatever,  nor  is  the  hitter  without  its  difficulties.— 
5.  Simon  the  Canaanite,  one  of  the  Twelve 
Apostles  (Matt.  x.  4;  Mark  iii.  18),  otherwise  de- 
scribed as  Simon  Zelotes  (Luke  vi.  15 ; Acts  i.  13). 
The  latter  term,  which  is  peculiar  to  Luke,  is  the 
Greek  equivalent  for  the  Chaldee  term  preserved 
by  Matthew  and  Mark.  [Canaanite.]  Each  of 
these  equally  points  out  Simon  as  belonging  to  the 
faction  of  the  Zealots,  who  were  conspicuous  for 
their  fierce  advocacy  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.— 6.  Si- 
mon of  Cvrene. — A Hellenistic  Jew,  born  at 
Cyrene  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  who  was 
present  at  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion 
of  Jesus,  either  as  an  attendant  at  the  feast  (Acts 
ii.  10),  or  as  one  of  the  numerous  settlers  at  Jeru- 
salem from  that  place  (Acts  vi.  9).  Meeting  the 
procession  that  conducted  Jesus  to  Golgotha,  as  he 
was  returning  from  the  country,  he  was  pressed  into 
the  service  to  hear  the  cross  (Matt,  xxvii.  32 ; 
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Marl;  xv.  21  ; Luke  xxiii.  C6),  when  Jesus  himself 
was  unable  to  bear  it  any  longer  (comp.  John  xix. 
17).  Mark  describes  him  as  the  father  of  Alex- 
ander and  Rufus,  perhaps  because  this  war  the 
Rufus  known  to  the  Roman  Christians  (Rom.  xvi.  1 
13V  for  whom  he  more  especially  wrote.— 7.  Si- 
mon the  Lepku.—  A resident  at  Bethany,  dis- 
tinguished as  “ the  leper.”  It  is  not  improbable 
that  he  had  been  miraculously  cured  by  Jesus.  In 
his  house  Mary  anointed  Jesus  preparatory  to  His 
death  and  burial  (Matt.  xxvi.  6 &c. ; Mark  xiv. 
3&c. ; John  xii.  1 &c.).— 8.  SIMON  MaGUS. — A 
.Samaritan  living  in  the  Apostolic  age,  distinguished 
as  a sorcerer  or  “ magiciau,”  from  his  practice  of 
magical  arts  (Acts  viii.  9).  llis  history  is  a re- 
markable one  ; he  was  born  at  Gitton,  a village  of 
Samaria,  identified  with  the  modern  Kuryct  Jit , 
near  Ndbuius.  He  was  probably  educated  at  Alex- 
andria, aud  there  became  acquainted  with  the 
eclectic  tenets  of  the  Gnostic  school,  hither  then 
or  subsequently  he  was  a pupil  of  Dositheus,  who 
preceded  him  as  a teacher  of  Gnosticism  in  Samaria, 
and  whom  he  supplanted  with  the  aid  of  (Jleobius. 
He  is  first  introduced  to  us  in  the  Bible  as  prac- 
tising magical  arts  in  a city  of  Samaria,  ]>erlui{»s 
Sychar  (Acts  viii.  5 ; comp.  John  iv.  5),  and  with 
such  success,  that  he  was  pronounced  to  be  “ the 
power  of  Gad  which  is  called  great”  (Acts  viii.  10). 
The  pleaching  and  miracles  of  Philip  having  excited 
his  observation,  he  became  one  of  his  disciples,  and 
received  baptism  at  his  hands.  Subsequently  he 
witnessed  the  effect  produced  by  tire  imposition  of 
hands,  as  practised  by  the  Apostles  Peter  and  John, 
and,  being  desirous  of  acquiring  a similar  power  for 
himself,  he  offered  a sum  of  money  for  it.  His 
object  evidently  was  to  apply  the  power  to  the 
prosecutiou  of  magical  arts.  The  motive  and  the 
means  were  equally  to  be  reprobated ; and  his  pro- 
]>osiLiou  met  with  a severe  deuunciation  from  Peter, 
followed  by  a petition  on  the  part  of  Simon,  tire  tenor 
of  which  bespeaks  terror  but  not  penitence  (Acts 

viii.  0-24).  Simon’s  history,  subsequently  to  his 
meeting  with  Peter,  is  involved  in  difhculties.  Early 
Church  historians  depict  him  as  the  pertinacious 
foe  of  the  Ajiostle  Peter,  whose  movements  he  fol- 
lowed for  the  purpose  of  seeking  encounters,  iu 
which  he  was  signally  defeated.  His  first  en- 
counter with  Peter  took  place  at  Caesarea  Stratonis, 
whence  he  followed  the  Ajwstle  to  Rome.  His  death 
is  associated  with  the  meeting  in  question : accord- 
ing to  Hippolytus,  the  earliest  authority  on  the 
subject,  Simon  was  buried  alive  at  his  own  request, 
in  the  confident  assurance  that  he  would  rise  again 
on  the  third  day.  According  to  another  account, 
he  attempted  to  fly  in  proof  of  his  supernatural 
power ; in  answer  to  the  prayers  of  Peter,  he  fell 
and  sustained  a fiacture  of  his  thigh  and  ankle- 
bones  ; overcome  with  vexation,  he  committed  sui- 
cide.—9.  Simon  Peter.  [Peter.]— 10.  Simon, 
a Pharisee,  iu  whose  house  a penitent  woman  an- 
ointed the  head  and  feet  of  Jesus  (Luke  vii.  40).— 
11.  Simon  the  Tanner. — A Christian  convert 
living  at  Joppa,  at  whose  house  Peter  lodged  (Acts 

ix.  43).  The  house  was  near  the  sea-side  (Acts  x. 
G,  32),  for  the  convenience  of  the  water.— 12.  Si- 
mon, the  father  of  Judas  Iscariot  (John  vi.  71,  xiii. 


.,  26). 


Simon  Chosamae'us.  Shim  eon,  and  the  three 
following  names  iu  Ezr.  x.  31,32,  are  thus  written 
in  the  LXX.  (1  Esd.  ix.  32). 

Sim’ri.  Proj>crly  “ Shiinri,”  son  of  Hosah,  a 


Merarite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  David  ' l Chr.  xjeri. 

10). 

8in,  a city  of  Egypt,  mentioned  only  by  Ezekiel 
(xxx.  15,  16).  The  name  is  Hebrew,  or,  at  least, 
Sheniitic,  Cescnius  supposes  it  to  signify  “ day.’* 
It  is  identified  in  the  Vulg.  with  Pelusium,  - 

ffiov,  “ the  clayey  or  muddy  ” town.  The  ancient 
Egyptinu  name  is  still  to  lie  sought  for : it  lias  l»een 
supposed  that  Pelusium  preserves  traces  of  it,  but 
this  is  very  improbable.  Champollion  identities 
Pelusium  with  the  Pci-cmonn,  Peremon,  and  B<irc~ 
innun  of  the  Copts,  El-Fannh  of  the  Arabs,  which 
was  in  the  time  of  the  former  a boundary -city.  The 
site  of  Pelusium  is  as  yet  undetermined.  It  has 
been  thought  to  be  marked  by  mounds  near  Burg; 
et-Teeneh,  now  called  El-Farmh,  and  not  Et-Teeneh. 
This  is  disputed  by  Captain  Spratt,  who  suppose* 
that  the  mound  of  Aboo-Kheey&r  indicates  wiiere 
it  stood.  This  is  further  inland,  and  apparently  an 
the  west  of  the  old  Pelusiac  branch,  us  \va*  I’elu- 
simn.  It  is  situate  between  Fatmh  and  Tel-De- 
fenneh.  The  antiquity  of  the  town  of  Sin  mar 
jierliaps  be  inferred  from  the  mention  of  “the 
wilderness  of  Sin”  in  the  journeys  of  the  Israelites 
(Ex.  xvi.  1 ; Hum.  xxxiii.  11).  Pelusium  is  men- 
tioned by  Ezekiel,  iu  one  of  the  prophecies  relating 
to  the  invasion  of  Egypt  hv  Nebucluulneiz.tr,  as 
one  of  the  cities  which  should  then  sutler  calamities, 
with,  probably,  reference  to  their  later  history. 
The  prophet  speaks  of  Sin  as  “ Sin  the  stmnghold 
of  Egypt”  (ver.  15).  This  place  it  held  from  tlsn 
time  uutil  the  jieriod  of  the  Romans.  Herodotus 
relates  that  Sennacherib  advanced  against  Pelusium, 
and  that  near  Pelusium  Cambyses  defeated  Psim- 
menitus.  In  like  manner  the  decisive  battle  in  which 
Oehus  defeated  the  last  native  king,  NectaceUfc, 
NEKHT-NEBF,  was  fought  near  this  city. 

Sin,  Wilderness  of.  The  name  of  a tract  of  the 
wilderness  which  the  Israelites  reached  after  leaving 
the  encampment  by  the  Red  Sea  (Num.  xxxiii.  11, 
12).  Their  next  halting-place  (F.x.  xvi.  1,  xrii.  1) 
was  Rephidiin,  probably  the  Wcu.bj  FcirAn  [Repth- 
dim]  ; on  which  supposition  it  would  tollow  that 
Sin  must  lie  between  that  wady  and  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  of  course  west  of  Sinai.  la 
the  wilderness  of  Sin  the  manna  was  first  gathered, 
and  those  who  adopt  the  supposition  that  this  wa? 
inerely  the  natural  product  of  the  tar/a  bush,  find 
from  the  abundance  of  that  shrub  in  H'utfjf  c* 
ShctiJi,  S.  E.  of  IF.  GhSrundel  a pioof  of  local 
identity.  At  all  events,  that  wady  is  as  probable 
as  any  other. 

Sin-Offering  (Heb.  chattdth).  The  sio-oiYering 
among  the  Jews  was  the  sacrifice,  in  which  the 
ideas  of  propitiation  and  of  atonement  for  sin  were 
most  distinctly  marked.  It  is  first  directly  enjoined 
iu  Lev.  iv.,  whereas  in  chs.  i.— lii.  the  burnt-olicring, 
meat-offering,  and  peace-offering  are  taken  for 
granted,  and  the  object  of  the  Law  is  to  regulate, 
not  to  enjoin,  the  presentation  of  them  to  the  Lord. 
Nor  is  the  word  chattdth  applied  to  any  sacrifice  in 
ante-Mosaic  times.  It  is  therefore  peculiarly  a 
sacrifice  of  the  Law.  The  idea  of  propitiation  was 
no  doubt  latent  in  earlier  sacrifices,  but  it  was 
taught  clearly  and  distinctly  in  the  Levitical  sin- 
offering.  The  ceremonial  of  the  sin-offering  is  <k~ 
scrilied  in  Lev.  iv.  and  vi.  The  TK.ESrASS-OFrr.n- 
ING  (Heb.  ashdm)  is  closely  connected  with  ih* 
sin-offering  iu  Leviticus,  but  at  the  same  time 
clearly  distinguished  from  it,  being  in  some  cases 
offered  with  it  as  a distinct  part  of  the  same  sacr»- 
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fice;  as,  for  example,  in  the  cleansing  of  the  leper 
(Lev.  xiv.).  The  distinction  of  ceremonial  clearly 
indicates  a difference  in  the  idea  of  the  two  sacrifices. 
The  nature  of  that  difference  is  still  a subject  of 
great  controversy.  Looking  first  to  the  derivation 
of  the  two  wonis,  it  is  clear  that,  so  far  as  de- 
rivation goes,  there  appears  to  be  more  of  reference 
to  general  and  actual  sin  in  the  former,  to  s]>ecinl 
cases  of  negligeuce  in  the  latter.  Turning  next  to 
the  description,  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus,  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  each  should  be  offered, 
we  find  one  important  passage  (Lev.  v.  1-13)  in 
which  the  sacrifice  is  called  til's t a “ trespass-offer- 
ing’' (ver.  C),  ar.d  then  a “ sin-offering”  (ver.  7, 
D,  11,  12).  We  may  conclude  that  the  word 
as  hum  is  not  here  used  in  its  technical  sense,  and 
that  the  passage  is  to  be  referred  to  the  sin-offering 
only.  We  find  tiiat  the  sin-offerings  were — (A.; 
Keoular.  (1.)  For  the  whole  pc<sple,  at  the  New 
Moon,  Passover,  Pentecost,  Feast  of  Trumpets,  and 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  (N'um.  xxviii.  15-xxix.  38): 
besides  the  solemn  offering  of  the  two  goats  on  the 
Great  Day  of  Atonement  (Lev.  xvi.).  (2.)  For  the 
Priests  and  I.erites  at  their  consecration  (Ex.  xxix. 
10-14,  36) ; besides  the  yearly  sin-offering  (a  bul- 
lock) for  the  high-priest  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atone- 
ment (Lev.  xvi.).  (B.)  SPECIAL.  (1.)  For  ant/ 
sin  of  “ ignorance  ” (Lev.  iv. ).  (2.)  For  refusal 

to  bear  witness  (Lev.  v.  1).  (3.)  For  ceremonial 

defilement  not  wilfully  contracted  (Lev.  v.  2,  3, 
xii.  6-8,  xiv.  19,81,  xv.  15,30;  N'um.  vi.  6-11,  16). 
(4.)  For  the  breach  of  a rash  oath  (Lev.  v.  4). 
The  trespass-offerings,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
always  special,  as — (1.)  For  sacrilege  “ in  igno- 
rance ” (Lev.  v.  15,  16).  (2.)  For  ignorant 

transgression  (v.  17-19).  (3.)  For  fraud , sup- 
pression of  the  truth,  or  perjury  (vi.  1-6).  (4.) 

For  rape  of  a betr-othed  slave  (Lev.  xix.  20,  21). 
(5.)  At  the  purification  of  the  leper  (Lev.  xiv.  12), 
and  the  polluted  Nazarite  (Num.  vi.  12),  offered 
with  the  sin-offering.  From  this  enumeration  it 
will  be  clear  that  the  two  classes  of  sacrifices,  al- 
though distinct,  touch  closely  upon  each  other,  as 
especially  in  B.  (1)  of  the  sin-offering,  and  (2)  of 
the  trespass-offering.  It  is  also  evident  that  the 
sin-offering  was  the  only  regular  and  general  recog- 
nition of  sin  in  the  abstract,  and  accordingly  was 
far  more  solemn  and  symbolical  in  its  ceremonial ; 
the  trespass-offering  was  confined  to  special  cases, 
most  of  which  relat’d  to  the  doing  of  some  material 
damage,  either  to  the  holy  things  or  to  man,  ex- 
cept in  (5),  where  the  trespass-offering  is  united 
with  the  sin-offering.  Josephus  declares  that  the 
sin-offering  is  presented  by  those  “ who  fall  into 
sin  in  ignorance,”  and  the  trespass-offering  by  “ one 
who  has  sinned  and  is  conscious  of  his  sin,  but  lias 
no  one  to  convict  him  thereof."  Without  attempt- 
ing to  decide  so  difficult  and  so  controverted  a 
question,  we  may  drew  the  following  conclusions : — 
First,  tiiat  the  sin-offering  was  far  the  more  solemn 
and  comprehensive  of  the  two  sacrifices.  Secondly, 
that  the  sin-offering  looked  more  to  the  guilt  of  the 
sin  done,  irrespective  of  its  consequences,  while  the 
trespass-offering  looked  to  the  evil  consequences  of 
sin,  either  against  the  sen- ice  of  God,  or  against 
man,  and  to  the  duty  of  atonement,  ns  far  as  atone- 
ment was  possible.  Thirdly,  tluit  in  the  sin-offering 
especially  we  find  symbolized  the  acknowledgment 
of  sinfulness  as  inherent  in  man,  and  of  the  need  of 
expiation  by  sacrifice  to  renew  the  broken  covenant 
between  man  and  God.  There-  is  one  other  question 
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of  some  interest,  as  to  the  nature  cf  the  sins  for 
which  cither  sacrifice  could  be  offered.  It  is  seen 
at  once  that  in  the  Law  of  Leviticus,  most  of  them, 
which  are  not  purely  ceremonial,  nre  called  sins  of 
**  ignorance  " (see  Heb.  ix.  7) ; and  in  Num.  xv.  30, 
it  is  expressly  said  that  while  such  sins  can  be 
atoned  for  by  offerings,  “ the  soul  that  doeth  aught 
presumptuously”  (Heb.  with  a high  hand ) “shall 
be  cut  off  from  among  his  people.”  . . . “ His 
iniquity  shall  be  upon  him  " (comp.  Heb.  x.  26). 
But  here  are  sufficient  indications  that  the  sins  here 
called  “of  ignorance"  are  more  strictly  those  of 
“negligence”  or  “frailty,”  repeuted  of  by  the 
unpunished  offender,  as  opposed  to  those  of  delibe- 
rate and  unrepentant  sin.  If  we  turn  to  the  sins 
actually  referred  to  in  Lev.  iv.  v.,  we  find  some 
which  certainly  are  not  sins  of  pure  ignorance; 
they  are  indeed  few  out  of  the  whole  range  of  sin- 
fulness, but  they  are  real  sins.  In  considering  this 
subject,  it  must  be  rememl>ered  that  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Law  had  a tcmi>oml,  as  well  as  a spiritual, 
significance  and  effect.  They  restored  an  offender 
to  his  place  in  the  commonwealth  of  Israel ; they 
were  therefore  an  atonement  to  the  King  of  Israel 
for  the  infringement  of  His  law. 

Si'na,  Mount.  The  Greek  form  of  the  well- 
known  name  Sinai  (Jud.  v.  14;  Acts  vii.  30, 
38). 

Si  nai.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula 
which  stretches  between  the  horns  of  the  Red  Sea 
lies  a wedge  of  grauite,  griinstein,  and  porphyry 
rocks  rising  to  between  8000  and  9000  feet  above 
the  sea.  Its  shape  resembles  a scalene  triangle, 
with  a crescent  cut  from  its  northern  or  longer  side, 
on  which  border  Russegger’s  map  gives  a broad 
skirting  tract  of  old  red  sandstone,  reaching  nearly 
from  gulf  to  gulf,  and  traversed  by  a few  ridges, 
chiefly  of  tertiary  fomiation,  running  nearly  N.W. 
and  S.E.  On  the  S.W.  side  of  this  triangle,  a wide 
alluvial  plain — narrowing,  however,  towards  the 
N. — lines  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  ofSucz,  whilst  that 
on  the  eastern  or  Akabnh  coast  is  so  narrow  as 
almost  to  disappear.  Between  these  alluvial  edges 
and  the  granitic  mass  a strip  of  the  same  sandstone 
is  interposed,  the  two  strips  converging  at  lias 
Mohammed,  the  southern  promontory’  of  the  whole. 
This  nucleus  of  plutouic  rocks  is  said  to  bear  no 
trace  of  volcanic  action  since  the  original  upheaval 
of  its  masses.  It  has  been  arrange!  in  three  chief 
masses  as  follows: — 1.  The  N.W.  cluster  above 
Wady  Fcirdn ; its  greatest  relief  found  in  the  five- 
peaked  ridge  of  SerbAl,  at  a height  of  6342  feet 
above  the  sen.  2.  The  eastern  and  central  one ; its 
highest  point  the  Jebel  Katherin,  at  a height  of 
8063  (Ruppcll)  to  8168  (Russegger)  feet.  3.  The 
S.E.  one  closely  connected,  however,  with  2 ; its 
highest  point,  Urn  Shanmcr,  being  that  also  of  the 
whole.  Before  considering  the  claims  cf  the  indi- 
vidual mountains  to  Scriptural  notice,  there  occurs 
a question  regarding  the  relation  of  the  names 
Horeb  and  Sinai.  The  latter  name  Hist  occurs  as 
that  of  the  limit  on  the  further  side  from  Egypt  of 
the  wilderness  of  Sin  (Ex.  xvi.  1),  and  again  (xix. 
1,2)  as  the  “wilderness”  or  “desert  of  Sinai,” 
before  Mount  Sinai  is  actually  spoken  of,  ns  in 
ver.  11  soon  after  we  find  it.  But  the  name 
“ Horeb  ” is,  in  the  case  of  the  rebuke  of  the  people 
by  God  for  their  sin  in  making  the  golden  calf,  re- 
introduced into  the  Sinaitic  narrative  (xxxiii.  6), 
having  been  previously  most  recently  used  in  the 
story  of  the  murmuriug  at  Rephidim  (xvii.  6),  and 
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earlier  ns  the  name  of  the  scene  of  the  appearance 
of  God  in  the  “burning  bush  ” (iii.  1).  Horeb, 
strictly  taken,  may  probably  be  a dry  plain,  valley, 
or  bed  of  a wady  near  the  mountain ; and  yet 
J fount  Horeb,  on  the  “vast  green  plain  ” of  which 
was  doubtless  excellent  pasture,  may  mean  the 
mountain  viewed  in  reference  thereto,  or  its  side 
abutting  thereon.  But  l>eyond  the  question  of  the 
relation  which  these  names  naturally  bear,  there 
jemnins  that  of  site.  Sinai  is  clearly  a summit 
distinctly  marked.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  it  ? 
There  are  three  principal  views  in  answer  to  this 
question  : — I.  That  of  Lepsius,  favoured  also  by 
Burckhardt  ( Trav.  p.  609),  that  Serial  is  Sinai, 
some  30  miles  distant  westward  from  the  Jebel 
Musa , but  close  to  the  Wady  Feirdn  and  El 
ffessue,  which  he  identifies,  as  do  most  authorities, 
with  Kephidim,  just  a mile  from  the  old  convent 
of  Faran.  The  earliest  traditions  are  in  its  favour. 
But  there  are  two  main  objections  to  this: — (1.) 
It  is  clear,  from  Ex.  xix.  2 (comp.  xvii.  1),  that 
the  interval  between  Kephidim  and  Sinai  was  that 
of  a regular  stage  of  the  march.  (2.)  There  is  no 
plain  or  wady  of  any  sufficient  sire  near  Serbal  to 
offer  camping  ground  to  so  large  a host,  or  ]>crhnps 
the  tenth  pail  of  them.— II.  The  second  is  that  of 
Ritter,  that,  allowing  Serbal  the  reverence  of  an 
early  sanctuary,  the  Jebel  JJiisa  is  Sinai,  and  that 
the  Wady  es  Sebaych , which  its  S.E.  or  highest 
summit  overhangs,  is  the  spot  where  the  people 
camped  before  the  mount ; but  the  second  objection 
to  Serbal  applies  almost  in  equal  force  to  this — the 
want  of  space  below.— III.  The  third  is  that  of 
Robinson,  that  the  modern  Horeb  of  the  monks — 
viz.  the  N.W.  and  lower  face  of  the  Jebel  Musa, 
crowned  with  a range  of  magnificent  cliffs,  the 
highest  point  called  Fas  Sasafeh , or  Sufsdfeh,  as 
spelt  by  Robinson — overlooking  the  plain  cr  llahah , 
is  the  scene  of  the  giving  of  the  Law,  and  that  peak 
the  mountain  into  which  Moses  ascended.  Lepsius 
objects,  but  without  much  force  (since  he  himself 
climbed  it),  that  the  jreak  Sasafeh  is  nearly  inac- 
cessible. It  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  observe  that 
the  whole  Jebel  Musa  is,  comparatively  with  ad- 
jacent mountains,  insignificant.  The  conjunction 
of  mountain  with  plain  is  the  greatest  feature  of 
this  site ; in  choosing  it,  we  lose  in  the  mountain, 
as  compared  with  Sci-bdl,  but  we  gain  in  the  plain, 
of  which  Serbal  has  nothing.  It  may  be  added 
that,  supposing  Wady  Tayibch  to  have  been  the 
encampment  “ by  the  sea,"  as  s total  in  Num.  xxxiii. 
10,  three  routes  ojicned  there  before  the  Israelites : 
the  most  southerly  one  down  the  plain  el  Kda  to 
Tur  ; the  most  northerly  by  the  Sarbdt  cl  Khadem ; 
and  the  middle  one  by  Wady  Feirdn,  by  which 
they  would  pass  the  foot  of  Serbdl,  which  therefore 
in  this  case  alone  could  possibly  be  Sinai.  The 
middle  route  aforesaid  from  W.  Tayibch  reaches 
the  W.  Feirdn  through  what  is  called  the  TV.  Mo- 
i.attcb,  or  “ written  valley,”  from  the  inscriptions 
on  the  rocks  which  line  it,  generally  considered  to 
have  been  the  work  of  Christian  hands,  but  whether 
those  of  a Christian  people  localised  there  at  an 
unknown  period,  as  Lepsius  thinks,  or  of  passing 
pilgrims,  as  is  the  more  general  opinion,  is  likely  to 
continue  doubtful. 

Sin'im.  A people  noticed  in  Is.  xlix.  12,  as 
living  at  the  extremity  of  the  known  world,  either 
in  the  south  or  east.  The  majority  of  the  early 
interpreters  adopted  the  former  view,  but  the 
LXX.  in  giving  Tltpaat  favours  the  latter,  and  the 
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weight  of  modem  authority  is  thrown  into  the  same 
scale,  the  name  being  identified  by  Gesenius,  Hitzig, 
Knobel,  and  others,  with  the  classical  Sinae,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  part  of  China.  So 
locality  in  the  south  equally  commends  itself  to 
the  judgment.  There  is  no  a priori  improbability 
in  the  name  of  the  Sinae  being  known  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  Western  Asia  in  the  age  of  Isaiah ; for 
though  it  is  not  mentioned  by  the  Greek  geo- 
grapher until  the  age  of  Ptolemy,  it  is  certain  that 
an  inland  commercial  route  connected  the  extreme 
east  with  the  west  at  a very  early  period.  The 
Sinae  attained  an  independent  position  in  Western 
China  as  early  ns  the  8th  century  B.C.,  ami  in  the 
3rd  century  n.c.  established  their  sway  nuder  the 
dynasty  of  Tsiu  over  the  whole  of  the  empire. 

Si'nite.  A tribe  of  Canannites  (Gen.  x.  17 ; 
1 Chr.  i.  15),  whose  position  is  to  be  sought  for  ia 
the  northern  part  of  the  Lebanon  district.  Various 
localities  in  that  district  bear  a certain  amount  of 
resemblance  to  the  name,  particularly  Sinna.  a 
mountain  fortress  mentioned  by  Strabo ; Sinum  cr 
Sini,  the  ruins  of  which  existed  in  the  time  of 
Jerome;  Syn,  a village  mentioned  in  the  15th 
century  as  near  the  river  Area ; and  JjunniyeA,  a 
district  near  Tripoli.  The  Targums  of  Oukekfo 
and  Jonathan  give  Orthosia,  a town  on  the  coast 
to  the  north-east  of  Ti  ipolis. 

Sion,  Mount.  1.  One  of  the  varions  nam-:;  oc 
Mount  Hermon  which  are  fortunately  preserved, 
all  not  improbably  more  ancient  than  “ Heram  n *’ 
itself  (Dent.  iv.  4*8  only).— 2.  The  Greek  term  of 
the  Hebrew  nameZiON  (Tsion),  the  famous  iloaat 
of  the  Temple  (l  Macc.  iv.  37,  CO,  v.  54,  vi.  48, 
62,  vii.  33,  x.  11,  xiv.  27;  Heb.  xii.  22 ; Rev. 
xiv.  1). 

Siph'moth.  One  of  the  places  in  the  south  of 
Judah  which  David  frequeuted  dnnng  his  fret-boot- 
ing life  (1  Sam.  xxx.  28).  No  oae  appears  yet  to 
have  even  suggested  an  identification  of  it. 

Sippa'L  Staph,  one  of  the  sons  of  Rephaim.  or 
“ the  giants,”  slain  by  Sibbechai  at  Cezer  (1  Chr. 
xx.  4). 

Si  rach,  the  father  of  Jesus  (Joshaa),  the  writer 
of  the  Hebrew  original  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticac. 

Si' rah,  the  Well  of.  The  spot  from  which 
Abner  was  recalled  by  Joab  to  his  death  at  Helms 
(2  Sam.  iii.  26  only).  It  was  apparently  on  the 
northern  road  from  Hebron.  There  is  a spring  and 
reservoir  on  the  western  side  of  the  ancient  northern 
road,  about  one  mile  out  of  Hebron,  which  js  called 
Ain  Sara.  This  may  be  a relic  of  the  well  of 
Si  rah. 

Sir'ion.  One  of  the  various  names  of  Mount 
Hermon,  tliat  by  which  it  was  known  to  the  Zid> 
nians  (Deut.  iii.  9).  The  use  of  the  name  in  I'f. 
xxix.  6 (slightly  altered  in  the  original — Shirioa 
instead  ofSirion)  is  remarkable. 

8is&ma'L  A descendant  of  Shcshan  in  the  line 
of  Jerahmeel  (1  Chr.  ii.  40). 

Sis’era.  Captain  of  the"  army  of  Jabin  king  «f 
Cumn  who  reigned  in  Hazor.  He  himvlt  resided 
in  Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles.  The  particulars  of 
the  rout  of  Megiddo  and  of  Sisera’s  flight  and  death 
are  drawn  out  under  the  heads  of  Bauak,  L'eeo- 
uah,  Jael,  Kenites,  Kishon,  Mantle,  Text. 
—2.  After  a long  interval  the  name  re-nppears 
the  lists  of  the  Nethinim  who  returned  from  the 
Captivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  53;  Xeh.  vii. 
53).  It  doubtless  tells  of  Canaanite  captives  dr- 
voted  to  the  lowest  offices  of  the  Temple. 
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Stain  nes.  Tatnai,  the  governor  of  Syria  and 
Phoenicia  under  Darius,  and  a contemjwniry  of 
Zerubbabel  (1  Es<lr.  vi.  3). 

Sit  nah.  The  second  of  the  two  wells  dug  by 
Isaac  in  the  valley  of  Gerar,  the  possession  ofwhich 
the  herdmen  of  tiie  valley  disputed  with  him  (Gen. 
xxvi.  21).  Of  the  situation  of  .Sitnali  nothing 
whatever  is  known. 

Sivan.  [Month.] 

Slave.  The  institution  of  slavery  was  recog- 
nised, though  not  established,  by  the  Mosaic  Law 
with  a view  to  mitigate  its  hardship  and  to  secure 
to  every  man  his  ordinary  rights.  Repugnant  as 
the  notion  of  slavery  is  to  our  minds,  it  is  ditlicult 
to  see  how  it  can  be  dispensed  with  in  certain 
phases  of  society  without,  at  all  events,  entailing 
severer  evils  than  those  which  it  produces.  The 
Hebrew  designation  of  the  slave  shows  that  service 
was  the  salient  feature  of  his  condition  ; for  the 
term  “ ebed ,”  usually  applied  to  him,  is  derived 
from  a verb  signifying  “ to  work,”  and  the  very 
same  term  is  used  in  reference  to  oflices  of  high 
trust  held  by  free  men.  In  short,  sendee  and 
slavery  would  have  been  to  the  car  of  the  Hebrew 
equivalent  terms,  though  he  fully  recognised  grades 
of  servitude,  according  as  the  servant  was  a Hebrew 
or  a non-Hebrew,  and,  if  the  latter,  according  as  he 
was  bought  with  money  (Gen.  xvii.  12;  Ex.  xii. 
44)  or  bom  in  the  house  (Gen.  xiv.  14,  xv.  3,  xvii. 
23).  We  shall  proceed  to  describe  the  condition  of 
there  classes,  as  regards  their  original  reduction  to 
slavery,  the  methods  by  which  it  might  be  termi- 
nated, and  the  treatment  while  in  that  state.— I. 
Hebrew  Slaves.  1.  The  circumstances  under  which 
a Hebrew  might  be  reduced  to  servitude  were — (1) 
poverty  ; (2)  the  commission  of  theft ; and  (3)  the 
exercise  of  paternal  authority.  In  the  hist  case,  a 
man  who  had  mortgaged  his  property,  and  was  un- 
able to  support  his  tiimily,  might  sell  himself  to 
another  Hebrew,  with  a view  both  to  obtain  main- 
tenance, and  perchance  a surplus  sufficient  to  re- 
deem his  property  (Lev.  xxv.  25,  39).  It  has  been 
debated  whether  under  this  law  a creditor  could 
seize  his  debtor  and  sell  him  as  a stave : the  words  do 
not  warrant  snch  an  inference.  (2)  The  commission 
of  theft,  rendered  a person  liable  to  servitude,  when- 
ever restitution  could  not  be  mnde  on  the  scale  pre- 
scribed by  the  Law  (Ex.  xxii.  1,  3).  The  thief  was 
bound  to  work  out  the  value  of  his  restitution 
inoney  in  the  service  of  him  on  whom  the  theft 
had  been  committed.  (3)  The  exercise  of  paternal 
authority  was  limited  to  the  sale  of  a daughter  of 
tender  age  to  be  a maidservant,  with  the  ulterior 
view  of  her  becoming  the  concubine  of  the  purchaser 
(Ex.  xxi.  7).  2.  The  servitude  of  a Hebrew  might 

be  terminated  in  three  ways: — (1)  by  the  satis- 
faction or  the  remission  of  all  claims  against  him ; 
(2)  by  the  recurrence  of  the  year  of  Jubilee  (Lev. 
xxv.  40);  and  (3)  the  expiration  of  six  years  from 
the  time  that  his  servitude  commenced  (Ex.  xxi.  2 ; 
Deut.  xv.  12).  (4)  To  the  above  modes  of  obtain- 

ing liberty  the  Kabbinists  added  as  a fourth,  the 
Jeath  of  the  master  without  leaving  a sou,  there 
being  no  power  of  claiming  the  stave  on  the  part 
of  any  heir  except  a son.  If  a servant  did  not  de- 
sire to  avail  himself  of  the  opi>ortumty  of  leaving 
his  service,  he  was  to  signify  his  intention  in  a 
formal  manner  before  the  judges  (or  more  exactly!’ 
at  the  place  of  judgment),  and  then  the  master  was 
to  take  hirn  to  the  door-post,  and  to  bore  his  ear 
through  with  an  awl  (Ex.  xxi.  0),  driving  the  awl 
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into  or  “ unto  the  door,"  ns  stated  in  Deut.  xv. 
17,  and  thus  fixing  the  servant  to  it.  A servant 
who  had  submitted  to  this  operation  remained,  ac- 
cording to  the  words  of  the  Law’,  a servant  “ for 
ever”  (Ex.  xxi.  6).  These  words  are,  however, 
interpreted  by  Josephus  and  by  the  Itabbinists  as 
meaning  until  the  year  of  Jubilee.  3.  The  con- 
dition of  a Hebrew  servant  was  by  no  means  intol- 
erable. His  master  was  admonished  to  treat  him, 
not  “as  a bondservant,  but  ns  an  hired  servant 
and  as  a sojourner,”  and,  ngnin,  **  not  to  rule  over 
him  with  rigour”  (Lev.  xxv.  39,  40,  43).  At  the 
termination  of  his  servitude  the  master  was  enjoined 
not  to  “ let  him  go  away  empty,”  but  to  remuner- 
ate him  liberally  out  of  his  flock,  his  floor,  and 
his  w inepress  (Deut.  xv.  13, 14).  In  the  event  of 
a Hebrew  becoming  the  servant  of  a “ stranger,” 
meaning  a non-Hebrew,  the  servitude  could  be  ter- 
minated only  in  two  ways,  viz.  by  the  arrival  of 
the  year  of  Jubilee,  or  by  the  repayment  to  the 
master  ot  the  purchase-money  paid  for  the  servant, 
after  deducting  a sum  for  the  vnlue  of  his  services 
pioportioned  to  the  length  of  his  servitude  (Lev. 
xxv.  47-55).  A Hebrew  woman  might  enter  into 
voluntaiy  servitude  on  the  score  of  poverty,  and  in 
this  case  she  was  entitled  to  her  freedom  after  six 
years’  service,  together  with  her  usual  gratuity  at 
leaving,  just  as  in  the  case  of  a man  (Deut.  xv.  12, 
13).  Thus  far  we  have  seen  little  that  is  objection- 
able in  the  condition  of  Hebrew  servants.  In  respect 
to  marriage  there  were  some  peculiarities  which, 
to  our  ideas,  would  be  regarded  as  hardships.  A 
master  might,  for  instance,  give  a wife  to  a Hebrew 
servant  for  the  time  of  his  servitude,  the  wife  being 
in  this  case,  it  must  be  remarked,  not  only  a slave 
but  a non-Hebrew.  Should  he  leave  when  his  term 
has  eipirod,  his  wife  and  children  would  remain  the 
absolute  property  of  the  master  (Ex.  xxi.  4,  5). 
Again,  a father  might  sell  his  young  daughter  to  a 
Hebrew,  with  a view  either  of  marrying  her  himself, 
or  of  giving  her  to  his  son  (Ex.  xxi.  7-9).  It  di- 
minishes the  apparent  harshness  of  this  proceeding 
if  we  look  on  the  purchase-money  as  in  the  light  of 
a dowry  given,  as  was  not  unusual,  to  the  parents 
of  the  bride ; still  more,  if  wo  accept  the  Rabbinical 
view  that  the  consent  of  the  maid  was  required  be- 
fore the  marriage  could  take  place.  The  position  of 
a maiden  thus  sold  by  her  father  was  subject  to  the 
following  regulations: — (1)  She  could  not  “ go  out 
as  the  men  servants  do,”  *.  c.  she  could  not  leave 
at  the  termination  of  six  years,  or  in  the  year  of 
Jubilee,  if  her  master  was  willing  to  fulfil  the  object 
for  which  he  had  purchased  her.  (2)  Should  he 
not  wish  to  many  her,  he  should  call  upon  her 
friends  to  procure  her  release  by  the  repayment  of 
the  purchase-money.  (3)  If  he  betrothed  her  to 
his  son,  he  was  bound  to  make  such  provision  for 
her  as  he  would  for  one  of  his  own  daughters.  (4) 
If  either  he  or  his  son,  having  married  her,  took  a 
second  wife,  it  should  not  be  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  first.  (5)  If  neither  of  the  three  first  specified 
alternatives  took  place,  the  maid  was  entitled  to 
immediate  and  gratuitous  liberty  (Ex.  xxi.  7-11). 
The  custom  of  reducing  Hebrews  to  servitude  ap- 
pears to  have  fallen  into  disuse  subsequently  to  the 
Babylonish  captivity.  Vast  numbers  of  Hebrews 
were  reduced  to  slavery  as  war-captives  at  dif- 
ferent |>eriods  by  the  Phcenicinns  (Joel  iii.  6),  the 
Philistines  (Joel  iii.  G ; Am.  i.  6),  the  Syrians 
(1  Macc.  iii.  41 ; 2 Mace.  viii.  11),  the  Egyptians 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  2,  §3),  and,  above  all,  by  the 
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Homans  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vi.  9,  §3).— II.  yon- He- 
brew Slaves.  — 1.  The  mnjority  of  Non-Hebrew 
slaves  were  war-captives,  either  of  the  'Canannites 
who  had  survived  tire  general  extermination  of  their 
race  under  Joshua,  or  such  as  were  conquered  from 
the  other  surrounding  nations  (Num.  xxxi.  26  ff.). 
Besides  these,  many  were  obtained  by  purchase 
from  foreign  slave-dealers  (Lev.  xxv.  44,  45)  ; and 
others  may  have  been  resident  foreign  el's  who  were 
reduced  to  this  state  either  by  poverty  or  crime. 
The  children  of  slaves  remained  slaves,  being  the 
class  described  as  “ born  in  the  house  ” (Gen.  xiv. 
14,  xvii.  12;  Eccl.  ii.  7),  and  hence  the  number 
was  likely  to  increase  ns  time  went  on.  The  ave- 
rage value  of  a slave  appeal's  to  have  been  thirty 
shekels  (Lx.  xxi.  32).  2.  That  the  slave  might  be 

manumitted,  appears  from  Ex.  xxi.  26,  27  ; Lev. 
xix.  20.  As  to  the  methods  by  which  this  might 
be  effected,  we  are  told  nothing  in  the  Bible;  but 
the  Kabbinists  specify  the  following  four  methods  : 
— (1)  redemption  by  n money  payment,  (2)  a bill 
or  ticket  of  freedom,  (3)  testamentary  disposition, 
or,  (4)  any  act  that  implied  manumission,  such  as 
making  a slave  one’s  heir.  3.  The  slave  is  de- 
scribed as  the  “ possession  ” of  his  master,  appar- 
ently with  a sj>ecial  reference  to  the  power  which 
the  latter  had  of  disposing  of  him  to  his  heir's  as  he 
would  any  other  article  of  personal  property  (Lev. 
xxv.  45,  46) ; the  slave  is  also  described  as  his 
master’s  “money"  (Ex.  xxi.  21),  i.e.  ns  repres- 
enting a certain  money  value.  Such  expressions 
show  that  he  was  regarded  very  much  in  the  light 
of  a maneijnum  or  chattel.  But  on  the  other  hand 
provision  was  made  for  the  protection  of  his  pei-son 
(Lev.  xxiv.  17,  22;  Ex.  xxi.  20).  A minor  per- 
sonal injury,  such  as  the  loss  of  an  eye  or  a tooth, 
was  to  be  recompensed  by  giving  the  servant  his 
liberty  (Ex.  xxi.  26,  27).  The  position  of  the  slave 
in  regiu’d  to  religious  privileges  was  favourable. 
He  was  to  be  circumcised  (Gen.  xvii.  12),  and 
hence  was  entitled  to  partake  of  the  Paschal  sacri- 
fice (Ex.  xii.  44),  as  well  as  of  the  other  religious 
festivals  (Deut.  xii.  12,  18,  xvi.  11,  14).  The 
occupations  of  slaves  were  of  a menial  character,  ns 
implied  in  Lev.  xxv.  39,  consisting  partly  in  the 
woik  of  the  house,  and  partly  in  pereonal  attend- 
ance on  the  master. 

Slime.  The  rendering  in  the  A.  V.  of  the  Heb. 
chenuir , the  Jloinmar  of  the  Arabs,  translated  fi<r- 
<pa\Tos  by  the  LXX.  and  bitumen  in  the  Vulgate. 
The  three  instances  in  which  it  is  mentioned  in  the 
O.  T.  are  abundantly  illustrated  by  travellers  and 
historians,  ancient  aud  modern.  It  is  first  sjtoken 
of  ns  used  for  cement  by  the  builders  in  the  plain 
of  Shinar,  or  Babylonia  (Gen.  xi.  3).  The  bitumen 
pits  in  the  vale  of  Siddim  are  mentioned  in  the  an- 
cient fragment  of  Cannauitish  history  (Gen.  xiv. 
10);  and  the  ark  of  papyrus  in  which  Moses  was 
placed  was  made  impervious  to  water  by  a coating 
of  bitumen  and  pitch  (Ex.  ii.  3).  Herodotus  (i. 
179)  tells  ua  of  the  bitumen  found  at  Is,  a town 
of  Babylonia,  eight  days’  journey  from  Babylon. 
The  captive  Eretmns  (Her.  vi.  li9)  were  sent  by 
Darius  to  collect  asphaltum,  salt,  and  oil  at  Ar- 
dericca,  a place  two  hundred  and  ten  stadia  from 
Susa,  in  the  district  of  Cissia.  The  town  of  Is  was 
situated  on  a river,  or  small  stream,  of  the  same 
name  which  tlowed  into  the  Euphrates,  and  carried 
down  with  it  the  lumps  of  bitumen,  which  was 
used  in  the  building  of  Babylon.  Amraianus  Mar- 
cellinus  (xxiii.  6,  §23)  tells  us  that  Babylon  was 


built  with  bitumen  by  Semiramu*.  The  town  of  is, 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  is  without  doubt  the  mo- 
dern Hit  or  licet,  on  the  west  or  right  bank  of  tbs 
Euphrates,  and  four  days’ journey,  N.Wn  or  rathe. 
W.N.W.,  of  Bagdad.  The  principal  bitumen  pit  u 
Heet,  snys  Mr.  Kich,  has  two  sources,  and  is  divide*] 
by  a wall  in  the  centre,  on  one  side  of  which  bitu- 
men bubbles  up,  and  on  the  other  the  oil  of  naphtha 
Sir  H.  K.  Porter  observed  “ that  bitnmen  vi- 
chiefly  confined  by  the  Chaldean  builders  to  the 
foundations,  and  lower  parts  of  their  edifices:  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  the  ill  eti'ects  of  water.” 
The  use  of  bitumen  appears  to  have  been  cooferi 
to  the  Babylonians,  lor  at  Nineveh,  Mr.  Laysri 
observes,  “ bitumen  and  reeds  were  not  employ?) 
to  cement  the  layera  of  bricks,  as  at  Babylon ; i>- 
though  both  materials  are  to  be  found  in  abundaar* 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city.’’  The  bitu- 
men of  the  Dead  Sea  is  described  by  Stralo,  Jo- 
sephus, and  Pliny.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  763)  girissc 
account  of  the  volcanic  action  by  which  the  botUr. 
of  the  sea  was  disturbed,  and  the  bitumen  tluor. 
to  the  surface.  It  was  at  first  liquefied  by  tv 
heat,  and  then  clianged  into  a thick  viscous  sal- 
stance  by  the  cold  water  of  the  sea,  on  the  surfer 
of  which  it  floated  in  lumps.  The  Arabs  of  tb 
neighbourhood  have  perpetuated  the  story  of  it1 
formation  as  given  by  Strabo.  Dr.  Thomson  teu 
us  that  they  still  call  the  bitumen  pits  by  theca® 
bidret  humtnar,  which  strikingly  resembles  the  Hub. 
betroth  che mar  of  Gen.  xiv.  10.  Strabo  say*  tbor 
in  Babylonia  boats  were  made  of  wicker-work, 
then  coveied  with  bitumen  to  keep  out  the  nU- 
(xvi.  p.  743). 

Sling.  The  sling  has  been  in  all  ages  the  fe 
rourite  weapon  of  the  shepherds  of  Syria  (1 
xvii.  40),  and  hence  was  adopted  by  the  Israelite 
jinny,  as  the  most  effective  weapon  for  light-anr-?- 
troops.  The  Bcnjamites  were  particularly  expert -c 
their  use  ofit(Judg.  xx.  16;  comp.  1 Chron.  xit.  i 
It  was  advantageously  used  in  attacking  ami  defow- 
ing  towns  (2  K.  iii.  25), and  in  skirmishing.  Otht 
eastern  nations  availed  themselves  of  it,  ss  :r 
Syrians  (1  Macc.  ix.  11),  who  also  invented  a bsd 
of  artificial  sling  (1  Macc.  vi.  51).  The  cooscs- 
tion  of  the  weapon  hardly  needs  description;  R 
consisted  of  a couple  of  strings  of  sinew  or  safe 


Egyptian  SlUgers.  (WaVimon.) 

fibrous  substance,  attached  to  a leathern  recepfew 
for  the  stone  in  the  centre,  which  was  tenue! 
caph,  i.e.  pan  (1  Sam.  xxv,  29):  the  sling  *- 
swung  once  or  twice  round  the  head,  ami  the  '*1'- 
was  then  discharged  by  letting  go  one  of  the  string*- 
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Sling-stones  were  selected  for  their  smoothness  (1 
Sam.  xvii.  40),  and  were  recognised  as  one  of  the 
ordinary  munitions  of  war  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  14).  In 
action  the  stones  were  either  carried  in  a hag  round 
the  neck  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40),  or  were  heaped  up  at 
the  feet  of  the  combatant. 

8mith.  The  work  of  the  smith,  together  with 
an  account  of  his  tools,  is  explained  in  HANDICRAFT. 
A description  of  a smith’s  workshop  is  given  in 
Eeclus.  xxxriii.  28. 

Smyr’na.  The  city  to  which  allusion  is  made 
in  Revelation  ii.  8-11,  was  founded,  or  at  least  the 
design  of  founding  it  was  entertained,  by  Alexander 
the  Great  soon  after  the  battle  of  the  Granicus. 
It  was  situated  twenty  stades  from  the  city  of  the 
same  name,  which  after  a long  series  of  wars  with 
the  Lydians  had  been  finally  taken  and  sacked  by 
Halyattes.  The  rich  lands  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  cultivated  by  the  inhabitants,  scattered  in 
villages  about  the  country,  for  a period  which 
Strabo,  speaking  roundly,  calls  400  years.  The 
descendants  of  this  population  were  reunited  in  the 
new  Smyrna,  which  soon  became  a wealthy  and 
important  city.  It  seems  not  impossible,  that  just 
ns  St.  Raul's  illustrations  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians are  derived  from  the  Isthmian  games,  so 
the  message  to  the  Church  in  Smyrna  contains  allu- 
sions to  the  ritual  of  the  pagan  mysteries  which 
prevailed  in  that  city.  In  the  time  of  Strain)  the 
mins  of  the  Old  Smyrna  still  existed,  and  were  par- 
tially inhabited,  but  the  new  city  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  all  Asia.  The  streets  were  laid 
out  as  near  as  might  be  at  right  angles ; but  an 
unfortunate  oversight  of  the  architect,  who  forgot 
to  make  underground  drains  to  carry  otl  the  storm 
mins,  occasioned  the  flooding  of  the  town  with  the 
tilth  and  refuse  of  the  streets.  There  was  a large 
public  library  there,  and  also  a handsome  building 
surrounded  with  porticoes  which  served  ns  a mu- 
seum. It  was  consecrated  as  a heroiim  to  Homer, 
whom  the  Smyrnneans  claimed  as  a countryman. 
There  was  also  an  Odeum,  and  a temple  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  with  whose  cult  that  of  the  Roman 
emj>erors  was  associated.  Olympian  games  were 
celebrated  here,  and  excited  great  interest.  Smyrna 
under  the  Komnns  was  the  seat  of  a contentus  juri- 
dicus,  whither  law  cases  were  brought  from  the 
citizens  of  Magnesia  on  the  Sipylns,  and  also  from 
a Macedonian  colony  settled  in  the  same  country 
under  the  name  of  Hyrcani. 

Snail.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  shablul  and  chomet.  1.  Shablul 
occurs  only  in  P*.  lviii.  0 (8  A.V.).  The  render- 
ing of  the  A.  V.  (“  snail  ’’)  is  supported  by  the 
authority  of  many  of  the  Jewish  Doctors,  and  is 
probably  correct.  The  term  Shabltil  would  denote 
either  a Litnax  or  a Helix,  which  are  particularly 
noticeable  for  the  slimy  track  they  leave  behind 
them.  2.  Chomet  occurs  only  as  the  name  of  some 
unclean  animal  in  Lev.  xi.  MO.  The  I.XX.  and 
Vulg.  understand  some  kind  of  Lizard  by  the 
term  ; the  Arabic  versions  of  Erponius  and  Saadias 
give  the  Chameleon  as  the  animal  intended.  Per- 
haps some  kind  of  lizard  may  be  intended,  as  the 
two  most  important  old  versioas  conjecture. 

Snow.  The  historical  books  of  the  liible  contain 
only  two  notices  of  snow  actually  falling  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  20;  1 Macc.  xiii.  22),  but  the  allusions  in 
the  poetical  books  are  so  numerous  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  an  ordinary  occurrence 
in  the  winter  months  (Ps.  cxlvii.  10,  cxlviii.  8). 


The  snow  lies  deep  in  the  ravines  of  the  highest 
ridge  of  Lebanon  until  the  summer  is  far  advanced, 
and  indeed  never  wholly  disappears ; the  summit 
of  Hermon  also  perpetually  glistens  with  frozen 
snow.  From  these  sources  probably  the  Jews  ob- 
tained their  supplies  of  ice  for  the  purpose  of  cooling 
their  beverages  in  summer  (Prov.  xxv.  13).  The 
liability  to  snow  must  of  course  vary  considerably  hi 
a country  of  such  vnrving  altitude  ns  Palestine.  At 
Jerusalem  snow  often  falls  to  the  depth  of  a foot  or 
more  in  January  and  February,  but  it  seldom  lies. 
At  Nazareth  it  falls  more  frequently  anil  deeply, 
and  it  has  been  observed  to  fall  even  in  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Joppa  and  nbout  Carmel. 

So.  “ So  king  of  Egypt  ” is  once  mentioned  in 
the  Bible.  Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  evidently 
intending  to  become  the  vassal  of  Egypt,  sent  mes- 
sengers to  him  and  made  no  present,  as  had  been 
the  yearly  custom,  to  the  king  of  Assyria  (2  King-, 
xvii.  4).  So  has  been  identified  by  ditferent  writers 
with  the  first  and  second  kings  of  the  Ethiopian 
XXVth  dynasty,  called  hv  Manetho,  Sabnkon  (She- 
bek),  and  Sebichds  (Shebetek).  The  accession  of 
Teharka,  or  Tirhakah,  was  perhajw  H.c.  695.  If 
we  assign  24  years  to  the  two  predecessors,  the 
commencement  of  the  dynasty  would  be  u.c.  719. 
But  it  is  not  certain  that  their  reigns  were  con- 
tinuous. If  we  adopt  the  earlier  dates.  So  must  cor- 
respond to  Shcbek,  if  the  later,  perhaps  to  Shebetek ; 
but  if  it  should  be  found  that  the  reign  of  Tirhakah 
is  dated  too  high,  the  former  identification  might  still 
be  held.  From  Egyptian  sources  we  know  nothing 
more  of  Sliebek  than  that  he  couquered  and  put  to 
death  Bocehoris,  the  sole  king  of  the  XXIVth  dy- 
nasty, as  we  learn  from  Manetho’s  list,  and  that  he 
continued  the  monumental  works  of  the  Egyptian 
kings.  The  standard  inscription  of  Sargon  in  his 
palace  at  Khursubdd  states,  according  to  M.  Oppert* 
that  after  the  capture  of  Samaria,  Hnnon  king  of 
Gaza,  and  Sebecli  sultan  of  Egypt,  met  the  king  of 
Assyria  in  Kittle  at  Rapih  (Kaphia),  and  were  de- 
feated. Sebech  disappeared,  but  Hanon  was  captured. 

Soap.  The  Hebrew  term  borlth  is  a general 
term  lor  any  substance  of  clcansmy  qualities.  As, 
however,  it  appears  in  Jer.  ii.  22,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  nether , which  undoubtedly  means  “ natron,” 
or  mineral  alkali,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  borxth  refers 
to  vegetable  alkali,  or  some  kind  of  potash,  which 
forms  one  of  the  usual  ingredients  in  our  soap. 
Numerous  plants,  capable  of  yielding  alkalies,  exist 
in  Palestine  and  the  surrounding  countries;  we 
may  notice  one  named  Jlubi  ibeh  (the  salsola  luili  of 
botanists)  found  near  the  Dead  Sea,  the  ashes  of 
which  are  called  cl- I\  uli  from  their  strong  alkaline 
properties,  the  Ajram , found  near  Sinai,  which  when 
pounded  serves  as  a substitute  for  soap.  Modern 
travellers  have  also  noticed  the  Sajxjnaria  officinalis 
and  the  Jfesembryanthemum  nodiflorum , both  pos- 
sessing alkaline  properties,  as  growing  in  Palestine. 

So'cho,  1 Chr.  iv.  18.  Probably  the  town  of 
Socoh  in  Judah,  though  which  of  the  two  cannot 
be  ascertained. 

So'choh.  Another  form  of  the  name  which  is 
more  correctly  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  SOCOH.  The 
present  one  occurs  in  1 K.  iv.  10,  and  is  therefore 
probably,  though  not  certainly,  Socoh  1. 

So  coh.  The  name  of  two  towns  in  the  tribe  of 
Judah.  1.  In  the  district  of  the  Shefelah  (Josh, 
xv.  35).  It  is  a member  of  the  same  group  with 
Jarmuth,  Azekah,  Shnnraim,  &c.  The  same  re- 
lative situation  is  implied  in  the  other  passages  in 
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which  the  place  is  mentioned  (1  Sam.  xvii.  1 ; 
2 Chr.  xi.  7,  xxviii.  18).  In  the  time  of  Euse- 
bius and  Jerome  ( Onoinasl . “Soccho”)  it  bore 
the  name  of  Socchoth,  and  lay  between  8 and  9 
Roman  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  on  the  road  to 
Jerusalem.  Dr.  Robinson’s  identification  of  Socoh 
with  esh-Shuiceikeh  in  the  western  part  of  tlie 
mountains  of  Judah  is  very  probable.  Jt  lies  about 
1 mile  to  the  north  of  the  track  from  Beit  Jibrin 
to  Jerusalem,  between  7 and  8 English  miles  from 
the  former.  From  this  village  probably  came 
“ Antigonus  of  Soco,”  who  lived  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  3rd  century  li.C.— 2.  Also  a town 
of  Judah,  but  in  the  mountain  district  (Josh.  xv. 
48).  It  has  been  discovered  by  I)r.  Robinson  in 
the  Wady-el-KhalU,  about  10  miles  S.W.  of  He- 
bron ; l>earing,  like  the  other  Socoh,  the  name  of 
ssh  S.'iuweikch. 

So'di.  The  father  of  Gaddiel,  the  spy  selected 
from  the  tribe  of  Zebulun  (Num.  xiii.  10). 

Sod  om.  One'  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Syria. 
It  is  commonly  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Go- 
morrah, but  also  with  Admah  and  Zeboim,  and  on 
one  occasion  (Gen.  xiv.)  with  Bela  or  Zoar.  Sodom 
was  evidently  the  chief  town  in  the  settlement. 
The  four  are  first  named  in  the  ethnological  records 
of  Gen.  x.  19,  as  belonging  to  the  Canaanites.  The 
next  mention  of  the  name  of  Sodom  (Gen.  xiii.  10- 
13)  gives  more  certain  indication  of  the  position  of  the 
city.  Abram  and  Lot  are  standing  together  between 
Bethel  and  Ai  (ver.  3),  taking,  as  any  spectator 
from  that  spot  may  still  do,  a survey  of  the  land 
around  and  below  them.  Eastward  of  them,  and 
absolutely  at  their  feet,  lay  the  “circle  of  Jordan.” 
The  whole  circle  was  one  great  oasis — “ a garden 
of  Jehovah”  (ver.  10).  In  the  midst  of  the  garden 
the  four  cities  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Admah,  and 
Zeboim  appear  to  have  been  situated.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  notice  how  absolutely  the  cities  arc  identi- 
fied with  the  district.  In  the  subsequent  account 
of  their  destruction  (Gen.  xix.),  the  topographical 
terms  nix*  employed  with  all  the  precision  which  is 
characteristic  of  such  early  times.  The  mention  of 
the  Jordan  is  conclusive  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
district,  lor  the  Jordan  ceases  where  it  enters 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  can  have  no  existence  south  of 
that  point.  We  have  seen  what  evidence  the  ear- 
liest records  nflbrd  of  the  situation  of  the  five  cities. 
Let  us  now  see  what  they  say  of  the  nature  of  that 
catastrophe  by  which  they  are  related  to  have  been 
destroyed.  It  is  described  in  Gen.  xix.  as  a shower 
of  brimstone  and  fire  from  Jehovah,  from  the  skies. 
However  we  may  interpret  the  words  of  the  earliest 
narrative  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  lake  was 
not  one  of  the  agents  in  the  catastrophe.  Nor  is  it 
implied  in  any  of  the  later  [mssages  in  which  the 
destruction  of  the  cities  is  referred  to  throughout 
the  Scriptures.  Quite  the  contrary.  Those  pas- 
sages always  speak  of  the  district  on  which  the 
cities  once  stood,  uot  as  submerged,  but,  as  still 
visible,  though  desolate  and  uninhabitable.  In 
agreement  with  this  is  the  statement  of  Josephus, 
and  the  accounts  of  heathen  writers,  as  Strabo  and 
Tacitus;  who,  however  vague  their  statements,  are 
evidently  under  the  belief  that  the  district  was  not 
under  water,  and  that  the  remains  of  the  towns 
were  still  to  be  seen.  From  all  these  passages, 
though  much  is  obscure,  two  things  seem  clear. 

1.  I iiat  Sodom  and  the  rest  of  the  cities  of  the 
plain  of  Jordan  stood  on  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea. 

2.  That  neither  the  cities  nor  the  district  were 


submerged  by  the  lake,  but  that  the  cities  we* 
overthrown  and  the  land  spoiled,  and  that  it  ie.it 
| still  be  seen  in  its  desolate  condition.  When,  hon- 
ever,  we  turn  to  more  modern  views,  we  discover  a 
remarkable  variance  from  these  conclusions.  1.  The 
opinion  long  current,  that  the  five  cities  were  sub- 
merged in  the  lake,  and  that  their  remains— wails, 
columns,  and  capitals — might  be  still  discern 
below  the  water,  hardly  needs  refutation  after  the 
distinct  statement  and  the  constant  implication  of 
Scripture.  But — 2.  A more  serious  departure  fit® 
the  terms  of  the  ancient  history  is  exhibited  in  tk 
prevalent  opinion  that  the  cities  stood  at  the  toatt 
end  of  the  Lake.  This  appears  to  have  been  the 
belief  of  Josephus  and  Jerome.  It  seems  to  fow 
been  universally  held  by  the  mediaeval  historian 
and  pilgrims,  and  it  is  adopted  by  modern  topyn- 
phers,  probably  without  exception.  There  are  se- 
veral grounds  for  this  belief ; but  the  main  post 
on  which  Dr.  Robinson  rests  hb  argument  is  tk 
situation  of  Zoar.  (a.)  “ Lot,”  says  he,  “ fied  ts 
Zoar,  which  was  near  to  Sodom ; and  Zoar  lay 
almost  at  the  southern  end  of  the  present  sea,  jw- 
bubly  iu  the  mouth  of  the  Wady  Kerah."  (4.i  An- 
other consideration  in  favour  of  placing  the  cities 
the  southern  end  of  the  lake  is  the  existence  of  similar 
tinmes  in  that  direction,  (c.)  A third  argurws?, 
and  perhaps  the  weightiest  of  the  t hree,  is  the  ex- 
istence of  the  salt  mountain  at  the  south  of  tk 
lake,  and  its  tendency  to  split  off  in  colunxi: 
masses,  presenting  a rude  resemblance  to  the  baae 
form.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  salt 
not  exist  at  other  spots  round  the  lake.  It  the* 
appeal's  that  on  the  situation  of  Sodom  no  satis- 
factory conclusion  can  at  present  be  come  to.  0: 
the  one  hand  the  narrative  of  Genesis  seems  to  state 
positively  that  it  Lay  at  the  northern  end  « th 
Dead  Sea.  On  the  other  hand  the  long-con  tuasl 
tradition  and  the  names  of  existing  spots  seemta 
pronounce  with  almost  equal  positiveness  that  it 
was  at  its  southern  end.  Of  the  catastrophe  ahia 
destroyed  the  city  and  the  district  of  Sodom  wear 

w m 

hardly  hope  ever  to  form  a satisfactory  concepts':- 
Some  catastrophe  there  undoubtedly  was.  Bet 
what  secondary  agencies,  besides  fire,  were  etnpWp’- 
in  the  accomplishment  of  the  punishment  cannot  k 
safely  determined  in  the  almost  total  absence  « 
exact  scientific  description  of  the  natural  features 
of  the  pound  round  the  lake.  It  was  forror-J 
supposed  that  the  overthrow  of  Sodom  was  cause: 
by  the  convulsion  which  formed  the  Dead  S*. 
This  theory  is  stated  by  Dean  Milman  in  hisifo- 
tonj  of  the  Jetcs  (i.  15,  18)  with  peat  spirit  asrf 
clearness.  But  the  ehauges  which  occurred  wbft. 
the  limestone  strata  of  .Syria  were  split  by  thatrss* 
fissure  which  forms  the  Jordan  Valley  and  the  basri 
of  the  Salt  Lake,  must  not  only  have  taken  pint 
at  a time  long  anterior  to  the  period  of  Abrahrm. 
but  must  have  been  of  such  a nature  and  on  such* 
scale  as  to  destroy  all  nnimal  life  far  and  new. 
Since  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  has  rendered  tie 
old  theory  untenable,  a new  one  has  been  broaer-oi 
by  Dr.  Robinson.  “ That  the  fertile  plain  is 
in  part  occupied  by  the  southern  bay  lying  south  ot 
the  peninsulh;  and  that,  by  some  coavulsiou  or  ca- 
tastrophe of  nature  connected  with  the  miraculous 
destruction  of  the  cities,  cither  the  surface  of  this 
plain  was  scooped  out,  or  the  bottom  of  the  lari* 
heaved  up  so  as  to  cause  the  waters  to  oversow 
and  cover  permanently  a lai-ger  tract  than  formerly. 
To  this  very  ingenious  theory  two  objections  W; 
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e taken.  (1.)  The  “plain  of  the  Jordan,”  in 

• hich  the  cities  stood  (as  has  been  stated)  can 
ardly  have  been  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake;  ant 
-•)  The  geological  portion  of  the  theory  does  not 
ppear  to  agree  with  the  facts.  The  whole  of  the 
'wer  end  of  the  lake,  including  the  plain  which 
orders  it  on  the  south,  has  every  apjrearance  noi; 

having  been  lowered  since  the  formation  of  the 
illey,  but  ot  undergoing  a gradual  process  of  filling 
p.  Bat  in  fact  the  narrative  of  Gen.  xix.  neither 
ates  nor  implies  that  any  convulsion  of  the  earth 
‘curred.  The  word  hdphac , rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
overthrow,”  is  the  only  expression  which  sug- 
sts  such  a thing.  If  it  were  possible  to  speculate 
i materials  at  once  so  slender  and  so  obscure  as 
e rurnished  by  that  narrative,  it  would  be  more 
nsistent  to  suppose  that  the  actual  agent  in  the 
nition  and  destruction  of  the  cities  had  been  of 
e nature  of  a tremendous  thunderstorm  accom- 
nied  by  a discharge  of  meteoric  stones.  The  name 
dom  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  “ burning.” 
lis  is  possible,  though  it  is  not  at  all  certain, 
list  connects  it  with  a root  meaning  to  enclose  or 
iify.  In  fact,  like  most  archaic  names,  it  may, 
a little  ingenuity,  be  made  to  mean  almost  any- 
in»*  The  miserable  fate  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah 
held  up  as  a warning  in  numerous  passages  of  the 
J and  New  Testaments  (2  Pet.  ii.  6 ; Jude  4-7  ; 
irk  vi.  11). 

Sodoma.  Rom.  ix.  29.  In  this  place  alone  the 
ithorized  Version  has  followed  the  Greek  and 
ilgate  form  of  the  well-known  name  Sodom. 

Sod  omites.  This  word  does  not  denote  the  in- 
stants of  Sodom  (except  only  in  2 Esdr.  vii.  36) 
their  descendants ; but  it  is  employed  in  the 
V’.  of  the  Old  Testament  for  those  who  practised 
a religious  rite  the  abominable  and  unnatural 
e from  which  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Go- 
rrah  have  derived  their  lasting  infamy.  It  occurs 
Deut.  xxiii.  17  ; 1 K.  xiv.  24,  xv.  12,  xxii.  46  ; 
v.  xxiii.  7 ; and  Job  xxxvi.  14  (margin).  The 
>rew  word  Kadesh  is  said  to  be  derived  from  a 
t kadash , which  (strange  as  it  may  appear) 
uis  “ pure,”  and  thence  “ holy.”  “ This  dreadful 
nsecration,’  or  rather  desecration,  was  spread  in 
srent  forms  over  Phoenicia,  Syria,  Phrygia,  As- 
a,  Babylonia.  Ashtaroth,  the  Greek  Astarte, 

• its  chief  object.” 

odomi'tish  Sea,  the,  2 Esd.  v.  7 ; meaning  the 
d Sea. 

ol  omon.  I.  Name. — The  changes  of  pronun- 
ion  are  worth  noticing.  We  lose  something  of 
dignity  of  the  name  when  it  passes  from  the 
•su red  stateliness  of  the  Hebrew  to  the  anapaest 
he  N.  T.,  or  the  tribrach  of  our  common  speech, 
ppears,  though  with  an  altered  sound,  iu  the 
bic  Sulcvnaun.—ll.  Materials. — (1.)  The  com- 
itive  scantiness  of  historical  data  for  a life  of 
mon  is  itself  significant.  While  that  of  David 
j»ies  1 Sam.  xvi.-xxxi„  2 Sam.  i.-xxiv.,  1 K.  i. 

1 Chr.  x.-xxix„  that  of  Solomon  fills  only  the 
eo  chapters  1 K.  i.-xi.,  and  the  nine  2 Chr.  i.-ix. 

writers  give  extracts  only  from  larger  works 
ch  were  before  them,  “ The  book  of  the  Acts  of 
>mon  ” (1  K.  xi.  41);  “The  book  of  Nathan 
prophet,  the  book  of  Ahijah  the  Shilouite,  the 
>ns  of  Iddo  the  seer  ” (2  Chr.  ix.  29).  (2).  We 

1 probably  not  be  far  wrong  in  thinking  of 
han  as  having  written  the  account  of  the  acces- 
of  Solomon  and  the  dedication  of  the  Temple 
i.-viii  66  , 2 Chr.  i.-viii.  15).  To  Ahijah 
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the  Shilouite,  active  at  the  close  of  the  reign,  alive 
some  time  after  Jeroboam’s  accession,  we  may 
ascribe  the  short  record  of  the  sin  of  Solomon,  and 
ol  the  revolution  to  which  he  himself  had  so  largely 
contributed  (1  K.  xi.).  From  the  Book  of  the  Acte 
oi  Solomon  came  probably  the  miscellaneous  facte 
as  to  the  commerce  and  splendour  of  his  refeu  ( l K. 
i.v.  10-x.  29).  (3).  Besides  the  direct  history  of 
the  0.  1’.  we  may  find  some  materials  for  the  life 
ol  Solomou  in  the  books  that  bear  his  name,  and  in 
the  Psalms  which  are  referred,  on  good  grounds,  to 
his  time,  Ps.  ii.,  xlv.,  lxxii.,  cxxvii.  (4).  Other 
matei  iols  are  but  very  scanty.  The  history  of  Jo- 
sephus is,  for  the  most  part,  onlv  a loose  and  inac- 
curate paraphrase  of  the  0.  T.  narrative.  In  him, 
and  in  the  more  erudite  among  early  Christian 
writers,  we  find  some  fragments  of  older  history 
not  without  their  value,  extracts  from  archives 
alleged  to  exist  at  lyre  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Chi  istian  era,  and  from  the  Phoenician  histories  of 
Menander  and  Dius,  from  Kupolemos,  from  Alex- 
ander Polyhistor,  Menander,  and  Laitus.  (5.)  The 
legends  ot  later  Oriental  literature  will  claim  a 
distinct  notice. —III.  Education.— (1).  The  student 
of  the  life  of  .Solomon  must  take  as  his  starting- 
point  the  circumstances  of  his  birth.  He  was  the 
child  ot  David  s old  age,  the  last-born  of  all  his  sons 
(1  Chr.  iii.  5).  1 he  feelings  of  the  king  and  of  his 

prophet-guide  expressed  themselves  in ' the  names 
with  which  they  welcomed  his  birth.  The  yearn- 
ings  of  the  “ man  of  war,”  who  “ had  shed  much 
blood,  lor  a time  of  peace,  now  led  him  to  give  to 
the  new-born  infant  the  name  of  Solomon  (ShC- 
lutnoh  = the  peaceful  one).  Nathan,  with  a marked 
refeience  to  the  meaning  ot  the  king’s  own  name 
( — the  dailing,  the  beloved  one),  takes  another 
torm  of  the  same  word,  and  joins  it,  after  the 
growing  custom  of  the  tioie,  with  the  name  of  Je- 
hovah. (2).  The  three  influences  which  must  have 
entered  most  hugely  into  the  education  of  Solomou 
weie  those  of  his  father,  his  mother,  and  the  teacher 
under  whose  charge  he  was  placed  from  his  earliest 
infancy  (2  Sam.  xii.  25).  (3).  The  fact  just  stated, 

that  a prophet-priest  was  made  the  special  in- 
structor, indicates  the  king’s  earnest  wish  that  this 
child  at  least  should  be  protected  against  the  evils 
which,  then  and  afterwards,  showed  themselves  in 
lis  eider  sons,  and  be  worthy  ot  the  name  he  bore. 
At  lust,  apparently,  there  was  no  distinct  purpose 
to  make  him  his  heir.  Absalom  is  still  the  king’s 
favourite  son  (2  .Sim.  xiii.  37,  xviii.  33)— is  looked 
on  by  the  people  as  the  destined  successor  (2  Sain, 
xiv.  13,  xv.  1-6).  1 he  death  of  Absalom,  when 

Solomou  was  about  ten  years  old,  left  the  place 
vacant,  and  David  pledged  his  word  in  secret  to 
jathsheba  that  he,  and  no  other,  should  be  the  heir 
(1  K.  i.  13).  Ihe  words  which  were  spoken  some- 
what later,  express,  doubtless,  the  puipose  which 
guided  him  throughout  (1  Chr.  xxviii.  9,  20).  His 
son  s life  should  not  Ire  as  his  own  had  been,  one  of 
rauiships  and  wars,  dark  crimes  and  passionate  re- 
>ent«iuce,  but,  from  first  to  last,  be  pure,  blame- 
ess,  peaceful,  fulfilling  the  ideal  of  glory  and  of 
righteousness,  after  which  he  himself  had  vainly 
striven.  The  glorious  visions  of  Ps.  lxxii.  may  be 
ooked  on  as  the  prophetic  expansion  of  those  hopes 
of  his  old  age.  So  far,  all  was  well.  But  we  mav 
not  ignore  the  fact,  that  the  later  years  of  David’s 
life  piesented  a change  for  the  worse,  as  well  as  for 
the  better.  The  liturgical  element  of  religion  be- 
comes, after  the  first  passionate  out-pouring  of 
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Ps.  )i.,  unduly  predominant.  We  cannot  rest  in  the 
belief  that  his  influence  over  his  son’s  character  was 
one^exdusively  for  good.  (4).  In  Eastern  countries, 
and  under  a system  of  ]>olygnmy,  the  son  is  more 
dependent,  eveu  than  elsewhere,  on  the  character 
of  the  mother.  Nothing  that  we  know  of  Bath- 
tfheba  leads  us  to  think  of  her  ns  likely  to  mould 
her  son’s  mind  and  heart  to  the  higher  forms  of 
goodness.  (5.)  What  was  likely  to  be  the  influence 
of  the  prophet  to  whoso  care  the  education  of  fjolo- 
mon  was  confided  ? We  know,  beyond  all  doubt, 
that  he  could  speak  bold  and  faithful  words  when 
they  were  needed  (2  Sam.  vii.  1-17,  xii.  1-14). 
But  this  power,  belonging  to  moments  or  messages 
of  special  inspiration,  does  not  involve  the  permanent 
possession  of  a clear-sighted  wisdom,  or  of  aims 
uniformly  high ; and  we  in  vain  search  the  later 
years  of  David’s  reign  for  any  proof  of  Nathan’s 
activity  for  good.  (6).  Under  these  influences  the 
boy  grew  up.  At  the  age  of  ten  or  eleven  he  must 
have  passed  through  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  and 
shared  his  father’s  exile  (2  Sum.  xv.  16).  He 
would  be  taught  all  that  priests,  or  Levites,  or  pro- 
phets had  to  teach.  The  growing  intercourse  of 
Israel  with  the  Phoenicians  would  iead  naturally  to 
a wider  knowledge  of  the  outlying  world  iind  its 
wonders  than  had  fallen  to  his  father’s  lot.  Ad- 
mirable, however,  as  all  this  was,  a shepherd-life, 
like  his  father’s,  furnished,  we  may  believe,  a better 
education  for  the  kiugly  calling  (Ps.  lxxviii.  70,  71 
—IV.  Accession. — (1.)  The  feebleness  of  David’s 
old  age  led  to  an  attempt  which  might  have  de- 
prives! Solomon  of  the  titroue  his  father  destined 
lor  him.  Adonijah,  next  in  order  of  birth  to  Ab- 
salom, like  Absalom  “ was  a goodly  man  ” (1  K. 
i.  6),  in  full  maturity  of  years,  backed  by  the  oldest 
ot  the  king’s  friends  and  counsellors.  Following 
in  the  steps  of  Absalom,  lie  assumed  the  kingly 
state  of  a chariot  and  a bodyguard ; and  David, 
more  passive  than  ever,  looked  on  in  silence.  At 
l;ist  n time  was  chosen  for  oj»enly  proclaiming  him 
as  king.  A solemn  feast  at  Ex-UOGKL  was  to  in- 
augurate the  new  reign.  All  were  invited  to  it 
but  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  displace.  It 
was  necessary  for  those  whose  interests  were  endan- 
gered to  take  prompt  measures.  Bathsheba  and 
Nathan  took  counsel  together.  The  king  was  re- 
minded of  his  oath.  Solomon  went  down  to  Giiion, 
and  was  proclaimed  and  anointed  king.  The  shouts 
of  his  followers  fell  on  the  startled  ears  of  the 
guests  at  Adonijah’s  banquet.  One  by  one  thev 
rose  and  departed.  The  plot  had  failed.  A few 
months  more,  and  Solomon  found  himself,  by  his 
liither’s  death,  the  sole  occupant  of  the  throne. 
(2.)  The  position  to  which  he  succeeded  was  unique. 
Never  before,  and  never  after,  did  the  kingdom  of 
Israel  Lake  its  place  among  the  great  monarchies  of 
the  East.  Large  treasures  accumulated  through 
many  years  were  at  his  disposal.  The  people,  with 
the  exception  of  the  tolerated  worship  in  high  places, 
were  true  servants  of  Jehovah.  Knowledge,  art, 
music,  poetiy,  had  received  a new  impulse,  and 
were  moving  on  with  rapid  steps,  to  such  perfection 
as  the  age  and  the  race  were  capable  of  attaining. 
Of  Solomon’s  personal  appearance  we  have  no  direct 
description,  as  we  have  of  the  earlier  kings.  There 
are,  however,  nmterials  for  Ailing  up  the  gap. 
Whatever  higher  mystic  meaning  may  be  latent  in 
Ps.  xlv.,  or  the  Song  of  Songs,  we  are  all  but  com- 
piled to  think  of  them  ns  having  had,  at  least,  a 
historical  starting-point.  They  tell  us  of  one  who 


was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  men  of  his  own  time. 
“Tairer  than  the  children  of  inen, ' the  face  “bright 
and  ruddy”  as  his  father’s  (Cant.  v.  10;  1 Sue. 
xvii.  42),  bushy  locks,  dark  as  the  raven's  rise, 
yet  not  without  a golden  glow,  the  eyes  soft  s 
“ the  eyes  of  doves,”  the  “countenance  as  Lebanoa. 
excellent  ns  the  cedars,”  “ the  chiefest  am.mg  ten 
thousand,  the  altogether  lovely”  (Cant.  v.  fM6\ 
Add  to  this  all  gifts  of  a noble,  thr- reaching  inte&vb 
large  and  ready  sympathies,  a playful  and  jais1 
humour,  the  lips  “ full  of  graco,”  tin' soul  “anointel' 
as  “with  the  oil  of  gladness”  l^Ps.  xlv.),  and  vt 
mav  form  some  notion  of  what  the  king  was  like  h 
that  dawn  of  his  golden  prime.  (3.)  The 
ioal  starting-point  of  the  Song  of  Songs  jvist  spobt 
of  connects  itself,  in  all  probability,  with  the  earfe; 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  new  reign.  Thess- 
rative,  as  told  in  1 K.  ii.,  is  not  a little  perplexxr 
Bathsheba,  who  had  before  stirred  up  David  agio* 
Adonijah,  now  appears  as  interceding  for  him,  ter- 
ging  that  Abishng  the  Shunnmite,  the  virgin  ce&rc- 
biae  of  David,  might  be  given  him  as  a wife.  Sa- 
lomon, who  till  then  had  professed  the  profuse.!-?, 
reverence  for  his  mother,  his  willingness  to  prt 
her  anything,  suddenly  flashes  into  fiercest  wot; 
at  this.  The  petition  is  treated  as  part  of  * ex- 
spiracy  in  which  Joab  and  Abiathar  are  jbiref\ 
Bcnniah  is  once  more  milled  ia.  Adonijah  is  ret  t* 
death  at  once.  Jonh  is  slain  even  within  the  p- 
cincts  of  the  Tabernacle,  to  which  he  had  fledge 
asylum.  Abiathar  k deposed,  and  exiled,  afit  to » 
life  of  poverty  and  shame  (1  K.  ii.  31-36),  aid  th* 
high-priesthood  transferred  to  another  family  f- 
ready  than  he  had  been  to  pass  from  the  ©M  ork 
to  the  new.  Soon  afterwards  an  opportunity  k 
thrown  in  his  way  of  getting  rid  of  one,  vb»  r>.' 
been  troublesome  before,  and  might  be  tn*ubies.«? 
again.  He  presses  the  letter  of  a compact  agiis?1 
man  who  by  his  infatuated  disregard  of  it 
given  over  to  destruction  (IK.  ii.  36-46).  A>b 
punishes  his  father’s  enemies,  he  also  shows  har- 
ness to  the  f riends  who  had  been  faithful  to  be#- 
Chimham,  the  son  of  Barzillai,  apparently  reca™1 
an  inheritance  near  the  city  of  Dkivid  (2 
31-40;  1 K.  ii.  7).— V’.  Foreign  Poiicy.-— (L,AH 


the  data  for  a continuous  history  that  we  have  ai*y 
(a.)  The  duration  of  the  reign,  40  yean  (1  L 
xi.  42).  (6.)  The  commencement  of  the 

in  the  4th,  its  completion  in  the  11th  rear  ofi* 
reign  (1  K.  vi.  1,  37,  38).  (c.)  The  comnwo?- 

raent  of  his  own  palace  in  the  7th,  its  comp”' J 
in  the  20th  yenr  (1  K.  vii.  1 ; 2 Chr.  vsii.  !- 
(d.)  The  conquest  of  Hamath-Zolmh.  and  the  «*• 
sequent  foundation  of  cities  in  the  region 
Palestine  after  the  20th  yenr  (2  Chr.  viii.  D-.- 
With  materials  so  scanty  as  these,  it  will  h? 
to  group  the  chief  facts  in  an  order  which  w;li  btf 
enable  us  to  appreciate  their  significance.— 
Egypt . The  first  act  of  the  foreign  policy  « 
now  reign  must  have  been  to  most  Israelites  » 
startling  one.  He  made  affinity  with  Ph*1*-** 
king  of  Egypt,  by  marrying  his  daughter  (1  ©■ 
iii.  1 ).  The  immediate  results  were  pro’.ahly  fhrc-i-- 
nble  enough.  The  new  queen  brought  with  her* 
a dowry  the  frontier-city  of  Gezcr,  against  which 
ns  threatening  the  tranquillity  of  Israel,  and  c 
possessed  by  a remnant  of  the  old  Canaan  :t-s.  1>;-' 
raoh  had  led  his  amiies.  She  was  receivai  * 
all  honour.  A separate  and  stately  palace  was  h- 
for  her,  before  long,  outside  the  atv  of  D"v 
(2  Chr.  viii.  11).  (3.)  The  ultimate  is 
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alliance  showed  that  it  was  hollow  and  impolitic. 
There  may  have  been  a revolution  in  Egypt.  There 
was  at  any  rate  a change  of  policy.  There,  we 
may  believe,  by  some  kiud  of  compact,  expressed  or 
understood,  was  planned  the  scheme  which  let!  first 
to  the  rebellion  of  the  Ten  Tribes,  aud  then  to  the 
attack  of  Shishak  on  the  weakened  and  dismantled 
kingdom  of  the  son  of  Solomon.  (4.)  Tyre.  The 
alliance  with  the  Phoenician  king  rested  on  a some- 
what different  footing.  It  had  been  part  of  David’s 
-policy  from  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  Hiram 
had  been  “ever  a lover  of  David.”  He,  or  his 
grandfather,  had  helped  him  by  supplying  materials 
-and  workmen  for  his  palace.  As  soon  as  he  heard 
of  Solomon’s  accession  he  sent  ambassadors  to  salute 
him.  A correspondence  passed  between  the  two 
kings,  which  ended  in  a treaty  of  commerce.  The 
opening  of  Joppa  as  a port  created  a new  coasting- 
trade,  and  the  materials  from  Tyre  were  conveyed 
to  it  on  floats,  aud  thence  to  Jerusalem  (2  Chr.  ii. 
16).  In  return  for  these  exports,  the  Phoenicians 
were  only  too  ghul  to  receive  the  corn  and  oil  of 
Solomon’s  territory,  (5.)  The  results  of  the  alli- 
ance did  not  end  here.  Now,  for  the  first  time  in 
♦he  history  of  Israel,  they  entered  on  a rareer  ns  a 
commercial  j>eop!e.  They  joined  the  Phoenicians 
in  their  Mediterranean  voyages  to  the  coasts  of  Spain. 
Solomon’s  possession  of  the  Edomite  coast  enabled 
him  to  open  to  his  ally  a new  world  of  commerce. 
The  ports  of  Elath  ami  Ezion-geber  were  filled  with 
ships  of  Tarshish,  merchant-ships,  manned  chiefly 
by  Phoenicians,  but  built  at  Solomon's  expense, 
which  sailed  down  the  Aelanitic  Gulf  of  the  Red 
Sea,  on  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  lands  which  had 
before  been  hardly  known  even  by  nanu . (6.)  Ac- 

cording to  the  statement  of  the  Phoenician  writers 
quoted  bv  Josephus  (Anf.  viii.  5,  §3),  the  inter- 
course of  the  two  kings  had  in  it  also  something  of 
the  sportiveness  and  freedom  of  friends.  They  de- 
lighted to  perplex  each  other  with  hard  questions, 
aud  laid  wagers  as  to  their  power  of  answering 
them.  The  singular  fragment  of  history  inserted 
in  1 K.  ix.  11-14,  recording  the  cession  bv  Solomon 
of  sixteen  cities,  and  Hiram's  dissatisfaction  with 
them,  is  perhaps  connected  with  these  imperial 
wagers.  (7.)  These  were  the  two  most  important 
alliances.  The  absence  of  any  reference  to  Babylon 
and  Assyria,  and  the  fact  that  the  Euphrates  was 
recognised  as  the  boundary  of  Solomon’s  kingdom 
(2  Chr.  ix.  26),  suggest  the  inference  that  tiie  Me- 
sopotamian monarchies  were,  at  this  time  compara- 
tively feeble.  Other  neighbouring  nations  were 
content  to  pay  annual  tribute  in  the  form  of  gifts 
(2  Chr.  ix.  24).  (8.)  The  survey  of  the  influence 

exercised  by  Solomon  on  surrounding  nations  would 
be  incomplete  if  we  were  to  pass  over  that  which  was 
more  directly  personal — the  fame  of  his  glory  and 
his  wisdom.  Wherever  the  ships  of  Tursnish  went, 
they  carried  with  them  the  report,  lasing  nothing 
in  its  passage,  of  what  their  crews  had  seen  and 
heard.  The  journey  of  the  queen  of  Sheba,  though 
from  its  circumstances  the  most  conspicuous,  did 
not  stand  alone.  She  had  heard  of  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon,  and  connected  with  it  “ the  name  of  Je- 
hovah ” ( l K.  x.  1 ).  She  came  with  hard  ques- 
tions to  test  that  wisdom,  and  the  words  just  quoted 
may  throw  light  upon  their  nature.  The  histo- 
rians of  Israel  delighted  to  dwell  on  her  confession 
that  the  reality  surpassed  the  fame,  “ the  one-half 
of  the  greatness  of  thy  wisdom  was  not  told  me” 
(2  Chr.  ix.  6).— VI.  Internal  History. -{] .)  We 


' can  now  enter  upon  the  reign  of  Solomon,  in  its 
bearing  iijwm  the  history  of  Israel,  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  a digression.  The  first  prominent  scene 
is  one  which  presents  his  character  in  its  noblest 
aspect.  There  were  two  holy  places  which  divided 
tiie  reverence  of  the  people,  the  nrk  and  its  provi- 
sional tabernacle  at  Jerusalem,  and  the  original  Ta- 
bernacle of  the  congregation,  which,  after  many 
wanderings,  was  now  pitched  at  Gibeon.  It  was 
thought  right  that  the  new  king  should  offer  solemn 
sacrifices  at  both.  After  those  at  Gibeon  there 
came  that  vision  of  the  night  which  has  in  all  ages 
borne  its  noble  witness  to  the  hearts  of  rulers.  Not 
for  riches,  or  long  life,  or  victory  over  enemies, 

1 would  tiie  sou  of  David,  then  at  least  true  to  his 
high  calling,  feeling  himself  as  “ a little  child  ’’ 
in  comparison  with  tiie  vastness  of  his  work,  offer 
his  supplications,  but  for  a “ wise  and  under- 
standing heart,’’  that  lie  might  judge  the  people. 

, The  “speech  pleased  the  Lord.”  (2.)  Tiie  wisdom 

I asked  for  was  given  in  large  measure,  and  took 
a varied  range.  The  wide  world  of  nature,  anim- 
ate and  inanimate,  the  lives  and  characters  of  men, 
lay  before  him,  and  he  took  cognisance  of  all. 
But  the  highest  wisdom  was  that  wanted  for  the 
highest  work,  for  governing  and  guiding,  and  the 
historian  hastens  to  give  an  illustration  of  it. 
The  pattern-instance  is,  in  all  its  circumstances, 
thoroughly  Oriental  (1  K.  iii.  10-28).  (3.)  But 
the  power  to  rule  showed  itself  not  in  judging  only, 
but  in  organising.  Prominent  among  tiie  “ princes  ” 
of  his  kingdom,  *'.  e.  officers  of  his  own  appointment, 
were  members  of  the  priestly  order:  Azariah  the 
( son  of  Zadok,  Zadok  himself  the  high-priest,  Benaiah 
the  son  of  Jehoiada  as  captain  of  the  host,  another 
Azariah  and  Zabud,  the  sons  of  Nathan,  one  over 
tha  officers  who  acted  as  purveyors  to  the  king’s 
household  (IK.  iv.  2-5),  the  other  in  tiie  more 
i confidential  character  of  “ king’s  friend.”  In  addi- 
I tion  to  these  there  were  the  two  scribes,  the  king’s 
secretaries,  drawing  up  his  edicts  and  the  like, 
Elihoreph  and  Aliiah,  the  recorder  or  annalist  of 
the  king’s  reign,  the  superintendent  of  tiie  king’s 
i house,  and  household  expenses  (Is.  xxii.  15),  in- 
! eluding  probably  the  harem.  The  last  in  older,  at 
once  tiie  most  indispensable  and  the  roost  hated, 
was  Adonimm,  who  presided  “ over  the  tribute.” 
( 4).  The  last  name  leads  us  to  the  king’s  finances. 
The  first  impression  of  the  facts  given  us  is  that  of 
abounding  plenty.  The  large  quantities  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  imported  from  Ophir  and  Tarshish 
would  speak,  to  a people  who  had  not  loamt  the 
lessons  of  a long  experience,  of  a boundless  source  of 
wealth  (I  K.  ix.  28).  All  the  kings  and  princes 
of  the  subject-provinces  paid  tribute  in  the  form  of 
gifts,  in  money  and  in  kind,  “at  a fixed  rate  year 
by  year”  (1  K.  x.  25).  Mono(»olies  of  trade  con- 
; tributed  to  tiie  king’s  treasury  (1  K.  x.  28,  29). 
The  king’s  domain-lands  were  apparently  let  out, 
at  a find  annual  rental  (Cant.  viii.  11)/  All  the 
provinces  of  his  own  kingdom  were  bound  each  in 
turn  to  supiily  the  king’s  enormous  household  with 
provisions  (1  K.  iv.  21-23).  The  total  amount 
thus  brought  into  tiie  treasury  in  gold,  exclusive  of 
I all  payments  iu  kind,  amounted  to  666  talents 
| (1  K.  x.  14).  (5.)  It  was  hardly  possible,  how- 

ever, that  any  financial  system  could  bear  the  strain 
of  the  king's  passion  for  magnificence.  The  cost  of 
the  Temple  was,  it  is  true,  provided  for  by  David’s 
savings  and  the  offerings  of  the  ]>oople ; but  even 
[ while  that  was  building,  yet  more  when  it  wiu 
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finished,  one  structure  followed  on  another  with 
ruinous  rapidity.  All  the  equipment  of  his  court, 
the  “ apparel  ” of  his  servants,  was  on  the  same 
scale.  A body-guard  attended  him,  “ threescore 
valiant  men,”  tallest  and  handsomest  of  the  sons  of 
Israel.  Forty  thousand  stalls  of  horses  for  his 
chariots,  and  twelve  thousand  horsemen,  made  up 
the  measure  of  his  magnificence  (1  K.  iv.  26).  As 
the  treasury  became  empty,  taxes  multiplied  and 
monopolies  became  more  irksome.  The  people  com- 
plained, not  of  the  king’s  idolatry,  but  of  their 
burdens,  of  his  “grievous  yoke”  (1  K.  xii.  4). 
Their  hatred  fell  heaviest  on  Adoninun,  who  was 
over  the  tribute.  (6.)  It  remains  for  us  to  trace 
that  other  downfall,  belonging  more  visibly,  though 
not  more  really,  to  his  religious  life,  from  the  loftiest 
height  even  to  the  lowest  depth.  The  building  and 
dedication  of  the  Temple  are  obviously  the  repres- 
entatives of  the  first.  All  that  can  be  said  as  to 
its  architecture,  proportions,  materials  [TEMPLE], 
and  the  organisation  of  the  ministering  PttlESTO  and 
Lkvites,  will  be  found  elsewhere.  Here  it  will  be 
enough  to  picture  to  ourselves  the  feelings  of  the 
men  of  Judah  as  they  watched,  during  seven  long 
years,  the  Cydopian  foundations  of  vast  stones  gra- 
dually rising  up  and  covering  the  area  of  the 
threshing-floor  of  Araunah.  Far  from  colo6s.il  in 
its  size,  it  was  conspicuous  chiefly  by  the  lavish 
use,  within  and  without,  of  the  gold  of  Ophir  and 
Parvaim.  Throughout  the  whole  work  the  tran- 
quillity of  the  kinglv  city  was  unbroken  by  the 
sound  of  the  workman’s  hammer.  (7.)  We  cannot 
ignore  the  fact  that  even  now  there  were  some 
darker  shades  in  the  picture.  He  reduced  the 
“ strangers”  in  the  land,  the  remnant  of  the  Cft- 
naanite  races,  to  the  state  of  helots,  and  made  their 
life  “bitter  with  all  hard  bondage.”  One  hundred 
and  fifty -three  thousand,  with  wives  and  children 
in  proportion,  were  torn  from  their  homes  and  sent 
ofl'to  the  quarries  and  the  forests  of  Lebanon  (IK. 
v.  15  ; 2 Chr.  ii.  17,  18).  One  trace  of  the  special 
servitude  of  “these  hewers  of  stone  ” existed  long 
afterwards  in  the  existence  of  a body  of'  men  at- 
tached to  the  Temple,  and  known  as  Solomon’s 
Servants.  (8.)  After  seven  years  and  a half  the 
work  was  completed,  and  the  dav  came  to  which 
all  Israelites  looked  back  as  the  culminating  glory 
of  their  uation.  Their  worship  was  now  established 
on  a scale  as  stately  as  that  of  other  nations.  The 
ark  from  Zion,  the  tabernacle  from  Gibeon,  were 
both  removed  (2  Chr.  v.  5),  and  brought  to  the 
new  Temple.  The  choirs  of  the  priests  and  Levites 
met  in  their  fullest  force,  arrayed  in  white  linen. 
Then,  it  may  be  for  the  first  time,  was  heard  the 
noble  hymn,  “ Lift  up  your  heads,  0 ye  gates,  aud 
l>e  yc  lift  up,  ye  everlasting  doors,  and  the  King  of 
Glory  shall  come  in.”  The  trumpeters  and  singers 
were  “as  one”  in  their  mighty  Hallelujah — “0 
praise  the  I-ord,  for  He  is  good,  for  His  mercy  en- 
dureth  for  ever”  (2  Chr.  v.  13).  The  ark  was 
solemnly  placed  in  its  golden  sanctuary,  and  then 
“ the  cloud,”  the  “ glory  of  the  Lord,”  filled  the 
house  of  the  Lord.  The  two  tables  of  stone,  asso- 
ciated with  the  first  rude  beginnings  of  the  life  of 
the  wilderness,  were  still,  they  and  they  only,  in 
the  ark  which  had  now  so  magnificent  a shrine 
(2  Chr.  v.  10).  And  throughout  the  whole  scene, 
the  person  of  the  king  is  the  one  central  object, 
compared  with  whom  even  priests  and  prophets  are 
for  the  time  subordinate.  Abstaining,  doubtless, 
from  distinctively  priestly  acts,  such  as  slaying  the 
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victims  and  offering  incense,  he  yet  appear*,  even 
more  than  David  did  in  the  bringing  up  the  ark,  in 
a liturgical  character.  From  him  came  the  lofty 
prayer,  the  noblest  utterance  of  the  creed  of  Israd, 
setting  forth  the  distance  and  the  nearness  of  the 
Eternal  God,  One,  Incomprehensible,  dwelling  not 
in  temples  made  with  hands,  yet  ruling  men,  bear- 
ing their  prayers,  giving  them  all  good  thing*, 
wisdom,  peace,  righteousness.  (9.)  The  solemn  day 
was  followed  by  a week  of  festival,  synchronhitg 
with  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  the  time  of  the  com- 
pleted vintage.  Representatives  of  all  the  trite*, 
elders,  fathers,  captains,  proselytes,  it  may  be,  from 
the  newly-acquired  territories  in  Noithern  Syria 
(2  Chr.  vi.  32,  vii.  8), — all  were  assembled,  rejoic- 
ing in  the  actual  glory  and  the  bright  hopes  tf 
Israel.  For  the  king  himself  then,  or  at  a bte; 
period  (the  narrative  of  1 K.  ix.  and  2 Chr.  te. 
leaves  it  doubtful),  there  was  a strange  contrast  to 
the  glory  of  that  day.  He  must  be  taught  ths; 
what  he  bad  done  was  iudeed  right  and  good,  Id 
that  it  was  not  all,  and  might  not  be  permanat. 
Obedience  was  better  than  sacrifice.  There  was  i 
danger  near  at  hand.  (10).  The  danger  cams 
and  in  spite  of  the  warning  the  king  fell.  Befor? 
long  the  priests  and  prophets  had  to  grieve  eve 
rival  temples  to  Moloch,  Chemosh,  Afhtaroifc, 
forms  of  ritual  not  idolatrous  only,  but  cnid, 
dark,  impure.  This  evil  came,  as  the  compdf 
of  1 K.  xi.  1-8  records,  as  the  penalty  of  an- 
other. He  gave  himself  to  “ strange  women.”  He 
found  himself  involved  in  a fascination  which  ki 
to  the  worship  of  strange  gods.  The  starting-post 
and  the  goal  are  given  us.  We  are  left,  from  whit 
we  know  otherwise,  to  trace  the  process.  Saw- 
thing  there  was  perhaps  in  his  very  “ largeness  c i 
heart,”  so  far  in  advance  of  the  traditional  know- 
ledge of  his  age,  rising  to  higher  and  wider  thought- 
of  God,  which  predisposed  him  to  it.  In  recce- 
nising  what  was  true  in  other  forms  of  faith,  is 
might  lose  his  horror  at  what  was  Lise.  With 
this  there  may  have  mingled  political  motives.  H< 
may  have  hoped,  by  a policy  of  toleration,  to  as- 
ciliate  neighbouring  princes,  to  attract  a laig?r 
traffic.  But  probably  also  there  was  another  :> 
fluence  less  commonly  taken  into  account.  The 
wide-spread  belief  of  the  East  in  the  magic  art*  o: 
Solomon  is  not,  it  is  believed,  without  its  foumh- 
tion  of  truth.  (11.)  Disasters  followed  before  lag 
as  the  natural  consequence  of  what  was  politically 
a blunder  as  well  as  religiously  a sin.  The  straigt* 
of  the  nation  rested  on  its  unity,  and  its  m>ity  <k* 
pended  on  its  faith.  Whatever  attractions  the  sen- 
suous ritual  which  he  introduced  may  have  had  to: 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  the  priests  and  Leut« 
must  have  looked  on  the  rival  worship  with  eotit* 
disfavour.  The  zeal  of  the  prophetic  order 
now  kindled  into  active  opposition  (l  K.  ii.  23-S9- 
Tke  king  in  vain  tried  to  check  the  current  thi 
was  setting  strong  against  him.  The  old  tribal 
jealousies  gave  signs  of  renewed  vitality.  Ephraim 
was  prei«i  ed  once  more  to  dispute  the  supremacy  et 
Judah,  needing  special  control  (1  K.  xi.  28). 
with  this  weakness  within  there  came  attacks  from 
without.  The  king,  prematurely  old,  must  fcn 
foreseen  the  rapid  breaking  up  of  the  great  mo- 
narchy to  which  he  had  succeeded.  (12.)  Of  to' 
inner  changes  of  mind  and  heart  which  ran 
with  this  history  Scripture  is  comparatively  sij®1- 
Something  may  be  lennit  from  the  books  that 
his  name,  which,  whether-  written  by  him  or  net. 
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stand  in  the  Canon  of  the  0.  T.  ns  representing, 
with  profound,  inspired  insight  the  successive  phases 
of  his  life;  something  also  from  the  fact  that  so 
little  remains  out  of  so  much,  out  of  the  songs, 
proverbs,  treatises  of  which  the  historian  speaks 
(1  K.  iv.  32,  33,.  Exccrpta  only  are  given  from 
the  3000  Proverbs.  Of  the  thousand  and  tive 
Songs  we  know  absolutely  nothing.  The  poems  of 
the  Son  of  Dnvid  may  have  been  like  those  of  Hafiz. 
The  Scribes  who  compiled  the  Canon  of  the  0.  T. 
may  have  acted  wisely,  rightly,  charitably  to  his 
fame,  in  excluding  them.  (13.)  The  books  that  re- 
main meet  us,  as  has  been  said,  as  at  any  rate 
representing  the  three  stages  of  his  life.  The  Song 
of  Songs  brings  before  us  the  brightness  of  his 
youth.  Then  comes  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  the 
stage  of  practical,  prudential  thought.  The  poet 
has  become  the  philosopher,  the  mystic  has  jiasscd 
into  the  moralist.  But  the  man  passed  through 
both  stages  without  being  permanently  the  better 
for  either.  They  were  to  him  but  phnses  of  his 
life  which  he  had  known  and  exhausted  (Keel,  i., 
ii.).  And  therefore  there  came,  as  in  the  Con- 
fessions of  the  Preacher,  the  great  retribution. 
(14.)  Here  our  survey  must  end.  We  may  not 
euter  into  the  things  within  the  veil,  or  answer 
either  way,  the  doubting  question,  Is  there  any 
hope  ? It  would  not  be  profitable  to  give  references 
to  the  patristic  and  other  writers  who  have  dealt 
with  this  subject.— VII.  Legends. — (1.)  Pound 
the  facts  of  the  history,  as  a nucleus,  there  gathers 
a whole  world  of  fantastic  fables,  Jewish,  Christian, 
Mahometan,  refractions,  coloured  and  distorted,  ac- 
cording to  the  media  through  which  they  pass,  of  a 
colossal  form.  Even  in  the  Targum  of  Ecclesiastes 
we  find  strange  stories  of  his  character.  He  and 
the  kabbis  of  the  Sanhedrim  sat  and  drank  wine 
together  iu  Jabne.  Ilis  paradise  was  filled  with 
costly  trees  which  the  evil  spirits  brought  him  from 
India.  He  left  behind  him  spells  and  charms  to 
cure  diseases  and  cast  out  evil  spirits.  His  wisdom 
enabled  him  to  interpret  the  speech  of  beasts  aud 
birds.  He  knew  the  secret  virtues  of  gems  and  herbs. 
He  was  the  inventor  of  Syriac  and  Arabian  alpha- 
bets. (2.)  Arabic  imagination  took  a yet  wilder 
flight.  After  a long  struggle  with  the  rebellious 
Afreets  and  Jinns,  Solomon  conquered  them  and 
cast  them  into  the  sea.  To  him  belonged  the  magic 
ring  which  revelled  to  him  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future.  Because  he  stayed  his  march  at 
the  hour  of  prayer  instead  of  riding  on  with  his 
horsemen  God  gave  him  the  winds  as  a chariot, 
and  the  birds  Hew  over  him,  making  a perpetual 
canopy.  The  visit  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba  furnished 
some  three  or  four  romances.  (3.)  The  fame  of 
Solomon  spread  northward  and  eastward  to  Persia. 
At  Shiraz  they  showed  the  A/  eder-S  u lei  man,  or 
tomb  of  tlath-shcba,  said  that  Persepolis  had  been 
built  by  the  Jinns  at  Ins  command,  and  pointed  to 
the  Takht-i-Suieimann  (Solomon's  throne)  in  proof. 
(4.)  As  might  be  expected,  the  legends  appeared  in 
their  coarsest  and  basest  form  in  Europe,  losing  all 
their  poetry,  the  mere  appendages  of  the  most 
detestable  of  Apocrypha,  Books  of  Magic,  a Ilygro- 
mantein,  a Contradictio  Snlomonis  condemned  by 
Gelasius,  Incantationes,  Clavicula,  and  the  like. 
One  pseudonymous  work  has  a somewhat  higher 
character,  the  Psalterium  Salomonis,  altogether 
without  merit,  a mere  cento  from  the  Pralnis  of 
David,  but  not  otherwise  offensive.— VIII.  New 
Testament. — We  pass  from  this  wild  farrago  of 
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Jewish  and  other  fables,  to  that  which  presents  the 
most  entire  contrast  to  them.  The  teaching  of 
the  N.  T.  adds  nothing  to  the  materials  for  a life 
of  Solomon.  It  enables  us  to  take  tlie  truest  mea- 
sure of  it.  The  teaching  of  the  .Sou  of  Man  passes 
sentence  on  all  that  kingly  pomp  (Matt.  vi.  29). 
It  was  reserved  for  the  true,  the  later  Son  of  David, 
to  fulfil  the  prophetic  yearnings  W’hich  had  gathered 
round  the  birth  of  the  earlier.  He  was  the  true 
ShClomoh,  the  prince  of  peace,  the  true  Jedid-jnh, 
the  well-beloved  of  the  Father. 

Solomon's  Porch.  [Palace.] 

Solomon’s  Servants  (Children  of).  (Ezr. 
ii.  56,  58  ; Nell.  vii.  57,  CO).  The  persons  thus 
named  appear  in  the  lists  of  the  exiles  who  returned 
from  the  Captivity.  They  occupy  all  but  the  lowest 
places  in  those  lists,  and  their  ]>osition  indicates  some 
connexion  with  the  services  of  the  Temple.  (1.) 
The  name,  as  well  as  the  order,  implies  inferiority 
even  to  the  Ncthinim.  (2.)  The  starting  point  or 
their  history  is  to  be  found  probably  in  1 K.  v.  13, 
14,  ix.  20,  21 ; 2 Chr.  viii.  7,  8.  Cannanite*  were 
reduced  by  Solomon  to  the  helot  state,  and  com- 
pelled to  labour  in  the  king’s  stone-quarries,  and 
in  building  his  palaces  and  cities.  (3.)  1 Chr.  xxii. 
2 throws  some  light  on  their  s]»ecial  office.  The 
Nethinim  were  appointed  to  be  hewers  of  t rood 
(Josh.  ix.  23),  and  this  was  enough  for  the  services 
of  the  Tabernacle.  For  the  construction  and  re- 
pairs of  the  Temple  another  kind  of  labour  was 
required,  and  the  new  slnves  were  set  to  the  work 
of  hewing  and  squaring  stones  (1  K.  v.  17,  18). 
Their  descendants  appear  to  have  formed  a distinct 
order,  inheriting  probably  the  same  functions  and 
the  same  skill. 

Solomon’s  Song.  [Canticles.] 

8olomon,  Wisdom  of.  [Wisdom,  Book  of.] 
Son.  The  term  “son”  is  used  in  Scripture 
language  to  imply  almost  any  kind  of  descent  or 
succession,  as  ben  shdnah,  “ son  ot  n year,”  t.  e.  a 
year  old,  ben  hesheth,  “ son  of  a bow,”  i.  c.  an 
arrow.  The  word  bar  is  often  found  in  N.  T.  iu 
composition,  as  Bar-timaeus. 

Soothsayer.  [Divination.] 

So  pater.  Sopatcr  the  son  of  Pyrrhus  of  Beroea 
was  one  of  the  companions  of  St.  Paul  on  his  return 
from  Greece  iuto  Asia,  as  he  came  back  from  his 
third  missionary  journey  (Acts  xx.  4). 

Sopher'eth.  “ The  children  of  Sophereth  ” were 
a family  who  returned  from  Babylon  with  Zerub- 
babel  among  the  descendants  of  Solomon’s  servants 
(Ezr.  ii.  55  ; Neh.  vii.  57). 

8ophoni  as.  The  Prophet  Zkthaxiah  (2  Esd. 
i.  40). 

Sorcerer.  [Divination.] 

So  rek,  the  Valley  of.  A wady  in  which  lay 
the  residence  of  Dali lah  (Judg.  xvi.  4).  It  appears 
to  have  lieeu  a Philistine  place,  and  possibly  was 
nearer  Gaza  than  any  other  of  the  chief  Philistine 
cities,  since  thither  Samson  was  taken  after  his  cap- 
ture at  Dalilah’s  house.  Beyond  this  there  are  no 
indications  of  its  position,  nor  is  it  mentioned  again 
in  the  Bible.  Eusebius  and  Jerome  state  that  a 
village  named  Capharsorech  was  shown  in  their  day 
“ on  the  north  of  Kleutheropolis,  near  the  town  of 
Soar  (or  Saran),  i.c.  Zorah,  the  native  place  ot 
Samson.” 

Sosipater.  L A general  of  Judas  Maccabacus, 
who  in  conjunction  with  Dositheus  defeated  Timo- 
theus  and  took  him  prisoner,  c.  B.c.  104  (2  Macc. 

; xii.  19-24). — 2.  Kinsman  or  fellow-tribesman  of 
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St.  Paul  (Horn.  xvi.  21%  lie  is  probably  the  same 
•person  ns  Soi'ATER.  of  Beroea. 

Sosthenos  was  a Jew  at  Corinth,  who  was  seized 
nml  beaten  in  the  presence  of  Gallio  (see  Acts  xviii. 
12-1 7).  Some  have  thought  that  he  was  a Christian, 
,-uid  was  maltreated  thus  by  his  own  countrymen, 
because  he  was  known  as  a special  friend  of  Paul. 
A better  view  is,  that  Sosthenos  was  one  of  the 
bigoted  Jews;  and  that  “the  crowd”  were  Greeks 
-who,  taking  advantage  of  the  indifference  of  Gallio, 
and  ever  ready  to  show  their  contempt  of  the  Jews, 
turned  their  indignation  against  Sosthenos.  In  this 
case  he  must  have  been  the  successor  of  Crispus 
(Acts  xviii.  8).  Paul  wrote  the  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians  jointly  in  his  own  name  and  that 
of  a certain  Sosthenos  whom  he  terms  “ the  brother” 
(l  Cor.  i.  1).  Some  have  held  that  he  was  iden- 
tical with  the  Sosthenos  mentioned  in  the  Acts.  If 
this  be  so,  he  must  have  been  converted  at  a later 
jK-riod,  and  have  been  at  Ephesus  and  not  at  Corinth, 
when  Paul  wrote  to  the  Corinthians.  The  name 
was  a common  one,  and  but  little  stress  can  be  laid 
on  tluit  coincidence. 

Sos  tratos,  a commander  of  the  Syrian  garrison 
in  the  Acra  at  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  (c.  1J.C.  172:  2 Macc.  iv.  27,  29). 

Sota’i.  The  children  of  Sotal  were  a family  of 
the  descendants  of  Solomon’s  servants  who  returned 
with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  53;  Neh.  vii.  57). 

South  Ra'moth.  One  of  the  places  frequented 
by  David  and  his  band  of  outlaws  during  the  latter 
part  of  Saul’s  life  ( 1 Sam.  xxx.  27).  The  towns 
mentioned  with  it  show  that  linmoth  must  have 
been  on  tire  southern  confines  of  the  country — the 
very  border  of  the  desert.  It  is  no  doubt  identical 
with  Kamatuof  the  South. 

Sow.  [Swine.] 

Sower,  Sowing.  The  operation  of  sowing  with 
the  luind  is  one  of  so  simple  a character,  as  to  need 
little  description.  The  Egyptian  jwiintings  furnish 
many  illustrations  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was  con- 
ducted. The  sower  held  the  vessel  or  basket  con- 
taining the  beed,  in  his  left  hand,  while  with  his 
light  he  scattered  the  seed  broadcast.  The  “ draw- 
ing out”  of  the  seed  is  noticed,  as  the  most  charac- 
teristic action  of  the  sower,  in  Ps.  exxvi.  G (A.  V. 
“ precious  ")  and  Am.  ix.  13.  In  wet  soils  the 
seed  was  trodden  in  bv  the  feet  of  animals  (Is.  xxxii. 
20).  The  sowing  season  commenced  in  October  and 
continued  to  the  end  of  February,  wheat  being  put 
in  Iwfore,  and  barley  after  the  beginning  of  January. 
The  Mosaic  law  prohibited  the  sowing  of  mixed 
seed  (Lev.  xix.  19;  Dcut.  xxii.  9). 

Spain.  The  Hebrews  were  acquainted  with  the 
position  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  Spain  from  the 
time  of  Solomon,  whose  alliance  with  the  Phoe- 
nicians enlarged  the  circle  of  their  geographical 
knowledge  to  a veiy  great  extent.  The  local  de- 
signation, Tarshish,  representing  the  Tartessus  of 
the  Greeks,  probably  prevailed  until  the  fame  of  the 
Roman  wars  in  that  count ly  reached  the  East, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  its  classical  name.  The 
Latin  form  of  this  name  is  represented  by  the 
'1/rira.via  of  1 Macc.  viii.  3 (where,  however,  some 
oopies  exhibit  the  Greek  form),  and  tiie  Greek  by 
the  Siravi'a  of  Korn.  xv.  24,  28.  The  passages 
cited  contain  all  the  Biblical  notices  of  Spain.  The 
mere  intention  of  St.  Paul  to  visit  Spain  implies 
two  interesting  facts,  viz.  the  establishment  of  a 
Christian  community  in  that  country,  and  this  by 
means  of  Mclleuistic  Jews  resident  theie.  The 
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early  intr  oduction  of  Christianity  into  that  cov.ntry 
is  attested  by  Irenaeus  (i.  3)  and  Tertuilian  (ad r. 
Jud.  7). 

Sparrow  (Heb.  ttippor).  This  Hel.  word  occurs 
upwards  of  forty  times  in  the  O.  T.  In  all  pas- 
sages excepting  two  it  is  rendered  by  A.  V.  indif- 
ferently “ bird  ” or  14  fowl.”  In  Ps.  Ixxxir.  3, 
and  Ps.  cii.  7,  A.  V.  renders  it  “sparrow.”  Ttw 
Greek  'S.rpovQlov  (“  sparrow,”  A.  V.)  occurs  Uric? 
in  X.  T.,  Matt.  x.  29,  Luke  xii.  6,  7,  where  ti* 
Yulg.  has  passcrcs.  Teippdr,  from  a root  signify- 
ing to  “ chirp”  or  “ twitter,"  appeal's  to  le  a pho- 
netic representation  of  the  cal  1-note  of  any 
bird.  It  was  reserved  for  later  naturalists  to  <iL- 
criminate  the  immense  variety  of  the  smaller  birth 
of  the  passerine  order.  Excepting  in  the  cases  « 
the  thrushes  and  the  larks,  the  natural  history  at  | 
Aristotle  scarcely  comprehends  a longer  catalog* 
than  that  of  Moses.  Yet  in  few  parts  of  the  wadi 
are  the  species  of  [Kisserine  birds  more  numerous  e 
more  abundant  tlmn  in  Palestine.  A very  cunory 
survey  has  supplied  a list  of  above  UK)  differs:’, 
sjiecies  of  this  order.  Although  the  common  qar- 
row  of  England  ( Passer  domestic ns,  L.)  does  ttf 
occur  in  the  Holy  Land,  its  [dace  is  abundanty 
supplied  by  two  very  closely  allied  Southern  qweia 
( Passer  salicicola,  Vieill.,  and  Passer  citalpiw. 
Tern.).  Our  English  Tree  Sparrow  ( Passer  »*s- 
tames,  L.)  is  also  very  common,  and  taay  be  sao  b 
numbers  on  Mount  Olivet,  and  also  aliont  theoo^ 
enclosure  of  the  mosque  of  Omar.  This  is  perfep 
the  exact  sjiecies  referred  to  in  Ps.  lxxxiv.  3.  Me?’, 
of  our  commoner  small  birds  are  found  iu  Palestit- 
The  starling,  chaffinch,  greenfinch,  linnet,  goldicA 
corn-bunting,  pipits,  blackbird,  soug-thrush,  and 
the  various  species  of  wagtail  abound.  The 
lark  ( Alauda  arlorcn,  L.),  crested  lark  (GalervL 
cristata,  Boie.),  Calandra  lark  ( Mclanr&jnjpiui  .-*• 
landra,  Bp.),  short-toed  lark  ( Calandrdhi  brad t- 
dacti/la , Kaup.),  Isabel  lark  ( AlauiLi  deserts 
Licht.),  and  various  other  desert  s[wc;cs,  which  u- 
snared  in  great  numbers  for  the  markets,  are  6i 
more  numerous  on  the  southern  plains  than  the  sky- 
lark in  England.  Iu  the  olive-yards,  and  anxzc 
the  brushwood  of  the  hills,  the  Ortolan  buntii," 
(Emheriza  hortulana , L.),  aud  especially  Cretao- 
macr’s  bunting  ( Lmbcriza  caesia , Cretz.),  take 
place  of  our  common  yellow-hammer,  an  exdoMreh 
uoithem  species.  As  most  of  our  warblers  (S>- 
viadac)  aie  summer  migrants,  and  have  a w^k 
eastern  range,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  they  ihoun 
occur  in  Syria;  and  accordingly  upwards  of  treaty 
of  those  on  the  British  list  have  been  noted 
including  the  robin,  redstart,  whitetluoat,  blackesf. 
nightingale,  willow-wren,  Hartford  warbler,  whic- 
chat,  and  stonechat.  Iiesides  these,  the  PaW:* 
lists  contain  fourteen  others,  more  southern  .q*c«. 
of  which  the  most  interesting  are  perhaps  the  Ltus 
fan  tail  ( Cisticola  schocnicola,  Bp.),  the  orpheia 
( Vurruca  orphaca  Boie.),  and  the  Sardinian  warbk 
(Sylvia  mclanocepltala,  I-ath.').  The  chats  (Sen- 
coliic),  represented  in  Britain  by  the  whaler, 
whinchat,  and  stonechat,  are  veiy  numerous  in  sr  ‘ 
southern  parts  of  the  countiy.  At  least  nine  *p~ 
cies  have  been  observed.  Yet  they  arc  net 
nised  among  the  liedouin  inhabitants  by  any 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  larks.  The  n*t 
sparrow  ( Pctronia  stutta , Stride  1.)  is  a {rrotr*® 
bird  in  the  barer  portions  of  Palestine,  esdwwjsc 
woods,  and  generally  to  be  seen  perched  akw  « 
the  top  of  a rock  or  on  any  large  stone.  From  to** 
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wbit  it  has  t>een  conjectured  to  be  the  bird  alluded 
o in  Ps.  cii.  7,  as  “ the  sparrow  that  sitteth  alone 
.pen  the  housetop but  as  the  rock  sparrow,  ' 
hough  found  among  ruins,  never  resorts  to  inhab- 
tcd  buildings,  it  seems  more  probable  that  the 
ird  to  which  the  psalmist  alludes  is  the  blue  thrush 
Petrocossyphus  cyaneua , Boie.).  It  is  a solitary 
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cyaniu*. 

rd,  eschewing  the  society  of  its  own  species,  and 
relv  morc  than  a pair  are  seen  together.  Among 
f*  most  conspicuous  of  the  small  birds  of  Palestine 
e the  shrikes  (Lnnii),  of  which  the  red-backed 
rike  ( Lanius  collurio , L.)  is  a familiar  example 
the  south  of  England,  but  there  represented  by  at 
L't  five  species,  all  abundantly  and  generally  dis- 
united, viz.,  Enncoctonus  mfus , lip.,  the  wood- 
at  shrike,  Lanius  meridional  is,  L. ; L.  minor , L. ; 
personatus.  Tern. ; and  Telepfionus  cucullatus, 
'•  There  are  but  two  allusions  to  the  singing  of 
ds  in  the  Scriptures,  Eccles.  xii.  4 and  Ps.  civ.  12. 
the  psalmist  is  here  speaking  of  the  sides  of 
eims  and  rivers,  he  probably  had  in  his  mind 
i bulbul  of  the  country,  or  Palestine  nightingale 
ros  xanthopygius , Hempr.),  a bird  not  very  far 
noved  from  the  thrush  tribe,  and  a closely  allied 
ries  of  which  is  the  true  bulbul  of  Persia  and 
Ita.  Small  birds  were  therefore  probably  as  ordin- 
' an  article  of  consumption  among  the  Israelites 
they  still  are  in  the  markets  both  of  the  Continent 
i ot  the  East  (Luke  xii.  6 ; Matt.  x.  29).  There 
lour  or  five  simple  methods  of  fowling  prac- 
d at  this  day  in  Palestine  which  are  probably 
ntical  with  those  alluded  to  in  the  0.  T.  The 
ij'lest,  but  by  no  means  the  least  successful,  among 
■ dexterous  Bedouins,  is  fowling  with  the  throw- 
k.  The  only  weapon  used  is  a short  stick,  about 
inches  long  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  When 
game  has  been  discovered,  which  is  generally 
led -legged  great  partridge  ( Caccabis  saxalilis, 
y.),  the  desert  partridge  ( Ammoperdix  Hcyi, 
•),  or  the  little  bustard  ( Otis  tetrax,  L.),  the 
•k  is  hurled  with  a revolving  motion  so  as  to 
ke  the  legs  of  the  bird  as  it  runs,  or  sometimes 
a rather  higher  elevation,  so  that  when  the 
tim,  alarmed  by  the  approach  of  the  weapon, 
ins  to  rise,  its  wings  are  struck  and  it  is  slightly 
ibled.  The  fleet  pursuers  soon  come  up,  and, 
ig  their  burnouses,  as  a sort  of  net,  catch  and  at 
'ox.  D.  15. 


once  cut  the  throat  of  the  game.  A more  scientific 
method  of  fowling  is  that  alluded  to  in  Ecclus.  xi. 
30,  by  the  use  of  decoy-birds.  Whether  falconry 
was  ever  employed  as  a mode  of  fowling  or  not 
is  by  no  means  so  clear.  At  the  present  dnv  it 
is  practised  with  much  care  and  skill  by  the 
Arab  inhabitants  of  Syria,  though  not  in  Judaea 
proper. 

Sparta  (1  Macc.  xiv.  16;  2 Macc.  v.  9 : A.  V. 
“ Lacedaemonians  ”).  In  the  history  of  the  Mac- 
cabees mention  is  made  of  a remarkable  correspond- 
ence between  the  Jews  and  the  Spartans,  which  has 
l>een  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  The  alleged 
facts  are  briefly  these.  When  Jonathan  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  his  government  by  foreign  alliances 
(c.  B.C.  144),  he  sent  to  Sparta  to  lenew  a friendly 
intercourse  which  had  been  begun  at  an  earlier  time 
between  Areus  and  Onias,  on  the  ground  of  their 
common  descent  from  Abraham  (1  Macc.  xii.  5-23). 
The  embassy  was  favourably  received,  and  after  the 
death  of  Jonathan  “ the  friendship  and  league " 
was  renewed  with  Simon  (1  Macc.  xiv.  16-23). 
Several  questions  arise  out  of  these  statements  as  to 

(1)  the  people  described  under  the  name  Spartans, 

(2)  the  relationship  of  the  Jews  and  Spartans,  (3) 

the  historic  character  of  the  events,  and  (4)  the 
persons  referred  to  under  the  names  Onias  and 
Areus.  1.  The  whole  context  of  the  passage,  ns 
well  ns  the  independent  reference  to  the  connexion 
of  the  “ Lacedaemonians  ” and  Jews  in  2 Macc.  v. 
9,  seem  to  prove  clearly  that  the  reference  is  to  the 
Spartans,  properly  so  called.  2.  The  actual  rela- 
tionship of  the  Jews  and  Spartans  (2  Macc.  v.  9)  is 
an  ethnological  error,  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace 
to  its  origin.  It  is  possible  that  the  Jews  regarded 
the  Spartans  as  the  representatives  of  the  Pelosgi, 
the  supposed  descendants  of  Peleg  the  son  of  Eber. 
It  is  certain,  from  an  independent  passage,  that  a 
Jewish  colony  existed  at  Sparta  at  an  early  time 
(1  Macc.  xv.  23).  3.  The  incorrectness  of  the 

opinion  on  which  the  intercourse  was  based  is  ob- 
viously no  objection  to  the  fact  of  the  intercourse 
itself.  But  it  is  urged  that  the  letters  said  to  have 
been  exchanged  are  evidently  not  genuine,  since  they 
betray  their  fictitious  origin  negatively  by  the  absence 
of  characteristic  forms  of  expression,  and  positively 
by  actual  inaccuracies.  To  this  it  may  be  replied 
that  the  Spartan  letters  (1  Macc.  xii.  20-23  5 xiv. 
20-23)  are  extremely  brief,  and  exist  only  in  a 
translation  of  a translation,  so  that  it  is  um-eason- 
nble  to  expect  that  any  Doric  peculiarities  should 
have  been  preserved.  On  the  other  hand  the  ab- 
sence of  the  name  of  the  second  king  of  Sparta  in 
the  first  letter  ( I Macc.  xii.  20),  and  of  both  kings 
in  the  second  (1  Macc.  xiv.  20),  is  probably  to  be 
explained  by  the  political  circumstances  under  which 
the  lettera  were  written.  4.  The  difficulty  of  fix- 
ing the  date  of  the  first  correspondeuce  is  increased 
by  the  recurrence  of  the  names  involved.  Two 
kings  bore  the  names  Areus,  one  of-whom  reigned 
B.C.  309-265,  and  the  other,  his  grandson,  diet! 
B.C.  257,  being  only  eight  veal's  old.  The  .same 
name  was  also  borne  by  an  adventurer,  who  occupied 
a prominent  position  at  Sparta,  c.  B.C.  184.  In 
Judaea,  again,  three  high  priests  bore  the  name 
Onias,  the  first  of  whom  held  office  B.C.  330-309 
(or  300)  ; the  second  B.C.  240-226 ; and  the  third 
c.  B.C.  198-171.  Josephus  is  probably  correct  in 
fixing  the  event  in  the  time  of  Onias  III. 

Spear.  [Arms.] 

8pearmen.  The  word  thus  rendered  in  the 
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A.V.  of  Acts  xxiii.  23  is  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
and  its  meaning  is  extremely  obscure.  Two  hundred 
$t£io\df}oi  formed  j>art  of  the  escort  which  accom- 
panied St.  Paul  in  the  night-mnrch  from  Jerusalem 
to  Caesarea.  They  are  clearly  distinguished  both 
from  the  heavy-armed  legionaries,  who  only  went 
as  far  as  Antipatris,  and  from  the  cavalry,  who  con- 
tinued the  journey  to  Caesarea.  As  nothing  is  said 
of  the  return  of  the  Se£<oAa/3o<  to  Jerusalem  after 
their  arrival  at  Antipatris,  we  may  infer  that  they 
accompanied  tire  cavalry  to  Caesarea,  and  this 
strengthens  tire  supposition  that  they  were  irre- 
gular light-aimed  troops,  so  lightly  armed,  indeed, 
as  to  be  able  to  keep  pace  on  the  march  with 
mounted  soldiers. 

Spice,  Spices.  Under  this  head  it  will  l»e  de- 
sirable to  notice  the  following  Hebrew  words,  bdsdm, 
nicoth,  and  samtnim.  1.  Dasam,  bcsein,  or  bdsem. 


Balaam  of  Uilrnil  (Smyrit  OikmUmii). 


The  first-named  form  of  the  Hebrew  term,  which 
occurs  only  in  Cant.  v.  1,  “ I have  gathered  my 
myrrh  with  my  spice,”  points  apparently  to  some 
delinite  substance.  In  the  other  places,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Cant.  i.  13,  vi.  2,  the  words 
refer  more  generally  to  sweet  aromatic  odours,  the 
principal  of  which  was  that  of  the  balsam,  or  balm 
of  Gilead ; the  tree  which  yields  this  substance  is 
now  generally  admitted  to  Ire  the  A my  r is  ( Balsamo- 
dendron)  opobalsamttm  ; though  it  is  probable  that 
other  species  of  Atnyridaccac  are  included  under  the 
terms.  The  identity  of  the  Hebrew  name  with  the 
Arabic  Basham  or  Balasan,  leaves  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  the  substances  arc  identical.  The  form 
Besem  or  Bdsem , which  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  O.  T.,  may  well  be  represented  by  the  general 
term  of  “ spices,”  or  “ sweet  odours,”  in  accordance 
with  the  renderings  of  the  LXX.  and  Vulg.  The 
balm  of  Gilead  tree  grows  in  some  parts  of  Arabia 
and  Africa,  and  is  seldom  more  than  fifteen  feet 


high,  with  straggling  branches  and  scanty  folia;.’. 
The  balsam  is  chieHy  obtained  from  incisions  in  lire 
bark,  but  the  substance  is  procured  also  from  tlx 
green  and  ripe  berries.  2.  Width  (Gen.  nxrii. 
25;  xliii.  11).  The  most  probable  explanation  is 
that  which  refers  the  word  to  the  Arabic  nail'd, 
i.  e.  “ the  gum  obtained  from  the  Tragacuth" 
( Astrayidxis ).  The  gum  is  a natural  exudation  hom 
the  trunk  nnd  branches  of  the  plant.  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  word  n&dth  in  2 K.  xx.  13;  k 
xxxix.  2,  denotes  spice  of  any  kind.  The  A.V. 
reads  in  the  text  “ the  house  of  hb  precious  thingy," 
the  margin  gives  “ spicery."  3.  Sam/nlm.  A att- 
end term  to  denote  those  aromatic  substances 
which  were  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  anoiutog 
oil,  the  incense  offerings,  &c.  The  spices  meutiottJ 
as  being  used  by  Nicodemus  for  the  preparation  d 
our  Lord’s  body  (Jolin  xix.  39,  40)  are  M mjnfc 
nnd  aloes,”  by  which  latter  word  must  be  under- 
stood, not  the  aloes  of  medicine  (A/oc),  but  tie 
highl  v-scented  wood  of  the  Aquilaria  agallochm. 

Spider.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  'acccVdsh  and  scmdmlth,  1.  ’Acoi- 
bish  occurs  in  JobviiL  14,  nnd  in  Is.  lix.  5.  Tsar 
is  no  doubt  of  the  correctness  of  our  tnubialka 
in  rendering  this  word  “spider/'  2.  Sim&n sfci, 
wrongly  translated  by  the  A.  V.  “spider"  in  ft*, 
xxx.  28,  the  only  jmsage  where  the  word  b food, 
has  reference,  it  is  probable,  to  some  kind  of  lizard. 
The  lizard  indicated  is  evidently  some  specks  rf 
Gecko,  some  notice  of  which  genus  of  animak  h 
given  under  the  nrticle  Lizabd. 

Spikenard  (Heb.  nird).  Of  this  substance  n*e- 
tiou  is  made  twice  in  the  0.  T.f  viz.  in  Cant  L li 
iv.  13,  14.  The  ointmeut  with  which  our 
was  anointed  as  He  sat  at  meat  in  Simon’s  boo*  it 
Bethany  consisted  of  this  precious  substance,  tb 
costliness  of  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  indif 
muit  sui-prise  manifested  by  some  of  the  witneMHl 
the  transaction  (see  Mark  xiv.  3-5  ; John  xii.3^5. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  sunbul  is  by  Arabian  sothen 
used  as  the  representative  of  the  Greek  nardoi,i»& 
Wm.  Jones  hns  shown.  I)r.  Hoyle  having  a<crrtiicid 
that  the  jatarrumsee , one  of  the  Hindu  snwrT® 
for  the  sunbul,  was  annually  brought  fiom  »'< 
mountains  overhanging  the  Ganges  and  Jusi* 
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rivers  down  to  the  plains,  purchased  some  of  these 
fresh  roots  and  planted  them  in  the  botanic  gardens 
at  Saharunpore.  This  plant,  which  has  been  called 
Nardostackys  jatanumsi  by  I)e  Candolle,  is  evid- 
ently the  kind  of  nardos  described  by  Dioscorides 
ri.  6)  under  the  name  of  yaryyiris , ».  e.  “ the 
Ganges  nard.” 

Spinning.  The  notices  of  spinning  in  the  Bible 
are  confined  to  Ex.  xxxv.  25,  26 ; Matt.  vi.  28 ; 
and  Pj-ov.  xxxi.  19.  The  latter  passage  implies 
(accoi-ding  to  the  A.  V.)  the  use  of  the  same  instru- 
ments which  have  been  in  vogue  for  hand-spinning 
down  to  the  present  day,  viz.  the  distaff  and 
, spindle.  The  distaff,  however,  appears  to  have  been 
dispensed  with,  and  the  term  so  rendered  means  the 
, spindle  itself,  while  that  rendered  “ spindle  ” repres- 
ents the  whirl  of  the  spindle,  a button  of  circular 
rim  which  was  affixed  to  it,  and  gnve  steadiness  to 
its  circular  motion.  The  “ whirl  ” of  the  Syrian 
women  was  made  of  amber  in  the  time  of  Pliny. 
The  spindle  was  held  perpendicularly  in  the  one 
hand,  while  the  other  was  employed  in  drawing  out 
the  thread. 

Sponge  is  mentioned  only  in  the  N.  T.  (Matt, 
xxvii.  48 ; Mark  xv.  36  ; John  xix.  29).  The  com- 
mercial value  of  the  sponge  was  known  from  very 
early  tiroes ; and  although  there  appears  to  be  no 
notice  of  it  in  the  0.  T.,  yet  it  is  probable  that  it 
was  used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews,  who  could  readily 
have  obtained  it  good  from  the  Mediterranean. 

Stach'yB.  A Christian  at  Home,  saluted  by  St. 
Paul  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Homans  (xvi.  9). 

Spouse.  [Marriage.] 

Stacte  (lleb.  natdf ),  the  name  of  one  of  the 
sweet  spices  which  composed  the  holy  incense  (see 
Ex.  xxx.  34).  The  Heb.  word  occurs  once  again 
(Job  xxxvi.  27).  For  the  various  opinions  as  to 
what  substance  is  intended  by  natdf,  see  Celsius 
( Hicrob . i.  529).  Rosenmiiller  identifies  the  natdf 
with  the  gum  of  the  storax  tree  ( Styrax  officinale), 
but  all  that  is  positively  known  is  that  it  signifies 
an  odorous  distillation  from  some  plant. 

Standards.  [Ensigns.] 

Star  of  the  Wise  Men.  Until  the  last  few 
years  the  interpretation  of  St.  Matt.  ii.  1-12,  by 
theologians  in  general,  coincided  in  the  main  with 
that  which  would  be  given  to  it  by  any  person  of 
ordinary  intelligence  who  read  the  account  with  due 
attention.  Some  supernatural  light  resembling  a 
star  had  appeared  iu  some  country  (possibly  Persia) 
J far  to  the  East  of  Jerusalem,  to  men  who  were 
*'  versed  in  the  study  of  celestial  phenomena,  convey- 
I ing  to  their  minds  a supernatural  impulse  to  repair 
to  Jerusalem,  where  they  would  find  a new-born 
king.  It  supposed  them  to  be  followers,  and  pos- 
sibly  priests,  of  the  Zend  religion,  whereby  they  were 
led  to  expect  a Redeemer  in  the  person  of  the  Jewish 
infant.  On  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  after  diligent 
inquiry  and  consultation  with  the  priests  and  learned 
men  who  could  naturally  best  inform  them,  they 
are  directed  to  proceed  to  Bethlehem.  The  star 
which  they  had  seen  in  the  East  re-appeared  to 

I them  and  preceded  them,  until  it  took  up  its  station 
over  the  place  where  the  young  child  was.  The 
whole  matter,  that  is,  was  supernatural.  Latterly, 
however,  a very  different  opinion  has  gradually  be- 
come prevalent  upon  the  subject.  The  star  has 
been  displaced  from  the  category  of  the  supernatural, 
J and  has  been  referred  to  the  ordinary  astronomical 
phenomenon  of  a conjunction  of  the  planets  Jupiter 
and  Saturn.  The  idea  originated  with  Kepler.  In 
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the  month  of  May,  n.c.  7,  a conjunction  of  the 
planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn  occurred,  not  far  from 
the  first  point  of  Aries,  the  planets  vising  in  Chnldaea 
about  3J  hours  before  the  sun.  It  is  said  that  on 
astrological  grounds  such  a conjunction  could  not 
fail  to  excite  the  attention  of  men  like  the  Magi. 
Supposing  them  to  have  set  out  at  the  end  of  May 
R.C.  7 upon  a journey  for  which  the  circumstances 
will  be  seen  to  require  at  least  seven  months,  the 
planets  were  observed  to  separate  slowly  until  the 
end  of  July,  when  their  motions  becoming  retro- 
grade, they  again  came  iuto  conjunction  by  the  end 
of  September.  At  that  time  there  can  be  no  doubt 
Jupiter  would  present  to  astronomers,  especially 
in  so  clear  an  atmosphere,  a magnificent  spectacle. 

It  was  then  at  its  m06t  brilliant  apparition,  for  it 
was  at  its  nearest  approach  both  to  the  sun  and  to 
the  earth.  Not  far  from  it  would  be  seen  its  duller 
and  much  less  conspicuous  companion  Saturn.  This 
glorious  spectacle  continued  almost  unaltered  for 
several  days,  when  the  planets  again  slowly  separ- 
ated, then  came  to  a halt,  when,  by  re-assuming 
a direct  motion,  Jupiter  again  approached  to  a con- 
junction for  the  third  time  with  Saturn,  just  as  the 
Magi  may  be  supposed  to  have  entered  the  Holy 
City.  And,  to  complete  the  fascination  of  the  tale, 
about  an  hour  and  a half  after  sunset,  the  two 
planets  might  be  seen  from  Jerusalem,  hanging  as 
it  were  in  the  meridian,  and  suspended  over  Beth- 
lehem in  the  distance.  These  celestial  phenomena 
thus  described  are,  it  will  be  seen,  beyond  the  reach 
of  question,  and  at  the  first  impression  they  assuredly 
appear  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  Shir  of  the 
Magi.  The  first  circumstance  which  created  a sus- 
picion to  the  contrary,  arose  from  an  exaggeration, 
unaccountable  for  any  man  having  a claim  to  be 
ranked  among  astronomers,  on  the  part  of  Dr.  Ideler 
himself,  who  described  the  two  planets  as  wearing 
the  appearance  of  one  bright  but  ditfused  light  to 
persons  harimj  weak  eyes.  Not  only  is  this  imper- 
fect eyesight  inflicted  upon  the  Magi,  but  it  is  quite 
certain  that,  had  they  possessed  any  remains  of  eye- 
sight at  all,  they  could  not  have  failed  to  see,  not  a 
single  star,  but  two  planets,  at  the  very  considerable 
distance  of  double  the  moon’s  npparent  diameter. 
Exaggerations  of  this  description  induced  the  writer 
of  this  article  to  undertake  the  very  formidable 
labour  of  calculating  afresh  an  ephemeris  of  the 
planets  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  and  of  the  sun,  from 
May  to  December  B.C.  7.  The  result  was  to  con- 
firm the  fact  of  there  being  three  conjunctions  during 
the  above  period,  though  somewhat  to  modify  the 
dates  assigned  to  them  by  Dr.  Ideler.  (a)  It  is  . 
inconceivable  that  solely  on  the  ground  of  astrolo- 
gical reasons  men  would  be  induced  to  undertake  a 
seven  months’  journey.  And  as  to  the  widely-spread 
and  prevalent  expectation  of  some  powerful  per- 
sonage about  to  show  himself  in  the  East,  the  fact 
of  its  existence  depends  on  the  testimony  of  Tacitus, 
Suetonius,  and  Josephus.  But  it  ought  to  be  very 
carefully  observed  that  all  these  writers  speak  of 
this  expectation  as  applying  to  Vespasian,  in  A.D. 
69,  which  date  was  seventy-five  years,  or  two  gener- 
ations after  the  conjunction  in  question ! (6)  On 

Dec.  4,  B.C.  7,  the  sun  set  at  Jerusalem  at  5 p.m. 
Supposing  the  Magi  to  have  then  commenced  their 
journey  to  Bethlehem,  they  would  first  see  Jupiter 
and  his  dull  and  somewhat  distaut  companion 
hour  distant  from  the  meridian,  in  a S.E.  direction, 
and  decidedly  to  the  East  of  Bethlehem.  By  the 
time  they  came  to  Hachel’s  tomb  the  planets  would 
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be  due  south  of  them,  on  the  meridian,  and  no 
longer  over  the  hill  of  Bethlehem,  The  road  then 
takes  a turn  to  the  east,  and  ascends  the  hill  near 
to  its  western  extremity  ; the  planets  therefore 
would  now  be  on  their  right  hands,  and  a little 
behind,  them:  the  “star,”  therefore,  ceased  alto- 
gether to  go  “ before  them  ” as  a guide.  Arrived 
ou  the  hill  and  in  the  village,  it  became  physically 
impossible  for  the  star  to  stand  over  any  house 
whatever  close  to  them,  seeing  that  it  was  now 
visible  far  away  beyond  the  hill  to  the  west,  and 
far  oil'  in  the  heavens  at  an  altitude  of  57°.  As 
they  advanced,  the  star  would  of  necessity  recede, 
and  under  no  circumstances  could  it  be  said  to 
stand  “ over  ” any  house,  unless  at  the  distance  of 
miles  from  the  place  where  they  were.  Thus  the 
beautiful  phantasm  of  Kepler  and  Ideler,  which  has 
fascinated  so  many  writers,  vauishes  before  the  more 
perfect  daylight  of  investigation. 

Stater  (A.  V.  “a  piece  of  money;”  margin, 
“stater”).  1.  The  term  stater  is  held  to  siguify 
a coin  of  a certain  weight,  but  perhaps  means  a 
standard  coin.  The  gold  staters  were  didrachms  of 
the  later  Phoenician  and  the  Attic  talents,  which,  in 
this  denomination,  differ  only  by  about  four  grains 
troy.  Of  the  former  talent  were  the  Daric  staters 
or  Darics ; of  the  latter,  the  stater  of  Athens.  The 
electrum  staters  were  coined  by  the  Greek  towns 
on  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Miuor.  They  are  of  gold 
and  silver  mixed,  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts 
of  gold  to  one  of  silver.  Thus  far  the  stater  is 
always  a didrachm.  In  silver,  however,  the  term 
is  applied  to  the  tetrad  rachm  of  Athens,  which  was 
of  the  weight  of  two  gold  staters  of  the  same 
currency.  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that 
the  name  stater  was  applied  to  the  standard  deno- 
mination of  both  metals,  and  docs  not  positively 
imply  either  a didrachm  or  a tetradrachm.  2.  In 
the  N.  T.  the  stater  is  once  mentioned,  in  the  nar- 
rative of  the  miracle  of  the  sacred  tribute-money 
(Matt.  xvii.  24-27).  The  stater  must  here  mean 
a silver  tetradrachm  ; and  the  only  tetradrachms 
theu  current  in  Palestine  were  of  the  same  weight 
as  the  Hebrew  shekel.  And  it  is  observable,  in  con- 
firmation of  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  Evangelist, 
that  at  this  period  the  silver  currency  in  Palestine 
consisted  of  Greek  imperial  tetradrachms,  or  staters, 
and  Homan  denarii  of  a quarter  their  value,  di- 
drachms  having  fallen  into  disuse. 

steel.  In  all  cases  where  the  word  “ steel  ” 
occurs  in  the  A.  V.  the  true  rendering  of  the  Hebrew 
is  “ copper.”  Whether  the  ancient  Hebrew's  were 
acquainted  with  steel  is  not  perfectly  certain.  It 
has  been  inferred  from  a passage  in  Jeremiah  (xv. 
12),  that  the  “ iron  from  the  north  ” there  spoken 
of  denoted  a superior  kind  of  metal,  hardened  in  an 
unusual  manner,  like  the  steel  obtained  from  the 
Chalybes  of  the  Pontus,  the  ironsmiths  of  the  an- 
cient world.  The  hardening  of  iron  for  cutting 
instruments  was  practised  in  Pontus,  Lydia,  and 
Laconia.  Justm  mentions  tw’o  rivers  in  Spain,  the 
Bilbilis  and  Chalybs,  the  water  of  which  was  used 
for  hardening  iron  (comp.  Plin.  xxxiv.  41).  There 
is,  however,  a word  in  Hebrew,  pald&h,  which 
occurs  only  in  Nnh.  ii.  3 [4],  and  is  there  rendered 
“ torches,”  but  which  most  probably  denotes  steel 
or  hardened  iron,  and  ref  era  to  the  Hashing  scythes 
of  the  Assyrian  chariots.  .Steel  appears  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Egyptians.  The  steel  weapons 
in  the  tomb  of  Kameses  III.,  says  Wilkinson,  are 
painted  blue,  the  bronze  red. 


Steph’anaa.  A Christian  convert  of  Corinth 
whose  household  Paul  baptised  as  the  “ first  fruits  of 
Achaia”  (1  Cor.  i.  1G,  xvi.  15). 

Stephen,  the  First  Martyr.  He  was  the  chief 
of  the  Seven  (commonly  called  Deacons)  appoints 
to  rectify  the  complaints  in  the  early  Church  of 
Jerusalem,  made  by  the  Hellenistic  against  the  He- 
brew Christians.  His  Greek  name  indicates  h» 
own  Hellenistic  origin.  His  importance  is  stampel 
on  the  narrative  by  a reiteration  of  emphatic  almoc 
superlative  phrases : “ full  of  faith  and  of  the  Heir 
Ghost”  (Acts  vi.  5);  “full  of  grace  and  power'’ 
(ib.  8);  irresistible  “spirit  and  wisdom"  (ib. 
10)  ; “ full  of  the  Holy  Ghost"  (vii.  55).  Of  hi 
ministrations  amongst  the  poor  we  hear  nothin?. 
But  he  seems  to  have  been  an  instance,  such  as  is 
not  uncommon  in  history,  of  a new  energy  derive! 
from  a new  sphere.  He  shot  far  ahead  of  his  si 
companions,  and  far  above  his  particular  «kc* 
First,  he  arrests  attention  by  the  •*  great  wondti> 
and  miracles  that  he  did.”  Then  begins  a *er» 
of  disputations  with  the  Hellenistic  Jews  of  Nort 
Africa,  Alexandria,  and  Asia  Minor,  his  compuico 
in  race  and  birthplace.  The  subject  of  these  de- 
putations is  not  expressly  mentioned;  but,  froa 
what  follows,  it  is  evident  that  he  struck  into » 
new  vein  of  teaching,  which  eventually  caa«d  Is 
martyrdom.  Down  to  this  time  the  Apostles 
the  early  Christian  community  had  clung  hi  the. 
worship,  not  merely  to  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Hw 
City,  but  to  the  Holy  Place  of  the  Temple.  Tb 
local  worship,  with  the  Jewish  customs  Wocgii-: 
to  it,  he  now  denounced.  So  we  must  infer  tnao 
the  accusations  brought  against  him,  confirmed  * 
they  are  by  the  tenor  of  his  defence.  The  aet&u 
words  of  the  charge  may  have  been  false,  as  tie 
sinister  and  malignant  intention  which  they  aso.ie 
to  him  was  undoubtedly  false.  He  was  arrwtni  »: 
the  instigation  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  and  brotgri 
before  the  Sanhedrin.  When  the  charge  was  fenr- 
ally  lodged  against  him,  his  countenance  kroito 
(vi.  15).  For  a moment,  the  account  seenu 
imply,  the  judges  of  the  Sanhedrin  were  aw«l  £ 
his  presence.  Then  the  high-priest  tint  presto 
appealed  to  him  to  know  his  own  sentiments  m 
accusations  brought  against  him.  To  this  Stepkt* 
replied  in  a speech  which  has  every  appearance 
being  faithfully  reported.  The  framework  in  whb 
his  defence  is  cast  is  a summary  of  the  history  4 
the  Jewish  Church.  In  the  facts  which  he  *!*:-• 
from  this  history,  he  is  guided  by  two  principle— 
at  first  more  or  less  latent,  but  gradually  beaumr: 
more  and  more  apparent  as  he  proceeds.  The  trs’. 
is  the  endeavour  to  prove  that,  even  in  the  prrvxxs 
Jewish  history,  the  presence  and  favour  of  G»1  to 
not  been  confined  to  the  Holy  Land  or  the  T«cp: 
of  Jerusalem.  This  he  illustrates  with  a cop«w 
ness  of  detail  which  makes  his  speech  a summit 
almost  as  much  of  sacred  geography  as  of  svrv'. 
history.  The  second  principle  of  selection  is  base 
on  the  attempt  to  show  that  there  was  a tender"' 
from  the  earliest  times  towards  the  same  ungrato 
and  narrow  spirit  that  had  appeared  in  this 
stage  of  their  political  existence.  Both  of  the*  * 
lections  are  worked  out  on  what  may  almost  1- 
allied  critical  principles.  It  would  seem  that, 
at  the  close  of  his  argument,  Stephen  saw  a ebux* 
in  the  aspect  of  his  judges,  as  if  for  the  first  tr 
they  had  caught  the  drift  of  his  meaning.  He  brew 
off  from  his  calm  address,  ami  turned  sudd*1! 
upon  them  in  an  impassioned  attack  which  »!#** 
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that  he  saw  what  was  in  store  for  him.  As  he 
spoke  they  showed  by  then*  faces  that  their  hearts 
44  were  being  sawn  asunder,”  and  they  kept  gnash- 
ing their  set  teeth  against  him ; but  still,  though 
with  difficulty,  restraining  themselves.  He,  in  this 
last  crisis  of  his  fate,  turned  his  face  upwards  to  the  , 
oj>en  sky,  and  as  he  gazed  the  vault  of  heaven  | 
*oemed  to  him  to  pail  asunder ; and  the  Divine  , 
Glory  appeared  through  the  reuding  of  the  earthly 
veil — the  Divine  Presence,  seated  on  a throne,  and 
on  the  light  hand  the  human  form  of  44  Jesus.” 
Stephen  spoke  as  if  to  himself,  describing  the  glo- 
rious vision ; and,  in  so  doing,  alone  of  all  the 
speakers  and  writers  in  the  N.  T.,  except  only 
Christ  Himself,  uses  the  expressive  phrase,  “ the 
Son  of  Man.”  As  his  judges  heard  the  words,  they 
could  fear  no  longer.  They  broke  into  a loud  yell ; 
they  clapped  their  hands  to  their  ears ; they  flew  as 
with  one  impulse  upon  him,  and  dragged  him  out 
of  the  city  to  the  place  of  execution.  Those  were 
to  take  the  lead  in  this  wild  and  terrible  act  who 
had  taken  upon  themselves  the  responsibility  of 
denouncing  him  (Deut.  xvii.  7 ; comp.  John  viii.  7). 
In  this  instance,  they  were  the  witnesses  who  had 
imported  or  mis-reported  the  words  of  Stephen. 
They,  according  to  the  custom,  for  the  sake  of 
facility  in  their  dreadful  task,  stripped  themselves, 
as  is  the  Eastern  practice  on  commencing  any  vio- 
lent exertion  ; and  one  of  the  prominent  leaders  in 
the  transaction  was  deputed  by  custom  to  signify 
his  assent  to  the  act  by  taking  the  clothes  into  his 
custody,  and  standing  over  them  whilst  the  bloody 
work  went  on.  The  person  who  oiiiciated  on  this 
occasion  was  a young  man  from  Tarsus — one  pro- 
bably of  the  Cilidan  Hellenists  who  had  disputed 
with  Stepheu.  His  name,  as  the  narrative  signi- 
ficantly odds,  w*as  Saul.  Everything  was  now 
ready  for  the  execution.  It  was  outside  the  gates 
of  Jerusalem.  The  earlier  tradition  fixed  it  at 
what  is  now  called  the  Damascus  gate.  The  later, 
which  is  the  present  tradition,  fixed  it  at  what  is 
hence  called  St.  Stephen's  gate.  As  the  first  volley 
of  stones  burst  upon  him,  he  called  upon  the  Master 
whose  human  form  he  had  just  seen  iu  the  heavens, 
and  repented  almost  the  words  with  which  He 
himself  had  given  up  His  life  on  the  cross,  “ 0 Lord 
Jesus,  receive  my  spirit.”  Another  crash  of  stoues 
brought  him  on  his  knees.  One  loud  piercing  cry 
answering  to  the  loud  shriek  or  yell  with  which  his 
enemies  had  flown  upou  him — escaped  his  dying 
lips.  Again  clinging  to  the  spirit  of  his  Master’s 
words,  he  cried  44  Lord,  lay  not  this  sin  to  their 
charge,”  and  instantly  sank  upon  the  ground,  and, 
in  the  touching  language  of  the  narrator,  who  then 
uses  for  the  first  time  the  word,  afterwards  applied  to 
the  departure  of  all  Christians,  but  here  the  more 
remarkable  from  the  bloody  scenes  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  death  took  place — "fell  asleep."  His  | 
mangled  body  was  burial  by  the  class  of  Hellenists  ! 
and  proselytes  to  which  he  belonged.  The  import- 
ance of  Stephen’s  career  may  be  briefly  summed  up 
under  three  heads: — I.  He  was  the  first  great 
Christian  ecclesiastic,  44  tho  Archdeacon,”  as  he  is 
called  in  the  Eastern  Church. — II.  He  is  the  first 
martyr — the  proto-martyr.  To  him  the  name 
“martyr”  is  first  applied  (Acts  xxii.  20). — III.  He 
is  the  forerunner  of  St.  Paul.  He  was  the  anticip- 
ator, as,  had  he  lived,  he  would  have  been  the 
propagator,  of  the  new  phase  of  Christianity,  of 
which  St.  Paul  became  the  main  support. 

Stocks.  The  term  “stocks”  is  applied  in  the 


A.  V.  to  two  different  articles,  one  of  which  (Heb. 
mahpeceth)  answers  rather  to  our  pilloiy;  while 
the  other  (sad)  answers  to  our  “stocks,”  the  feet 
alone  being  confined  in  it.  The  prophet  Jeremiah 
was  confined  in  the  fust  sort  (Jer.  xx.  2),  which 
appears  to  have  been  a commun  mode  of  punish- 
ment in  his  day  (Jer.  xxix.  2d),  as  the  prisons  con- 
tained a chamber  for  the  sjiecial  purpose,  termed 
“ the  house  of  the  pillory  ” (2  Chr.  xvi.  10 ; A.  V. 
“ prison-house”).  The  stocks  (sad)  are  noticed  in 
Job  xiii.  27,  xxxiii.  11,  and  Acts  xvi.  24.  The  term 
used  in  Prov.  vii.  22  (A.  V.  “stocks”)  more  pro- 
perly means  a fetter. 

8toics.  The  Stoics  and  Epicureans,  who  are 
mentioned  together  in  Acts  xvii.  18,  represent  the 
two  opposite  schools  of  practical  philosophy  which 
survived  the  fall  of  higher  speculation  in  Greece. 
The  Stoic  school  was  founded  by  Zeno  of  Citium 
(e.  B.C.  280),  and  derived  its  name  from  the  painted 
“portico”  (<rr od)  in  which  he  taught.  Zeno  was 
followed  by  Cleanthes  (c.  B.C.  260),  Cleanthes  by 
Chrysippus  (c.  B.C.  240),  who  was  regarded  as  the 
intellectual  founder  of  the  Stoic  system.  Stoicism 
soon  found  an  entrance  at  Lome,  and  under  the 
Empire  stoicism  was  not  unnaturally  couuectcd 
with  republican  virtue.  The  ethical  system  of  the 
Stoics  has  been  commonly  supposed  to  have  a close 
counexion  with  Christian  morality,  liut  the  mo- 
rality of  stoicism  is  essentially  based  on  pride,  that 
of  Christianity  on  humility ; the  one  upholds  indi- 
vidual independence,  the  other  absolute  faith  in 
another;  the  one  looks  for  consolation  in  the  issue 
of  fate,  the  other  in  Providence;  the  one  is  limited 
by  periods  of  cosmical  ruin,  the  other  is  consum- 
mated in  a personal  resurrection  (Acts  xvii.  18). 
liut  in  spite  of  the  fundamental  error  of  stoicism, 
which  lies  in  a supreme  egotism,  the  teaching  of 
this  school  gave  a wide  currency  to  the  noble  doc- 
triues  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  common  bonds 
of  mankind,  the  sovereignty  of  the  soul. 

8tomacher.  The  Heb.  pethujil  describes  some 
article  of  female  attire  (Is.  iii.  24),  the  character  of 
which  is  a mere  matter  of  conjecture.  The  LXX. 
describes  it  as  a variegated  tunic  ; the  Vulgate  as  a 
species  of  girdle. 

Stones.  The  uses  to  which  stones  were  applied 
in  ancient  Palestine  were  very  various.  1.  They 
were  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  building, 
and  in  this  respect  the  most  noticeable  point  is  the 
very  large  size  to  which  they  occasionally  run 
(Mark  xiii.  1).  Robinson  gives  the  dimensions  of 
one  as  24  feet  long  by  6 feet  broad  and  3 feet  high. 
For  most  public  edifices  hewn  stones  were  used : 
an  exception  was  made  in  regard  to  altars  (Ex.  xx. 
25;  Deut.  xxvii.  5 ; Josh.  viii.  31).  The  Phoeni- 
cians were  particularly  famous  for  their  skill  in 
hewing  stone  (2  Sam.  v.  11  ; 1 K.  v.  18).  Stones 
were  selected  of  certain  colours  iu  order  to  form 
ornamental  string-courses  (1  Chr.  xxix.  2).  They 
were  also  employed  for  pavements  (2  K.  xvi.  17  ; 
comp.  Esth.  i.  6).  2.  Large  stones  were  used  for 

closing  the  entrances  of  caves  (Josh.  x.  18  ; Dan. 
vi.  17),  sepulchres  (Matt,  xxvii.  60;  John  xi.  38, 
xx.  1),  and  springs  (Gen.  xxix.  2).  3.  Flint-stones 

occasionally  served  the  purpose  of  a knife,  particu- 
larly for  circumcision  and  similar  objects  (Ex.  iv. 
25;  Josh.  v.  2,3).  4.  Stones  were  further  used 

as  a munition  of  war  for  slings  (1  Sam.  xvii.  40, 
49),  catapults  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  14),  and  bows  (Wisd. 
v.  22  ; comp.  1 Macc.  vi.  51)  ; as  boundary  marks 
(Deut.  xix.  14,  xxvii.  17;  Job  xxiv.  2;  Prov.  xxii. 
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28,  xxiii.  10);  as  weights  for  scales  (I)eut.  xxv. 
13  ; Prov.  xvi.  11) ; and  for  mills  (2  Snm.  xi.  21). 
5.  Large  stones  were  set  up  to  commemorate  any 
remarkable  events  (Gen.  xxviii.  18,  xxxv.  14,  xxxi. 
45  ; Josh.  iv.  9 ; 1 Sam.  vii.  12).  Such  stones  were 
occasionally  consecrated  by  anointing  (Gen.  xxviii. 
18).  A similar  practice  existed  in  heathen  coun- 
tries, and  by  n singular  coincidence  these  stones 
were  described  in  Phoenicia  by  a name  very  similar 
to  Bethel,  viz.  baetylia.  The  only  point  of  resem- 
blance between  the  two  consists  in  the  custom  of 
anointing.  6.  That  the  worship  of  stones  prevailed 
among  the  heathen  nations  surrounding  Palestine, 
and  was  borrowed  from  them  by  apostate  Israelites, 
appears  from  Is.  lvii.  6 according  to  the  ordinary 
rendering  of  the  passage.  7.  Heaps  of  stones  were 
piled  up  on  various  occasions,  as  in  token  of  a treaty 
(Gen.  xxxi.  46);  or  over  the  grave  of  some  noto- 
rious offender  (Josh.  vii.  26,  viii.  20;  2 Sam. 
xviii.  17).  8.  The  “ white  stone”  noticed  in  Rev. 

ii.  17  has  been  variously  regarded  as  referring  to 
the  pebble  of  acquittal  used  in  the  Greek  courts; 
to  the  lot  cast  in  elections  in  Greece;  to  both  these 
combined  ; to  the  stones  in  the  high-priest's  breast- 
plate ; to  the  tickets  presented  to  the  victors  at  the 
public  games ; or,  lastly,  to  the  custom  of  writing 
on  stones.  9.  The  use  of  stones  for  tablets  is 
alluded  to  in  Ex.  xxiv.  12,  and  Josh.  viii.  32.  10. 

Stones  for  striking  fire  are  mentioned  in  2 Macc. 
x.  3.  11.  Stones  were  prejudicial  to  the  operations 

of  husbandry:  hence  the  custom  of  spoiling  an 
enemy’s  field  by  throwing  quantities  of  stones  upon 
it  (2  K.  iii.  19,  25),  and,  again,  the  necessity  of 
gathering  stones  previous  to  cultivation  (Is.  v.  2 ; 
Eccl.  iii.  5).  12.  The  notice  in  Zceh.  xii.  3 of  the 

“ burdensome  stone  ” is  referred  by  Jerome  to  the 
custom  of  lifting  stones  as  an  exercise  of  strength 
(comp.  Ecclus.  vi.21);  but  it  may  equally  well  be  ex- 
plained of  a large  comer-stoue  as  a symbol  of  strength 
(Is.  xxviii.  16).  Stones  are  used  metaphorically  to 
denote  hardness  or  insensibility  (1  Sam.  xxv.  37  ; 
Ez.  xi.  19,  xxxvi.  26),  as  well  ns  firmness  or 
strength  (Gen.  xlix.  24).  The  members  of  the 
Church  are  called  “ living  stones,”  as  contributing 
to  rear  that  living  temple  in  which  Christ,  himself 
“ a living  stone,’  is  the  chief  or  head  of  the  corner 
(Eph.  ii.  20-22;  1 Pet.  ii.  4-8). 

Stones,  Precious.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
separate  articles,  such  as  AGATE,  C’ARnUNCLE, 
Sardonyx,  &c.,  for  such  information  as  it  has  been 
possible  to  obtain  on  the  various  gems  mentioned 
in  the  Bible.  The  identification  of  many  of  the 
Hebrew  names  of  precious  stones  is  a task  of  consi- 
derable difficulty.  As  far,  however,  as  regards  the 
stones  of  the  high-priest’s  breastplate,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  authority  of  Josephus,  who 
had  frequent  op]>ortunities  of  seeing  it  worn,  is  pre- 
ferable to  any  other.  The  Vulgate  agrees  with 
his  nomenclature,  and  in  Jerome’s  time  the  breast- 
plate was  still  to  be  inspected  in  the  Temple  of 
Concord : hence  this  agreement  of  the  two  is  of 
great  weight.  Precious  stones  are  frequently  alluded 
to  in  the  Holy  Scriptures;  they  were  known  and 
very  highly  valued  in  the  earliest  times.  The 
Tyrians  traded  in  precious  stones  supplied  by  Syria 
(Ez.  xxvii.  16).  The  merchants  of  Sheba  and 
Ranmah  in  South  Arabia,  and  doubtless  India  and 
Ceylon,  supplied  the  markets  of  Tyre  with  various 
precious  stoues.  The  art  of  engraving  on  precious 
Btoues  was  known  from  the  very  earliest  times.  Sir 
l*.  Wilkinson  says,  “ The  Israelites  learnt  the  art  of 


cutting  and  engraving  stones  from  the  Egyptian? 
but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  known  to  them  long 
before  their  sojourn  in  Egypt  (Gen.  xxxviii.  18). 
The  twelve  stones  of  the  breastplate  were  engrave! 
each  one  with  the  name  of  one  of  the  tribes  (Ex. 
xxviii.  17-21).  It  is  an  undecided  question  whether 
the  diamond  wns  known  to  the  early  nations  of  an- 
tiquity. The  A.  V.  gives  it  as  the  rendering  of 
the  Heb.  Yah&lom,  but  it  is  probable  tbit  the 
jasper  is  intended.  The  substance  used  for  polish- 
ing precious  stones  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  and 
Egyptians  was  ornery  powder  or  the  emery  stone 
(Corutidtim),  a mineral  iuferior  only  to  the  diamond 
in  hardness.  In  our  article  on  LlGURE,  we  were  of 
opinion  that  the  stone  denoted  was  probably  foarm j- 
lirur.  We  objected  to  the  “ hyacinth  stone  ” represent- 
ing the  lyncurimn  of  the  andents,  because  of  its  Dot 
possessing  attractive  powers  in  any  marked  degree.  It 
appears,  however,  from  a communication  kindly  m»J< 
to  us  by  Mr.  King,  that,  the  hyacinth  (zircon)  u 
highly  electric  when  rubbed.  Precious  stone?  are 
used  in  Scripture  in  a figurative  sense,  to  signify 
value,  beauty,  durability,  &c.,  in  those  objects  with 
which  they  are  compared  (see  Cant.  v.  14;  Is.  Iiv. 
11, 12  ; Lam.  iv.  7 ; Rev.  ir.  3,  xxi.  10,  21). 
8toning.  [Punishments.] 

8tork  (Heb.  chasildh).  It  is  singular  that  i 
bird  so  conspicuous  and  familiar  as  the  stork  mut 
have  been  both  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  should  have 
escaped  notice  by  the  LXX.,  but  there  can  be  do 
doubt  of  the  correctness  of  the  rendering  of  A.  V. 


White  Stork  ({Vonio 


The  White  Stork  ( Ciconia  alba,  L.)  is  one  ol  the 
largest  and  most  conspicuous  of  land  bi nls,  standing 
nearly  four  feet  high,  the  jet  black  of  its  wing*  an  i 
its  bright  red  beak  and  legs  contrasting  finely 
the  pure  white  of  its  plumage  (Zech.  v.  9).  In*"* 
neighbourhood  of  man  it  devours  readily  all  kuw* 
of  offal  and  garbage.  For  this  reason,  doubtl*-*,  * 
is  placed  in  the  list  of  unclean  birds  by  the  Momk 
Law  (Lev.  xi.  19 ; Deut.  xiv.  18).  The  range  o!  the 
white  stork  extends  over  the  whole  of  hun>f*. 
except  the  British  Isles,  where  it  is  note  only  a * 
visitant^  and  over  Northern  Africa  and  Asia,  •** 
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at  least  as  Birmah.  The  Black  Stork  (Ciconia 
nigra,  L.),  though  less  abundant  in  places,  is  scarcely 
less  widely  distributed,  but  has  a more  easterly 
range  than  its  congener.  Both  species  are  very 
numerous  in  Palestine.  While  the  black  stork  is 
never  found  about  buildings,  but  prefers  marshy 
places  in  forests,  and  breeds  on  the  tops  of  the 
loftiest  trees ; the  white  stork  attaches  itself  to  man, 
and  for  the  service  which  it  renders  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  reptiles  and  the  removal  of  offal  has  been 
repaid  from  the  earliest  times  by  protection  and 
reverence.  The  derivation  of  chttsidtlh  (from 
chewed,  “kindness”)  points  to  the  paternal  and 
filial  attachment  of  which  the  stork  seems  to  have 
been  a tyj»e  among  the  Hebrews  no  less  than  the 
Greeks  and  Homans.  It  was  believed  that  the 
young  repaid  the  care  of  their  parents  by  attaching 
themselves  to  them  for  life,  and  tending  them  in 
old  age.  Pliny  also  notices  their  habit  of  always 
returning  to  the  same  nest.  Probably  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  notion  that  the  stork  so  far 
differs  from  other  birds  as  to  recognise  its  parents 
after  it  has  become  mature ; but  of  the  fact  of  these 
birds  returning  year  after  year  to  the  same  spot, 
there  is  no  question.  That  the  parental  attach- 
ment of  the  stork  is  very  strong,  has  been  proved 
on  many  occasions.  Few  migratory  birds  are  more 
punctual  to  the  time  of  their  reappearance  than  the 
white  stork,  or  at  least,  from  its  familiarity  and 
conspicuousness,  its  migrations  have  been  more  ac- 
curately noted.  Pliny  states  that  it  is  rarely  seen 
in  Asia  Minor  after  the  middle  of  August.  This  is 
probably  a slight  error,  as  the  ordinary  date  of  its 
arrival  in  Holland  is  the  second  week  in  April,  and 
it  remains  until  October.  In  Palestine  it  has  been 
observed  to  arrive  on  the  22nd  March.  The  stork 
has  no  note,  and  the  only  sound  it  emits  is  that  caused 
by  the  sudden  snapping  of  its  long  mandibles,  8ome 
unnecessary  difficulty  has  been  raised  respecting  the 
expression  in  Ps.  civ.  17,  “As  for  the  stork,  the 
fir-trees  are  her  house.”  In  lands  of  ruins,  which 
from  their  neglect  and  want  of  drainage  supply  him 
with  abundance  of  food,  he  finds  a column  or  a 
solitary  arch  the  most  secure  position  for  his  nest ; 
but  where  neither  towers  nor  ruins  abound  he  does 
not  hesitate  to  select  a tall  tree,  ns  both  storks, 
swallows,  and  many  other  birds  must  have  done 
before  they  were  tempted  by  the  artificial  conve- 
niences of  man’s  buildings  to  desert  their  natural 
places  of  nidification.  It  is  therefore  needless  to 
interpret  the  text  of  the  stork  merely  perching  on 
trees.  It  probably  was  no  less  numerous  in  Pales- 
tine when  David  wrote  than  now  ; but  the  number 
of  suitable  towers  must  have  been  far  fewer,  and  it 
would  therefore  resort  to  trees.  The  black  stork, 
no  less  common  in  Palestine,  has  never  relinquished 
its  natural  habit  of  building  upon  trees.  This  spe- 
cies, in  the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  land,  is  the 
most  abundant  of  the  two. 

8 train  at.  The  A.  V.  of  1611  renders  Matt, 
xxiii.  24,  “ Ye  blind  guides ! which  strain  at  a gnat, 
and  swallow  a camel.”  There  cjui  be  little  doubt, 
that  this  obscure  phrase  is  due  to  a printer’s  error, 
and  that  the  true  reading  is  “strain  out.”  “ Strain 
out,’’  is  the  reading  of  Tyndale’s  (1539),  Cran- 
mer’s  (1539),  the  Bishops’  (1568),  and  the  Geneva 
(1557)  Bibles,  and  “strain  at,”  which  is  neither 
correct  nor  intelligible,  could  only  have  crept  into 
our  A.  V.,  and  been  allowed  to  remain  there,  by 
an  overeight. 

Stranger.  A “ stranger  ” in  the  technical  sense 
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of  the  term  may  be  defined  to  be  a poison  of  foreign, 
i.  e.  non-Israelitish,  extraction  resident  within  the 
limits  of  the  promised  land.  He  was  distinct  from 
the  proper  “ foreigner,”  inasmuch  as  the  latter  still 
belonged  to  another  country,  and  would  only  visit 
Palestine  as  a traveller : he  was  still  more  distinct 
from  the  “ nations,”  or  non-Israelite  peoples.  The 
teim  may  be  compared  with  our  expression  “ natu- 
ralized foreigner.”  The  terms  applied  to  the 
“ stranger  ” have  special  reference  to  the  fact  of  his 
residing  in  the  land.  • The  existence  of  such  a class 
of  persons  among  the  Israelites  is  easily  accounted 
for:  the  “mixed  multitude”  that  accompanied 
them  out  of  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  38)  formed  one 
element;  the  Canannitish  population,  which  was 
never  wholly  extirpated  from  their  native  soil, 
formed  another  and  a still  more  important  one ; 
captives  taken  in  war  formed  a third ; fugitives, 
hired  servants,  merchants,  &c.,  formed  a fourth. 
The  census  of  them  in  Solomon’s  time  gave  a return 
of  153,600  males  (2  Chr.  ii.  17),  which  was  equal  to 
about  a tenth  of  the  whole  population.  The  enact- 
ments of  the  Mosaic  Law,  which  regulated  the  polit- 
ical and  social  j»osition  of  resident  strangers,  were 
conceived  in  a spirit  of  great  liberality.  With  the 
exception  of  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites  (Deut. 
xxiii.  3),  all  nations  were  admissible  to  the  rights 
of  citizenship  under  certain  conditions.  Whether  a 
stranger  could  ever  become  legally  a landowner  is  a 
question  about  which  there  may  be  doubt.  The 
stranger  appears  to  have  been  eligible  to  all  civil 
offices,  that  of  king  excepted  (Deut.  xvii.  15).  In 
regard  to  religion,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  stranger  should  not  infringe  any  of  the  funda- 
mental laws  of  the  Israelitish  state.  If  he  was  a 
bondsman  he  was  obliged  to  submit  to  circumcision 
(Ex.  xii.  44)  ; if  he  was  independent,  it  was  op- 
tional with  him  ; but  if  he  remained  uncircumciscd, 
he  was  prohibited  from  partaking  of  the  Passover 
(Ex.  xii.  48),  and  could  not  be  regarded  as  a full 
citizen.  Liberty  was  also  given  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  prohibited  food  to  an  uncircumcised  stranger. 
Assuming,  however,  that  the  stranger  was  circum- 
cised, no  distinction  existed  in  regard  to  legal  rights 
between  the  stranger  and  the  Israelite.  The  Israelite 
is  enjoined  to  treat  him  as  a brother  (Lev.  xix.  34 ; 
Deut.  x.  19).  It  also  appears  that,  the  “stranger” 
formed  the  class  whence  the  hirelings  were  drawn ; 
the  terms  being  coupled  together  in  Ex.  xii.  45 ; 
Lev.  xxii.  10,  xxv.  6,  40.  The  liberal  spirit  of 
the  Mosaic  regulations  resj>ecting  strangers  presents 
a strong  contrast  to  the  rigid  exclusiveness  of  the 
Jews  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  growth  of  this  spirit  dates  from  the  time  of 
the  Babylonish  captivity.  Our  Lord  condemns 
it  in  the  'parable  of  the  good  Samaritan,  where  He 
defines  the  term  “ neighbour"  in  a sense  new  to 
His  hearers  (Luke  x.  36).  It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  proselyte  of  the  New  Testament 
is  the  true  representative  of  the  stranger  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and  towards  this  class  a cordial  feeling 
was  manifested. 

Straw.  Both  wheat  and  barley  straw  were 
used  by  the  ancient  Hebrews  chiefly  as  fodder  for 
their  horses,  cattle,  and  camels  (Gen.  xxiv.  25 ; 
1 K.  iv.  28 ; Is.  xi.  7,  lxv.  25).  There  is  no  intim- 
ation that  straw  was  used  for  litter.  It  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Egyptians  for  making  bricks  (Ex.  v. 
7,  16),  being  chopped  up  and  mixed  with  the  clay 
to  make  them  more  compact  and  to  prevent  their 
cracking.  The  ancient  Egyptians  reaped  their  corn 
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close  to  the  ear,  ami  afterwards  cut  the  straw  close 
to  the  ground  and  laid  it  by.  This  was  the  straw 
that  Pharaoh  refused  to  give  to  the  Israelites. 

Stream  of  Egypt  occurs  once  in  the  A.  V.  in- 
stead of  “the  river  of  Egypt"  (Is.  xxvii.  12). 
[River  of  Egypt.] 

Street.  The  stieets  of  a modem  Oriental  town 
presented  a great  contrast  to  those  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  being  generally  narrow,  tortuous,  and 
gloomy,  even  iu  the  best  towns.  Their  character 
is  mainly  fixed  by  the  climate  and  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture, the  uarrowness  being  due  to  the  extreme 
heat,  and  the  gloominess  to  the  circumstance  of  the 
windows  looking  for  the  moot  part  into  the  inner 
court.  As  these  same  influences  existed  in  ancient 
times,  we  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
streets  were  much  of  the  same  character  as  at 
present.  The  street  called  “ Straight,”  in  Da- 
mascus (Acts  ix.  11),  was  an  exception  to  the  rule 
of  narrowness:  it  was  a noble  thoroughfare,  100  feet 
wide,  divided  in  the  Roman  age  by  colonnades  into 
three  avenues,  the  central  one  for  foot  passengers, 
the  side  passages  for  vehicles  and  hoi-semen  going 
in  different  directions.  The  shops  and  warehouses 
were  probably  collected  together  into  bazars  in 
ancient  as  in  modern  times  (Jer.  xxxvii.  21),  and 
of  the  wool,  brazier,  and  clothes  bazars  in  Jerusalem 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  v.  8,  §1),  and  perhaps  the  agreement 
between  Benhadad  and  Ahab  that  the  latter  should 
“ make  streets  in  Damascus”  (1  I\.  xx.  34),  was  in 
reference  rather  to  bazars,  and  thus  amounted  to  the 
establishment  of  a jus  ootrunercii.  That  streets  oc- 
casionally had  names  appears  from  Jer.  xxxvii.  2 1 ; 
Acts  ix.  11.  That  they  were  generally  uopaved 
may  be  inferred  from  the  notices  of  the  pavement 
laid  by  Herod  the  Great  at  Antioch,  and  bv  Herod 
Agrippa  II.  at  Jerusalem.  Hence  pavement  forms 
one  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the  ideal  Jerusalem 
(Tob.  xiii.  17  ; Rev.  xxi.  21).  Each  street  and  bazar 
in  a modem  town  is  locked  up  at  night:  the  same 
custom  appears  to  have  prevailed  in  ancient  times 
(Cunt.  iii.  3). 

Stripe*.  [PUNISHMENTS.  J 

Su  ah.  Son  of  Zoplmh,  an  Asherite  (l  Chr. 

vii.  36). 

Su'ba.  The  sons  of  Suha  were  among  the  sons 
of  Solomon’s  servants  who  returned  with  Zorobtbel 
(1  Esd.  v.  34). 

Suba'i  = Sh alma i (1  Esd.  v.  30;  comp.  Ear. 
ii.  46). 

Suc'coth.  A town  of  ancient  date  in  the  Holy 
Dm  id,  which  is  first  heard  of  iu  the  account  of 
the  homeward  journey  of  Jacob  from  Padan-aram 
(Gen.  xxxiii.  17).  The  name  is  fancifully  derived 
from  the  fact  of  Jacob’s  having  there  put  up 
“booths”  (Succdth)  for  his  cattle,  as  well  as  a 
house  lor  himself.  From  the  itinerary  of  Jacob’s 
return  it  seems  that  Succoth  lay  between  Pkniel, 
near  the  ford  of  the  torrent  Jabbok,  and  Sheeheni 
(comp,  xxxii.  30,  and  xxxiii.  18).  In  accordance 
with  this  is  the  mention  of  Succoth  in  the  narrative 
of  Gideon’s  pursuit  of  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  (Judg. 

viii.  5-17).  It  would  appear  from  this  passage 
that  it  lay  on  the  east  of  Jordan,  which  is  corro- 
borated by  the  fact  that  it  was  allotted  to  the  tribe 
of  Giid  (Josh.  xiii.  27).  Succoth  is  named  once 
again  after  this — in  1 K.  vii.  46;  2 Chr.  iv.  17 — 
as  marking  the  sj>ot  at  which  the  brass  foundries 
were  placed  for  casting  the  metal-work  of  the 
Temple,  it  appears  to  have  lieen  known  in  the 
time  of  Jerome,  who  says  that  there  was  then  a 
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town  named  Sochoth  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  the 
district  of  Scythopolis.  Nothing  more,  hewerer, 

Wiis  heard  of  it  till  Burckhardt’ s journey.  He  men- 
tions it  in  a note  to  p.  345  (July  2).  He  is  spaa- 
ing of  the  places  about  the  Jordan,  and,*  after 
naming  three  ruined  towns  “ on  the  west  siJe  of 
the  river  to  the  north  of  Bysan,”  he  says:  “ Nea.- 
where  we  crossed  to  the  south  are  the  ruin.-  <4 
Sukkot.  The  spot  at  which  he  crossed  he  fei 
already  stated  to  have  been  “ two  hours  from  Bmn, 
which  bore  N.N.W.”  Dr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Yin 
de  Velde  have  discovered  a place  named  Sakld, 
evidently  entirely  distinct  both  in  name  and  position 
from  that  of  Burckhardt.  In  the  accounts  and 
maps  of  these  travellers  it  is  placed  on  the  west  skit 
of  the  Jordan,  less  than  a mile  from  the  nver,  ml  | 
about  10  miles  south  of  Beisdn.  The  distance  rf 
Sdkut  from  Beisan  is  too  great,  even  if  it  were  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Jordan,  to  allow  of  its  beinz 
the  place  referred  to  by  Jerome.  The  SuAhoi  d 
Burckhardt  is  more  suitable.  But  it  is  doubtful 
whether  either  of  them  can  be  the  Succoth  of  the 
Old  Test.  For  the  events  of  Gideon’s  story  tb» 
latter  of  the  two  is  not  unsuitable.  Sdkit,  t* 
the  other  hand,  seems  too  far  south,  and  « il» 
on  the  west  of  the  river.  But  both  appear  too  hs 
to  the  north  for  the  Succoth  of  Jacob.  Until  the 
position  of  Succoth  is  more  exactly  ascertained,  it 
is  impossible  to  say  what  was  the  V ALLEY  Of 
Succoth  mentioned  in  Ps.  lx.  6 and  cviii.  7. 

Suc'coth,  the  first  camping-place  of  the  Israel- 
ites when  they  left  Egypt  (Ex.  xii.  37,  xiii. 2u; 
Num.  xxxiii.  5,  6).  This  place  was  apparent!* 
reached  at  the  close  of  the  first  day’s  march.  Hi- 
meses, the  starting-place,  was  probably  near  the 
western  end  of  the  Wddi-UTumeylat.  The  dirf- 
ance  traversed  in  each  day’s  journey  was  abort 
fifteen  miles,  and  as  Succoth  was  not  in  the  desert, 
the  next  station,  Eth&ni,  being  “ iu  the  edge  of  tie 
wilderness  ” (Ex.  xiii.  20  ; Num.  xxxiii.  6),  it  mat 
have  been  in  the  valley,  and  consequently  Mirij 
j due  east  of  Rameses,  and  fifteen  miles  distant  in  * 
straight  line. 

8uc  coth-Beno  th  occurs  only  in  2 K.  xvii.  30. 

| It  has  generally  been  supposed  that  this  term  * 
pure  Hebrew,  and  signifies  the  “ tents  of  daugh- 
ters ;”  which  some  explain  as  “ the  booths  iu  which 
the  daughters  of  the  Babylonians  prostituted  them- 
selves in  honour  of  their  idol,”  other*  as  “sauli 
tabernacles  in  which  were  contained  images  d 
female  deities.”  Sir  H.  Rawlinson  thinks  that  Sue- 
coth-benoth  represents  the  Chaldaean  goddess  Zri- 
Ixinit,  the  wife  of  Merodach,  who  was  espedaily 
worshipped  at  Babylon. 

8u'chathites.  One  of  the  families  of  scribo  at 
Jubez  (1  Chr.  ii.  55). 

8ud.  A river  in  the  immediate  neighbourh***! 
of  Babylon,  on  the  banks  of  which  Jewish  exile* 
lived  (Bar.  i.  4).  No  such  river  is  known  to  g"* 
graphers : but  the  original  text  may  have  been  Nif, 
the  river  Euphrates,  which  is  always  named  ty 
Arab  geographers  “ the  river  of  Sara." 

Bud  = Sia,  or  Siaua  (1  Esd.  v.  29 ; comp.  >T«E 
vii.  47  ; Ezr.  ii.  44). 

Su'diaa  = Hodaviaii  3 and  Hodevaii  (1  W- 
v.  26;  comp.  Ezr.  iii.  40 ; Neh.  xii.  43). 

Suklriims,  n nation  mentioned  (2  Chr.  xii-  j . 
with  the  Lubitn  and  Cusliim  as  supplying 
of  the  army  which  came  from  Shisbak  out  of 
Egypt  when  he  invaded  Judah.  The  Sukkiim* 
may  correspond  to  some  one  of  the  sliepfcerd  *f 
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wandering  races  mentioned  on  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments. 

Son.  In  the  history  of  the  creation  the  sun  is 
described  as  the  “ greater  light  ” in  contradistinction 
to  the  moon  or  “ lesser  lij'ht,”  in  conjunction  with 
which  it  was  to  serve  “ tor  signs,  and  for  seasons, 
and  for  days,  and  for  years,”  while  its  special  office 
was  “to  rule  the  day”  (Gen.  i.  14-16).  The 
“ signs  ” referred  to  were  probably  such  extraordin- 
ary phenomena  as  eclipses,  which  were  regarded 
as  conveying  premonitions  of  coming  events  (Jer. 
x.  2 : Matt.  xxiv.  29,  with  Luke  xxi.  25).  Tire 
joint  influence  assigned  to  the  sun  and  moon  in 
deciding  the  “ seasons,”  both  for  agricultural  opera- 
tions and  for  religious  festivals,  and  also  in  regul- 
ating the  length  and  subdivisions  of  the  “years,” 
correctly  describes  the  combination  of  the  lunar 
and  solar  year,  which  prevailed  at  all  events  subse- 
quently to  the  Mosaic  period.  The  sun  “ ruled  the 
day,”  not  only  in  reference  to  its  powerful  influ- 
ences, but  also  as  deciding  the  length  of  the  day 
and  supplying  the  means  of  calculating  its  progress. 
Sun-rise  and  sun-set  are  the  only  defined  points  of 
time  in  the  absence  of  artificial  contrivances  for  tell- 
ing the  hour  of  the  day.  Between  these  two  points 
the  Jews  recognized  three  periods,  viz.  when  the 
sun  became  hot,  about  9 A.M.  (1  Sam.  xi.  9;  Neh. 
vii.  3)  ; the  double  light  or  noon  (Geu.  xliii.  16  ; 

2 Sam.  iv.  5),  nnd  “ the  cool  of  the  day  ” shortly 
ltefore  sunset  (Gen.  iii.  8).  The  sun  also  served  to 
tix  the  quarters  of  the  hemisphere,  east,  west, 
north,  and  south,  which  were  represented  respect- 
ively by  the  rising  sun,  the  setting  sun  ( Is.  xlv.  6 ; 
Ps.  1.  1),  the  dark  quarter  (Gen.  xiii.  14  ; Joel  ii. 
20),  and  the  brilliant  quarter  (Deut.  xxxiii.  23; 
Job  xxxvii.  17;  Ez.  xl.  24)  ; or  otherwise  by  their 
position  relative  to  a person  facing  the  rising  sun — 
before,  behind,  on  the  left  hand,  and  on  the  right 
hand  (Job  xxiii.  8,  9).  The  apparent  motion  of 
the  sun  is  frequently  referred  to  in  terms  that 
would  imply  its  reality  (Josh.  x.  13;  2 K.  xx.  11 ; 
I‘s.  xix.  6 ; Eccl.  i.  5 ; Hab.  iii.  11).  The  worship 
of  the  sun,  as  the  most  prominent  and  powerful 
agent  in  the  kingdom  of  nature,  was  widely  diffused 
throughout  the  countries  adjacent  to  Palestine. 
The  Arabians  appear  to  have  paid  direct  worship  to 
it  without  the  intervention  of  any  statue  or  symbol 
(Job  xxxi.  26,  27),  and  this  simple  style  of  worship 
was  probably  familiar  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Jews 
in  Chaldaea  and  Mesopotamia.  The  Hebrews  must 
have  been  well  acquainted  with  the  idolatrous 
worship  of  the  sun  during  the  captivity  in  Egypt, 
both  from  the  contiguity  of  On,  the  chief  seat  of 
the  woiship  of  the  sun  ns  implied  in  the  name  itself 
(On  = the  Hebrew  Bethshemesh,  “ house  of  the 
sun,”  Jer.  xliii.  13),  and  also  from  the  connexion 
between  Joseph  and  Poti-pherah  (‘‘he  who  belongs 
to  Ka”),  the  priest  of  On  (Gen.  xli.  45).  After 
their  removal  to  Canaan,  the  Hebrews  came  in 
contact  with  various  forms  of  idolatry,  which  ori- 
ginated in  the  worship  of  the  sun ; such  as  the 
Baal  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  Molcch  or  Milcom  of 
the  Ammonites,  and  the  Hadad  of  the  Syrians.  It 
does  not  follow  that  the  object  symbolized  by  them 
was  known  to  the  Jews  themselves.  If  we  have 
any  notice  at  all  of  conscious  sun-worship  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  history,  it  exists  in  the  doubtful 
term  cliammanim  (Lev.  xxvi.  30;  Is.  xvii.  8,  &c.) 
which  probably  described  the  stone  pillars  or  statues 
under  which  the  solar  Baal  was  worshipped  at 
Baai-Hamon  (Cant.  viii.  11)  and  other  places.  To  > 
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judge  from  the  few  notices  we  have  on  the  subject 
in  the  Bible,  we  should  conclude  that  the  Jews 
derived  their  mode  of  worshipping  the  sun  from 
several  quarters.  The  importance  attached  to  the 
worship  of  the  sun  by  the  Jewish  kings,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  horses  were  stalled 
within  the  precincts  of  the  temple  (2  K.  xxiii.  1 1). 
In  the  metaphorical  language  of  Scripture  the  sun 
is  emblematic  of  the  law  of  God  (Ps.  xix.  7),  of  the 
cheering  presence  of  God  (Ps.  lxxxiv.  11),  of  the  jier- 
son  of  the  Saviour  (John  i.  9 ; Mai.  iv.  2),  and  of 
the  glory  and  purity  of  heavenly  beings  (Rev.  i. 
16,  x.  1,  xii.  1). 

8ur.  One  of  the  places  on  the  sea-coast  of  Pa- 
lestine, which  are  named  as  having  been  disturbed 
at  the  approach  of  Holofemes  (Jud.  ii.  28).  Some 
have  suggested  Dor,  others  a place  named  Sora, 
others,  again,  Surafcnd.  But  none  of  these  are 
satisfactory. 

Suretiship.  In  the  entire  absence  of  commerce 
the  law  laid  down  no  rules  on  the  subject  of  sure- 
tiship, but  it  is  evident  that  in  the  time  of  Solomon 
commercial  dealings  had  become  so  multiplied  tiuit 
suretiship  in  the  commercial  sense  was  common 
(Prov.  vi.  1,  xi.  15,  xvii.  18,  xx.  16,  xxii.  26, 
xxvii.  13).  But  in  older  times  the  notion  of  one 
man  becoming  a surety  for  a service  to  be  dis- 
charged by  another  was  in  full  force  (see  Gen.  xliv. 
32).  The  surety  of  course  became  liable  for  his 
client’s  debts  in  case  of  his  failure. 

8u'sa.  Esth.  xi.  3,  xvi.  18.  [Shushan.] 

Su'ianchites  is  found  once  only — in  Ezr.  iv.  9. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  designates  either  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city  Susa,  or  those  of  the  country — 
Susis  or  Susiana.  Perhaps  the  former  explanation 
is  preferable. 

8nsan'&&.  1.  The  heroine  of  the  story  of  the 

Judgment  of  Daniel.— 2.  One  of  the  women  who 
ministered  to  the  Lord  (Luke  viii.  3). 

Su'ii.  The  father  of  Gaddi  the  Manassito  spy 
(Num.  xiii.  11). 

Swallow,  Heb.  dirdr , and  'agur,  both  thus 
translated  in  A.  V.  DfrSr  occurs  twice,  Ps.  lxxxiv. 
3,  and  Prov.  xxvi.  2 ; 'agir,  also  twice,  Is.  xxxviii. 
14,  and  Jer.  viii.  7,  both  times  in  conjunction 
with  sis  or  sis.  In  each  passage  sis  is  rendered, 
probably  correctly,  by  LXX.  swallow,  A.  V. 
crane  (Crank],  which  is  more  prabably  the  true 
signification  of  'agur.  The  rendering  of  A.  V. 
for  diror  seems  less  open  to  question.  The  cha- 
racters ascribed  in  the  several  passages  where  the 
names  occur,  are  strictly  applicable  to  the  swallow, 
viz.  its  swiftness  of  flight,  its  nesting  in  the 
buildings  of  the  Temple,  its  mournful,  garrulous 
note,  and  its  regular  migration,  shared  indeed  in 
common  with  several  others.  Many  species  of 
swallow  occur  in  Palestine.  All  those  familiar  to 
us  in  Britain  are  found.  The  swallow,  martin, 
and  sand  martin  abound.  Besides  these  the  eastern 
swallow  and  the  crag  martin,  are  also  common. 
Of  the  genus  Cypsehts  (swift),  our  swift  Is  com- 
mon. and  the  splendid  nlpine  swift  may  be  seen 
in  nil  suitable  localities. 

Swan  (Heb.  tinshemeth).  Thus  rendered  by 
A.  V.  in  Lev.  xi.  18 ; Dent.  xiv.  16,  where  it  occms 
in  the  list  of  unclean  birds.  Bochart  explains  it 
noctua  (owl).  Gesenius  suggests  the  pelican.  These 
conjectures  cannot  be  admitted  as  satisfactory,  the 
owl  and  pelican  being  both  distinctly  expressed  else- 
where in  the  catalogue.  Nor  is  the  A.  V.  transla- 
tion likely  to  be  correct.  The  renderings  of  the 
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I.XX.,  “ porphyrio  ” and  “ ibis,”  are  either  of  them 
more  probable.  Neither  of  these  birds  occurs  else- 
where in  the  catalogue,  both  would  be  familiar  to 
residents  in  Egypt,  and  the  original  seems  to  point 
to  some  water-fowl.  Tloptpvpluw,  porphyrio  anti- 
quorum, Bp.,  the  purple  water-hen,  is  mentioned 
by  Aristotle,  Aristophanes,  Pliny,  and  more  fully 
described  by  Athenaeus.  It  is  allied  to  our  corn- 
crake and  water-hen,  and  is  the  largest  and  most 
beautiful  of  the  family  Hallulae.  It  frequents  marshes 
and  the  sedge  by  the  banks  of  rivers  in  all  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
abundant  in  Lower  Egypt. 

Swearing,  [Oath.J 

Sweat,  Bloody.  One  of  the  physical  phenomena 
attending  our  Lord's  agony  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane  is  described  by  St.  Luke  (xxii.  44,):  “His 
sweat  was  as  it  were  great  drops  (lit.  clots)  of 
blood  falling  down  to  the  ground.”  The  genuineness 
of  this  verse  and  of  the  preceding  has  been  doubted, 
but  is  now  generally  acknowledged.  Of  this  ma- 
lady, known  in  medical  science  by  the  term  diu- 
pedesis,  there  have  been  examples  recorded  both  in 
ancient  and  modem  times.  Aristotle  was  aware  of 
it.  The  muse  assigned  is  generally  violent  mental 
emotion.  Dr.  Millingen  ^Curiosities  of  Medical 
Experience , p.  489,  2nd  ed.)  gives  the  following 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon:  “It  is  probable 
that  this  strange  disorder  arises  from  a violent  com- 
motion of  the  nervous  system,  turning  the  streams 
of  blood  out  of  their  natural  course,  and  forcing 
the  red  particles  into  the  cutaneous  excretories.  A 
mere  relaxation  of  the  fibres  could  not  produce 
so  powerful  a revulsion.  It  may  also  arise  in 
cases  of  extreme  debility,  in  connexion  with  a 
thinner  condition  of  the  blood.”  Several  cases  of 
so  called  bloody  sweat  are  reported.  There  is 
still,  however,  wanted  a well-authenticated  in- 
stance in  modern  times,  observed  with  all  the 
care  and  attested  by  all  the  exactness  of  Liter 
medical  science. 

Swine  (Jleb.  ch&zir).  (I.)  The  flesh  of  swine 
was  forbidden  as  food  by  the  Levitical  law  (Lev.  xi. 
7 ; Deut.  xiv.  8);  the  abhorrence  which  the  Jews  ns 
a nation  had  of  it  may  l>e  inferred  from  Is.  Ixv.  4, 
and  2 Mncc.  vi.  18,  19.  Swine’s  flesh  was  for- 
bidden to  the  Egyptian  priests.  The  Ambinns  also 
were  disallowed  the  use  of  it.  No  other  reason  for 
the  command  to  abstain  from  swine’s  flesh  is  given 
in  the  law  of  Moses  beyond  the  general  one  which 
forbade  any  of  the  mammalia  ns  food  which  did 
not  literally  fulfil  the  terms  of  the  definition  of 
a “ clean  animal,”  viz.  that  it  was  to  be  a clovcn- 
footed  ruminant.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
dietetical  considerations  may  have  influenced  Moses 
in  his  prohibition  of  swine’s  flesh ; it  is  generally 
believed  that  its  use  in  hot  countries  is  liable 
to  induce  cutaneous  disorders ; hence  in  a people 
liable  to  leprosy  the  necessity  for  the  observance 
of  a strict  rule.  Although  the  Jews  did  not 
breed  swine,  during  the  greater  period  of  their  ex- 
istence as  a nntion,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  heathen  nations  of  Palestine  used  the  flesh  as 
food.  At  the  time  of  our  Lord's  ministry  it  would 
appear  that  the  Jews  occasionally  violated  the  law 
of  Moses  with  respect  to  swine’s  flesh.  Whether 
“ the  herd  of  swine”  into  which  the  devils  were 
allowed  to  enter  (Matt.  viii.  32;  Mark  v.  13)  were 
the  property  of  the  Jewish  or  Gentile  inhabitants 
of  Gadara  does  not  appear  from  the  sacred  nar- 
rative ; but  that  the  practice  of  keeping  swine  did 
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exist  amongst  some  of  the  Jews  seems  clear  from 
the  enactment  of  the  law  of  Hyrcanua  “ ne  cni 
poreum  alere  liceret.”  (2.)  The  wild  boar  of  the 
wood  CPs.  lxxx.  13)  is  the  common  Sus  sorofa  which 
is  frequently  met  with  in  the  woody  parts  of  Pa- 
lestine, especially  in  Mount  Tabor. 

Sword.  [Arms.] 

Sycamine-Tree  is  mentioned  once  only,  tii^ 
in  Luke  xvii.  6.  There  is  no  reason  to  denbt 
that  the  sycamine  is  distinct  from  the  sycamore  e! 
the  same  evangelist  (xix.  4).  The  sycamine  is  tie 
mulberry-tree  {Morns),  Both  black  and  wl£c 
mulberry-trees  are  common  in  Syria  and  Pklestae. 


Harm  nigra  (Mulberry). 


Sycamore  (Heb.  shikm&h).  The  Hebrew 
occurs  in  the  0.  T.  only  in  the  plural  form  m sx. 
and  once  fern..  Is.  lxxviii.  47.  The  two  Greek 
words  occur  only  once  each  in  the  N.  T.  (Luke  rri 
(i,  xix.  4).  Although  it  may  be  admitted  that  the 
Sycamine  is  properly,  and  in  Luke  xrii.  6,  the 
Mulberry,  and  the  Sycamore  the  Fig-mulberry,  w 
Sycamore-fig  ( Ficus  Sycomorus ),  yet  the  latter » 
the  tree  generally  leferral  to  in  *he  O.  T.,  and  c»IW 
hy  the  Sept,  sycamine,  as  1 K.  x.  27  ; 1 Chr.  xns- 
28  ; Ps.  Lxxviii.  47  ; Am.  vri.  14.  The  Syamert, 
or  Fig-mulberry , is  in  Egypt  and  Palestine  s tw 
of  great  imjiortance  and  very  extensive  me.  It 
attains  the  size  of  a walnut-tree,  ha>  wide-sprrafat 
branches,  and  nffords  a delightful  shade.  On  tis> 
account  it  is  frequently  planted  by  the  wayside. 
Its  leaves  are  heart-shaped,  downy  on  the  md* 
side,  and  fragrant.  The  fruit  grows  directly 
the  trunk  itself  on  little  sprigs,  and  in  dusters  l&r 
the  grape.  To  make  it  eatable,  each  fruit,  three  «f 
four  days  before  gathering,  mint,  it  is  said,  be 
tured  with  a sharp  instrument  or  the  finger-ww- 
This  was  the  original  employment  of  the  prop** 
Amos,  as  he  says  vli.  14.  So  peat  was  the  rah* 
of  these  trees,  that  David  appointed  for  them  m 
kingdom  a special  overseer,  as  he  did  for  the  dim 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  28);  and  it  is  mentioned  asweet 
the  heaviest  of  Egypt’s  calamities,  that  her  *yc»- 
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roved  by  hailstones  (Ps.  lxxviii. 


1*1014  ii/somnruM. 


K place  named  only  in  John  iv„  5,  It 
t “ a city  of  Samaria  called  Sychar.’  ’ 
ither  a name  applied  to  the  town  of 
it  was  an  independent  place.  1.  The 
alternatives  is  now  almost  universally 
i the  words  of  Dr,  Robinson,  “ In  con- 
tlie  hatred  which  existed  between  the 
! Samaritans,  and  in  allusion  to  their 
town  of  Sichem  received,  among  the 
ion  people,  the  by-name  Sychar.”  No 
er,  of  such  a nickname  is  found  either 
mis  or  the  Talmud.  But,  presuming 
well  was  then,  where  it  is  now  shown, 
nee  of  the  valley  of  Nablus,  Shechem 
» distant  to  answer  to  the  words  of  St. 
t must  have  been  more  than  a mile  oil'. 
Christian  tradition  discriminates  She- 
iychar.  Eusebius  (Onoimst.)  says  that 
in  front  of  the  city  of  Nenpolis ; and, 
; lay  by  the  side  of  Luza/which  was  three 
Neapolia.  Sychem,  on  the  other  hand, 
i the  suburbs  of  Neapolis  by  the  tomb 
The  Bourdeaux  Pilgrim  describes  Se- 
th? foot  of  the  mountain,  and  as  con- 
eph’s  monument  and  plot  of  ground, 
i proceeds  to  say  that  a thousand  paces 
the  place  called  Sychar.  2.  In  favour 
mving  been  an  independent  place  is  the 
village  named  ’Askar  still  exists  at  the 
loot  of  Ebal,  about  north-east  of  the 
cob,  and  about  half  a mile  from  it.  A 


village  like  'Askar  answers  much  more  appropri- 
ately to  the  casual  description  of  St.  John  than  so 
largo  and  so  venerable  a place  as  Shechem.  On 
the  other  hand  them  h an  etymological  difficulty 
m the  way  of  this  identification.  'Askar  begins 
with  the  letter  ’.-lin,  which  Sychar  docs  not  appear 
to  hare  contained, 

Sychem.  The  Greek  form  of  the  word  Shechem, 
the  name  of  the  well-known  city  of  Central  Pales- 
tine. It  occurs  in  Act*  vii.  lb  only.  The  main 
interest  of  the  passage  rests  on  its  containing  two 
of  those  numerous  ami  singular  variations  from  the 
early  history,  ns  told  in  the  Pentateuch,  with  which 
the  speech  of  St.  Stephen  abound*.  A bastard  vari- 
ation of  the  name  of  Sychem,  via.  SiCHEM,  is  found, 
and  its  people  are  mentioned  as— 

Sy  chemite,  the,  in  Jbd.  v.  10. 

Sye  lus  = Jebibl  3(1  £sd.  ».  8 ; comp.  2Chr. 
xxxv.  8). 

Sye’ne,  properly  SevkkeH,  a town  of  Egypt  on 
the  frontier  of  Cash  or  Ethiopia,  The  prophet 
Ezekiel  speaks  of. the  desolation  of  Egypt  “from 
Migdol  to  Sereneh,  even  unto  the  bolder  of  Cush  ” 
(xxix.  10),  and  of  its  people  being  slain  “from 
Migdol  to  Sereneh  ” (xxx.  0).  Migdol  was  on 
the  eastern  border,  and  Sereneh  is  thus  rightly 
identified  with  the  town  ofSyene,  which  was  always 
the  last  town  of  Egypt  on  the  south,  though  at 
one  time  included  in  the  Dome  Nubia.  Its  ancient 
Egyptian  name  is  SON.  The  modern  town  is 
slightly  to  the  north  of  the  old  site. 

Synagogue.  It  may  be  well  to  note  at  the 
outset  the  points  of  contact  between  the  hi>tory  and 
ritual  of  the  synagogue*  of  the  Jews,  and  the  facts 
to  which  the  inquiries  of  the  Biblical  student  are 
principally  directed,  (1.)  They  meet  us  as  the 
great  characteristic  institution  of  the  later  phase 
of  Judaism.  (2.)  We  cannot  separate  them  from 
the  most  intimate  connexion  with  our  Lord's  life 
and  ministry.  In  them  He  worshipped  in  His 
youth,  and  in  Ilis  manhood.  They  were  the  scenes 
of  no  small  portion  of  His  woik.  (3.)  There  are 
the  questions,  leading  us  back  to  a remoter  past : In 
what  did  the  worship  of  the  synagogue  originate  ? 
what  type  was  it  intended  to  reproduce?  what 
customs,  alike  in  nature,  if  not  in  name,  served  as 
the  starting-point  for  it?  (4.)  The  synagogue, 
with  all  that  belonged  to  it,  was  connected  with  the 
future  as  well  as  with  the  post.  It  was  the  older 
with  which  the  first  Christian  believers  were  most 
familiar.  Widely  divergent  ns  the  two  words  and 
the  things  they  represented  afterwards  became,  the 
Ecdesia  had  its  starting-point  in  the  Synagogue. 
Keeping  these  points  in  view,  it  remains  to  deal 
with  the  subject  in  a somewhat  more  formal 
manner.— I.  Name. — ( 1.)  The  Aramaic  equiva- 
lent centshta  first  appears  in  the  Targum  of 
Oukelos  as  a substitute  for  Heb.  ’eJAh  ( = con- 
gregation) in  the  Pentateuch.  The  more  precise 
local  designation  ( Beth  ha-Ceneseth  — House  of 
gathering),  belongs  to  a yet  later  date.  (2.)  The 
word  owayury4\,  not  unknown  in  classical  Greek, 
became  prominent  in  that  of  the  Hellenists.  It 
appears  in  the  LXX.  as  the  translation  of  not  less 
than  twenty-one  Hebrew  words  in  which  the  idea 
of  a gathering  is  implied.  In  the  books  of  the  Apo- 
crypha the  word,  as  in  those  of  the  0.  T.,  retains 
its  general  meaning,  and  is  not  used  specifically  for 
any  recognised  place  of  warship.  In  the  N.  T., 
however,  the  local  meaning  is  the  dominant  one. 
Sometimes  the  word  is  applied  to  the  tribunal 
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which  wsts  connected  with  or  sat  in  the  synagogue 
in  the  narrower  sense  (Matt.  x.  17,  xxiii.  34;  Mark 
xiii.  9 ; Luke  xxi.  12,  xii.  11).  Within  the  limits 
of  the  Jewish  Church  it  perhaps  kept  its  ground 
as  denoting  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Christian 
brethren  (Jas.  ii.  2).— II.  Hislory. — (1.)  Jewish 
writers  have  claimed  for  their  synagogues  a very 
remote  antiquity.  In  well-nigh  every  place  where 
the  phrase  “ before  the  Lord  ” appears,  they  recog- 
nise iu  it  a known  sanctuary,  a fixed  place  of  meet- 
ing, and  therefore  a synagogue.  (2.)  Apart  flora 
these  far-fetched  interpretations,  we  know  too  little 
of  the  life  of  Israel,  both  before  and  under  the  mon- 
archy, to  be  nble  to  say  with  certainty  whether  there 
was  anything  at  all  corresponding  to  the  synagogues 
of  later  date.  (3.)  During  the  exile,  in  the  abey- 
ance of  the  Temple-worship,  the  meetings  of  devout 
Jews  probably  became  more  systematic,  and  must 
have  helped  forward  the  change  which  appeal's  so 
conspicuously  at  the  time  of  the  return.  The  whole 
history  of  Ezra  presupposes  the  habit  of  solemn, 
probably  of  periodic  meetings  (Ezr.  viii.  15  ; Neh. 
viii.  2,  ix.  1 ; Zech.  vii.  5j.  To  that  period  ac- 
cordingly wc  may  attribute  the  revival  if  flot  the 
institution  of  synagogues.  Assuming  Ewald’s  theory 
ns  to  the  date  and  occasion  of  Ps.  Ixxiv.,  there  must, 
at  some  subsequent  period,  have  been  a great  de- 
struction of  the  buildings,  and  a consequent  sus- 
pension of  the  services.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  striking 
that  they  arc  not  in  any  way  prominent  in  the  Mac- 
cabaean  history.  When  that  struggle  was  over, 
there  appeal's  to  have  been  a freer  development  of 
what  may  be  called  the  synagogue  parochial  system 
among  the  Jews  of  Palestine  and  other  countries. 
Well-nigh  every  town  or  village  had  its  one  or  more 
synagogues.  (4.)  It  is  hardly  possible  to  over- 
estimate the  influence  of  the  system  thus  developed. 
To  it  we  may  ascribe  the  tenacity  with  which,  after 
the  Maccalmean  struggle,  the  Jews  adhered  to  the 
religion  of  their  fathers,  and  never  again  relapsed 
into  idolatry.  The  people  were  now  in  no  danger 
of  forgetting  the  Law,  and  the  external  ordinances 
that  hedged  it  round.  Here,  as  in  the  cognate  older 
of  the  Scribes,  there  was  an  influence  tending  to 
diminish  and  ultimately  almost  to  destroy  the  au- 
thority of  the  hereditary  priesthood.  The  way  was 
silently  prepared  for  a new’  and  higher  order,  which 
should  rise  in  “ the  fulness  of  time  ” out  of  the 
decay  and  abolition  of  both  the  priesthood  and  the 
Temple.— III.  Stnicture. — (1.)  The  size  of  a syna- 
gogue, like  that  of  a church  or  chapel,  varied  with 
the  jiopulation.  Its  position  was,  however,  determ- 
iuate.  It  stood,  if  possible,  on  the  highest  ground, 
in  or  near  the  city  to  which  it  belonged.  And  its 
direction  too  was  fixed.  Jerusalem  was  the  Jiibleh 
of  Jewish  devotion.  The  synagogue  was  so  con- 
structed, that  tire  worshippers  as  they  entered,  and 
ns  they  prayed,  looked  towaid  it.  The  building 
was  commonly  erected  at  the  cost  of  the  district. 
Sometimes  it  was  built  by  a rich  Jew,  or  even  as  in 
Luke  vii.  5,  by  a friendly  proselyte.  (2.)  In  the 
internal  arrangement  of  the  synagogue  we  trace  an 
obvious  analogy  to  the  type  of  the  tabernacle.  At 
the  upper  or  Jerusalem  end  stood  the  Ark,  the  chest 
which,  like  the  older  and  more  sacred  Ark,  con- 
tained the  Book  of  the  Law,  It  gave  to  that  end 
the  name  and  character  of  a sanctuary.  This  part 
of  the  synagogue  was  naturally  the  place  of  honour. 
Here  were  the  “ chief  seats,"  after  which  Pharisees 
itnd  Scribes  strove  so  eagerly  (Matt,  xxiii.  6),  to 
which  the  wealthy  and  honoured  worshipper  was 


invited  (James  ii.  2,  3).  Here  too,  in  front  of  the 
Ark,  still  reproducing  the  type  of  the  Taleravh, 
was  the  eight-branched  lamp,  lighted  oalyoa  the 
gi -eater  festivals.  Iiesidei  this,  there  was  one  lamp 
kept  burning  perpetually.  A little  further  toward* 
the  middle  of  the  building  was  a raised  platform, 
on  which  several  persous  could  stand  at  once,  tai 
in  the  middle  of  this  rase  a pulpit,  in  which  the 
Leader  stood  to  read  the  lesson  or  sat  down  to  teach. 
The  congregation  were  divided,  men  on  one  side, 
women  on  the  other,  a low  partition,  five  or  six  ft*: 
high,  running  between  them.  The  arrangeroeur 
of  modem  synagogues,  for  many  centuries,  hive 
made  the  separation  more  complete  by  placing  th* 
women  in  low  side-galleries,  screened  off  by  lattke- 
work.— IV.  Officers. — (1.)  In  smaller  towns  tbn» 
was  often  but  one  Rabbi.  Where  a fuller  orgarria- 
tion  was  possible,  there  was  a college  of  Elders 
(Luke  vii.  3)  presided  over  by  one  who  was  “tb> 
chief  of  the  synagogue  ” (Luke  viii.  41,  49,  st. 
14;  Acts  xviii.  8,  17).  (2.)  The  most  promiiw. 
functionary  in  a huge  synagogue  was  known  as  the 
She  Hack  ( = legatus),  the  officiating  minister  wb* 
acted  as  the  delegate  of  the  congregation,  and  w 
therefore  the  chief  reader  of  prayers,  & c.,  in  thiir 
name.  (3.)  The  Chazz&n,  or  44  minister  ” of  the 
synagogue  (Luke  iv.  20)  had  duties  of  a lower  Idad 
resembling  those  of  the  Christian  deacon  or  lot- 
deacon.  He  was  to  open  the  doors,  to  get  the 
building  ready  for  service.  (4.)  Besides  these  then 
were  ten  men  attached  to  every  synagogue,  who* 
functions  have  been  the  subject-matter  of  volumiaoc< 
controversy.  They  were  known  as  the  Batiifia: 
( = Otiosi ),  and  no  synagogue  was  complete  with- 
out them.  They  were  supposed  to  be  raea  cf 
leisure,  not  obliged  to  labour  for  their  livelihood, 
able  therefore  to  attend  the  week-day  as  well  t> 
the  Sabbath  services.  Uhenford  sees  in  them  sirapif 
a body  of  men,  peimanently  on  duty,  making  up  s 
congregation  (ten  being  the  minimum  number, 
so  that  there  might  be  no  delay  in  beginning  th1 
service  at  the  proper  hours,  and  that  no  sinck 
worshipper  might  go  away  disappointed.  {5.)  h 
will  be  seen  at  once  how  closely  the  organmtwc 
of  the  synngogue  was  reproduced  in  that  of  tk 
Ecclesia.  Here  also  there  was  the  single  presbyter- 
bishop  iu  small  towns,  a council  of  presbyters  u»i«r 
one  head  in  large  cities.  The  legatus  of  the  syna- 
gogues appears  in  the  &yyt\os  (Rev.  i.  20.  ii.  1* 
perhaps  also  in  the  ax6<rro\os  of  the  Chrotx 
Church.  — V.  Worship. — (1.)  The  ritual  of  th* 
synagogue  was  to  a large  extent  the  reproduce 
of  the  statelier  liturgy  of  the  Temple.  It  will  b? 
enough,  in  this  place,  to  notice  in  what  wayth* 
ritual,  no  less  than  the  organization,  was  connect 
with  the  facts  of  the  N.  T.  history,  and  with  li* 
life  and  order  of  the  Christian  Church.  (2.)  Iroc 
the  synagogue  came  the  use  of  fixed  formsot  prayt’ 
To  that  the  first  disciples  had  been  accustomed  fruo 
their  youth.  They  had  asked  their  Master  to  gi" 
them  a distinctive  one,  and  he  had  complied  w:t- 
their  request  (Luke  xi.  1),  as  the  Baptist  had  dooe 
before  for  his  disciples,  as  eveiy  Rabbi  did  for  ha 
The  forms  might  be  and  were  abused.  (3.)  The 
large  admixture  of  a didactic  element  in  Chritfio 
worship,  that  by  which  it  was  distinguished  free 
all  Gentile  forms  of  adoration,  was  derived  from  the 
older  Older.  “Moses”  was  “read  in  the  s"3’ 
gogues  eveiy  Sabbath-day”  (Acta  xv.  21),  ** 
whole  Law  being  read  consecutively,  « ^ 1(1  *’ 
j completed,  according  to  one  cycle,  in  three  van. 
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The  writings  of  the  Prophets  were  rend  as  second 
lessons  in  a corresponding  order.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Derash  (Acts  xiii.  15),  the  exposition, 
the  sermon  of  the  synagogue.  (4.)  To  the  ritual 
of  the  synagogue  we  may  probably  trace  a practice 
which  has  sometimes  been  a stumbling-block  to  the 
student  of  Christian  antiquity,  the  subject-matter 
of  fierce  debate  among  Christian  controversialists. 
Whatever  account  may  be  given  of  it,  it  is  certain 
that  Prayers  for  the  Dead  appear  in  the  Church’s 
worship  as  soon  as  we  have  any  trace  of  it  after  the 
immediate  records  of  the  Apostolic  age.  There  is  a 
probability  indefinitely  great  that  prayers  for  the  de- 
parted (the  Kaddish  of  later  Judaism)  were  familiar 
to  the  synagogues  of  Palestine  and  other  countries, 
that  the  early  Christian  believers  were  not  startled 
by  them  as  an  innovation,  that  they  passed  uncon- 
demned  even  by  our  Lord  Himself.  (5.)  The  con- 
formity extends  also  to  the  times  of  prayer.  In  the 
hours  of  service  this  was  obviously  the  case.  The 
third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours  were  in  the  times  of  the 
N.  T.  (Acta  iii.  1,  x.  3,  9),  and  had  been  probably  for 
some  time  before  (Ps.  lv.  17  ; Dan.  vi.  10),  the  fixed 
times  of  devotion,  known  then,  and  still  known,  re- 
spectively as  the  Shachdrith , the  Minchah,  and  the 
'Arabith.  The  same  hours,  it  is  well  known,  were 
recognised  in  the  Church  of  the  second,  probably  in 
that  of  the  first  century  also.  The  solemn  days  of 
the  synagogue  were  the  second,  the  fifth,  and  the 
seventh,  the  last  or  Sabbath  being  the  conclusion  of 
the  whole.  The  transfer  of  the  sanctity  of  the 
Sabbath  to  the  Lord’s  Day  involved  a corresponding 
change  in  the  onler  of  the  week,  and  the  first,  the 
fourth,  and  the  sixth  became  to  the  Christian  society 
what  the  other  days  had  been  to  the  Jewish.  (6.) 
The  following  suggestion  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
this  transfer  was  effected,  involves,  it  is  believed, 
fewer  arbitrary  assumptions  than  any  other,  and 
connects  itself  with  another  interesting  custom, 
common  to  the  Church  and  the  Synagogue.  It 
was  a Jewish  custom  to  end  the  Sabbath  with  a 
feast,  in  which  they  did  honour  to  it  as  to  a parting 
king.  The  feast  was  held  in  the  synagogue.  A 
cup  of  wine,  over  which  a special  blessing  had  been 
spoken,  was  handed  round.  It  is  obvious  that,  so 
long  as  the  Apostles  and  their  followers  continued 
to  use  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning,  so  long  i.  e. 
as  they  fraternized  with  their  brethren  of  the  stock 
of  Abraham,  this  would  coincide  in  point  of  time 
with  their  St7wvov  on  the  first  day  of  the  week. 
By  degrees  the  time  became  later,  passed  on  to  mid- 
night, to  the  early  dawn  of  the  next  day,  (7.) 
From  the  synagogue  lastly  came  many  less  -con- 
spicuous practices,  which  meet  us  in  the  liturgical 
life  of  the  first  three  centuries.  Ablution,  entire  or 
partial,  before  entering  the  place  of  meeting  ( Heb. 
x.  22;  John  xiii.  1-15);  standing  and  not  kneel- 
ing, as  the  attitude  of  prayer  (Luke  xviii.  11);  the 
arms  stretched  out;  the  lace  turned  towards  the 
Kibleh  of  the  East ; the  responsive  Amen  of  the  con- 
gregation to  the  prayers  and  benedictions  of  the 
elders  (1  Cor.  xiv.  16).— VI.  Judicial  Functions. 
— (1.)  The  language  of  the  N.  T.  shows  that  the 
officers  of  the  synagogue  exercised  in  certain  cases  a 
judicial  power.  (2.)  It  is  not  quite  so  easy,  how- 
ever, to  define  the  nature  of  the  tribunal,  and  the 
precise  limits  of  its  jurisdiction.  In  two  of  the 
passages  referred  to  (Matt.  x.  17;  Mark  xiii.  9) 
they  are  carefully  distinguished  from  the  councils. 
It  seems  probable  that  the  council  was  the  larger 
tribunal  of  23,  which  sat  in  every  city,  and  that 
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under  the  term  synagogue  we  are  to  understand  a 
smaller  court,  probably  that  of  the  Ten  judges  men- 
tioned in  the  Talmud.  (3.)  Here  also  we  trace 
the  outline  of  a Christian  institution.  The  4k- 
K\7)<rla,  either  by  itself  or  by  appointed  delegates, 
was  to  act  as  a Court  of  Arbitration  in  all  disputes 
among  its  members.  The  elders  of  the  Church 
were  not,  however,  to  descend  to  the  trivial  disputes 
of  daily  life.  For  the  eldei-s,  ns  for  those  of  the 
synagogue,  were  reserved  the  graver  offences  against 
religion  and  morals. 

Synagogue,  the  Great.  ( 1.)  On  the  return  of  the 
Jews  from  Babylon,  a great  council  was  appointed, 
according  to  Rabbinic  tradition,  to  re-organize  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  people.  It  consisted  of  120  mem- 
bers, and  these  were  known  ns  the  men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue,  the  successors  of  the  prophets,  them- 
selves, in  their  turn,  succeeded  by  scribes  prominent, 
individually,  as  teachers.  Ezra  was  recognised  as 
president.  Their  aim  was  to  restore  again  the  crovrn, 
or  glory  of  Israel.  To  this  end  they  collected  all 
the  sacred  writings  of  former  ages  and  their  own, 
and  so  completed  the  canon  of  the  0.  T.  They  in- 
stituted the  feast  of  Purim.  They  organised  the 
ritual  of  the  synagogue,  and  gave  their  sanction 
to  the  ShemSnch  Fsreh,  the  eighteen  solemn  bene- 
dictions in  it.  (2.)  Much  of  this  is  evidently  un- 
certain. The  absence  of  any  historical  mention  of 
such  a body,  not  only  in  the  O.T.  and  the  Apo- 
crypha, but  in  Josephus,  Philo,  and  the  Seder  Ohm, 
so  that  the  earliest  record  of  it  is  found  in  the  Pirhe 
Aboth,  circ.  the  second  century  after  Christ,  had  led 
some  critics  to  reject  the  whole  statement  .as  a Rab- 
binic invention.  The  narrativeof  Neh.  viii.  13clearlv 
implies  the  existence  of  a body  of  men  acting  as  coun- 
sellors under  the  presidency  of  Ezra,  and  these  may 
have  been  an  assembly  of  delegates  from  all  pro- 
vincial synagogues — a synod  of  the  National  Church. 

Syn'tyche,  a female  member  of  the  Church  ot 
Philippi  (Phil.  iv.  2,  3). 

Sy’racuse.  The  celebrated  city  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Sicily.  St.  Paul  arrived  thither  in  an 
Alexandrian  ship  from  Melita,  on  his  voyage  to 
Rome  (Acts  xxviii.  12).  The  magnificence  which 
Cicero  describes  as  still  remaining  in  his  time,  was 
then  no  doubt  greatly  impaired.  But  the  site  of 
Syracuse  rendered  it  a convenient  place  for  the 
African  corn-ships  to  touch  at,  for  the  harbour  was 
an  excellent  one,  and  the  fountain  Arethusa  in  the 
island  furnished  an  unfailing  supply  of  excellent 
water.  In  the  time  of  St.  Paul’s  voyage,  Sicily  did 
not  supply  the  Romans  with  corn  to  the  extent  it 
had  done  in  the  time  of  King  Hiero,  and  in  a less 
degree  as  late  as  the  time  of  Cicero.  It  is  an 
error,  however,  to  suppose  that  the  soil  was  ex- 
hausted ; for  Strabo  expressly  says,  that  for  com, 
and  some  other  productions,  Sicily  even  smpassed 
Italy.  At  this  period,  there  were  only  five  Roman 
colonies  in  Sicily,  of  which  Syracuse  was  one.  The 
others  were  Catana,  Tauromenium,  Thermae,  and 
Tyndaris.  Messana  too,  although  not  a colony, 
was  a town  filled  with  a Roman  population. 

Syria  s the  term  used  throughout  our  version 
for  the  Hebrew  Aram,  as  well  as  for  the  Greek 
! 'S.vpia . Most  probably  Syria  is  for  Tsyria,  the 

country  about  1'sur,  or  Tyre,  which  was  the  first 
of  the  Syrian  towns  known  to  the  Greeks.  1.  Geo- 
graphical extent.  — It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  the 
limits  of  Syria.  The  Hebrew  Aram  seems  to  com- 
mence on  the  northern  frontier  of  Palestine,  and  to- 
extend  thence  northward  to  the  skirts  of  Taurus, 
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westward  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  eastward  pro- 
bably to  the  Khabour  river.  Its  chief  divisions  are 
Aram-Dammesek,  or  “Syria  of  Damascus,”  Aram- 
Zobah, or  “Syria  of  Zobah,”  Aram-Naharaira,  “ Me- 
sopotamia,” or  “Syria  of  the  Two  Rivers,”  and 
Padan-Aram,  “ the  plain  Syria,”  or  “ the  plain  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains.”  Of  these  we  caunot 
be  mistaken  in  identifying  the  first  with  the  rich 
country  about  Damascus,  lying  between  Anti-libanus 
and  the  desert,  and  the  last  with  the  district  about 
Harran  and  Orfah,  the  flat  country  stretching  out 
from  the  western  extremity  of  Mons  Mnsius  towards 
the  true  source  of  the  Khabour  at  Ras-el-Ain. 
Aram-Naharaira  seems  to  be  a term  including  this 
last  tract,  aud  extending  beyond  it,  though  how  far 
beyond  is  doubtful.  Arnm-Zobah  seems  to  be  the 
tract  between  the  Euphrates  and  Coele-syria.  The 
other  divisions  of  Aram,  such  as  Aram-Maachah 
and  Aram-beth-Rehob,  are  more  difficult  to  locate 
with  any  certainty.  Probably  they  were  portions 
of  the  tract  intervening  between  Anti-libanus  and 
the  desert.  The  Greek  writers  used  the  term  Syria 
still  more  vaguely  than  the  Hebrews  did  Aram. 
On  the  one  hand  they  extended  it  to  the  Euxine ; 
on  the  other  they  carried  it  to  the  holders  of  Egypt. 
Still  they  seem  always  to  have  had  a feeling  that 
Syria  Proper  was  a narrower  region.  The  LXX. 
and  New  Testament  writers  distinguish  Syria  from 
Phoenicia  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Samaria, 
Judaea,  Idumaea,  &c.,  on  the  other.  In  the  present 
article  it  seems  best  to  take  the  word  in  this  narrow 
sense,  aud  to  regard  Syria  as  bounded  by  Atnanus 
and  Taurus  on  the  north,  by  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Arabian  desert  on  the  east,  by  Palestine  on 
the  south,  by  the  Mediterranean  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontes,  aud  then  by  Phoenicia  upon  the  west. 
The  tract  thus  circumscribed  is  about  300  miles 
long  from  north  to  south,  and  flora  50  to  150  miles 
broad.  It  contains  an  area  of  about  30,000  square 
miles.  2.  General  physical  featitres. — The  general 
character  of  the  tract  is  mountainous,  as  the  Hebrew 
name  Aram  (from  a root  signifying  “height”) 
sufficiently  implies.  On  the  west,  two  longitudinal 
chains,  running  parallel  with  the  coast  at  no  great 
distance  from  one  another,  extend  along  two- thirds 
of  the  length  of  Syria,  from  the  latitude  of  Tyre  to 
that  of  Antioch.  In  the  latitude  of  Antioch  the 
longitudinal  chains  are  met  by  the  chain  of  Amanus, 
an  outlying  barrier  of  Taurus,  having  the  direction 
of  that  range,  which  in  this  part  is  from  south-west 
to  north-east.  The  most  fertile  and  valuable  tract 
of  Syria  is  the  long  valley  intervening  between 
Libanus  and  Anti-libanus.  The  northern  mountain 
region  is  also  fairly  productive;  but  the  soil  of  the 
plains  about  Aleppo  is  poor,  and  the  eastern  flank 
of  the  Anti-libanus,  except  in  one  place,  is  peculiarly 
sterile.  3.  The  Mountain  Ranges. — (a)  Lebanon. 
Of  the  various  mountain-ranges  of  Syria,  Lebanon 
possesses  the  greatest  interest.  It  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Litany  to  Arka , a distance  of  nearly 
100  miles,  aud  is  composed  chiefly  of  Jura  lime- 
stone, but  varied  with  sandstone  and  basalt.  [Le- 
banon.] (6)  Anti-libanus.  This  range,  as  the 
name  implies,  stands  over  against  Lebanon,  running 
in  the  same  direction, ».  e.  nearly  north  and  south, 
and  extending  the  same  length,  (c)  Bargylus. 
Mount  Bargylus,  called  now  Jebel  Nosairi  towards 
the  south,  and  towards  the  north  Jcbcl  Kraad , ex- 
tends from  the  mouth  of  the  Xahr-el-Kebir  (Eleu- 
therus),  nearly  opposite  Hems,  to  the  vicinity  of 
Antioch,  a distance  of  rather  more  than  100  miles. 
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One  of  the  western  spurs  terminates  in  a remark- 
able headland,  known  to  the  ancients  as  Mount 
Casius,  and  now  called  Jcbel-el-Akra,  or  the  tt  Ball 
Mountain.”  (d)  Amanus.  North  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Orontes,  between  its  course  and  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Issus  ( Iskanderun },  lies  the 
range  of  Amanus,  which  divides  Syria  from  Cilicu. 
Its  average  elevation  is  5000  feet,  and  it  term  mate 
abruptly  at  Ras-el-Khanzir,  in  a high  cliff  ow. 
hanging  the  sea.  4.  The  Rivers. — The  princip*. 
rivers  of  Syria  are  the  Litany  and  the  OtonK 
The  Litany  springs  from  a small  lake  situated  is 
the  middle  of  the  Coele-syriau  valley,  about  ta 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Baalbek.  It  enters  the 
sea  about  5 miles  north  of  Tyre.  The  souiw  of 
the  Orontes  is  but  about  15  miles  from  that  of  tk 
Litany.  Its  modern  name  is  the  Nakr^LAn,  c.- 
“ Rebel  Stream,”  an  appellation  given  to  it  on  sc- 
count  of  its  violence  aud  impetuosity  in  many  parti 
of  its  course.  The  other  Syrian  streams  of  ic«j> 
consequence,  besides  the  Litauy  and  the  Orontes,  vt 
the  Barada  or  river  of  Damascus,  the  Koueii.  a 
river  of  Aleppo,  and  the  Sajur , a tributary  of  tk 
Euphrates.  5.  The  Lakes. — The  principal  take** 
Syria  are  the  Agh-Dengiz,  or  Lake  of  Antioch ; the 
Sabakhah,  or  Salt  Lake,  between  Aleppo  and  Balt); 
the  Bahr-el-Kades,  on  the  upper  Orontes;  and  toe 
Bahr-el-Merj,  or  Lake  of  Damascus.  6.  The  Gmi 
V alley . — By  far  the  most  important  part  of  Syra. 
and  on  the  whole  its  most  striking  feature,  is  tk 
great  valley  which  reaches  from  the  plain  of  IV 
near  Antioch,  to  the  narrow  gorge  on  which  the 
Litany  enters  in  about  lat.  33i  30'.  This  valley, 
which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  Syrian  cot':, 
extends  the  length  of  230  miles,  and  has  a wilts 
varying  from  6 or  8 to  15  or  20  miles.  The  mo 
southern  portion  of  it  was  known  to  the  anciaa 
as  Coele-syria,  or  “ the  Hollow  Syria,”  and  has  bees 
already  described.  [Coklesyria.]  7.  The  -Vortb 
cm  Highlands. — Northern  Syria,  especially  the  da- 
trict  called  Commaglne',  between  Taurus  and  id/ 
Euphrates,  is  still  very  insufficiently  explored.  It 
seems  to  be  altogether  an  elevated  tract,  coasstm* 
of  twisted  spurs  from  Taurus  and  Amanus,  witi 
narrow  valleys  between  them,  which  open  out  into 
bare  and  sterile  plains.  The  highest  elevation  of 
the  plateau  between  the  two  rivers  is  1500  fret; 
and  this  height  is  reached  soon  after  leaving  tk 
Euphrates,  while  towards  the  west  the  decline  l> 
gradual.  8.  The  Eastern  Desert.  — Last  ct  tk 
inner  mountain-chain,  and  south  of  the  cultivaUe 
ground  about  Aleppo,  is  the  great  Syrian  Desert,  as 
elevated  dry  upland,  for  the  most  part  of  gypftis 
and  marls,  producing  nothing  but  a few  epu* 
bushes  of  wormwood,  and  the  usual  aromatic  plants 
of  the  wilderness.  The  region  is  traversed  with 
difficulty,  and  has  never  been  accurately  surveyed. 
The  most  remarkable  oasis  is  at  Palmyra,  whne 
there  are  several  small  streams  and  abundant  p»iu>* 
trees.  9.  Chief  Divisions. — According  to  Strak>» 
Syria  Proper  was  divided  into  the  following  dk 
tricts: — 1.  Commag4ne';  2.  Cyrrhestica ; 3.8* 
leucis;  4.  Coele-syria;  and  5.  Damascene,  U 
Lake  its  limits,  however,  as  laid  down  above  (§  1 ), 
we  must  add  to  these  districts  three  others : Chaly- 
bonitis,  or  the  couutry  about  Aleppo ; Chsku  « 
Chalcidicd,  a small  tract  south  of  this,  about  tk 
lake  in  which  the  river  of  Aleppo  ends:  and  Pv 
nmSne,  or  the  desert  so  far  as  we  consider  it  t' 
have  been  Syrian.  10.  Principal  towns.  Tb* 
chief  towns  of  Syria  may  be  thus  arranged.  » 
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nearly  as  )K>s«ible  in  the  order  of  their  importance: 
1.  Antioch;  2.  Damascus;  3.  Apameia;  4.  Se* 
leucia  ; 5.  Tadmor  or  Palmyra ; 6.  Laodiceia;  7. 
Epiphaneia  (Hamath);  8.  SamosatA ; 9.  Hiera- 
polis  (Mabug) ; 10.  Chalybon  ; 11.  Emesa;  12. 
Heliopolis:  13.  laodiceia  ad  Libanura ; 14.  Cyr- 
rlius;  15.  Obalcis;  16.  Poscideium;  17.  Heracleia ; 
18.  Gindarus;  19.  Zeugma;  20.  Thapsacus.  Of 
these,  Saraosata,  Zeugma,  Thapsacus,  are  on  the 
Euphrates ; Seleucia,  Laodiceia,  Poseideium,  and 
Heracleia,  on  the  sea-shore;  Antioch,  Apameia, 
Epiphaneia,  and  Emesa  (f ferns)  on  the  Orontes ; 
Heliopolis  and  Laodiceiu  ad  Libauum,  in  Coele- 
syria ; Ilierapolis,  Chalybon,  Cyrrhus,  Chalcis,  and 
Gindarus,  in  the  noi*thern  highlands  ; Damascus  on 
the  skirts,  and  Palmyra,  in  the  centre  of  the  eastern 
desert.  11.  History. — The  first  occupants  of  Syria 
appear  to  hare  been  of  Hamitic  descent.  The  Ca- 
nannitish  races,  the  Hittites,  Jebusites,  Amorites, 
&c.,  are  connected  in  Scripture  with  Egypt  and 
Ethiopia,  Cush  and  Mizraim  (Gen.  x.  6 and  15-18). 
These  tribes  occupied  not  Palestine  only,  but  also 
Lower  Syria,  in  very  early  times  as  we  may  gather 
from  the  fact  that  Hamath  is  assigned  to  them  in 
Genesis  (x.  18).  Afterwards  they  seem  to  have  be- 
come possessed  of  Upper  Syria  also.  After  a while 
the  first  comers,  who  were  still  to  a great  extent 
nomads,  received  a Shemitic  infusion,  which  most 
probably  came  to  them  from  the  south-east.  The 
only  Syrian  town  whose  existence  we  find  distinctly 
marked  at  this  time  is  Damascus  (Gen.  xiv.  15; 
xv.  2),  which  appears  to  have  been  already  a place 
of  some  importance.  Next  to  Damascus  must  be 
placed  Hamath  (Num.  xiii.  21,  xxxiv.  8;.  Syria 
at  this  time,  and  for  many  centuries  afterwards, 
seems  to  have  been  broken  up  among  a number  of 
petty  kingdoms.  The  Jews  first  come  into  hostile 
contact  with  the  Syrians,  under  that  name,  in  the 
time  of  David.  Claiming  the  frontier  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, which  God  had  promised  to  Abraham  (Gen. 
xv.  18),  David  made  war  on  Hadadezer,  king  of 
Zobah  (2  Sam.  viii.  3,  4,  13).  The  Damascene 
Syrians  weie  likewise  defeated  with  great  loss  (ib. 
ver.  5).  Zobah,  however,  was  far  from  being 
subdued  as  yet.  When,  a few  years  later,  the 
Ammonites  determined  on  engaging  in  a war  with 
David,  and  applied  to  the  Syrians  for  aid,  Zobah, 
together  with  Beth-Rehob,  sent  them  20,000  foot- 
men, and  two  other  Syrian  kingdoms  furnished 
13,000  (2  Sam.  x.  6).  This  army  being  completely 
defeated  by  Joab,  Hadadezer  obtained  aid  from 
Mesopotamia  fib.  ver.  16),  and  tried  the  chance  of 
a third  battle,  which  likewise  went  against  him, 
and  produced  the  general  submission  of  Syria  to 
the  Jewish  monarch.  The  submission  thus  begun 
continued  under  the  reign  of  Solomon  (IK.  iv.  21). 
The  only  part  of  Syria  which  Solomon  lost  seems  to 
have  been  Damascus,  where  an  independent  kingdom 
was  set  up  by  Kezon,  a native  of  Zobah  (1  K.  xi. 
23-23).  On  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms, 
soon  after  the  accession  of  Kehoboam,  the  remainder  i 
of  Syria  no  doubt  shook  off  the  yoke.  Damascus 
now  became  decidedly  the  leading  state,  Hamath 
being  second  to  it,  and  the  northern  Hittites,  whose 
capital  was  Carchemish  near  Bainhuk,  third.  [Da- 
mascus,] Syria  became  attached  to  the  great 
Assyrian  empire,  from  which  it  passed  to  the  Baby- 
lonians, and  from  them  to  the  Persians.  In  n.c. 
333  it  submitted  to  Alexander  without  a struggle. 
Upon  the  death  of  Alexander  Syria  became,  for  the 
rirst  time,  the  head  of  a great  kingdom.  On  the 
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division  of  the  provinces  among  his  generals  (b.  c. 
321),  Seleucus  Nicator  received  Mesopotamia  and 
Syria.  Antioch  was  begun  in  B.  c.  300,  and,  being 
finished  in  a few  years,  was  made  the  capital  of 
Seleucus’  kingdom.  The  country  grew  rich  with 
the  wealth  which  now  flowed  into  it  on  all  sides. 
The  history  of  Syria  under  the  Seleucid  princes  has 
been  already  given  in  detail,  in  the  articles  treating 
of  each  monarch  [Antiociius,  Demetkius,  Se- 
leucus, &c.].  The  most  flourishing  period  was 
the  reign  of  the  founder,  Nicator.  The  empire  was 
then  almost  as  large  as  that  of  the  Achemeniau 
Persians,  for  it  at  one  time  included  Asia  Minor, 
and  thus  reached  from  the  Egean  to  India.  The 
reign  of  Nicator’ s son,  Antiochus  I.,  called  Soter, 
was  the  beginning  of  the  decline,  which  was  pro- 
gressive from  his  date.  It  passed  under  the  {tower 
of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  in  B.  C.  83,  and  was 
not  made  a province  of  the  Roman  Empire  till  after 
Pompey’s  complete  defeat  of  Mithridates  and  his 
ally  Tigranes,  B.  C.  64.  As  Syria  holds  an  import- 
ant place,  not  only  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  in  the 
New,  some  account  of  its  condition  under  the  Ro- 
mans must  now  be  given.  That  condition  was 
somewhat  peculiar.  While  the  country  generally 
was  formed  into  a Roman  province,  under  governors 
who  wefe  at  first  propraetors  or  quaestors,  then 
proconsuls,  and  finally  legates,  there  were  exempted 
from  the  direct  rule  of  the  governor,  in  the  first 
place,  a number  of  “ free  cities,”  which  retained  the 
administration  of  their  own  affairs,  subject  to  a 
tribute  levied  according  to  the  Roman  principles  of 
taxation ; and  2ndly,  a number  of  tract$,  which 
were  assigned  to  petty  princes,  commouly  natives, 
to  be  ruled  at  their  pleasure,  subject  to  the  same 
obligations  with  the  free  cities  as  to  taxation.  The 
free  cities  were  Antioch,  Seleucia,  Apameia,  Epi- 
phaneia, Tripol  is,  Sidon,  and  Tyre;  the  principali- 
ties, ComagSn^,  Chalcis  ad  Belum  (near  Baalbek), 
Arethusa,  Abila  or  AbilSn£,  Palmyra,  and  Damas- 
cus. The  principalities  were  sometimes  called  king- 
doms, sometimes  tetrarchies.  They  were  established 
where  it  was  thought  that  the  natives  were  so  in- 
veterately  wedded  to  their  own  customs,  and  so 
well  disposed  for  revolt,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
consult  their  feelings,  to  flatter  the  national  vanity, 
and  to  give  them  the  semblance  without  the  sub- 
stance of  freedom.  The  list  of  the  governors  of 
Syria,  from  its  conquest  by  the  Romans  to  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem,  has  been  made  out  with  a 
near  approach  to  accuracy,  and  is  as  follows  : — 


M.  Aomilius  Sen  unis  . 

I*  Marcius  Philippas  . 
Lentulus  Marcelllnus . 
Gabinius .... 
Crassus  .... 
Cassius  . . . . 
M.  Cal  pu  mi  us  Bibulus 
Sext.  Julius  Ca>sar  . . 
Q.  Caecilius  Bassus . . 
(Q.  Comlflcius  . . . 
(L.  Statius  Marcus.  . 
(Q.  Marcius  Crispus  . 
C.  Cassius  Longinus  . 
L.  Deddius  Saxa  . . 
P.  Vcntidius  I lass  us  . 

C.  Sodas 

L.  Munatius  Pl.incus  . 

L.  Calpumius  Bibulus 

(iDidius 

M.  Valerius  Messalla . 

Varro 

31.  Vlpsanius  Agrippa 


ftitf  Bain  of 
Titles  of  uffior.  entering  quitting 
office,  office. 

» (Quaestor  pro 


1 

praetorc 

n.c.  62 

. B.C.  61 

• 

Propraetor 

. 61 

# # 

59 

• 

Propraetor 

. 59 

# , 

57 

IYooonsul 

. 56 

• • 

55 

. 55 

• • 

53 

Quaestor  . 

. 53 

• • 

51 

# 

Proconsul 

. 51 

• • 

47 

• 

. 47 

46 

• 

Praetor  . 

. 46 

• • 

44 

l 

received  authority  from 

the 

Senate  to  dispossess  J lass  us, 

but  failed.) 

• 

• 

Proconsul 

B.C.  43 

. ILC.  42 

• 

Legatua  . 

• 

. 41 

• • 

40 

• 

1/ >'iitus  , 

• 

. 40 

• • 

33 

• 

IxVatus  . 

• 

. 38 

• • 

35 

• 

Legatus  . 

• 

. 35 

• • 

32 

• 

Ix-gatus  . 

# 

. 31 

• • 

31 

Legatus  . 

• 

. 30 

• 

Legatus  . 

• 

. 29 

29 

Legatus  . 

• 

. 24 

• 

Legatus  . 

• 

. 22 

• • 

20 
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Xamcs. 

M.  Tullius 

M.  Vipsaniu*  Agrippa  . 
M.  Titius  ....... 

C.  Sentlus  Saturninus  . . 
P.  (iuintilius  Varus  . . 

P.  Sulplcios  Quirinus  . . 

Q.  Caecillus  Metcllus 
Cretlcus  Silnnus  . . 

M.  Culpumlus  Plso  . . 
Cu.  Sentius  Saturninus  , 
Ij.  Pomjxmius  Flaccus 
L.  V itellius  • . . . 

P.  Petronius 

Vibius  Marsus  . . . . 
C.  Cuasius  Longinus  . 

T.  NumJdlus*  C/uudratus 
Dowitius  Corbulo  . . 

Cincius  . . . . 

C.  Cestius  0 alius  . . 

I*.  Licin  ius  Mucianus  . 


Titles  of  office. 

Legatus  . 
Ixgatus  . 

IvOgatus  . 

Legatus  . 
Legatus  . 
Legatus  . . 

j-  Legatus  . 

I^gatus  . 
Prolegatus 
Propraetor 
Legatus  . 
liCgatns  . 
l^egntus  . 
I^egatUn  . 
Legatus  . 
I/Ogatus  . 

L gat  us  . 
Legatus  . 
Legatus  . 


Ditto  of  Psto  of 
entering  quitting 
office,  office. 

. 19(0 

. 15 


. 11 
. 7 

. 3 

A.D.  6 


17 

19 

22 

35 

39 

42 

43 
51 
CO 
63 
65 
67 


. 7 

. 3 1 

A.D.  5 

I 

17  i 
• 19  , 

. 33  | 
. 39 
. 42 
. 48 

. 51 
. 60 
. 63 

. 67 
. GJ 


The  history  of  Syria  during  the  period  may  be 
summed  up  ill  a few  words.  Down  to  the  battle  ! 
of  Pharsalin,  Syria  was  fairly  tranquil,  the  only  | 
troubles  being  with  the  Arabs,  who  occasionally  at- 
tacked the  eastern  frontier.  The  Roman  governor 
laboured  hard  to  raise  the  condition  of  the  province, 
taking  great  pains  to  restore  the  cities,  which  had 
gone  to  decay  under  the  later  Seleucidae.  After 
Pharsalia  (b.C.  46)  the  troubles  of  Syria  were 
renewed.  Julius  Caesar  gave  the  province  to  his 
relative  Sextus  in  B.C.  47 ; but  Pompey’s  party 
was  still  so  strong  in  the  East,  that  in  the  next  year 
one  of  his  adherents  Caecilius  Bassus,  put  Sextus 
to  death,  and  established  himself  in  the  government 
so  firmly  that  he  was  able  to  resist  for  three  years 
three  proconsuls  appointed  by  the  Senate  to  dis- 
possess him,  and  6nly  finally  yielded  upon  terms 
which  he  himself  offered  to  his  antagonists.  Bassus 
had  but  just  made  his  submission,  when,  upon  the 
assassination  of  Caesar,  Syria  was  disputed  between 
Cassius  and  Dolabella,  the  friend  of  Antony,  a dis- 
pute terminated  by  the  suicide  of  Dolabella,  B.C.  43. 
The  next  year  Cassius  left  his  province  and  went  to 
Philippi,  where,  after  the  first  unsuccessful  engage- 
ment, he  too  committed  suicide.  Syria  then  fell 
to  Antony,  who  appointed  as  his  legate,  L.  Decidius 
Saxa,  in  B.C.  41.  Pacorus,  the  crown-prince  of 
Parthia,  son  of  Arsaces  XIV.,  assisted  by  the  Roman 
refugee,  Labienus,  overran  Syria  and  Asia  Minor, 
defeating  Antony’s  generals,  and  threatening  Rome 
with  the  loss  of  all  her  Asiatic  possessions  (b.C.  40- 
39).  Ventidius,  however,  in  B.C.  33,  defeated  the 
Parthians,  slew  Pacorus,  and  recovered  for  Rome 
her  former  boundary.  A quiet  time  followed.  In 
B.c.  27  took  place  that  formal  division  of  the  pro- 
vinces between  Augustus  and  the  Senate  from  which 
the  imperial  administrative  system  dates  ; and  Syria, 
being  from  its  exposed  situation  among  the  pro- 
v indue  principis,  continued  to  be  ruled  by  legates, 
who  were  of  consular  rank  ( consulates ) and  bore 
severally  the  full  title  of  “ Legatus  August!  pro 
praetove.”  Judaea  occupied  a peculiar  position. 
A special  procurator  was  therefore  appointed  to 
rule  it,  who  was  subordinate  to  the  governor  of 
Svria,  but  within  his  own  province  had  the  power 
of  a legatus.  Syria  continued  without  serious  dis- 
turbance from  the  expulsion  of  the  Parthians  (B.C. 
38)  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  Jewish  war  (A.D. 
66;.  In  B.c.  19  it  was  visited  by  Augustus,  and 
in  A.D.  18-19  by  Germanicus,  who  died  at  Antioch 
in  the  last-named  year.  In  A.D.  44-47  it  was  the 
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scene  of  a severe  famine.  A little  earlier  Christi- 
anity had  begun  to  spread  into  it,  partly  by  meats 
of  those  who  “ were  scattered  ” at  the  time  of 
Stephen’s  persecution  (Acts  xi.  19),  partly  by  the 
exertions  of  St.  Paul  (Gal.  i.  21).  The  Syrian 
Church  soon  grew  to  be  one  of  the  most  iloonshic: 
(Acts  xiii.  1,  xv.  23,  35,41,  &c.). 

Syriac  Versions.  [Versions,  Syriac.] 

Sy  ro-Phoenio'ian  occurs  only  in  Mark  vii.  26. 
The  coinage  of  the  words  “ Syro-Phoenirin,”  toi 
“ Syro-Phoenidans,”  seems  to  have  been  tlie  wer; 
of  the  Romans,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly 
what  they  intended  by  the  expressions.  They  de- 
noted perhaps  a mixed  race,  half- Phoenician*  asd 
half-Syrians.  In  later  times  a geographic  sen*  c‘ 
the  terms  superseded  the  ethnic  one.  The  Empercr 
Hadrian  divided  Syria  into  three  pails,  Syria  Prope., 
Svro-Phoenice,  anil  Syria  Palaestina ; and  heocdstli 
a Syro-Phoenicinn  meant  a native  of  this  sub-pa- 
vince,  which  included  Phoenicia  Proper,  Damans, 
and  Palmyrene'.  It  is  perhaps  most  probable  tb: 
St.  Mark  really  wrote  2 vpa  Gotruraa,  “ a Phoe- 
nician Syrian,”  which  is  found  in  some  copi*. 
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Ta'anach.  An  ancient  Canaanitish  city,  who* 
king  is  enumerated  amongst  the  thirty-oue  rot- 
quered  by  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  21).  It  cam*  into 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  11,  xii.  ilo; 
1 Chr.  vii.  29),  and  was  bestowed  on  the  Koboth-.” 
I.evites  (Josh.  xxi.  25.)  Taanach  is  almost  alw»n 
named  in  company  with  Megiddo,  and  they  we* 
evidently  the  chief  towns  of  that  fine  rich  distrk; 
whifch  forms  the  western  portion  of  the  great  pi*' 
of  Esdraelon  (1  K.  iv.  12).  There  it  is  still  to» 
found.  The  identification  of  Ta’anruJ:  with  Tc- 
nach,  may  be  taken  as  one  of  the  surest  in  the 
whole  Sacred  Topography.  It  was  known  to  Ea- 
Kobius  and  to  hap-Parchi,  the  Jewish  medis^ 
traveller,  and  it  still  stands  about  4 miles  souths 
of  Lejjitn , retaining  its  old  name  with  hardly  tb* 
change  of  a letter. 

Ta’anath  - Shi  loh.  A place  named  once  <s»y 
(Josh.  xvi.  6)  as  one  of  the  landmarks  cf  tfc 
boundary  of  Ephraim,  but  of  which  boundary  i1 
seems  impossible  to  ascertain.  All  we  can  tdi  i*. 
that  at  this  part  the  enumeration  is  from 
to  east,  Janolmh  being  east  of  Taanath  Shiloh,  h- 
nohah  has  been  identified  with  some  probability 
Punun,  on  the  road  from  Nablus  to  the 
Valley.  The  name  Tana,  or  Ain  Jana,  se?m>  * 
exist  in  that  direction.  In  a list  of  places  cooUic^ 
in  the  Talmud,  Taanath  Shiloh  tis  said  to  be  idt£- 
tical  with  Shiloh.  Kurtz’s  view,  that  Ta»’- 
was  the  ancient  Canaanite  name  of  the  pi**,  & 
Shiloh  the  Hebrew  name,  is  ingcuious,  but  at  Fr 
sent  it  is  a mere  conjecture. 

Tab  aoth.  Tabbaoth  (1  Esd.  v.  29). 

Tab'baoth.  The  children  of  Tabbaoth  were  » 
family  of  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbot* 
(Ezr.  ii.  43  ; Neh.  vii.  46). 

Tab 'bath.  A place  mentioned  wily  in 
vii.  22,  in  describing  the  flight  of  the 
host  after  Gideon’s  night  attack.  The  host  r - 
to  Bcth-shittah,  to  Zeienvh,  to  the  brink  el  A < • - 
menolah  on  Tabbath.  Beth-shittah  may  be  SAiW-i- 
which  lies  on  the  open  plain. between  - 

and  Jebcl  Duhy,  4 miles  east  of  Am  /tins , ,f* 
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'ratable  scene  of  Gideon’s  onslaught.  But  no  at-  | 
emjtt  seems  to  have  been  made  to  identify  Tabbath, 
ior  does  any  name  resembling  it  appear  in  the 
ooics  or  maps,  unless  it  be  Tubukhat-Fahil,  i.  e. 
Termce  of  Kahil.’* 

Tab'eaL  The  son  of  Tal>eal  was  apparently  an 
fhmimite  in  the  army  of  Pekah  the  sou  of  Rema- 
ah,or  a Syrian  in  the  army  of  Reziu,  when  they 
•eut  up  to  besiege  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz 
Is.  vii.  6).  The  Aramaic  form  of  the  name  fa- 
ours  the  latter  supposition. 

Tab  eel.  An  officer  of  the  Persian  government 
i Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  (Ezr.  iv.  7). 
is  najne  appears  to  indicate  that  he  was  a Syrian. 
Tabelliu*.  (1  Esdr.  ii.  16.)  [Tabeel.] 

Tab  erah.  The  name  of  a place  in  the  wilder- 
ss  of  Panui  (Sum.  xi.  3 ; Deut.  ix.  22).  It  hits 
)t  been  identified. 

Tabering.  The  obsolete  word  thus  used  in  the 
. V’.  of  Nah.  ii.  7 requires  some  czplanation.  The 
ebrew  word  connects  itself  with  toph,  “ a tirn- 
*L"  The  A.  V.  reproduces  the  original  idea. 
ie  “labour”  or  “ tabor”  was  a musical  instru- 
ct of  the  drum-type,  which  with  the  pipe  formed 
e band  of  a country  village.  To  “ tabour,”  ac- 
niingly,  is  to  beat  with  loud  strokes  ns  men  beat 
xm  such  an  instrument. 

Tabernacle.  The  description  of  the  Tabernacle 
d its  materials  will  be  found  under  Temple. 
ire  it  remains  for  us  to  treat — (1)  of  the  word 
<1  its  synonyms  ; (2)  of  the  history  of  the  Tuber- 
cle itself;  (3)  of  its  relation  to  the  religious  life 
Israel ; (4)  of  the  theories  of  later  times  respect- 
? it.— I.  The  Word  and  its  Synonyms.— ( 1.) 
ie  first  word  used  (Ez.  xzv.  9)  is  J fishcan  = 
felling.  It  connects  itself  with  the  Jewish,  though 
t Scriptural,  wortl  Shechinah,  as  describing  the 
felling-place  of  the  Divine  Glory.  It  is  not 
plied  in  prose  to  the  common  dwellings  of  men, 
t seems  to  belong  rather  to  the  speech  of  poetry 
4.  lxzzvii.  2 ; Cant.  i.  8).  (2.)  Another  wortl, 

wever,  is  also  used,  more  connected  with  the 
union  life  of  men  ; ohel,  the  “ tent  ” of  the 
triarchal  age  of  Abraham,  and  of  Jacob  (Gen. 
21,  &c.).  For  the  most  part,  as  needing  some- 
ng  to  raise  it,  it  is  used,  when  applied  to  the 
:red  Tent,  with  some  distinguishing  epithet.  In 
J passage  only  (1  K.  i.  39)  does  it  apjrear  with 
s meaning  by  itself.  (3.)  Baith  is  applied  to 
‘Tabernacle  in  Ex.  xxiii.  19,  xxxiv.  26;  Josh.  vi. 

. ix.  23;  Judg.  xviii.  31,  xx.  18,  as  it  had  been, 
xrrently,  to  the  tents  of  the  Patriarchs  (Gen. 
dii.  17).  So  far  as  it  differs  from  the  two  pre- 
ing  worlds,  it  expresses  more  definitely  the  idea  of 
‘Zed  settled  habitation.  (4.)  Kodesh,  Jdikddsh , 
holy,  consecrated  place,  and  therefore  applied, 
aiding  to  the  graduated  scale  of  holiness  of  which 
Tabernacle  bore  witness,  sometimes  to  the  whole 
icture  (Ex.  xxv.  8 ; Lev.  xii.  4),  sometimes  to 
court  into  which  none  but  the  priests  might 
er  (Lev.  iv.  6 ; Xum.  iii.  38,  iv.  12),  sometimes 
the  innermost  sanctuary  of  all,  the  Holy  of 
ies  (Lev.  iv.  6?).  (5.)  ITecal,  as  meaning  the 
tely  building,  or  palace  of  Jehovah  (1  Chr.  xxix. 
19),  is  applied  more  commonly  to  tire  Temple 
K.  xxiv.  13,  &c.),  but  was  used  also  of  the  Ta- 
nacle  at  Shiloh  (1  Sam.  i.  9,  iii.  3)  and  Jerusalem 
• v.  7).  (6.)  The  two  words  (1)  and  (2)  re- 

'e  a new  meaning  in  combination  (a.)  with 
id,  and  (6.)  with  ha'cduth.  To  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  distinctive  titles  thus  formed  is 
'on.  D.  B. 
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■ to  possess  the  key  to  the  significance  of  tire  whole 
Tabernacle,  (a.)  The  real  meaning  of  the  word  is 
to  be  found  itt  what  may  be  called  the  locus  clas- 
sics, as  the  interpretation  of  all  words  connected 
with  the  Tabernacle  (Ex.  xxix.  42-46).  It  is  clear 
that  “ congregation  ” is  inadequate.  Not  the  ga- 
thering of  the  worshippers  only,  but  the  meeting 
of  God  with  His  people,  to  commune  with  them,  to 
make  himself  known  to  tlrenr,  was  what  the  name 
embodied.  (7.)  The  other  eonqroirnd  phrase,  (6.) 
is  rightly  rendered  “tire  tent  of  the  testimony” 
(Nutn.  ix.  15),  “the  tabernacle  of  witness”  (Num. 
xvii.  7,  xviii.  2).  Jit  this  case  the  tent  derives  its 
name  from  that  which  is  the  eeutre  of  its  holiness. 
The  two  tables  of  stone  within  the  ark  ar  e empha- 
tically the  testimony  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  21,  xxxi.  18). 
—II.  History. — (1.)  The  outward  history  of  the 
Tabernacle  begins  with  Ex.  xxv.  It  comes  after 
the  first  great  group  of  Laws  (xix. -xxiii.),  after 
the  covenant  with  the  people,  after  tire  vision  of 
the  Divine  Glory  (xxiv.).  For  forty  days  and 
nights  Moses  is  in  the  mount.  There  rose  before 
him,  not  without  points  of  contact  with  previous 
associations,  yet  in  no  degree  tbnned  out  of  them, 
tire  “ pattern  ” of  tire  Taber  nacle.  He  is  directed 
in  his  choice  of  the  two  chief  artists,  Bezaleel  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah,  Aholiab  of  the  tribe  of  D.ut 
(xxxi.).  The  sin  of  the  golden  calf  apparently 
postpones  tire  execution.  As  in  a transition  period, 
the  whole  future  depending  on  the  penitence  of  the 
people,  on  the  intercession  of  their  leader,  a tent  is 
pitched,  probably  that  of  Moses  himself,  outside  the 
camp,  to  be  provisionally  the  Tabernacle  of  Meeting. 
Of  this  provisional  Tabernacle  it  Iras  to  be  noticed, 
that  there  was  as  yet  no  ritual  and  no  priesthood. 
The  people  went  out  to  it  as  to  an  oracle  (Ex. 
xxxiii.  7).  (2.)  Another  outline  Law  was  however 

giveu  ; another  period  of  solitude,  like  the  first, 
followed.  The  work  could  now  be  resumed.  The 
people  offered  the  necessary  materials  in  excess  of 
what  was  wanted  (Ex.  xxxvi.  5,  6).  Other  work- 
men (Ex.  xxxvi.  2)  and  work-women  (Ex.  xxxv. 
25)  placed  themselves  under  tire  direction  of  Beza- 
leel and  Aholiab.  The  parts  were  completed  separ- 
ately, and  then,  on  the  first  day  of  the  second  year 
from  the  Exodus,  the  Tabernacle  itself  was  erected 
and  the  ritual  appointed  for  it  begun  (Ex.  xl.  2). 
(3.)  Tire  position  of  the  new  Tent  was  itself  signi- 
ficant. It  stood,  not,  like  tire  provisional  Tabernacle, 
at  a distance  from  the  camp,  but  in  its  very  centre. 
The  Priests  on  the  east,  the  other  three  families 
of  the  Levites  on  the  other  sides,  were  closest  in 
attendance,  the  “ body-guard  ” of  the  Great  King. 
In  the  wider  square,  Judah,  Zebulun,  Issachar,  were 
on  tire  erst ; Ephraim,  Miurasseh,  Benjamin,  on  the 
west;  the  less  conspicuous  tribes,  Dan,  Asher, 
Naphtali,  oil  the  north ; Keuben,  Simeon,  Gad,  on 
the  south  side.  When  tire  army  put  itself  in  order 
of  march,  the  position  of  the  Tabernacle,  canid  by 
the  Levites,  was  still  central,  the  tribes  of  the  east 
and  south  in  front,  those  of  the  north  and  west  in 
the  rear  (Xum.  ii.).  (4.)  In  all  special  facts  con- 

nected with  the  Tabernacle,  the  original  thought 
reappears.  It  is  the  place  where  man  meets  with 
God.  (5.)  As  long  as  Canaan  remained  uncon- 
quered, and  the  people  were  still  therefore  an  army, 
the  Tabernacle  was  probably  moved  from  place  to 
place,  wherever  the  host  of  Israel  was,  for  the  time, 
encamped;  and,  finally,  was  placed  at  Shiloh  (Josh, 
ix.  27,  xviii.  1).  The  reasons  of  the  choice  are  not 
given.  Partly,  perhaps,  its  central  position,  partly 
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its  belonging  to  the  powerful  tribe  of  Ephraim, 
the  tribe  of  the  great  captain  of  tin;  host,  may 
have  determined  the  preference.  There  it  continued 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  Judges.  There,  too, 
as  the  religion  of  Israel  sunk  towards  the  level  of 
an  orgiastic  Heathenism,  troops  of  women  assembler!, 
shameless  as  those  of  Midian,  worshippers  of  Je- 
hovah, and  concubines  of  His  priests  (1  Sam.  ii.  22). 
(6.)  A state  of  things  which  was  rapidly  assimil- 
ating the  worship  of  Jehovah  to  that  of  Ashtaroth, 
or  Mylitta,  needed  to  be  broken  tip.  The  Ark  of 
God  was  taken  nnd  the  sanctuary  lost  its  glory : 
and  the  Tabernacle,  though  it  did  not  perish,  never 
again  recovered  it  (1  Sam.  iv.  22).  It  probably 
became  once  again  a moveable  sanctuary,  less  ho- 
noured ns  no  longer  possessing  the  symbol  of  the 
Divine  Presence,  yet  cherished  by  the  priesthood, 
and  some  jortions,  at  least,  of  its  ritual,  kept  up. 
For  a time  it  seems,  under  Saul,  to  have  been  settled 
at  Nou  (1  Sam.  xxi.  1-6).  The  massacre  of  the 
riests  and  ,the  flight  of  Abiathar  must,  however, 
ave  robbed  it  yet  further  of  its  glory.  It  had 
before  lost  the  Ark.  It  now  lost  the  presence  of 
the  High-Priest,  and  with  it  the  oracular  ephod, 
the  UrtiM  and  the  Tiiummim  (1  Sam.  xxii.  20,  xxiii. 
6).  What  change  of  fortune  then  followed  we  do 
not  know.  In  Mime  way  or  other,  it  found  its  way 
to  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  69).  The  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem and  the  ei-ection  there  of  a new  Tabernacle, 
with  the  ark,  of  which  the  old  had  been  deprived 
(2  Sum.  vi.  17  ; 1 Chr.  xv.  1),  left  it  little  more 
than  a traditional,  historical  sanctity.  It  retained 
only  the  old  altar  of  bu  rut-offerings  (1  Chr.  xxi. 
29).  The  divided  worship  continued  nil  the  days 
of  David.  The  sanctity  of  both  places  was  recog- 
nised by  Solomon  on  his  accession  (IK.  iii.  15; 
2 Chrou.  i.  .‘1).  But  it  was  time  that  the  anomhly 
should  cease.  The  purpose  of  David  fulfilled  bv 
Solomon,  was  that  the  claims  of  both  should  merge 
in  the  higher  glory  of  the  Temple.— III.  Jtelation 
to  the  religious  life  of  Israel. — (1.)  Whatever  con- 
nexion may  be  traced  between  other  parts  of  the 
ritual  of  Israel  and  that  of  the  nations  with  which 
Israel  liad  been  brought  into  contact,  the  thought 
of  the  Tabernacle  meets  us  as  entirely  new’.  The 
“ house  of  God*'  [Bktiikl]  of  the  Patriarchs  had 
been  the  large  “pillar  of  stone"  (Gen.  xxviii.  1M, 
19),  bearing  record  of  some  high  spiritual  experi- 
ence, or  the  grove  which,  with  its  dim,  doubtful 
light,  attuned  the  souls  of  men  to  a divine  awe 
(Gen.  xxi.  33).  A sacred  tent,  a moving  Bethel, 
was  the  fit  sanctuary  for  a people  still  nomadic. 
It  was  capable  of  being  united  afterwards,  as  it 
actually  came  to  be,  with  44  the  grove  ” of  the  older 
e« Itus  v^Josh.  xxiv.  26).  (2.)  The  structure  of  the 

Tabernacle  was  obviously  determined  by  a complex 
nnd  profound  symbolism  ; but  its  meaning  remains 
one  of  the  things  at  which  we  can  but  dimly  guess. 
No  interpietation  is  given  in  the  Law  itself.  That 
which  meets  us  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  the 
application  of  the  types  of  the  Tabernacle  to  the 
mysteries  of  Redemption,  was  latent  till  those  mys- 
teries were  made  known.  And,  yet,  we  cannot  but 
believe  that,  as  each  portion  of  the  wonderful  order 
rose  liefore  the  inward  eye  of  the  lawgiver,  it  must 
have  embodied  distinctly  manifold  truths  which  he 
apprehended  himself,  and  sought  to  communicate 
to  others.  (3.)  The  thought  of  a graduated  sanc- 
tity, like  that  of  the  outer  court,  the  Holy  Place, 
the  Holy  of  Holies,  had  its  eounterjwrt,  often  the 
same  number  of  stages,  in  the  structure  of  Egvp- 
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tian  temples.  In  the  Adytum,  often  at  least,  was  th* 
sacred  A UK,  the  culminating  point  of  holmes*,  con- 
taining the  highest  and  most  mysterious  symbols, 
winged  figures,  generally  like  those  of  the  cherubim, 
the  emblems  of  stability  and  life.  Here  were  outward 
points  of  resemblance.  Of  all  elements  of  Egyptian 
worship  this  was  one  which  could  be  transferrd 
with  least  hazard,  with  most  gain.  No  one  dboM 
think  that  the  Ark  itself  was  the  likeness  of  th: 
God  he  worshipped.  When  we  ask  what  give  the 
Ark  its  holiness,  we  are  led  on  at  once  to  the  infinite 
difference,  the  great  gulf  between  the  two  systems. 
That  of  Egypt  was  predominantly  c>osmiail,  start?£ 
from  the  productive  powers  of  nature.  Hut  u 
Israel  was  predominantly  ethical.  In  the  deptk 
of  the  Holy  of  Holies,  and  for  the  high-priest  » 
for  all  Israel,  there  was  the  revelation  of  a righteecs 
Will  requiring  righteousness  in  man.  And  err 
the  Ark  was  the  Cvphcreth  (Mercy-slat),  » 
called  with  a twofold  reference  to  the  root-meaca: 
of  the  word.  It  cor ered  the  Ark.  It  was  tbe 
witness  of  a mercy  (x/cering  sins.  And  over  ti* 
Mercy-seat  were  the  Cherubim,  reproducing,  u 
part  at  least,  the  symbolism  of  the  great  Hamit  - 
rftces.  Representing  as  they  did  the  manifold  powers 
of  nature,  created  life  in  its  highest  form,  tier 
over-shadowing  wings,  meeting  as  in  token  d 
perfect  harmony,  declared  that  nature  as  well  s 
man  found  its  highest  glory  iu  subjection  t*>  a 
Divine  Law,  that  men  might  take  refuge  in  tin 
Order,  as  under  the  shadow  of  the  wings  of  Got 
The  material  not  less  than  the  forms,  in  the  Hob 
of  Holies  was  significant.  The  acacia  or  shitia- 
wood,  least  liable,  of  woods  then  accessible,  todeesr. 
might  well  represent  the  imjierishableness  of  Dint? 
Truth,  of  the  Laws  of  Duty.  Ark,  merev-sst 
cherubim,  the  very  walls,  were  all  overlaid  irti 
gold,  the  noblest  of  all  metals,  the  symbol  of  Lgtt 
and  purity,  sun-light  itself  as  it  were,  fixed 
embodied,  the  token  of  the  incorruptible,  ot‘  tb< 
glory  of  a great  king.  Dimensions  also  bad  tbf-r 
meaning.  Difficult  as  it  may  be  to  feel  sure 
we  have  the  key  to  the  enigma,  there  can  be  be 
little  doubt  that  the  older  religious  system-' of  tie 
world  did  attach  a mysterious  significance  to  esrh 
separate  number ; that  the  training  of  Mass*.  * 
afterwards  the  far  less  complete  initiation  of  Py- 
thngoms  in  the  symbolism  of  Egypt,  must  h**? 
made  that  transparently  clear  to  him,  which  to  a* 
is  almost  impenetrably  dark.  (4.)  Into  the  insc 
sanctuary  neither  people  nor  the  priests  as  a bee} 
ever  entered.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  thsl  e 
which  everything  represented  light  and  life 
left  in  utter  darkness,  iu  profound  solitude.  0se< 
only  in  The  year,  on  the  Day  of  Atonement. 
might  the  high-priest  enter.  The  strange  occtra< 
has,  however,  its  parallel  in  the  spiritual 
Death  and  life,  light  and  darkness,  are  wcttderfct' 
united.  Only  through  death  can  we  truly  live. 
Only  by  passing  into  the  “ thick  darkness  " whs? 
God  is  (Ex.  xx.  21 ; 1 K.  viii.  12)  can  we  e>’-J 
at  all  into  the  44  light  inaccessible,"  in  which  & 
dwells  everlastingly.  And  to  come  there  wre 
blood,  the  symbol  of  life,  touching  with  that  bli- 
the mercy-seat,  with  incense,  the  symbol  ot  adop- 
tion (Lev.  xvi.  12-14),  what  did  that  erpns*  by 
the  truth,  (1)  that  man  must  draw  near  to  tie 
righteous  God  with  no  lower  offering  than  the  p^rr? 
worship  of  the  heart,  with  the  living  sacrifk*  ct 
body,  soul,  and  spirit ; (2)  Uwt  could  such  a per- 
fect sacrifice  be  found,  it  Would  bare  a myster.'.-sB 
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power  working  beyond  itself,  in  proj»ortion  to  its 
perfection,  to  cover  the  multitude  of  sins  ? (5.) 

From  all  others,  from  the  high-priest  at  all  other 
times,  the  Holy  of  Holies  was  shrouded  by  the 
double  Veil,  bright  with  many  colours  and  strange 
forms,  even  as  curtains  of  golden  tissue  were  to  be 
seen  hanging  before  the  Adytum  of  an  Egyptian 
temple,  a strange  contrast  often  to  the  bestial  form 
behind  them.  The  veil  itself  represented  the  infin- 
ite variety,  the  ttoKvttoIkiKos  cro<pla  of  the  Divine 
order  in  Creation  (Eph.  iii.  10).  And  there  again 
were  seen  copied  upon  the  veil,  the  mysterious  forms 
of  the  cherubim ; how  many,  or  in  what  attitude, 
or  of  what  size,  or  in  what  material,  we  are  not 
told.  (6.)  The  outer  sanctuary  was  one  degree  less 
awful  in  its  holiness  than  the  inner.  Silver,  the 
type  of  Human  Purity,  took  the  place  of  gold,  the 
type  of  the  Divine  Glory.  It  was  to  be  trodden 
daily  by  the  priests,  as  by  men  who  lived  in  the 
perpetual  consciousness  of  the  nearness  of  God,  of 
the  mystery  behind  the  veil.  Barefooted  and  in 
garments  of  white  linen,  like  the  priests  of  Isis,  they 
accomplished  their  ministrations.  And  here,  too, 
there  were  other  emblems  of  Divine  realities.  With 
no  opening  to  admit  light  from  without,  it  was  illu- 
mined only  by  the  golden  Lamp  with  its  seven 
lights,  one  taller  than  the  otheis,  as  the  Sabbath  is 
more  sacred  than  the  other  days  of  the  week,  never 
all  extinguished  together,  the  perpetual  symbol  of 
all  derived  gifts  of  wisdom  and  holiness  in  man, 
reaching  their  mystical  perfection  when  they  shine 
in  God's  sanctuary  to  His  glory  (Ex.  xxr.  31,  xxvii. 
20;  Zech.  iv.  1-14),  The  Shew-uread,  the 
“ bread  of  faces,”  of  the  Divine  Presence,  served  as 
a token  that,  though  there  was  no  form  or  likeness 
of  the  Godhead,  He  was  yet  there,  accepting  all 
offerings,  recognising  in  particular  that  special  offer- 
ing which  represented  the  life  of  the  nation  at  once 
m the  distinctness  of  its  tribes  and  in  its  unity  as  a 
people.  The  meaning  of  the  Altar  of  Incense 
was  not  less  obvious.  The  cloud  of  fragrant  smoke 
was  the  natural,  almost  the  universal,  emblem  of 
the  heart's  adoration  (Ps.  cxli.  2).  Upon  that  altar 
no  “ strange  fire  ” was  to  be  kindled.  When  fresh 
fire  was  needed  it  was  to  be  taken  from  the  Altar 
of  Burnt-offering  in  the  outer  court  (Lev.  ix. 
24,  x.  1).  (7.)  Outside  the  tent,  but  still  within 
the  consecrated  precincts,  was  the  COURT,  fenced  in 
by  an  enclosure,  yet  open  to  all  the*  congregation  as 
well  as  to  the  Levites,  those  only  excepted  who  were 
ceremonially  unclean.  Here  therefore  stood  the 
Altar  of  Burnt -offerings,  at  which  Sacri- 
fices in  all  their  varieties  were  offered  by  penitent 
ox*  thankful  worshippers  (Ex.  xxvii.  1-8;  xxxviii. 
1),  the  brazen  Laver  at  which  those  worshipers 
purified  themselves  before  they  sacrificed,  the  priests 
l*?fore  they  entered  into  the  sanctuary  (Ex.  xxx.  17- 
21).  Here  the  graduated  scale  of  holiness  ended. 
— • IV.  Theories  of  Liter  times.  — (1.)  It  is  not 
probable  that  the  elaborate  symbolism  of  such  a 
structure  was  understood  by  the  rude  and  sensual 
multitude  that  came  out  of  Egypt.  Yet  it  was  not 
the  less,  was  perhaps  the  more  fitted,  on  that  ac- 
count to  be  an  instrument  for  the  education  of  the 
people.  To  the  most  ignorant  and  debased  it  was 
it  least  a wituess  of  the  nearness  of  the  Divine 
King.  It  met  the  craving  of  the  human  heart 
evhirh  prompts  to  worship,  with  an  order  which  was 
neither  idolutrous  nor  impure.  More  thoughtful 
minds  were  led  inevitably  to  higher  truths,  if  the 
words,  “ He  that  dwelleth  between  the  cherubim,” 
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spoke  on  the  one  side  of  a special,  localised  mani- 
festation of  the  Divine  Presence,  they  spoke  also  on 
the  other  of  that  Presence,  as  in  the  heaven  of 
heavens,  in  the  light  of  setting  suns,  in  the  blackness 
and  the  flashes  of  the  thunder-clouds.  (2.)  The 
thought  thus  uttered,  essentially  poetical  iu  its  na- 
ture, had  its  fit  place  in  the  psalms  and  hymns  of 
Israel.  It  lost  its  beauty,  it  led  men  on  a false 
track,  when  it  was  formalised  into  a system.  At  a 
time  when  Judaism  and  Greek  philosophy  were 
alike  effete,  when  a feeble  physical  science,  which 
could  read  nothing  but  its  own  thoughts  in  the 
symbols  of  an  older  and  deeper  system,  was  after 
its  own  fashion  rationalising  the  mythology  of  hea- 
thenism, there  were  found  Jewish  writers  willing 
to  apply  the  same  principle  of  interpretation  to  the 
Tabernacle  and  its  order.  The  result  appears  in 
Josephus  and  in  Philo,  in  part  also  in  Clement  of 
Alexandria  and  Origen.  (8.)  It  will  have  been 
clear  from  all  that  has  been  said  that  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  has  not  been  looked  on  ns  designed 
to  limit  our  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  Tabernacle,  and  that  there  is  conse- 
quently no  ground  for  adopting  the  system  of  inter- 
preters who  can  see  in  it  nothing  but  an  aggregate 
of  types  of  Christian  mysteries. 

Tabernacles,  the  Feast  of  (Ex.  xxiii.  16,  “the 
feast  of  ingathering  the  thiid  of  the  three  great 
festivals  of  the  Hebrews,  which  lasted  from  the 
15th  till  the  22nd  ofTisri.  I.  The  following  are 
the  principal  passages  in  the  Pentateuch  which  refer 
to  it:  Exod.  xxiii.  16:  Lev.  xxiii.  34-36,  39-43; 
Num.  xxix.  12-38;  Dent.  xvi.  13-15,  xxxi.  10- 
13.  In  Nell.  viii.  there  is  an  account  of  the  ob- 
servance of  the  feast  by  Ezra.— II.  The  time  of  the 
festival  fell  in  the  autumn,  when  the  whole  of 
the  chief  fruits  of  the  grouud,  the  com,  the  wine, 
and  the  oil,  were  gathered  in  (Ex.  xxiii.  16;  Lev. 
xxiii.  39 ; Dent.  xvi.  13-15).  Its  duration  was 
strictly  only  seven  days  (Deut.  xvi.  13;  Ez.  xlv. 
25).  But  it  was  followed  by  a day  of  holy  convoc- 
ation, distinguished  by  sacrifices  of  its  own,  which 
was  sometimes  spoken  of  as  an  eighth  day  (Lev. 
xxiii.  36;  Neh.  viii.  18).  During  the  seven  days 
the  Israelites  were  commanded  to  dwell  in  booths 
or  huts  formed  of  the  boughs  of  trees.  The  boughs 
were  of  the  olive,  palm,  pine,  myrtle,  and  other 
trees  with  thick  foliage  (Neh.  viii.  15,  16).  Ac- 
cording to  Rabbinical  tradition,  each  Israelite  used 
to  tie  the  branches  into  a bunch,  to  be  carried  in  his 
hand,  to  which  the  name  litlab  was  given.  The 
burnt-offerings  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  were  by 
far  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  festival. 
There  were  offered  on  each  day  two  rams,  fourteen 
lambs,  and  a kid  for  a sin-offering.  But  what  was 
most  peculiar  was  the  arrangement  of  the  sacrifices 
of  bullocks,  in  all  amounting  to  seventy  (Num. 
xxix.  12-38).  The  eighth  day  was  a day  of  holy 
convocation  of  peculiur  solemnity,  nnd,  with  the 
seventh  day  of  the  Passover,  and  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, was  designated  'dtsereth.  Wc  are  told  that 
on  the  morning  of  this  day  the  Hebrews  left  their 
huts  and  dismantled  them,  and  took  up  their  abode 
again  in  their  houses.  The  special  offerings  of  the 
day  were  a bullock,  a ram,  seven  lambs,  and  a goat 
for  a sin-offering  (Num.  xxix.  36,  38).  When  the 
Feast  of  Tabernacles  fell  on  a Sabbatical  year,  por- 
tions of  the  Law  were  read  each  day  in  public,  to 
men,  women,  children,  and  strangers  (Deut.  xxxi. 
10-13).  We  find  Ezra  reading  the  Law  during 
the  festival  “ day  by  dav,  from  the  first  day  to  the 
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Inst  day  " (Neh.  viii.  18).— III.  There  are  two  par- 
ticulars in  the  observance  of  the  Feast  of  Taber- 
nacles which  appear  to  be  referred  to  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  are  not  noticed  in  the  Old.  These 
were,  the  ceremony  of  pouring  out  some  water  of 
the  pool  of  Siloam,  and  the  display  of  some  great 
lights  in  the  court  of  the  women.  We  are  told  that 
each  Israelite,  in  holiday  attire,  having  made  up  his 
lul&b,  before  he  broke  his  fast,  repaired  to  the  Temple 
with  the  iuldb  in  one  hand  and  the  citron  in  the 
other,  at  the  time  of  the  ordinary  morning  sacrifice, 
'fhe  parts  of  the  victim  were  laid  upon  the  altar. 
One  of  the  priests  letched  some  water  in  a golden 
ewer  from  the  pool  of  Siloam,  which  he  brought 
into  the  court  through  the  water  gate.  As  he 
entered  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  he  ascended  the 
slope  of  the  altar.  At  the  top  of  this  were  fixed 
two  silver  basins  with  small  openings  at  the  bottom. 
Wine  was  poured  into  that  on  the  eastern  side,  and 
the  water  into  that  on  the  western  side,  whence  it 
was  conducted  by  pipes  into  the  Cedrou.  In  the 
evening,  both  men  and  women  assembled  in  the 
court  of  the  women,  expressly  to  hold  a rejoicing 
for  the  drawing  of  the  water  of  Siloam.  At  the 
same  time  there  were  set  up  in  the  court  two  lofty 
stands,  each  supporting  four  great  lamps.  These 
were  lighted  on  each  night  of  the  festival.  It  ajv- 
]»cars  to  l>o  generally  admitted  that  the  words  of  our 
Saviour  (John  vii.  37,  38) — “ If  any  man  thirst, 
let  him  come  unto  me  and  driuk.  He  that  be- 
lieveth  on  me,  as  the  Scripture  hath  said,  out  of  his 
belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living  water" — were  sug- 
gested by  the  pouring  out  of  the  water  of  Siloam. 
But  it  is  very  doubtful  what  is  meant  by  “ the  last 
day,  thnt  great  day  of  the  feast/'  It  would  seem 
that  either  the  last  day  of  the  feast  itself,  that  is  the 
seventh,  or  the  last  day  of  the  religious  observances 
of  the  series  of  annual  festivals,  the  eighth,  must  be 
intended.  I>ean  Alford  reasonably  supposes  that  the 
eighth  day  may  be  meant,  and  that  tiie  reference  of 
our  Lord  was  to  an  ordinary  and  well-known  ob- 
servance of  the  feast,  though  it  was  not,  at  the  very 
time,  going  on.  We  must  resort  to  some  such  ex- 
planation, if  we  adopt  the  notion  that  our  Lord’s 
words  (John  viii.  12)- — “ I am  the  light  of  the 
world  ” — refer  to  the  great  lamps  of  the  festival.— 
IV.  There  are  many  directions  given  in  the  Mishna 
for  the  dimensions  and  construction  of  the  hut*. 
They  were  not  to  be  lower  than  ten  palms,  nor 
higher  than  twenty  cubits.  They  were  to  stand  by 
themselves,  and  not  to  rest  on  any  external  support, 
nor  to  be  under  the  shelter  of  a larger  building,  or 
of  a tree.  They  were  not  to  be  covered  with  skins 
or  cloth  of  any  kind,  but  only  with  boughs,  or,  in 
pait,  with  reed  mats  or  laths.  The  furniture  of 
the  huts  was  to  be,  according  to  most  authorities, 
of  the  plainest  description.  It  is  said  that  the  altar 
was  adorned  throughout  the  seven  days  with  sprigs 
of  willows,  one  of  which  each  Israelite  who  came 
into  the  court  brought  with  him.  The  great  num- 
ber of  the  sacrifices  has  been  already  noticed.  But 
besides  these,  the  Chagigahs  or  private  peace-offer- 
ings were  more  abundant  than  at  any  other  time. 
— V.  Though  all  the  Hebrew  annual  festivals  were 
seasons  of  rejoicing,  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  was, 
in  this  respect,  distinguished  nl>ove  them  all.  The 
huts  and  the  Ittld'js  must  have  made  a gay  and 
striking  spectacle  over  the  city  by  day.  and  the 
lamps,  the  Hamlteaux,  the  music,  and  the  joyous 
gatherings  in  the  court  of  the  Temple  must  have 
given  a still  more  festive  character  to  the  night. 
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Hence,  it  was  called  by  the  Rabbis  the  /esfiMv, 
kot’  i£oxhv'  There  is  a proverb  in  Svecah  (v.  1 . 
“ He  who  lias  never  seen  tlie  rejoicing  at  thepounne 
out  of  the  water  of  Siloam  has  never  seen  rejneag 
in  his  life.”— VI.  The  main  purposes  of  the  Fes*; 
of  Tabernacles  are  plainly  set  forth  (Ex.  xxiii.  IS 
and  Lev.  xxiii.  43).  It  was  to  be  at  once  a thari.-- 
giving  for  the  harvest,  and  a commerooraticc  o' 
the  time  when  the  Israelites  dwelt  in  tents  durk: 
their  passage  through  the  wilderness.  In  one  of  it) 
meanings,  it  stands  in  connexion  with  the  Phkct/;, 
as  the  Feast  of  A bib;  and  with  Pentecost,  a*  & 
feast  of  harvest : in  its  ether  meaning,  it  is  tdsJp. 
to  the  Passover  as  the  great  yearly  memorial  of  tk 
delivemnce  from  the  destroyer,  and  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  Egypt.  But  naturally  connected  witkth 
exultation  in  their  regained  freedom  was  the  re- 
joicing iu  the  more  perfect  fulfilment  of  Gof*. 
promise,  in  the  settlement  of  His  people  in  fe 
Holy  Land.  Besides  this,  Philo  saw  in  this  fart 
a witness  for  the  original  equality  of  all  the  mas- 
hers of  the  chosen  race.  But  the  culmination  part 
of  this  blessing  was  the  establishment  of  the  asm! 
spot  of  the  national  worship  in  the  Temple  at  J«t- 
salem.  Hence  it  was  evidently  fitting  that  the  Fort 
of  Tabernacles  should  be  kept  with  an  uowcet*: 
degree  of  observance  at  the  dedication  of  Soknei 
Temple  ( 1 K.  viii.  2,  65 ; Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  4,  p . 
again,  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple  by  Era 
(Neh.  viii.  114-18),  and  a third  time  by  Juiiai  Hi- 
cabaeus  when  he  had  driven  out  the  Syiiaas  ad 
ivstored  the  Temple  to  the  worship  of  Jeberxi 
(2  Macc.  x.  5-8). 

Tab'itlut,  nlso  called  Dorcas  by  St.  Luke:  » k 
male  disciple  of  Joppa,  “ full  of  good  work 
among  which  that  of  making  clothes  lor  the 
is  specifically  mentioned.  While  St.  Peter 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Lydda,  Tabitha  dad,  Bps 
which  the  disciples  at.  Joppa  sent  an  urgent  m«s{* 
to  the  Apostle,  begging  him  to  come  to  them  rt- 
out  delay.  Upon  his  arrival  Peter  found  the  > 
ceased  already  prepared  for  burial,  and  laid  a 
an  upper  chamber  where  she  was  surround'd  k 
the  recipients  and  the  tokens  of  her  charity.  At® 
the  example  of  our  Saviour  in  the  house  of  J*--* 
(Matt.  ix.  25 ; Mark  v.  40),  “ Peter  put 
forth,"  prayed  for  the  Divine  assistance. 
commanded  Tabitha  to  arise  (comp.  Xlaik  v.  4l; 
Luke  viii.  54).  She  opened  her  eyes  and  at  4 
and  then,  assisted  by  the  Apostle,  rose  free  * 
couch.  This  great  miracle,  as  we  are  further  '-t 
produced  an  extraordinary  effect  in  Joppa, and*4 
the  occasion  of  manv  conversions  there  (Act*  * 
30-42).  The  name  of  “ Tabitha"  is  the  An** 
form  answering  to  the  Hebrew  tscbiydk  * “ w®* 
gazelle."  St.  Luke  gives  “Dorcas"  a 
equivalent  of  the  name. 

TaTx>r  and  Xount  Tabor,  one  of  the  »>' 
teresting  and  remarkable  of  the  single  mounter.-  * 
Palestine.  It  rises  abruptly  from  the  north-e^*'3 
arm  of  the  I’laiu  of  Esdraelon,  and  stands  re{^ 
insulated  except  on  the  west,  where  a narrow  I 
connects  it  with  the  hills  of  Nazareth.  It  Ff'*’ 
to  the  eye,  as  seen  from  a distance,  a beautih  T 
jH-arance,  being  so  symmetrical  in  its  prep'-' 
and  rounded  off  like  a hemisphere  or  the  *5*  *' 
of  a circle,  yet  varying  somewhat  as  viewed  i‘* 
different  directions.  The  body  of  the  nKn:~*l 
consists  of  the  peculiar  limestone  of  the  rewri  ■' 

It  is  now  called  Jcbd  d-  Tur . It  lie?  abwt 
eight  miles  almost  due  east  from  Naareth.  ' 
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View  of  Mount  Taber  from  the  8.W.,  ftum  a sketch  taken  in  ISU  by  W.  Tipping,  K«j.,  and  engraved  by  lili  penniaaion. 


ascent  is  usually  made  on  the  west  side,  near  the 
little  village  of  Debflrieh,  probably  the  ancient 
Daberath  (Josh.  xix.  12),  though  it  can  be  made 
with  entire  ease  in  other  places.  It  requires  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  or  an  hour  to  reach  the  top. 
The  top  of  Tabor  consists  of  an  irregular  platform, 
embracing  a circuit  of  half-an-hour’s  walk  and 
commanding  wide  views  of  the  subjacent  plain 
from  end  to  end.  Tabor  does  not  occur  in  the  New 
Testament,  but  makes  a prominent  figure  in  the 
Old.  The  Hook  of  Joshua  (xix.  22)  mentions  it  as 
the  boundary  between  Issachar  and  Zebulun  (see 
ver.  12).  Barak,  at  the  command  of  Deborah, 
wambled  his  forces  on  Tabor,  and  descended  thence 
with  **  ten  thousand  men  after  him  ” into  the  plain, 
and  conquered  Si  sera  on  the  banks  of  the  Kishon 
'Judg.  iv.  6-15).  The  brothers  of  Gideon,  each  of 
whom  “ resembled  the  children  of  a king,”  were 
murdered  here  by  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  (Judg.  viii. 
18,  19).  Some  writers,  after  Herder  and  others, 
think  that  Tabor  is  intended  when  it  is  said  of 
Issachar  and  Zebulun  in  Deut.  xxxiii.  19,  that 
■*  they  shall  call  the  people  unto  the  mountain ; 
(here  they  shall  offer  sacrifices  of  righteousness.” 
Dr.  Robinson  has  thus  described  the  ruins  which  are 
to  be  seen  at  present  on  the  summit  of  Tabor. 

* All  around  the  top  are  the  foundations  of  a thick 
wall  built  of  large  stones,  some  of  which  are  be- 
velled, showing  that  the  entire  wall  was  perhaps 
originally  of  that  character.  In  several  parts  are 
the  remains  of  towers  and  bastions.  The  chief  re- 
mains are  upon  the  ledge  of  rocks  on  the  south  of 
the  little  basin,  and  especially  townrds  its  eastern 
end  ; here  are — in  indiscriminate  confusion — walls, 
md  arches,  and  foundations,  apparently  ofdwelling- 
liouses,  as  well  ns  other  buildings,  some  of  hewn, 
wid  some  of  large  bevelled  stones.  The  walls  and 
traces  of  a fortress  are  seen  here,  and  further  west 

• long  the  southern  brow,  of  which  one  tall  pointed  j 
arch  of  a Saracenic  gateway  is  still  standing,  and 


bears  the  name  of  Bab  el-flaira,  4 Gate  of  the 
Wind.’  ” The  Latin  Christians  have  now  an  altar 
here,  at  which  their  priests  from  Nazareth  perfoim 
an  annual  mass.  The  Greeks  also  have  a chapel, 
where,  on  certain  festivals,  they  nssemble  for  the 
celebration  of  religious  rites.  This  idea  that  our 
Saviour  was  transfigured  on  Tabor  prevailed  exten- 
sively among  the  early  Christians,  who  adopted 
legends  of  this  nature,  and  reappears  often  still  in 
popular  religious  works.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  acquiesce  in  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  It 
can  be  proved  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  from 
later  history,  that  a fortress  or  town  existed  on 
Tabor  from  very  early  times  down  to  u.  C.  53  or 
50  ; and,  as  Josephus  says  that  he  strengthened 
the  fortifications  there,  about  A.  D.  60,  it  is  morally 
certain  that  Tabor  must  have  been  inhabited  during 
the  intervening  period,  that  is,  in  the  days  of 
Christ.  Tabor,  therefore,  could  not  have  been  the 
Mount  of  Tiansfiguration ; for  when  it  is  said  that 
Jesus  took  his  disciples  “ up  into  a high  mountain 
apart,  and  was  transfigured  before  them  ” (Matt, 
xvii.  1,2),  we  must  understand  that  He  brought 
them  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  where  they 
were  alone  by  themselves. 

Tatar  is  mentioned  in  the  lists  of  1 Chr.  vi.  as 
a city  of  the  Merarite  Levites,  in  the  tribe  of  Ze- 
bulun  (ver.  77).  The  list  of  the  towns  of  Zebulun 
(Josh,  xix.)  contains  the  name  of  ClIlSLOTH-TAitOK 
(ver.  12).  It  is  therefore,  possible,  either  that 
Chisloth-tabor  is  abbreviated  into  Tabor  by  the 
chronicler,  or  that  by  the  time  these  later  lists 
were  compiled,  the  Meraritcs  had  established  them- 
selves on  the  sacred  mountain,  and  that  Tabor  is 
Mount  Tabor. 

Tatar,  the  Plain  of.  It  has  l>een  already 
'pointed  out,  that  this  is  an  incorrect  translation, 
and  should  be  THE  Oak  of  Tabor.  It  is  men- 
I tioned  in  1 Sam.  x.  3 only,  as  one  of  the  points  in 

the  homeward  journey  of  Saul  after  his  anoiuting 
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by  Samuel.  But  unfortunately,  like  so  many  of 
the  other  spots  named  in  this  interesting  passage, 
the  position  of  the  Oak  of  Tabor  has  not  yet  been 
fixed.  Ewald  seems  to  consider  it  certain  that 
Tabor  and  Deborah  are  merely  different  modes  of 
pronouncing  the  same  name,  and  he  accordingly 
identifies  the  oak  of  Tabor  with  the  tree  under 
which  Deborah,  Rachel’s  nurse,  was  buried  (Gen. 
xxv.  8).  But  this,  though  most  ingenious,  can 
only  be  received  as  a conjecture. 

Tabret.  [Timbrel.] 

Tab'rimon.  Properly,  Tubrimmon,  »*.  c.  “ good 
is  Kimmon,”  the  Syrian  god.  The  father  of  Ilen- 
badad  I.,  king  of  Syria  in  the  reign  of  Asa  (l  K. 
xv.  18). 

Tache.  The  word  thus  rendered  occurs  only  in 
the  description  of  the  structure  of  the  tabernacle 
and  its  fittings  (Ex.  xxvi.  6,  11,  33,  xxxv.  11, 
xxxvi.  13,  xxxix.  33),  and  appears  to  indicate  the 
small  hooks  by  which  a curtain  is  suspended  to 
the  rings  from  which  it  hangs,  or  connected  verti- 
cally, as  in  the  case  of  the  veil  of  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  with  the  loops  of  another  curtain. 

Tach'monite,  the.  “The  Tachmonite  that  sat 
in  the  seat,”  chief  among  David's  captnins  (2  Sam. 
xxiii.  8),  is  in  1 Chr.  xi.  11  called  “ Jashobeam  an 
Hachmonite,”  or,  ns  the  margin  gives  it,  “ son  of 
Hachmoni.”  Kennicott  has  shown,  that  the  words 
translated  “ he  that  sat  in  the  seat,”  are  a corrup- 
tion of  Jashobeam,  and  that  “ the  Tachmonite  ” is 
a corruption  of  the  “ son  of  Hachmoni,”  which  was 
the  family  or  local  name  of  Jashobeam.  Therefore 
he  concludes  “ Jashol>eam  the  Hachmonite”  to  have 
been  the  true  reading. 

Tadmor,  called  “Tadmor  in  the  wilderness” 
(2  Chr.  viii.  4).  There  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that 
this  city,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Solomon,  is  the 
same  as  the  one  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
and  to  modern  Europe  by  the  name,  in  some  form 
or  other,  of  Palmyra.  The  identity  of  the  two 
cities  results  from  the  following  circumstances : 
1st,  The  same  city  is  specially  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus (Ant.  viii.  6,  §1)  ns  bearing  in  his  time  the 
name  of  Tadmor  among  the  Syrians,  and  Palmyra 
among  the  Greeks;  and  in  his  Latin  translation  of 
the  Old  Testament,  Jerome  translates  Tadmor  by 


Palmira  (2  Chr.  viii.  4).  2ndly,  The  tno.i»n 
Arabic  name  of  Pnlmyra  is  substantially  the  same 
as  the  Hebrew  word,  being  Tadmur  or  Taihmur. 
3rdly,  The  word  Tadmor  has  nearly  the  same  mean- 
ing as  Palmyra,  signifying  probably  the  “ City  <f 
Palms,”  from  Tamar,  a Palm.  4thly,  The  hire 
Tadmor  or  Tadmor  actually  occurs  as  the  name  h 
the  city  in  Aramaic  and  Greek  inscriptions  whoa 
have  been  found  there.  5tkly,  In  the  ChrwntK 
the  city  is  meutioned  as  having  been  built  by  Solo- 
mon alter  his  conquest  of  Hamath  Zobah,  and  it  » 
named  in  conjunction  with  “all  the  store-otw 
which  he  built  in  Hamath.”  This  accords  tully 
with  the  situation  of  Palmyra  [Hamath]  ; ait! 
there  is  no  other  known  city,  either  in  the  detm 
or  not  in  the  desert,  which  can  lay  claim  toti* 
name  of  Tadmor.  In  addition  to  the  passage  i: 
the  Chronicles,  there  is  a passage  in  the  BoA  oi 
Kings  (1  K.  ix.  18)  in  which,  accurdmg  to  the 
marginal  reading  (Kerf),  the  statement  that  Soi> 
mon  built  Tadmor,  likewise  occurs.  But  on  refer- 
ring: to  the  original  text  ( Cethib),  the  woid  is  tbtrd 
to  be  not  Tadmor,  but  Tamar.  Now.  a>  all  the 
other  towns  mentioned  in  this  passage  with  Time 
are  in  Palestine  (Gezer,  Beth-horon,  Baalath),  un 
is  said  of  Tamar  that  it  was  “ in  the  wilderness  ii 
the  land,”  and  ns,  in  Ezekiel’s  prophetical  deser- 
tion of  the  Holy  Land,  there  is  a Tamar  mentiowd 
as  one  of  the  borders  of  the  land  on  the  south  El 
xlvii.  19),  where,  as  is  notorious,  there  is  adepts 
it  is  probable  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Kits 
did  not  really  mean  to  refer  to  Pnlmyra,  andthu 
the  marginal  reading  of  “ Tadmor”  was  founded  eo 
the  passage  in  the  Chronicles.  If  this  is  admitted, 
the  suspicion  naturally  suggests  itself,  that  tbecou- 
piler  of  the  Chronicles  may  have  misapprehended  the 
original  passage  in  the  Book  of  Kings,  and  mar  lot- 
incorrectly  written  “Tadmor  ” instead  of  “Tumr. 
On  this  hypothesis  there  would  have  been  * ffliw® 
circle  of  mistakes ; and  the  final  result  would  k 
that  any  supposed  connexion  between  SoIottmi  cd 
the  foundation  of  Palmyra  must  be  regained  u 
purely  imaginary.  This  conclusion  i*  not  on»- 
i snrily  incorrect  or  unreasonable,  but  there  art  wt 
sufficient  reasons  for  adopting  it.  As  the  city  :♦ 
nowhere  else  mentioned  in  the  whole  Bible,  it  wo-d 
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be  out  of  place  to  enter  into  a long,  detailed  history 
of  it  on  the  present  occasion.  The  following  lead- 
ing facts,  however,  may  be  mentioned.  The  first 
author  of  antiquity  who  mentions  Palmyra  is  Pliny 
the  Elder.  Afterwards  it  was  mentioned  by  Appian 
m connexion  with  a design  of  Mark  Antony  to  let 
his  cavalry  plunder  it.  In  the  second  century  A.D. 
it  seems  to  have  been  beautified  by  the  Emperor 
Hadrian.  In  the  beginning  of  the  third  century 
a.d.  it  became  a Roman  colony  under  C'aracaila 
(211-217  A.D.),  and  received  the  jus  Italicum. 
Subsequently,  in  the  reign  of  Gnllienus,  the  Homan 
Senate  invested  Odenathus,  a senator  of  Palmyra, 
with  the  regal  dignity,  on  account  of  his  services  in 
defeating  Sapor  king  of  Persia.  On  the  assassina- 
tion of  Odenathus,  his  celebrated  wife  Zenobia  seems 
to  have  conceived  the  design  of  electing  Pnlmyra 
into  an  independent  monarchy;  and,  in  prosecution 
of  this  object,  she,  for  a while,  successfully  reacted 
the  Roman  arms.  She  was  at  length  defeated  and 
taken  captive  by  the  Emperor  Aurelian  (a.d.  273), 
who  left  a Roman  garrison  in  Palmyra.  This  gar- 
rison was  massacred  in  a revolt;  and  Aurelian 
punished  the  city  by  the  execution  not  only  of  those 
who  were  taken  in  arms,  but  likewise  of  common 
]>easant8,  of  old  men,  women,  and  children.  From 
this  blow  Palmyra  never  recovered,  though  there 
are  proofs  of  its  having  continued  to  be  inhabited 
until  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

TaTian.  A descendant  of  Ephraim  (Num.  xxvi. 
35).  In  1 Chr.  vii.  25  he  appears  as  the  son  ofTelah. 

Ta  hanites,  the.  The  descendants  of  the  pre- 
ceding (Num.  xxvi.  35). 

Tali&th.  1.  A Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of 
Samuel  and  Ileman  (1  Chr.  vi.  24,  37  [9,  22]).— 
2.  According  to  the  present  text,  son  of  Bered,  and 
great-grandson  of  Ephraim  (1  Ch>\  vii.  20).  Bur- 
rington,  however,  identifies  Tahath  with  Tahan, 
the  son  of  Ephraim.— -3.  Grandson  of  the  preced- 
ing, as  the  text  now  stands  (1  Chr.  vii.  20).  But 
Bunimrton  considers  him  as  a son  of  Ephraim. 

Ta'hath.  The  nnme  of  a desert-station  of  the 
Israelites  between  Makheloth  and  Tnrah  (Num. 
xxxiii.  26).  The  site  has. not  been  identified. 

Tahpanhes,  Tehaph’nehes,  T&hap'&nea.  A 
city  of  Egypt,  of  importance  in  the  time  of  the 
prophets  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  The  name  is  evid- 
ently Egyptian,  and  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
Kgyptian  queen  Tahi'ENES.  The  Coptic  name  of 
this  place,  Taphnas , is  clearly  derived  from  the 
LXX.  form.  Tahpanhes  was  evidently  a town  of 
Lower  Egypt  near  or  on  the  eastern  border.  Whtfn 
.Johanan  and  the  other  captains  went  into  Egypt 
“they  came  to  Tahpiuihes"  (Jer.  xliii.  7).  The 
Jew's  in  Jeremiah's  time  remained  here  (Jer.  xliv. 
1).  It  was  an  important  town,  being  twice  men- 
tioned by  the  latter  prophet  with  Noph  or  Memphis 
(ii.  16,  xlvi.  14).  Here  stood  a house  of Pharaoh- 
hophra  before  which  Jeremiah  hid  great  stones 
i xliii.  8-10).  It  is  mentioned  with  “ Ramesse  and 
all  the  land  of  Gesen”  in  Jud.  i.  9.  Herodotus 
calls  this  place  Daphnae  of  Pelusium.  In  the  Iti- 
nerary 6/  Antoninus  this  town,  called  Dafno,  is 
placed  16  Roman  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Pelu- 
sium. This  position  seems  to  agree  with  that  of 
Tel-Defenneh,  which  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  sup- 
poses to  mark  the  site  of  Daphnae.  Can  the  name 
1*2  of  Greek  origin?  No  satisfactory  Egyptian  ety- 
mology. has  been  suggested. 

Tahpenes,  a proper  name  of  an  Egyptian  queen. 
She  was  wife  of  the  Pharaoh  who  leceived  Hndad 
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the  Edomite,  and  who  gave  him  her  sister  in  mar- 
riage (IK.  xi.  18-20).  In  the  LXX.  the  latter  is 
called  the  elder  sister  of  Thekemina,  and  in  the 
addition  to  ch.  xii.  Shishak  (Susukim)  is  said  to 
have  given  Ano,  the  elder  sister  of  Thekemina  his 
wile,  to  Jeroboam.  It  is  obvious  that  this  and  the 
earlier  statement  are  ineconcilcable.  There  is  there- 
fore but  one  Tahpenes  or  Thekemina.  No  name 
that  has  any  near  resemblance  to  either  Tah|>enes 
or  Thekemina  has  yet  been  lbund  among  those  of 
the  period. 

Tahre'a.  Son  of  Micah,  and  grandson  of  Mephi- 
bosheth  (1  Chr.  ix.  41). 

Tali  tim  Hod'shi,  the  Land  of  One  of  the 

places  visited  by  Joab  during  his  censqs  of  the  land 
of  Israel.  It  occurs  between  Gilead  and  Dan-jaan 
(2  tsim.  xxiv.  6).  The  name  has  puzzled  all  the 
intei-preters.  The  old  versions  throw  no  light 
upon  it. 

Talent,  the  greatest  weight  of  the  Hebrews. 
[Weights]. 

Tali' tha  cu'mi.  Two  Syriac  words  (Mark  v.  41), 
signifying  “ Damsel,  arise." 

Talma’i.  1.  One  of  the  three  sons  of  “ the 
Anak,"  who  were  slain  by  the  men  of  Judah  (Num. 
xiii.  22;  Josh.  xv.  14;  Judg.  i.  10).— 2.  Son  of 
Ammihud,  king  of  Geshur  (2  Sam.  iii.  3,  xiii.  37 ; 
1 Chr.  iii.  2).  He  was  probably  a petty  chieftain 
dejiendent  on  David. 

Tal'mon.  The  head  of  a family  of  doorkeepers 
in  the  Temple,  “ the  iiortera  for  the  camps  of  the 
sons  of  Levi  ” (1  Chr.  ix.  17  ; Neh.  xi.  19).  Some 
of  his  descendants  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr. 
ii.  42  ; Neh.  vii.  45),  and  were  employed  in  their 
hereditary  office  in  the  days  of  Nehemiah  and  Ezra 
(Neh.  xii.  25). 

Tal'saa.  El  as  ah  (1  Esd.  ix.  22). 

Ta'mah.  The  children  of  Tamah,  or  Thamah 
(Ezr.  ii.  53),  were  among  the  Ncthinim  who  re- 
turned with  Zerubbabel  (Neh.  vii.  55). 

Ta ‘mar.  The  name  of  three  women  remarkable 
in  the  history  of  Israel.— 1.  The  wife  successively 
of  the  two  sons  of  Judah,  Er  and  Onon  (Gen.  xxxriii. 
6-30).  Her  importance  in  the  sacred  narrative 
dej>ends  on  the  great  anxiety  to  keep  up  the  lineage 
of  Judah.  It  seemed  as  if  the  family  were  on  the 
point  of  extinction.  Kr  and  Onnn  had  successively 
l*erished  suddenly.  Judah’s  wife  Bathshunh  died  ; 
and  there  only  remained  a child  Shelah,  whom 
Judah  was  unwilling  to  trust  to  the  dangerous 
union,  as  it  appealed,  with  Tamar,  lest  he  should 
meet  with  the  same  fate  as  his  brothers.  Accord- 
ingly she  resorted  to  the  desjicratc  expedient  of  en- 
trapping the  father  himself  into  the  union  which 
he  feared  for  his  son.  He  took  her  for  one  of  the 
unfortunate  women  who  were  consecrated  to  the  im- 
pure rites  of  the  Canaanite  worship.  He  promised 
her,  as  the  price  of  his  intercourse,  a kid  from  the 
Hocks  to  which  he  was  going,  and  left  as  his  pledge 
his  ornaments  and  his  staff.  The  kid  he  sent  back 
by  his  shepherd  (LXX.),  Hindi  of  Adullam.  The 
woman  could  nowhere  be  found.  Months  after- 
wards it  was  discovered  to  be  his  own  daughter-in- 
law  Tamar.  She  was  sentenced  to  be  burnt  alive, 
and  was  only  saved  by  the  discovery,  through  the 
pledges  which  Judah  had  left,  tliat  her  seducer 
was  uo  less  than  the  chieftain  of  the  tribe.  The 
fruits  of  this  intercourse  were  twins,  PjlAREZ  and 
ZARAH,  and  through  Phnrez  the  sacred  line  was 
continued.— 2.  Daughter  of  David  and  Maachah 
the  Geshurite  princess,  and  thus  sister  of  Absalom 
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(2  Sam.  xiii.  1-32  ; 1 Chr.  iii.  9).  She  and  her 
brother  were  alike  remarkable  for  their  extraor- 
dinary beauty.  This  fatal  beauty  inspired  a frantic 
jmssion  in  her  half-brother  Amnon,  the  eldest  son 
of  David  by  Ahinoam.  Morning  by  morning,  as 
he  received  the  visits  of  his  friend  Jonadub,  he  is 
paler  an»l  thinner.  Jonndab  discovers  the  cause, 
and  suggests  to  him  the  means  of  accomplishing  his 
wicked  pui-pose.  He  was  to  feign  sickness.  The 
king,  who  api»enrs  to  have  entertained  a considerable 
affection,  almost  nwe,  for  him,  as  the  eldest  son 
(2  Sam.  xiii.  5,  21  : LXX.),  came  to  visit  him; 
ami  Amnon  entreated  the  presence  of  Tamar,  on 
the  pretext  that  she  alone  could  give  him  food  that 
lie  would  eat.  It  would  almost  seem  that  Tamar 
was  supposed  to  have  a peculiar  art  of  bnkiug  pa- 
latable cakes.  She  came  to  his  house,  took  the 
dough  and  kneaded  it,  aud  then  in  his  presence 
kneaded  it  a second  time  into  the  form  of  cakes. 
She  then  took  the  pan,  in  which  they  had  been 
baked,  and  poured  them  all  out  in  a heap  before 
the  prince.  He  caused  his  attendants  to  retire, 
cal  lei  her  to  the  inner  room,  and  there  accomplished 
his  design.  In  her  touching  remonstrance  two 
points  are  remarkable.  First,  the  expression  of  the 
infamy  of  such  a crime  “ in  Israel,"  implying  the 
loftier  standard  of  morals  that  prevailed,  as  com- 
pared with  other  countries  at  that  time;  and,  se- 
condly, the  belief  that  even  this  standard  might  be 
overborne  lawfully  by  royal  authority — “Speak  to 
the  king,  for  he  will  not  withhold  me  from  thee.” 
The  brutal  hatred  of  Amnon  succeeding  to  his  brutal 
passion,  and  the  indignation  of  Tamar  at  his  bar- 
barous insult,  even  surpassing  her  indignation  at  his 
shameful  outrage,  are  pathetically  and  graphically 
told.  The  story  of  Tamar,  revolting  as  it  is,  has 
tiie  interest  of  revealing  to  ns  the  interior  of  the 
royal  household  licyond  that  of  any  other  incident  of 
those  times.  (1 ,)  The  establishments  of  the  princes. 
(2.)  The  simplicity  of  the  royal  employments. 
(3.)  The  dress  of  the  princesses.  (4.)  The  relation 
of  the  king  to  the  princes  and  to  the  law.— 3. 
Daughter  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xiv.  7).  She  ulti- 
mately. by  her  marriage  with  Uriah  of  Gibenh,  be- 
came the  mother  of  Manchah,  the  future  queen  of 
Judah,  or  wife  of  Abijah  (l  K.  xv.  2). 

Ta  mar.  A spot  on  the  south-eastern  frontier  of 
Judah,  named  in  Ezek.  xlvii.  19,  xlviii.  28  only, 
evidently  culled  from  h palm-tree.  If  not  Hazazon 
Tamar , the  old  name  of  Kngedi,  it  may  lie  a place 
called  Thamar  in  the  Onomasticon  (“  Hazazon 
Tamar”),  a day’s  journey  south  of  Hebron. 

Tam’ mux.  Properly  “ the  Tammuz,”  the  article 
indicating  that  at  sonic  time  or  other  the  word  had 
been  regarded  as  an  appellative.  In  the  sixth  year 
of  the  captivity  of  Jeiioiachin,  in  the  sixth  month 
ami  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  month,  the  pi-ophct 
Ezekiel,  viii.  14,  as  he  sat  in  his  house  surrounded 
by  the  elders  of  Judah,  was  transported  in  spirit  to 
the  far  distant  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  hand  of 
the  Lord  God  was  upon  him,  and  led  him  “to  the 
door  of  the  gate  of  the  house  of  Jehovah,  which  was 
towards  the  north  ; and  behold  there  the  women 
sitting,  weeping  for  the  Tammuz.”  Some  translate 
the  last  clause  “ causing  the  Tammuz  to  weep.” 
No  satisfactory  etymology  of  the  word  has  l»een 
proposed.  The  ancient  versions  supply  us  with  no 
help.  The  LXX.,  the  Targura  of  Jonathan  Ben 
Uzziel,  the  Peshito  Syriac,  and  the  Arabic  in  Wal- 
ton’s Polyglot,  merely  reproduce  the  Hebrew  word. 
The  Vulgate  alone  gives  Adonis  ns  a modern  equi- 


valent, and  this  rendering  has  been  eagerly  adopt*! 
by  subsequent  commentators,  with  but  few  excep- 
tions. It  is  at  least  as  old,  therefore,  as  Jerome, 
and  the  fact  of  his  having  adopted  it  shows  that  it 
must  have  embodied  the  most  credible  tradition. 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  Theodoret,  give  the  «ir.< 
explanation,  and  are  followed  by  the  author  of  the 
Chronicon  Paschale.  The  only  exception  to  this 
uniformity  is  in  the  Svriac  translation  of  Me!iU>'» 
Apology,  edited  by  Dr.  Cureton  in  his  Spicutgim 
Syriacian.  The  date  of  the  translation  is  unknown; 
the  original  if  genuine  must  belong  to  the  Mead 
century.  The  following  Is  a literal  rendering  ot 
the  Syriac : “ The  sons  of  Phoenicia  worshipped 
Balthi,  the  queen  of  Cyprus.  For  she  loved  Tamui*>, 
the  son  of  Cuthar,  the  king  of  the  Phoenician*,  and 
forsook  her  kingdom  and  came  and  dwelt  in  Gthai, 
a fortress  of  the  Phoenicians.  And  at  that  tin* 
she  made  all  the  villages  subject  to  Cuthar  tbi 
king.  For  before  Tnmuzo  she  had  loved  Ares,  aai 
committed  adultery  with  him,  and  Hephaestus  her 
husband  caught  her,  and  was  jealous  of  her.  Aal 
he  (».  e.  Ares)  came  and  slew  Tatnuzo  on  Lebmi 
while  he  made  a hunting  among  the  wild  bain. 
And  from  that  time  Baithi  remained  in  Gebnl,  aa! 
died  in  the  city  of  Aphaca,  where  Tamuio  «a 
buried.”  We  have  here  very  clearly  the  Omi 
legend  of  Adonis  reproduced  with  a simple  dn&st 
of  name.  In  the  next  century  it  assumes  for  tt* 
first  time  a different  form  in  the  hands  of  a RafcU- 
nicnl  commentator.  Kabbi  Solomon  Isaaki 
has  the  following  note  oil  the  passage  in  Eiefo-. 
“ An  image  which  the  women  made  hot  in  U* 
inside,  and  its  eves  were  of  lead,  and  they  mete; 
by  reason  of  the  heat  of  the  burning  anil  it  sro-; 
as  if  it  wept ; and  they  (the  women ) said.  He  »iru> 
for  offerings.  Tammuz  is  a word  signifying  bon- 
ing.” In  the  12th  century  (a. d.  1161)  S)k®-< 
ben  Abraham  Partition  has  the  following  obla- 
tions upon  Tammuz.  “ It  is  the  likeness  of  a 
reptile  which  they  make  upon  the  water,  and  the 
water  is  collected  in  it  ami  Hows  through  its  boks. 
and  it  seems  as  if  it  wept.”  At  the  close  ot  tk> 
century  we  meet  for  the  Hist  time  with  an  entirety 
new  tradition  repeated  by  R.  Dnvid  Kimchi  fiwa 
the  Moreh  Nebuchimof  Maimonides.  “Our  Ralrf* 
Mosheh  bar  Moimon,  of  blessed  memory,  has  writ;«. 
that  it  is  found  written  in  one  of  the  ancient  »fc4 
atrous  books,  tlxat  there  was  a man  of  the  idolatiwn 
prophets,  and  his  name  was  Tammuz.  And  re- 
called to  n certain  king  ami  commanded  lum  t* 
serve  the  seven  planets  and  the  twelve  signs.  A&i 
that  king  put  him  to  a violent  death,  and 
night  of  his  death  there  were  gathered  together  *8 
the  images  from  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  the  temt* 
of  Babel,  to  the  golden  image  which  was  the  nnsP 
of  the  sun.  Now  this  image  was  suspended 
heaven  nnd  earth,  and  it  fell  down  in  the  raei't  * 
the  temple,  nnd  the  images  likewise  (fell  domu 
round  about  it,  and  it  told  them  what  had  belaid 
Tammuz  the  prophet.  And  the  images  all  of  then 
wept  and  lamented  all  the  night ; and,  as  it  ran*  re 
pass,  in  the  morning  all  the  images  Hew  away  to  t ha- 
own  temples  in  the  ends  of  the  earth.”  Theb#** 
of  the  ancient  idolaters  from  which  MaimonL* 


quotes,  is  the  now  celebrated  work  on  the  Ap  * 
culture  of  the  Nabatheans,  to  which  refereoce 
be  made  hereafter.  The  tradition  leoorded  by 
roinc,  which  identifies  Tammuz  with  Adonis  » 
l>oen  followed  by  most  subsequent  commeotatoo- 
Luther  and  others  l-egarded  Tammuz  as  n name  > 
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Bacchus.  That  Tammuz  was  the  Egyptian  Osiris, 
ami  that  his  worship  was  introduced  to  Jerusalem 
from  Egypt,  was  held  by  Calvin,  Piscator,  Junius, 
Leusden,  aud  Pfeiffer.  The  slight  hint  given  by 
the  prophet  of  the  nature  of  the  worship  and  wor- 
shippers of  Tammuz  has  been  sufficient  to  connect 
them  with  the  yearly  mourning  for  Adonis  by  the 
Syrian  damsels.  Beyond  this  we  can  attach  no 
especial  weight  to  the  explanation  of  Jerome.  It  is 
a conjecture  aud  nothing  more,  and  does  not  appear 
to  represent  any  tradition.  AH  that  can  Ire  said 
therefore  is,  that  it  is  not  impossible  that  Tammuz 
may  be  a name  of  Adonis  the  sun-god,  but  that 
there  is  nothing  to  prove  it.  The  town  of  Byblos 
in  Phoenicia  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Adonis- 
worship.  The  feast  in  his  honour  was  celebrated 
each  year  in  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  ou  the  Leba- 
non, with  rites  partly  sorrowful,  jinrtly  joyful. 
The  Emperor  Julian  was  present  at  Antioch  when 
the  same  festival  was  held  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii. 
9,  §13).  It  lasted  seven  days,  and  began  with  the 
disappearance  of  Adonis.  Then  lollowed  the  search 
made  bv  the  women  after  him.  His  body  was  re- 
presented by  a wooden  image  placed  in  the  so-called 
“ gardens  of  Adonis,”  which  were  earthenware  vessels 
filled  with  mould,  and  planted  with  wheat,  bailey, 
lettuce,  and  fennel.  In  one  of  these  gardens  Adonis 
was  found  again.  The  finding-again  was  the  com- 
mencement of  a wake,  accompanied  by  all  the 
usages  which  in  the  East  attend  such  a ceremony, 
cutting  the  breast  with  knives  (Jer.  xvi.  6),  and 
playing  on  pipes  (comp.  Matt.  ix.  23).  The  image 
of  Adonis  was  then  washed  and  anointed  with 
spices,  placed  in  a coffin  on  a bier,  and  the  wound 
made  by  the  boar  was  shown  on  the  figure.  The 
people  sat  on  the  ground  round  the  bier,  with  their 
clothes  rent  (comp.  Ep.  of  Jer.  31,  32),  and  the 
women  howled  and  cried  aloud.  The  whole  termin- 
ated with  a sacrifice  for  the  dead,  and  the  burial  of 
tire  figure  of  Adonis.  The  identification  of  Tam- 
muz with  an  idolatrous  prophet,  which  has  already 
lreen  given  in  a quotation  from  Maimonides,  who 
himself  quotes  from  the  Agriculture  of  the  Na~ 
biithcans,  has  been  recently  revived  by  Prof.  Chwol- 
sou  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  old  Babylonian  book 
was  written,  he  maintains,  by  oneQftt’ami,  towards 
the  end  of  the  14th  century  B.C.,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  Arabic  by  a descendant  of  the  ancient  Chal- 
deans, whose  name  was  Ibn  Washivyah.  QrH’arni 
tells  the  same  story  of  the  prophet  Tammuz  as  has 
already  been  given  in  the  quotation  from  Kimchi. 
In  the  Targum  of  Jonathan  on  Gen.  viii.  5,  “ the 
tenth  month”  is  translated  “ the  month  Tammuz.” 
Ta'nach.  A slight  variation  of  the  name  Ta* 
ANACII  (Josh.  xxi.  25). 

Tanhu'meth.  The  father  of  Seraiah  in  the  time 
of  CJtdaliah  (2  K.  xxv.  23;  Jer.  xl.  8). 

Tania,  Jud.  i.  10.  [Zoan.] 

Ta  phath.  The  daughter  of  Solomon,  who  was 
married  to  Ben-Abinadnb  (1  K.  iv.  11). 

Ta  phon.  One  of  the  cities  in  Judaea  fortified 
by  Bacx-htdes  (l  Mace.  ix.  50).  It  is  probably  the 
Bktu-TappuaH  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Tappu’ah.  1.  A city  of  Judah,  in  the  district 
of  the  Slietelah,  or  lowland  (Josh.  xv.  34).  It  was 
no  doubt  situated  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  N.W.  portion  of  Judah,  about  12  miles 
W.  of  Jerusalem.— 2.  A place  on  tire  boundary  of 
the  “children  of  Joseph”  (Josh.  xvi.  8,  xvii.  8). 
Its  full  name  was  probably  En-tnppuah  (xvii.  7). 
It  seems  natural  to  look  for  it  somewhere  to  the 
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S.W.  of  Eahlus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Wady 
Falaik. 

Tappu'ah.  One  of  the  sons  of  Hebron,  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  43).  It  is  doubtless  the 
same  as  Bbth-Tappuah. 

Tappu'ah,  the  Land  of.  A district  named  in 
the  sjttfctfieation  of  the  boundary  between  Ephraim 
and  Manastth  (Josh.  xvii.  8).  The  name  has  not  vet 
been  met  with  at  all  in  the  central  district  of  Palestine. 

Ta'rah.  A desert -station  of  the  Israelites  between 
Talrath  and  Mithcuh  (Num.  xxxiii.  27). 

Tar'alah.  One  of  the  towns  iti  the  allotment 
of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  27). 

Tar®  a.  The  same  as  Talrrea,  the  son  of  Micah 
(1  Chr.  viii.  35). 

Tares.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  (i(avia 
of  the  parable  (Matt.  xiii.  25)  denote  the  weed 
called  “darnel”  {Lolium  tcmulcntum).  The  word 
used  by  the  Evangelist  is  art  Oriental,  and  not  a 
Greek  term.  The  darnel  before  it  comes  into  ear- 
ls very  similar  in  appearance  to  wheat;  hence  the 
command  that  the  zizania  should  be  left  to  the 
harvest,  lest  while  men  plucked  up  the  tares  “ they 
should  root  up  also  the  wheat  with  them.”  Dr. 
Stanley,  however,  speaks  of  women  and  children 
picking  up  from  the  wheat  irt  the  corn-fields  of  Sa- 
maria the  tall  green  stalks,  still  called  by  the  Arabs 
zwcan.  “ These  stalks,”  he  continues,  “ if  sown 
designedly  throughout  the  fields,  would  be  inse- 
parable from  tire  wheat,  from  which,  even  when 
growing  naturally  and  by  chance,  they  are  at  first 
sight  hardly  distinguishable.”  The  grain-growers  in 

Palestine  believe  that  the  zuuan  is  merely  a de- 
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generate  wheat ; that  in  wet  seasons  the  wheat  turns 
to  tares. 

Targnma.  [Versions,  Chaldee.] 

Tar’pelites,  the.  A race  of  colonists  who  were 
planted  irt  the  cities  of  Samaria  alter  the  captivity 
of  the  northern  kingdom  of  Israel  (Ezr.  iv.  9). 
They  have  not  been  identified  with  any  certainty. 

Tar’shiah.  1.  Probably  Tnrtessus.  A city  and 
emporium  of  the  Phoenicians  in  the  south  of  Spain. 
The  etymology  is  uncertain.  With  three  excej>- 
tions  in  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  the  following  are 
references  to  all  the  passages  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, in  which  the  word  “ Tarshish  ” occurs 
(Jon.  i.  3,  iv.  2 ; Gen.  x.  4 ; 1 Chr.  i.  7 ; Is.  ii. 
16,  xxiii.  1,  6,  10,  14,  lx.  9,  Ixvi.  19;  Jer.  x.  9; 
E z.  xxvii.  12,  25,  xxxviii.  13;  1 K.  x.  22,  xxii. 
48  [49]  ; Ps.  xlviii.  8,  lxvii.  10).  On  a review  of 
these  passages,  it  will  be  seen  that  not  one  of  them 
furnishes  direct  proof  that  Tarshish  and  Tartessus 
were  the  same  cities.  But  their  identity  is  rendered 
highly  probable  by  the- following  circumstances. 
1st.  There  is  a very  close  similarity  of  name  between 
them,  Tartessus  being  merely  Tarshish  in  the  Ara- 
maic form.  2ndly.  There  seems  to  have  been  a 
special  relation  between  Tarshish  and  Tyre,  ns  there 
was  nt  one  time  between  Tartessus  and  the  Phoeni- 
cians. 3rdly.  The  articles  which  Tarshish  is  stated 
by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  12)  to  have  supplied 
to  Tyre,  are  precisely  such  as  we  know  through 
classical  writeis  to  have  been  productions  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula.  In  regard  to  tin,  the  trade  of 
Tarshish  in  this  metal  is  peculiarly  significant,  ami 
taken  in  conjunction  with  similarity  of  name  and 
other  circumstances  already  mentioned,  is  reason- 
ably conclusive  as  to  its  identity  with  Tartessus. 
For  even  now  the  countries  in  Europe,  or  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea  where  tin  is  found 
are  very  few ; and  in  reference  to  ancient  times,  it 
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would  be  difficult  to  name  any  such  countries 
except  Iberia  or  Spain,  Lusitania,  which  was  some- 
what less  in  extent  than  Portugal,  and  Com  wall  in 
Great  Britain.  Now  if  the  Phoenicians,  for  pur- 
poses of  trade,  really  made  coasting  voynges  on  the 
.Atlantic  Ocean  as  far  as  to  Great  Britain,  no  em- 
porium was  more  favourably  situated  for  such 
voyages  than  Tart  ess  us.  Subsequently,  when  Tyre 
lost  its  independence,  the  relation  between  it  and 
Tarshish  was  probably  altered,  and  for  a while,  the 
exhortation  of  Isaiah  xxiii.  10,  may  have  been 
realised  by  the  inhabitants  passing  through  their 
land,  free  as  a river.  This  independence  of  Tarshish, 
combined  with  the  overshadowing  growth  of  the 
Carthaginian  power,  would  explain  why  in  after 
times  the  learned  Jews  do  not  seem  to  have  known 
where  Tarshish  was.  Thus,  although  in  the  Sep- 
tuagint translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  the  Hebrew 
word  was  as  closely  followed  ns  it  could  be  in 
Greek,  the  Septuagint  translators  of  Isaiah  and 
Ezekiel  translate  th9  word  by  44  Carthage  ” and 
“the  Carthaginians”  (Is.  xxiii.  1,  10,  14;  E*. 
xxvii.  12,  xxxviii.  13);  and  in  the  Targum  of  the 
Book  of  Kings  and  of  Jeremiah,  it  is  translated 
“Africa”  (1  K.  xxii.  48;  Jer.  x.  9).  In  one 
pas? age  of  the  Septuagint  (Is.  ii.  16),  and  in  others 
of  the  Targum,  the  word  is  translated  sea ; which 
receives  apparently  some  countenance  from  Jerome, 
m n note  on  Is.  ii.  16,  wherein  he  states  that  the 
Hebiews  believe  that  Tharsis  is  the  name  of  the  sea 
in  their  own  language.  And  Josephus,  misled, 
apparently,  by  the  .Septuagint  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch,  which  he  misinterpreted,  regarded 
Tharsis  as  Tarsus  in  Cilicia.  In  the  absence  of 
positive  proof,  we  may  acquiesce  in  the  statement 
•of  .Strabo,  that  the  river  Baetis  (now  the  Guadal- 
quivir) was  formerly  called  Tartessus,  that  the  city 
Tnrtessus  was  situated  between  the  two  arms  by 
which  the  river  flowed  into  the  sea,  and  that  the 
adjoiniug  country  was  railed  Tartessis.  But  there 
were  two  other  cities  which  some  deemed  to  have 
been  Tartessus ; one,  Gadir,  or  Gadira  (Cadiz),  and 
the  other,  Carteia,  in  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar.— 2.  It 
the  Book  of  Chronicles  is  to  be  followed,  tliere 
would  seem  to  have  been  a Tarshish,  accessible 
from  tire  Bed  Sea,  in  addition  to  the  Tarshish  of 
the  south  of  Spain.  Thus,  with  regard  to  the  ships 
of  Tarshish,  which  Jehoshnphat  caused  to  be  con- 
structed at  Ezion  Geber  on  the  Aelanitic  Gulf  of 
the  Red  Sea  (1  K.  xxii.  48),  it  is  said  in  the  Chro- 
nicles (2  Chr.  xx.  36)  that  they  were  made  to  go 
to  Tarshish ; and  in  like  manner  the  navy  of  ships 
which1  Solomon  had  previously  made  in  Ezion  Geber 
(1  K.  ix.  26),  is  said  in  the  Chronicles  (2  Chr.  ix. 
21)  to  have  gone  to  Tarshish  with  the  servants  of 
Hiram.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  author 
of  these  passages  in  the  Chronicles  contemplated  a 
voyage  to  Tarshish  in  the  south  of  Spain  by  going 
round  what  has  since  been  called  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  The  two  alternatives  from  which  selection 
should  be  made  seem  to  be,  1st,  That  there  were 
two  emporia  or  districts  called  Tarshish,  viz.  one  in 
the  south  of  Spain,  and  one  in  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
or,  2udly,  That  the  compiler  of  the  Chronicles,  mis- 
apprehending the  expression  “ships  of  Tarshish,” 
supposed  that  they  meant  ships  destined  to  go  to 
Tarshish  ; whereas,  although  this  was  the  original 
meaning,  the  words  had  come  to  signify  iarge 
Phoenician  ships,  of  a particular  size  and  descrip- 
tion, destined  for  long  voyages,  just  as  in  English 
* East  Indiaman  ” was  a general  name  given  to 


vessels,  some  of  which  were  not  intended  to  go  to 
India  at  all.  The  first  alternative  was  adopted  by 
Bochart.  The  second,  which  was  first  suggested 
by  Vitringa,  has  been  adopted  by  the  acutest  Bi- 
blical critics  of  our  own  time.  This  alternative  is  in 
itself  by  far  the  most  prolrable,  and  ought  not  to 
occasion  any  surprise.  Although,  however,  toe 
point  to  which  the  tleet  of  Solomon  and  Hinun 
went  once  in  three  years  did  not  bear  the  name  of 
Tarshish,  the  question  here  arises  of  what  that 
point  was,  however  it  was  called?  And  the  rea- 
sonable answer  seems  to  be  India,  or  the  India: 
Islands.  This  is  shown  by  the  nature  of  the  im- 
ports with  which  the  fleet  returned,  which  are  q*- 
cified  as  “gold,  silver,  ivory,  apes,  and  peacocks " 
(1  K.  x.  22).  The  gold  might  possibly  have  Uk 
obtained  from  Africa,  or  from  Ophir  in  Arabia,  saa 
the  ivory  and  the  apes  might  likewise  have  b« 
imported  from  Africa  ; but  the  peacocks  point  ex- 
clusively, not  to  Africa,  but  to  India.  There  are 
only  two  species  known ; both  inhabit  the  confins*. 
and  islands  of  India:  so  that  the  mention  of  the 
peacock  seems  to  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  voyage 
having  been  to  Africa.  The  inference  to  be  Jnrn 
from  the  importation  of  peacocks  is  confirmed  by 
the  Hebrew  name  for  the  ape  and  the  peacock. 
Neither  of  these  names  is  of  Hebrew,  or  e«s 
Shemitic,  origin ; and  each  points  to  India.  The* 
the  Hebrew  word  for  ape  is  Koph , while  the  ?at- 
scrit  word  is  kapi.  Again,  the  Hebrew  word  tor 
peacock  is  tukhi,  which  cannot  be  explained  in  He- 
brew, but  is  akin  to  toka  in  the  Tamil  language,  in 
which  it  is  likewise  capable  of  explanation.  It  is 
only  to  be  added,  that  there  are  not  sufficient  data 
for  determining  what  were  the  ports  in  India  <r 
the  Indian  Islands  which  were  reached  by  the  deft 
of  Hiram  and  Solomon.  Sir  Emerson  Tenneotbi 
made  a suggestion  of  Point  dc  tialle , in  Ceylon. 
But  however  reasonable  this  suggestion  may  ie,  it 
can  only  be  received  as  n pure  conjecture. 

Tar  sus.  The  chief  town  of  Cilicia,  no 
city  ” in  other  respects,  but  illustrious  to  all  tm* 
ns  the  birthplace  and  early  residence  of  the  Aportk 
Paul  (Acts  ix.  11,  xxj.  39,  xxii.  3).  Even  in 
flourishing  period  of  Greek  history  it  was  a city  « 
some  considerable  consequence.  After  Alexander* 
conquests  had  swept  this  way,  and  the  Sekock! 
kingdom  was  established  at  A ntioch.  Tarsus  usuby 
belonged  to  that  kingdom,  though  for  a time  it 
under  the  Ptolemies.  In  the  Civil  War*  of  Ron*  it 
took  Caesar’s  side,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a visitfhsr 
him  had  its  name  changed  to  Juliopolis.  Atqp#® 
made  it  a “ free  city."  It  was  i-enowned  as  a ph«  r 
education  under  the  early  Roman  emperors.  Stiak 
compares  it  in  this  respect  to  Athens  and  Alexandra- 
Tarsus  also  was  a place  of  much  commerce.  U *■* 
situated  in  a wild  and  fertile  plain  on  the  banks  a 
the  Cydnus.  No  ruins  of  any  importance  remais. 

Tar'tak.  One  of  the  gods  of  the  Arite,  « 
Avrite,  colonists  of  Samaria  (2  K.  xvii.  31).  .Ac- 
cording to  Rabbinical  tradition,  Tartak  is  »ki  if 
have  been  worshipped  under  the  form  of  an 
A Persian  or  Pehlvi  origin  has  been  suggested  f01 
the  name,  according  to  which  it  signifies  either  “ in- 
tense darkness,”  or  “ hero  of  darkness,'  or  t. 
underworld,  and  so  perhaps  some  planet  of  iU-lu'i 
as  Saturn  or  Mara. 

Tar  tan,  which  occurs  only  in  2 K.  xrin. 
and  Is.  xx.  1,  has  been  generally  regarded  a--  * 
propel*  name.  Recent  discoveries  make  it  proin  e 
that  in  Tar-tan,  as  in  Rabsaris  and  KnUd*®®* 
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we  hare  not  a proper  name  at  all,  but  a title  or 
official  designation,  like  Pharaoh  or  Surenn.  The 
Assyrian  Tartan  is  a general,  or  commander-in- 
ch ief. 

Tatna'i,  Satrap  of  the  province  west  of  the  Eu- 
phrates in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspis  ( Err.  v. 
3,  6,  tL  6,  13).  The  name  is  thought  to  be 
Persian. 

Taverns,  the  three.  [Three  Taverns.] 
Taxes.  I.  Under  the  Judges,  according  to  the 
theocratic  government  contemplated  by  the  law, 
the  only  payments  incumbent  upon  the  people  as  of 

f;rmanent  obligation  were  the  Tithes,  the  First 
ruits,  the  Redemption-money  of  the  find- 
born,  and  other  offerings  as  belonging  to  special 
occasion*.  The  payment  by  each  Israelite  of  the 
half-shekel  as  “ atonement-money,’*  for  the  service 
of  the  tabernacle,  on  taking  the  census  of  the  jieople 
(Ex.  xxx.  13),  does  not  appear  to  have  had  the 
character  of  a recurring  tax,  but  to  have  been 
supplementary  to  the  free-will-offerings  of  Ex. 
xxv.  1-7,  levied  for  the  one  purpose  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  sacred  tent.  In  later  times, 
indeed,  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  there  was 
an  annual  jiayment  for  maintaining  the  fabric  nnd 
services  of  the  Temple;  but  the  fact  that  this 
begins  by  the  voluntary  compact  to  pay  one-third 
of  a shekel  (Neh.  x.  32)  shows  that  till  then  there 
was  no  such  payment  recognised  ns  necessary.  A 
little  later  the  third  became  a half,  and  under  the 
name  of  the  didrachma  (Matt.  xvii.  24)  was  paid 
by  every  Jew,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he 
might  be  living.— II.  The  kingdom,  with  its  cen- 
tralised government  and  greater  magnificence,  in- 
volved, of  course,  a larger  expenditure,  and  there- 
fore a heavier  taxation.  The  chief  burdens  apj>ear 
to  have  been:  (1)  A tithe  of  the  produce  both  of 
the  soil  and  of  live  stock  (1  Sam.  viii.  15,  17). 
(2)  Forced  military  service  for  a month  every  year 
rl  Sam.  viii.  12;  1 K.  ix.  22;  1 Chr.  xxvii.  1). 
(3)  Gifts  to  the  king  (1  Sam.  x.  27,  xvi.  20,  xvii. 
18).  (4)  Import  duties  (1  K.  x.  15).  (5)  The 
monopoly  of  certain  branches  of  commerce  (1  K. 
ix.  28,  xxii.  48,  x.  28,  29).  (6)  The  appropria- 
tion to  the  king’s  use  of  the  early  crop  of  hay  (Am. 
vii.  1).  At  times,  too,  in  the  hUtory  of  Iwth  the 
kingdoms  there  were  special  burdens.  A tribute 
of  50  shekels  a head  had  to  be  paid  by  Menahem  to 
the  Assyrian  king  (2  K.  xv.  20),  and  under  his 
successor  Hoshea  this  assumed  the  form  of  an  annual 
tribute  (2  K.  xvii.  4).— III.  Under  the  Persian 
empire,  the  taxes  paid  by  the  Jews  were,  in  their 
broad  outlines,  the  same  in  kind  as  those  of  other 
subject  races.  The  financial  system  which  gained 
for  Darius  Hystaspis  the  name  of  the  44  shopkeeper 
king”  involved  the  payment  by  each  satrap  of  a 
fixed  sum  as  the  tribute  due  from  his  province.  In 
J udnea,  as  in  other  provinces,  the  inhabitants  had 
to  provide  in  kind  for  the  maintenance  of  the  go- 
vernor’s household,  besides  a money-payment  of  40 
shekels  a day  (Neh.  v.  14,  15).  In  Ezr.  iv.  13, 
20,  vii.  24,  we  get  a formal  enumeration  of  the 
three  great  branches  of  the  revenue.  The  influence 
of  Ezra  secured  for  the  whole  ecclesiastical  order, 
from  the  priests  down  to  the  Nethinim,  an  immun- 
ity from  all  three  (Ezr.  vii.  24);  but  the  burden 
pressed  heavily  on  the  great  body  of  the  |>eople.— 
IV.  Under  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings  the  taxes 
j*nid  by  the  Jews  became  yet  heavier.  The  44  form- 
ing” system  of  nuance  was  adopted  in  its  worst 
form.  The  taxes  were  put  up  to  auction.  The 
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contract  sum  for  those  of  Phoenicia,  Judaea,  Sa- 
maria, had  been  estimated  at  about  8000  talents. 
An  unscrupulous  adventurer  would  bid  double  that 
sum,  and  would  then  go  down  to  the  province,  and 
by  violence  and  cruelty,  like  that  of  Turkish  or 
Hindoo  collectors,  squeeze  out  a large  margin  of 
profit  for  himself.— V.  The  pressure  of  Roman  tax- 
ation, if  not  absolutely  heavier,  was  probably  more 
galling,  as  being  mote  thorough  and  systematic, 
more  distinctively  a mark  of  bondage.  The  capture 
of  Jerusalem  by  Pompey  was  followed  immediately 
by  the  imposition  of  a tribute,  anti  within  a short 
time  the  sum  thus  taken  from  the  resources  of  the 
country  amounted  to  10,000  talents.  When  Judaea 
became  formally  a Roman  province,  the  whole 
financial  system  of  the  Empire  came  as  a natural 
consequence.  The  taxes  were  systematically  farmed, 
and  the  publicans  Appeared  as  a new  curse  to  the 
country.  The  Portoria  were  levied  at  harbours, 
piers,  and  the  gates  of  cities  (Matt.  xvii.  24;  Rom. 
xiii.  7).  In  addition  to  this  there  was  the  poll- 
tax  paid  by  eveiy  Jew,  and  looked  upon,  for  that 
reason,  as  the  special  badge  of  servitude.  United 
with  this,  as  part  of  the  same  system,  there  was 
also,  in  all  probability,  a property-tax  of  some  kind. 
In  addition  to  these  general  taxes,  the  inhabitants 
of  Jerusalem  were  subject  to  a special  house-duty 
about  this  period. 

Taxing.  I.  The  English  word  conveys  to  us  more 
distinctly  the  notion  of  a tax  or  tribute  actually 
levied,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  16th 
century  for  the  simple  assessment  of  a subsidy  upon 
the  property  of  a given  county,  or  the  registration 
of  the  people  for  the  purpose  of  a poll-tax.  The 
won!  axoypaufrfi  by  itself  leaves  the  question  whe- 
ther the  returns  made  were  of  jKipulation  or  property 
undetermined.  In  either  case  “ Census  ” would  have 
seemed  the  most  natural  Latin  equivalent.— II.  Two 
distinct  registrations,  or  taxings,  are  mentioned  in 
the  N.  T.,  both  of  them  by  St.  Luke.  The  first  is 
said  to  have  been  the  result  of  an  edict  of  the  em- 
peror Augustus,  that  44  all  the  world  (i.  c.  the  Ro- 
man empire)  should  be  taxed”  (Luke  ii.  1),  and  is 
connected  by  the  Evangelist  with  the  name  of  Cy- 
reuius,  or  Quirinus.  The  second,  and  more  im- 
portant (Acts  v.  37),  is  distinctly  associated,  in 
point  of  time,  with  the  revolt  of  Judos  of  Galilee. 
The  account  of  Josephus  brings  together  the  two 
names  which  St.  Luke  keeps  distinct,  with  an  in- 
terval of  several  years  between  them.— III.  There 
are,  however,  some  other  questions  connected  with 
the  statement  of  Luke  ii.  1-3,  which  call  for  some 
notice.  (1.)  The  truth  of  the  statement  has  been 
questioned  by  Strauss  and  De  Wette,  and  others,  on 
the  ground  that  neither  Josephus  nor  any  other 
contemporary  writer  mentions  a census  extending 
over  the  whole  empire  at  this  period  (a.C.C.  750). 
(2.)  Palestine,  it  is  ui-ged  further,  was,  at  this 
time,  an  independent  kingdom  under  Herod,  and 
therefore  would  not  have  come  under  the  operation 
of  an  imperial  edict.  (3.)  If  such  a measure,  in- 
volving the  recognition  of  Roman  sovereignty,  had 
been  attempted  under  Herod,  it  would  have  roused 
the  same  resistance  as  the  undisputed  census  under 
Quirinus  did  at  a later  period.  (4.)  The  statement  of 
St.  Luke  that 44  all  went  to  be  taxed,  every  one  into 
his  own  city,”  is  said  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
rules  of  the  Roman  census,  which  took  cognizance 
of  the  place  of  residence  only,  not  of  the  place  of 
birth.  (5.)  Neither  in  the  Jewish  nor  the  Roman 
census  would  it  have  been  necessary  for  the  wile  to 
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that  the  army  met  at  the  Passover,  and  that  the 
census  was  taken  by  counting  the  lambs. 

Telaa'sar  is  mentioned  in  2 K.  xix.  12,  and  in 
Is.  xxxvii.  12  as  a city  inhabited  by  “ the  children 
of  Eden,”  which  had  been  conquered,  and  was  held 
in  the  time  of  Sennacherib  by  the  Assyrians.  In 
both  it  is  connected  with  Gozan  (Gauzanitis),  Haran 
(Carrhae,  now  Harr  an),  and  Rezeph  (the  Razappa 
of  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions),  all  of  which  belong  to 
the  hill  country  above  the  Upper  Mesopotamian 
plain.  Telassar,  the  chief  city  of  a tribe  known  ns 
the  Beni  Eden , must  have  been  in  Western  Mesopo- 
tamia. in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harran  and  Orfa. 

Tel'em.  One  of  the  cities  in  the  extreme  south 
of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  24).  It  occurs  between  Ziph 
and  Bealoth : but  has  not  been  identified.  The  name 
DUnllam  is  found  in  Van  de  Velde’s  map,  attached 
to  a district  immediately  to  the  north  of  the  KaJjbet 
el-BauI , south  of  el  Milh  and  Ararah — a position 
very  suitable. 

Tel'em.  A porter  or  doorkeeper  of  the  Temple 
in  the  time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  24).  He  is  probably 
the  same  as  Talmon  in  Neh.  xii.  25. 

Tel-Har'sa,  or  Tel-Har  esha,  one  of  the  Baby- 
lonian towns,  or  villages,  mentioned  in  Ezr.  ii.  59 ; 
Neh.  vii.  6!.  It  was  probably  in  the  low  country 
near  the  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tel-Melah  and 
Cherub  ; but  we  cannot  identify  it  with  any  known 
site. 

Tel-Me’lah  is  joined  with  Tel  Harsa  and  Cherub 
in  the  two  passages  already  cited  under  Tel-Hausa. 
It  is  perhaps  the  Thelme  of  Ptolemy  (v.  20). 

Te’ma.  The  ninth  son  of  Ishmael  (Gen.  xxv.  15  ; 
1 Chr.  i.  30);  whence  the  tribe  called  after  him, 
mentioned  in  Job  vi.  19 ; Jer.  xxv.  23,  and  also  the 
land  occupied  by  this  tribe  (Is.  xxi.  13,  14).  The 
name  is  identified  satisfactorily  with  Teyma,  a small 
town  on  the  confines  of  Syria,  between  it  and  YVadi-1- 
Kuri,  on  the  road  of  the  Damascus  pilgrim-caravan. 
It  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doomat-el-Jendel, 
which  agrees  etymologically  and  by  tradition  with 
the  Ishmaelite  Dumah,  and  the  country  of  Keydar, 
or  KedaR. 

Te'man.  1.  A son  of  Eliphaz,  son  of  Esau  by 
Adah  (Geu.  xxxvi.  11, 15,  42  ; 1 Chr.  i.  36,  53).— 
2.  A country,  and  probably  a city,  named  after  the 
Edomite  phy larch,  or  from  which  the  phy larch  took 
his  name.  The  Hebrew  signifies  “ south,”  &c.  (see 
Job  ix.  9 ; Is.  xliii.  6)  ; and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Land  of  Teman  was  a southern  portion  of  the  land 
of  Edom,  or,  in  a wider  sense,  that  of  the  sons  of 
the  East,  the  Beni-kedem.  Teman  is  mentioned  in 
five  places  by  the  Prophets,  in  four  of  which  it  is 
connected  with  Edom,  and  in  two  with  Dedan  (Jer. 
xlix.  7,  8 ; Ez.  xxv.  13).  In  common  with  most 
Edomite  names,  Teman  appears  to  have  been  lost. 
Eusebius  and  Jerome  mention  Teman  as  a town  in 
their  day  distant  15  miles  from  Petra,  and  a Ro- 
man post.  The  identification  of  the  existing  Moan 
with  this  Teman  may  be  geographically  correct,  but 
it  cannot  rest  on  etymological  pounds.  The  gen- 
tilic  noun  of  Teman  is  te/ndni  (Job  ii.  11,  xxii.  1), 
and  Eliphoz  the  Temanite  was  one  of  the  wise  men 
of  Edom.  The  gen.  n.  occurs  also  in  Gen.  xxxvi. 
34.  where  the  land  of  Temani  is  mentioned. 
Te'manL  [Tf.man.] 

Te'manite.  [Teman.] 

Temeni.  Son  of  Ashur,  the  father  of  Tekoa,  by 
his  wile  Naarah  (1  Chr.  iv.  6). 

Temple.  There  is  perhaps  no  building  of  the 
ancient  world  which  has  excited  so  much  attention 
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since  the  time  of  its  destruction  as  the  Temple 
which  Solomon  built  at  Jerusalem,  and  its  successor 
as  rebuilt  by  Herod.  Its  spoils  were  considered 
worthy  of  forming  the  principal  illustration  of  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  Roman  triumphal  arches, 
and  Justinian's  highest  architectural  ambition  was 
that  he  might  surpass  it.  Throughout  the  middle 
ages  it  influenced  to  a considerable  degree  the  forms 
of  Christian  churches,  and  its  peculiarities  were  the 
watchwords  and  rallying-points  of  all  associations 
of  builders.  When  the  French  expedition  to  Egypt, 
in  the  first  years  of  this  century,  had  made  the 
world  familiar  with  the  wonderful  architectural 
remains  of  that  country,  every  one  jumped  to  the 
conclusion  that  Solomon’s  Temple  must  have  been 
designed  after  an  Egyptian  model.  The  Assyrian 
discoveries  of  Botta  and  Layard  have  within  the 
last  twenty  years  given  an  entirely  new  direction 
to  the  researches  of  the  restorers.  Unfortunately, 
however,  no  Assyrian  temple  has  yet  been  exhumed 
of  a nature  to  throw  much  light  on  this  subject, 
and  we  are  still  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  later 
buildings  at  Persepolis,  or  to  general  deductions  from 
the  style  of  the  nearly  contemporary  secular  build- 
ings at  Nineveh  and  elsewhere,  for  such  illustrations 
as  are  available.  Before  proceeding,  however,  to 
investigate  the  arrangements  of  the  Temple,  it  is 
indispensable  first  carefully  to  determine  those  of 
the  Tabernacle  which  Moses  erased  to  be  erected  in 
the  Desert  of  Sinai  immediately  after  the  promulga- 
tion of  the  Law  from  that  mountain. 

Tabernacle. — The  written  authorities  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Tabernacle  are,  first,  the  detailed 
account  to  be  found  in  the  26th  chapter  of  Exodus, 
and  repeated  in  the  36th,  verses  8 to  38,  without 
any  variation  beyond  the  slightest  possible  abridge- 
ment. Secondly,  the  account  given  of  the  building 
by  Josephus  (Anf.  iii.  6),  which  is  so  nearly  a repe- 
tition of  the  account  found  in  the  Bible  that  we 
may  feel  assured  that  he  had  no  really  important 
authority  before  him  except  the  one  which  is  equally 
accessible  to  us.  The  additional  indications  con- 
tained in  the  Talmud  and  in  Philo  are  so  few  and 
indistinct,  that  they  practically  add  nothing  to  our 
knowledge.  Outer  Enclosure. — The  court  of  the 
Tabernacle  was  surrounded  by  canvas  screens.  Those 
of  the  Tabernacle  were  5 cubits  in  height,  and  sup- 
ported by  pillars  of  brass  5 cubits  apart,  to  which 
the  curtains  were  attached  bv  hooks  and  fillets  of 
silver  (Ex.  xxvii.  9,  &c.).  This  enclosure  was  only 
broken  on  the  eastern  side  by  the  entrance,  which 
was  20  cubits  wide,  and  closed  by  curtains  of  fine 
twined  linen  wrought  with  needlework,  and  of  the 
most  gorgeous  colours.  The  space  enclosed  within 
these  screens  was  a double  square,  50  cubits,  or 
75  feet  north  and  south,  and  100  cubits  or  150  ft. 
east  and  west.  In  the  outer  or  eastern  half  was 
placed  the  altar  of  burnt-offerings,  described  in  Ex. 
xxvii.  1-8,  and  between  it  and  the  Tabernacle  tin* 
laver,  at  which  the  priests  washed  their  hands  and 
feet  on  eutering  the  Temple.  In  the  square  toward* 
the  west  was  situated  the  Temple  or  Tabernacle 
itself.  The  dimensions  in  plan  of  this  structure 
are  easily  ascertained.  Josephus  states  them  as 
30  cubits  long  by  10  broad,  or  45  feet  by  15,  and 
the  Bible  is  scarcely  less  distinct,  as  it  says  that- 
the  north  and  south  walls  were  each  composed  of 
twenty  upright  boards  (Ex.  xxvi.  15,  &c.),  eacli 
board  one  cubit  and  a half  in  width,  and  at  the 
' west  end  there  were  six  boards  equal  to  9 cubits, 
j which,  with  the  angle  boards  or  posts,  made  up  the 
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10  cubits  of  Josephus.  Each  of  these  boards  was 
furnished  with  two  tenons  at  its  lower  extremity, 
which  fitted  into  silver  sockets  plnced  on  the 
ground.  At  the  top  at  least  they  were  jointed 
and  fastened  together  by  bars  of  shittim  or  acacia 
wood  run  through  rings  of  gold  (Fix.  xxvi.  26). 


w 


f,  jo  so  30  40  Ao  Cubits. 
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lo  so  30  40  An  6o  70  y 5 Feet. 


n«n  of  the  Outer  Court  of  the  Tabernacle. 

Both  authorities  a CTree  that  there  were  five  bars 
for  each  side,  but  a little  difficulty  arises  from 
the  Bible  describing  (ver.  28)  a middle  bar  which 
reached  from  end  to  end.  As  we  shall  presently 
see,  this  bar  was  probably  applied  to  a totally  dif- 
ferent purpose,  and  we  may  therefore  assume  for 
the  present  that  Josephus’  description  of  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  applied  is  the  correct  one: — 
“ Every  one,”  he  says  ( Ant . iii.  6,  §3),  Mof  the 
pillars  or  boards  had  a ring  of  gold  affixed  to  its 
front  outwards,  into  which  were  inserter!  bars  gilt 
with  gold,  ench  of  them  5 cubits  long,  and  these 
hound  together  the  boards;  the  head  of  one  bar 
running  into  another  after  the  manner  of  one  tenon 
inserted  into  another.  But  for  the  wall  behind 
there  was  only  one  bar  that  went  through  all  the 
boards,  into  which  one  of  the  ends  of  the  bars  on 
both  sides  was  inserted.”  So  far,  therefore,  every- 
thing seems  certain  and  easily  understood.  The 
Tabernacle  was  an  oblong  rectangular  structure, 


30  cubits  long  by  10  broad,  open  at  the  eastern 
end,  and  divided  internally  into  two  apartment'. 
The  Holy  of  Holies,  into  which  no  one  entered— t»: 
even  the  High-priest,  except  on  very  extraordinary 
occasions — was  a cube,  10  cubits  square  in  plan,  and 
10  cubits  high  to  the  top  of  the  wall.  In  this  vs 
placed  the  Mercy-seat,  surmounted  by  the  cherubim, 
nnd  on  it  was  placed  the  Ark  containing  the  talies 
of  the  Law.  In  front  of  these  was  an  outer  cham- 
ber, called  the  Holy  Place — 20  cubits  long  by  10 
broad,  and  10  high,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the 
priests.  In  it  were  placed  the  golJen  candlest  k 
on  one  side,  the  table  of  shew-bread  opposite,  at: 
between  them  in  the  centre  the  altar  of  incense. 
The  roof  of  the  Tabernacle  was  formed  by  3,  c 
rather  4,  sets  of  curtains,  the  dimensions  of  two  ct 
which  are  given  with  great  minuteness  both  in  ti* 
Bible  nnd  by  Josephus.  The  innermost  (Ex.  xxri. 
1 , See.),  of  fine  twined  linen  according  to  our  trans- 
lation (Josephus  calls  them  wool),  were  ten  ii 
number,  each  4 cubits  wide  and  28  cubits  lot-;. 
These  were  of  various  colours,  and  ornamented  with 
cherubim  of  “ cunning  work.”  Five  of  these-  wm 
sewn  together  so  as  to  foixn  larger  curtains,  am 
20  cubits  by  28,  and  these  two  again  were  joined 
together,  when  used,  by  fifty  gold  buckles  or  claps. 
Above  these  were  placed  curtains  of  goat'’  h»ir, 
each  4 cubits  wide  by  30  cubits  long,  but  eler«  a 
number;  these  were  also  sewn  together,  six  into 
one  curtain,  and  five  iuto  the  other,  and,  when  uwi. 
were  likewise  joined  together  by  fifty  gold  buckK 
Over  these  again  was  thrown  a curtain  of  nsn> 
skins  with  the  wool  on,  dyed  red,  and  a fourth 
covering  is  also  specified  as  being  of  badgers  skins 
so  named  in  the  A.  V.,  but  which  probably  really 
consisted  of  seal-skins.  This  did  not  of  course  com 
the  rams’  skius,  but  most  probably  was  only  usd 
as  a coping  or  ridge  piece  to  protect  the  junction  « 
the  two  curtains  of  rams’ skins  which  were  Lad  re 
ench  slope  of  the  roof,  and  probably  only  laced  to- 
gether at  the  top.  The  question  which  has  hitherto 
proved  a stumblingblock  to  restorers  is,  to  knew 
how  these  curtains  were  applied  as  a covering  to 
the  Tabernacle.  The  solution  of  the  difficulty  ap- 
pears singularly  obvious.  It  is  simply,  that  the 
tent  had  a ridge,  ns  all  tents  have  had  from  theiiy* 
of  Moses  down  to  the  present  day ; and  we  hare 
also  very  little  difficulty  in  predicating  that  the 
angle  formed  by  the  two  sides  of  the  roof  at  the 
ridge  wns  a right  angle — not  because  it  is  a live- 
able and  usual  angle  for  such  a roof,  nild  one  tlut 
would  most  likely  be  adopted  in  so  regular  a build- 
ing, but  because  its  adoption  reduces  to  harmony 
the  only  abnormal  measurement  in  the  whole  bcid- 
ing.  It  is  now  easy  to  explain  all  the  other  dii5- 


Diagram  of  U>c  Dimension*  of  the  Tabernacle  In  Section 
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culties  which  have  met  previous  restorers.  First. 
The  Holy  of  Holies  was  divided  from  the  Holy  Place 
by  a screen  of  four  pillars  supporting  curtains  which 
no  one  was  allowed  to  pass.  But,  strange  to  say, 
in  the  entrance  there  were  Jive  Pinal’s  in  a similar 
’pice.  Now,  no  one  would  put  a pillar  in  the 
centre  of  an  entrance  without  a motive ; but  the 
moment  a ridge  is  assumed  it  becomes  indispen- 
sable. It  may  lie  assumed  that  all  the  five  pillars 
were  spaced  within  the  limits  of  the  10  cubits  of 
the  breadth  of  the  Tabernacle,  viz.  one  in  the  centra, 
two  opposite  the  two  ends  of  the  walls,  and  the 
•rther  two  between  them  : but  the  probabilities  are 
so  infinitely  greater  that  those  two  last  were  beyond 
thoie  at  the  angles  of  the  tent,  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  considering  the  first  hypothesis.  By 
the  one  here  adopted  the  pillars  in  front  would, 
like  evt>rything  else,  be  spaced  exactly  5 cubits  apart, 
fondly.  Josephus  twice  asserts  that  the  Taber- 
micle  was  divided  into  three  parts,  though  he  speci- 
e's only  two — the  Adytum  and  the  Pronaos.  The 
third  was  of  course  the  porch,  5 cubits  deep,  which 
Wretched  across  the  width  of  the  house.  Thirdly. 
1,1  speaking  of  the  western  end,  the  Bible  always 
3ses  the  plural,  as  if  there  were  two  sides  there, 
iiicre  was,  of  course,  at  least  one  pillar  in  the 
witre  beyond  the  wall, — there  may  have  been  five, 
■yso  that  there  practically  were  two  sides  there, 
fourthly.  We  now  understand  why  there  are  10 
breadths  in  the  under  curtains  and  11  in  the  upper, 
it  was  that  they  might  break  joint — in  other  words, 
that  the  seam  of  the  one,  and  especially  the  great 
'mning  of  the  two  divisions,  might  be  over  the 
"fitre  of  the  lower  curtain,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
i'iin  penetrating  through  the  joints.  It  may  also 
* re«iarked  that,  as  the  two  cubits  which  were  in 
at  the  west  lutng  at  an  angle,  the  depth  of 
hinge  would  be  practically  about  the  same  as  on 
besides. 

^'Olomox’s  Temple. — It  was  David  who  first 
pioposcd  to  replace  the  Tabernacle  by  a more  per- 
manent building,  but  was  forbidden  for  the  reasons 
signed  by  the  prophet  Nathan  (2  Sam.  vii.  5,  &c.), 
1n'i  ^ough  he  collected  materials  and  made  ar- 
rangements, the  execution  of  the  task  was  left  for 
18  500  Solomon.  He,  with  the  assistance  of  Hiram 


king  of  Tyre,  commenced  this  great  undertaking  in 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  and  completed  it  in 
seven  years,  about  1005  n.c.  according  to  the  re- 
ceived chronology.  On  comparing  the  Temple,  as 
described  in  1 Kings  vi.  and  2 Chronicles  ii.  and  by 
Josephus  vii.  3,  with  the  Tabernacle,  as  just  ex- 
plained, the  first  thing  that  strikes  us  is  that  all  the 
arrangements  were  identical,  and  the  dimensions  of 
every  part  exactly  double  those  of  the  preceding 


Plan  of  Solomon’s  Temple,  showing  the  disposition  of  tlic  cliamb-’rj 
in  two  stories. 

structure.  Thus  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  Taber- 
nacle was  a cube,  10  cubits  each  way;  in  the 
Temple  it  was  20  cubits.  The  Holy  Place  or 
outer  hall  was  10  cubits  wide  by  20  long  and  10 
high  in  the  Tabernacle.  In  the  Temple  all  these 
dimensions  were  exactly  double.  The  porch  in  the 
Tabernacle  was  5 cubits  deep,  in  the  Temple  10: 
its  width  in  both  instances  being  the  width  of  the 
house.  The  chambers  round  the  House  and  the 
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Tabernacle  wore  each  5 cubit*  wide  on  the  ground- 
floor,  the  difference  being  that  in  the  Temple  the 
two  walls  taken  together  made  up  a thickness  of 
5 cubits,  thus  making  10  cubits  for  the  chambers. 
Taking  all  these  pails  together,  the  ground-plan  of 
the  Temple  measured  80  cubits  bv  40  ; that  of  the 
Tabernacle  was  40  by  ‘20 ; and  what  is  more  striking 
than  even  this,  is  that  though  the  walls  were  10 
cubits  high  in  the  one  nnd  20  cubits  in  the  other, 
the  whole  height  of  the  Tabernacle  was  15,  that 
of  the  Temple  30  cubits;  the  one  roof  rising  5, 
l he  other  10  cubits  above  the  height  of  the  internal 
walls.  So  far  as  the  dimensions  above  quoted  are 
concerned,  everything  is  as  clear  and  as  certain  as 
anything  that  can  be  predicated  of  any  building  of 
which  no  remains  exist ; but  beyond  this  there  are 
certain  minor  problems  by  no  means  so  easy  to 
resolve,  but  fortunately  they  are  of  much  less  im- 
portance. The  first  is  the  Ifevjltt. — That  given  in 
1 K.  vi.  2 — of  30  cubits — is  so  reasonable  in  pro- 
portion to  the  other  dimensions,  that  the  matter 
might  be  allowed  to  rest  there  were  it  not  for  the 
assertion  (2  Chr.  iii.  4)  thnt  the  height,  though 
apparently  only  of  the  porch,  was  120  cubits  = 180 
feet.  Both  Josephus  and  the  Talmud  persistently 
assert  that  there  was  a superstructure  on  the 
Temple  equal  in  height  to  the  lower  part,  and  the 
total  height  they,  in  accordance  with  the  Book  of 
Chronicles,  call  120  cubits  or  180  feet.  In  looking 
through  the  monuments  of  antiquity  for  something 
to  suggest  what  this  might  be,  the  only  thing  that 
occurs  is  the  platform  or  Talar  that  existed  on  the 
tool’s  of  the  Palace  Temples  at  Persepolis.  Jackin 
and  Boat. — There  are  no  features  connected  with 
the  Temple  of  Solomon  which  have  given  rise  to  so 
much  controversy,  or  been  so  difficult  to  explain, 
as  the  form  of  the  two  pillars  of  brass  which  were 
set  up  in  the  porch  of  the  house.  It  has  even  been 
supposed  that  they  were  not  pillars  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  but  obelisks;  for  this,  however, 
there  does  not  a p; tear  to  be  any  authority.  Ac- 
cording to  1 K.  vii.  15  ct  seq.,  the  pillars  were  18 
cubits  high  and  12  in  circumference,  with  capitals 
five  cubits  in  height.  Above  this  was  (ver.  19) 
another  member,  called  also  chapiter  of  lily-work, 
four  cubits  in  height,  but  which  from  the  second 
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mention  of  it  in  ver.  22  seems  more  probably  to 
have  been  an  entablature,  which  i«  necessary  to 
complete  the  order.  As  these  members  make  oat 
27  cubits,  leaving  3 cubits  or  4$  feet  for  the  slope 
of  the  roof,  the  whole  design  seems  reasonable  aril 
proper.  If  tins  conjecture  is  correct,  we  have  w 
great  difficulty  in  suggesting  that  the  lily-work 
must  have  been  something  like  the  PenepoUbui 
cornice,  which  is  probably  nearer  in  style  to  that 
of  the  buildings  at  Jerusalem  than  anything  ehe  we 
know  of.  Internal  Supports. — The  existen-.e  of 
these  two  pillars  in  the  porch  suggests  an  iuquin 
which  has  hitherto  been  entirely  overlooked:  We* 
there  any  pillars  in  the  interior  of  the  Temple?  L* 
they  were  introduced  at  all,  there  must  have  ben 
four  in  the  sanctuary  and  ten  in  the  hall,  n4 
necessarily  equally  spaced,  in  a transverse  direct*, 
but  probably  standing  t>  cubits  from  the  wit', 
leaving  a centre  aisle  of  8 cubit6.  The  que*ti* 
iu  fact,  is  very  much  the  same  that  met  us  in  <11- 
cussing  the  construction  of  the  Tabernacle.  No 
internal  supports  to  the  roofs  of  either  of  tb*r 
buildings  are  mentioned  anywhere.  23ut  tlt«  diffi- 
culties of  construction  without  them  would  h*v 
been  so  enormous,  and  their  introduction  so  osasi 
and  so  entirely  unobjectionable,  that  we  can  hardly 
understand  their  not  being  employed.  ChanAa. 
— The  only  other  feature  which  remains  to  be  no- 
ticed is  the  application  of  three  tiers  of  small  cinrn- 
bei-s  to  the  walls  of  the  Temple  externally  00  *ii 
sides,  except  that  of  the  entrance.  Though  not  ex- 
pressly so  stated,  these  were  a sort  of  monastery, 
appropriated  to  the  residence  of  the  priests  wif 
were  either  permanently  or  in  turn  devoted  to  the 
service  of  the  Temple.  The  lowest  story  was  c*ly 
5 cubits  in  width,  the  next  6,  and  the  uppe.  ?. 
allowing  an  offset  of  1 cubit  on  the  side  of  the 
Temple,  or  of  9 inches  on  each  side,  on  which  ti* 
flooring  joists  rested,  so  as  not  to  cut  into  the  wib 
of  the  Temple.  It  is,  again,  only  at  Persepolis  tor 
we  find  anything  at  all  analogous  to  this:  in  the 
Palace  of  Darius  we  find  a similar  range  on  etie 
hand.  Outer  Court. — The  enclosure  of  the  Ttep* 
consisted,  according  to  the  Bible  (1  K.  ri.  36;  «* 
low  wall  of  three  courses  of  stones  and  a row# 
cedar  beams,  both  probably  highly  ornametit^L  A* 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  same  duplicate 
of  dimensions  took  place  in  this  as  in  all  the  other 
features  of  the  Tabernacle,  we  may  safely  a*ui» 
that  it  was  10  cubits,  or  15  feet,  in  height,  is' 
almost  certainly  100  cubits  north  and  south. 

200  cast  and  west.  There  is  no  mention  m tin 
Bible  of  any  porticoes  or  gateways  or  any  sain- 
tectural  ornaments  of  this  enclosure. 

Temple  of  Zerubba.bel. — We  have  very  ft* 
particulars  regarding  the  Temple  which  the  Jew* 
erected  after  their  return  from  the  Captiv.ty  vct 
520  B.C.),  and  no  description  that  would  eoaUf  r‘ 
to  realize  its  appearance.  But  there  are  some  i- 
mensions  given  in  the  Bible  and  elsewhere  wh>i 
are  extremely  interesting  as  affording  points  of  os& 
parison  between  it  and  the  Temple*  which  preed- 
it, or  were  erected  after  it.  The  first  and  roost  w 
thentic  are  those  given  in  the  Book  of  Lira  {x»- 
when  quoting  the  decree  of  Cyrus,  whenan  i‘-  * 
said,  “ Let  the  house  be  builded,  the  place  wb 
they  offered  sacrifices,  and  let  the  foundations  ther* 
be  strongly  laid  ; the  height  thereof  three**** 
cubits,  and  the  breadth  thereof  threescore 
with  three  rows  of  great  stones  and  a row  of  ** 
timber.”  Josephus  quotes  this  passage  almost  liW* 
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??*y,  but  in  doing  so  enables  us  with  certainty  to 
translate  the  word  here  allied  How  as  “Story" — j 
u indeed  the  sense  would  lead  ns  to  infer.  The 
other  dimensions  of  60  cubits  in  breadth,  is  iiO 
cubits  in  excess  of  that  of  Solomon's  Temple,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness,  for  we 
find  both  from  Josephus  and  the  Talmud  that  it 
w.ia  the  dimension  adopted  for  the  Temple  when 
rebuilt,  or  rather  repaiied  by  Herod.  We  are  lett 
therefore  with  the  alternative  of  assuming  that  the 
poich  and  the  chamber  all  round  were  20  cubits 
in  width,  including  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  in- 
stead of  10  cubits,  as  in  the  earlier  building.  This 
alteration  in  the  width  of  the  Pteromata  made  the 
Temple  100  cubits  in  length  by  60  in  breadth,  with 
a height,  it  is  said,  of  60  cubits,  including  the  upper 
rwm  or  Talar,  though  we  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  this  last  dimension  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
truth.  The  only  other  description  of  this  Temple 
is  found  in  Hecataeus  the  Abderite,  who  wrote 
tiiortly  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great.  As 
quoted  by  Josephus,  he  says,  that  “ In  Jerusalem 
towards  the  middle  of  the  city  is  a stone  walled 
enclosure  about  500  feet  in  length,  and  100  cubits 
in  width,  with  double  gates,”  in  which  he  describes 
the  Temple  as  being  situated.  Hecataeus  also  men- 
tions that  the  altar  was  20  cubits  square  and  10 
high.  And  although  he  mentions  the  Temple  itself, 
he  unfortunately  does  not  supply  us  with  any  di- 
mension*. Prom  these  dimensions  we  gather,  that 
if  “ the  Priests  and  Levites  and  Elders  of  families 
were  disconsolate  at  seeing  how  much  more  sump- 
tuous the  old  Temple  was  than  the  one  which  on 
recount  of  their  poverty  they  had  just  been  able  to 
erect”  (Ezr.  iii.  12);  it  certainly  was  not  because 
it  was  smaller,  as  almost  evciy  dimension  had  been 
increased  one-third.  In  speaking  of  these  Temples 
*e  must  always  bear  in  mind  that  their  dimensions 
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were  practically  very  far  inferior  to  those  of  the 
| Heatbeu.  Even  that  of  Ezra  is  not  larger  than  an 
average  parish  church  of  the  last  century — Solo- 
mon’s was  smaller.  It  was  the  lavish  display  of 
the  precious  metals,  the  elaboration  of  carved  orna- 
ment, and  the  beauty  of  the  textile  fabrics  which 
made  up  their  splendour  and  rendered  them  so 
precious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people. 

Temple  of  Ezekiel. — The  vision  of  a Temple 
which  the  prophet  Ezekiel  saw  while  residing  on 

the  banks  of  the  Chebar  in  Babylonia  iu  the  25th 

* 

year  of  the  Captivity,  does  not  add  much  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  subject.  It  is  not  a description 
of  a Temple  that  ever  was  built  or  ever  could  be 
erected  at  Jerusalem,  and  can  consequently  only 
lie  considered  as  the  beau  ideal  of  what  a Shcmitic 
Temple  ought  to  be.  Notwithstanding  its  ideal 
character,  the  whole  is  extremely  curious,  as  show- 
ing what  were  the  aspirations  of  the  Jews  iu  this 
direction,  and  how  different  they  were  from  those 
of  other  nations ; and  it  is  interesting  here,  inas- 
much as  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  ar- 
rangements of  Herod’s  Temple  were  iu  a great 
measure  influenced  by  the  description  here  given. 

Temple  of  Herod.— -For  our  knowledge  of  the 
last  and  greatest  of  the  Jewish  Temples  we  are 
indebted  almost  wholly  to  the  works  of  Josephus, 
with  an  occasional  hint  from  the  Talmud.  The 
Bible  unfortunately  contains  nothing  to  assist  the 
researches  of  the  antiquaiy  in  this  respect.  The 
Temple  or  naos  itself  was  in  dimensions  and 
arrangement  very  similar  to  that  of  Solomon,  or 
rather  that  of  Zerubbabel — more  like  the  latter; 
but  this  was  surrounded  by  an  inner  enclosure  of 
great  strength  and  magnificence,  measuring  as  nearly 
as  can  be  made  out  1 80  cubits  by  240,  aud  adorned 
by  porches  and  ten  gateways  of  great  magnificence  ; 
and  beyond  this  again  was  an  outer  enclosure  men- 
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taring  externally  400  cubits  each  wav.  It  lias  I 
already  been  pointed  out  [JERUSALEM]  that  the 
Temple  was  certainly  situated  in  the  S.W.  angle 
of  the  area  now  known  as  the  Hamm  area  at  Jeru- 
salem, and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  repeat  here  the 
arguments  there  adduced  to  prove  that  its  dimen- 
sions were  what  Josephus  states  them  to  be,  400 
cubits,  or  one  stadium,  each  way.  What  Herod 
did  apparently  was  to  take  in  the  whole  space  be- 
tween the  Temple  and  the  city  wall  on  its  eastern 
side,  and  to  add  a considemble  space  on  the  north 
and  south  to  support  the  jtorticoes  which  he  added 
there.  As  the  Temple  terrace  thus  became  the 
principal  defence  of  the  city  on  the  east  side,  there 
were  no  gates  or  openings  in  that  direction.  The 
north  side,  too,  where  not  covered  by  the  fortress 
Antonia,  became  part  of  the  defences  of  the  city, 
and  was  likewise  without  external  gates.  On  the 
south  side,  which  was  enclosed  by  the  wall  of 
Ophel,  there  were  double  gates  uearly  in  the  centre. 
These  gates  still  exist  at  a distance  of  about  365  feet 
from  the  south-western  angle,  and  are  perhaps  the 
only  architectural  features  of  the  Temple  of  Herod 
which  remain  in  situ.  This  entrance  consists  of  a 
double  archway  of  Cyclopean  architecture  on  the 
level  of  the  ground,  opening  into  a square  vestibule 
measuring  40  feet  each  way.  From  this  a double 
tunnel,  nearly  200  feet  in  length,  leads  to  a flight 
of  steps  which  rise  to  the  surface  in  the  court  of 
the  Temple,  exactly  at  that  gateway  of  the  iuner 
Temple  which  led  to  the  altar,  and  is  the  one  of 
the  four  gateways  on  this  side  by  which  any  one 
arriving  from  Ophel  would  naturally  wish  to  enter 
the  inner  enclosure,  placed  a little  more  to  the  east- 
ward than  the  exact  centre  of  the  enclosure,  where 
naturally  we  should  otherwise  have  looked  for  it. 
We  learn  from  the  Talmud,  that  the  gate  of  the 
inner  Temple  to  which  this  passage  led  was  called 
the  “ Water  Gate  and  it  is  interesting  to  be  able 
to  identify  a spot  so  prominent  in  the  description 
of  Nehemiah  (xii.  37).  Towards  the  west  there 
were  four  gateways  to  the  external  enclosure  of  the 
Temple,  aud  the  positions  of  three  of  these  can  still 
be  traced  with  certainty.  The  first  or  most  southern 
led  over  the  bridge  the  remains  of  which  were  iden- 
tified by  Dr.  Robinson,  and  joined  the  Stoa  Basilica 
of  the  Temple  with  the  royal  palace.  The  second 
was  that  discovered  by  Dr.  Barclay,  270  feet  from 
the  S.W.  angle,  at  a level  of  17  feet  below  that  of 
the  southern  gates  just  described.  The  site  of  the 
third  is  so  completely  covered  by  the  buildings  of 
the  Meckme'  that  it  has  not  yet  been  seen,  but  it 
will  be  found  between  200  and  250  feet  from  the 
N.W.  angle  of  the  Temple  area.  The  fourth  was 
that  which  led  over  the  causeway  wluch  still  exists 
at  a distance  of  600  feet  from  the  south-western 
angle.  Cloisters. — The  most  magnificent  pail  of 
the  Temple,  in  an  architectural  point  of  view,  seems 
certainly  to  have  been  the  cloisters  which  were  added 
to  the  outer  court  when  it  was  enlarged  by  Herod. 
The  cloisters  in  the  west,  north,  and  east  side  were 
composed  of  double  rows  of  Corinthian  columus,  25 
cubits  or  37  feet  6 inches  in  height  with  fiat  roofs, 
•and  resting  against  the  outer  wall  of  the  Temple. 
These,  however,  were  immeasurably  surpassed  in 
magnificence  by  the  royal  porch  91-  Stoa  Basilica 
which  overhung  the  southern  wall.  This  is  so 
minutely  described  by  Josephus,  that  there  is  no 
difiiculty  in  understanding  its  arrangement  or  ascer- 
taining its  dimensions.  It  consisted  of  a nave  and 
two  aisles,  that  towards  the  Temple  being  oj>en, 
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that  towards  the  country  closed  by  a wall.  Tne 
breadth  of  the  centre  aisle  was  45  feet ; of  the  side 
aisles  30  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  pillars;  their 
height  50  feet,  and  that  of  the  centre  aisle  100  fort. 
This  magnificent  structure  was  supported  by  162 
Corinthian  columns.  At  a short  distance  from  the 
front  of  these  cloisters  was  a marble  screen  or  en- 
closure, 3 cubits  in  height  Again,  at  a short 
distance  within  this  was  a liight  of  steps  supporting 
the  terrace  or  platform  on  which  the  Temple  itself 
stood.  The  court  of  the  Temple  was  very  nearly  a 
square.  It  may  have  been  exactly  so,  for  we  hare 
not  all  the  details  to  enable  us  to  feel  quite  certain 
about  it.  The  Middoth  says  it  was  187  cabitsL 
and  W.,  and  137  N.  and  S.  To  the  eastward  of 
this  was  the  court  of  the  women,  the  dimenswea 
of  which  are  not  given  by  Josephus,  but  are  in  ti» 
Middoth,  as  137  cubits  square  — a dimension  ve 
may  safely  reject..  If  we  assume  that  the  enclosart 
of  the  court  of  the  Gentiles,  or  the  Chel,  was  nearly 
equidistant  on  all  four  sides  from  the  cloister*,  it* 
dimension  must  liave  been  about  37  or  40  cubit 
east  and  west,  most  probably  the  former.  T« 
great  ornament  of  these  inner  courts  seems  to  tart 
been  their  gateways,  the  three  especially  on  the 
north  and  south  leading  to  the  Temple  court 
These,  according  to  Josephus,  were  of  great  heigh:, 
strongly  fortified  aud  ornamented  with  great  elabor- 
ation. But  the  wonder  of  all  was  the  great  eastern 
gate  leading  from  the  court  of  the  women  to  tot 
upper  court.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  pride 
of  the  Temple  area.  It  was  also  in  all  probability 
the  one  called  the  “ Beautiful  Gate  ” in  the  Xe« 
Testament.  Immediately  within  this  gateway  stoud 
the  altar  of  burnt-offerings.  Both  the  Altar  ssd 
the  Temple  were  enclosed  by  a low  parapet  oc> 
cubit  in  height.  Within  this  last  enclosure  towanb 
the  westward  stood  the  Temple  itself.  Its  internal 
dimensions  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Tanpk 
of  Solomon.  Although  the  internal  dimensions  re- 
mained the  same,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
but  that  the  whole  plan  was  augmented  bv  the 
Pteromata  or  surrounding  parts  being  increvri 
from  10  to  20  cubits,  so  that  the  third  Temple  like 
the  second,  measured  60  cubits  across,  and  1W 
cubits  east  and  west.  The  width  of  the  facade 
also  augmented  by  wings  or  shoulders  projectrii 
20  cubits  each  way,  ninkiug  the  whole  breadth  100 
cubits,  or  equal  to  the  length.  So  far  all 
certain,  but  when  we  come  to  the  height,  evert 
measurement  seems  doubtful.  Both  Josephus  a&i 
the  Talmud  seem  delighted  with  the  truly  Jewisi 
idea  of  a building  which,  without  being  a cube,  wi-« 
100  cubits  long,  100  brood,  and  loO  high.  YYc 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  in  this  instance  Jo- 
sephus was  guilty  of  systematically  doubling  the 
altitude  of  the  building  he  was  describing,  as  it  «s 
be  proved  he  did  in  some  other  instances.  Bti 
when  we  turn  from  actual  measurement  and  try  to 
realize  its  appearance  or  the  details  of  its  archi- 
tecture, we  launch  into  a sea  of  conjecture  wiff 
very  little  indeed  to  guide  us,  at  least  in  regard  to 
the  appearance  of  the  Temple  itself.  Whatever 
may  have  been  the  case  with  the  Temple  of  Solo- 
mon, it  is  nearly  certain  that  the  style  of  the  secooi 
Temple  must  have  been  identical  with  that  of  tb* 
buildings  we  are  so  familiar  with  at  Persepolis  and 
Susa.  The  Jews  were  too  closely  connected  with 
the  Persians  and  Babylonians  at  this  period  to  know 
of  any  other  style,  and  in  fact  their  Temple  wa> 
built  under  the  superintendence  of  the  very  parti® 
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who  were  erecting  the  contemporary  edifices  at 
Persepolis  and  Susa. 


Ten  Commandments.  (1.)  The  popular  name 
in  this,  as  in  so  many  instances,  is  not  thnt  of  Scrip- 
ture. There  we  have  the  “ten  words,”  not  the 
Ten  Commandments  (Ex.  xxxiv.  28;  Deut  iv.  13, 
x.  4,  Heb.).  The  difference  is  not  altogether  an  un- 
meaning one.  The  t cord  of  God,  the  “ won!  of  the 
Lord,’’  the  constantly  recurring  term  for  the  fullest 
revelation,  was  higher  than  any  phrase  expressing 
merely  a command,  and  carried  with  it  more  the 
idea  of  a self-fulfilling  power.  Other  uames  are 
even  more  significant.  These,  and  these  alone,  are 
“ the  words  of  the  covenant  ” (Ex.  xxxiv.  28). 
They  are  also  the  Tables  of  Testimony,  sometimes 
simply  uthe  testimony”  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  xxxi.  18, 
Sic.)  (2.)  The  circumstances  in  which  the  Tcu 
great  Words  were  first  given  to  the  people  sur- 
rounded them  with  an  awe  which  attached  to  no 
other  precept.  In  the  midst  of  the  cloud,  and  the 
darkness,  and  the  flashing  lightning,  and  the  fiery 
smoke,  and  the  thunder,  like  the  voice  of  a trumpet, 
Noses  was  called  to  receive  tho  Law  without  which 
the  people  would  cease  to  be  a holy  nation.  Here, 
as  elsewhere.  Scripture  unites  two  facts  which  men 
separate.  God,  and  not  man,  was  speaking  to  the 
Israelites  in  those  terrors,  and  yet,  in  the  language 
of  later  inspired  teachers,  other  instrumentality  was 
not  excluded.  No  other  words  were  proclaimed  in 
like  manner.  And  the  record  was  as  exceptional 
as  the  original  revelation.  Of  no  other  words  could 
it  be  said  that  they  were  written  as  these  were 
written,  engraved  on  the  Tables  of  Stone,  not  as 
originating  in  man’s  contrivance  or  sagacity,  but  by 
the  power  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  by  the  “ finger  of 
God  ” (Ex.  xxxi.  18,  xxxii.  16).  (3.)  The  number 
Ten  was,  we  can  hardly  doubt,  itself  significant  to 
Noses  and  the  Israelites.  The  received  symbol,  then 
and  at  all  times,  of  completeness,  it  taught  the 
people  that  the  Law  of  Jehovah  was  perfect  (Ps. 
xix.  7).  The  fact  that  they  were  written  not  on 
one,  but  on  two  tables,  probably  in  two  groups  of 
five  each,  tanght  men  the  great  division  of  duties 
towards  God,  and  duties  towards  our  neighbour, 
which  we  recognise  as  the  groundwork  of  eveiy 
true  Moral  system.  It  taught  them  also,  five  being 
the  symbol  of  im|>erfection,  how  incomplete  each 
set  of  duties  would  be  when  divorced  from  its  com- 
panion. (4.)  In  what  way  the  Ten  Commandments 
were  to  be  divided  has,  however,  been  a matter  of 
much  controversy.  At  least  four  distinct  arrange- 
ments present  themselves,  (a.)  In  the  received 
teaching  of  the  Latin  Church  resting  on  thnt  of  St. 
Augustine  the  first  Table  contained  three  command- 
ments, the  second  the  other  seven.  It  involved, 
however,  and  in  j>art  proceeded  from  an  alteration 
in  the  received  arrangement.  What  we  know  as 
the  first  and  second  were  united,  and  consequently 
the  Sabbath  larvv  appeared  at  the  close  of  the  First 
Table  as  the  third,  not  as  the  fourth  commandment. 
The  completeness  of  the  number  was  restored  in  the 
Second  Table  by  making  a separate  (the  ninth) 
command  of  the  precept,  “Thou  shalt  not  covet 
thy  neighbour’s  wife.”  which  with  us  forms  part 
of  the  tenth.  (6.)  The  familiar  division,  referring 
the  first  four  to  our  duty  towards  God,  and  the  six 
remaining  to  our  duty  towards  man,  is,  on  ethical 
grounds,  simple  and  natural  enough,  (c.)  A modi- 
fication of  (a.)  has  been  adopted  by  later  Jewish 
writers.  Retaining  the  combination  of  the  first 
and  second  commandments  of  the  common  order, 
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they  have  made  a new  “ word”  of  the  opening  de- 
claration, “ I am  the  Lord  thy  God,  which  brought 
thee  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  out  of  the  house  of 
bondage,”  and  so  have  avoided  the  necessity  of  the? 
subdivision  of  the  tenth.  (</.)  Rejecting  these  three, 
there  remains  that  recognised  by  the  older  Jewish 
writers,  Josephus  and  Philo,  and  supported  ably 
and  thoughtfully  by  Ewald,  which  places  five  com- 
mandments in  each  Table ; and  thus  preserves  the 
pentad  and  decad  grouping  which  pervades  the; 
whole  code.  A modern  jurist  would  perhaps  object 
that  this  places  the  fifth  commandment  in  a wrong 
position,  that  a duty  to  parents  is  a duty  towards 
our  neighbour.  From  the  Jewish  point  of  view,  it 
is  believed,  the  place  thus  given  to  that  command- 
ment was  essentially  the  right  one.  Instead  of 
duties  towards  God,  and  duties  towards  our  neigh- 
bours, we  must  think  of  the  First  Table  as  con- 
taining all  that  belonged  to  the  E vertpua  of  the 
Greeks,  to  the  Pictas  of  the  Romans,  duties  i.  c. 
with  no  corresponding  rights,  while  the  Second  deals 
with  duties  which  involve  rights,  and  come  there- 
fore under  the  head  of  Jastitia.  The  duty  of  ho- 
nouring, i.  e.  supporting,  parents  came  under  the 
former  head.  (5.)  To  these  Ten  Commandments 
we  find  in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  an  eleventh 
added  : — **  But  when  the  Lord  thy  God  shall  have 
brought  thee  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  whither  thou 
goest  to  possess  it,  thou  slrnlt  set  thee  up  two  great 
stones,  and  shalt  plnister  them  with  plaistcr,  and 
shalt  write  upon  these  stones  all  the  words  of  this 
Law.  Moreover,  after  thou  shalt  have  passed  over 
Jordan,  thou  shalt  set  up  those  stones  which  I com- 
mand thee  this  day,  on  Mount  Gerizim,  and  thou 
shalt  build  there  an  altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  an 
altar  of  stones : thou  slrnlt  not  lift  up  any  iron 
thereon.  Of  unhewn  stones  shalt  thou  build  that 
altar  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou  shalt  offer  on 
it  burnt-off-rings  to  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  thou 
shalt  sacrifice  peace-offerings,  and  shalt  eat  them 
there,  and  thou  shalt  rejoice  before  the  Lord  thy 
God  in  that  mountain  beyond  Jordan,  by  the  way 
where  the  sun  goeth  down,  in  the  land  of  the  Ca- 
naanite  that  dwelleth  in  the  plain  country  over 
against  Gilgal,  by  the  oak  of  Moreh,  towards 
Sichem”  (Walton,  DM.  Polyglott.).  The  inter- 
polation has  every  mark  of  being  a bold  attempt  to 
claim  for  the  schismatic  worship  on  Gerizim  the 
solemn  sanction  of  the  voice  on  Sinai,  to  place  it  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  Ten  great  Words  of  God. 
(6.)  The  treatment  of  the  Ten  Commandments  in 
the  Targum  of  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  is  not  without 
interest.  There  the  first  and  second  commandments 
are  united,  to  make  up  the  second,  and  the  words 
“ I am  the  Lord  thy  God,”  &c.,  are  given  as  the 
first.  More  remarkable  is  the  addition  of  a distinct 
reason  for  the  last  five  commandments  no  less 
than  for  the  first  five.  “ Thou  shalt  commit  no 
murder,  for  because  of  the  sins  of  murderers  the 
sword  goeth  forth  upon  the  world."  (7.)  The  ab- 
sence of  any  distinct  reference  to  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments as  such  in  the  Pirke  Aboth  ( = Maxims 
of  the  Fathers)  is  both  strange  and  significant. 
With  all  their  ostentation  of  profound  reverence  for 
the  Law,  the  teaching  of  the  Rabbis  turned  on 
other  points  than  the  great  laws  of  duty. 

Tent.  Among  the  leading  chaiacteristics  of  the 
nomadc  races,  those  two  have  always  been  num- 
bered, whose  origin  has  been  ascribed  to  Jabal  the 
son  of  Lamech  (Gen.  iv.  20),  viz.,  to  be  tent- 
dwellers  and  keepers  of  cattle.  The  same  may  be 
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Arab  Tout  (bayard). 


said  of  the  forefathers  of  the  Hebrew  race;  nor 
was  it  until  the  return  into  Canaan  from  Egypt 
that  the  Hebrews  became  inhabitants  of  cities.  An 
Arab  tent  is  minutely  described  by  liurckhanlt.  It 
is  caller!  beit,  “ house its  covering  consists  of 
stuff,  about  three-quarters  of  a yard  broad,  made 
of  black  goats'-hair  (Cant.  i.  5),  laid  parallel  with 
the  tent’s  length.  This  is  sufficient  to  resist  the 
heaviest  min.  The  tent-poles,  called  amud , or 
columns,  are  usually  nine  in  number,  placed  in 
three  groups,  but  many  tents  have  only  one  pole, 
others  two  or  three.  The  ropes  which  hold  the 
tent  in  its  plnce  are  fastener!,  not  to  the  tent-cover 
itself,  but  to  loops  consisting  of  a leathern  thong 
tier!  to  the  ends  of  a stick,  round  which  is  twisted  a 
piece  of  old  cloth,  which  is  itself  sewed  to  the  tent- 
cover.  The  ends  of  the  tent-ropes  are  fastened  to 
short  sticks  or  pins,  called  tmf  or  aoutad,  which 
are  driven  into  the  ground,  with  a mallet  (Judg. 
iv.  21).  Round  the  back  and  sides  of  the  tents 
runs  a piece  of  stuff  removable  at  pleasure  to  admit 
air.  The  tent  is  divided  into  two  apartments, 
separated  by  a carpet  partition  drawn  across  the 
middle  of  the  tent  and  fustened  to  the  three  middle 
posts.  When  the  pasture  near  an  encampment  is 
exhausted,  the  tents  are  taken  down,  packed  on 
camels  and  removed  (Is.  xxxviii.  12  ; Gen.  xxvi.  17, 
22,  25).  In  choosing  places  for  encampment,  Arabs 
prefer  the  neighbourhood  of  trees,  for  the  sake  of 
the  shade  and  coolness  which  they  afloixi  (Gen, 
xviii.  4,  8). 
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Te'rah.  The  father  of  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Ha- 
ran,  and  through  them  the  ancestor  of  the  pent 
families  of  the  Israelites,  Ishmaelites,  Midianites, 
Moabites,  and  Ammonites  (Gen.  xi.  24-32).  The 
account  given  of  him  in  the  0.  T.  narrative  is  very 
brief.  We  learn  from  it  simply  that  he  was  an 
idolater  (Josh.  xxiv.  2),  that  he  dwelt  beyond  the 
Euphrates  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees  (Gen.  xi.  28),  and 
that  in  the  south-westerly  migration,  which  from 
some  unexplained  cause  he  undertook  in  his  old 


age,  he  went  with  his  son  Abram,  his  daughter- 
in-law  Sarai,  and  his  grnudsou  Lot,  “ to  go  into  the 


land  of  Canaan,  and  they  came  unto  Ilaran,  ani 
dwelt  there"  (Gen.  xi.  31).  And  finally,  “the 
days  of  Terah  were  two  hundred  and  five  years : and 
Terah  died  in  Haran  ” (Gen.  xi.  32).  From  the 
simple  facts  of  Terah’ s life  recorded  io  the  0.  T.  b- 
been  constructed  the  entire  legend  of  Abram  which 
is  current  in  Jewish  and  Arabian  traditions.  Tenh 
the  idolater  is  turned  into  a maker  of  images,  aci 
“ Ur  of  the  Chaldees  ” is  the  original  of  the  “fur- 
nace " into  which  Abram  was  cast  (comp.  Ez.  v.  2 . 
In  the  Jewish  traditions  Terah  is  a prince  and  » 
great  man  in  the  j wince  of  Nimrod,  the  captain  « 
his  army,  his  son-in-law  according  to  the  Arabs. 
His  wife  is  called  in  the  Tulmud  Amtelai,  or  Emtelzi. 
the  daughter  of  Camebo. 

Teraphim,  only  in  plural,  images  concectri 
with  magical  rites.  [Magic.]  The  derivation  of 
the  name  is  obscure.  In  one  case  a single  sut-r 
seems  to  l>e  intended  by  the  plural  (1  Sam.  in. 
13,  16).  The  teraphim  carried  away  fiom  Laid 
by  Rachel  do  not  seem  to  have  been  very  small: 
and  the  image  hidden  in  David’s  bed  by  Michal » 
deceive  Saul’s  messengers,  was  probably  of  the  ay 
of  a man,  and  perhaps  in  the  head  and  shoukk:>, 
if  not  lower,  of  human  or  like  form.  Laban  re- 
garded his  teraphim  ns  gods,  and  it  would  therr- 
tbre  appear  that  they  were  used  by  those  who  added 
coirupt  practices  to  the  jiatriarchal  religion.  Tn> 
phim  again  are  included  among  Micah's  imac* 
(Judg.  xvii.  3-5,  xviii.  17,  18,  20).  Tmpfti& 
were  consulted  for  oracular  answers  by  the  lsraeht*> 
(Zech.  x.  2;  comp.  Judg.  xviii.  5,  6 ; 1 Sam.  v 
22,  23,  xix.  13,  16,  LXX. ; and  2 K.  xxiiL  24- 
and  by  the  Babylonians,  in  the  case  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (Ez.  xxi.  19-22).  There  is  no  evidence  tint 
they  were  ever  worshipped. 

Tereih.  One  of  the  two  eunuchs  whose  plot  to 
assassinate  Ahasuerus  was  discovered  by  Mordant 
(Esth.  ii.  21,  vi.  2).  He  was  hanged. 

Ter  tius,  probably  a Roman,  was  tbe  amanuecs- 
of  Paul  in  writiug  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (Rom. 
xvi.  22).  Some  have  projwsed  without  reason  to  iden- 
tify him  with  Silas.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  htxu 
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TERTULLUS 

Tertolltu,  “a  certain  orator  ” (Acts  xxiv.  1) 
who  was  retained  by  the  High  l’riest  and  Sanhedrim 
to  accuse  the  Apostle  Paul  at  Caesarea  before  the 
Roman  Procurator  Antonius  Felix.  He  evidently 
belonged  to  the  class  of  professional  orators.  We 
may  infer  that  Tertullus  was  of  Roman,  or  at  all 
events  of  Italian  origin.  The  exordium  of  his  speech 
is  designed  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  Pro- 
curator, and  is  accordingly  overcharged  with  flattery. 
There  is  a strange  contrast  between  the  opening 
clause  and  the  brief  summary  of  the  Procurator’s 
administration  given  by  Tacitus  {/list.  v.  9).  But 
the  commendations  of  Tertullus  were  not  altogether 
unfounded,  as  Felix  had  really  succeeded  in  putting 
down  several  seditious  movements.  It  is  not  very 
easy  to  determine  whether  St.  Luke  has  preserved 
the  oration  of  Tertullus  entire.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  most  natural  to  conclude  that  the  historian, 
who  was  almost  certainly  an  ear-witness,  merely 
gives  an  abstract  of  the  speech,  giving  however  in 
lull  the  most  salient  points  (ver.  5). 

Testament,  New.  [New  Testament.] 
Testament,  Old.  [Old  Testament.] 

Te’ta  = Hatita,  1 Esd.  v.  28. 

Tetrarch.  Properly  the  sovereign  or  governor  of 
the  fourth  part  of  a country.  (1.)  Herod  Antipas 
(Matt.  xiv.  1 ; Luke  iii.  1,  19,  ix.  7 ; Acts  xiii.  1), 
who  is  commonly  distinguished  ns  “ Herod  the 
tetrarch,”  although  the  title  of  “ king  ” is  also  as- 
signed to  him  both  by  Matthew  (xiv.  9)  and  by 
Mark  (vi.  14,  22  sqq.).  (2.)  Herod  Philip,  who  is 
said  by  Luke  (iii.  1)  to  have  been  “tetrarch  of 
Ituraea,  and  of  the  region  of  Trachonitis.”  (3.)  Ly- 
sanias,  who  is  said  (Luke  iii.  1)  to  have  been 
**  tetrarch  of  Abilene.”  The  title  of  tetrarch  was 
at  this  time  probably  applied  to  petty  tributary 
princes  without  any  such  determinate  meaning. 
But  it  appears  from  Josephus  that  the  tetmrehies 
•of  Antipas  and  Philip  were  regarded  as  constituting 
each  a fourth  part  of  their  father’s  kingdom.  We 
conclude  that  in  these  two  cases,  at  least,  the  title 
was  used  in  its  strict  and  literal  sense. 

Thaddae'us,  a name  in  Mark’s  catalogue  of 
the  twelve  Apostles  (Mark  iii.  18)  in  the  great 
majority  of  MSS.  in  Matthew’s  catalogue  (Matt, 
x.  3)  Lebbneus  is  probably  the  original  reading. 
From  a comparison  with  the  catalogue  of  St.  Luke 
(Luke  vi.  13;  Acts  i.  13)  it  seems  scarcely  possible 
to  doubt  that  the  three  names  of  Judas,  Lebbneus, 
and  Thaddaeus  were  borne  by  one  and  the  same 
person. 

Thah&ah.  Son  of  Nahor  by  his  concubine  Reu- 
mah  (Gen.  xxii.  24). 

Tha'mali.  “ The  children  of  Thamah  ” were  a 
family  of  Nethinim  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel 
(Ezr.  ii.  53). 

Tha'mar.  Tamar  1 (Matt.  i.  3). 

Tham  natha.  One  of  th#  cities  of  Judaea  for- 
tified by  liacchides  (1  Macc.  ix.  50).  Thamnntha 
jio  doubt  represents  an  ancient  Timnath,  possibly 
the  present  Tifjneh. 

Thank-offering,  or  Peace-offering,  the  pro- 
perly euebaristic  offering  among  the  Jews,  in  its 
theory  resembling  the  Meat-offering,  and  there- 
fore indicating  that  the  offerer  was  already  reconciled 
to,  and  in  covenant  with,  God.  Its  ceremonial  is 
described  in  Lev.  iii.  The  peace-offerings,  unlike 
other  sacrifices,  were  not  ordained  to  be  offered  in 
fixed  and  regular  course.  The  only  constantly  re- 
curring peace-offering  npjiears  to  have  been  that 
of  the  two  firstling  lambs  at  Pentecost  (Lev.  xxiii. 
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19).  The  general  principle  of  the  peace-offering 
seems  to  have  been,  that  it  should  be  entirely  spon- 
taneous, offered  ns  occasion  should  nrise,  from  the 
feeling  of  the  sacrificer  himself  (Lev.  xix.  5).  On 
the  first  institution  (Lev.  vii.  11-17),  peace-offer- 
ings are  divided  into  “ offerings  of  thanksgiving,” 
and  “vows  or  free-will  offerings;”  of  which  latter 
class  the  offering  by  a Nazarite,  on  the  completion 
of  his  vow,  is  the  most  remarkable  (Nutn.  vi.  14). 
We  find  accordingly  peace-offerings  offered  for  the 
people  on  a great  scale  at  periods  of  unusual  so- 
lemnity or  rejoicing.  In  two  cases  or.ly  (Judg.  xx. 
26  ; 2 Sam.  xxiv.  25)  peace-offerings  are  mentioned 
as  offered  with  burnt-offerings  at  a time  of  national 
sorrow  and  fasting. 

Tha'ra.  Teraii  the  father  of  Abraham  (Luke 
iii.  34). 

Thar’ra,  Esth.  xii.  1.  A corrupt  form  of  Te- 

HKSII. 

Thar 'Shiah.  1.  In  this  more  accurate  form  the 
translators  of  the  A.  V.  have  given  in  two  passages 
(1  K.  x.  22,  xxii.  48)  the  name  elsewhere  presented 
as  Tarsiush.— 2.  A benjamite,  one  of  the  family 
of  bilhnn  and  the  house  of  Jcdiael  (1  Chr.  vii.  10 
only). 

Th&s'si.  The  surname  of  Simon  the  son  of 
Mattathias  (1  Macc.  ii.  3).  The  derivation  of  the 
word  is  uncertain.  . 

Theatre.  For  the  general  subject,  see  Diet,  of 
Ant.  pp.  995-998.  For  the  explanation  of  the 
biblical  allusions,  two  or  three  points  only  require 
notice.  The  Greek  term,  like  the  corresponding 
English  term,  denotes  the  place  where  dramatic 
performances  are  exhibited,  ami  also  the  scene  itself 
or  spectacle  which  is  witnessed  there.  It  occurs  in 
the  first  or  local  sense  in  Acts  xix.  29.  It  was  in 
the  theatre  at  Caesarea  that  Herod  Agrippa  I.  gave 
audience  to  the  Tyrian  deputies,  and  was  himself 
struck  with  death,  because  he  hoard  so  gladly  the 
impious  acclamations  of  the  people  (Acts  xii.  21- 
23).  The  other  sense  of  the  term  “ theatre”  occurs 
in  1 Cor.  iv.  9,  where  the  Common  Version  renders . 
“ God  hath  set  forth  us  the  apostles  last,  as  it  were 
appointed  to  death ; lor  we  are  made  a spectacle 
unto  the  world,  and  to  angels,  and  to  men.”  In- 
stead of  spectacle  ” (so  also  Wiclif  and  the  Khemish 
translators  after  the  Vulgate),  some  might  prefer 
the  more  energetic  Saxon,  “gazing-stock,”  as  iu 
Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Geneva  version. 

Thebea  (A.  V.,  No,  the  multitude  of  No,  popu- 
lous No). — A chief  city  of  ancient  Egypt,  long  the 
capital  of  the  upper  country,  and  the  seat  of  the 
Diospolitan  dynasties,  that  ruled  over  nil  Egypt  at 
the  era  of  its  highest  splendour.  The  sacred  name 
of  Thebes  was  P-ainen.  **  the  abode  of  Amon,” 
which  the  Greeks  reproduced  in  their  Diospolis , 
especially  with  the  addition  the  Great.  No- Amon 
is  the  name  of  Thebes  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
( Jer.  xlvi.  25 ; Nah.  iii.  8).  Ezekiel  uses  No 
simply  to  designate  the  Egyptian  seat  of  Ammon 
(Ex.  xxx.  14,  16).  The  name  of  Thebes  in  the 
hieroglyphics  is  explained  under  No-Amon.  The 
origin  of  the  city  is  lost  iu  antiquity.  Niebuhr  is 
of  opinion  that  Thebes  was  much  older  than  Mem- 
phis, and  that,  “ aller  the  centre  of  Egyptian  life 
was  transferred  to  Lower  Egypt,  Memphis  acquired 
its  greatness  through  the  ruin  of  Thebes.”  Other 
authorities  assign  priority  to  Memphis,  but  both 
cities  date  from  our  earliest  authentic  knowledge  of 
Egyptian  history.  The  first  allusion  to  Thebes  in 
classical  literature  is  tlie  familiar  passage  of  the  Iliad 
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(is.  381-385)  : — “ Egyptian  Thebes,  where  are  vast 
ti  ensures  laid  up  in  the  houses;  where  are  a hun- 
dred gates,  and  from  each  two  hundred  men  go 
forth  with  horses  and  chariots.”  It  has  been  ques- 
tioned whether  Herodotus  visited  Upper  Egypt,  but 
he  says,  “ I went  to  Heliopolis  and  to  Thebes , ex- 
pressly to  try  whether  the  priests  of  those  places 
would  agree  iu  their  accounts  with  the  priests  at 
Memphis”  (ii.  3).  Afterwards  he  describes  the 
features  of  the  Nile  valley,  and  the  chief  points  and 
distances  upon  the  river,  as  only  an  eye-witness 
would  be  likely  to  record  them.  In  the  1st  century 
before  Christ,  Diodorus  visited  Thebes,  and  he  de- 
votes several  sections  of  his  general  work  to  its 
history  and  appearance.  Though  he  saw  the  city 
when  it  had  sunk  to  quite  secondary  importance, 
he  preserves  the  tradition  of  its  early  grandeur — its 
circuit  of  140  stadia,  the  size  of  its  public  edifices, 
the  magnificence  of  its  temples,  the  number  of  its 
monuments,  the  dimensions  of  its  private  houses, 
some  of  them  four  or  five  stories  high — all  giving 
it  an  air  of  grandeur  and  beauty  surpassing  not 
only  all  other  cities  of  Egypt,  but  of  the  world. 
Diodorus  deplores  the  spoiling  of  its  buildings  and 
monuments  by  Cambyses  (Diod.  i.  45,  46).  Strabo, 
who  visited  Egypt  a little  later — at  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Christian  era — thus  describes  (xvii. 
»p.  816;  the  city  under  the  name  Diospolis.  But, 
in  the  uncertainty  of  these  historical  allusions,  the 
monuments  of  Thebes  are  the  most  reliable  witnesses 
for  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  city.  These  are 
found  in  almost  equal  proportion!*  upon  both  sides 
of  the  river.  The  parallel  ridges  which  skirt  the 
narrow  Nile  valley  upon  the  east  and  west  from 
the  northern  limit  of  Upper  Egypt,  here  sweep  out- 
ward upon  either  side,  forming  a circular  plain  whose 
diameter  is  nearly  ten  miles.  The  plan  of  the  city, 
as  indicated  by  the  principal  monuments,  was  nearly 
quadrangular,  measuring  two  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  four  from  east  to  west.  Its  four  grant 
landmarks  were,  Knrnak  and  Luxor  upon  the  eastern 
or  Arabian  side,  and  Qoomnh  and  Medeenet  Haboo 
upon  the  western  or  Libyan  side.  There  are  indic- 
ations that  each  of  these  temples  may  have  been 
connected  with  those  facing  it  upon  two  sides  by 
grand  dromoi,  lined  with  sphinxes  and  other  colossal 
figures.  Upon  the  western  bank  there  was  almost 
a continuous  line  of  temples  and  public  edifices  for 
a distance  of  two  miles,  from  Qoomah  to  Medeenet 
Haboo ; ami  Wilkinson  conjectures  that  from  a 
point  near  the  latter,  perhaps  in  the  line  of  the 
colossi,  the  “ Royal  street  ” ran  down  to  the  river, 
which  was  crossed  by  a ferry  terminating  at  Luxor 
on  the  eastern  side.  Beginning  at  the  northern 
extremity  on  the  western  bank,  the  first  conspicuous 
ruins  are  those  of  the  Mencphthcion,  a palace- 
temple  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  and  therefore  be- 
longing to  the  middle  style  of  Egyptian  architecture. 
Nearly  a mile  southward  from  the  Menephtheion 
are  the  remains  of  the  com l ined  palace  and  temple 
known  since  the  days  of  Strabo  as  the  Memnonium. 
An  examination  of  its  sculptures  shows  that  this 
name  was  inaccurately  applied,  since  the  building 
was  clearly  erected  by  Ramoses  II.  The  general 
form  of  the  Memnonium  is  that  of  a parallelogram 
in  three  main  sections,  the  interior  areas  being  sue- 
cessivcly  narrower  than  the  first  court,  aud  the 
whole  terminating  in  a series  of  sacred  chambers 
beautifully  sculptured  and  ornamented.  But  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  these  ruins  is  the  gi- 
gantic statue  of  Ramoses  II.  Proceeding  again 
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toward  the  south  for  about  the  same  distance,  v* 
find  at  Medeenet  Haboo  ruins  upon  a more  stupen- 
dous scale  than  at  any  other  point  upon  the  western 
bank  of  Thebes.  These  consist  of  a temple  founded 
by  Thothmes  I.,  which  presents  some  of  the  grand*! 
effects  of  the  old  Egyptian  architecture,  and  its 
battle-scenes  are  a valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  Rameses  III.  Behind  this  long  rang?  of 
temples  and  palaces  are  the  Libyan  hills,  which,  tor 
a distance  of  five  miles,  are  excavated  to  the  depth 
of  several  hundred  feet  for  sepulchral  chambwv 
^ome  of  these,  in  the  number  aud  variety  of  the. 
chambers,  the  finish  of  their  sculptures,  and  tb: 
beauty  and  freshness  of  their  frescoes,  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  monuments  of  Egyptian  grander 
and  skill.  The  eastern  side  of  the  river  is  distin- 
guished by  the  remains  of  Luxor  and  Knrnak,  th? 
latter  being  of  itself  a city  of  temple.  The  ap- 
proach to  Karaak  from  the  south  is  marked  by  j 
series  of  majestic  gateways  and  towers,  which  wer 
the  appendages  of  later  times  to  the  original  stm:- 
ture.  The  temple  properly  faces  the  river,  i.  r. 
toward  the  north-west.  The  courts  and  propyls 
connected  with  this  structure  occupy  a space  nory 
1800  feet  square,  and  the  buildings  represent  ilox*: 
every  dynasty  of  Egypt,  from  Sesortasen  I.  » 
Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.  Courts,  pylons,  obelisk-, 
statues,  pillars,  everything  pertaining  to  Karon, 
are  on  the  grandest  scale.  The  grandeur  of  Egyp*. 
is  here  in  its  architecture,  and  almost  every  pdk\ 
obelisk,  and  stone  tells  its  historic  legend  of  1* 
greatest  rmmarchs.  We  have  alluded,  in  the  opt- 
ing of  this  article,  to  the  debated  question  cf  lib 
priority  of  Thebes  to  Memphis.  As  yet  the  data 
are  not  sufficient  for  its  satisfactory  solution,  ai 
Egyptologists  are  not  agreed.  Upon  the  whole  v? 
may  conclude  that  before  the  time  of  Mencsthm 
was  a local  sovereignty  in  the  Thebaid,  but  th* 
historical  nationality  of  Egypt  dates  from  tire  foam- 
ing of  Memphis.  When  the  Shepherds  or  Hrbo-. 
a nomadic  race  from  the  east,  invaded  Egypt  al 
fixed  their  capital  at  Memphis,  a native  Egypt® 
dynasty  was  maintained  at  Thebes,  at  times  triht- 
ary  to  the  Hyksos,  and  at  times  in  military  allis&v 
with  Ethiopia  against  the  invaders  ; until  at  l«jti 
by  a general  uprising  of  the  Thebaid,  the  Iljtw 
were  expelled,  and  Thebes  became  the  capital  of  iQ 
Egypt  under  the  resplendent  eighteenth  dyroty- 
This  supremacy  coutinued  until  the  close  of  tie 
nineteenth  dynasty,  or  for  a period  of  more  tEu 
five  hundred  years ; but  under  the  twentieth  dy- 
nasty the  glory  of  Thebes  began  to  decline,  an 
after  the  close  of  that  dynasty  her  name  no 
appeals  in  the  lists  of  kings.  Still  the  city  »*’ 
retained  as  the  capital,  in  whole  or  in  port,  and  tie 
achievements  of  Shishonk  the  Bubastite,  of  Tirhab-- 
the  Ethiopian,  and  other  monarch*  of  celebrity,  in- 
recorded  upon  its  walls.  Ezekiel  proclaim*  tb 
destruction  of  Thebes  by  the  ami  of  Babylon  D. 
xxx.  14-16).  The  Persian  invader  completed  ^ 
destruction  that  the  Babylonian  had  begun. 

The'bez.  A place  memorable  for  the  deaths 
the  bravo  Abimeiech  (Judg.  ix.  50).  Tbeb«  * 
not  mentioned  again  in  the  Bible.  But  it  w® 
known  to  Eusebius  aud  Jerome.  In  their  day  ti* 
village  still  bore  its  old  name,  and  was  sttestfel 
“in  the  district  of  Neapolis,”  13  Roman  ns-1'' 
therefrom,  on  the  road  to  ScythopoHa.  There 
still  is;  its  name — Tubas — hardly  changed. 

Thecoe,  the  Wilderness  of.  The  wild 
tivated  uastoral  tract  lying  around  the  town 
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Tekoa,  more  especially  to  the  east  of  it  (1  Macc. 
is.  33). 

Thel'asar.  Another  fonn  of  the  name  examined 
under  TEL-ASSAR  (2  K.  xix.  12). 

Theler’sas,  1 Es<l.  v.  36.  The  Greek  equivalent 
of  the  name  Tel-harsas. 

The'man,  Bar.  iii.  22,  23.  [Teman.] 

Theoca'nua.  Tikvah  the  father  of  Jahaziah 
(1  Esd.  ix.  14). 

Theod’ottu.  An  envoy  sent  by  Nicnnor  to  Judas 
Macc.  c.  n.c.  162  (2  Macc.  xiv.  19). 

Theophilos.  1.  The  person  to  whom  St.  Luke 
inscribes  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
(Luke  i.  3;  Acts  i.  1).  We  meet  with  a consider- 
able number  and  variety  of  theories  concerning  him. 
(1.)  Several  common tators,  especially  among  the 
Fathers,  have  been  disposed  to  doubt  the  personality 
of  Theophilus,  regarding  the  name  either  as  that  of 
a fictitious  person,  or  as  applicable  to  every  Chris- 
tian reader.  (2.)  From  the  honourable  epithet 
Kpdntrre,  applied  to  Theophilus  in  Luke  i.  3 (comp. 
Acts  xxiii.  26,  xxiv.  3,  xxvi.  25),  it  has  been  argued 
with  much  probability,  but  not  quite  conclusively, 
that  he  was  a person  in  high  official  position.  Thus 
Theophvlact  conjectures  that  he  was  a Roman  go- 
vernor, or  a person  of  senatorial  rank.  Oecumenius 
tells  us  that  he  was  a governor.  The  traditional  con- 
nexion of  St.  Luke  with  Antioch  has  disposed  some  to 
look  upon  Antioch  as  the  abode  of  Theophilus,  and 
possibly  as  tho  seat  of  his  government.  (3.)  Accord- 
ing to  Bar  Bahlul,  a Syrian  lexicographer  of  the  10th 
century,  Theophilus  was  an  illustrious  convert  at 
Alexandria.  Jacob  Hase  conjectured  that  he  was  no 
other  than  the  celebrated  Philo.  (4.)  Alexander  Morus 
makes  the  rather  hazardous  conjecture  that  the  Theo- 
philus of  St.  Luke  is  identical  with  the  person  who  is 
recorded  by  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  55)  to  have  been  con- 
demned for  fraud  at  Athens  by  the  court  of  the  Areo- 
paapis.*  Grotius  also  conjectures  that  he  was  a ma- 
cerate of  Achaia  baptized  by  St.  Luke.  (5.)  It  is 
obvious  to  suppose  that  Theophilus  was  a Christian. 
But  a different  view  has  been  entertaiued.  Heumann, 
assuming  that  he  was  a Roman  governor,  argues 
that  he  could  not  be  a Christian,  because  no  Chris- 
tian would  be  likely  to  have  such  a charge  entrusted 
to  hitn.  Another  writer,  Theodore  Hase,  believes 
that  the  Theophilus  of  Luke  was  no  other  than  the 
ileposed  High  Priest  Theophilus  the  son  of  Ananus. 
In  the  first  place,  we  may  safely  reject  the  Pa- 
tristic notion  that  Theophilus  was  either  a fictitious 
person,  or  a mere  personification  of  Christian  love. 
The  epithet  tcpdriare  is  a sufficient  evidence  of 
his  historical  existence.  It  does  not,  indeed, 
prove  that  he  was  a governor,  but  it  makes  it 
most  probable  that  he  was  a person  of  high  rank. 
All  that  can  be  conjectured  with  any  degree  of 
safety  concerning  him,  comes  to  this,  that  he  was  a 
Gentile  of  rank  and  consideration,  who  came  under 
the  influence  of  St.  Luke,  or  tinder  that  of  St.  Paul, 
at  Home,  and  was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith. 

-2-  A Jewish  High-Priest,  the  son  of  Annas  or 

Ananus,  brother-in-lnw  to  Caiaphas,  and  brother 
and  immediate  successor  of  Jonathan.  Theophilus 
is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  the  New  Testament; 
but  it  is  most  probable  that  he  was  the  High  Priest 
who  granted  a commission  to  Saul  to  proceed  to 
I himascus,  and  to  take  into  custody  any  believers 
whom  he  might  find  there. 

The'ras.  The  equivalent  in  1 Esd.  viii.  41,  Cl, 
for  the  Ahava  of  the  parallel  passage  in  Ezra. 

Xher'meleth,  Tel-melah,  I Esd.  v.  36. 
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date  of  the  Epistle  is  made  out  approximately  in 
the  following  way.  During  the  course  of  his  second 
missionary  journey,  probably  in  the  year  52,  St. 
Paul  founded  the  Church  of  Thessalonica.  Leaving 
Thessalonica  he  passed  on  to  Beroea.  From  Beroen 
he  went  to  Athens,  and  from  Athens  to  Corinth 
(Acts  xvii.  1-xviii.  18).  Now  it  appears  that, 
when  this  Epistle  was  written,  Silvanus  and  Ti- 
motheus  were  in  the  Apostle’s  company  (1  Thess. 
i.  1 ; comp.  2 Thess.  i.  1) — a circumstance  which 
confines  the  date  to  the  second  missionary  journey 
(Acts  xviii.  5;  2 Cor.  i.  19).  The  Epistle  then 
must  have  been  written  in  the  interval  between  St. 
Paul’s  leaving  Thessalonica  and  the  close  of  his  re- 
sidence at  Corinth,  i.  e.  accoiding  to  the  received 
chronology  within  the  years  52-54.  Other  consid- 
erations however  narrow  the  limits  of  the  possible 
date  still  more  closely,  and  enable  us  to  place  the 
writing  of  this  Epistle  early  in  St.  Paul’s  residence 
at  Corinth,  a few  months  after  he  had  founded  the 
Church  at  Thessalonica,  at  the  close  of  the  year  52 
or  the  beginning  of  53.  The  statement  in  the  sub- 
scription appearing  in  several  MSS.  and  versions, 
that  it  was  written  “ from  Athens,”  is  a superficial 
inference  from  1 Thess.  iii.  1,  to  which  no  weight 
should  be  attached.  2.  The  Epistles  to  the  Thes- 
salonians then  (for  the  second  followed  the  first 
after  no  long  interval)  are  the  earliest  of  St.  Paul’s 
writings — perhaps  the  earliest  written  records  of 
Christianity.  It  is  interesting  therefore  to  compare 
the  Thessalouian  Epistles  with  the  later  letters,  and 
to  note  the  points  of  difference.  These  differences 
are  mainly  threefold.  (1.)  In  the  general  style  of 
these  earlier  letters  there  is  greater  simplicity  and 
less  exuberance  of  language.  The  brevity  of  the 
opening  salutation  is  an  instance  of  this.  The 
closing  benediction  is  correspondingly  brief.  And 
throughout  the  Epistles  there  is  much  more  even- 
ness of  style.  (2.)  The  antagonism  to  St.  Paul  Is 
not  the  same.  Here  the  opposition  comes  from 
Jews.  A period  of  five  years  changes  the  aspect  of 
the  controversy.  The  opponents  of  St.  Paul  are 
then  no  longer  Jews,  so  much  as  Judaizimj  Chris- 
tians. It  was  now  ui’god  that  though  the  Gentiles 
may  be  admitted  to  the  Church  of  Christ,  the  only 
door  of  admission  is  the  Mosaic  covenant-rite  of  cir- 
cumcision. The  language  of  St.  Paul  speaking  of 
the  Jewish  Christians  in  this  Epistle  shows  that 
the  opposition  to  his  teaching  had  not  at  this  time 
assumed  this  second  phase.  (3.)  Many  of  the  dis- 
tinctive doctrines  of  Christianity  were  yet  not 
evolved  and  distinctly  enunciated  till  the  needs  of 
the  Church  drew  them  out  into  prominence  at  a 
later  date.  It  has  often  been  observed  for  instance, 
that  there  is  in  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians 
no  mention  of  the  characteristic  contrast  of  “ faith 
and  works that  the  word  “ justification  ” docs 
not  once  occur;  that  the  idea  of  dying  with  Christ 
and  living  with  Christ,  so  frequent  in  St.  Paul’s 
later  writings,  is  absent  in  these.  In  the  Epistles 
to  the  Thessalonians,  the  Gospel  preached  is  that  of 
the  coming  of  Christ,  rather  than  of  the  cross 
of  Christ.  There  arc  many  reasons  why  the  subject 
of  the  second  advent  should  occupy  a larger  space 
in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  Apostolical  teaching  than 
afterwards.  3.  The  occasion  of  this  Epistle  was 
as  follows:  St.  Paul  had  twice  attempted  to  revisit 
Thessalonica,  and  both  times  had  been  disappointed. 

I Thus  prevented  from  seeing  them  in  person,  he  had 
i sent  Timothy  to  inquire  and  report  to  him  as  to 
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their  condition  (iii.  1-5).  Timothy  returned  with 
roo.-t  favourable  tidings,  reporting  not  only  their 
progress  in  Christian  faith  and  practice,  but  also 
their  strong  attachment  to  their  old  teacher  (iii. 
*>-10).  The  Fiist  Kpistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is 
the  outpouring  of  the  Apostle’s  gratitude  on  receiv- 
ing this  welcome  news.  At  the  same  time  the 
report  of  Timothy  was  not  unmixed  with  alloy. 
There  were  certain  features  in  the  condition  of  the 
Thessalonian  Church  which  called  for  St.  Paul’s 
interference,  and  to  which  he  addresses  himself  iu 
his  letter.  (1.)  The  very  intensity  of  their  Chris- 
tian faith,  dwelling  too  exclusively  on  the  day  of 
the  Lord’s  coming,  had  been  attended  with  evil  con- 
sequences. On  the  other  hand,  a theoretical  diffi- 
culty had  been  felt.  Certain  members  of  the  Church 
had  died,  anil  there  was  great  anxiety  lest  they 
should  be  excluded  from  nny  share  in  the  glories -of 
the  Lord’s  advent  (iv.  13-18).  (2.)  The  Thessa- 

louinns  needed  consolation  and  encouragement  under 
persecution  (ii.  14,  iii.  2-4).  (3.)  An  unhealthy 

state  of  feeling  with  regard  to  spiritual  gifts  was 
manifesting  itself  (v.  19,  20).  (4.)  There  was  the 

danger  of  relapsing  into  their  old  heathen  profligacy 
<iv.  4-8).  4.  Vet  notwithstanding  all  these  draw- 

backs, the  condition  of  the  Thessalonian  Church 
was  highly  satisliictoiy,  and  the  most  cordial  rela- 
tions existed  between  St.  Paul  and  his  converts 
there.  This  honourable  distinction  it  shares  with 
the  other  great  Church  of  Macedonia,  that  of  Phi- 
Jippi.  5.  A comparison  of  the  narrative  in  the 
Acts  with  the  allusions  in  this  and  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Thessnlonians  is  instructive.  Passing 
over  patent  coincidences,  we  may  single  out  one  of 
a more  subtle  and  delicate  kind.  It  arises  out 
of  the  form  which  the  accusation  brought  against 
St.  Paul  and  his  companions  at  Thessalonica  takes 
in  the  Acts  : “ All  these  do  contrary  to  the  decrees 
of  Caesar,  saying  that  there  is  another  king,  one 
Jesus”  (xvii.  7).  The  allusious  in  the  Kpistles  to 
tire  Thessalonians  enable  us  to  understand  the  ground 
of  this  accusation.  It  appeal's  that  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  had  entered  largely  into  his  oral  teaching  in 
this  city,  as  it  does  into  that  of  the  Kpistles  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  the  language  of  these 
Kpistles  diverges  from  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  on 
two  or  three  points  in  such  a way  as  to  establish 
the  independence  of  the  two  accounts,  and  even  to 
require  some  explanation.  (1.)  The  first  of  these 
relates  to  the  composition  of  the  Church  of  Thessa- 
lonica. In  the  First  Kpistle  St.  Paul  addresses  his 
readers  distinctly  as  Centiles,  who  had  been  con- 
verted from  idolatry  to  the  Gospel  (i.  9,  lOj.  In 
the  Acts  we  are  told  that  “some  (of  the  Jews)  1«- 
lieved  . . . and  of  the  devout  Greeks  (».  c.  pro- 
selytes) a great  multitude,  and  of  the  chief  women 
not  a lew  ” (xvii.  4).  Even  if  we  retain  the  com- 
mon reading,  the  account  of  St.  Luke  does  not 
exclude  a number  of  believers  converted  directly 
from  heathendom  : and,  if  any  divergence  remains, 
it  is  not  greater  than  might  be  expected  in  two  in- 
dependent writeis,  one  of  whom,  not  being  an  eye- 
witness, possessed  only  a putiul  and  indirect  know- 
ledge. (2.)  In  the  Kpistle  the  persecutors  of  the 
Thessalonian  Christians  are  represented  as  their 
lei  low-country  men  (ii.  14),  whereas  in  the  Acts 
the  Jews  are  regarded  as  the  bitterest  opponents 
of  the  faith  (xvii.  5).  This  is  fairly  met  by  Paley, 
who  |M>ints  out  that  the  Jews  were  the  instigators 
of  the  persecution,  which  however  they  were  power- 
less of  themselves  to  cany  out  without  aid  fiom 


the  heathen.  (3.)  The  narrative  of  St.  Luke  ap- 
pears to  state  that  St.  Paul  remained  only  three 
weeks  at  Thessalonica  (xvii.  2),  whereas  in  the* 
Kpistle,  though  there  is  no  direct  mention  of 
the  length  of  his  residence  among  them,  the  whole 
language  (i.  4,  ii.  4-11)  points  to  a much  longer 
period.  In  the  Acts  it  is  stated  simply  that  for 
three  Sabbath  days  St.  Paul  taught  in  the  syna- 
gogue. The  silence  of  the  writer  does  not  exclude 
subsequent  labour  among  the  Gentile  population. 
(4.)  The  notices  of  the  movements  of  Silas  aud  Ti- 
motheus  in  the  two  documents  do  not  accoid  at  first 
sight.  In  the  Acts  St.  Paul  is  conveyed  away  se- 
cretly from  Beroea  to  escape  the  Jews.  Arrived 
Athens,  he  sends  to  Silas  and  Timothy,  whom  he 
had  left  behind  at  Beroea,  urging  them  to  join  ban 
as  soon  as  possible  (xvii.  14-16).  It  is  evideet 
from  the  language  of  St.  Luke  that  the  Apo*ri: 
expects  them  to  join  him  at  Athens.  Yet  we  hear 
nothing  more  ot  them  for  some  time,  when  at  lengtk 
alter  St.  Paul  had  passed  ou  to  Corinth,  and  seven! 
incidents  had  occunvd  since  his  arrival  there,  we 
are  told  that  Silas  and  Timotheus  came  from  Mace- 
donia (xviii.  5).  From  the  First  Kpistle,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  gather  the  following  facts.  St.  Pa*... 
there  tells  us  that  they  (».  e.  himself,  and  prohd’iv 
Silas),  no  longer  able  to  endure  the  suspense.  ••  cut- 
sented  to  be  left  alone  at  Athens,  and  sent  Timotrv 
their  brother”  to  Thessalonica  (iii.  1,  2).  Timothy 
returned  with  good  news  (iii.  6)  (whether  to  Athens 
or  Corinth  does  not  appear),  and  when  the  tws 
Kpistles  to  the  Thessalonians  were  written,  iot-s 
Timothy  and  Silas  were  with  St.  Paul  (1  Tfcess.  i. 
1 ; 2 Thess.  i.  1 ; comp.  2 Cor.  i.  19).  We  any 
suppose  either  that  (i.j  Timotheus  was  despotetiri 
to  Thessalonica,  not  from  Athens,  but  from  Heroes. 
In  this  case  Timotheus  would  take  up  Siks  sook- 
where  in  Macedonia  ou  his  return,  and  the  twe 
would  join  St.  PauL  in  company ; not  however  it 
Athens,  but  later  on  at  Corinth.  Or  (ii.)  Timotbeu 
aud  Silas  did  join  the  Apostle  at  Athens,  where  w< 
learn  fiom  the  Acfcs  that  he  was  expecting  then:. 
From  Athens  he  despatched  Timotheus  to  Thessa- 
lonica, so  that  he  and  Silas  had  to  forego  the  service? 
of  their  fellow-labourer  for  a time.  This  tn c 
is  mentioned  in  the  Kpistle,  but  not  in  the  Arts. 
Subsequently  he  sends  Silas  on  some  other  tnisskr. 
not  recorded  either  in  the  history  or  the  Kpsw: 
probably  to  another  Macedonian  Church,  Philipp 
for  instance.  Silas  and  Timotheus  returned  teer- 
ther  fi-om  Macedonia  and  joined  the  Apostle  si 
Corinth.  6.  This  Kpistle  is  rather  p>ractical  thr 
doctrinal.  It  was  suggested  rather  by  pers«ii: 
feeling,  tlian  by  any  ui-gcnt  need,  which  might  hsv» 
formed  a centre  of  unity,  and  impressed  a distoc: 
character  on  the  whole.  Under  these  circumstance 
we  need  not  expect  to  trace  unity  of  purpose,  or  i 
continuous  argument,  and  any  analysis  must  t * 
more  or  less  artificial.  The  body  of  the  Episu. 
however,  may  conveniently  l»e  divided  into  in 
parts,  the  former  of  which,  extending  over  thi  ftrv: 
three  chapters,  is  chiefly  taken  up  with  a retrusp*:! 
of  the  Apostle’s  reLition  to  his  Thcfoalonian  a®* 
verts,  and  an  explanation  of  his  preseut  dreac- 
stauces  and  feelings,  while  the  latter,  ocimpruk; 
the  4th  and  5th  chapters,  contains  some  seasetuk 
exhortatious.  At  the  cloee  of  each  of  these  dimxcs 
is  a prayer,  commencing  with  the  same  wenk 
“ May  God  Himself,”  etc.,  and  expressed  in 
what  similnr  language.  The  Kpistle  closes  witis 
personal  injunctions  ;tnd  a benediction  (r.  2o--5> 
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7.  The  external  evidence  in  favour  of  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians  is 
chiefly  negative,  but  this  is  important  enough. 
There  is  no  trace  that  it  was  ever  disputed  at  any 
nge  or  in  any  section  of  the  Church,  or  even  by 
riny  individual,  till  the  present  century.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  the  allusions  to  it  in  writers  before  the 
close  of  the  2nd  century  are  confessedly  faint  and 
uncertain.  It  is  more  important  to  observe  that 
the  Epistle  was  included  in  the  Old  Latin  and 
Syriac  Versions,  that  it  is  found  in  the  Canon  of 
the  Muratorian  fragment,  and  that  it  was  also  con- 
tained in  that  of  Marcion.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  2nd  century  from  Irenaeus  downwards,  we  find 
this  Epistle  directly  quoted  and  ascribed  to  St.  Paul. 
The  evidence  derived  from  the  character  of  the 
Epistle  itself  is  so  strong  that  it  may  fairly  be 
called  irresistible.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enter 
into  the  question  of  style  here,  but  the  reader  may 
be  referred  to  the  Introduction  of  Jowett,  who  has 
handled  this  subject  very  fully  and  satisfactorily. 
An  equally  strong  argument  may  be  drawn  also 
from  the  matter  contained  in  the  Epistle.  In  the 
Erst  place,  the  fineness  and  delicacy  of  touch  with 
which  the  Apostle’s  relations  towards  his  Thessa- 
Jonian  converts  are  drawn,  am  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  clumsy  forgeries  of  the  early  Church. 
In  the  second  place,  the  writer  uses  language 
which,  however  it  may  be  explained,  is  certainly 
coloured  by  the  anticipation  of  the  speedy  advent  of 
the  Lord.  Such  a position  would  be  an  anachronism 
in  a writer  of  the  2nd  century.  The  genuineness 
of  this  Epistle  was  first  questioned  by  Schrader, 
who  was  followed  by  Baur.  The  following  is  a 
summary  of  Baur’s  arguments,  (i.)  He  attributes 
jgreat  weight  to  the  general  character  of  the  epistle, 
the  difference  of  style,  and  especially  the  absence  of 
distinctive  Pauline  doctrines,  (ii.)  In  the  mention 
of  the  “wrath”  overtaking  the  Jewish  people  (ii. 
IB),  Baur  sees  an  allusion  to  the  destruction  of  Je- 
rusalem, and  therefore  a proof  of  the  later  date  of 
the  Epistle,  (iii.)  He  urges  the  contradictious  to 
the  account  in  the  Acts,  (iv.)  He  discovers  re- 
ferences to  the  Acts,  which  show  that  the  Epistle 
was  written  later,  (v.)  He  supposes  passages  in 
this  Epistle  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  acknow- 
ledged letters  of  St.  Paul.  The  resemblances  how- 
ever which  he  points  out  are  not  greater  than,  or 
indeed  so  great  as,  those  in  other  Epistles,  aud  bear 
no  traces  of  imitation. 

Thessalonians,  Second  Epistle  to  the.  1. 

This  Epistle  appears  to  have  been  written  from 
Kjorinth  not  very  long  after  the  First,  for  Silvanus 
and  Timotheus  were  still  with  St.  Paul  (i.  1).  In 
the  former  letter  we  saw  chiefly  the  outpouring  of 
strong  personal  affection,  occasioned  by  the  renewal 
of  the  Apostle’s  intercourse  with  the  Thessalonians, 
and  the  doctrinal  aud  hortatory  portions  are  there 
subordinate.  In  the  Second  Epistle,  on  the  other 
hand,  his  leading  motive  seems  to  have  been  the 
desire  of  correcting  errors  in  the  Church  of  Thessa- 
lonica.  We  notice  two  points  especially  which  call 
forth  his  rebuke.  First,  it ‘seems  that  the  anxious 
■expectation  of  the  Lord’s  advent,  instead  of  sub- 
siding, hail  gained  ground  since  the  writing  of  the 
First  Epistle.  Secondly , the  Apostle  had  also  a 
personal  ground  of  complaint.  His  auth»rity  was 
not  denied  by  any,  but  it  was  tampered  with,  and 
nn  unauthorised  use  was  made  of  his  name.  De- 
signing men  might  misrepresent  his  teaching  in 
t,\vo  ways,  either  by  suppressing  what  be  actually 
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had  written  or  said,  or  by  forging  letters  and  in 
other  ways  representing  him  as  teaching  what  he 
had  not  taught.  St.  Paul’s  language  hints  in  dif- 
ferent places  at  both  these  modes  of  false  dealing. 
There  are  two  passages  which  allude  to  these  mis- 
representations of  his  teaching.  In  tire  first  of  these 
he  tells  them  in  vague  language,  “ not  to  be  trou- 
bled either  by  spirit  or  by  word  or  by  letter,  as 
coming  from  us,  as  if  the  day  of  the  Lord  were  at 
hand”  (ii.  2,  3).  In  the  second  passage  at  the 
close  of  the  Epistle  he  says,  “ The  salutation  of 
Paul  with  mine  own  hand,  which  is  a token  in 
every  Epistle:  so  I write”  (iii.  17)— evidently  a 
precaution  against  forgery.  It  will  be  seen  then  that 
tire  teaching  of  the  Second  Epistle  is  corrective  of, 
or  rather  supplemental  to,  that  of  the  First,  and 
therefore  presupposes  it.  2.  This  Epistle,  in  the 
range  of  subject  as  well  as  in  style  and  general  cha- 
racter, closely  resembles  the  First ; and  the  remarks 
made  on  thut  Epistle  apply  for  the  most  part 
equally  well  to  this.  The  structure  also  is  some- 
what similar,  the  main  body  of  the  Epistle  being 
divided  into  two  parts  in  the  same  way,  and  each 
part  closing  with  a prayer  (ii.  10,  17,  iii.  10). 
The  Epistle  ends  with  a special  direction  and  bene- 
diction (iii.  17,  18).  3.  The  external  evidence  in 

favour  of  the  Second  Epistle  is  somewhat  more 
definite  than  that  which  can  be  brought  in  favour 
of  tiie  First.  It  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  one  or 
two  passages  of  Polycarp;  and  the  language  in 
which  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  the  Man  of  Sin  is  so 
similar  that  it  can  scarcely  be  independent  of  this 
Epistle.  The  Second  Epistle,  like  the  First,  is 
found  in  the  canons  of  the  Syriac  and  Old  Latin 
Versions,  and  in  those  of  the  Muratorian  fragment 
and  of  the  heretic  Marcion  ; is  quoted  expressly  and 
by  name  by  Irenaeus  and  others  at  the  close  of  the 
second  century,  and  was  universally  received  by 
the  Church.  The  internal  character  of  the  Epistle 
too,  as  in  the  former  case,  bears  the  strangest  testi- 
mony to  its  Pauline  origin.  Its  genuineness  in  tact 
was  never  questioned  until  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  The  apocalyptic  passage  (ii.  1-12) 
is  the  great  stumblingblock.  It  has  been  objected 
to,  either  as  alluding  to  events  subsequent  to  St. 
Paul’s  death,  the  Neronian  persecution  for  instance  ; 
or  as  betraying  religious  views  derived  from  the 
Montanistn  of  the  second  century ; or  lastly,  as 
contradicting  St.  Paul’s  anticipations  expressed  else- 
where, especially  in  the  First  Epistle,  of  the  near 
approach  of  the  Lord’s  advent.  4.  The  most  strik- 
ing feature  in  the  Epistle  is  this  apocalyptic  passage, 
announcing  the  revelation  of  the  “ Man  of  Sin  ” 
(ii.  1-12),  and  it  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  in- 
vestigate its  meaning. — (I.)  The  passage  speaks  of  a 
great  apostasy  which  is  to  usher  in  the  advent  of 
Christ,  the  great  judgment.  There  are  three  pro- 
minent. figures  in  the  picture,  Christ,  Antichrist, 
and  the  Kestraiuer.  The  “mystery  of  lawless- 
ness ” is  alresidy  at  work.  At  present  it  is  checked 
by  the  Kestrainer;  but  the  check  will  be  removed, 
and  then  it  will  break  out  in  all  its  violence.  Then 
Christ  will  appear. — (II.)  Many  different  explana- 
tions have  been  offered  of  this  passage.  By  one 
class  of  interpreters  it  has  been  referred  to  circum- 
stances which  passed  within  the  circle  of  the  Apostle's 
own  experience.  Others  again  have  seen  in  it  the 
prediction  of  a crisis  yet  to  be  realized,  the  end  o: 
all  things.  The  former  of  these,  the  Praeterists, 
have  identified  the  “ Man  of  Sin”  with  divers  his- 
torical characters  — with  Caligula,  Nero,  Titus, 
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Simon  Mstgus,  Simon  son  of  Giora,  the  high-priest 
Ananias,  &cM  and  have  sought  for  an  historical  coun- 
terpart to  the  Restrainer  in  like  manner.  The  latter, 
the  Futurists,  have  also  given  various  accounts  of 
the  Antichrist,  the  mysterious  power  of  evil  which 
is  already  working.  To  l’rotestants  for  instance  it 
is  the  Papacy ; to  the  Greek  Church,  Mohammed- 
anism.— (111.)  Now  in  arbitrating  between  the 
Praeterists  and  the  Futurists,  we  are  led  by  the 
analogy  of  other  prophetic  announcements,  as  well 
as  by  the  language  of  the  passage  itself,  to  take  a 
middle  course.  Neither  is  wholly  right,  and  yet 
both  are  to  a certain  extent  right.  It  is  the  special 
characteristic  of  prophecy  to  speak  of  the  distant 
future  through  the  present  and  immediate.  Fol- 
lowing the  analogy  of  the  older  prophets  and  of  our 
Lord  himself,  we  may  agree  with  the  Praeterists 
that  St.  Paul  is  referring  to  events  which  fell  under 
his  own  cognizance;  for  indeed  the  Restrainer  is 
said  to  be  restraining  now,  and  the  mystery  of 
iniquity  to  be  already  working:  while  at  the  same 
time  we  may  accept  the  Futurist  view,  that  the 
Apostle  is  describing  the  end  of  all  things,  and  that 
therefore  the  prophecy  has  not  yet  received  its  most 
striking  and  complete  fulfilment. — (IV.)  If  this 
view  be  correct,  it  remains  to  inquire  what  parti- 
cular adversary  of  the  Gospel,  and  what  particular 
restraining  influence,  St.  Paul  may  have  had  in 
view.  But,  before  attempting  to  approximate  to 
an  explanation,  we  may  clear  the  way  by  laying 
down  two  rules.  First.  The  imagery  of  the  passage 
must  be  interpreted  mainly  by  itself,  and  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  time.  The  great  adversary  in 
the  Revelation  seems  to  be  the  Roman  power ; but 
it  may  be  widely  different  here.  There  were  even 
in  the  Apostolic  age  “ many  Antichrists and  we 
cannot  be  sure  that  the  Antichrist  present  to  the 
mind  of  St.  Paul  was  the  same  with  the  Antichrist 
contemplated  by  St.  John.  Secondly.  In  all  figur- 
ative passages  it  is  arbitrary  to  assume  that  a person 
is  denoted  where  we  find  a personification.  Thus 
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the  “ Man  of  Sin  " here  need  not  be  an  individual 
mau  ; it  may  be  a body  of  men,  or  a power,  a spi- 
ritual influence. — (V.)  Now  we  find  that  the  chief 
opposition  to  the  Gospel,  and  especially  to  St.  Panl'» 
preaching  at  this  time  arose  from  the  Jews.  It 
seems  on  the  whole  probable  that  the  Antichrist  is 
represented  especially  by  Judaism.  Correspondinc 
to  this  view  of  the  Antichrist,  we  shall  probably 
be  correct  in  regarding  the  Roman  Empire  as  thr 
restraining  power.  It  was  to  Roman  justice  ui 
Roman  magistrates  that  the  Apostle  had  recourv 
at  this  time  to  shield  him  from  the  enmity  of  the 
Jews,  and  to  check  their  violence.  It  was  only  jt 
a later  date  under  Nero,  that  Rome  l>ecame  the  an- 
tagonist of  Christendom,  and  then  she  also  in  tum  wa> 
fitly  portrayed  by  St.  John  as  the  type  of  Antichrist 
Thess&loni  ca.  The  original  name  of  this  dtx 
was  Therma  ; and  that  part  of  the  Macedonian  shore 
on  which  it  was  situated  retainer!  through  the  Ro- 
man period  the  designation  of  the  Thermaic  Gull. 
The  history  of  the  city  under  its  earlier  name  tu 
of  no  great  note.  It  rose  into  importance  with  tb* 
decay  of  Greek  nationality.  Cassander  the  son  of 
Antipater  rebuilt  and  enlarged  it,  and  named  i: 
after  his  wife  Thessalonica,  the  sister  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  The  name  ever  since,  under  vxrioc> 
slight  modifications,  has  been  continuous,  and  tie 
city  itself  has  never  ceased  to  be  eminent. 
is  still  the  most  important  town  of  Eurcpac 
Turkey,  next  after  Constantinople.  Under  the  Ro- 
mans, when  Macedonia  was  divided  into  fear 
governments,  Thessalonica  was  made  the  capital  v. 
the  second ; afterwards,  when  the  whole  was  conso- 
lidated into  one  province,  this  city  became  practi- 
cally the  metropolis.  Strabo  in  the  first  centnrr 
speaks  of  Thessalonica  as  the  most  populous  city  m 
Macedonia.  Tims  we  are  brought  to  St.  Paul’: 
visit  (with  Silas  and  Timothy)  during  his  wool 
missionary  journey,  and  to  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Thessalonica.  Three  circumstance 
must  here  be  mentioned,  which  illustrate  in  an  itc- 
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portant  manner  this  visit  and  this  journey  as  well 
as  the  two  Epistles  to  the  Thessnlonians.  (1.) 
This  was  the  chief  station  on  the  great  Roman 
Rood,  called  the  Via  Egnatia,  which  connected 
Rome  with  the  whole  region  to  the  north  of  the 
Aegean  Sea.  (2.)  Placed  as  it  was  on  this  great 
Road,  and  in  connexion  with  other  important  Ro- 
man ways,  Thessalonica  was  an  invaluable  centre 
for  the  spread  of  the  Gospel.  In  fact  it  was  nearly, 
if  not  quite,  on  a level  with  Corinth  and  Ephesus 
in  its  share  of  the  commerce  of  the  Levant.  (3.) 
The  circumstance  noted  in  Acts  xvii.  1,  that  here 
was  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews  in  this  part  of  Ma- 
cedonia, had  evidently  much  to  do  with  the  Apostle's 
plans,  and  also  doubtless  with  his  success.  Trade 
would  inevitably  bring  Jews  to  Thessalonica:  and 
it  is  remarkable  that,  ever  since,  they  have  had  a 
prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  the  city.  The  first 
scene  of  the  Apostle’s  work  at  Thessalonica  was  the 
synagogue  (Acts  xvii.  2,  3).  It  is  stated  that 
the  ministrations  among  the  Jews  continued  for 
three  weeks  (ver.  2).  Not  that  we  are  obliged  to 
limit  to  this  time  the  whole  stay  of  the  Apostles 
at  Thessalonica.  A flourishing  Church  was  cer- 
tainly formed  there:  and  the  Epistles  show  that  its 
elements  were  much  more  Gentile  than  Jewish. 
The  narrative  in  the  Acts  affords  a singularly  accu- 
rate illustration  of  the  political  constitution  of 
Thessalonica.  Not  only  is  the  demus  mentioned 
(Acts  xvii.  5)  in  harmony  with  what  has  been  above 
said  of  its  being  a “ free  city,”  but  the  peculiar 
title,  po/itarc/is  (ib.  6),  of  the  chief  magistrates. 
This  term  occurs  in  no  other  writing  ; but  it  may 
be  read  to  this  day  conspicuously  on  nn  arch  of  the 
early  Imperial  times,  which  spans  the  main  street 
of  the  city.  From  this  inscription  it  would  appear 
that  the  number  of  politarchs  was  seven.  The  arch 
just  mentioned  (called  the  Varddr  gate)  is  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  town.  At  its  eastern  ex- 
tremity is  another  Roman  arch  of  later  date,  and 
probably  commemorating  some  victory  of  Constan- 
tine. The  main  street,  which  both  these  arches 
cross,  and  which  intersects  the  city  from  east  to 
west,  is  undoubtedly  the  line  of  the  Via  Egnatia. 
A word  must  be  said,  in  conclusion,  on  the  later 
ecclesiastical  histoiy  of  Thessalonica.  For  during 
several  centuries  this  city  was  the  bulwark,  not 
simply  of  the  later  Greek  Empire,  but  of  Oriental 
Christendom,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  the 
conversion  of  the  Slavonians  and  Bulgarians.  Thus 
it  received  the  designation  of  “ the  Orthodox  City 
and  its  struggles  are  very  prominent  in  the  writings 
of  the  Byzantine  historians. 

Theu  das.  the  name  of  an  insurgent  mentioned 
in  Gamaliel’s  speech  before  the  Jewish  council  (Acts 
v.  35-39}  at  the  time  of  the  arraignment  of  the 
Apostles.  He  npj>eared,  according  to  Luke’s  ac- 
count, at  the  head  of  about  four  hundred  men. 
Josephus  speaks  of  a Theudas  who  played  a similar 
part  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  about  a.d.  44,  i.  c. 
some  ten  or  twelve  years  at  least  later  than  the  de- 
livery of  Gamaliel’s  speech ; and  since  Luke  places 
Iris  Theudas,  in  the  order  of  time,  before  Judas  the 
Galilean,  who  made  bis  appearance  soon  after  the  de- 
thronement of  Archelaus,  ».  c.  a.d.  6 or  7,  it  has 
been  charged  that  the  writer  of  the  Acts  cither 
fabricated  the  speech  put  into  the  mouth  of  Gama- 
liel, or  has  wrought  into  it  a transaction  which 
took  place  thirty  years  or  more  alter  the  time  when 
it  is  said  to  have  occurred.  Various  solutions  of 
the  difficulty  have  been  offered.  (1.)  Since  Luke 
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represents  Theudas  as  having  preceded  Judas  the  Ga- 
lilean, it  is  certain  that  he  could  not  have  appeared 
later,  at  all  events,  than  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Herod  the  Great.  Now,  the  very  year  of  that 
monarch’s  death  was  remarkably  turbulent ; the 
land  was  overrun  by  insurrectionary  chiefs  or  fana- 
tics. Josephus  mentions  but  three  of  these  dis- 
turbers by  name  ; he  passes  over  the  others  with  a 
general  allusion.  Among  those  whom  the  Jewish 
historian  has  omitted  to  name,  may  have  been  the 
Theudas  whom  Gamaliel  cites.  The  name  was  not 
an  uncommon  one.  (2.)  Another  explanation  is, 
that  Luke’s  Theudas  may  have  been  one  of  the 
three  insurgents  whose  names  are  mentioned  by 
Josephus  in  connexion  with  the  disturbances  which 
took  place  about  the  time  of  Herod’s  death.  Sonntag 
ai-gues  that  the  Theudas  referred  to  by  Gamaliel  is 
the  individual  who  occurs  in  Josephus  under  the 
name  of  Simon,  a slave  of  Herod.  There  can  be  no 
valid  objection  to  either  of  the  foregoing  supposi- 
tions : both  are  reasonable,  and  both  must  be  dis- 
proved before  Luke  can  be  justly  charged  with 
having  committed  an  anachronism  in  the  passage 
under  consideration. 

Thieves,  the  two.  The  men  who  under  this 
name  appear  in  the  history  of  the  crucifixion  were 
robbers  rather  than  thieves,  belonging  to  the  lawless 
bands  by  which  Palestine  was  at  that  time  and 
afterwards  infested.  Against  these  brigands  every 
Roman  procurator  had  to  wage  continual  war.  It 
was  necessary  to  use  an  armed  police  to  encounter 
them  (Luke  xxii.  52).  Of  the  previous  history  of 
the  two  who  suffered  on  Golgotha  we  know  no- 
thing. They  had  been  tried  and  condemned,  and 
were  waiting  their  execution  before  our  Lord  was 
accused.  It  is  probable  enough,  as  the  death  of 
Barabbas  was  clearly  expected  at  the  same  time, 
that  they  had  taken  part  in  his  insurrection.  Thev 
had  expected  to  die  with  Jesus  Barabbas.  They 
find  themselves  with  one  who  bore  the  same  imm<-, 
but  who  was  described  in  the  superscription  on  his 
cross  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  They  could  hardly 
fail  to  have  heard  something  of  his  fame  as  a pro- 
phet, of  his  triumphal  entiy  as  a king.  They  catch 
at  first  the  prevailing  tone  of  scorn.  But  over  one 
of  them  there  came  a change.  He  looked  back  upon 
bis  past  life,  and  saw  an  infinite  evil.  He  looked 
to  the  man  dying  on  the  cross  beside  him,  and  saw 
an  infinite  compassion.  There  indeed  was  one  unlike 
all  other  “kings  of  the  Jews”  whom  the  robber 
had  ever  known.  Such  an  one  must  be  all  that  He 
had  claimed  to  be.  To  be  forgotten  by  that  king 
seems  to  him  now  the  most  terrible  of  all  punish- 
ments ; to  take  part  in  the  triumph  of  His  return, 
the  most  blessed  of  all  hopes.  The  yearning  prayer 
was  answered,  not  in  the  letter,  but  in  the  spirit. 
We  cannot  wonder  that  a history  of  such  wonderful 
interest  should  at  all  times  have  fixed  itself  on 
men’s  minds,  and  led  them  to  speculate  and  ask 
questions  whicii  we  have  no  data  to  answer.  The 
simplest  and  truest  way  of  looking  at  it  has  been 
that  of  those  who  have  seen  in  the  “dying  thief” 
the  first  great  typical  instance  that  “a  man  is 
justified  by  faith  without  the  deeds  of  the  law.” 
Other  conjectures  turn  more  on  the  circumstance- 
of  the  history.  Bengel  finds  in  the  Lord’s  word;- 
to  him  an  indication  that  the  penitent  thief  was  a 
Gentile,  the  impenitent  a Jew,  and  thaV  thus  the 
scene  on  Calvary  was  typical  of  the  position  of  the 
two  Churches.  Stier  reads  in  the  words  of  reproof 
the  language  of  one  who  had  all  aioug  listened  with 
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grief  and  horror  to  the  revilings  of  the  multitude, 
the  buret  of  an  indignation  previously  suppressed. 
The  Apocryphal  Gospels,  as  usual,  do  their  best  to 
lower  the  divine  history  to  the  level  of  a legend. 

Thimna'tiiali.  A town  in  the  allotment  of  Dan 
(Josh.  xix.  43  only).  It  is  named  between  Elon 
and  Ekron.  The  name  is  the  same  as  thut  of  the  ; 
residence  of  Samson’s  wife. 

This'be.  A name  found  only  in  Tub.  i.  2,  as 
that  of  a city  of  Naphtali  from  which  Tobit’s  an- 
»“estor  had  been  carried  captive  by  the  Assyrians. 
The  real  interest  of  the  name  resides  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  maintained  by  some  interpreters  to  be  the 
place  which  had  the  glory  of  giving  birth  to  Eli- 
jah THE  TlSHBITE.  This,  however,  is,  at  the  best, 
very  questionable.  No  name  resembling  Thisbe  or 
Thibe  has  been  yet  encountered  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Kcdes  or  Safed. 

Thistle.  [Thorns  and  Thistles.] 

Thomas,  one  of  the  Apostles.  According  to 
Eusebius,  his  real  name  was  Judas.  This  may  have 
been  a mere  confusion  with  Thaddeus,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  the  extract.  But  it  may  also  be  that 
Thomas  was  a surname.  The  word  Thoma,  means 
“ a twin  aud  so  it  is  translated  in  John  xi.  1C, 
xxi.  2,  6 GiSufios.  Out  of  this  name  has  grown  the 
tradition  that  he  had  a twin-sister,  Lydia,  or  that 
lie  was  a twin-biother  of  our  Lord ; which  last, 
again,  would  confirm  his  identification  with  Judas 
(comp.  Matt.  xiii.  55).  He  is  said  to  have  been 
l>om  at  Antioch.  In  the  catalogue  of  the  Apostles 
he  is  coupled  with  Matthew  in  Matt.  x.  3,  Mark  iii. 
18,  Luke  vi.  15,  and  with  Philip  in  Acts  i.  13. 
All  that  we  know  of  him  is  derived  from  the  Gospel 
of  St  John ; and  this  amounts  to  three  traits, 
which,  however,  so  exactly  ngi-ee  together,  that, 
slight  as  they  are,  they  place  his  character  before  us 
with  a precision  which  lielongs  to  no  other  of  the 
twelve  Apostles,  except  Peter,  John,  and  Judas 
Iscariot.  This  character  is  that  of  a man,  slow  to 
believe,  seeing  all  the  difficulties  of  a case,  subject 
to  despondency,  viewing  tilings  on  the  darker  side, 
and  yet  full  of  nrdent  love  for  his  Master.  The 
first  trait  is  his  speech  when  our  Lord  determined 
to  face  the  dangers  that  awaited  Him  in  Judaea  on 
his  journey  to  Bethany.  Thomas  said  to  his  fellow- 
disciples,  “ Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with 
Him”  (John  xi.  18).  The  second  was  his  speech 
during  the  Last  Supper.  “ Thomas  saith  unto 
Him,  Lord,  we  know  not  whither  thou  goest,  and 
how  can  we  know  the  way?"  (xiv.  5).  It  was  the 
prosaic,  incredulous  doubt  as  to  moving  a step  in 
the  unseen  future,  nnd  yet  an  eager  inquiry  to  know 
how  this  step  was  to  be  taken.  The  third  was  after 
the  IlesuiTcction.  He  was  absent — possibly  by  ac- 
cident, perhaps  characteristically — from  the  first 
assembly  when  Jesus  had  appeared.  The  others 
told  him  what  they  had  seen.  He  broke  forth  into 
an  exclamation,  the  terms  of  which  convey  to  us  at 
once  the  vehemence  of  his  doubt,  and  nt  the  same 
time  the  vivid  picture  that  his  mind  retained  of  his 
Master's  foim  as  he  had  last  seen  Him  lifeless  on 
the  cross  (John  xx.  25).  On  the  eighth  day  he 
was  with  them  at  their  gathering,  perhaps  in  ex- 
pectation of  a recurrence  of  the  visit  of  the  previous 
week  ; and  Jesus  stood  amongst  them.  He  uttered 
the  same  salutation,  “ Peace  be  unto  you and 
then  turning  to  Thomas,  as  if  this  had  been  the 
special  object  of  His  appearance,  uttered  the  words  j 
which  convey  as  strongly  the  sense  of  condemna- 
tion and  teuder  reproof  as  those  of  Thomas  had  ] 
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shown  the  sense  of  hesitation  and  doubt.  The  effect 
on  Thomas  is  immediate.  The  conviction  produced 
by  the  removal  of  his  doubt  became  deeper  and 
stronger  than  that  of  any  of  the  other  Apostles. 
The  words  in  which  he  expressed  his  belief  contain 
a far  higher  assertion  of  his  Master's  divine  nature 
1 than  is  contained  in  any  other  expression  used  by 
Apostolic  lips,  “ My  Lord,  and  my  God.”  The  an- 
swer of  our  Lord  sums  up  the  moral  of  the  whole 
narrative  : “ Because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hart 
believed : blessed  nrc  they  that  have  not  seen  me, 
and  yet  have  believed  ” (xx.  29).  In  the  N.  T. 
we  hear  of  Thomas  only  twice  again,  once  on  the 
Sea  of  Galilee  with  the  seven  disciples,  where  he  a 
ranked  next  after  Peter  (John  xxi.  2),  and  again  a 
the  assemblage  of  the  Apostles  after  the  Aseensxm 
(Acts  i.  13).  The  earlier  traditions,  ns  believed  ia 
the  4th  century,  represent  him  as  preaching  ia 
Pnrthia  or  Persia,  and  as  finally  buried  at  Edesn. 
The  later  traditions  carry  him  further  East.  Hs* 
martyrdom  (whether  in  Persia  or  India)  is  said 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  a lance ; and  is  com- 
memorated by  the  Latin  Church  on  Dec.  21,  by  the 
Greek  Church  on  Oct.  6,  and  by  the  Indians  on  July  1. 
Thomo'L  Thamah  or  Tamah  (l  Eed.  r.  32). 

Thorns  and  Thistles.  There  appear  to  tc 
eighteen  or  twenty  Hebrew  words  which  point  to 
different  kinds  of  prickly  or  thorny  shrubs.  The* 
words  are  variously  rendered  iu  the  A.  V.  by 
44  thorns,”  •*  briers,"  “ thistles,”  &c.  It  were  a 
hopeless  task  to  enter  into  a discussion  of  these  nu- 
merous Hebrew  terms;  we  shall  not  therefore  at- 
tempt it,  but  confine  our  remarks  to  some  of  the 
most  important  names,  and  those  which  seem  to 
afford  some  slight  indications  as  to  the  plants  they 
denote.  1.  Atdd  occurs  as  the  name  of  some  spinoc. 
plant  in  Judg.  ix.  14,  15,  where  the  A.  V.  renders 
it  by  “bramble"  (Marg.  “thistle”),  and  in  P*. 
lviii.  9 (A.  V.  “thorns").  The  plant  in  question 
is  sup|»osed  to  be  Lydum  Europaeutn  or  L.  atntn 
(Box-thorn),  both  of  which  species  occur  in  l^xle- 
tine.  The  Arabic  name  of  this  plant  is  identical 
with  the  Hebrew.  Lycitim  Europaeum  is  a native 
of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa;  in 
the  Grecian  islands  it  is  common  in  hedges.  1 
Chcdek  occurs  in  Prov.  xv.  19,  and  in  Mic.  viL  4. 
Celsius,  referring  the  Hcb.  term  to  the  Arabic 
Chadak , is  of  opinion  that  some  spinous  species  « 
Solatium  is  intended.  The  Arabic  terra  clearly  de- 
notes some  kind  of  Solatium ; either  the  5.  mtba- 
gela , var.  esculcntum,  or  the  S.  Sodomeum  (“  tpfk 
of  Sodom  ”).  The  Heb.  term  may  be  generic,  ad 
intended  to  denote  any  thorny  plant  suitable  ior 
hedges.  3.  C/tSach , a word  of  very  uncertain 
meaning  which  occurs  in  the  sense  of  some  thorny 
plant  in  Is.  xxxiv.  13,  Hos.  ix.  6,  Prov.  Erri.  9, 
Cant.  ii.  2,  2 K.  xiv.  9.  See  also  Job  xxii.  40: 

“ Let  choach  (A.  V.  * thistles  ’)  glow  instead  cf 
wheat.”  Celsius  believes  the  blackthorn  (/'no uu 
sylcestris ) is  denoted.  Perhaps  the  term  is  used  ra 
a wide  sense  to  signify  any  thorny  plant.  4.  Dar- 
dar  is  mentioned  twice  in  connexion  with  the  Heb. 
kdts,  viz.  in  Gen.  iii.  18,  and  Hos.  x.  8.  The  Grek 
rpl&oKos  occurs  in  Matt.  vii.  1G.  See  also  Heb. 
vi.  8.  It  is  probable  that  either  the  Tnbuhts  ier- 
restris,  which,  however,  is  not  a spiny  or  thorny 
plant,  but  lias  spines  on  the  fruit,  or  ehe  the  tea* 
taurca  calcitrapa , is  the  plant  w hich  is  more  perti- 
j cularly  intended  by  the  word  dardar.  5.  <St<Wr. 

\ almost  always  found  in  connexion  with  the  won! 

I s/utith , occurs  iu  several  places  of  the  Hebrew  text; 
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it  is  variously  rendered  by  the  LXX.  According 
to  Abu’lfadl,  dted  by  Celsius,  “ the  Samur  of  the 
Arabs  is  a thorny  tree ; it  is  a species  of  Sidra 
which  does  not  produce  fra  it.”  No  thorny  plants 
are  more  conspicuous  in  Palestine  anti  the  Bible 
Lands  than  different  kinds  of  Rhamnaccac  such  as 
Paliurus  acnleatus  (Christ’s  Thom),  and  ZixyphuM 
Spina  Christi ; this  latter  plant  is  the  nchk  of  the 
Arabs  which  grows  abundantly  in  Syria  and  Pa- 
lestine. The  X iuitsots  of  Is.  vii.  19,  Iv.  Id,  pro- 
bably denotes  some  species  of  Zivjphns.  The 
“ crown  of  thorns  ” which  was  put  in  derision  upon 
our  Lord's  head  just  before  his  crucifixion,  was 
probably  composed  of  the  thorny  twigs  of  the  nchk 
(Zixyphvs  Spina  Christi)  mentioned  above;  being 
common  everywhere,  they  could  readily  be  procured. 

Thra'cia,  A Thracian  horseman  is  incidentally 
mentioned  in  2 Mace.  xii.  33,  apparently  one  of  the 
bodyguard  of  Gorgiax,  governor  of  Idumaea  under 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Thrace  at  this  period  in- 
cluded the  whole  of  the  countiy  within  the  boundary 
of  the  Strymon,  the  Danube,  and  the  coasts  of  the 
Aegean,  Propontis  and  Kuxine — all  the  region,  in 
fact,  now  comprehended  in  Bulgaria  and  Roumelia. 
In  the  early  times  it  was  inhabited  by  a number  of 
tribes,  each  under  its  own  chief.  The  wnrs  on  a 
large  scale  which  followed  the  death  of  Alexander 
furnished  employment  for  the  martial  tendencies  of 
the  Thracians,  who  found  a demand  for  their  services 
as  mercenaries  everywhere.  Cavalry  was  the  arm 
which  they  chiefly  furnished,  the  rich  pastures  of 
Roumelia  abounding  in  horses.  The  only  other 
passage,  if  any,  containing  an  allusion  to  Thrace,  to 
be  found  in  the  Bible,  is  Gen.  x.  2,  where  Tiros 
has  by  some  been  supposed  to  mean  Thrace. 

Thrase'as.  Father  of  Apollonius  (1),  2 Macc. 
iii.  5.  [Apollonius.] 

Three  Taverns,  a station  on  the  Appian  Road, 
along  which  St.  Paul  travelled  from  Puteoli  to 
Home  (Acts  xxviii.  13).  The  distances,  reckoning 
southwards  from  Rome,  are  given  as  follows  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary , “ to  Aricia,  16  miles ; to  Three 
Taverns,  17  miles;  to  Appii  Forum,  10  miles;” 
and,  comparing  this  with  wlmt  is  observed  still 
along  the  line  of  road,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  “Three  Taverns” 
was  near  the  modern  Cisterna.  Just  at  this  point 
a road  came  lit  from  Antinm  on  the  coast.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  “ Thiee  Taverns"  was  a frequent 
meeting-place  of  travellers. 

Threshing'.  [AGRICULTURE.] 

Threshold.  1.  [see  Gate].  2.  Of  the  two 
words  so  rendered  in  A.  V.,  one,  miphthdn,  seems 
to  mean  sometimes  a projecting  beam  or  corbel  (Ez. 
ii.  3,  x.  4,  18). 

Thresholds,  the.  This  word,  Asuppe,  ap- 
pears to  be  inaccurately  rendered  in  Neh.  xii.  25, 
though  its  real  force  has  perhaps  not  yet  been  dis- 
covered. The  “house  of  the  Asuppim,”  or  simply 
**  the  Asuppim,”  is  mentioned  in  1 Chr.  xxvi.  15, 
17,  as  a part,  probably  a gate,  of  the  enclosure  of 
the  “ house  of  Jehovah,”  apparently  at  its  S.W. 
comer.  The  allusion  in  Neh.  xii.  25  is  undoubtedly 
to  the  same  place. 

Throne.  The  Hebrew  term  cissi  applies  to  any 
elevated  seat  occupied  by  a person  in  authority, 
whether  a high-priest  (1  Sam.  i.  9),  a judge  (Ps. 
exxii.  5),  or  n military  chief  (Jer.  i.  15).  The  use 
of  a chair  in  a country  where  the  usual  postures 
were  squatting  and  reclining,  was  at  all  times  re- 
garded as  a symbol  of  dignity  (2  K.  iv.  10  ; Prov. 
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ix.  14).  In  order  to  specify  a throne  in  our  sense 
of  the  term,  it  was  necessary  to  add  to  c»sse  the 
notion  of  royalty : hence  the  frequent  occurrence  of 
such  expressions  a*  “ the  throne  of  the  kingdom  ” 
( Deut.  xvii.  18  ; 1 K.  i.  46  ; 2 Chr.  vii.  18).  The 
characteristic  feature  in  the  royal  throne  was  its 
elevation  : Solomon’s  throne  was  approached  by  six 
steps  (1  K.  x.  19;  2 Chr.  ix.  18);  and  Jehovah’s 
throne  is  described  ns  “high  and  lifted  up”  (Is. 
vi.  1).  The  materials  and  workmanship  were 
costly.  It  was  furnished  with  arms  or  “ stays.’’ 
The  steps  were  also  lined  with  pairs  of  lions.  As 
to  the  form  of  the  chair,  we  are  only  informed  iu 
1 K.  x.  19  that  “ the  top  was  round  behind.”  The 
king  sat  on  his  throne  on  state  occasions.  At  such 
times  he  appeared  in  his  royal  robes.  The  throne 
was  the  symbol  of  supreme  power  and  dignity  (Gen. 
xii.  40).  Similarly,  “ to  sit  upon  the  throne,”  im- 
plied the  exercise  of  regal  power  (Deut.  xvii.  18; 
1 K.  xvi.  11). 


AMyrian  throne  or  cheir  of  *lalo  (Layard,  Xintvth,  U.  301). 


Thummim.  [Urim  and  Thummim.] 

Thunder.  In  a physical  point  of  view,  the  most 
noticeable  feature  in  connexion  with  thunder  is  the 
extreme  rarity  of  its  occurrence  during  the  summer 
months  in  Palestine  and  the  adjacent  countries. 
From  the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember it  is  hardly  ever  heard.  Hence  it  was  se- 
lected by  Samuel  as  a striking  expression  of  the 
Divine  displeasure  towards  the  Israelites  (l  Sam. 
xii.  17).  Rain  in  harvest  was  deemed  as  extraor- 
dinary as  snow  in  summer  (Prov.  xxvi.  1),  and 
Jerome  asserts  that  he  had  never  witnessed  it  in 
the  latter  pail  of  June,  or  in  July  (Comm,  on  Am. 
iv.  7).  In  the  imaginative  philosophy  of  the  He- 
brews, thunder  was  regarded  as  the  voice  of  Jehovah 
(Job  xxxvii.  2,4,  5,  xl.  9;  Ps.  xviii.  13,  xxix.  3-9; 
Is.  xxx.  30,  31),  who  dwelt  behind  the  thunder- 
cloud (Ps.  lxxxi.  7).  Thunder  was,  to  the  mind  of 
the  Jew,  the  symbol  of  Dirine  power  (Ps.  xxix. 
3,  &c.),  and  vengeance  (1  Sam.  ii.  10  ; 2 Sam. 
xxii.  14). 

Thyati'ra,  A city  on  the  Lycos,  founded  by 
Seleucus  Nicator.  It  was  one  of  the  many  Mace- 
donian colonies  established  in  Asia  Minor,  in  the 
sequel  of  the  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire  by 
Alexander.  It  lay  to  the  left  of  the  road  from  Per- 
gamus  to  Sardis,  on  the  southern  incline  of  the 
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watershed  which  separates  the  valley  of  the  Cnicus 
{Bakyrtchai)  from  that  of  the  Hernms,  on  the  very 
confines  of  Mysia  and  Ionia,  so  as  to  be  sometimes 
reckoned  within  the  one,  and  sometimes  within  the 
other.  In  earlier  times  it  had  borne  the  names  of 
Pelopin,  Semiramis,  and  Euhippia.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Christian  era,  the  Macedonian 
clement  so  preponderated  as  to  give  a distinctive 
character  to  the  population  ; and  Strabo  simply  calls 
it  a Macedonian  colony.  The  original  inhabitants 
had  probably  been  distributed  in  hamlets  round 
about,  when  Thyatira  was  founded.  During  the 
continuance  of  the  Attalic  dynasty,  Thyatira  scarcely 
appears  in  history  ; and  of  the  various  inscriptions 
which  have  been  found  on  the  site,  now’  called  Ak 
Hissar , not  one  unequivocally  belongs  to  earlier 
times  than  those  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  pro- 
sperity of  the  city  seems  to  have  received  a new 
impulse  under  Vespasian.  Dyeing  apparently  foimed 
an  important  part  of  the  industrial  activity  of  Thy- 
atira, as  it  did  of  that  of  Colossae  and  I^iodicaea 
(Acts  xvi.  14).  The  principal  deity  of  the  city  was 
Apollo,  worshipped  as  the  sun-god  under  the  sur- 
name Tyrimnas.  He  was  no  doubt  introduced  by 
the  Macedonian  colonists,  for  the  name  is  Macedo- 
nian. A priestess  of  Artemis  is  also  mentioned  in 
the  inscriptions.  Another  superstition,  of  an  ex- 
tremely curious  nature,  which  existed  at  Thyatira, 
^eerns  to  have  been  brought  thither  by  some  of  the 
corrupted  Jews  of  the  dispersed  tribes.  A fane 
stood  outside  the  walls,  dedicated  to  Sambatha — 
the  name  of  the  sibyl  who  is  sometimes  called  Chal- 
daean,  sometimes  Jewish,  sometimes  Persian — in 
the  midst  of  an  enclosure  designated  “ the  Chal- 
daean’s  court.”  This  seems  to  lend  an  illustration 
to  the  obscure  passage  in  Rev.  ii.  20,  21,  which 
Grotius  interprets  of  the  wife  of  the  bishop.  Now 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  in  Thyatira  there 
was  a great  amalgamation  of  races.  But  amalgam- 
ation of  different  races,  in  pagan  nations,  always 
went  together  with  a syncretism  of  different  reii- 
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gions,  every  relation  of  life  haring  its  religious 
sanction.  If  the  sibyl  Sambatha  was  really  a 
Jewess,  lending  her  aid  to  this  proceeding,  and  not 
discountenanced  by  the  authorities  of  the  Judato- 
Christian  Church  at  Thyatira,  both  the  censure  and 
its  qualification  become  easy  of  explanation. 

Thyine  wood  occurs  once  only,  viz.  in  Rev. 
xviii.  12,  where  the  margin  has  “sweet"  (wood. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  wood  here  spoko 
of  is  that  of  the  Thuya  articulate,  Desfont.,  tl* 
Callitris  quadrivahis  of  present  botanists.  This 
tree  was  much  prized  by  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  wood  for 
various  ornamental  purposes.  By  the  Romans  the 
tree  was  called  citrus , the  wood  citrum.  It  is  x 
native  of  Barbary,  and  grows  to  the  height  of  15  to 
25  feet.  Pliny  says  that  the  citrus  is  found  abun- 
dantly in  Mauretanin.  The  resin  known  by  the 
name  of  Sandarach  is  the  produce  of  this  tree,  which 
belongs  to  the  cypress  tribe  ( Cuprcssincae),  of  the 
nat.  order  Conifcrae. 

Tibe  rias,  a city  in  the  time  of  Christ,  on  tbt 
Sen  of  Galilee  ; first  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment (John  vi.  1,  23,  xxi.  1),  and  theu  by  Josephus, 
who  states  that  it  was  built  by  Herod  Antipos,  ui 
was  named  by  him  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Tibe- 
rius. It  was  probably  a new  town,  and  not  a 
restored  or  enlarged  one  merely;  for  “ Rakksth" 
(Josh.  xix.  35),  which  is  said  in  the  Talmud  to 
have  occupied  the  same  position,  lay  in  the  tribe  of 
Naphtali,  whereas  Tiberias  appeal's  to  have  be® 
within  the  limits  of  Zebulun  (Matt.  iv.  13).  Tibe- 
rias was  the  capital  of  Galilee  from  the  timeofin 
origin  until  the  reign  of  Herod  Agrippa  II,  who 
changed  the  seat  of  power  back  again  to  Sepphom, 
where  it  had  been  before  the  founding  of  the  new 
city.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  Greeks  u>i 
Romans,  and  foreign  customs  prevailed  there  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  give  offence  to  the  stricter 
Jews.  The  ancient  name  has  survived  in  that  of 
the  modem  Tubarich , which  occupies  unque»tka- 
ably  the  original  site,  except  that  it  is  confined  te 
narrower  limits  than  those  of  the  original  city. 
Near  Tubarich,  about  a mile  further  south  akoc 
the  shore,  are  the  celebrated  warm  baths,  which  the 
Roman  naturalists  reckoned  among  the  greatest 
known  curiosities  of  the  world.  The  intenmdnt* 
space  between  these  baths  and  the  town  abound- 
with  traces  of  ruins,  such  as  the  foundations  of 
walls,  heaps  of  stone,  blocks  of  granite,  and  the 
like ; and  it  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  dot 
the  ancient  Tiberias  occupied  also  this  ground,  as-t 
was  much  more  extensive  than  its  modern  successor 
It  stood  anciently  as  now,  on  the  western  shore, 
about  two-thirds  of  the  way  between  the  northern 
and  southern  end  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  There  is  i 
margin  or  strip  of  huid  there  between  the  water 
and  the  steep  hills  (which  elsewhere  in  that  quarter 
come  down  so  boldly  to  the  edge  of  the  lake),  aboui 
two  miles  long  and  a quarter  of  a mile  broad.  The 
tract  in  question  is  somewhat  undulating,  bat  ap- 
proximates to  the  character  of  a plain.  TubarkX 
the  modern  town,  occupies  the  northern  end  of  this 
parallelogram,  nnd  the  Warm  Baths  the  southern 
extremity ; so  that  the  more  extended  tity  of  the 
Roman  age  must  have  covered  all,  or  nearly  all  of 
the  peculiar  ground  whose  limits  arc  thus  dearly 
defined.  The  place  is  four  and  n half  hours  frera 
Nazareth,  one  hour  from  Mejdel,  possibly  the  acoeat 
Magdala,  nnd  thirteen  hours,  by  the  shortest  root/, 
from  Banias  or  Caesarea  Philippi.  It  is  rena.-h- 
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able  that  the  Gospels  give  us  no  information,  that 
the  Saviour,  who  spent  so  much  of  his  public  life 
m Galilee,  ever  visited  Tiberias.  Tiberias  has  an 
interesting  history,  apart  from  its  strictly  Biblical 
tibociations.  It  bore  a conspicuous  part  in  the  wars 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Romans.  The  Sanhedrim, 
subsequently  to  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  after  a tem- 
porary sojourn  at  Jamnia  and  Sepphoris,  became 
rued  there  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century. 
Celebrated  schools  of  Jewish  learning  flourished 
there  through  a succession  of  several  centuries. 
The  Mishua  was  compiled  at  this  place  by  the  great 
Rabbi  Judah  Hakkodesh  (A.P.  190),  The  place 
pta^ed,  under  Constantine,  into  the  power  of  the 
Christians;  and  during  the  period  of  the  Crusades 
was  lost  and  won  repeatedly  by  the  different  com- 
batants. Since  that  time  it  has  been  possessed  succes- 
sively by  Persians,  Arabs,  and  Turks;  and  contains 
now,  under  the  Turkish  rule,  a mixed  population 
of  Mohammedans,  Jews,  and  Christians,  variously 
estimated  at  from  two  to  four  thousand.  . 

Tibe'rias,  the  Sea  of.  This  term  is  found  only 
in  John  xxi.  1,  the  other  passage  in  which  it  occurs 
in  the  A.  V.  (ib.  vi.  1)  being,  if  the  original  is  accur- 
ately rendered,  “ the  sea  of  Galilee,  of  Tiberias." 
[Gexnesaket,  Sea  of.] 

Tibe  rius  (in  full,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero),  the  ; 
second  Roman  emperor,  successor  of  Augustus,  who 
began  to  reign  a.d.  14,  and  reigned  until  a.d.  37. 
He  was  the  son  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  and 
Livia,  and  hence  a stepson  of  Augustus.  He  was 
bora  at  Rome  on  the  16th  of  November,  B.C.  45. 
He  became  emperor  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  after 
having  distinguished  himself  as  a commander  in 
various  wars,  and  having  evinced  talents  of  a high 
order  as  an  orator,  and  an  administrator  of  civil 
affairs.  He  even  gained  the  reputation  of  possessing 
the  sterner  virtues  of  the  Roman  character,  and 
was  regarded  as  entirely  worthy  of  the  imperial 
honours  to  which  his  birth  and  supposed  personal 
merits  at  length  opened  the  way.  Vet,  on  being 
raised  to  the  supreme  power,  he  suddenly  became, 
or  showed  himself  to  be,  a very  different  man.  His 
subsequent  life  was  one  of  inactivity,  sloth,  and 
self-indulgence.  He  was  despotic  in  his  govern- 
ment, cruel  and  vindictive  in  his  disposition.  Ti- 
berius died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight,  after  a reign 
of  twenty-three  years. 

Tib 'hath,  a city  of  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobali 
( I Chr.  xviii.  8),  which  in  ‘2  Sam.  viii.  8 is  called 
Ik-tah.  Its  exact  position  is  unknown. 

Tib'ni.  After  Zirori  had  burnt  himself  in  his 
palace,  there  was  a division  in  the  northern  king- 
dom, half  of  the  people  following  Tibni  the. son  of 
Ginath,  and  half  following  Omri  (1  K.  xvi.  21,22). 
Omri  was  the  choice  of  the  army.  Tibni  was  prob- 
ably put  forward  by  the  people  of  Tirzah,  which 
was  then  besieged  by  Omri  aud  his  host.  The 
struggle  between  the  contending  factions  lasted  four 
years  (comp.  1 K.  xvi.  15,  23). 

Tidal  is  mentioned  only  in  Gen.  xiv.  1,  9.  If 
the  present  Hebrew  text  is  accepted,  the  king  was 
culled  Thid’al ; while,  if  the  Septuagiut  more  nearly 
represents  the  original,  his  name  was  Thargal,  or 
perhaps  Thwgal.  This  last  rendering  is  probably 
to  be  preferred,  as  the  name  is  then  a significant 
one  in  the  early  Hamitic  dialect  of  the  lower  Tigris 
aud  Kuphrates  country  — Thur  gal  being  “ the 
great  chief.”  Thargal  is  called  “ king  of  nations," 
bv  which  it  is  reasonable  to  understand  that  he  was 
a chief  over  various  nomadic  tribes. 
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Tiglath-Pile'ser.  In  1 Chr.  v.  26,  and  again 
in  2 Chr.  xxviii.  20,  the  name  of  this  king  is  written 
“ Tilgath-pilneser ;”  but  in  this  form  there  is  a 
double  corruption.  The  native  word  reads  as 
TiguHi-pal-lsirat  for  which  the  Tiglath-pil-cser  of 
2 Kings  is  a fair  equivalent.  Tiglath-Pileser  is  the 
second  Assyrian  king  mentioned  in  Scripture  as 
having  come  into  contact  with  the  Israelites.  He 
attacked  Samaria  in  the  reign  of  Pekah,  on  what 
ground  we  are  not  told,  but  probably  because  Pekah 
withheld  his  tribute,  and,  having  entered  his  terri- 
tories, “ took  Ijon,  aud  Abel-beth-maachah,  and 
Janoah,  and  Kedesh,  and  Hazor,  and  Gilead,  and 
Galilee,  and  all  the  land  of  Naphtali,  and  carried 
them  captive  to  Assyria  ” (2  K.  xv.  29).  The  date 
of  this  invasion  cannot  at  present  be  fixed.  After 
his  first  expedition,  a close  league  was  formed  be- 
tween Rezin,  king  of  Syria,  and  Pekah,  having  for 
its  special  object  the  humiliation  of  Judah.  At  first 
great  successes  were  gained  by  Pekah  and  his  con- 
federate (2  K.  xv.  37  ; 2 Chr.  xxviii.  6-8);  but, 
on  their  proceeding  to  attack  Jerusalem  itself,  Ahaz 
applied  to  Assyria  for  assistance,  and  Tiglath-Pi- 
leser, consenting  to  aid  him,  again  appeared  at  the 
head  of  an  army  in  these  regious.  He  first  marched, 
naturally,  against  Damascus,  which  he  took  (2  K. 
j xvi.  9),  razing  it  to  the  ground,  and  killing  Rezin, 
the  Damascene  monarch.  After  this,  probably,  he 
proceeded  to  chastise  Pekah,  whose  country  he  en- 
tered on  the  north-east,  where  it  bordered  upon 
“ Syria  of  Damascus.”  Here  he  overran  the  whole 
district  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  carrying  into  cap- 
tivity “ the  Reubenites,  the  Gadites,  and  the  half 
tribe  of  Manassch  ” (1  Chr.  v.  26).  Before  return- 
ing into  his  own  land,  Tiglath-Pileser  had  an  inter- 
view with  Ahaz  at  Damascus  (2  K.  xvi.  10).  This 
is  all  that  Scripture  tells  us  of  Tiglath-Pileser.  He 
appears  to  have  succeeded  Pul,  and  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  Shalmaneser ; to  have  been  contem- 
porary with  Rezin,  Pekah,  and  Ahaz ; and  therefore 
to  have  ruled  Assyria  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighth  century  before  our  era.  From  his  own  in- 
scriptions we  learn  that  his  reign  lasted  at  least 
seventeen  years  ; that,  besides  warring  in  Syria  and 
Samaria,  he  attacked  Babylonia,  Media,  Armenia, 
and  the  independent  tribes  in  the  upper  regions  of 
Mesopotamia ; thus,  like  the  other  great  Assyrian 
monarchs,  warring  along  the  whole  frontier  of  the 
empire ; and  finally,  that  he  was  (probably)  not  a 
legitimate  prince,  but  an  usurper  and  the  founder 
of  a dynasty.  The  authority  of  Berosus  and  He- 
rodotus, combined  with  the  monumental  indications, 
justifies  us  in  concluding  that  the  founder  of  the 
Lower  Dynasty  or  Empire,  the  first  monarch  of 
the  New  Kingdom,  was  the  Tiglath-Pileser  of  Scrip- 
ture. He  reigned  certainly  from  B.C.  747  to  B.c. 
730,  and  possibly  a few  years  longer,  being  suc- 
ceeded by  Shalmaneser  at  least  as  early  as  B.C.  725. 
Tiglath-Pileser’ s wars  do  not,  generally,  appear  to 
have  been  of  much  importance.  The  destruction 
of  Damascus,  the  absorption  of  Syria,  and  the  ex- 
tension of  Assyrian  influence  over  Judaea,  are  the 
chief  events  of  his  reign.  No  palace  or  great 
building  can  be  ascribed  to  this  king.  His  slabs, 
which  are  tolerably  numerous,  show  that  he  must 
have  built  or  adorned  a residence  atGilah  {Xiinrudj, 
where  they  were  found ; but,  as  they  were  not  dis- 
covered in  situ , we  cannot  say  anything  of  the 
edifice  to  which  they  originally  belonged. 

Ti  gris  is  used  by  the  LXX.  as  the  Greek  equi- 
valent of  the  Hebrew  Hiddekel ; aud  occurs  also  in 
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several  of  the  apocryphal  books,  as  in  Tobit  (vi.  1), 
Judith  (i.  6),  and  Ecclesiasticus  (xxiv.  25).  The 
Tigris,  like  the  Euphrates,  rises  from  two  principal 
sources.  The  most  distant,  and  therefore  the  true, 
source  is  the  western  one,  which  is  in  lot.  38 3 10', 
long.  30°  20'  nearly,  a little  to  the  south  of  the 
high  mountain  lake  called  GWjik  or  Giilcnjik,  in 
the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Euphrates  where  it 
sweeps  round  between  Patou  and  Telck.  The 
Tigris’  source  is  near  the  south-western  angle  of 
the  lake,  and  cannot  be  more  than  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  channel  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
course  of  the  Tigris  is  at  first  somewhat  north  of 
cast,  but  after  pursuing  this  direction  for  about 
25  miles  it  makes  a sweep  round  to  the  south, 
and  descends  by  Arghani  Maden  upon  Diarbekr.  It 
then  turns  suddenly  to  the  east,  and  flows  in  this 
direction,  past  Osman  Kieui  to  Til,  where  it  once 
moie  alters  its  course  aud  takes  that  south-easterly 
direction,  which  it  pursues,  with  certain  slight 
variations,  to  its  final  junction  with  the  Euphrates. 
At  Osman  Kictii  it  receives  the  second  or  Eastern 
Tigris,  which  descends  from  Niphates  (the  modern 
Ala-Tagh),  with  a course  almost  due  south.  Near 
Til  a large  stream  flows  into  it  from  the  north-east. 
This  branch  rises  near  Billi,  in  northern  Kurdistan. 
From  Til  the  Tigris  runs  southward  for  20  miles 
through  a long,  narrow,  and  deep  gorge,  at  the  end 
of  which  it  emerges  u|xm  the  comparatively  low 
but  still  hilly  country  of  Mesopotamia,  near  Jcxireh. 
Through  this  it  flows  with  a course  which  is  south- 
south-east  to  Mosul,  thence  nearly  south  to  Kileh- 
Shergluit,  and  again  south-south-east  to  Samara, 
where  the  hills  end  and  the  river  enters  on  tire 
jrreat  .alluvium.  The  course  is  now  more  irregular. 
The  length  of  the  whole  stream,  exclusive  of  me- 
anders, is  reckoned  at  1146  miles.  The  average 
width  of  the  Tigris  in  this  part  of  its  course  is  200 
yards,  while  its  depth  is  very  considerable.  Besides 
the  three  head-streams  of  the  Tigris,  the  liver  re- 
ceives, along  its  middle  and  lower  course,  no  fewer 
than  five  important  tributaries.  These  are  the  river 
of  Zahl.o  or  Eastern  Khabour,  the  Great  Zab  {Zab 
Ala),  the  Lesser  Zab  {Zab  Asfal),  the  Adhem,  and 
the  Divaleh  or  ancieut  Gyndes.  All  these  rivers 
flow  from  the  high  range  of  Zagros.  The  Tigris, 
like  the  Euphrates,  has  a flood  season.  Early  in 
the  month  of  March,  in  consequence  of  the  melting 
of  the  snows  on  the  southern  flank  of  Niphates,  the 
river  rises  rapidly.  Its  breadth  gradually  increases 
at  Diarbekr  from  100  or  120  to  250  yards.  The 
stream  is  swift  and  turlid.  The  rise  continues 
through  March  and  April,  reaching  its  full  height 
generally  in  the  first  or  second  week  of  May.  About 
the  middle  of  May  the  Tigris  begins  to  fall,  and 
by  midsummer  it  has  reached  its  natural  level.  In 
October  and  November  there  is  another  rise  and 
fall  in  consequence  of  the  autumnal  rains ; but 
compared  with  the  spring  flood  that  of  autumn  is 
insignificant.  The  Tigris  is  at  present  better  fitted 
for  purposes  of  traffic  than  the  Euphrates  ; but  in 
ancient  times  it  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much 
used  as  a line  of  trade.  We  find  but  little  mention 
of  the  Tigris  in  Scripture.  It  appears  indeed  under 
the  name  of  Hiddekel,  among  the  rivers  of  Eden 
(Gen.  ii.  14),  and  is  there  correctly  described  as 
“ running  eastward  to  Assyria.”  But  after  this 
we  hear  no  more  of  it,  if  we  except  one  doubtful 
allusion  in  Nahum  (ii.  6),  until  the  Captivity,  when 
it  becomes  well  known  to  the  prophet  Daniel.  With 
him  it  is  “ the  Great  Kiver.”  The  Tigris,  in  its 


upper  course,  anciently  ran  through  Armenia  a»l 
Assyria.  Lower  down,  fiom  about  the  point  where 
it  enters  on  the  alluvial  plain,  it  separated  Babylonia 
from  Susiana.  In  the  wars  between  the  Bomact 
and  the  Parthians,  we  find  it  constituting,  lor  a 
short  time  (from  A.o.  114  to  a.d.  117)  the  bound- 
ary-line between  these  two  empires.  Otherwise  it 
hits  scarcely  been  of  any  political  importance. 

Tik’vah.  1.  The  father  of  bhallum  the  husband 
of  the  prophetess  Huldah  (2  K.  xxii.  14).— 2.  Tht 
father  of  Jahaziah  (Ezr.  x.  15).  . 

Tik’vath  (properly  Tbkihnth  or  Tokhaih).  Tik- 
VAll  the  father  of  .Shallum  (2  Chr.  xxxiv.  22). 

Tile.  For  general  information  on  the  subject  set 
the  articles  Brick,  Pottery,  Seal.  The  expres- 
sion in  the  A.  V.  rendering  of  Luke  v.  19, “through 
the  tiling”  has  giveu  much  trouble  to  expositor. 
1 . Terrace-roofs,  if  constructed  improperly,  or  jt 
the  wrong  season  of  the  year,  are  apt  to  crack,  a&l 
to  become  so  saturated  with  rain  as  to  be  easily 
penetrable.  May  not  the  roof  of  the  house  in 
which  our  Lord  performed  his  miracle,  hare  bw 
in  this  condition  ? 2.  Or  did  not  St.  Luke,  a native, 

probably,  of  Greek  Antioch,  use  the  erpies*-:. 
“ tiles,”  as  the  form  of  roof  which  was  nicst  a- 
miliar  to  himself  and  to  his  Greek  readers  without 
reference  to  the  particular  material  of  the  root  in 
question  ? 

TiTgath-pilne'ser.  A variation,  and  proUbir 
a corruption,  of  the  name  Tiglath-pilesek  (1  Chr. 
v.  6,  26 ; 2 Chr.  xxviii.  20). 

Tilon.  One  of  the  four  sons  of  Shimon,  who* 
family  is  reckoned  in  the  genealogies  of  Judah  (1 
Chr.  iv.  20). 

Timae  ua.  The  father  of  the  blind  m.iu,  Bs> 
timaeus  (Mark  x.  46). 

Timbrel,  Tabret.  By  these  words  the  A.  1. 
translates  the  Heb.  tuph,  which  is  derived  from  an 
imitative  loot  occurring  in  many  languages 
immediately  connected  with  each  other.  It  is  tie 
same  as  the  Arabic  and  Persian  duff,  which  U 
Spanish  becomes  adufc,  a tambourine.  InOM  fa?- 
lish  tabor  was  used  for  any  drum.  Tabouret  an! 
tabourine  are  diminutives  of  tabor,  and  denote  tie 
instrument  now  known  as  the  tambourine.  Tebri 


Tar.  (Lane'*  Moirm  E/mAimx,  366.  3th  «S-1 

is  a contraction  of  tabouret.  The  Heb.  tbpb  is  <ffl* 
doubtedly  the  instrument  described  by  travellers  ** 
the  duff  or  diff  of  the  Arabs.  It  was  used  in  very 
early  times  by  the  Syrians  of  Padan-anim  at  th<;: 
merry-makings  (Gen.  xxxi.  27).  It  was  played  pn> 
cipally  by  women  (Ex.  xv.  20;  Judg.  ». 

1 Sam.  xviii.  6 ; Ps.  Ixviii.  25  [26]  ) as  an  acav.- 
paniment  to  the  soug  and  dance  (comp.  Jud.  iii-  • <> 
and  npjiears  to  have  been  worn  by  them  as  an  ore-* 
ment  (Jer.  xxxi.  4).  The  diff  of  the  Arabs  b tie- 
scribed  by  Bussell  ( AUrppo , p.  94,  1st  ed.  ■ s-‘  “* 
hoop  (sometimes  with  pieces  of  brass  fixed  m il  & 
make  a jingling)  over  which  a piece  of  pariim*-: 
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« distended.  It  is  beat  with  the  fingers,  and  is  the 
true  tympanum  of  the  ancients,  as  appears  from  its 
figure  in  several  relievos,  representing  the  orgies  of 
Bacchus  and  rites  of  Cybele.” 

Tim'na,  Tim'nah.  1.  A concubine  of  Eliphaz 
son  of  Esau,  and  mother  of  Amalek  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
12)  : it  may  be  presumed  that  she  was  the  same  as 
Timna,  sister  of  Lotan  (ver.  22,  and  1 Chr.  i.  39). 
—2.  A duke,  or  phylarch,  of  Edom  in  the  last  list 
in  Geu.  xxxvi.  40-43  (1  Chr.  i.  51-54).  Timnah 
was  probably  the  name  of  a place  or  a district. 

Tim'nah.  A name  which  occurs,  simple  and 
compounded,  and  with  slight  variations  of  form, 
several  times,  in  the  topography  of  the  Holy  Land. 
1.  A place  which  formed  one  of  the  landmarks  on 
the  north  boundary  of  the  allotment  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  10).  It  is  probably  identical  with  the 
Thimnathah  of  Josh.  xix.  43,  and  that  again 
with  the  Timnath,  or  more  accurately  Timnathah, 
of  Samson,  and  the  Thamnatha  of  the  Maccabees. 
The  modem  representative  of  all  these  various 
forms  of  the  same  name  is  probably  Tibneh , a vil- 
lage about  two  miles  west  of  Jin  Shcms  (Beth- 
shemesh),  among  the  broken  undulating  country  by 
which  the  central  mountains  of  this  part  of  Pales- 
tine descend  to  the  maritime  plain.  In  the  later 
history  of  the  Jews  Timnah  must  have  been  a con- 
spicuous place.  It  was  fortified  by  Bacchides  ns 
one  of  the  most  important  military  posts  of  Judaea 
( 1 Macc.  ix.  50),  and  it  became  the  head  of  a dis- 
trict or  toparchy.— 2.  A town  in  the  mountain 
district  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  57).  A distinct  place 
from  that  just  examined. 

Tixn'natlx.  The  form  in  which  the  translators 
of  the  A.  V.  inaccurately  present  two  names  which 
arc  certainly  distinct,  though  it  is  possible  that  they 
refer  to  the  same  place.  L TiMNAH.  The  scene 
of  the  adventure  of  Judah  with  his  danghter-in- 
law  Tamar  (Gen.  xxxviii.  12,  13,  14).  There  is 
nothing  here  to  indicate  its  position.  It  may  be 
identified  either  with  the  Timnah  in  the  mountains 
of  Judah,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carmel  ; or  with  the  Timnathah  so  familiar  in  the 
story  of  Samson’s  conflicts.  The  place  is  named  in 
the  specification  of  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of 
Dan,  where  the  A.  V.  exhibits  it  accurately  as 
Thimnathaji,  and  its  name  doubtless  survives  in 
the  modem  Tibneh  which  is  said  to  lie  below 
ZareaJi,  about  three  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  it,  where 
the  great  Wady  es-Surar  issues  upon  the  plain. 
—2.  Timnathah.  The  residence  of  Samson’s  wife 
(Judg.  xiv.  1,  2,  5). 

Tim'na th-he'res.  The  name  under  which  the 
city  and  burial-place  of  Joshua,  previously  called 
Timnath-skbah,  is  mentioned  in  Judg.  ii.  9. 

Tim'nath-se'ralL  The  name  of  the  city  which 
was  presented  to  Joshua  after  the  jiartition  of  the 
country  (Josh.  xix.  50);  and  in  “the  border”  of 
which  he  was  buried  (xxiv.  30).  It  is  specified  ns 
44  in  Mount  Ephraim  on  the  north  side  of  Mount 
Gaash.”  In  Judg.  ii.  9,  the  name  is  altered  to 
TlMXATH-HERES.  The  latter  form  is  that  adopted 
by  the  Jewish  writers.  Accordingly,  they  identify 
the  place  with  Kcfar  cheres,  which  is  said  by  Enbbi 
Jacob,  hap-Parchi,  and  other  Jewish  travellers,  to 
be  about  5 miles  S.  of  Shechem  (Nablus).  No 
place  with  that  name  appears  on  the  maps.  An- 
other and  more  promising  identification  has,  how- 
ever, been  suggested  by  Dr.  Eli  Smith.  In  his 
journey  from  Jifna  to  Mcjdd-  Yaba,  about  six 
miles  from  the  lormer,  he  discovered  the  ruins  of 
Cox.  D.  B. 
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a considerable  town.  Opposite  the  town  was  a 
much  higher  hill,  in  the  north  side  of  which  are 
several  excavated  sepulchres.  The  whole  bears  the 
name  of  Tibneh , and  although  without  further  ex- 
amination it  can  hardly  beafiirmed  to  be  the  Timnah 
of  Joshua,  yet  the  identification  appears  probable. 

Tim  nite,  the.  Samson’s  father-in-law,  a native 
of  Timnathah  (Judg.  xv.  6). 

Ti'mon.  One  of  the  seven,  commonly  called 
44  deacons  ” (Acts  vi.  1-6).  He  was  probably  a 
Hellenist.  The  name  of  Timon  stands  fifth  in  the 
catalogue.  Nothing  further  is  known  of  him  with 
certainty. 

Timotheus.  LA44  captain  of  the  Ammon- 
ites ” ( 1 Macc.  v.  6),  who  was  defeated  on  several 
occasions  by  Judas  Maccabaeus,  B.C.  164  (1  Macc. 
v.  6,  11,  34-44).  He  was  probably  a Greek  ad- 
venturer.—2.  In  2 Macc.  a leader  named  Timotheus 
is  mentioned  as  having  taken  part  in  the  invasion 
of  Nicanor  (B.C.  166:  2 Macc.  viii.  30,  ix.  3).  At 
a later  time  he  was  driven  to  a stronghold,  Gazara, 
which  was  stormed  by  J udas,  and  there  Timotheus 
was  taken  and  slain  (2  Macc.  x.  24-37).  It  has 
been  supposed  that  the  events  recorded  in  this  latter 
narrative  are  identical  with  those  in  1 Macc.  v.  6-8. 
But  the  name  Timotheus  was  very  common,  and  it 
is  evident  that  Timotheus  the  Ammonite  leader  was 
not  slain  at  Jazer  (1  Macc.  v.  34).— 3.  The  Greek 
name  of  Timothy  (Acts  xvi.  1,  xvii.  14,  &c.). 

Tim’othy.  The  disciple  thus  named  was  the 
son  of  one  of  those  mixed  marriages  which,  though 
condemned  by  stricter  Jewish  opinion,  were  yet 
not  uncommon  in  the  later  periods  of  Jewish  his- 
tory. The  father's  name  is  unknown : he  was  a 
Greek,  i.e.  a Gentile  by  descent  (Acts  xvi.  1,  3). 
The  absence  of  any  personal  allusion  to  the  father 
in  the  Acts  or  Epistles  suggests  the  inference  that 
he  must  have  died  or  disappeared  during  his  son’s 
infancy.  The  care  of  the  boy  thus  devolved  upon 
his  mother  Eunice  and  her  mother  Lois  (2  Tim.  i. 
5).  Under  their  training  his  education  was  em- 
phatically Jewish.  44  From  a child  ” he  learnt 
(probably  in  the  LXX.  version)  to  44  know  the  Holy 
Scriptures  ” daily.  The  language  of  the  Acts  leaves 
it  uncertain  whether  I.ystra  or  Derbe  were  the 
residence  of  the  devout  family.  The  arrival  of  Paul 
and  Barnabas  in  Lycaonia  (Acts  xiv.  6)  brought 
the  message  of  glad-tidings  to  Timotheus  and  his 
mother,  and  they  received  it  with  44  unfeigned  faith  ” 
(2  Tim.  i.  5).  If  at  Lystra,  as  seems  probable 
from  2 Tim.  iii.  11,  he  may  have  witnessed  the 
half-completed  sacrifice,  the  half-finished  martyr- 
dom, of  Acts  xiv.  19.  The  preaching  of  the  Apostle 
on  his  return  from  his  short  circuit  prepared  him 
for  a life  of  suffering  (Acts  xiv.  22).  From  that 
time  his  life  and  education  must  have  been  under 
the  direct  superintendence  of  the  body  of  elders 
(ib.  23).  During  the  interval  of  seven  years  be- 
tween the  Apostle’s  first  and  second  journeys,  the 
boy  grew  up  to  manhood.  His  zeal,  probably  his 
asceticism,  became  known  both  at  Lystra  and  Ico- 
nium.  Those  who  had  the  deepest  insight  into 
character,  and  spoke  with  a prophetic  utterance, 
pointed  to  him  (1  Tim.  i.  18,  iv.  14),  as  others 
had  pointed  before  to  Paul  and  Barnabas  (Acts  xiii. 
2),  as  specially  fit  for  the  missionary  work  in  which 
the  Apostle  was  engaged.  Personal  feeling  led  St. 
Paul  to  the  same  conclusion  (Acts  xvi.  3),  and  he 
was  solemnly  set  apart  to  do  the  work  and  possibly 
to  bear  the  title  of  Evangelist  (1  Tim.  iv.  14;  2 
Tim.  i.  6,  iv.  5).  A great  obstacle,  however,  pre- 
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seated  itself.  Timotheus,  though  reckoned  as  one 
of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  had  been  allowed  to  grow 
up  to  the  age  of  manhood  without  the  sign  of 
circumcision.  His  condition  was  that  of  a negli- 
gent, almost  of  an  apostate  Israelite.  The  Jews 
might  tolerate  a heathen,  as  such,  in  the  synagogue 
or  the  church,  but  an-uncircumcisod  Israelite  would 
be  to  them  n horror  and  a portent.  With  a special 
view  to  their  feelings,  milking  no  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple, the  Apostle,  who  hail  refused  to  permit  the 
circumcision  of  Titus,  “ took  and  circumcised  " 
Timotheus  (Acts  xvi.  3) ; and  then,  as  conscious 
of  no  inconsistency,  went  on  his  way  distributing 
the  decrees  of  the  council  of  Jerusalem,  the  great 
charter  of  the  freedom  of  the  Gentiles  (ib.  4). 
Henceforth  Timotheus  was  one  of  his  most  constant 
companions.  They  and  Silvanus,  and  probably 
Luke  also,  journey ed  to  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  12),  and 
there  already  the  young  Evangelist  was  conspicuous 
at  once  for  his  filial  devotion  and  his  zeal  (Phil.  ii. 
22).  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  account  of 
St.  Paul’s  work  at  Thessalonica,  and  it  is  possible 
that  he  remained  some  time  at  Philippi.  He  ap- 
pears, however,  at  Bcroen,  and  remains  there  when 
Paul  and  Silns  are  obliged  to  leave  (Acts  xvii.  14), 
going  on  afterwards  to  join  his  master  at  Athens 
(1  Thess.  iii.  2).  From  Athens  he  is  sent  back  to 
Thessalonica  (ib.),  as  having  special  gilts  for  com- 
forting and  teaching.  He  returns  from  Thessa- 
louica,  not  to  Athens  but  to  Corinth,  and  his  name 
appears  united  with  St.  Paul’s  in  the  opening  words 
of  both  the  letters  written  from  that  city  to  the 
Thessaloniaiis  (1  Thess.  i.  1 ; 2 Thess.  i.  1).  Of 
the  next  five  years  of  his  life  we  have  no  record. 
When  we  next  meet  with  him  it  is  as  being  sent 
on  in  advance  when  the  Apostle  was  contemplating 
the  long  journey  which  was  to  include  Macedonia, 
Achaia,  Jerusalem,  and  Home  (Acts  xix.  22).  It 
is  probable  that  he  returned  by  the  same  route  and 
met  St.  Paul  according  to  a previous  arrangement  (1 
Cor.  xvi.  11),  and  was  thus  with  him  when  the 
second  Epistle  was  written  to  the  Church  of  Corinth 
(2  Cor.  i.  1).  He  returns  with  the  Apostle  to  that 
city,  and  joins  in  messages  of  greeting  to  the  dis- 
ciples whom  he  had  known  personally  at  Corinth 
and  who  had  since  found  their  way  to  Home  (lioin. 
xvi.  21).  He  forms  one  of  the  company  of  friends 
who  go  with  St.  Paul  to  Philippi  and  then  sail  by 
themselves,  waiting  for  his  arrival  by  a different 
ship  (Acts  xx.  3-6).  The  language  of  St.  Paul’s 
address  to  the  elders  of  Ephesus  (Acts  xx.  17-35) 
renders  it  unlikely  that  he  was  then  left  there  with 
authority.  The  absence  of  his  name  from  Acts 
xxvii.  m like  mauuer  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
did  not  share  in  the  perilous  voyage  to  Italy.  He 
must  have  joined  the  Apostle,  however,  apparently 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  Home,  and  was  with  him 
when  the  Epistles  to  the  Philippians,  to  the  Colos- 
sians,  and  to  Philemon  were  written  (Phil.  i.  1,  ii. 
19;  Col.  i.  1 ; Philem.  1).  All  the  indications  of 
this  period  point  to  incessant  missionary  activity. 
Assuming  the  genuineness  of  the  later  date  of  the 
two  epistles  addressed  to  him,  we  are  able  to  pot 
together  a few  notices  as  to  his  later  life.  It  follows 
from  1 Tim.  i.  3 that  he  and  his  master,  after  the 
release  of  the  latter  from  his  imprisonment,  revisited 
the  proconsular  Asia,  that  the  Apostle  then  con- 
tinued his  journey  to  Macedonia,  while  the  disciple 
remained,  half- reluctantly,  even  weeping  at  the 
separation  (2  Tim.  i.  4),  at  Ephesus,  to  check,  if 
possible,  the  outgrowth  of  heresy  and  licentiousness 
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which  had  sprung  up  there.  The  position  in  which 
he  found  himself  might  well  make  him  anxious. 
He  had  to  rule  presbyters,  most  of  whom  were 
older  than  himself  (1  Tim.  iv.  12).  There  was  the 
risk  of  being  entangled  in  the  disputes,  prejudices, 
covetousness,  sensuality  of  a great  city.  Leaders 
of  rival  sects  were  there.  The  name  of  his  beloved 
teacher  was  no  longer  honoured  as  it  had  been.  W* 
cannot  wonder  that  the  Apostle,  knowing  the* 
trials,  should  Ire  full  of  anxiety  and  fear  for  hi* 
disciple’s  steadfastness.  In  the  second  epistle  t> 
him  this  deep  personal  feeling  utters  itself  yet  man- 
fully. The  last  recorded  words  of  the  Apostle  «■ 
press  the  earnest  hope,  repeated  yet  more  eametfh, 
that  he  might  see  him  once  again  (ib.  ir.  9,  21*. 
Wo  may  hazard  the  conjecture  that  he  reached  kio 
in  time,  and  that  the  last  hours  of  the  teacher 
soothed  by  the  presence  of  the  disciple  whom  he 
loved  so  truly.  Some  writers  have  even  seen  ia 
Heb.  xiii.  23  an  indication  that  he  shared  St.  PaoTs 
imprisonment  and  was  released  from  it  by  thedeat 
of  Nero.  Beyond  this  all  is  apocryphal  and  uncer- 
tain. He  continues,  according  to  the  old  tradiboos. 
to  act  as  bishop  of  Ephesus,  and  dies  a martyr'* 
death  under  Domitian  or  Nerrn.  A somewhat 
startling  theory  as  to  the  intervening  juried  of  at 
life  has  found  favour  with  Calmet  and  others.  It 
he  continued,  according  to  the  received  tradition, 
to  be  bishop  of  Ephesus,  then  he,  and  no  other, 
must  have  been  the  “ angel  ” of  that  church  t> 
whom  the  message  of  Rev.  ii.  1-7  wras  addressed. 
The  conjecture  has  been  passed  OTer  unnoticed  by 
most  of  the  recent  commentators  on  the  Apoce- 
lypse. 

Timothy,  Epistles  to.  Authorship. — The  ques- 
tion whether  these  Epistles  were  written  by  St 
Paul  was  one  to  which,  till  within  the  last  half- 
century,  hardly  any  answer  but  an  affirmative  os? 
was  thought  possible.  They  are  reckoned  an wee 
the  Pauline  Epistles  in  the  Murntorian  Canon  a=d 
the  Peshito  version.  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iii.  25)  plans 
them  among  the  6/xokoyovncva  of  the  N.  T.,  ar-i 
while  recording  the  doubts  which  affected  the  2nd 
Epistle  of  St.  Peter  and  the  other  arrtXeytfim, 
knows  of  none  which  affect  these.  They  are  cited 
as  authoritative  by  Tertullian,  Clement  of  Ale- 
andria,  and  Irenaeus.  There  were  indeed  some  notabk 
exceptions  to  this  consensus.  The  three  Pastes 
Epistles  were  all  rejected  by  Marcion,  Basil  hies,  u-t 
other  Gnostic  teachers.  Tatian,  while  straw; 
maintaining  the  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  to  Tint, 
denied  that  of  the  other  two.  In  these  instance 
we  are  able  to  discern  a dogmatic  reason  for  the 
rejection.  The  sects  which  these  leaders  represatei 
could  not  but  feel  that  they  were  condemned  by 
the  teaching  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles.  Origen  mo- 
tions some  who  excluded  2 Tim.  from  the  Oral 
for  a very  different  reason.  The  names  of  Jsao* 
and  Jambres  belonged  to  an  Apocryphal  history, 
and  from  such  a histoiy  St.  Paul  never  would  hat? 
quoted.  The  Pastoral  Epistles  have,  however,  bon 
subjected  to  n more  elaborate  scrutiny  by  the  criti- 
cism of  Germany.  The  first  doubts  were  uttered  b" 
J.  C.  Schmidt  These  were  followed  by  the  Srti- 
schreibcn  of  Schleiermnchcr,  who,  assuming  the 
genuineness  of  2 Tim.  and  Titus,  undertook,  on  list 
hypothesis,  to  prove  the  spuriousnew  of  1 Tib. 
Eichhom  and  I >e  YY’ette  denied  the  Pauline  anth-j;- 
ship  of  all  three,  !>chott  ventures  on  the  hypo- 
thesis that  Luke  was  the  writer.  Baur  assign* 
them  to  no  earlier  period  than 'the  latter  hair  of  thv 
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second  century,  after  the  death  of  Polycarp  in  A.D. 
lt>7.  The  chief  elements  of  the  alleged  evidence  of 
spuriousness  may  be  arranged  as  follows:—!.  Lan- 
guage.— Hie  style,  it  is  urged,  is  different  from 
that  of  the  acknowledged  Pauliue  Epistles.  There 
is  less  logical  continuity,  a want  of  order  and  plan, 
subjects  brought  up,  one  after  the  other,  abruptly. 
Not  less  than  fifty  words,  most  of  them  striking  aud 
characteristic,  are  found  in  these  Epistles  which  are 
not  found  in  St.  Paul's  writings.  Some  of  these 
words,  it  is  urged,  belong  to  the  Gnostic  termino- 
logy  of  the  2nd  century.  On  the  other  side  it  may 
be  said.  (1)  that  there  is  no  test  so  uncertain  as 
that  of  language  and  style  thus  applied.  The  style 
of  one  man  is  stereotyped,  formed  early,  and  eu- 
during  long.  That  of  another  changes,  more  or 
less,  from  year  to  year.  Iu  proportion  as  the  man 
is  a solitary  thinker,  or  a strong  nssertor  of  his  own 
will,  will  he  tend  to  the  former  state.  In  propor- 
tion to  his  power  of  receiving  impressions  from 
without,  of  sympathising  with  others,  will  be  his 
tendency  to  the  latter.  (2)  If  this  is  true  gener- 
ally, it  is  so  yet  more  emphatically  when  the  cir- 
cumstances of  authorship  are  different.  The  lan- 
guage of  a Bishop’s  Charge  is  not  that  of  his  letters 
to  his  private  friends.  (3)  Other  letters,  again, 
were  dictated  to  an  amanueusis.  These  have  ever)’ 
appearance  of  having  been  written  with  his  own 
hand,  and  this  can  hardly  have  been  without  its 
influence  on  their  style.  (4)  It  may  be  added,  that 
to  whatever  extent  a forger  of  spurious  Epistles 
would  be  likely  to  form  his  style  after  the  pattern 
of  the  recognised  ones,  to  that  extent  the  diversity 
which  has  been  dwelt  on  is,  within  the  limits  that 
have  been  above  stated,  not  against,  but  for  the 
genuineness  of  these  Epistles.  (5)  Lastly,  there  is 
the  positive  argument  that  there  is  a large  common 
element,  both  of  thoughts  and  words,  shared  by 
these  Epistles  and  the  others.  — II.  It  has  been 
urged  against  the  reception  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles 
that  they  canuot  be  fitted  iu  to  the  records  of 
St.  Paul’s  life  in  the  Acts.  To  this  there  is  a 
threefold  answer.  (1)  The  difficulty  has  been  enor- 
mously exaggerated.  (2)  If  the  difficulty  were  as 
great  as  it  is  said  to  be,  the  mere  fact  that  we 
cannot  fix  the  precise  date  of  three  letter’s  iu  the 
life  of  one  of  whose  ceaseless  labours  and  journey- 
ing* we  have,  after  all,  hut  fragmentary  records, 
ought  not  to  be  a stumblingblock.  (3)  Here,  as 
before,  the  reply  is  obvious,  that  a man  composing 
counterfeit  Epistles  would  have  been  likely  to  make 
them  square  with  the  acknowledged  records  of  the 
life.— 111.  The  three  Epistles  present,  it  is  said,  a 
more  developed  state  of  Church  organisation  and 
doctrine  than  tliat  belonging  to  the  lifetime  of  St. 
Paul.  (1)  The  rule  that  the  bishop  is  to  be  “ the 
husband  of  one  wife"  (1  Tim.  iii.  2;  Tit.  i.  6) 
indicates  the  strong  opposition  to  second  marriages 
which  characterised  the  2nd  century.  (2)  The 
younger  widows”  of  1 Tim.  v.  11  cannot  possibly 
be  literally  widows.  It  follows  therefore  that  the 
word  X’JP®1  **  used,  as  it  was  in  the  2nd  century, 
in  a wider  sense,  as  denoting  a consecrated  life. 
(3)  The  rules  affecting  the  relation  of  the  bishops 
and  elders  indicate  a hierarchic  development  charac- 
teristic of  the  Petrine  element,  which  became  domi- 
nant in  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  post-Apostolic 
j>eriod.  (4)  The  term  alp(Ttit6s  is  used  in  its  later 
sense.  (5)  The  upward  progress  from  the  office 
of  deacon  to  that  of  presbyter,  implied  in  1 Tim. 
iii.  13,  belongs  to  a later  period.  It  is  not  difficult 
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to  meet  objections  which  contain  so  large  an  ele- 
ment of  mere  arbitrary  assumption.  (1)  The  rule 
which  makes  monogamy  a condition  of  the  episcopal 
office  is  very  far  removed  from  the  harsh,  sweeping 
censures  of  all  second  marriages  which  we  find  in 
Atheuagoras  and  Tertullian.  (2)  There  is  not  a 
shadow  of  proof  that  the  “ younger  widows  ” were 
not  literally  such.  (3)  The  use  of  ixiaKoxoi  and 
xpurfHntpoi  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  as  equivalent 
(Tit.  i.  5,  7),  and  the  absence  of  any  intermediate 
order  between  the  bishops  and  deacons  (1  Tim.  iii. 
1-8),  are  quite  unlike  what  we  find  in  the  Ignatian 
Epistles  and  other  writings  of  the  2nd  century. 
(4)  The  word  aipf-ri^s  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
aiptfffis  of  1 Cor.  xi.  19.  (5)  The  best  inter- 

preters do  not  see  in  1 Tim.  iii.  13  the  transition 
from  one  office  to  another.— IV.  Still  greater  stress 
is  laid  ou  the  indications  of  a later  date  in  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  false  teachers  noticed  in  the  Pas- 
toral Epistles.  These  point,  it  is  said,  unmistake- 
ably  to  Marcion  and  his  followers.  The  “ genea- 
logies ” of  1 Tim.  i.  4,  Tit.  iii.  9,  in  like  manner, 
point  to  the  Aeons  of  the  Valentinians  and  Ophites. 
The  doctrine  that  the  “ Resurrection  was  past  al- 
ready " (2  Tim.  ii.  18),  was  thoroughly  Gnostic  in 
its  character.  Carefully  elaborated  ns  this  part  of 
Baur’s  attack  hns  been,  it  is  perhaps  the  weakest 
and  most  capricious  of  all.  The  false  teachers  of 
the  Pastoral  Epistles  are  predominantly  Jewish 
(1  Tim.  i.  7),  belonging  altogether  to  a different 
school  from  that  of  Marcion.  Even  the  denial  of 
the  Resurrection,  we  may  remark,  belongs  as  natu- 
rally to  the  mingling  of*  a Sadducaean  element  with 
an  Eastern  mysticism  as  to  the  teaching  of  Marcion. 
The  whole  line  of  argument,  indeed,  first  misrepre- 
sents the  language  of  St.  Paul  iu  these  Epistles  and 
elsewhere,  and  then  assumes  the  entire  absence  from 
the  first  century  of  even  the  germs  of  the  teacliing 
which  characterised  the  second.— Date. — Assuming 
the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy  to  have  been  written 
by  St.  Paul,  to  what  period  of  his  life  are  they  to 
be  referred  ?—  First  Epistle  to  Timothy. — The  di- 
rect data  in  this  instance  are  very  few.  (1)  i.  3, 
implies  a journey  of  St.  Paul  from  Ephesus  to 
Macedonia,  Timothy  remaining  behind.  (2;  The 
age  of  Timothy  is  described  as  “ youth  ” (iv.  12). 
(3)  The  general  resemblance  between  the  two 
Epistles  indicates  that  they  were  written  at  or 
about  the  same  time.  Three  hypothetts  have  been 
maintained  as  fulfilling  these  conditions.  (A)  The 
journey  in  question  has  been  looked  on  as  an  unre- 
corded episode  in  the  two  years’  work  at  Ephesus 
of  Acts  xix.  10.  (B)  It  has  been  identified  with 

the  journey  of  Acts  xx.  1,  after  the  tumult  at 
Ephesus.  On  either  of  these  suppositions  the  date 
of  the  Epistle  has  been  fixed  at  various  periods  after 
St.  Paul’s  arrival  at  Ephesus,  before  the  conclusion 
of  his  first  imprisonment  at  Rome.  (C)  It  has  been 
placed  in  the  interval  between  St.  Paul’s  first  and 
second  imprisonments  at  Rome.  Of  these  con- 
jectures, A and  B have  the  merit  of  bringing  the 
Epistle  within  the  limit  of  the  authentic  records 
of  St.  Paul’s  life,  but  they  have  scarcely  any  other. 
In  favour  of  C as  compared  with  A or  B,  is  the 
internal  evidence  of  the  contents  of  the  Epistle.  The 
language  of  the  Epistle  also  has  a bearing  on  the 
date.  Assume  a later  date,  and  then  there  is  room 
for  the  changes  in  thought  and  expression  which, 
in  a character  like  St.  Paul’s,  were  to  be  expected 
as  the  years  went  by.  The  only  objections  to  the 
position  thus  assigned  are — (1)  the  doubtfulness  of 
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the  second  imprisonment  altogether ; and  (2)  the 
“youth”  of  Timothy  at  the  time  when  the  letter 
was  written  (iv.  12).— Second  Epistle  to  Timothy. 
— The  number  of  special  names  and  incidents  in  the 
2nd  Epistle  make  the  chronological  data  more  numer- 
ous. Here  also  there  are  the  conflicting  theories 
of  an  earlier  and  later  date,  (A)  during  the  impri- 
sonment of  Acts  xxviii.  30,  and  (B)  during  the 
second  imprisonment  already  spoken  of.  (1)  A 
parting  apparently  recent,  under  circumstances  of 
special  sorrow  (i.  4).  Not  decisive.  (2)  A general 
desertion  of  the  Apostle  even  by  the  disciples  of 
Asia  (i.  15).  Nothing  in  tire  Acts  indicates  any- 
thing like  this  before  the  imprisonment  of  Acts  1 
xxviii.  30.  This,  therefore,  so  far  as  it  goes,  must  j 
lie  placed  on  the  side  of  B,  (3)  The  position  of] 
Jit.  Paul  as  suffering  (i.  12),  in  bonds  (ii.  9 )t  ex- j 
peeling  “ the  time  of  his  departure**  (iv.  6),  for-  ; 
saken  by  almost  all  (iv.  16).  Not  quite  decisive, 1 
but  tending  to  B rather  than  A.  (4)  The  mention  j 
of  One.siphorus,  and  of  sendees  rendered  by  him  ! 
■both  at  Home  and  Ephesus  (i.  16-18).  Not  de- * 
cisivc  again,  but  the  tone  is  rather  that  of  a man  I 
looking  back  on  a past  period  of  his  life.  This 
therefore  tends  to  B rather  than  A.  (5)  The  aban- 
donment of  St.  Paul  by  Demas  (iv.  10).  Strongly 
■in  favour  of  B.  (6)  The  presence  of  Luke  (iv.  1 1 ). 
Agrees  well  enough  with  A (Col.  iv.  14),  but  is 
perfectly  compatible  with  B.  (7)  The  request  that 
Timothy  would  bring  Mark  (iv.  11).  In  connexion 
with  the  mention  of  Demas,  tends  decidedly  to  B. 
(8)  Mention  of  Tychicus  as  sent  to  Ephesus  (iv. 

12) .  Appeai-s,  as  connecter!  with  Eph.  vi.  21,  22, 1 
Col.  iv.  7,  in  favour  of  A,  yet  may  just  as  well 
fit  in  with  B.  (0)  The  request  that  Timothy  ' 
would  bring  the  cloak  and  books  left  at  Troas  (iv.  ! 

13) .  The  circumstances  of  the  first  journey  from  1 

Troas  present  no  trace  of  the  haste  and  suddenness  ] 
which  the  request  more  than  half  implies.  On  the  ; 
whole,  then,  this  must  be  reckoned  as  in  favour  of, 
B.  (10)  “ Alexander  the  coppersmith  did  me 
«nnch  evil,”  “greatly  withstood  our  words’*  (iv. 
14,  15).  Somewhat  in  favour  of  A.  (11)  The 
abandonment  of  the  Apostle  in  his  first  defence, 
ami  his  deliverance  “ from  the  mouth  of  the  lion  ” 
(iv.  16,  17).  Fits  in  as  a possible  contingency 
with  either  hypothesis.  (12)  “ Erastus  abode  at 
Corinth,  but  Trophimus  1 left  at  Miletus  sick  ** 
(iv.  20).  Language,  as  in  (9),  implying  a com- 
paratively recent  visit  to  l>oth  places.  If,  however, 
the  letter  were  written  during  the  first  imprison- 
ment, then  Trophimus  had  not  been  left  at  Miletus, 
but  had  gone  on  with  St.  Paul  to  Jerusalem  (Acts 
sxi.  29),  and  the  mention  of  Erastus  as  remaining 
at  Corinth  would  have  been  superfluous  to  one  who 
liad  left  that  city  at  the  same  time  as  the  Apostle 
(Acts  xx.  4).  (13)  “ Hasten  to  come  before  win- 

ter.” Assuming  A,  the  presence  of  Timothy  in 
Phil.  i.  1 ; Col.  i.  1 ; Philem.  1,  might  be  regarded 
as  the  consequence  of  this;  but  then,  as  shown  in 
(5)  and  (7),  there  are  almost  insuperable  difficulties 
in  supposing  this  Epistle  to  have  been  written 
before  those  three.  (14)  The  salutations  from 
Eubulus,  Pudens,  Linus,  and  Claudia.  Without 
Laying  much  stress  on  this,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
absence  of  these  names  from  all  the  Epistles,  which, 
according  to  A,  belong  to  the  same  period,  would 
be  difficult  to  explain.  B leaves  it  open  to  con- 
jecture that  they  were  converts  of  more  recent  date. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  believed  that  the  evidence  pre- 
ponderates strongly  in  fnvour  of  the  later  date.— 


Places. — In  this  respect  as  in  regard  to  time,  1 Tim. 
leaves  much  to  conjecture.  The  absence  of  any 
local  reference  but  that  in  i.  3,  suggests  Macedonia 
or  some  neighbouring  district.  In  A and  other 
MSS.  in  the  Peshito,  Kthiopic,  and  other  versons, 
Laodicea  is  named  in  the  inscription  as  the  place 
whence  it  was  sent.  The  Second  Epistle  is  free 
from  this  conflict  of  conjectures.  With  the  solitary 
exception  of  Bottger,  who  suggests  Caesarea,  there 
is  a consensus  in  favour  of  Rome.— Structure  and 
Characteristics. — Assuming  the  genuineness  of  the 
Epistles,  some  characteristic  features  remain  to  he 
noticed.  (1)  The  ever-deepening  sense  in  St.  Paul'* 
heart  of  the  Divine  Mercy,  of  which  he  was  tb? 
object.  (2)  The  greater  abruptness  of  the  Srerai 
Epistle.  (3)  The  absence,  as  compared  with  St 
Paul’s  other  Epistles,  of  Old  Testament  referenc*. 
(4)  The  conspicuous  position  of  the  “ faithful  sw- 
ings ” as  taking  the  place  occupied  in  other  Epistle? 
by  the  O.  T.  Scriptures.  (5)  The  tendency  of  the 
Apostle's  mind  to  dwell  more  on  the  universality 
cf  the  redemptive  work  of  Christ  ( 1 Tim.  ii  3-6, 
iv.  10).  (6)  The  importance  attached  by  him  to 

the  practical  details  of  administration.  (7  ) The  re- 
currence of  doxologies  (1  Tim.  i.  17,  vi.  15,  16; 
2 Tim.  iv.  18). 

Tin.  Among  the  various  metals  found  anwc z 
the  spoils  of  the  Midianites,  tin  is  enumerated 
(Num.  xxxi.  22).  It  was  known  to  the  Hebrew 
metal-workers  as  an  alloy  of  other  metals  (Is.  L 
25;  Ex.  xxii.  18,  20).  The  markets  of  Tyre  were 
supplied  with  it  by  the  ships  of  Tarshish  (Ez.  xrvii, 
12).  It  was  used  for  plummets  (Zech.  ir.  JO), 
and  was  so  plentiful  as  to  furnish  the  writer  of 
Ecclesiastical  (xlvii.  18)  with  a figure  by  which  to 
express  the  wealth  of  Solomon.  In  the  Homeric 
times  the  Greeks  were  familiar  with  it.  Twenty 
layers  of  tin  were  in  Agamemnon’s  cuirass.  Copper, 
tin,  and  gold  were  used  by  Hephaestus  in  weldizg 
the  famous  shield  of  Achilles.  No  allusion  to  it  a 
found  in  the  Odyssey.  The  melting  of  tin  in  a 
smelting-pot  is  mentioned  by  Hesiod  <Theoy.  86*2  . 
Tin  is  not  found  in  Palestine.  Whence,  then.  dtf 
the  ancient  Hebrews  obtain  their  supply  ? **  Ooiy 

three  countries  are  known  to  contain  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  it : Spain  and  Portugal,  Cornwall 
and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Devonshire,  and  the  islaads 
of  Junk,  Ceylon,  and  Banca,  in  the  Straits  of  Ma- 
lacca” (Kenrick,  Phoenicia , p.  212).  There  as 
be  little  doubt  that  the  mines  of  Britain  were  the 
chief  source  of  supply  to  the  ancient  world.  With 
regard  to  the  tin  obtained  from  Spain,  although 
the  metal  was  found  there,  it  does  not  appear  fc- 
have  been  produced  in  sufficient  quantities  to  sappy 
the  Phoenician  markets.  We  are  therefore  drivra 
to  conclude  that  it  was  from  the  Cassiterivks,  or 
tin  districts  of  Britain,  that  the  Phoenicians  ob- 
tained the  great  bulk  of  this  commodity,  and  that 
this  was  done  by  the  direct  voyage  from  Gain. 
Pliny  (vi.  36)  identifies  the  cassiteros  of  the  Greet 
with  the  plumbum  aPjum  or  candidum  of  the  R> 
mans,  which  is  our  tin.  Stannum,  he  says,  is  ob- 
tained from  an  ore  containing  lead  and  silver,  as" 
is  the  first  to  become  melted  in  the  furnace.  It  s 
the  same  which  the  Germans  call  IFerl,  and  * 
apparently  the  meaning  of  the  Hebr.  bHU  in  R 
i.  25. 

Tiph'sah  is  mentioned  in  1 K.  iv.  24  as  the  Lori 
of  Solomon’s  empire  towards  the  Euphrates,  and  a 
2 K.  xv.  16  it  is  said  to  have  been  attach*!  by 
Mcnahem.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  tows 
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intended,  at  any  rate  in  the  former  passage,  is  that 
which  the  Greeks  and  Romans  knew  under  the 
name  of  Thapsacus,  situated  in  Northern  Syria,  at 
the  point  where  it  was  usual  to  cross  the  Euphrates. 
Thapsacus  was  a town  of  considerable  imj>ortance 
in  the  ancient  world.  Xenophon,  who  saw  it  in 
the  time  of  Cyrus  the  younger,  calls  it  “ great  and 
prosperous.”  It  must  have  been  a place  of  con- 
siderable trade,  the  land  traffic  between  East  and 
West  passing  through  it.  It  is  a fair  conjecture 
that  Solomon’s  occupation  of  the  place  was  con- 
nected with  his  efforts  to  establish  a line  of  trade 
with  Central  Asia  directly  across  the  continent,  and 
that  Tadmor  was  intended  as  a resting-place  on  the 
journey  to  Thapsacus.  Thapsacus  was  the  place  at 
which  armies  marching  east  or  west  usually  crossed 
the  **  Great  River.”  It  has  been  generally  sup- 
posed that  the  site  of  Thapsacus  was  the  modern 
Deir.  Rut  the  Euphrates  expedition  proved  that 
there  is  no  ford  at  Deir,  and  indeed  showed  that 
the  only  ford  in  this  part  of  the  course  of  the  Eu- 
phrates is  at  Suriych,  45  miles  below  Ralis,  and 
165  above  Deir.  This  then  must  have  been  the 
position  of  Thapsacus. 

Ti'ras.  The  youngest  son  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x.  2). 
We  have  no  clue,  as  far  as  the  Bible  is  concerned, 
to  guide  us  as  to  the  identification  of  it  with  any 
particular  people.  Ancient  authorities  generally 
fixed  on  the  Thracians,  ns  presenting  the  closest 
verbal  approximation  to  the  name : the  occasional 
rendering  Persia  probably  originated  in  a corrup- 
tion of  the  original  text.  The  correspondence  be- 
tween Thrace  and  Tims  is  not  so  complete  as  to  be 
convincing.  Granted,  however,  the  verbal  identity, 
no  objection  would  arise  on  ethnological  grounds  to 
placing  the  Thracians  among  the  Japhetic  races. 
Their  precise  ethnic  position  is  indeed  involved  in 
great  uncertainty ; but  all  authorities  agree  in  their 
general  Indo- European  character.  Other  explana- 
tions have  been  offered  of  the  name  Tims,  of  which 
we  may  notice  the  Agathyrsi,  the  first  part  of  the 
name  ( Aga ) being  treated  as  a prefix  ; Taurus  and 
the  various  tribes  occupying  that  range  ; the  river 
Tyras,  Dniester,  with  its  cognorainous  inhabitants, 
the  Tyritae ; and,  lastly,  the  maritime  Tynheni. 

Ti  rathites,  the.  One  of  the  three  families  of 
Scribes  residing  at  Jabez  (1  Chr.  ii.  55),  the  others 
being  the  Shimeathitcs  and  Suchathites.  The  pas- 
sage is  hopelessly  obscure. 

Tire.  An  ornamental  headdress  worn  on  festive 
occasions  (Ez.  xxiv.  17,  23).  [Headdress.] 

Tirliakfth.  King  of  Ethiopia,  Cush,  the  oppo- 
nent of  Sennacherib  (2  K.  xix.  9;  Is.  xxxvii.  9). 
This  was  B.c.  713,  unless  we  suppose  that  the 
expedition  took  place  in  the  24th  instead  of  the 
14th  yesir  of  Hezekiah,  which  would  bring  it  to 
D.C.  cir.  703.  If  it  were  an  expedition  later  than 
that  of  which  the  date  is  mentioned,  it  must  have 
been  before  B.c.  cir.  698,  Hezekiah ’s  last  year.  But 
if  the  reign  of  Manasseh  is  reduced  to  35  years, 
these  dates  would  be  respectively  B.C.  cir.  G93, 
683,  and  678,  and  these  numbers  might  have  to  be 
slightly  modified,  the  fixed  date  of  the  capture  of 
Samaria,  B.C.  721,  being  abandoned.  According 
to  Manet ho’s  epitomists,  Tarkos  or  Tarakos  was  the 
third  and  last  king  of  the  xxvth  dynasty,  which 
was  of  Ethiopians.  We  should  perhaps  date  Tir- 
hakah's  accession  B.C.  dr.  695,  and  assign  him  a 
reign  of  26  years.  In  this  case  we  should  be 
obliged  to  take  the  later  reckoning  of  the  Biblical 
events,  were  it  not  for  the  possibility  that  Tirhakah 
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ruled  over  Ethiopia  before  becoming  king  of  Egypt- 
The  name  of  Tirhakah  is  written  in  hiercglyphics 
TEH  ARK  A.  Of  the  events  of  his  reigu  little  else 
is  known. 

TirTufflah.  Son  of  Caleb  ben-IIezron  by  his  con- 
cubine Maachah  (1  Chr.  ii.  48). 

Tir'ia.  Son  of  Jehaleleel  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(l  Chr.  iv.  16). 

Tirsha'tha  (always  written  with  the  article). 
The  title  of  the  governor  of  Judaea  under  the  Per- 
sians, derived  by  Gesenius  from  a Persian  root  sig- 
nifying “ stern,”  “ severe.”  It  is  added  as  a title 
after  the  name  of  Nehemiah  (Neh.  viii.  9,  x.  1 
[Heb.  2]) ; and  occurs  also  in  three  other  places.  In 
the  margin  of  the  A.V.  (Ezr.  ii.  63;  Neh.  vii.  65, 
x.  1 ) it  is  rendered  “ governor an  explanation 
justified  by  Neh.  xii.  26,  where  Nehemiah  is  called 
the  Pechd/i , which,  according  to  Geseuius,  denotes 
the  prefect  or  governor  of  a province  of  less  extent 
than  a satrapy. 

Tir'zah.  The  youngest  of  the  five  daughters  of 
Zelophehad  ^Num.  xxvi.  33,  xxvii.  1,  xxxri.  11; 
Josh.  xvii.  3). 

Tir'zah.  An  ancient  Canaan ite  city,  whose  king 
is  enumerated  amongst  the  twenty-one  overthrown 
in  the  conquest  of  the  country  (Josh.  xii.  24).  h. 
reappears  as  a royal  city — the  residence  of  Jero- 
boam (1  K.  xiv.  17),  and  of  his  successors.  Zimri 
was  besieged  there  by  Oniri,  and  perished  in  the 
flames  of  his  palace  (ib.  18).  Once,  and  once  only, 
does  Tirzah  reappear,  as  the  seat  of  the  conspiracy" 
of  Menahem  ben-Gaddi  against  the  wietched  Shallum 
(2  K.  xv.  14,  16).  Its  reputation  lor  beauty  through- 
out the  country  must  have  been  wide-spread.  It 
is  in  this  sense  that  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Song  of 
Solomon.  Eusebius  mentions  it  in  connexion  with 
Menahem,  and  identifies  it  with  a “ village  of  Sa- 
maritans in  Batonaca.”  llrocardus  places  Thersa 
on  a high  mountain,  three  leagues  ( lencae)  from 
Samaria  to  the  east.  This  is  exactly  the  direction, 
and  very  nearly  the  distance,  of  Telluzuh , a place 
in  the  mountains  north  of  Nablus.  The  came  may 
very  probably  be  a corruption  of  Tirzah. 

Tull' bite,  the.  The  well-known  designation  of 
Elijah  (1  K.  xvii.  1 , xxi.  17,  28  ; 2 K.  i.  3,  8,  ix.  36). 
(1.)  The  name  naturally  points  to  a place  called 
Tishbeh,  Tishbi,  or  rather  perhaps  Tesheb,  as  the- 
residence  of  the  prophet.  Assuming  that  a town 
is  alluded  to,  as  Elijah’s  native  place,  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  infer  that  it  was  itself  in  Gilead,  as  Epi- 
phanius,  Adriehomius,  Custell,  and  others  have  ima- 
gined. The  commentators  and  lexicographers,  with 
few  exceptions,  adopt  the  name  “Tishbite”  as  re- 
ferring to  the  place  Thisbe  in  Naplituli,  which  is 
found  in  the  LXX.  text  of  Tobit  i.  2.  Tho  diffi- 
culty in  the  way  of  this  is  the  great  uncertainty  in 
which  the  text  of  that  passage  is  involved.  Bunsen 
suggests  in  support  of  the  reading  “ the  Tishbite 
from  Tishbi  of  Gilead,”  that  the  place  may  have 
been  purposely  so  described,  in  order  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  town  of  the  same  name  in  Galilee. 
(2.)  But  hattishbi  has  not  always  been  read  ns  a 
proper  name,  referring  to  a place.  It  has  been 
pointed  so  as  to  make  it  mean  “ the  stranger.** 
This  is  done  by  Micbaelis. 

IT  tans.  These  children  of  Uranus  (Heaven)  andf 
Gaia  (Earth)  were,  according  to  the  earl  est  Greek 
legends,  the  vanquished  predecessors  of  the  Olym- 
pian gods,  condemned  by  Zeus  to  dwell  in  Tartarus, 
yet  not  without  retaining  many  relics  of  their  an- 
cient dignity.  By  later  (Latin)  poets  they  were 
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zontnunded  with  the  kindred  Gejantes.  In  2 Sam. 
v.  18,  22,  “ the  valley  of  Rephaira ” is  represented 
by  v;  noiXas  r wv  riraruu  iustcad  of  rj  Koi\as  rwv 
yiydvruv,  I Chr.  xi.  15,  xiv.  9,  13.  Several 
Christian  fathers  inclined  to  the  belief  that  Ttirdv 
was  the  mystic  name  of  “the  beast”  indicated  in 
Rev.  xiii.  18. 

Tithe.  Numerous  instances  of  the  use  of  tithes 
are  found  both  in  profane  and  also  in  Biblical  his- 
tory, prior  to  or  independently  of  the  appointment 
of  the  Levitical  tithes  under  the  Law.  In  Biblical 
history  the  two  prominent  instances  are — 1.  Abram 
presenting  the  tenth  of  all  his  property,  or  rather 
of  the  spoils  of  his  victory,  to  Melchizedek  (Gen. 
xiv.  20  ; Heb.  vii.  2,  6).  2.  Jacob,  after  his  vision 
at  Luz,  devoting  a tenth  of  all  his  property  to  God 
in  case  he  should  return  home  in  safety  (Gen. 
xxviii.  22).  The  first  enactment  of  the  Law  in 
respect  of  tithe  is  the  declaration  that  the  tenth  of 
all  produce,  as  well  ns  of  Hocks  and  cattle,  belongs 
to  Jehovah,  and  must  be  offered  to  Him.  2.  That 
the  tithe  was  to  be  paid  in  kind,  or,  if  redeemed, 
with  an  addition  of  one-fifth  to  its  value  (Lev. 
xxvii.  30-33).  This  tenth,  called  Tenunoth,  is 
ordered  to  be  assigned  to  the  Levites,  as  the  reward 
of  their  service,  and  it  is  ordered  further,  that  they 
are  themselves  to  dedicate  to  the  Lord  a tenth  of 
these  receipts,  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  high-priest  (Num.  xviii.  21-28). 
This  legislation  is  modified  or  extended  m the  Book 
of  Deuteronomy,  i.  e.  from  thirty-eight  to  forty 
years  later.  Commands  are  given  to  the  people, 

1.  to  bring  their  tithes,  together  with  their  votive 
and  other  offerings  and  first-fruits  to  the  chosen 
centre  of  worship,  the  metropolis,  there  to  be  eaten 
in  festive  celebration  in  company  with  their  children, 
their  servants,  and  the  Levites  (Deut  xii.  5-18). 

2.  All  the  produce  of  the  soil  was  to  be  tithed 
every  year,  and  these  tithes  with  the  firstlings  of 
the  tlock  and  held  were  to  be  eaten  in  the  metro- 
polis. 3.  But  in  case  of  distance,  permission  is 
given  to  convert  the  produce  into  money,  which  is 
to  be  taken  to  the  appointed  place,  and  there  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  of  food  for  a festal  celebration, 
in  which  the  I.evite  is,  by  special  command,  to  be 
included  (Deut.  xiv.  22-27).  4.  Then  follows  the 
direction,  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  all  the 
tithe  of  that  year  is  to  be  gathered  and  laid  up 
“ within  the  gates,”  and  that  a festival  is  to  be 
held,  in  which  the  stranger,  the  fatherless,  and  the 
widow,  together  with  the  Levite,  are  to  partake 
(t'6.  vers.  28,  29).  5.  Lastly,  it  is  ordered  that 
after  biking  the  tithe  iu  each  third  year,  “ which 
is  the  year  of  tithing,”  an  exculpatory  declaration  is 
to  be  made  by  every  Israelite,  that  he  has  done  his 
best  to  fulfil  the  divine  command  (Deut.  xxvi.  12- 
14).  From  all  this  we  gather,  1.  That  one-teuth 
of  the  whole  produce  of  the  soil  was  to  be  assigned 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Levites.  2.  That  out 
of  this  the  Levites  were  to  dedicate  a teuth  to  God, 
for  the  use  of  the  high-priest.  3.  That  a tithe,  in 
all  probability  a second  tithe,  was  to  be  applied  to 
festival  purposes.  4.  That  in  every  third  year, 
either  this  festival  tithe  or  a third  tenth  was  to  be 
eaten  in  company  with  the  poor  and  the  Levites. 
The  question  arises,  were  there  three  tithes  taken 
in  this  third  year ; or  is  the  third  tithe  only  the 
second  under  a different  description  ? It  must  be 
allowed  that  the  third  tithe  is  not  without  support. 
Josephus  distinctly  says  that  one-tenth  was  to  be 
given  to  the  priests  and  Levites,  one-tenth  was  I 
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to  be  applied  to  feasts  in  the  metropolis,  and  that  a 
tenth  besides  these  was  every  third  year  to  be  given 
to  the  poor  (comp.  Tob.  i.  7,  8).  On  the  other 
hand,  Maimonides  says  the  third  and  sixth  years' 
second  tithe  was  shared  between  the  poor  and  the 
Levites,  *.  e.  tliat  there  was  no  third  tithe.  Of 
these  opinions,  that  which  maintains  three  separate 
and  complete  tithings  seems  improbable.  It  is 
plain  that  under  the  kings  the  tithe-system  partook 
of  the  general  neglect  into  which  the  observance  of 
the  Law  declined,  and  tliat  Hezekiah,  among  his 
other  reforms,  took  effectual  means  to  revive  its  use 
(2  Chr.  xxxi.  5,  12,  19).  Similar  measure*  were 
taken  alter  the  Captivity  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xa. 
44),  and  in  both  these  cases  special  officers  were 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  store*  ami  store- 
houses for  the  purpose.  Vet,  notwithstanding  par- 
tial evasion  or  omission,  the  system  itself  was  con- 
tinued to  a late  period  in  Jewish  history  (Heb.  viL 
5-8  ; Matth.  xxiii.  23  ; Luke  xviii.  1 2). 

Ti'tua  Man'liug.  [Manlius.] 

Titus.  Our  materials  for  the  biography  of  this 
companion  of  .St.  Paul  must  be  drawn  entirely  fma 
the  notices  of  him  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  th,  Co- 
rinthians, the  Galatians,  and  to  Titus  himself,  com- 
bined with  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy.  He  u 
not  mentioned  in  the  Acts  at  all.  Taking  the  pas- 
sages in  the  Epistles  in  the  chronological  order  of 
the  events  referred  to,  we  turn  first  to  Gal.  iL  1, 

3.  We  conceive  the  journey  mentioned  here  to 
be  ideutical  with  that  (recorded  in  Acts  xv.)  in 
which  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  from  Antioch  to 
Jerusalem  to  the  conference  w'hich  was  to  decide 
the  question  of  the  necessity  of  circumcision  to  the 
Gentiles.  Here  we  see  Titus  in  close  association 
with  Paul  and  Barnabas  at  Antioch.  He  goes  with 
them  to  Jerusalem.  His  circumcision  was  either 
not  insisted  on  at  Jerusalem,  or,  if  demanded,  was 
firmly  resisted.  He  is  very  emphatically  spoken 
of  as  a Gentile,  by  which  is  most  probably  mear.-t 
that  both  his  parents  were  Gentiles.  Titus  would 
seem,  on  the  occasion  of  the  council,  to  have  be.® 
specially  a representative  of  the  church  of  the  un- 
circumcision. It  is  to  our  purpose  to  remark  thri. 
in  the  passage  cited  above,  Titus  is  so  mentioned  a* 
apparently  to  imply  that  he  had  become  personally 
known  to  the  Galatian  Christians.  After  leaving 
Galatia  (Acts  xviii.  23),  and  spending  a long  tune 
at  Ephesus  (Acts  six.  1-xx.  1),  the  Apostle  pro- 
ceeded to  Macedonia  by  way  of  Troas.  Here  he 
expected  to  meet  Titus  (2  Cor.  ii.  13),  who  haj 
been  sent  on  a mission  to  Corinth.  In  this  hop* 
he  was  disappointed,  but  in  Macedonia  Titus  joined 
him  (2  Cor.  vii.  6,  7,  13-15).  The  mission  to 
Corinth  had  reference  to  the  immoralities  rebuked 
in  the  First  Epistle,  and  to  the  effect  of  that 
First  Epistle  on  the  offending  church.  We  ltsxrn 
further  that  the  mission  was  so  far  successful  and 
satisfactory.  But  if  we  proceed  further,  we  dis- 
cern another  part  of  the  mission  with  which  he 
was  entrusted.  This  had  reference  to  the  collection, 
at  that  time  in  progress,  for  the  poor  Christians  c-f 
Judaea  (viii.  0).  Thus  we  are  prepared  for  wh.it 
the  Apostle  now  proceeds  to  do  after  his  encourag- 
ing conversations  with  Titus  regarding  the  Co- 
riuthian  Church.  He  sends  him  back  from  Mace- 
donia to  Corinth,  in  company  with  two  othrr 
trustworthy  Christians,  bearing  the  Second  Ep>tle, 
and  with  an  earnest  request  (viii.  6,  17)  that  he 
would  see  to  the  completion  of  the  collection  (vii:.  fi’1. 
It  has  generally  been  considered  doubtful  who  the 
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o tektpoi  were  (1  Cor.  xvi.  11,  12)  that  took  the 
First  Epistle  to  Corinth.  Most  probably  they  were 
Titus  and  his  companion,  whoever  tliat  might  be, 
who  is  mentioned  with  him  in  the  second  letter 
(2  Cor.  xii.  18).  A considerable  interval  now 
elapses  before  wc  come  upon  the  next  notices  of  this 
disciple.  St.  Paul's  first  imprisonment  is  concluded, 
and  his  last  trial  is  impending.  In  the  interval 
between  the  two,  he  and  Titus  were  together  in 
Crete  (Tit.  i.  5).  We  see  Titus  remaining  in  the 
island  when  St.  Paul  left  it,  and  receiving  there  a 
letter  written  to  him  by  the  Apostle.  From  this  letter 
we  gather  the  following  biographical  details: — In 
the  first  place  we  learn  that  he  was  originally  con- 
verted through  St.  Paul’s  instrumentality  (i.  4). 
Next  we  learn  the  various  jnrticulars  of  the  re- 
sjKinsible  duties  which  he  had  to  discharge  in  Crete. 
He  is  to  complete  what  St.  Paul  had  been  obliged 
to  leave  unfinished  (i.  5),  and  he  is  to  organise  the 
Church  throughout  the  island  by  appointing  pres- 
byters in  every  city.  Next  he  is  to  control  and 
bridle  (ver.  11)  the  restless  and  mischievous  Ju- 
doizers,  and  he  is  to  be  peremptory  in  so  doing 
(ver.  13).  He  is  to  urge  the  duties  of  a decorous 
and  Christian  life  upon  the  women  (ii.  3-5),  some 
of  whom  (ii.  3)  possibly  had  something  of  an  official 
character  (vers.  3,  4).  The  notices  which  remain 
are  more  strictly  personal.  Titus  is  to  look  for  the 
arrival  in  Crete  of  Artemas  and  Tychicus  (iii.  12), 
and  then  he  is  to  hasten  to  join  St.  Paul  at  Nioo- 
polis,  where  the  Apostle  is  proposing  to  pass  the 
winter.  Zenas  and  Apollos  are  in  Crete,  or  ex- 
pected there;  for  Titus  is  to  send  them  on  their 
journey,  and  supply  them  with  whatever  they  need 
for  it  (iii.  13).  Whether  Titus  did  join  the  Apostle 
at  Nicopolis  we  cannot  tell.  But  we  naturally 
connect  the  mention  of  this  place  with  what  St. 
Paul  wrote  at  no  great  interval  of  time  afterwards, 
in  the  last  of  the  Pastoral  Epistles  (2  Tim.  iv.  10); 
for  Dalmatia  lay  to  the  north  of  Nicopolis,  at  no 
great  distance  from  it.  From  the  form  of  the 
whole  sentence,  it  seems  prolxible  that  this  disciple 
had  been  with  St.  Paul  in  Borne  during  his  final 
imprisonment;  but  this  cannot  be  asserted  con- 
fidently. The  traditional  connexion  of  Titus  with 
Crete  is  much  more  specific  and  constant,  though 
here  again  we  cannot  be  certain  of  the  facts.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  permanent  bishop  in  the  island, 
and  to  have  died  there  at  an  advanced  age.  The 
modern  capital,  Candui,  appears  to  claim  the  honour 
of  being  his  burial-place.  In  the  fragment  by  the 
lawyer  Zenas,  Titus  is  called  Bishop  of  Gortyna. 
Lastly,  the  name  of  Titus  was  the  watchword  of  the 
Cretans  when  they  were  invaded  by  the  Venetians. 

Titus,  Epistle  to.  There  are  no  specialties  in 
this  Epistle  which  require  any  very  elaborate  treat- 
ment distinct  from  the  other  Pastoral  Letters  of 
St.  Paul.  If  those  two  were  not  genuine,  it  would 
be  difficult  confidently  to  maintain  the  genuineness 
of  this.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy  are  received  as  St.  Paul’s,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reason  for  doubting  the  authorship  of  that 
to  Titus.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  explicit  than 
the  quotations  in  Irenaeus,  Clemens  Alcxandrinus, 
Tertullian,  to  say  nothing  of  earlier  allusions  in 
Justin  Martyr,  Theophilus,  and  Clemens  Roraanus. 
As  to  internal  features,  wc  may  notice,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  Epistle  to  Titus  has  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  other  Pastoral  Epistles.  This  tends 
to  show  that  this  Letter  was  written  about  the 
same  time  and  under  similar  circumstances  with 
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the  other  two.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  Epistle 
has  marks  in  its  phraseology  and  style  which  assi- 
milate it  to  the  general  body  of  the  Epistles  of  .St. 
Paul.  As  to  any  difficulty  arising  frem  supposed 
indications  of  advanced  hierarchical  arrangements,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  in  this  Epistle  irptafrvTfpoi 
and  i*ioKo*QS  are  used  as  synonymous  (i.  5,  7), 
just  as  they  are  in  the  address  at  Miletus  about  the 
year  58  A.D.  (Acts  xx.  17,  28).  At  the  same  time 
this  Epistle  has  features  of  its  own,  especially  a 
certain  tone  of  abruptness  and  severity,  which  pro- 
bably arises  partly  out  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
Cretan  population,  partly  out  of  the  character  of 
Titus  himself.  Concerning  the  contents  of  this 
Epistle,  something  has  already  been  said  in  the 
article  on  Titus.  No  very  exact  subdivision  is 
either  necessary  or  possible.  As  to  the  time  and 
place  and  other  circumstances  of  the  writing  of  this 
Epistle,  the  following  scheme  of  filling  up  St.  Paul's 
movements  after  his  first  imprisonment  will  satisfy 
all  the  conditions  of  the  case: — We  may  suppose 
him  (possibly  alter  accomplishing  his  long-projected 
] visit  to  Spain)  to  have  gone  to  Ephesus,  and  taken 
voyages  from  thence,  first  to  Macedonia  and  then 
, to  Crete,  during  the  former  to  have  written  the 
First  Epistle  to  Timothy,  and  nftcr  returning  from 
the  latter  to  have  written  the  Epistle  to  Titus, 
being  at  the  time  of  despatching  it  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  Nicopolis,  to  which  place  he  went, 
taking  Miletus  and  Corinth  on  the  way.  At  Nico- 
polis we  may  conceive  him  to  have  been  finally 
apprehended  and  taken  to  Rome,  whence  he  wrote 
the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy. 

Ti'zite,  the.  The  designation  of  John,  one  of 
the  heroes  of  David’s  army  (1  Chr.  xi.  45).  It 
occurs  nowhere  else,  and  nothing  is  known  of  the 
place  or  family  which  it  denotes. 

To  ah.  A Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Samuel 
and  Heraan  (1  Chr.  vi.  34  [19]). 

Tob-adoni  jah.  One  of  the  Levites  sent  by  Je- 
hoshaphat  through  the  cities  of  Judah  to  teach  the 
Law  to  the  people  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8). 

Tob,  the  Land  of.  The  place  in  which  Jephtiiah 
j took  refuge  when  expelled  from  home  by  his  half- 
I brother  (Judg.  xi.  3)  ; and  where  lie  remained,  at 
the  head  of  a band  of  freebooters,  till  be  was  brought 
back  by  the  sheikhs  of  Gilead  (ver.  5,.  The  nat- 
rative  implies  that  the  land  of  Tob  was  not  far 
distant  from  Gilead : at  the  same  time,  from  the 
nature  of  the  case,  it  must  have  lain  out  towards 
the  eastern  deserts.  It  is  undoubtedly  mentioned 
again  in  2 Sam.  x.  G,  8,  as  Ishtob, ».  e.  Man  of  Tob, 
meaning,  according  to  a common  Hebrew  idiom,  the 
“ men  of  Tob.”  After  an  immense  interval  it  appears 
again,  in  the  Mnccabaean  history  (1  Maec.  v.  13) 
in  the  names  Tobie  and  Tubieui  (2  Macc.  xii.  17). 
No  identification  of  this  ancient  district  with  any 
modern  one  has  yet  been  attempted.  The  name 
Tell  Dobbc,  or,  as  it  is  given  by  the  latest  explorer 
of  those  regions,  Tell  Dibbc,  attached  to  a ruined 
site  at  the  south  end  of  the  Lejah,  a few  miles  N.W. 
of  Kendvoai , and  also  that  of  cd  Dub,  some  twelve 
hours  east  of  the  mountain  cl  Kulcib,  are  both  sug- 
gestive of  Tob. 

Tobi  ah.  1.  “ The  children  of  Tobiah  ” were  a 
family  who  returned  with  Zerubbabel,  but  were 
unable  to  prove  their  connexion  with  Israel  (Ezr. 
ii.  60 ; Neh.  vii.  62).— 2.  “ Tobiah  the  slave,  the 
Ammonite,''  played  a conspicuous  part  in  the  ran- 
corous opposition  made  by  Sanballat  the  Moabite 
and  his  adherents  to  the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem. 
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The  two  races  of  Monb  anil  Ammon  found  in  these 
men  fit  representatives  of  that  hereditary  hatred  to 
the  Israelites  which  began  before  the  entrance  into 
Canaan,  and  was  not  extinct  when  the  Hebrews 
had  ceased  to  exist  ns  a nation.  But  Tobiah,  though 
a slave  (Neh.  ii.  10,  19),  unless  this  is  a title  of 
opprobrium,  and  an  Ammonite,  found  means  to 
ally  himself  with  a priestly  family,  and  his  son 
Johanan  married  the  daughter  of  Meshullam  the 
sou  of  Berechiah  (Neh.  vi.  18).  He  himself  was 
the  son-in-law  of  Shechaniah  the  son  of  Arah  (Neh. 
vi.  17),  and  these  family  relations  created  for  him 
a strong  faction  among  the  Jews.  Ewald  conjectures 
that  Tobiah  hail  been  a page  (“  slave  ”)  at  the 
Persian  court,  and,  l»eing  in  favour  there,  had  been 
promoted  to  be  satrap  of  the  Ammonites.  But  it 
almost  seems  that  against  Tobiah  there  was  a 
stronger  feeling  of  animosity  than  against  Sanballat, 
and  that  this  animosity  found  expression  in  the  epi- 
thet “ the  slave,"  which  is  attached  to  his  name. 

Tobi'as.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  Tobiah 
or  Tobijah.  1.  The  son  of  Tobit,  and  central 
character  in  the  book  of  that  name.— 2.  The  father 
of  Hyrcanus,  apparently  a man  of  great  wealth  and 
reputation  at  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Seleucus 
Philopator  (cir,  B.c.  187).  In  the  high-priestly 
schism  which  happened  afterwards  “ the  sons  of 
Tobins  ” took  a conspicuous  part. 

Tobie,  the  Places  of  (1  Macc.  v.  13).  It  is  in 
all  probability  identical  with  the  land  of  Tob. 

Tobi'el,  the  father  of  Tobit  and  grandfather  of 
Tobias  (1),  Tob.  i.  1. 

Tobi  jah.  1.  One  of  the  Levites  sent  by  Jeho- 
shaphat  to  teach  the  Law  in  the  cities  of  Judah 
(2  Chr.  xrii.  8).— 2.  One  of  the  Captivity  in  the 
time  of  Zechariah,  in  whose  presence  the  prophet 
was  commanded  to  take  crowns  of  silver  and  gold 
and  put  them  on  the  head  of  Joshua  the  high-priest 
(Zech.  vi.  10,  14).  Rosenmiiller  conjectures  that 
he  was  one  of  a deputation  who  came  up  to  Jeru- 
salem, from  the  Jews  who  still  remained  in  Babylon, 
with  contributions  of  gold  nnd  silver  for  the  Temple. 
But  Maurer  considers  that  the  offerings  were  pre- 
sented by  Tobijah  and  his  companions. 

ToTrit.  Father  of  Tobias  (Tob.  i.  1,  &c.).  [Tobit, 
Book  of.] 

Toliit,  Book  ot  The  book  is  called  simply 
Tobit  in  the  old  MSS.  At  a later  time  the  opening 
words  of  the  book  were  taken  as  a title.  1.  Text. — 
The  book  exists  at  present  in  Greek,  Latin,  Syriac, 
and  Hebrew  texts,  which  differ  more  or  less  from 
one  another  in  detail,  but  yet  on  the  whole  are  so 
far  alike  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  all 
were  derived  from  one  written  original,  which  was 
modified  in  the  course  of  translation  or  transcrip- 
tion. The  Greek  text  is  found  in  two  distinct  re- 
censions. The  one  is  followed  by  the  mass  of  the 
MSS.  of  the  LXX.,  and  gives  the  oldest  text  which 
remains.  The  other  is  only  fragmentary,  and  ma- 
nifestly a revision  of  the  former.  Of  thir,  one  piece 
(i.  1— ii.  2)  is  contained  in  the  Cod.  Sinaiticus 
( = Cod.  Frid.  Augustanus),  nnd  another  in  three 
later  MSS.  The  Latin  texts  are  also  of  two  kinds. 
The  commob  (Vulgate)  text  is  due  to  Jerome,  who 
formed  it  by  a very  hasty  revision  of  the  old  Latin 
version  with  the  help  of  a Chaldee  copy,  which  was 
translated  into  Hebrew  for  him  by  an  assistant  who 
was  master  of  both  languages.  It  is  of  very  little 
critical  value.  The  nnte-Hieronymian  (Vetus  La- 
tiua)  texts  are  far  more  valuable,  though  these 
present  considerable  variations  among  themselves, 
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as  generally  happens,  and  represent  the  revised  and 
not  the  original  Greek  text.  The  Hebrev  versions 
are  of  no  great  weight.  The  Syriac  version  is  of  a 
composite  character.— 2.  Historical  character. — 
The  narrative  seems  to  have  been  received  without 
inquiry  or  dispute  as  historically  true  till  the  rise 
of  free  criticism  at  the  Befoimation.  Luther  ex- 
pressed doubts  as  to  its  literal  truth,  and  these 
doubts  gradually  gained  a wide  currency  among 
Protestant  writers.  Bertholdt  has  given  a sum- 
mary of  alleged  errors  iu  detail,  but  the  question 
turns  rather  upon  the  general  cornplexiou  of  the 
history  than  ujxin  minute  objections.  This,  how- 
ever, is  fatal  to  the  supposition  that  the  book  could 
have  been  completed  shortly  after  the  fall  of  Ni- 
neveh (B.C.  606;  Tob.  xiv.  15),  and  written,  in  the 
main,  some  time  before  (Tob.  xii.  20).  The  whole 
tone  of  the  narrative  bespeaks  a later  age;  and 
above  all,  the  doctrine  of  good  and  evil  spirits  » 
elaborated  in  a form  which  belongs  to  a period  con- 
siderably posterior  to  the  Babylonian  Captivity 
(Astnodeus,  iii.  8,  vi.  14,  viii.  3 ; Kaphael,  xii.  151 
As  the  book  stands  it  is  a distinctly  didactic  no. 
rative.  Its  point  lies  in  the  moral  lesson  which  it 
conveys,  aud  not  in  the  incidents.— 3.  Origimd 
Language  and  Revisions. — In  the  absence  a ail 
direct  evidence,  considerable  doubt  has  been  felt  as 
to  the  original  language  of  the  book.  The  so  peri  r 
clearness,  simplicity,  and  accuracy  of  the  LXX.  text 
prove  conclusively  that  this  is  uc.irer  the  original 
than  any  other  text  which  is  known,  if  it  be  not,  » 
some  have  supposed,  the  original  itself.  Indeed, 
the  arguments  which  have  been  brought  forward 
to  show  that  it  is  a translation  are  tar  from  con- 
clusive. The  style,  again,  though  harsh  in  parts, 
and  far  from  the  classical  standard,  is  not  more  k> 
than  some  books  which  were  undoubtedly  written 
in  Greek  (e.  g.  the  Apocalypse)  ; and  there  is  little, 
if  anything,  in  it  which  points  certainly  to  the 
immediate  influence  of  an  Aramaic  text.  To  thi* 
it  may  be  added  that  Origen  was  not  acquainted 
with  any  Hebrew  original ; and  the  Chaldee  copy 
whicli  Jerome  used,  :is  far  as  its  eharaeter  can 
ascertained,  was  evidently  a later  version  of  the 
story.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  intenul 
evidence  against  the  supposition  that  the  Greek  text 
is  a translation.  The  various  texts  which  re  mam 
have  already  been  enumerated.  Of  these,  threv 
varietiesmay  be  distinguished : (1)  the  LXX.;  (2) 
the  revised  Greek  text,  followed  by  the  Old  Latin 
in  the  main,  and  by  the  Syriac  in  port ; and  (3)  the 
Vulgate  Latin.  The  Hebrew  Tensions  have  no 
critical  value.  (1)  The  LXX.  is  followed  by  A.  Y- 
and  has  been  already  characterised  as  the  standard 
to  wliich  the  others  are  to  be  referred.  (2)  The 
revised  text  is  based  on  the  LXX.  Greek,  which  is 
at  one  time  extended,  and  then  compressed,  with  a 
view  to  greater  fulness  aud  clearness.  (3)  Tim 
Vulgate  text  was  derived  in  part  from  a Chaldee 
copy  which  was  translated  by  word  of  mouth  into 
Hebrew  for  Jerome,  who  in  turn  dictated  a Latin 
rendering  to  a secretary.  On  the  whole,  it  is  more 
concise  than  the  Old  Latin  ; but  it  contains  inter- 
polations and  changes,  many  of  which  mark  the 
asceticism  of  a late  age.— 4.  Date  and  place  of 
Composition. — The  data  for  determining  the  *ge 
of  the  book  and  the  place  where  it  was  compiled 
are  scanty.  Eichhorn  places  the  author  after  the 
time  of  Darius  Hystaspis.  Bertholdt  brings  the  book 
considerably  later  than  Seleucus  Nicator  (dr.  BtC. 
250-200),  and  supposes  that  it  was  written  by  * 
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Galilean  or  Babylonian  Jew,  from  the  prominence 
given  to  those  districts  in  the  narrative.  De  Wette 
leaves  the  date  undetermined,  but  argues  that  the 
author  was  a native  of  Palestine.  Ewald  fixes  the 
composition  in  the  far  East,  towards  the  close  of 
the  Persian  period  (cir.  350  B.C.j.  This  List  opi- 
nion is  almost  certainly  correct.  Its  date  will  fall 
somewhere  within  the  period  between  the  close  of 
the  work  of  Nehemiah  and  the  invasion  of  Alex- 
ander (cir.  B C.  430-334).  t The  contents  of  the 
book  furnish  also  some  clue  to  the  place  where  it 
was  written,  and  would  suggest  that  he  was  living 
out  of  Palestine,  in  some  Persian  city,  perhaps  Ba- 
bylon, where  his  countrymen  were  exposed  to  the 
Gipricious  cruelty  of  heathen  governors,  and  in 
d;uiger  of  neglecting  the  Temple-service.  If  these 
conjectures  as  to  the  date  and  place  of  writing  be 
correct,  it  follows  that  we  must  assume  the  exist- 
ence of  a Hebrew  or  Chaldee  original.  And  even 
if  the  date  of  the  book  be  brought  much  lower,  to 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  B.C.,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  it  must  have  been  written  in 
some  Aramaic  dialect,  as  the  Greek  literature  of 
Palestine  belongs  to  a much  later  time.  If  the 
historical  character  of  the  narrative  is  set  aside, 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  person  of  the  author.— 

5.  History. — The  history  of  the  book  is  in  the 
main  that  of  the  LXX.  version.  While  the  con- 
tents of  the  LXX.,  as  a whole,  were  received  as  ca- 
nonical, the  Book  of  Tobit  was  necessarily  included 
without  further  inquiry  among  the  books  of  Holy 
Scripture.  There  appeal's  to  be  a clear  reference  to 
it  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  Epistle  of  Polycarp. 
In  a scheme  of  the  Ophites,  Tobias  appeal's  among 
the  prophets.  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Origen 
practically  use  the  book  as  canonical ; but  Origen 
distinctly  notices  that  neither  Tobit  nor  Judith 
were  received  by  the  Jews,  and  rests  the  au- 
thority of  Tobit  on  the  usage  of  the  Churches. 
Even  Athanasius  when  writing  without  any  critical 
regard  to  the  Canon  quotes  Tobit  ns  Scripture ; but 
when  he  gives  a formal  list  of  the  Sacred  Books,  he 
definitely  excludes  it  from  theCauon.  In  the  Latin 
Church  Tobit  found  a much  more  decided  accept- 
ance. Cyprian,  Hilary,  and  Lucifer,  quote  it  as 
authoritative.  Augustine  includes  it  with  the  other 
apocrypha  of  the  LXX.  among  “ the  books  which 
the  Christian  Church  received,  and  in  this  he  was 
followed  by  the  mass  of  the  later  Latin  fathers. 
Ambrose  speaks  of  the  book  as  “ prophetic”  in  the 
strongest  terms.  Jerome,  however,  followed  by 
Kuffinus,  maintained  the  purity  of  the  Hebrew 
Cauon  of  the  O.  T.  In  modern  times  the  moral 
excellence  of  the  book  has  been  rated  highly,  except 
in  the  heat  of  controversy.  Luther  pronounced  it, 
if  only  a fiction,  yet  “a  truly  beautiful,  whole- 
mine,  and  profitable  fiction,  the  work  of  a gifted 
]>oet.  ...  A book  useful  for  Christian  reading.” 
The  same  view  is  held  also  in  the  English  Church.— 

6.  Jteliifious  character. — Few  probably  can  read  the 
l>ook  in  the  LXX.  text  without  assenting  heartily 
to  the  favourable  judgment  of  Luther  on  its  merits. 
Nowhere  else  is  there  preserved  so  complete  and 
beautiful  a picture  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  Jews 
after  the  Return.  There  may  be  symptoms  of  a 
tendency  to  formal  righteousness  of  works,  but  as 
yet  the  works  we  painted  as  springing  from  a living 
faith.  Of  the  special  precepts  or.e  (iv.  15)  contains 
the  negative  side  of  the  golden  rule  of  conduct 
(Matt.  vii.  12),  which  in  this  partial  form  is  found 
among  the  maxims  of  Confucius.  But  it  is  chiefly 
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in  the  exquisite  tenderness  of  the  portraiture  of  do- 
mestic life  that  the  book  excels.  Almost  every 
family  relation  is  touched  upon  with  natural  grace 
and  affection.  The  most  remarkable  doctrinal  fea- 
ture in  the  book  is  the  prominence  given  to  the 
action  of  spirits.  Powers  of  evil  (iii.  8,  17,  vi.  7, 
14,  17)  are  represented  ns  gaining  the  means  of 
injuring  men  by  sin,  while  they  are  driven  away 
and  bound  by  the  exercise  of  faith  and  prayer 
(viii.  2,  3).  On  the  other  hand  Raphael  comes 
among  men  as  “ the  healer,”  and  by  the  mission  of 
God  (iii.  17,  xii.  18),  restores  those  whose  good 
actions  he  has  secretly  watched  (xii.  12,  13),  and 
“ the  remembrance  of  whose  prayers  he  has  brought 
before  the  Holy  One”  (xii.  12).  This  ministry  of 
intercession  is  elsewhere  expressly  recognised  (xii. 
15).  A second  doctrinal  feature  of  the  book  is  the 
firm  belief  in  a glorious  restoration  of  the  Jewish 
people  (xiv.  5,  xiii.  9-18).  But  the  restoration 
contemplated  is  national,  and  not  the  work  of  a 
universal  Saviour.  In  all  there  is  not  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  belief  in  a personal  Messiah. 

To'chen.  A place  mentioned  (1  Chr.  iv.  32 
only)  amongst  the  towns  of  Simeon. 

Togar’xnah.  A son  of  Gomer,  and  brother  of 
Ashkenaz  and  Riphath  (Gen.  x.  3).  Togarinah,  ns 
a geographical  term,  is  connected  with  Armenia, 
and  the  subsequent  notices  of  the  name  (Ez.  xxvii. 
14,  xxxviii.  6)  accord  with  this  view.  The  most 
decisive  statement  respecting  the  Armenians  in 
ancient  literature  is  furnished  by  Herodotus,  who 
says  that  they  were  Phrygian  colonists  (Herod, 
vii.  73).  The  remark  of  Eudoxus  that  the  Arme- 
nians resemble  the  Phrygians  in  many  respects  in 
language  tends  in  the  same  direction.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  understand  the  statement  of  Herodotus 
as  implying  more  than  a common  origin  of  the  two 
peoples.  We  should  rather  infer  that  Phrygia  was 
colonised  from  Armenia,  than  vice  versa.  There 
cm  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Phrygians  were 
once  tlie  dominant  race  in  the  peninsuln,  and  that 
they  spread  westward  from  the  confines  of  Armenia 
to  the  shores  of  the  Aegaean.  The  Phrygian  lan- 
guage is  undoubtedly  to  be  classed  with  the  Indo- 
European  family.  The  A rmenian  language  presents 
many  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  train  other 
branches  of  the  Indo-European  family ; but  in  spite 
of  this,  however,  no  hesitation  is  felt  by  philo- 
logists in  placing  it  among  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages. 

To'hu.  An  ancestor  of  Samuel  the  prophet,  per- 
haps the  same  ns  Toah  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ; comp.  1 Chr. 
vi.  34). 

Tol.  King  of  Hamath  on  the  Oroides,  who,  alter 
the  defeat  of  his  powerful  enemy  the  Syrian  king 
Hadadezer  by  the  army  of  David,  sent  his  son 
Joram,  or  Hadoram,  to  congratulate  the  victor  anil 
do  him  homage  with  presents  of  gold  and  silver  and 
brass  (2  Sam.  viii.  9,  10). 

To'la.  1.  The  first-born  of  Issnchar,  and  ancestor 
of  the  Tolaites  (Gen.  xlvi.  13;  Num.  xxvi.  23;  1 
Chr.  vii.  1,  2).— 2.  Judge  of  Israel  alter  Abimelech 
(Judg.  x.  1,  2).  He  is  described  as  “the  son  ot 
Puah , the  son  of  Dodo,  a man  of  Issachar.”  Toh* 
judged  Israel  for  twenty-three  years  at  Shamir  in 
Mount  Ephraim,  where  he  died  and  was  buried. 

Tolad.  One  of  the  towns  of  Simeon  (l  Chr.  iv. 
29).  In  the  lists  of  Joshua  the  name  is  given  in 
the  fuller  form  of  El-TOLAD. 

Tolaites,  the.  The  descendants  of  Tola  the  son 
! of  Issachar  (Num.  xxvi.  26). 
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Tolbanes.  Telem,  one  of  the  porters  in  the 
days  of  Ezra  (1  Esd.  ix.  25). 

Tomb.  It  has  been  hitherto  too  much  the  fashion 
to  look  to  Egypt  for  the  prototype  of  every  form  of 
Jewish  art ; but  if  there  is  one  thing  in  the  Old 
Testament  more  clear  than  another,  it  is  the  abso- 
lute antagonism  between  the  two  peoples,  and  the 
abhorrence  of  everything  Egyptian  that  prevailed 
from  first  to  last  among  the  Jewish  people.  From 
the  burial  of  Sarah  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah  ( Gen. 
xxiii.  19)  to  the  funeral  rites  prepared  for  Dorcas 
(Acts  ix.  37),  there  is  no  mention  of  any  sarco- 
phagus, or  even  coffin,  in  any  Jewish  burial.  Still 
less  were  the  rites  of  the  Jews  like  those  of  the 
Pelasgi  or  Etruscans.  They  were  marked  with 
the  same  simplicity  that  cliaracterised  all  their  reli- 
gious observances.  This  simplicity  of  rite  led  to 
what  may  be  called  the  distinguishing  character- 
istic of  Jewish  sepulchres — the  deep  loculus — which, 
so  far  as  is  now  known,  is  universal  in  all  purely 
Jewish  rock-cut  tombs,  but  hardly  known  else- 
where. Its  form  will  be  understood  by  referring 
to  the  annexed  diagram,  representing  the  forms  of 
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Jewish  sepulture.  In  the  apartment  marked  A, 
there  arc  twelve  such  loculi,  about  2 feet  in  width 
by  3 feet  high.  On  the  ground-floor  these  gene- 
rally open  on  the  level  of  the  floor ; when  in  the 
upper  story,  as  at  C,  on  a ledge  or  platform,  on 
which  the  body  might  be  laid  to  be  anointed,  and 
on  which  the  stones  might  rest  which  closed  the 
outer  end  of  each  loculus.  The  shallow  loculus  Is 
shown  in  chamber  B,  but  was  apparently  only  used 
when  sarcophagi  were  employed,  and  therefore,  so  far 
as  we  know,  only  duriug  the  Graeco- Roman  period, 
when  foreign  customs  came  to  be  adopted.  The 
shallow  loculus  would  have  been  singularly  inap- 
propriate and  inconvenient,  where  an  unembalrucd 
body  was  laid  out  to  decay — as  there  would  evi- 
dently be  no  means  of  shutting  it  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  catacomb.  The  deep  loculus  on  tire  other 
hand  was  as  strictly  conformable  with  Jewish  cus- 
toms, and  could  easily  be  closed  by  a stone  titted  to 
the  end  and  luted  into  the  groove  which  usually 
exists  there.  This  fact  is  especially  interesting  as 
it  affords  a key  to  much  that  is  otherwise  hard  to 
be  understood  in  ceitain  passages  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Thus  in  John  xi.  39,  Jesus  says,  “ Take 
away  the  stone,”  and  (vcr.  40)  they  took  away 
the  stoue”  without  difficulty,  apparently.  And 
chap.  xx.  1 , the  same  expression  is  used,  “ the  stone 
in  taken  away.”  There  is  one  catacomb— that  known 
as  the  “ Tombs  of  the  Kings” — which  is  closed  by 
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a stone  rolling  across  its  entrance ; but  it  the 
only  one,  and  the  immense  amount  of  contrivance 
and  fitting  which  it  lias  required  is  sufficient  proof 
that  such  an  arrangement  was  not  applied  to  arty 
other  of  the  numerous  rock  tombs  around  Jeru- 
salem, nor  could  the  traces  of  it  have  been  obliterated 
had  it  anywhere  existed.  Although,  therefore,  the 
Jews  were  singularly  free  from  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  funereal  magnificence,  they  were  at  all 
stages  of  their  independent  existence  an  eminently 
burying  people.—  Tombs  of  the  Patriarchs . — Turn- 
ing from  these  cousiderations  to  the  more  strictly 
historical  part  of  the  subject,  we  find  that  one  si 
the  most  striking  events  in  the  life  of  Abraham  is 
the  purchase  of  the  field  of  Epbrem  the  Hittite  3t 
Hebron,  in  which  was  the  cave  of  Machpelah,  m 
oixler  that  be  might  therein  buiy  Sarah  hi*  wile, 
and  that  it  might  be  a sepulchre  for  himself  and  his 
children.  There  he  and  his  immediate  descendants 
were  laid  3700  years  ago,  and  there  they  are  be- 
lieved to  rest  now ; but  no  one  in  modern  times  h** 
seen  their  remains,  or  been  allow©!  to  enter  into  the 
cave  where  they  rest.  Unfortunately  none  of  those 
who  have  visited  Hebron  have  had  sufficient  archi- 
tectural knowledge  to  be  able  to  say  when  the 
church  or  mosque  which  now  stands  above  the  care 
was  erected.  Though  much  more  easy  of  access,  it 
is  almost  as  difficult  to  ascertain  the  age  of  the 
wall  that  encloses  the  sacred  precincts  of  these 
tombs.  There  is  in  fact  nothing  known  with  suffi- 
cient exactness  to  decide  the  question,  but  the  pro- 
babilities certainly  tend  towards  a Christian  or  Sara- 
cenic origin  for  the  whole  structure  both  internally 
and  externally.  From  the  time  when  Abrahan. 
established  the  burying-place  of  his  family  at  He- 
bron till  the  time  when  David  fixed  that  of  hi* 
family  in  the  city  which  bore  his  name,  the  Jewish 
rulera  had  no  fixed  or  favourite  place  of  sepulture. 
Each  was  buried  on  his  own  property,  or  where  be 
died,  without  much  caring  either  for  the  sanctity 
or  convenience  of  the  place  chosen.—  Tam-1/  of  the 
Kings. — Of  the  twenty-two  kings  of  Judah  wh» 
reigned  at  Jerusalem  from  1048  to  590  B.C.,  eleven, 
or  exactly  one-half,  were  buried  in  one  hypcgwnr 
in  the  “ city  of  David.”  Of  all  these  it  is  merely 
said  that  they  were  buried  in  “ the  sepulchres 
their  fiithera  ” or  u of  the  kings  ” in  the  city  «f 
David,  except  of  two — Asa  and  Qezekiab.  Two 
more  of  these  kings  (Jehoram  and  Joash)  were  buried 
also  in  the  city  of  David,  “ but  not  in  the  sepulchres 
of  the  kings.”  The  passage  in  Nebemiah  iii.  lo, 
and  in  Ezekiel  xliii.  7,  9,  together  with  the  reiter- 
ated assertion  of  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles 
that  these  sepulchres  were  situated  in  the  city  cl 
David,  leave  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  on  25oa, 
or  the  Eastern  Hill,  and  in  the  immediate  proximity 
of  the  Temple.  They  were  in  fact  certainly  witiua 
that  enclosure  now  known  as  the  “ Ha  ram  Are* 
but  if  it  is  asked  on  what  exact  spot,  we  tna*t 
pause  for  further  information  before  a reply  can  to 
given.  Up  to  the  present  time  we  hare  not  beta 
able  to  identify  one  single  sepulchral  excir.it -s 
about  Jerusalem  which  can  be  said  with  certainty 
to  belong  to  a period  anterior  to  that  of  the  Mac- 
cabees, or,  more  correctly,  to  have  been  used  fe r 
burial  before  the  time  of  the  Romans.  The  only  im- 
portant hypogeum  winch  is  wholly  Jewish  » it* 
arrangements,  and  may  consequently  belong  to  an 
earlier  or  to  any  epoch,  is  tliat  known  as  the  Tomb 
of  the  Prophets  in  the  western  think  of  the  Meant 
of  Olives.  It  has  every  appearance  of  having  on- 
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gianllv  been  a natural  cavern  improved  by  art,  and 
with  an  external  gallery  some  140  feet  in  extent, 
into  which  twenty-seven  deep  or  Jewish  loculi  open. 
It  has  no  architectural  mouldings,  no  sarcophagi 
or  shallow  loculi,  nothing  to  indicate  a foreign 
origin.— G raeco-Koman  Tombs. — Besides  the  tombs 
above  enumerated,  there  are  around  Jerusalem,  in 
the  Valleys  of  Hinnom  and  Jehoshaphat,  and  on 
the  plateau  to  the  north,  a number  of  remarkable 
rock -cut  sepulchres,  with  more  or  less  architectural 
decoration,  sufficient  to  euable  us  to  ascertain  that 
they  are  all  of  nearly  the  same  age,  and  to  assert 
with  very  tolerable  confidence  that  the  epoch  to 
which  they  belong  must  be  between  the  introduc- 
tion of  Homan  influence  and  the  destruction  of  the 
city  by  Titus.  The  excavations  in  the  Valley  of 
Hinnom  with  Greek  inscriptions  are  comparatively 
modern.  In  the  village  of  Siloam  there  is  a mono- 
lithic cell  of  singularly  Egyptian  aspect,  which 
De  Saulcy  assumes  to  be  a chapel  of  Solomon’s 
Egyptian  wife.  It  is  probably  of  very  much  more 
modern  date,  and  is  more  Assyrian  than  Egyptian 
in  character.  The  principal  remaining  architectural 
sepulchres  may  be  divided  into  three  groups.  First, 
those  existing  in  the  Valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  and 
known  popularly  as  the  Tombs  of  Zechariah,  of  St. 
James,  and  of  Absalom.  Second,  those  known  as 
the  Tombs  of  the  Judges,  and  the  so-called  Jewish 
tomb  about  a mile  north  of  the  city.  Third,  that 
known  as  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  about  half  a mile 
north  of  the  Damascus  Gate.  Of  the  three  first- 
named  tombs  the  most  southern  is  known  as  that 
of  Zechariah,  a popular  name  which  there  is  not 
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even  a shadow  of  tradition  to  justify.  It  consists 
of  a square  solid  basement,  measuring  18  feet  6 
inches  each  way,  and  20  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the 
cornice.  On  each  face  are  four  engaged  Ionic  columns 
between  autae,  and  these  are  surmounted,  not  by 
an  Egyptian  cornice,  as  is  usually  asserted,  but  by 
one  of  purely  Assyrian  type,  such  as  is  found  at 
Khorsabad.  In  all  its  details  it  is  so  distinctly 
Koman  that  it  is  impossible  to  assume  that  it  belongs 


to  an  earlier  age  than  that  of  their  influence.  Above 
the  cornice  is  a pyramid  rising  at  rather  a sharp 
angle,  and  hewn  like  all  the  rest  out  of  the  solid 
rock.  To  call  this  building  a tomb  is  evidently  a 
misnomer,  as  it  is  absolutely  solid — hewn  out  of 
the  living  rock  by  cutting  a passage  round  it.  It 
has  no  internal  chambers,  nor  even  the  semblance 
of  a doorway.  The  other,  or  so-called  Tomb  of 
Absalom,  figured  in  p.  10,  is  somewhat  lurger,  the 
base  being  about  21  feet  square  in  plan,  ami  pro- 
bably 23  or  24  to  the  top  of  the  cornice.  Like  the 
other,  it  is  of  the  Homan  Ionic  oixler,  surmounted 
by  a cornice  of  Ionic  type;  but  between  the  pillars 
aud  the  cornice  a frieze,  unmistakably  of  the  Ro- 
man Doric  order,  is  introduced,  so  Homan  as  to  lx* 
in  itself  quite  sufficient  to  fix  its  epoch.  It  is  by 
no  means  clear  whether  it  had  originally  a pyra- 
midal top  like  its  neighbour.  Immediately  in  rear 
of  the  monolith  we  do  find  just  such  a sepulchral 
cavern  as  we  should  expect.  It  is  called  the  Tomb 
of  Jehoshaphat,  with  about  the  same  amount  of 
discrimination  as  governed  the  nomenclature  of  the 
others.  The  third  tomb  of  this  group,  called  that 
of  St.  James,  is  situated  between  the  other  two. 
and  is  of  a very  different  character.  It  consists  of 
a verandah  with  two  Doric  pillars  in  antis,  which 
may  be  characterised  as  belonging  to  a very  late 
Greek  order  rather  than  a Homan  example.  Behind 
this  screen  are  several  apartments,  which  in  another 
locality  we  might  be  justified  in  calling  a rock-cut 
monastery  appropriated  to  sepulchral  purposes.  In 
the  rear  of  all  is  an  apartment,  apparently  unfinished, 
with  three  shallow  loculi  meant  for  the  reception  of 
sarcophagi,  and  so  indicating  a post-Jewish  date  for 
the  whole  or  at  least  for  that  part  of  the  excavation. 
The  hypogeum  known  as  the  Tombs  of  the  Judges 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  catacombs 
around  Jerusalem,  containing  about  sixty  deep  loculi, 
arranged  in  three  stories;  the  upper  stories  with 
ledges  in  front  to  give  convenient  access,  and  to 
support  the  stones  that  closed  them  ; the  lower  flush 
with  the  ground:  the  whole,  consequently,  so  essen- 
tially Jewish  that  it  might  be  of  any  age  if  it  were 
not  for  its  distance  from  the  town,  and  its  architec- 
tural character.  The  latter,  as  before  stated,  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  Tomb  of  Jehoshaphat. 
and  has  nothing  Jewish  about  it.  — 7'ombs  of 
Herod. — The  last  of  the  great  groups  enumerated 
above  is  that  known  as  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings — 
Kcbur  cs  Sultan — or  the  Royid  Caverns,  so  called 
because  of  their  magnificence,  and  also  because  that 
name  is  applied  to  them  by  Josephus.  They  arc 
twice  again  mentioned  under  the  title  of  the  “ Mo- 
numents of  Herod.”  The  architecture  exhibits  the 
same  ill- understood  Homan  Doric  arrangements  as 
are  found  in  all  these  tombs,  mixed  with  bunches 
of  grapes,  which  first  appear  on  Maccabean  coins, 
and  foliage  which  is  load  and  peculiar,  and,  so  tar 
as  anything  is  known  elsewhere,  might  be  of  any 
age.  Its  connexion,  however,  with  that  of  the 
Tombs  of  Jehoshaphat  and  the  Judges  fixes  it  to  the 
same  epoch.  The  entrance  doorway  of  this  tomb 
is  below  the  level  of  the  ground.  It  is  closed  by  a 
very  curious  and  elaborate  contrivance  of  a rolling 
stone,  often  described,  but  very  clumsily  answering 
its  purpose.  Within,  the  tomb  consists  of  a vest  i- 
bule  or  entrance-hall  about  20  feet  square,  from 
which  three  other  square  apartments  open,  each 
surrounded  by  deep  loculi.  But  perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  hypogeum  is  the  sarco- 
phagus chamber  in  which  two  sarcophagi  were 
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found,  one  of  which  was  brought  home  by  De  Saulcy, 
and  is  now  in  the  Louvre.  There  seems  no  reason 
lor  doubting  but  that  all  the  architectural  tombs 
of  Jerusalem  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Romans,  like 
everything  that  has  vet  l<een  found  either  at  Petra, 
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Boalbec,  Palmyra,  or  Damascus,  or  even  among  the 
•tone  cities  of  the  Haurmn.— 7bmh  of  Helena  of 
Adiabous. — There  was  ono  other  very  famous  tomb 
at  Jerusalem,  which  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
though  not  one  vestige  of  it  exists.  We  are  told 
that  “ she  with  her  brother  were  buried  in  the  pv- 
ramida  which  she  had  ordered  to  be  constructed  at 
a distance  of  three  stadia  from  Jerusalem  **  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xx.  4,  §:J).  This  is  confirmed  by  Pausaniaa 
(viii.  16).  It  was  situate!  outside  the  third  wall, 
near  a gate  between  the  Tower  I’.sephinus  and  the 
Royal  Caverns  (B.  J.  v.  22,  and  r.  4,  §2>  They 
remamed  sufficiently  entire  in  the  4 th  century  to 
form  a conspicuous  object  in  the  landscape.  Since 
the  destruction  of  the  city  by  Titus,  none  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  have  been  in  a 
position  to  indulge  in  much  sepulchral  munificence, 
or  perhaps  bad  any  taste  for  this  class  of  display  ; 
and  we  in  con^pu'nc/j  find  no  rock-cut  hvpogea, 
and  no  structural  monuments  that  arrest  attention 
in  moles  n times.  The  people,  however,  still  cling 
to  their  ancient  cemeteries  in  the  Valley  of  Jeho* 
shaphst  with  a tenacity  singularly  characteristic  of 
the  Last. 

Tongues,  Confusion  of.  The  unity  of  the  human 
race  is  most  clearly  implied,  if  not  positively  asserted, 
in  the  Mosaic  writings.  The  general  declaration, 
“ So  Ood  created  man  in  His  own  image. . » . male 
and  female  created  He  them  ” (flea,  i,  27),  fe 
limited  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  act  was  carded 
out,  by  the  subsequent  narrative  of  the  creation  of 
the  protoplast-  Adam  (Gen.  ii.  22).  The  author 
of  the  Book  of  Genesis  conceived  the  unity  of  the 
human  race  to  bo  of  the  most  rigid  nature- — not 
simply  a generic  unity,  nor  again  simply  a cpedfic 
unity,  but  a specific  based  upon  a numerical  unity, 
the  species  bring  nothing  else  than  the  enlargement 
*f  tiic  individual.  Unity  of  language  is  assumed  by 
the  sacred  historian  apparently  as  a corollary  of  the 
unity  of  race.  No  explanation  is  given  of  the  origin 
of  speech,  but  its  exercise  is  evidently  regantei  as 
coeval  with  the  creation  of  man.  Speech  being 
inherent  in  man  as  a reflecting  being,  was  regarded 
as  handed  down  from  father  to  son  by  the  same 
process  of  imitation  by  which  it  is  still  perpetuated. 
The  original  unity  of  speech  was  restored  in  Noah. 


Disturbing  causes  were,  however,  early  at  work  to 
dissolve  this  twofold  union  of  community  and 
speech.  The  human  family  endeavoured  to  check 
the  tendency  to  separation  by  the  establishment  of 
a great  central  edifice,  and  a city  which  should 
serve  as  the  metropolis'  of  the  whole  world.  The 
project  was  defeated  by  the  interposition  of  Jehovah, 
who  determined  to  “confound  their  language,  so 
that  they  might  not  understand  one  another’s 
speech,”  Contemporaneously  with,  and  perhaps  as. 
the  result  of,  this  confusion  of  tongues,  the  peoph 
were  scattered  abroad  from  thence  upon  the  foe*  of 
all  the  earth,  and  the  memory  of  the  great  event 
was  preserved  in  the  name  Babel.  Two  point, 
demand  our  attention  in  reference  to  this  narrate e. 
viz.  the  degree  to  which  the  confusion  of  tooguc- 
may  be  supposed  to  have  extended,  and  the  cw- 
tiexion  between  the  confusion  of  tongues  and  tfct 
dispersion  of  nations.  (1.)  It  is  unnecessarv  to 
:tssume  that  the  judgment  inflicted  on  the  builder* 
of  Babel  amounted  to  a loss,  or  even  a suspension, 
of  articulate  speech.  The  desired  object  would  he 
• qunlly  attained  by  a miraculous  forest ri meat  o i 
those  dialectical  differences  of  language  which  tit 
constantly  in  process  of  production.  The  elements 
of  the  one  original  language  may  have  remained, 
but  so  disguised  bv  variations  of  prommeiatioft, 
juid  by  the  introduction  of  new  combinations,  a- 
to  be  practically  obliterated.  (2.)  The  confusioc  ri 
tongues  and  the  dispersion  of  nations  are  spoken 
of  in  the  Bible  as  contemporaneous  create.  TV 
divergence  of  the  various  families  into  distinct 
tribes  and  nations  ran  parallel  with  the  diverge*** 
of  speech  into  dialects  and  languages,  and  thus  tte 
10th  chapter  of  Genesis  is  posterior  in  historical 
•X]  uenee  to  the  events  record©!  in  the  1 1th  chapter. 
—The  Mosaic  table  does  not  profess  to  describe  tie 
process  of  the  dispersion  ; but,  assuming  that  dis- 
persion as  a fait  accompli,  it  records  the  ethnic  ra- 
tions existing  between  the  various  nations  affected  by 
it.  These  relations  are  expressed  under  the  guise 
of  a genealogy ; the  ethnological  character  oi  the 
document  is,  however,  dear  both  from  the  miso, 
some  of  which  are  gentilic  in  form,  as  Ludim,  Jte- 
busite,  &c.,  others  geographical  or  local,  as  Munun, 
Sidon,  &c. ; and  again  from  the  formulary,  white 
concludes  each  section  of  tlie  subject  “ after  their 
families,  after  their  tongues,  in  their  countries,  and 
in  their  nations”  (vers.  5,  20,  31).  Incidentally, 
the  table  is  geographical  as  well  as  ethnological; 
but  this  arises  out  of  the  practice  of  desigTDatjtsg 
nations  by  the  countries  they  occupy.  The  general 
arrangement  of  the  table  is  as  follows  : — The  whole 
human  race  is  referred  back  to  Noah’s  three  sees, 
Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  The  Shemites  are  de- 
scribed last,  apparently  that  the  continuity  of  the 
narrative  may  not  be  further  disturbed ; and  the 
Hamites  stand  next  to  the  Shemites,  in  order  to 
show  that  these  were  more  closely  related  to  «rh 
other  than  to  the  Japhetites.  The  identification  of 
the  Biblical  with  the  historical  or  classical  names  cf 
nations,  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task,  particularly 
where  the  names  me  not  subsequently  noticed  in  the 
Bible.  Equal  doubt  arises  where  names  admit  «t 
being  treated  as  appellatives,  and  so  of  being  tnu»- 
ferred  from  one  district  to  another.  I.  The  Ja- 
phetite  list  contains  fourteen  names,  of  which  s*v« 
represent  independent,  and  the  remainder  afSliateJ 
nations,  as  follows  (i.)  Comer,  connected  ethni- 
cally with  the  Cimmcrii,  Cimbti  (?\  and  Cywy; 
and  geographically  with  Cnmca.  Associated  with 
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<»otner  are  the  three  following : — (a)  Ashkenaz. ' 

Hi  plinth,  (c)  Tognrmah.  (ii.)  Magog,  the 
Scythums.  (iii.)  Madai,  Media,  (iv.)  Javan,  the 
/imians,  ns  a general  appellation  for  the  Hellenic 
race,  with  whom  are  associated  the  four  following  : 
— (a)  Elishah.  (6)  Tarshish.  (c)  Kittim.  (d)  I)o- 
■clanim.  (v.)  Tubal.  (vi.)  Meshech.  (vii.)  Tiras. 
2.  The  Hamitic  list  contains  thirty  names,  of  which 
four  represent  independent,  and  the  remainder  affi- 
liated nations,  as  follows:  — (i.)  Cush,  in  two 
branches,  the  western  or  African  representing  AetJii- 
opia , the  Keesh  of  the  old  Egyptian,  and  the  eastern 
or  Asiatic  being  connected  with  the  names  of  the 
tribe  Cossaei,  the  district  Cissia,  and  the  province 
Susiana  or  Khueistan.  With  Cush  are  associated  : 
— (a)  Seba.  (6)  Havilah.  (c)  Sabtah.  ( d)  Raa- 
mah,  with  whom  are  associated : — (a*)  Sheba.  (6s) 
Dedau.  (e)  Sabtechoh.  (/)  Nimrod,  (ii.)  Miz- 
raim,  the  two  Misrs,  i.  e.  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
with  whom  the  following  seven  are  connected : — 
{a)  Ludim.  (b)  Anamim.  (c)  Naphtuhim.  ((f) 
Pathrusim.  (e)  Casluhim.  (/)  Caphtorim.  ( g ) 
Phut,  (iii.)  Canaan,  the  geographical  position  of 
which  calls  for  no  remark  in  this  place.  To  Canaan 
belong  the  following  eleven : — (a)  Sidon,  the  well- 
known  town  of  that  name  in  Phoenicia.  (6)  Heth, 
or  the  Hittites  of  Biblical  history,  (c)  The  Je- 
busite,  of  Jebus  or  Jerusalem,  (d,  The  Amorite. 
(e)  The  Girgasite.  (/)  The  Hivite.  ( g ) The 

Arkite.  (A)  The  Sinite.  (»)  The  Arvadite.  (j) 
The  Zemarite.  ( k ) The  Hamathite.  3.  The  Shem- 
itic  list  contains  twenty-five  names,  of  which  five 
refer  to  independent,  and  the  remainder  to  affiliated 
tribes,  as  follows : — (i.)  Elam,  (ii.)  Asshur.  (iii.) 
Arphaxad,  with  whom  are  associated : — (a)  Salah  ; 
Salah’s  son  (a3)  Eber ; and  Eber’s  two  sons  (a*) 
Peleg  and  (t>)  Joktan,  with  the  following  thirteen 
sons  of  Joktan,  viz. (a4)  Almodad.  (64)  Sheleph, 
(c4)  Hazarmaveth.  (<f4)  Jerah.  (e4)  Hadoram. 
{/*)  Uzal.  {(f*)  Diklah.  (A4)  Obal.  (i4)  Abi- 
■mael.  (j*)  Sheba,  (k*)  Ophir.  (f4)  Havilah. 
(m4)  Jobab.  (iv.)  Lud.  (v.)  Aram,  with  whom 
the  following  are  associated: — (a)  Uz.  (6)  Hul. 
(c)  Gether.  (d)  Mash.  There  is  yet  one  name 
noticed  in  the  table,  viz.  Philistim,  which  occura 
in  the  Hamitic  division,  but  without  any  direct 
assertion  of  Hamitic  descent.  The  total  number 
of  names  noticed  in  the  table,  including  Philistim, 
would  thus  amount  to  70,  which  was  raised  by 
patristic  writers  to  72.  Before  proceeding  further, 
it  would  be  well  to  discuss  a question  materially 
affecting  the  hi  storied  value  of  the  Mosaic  table, 
viz.  the  period  to  which  it  refers.  On  this  point 
very  various  opinions  are  entertained.  Knobel,  con- 
ceiving it  to  represent  the  commercial  geography  of 
the  Phoenicians,  assigns  it  to  about  1200  B.C.,  while 
others  allow  it  no  higher  an  antiquity  than  the 
period  of  the  Babylonish  Captivity.  Internal  evid- 
ence leads  us  to  refer  it  to  the  age  of  Abraham 
on  the  following  grounds: — (1)  The  Cnnaanitcs 
were  ns  yet  in  undisputed  possession  of  Palestine. 
(2)  The  Philistines  had  not  concluded  their  migra- 
tion. (3)  Tyre  is  wholly  unnoticed.  (4)  Various 
places  such  as  Simyra,  Sinna,  and  Area,  are  noticed, 
which  had  fallen  into  insignificance  in  later  times. 
(5)  Kittim,  which  in  the  age  of  Solomon  was  under 
Phoenician  dominion,  is  assigned  to  Jnpheth,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  Tarshish,  which  in  that 
age  undoubtedly  referred  to  the  Phoenician  empo- 
rium of  Tartessus , whatever  may  have  been  its 
-earlier  significance.  The  chief  objection  to  so  early 


a date  as  we  have  ventured  to  propose,  is  the  notice 
of  the  Medes  under  the  name  Madai.  The  Aryan 
nation,  which  bears  tills  name  in  history,  appears 
not  to  have  reached  its  final  settlement  until  about 
900  B.C.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  Media 
may  well  have  belonged  to  the  district  before  the 
arrival  of  the  Aryan  Medes.  The  Mosaic  table  is 
supplemented  by  ethnological  notices  relating  to 
the  various  divisions  of  the  Teracbite  family.  lie- 
sides  the  nations  whose  origin  is  accounted  for  in 
the  Bible, 'we  find  other  early  populations  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  the  history  without  any  notice  of 
their  ethnology.  As  these  fragmentary  populations 
intermingled  with  the  Canaanites,  they  probably 
belonged  to  the  same  stock  (comp.  Num.  xiii.  22; 
Judg.  i.  10).  They  may  perchance  have  belonged 
to  an  earlier  migration  than  the  Canaanitish,  and 
may  have  been  subdued  by  the  later  comers ; but 
this  would  not  necessitate  a different  origin. — Hav- 
ing thus  surveyed  the  ethnological  statements  con- 
tained in  the  Bible,  it  remains  lor  us  to  inquire  how 
far  they  are  based  on,  or  accord  with,  physiological 
or  linguistic  principles.  Knobel  maintains  that  the 
threefold  division  of  the  Mosaic  table  is  founded  on 
the  physiological  principle  of  colour,  Shem,  Ham, 
and  Japheth  representing  respectively  the  red,  black, 
and  white  complexions  prevalent  in  the  different 
regions  of  the  then  known  world.  With  regard  to 
the  actual  prevalence  of  the  hues,  it  is  quite  con- 
sistent with  the  physical  character  of  the  districts 
that  the  Hamitcs  of  the  south  should  be  dark,  and 
the  Japhetites  of  the  north  fair,  and  further  that 
the  Shemites  should  hold  an  intermediate  place  in 
colour  as  in  geographical  position.  But  we  have  no 
evidence  tlint  this  distinction  was  strongly  marked. 
The  linguistic  difficulties  connected  with  the  Mosaic 
table  are  very  considerable,  and  we  cannot  pretend 
to  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  conflicting  opinions 
on  the  subject.  The  primary  difficulty  arises  out 
of  the  Biblical  narrative  itself,  mid  is  consequently 
of  old  standing — the  difficulty,  namely,  of  account- 
ing for  the  evident  identity  of  language  spoken  by 
the  Shemitic  Temchites  and  the  Hamitic  Canaanites. 
Modem  linguistic  research  has  rather  enhanced  than 
removed  this  difficulty.  The  alternatives  hitherto 
offered  as  satisfactory  solutions,  namely,  that  the 
Terachites  adopted  the  language  of  the  Canaanites, 
or  the  Canaanites  that  of  the  Terachites,  are  both 
inconsistent  with  the  enlarged  area  which  the  lan- 
guage is  lound  to  cover  on  each  side.  We  have  to 
explain  how  the  Cushites  and  other  Hamitic  tribes, 
who  did  not  come  into  contact  with  the  Terachites, 
acquired  the  same  general  type  of  language.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  assuming  that  what  are  called 
Shemitic  languages  were  really  Hamitic,  we  have 
to  explain  the  extension  of  the  Hamitic  area  over 
Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  which,  according  to  the 
table  and  the  general  opinion  of  ethnologists,  be- 
longed wholly  to  a non-Hamitic  population.  A 
further  question,  moreover,  arises  out  of  this  explan- 
ation, viz.:  What  was  the  language  of  the  Tera- 
chites before  they  assumed  this  Hamitic  tongue  ? 
The  real  question  at  issue  concerns  the  language  not 
of  the  whole  Hamitic  familv,  but  of  the  Canaanites 
and  Cushites.  With  regard  to  the  former,  various 
explanations  have  been  offered — such  us  Knobd’s, 
that  they  acquired  a Shemitic  language  from  a prior 
population,  represented  by  the  Retaites,  Zuzim, 
Zamzummim,  &c. ; or  Bunsen’s,  that  they  were  a 
Shemitic  race  who  had  long  sojourned  in  Egypt — 
neither  of  which  is  satisfactory.  With  regard  to 
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the  latter,  the  only  explanation  to  be  offered  is  tliat 
a Joktanid  immigration  supervened  on  the  original 
Hamitic  population,  the  result  being  a combination 
of  Cushitic  civilization  with  a Shemitic  language. 
That  the  Egyptian  language  exhibits  many  striking 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  Shemitic  type  is  ac- 
knowledged on  all  sides.  It  is  also  allowed  that 
the  resemblances  are  of  a valuable  diameter,  being 
observable  in  the  pronouns,  numerals,  in  agglutina- 
tive forms,  in  the  treatment  of  vowels,  and  other 
such  points.  There  is  not,  however,  an  equal  degree 
of  agreement  among  scholars  as  to  the  deductions 
to  be  drawm  from  these  resemblances.  Tumiug 
eastward  to  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates, 
and  the  adjacent  countries,  we  find  ample  materials 
for  researdi  in  the  inscriptions  recently  discovered,  the 
examination  of  which  has  not  vet  yielded  undisputed 
results.  The  Mosaic  table  places  a Shemitic  popul- 
ation in  Assyria  and  Elam,  and  a Cushitic  one  in 
Babylon.  Sufficient  evidence  is  afforded  by  lan- 
guage that  the  basis  of  the  population  in  Assyria 
was  Shemitic ; and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
that  the  inscriptions  belonging  more  especially  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Susa  may  ultimately  establish 
the  fact  of  a Shemitic  population  in  Elam.  The 
presence  of  a Cushitic  population  in  Babylon  is  an 
opinion  veiy  generally  held  on  linguistic  grounds ; 
and  a dose  identity  is  said  to  exist  between  the  old 
Babylonian  and  the  Mahri  language,  a Shemitic 
tongue  of  an  ancient  type  still  living  in  a district 
of  Hadramaut , in  Southern  Arabia.  In  addition  to 
the  Cushitic  and  Shemitic  elements  in  the  popula- 
tion of  Babylonia  and  the  adjacent  districts,  the 
presence  of  a Turanian  dement  has  been  inferied 
from  the  linguistic  character  of  the  early  inscrip- 
tions. With  regard  to  Arabia,  it  may  safely  be 
asserted  that  the  Mosaic  table  is  confirmed  by  modern 
research.  The  Cushitic  element  has  left  memoiials 
of  its  presence  in  the  south  in  the  vnst  ruins  of 
March  and  Sana , as  well  as  in  the  intiuence  it  has 
exercised  on  the  Himyaritic  and  Mahri  languages, 
as  compared  with  the  Hebrew.  The  Joktanid  ele- 
ment forms  the  basis  of  the  Arabian  population, 
the  Shemitic  character  of  whose  language  needs 
no  proof.  It  remains  to  be  inquired  how  far  the 
Japhetic  stock  represents  the  linguistic  character- 
istics of  the  Indo-European  and  Turanian  families. 
Adopting  the  twofold  division  of  the  former,  sug- 
gested by  the  name  itself,  into  the  eastern  and 
western  ; and  subdividing  the  eastern  into  the  Indinn 
and  Iranian,  and  the  western  into  the  Celtic,  Hel- 
lenic, Illyrian,  Italian,  Teutonic,  Slavonian,  and 
Lithuanian  classes,  we  are  able  to  assign  Madai 
( Media ) and  Tognrmah  {Armenia)  to  the  Iranian 
class  ; Javan  {Ionian)  and  Elislmh  (Aeolian)  to  the 
Hellenic ; Gomer  eonjecturallv  to  the  Celtic ; and 
Dodanim,  also  conjecturally,  to  the  Illyrian.  Ac- 
cording to  the  old  interpreters,  Ashkenaz  represents 
the  Teutonic  class,  while,  according  to  Knobel,  the 
Italian  would  be  represented  by  Tarshish,  whom  he 
identifies  with  the  Etruscans ; the  Slavonian  by 
Magog  ; and  the  Lithuanian  possibly  by  Tims.  The 
same  writer  also  identifies  Riphath  with  the  Gauls, 
iis  distinct  from  the  Cymry  or  Gomer;  while  Kit- 
tim  is  referred  by  him  not  improbably  to  the 
Carians,  who  at  one  period  were  predominant  on 
the  islands  adjacent  to  Asia  Minor.  The  evidence 
for  these  identifications  varies  in  strength,  but  in 
no  instance  approaches  to  demonstration.  Whether 
the  Turanian  family  is  fairly  represented  in  the 
Mosaic  table  may  be  doubted.  Those  who  advocate 
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the  Mongolian  origin  of  the  Scythians  would  tutor- 
ally  regard  Magog  as  the  representative  of  this 
family.  Tubal  and  Meshech  remain  to  be  con- 
sidered : Knobel  identifies  these  respectively  with 
the  Iberians  and  the  Ligurians. 

Appendix. — Tower  of  Babel. — The  history 
of  the  confusion  of  languages  was  preserved  at 
Babylon,  as  we  learn  by  the  testimonies  of  classical 
and  Babylonian  authorities.  The  Talmudists  say 
that  the  true  site  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  was  it 
Borsif,  the  Greek  Borsippa,  the  Dirs  Ximrud,  seven 
miles  and  u half  from  Ilillah,  S.W.,  and  nearly 
eleven  miles  from  the  northern  ruins  of  Babylon. 
The  Babylonian  name  of  this  locality  is  Barsip  or 
Barzipa , which  we  explain  by  Tower  of  Tongues. 
Borsippa  (the  Tongue  Tower)  was  formerly  a sul> 
urb  of  Babylon.  This  building,  erected  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, is  the  same  that  Herodotus  describes  as 
the  Tower  of  Jupiter  Belus.  The  temple  console! 
of  a large  substructure,  a stade  (600  Babylonian 
feet)  in  breadth,  and  75  feet  in  height,  over  which 
were  built  seven  other  stages  of  25  feet  each. 
Nebuchadnezzar  gives  notice  of  this  building  in  the 
Iiorsippa  inscription,  which  contains  the  following 
allusion  to  the  Tower  of  the  Tongues : — “ We  ay 
for  the  other,  that  is,  this  edifice,  the  house  of  the 
Seven  Lights  of  the  Earth,  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ment of  Borsippa : a former  king  built  it  (they 
reckon  42  ages),  but  he  did  not  complete  its  head. 
Since  a remote  time  people  had  abandoned  ii, 
without  order  expressing  their  xcords.  Since  that 
time,  the  earthquake  and  the  thunder  had  dis- 
persed its  sun-dried  clay  ; the  bricks  of  the  casing 
had  been  split,  and  the  earth  of  the  interior  hid 
been  scattered  in  heaps.” 

Tongues,  Gift  of. — I.  rA&TTa,  or  -yAwinra,  the 
word  employed  throughout  the  N.  T.  for  the  gift 
now  under  consideration,  is  used — ( 1 .)  for  the  bodily 
organ  of  speech  ; (2.)  for  a foreign  word,  imported 
and  half-naturalised  in  Greek ; (3.)  in  Hellenistic 
Greek,  for  “ sj>eech  ” or  “ language.”  (A).  Eich- 
horn  and  Bardili,  and  to  some  extent  Bunsen, 
starting  from  the  first,  see  in  the  so-called  gift  an 
inarticulate  Utterance.  (B).  Bleek  adopts  the  second 
meaning.  He  infers  from  this  that  to  speak  in 
tongues  was  to  use  uuusual,  poetic  language.  (C). 
The  received  traditional  view,  which  starts  fiotn 
the  third  meaning,  and  sees  in  the  gift  of  tongnes 
a distinctly  linguistic  power,  is  the  more  correct  oaf. 
—II.  The  chief  passages  from  which  we  have  to  draw 
our  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  gift 
-in  question  are— (1.)  Mark  xvi.  17  ; (2.)  Acts  ii. 
1-13,  x.  46,  xix.  6;  (3)  1 Cor.  xii.  xiv.— III.  The 
promise  of  a new  power  coming  from  the  Divine 
Spirit,  giving  not  only  comfort  and  insight  into  truth, 
but  fiesh  powers  of  utterance  of  some  kind,  appears 
once  and  again  in  our  Lord’s  teaching.  The  discijdes 
are  to  take  no  thought  what  they  shall  speak,  for  the 
Spirit  of  their  Father  shall  speak  in  them  ( Matt.  i. 
19,  20;  Mark  xiii.  11).  The  lips  of  Galilean  pea* 
sants  are  to  speak  fi-eely  and  boldly  before  king*. 
In  Mark  xvi.  17  we  have  a more  definite  tens 
employed  : “ They  shall  speak  with  new  tongue. 
Starting,  as  above,  from  (C),  it  can  haitlly  be  ques- 
tioned that  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  promise  is 
that  the  disciples  should  speak  in  new  language* 
which  they  had  not  learnt  as  other  men  le»ni 
them.— IV.  The  wonder  of  the  day  of  Pentecrst  is 
in  its  broad  features,  familiar  enough  to  us. 
view  arc  we  to  take  of  a phenomenon  so  marvellous 
and  exceptional  ? What  views  have  meu  actually 
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taken?  (1.)  The  prevalent  belief  of  the  Church 
has  been,  that  in  the  Pentecostal  gift  the  disciples 
received  a supernatural  knowledge  of  all  such  lan- 
guages as  they  needed  for  their  work  as  Evangelists. 
The  knowledge  was  permanent.  Widely  diffused  as 
this  belief  has  been,  it  must  be  remembered  that  it 
goes  beyond  the  data  with  which  the  N.  T.  supplies 
us.  Each  instance  of  the  gift  recorded  in  the  Acts 
connects  it,  not  with  the  work  of  teaching,  but  with 
that  of  praise  ami  adoration  ; not  with  the  normal 
order  of  men’s  lives,  but  with  exceptional  epochs  in 

them.  The  speech  of  St.  Peter  which  follows,  like 
most  other  speeches  addressed  to  a Jerusalem  audi- 
ence, was  spoken  apparently  in  Aramaic.  When 
St.  Paul,  who  “ spake  with  tongues  more  than 
all,”  was  at  Lystra,  there  is  no  mention  made  of 
his  using  the  language  of  Lycaonia.  It  is  almost 
implied  that  he  did  not  understand  it  (Acts  xiv. 
11).  Not  one  word  in  the  discussiou  of  spiritual 
gifts  in  1 Cor.  xii.-xiv.  implies  that  the  gift  was 
of  this  nature,  or  given  for  this  purpose.  Nor,  it 
may  be  added,  within  the  limits  assigned  by  the 
providence  of  God  to  the  working  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  was  such  a gift  necessary.  Aramaic, 
Greek,  I.atin,  the  three  languages  of  the  inscription 
on  the  cross,  were  media  of  intercourse  throughout 
the  empire.  (2.)  Some  interpreters  have  seen  their 
way  to  another  solution  of  the  difficulty  by  chang- 
ing the  character  of  the  miracle.  It  lay  not  in  any 
new  power  bestowed  on  the  speakers,  but  in  the  im- 
pression produced  on  the  hearers.  Words  which 
the  Galilean  disciples  uttered  in  their  own  tongue 
were  heard  by  those  who  listened  as  in  their  native 
speech.  There  are,  it  is  believed,  weighty  reasons 
against  both  the  earlier  and  later  forms  of  this 
hypothesis.  (1.)  It  is  at  variance  with  the  distinct 
statement  of  Acts  ii.  4,  “ They  began  to  speak  with 
other  tongues.”  (2.)  It  at  once  multiplies  the 
miracle,  and  degrades  its  character.  Not  the  120 
disciples,  but  the  whole  multitude  of  many  thou- 
sands, are  in  this  case  the  subjects  of  it.  (3.)  It 
involves  an  element  of  falsehood.  The  miracle,  on 
this  view,  was  wrought  to  make  men  believe  what 
was  not  actually  the  fact.  (4.)  It  is  altogether  in- 
applicable to  the  phenomena  of  1 Cor.  xiv.  (3.) 
Critics  of  a negative  school  have,  as  might  bo  ex- 
pected, adopted  the  easier  course  of  rejecting  the 
narrative  either  altogether  or  in  part.— V.  What, 

then,  are  the  facts  actually  brought  before  us? 

What  inferences  may  be  legitimately  diawn  from 
them  ? (1.)  The  utterance  of  words  by  the  dis- 

ciples, iu  other  languages  than  their  own  Galilean 
Aramaic,  is  distinctly  asserted.  (2.)  The  words 
spoken  appear  to  have  been  determined,  not  by  the 
will  of  the  speakers,  but  by  tire  Spirit  which  “ gave 
them  utterance.”  (3.)  The  word  used,  ano<pdey- 
yeaQai,  has  in  the  LXX.  a special  association  with 
the  oracular  speech  of  true  or  false  prophets,  and 
appeai-s  to  imply  some  peculiar,  perhaps  musical, 
solemn  intonation  (comp.  1 Chr.  xxv.  1 ; Ez.  xiii. 
9).  (4.)  The  “ tongues  ” were  used  as  an  instru- 

ment, not  of  teaching  but  of  praise.  (5.)  Those 
who  spoke  them  seemed  to  others  to  be  under  the 
influence  of  some  strong  excitement,  “ full  of  new 
wine.”  (6.)  Questions  as  to  the  mode  of  operation 
of  a power  above  the  common  laws  of  bodily  or 
mental  life  lead  us  to  a region  where  our  words 
should  be  “ wary  and  few.”  It  must  be  remem- 
bered, then,  that  in  all  likelihood  such  words  ns 
they  then  uttered  had  been  heard  by  the  disciples 
before.  The  difference  was,  that,  before,  the  Gali- 
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lean  peasants  had  stood  in  that  crowd,  neither 
heeding,  nor  understanding,  nor  remembering  what 
they  heard,  still  less  able  to  reproduce  it ; now  they 
had  the  power  of  speaking  it  clearly  and  freely. 
The  Divine  work  would  in  this  case  take  the  form 
of  a supernatural  exaltation  of  the  memory,  not  of 
imparting  a miraculous  knowledge  of  words  never 
heard  before.  (7.)  The  gift  of  tongues,  the  ecstatic 
burst  of  praise,  is  definitely  asserted  to  be  a fulfil- 
ment of  the  prediction  of  Joel  ii.  28.  We  are  led, 
therefore,  to  look  for  that  which  answers  to  the 
Gift  of  Tongues  in  the  other  element  of  prophecy 
which  is  included  in  the  0.  T.  use  of  the  word ; 
and  this  is  found  in  the  ecstatic  praise,  the  burst  of 
song  (1  Sam.  x.  5-13,  xix.  20-24;  1 Chr.  xxv.  3). 
(8.;  The  other  instances  in  the  Acts  offer  essen- 
tially the  same  phenomena.  By  implication  in  xiv. 
15-19,  by  express  statement  in  x.  47,  xi.  15,  17, 
xix.  6,  it  belongs  to  special  critical  epochs.— VI. 
The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  supplies  fuller 
data.  The  spiritual  gifts  are  classified  and  com- 
pared, arranged,  apparently,  according  to  their 
worth,  placed  under  regulation.  The  facts  which 
may  be  gathered  are  briefly  these  : — (1.)  The  phe- 
nomena of  the  gift  of  tongues  were  not  confined  to 
one  Church  or  section  of  a Church.  (2.)  The  com- 
jKirisou  of  gifts,  iu  both  the  .lists  given  by  St.  Paul 
(1  Cor.  xii.  8-10,  28-30),  places  that  of  tongues, 
and  the  interpretation  of  tongues,  lowest  in  the 
scale.  (3.)  The  main  characteristic  of  the  “ tongue  ” 
is  that  it  is  unintelligible.  The  man  “ speaks  mys- 
teries,” prays,  blesses,  gives  thauks,  in  the  tongue 
(1  Cor.  xiv.  15,  16),  but  no  one  understands  him. 
He  can  hardly  be  said,  indeed,  to  understand  him- 
self. (4.)  The  peculiar  nature  of  the  gift  leads  the 
Apostle  into  what  appears,  at  first,  a contradiction. 
“Tongues  are  for  a sign,”  not  to  believer’s,  but  to 
those  who  do  not  believe ; yet  the  effect  on  unbe- 
lievers is  not  that  of  attractiug  but  repelling.  They 
involve  of  necessity  a disturbance  of  the  equilibrium 
between  the  understanding  and  the  feelings.  There- 
fore it  is  that,  for  those  who  believe  already,  pro- 
phecy is  the  greater  gift.  (5.)  There  remains  the 
question  whether  these  also  were  “tongues  ” in  the 
sense  of  being  languages.  The  question  is  not  one 
for  a dogmatic  assertion,  but  it  is  believed  that  there 
is  a preponderance  of  evidence  leading  us  to  look  on 
the  phenomena  of  Pentecost  as  representative.  It 
must  have  been  from  them  that  the  word  tongue 
derived  its  new  and  special  meaning.  The  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Paul  himself,  were  likely 
' to  use  the  same  word  in  the  same  sense.  The 
“divers  kinds  of  tongues”  (1  Cor.  xii.  28),  the 
| “tongues  of  men”  (1  Cor.  xiii.  1),  point  to  difier* 
ences  of  some  kind,  and  it  is  at  least  easier  to  con- 
ceive of  these  as  differences  of  language  than  as 
belonging  to  utterances  all  equally  wild  and  inar- 
ticulate. If  we  are  to  attach  any  definite  meaning 
to  the  “tongues  of  angels”  in  1 Cor.  xiii.  1,  it 
must  be  by  connecting  it  with  the  words  surpassing 
human  utterance,  which  St.  Paul  heard  as  in  Para- 
dise (2  Cor.  xii.  4),  and  these  again  with  the  great 
Hallelujah  hymns  of  which  we  read  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse (Rev.  xix.  1-6).  (6).  Here  also,  as  in  Acts 

ii.,  we  have  to  think  of  some  peculiar  intonation 
as  frequently  characterising  the  exercise  o(  the 
“ tongues.”  The  analogies  which  suggest  them- 
selves to  St.  Paul’s  mind  arc  those  of  the  pipe,  the 
harp,  the  trumpet  (1  Cor.  xiv.  7,  8).  In  the  case 
of  one  “ singing  iu  the  spirit  ” (1  Cor.  xiv.  15),  but 
not  with  tire  understanding  also,  the  strain  of  ec- 
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static  melody  must  have  been  all  that  the  listeners 
could  perceive.  (7.)  Connected  with  the  “ tongues,” 
there  was  the  corresponding  | ower  of  interpretation. 
Jts  function  must  have  been  twofold.  The  inter- 
preter had  first  to  catch  the  foreign  words,  Aramaic 
or  others,  which  had  mingled  more  or  less  largely 
with  what  was  uttered,  and  then  to  find  a meaning 
and  an  order  in  what  seemed  at  first  to  be  without 
cither.  Under  the  action  of  one  with  this  insight 
the  wild  utterances  of  the  “ tongues  ” might  be- 
come a treasure-house  of  deep  truths.— VII.  (1.) 
Traces  of  the  gift  are  found,  as  has  been  said,  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Homans,  the  Galatians,  the 
Ephesians.  From  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  from  those 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  they  are  altogether 
absent,  and  this  is  in  itself  significant.  (2.)  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  disappearance  of  the 
“ tongues  ” was  gradual.  There  must  have  been  a 
time  when  “ tongues  ” were  still  heard,  though 
less  frequently,  and  with  less  striking  results.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  the  part  which  they  had 
filled  in  tl»e  worship  of  the  Church  was  supplied  by 
the  “ hymns  and  spiritual  songs  ” of  the  succeed- 
ing age.  After  this,  within  the  Church  we  lose 
nearly  all  traces  of  them.  — VIII.  (i.)  A wider 
question  of  deep  interest  presents  itself.  Can  we 
find  in  the  religious  history  of  mankind  any  facts 
analogous  to  the  manifestation  of  the  “ tongues  ” ? 
The  three  characteristic  phenomena  are,  as  has  been 
seen,  (1)  an  ecstatic  state  of  partial  or  entire  un- 
consciousness; (2)  the  utterance  of  words  in  tones 
startling  and  impressive,  but  often  conveying  no 
distinct  meaning ; (3)  the  use  of  languages  which 
the  speaker  at  other  times  was  unable  to  converse 
in.  (ii.)  The  history  of  the  0.  T.  presents  us  with 
some  instances  in  which  the  gift  of  prophecy  has 
accompaniments  of  this  nature  (1  Sam.  xix.  24). 
(iii.)  We  cannot  exclude  the  false  prophets  and  di- 
viners of  Israel  from  the  range  of  our  inquiry.  We 
have  distinct  records  of  strange,  mysterious  into- 
nations. The  ventriloquist  wizards  “ peep  and 
mutter”  (Is.  viii.  19).  The  “voice  of  one  who 
has  a familiar  spirit,”  comes  low  out  of  the  ground 
(Is.  xxix.  4).  (iv.)  The  quotation  by  St.  Paul  (1 

Cor.  xiv.  21)  from  Is.  xxviii.  11.  With  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  “ tongues”  present  to  his  mind,  he 
saw  in  them  the  fulfilment  of  the  Prophet's  words. 
A remarkable  parallel  to  the  text  thus  interpreted 
is  found  in  Hos.  ix.  7.  (v.)  The  history  of  heathen  ) 

oracles  presents,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  examples  of 
the  orgiastic  state,  in  which  the  wisest  of  Greek 
thinkers  recognised  the  lower  type  of  inspiration, 
(vi.)  More  distinct  parallels  are  found  in  the  ac- 
counts of  the  wilder,  more  excited  sects  which 
have,  from  time  to  time,  appeared  in  the  history 
of  Christendom,  (vii.)  The  history  of  the  French 
prophets  at  the  commencement  of  the  18tJr  century 
presents  some  facts  of  special  interest.  What  is 
specially  noticeable  is,  that  the  gift  of  tongues  was 
claimed  by  them.  It  is  remarkable  that  a strange 
Revivalist  movement  was  spreading,  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  through  Silesia,  the  chief  feature  of 
which  was  that  boys  and  girls  of  tender  age  were 
almost  the  only  subjects  of  it,  and  that  they  too 
spoke  and  prayed  with  a wonderful  power,  (viii.) 
The  so-called  Unknown  Tongues,  which  manifested 
themselves  first  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Caledonian  Church  in  Regent  Square, 
present  a more  striking  phenomenon,  and  the  data 
for  judging  of  its  nature  are  more  copious.  Here, 
more  than  in  most  other  cases,  there  were  the  con- 
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ditions  of  long,  eager  expectation,  fixed  blooding 
over  one  central  thought,  the  mind  straiued  to  * 
preternatural  tension.  Suddenly,  now  from  one, 
now  from  another,  chiefly  from  women,  devout  but 
illiterate,  mysterious  sounds  were  heard.  The  man 
over  whom  they  exercised  so  strange  a power,  has  left 
on  record  his  testimony,  that  to  him  thev  seemed  to 
embody  a more  than  earthly  music,  leading  to  the 
belief  that  the  “ tongues  ” of  the  Apostolic  age  bad 
been  as  the  archetypal  melody  of  which  all  the 
Church’s  chants  and  hymns  were  hut  taint,  poor 
echoes.  To  those  who  were  without,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  seemed  but  an  unintelligible  gibberish,  the 
yells  and  groans  of  madmen.  The  speaker  was  com- 
monly unable  to  interpret  what  he  uttered,  (ix.)  la 
certain  exceptional  states  of  mind  and  body  the  power? 
of  memory  are  known  to  receive  a wonderful  and 
abnormal  strength.  In  the  delirium  of  fever,  in  ti* 
ecstasy  of  a trance,  men  sj*eak  in  their  old  age  lan- 
guages which  they  have  never  heard  or  sjroken  snet 
their  earliest  youth.  In  all  such  cases  the  marrelhHa 
power  is  the  accompaniment  of  disease.— IX-  Tact 
phenomena  have  been  brought  together  in  order  that 
we  may  see  how  far  they  resemble,  how  far  they  differ 
from,  those  which  we  have  seen  reason  to  believe  cee- 
stituted  the  outward  signs  of  the  Gift  of  Tongas. 
Whatever  resemblances  there  may  be,  the  points  ci 
difference  are  yet  greater.  The  phenomena  wince 
have  been  described  are,  with  hardly  an  exceptioc. 
morbid;  the  precursors  or  the  consequences  of 
clearly  recognisable  disease.  The  Gift  of  Tonga* 
was  bestowed  on  men  in  full  vigour  and  activity, 
preceded  by  no  frenzy,  followed  by  no  exhauster?. 
The  gift’  of  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  the  starting- 
point  of  the  long  history  of  the  Church  of 
the  witness,  in  its  very  form,  of  a universal  family 
gathered  out  of  all  nations.  It  belonged,  however, 
to  a critical  epoch,  not  to  the  continuous  life  of  tie 
Church.  It  implied  a disturbance  of  the  eq-te 
librium  of  man’s  normal  state.  But  it  was  not 
the  instrument  for  building  up  the  Church. 

Toparchy.  A term  applied  in  one  passage  of 
the  Septuagint  (1  Mncc.  xi.  28)  to  indicate  thm 
districts  to  which  elsewhere  (x.  30,  xi.  .34)  th; 
name  vop.6s  is  given.  In  all  these  passages  the 
English  Version  employs  the  term  “ governments.” 
The  three  “ toparchies  ” in  question  were  Apbe- 
rima,  I.ydda,  and  Ramath.  The  **  toparchies 
seem  to  have  been  of  the  nature  of  agcUiks,  and  tb?* 
jxassages  in  which  the  word  Totrdpxvs  occurs,  a2 
harmonize  with  the  view  of  that  functionary  as  the 
a//a,  whose  duty  would  be  to  collect  the  taxes  sti 
administer  justice  in  all  cases  affecting  the  revenue, 
and  who,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  paym«t. 
would  have  the  command  of  a small  military  force. 

Topaz  (Heb. pitddh  ; Ex.  xxviii.  17,  xxxix.  10; 
Ez.  xxviii.  13;  Job  xxviii.  19;  Rev.  xxu  20.. 
The  topaz  of  the  nneient  Greeks  and  Roman;  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  our  chrysolite,  while  their 
chrysolite  is  our  topaz.  The  account  which  Pin-v 
{N.  H.  xxxvii.  8)  gives  of  the  iopazos  evidently 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  that  stone  is  oar  chry- 
solite ; “ the  topnzos,”  he  says,  “ is  still  held  a 
high  estimation  for  its  green  tints.'*  Chrysolite, 
which  is  also  known  by  the  name  of  olivine  sad 
peridot,  is  a silicate  of  magnesia  and  iron;  it  is*? 
soft  as  to  lose  its  polish  unless  worn  with  care.* 

To'phel.  A place  mentioned  I>eut.  i.  1,  which  Km 
been  probably  identified  with  Tuftieh  on  a wady  <v; 
the  same  name  running  north  of  Boxra  towaris  the 
N.VV.  into  the  Ghor  and  S.E.  corner  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
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To’pheth,  and  once  To'phet.  It  lav  somewhere 
east  or  south-east  of  Jerusalem,  for  Jeremiah  went 
out  by  the  Sun-gate,  or  east-gate,  to  go  to  it  (Jer. 
xix.  2),  It  was  in  “ the  Valley  of  the  Son  of 
Hinnom  ” (vii.  31),  which  is  “ by  the  entry  of  the 
east  gate  ” (xix.  2).  Thus  it  was  not  identical  with 
Hinnom.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  part  of  the 
king’s  gardens,  and  watered  by  Si  loam,  perhaps  a 
little  to  the  south  of  the  present  Birket  el-Hamra. 
The  name  Tophet  occurs  only  in  the  Old  Testament 
(2  K.  xxiii.  10;  Is.  xxx.  33;  Jer.  vii.  31,  32, 
xix.  6,  11,  12,  13,  14).  The  New  does  not  refer 
to  it,  nor  the  Apocrypha.  Jerome  is  the  first  who 
notices  it;  but  we  can  see  that  by  his  time  the 
name  had  disappeared.  Hinnom  by  old  writers, 
western  and  eastern,  is  always  placed  east  of  the 
city,  aud  corresponds  to  what  we  call  the  **  Mouth 
ot  the  Tyropoeon.”  Tophet  has  been  variously 
translated.  Jerome  says  latitudo ; others  garden  ; 
others  drum ; others  place  of  burning  or  burying  ; 
others  abomination.  The  most  natural  seems  that 
suggested  by  the  occurrence  of  the  word  in  two  con- 
secutive verses,  in  the  one  of  which  it  is  a tabrct , 
and  in  the  other  Tophet  (Is.  xxx.  32,  33).  The 
Hebrew  words  are  nearly  identical  ; and  Tophet 
was  probably  the  king’s  “music-grove”  or  garden, 
denoting  originally  nothing  evil  or  hateful.  Cer- 
tainly there  is  no  proof  that  it  took  its  name  from 
the  drums  beaten  to  drown  the  cries  of  the  burning 
victims  that  passed  through  the  fire  to  Molech. 
Afterwards  it  was  defiled  by  idols,  and  polluted  by 
the  sacrifices  of  Baal  and  the  fires  of  Molech.  Then 
it  became  the  place  of  abomination,  the  very  gate 
or  pit  of  hell.  The  pious  kings  defiled  it,  and 
threw  down  it<  altars  and  high  places,  pouring  into 
it  all  the  filth  of  the  city,  till  it  became  the  “ab- 
horrence " of  Jerusalem. 

Tor  mah  occurs  only  in  the  margin  of  Judg.  ix. 
31.  By  a few  commentators  it  has  been  conjec- 
tmed  that  the  word  was  originally  the  same  with 
ARCMAH  in  ver.  41. 


Tortoise  (Heb.  tsab).  The  tsab  occurs  only  in 


/’timmuKiuru  Setnevt. 


Bochart  with  much  reason  refers  the  Heb.  term  to 
the  kindred  Arabic  dhab,  “ a large  kind  of  liznid,” 
which,  from  the  description  of  it  as  given  by  Damir, 
appears  to  be  the  Bsammosturus  Scincus  or  Monitor 
terrestris  of  Cuvier. 

Con.  D.  B. 
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TC>ii.  Toi,  king  of  Hamath  (1  Chr.  xviii. 
9,  10). 

Tower.  Watch-towers  or  fortified  posts  in 
frontier  or  exposed  situations  are  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  the  tower  of  Edar,  &c.  (Gen.  xxxv.  21  ; 
Mic.  iv.  8;  Is.  xxi.  5,  8,  11,  &c.),  the  tower  of 
Lebanon(  2 Sam.  viii.  6).  Remains  of  such  fortific- 
ations may  still  be  seen,  which  probably  have  suc- 
ceeded to  more  ancient  structures  built  in  the  same 
places  for  like  purposes.  Besides  these  military 
structures,  we  read  in  Scripture  of  towers  built  in 
vineyards  as  an  almost  necessary  appendage  to 
them  (Is.  v.  2;  Matt.  xxi.  33 ; Mark  xii.  1).  Such 
towers  are  still  in  use  in  Palestine  in  vineyards, 
especially  near  Hebron,  and  are  used  as  lodges  for 
the  keejiers  of  the  vineyards. 

Town-clerk.  The  title  ascribed  in  our  Version 
to  the  magistrate  at  Ephesus  who  appeased  the  mob 
in  the  theatre  at  the  time  of  the  tumult  excited  by 
Demetrius  and  his  fellow-craftsmen  (Acts  xix.  35). 
The  original  service  of  this  class  of  men,  was  to 
record  the  laws  and  decrees  of  the  state,  and  to  read 
them  in  public.  “ On  the  subjugation  of  Asia  by 
the  Romans,”  says  Bnumstark,  “ ypappartTs  were 
appointed  there  in  the  character  of  governors  of 
single  cities  and  districts,  who  even  placed  their 
names  on  the  coins  of  their  cities,  caused  the  year  to 
be  named  from  them,  and  sometimes  were  allowed 
to  assume  the  dignity,  or  at  least  the  name,  of  ’A p- 
Xifpfbs.” 

Trachoni'tis.  This  place  is  mentioned  only  once 
in  the  Bible  (Luke  iii.  1).  Trachonitis  is,  in  all- 
probability  the  Greek  equivalent  for  the  Aramaic 
Argob.  From  Josephus  we  gather  that  it  lay  south 
of  Damascus,  and  east  of  Gaulanitis,  and  that  it 
bordered  on  Aunuiitis  and  Batanaea.  From-  Ptolemy 
we  learn  that  it  bordered  on  Batanaea,  near  the 
town  of  Saccaea.  In  the  Jerusalem  Gemam  it  is 
made  to  extend  as  far  south  as  Bostra.  From  these 
data  we  have  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  position  of 
Trachonitis.  It  included  the  whole  of  the  modem 
province  called  el-Lejdh,  with  a section  of  the  plain 
southward,  and  also  a part  of  the  western  declivities 
of  Jebcl  Ham  An.  This  may  explain  Strabo’s  two 
Trachons.  The  I.ejah  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  mountains  of  Batanaea  (now  Jebel  Haur&n), 
on  whose  slopes  aie  the  ruins  of  Saccaea  and  Kenath ; 
on  the  south  by  Aunuiitis  (now  Haur&n),  in  which 
are  the  extensive  ruins  of  Bostra;  on  the  west  bv 
Gaulanitis  (now  Jaul&n) ; and  on  the  north  by 
Iturnea  (now  JedOr)  and  Damascus. 

Trance.  (1.)  In  the  only  passage  (Num.  xxiv. 
4,  16)  in  which  this  word  occurs  in  the  English  of 
theO.  T.  there  is,  as  the  italics  show,  no  correspond- 
ing word  in  Hebrew.  In  the  N.T.  we  meet  with  the 
word  three  times  (Acts  x.  10,  xi.  5,  xxii.  17),  the 
Vulgate  giving  “excessus”  in  the  two  former, 
“stupor  mentis”  in  the  latter.  The  meaning  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  words  is  obvious  enough.  The 
%K<rra(ris  is  the  state  in  which  a man  lias  passed 
out  of  the  usual  order  of  his  life,  beyond  the  usual 
limits  of  consciousness  aud  volition.  “ Excessus,” 
in  like  manner,  became,  in  ecclesiastical  writers,  a 
svnonyme  for  the  condition  of  seeming  death  to  the 
outer  world,  which  we  speak  of  ns  a trance.  The 
histoiv  of  the  English  word  presents  an  interesting 
parallel.  (2.)  Used  as  the  word  is  by  Luke,  “ the 
physician,”  and,  in  this  special  sense,  by  him  only, 
in  the  N.  T.,  it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire 
what  precise  meaning  it  had  in  the  medical  termin- 
ology of  the  time.  From  the  time  of  Hippocrates, 
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who  uses  it  to  describe  the  loss  of  conscious  percep- 
tion, it  had  probably  borne  the  connotation  which 
it  has  had,  with  shades  of  meaning  for  good  or  evil, 
ever  since.  (3.)  We  may  compare  with  these  state- 
ments the  more  precise  definitions  of  modern  me- 
dical science.  There  the  ecstatic  state  appears  as 
one  form  of  catalepsy.  In  cntalepsy  pure  and  simple, 
there  is  “a  sudden  suspension  of  thought,  of  sensi- 
bility, of  voluntary  motion."  In  the  ecstatic  form 
of  catalepsy,  on  the  other  hand,  “ the  patient  is  lost 
to  nil  external  impressions,  but  wrnpt  and  absorbed 
in  some  object  of  the  imagination."  Theie  is,  for 
the  most  part,  a high  degree  of  mental  excitement. 
The  patient  utters  the  most  enthusiastic  and  fervid 
express  ons  or  the  most  earnest  warnings.  The  cha- 
racter of  ttie  whole  frnme  is  that  of  intense  contem- 
plative excitement.  The  causes  of  this  state  are  to 
be  traced  commonly  to  strong  religious  impressions. 
(4.)  Whatever  explanation  may  be  given  of  it,  it  Is 
true  of  many,  if  not  of  most,  of  those  who  have 
left  the  stamp  of  their  own  character  on  the  reli- 
gious history  of  mankind,  that  they  have  been  liable 
to  pass  at  times  into  this  abnounal  state.  The 
union  of  intense  feeling,  strong  volition,  long-con- 
tinued thought  (the  conditions  of  all  wide  and 
lasting  influence),  aided  in  many  cases  by  the  witli- 
diawal  from  the  lower  life  of  the  support  which  is 
needed  to  maintain  a healthy  equilibrium,  appears 
to  have  been  more  than  the  “ earthen  vessel  ” will 
bear.  The  words  whirh  speak  of  “an  ecstasy  of 
adoration  " are  often  literally  true.  (5.)  We  are 
now  able  to  take  a true  estimate  of  the  trances  of 
Biblical  histoiy.  As  in  other  things,  so  also  here, 
the  phenomena  are  common  to  higher  and  lower, 
to  true  and  false  systems.  We  may  not  point  to 
trances  and  ecstasies  as  proofs  of  a true  Revelation, 
but  still  less  may  we  think  of  them  as  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  it.  Thus,  though  we  have  not  the 
woid,  we  have  the  thing  in  the  “deep  sleep," 
the  “ honor  of  great  darkness,”  that  fell  on  Abra- 
ham (Gen.  xv.  12).  Balaam,  as  if  overcome  by 
the  constraining  power  of  a Spirit  mightier  than  his 
own,  “sees  the  vision  of  God,  fallituj,  but  with 
opened  eyes  " (Num.  xxiv.  4).  Saul,  in  like  manner, 
when  the  wild  chant  of  the  prophets  stiired  the  old 
depths  of  feeling,  himself  also  “prophesied”  and 
“ fell  down  ” (most,  if  not  all,  of  his  kingly  cloth- 
ing being  thrown  off  in  the  ecstasy  of  the  moment) 
“all  that  day  and  all  that  night”  "(1  Sam.  xix.  24). 
Something  there  was  in  Jeremiah  that  made  men 
say  of  him  that  he  was  ns  one  that  “ is  mad  and 
maketh  himself  a prophet”  (Jer.  xxix.  26).  In 
Ezekiel  the  phenomena  appear  in  more  wonderful 
and  awful  forms  (Ez.  iii.  15).  (6.)  As  other 

elements  nnd  forms  of  the  prophetic  work  were  re- 
vived in  “ the  Apostles  and  Prophets”  of  the  N.T., 
so  also  was  this.  Though  different  in  fonn,  it 
belongs  to  the  same  class  of  phenomena  ns  the  Gift 
OF  TongUKS,  nnd  is  connected  with  “ visions  and 
revelations  of  the  Lord.”  In  some  cases,  indeed, 
it  is  the  chosen  channel  for  such  revelations  (Acts 
x.,  xi.,  xxii.  17-21).  Wisely  for  the  most  part  did 
the  AposMe  draw  a veil  over  these  more  myste- 
rious experiences  ( 2 Cor.  xii.  1-4). 

Trespass-offering.  [Sin-offering.] 

Trial,  lufoimation  on  the  subject  of  trials  under 
the  Jewish  law  will  be  found  in  the  articles  on 
Judges  and  Sanhedrim,  and  also  in  Jesus 
Christ.  A few  remniks,  however,  may  here  lie 
adtled  on  judicial  proceedings  mentioned  in  Scrip- 
ture. especially  such  as  were  conducted  before 
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foreigners.  (1.)  The  trial  of  our  Lord  before  Pilate 
was,  iu  a legal  sense,  a ti  ial  for  the  offence  lot s-ie 
majestutis ; one  which  would  be  punishable  with 
desit h (Luke  xxiii.  2,  38  ; John  xix.  12,  15).  (2.)  j 

The  trials  of  the  Apostles,  of  St.  Stephen,  and  of 
St.  Paul  before  the  high-pne>t,  weie  conducted 
according  to  Jewish  rules  (Acta  iv.,  v.  27,  vi.  12, 
xxii.  30,  xxiii.  1).  (3.)  The  trial,  if  it  may  be  so 

called,  of  St.  Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi,  was  held 
belcro  the  duumviri,  or,  as  they  aie  called  arpa- 
tt ryol,  praetors,  on  the  charge  of  innovation  in 
religion — a crime  punishable  with  banishment  or 
death  (Acts  xvi.  19,  22).  (4.)  The  interrupted 

trial  of  St.  Paul  before  the  pro-consul  Galiio, 
was  an  attempt  made  by  the  Jews  to  eatable 
a charge  of  the  same  kind  (Acts  xviii.  12-17,-. 
(5.)  The  trials  of  St.  Paul  at  Caesarea  (Acts  xxin, 
xxv.,  xxvi.)  were  conducted  accoiding  to  Ibunaa 
rules  of  judicature,  (a.)  In  the  first  of  these, 
before  Felix,  we  observe  the  employment,  by  the 
plamtiffs,  of  a Roman  advocate  to  plead  in  iatitu 
(6.)  The  postponement  of  the  trial  after  St.  Pains 
reply,  (c.)  The  free  custody  in  which  the  accused 
was  kept,  pending  the  decision  of  the  judge  (Acs 
xxiv.  23-26).  The  second  formal  trial  (Acts  xxv. 
7,  8;  presents  two  new  features:  (a.)  theapf«u,ap- 
pclUitio  or  provocation  to  Caesar,  by  St.  Paul  * 
Roman  citizen.  The  eflect  of  the  appeal  was  to 
remove  the  case  at  once  to  the  jurisdictiuD  of  the 
emperor.  (6.)  The  confeience  of  the  procurator 
with  “ the  council  ” (Acts  xxv.  12),  the  assessors, 
who  sat  on  the  bench  with  the  praetor  as  comuiiari-. 
But  the  expression  may  denote  the  deputies  from 
the  Sanhedrim.  (6.)  We  have,  lastly,  the  meot>-n 
(Acts  xix.  38)  of  a judicial  assembly  which  held  its 
session  at  Ephesus. 

Tribute  (Matt.  xvii.  24,  25).  (1.)  The  c baf 
Biblical  facts  connected  with  the  payment  of  tribal* 
have  been  already  given  under  Taxes.  A ft* 
remain  to  be  added  in  connexion  with  the  word 
which  in  the  above  passage  is  thus  tendered,  inac- 
curately enough,  in  the  A.  V.  The  payment  af 
the  half-shekel  ( = half  stater  = twodnuhmae)  wa*. 
though  resting  on  an  ancient  precedent  ( Ex.  xxx 
13),  yet,  in  its  chamcter  as  a fixed  annual  rate,  df 
late  origin.  It  whs  proclaimed  according  to  Rab- 
binic rules,  on  the  fiist  of  Adnr,  began  to  be  col- 
lected on  the  15th,  and  was  due,  at  latest,  en  the 
first  of  Nisnn.  It  was  applied  to  defray  the  genera! 
expenses  of  the  Temple.  After  the  destruction  ct 
I the  Temple  it  was  seque»tiated  by  Ve-pas-ian  asd 
l his  successor,  nnd  transferred  to  the  Temple  uf  the 
Capitoline  Jupiter.  (2.)  The  explanation  thus  girea 
of  the  “tribute”  of  Matt.  xvii.  24,  is  beyond  sil 
doubt,  the  true  one.  To  suppose  with  Chrrso$t<<Jn. 
Augustine,  Maldountus,  and  others,  that  it  was  th* 
same  as  the  tribute  paid  to  the  Roman  empem 
(Matt.  xxii.  17),  is  at  variance  with  the  distinct 
statements  of  Josephus  and  the  Mishna,  and  takes 
away  the  whole  significance  of  our  Lord’*  words. 
It  may  l.-e  questioned,  however,  whether  the  fufi 
significance  of  those  woids  is  adequately  brought 
out  in  the  popular  inteiprefatiou  of  them.  As  ex- 
plained by  moat  commentators,  they  are  simply  « 
assertion  by  our  Lord  of  His  divine  Son-hp.  sa 
implied  rebuke  of  iVter  for  foigetting  the  troth 
which  lie  had  so  recently  confessed.  (3.)  A falter 
knowledge  of  the  facts  of  the  case  mar  help  t»  t» 
escape  out  of  the  trite  routine  of  coniineutaRKS, 
and  to  rise  to  the  higher  and  broader  truth  ixnp’ied 
in  our  Lord’s  teaching.  The  Temple-rate,  as  above 
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stated,  was  of  comparatively  late  origin.  The 
question  whether  the  cost  of  the  morning  and  even- 
ing sacrifice  ought  to  be  defrayed  by  such  a fixed 
compulsory  payment,  or  left  to  the  free-will  offer- 
ings of  the  people,  had  been  a contested  point 
between  the  Pharisees  and  Saddticees,  and  the  former 
had  carried  the  day  after  a long  struggle  and  debate, 
lasting  from  the  1st  to  the  8th  day  of  Nisan.  We 
hare  to  remember  this  when  we  come  to  the  nar- 
rative of  St,  Matthew.  In  a hundred  different 
ways,  the  teaching  of  our  Lord  had  been  in  direct 
antagonism  to  that  of  the  Pharisees.  The  Sanhedrim, 
by  making  the  Temple-offering  a fixed  annual  tax, 
collecting  it  as  men  collected  tribute  to  Caesar, 
were  lowering,  not  raising  the  religious  condition 
and  character  of  the  people.  They  were  placing 
every  Israelite  on  the  footing  of  a “stranger,”  not 
on  that  of  a “ son.”  In  pioportion  to  the  degree  in 
which  any  man  could  claim  the  title  of  a Son  of 
God,  in  that  proportion  was  he  “ free”  fiom  this 
forced  exaction.  (4.)  The  interpretation  which  has 
now  been  given  leads  us  to  6ee,  in  these  words,  a 
precept  as  wide  and  far-reaching  as  the  yet  more  me- 
morable one,  “ Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  be 
Caesar’s,  and  unto  God  the  things  that  be  God’s.” 
Tribute-money.  [Taxes;  Tribute:.] 

Trip  olia.  The  Greek  name  of  a city  of  great 
commeixial  importance,  which  served  at  one  time 
a point  of  federal  union  for  A rad  us,  Sidon,  and 
Tyre.  What  its  Phoenician  name  was  is  unknown  ; 
but  it  seems  not  impossible  that  it  was  Kadvtis, 
and  that  this  was  really  the  place  captured  bv  Neco 
of  which  Herodotus  speaks.  It  was  at  Tripoli* 
that,  in  the  year  351  B.C.,  the  plan  was  concocted 
for  the  simultaneous  revolt  of  the  Phoenician  cities 
and  the  Persian  dependencies  in  Cyprus  against  the 
Persian  king  Ochus.  The  destruction  of  Tyre  by 
Alexander,  like  that  of  Sidon  by  Ochus,  would 
naturally  tend  rather  to  increase  than  diminish  the 
importance  of  Tripolis  as  a commercial  port.  When 
Demetrius  Soter,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  succeeded  in 
wresting  Syria  from  the  young  son  of  Antioehus 
(B.c.  161),  he  lauded  there  and  made  the  place  the 
ba*«  of  his  operations.  It  is  this  circumstance  to 
which  allusion  is  made  in  the  only  passage  in  which 
Tripolis  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  (2  Macc.  xiv.  1). 
The  prosperity  of  the  city,  so  far  as  appears,  con- 
tinued down  to  the  middle  of  the  6th  century  of  the 
Christian  era.  The  possession  of  a good  harbour  in 
so  important  a point  for  land-traffic,  doubtless  com- 
bined with  the  richness  of  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains in  determining  the  original  choice  of  the  site, 
which  seems  to  have  be»*n  a factory  for  the  pui^ 
poses  of  trade  established  by  the  three  gieat  Phoe- 
nician cities.  Kach  of  these  held  a portion  of  Tri- 
poiis  surrounded  by  a fortified  wall,  like  the  Western 
nations  at  the  Chinese  ports.  The  ancient  Tripolis 
was  finally  destroyed  by  the  Sultan  El  Mansour  in 
the  year  1280  A.D. ; and  the  modern  TarabUMS  is 
situated  a couple  of  miles  distint  to  the  east,  and  is 
no  longer  a port.  El-Myna,  which  is  perhaps  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Tripolis,  is  a small  fishing 
village. 

Tro'as.  The  city  from  which  St.  Paul  first 
sailed,  in  consequence  of  a divine  intimation,  to 
cany  the  Go>pel  from  Asia  to  Europe  (Acta  xvi. 
8,  11).  It  is  mentioned  on  other  occasions  (Acts 
xx.  5,  6 ; 2 Cor.  ii.  12,  13;  2 Tim.  iv.  13)  and 
deserves  the  careful  attention  of  the  student  of  the 
New*  Testament.  The  full  name  of  tire  city  was 
Alexaiulreia  Troas  (Liv.  xxxv.  42),  and  sometimes 
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it  was  called  simply  Alexandria,  as  by  Pliny  and 
Strabo,  sometimes  simply  Troas.  The  former  part 
of  the  name  indicates  the  period  at  which  it  was 
founded.  It  was  first  built  by  Antigonus,  under 
the  name  of  Antigoneia  Tioas,  and  peopled  with 
the  inhabitants  of  some  neighbouring  cities.  After- 
waids  it  was  embellished  by  Lysimachus,  and  named 
Alexandria  Tioas.  Its  situation  was  on  the  coast 
of  MY8IA,  opposite  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Tenedos.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  one  of  the 
most  important  towns  of  the  province  of  Asia.  In 
the  time  of  St.  Paul,  Alexandria  Troas  was  a co- 
lonia  with  the  Jw  ftalicum.  The  modern  name  is 
Eaki-Siamboul.  The  ruins  at  Eski-Stamboul  are 
considerable.  The  walls,  which  may  represent  the 
extent  of  the  city  in  the  Apostle’s  time,  enclose  a 
rectangular  space,  extending  above  a mile  from  east 
to  west,  and  nearly  a nule  from  north  to  south. 
That  which  possesses  most  interest  for  us  is  the 
harbour,  which  is  still  distinctly  traceable  in  a basin 
about  400  feet  long  and  200  broad. 

TrogyTlitim  [see  Samos].  Samos  is  exactly 
opposite  the  rocky  extremity  of  the  ridge  of  Mycale, 
which  is  called  'TpwyvWiov  iu  the  N.  T.  (Acts  xx. 
15)  and  by  Ptolemy  (v.  2).  It  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  a little  to  the  east  of  the  extreme  point 
there  is  an  anchorage,  which  is  still  called  St.  Fauf * 
Fort. 

Troop,  Band.  These  words  are  employed  to  re- 
present the  Hebrew  word  gidtid,  which  has  inva- 
riably the  force  of  an  irregular  force,  gathered  with 
the  object  of  marauding  and  plunder. 

Troph'imoi.  Oneof  the  companions  of  St.  Paul. 
From  Acts  xx.  4 we  learn  that  Tyehicus,  like 
Trophimus,  was  a native  of  Asia,  and  that  the  two 
were  among  those  companions  who  travelled  with 
the  Apostle  in  the  course  of  the  third  missionary 
journey,  and  during  part  of  the  route  which  he 
took  in  returning  from  Macedonia  towards  Syria. 
Both  he  and  Tyehicus  accompanied  St.  Paul  from 
Macedonia  as  far  as  Asia,  hut  Tyehicus  seems 
to  have  remained  there,  while  Trophimus  pro- 
ceeded with  the  Apostle  to  Jerusalem.  Theie  he 
was  the  innocent  cause  of  the  tumult  in  which 
St.  Paul  was  apprehended  (Acts  xxi.  27-29).  From 
this  passage  we  learn  two  new  facts,  viz.  that 
Trophimus  was  a Gentile,  and  that  lie  was  a native 
.of  EPHESOa.  A console;  able  interval  now  elapses, 
during  which  we  have  no  trace  of  either  Tyehicus 
or  Trophimus;  but  in  the  last  letter  written  by  St. 
Paul,  shortly  before  his  martyrdom,  from  Rome, 
he  mentions  them  both  (2  Tim.  iv.  12,  20).  From 
the  last  of  the  phrases  we  gather  simply  that  the 
Apostle  had  no  long  time  before  been  in  the  Levant, 
that  Trophimus  had  been  with  him,  and  that  he 
had  been  left  in  infirm  health  at  Miletus.  Trophimus 
was  probably  one  of  the  two  brethren  who,  with 
TlTt’8,  conveyed  the  2nd  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians 
(2  Cor.  viii.  16-24). 

Trumpet.  [Cornet.] 

Trumpets,  Feast  of 1 hium.  xxix.  1 ; Lev.  xxiii. 
24),  the  feast  of  the  new  moon,  which  fell  on  the 
first  of  Tixri.  It  differed  from  the  ordinary  festivals 
of  the  new  moon  in  several  important  {larticulars. 
It  was  one  of  tire  seven  days  of  Holy  Convocation. 
Instead  of  the  mere  blowing  of  the  trumjiets  of  the 
Temple  at  the  timed  the  ofl’eiing  of  the  sacrifices, 
it  was  **  a day  of  blowing  of  triiiiijiets.”  In  addi- 
tion to  the  daily  sacrifices  and  the  eleven  victims 
offered  on  the  first  of  every  month,  there  were 
offered  a young  bullock,  a ram,  and  seven  lambs  of 
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the  first  year,  with  the  accustomed  meat  offerings, 
and  a kid  for  a sin  offering  (Num.  xxix.  1-6).  The 
regular  monthly  offering  was  thus  repeated,  with 
the  exception  of  the  young  bullock.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured that  Ps.  lxxxi.,  one  of  the  songs  of  Asaph, 
was  composed  expressly  for  the  Feast  of  Trumpets. 
The  Psalm  is  used  in  the  service  for  the  day  by  the 
modern  Jews.  Various  meanings  have  been  assigned 
to  the  Feast  of  Trumpets.  Maimonides  considered 
that  its  purpose  was  to  awaken  the  people  from 
their  spiritual  slumber  to  prepare  for  the  solemn 
humiliation  of  the  Day  of  Atonement,  which  fol- 
lowed it  within  ten  days  (comp.  Joel  ii.  15).  Some 
have  supposed  that  it  was  intended  to  introduce  the 
seventh  or  Sabbatical  month  of  the  year.  Philo 
and  some  early  Christian  writers  regarded  it  ns  a 
memorial  of  the  giving  of  the  Law  on  Sinai.  But 
there  seems  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  to  call  in 
question  the  common  opinion  of  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, that  it  was  the  festival  of  the  New  Year’s 
Day  of  the  civil  year,  the  first  of  Tixri,  the  month 
which  commenced  the  Sabbatical  year  and  the  year 
of  Jubilee. 

Tryphena  and  Trypho'sa.  Two  Christian  wo- 
men at  Home,  enumerated  in  the  conclusion  of  St. 
Paul’s  letter  (Rom.  xvi.  12).  They  may  have 
been  sisters,  but  it  is  more  likely  that  they  were 
fellow-deaconesses.  We  know  nothing  more  of  these 
two  sister-workers  of  the  Apostolic  time.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  the  columbaria  of  “Caesar’s 
household  ” in  the  Vigna  Codini,  near  Porta  S. 
Sebastiano , contain  the  name  Tryphena. 

Try’phoa.  A usurper  of  the  Syrian  throne. 
His  proper  name  was  Diodotus,  and  the  surname 
Tryphou  was  given  to  him,  or,  according  to  Appian, 
adopted  by  him,  after  his  accession  to  power.  He 
was  a native  of  Cariana.  In  the  time  of  Alexander 
Balas  he  was  nttachod  to  the  court ; but  towards  the 
close  of  his  reign  he  seems  to  have  joined  in  the  con- 
spiracy which  was  set  on  foot  to  transfer  the  crowu 
of  Syria  to  Ptol.  Philometor  (1  Marc.  xi.  13). 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  Balas  lie  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  unpopularity  of  Demetrius  II.  to  put 
forward  the  claims  of  Antiochus  VI.,  the  young  son 
of  Alexander  (1  Macc.  xi.  39;  R.c.  145).  After  a 
time  he  obtained  the  support  of  Jonathan,  and  the 
young  king  was  crowned  (b.C.  144).  Tryphon, 
however,  soon  revealed  his  real  designs  on  the  king- 
dom, and,  fearing  the  opposition  of  Jonathan,  he 
gained  possession  of  his  person  by  treachery  (1  Macc. 
xii.  39-50),  and  after  a short  time  put  him  to 
death  (1  Macc.  xiii.  23).  As  the  way  seemed  now 
clear,  he  murdered  Antiochus  and  seized  the  su- 
preme power  (1  Macc.  xiii.  31,  32),  Demetrius 
was  preparing  an  expedition  ngainst  him  (b.C.  141), 
when  he  was  taken  prisoner  (1  Macc.  xiv.  1-3), 
and  Tryphon  retained  the  throne  till  Antiochus  VII., 
the  brother  of  Demetrius,  drove  him  to  Dora,  from 
which  he  escaped  to  Orthosia  (1  Macc.  xv.  10-14, 
37*39;  B.C.  139).  Not  long  afterwards,  being 
hard  pressed  by  Antiochus,  he  committed  suicide, 
or,  according  to  other  accounts,  was  put  to  death 
by  Antiochus.  Josephus  adds  that  he  was  killed 
at  Apamea,  the  place  which  he  made  his  head- 
quarters. 

Trypho'ga.  [Trvphena  and  Trvphosa.} 

Ta'baL  Jn  the  ancient  ethnological  tables  of 
Genesis  and  l Cbr„  Tubal  is  reckoned  with  Javan 
and  Meshech  among  the  sons  of  Japheth  (Gen.  x. 
2 ; 1 Chr.  i.  5).  The  three  are  again  associated  in 
enumeration  of  the  sources  of  the  wealth  of  Tyre 
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(Ez.  xxvii.  13).  Tubal  and  Javan  (Is.  Ixri.  19), 
Meshech  and  Tubal  (Ez.  xxxii.  26,  xxxTiii.  2,  3, 
xxxix.  1),  are  nations  of  the  north  (Ex.  xxxviii.  15, 
xxxix.  2).  Josephus  identifies  the  descendant*  of 
Tubal  with  the  Iberians,  that  is — not,  as  Jerome 
would  understand  it,  Spaniards,  but — the  inhabit- 
ants of  a tract  of  country,  between  the  Caspian  tod 
Kuxine  Seas,  which  nearly  corresponded  to  the  mo- 
dern Georgia.  This  approximates  to  the  view  of 
Bochart,  who  makes  the  Moschi  and  Tibareni  re- 
present Meshech  and  Tubal.  The  Moschi  and  TiU- 
reni,  moreover,  are  constantly  associated,  under  the 
names  of  Mushai  and  Tuplai,  in  the  Assyrian  in- 
scriptions. In  the  time  of  Sargon,  according  to 
the  inscriptions,  Ambris,  the  son  of  Khuliva,  wa« 
hereditary  chief  of  Tubal  (the  southern  slopes  of 
Taurus).  In  former  times  the  Tibareni  were  pro- 
bably more  important,  and  the  Moschi  and  Tibumi. 
Meshech  and  Tubal,  may  have  been  names  by  which 
powerful  hordes  of  Scythians  were  known  to  the 
Hebrews.  But  in  history  we  only  hear  of  them  u 
pushed  to  the  furthest  limits  of  their  ancient  settle- 
ments,  and  occupying  merely  a strip  of  coast  slorg 
the  Euxine.  The  exact  limits  of  the  territory  «f 
the  Tibareni  nre  extremely  difficult  to  determine. 
Professor  Rawlinoon  conjectures  that  the  Titanni 
occupied  the  coast  between  Cape  Yasoan  (Jaro- 
nium)  and  the  River  Melaathius  ( Melet  Irmak\ 
but  if  we  follow  Xenophon,  we  must  place  Boon  » 
their  western  boundary,  one  day’s  march  from  Co- 
tyora,  and  their  eastern  limit  must  be  sought  some 
10  miles  east  of  the  Melet  Irmak , perhaps  not  fa 
from  the  modem  Aptar,  which  is  3$  hours  from 
Hint  river.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  the  Tibareoi 
were  an  independent  tribe.  Long  before  thi*  they 
were  subject  to  a number  of  petty  chiefs,  wbkh 
was  a principal  element  of  their  weakness,  and  rw*- 
dered  their  subjugation  by  Assyria  more  easy.  Tm 
Arabic  Version  of  Gen.  x.  2 gives  Chorasan  sal 
China  for  Meshech  and  Tubal ; in  Eusebio*  (we 
Bochart)  they  are  Illyria  and  Thessaly. 

TuTjal-Ca'in.  The  son  of  I,amech  the  Cainits 
by  his  wife  Zillah  (Gen.  iv.  22).  He  is  called  “• 
furbisher  of  every  cutting  instrument  of  copper  an) 
iron.”  The  Jewish  legend  of  later  times  associate* 
him  with  his  fnther’s  song.  “ Lnmech  was  blind,” 
says  the  story  as  told  by  Rashi,  “ and  Tubal-Vain 
was  leading  him ; and  he  saw  Cain,  and  he  appeared 
to  him  like  a wild  beast,  so  he  told  his  lather  V> 
draw  his  bow,  and  he  slew  him.  And  when  bf 
knew  that  it  was  Caiu  his  ancestor  he  smote  ha 
hands  together  and  struck  his  son  Iretween  them. 
he  slew  him,  and  his  wives  withdraw  from  him,  »m 
he  conciliates  them.”  In  this  story  Tubal -Caa  “ 
the  “ young  roan  ” of  the  song.  The  derivation  of  tit 
name  is  extremely  obscure.  Hasse  identifies  Tubal- 
Cain  with  Vulcan.  Gosenius  proposed  to  concur 
it  a hybrid  word,  compounded  of  the  Per*,  fi/xd, 
iron  slag,  or  scoria,  nnd  the  Arab,  k-tin,  a smith; 
but  this  etymology  is  more  than  doubtful. 

Tubie'nL  The  “ Jews  called  Tubieni  ” (2  Mscr. 
xii.  17)  were  doubtless  the  same  who  are  el.-eahero 
mentioned  ns  living  in  the  towns  of  Toubion,  wh;« 
again  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Ton  of  the  0 ‘ 
Testament. 

Turpentine- tree  occurs  only  once  (Ecclos.  rur 
16).  The  rtpf&tvOoi  or  rtpptvQos  of  the  Groij 
, is  the  Pistacia  terebinths*,  terebinth-tree,  comma) 
in  Palestine  and  the  East,  supposed  by  some  whiten 
to  represent  the  elAh  of  the  Hebrew  Bible.  The 
terebinth,  though  not  generally  so  consprcuoe*  » 
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tree  in  Palestine  as  some  of  the  oaks,  occasionally 
grows  to  a large  size.  It  belongs  to  the  Nat.  Order 
Anacardiaccac,  the  plants  of  which  order  generally 
contain  resinous  secretions. 

Turtle,  Turtle-dove  (Heb.  t6r).  The  name  is 
phonetic,  evidently  derived  from  the  plaintive  cooing 
of  the  bird.  The  turtle-dove  occms  first  in  Scrip- 
ture in  Oen.  xv.  9.  During  the  early  period  of 
Jewish  history,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  other 
bird  except  the  pigeon  having  been  domesticated, 
and  up  to  the  time  of  Solomon,  who  may,  with  the 
peacock,  have  introduced  other  gallinaceous  birds 
from  India,  it  was  probably  the  only  poultry  known 
to  the  Israelites.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
palm-dove  ( Turtur  aegyptiacus,  Temm.)  may  in 
some  measure  have  supplied  the  sacrifices  in  the 
wilderness,  for  it  is  found  in  amazing  numbers 
wherever  the  pnlm-tree  occurs,  whether  wild  or 
cultivated.  From  its  habit  of  pairing  for  life,  and 
its  fidelity  for  its  mate,  it  was  a symbol  of  purity 
and  au  appropriate  offering.  The  regular  migra- 
tion of  the  turtle-dove  and  its  return  in  spring  are 
alluded  to  in  Jer.  viii.  7,  and  Cant.  ii.  1 1,  12.  It 
is  from  its  plaintive  note  doubtle.-*  that  David  in 
Ps.  lxxiv.  19,  pouring  forth  his  lament  to  God, 
compares  himself  to  a turtle-dove.  In  Palestine, 
besides  the  rock-dove  ( Culumba  livia , L.),  very 
common  on  all  the  rocky  parts  of  the  coast  and  in 
the  inland  ravines,  the  ringdove  ( Columba  palum- 
b :ts.  L.)  frequents  all  the  wooded  districts  of  the 
country.  The  stock-dove  ( Columba  aenas,  L.)  is 
as  generally,  but  more  sparingly  distributed.  An- 
other species,  allied  either  to  this  or  to  Columba 
licit,  has  been  observed  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan, 
perhaps  Col.  leuconota , Vig.  The  turtle-dove  ( Tur- 
tur auritus , L.)  is  most  abundant,  and  in  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  an  allied  species,  the  palm-dove,  or 
Egyptian  turtle  ( Turtur  aegyptiacus,  Temm.),  is 
by  no  means  uncommon. 


Turtur  atffptuient. 


Tychicus.  A companion  of  St.  Paul  on  some  of 
his  journeys,  and  one  ot  his  fellow-labourers  in  the 
work  ot  the  Gospel.  He  is  mentioned  in  five  se- 
parate books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in  four 
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cases  explicitly,  in  the  fifth  very  probably,  be  is 
connected  with  the  district  of  Asia.  (1)  In  Acts 
xx.  4 he  is  expressly  called  (with  Trophimus) 
'\atav6s:  but  while  Trophimus  went  with  St.  Paul 
to  Jerusalem  (Acts  xxi.  29),  Tychicus  was  left 
behind  in  Asia,  probably  at  Miletus  (Acts  xx.  15, 
38).  (2)  How  Tychicus  was  employed  in  the  in- 

terval before  St.  Paul’s  first  imprisonment  we  can- 
not tell : but  in  that  imprisonment  he  was  with 
the  Apostle  again,  as  we  see  from  Col.  if.  7,  8. 
Together  with  Onesimus,  he  was  doubtless  the 
bearer  both  of  this  letter  and  the  following  as  well 
to  Philemon.  (3)  The  language  concerning  Ty- 
chicus in  Eph.  vi.  21,  22,  is  very  similar,  though 
not  exactly  in  the  same  words.  (4)  The  next  refer- 
ences are  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles,  the  first  in  chro- 
nological order  being  Tit.  iii.  12.  Here  St.  Paul 
(writing  jxwsibly  from  Ephesus)  says  that  it  is  pro- 
bable he  may  send  Tychicus  to  Crete,  about  the 
time  when  he  himself  goes  to  Nicopolis.  (5)  In 
2 Tim.  iv.  12  (written  at  Home  during  the  second 
imprisonment)  he  says,  44 1 am  herewith  sending 
Tychicus  to  Ephesus.”  Bp.  Ellicott  suggests  that 
this  mission  may  have  been  connected  with  the 
carrying  of  the  first  Epistle.  There  is  much  pit>- 
bability  in  the  conjecture  that  Tychicus  was  one  of 
the  two  “brethren”  (Trophimus  being  the  other' 
who  were  associated  with  Titus  (2  Cor,  viii.  18-24^ 
in  conducting  the  business  of  the  collection  for  th'“ 
poor  Christians  in  Judaea. 

Tyran'nna.  The  name  of  a man  in  whose  school 
or  place  of  audience  Paul  taught  the  Gospel  for  two 
years,  during  his  sojourn  at  Ephesus  (see  Acts 
xix.  9).  The  presumption  is  that  Tyrannus  himself 
was  a Greek,  and  a public  teacher  of  philosophy  or 
rhetoric.  Meyer  is  disposed  to  consider  that  Ty- 
rannus was  a Jewish  rabbi. 

Tyre.  A celebrated  commercial  city  of  antiquity, 
situated  in  Phoenicia,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  in  latitude  33°  17'  N.  Its  He- 
brew name  “Tzor”  signifies  a rock;  which  well 
agrees  with  the  site  of  Sur,  the  modern  town,  ou 
a rocky  peninsula,  formerly  an  island.  Palak- 
TYRU8,  or  Old  Tyre.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  pre- 
vious to  the  siege  of  the  city  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  Tyre  was  situated  on  an  island  ; but,  accord- 
ing to  the  tradition  of  the  inhabitants,  if  we  may 
j believe  Justin  (xi.  10),  there  was  a city  on  the 
mainland  before  there  was  a city  on  the  island ; and 
the  tradition  receives  some  colour  from  the  name  of 
Palaetyrus,  or  Old  Tyie,  which  was  borne  in  Greek 
times  by  a city  on  the  continent,  30  stadia  to  the 
south.  But  a difficulty  arises  in  supposing  that 
Palaetyrus  was  built  before  Tyre,  ns  the  word  Tyro 
evidently  means  14  a rock,”  and  few  persons  who 
have  visited  the  site  of  Palaetyrus  can  seriously 
suppose  that  any  rock  on  the  surface  there  can  have 
given  rise  to  the  nnme.  To  escape  this  difficulty, 
Hengstenberg  makes  the  suggestion  that  Palaetyrus 
meant  Tyre  that  formerly  existed ; and  that  the 
name  was  introduced  alter  the  destruction  of  the 
greater  part  of  it  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  to  distinguish 
it  from  that  part  of  Tyre  which  continued  to  be  in 
existence.  Movers  suggests  that  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  the  city  on  the  mainland  possessed  the 
island  as  part  of  their  territory,  and  named  their 
city  from  the  characteristic  features  of  the  island, 
though  the  island  itself  was  not  then  inhabited. 
This  explanation  is  possible ; but  other  explanations 
are  equally  possible.  It  is  important,  however,  to 
bear  in  nund  that  this  q ie»tiou  regard  in  g Palaetyrus 
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is  merely  archaeological,  and  that  nothing  in  Biblical 
history  is  affected  by  it.  Nebuchadneczar  neces- 
saiily  besiege  1 the  portion  of  the  city  on  the  main- 
land, as  he  had  no  vessels  with  which  to  attack  the 
island  ; but  it  is  reasonably  ccitain  that,  in  the  time 
of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiel,  the  heart  or  core  of  the  city 
was  on  the  island.  Whether  built  befoie  or  later 
than  Palaetyrus,  the  renowned  city  of  Tyre,  though 
it  laid  claims  to  a very  high  antiquity  (Is.  xxiii.  7.1,  is 
not  mentioned  either  in  the  Iliad  or  in  the  Odyssey. 
The  tribe  of  Cnnaanites  which  inhabited  the  small 
tract  of  country  which  may  be  called  Phoenicia 
Proper  was  known  by  the  generic  name  of  Sidonians 
(Judg.  xviii.  7 ; Is.  xxiii.  2,  4,  12;  Josh.  xiii.  6 ; 
Ez.  xxxii.  30) ; and  this  name  undoubtedly  included 
Tyrians,  the  inhabitants  being  of  the  same  race, 
and  the  two  cities  being  less  than  20  English  miles 
distant  from  each  other.  In  the  Bible,  Tyre  is 
named  for  the  first  time  in  the  Book  of  Joshua  (xix. 
29),  where  it  is  ad  verted  to  as  a fortified  city  (in 
the  A.  V.  44  the  strong  city”),  in  reference  to  the 
boundaries  of  the  tribe  of  Asher.  The  Israelites 
dwelt  among  the  Sidonians  or  Phoenicians,  who 
were  inhabitants  of  the  land  (Judg.  i.  31,  32),  and 
never  seem  to  have  had  any  war  with  that  intelli- 
gent race.  Subsequently,  iu  a passage  of  Samuel 
(2  Sam.  xxiv.  7;,  it  is  stated  that  the  enumerators 
of  the  census  iu  the  re'gu  of  David  went  in  pur- 
suance of  their  mission  to  Tyre,  amongst  other 
cities,  which  must  be  understood  os  implying,  not 
that  Tyre  was  subject  to  David's  authority,  but 
merely  that  a census  was  thus  taken  of  the  Jews 
resident  there.  But  the  first  passages  in  the  Hebrew 
historical  writings,  or  in  ancient  history  generally, 
which  afford  glimpses  of  the  actual  condition  of 
Tyre,  are  in  the  Book  of  Samuel  (2  Sam.  v.  11), 
in  connection  with  Hiram  king  of  Tyre  sending 
cedar-wood  and  workmen  to  Ihtvid,  for  building 
him  a palace;  and  subsequently  in  the  Book  of 
Kings,  iu  connection  with  the  building  of  Solomon's 
temple.  One  point  at  this  period  is  particularly 
woithy  of  attention.  In  contradistinction  from  all 
the  other  most  celebrated  independent  commercial 
c.ties  out  of  Phoenicia  in  the  ancient  and  modern 
world.  Tyre  was  a monarchy  and  not  a republic. 
Another  (mint  is  the  skill  in  the  mechanical  arts 
which  seems  to  have  been  already  attained  by  the 
Tyrians.  It  is  evident  that  under  Solomon  there 
was  a close  alliance  between  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Tyrians.  Hirain  supplied  Solomon  with  cedar- 
wood,  precious  metals,  and  workmen,  and  gave  him 
Pilots  fur  the  voyage  to  Ophir  and  India,  while  on 
the  other  hnnd  Solomon  gave  Hiram  supplies  of 
coin  and  oil,  ceded  to  him  some  cities,  and  permitted 
him  to  make  use  of  some  havens  on  the  Ked  Sea 
(1  K.  ix.  11-14,  28-28,  x.  22).  These  friendly  re- 
lations survived  for  a time  the  disastrous  secession 
of  the  Ten  Tribes,  niui  a century  later  Aliab  married 
a daughter  of  Ethbaal,  king  of  the  Sidonians  (IK. 
xvi.  31),  who,  according  to  Menander,  was  daughter 
of  Ithobal,  king  of  Tyro.  When  mercantile  cupidity 
induced  the  Tyrians  and  the  neighbouring  Phoeni- 
cians to  buy  Hebrew’  captives  from  their  enemies 
and  to  sell  them  a-%  slaves  to  the  G reeks  and  Edom- 
ites, there  commenced  denunciations,  and,  at  first, 
threats  of  retaliation  (Joel  iii.  4-8  ; Amos  i.  9,  10). 
But  the  likelihood  of  the  denunciations  heing  ful- 
filled first  arose  from  the  progressive  conquests  of 
the  Assyrian  monarch*.  Accordingly,  when  Shal- 
maneser, king  of  Assyria,  had  taken  the  city  of 
Sain  aria,  had  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Israel  and 
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carried  its  inhabitants  iuto  captivity,  he  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Phoenician  cities.  At  this  time. 
Tyre  had  reached  a high  point  of  prosperity.  Shal- 
maneser seems  to  have  taken  advantage  of  a revolt 
of  the  Cyprians;  and  what  ensued  is  thus  reL-ited 
by  Menander,  who  translated  the  archives  of  Tyne 
into  the  Greek  language:  “ Elulaeus  reigned  38 
years  (over  Tyre).  This  king,  upon  the  revolt  of 
the  Kittaeans  (Cyprians),  sailed  with  a fleet  against 
them,  and  reduced  them  to  submission.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  king  of  the  Assyrians  attacked  m 
war  the  whole  of  Phoenicia,  but  soon  made  peace 
with  nil,  and  turned  back.  On  this  Sidon  and  Act 
(i.  e.  Akko  or  Acre)  and  Palaetyrus  revolted  fiom 
the  Tyrians,  with  many  other  cities  which  delireei 
themselves  up  to  the  king  of  Assyria.  Accoidingiy 
when  the  Tyrians  would  not  submit  to  him.  the 
king  returned  and  fell  upon  them  again,  the  Phoe- 
nicians having  furnished  him  with  t>0  sh  ps  and 
800  rowers.  Against  these  the  Tyrians  sailed  with 
12  ships,  and,  dispersing  the  fleet  opposed  to  these, 
they  took  .five  huudted  men  prisoners.  The  reputa- 
tion of  all  the  citizens  in  Tyre  was  hence  incieoed. 
Upon  this  the  king  of  the  Assyrians,  mo  vine  off  kb 
army,  placed  guards  ut  their  river  and  aqueducts  to 
prevent  the  Tyrians  from  drawing  water.  This  cx»- 
tiuued  for  five  years,  and  still  the  Tyiians  held  oct, 
supplying  themselves  with  water  fiom  wells.”  it 
is  in  reference  to  this  siege  that  the  prophecy  against 
Tyre  in  Isaiah,  chap,  xxiii.,  was  tittered.  After  the 
siege  of  Tyre  by  Shalmaneser  (which  must  hair 
taken  place  not  long  after  721  B.C.),  Tvre  reroaiwi 
a powerful  state  with  its  own  kings  (Jer.  xxv.  22, 
xxvii.  3;  Ez.  xxviii.  2-12),  remarkable  for  its 
wealth,  with  territory  on  the  mainland,  and  pro- 
tected by  strong  fortifications  (Ez.  xxviii.  5.  xrri. 
4,  6,  8,  10,  12,  xxvii.  11  ; Zech.  ix.  3).  Our  know- 
ledge of  its  condition  thenceforward  until  the  sirgr 
by  Nebuchadnezzar  depend*  entirely  on  varioiK 
notices  of  it  by  the  Hebrew  prophets  ; but  some  of 
these  notices  are  singularly  full,  and  especially,  the 
twenty-seventh  chapter  of  Ezekiel  furnishes  us  «a 
some  points,  with  details  such  as  have  scarredy  come 
down  to  us  respecting  any  one  city  of  antiqirity, 
excepting  Rome  and  Athens.  One  point  especially 
arrests  the  attention,  that  Tyre,  like  its  splendid 
daughter  Carthage,  employed  mercenary  soldiers 
(Ez.  xxvii.  10,  11).  Independently,  however,  of 
this  fact  respecting  Tyrian  mercenary  OuKliers, 
Ezekiel  gives  interesting  details  respecting  the  trad* 
of  Tyre.  It  appears  that  its  gold  came  from  Arabia 
by  the  Persian  Gulf  (v.  22),  just  as  in  the  time  of 
Solomon  it  came  from  Arabia  by  the  Red  Sea.  0u 
the  other  hnnd,  the  silver,  irou,  lead,  ami  tin  of 
Tyre  came  from  a very  different  quarter  of  the 
world,  viz.  from  the  South  of  Spain,  where  the 
Phoenicians  hud  established  their  settlement  of 
Tni>hish,  or  Tartessus.  As  to  copper,  we  should 
have  presumed  that  it  was  obtained  from  the  va- 
luable mines  in  Cyprus ; but  it  is  mentioned  here 
in  conjunction  with  Javan,  Tubal,  and  Meshech, 
which  (Hiints  to  the  districts  on  the  south  of  the 
Black  Sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Armenia,  in 
the  southern  line  of  the  Caucasus,  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian.  The  country  whence 
Tyre  was  supplied  with  wheat  was  Palestine.  Tyre 
likewise  obtained  from  Palestine,  oil,  honey,  zxd 
balm,  but  not  wine  appai ently,  notwithstaodirg 
the  abundance  of  grapes  and  wine  in  Judah  (Gen. 
xlix.  1 1 ).  The  wine  was  imported  from  Uunascus, 
and  was  called  wine  of  Helbon.  The  Bedawia 
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Arab#  supplied  Tyre  with  lambs  and  rams  and 
goats.  Egypt  furnished  linen  for  sails,  and  the 
dyes  from  shell-fish  were  imported  from  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Lastly,  from  Dedan  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
horns  of  ivoiy  and  ebony  were  imported,  which 
must  originally  have  been  obtained  fiom  India  (Ez. 
xxvii.  10,  11,  22,  12,  13,  17,  18.  21,  7,  15).  In 
the  midst  of  great  prosjrerity  and  wealth,  which 
w ns  the  natural  result  of  such  an  extensive  trade 
(Ez.  xxviii.  4),  Nebuchadnezzar,  at  the  head  of 
an  army  of  the  Chaldees,  invaded  Judaea,  and  cap- 
tured Jerusalem.  As  Tyre  was  so  near  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  as  the  conquerors  were  a fierce  and 
formidable  race  (Hab.  i.  6),  it  would  naturally  be 
supposed  that  this  event  would  have  excited  alarm 
and  tenor  nmongst  the  Tyrians.  Instead  of  this, 
we  may  infer  from  Ezekiel’s  statement  (xxvi.  2) 
that  their  predominant  feeling  was  one  of  exulta- 
tion. At  first  sight  this  appeal's  strange  and  almost 
inconceivable  ; but  it  is  rendered  intelligible  by  some 
previous  events  in  Jewish  history.  Only  34  years 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  commenced  the 
celebrate*!  Reformation  of  Josiah,  B.C.  622.  This 
momentous  religious  revolution  (2  K.  xxii.,  xxiii.) 
fully  explains  the  exultation  and  malevolence  of  the 
Tynans.  In  that  Refonnation,  Josiah  had  heaped 
insults  on  the  gods  who  were  the  objects  of  Tyrian 
veneration  and  love.  Indeed,  he  seemed  to  have 
endeavoured  to  exterminate  their  religion  (2  K. 
xxiii.  20).  These  acts  must  have  been  regarded 
by  the  Tyrians  as  a series  of  sacrilegious  nnd  abo- 
minable outrages;  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that 
the  death  in  battle  of  Josiah  at  Megiddo,  and  the 
subsequent  destruction  of  the  city  and  Temple  of 
Jerusalem  were  hailed  by  them  with  triumphant 
joy  as  instances  of  divine  retribution  in  human 
afiairs.  This  joy.  however,  must  soon  have  given 
way  to  other  feelings,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  in- 
vaded Phoenicia,  and  laid  siege  to  Tyre.  That  siege 
lasted  thirteen  years,  and  it  is  still  a disputed  point 
whether  Tyre  was  actually  taken  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar on  this  occasion.  However  this  may  be,  it 
is  probable  that,  on  some  terms  or  other.  Tyre  sub- 
mitted to  the  Chaldees.  The  rule  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar over  Tyre,  though  real,  may  have  been  light, 
and  in  the  tinture  of  an  alliance.  During  the 
Persian  domination  the  Tyrians  were  subject  in 
name  to  the  Persian  king,  and  may  have  given 
him  tribute.  With  the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  they  had 
submitted  to  the  Persians,  without  striking  a blow. 
But  their  connexion  with  the  Peisian  king  was  not 
slavish.  They  fought  with  Persia  against  Greece, 
and  furnished  vessels  of  war  in  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes.  At  this  time  Tyre  seems  to  have  been 
inferior  in  jrower  to  Sidon.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  following  century,  B.C.  332,  Tyre  was  assailed 
for  the  third  time  by  a great  conqueror;  and  if 
some  uncertainty  hangs  over  the  siege  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  results  of  the  siege  by  Alexander 
were  clear  and  undeniable.  At  that  time  Tyre 
was  situated  on  an  island  nearly  half  a mile  from 
the  mainland,  it  was  completely  surrounded  by 
prodigious  walls,  the  loftiest  portion  of  which  on 
the  side  fronting  the  mainland  reached  a height 
of  not  less  than  150  feet;  and  notwithstanding 
his  persevering  efforts,  he  could  not  have  succeeded 
in  his  attempt,  if  the  harbour  of  Tyre  to  the  north 
had  not  been  blockaded  by  the  Cyprians,  and  that 
to  the  south  by  the  Phoenicians,  thus  affording  an 
opportunity  to  Alexander  for  uniting  the  island  to 
the  mainland  by  on  enormous  artificial  mole.  The 
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immediate  results  of  the  capture  by  Alexander  were 
most  disastrous  to  it,  as  its  brave  defenders  were 
put  to  denth  ; and,  in  accordance  with  the  barbarous 
policy  of  ancient  times,  30,000  of  its  inhabitants, 
including  slaves,  free  females  and  free  children  were 
sold  as  slaves.  It  gradually,  however,  lecovered 
its  prosperity  through  the  immigration  of  fresh 
settlers,  though  its  trade  is  said  to  have  suffered  by 
the  vicinity  and  rivalry  of  Alexandria.  Under  the 
Macedonian  successors  of  Alexander,  it  shared  the 
fortunes  of  the  Seleucidtie.  Under  the  Romans,  at 
first  it  continued  to  enjoy  r kind  of  freedom.  Sub- 
sequently, however,  on  the  arrival  of  Augustus  in 
the  East,  he  is  said  to  have  deprived  both  Tyre  and 
Sidon  of  their  liberties  for  seditious  conduct.  Still 
the  prosperity  of  Tyre  in  the  time  of  Augustus  was 
undeniably  great.  Strabo  gives  an  account  of  it  at 
that  period  (xvi.  2,  23),  and  speaks  of  the  great 
wealth  which  it  derived  from  the  dyes  of  the  cele- 
brated Tyrian  purple,  which,  as  is  well  known, 
were  extracted  from  shell-fish  found  on  the  coa-t, 
belonging  to  a species  of  the  genus  Murex.  The 
accounts  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  hare  a peculinr  in- 
teiest  in  this  respect,  that  they  tend  to  convey  an 
idea  of  what  the  city  must  have  been,  when  visited 
by  Christ  (Matt.  xv.  21;  Mark  vii.  24).  It  was 
perhaps  more  populous  than  Jerusalem,  and  ff  so, 
it  was  undoubtedly  the  largest  city  which  he  is 
known  to  have  visited.  From  the  time  of  Christ 
to  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century,  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that,  ns  far  as  was  compatible  with 
the  irreparable  loss  of  independence,  Tyre  continued 
in  uninterrupted  prosperity.  Jerome,  in  his  Com- 
mentaries on  Ezekiel,  comes  to  the  passage  in  which 
the  prophet  threatens  Tyre  with  the  approach  of 
Nebuchaduezzar,  king  of  Babylon  (Ez.  xxvi.  7); 
and  he  then,  amongst  other  points,  refers  to  the 
verse  in  which  the  prophet  predicts  of  Tyre,  “Thou 
shalt  be  built  no  more,”  saying  that  this  raises  a 
question  as  to  how  a city  can  be  said  not  to  l>e 
built  any  more,  which  we  see  at  the  present  day 
the  most  noble  and  the  most  beautiful  city  of  Phoe- 
nicia. He  afterwards,  in  his  remarks  on  the  3rd 
verse  of  the  27th  chapter,  in  which  Tyre  is  called, 
“ a merchant  of  the  people  for  many  isles,”  says 
that  this  continues  down  to  his  time,  so  that  com- 
mercial dealings  of  almost  all  nations  are  aimed  on 
in  that  city.  Jerome’s  Commentaries  on  Ezekiel 
are  supposed  to  have  been  written  nbout  the  veal's 
411-414  A. i».,  so  that  his  testimony  respecting  the 
prosperity  of  Tyre  bears  date  almost  precisely  a 
thousand  years  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  n.c.  588.  As  to  the  passage  in 
which  Ezekiel  states  that  Tyre  shall  be  built  no 
more,  Jerome  says  the  meaning  is,  that  “Tyre  will 
be  no  more  the  Queen  of  Nations,  having  its  own 
king,  as  was  the  case  under  Hiram  and  other  kings, 
but  that  it  was  destined  to  be  always  subject,  either 
to  the  Chaldeans,  or  to  the  Macedonians,  or  to  the 
Ptolemies,  or  at  last  to  the  Romans."  When  Jerome 
spoke  of  Tyre’s  subjection  to  the  Romnns,  which  had 
then  lasted  more  than  four  hundred  years,  he  could 
scarcely  have  anticipated  that  another  subjugation 
of  the  country  was  reserved  for  it  fom  a new  con- 
quering power,  coming  not  from  the  North,  but 
from  the  South.  In  the  7th  century  a.d.  took 
place  the  extraordinary  Arabian  revolution  under 
Mahomet,  which  has  given  a new  religion  to  so 
many  millions  of  mankind.  In  the  years  633- 
638, A.D.  all  Syria  and  Palestine,  from  the  Dead 
Sea  to  Antioch,  was  conquered  by  the  Khalif  Omar. 
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But  even  this  conquest  did  not  cause  the  overthrow 
of  Tyre.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades 
Tyre  was  still  a flourishing  city,  when  it  surrendered 
to  the  Christians  on  the  27th  of  June,  1144.  It 
had  early  been  the  seat  of  a Christian  bishopric. 
In  fact,  at  this  jieriod,  aud  down  to  the  close  of  the 
13th  century,  there  was  perhaps  no  city  in  the  known 
world  which  had  stronger  claims  than  Tyre  to  the 
title  of  the  “ Eternal  City.”  Tyre  had  been  the 
parent  of  colonies,  which  at  a distant  period  had  en- 
joyed a long  life  and  had  died ; and  it  had  survived 
more  tlian  fifteen  hundred  years  its  greatest  colouy, 
Carthage.  It  had  outlived  Egyptian  Thebes,  and 
Babylon,  and  ancient  Jerusalem.  It  had  seen  Grecian 
cities  rise  and  fall.  Home,  it  is  true,  was  still  in 
existence  in  the  13th  century ; but,  in  comparison 
with  Tyre,  Home  itself  was  of  recent  date.  At 
length,  however,  the  evil  day  of  Tyre  undoubtedly 
arrived.  It  had  been  more  thau  a century  and  a 
half  in  the  hands  of  Christians,  when  in  March, 
A. I).  1291,  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Damascus  in- 
vested Acre,  then  known  to  Europe  by  the  name 
of  1‘tolemais,  and  took  it  by  storm  after  a siege  of 
two  months.  The  result  was  told  in  the  beginning 
of  the  next  century  by  Marinu*  Sanutus,  a Vene- 
tian, in  the  following  words : “ On  the  same  day 
oa  which  Ptolenmis  was  taken,  the  Tyrians,  at 
vespers,  leaving  the  city  empty,  without  the  stroke 
of  a sword,  without  the  tumult  of'  war,  embarked 
on  board  their  vessels,  and  aliandoned  the  city  to 
lie  occupied  freeLy  by  their  conquerors.  On  the 
morrow  the  Saracens  entered,  no  one  attempting  to 
prevent  them,  and  they  did  what  they  pleased.” 
'This  was  the  turning-point  in  the  history  of  Tyre, 
1879  years  after  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar ; and  Tyre  has  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  blow.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury there  has  been  a partial  revival  of  prosjierity. 
But  it  has  been  visited  at  different  times  during  the 
last  thirty  years  by  biblical  scholars,  such  as  l*ro- 
tfosor  Robinson,  Dean  Stanley,  and  M.  Ernest  Renan, 
who  all  concur  in  the  account  of  its  general  aspect 
of  desolation.  Its  great  inferiority  to  Bey  rout  for 
receiving  vessels  suited  to  the  requirements  of  mo- 
dern navigation  will  always  prevent  Tyre  from  be- 
coming again  the  most  important  commercial  city 
on  the  Syrian  coast.  The  question  of  whether  Tyre 
was  actually  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar  after  his 
thirteen  years’  siege  has  been  keenly  discussed. 
Geseuius,  Winer,  and  llitzig  decide  it  in  the  ne- 
gative, while  Hengstenberg  has  aigued  most  fully 
on  the  other  side.  The  following  points  may  be 
observe!  respecting  the  supposed  capture : — 1st. 
The  evidence  of  Ezekiel,  a contemporary,  seems  to 
bo  against  it  The  obvious  inference  from  xxix. 
18  is  that,  however  great  the  exertions  of  the  army 
r.iay  have  been  in  digging  intrcnchmeuts  or  in 
casting  up  earthworks,  the  siege  was  unsuccessful. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  following  verses  (19,  20). 
2ndly.  Josephus,  who  had  access  to  historical  writ- 
ings on  this  subject  which  have  not  reached  our 
times,  neither  states  on  his  own  authority,  nor 
quotes  any  one  else  as  stating,  that  Nebuchadnezzar 
took  it.  3idly.  The  capture  of  Tyre  on  this  occa- 
sion is  not  mentioned  by  any  Greek  or  Roman 
author  whose  writings  are  now  in  existence.  4thly. 
In  the  time  of  Jerome  it  was  distinctly  stated  by 
some  of  his  contemporaries  that  they  had  read, 
amongst  other  histories  on  this  point,  histories  of 
Greeks  and  Phoenicians,  and  especially  of  Nicolaus 
Damasceuus,  in  which  nothing  was  said  of  the  siege 
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of  Tyre  by  the  Chaldees : and  Jerome,  in  noticing 
this  fact,  does  not  quote  any  authority  of  any  kind 
for  a counter-statement.  On  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion there  would  seem  to  be  small  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  city  was  actually  captured,  were 
it  not  for  another  passage  of  Jerome  in  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  passage  of  Ezekiel  already  quoted 
(xxix.  18),  in  which  he  explains  that  the  meaning 
of  Nebuchadnezzar’s  having  received  no  wages  for 
his  warfare  against  Tyre  is,  not  that  he  failed  to 
tike  the  city,  but  that  the  Tynans  bad  previously 
removed  everything  precious  from  it  in  ships,  so 
that  when  Nebuciiadnezzar  entered  the  dtv  t* 
found  nothing  there.  But  contrary  to  the  roos; 
natural  meaning  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel’s  words 
(xxix.  18),  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  on  Jerome's 
sole  authority  for  the  statement  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  his  army  eventually  captured  Tyie. 

Ty'rus.  This  form  is  employed  in  the  A.Y. 
of  the  Books  of  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  Hosea  (.Joel  has 
“Tyre”),  Amos,  Zechariah,  2 Esdr.ta,  Judith,  and 
the  Maccabees,  as  follows : Jer.  xxv.  22.  xxvii.  3, 
xlvii.  4;  Ezek.  xxvi.  2,  3,  4,  7,  15,  xxvii.  2,  3,  8, 
32,  xxviii.  2,  12,  xxix.  18;  Hos.  ix.  13;  Am.  L 9, 
10;  Zech.  ix.  2,  3 ; 2 Esd.  i.  11;  Jud.  ii.  28; 
1 Macc.  v.  15;  2 Macc.  iv.  18,  32,  44,  49. 

U 

U C&1.  According  to  the  received  text  of  Ptpt. 
xxx.  I,  Ithiel  and  Ucal  must  be  regarded  as  proper 
names,  and  if  so,  they  must  be  the  names  of  diaapos 
or  sons  of  Agur  the  son  of  Jakeh,  an  unknown  sag? 
among  the  Hebrews.  But  there  is  great  ob»cunir 
about  the  passage.  Most  translators  and  commen- 
tators regard  them  as  proper  names.  J.  D.  M>- 
chaelis  renders,  “ 1 have  wearied  my  self  for  God,  and 
have  given  up  the  investigation,*’  applying  the  vrotd» 
to  a man  who  had  bewildered  himself  with  philo- 
sophical speculations  about  the  Deity,  and  had  been 
compelled  to  give  up  the  search.  But  this  translation 
cannot  be  admitted.  Ewald  considers  both  Ithiel  *l<1 
Ucal  as  symbolical  names,  employed  by  the  poet  to 
designate  two  classes  of  thinkers  to  whom  he 
addresses  himself. 

U el.  One  of  the  family  of  Bani,  who  during  the 
Captivity  had  nmrrieJ  a foreign  wife  (Kzr.  x~  34’. 

TJ  kna»-  In  the  margin  of  1 Chr.  iv.  15  the 
words  “ even  Kenaz  ” in  the  text  are  rendered 
“ Uknax,”  ns  a proper  name. 

Ula'i  is  mentioned  by  Daniel  (viii.  2,  16)  as  a 
river  near  to  Susa,  where  he  saw  his  vision  of  tire 
ram  and  the  lie-goat.  It  has  been  generally  kieL ti- 
lled with  the  Eulneus  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Geographers,  a large  stream  in  the  immediate  neigb- 
lioui  hood  of  that  city.  The  Eulaeus  has  been  by  maur 
identified  with  the  Choaspes,  which  is  undoubtedly 
the  modem  Kerkhah , an  affluent  of  the  Tigris,  flow- 
ing into  it  a little  below  Ktumah,  By  others  it  has 
lieen  regarded  as  the  Kuran,  a large  river,  ooewd?*- 
ably  further  to  the  eastward,  which  enters  the  ATA or 
hainishir  near  MoUamnuraK.  Some  have  evra 
suggested  that  it  may  liave  been  the  Shapttr  or 
Sha'ur,  a small  stream  which  rises  a few  miles 
X.  W.  of  Susa,  and  flows  by  the  ruins  into  the 
Dizful  stream,  an  oifluent  of  the  Kunm.  Tbe 
various  notices  of  ancient  writers  appear  to  identity 
the  upper  Eulneus  with  the  upper  AVrAhoA,  and  tk# 
lower  Eulaeus  with  the  lower  Kuran.  A recent 
survey  of  the  ground  has  suggested  a saljaixt&j 
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explanation.  It  appears  that  the  Kerkhah  once 
bifurcated  at  Pai  PtU,  about  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Susa, 
sending  out  a branch  which  passed  east  of  the  ruins, 
absorbing  into  it  the  Shapur,  and  flowing  on  across 
the  plain  in  a S.  S.  K.  direction  till  it  fell  into  the 
Kuran  at  Ahxcaz.  Thus  the  upper  Kerkhah  and  the 
lower  Kuran  were  in  old  times  united,  and  might 
be  viewed  as  forming  a single  stream. 

Ulam.  1.  A descendant  of  Gilead  the  grandson  of 
Manasseh,  and  father  of  Bedan  (1  Chr.  vii.  17).— 2. 
The  firstborn  of  Eshek,  a descendant  of  the  house 
of  Saul  (1  Chr.  viii.  39,  40). 

Ulla.  An  Asherite,  head  of  a family  in  his  tribe 
(1  Chr.  vii.  39). 

Um'mah.  One  of  the  cities  of  the  allotment  of 
Asher  (Josh.  xix.  30  only).  Dr.  Thomson  con- 
jectures tiiat  a place  called  ’ Alina  in  the  highlands 
«»n  the  coast,  about  five  miles  K.N.E.  of  lias  en- 
Sakhura , may  l>e  identical  with  Ummah. 

Unclean  Meata.  These  were  things  strangled, 
or  dead  of  themselves,  or  through  beasts  or  birds  of 
prey  ; whatever  beast  did  not  both  part  the  hoof 
and  chew  the  cud  ; and  certain  other  smaller  ani- 
mals rated  as  “ creeping  things  ” ; certain  classes  of 
birds  mentioned  in  Lev.  xi.  and  Deut.  xiv.  twenty 
or  twenty-one  in  all ; whatever  in  the  waters  had 
not  both  tins  and  scales ; whatever  winged  insect 
laul  not  besides  four  legs  the  two  hind-legs  for  leap- 
ing ; besides  things  offered  in  sacrifice  to  idols ; and 
uli  blood  or  whatever  contained  it  (save  perhaps 
the  blood  of  fish,  as  would  appear  from  that  only 
of  beast  and  bird  being  forbidden,  Lev.  vii.  26), 
and  therefore  flesh  cut  from  the  live  animal ; as 
also  all  fat,  at  any  rate  that  disposed  in  masses 
among  the  intestines,  and  probably  wherever  dis- 
cernible and  separable  among  the  flesh  (Lev.  iii.  14- 
1 7,  vii.  23).  The  eating  of  blood  was  prohibited 
even  to  “ the  sti anger  that  sojoumeth  among  you  ” 
t Lev.  xvii.  10,  12,  13,  14).  As  regards  blood,  the 
prohibition  indeed  dates  from  the  declaration  to 
.Noah  against  *•  flesh  with  the  life  thereof,  which  is 
the  blood  thereof,”  in  Gen.  ix.  4,  which  was  perhaps 
regarded  by  Moses  as  still  bindiug  upon  all  Noah's 
descendants.  Besides  these,  we  find  the  prohibition 
twice  recurring  against  “seething  a kid  in  its  mother’s 
milk.”  The  general  distinction  of  dean  and  unclean 
is  l ightly  observed  by  Michaelis  to  have  its  parallel 
amongst  all  nations,  there  being  universally  certain 
ci  eat u res  legnrded  as  clean,  ».  e.  fit  for  food,  and 
the  rest  as  the  opposite  (comp.  Lev.  xi.  47).  With 
the  greater  number  of  nations,  however,  this  is  only 
a traditional  usage  based  merely  perha]>s  either  on 
an  instinct  relating  to  health,  or  on  a repugnance 
which  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  ultimate  fact  in  itself, 
and  of  which  no  further  account  is  to  be  given. 
The  same  personal  interest  taken  by  Jehovah  in  his 
subjects,  which  is  expressed  by  the  demand  for  a 
ceremonially  pure  state  on  the  part  of  every 
Israelite  as  in  covenant  with  Him,  regarded  also 
this  particular  detail  of  that  purity,  viz.  diet.  It 
lemained  for  a higher  Lawgiver  to  announce  that 
“ there  is  nothing  from  without  a man  tiiat  enter- 
ing into  him  can  defile  him”  (Mark  vii.  15).  It 
is  noteworthy  that  the  practical  effect  of  the  rule 
laid  down  is  to  exclude  all  the  camicom  among 
quadrupeds,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  interpret  the 
nomenclature,  the  raptorcs  among  birds.  This 
suggests  tiie  question  whether  they  were  excluded 
as  being  not  averse  to  humau  carcases,  and  in  most 
Eastern  countries  acting  as  the  servitors  of  the 
battle-field  and  the  gibbet.  Eveu  swine  have  been 
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known  so  to  feed  ; and,  further,  by  their  constant 
runcation  among  whatever  lies  on  the  ground,  sug- 
gest impurity,  even  if  they  were  not  generally  foul 
feeders.  Amongst  fish  those  which  were  al- 
lowed contain  unquestionably  the  most  wholesome 
varieties,  save  that  they  exclude  the  oyster.  The 
exclusion  of  the  camel  and  the  hare  from  allowable 
meats  is  less  easy  to  account  for,  save  that  the 
former  never  was  in  common  use.  It  is  so  im- 
possible to  substitute  any  other  creature  for  the 
camel  as  the  “ ship  of  the  desert,"  that  to  eat 
him,  especially  where  so  many  other  cieatures 
give  meat  so  much  preferable,  would  be  the 
worst  economy  possible  in  an  Eastern  com- 
missariat— that  of  destroying  the  best,  or  rather 
the  only  conveyance,  in  order  to  oLtaiii  the  most 
indillerent  food.  The  hnre  was  long  supposed,  eveu 
by  emineut  naturalists,  to  ruminate,  and  certaiuly 
was  eaten  by  the  Egyptians.  The  horse  and  ass 
would  be  generally  spired  from  similar  reasons  to 
those  which  exempted  the  camel.  Practically  the  law 
left  among  the  allowed  meats  an  ample  variety,  and 
no  inconvenience  was  likely  to  arise  from  a pro- 
hibition to  eat  camels,  horses,  and  asses.  But  as 
Orientals  have  minds  sensitive  to  teaching  by  types, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  such  ceremonial 
distinctions  not  only  tended  to  keep  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile apart,  but  wete  a perpetual  reminder  to  the 
former  that  he  and  the  latter  were  not  on  one 
level  before  God.  Hence,  when  that  ceremony  was 
changed,  we  find  that  this  was  the  very  symbol 
selected  to  instruct  St.  Peter  in  the  truth  that  God 
was  not  a “ respecter  of  persons."  It  was  no  mere 
question  of  which  among  several  means  of  support- 
ing life  a man  chose  to  adopt,  when  the  persecutor 
dictated  the  alternative  of  swine’s  flesh  or  the  loss 
of  life  itself,  but  whether  he  should  surrender  the 
badge  and  type  of  that  privilege  by  which  Israel 
stood  as  the  favoured  nation  before  God  ( 1 Mace.  i. 
63,  64;  2 Mace.  vi.  18,  vii.  1).  The  same  feeling 
led  to  the  exaggeration  of  the  Mosaic  regulations, 
until  it  was  “ unlawful  for  a man  that  was  a Jew 
to  keep  company  with  or  come  unto  one  of  another 
nation  ’’  (Acts  x.  28) ; and  with  such  intensity  were 
badges  of  distinction  cherished,  tiiat  the  wine,  bicad, 
oil,  cheese,  or  anything  cooked  by  a heathen,  were 
declared  unlawful  for  u Jew  to  eat.  As  regards 
things  offered  to  idols,  all  who  own  one  God  meet  on 
common  ground  ; but  the  Jew  viewed  the  precept 
as  demanding  a literal  objective  obedience,  and  had 
a holy  horror  of  even  an  unconscious  infraction  of 
the  law : hence,  as  he  could  never  know  what  had 
received  idolatrous  consecration,  his  only  safety  lay 
in  total  abstinence.  The  prohibition  to  “ seethe  a 
kid  in  his  mother’s  milk  ” has  caused  considerable 
difference  of  opiuion  amongst  commentators.  Mi- 
chaelis thought  it  was  meant  merely  to  encourage 
the  use  of  olive  oil  instead  of  the  milk  or  butter  of 
an  animal,  which  we  commonly  use  in  cookery, 
where  the  Orientals  use  the  former.  This  will  not 
satisfy  any  mind  by  which  the  clue  of  symbolism 
has  been  once  duly  seized.  Mercy  to  the  beast  is 
one  of  the  uuder-currents  which  permeate  that  law. 
To  soften  the  feelings  and  humanise  the  character 
was  the  higher  and  more  general  aim.  The  milk 
was  the  destined  support  of  the  young  creature: 
viewed  in  reference  to  it,  the  milk  was  its  **  life," 
and  had  a relative  sanctity  resembling  that  of  the 
forbidden  blood.  The  Talmudists  took  an  extreme 
view  of  the  precept,  as  forbidding  generally  the 
cooking  of  flesh  in  milk.  It  remains  to  mention 
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the  sanitary  aspect  of  the  case.  Swine  are  said  to 
be  peculiarly  liable  to  disease  in  their  own  bodies. 
This  probably  means  that  they  are  more  easily  led 
than  other  creatines  to  tiie  foul  feeding  which 
produces  it  ; and  where  the  average  heat  is  great, 
decom|>osition  rapid,  and  malaria  easily  excited, 
this  tendency  in  the  animal  is  more  mischievous 
than  elsewhere.  The  prohibition  on  eating  fat 
was  salubrious  in  a region  where  skin  diseases  are 
fiequent  and  viiulent,  and  that  on  blood  had,  no 
doubt,  a similar  tendency.  Yet  the  beneficial 
tendency  is  veiled  under  a ceremonial  difference, 
for  the  “ stranger  ” dwelling  bv  the  Israelite 
was  allowed  it,  although  the  latter  was  forbidden. 
As  regards  the  animals  allowed  for  food,  comparing 
them  with  those  forbidden,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
on  which  side  the  balance  of  wholesomeness  lies. 

Uncle  nuiess.  The  distinctive  idea  attached  to 
ceremonial  uncleanuess  among  the  Hebrews  was, 
that  it  cut  a person  otF  for  the  time  from  social 
privileges,  end  left  his  citizenship  among  Clod’s 
j»eople  for  the  while  in  abeyance.  It  did  not 
merely  require  by  law  a certain  ritual  of  purifio- 
ation,  in  order  to  enhance  the  imj>oitance  of  the 
priesthood,  but  it  placed  him  who  hail  contracted 
an  uncleauncss  in  a position  of  disadvantage,  from 
which  ceitain  ritualistic  acts  alone  could  free  him. 
There  is  an  intense  reality  in  the  fact  of  the  Divine 
I.aw  taking  hold  of  a nian  by  the  ordinary  in- 
firmities of  Hesh,  and  setting  its  stamp,  as  it 
were,  in  the  lowest  day  of  which  he  is  moulded. 
The  sacieduess  attached  to  the  human  body  is 
parallel  to  that  which  invested  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  itself.  It  is  as  though  Jehovah  thereby 
would  teach  them  that  the  “ very  hairs  of  their 
head  were  all  numbered  ” before  him,  and  that 
“ in  his  book  were  all  their  members  written." 
Thus  was  inculcated,  mi  to  speak,  a bodily  holiness. 
Nor  were  the  Israelites  to  be  only  “ separated  front  j 
other  people,"  but  they  were  to  be  •*  holy  unto 
God " (xx.  24.  26),  “a  kingdom  of  priests,  and 
a holy  nation."  Hence  a number  of  such 
ordinances  regarding  outward  purity,  which  in 
Egypt  they  had  seen  used  only  by  the  priests, 
were  made  publicly  obligatory  on  the  Hebrew 
nation.  The  iin|iortance  to  physical  welUieiug  of 
the  injunctions  wiiieli  required  frequent  ablution, 
under  whatever  sjiecial  pretexts,  can  tie  but  feebly 
appreciated  in  our  cooler  nnd  damper  climate. 
Hence  the  obvious  utility  of  reinforcing,  by  the 
sanction  of  religion,  observances  tending  in  the 
main  to  that  healthy  state  which  is  the  only 
solid  basis  of  comfort,  even  though  in  certain  points 
of  detail  they  were  burdensome.  Uncleanuess,  as 
referred  to  man,  may  be  arranged  in  three  degrees ; 
(1)  that  wliii-h  defiled  merely  “until  even,”  nnd 
was  removed  by  bathing  and  washing  the  clothes 
at  the  end  of  it — such  were  all  contacts  with  dead 
animals;  (2)  that  graver  sort  which  defiled  for 
seven  days,  and  was  removed  by  the  use  of  the 
“ water  of  separation  *’ — such  were  all  defilements 
connected  with  the  human  corpse;  (3)  uncleiumess 
from  the  morbid,  pueipeial,  or  menstrual  state, 
lasting  as  long  ns  tlmt  morbid  state  lasted;  and 
in  the  case  of  lepiosy  lasting  often  for  life.  As  . 
the  human  person  was  itself  the  seat  of  a covenant- 
token,  so  male  and  female  had  each  their  ceremonial 
obligations  in  pro|>oitiou  to  their  sexual  differences, 
further  than  tins  the  increase  of  the  nation  was 
a sfiecial  [>oiiit  of  the  promise  to  Abrahnm  and 
Jacob,  and  therefore  their  fecundity  as  pareuts 
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was  under  the  Divine  tutelage,  beyond  the  general 
notion  of  a curse,  or  at  least  of  God’s  disfavour, 
as  implied  in  bairenness.  There  « an  emphatic 
reminder  of  human  weakness  in  the  fact  of  birth 
and  death — man’s  passage  alike  iuto  and  out  of  h:» 
mortal  state — being  marked  with  a stated  pollution. 
Thus  the  birth  of  the  infant  brought  defilement  «*a 
its  mother,  which  she,  except  so  far  as  necessaniv 
isolated  by  the  nature  of  the  circumstances,  propo^- 
ated  around  her.  Nay,  the  conjugal  act  itself,  i*r 
any  net  resembling  it  (vv.  16-18),  entailed  un- 
cleanness  for  a day.  The  corpse,  on  the  other  haul 
bequeathed  a defilement  of  seven  days  to  «Jl  «u 
handled  it,  to  the  “ tent  ” or  chamber  of  death, 
and  to  sundry  things  within  it.  Nay,  contact  wifi 
one  slain  in  the  field  of  battle,  or  with  ev?n  s 
human  bone  or  grave,  was  no  less  effectual  to 
pollute,  than  that  with  a corpse  dead  by  the  course 
of  nature  (Num.  xix.  11-18).  This  shows  that  the 
source  of  pollution  lay  in  the  mere  fact  of  death. 
The  duration  of  defilement  caused  by  the  birth  a 
a female  infant,  being  double  that  due  to  a male, 
extending  respectively  to  eighty  and  forty  day*  ia 
all  (Lev.  xii.  2-5),  may  perhaps  repiesent  the 
woman’s  heavier  share  in  the  first  sin  and  fiivi 
curse  (Gen.  iii.  16;  1 Tim.  ii.  14).  For  a nnn’> 
“issue,"  besides  the  uncleanness  while  it  lasted,! 
probation  of  seven  days,  including  a washing  on 
the  third  day,  is  pi  escribed.  Similar  was  the 
period  in  the  case  of  the  woman,  and  in  that  of 
intercourse  with  a woman  so  affected  (Lot.  xv.  13, 
28,  24).  With  regal'd  to  uncleanness  arising  fnai 
the  lower  animals,  Lightfoot  remarks,  tlrat  all 
which  were  undean  to  touch  when  dead  were 
unclean  to  eat,  but  not  conversely;  and  that 
all  which  were  unclean  to  eat  were  nncieu 
to  sacrifice,  but  not  conversely.  All  aninuls, 
however,  if  dying  of  themselves,  or  eaten  with  the 
blood,  were  unclean  to  eat.  The  carcass  also  ef 
any  animal  unclean  as  regards  diet,  however  dvieg. 
defiled  whatever  person  it,  oratiy  part  of  it,  touch'd. 
All  these  defilements  were  44  until  even  ” only,  sare 
the  eating  44  with  the  blood,”  the  offender  in  wh  ■rk 
resjiect  was  to  “be  cut  off"  (Lev.  xi.  xvii.  14*. 
It  should  further  be  added,  that  the  same  jsenter.r? 
of  “cutting  off,"  was  denounced  against  all  whe 
should  “ do  presumptuously  ’’  in  respect  even  of 
minor  defilements ; by  which  we  may  understand 
all  contempt  of  the  legal  provisions  regarding  then. 
The  directions  in  Deut.  xsiii.  10-13.  relate  to 
the  avoidance  of  impurities  in  the  case  of  a host  en- 
catnped.  Amongst  causes  of  defilement  should  be 
noticed  the  fact  that  the  ashes  of  the  ml  better . 
burnt  whole,  which  were  mixed  with  water  and 
became  the  standing  resource  for  purifying  unclean- 
ness  in  the  second  degree,  themrelves  became  a 
source  of  defilement  to  all  who  were  c&vm,  even  ss 
of  purification  to  the  unclean,  and  so  the  watec 
Soinewhnt  similarly  the  scape-goat,  who  bore  awav 
the  sins  of  the  people,  defiled  him  who  led  bim  inf* 
the  wilderness  and  the  bringing  forth  and  burning 
the  sacrifice  on  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  bad  s 
similar  power.  This  lightert  form  of  uncleonnc* 
was  expiated  by  bathing  the  bodv  nnd  washing  the 
clothes.  Besides  the  water  of  purification  made  as 
aforesaid,  men  and  women  in  their  “issues,"  were, 
after  seven  days,  leckoned  from  the  cessation  of  t re 
disorder,  to  bring  two  turtle-dove*  or  young  pige<vi* 
to  be  killed  by  fhe  priests.  The  purification  after 
childbed  is  weil  known  from  the  N.  T.  All  these 
kinds  of  uncleanness  disqualified  tor  holy  functions; 
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ns  the  layman  so  affected  might  not  approach 
the  congregation  and  the  sanctuary,  so  any 
riest  who  incurred  defilement  must  abstain  from 
oly  things  (Lev.  xxii.  2-8  J.  For  the  special  case 
of  the  leper,  see  LEPROSY.  To  the  remarks  there 
made,  it  may  be  added  that  the  priests,  in  their 
contact  with  the  leper  to  be  adjudged,  were  ex- 
empted from  the  Law  of  defilement;  that  the  gaib 
and  treatment  of  the  leper  seem  to  be  that  of  one 
dead  in  the  eye  of  the  Law  or  rather  a perpetual 
mourner  for  his  own  estate  of  death  with  “clothes 
rent  and  head  bare.”  As  regards  the  analogies 
which  the  ceremonial  of  other  Oriental  natious 
offeis,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  nmongst  the  Arabs 
the  touching  a corpse  still  defiles.  Beyond  this, 
M.  Chardin  in  his  account  of  the  religion  of  the 
Persians,  enten*  into  particular  which  show  a 
singularly  close  corresjtondeuce  with  the  Levitical 
cole. 

Undergirding,  Acts  xxrii.  17.  [Ship.] 

Unicom  . Heb.  rlem,  rieym,  riym ) the  render- 
ing by  the  A.  V.,  following  the  LXX.,  of  the 
Hebraw  llcim,  a word  which  occur  seven  times  iu 
the  0.  T.  as  the  name  of  some  large  wild  animal. 
The  Reem  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  however,  has  no- 
thing at  all  to  do  with  the  one-horned  animal 
mentioned  by  Ctesiiis  and  other  Greek  and  Roman 
writer,  as  is  evident  from  Deut.  xxxiii.  17,  where, 
in  the  blessing  of  Joseph,  it  is  said,  “His  glory 
is  like  the  firstling  of  his  bullock,  and  his  horns 
are  like  the  horns  of  a unicorn  ” not,  as  the  text  of 
the  A.  V.  render  it  “ the  horns  of  unicorns.’’ 
The  two  horns  of  the  Riim  are  “ the  ten  thou- 
sands of  Kphmim  and  the  thousands  of  Manasseh.” 
This  text  puts  a one*horned  animal  entirely  out 
of  the  question.  Bochart  contends  tlmt  the  Hebiew 
JUem  is  identical  with  the  Arabic  Run . which  is 
usually  referred  to  the  Oryx  leucoryx,  the  white 
antelope  of  North  Africa,  and  at  one  time  perhaps 
nn  inhabitant  of  Palestine.  Arnold  Boot  with 
much  better  reason,  conjectures  that  some  sjiecics 
of  Urns  or  wild-ox  is  the  Rian  of  the  Hebiew 
Scriptures.  Robinson  and  Gesenius  have  little 
doubt  that  the  buffalo  ( Bubal  us  buffalos)  is  the 
Riim  of  the  Bible.  Little  can  be  urged  in  favour 
of  the  rhinoceros,  for  it  would  have  been  forbidden 
to  be  sacrificed  by  the  Law  of  Moses,  whereas  the 
Rgem  is  mentioned  by  Isaiah  as  coming  down 
with  bullocks  and  rams  to  the  Lord's  sacrifice. 
Again,  the  skipping  of  the  young  Riem  'Ps.  xxix. 
6)  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the  habits  of  a 
rhinoceros.  With  legard  to  the  claims  of  the  Oryx 
leucoryx,  it  must  lie  observed  that  this  antclojie, 
like  the  rest  of  the  family,  is  harmless  unless 
wounded  or  hard  pressed  by  the  hunter,  nor  is  it 
remaikable  for  the  possession  of  any  extraordinary 
strength.  Considering  therefore  that  the  Riem  is 
spoken  of  as  a two-homed  animal  of  great  stiength 
and  ferocity,  that  it  was  evidently  well  known  and 
often  seen  by  the  Jews,  that  it  is  mentioned  as  an 
animal  fit  for  sacrificial  purposes,  and  that  it  is 
frequently  associated  with  bulls  nnd  oxen,  wa  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  some  species  of  wild-ox 
is  intended.  The  allusion  in  Ps.  xcii.  10,  “ But 
thou  shalt  lift  up,  as  a RSiym,  my  horn,'*  seems 
to  point  to  the  mode  in  which  the  Bovidae  use 
their  horns,  lowering  the  head  nnd  then  tossing  it 
up.  But  it  is  impossible  to  determine  whnt 
particular  species  of  wild-ox  is  signified.  Some 
have  conjectured  that  the  Rian  denotes  the  wild 
buffalo.  It  is  possible  that  some  wild  species, 
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B'lbalus  amce,  or  B.  brachycerus,  may  have 
existed  formerly  in  Palestine.  We  are,  how- 
ever, more  in  favour  of  some  gigantic  Urns. 

Un'ni.  1.  One  of  the  Leviie  dooi  keepers  in  the 
time  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20).— 2.  A second 
Levite  (unless  the  family  of  the  foregoing  be  in- 
tended) concerned  in  the  sacicd  office  after  the 
Return  from  Babylon  (Neh.  xii.  9). 

U phaz,  Jer.  x.  9 ; Dan.  x.  5.  [Ophir.] 

Ur  occurs  in  Genesis  only,  and  is  tlieie  mentioned 
as  the  land  of  Haran’s  nativity  (Gen.  xi.  28),  the 
place  from  which  Terah  and  Abraham  started  “to 
go  into  the  land  of  Cansinn  ” (xi.  31 ).  It  is  called 
in  Genesis  “Ur  of  the  Chaldaeans  ” while  in  the 
Acts  St.  Stephen  places  it,  by  implication,  in  Meso- 
potamia f vii.  2,  4).  These  are  all  the  indications 
which  Scripture  furnishes  as  to  its  locality.  One 
tradition  identifies  Ur  with  the  modern  Orfah. 
Thera  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  this  city, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Kdessa,  had  also  the  name  of 
On  ha  as  early  as  the  time  of  Iridore(ab.  n.c.  150). 
According  to  Pocock  that  Ur  is  Kdessa  or  Orfah  is 
“ the  universal  opinion  of  the  Jews ; * and  it  is 
also  the  local  belief.  A second  traditicn,  which 
appears  in  the  Talmud,  and  in  some  of  the  early 
Arabian  writers,  finds  Ur  in  Warkn,  the  'Opx^V  o f 
the  Greeks,  and  probably  the  Erech  of  Holy 
Scripture.  A third  tradition  disfingu  shes  Ur 
from  Wnrka.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
city  whereto  this  tradition  points  is  that  which 
appears  by  its  bricks  to  have  been  called  Uur  by 
the  natives,  and  which  is  now  represented  by  the 
ruins  at  Mvgheir , or  Umgheir,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  nearly  opposite  to  its  junction 
with  the  Shat-cl-Uie.  An  opinion,  unsupported 
bv  any  tradition,  remains  to  be  noticed.  Bochart, 
Cnlmet,  Bunsen,  and  others,  identify  “ Ur  of  the 
Chaldees”  with  a place  of  the  name,  mentioned  by 
a single  late  writer — A mm  inn  us  Marcellimis — as 
“ a castle  ” existing  in  his  day  in  Eastern  Mesopo- 
tamia, between  Hatra  and  Niribis.  Of  these 
four  localities  two  are  situated  in  Upper  Meso|K>- 
tamia,  between  the  Mons  Masius  and  the  Sinjar 
range,  while  the  other  two  are  in  the  alluvial 
tract  near  the  sea,  at  least  400  miles  further  south. 
That  Chaldnea  was,  properly  speaking,  the  southern 
pait  of  Babylonia,  the  region  bordering  upon 
the  Gulf,  will  be  admitted  by  all.  Those  who 
maintain  the  northern  emplacement  of  Ur  argue, 
that  with  the  extension  of  Chaldaenn  power  the 
name  travelled  northward,  and  became  coextensive 
with  Mesopotamia;  but,  in  the  first  place,  there 
is  no  proof  that  the  name  Chaldaea  was  ever 
extended  to  the  region  above  the  Sinjar;  nnd 
secondly,  if  it  was,  the  Jews  at  any  rate  moan  by 
Chaldaea  exclusively  the  lower  country,  and  call 
the  upper,  Mesopotamia  or  Padon-Anun  (see  Job  i. 
17 ; Is.  xiii.  19,  xliii.  14,  &c. ).  Again  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Babylonian  power 
was  established  beyond  the  Sinjar  in  these 
early  times.  Moreover,  it  is  in  the  lower 
country  only  that  a name  closely  conespnnd- 
ing  to  the  Hebrew  is  found.  The  cuneiform 
Uur  represents  “VIS  letter  for  letter,  and  only 
differs  from  it  in  the  greater  strength  of  the 
nspirate.  The  argument  that  Ur  should  Ire  sought 
in  the  neighbom  hood  of  Arrnpachitis  and  Seruj, 
because  the  names  Arphaxad  and  .Serug  occur  iu 
the  genealogy  of  Abrnhnm  has  no  weight  till  it  is 
shown  that  the  human  names  in  question  are 
really  connected  with  the  places,  which  is  at  pie- 
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Kuliu  of  Temple  at  Muglulr  (,Loftu»> 


sent  assumed  somewhat  boldly.  On  the  whole 
we  may  repaid  it  as  tolerably  certain  that  “ Ur 
of  the  Chaldees  " was  a place  situated  in  the  real 
t'haldaea — the  low  countiy  near  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  only  question  that  remains  in  any  degree 
doubtful  is,  whether  Warka  or  Mugheir  is  the 
true  locality.  Traditions  attached  to  both,  but 
perhaps  more  distinctly  to  Warka.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  seems  certain  that  Warka,  the  native  name 
of  which  was  Ifunik , represent*  the  Erech  ofGenesis, 
which  cannot  possibly  be  the  Ur  of  the  same  Rook. 
Mugheir,  therefore,  which  bore  the  exact  name  of 
'Ur  or  I/tir,  remains  with  the  best  claim,  and  is 
entitled  to  be  'at  least  provisionally)  regarded  as  the 
city  of  Abraham.  ’Ur  or  Hur,  now  Mu>jheir,  or  Um- 
Mxfjheir , “ the  bitumened,”  or  44  the  mother  of 
bitumen,”  is  one  of  the  most  ancieut,  if  not  the 
mast  ancient,  of  the  Chaldaean  sites  hitherto 
discovered.  It  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  at  the  distance  of  about  six  miles  from 
the  present  coui'se  of  the  Btream,  nearly  opposite 
the  point  where  the  Euphrates  receives  the  $h<it- 
el-  Hie  from  the  Tigris.  It  is  now  not  less  than 
125  miles  from  the  sea;  but  there  are  grounds  for 
believing  that  it  was  anciently  a maritime  town. 
The  most  remarkable  building  is  near  the  northern 
end  of  the  ruins.  It  is  a temple  of  the  true  Chal- 
daean  type.  The  bricks  of  this  building  bear  the  name 
of  n certain  Urukh,  who  is  regaided  as  the  earl  ie>t 
of  the  Chaldaean  monumental  kings.  His  supposed 
date  is  B.C.  2000,  or  a little  earlier.  ’Ur  was  the 
capital  of  this  monaich.  It  retained  its  metro- 
)K)litan  character  for  alove  two  centuries,  and  even 
after  it  became  second  to  liabylon,  was  a great  city, 
with  an  especially  sacred  character.  It  is  in  the 
main  a city  of  tombs. 

UrlMUie.  It  would  have  been  better  if  the  word 
had  been  written  Urban  in  the  Authorised  Version. 
For  unlearned  readers  sometimes  mistake  the  sex 
of  this  Christian  disciple,  who  is  in  the  long  list  of 


those  whom  St.  Paul  salute*  in  writing  to  Rome 
(Rom.  xvi.  9).  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
more  about  him. 

TJ'ri.  1.  The  Father  of  Bezaleel  one  of  tb» 
architects  of  the  tabernacle  (Ex.  xxxi.  2,  xxxv.  3<J. 
xxxviii.  22  ; 1 Chr.  ii.  20 ; 2 Chr.  i.  5).  He 
of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  and  grandson  of  Caleb 
ben-Hezron.— 2.  The  father  of  Geber,  Solotnoe* 
commissariat  officer  in  Gilead  (1  K.  iv.  19).— 
3.  One  of  the  gatekecjiers  of  the  temple  in  U>« 
time  of  Ezra  (Ezr.  x.  24). 

TJri'&h.  1.  One  of  the  thirty  commanders  of  the 
thirty  bands  into  which  the  Israelite  army  of  D*r*i 
was  divided  (1  Chr.  xi.  41;  2 Sam.  xxiii.  .191. 
Like  others  of  David's  officers  he  was  a foreigner— 
a Hittite.  His  name,  however,  and  his  manner  of 
speech  (2  Sam.  xi.  11)  indicate  that  he  had  adopted 
the  Jewish  religion.  He  married  Bathrshelu,  i 
woman  of  extraordinary  beauty,  the  daughter  of 
Eliam — possibly  the  same  as  the  son  of  Ahithopbei. 
nnd  one  of  his  brother  officers  (2  Saiu.  xxiii.  34  , ztd 
hence,  perhaps,  Uriah’s  first  acquaintance  with  Batb- 
sheba.  It  may  be  inferred  from  Nathan’s  parole 
(2  Sam.  xii.  3j  that  he  was  passionately  devoted  to 
his  wife,  and  that  their  uniou  was  celebrated  in  Je- 
rusalem as  one  of  peculiar  tenderness.  In  the  6r>t 
war  with  Ammon  he  followed  Joah  to  the  sie-cr,  *ud 
with  him  remained  encamped  in  the  oj«en  field 
11).  He  returned  to  Jerusalem,  at  an  order  fnan 
the  king,  on  the  pretext  of  asking  news  of  the  war.— 
really  in  the  ho|ie  that  his  return  to  his  wife  mijibt 
cover  the  shame  of  his  own  Clime.  The  king  rorf 
with  an  unexpected  obstacle  in  the  austere,  soldier- 
like spirit  which  guided  all  Uriah’s  con  luck,  and 
which  gives  us  a high  notion  of  the  character  and 
discipline  of  David’s  officers.  On  the  nioin.ng  •< 
the  third  day,  David  sent  him  back  to  the  cam; 
with  a letter  containing  the  command  to  Jcvtb  to 
cause  his  destruction  in  the  battle.  The  device  **f 
Joab  was,  to  observe  the  part  of  the  wall  of  R»b* 
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bnth-Ammoni  where  the  greatest  force  of  the 
besieged  was  congregated,  and  thither,  as  a kind  of 
forlorn  hope,  to  send  Uriah.  A sally  took  place. 
Uriah  and  the  otficers  with  him  advanced  as  tar  as 
the  gate  of  the  city,  and  were  theie  shot  down  by 
the  archers  on  the  wall.  Just  as  Joab  had  fore- 
warned the  messenger,  the  king  broke  into  a furious 
passion  on  hearing  of  the  loss.  The  messenger,  as 
instructed  by  Joab,  calmly  continued,  and  ended  the 
story  with  the  words : “ Thy  servant  also,  Uriah  the 
Hittite,  is  dead.”  In  a moment  David’s  anger  is  ap- 
peased. It  is  one  of  the  touching  parts  of  the  story 
that  Uriah  falls  unconscious  of  his  wife's  dishonour. 
—2.  High-priest  in  the  reign  of  Ahaz  (Is.  viii.2 ; 2 
K.  xvi.  10-16).  We  first  hear  of  him  as  a witness  to 
Isaiah’s  prophecy  concerning  Maher-shalal-hash-boz, 
with  Zechariah,  the  son  of  Jeberechiah.  He  is  prob- 
ably the  same  as  Urijah  the  priest,  who  built  the  altar 
for  Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  10).  If  this  be  so,  the  prophet 
may  have  summoned  him  as  a witness  on  account 
of  bis  position  as  high-priest,  not  on  account  of  his 
personal  qualities  ; though,  as  the  incident  occurred 
nt  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  Uriah’s 
irreligious  subserviency  may  not  yet  have  manifested 
itself.  Of  the  parentage  of  Uriah  we  know  nothing. 
He  probably  succeeded  Azariah,  who  was  high-priest 
in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  and  was  succeeded  by  that 
Azariah  who  was  high-priest  in  the  reign  of 
Hezekiah.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  he  was  son  ot 
the  former  and  father  of  the  latter  — 8.  A priest  of 
the  family  of  Hakkoz,  the  head  of  the  seventh  course 
of  priests  (Ezr.  viii.  33;  Neh.  iii.  4,  21). 

Uri’afl.  1.  Uriah,  the  husband  of  Bathsheba 
(Matt.  i.  6).— 2.  Urijah,  3 (l  Esd,  ix.  43). 

U'riel,  “ the  fire  of  God,”  an  angel  named  only 
in  2 Esdr.  iv.  1,  36,  v.  20,  x.  28. 

U'riel.  1.  A Kohnthite  Lcvite,  son  of  Tahath 
(l  Chr.  vi.  24  [91).— 2.  Chief  of  the  Kohathites  in 
the  reign  of  David  (1  Chr.  xv.  5,  1 1).— 3.  Uriel  of 
Giboah  was  the  father  of  Moachah,or  Michaiah,  the 
favourite  wife  of  Rehoboem,  and  mother  of  Abijnh 
(2  Chr.  xiii.  2).  In  2 Chr.  xi.  20  she  is  called 
**  Maachah  the  daughter  of  Absalom.”  Rnshi  gives 
a long  note  to  the  effect  that  her  father's  name  was 
Uriel  Abishalom. 

Uri'jah.  1.  Urijah  the  priest  in  the  reign  of 
Ahaz  (2  K.  xvi.  10),  probably  the  same  as  Uriah, 
2.-2.  A priest  of  the  family  of  Koz,  or  hak-Koz, 
the  same  ns  Uriah,  3.-3.  One  of  the  priests  who 
stood  at  Ezra's  right-hand  when  he  read  the  I.aw  to 
the  people  (Neh.  viii.  4).— 4.  The  son  of  Shemaiah 
of  Kiijath-jearim.  He  prophesied  in  the  days  of 
Jehoinkim  and  the  king  sought  to  put  him  to  death  ; 
but  he  escnjied,  and  fled  into  Egypt.  His  retreat 
was  soon  discovered  : Elnnthan  and  his  men 
brought  him  up  out  of  Egypt,  and  Jchoiakim  slew 
him  with  the  sword,  and  cast  his  body  forth 
among  the  graves  of  the  common  people  (Jer.  xxvi. 
20-23). 

Urim  and  Thummim.  I.  (1.)  When  the  Jewish 
exiles  were  met  on  their  return  from  Babylon  bv  a 
question  which  they  had  no  data  for  answering, 
they  agreed  to  postpone  the  settlement  of  the 
difficulty  till  there  should  rise  up  ‘‘a  Priest  with 
Urim  and  Thummim  ” (Ezr.  ii.  63  ; Neh.  vii.  65). 
The  inquiry,  what  those  Urim  and  Thummim 
themselves  were,  seems  likely  to  wait  as  long  for  a 
final  and  satisfying  answer.  On  every  side  we  meet 
with  confessions  of  ignorance.  (2.)  The  starting- 
point  of  such  an  inquiry  must  be  from  the  words 
which  the  A.  V.  has  left  untranslated.  (A.)  In 
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Urim,  Hebrew  scholars,  with  hardly  an  exception, 
have  seen  the  plural  of  ur  ( = light,  or  fire).  The 
LXX.  translators,  however,  appear  to  have  had 
reasons  which  led  them  to  anotlici'  rendering.  The 
literal  English  equivalent  would  of  course  be 
“lights;”  but  the  renderings  in  the  LXX.  and 
Vulg.  indicate,  at  least,  a traditional  belief  among 
the  Jews  that  the  plural  form  did  not  involve 
numerical  plurality.  (B.)  Thummim.  Here  also 
there  is  almost  a consensus  as  to  the  derivation  from 
tom(  = perfection,  completeness).  What  has  been 
said  as  to  the  plural  of  Urim  applies  here  also. 

“ Light  and  Perfection  ” would  probably  be  the 
best  English  equivalent.  The  mere  phrase,  as  such, 
leaves  it  therefore  uncertain  whether  each  word  by 
itself  denoted  many  things  of  a given  kind,  or 
whether  the  two  taken  together  might  Ire  referred 
to  two  distinct  objects,  or  to  one  and  the  same 
object.  In  Deut.  xxxiii,  8,  we  have  separately, 

“ Thy  Thummim  and  thy  Urim,”  the  first  order  ■ 
being  inverted.  Urim  is  found  alone  in  Num. 
xxvii.  21  ; 1 Sam.  xxviii.  6 ; Thummim  never  by 
itself,  unless  we  find  it  in  I’s.  xvi.  5.— II.  (1.) 
Scriptural  Statements. — The  mysterious  words 
meet  us  for  the  first  time,  as  if  they  needed  no 
explanation,  in  the  description  of  the  high-priest’s 
apparel.  Over  the  Ephod  there  is  to  be  a “ breast- 
plate of  judgment  ” of  gold,  scarlet,  purple,  and 
fine  linen,  folded  square  and  doubled,  a “ span  ” in 
length  and  width.  In  it  are  to  be  set  four  rows  of 
precious  stones,  each  stone  with  the  name  of  a tribe 
of  Israel  engraved  on  it,  that  Aaron  may  “ bear 
them  on  his  heart.”  Then  comes  a further  order. 
Inside  the  breastplate,  ns  the  Tnbles  of  the  Covenant 
were  placed  inside  the  Ark  (Ex.  xxv.  16,  xxviii.  30), 
are  to  be  placed  “ the  Urim  and  the  Thummim,” 
the  Light  and  the  Perfection  ; and  they,  too,  are  to 
be  on  Aaron’s  heart,  when  he  goes  in  before  the 
Lord  (Ex.  xxxiii.  15-30).  Not  a word  describes 
them.  They  are  mentioned  ns  things  already 
familiar  both  to  Moses  and  the  people,  connected 
naturally  with  the  functions  of  the  high-priest,  ns 
mediating  between  Jehovah  and  His  people.  The 
command  is  fulfilled  (Lev.  viii.  8).  They  pass 
from  Aaron  to  Eleazar  with  the  sacred  Ephod  and 
other  pontificalia  (Num.  xx.  28).  They  me 
mentioned  again  (Num.  xxvii.  21  ; Deut.  xxxiii. 

8,  9).  Once,  and  once  only,  are  they  mentioned 
by  name  in  the  history  of  the  Judges  and  the 
monarchy  (l  Sam.  xxviii.  6).  There  is  no  longer  a 
priest  with  Urim  and  Thummim  (Ezr.  ii. 63;  Neh. 
vii.  65)  to  answer  hard  questions.  (2.)  Besides 
these  direct  statements,  there  are  others  in  which 
we  may,  without  violence,  trace  a reference,  if  not 
to  both,  at  least  to  the  Urim.  When  questions 
precisely  of  the  nature  of  those  described  in  Num. 
xxvii.  21  are  asked  by  the  leader  of  the  people,  and 
answered  by  Jehovah  (Judg.  i.  1,  xx.  18; — when 
like  questions  are  asked  by  Saul  of  the  high-priest 
Ahiah,  “ wearing  an  ephod  ” (1  Sam.  xiv.  3,  18) — 
by  David,  as  soon  as  he  has  with  him  the  presence 
of  a high-priest  with  his  ephod  (1  Sam.  xxiii.  2, 
12,  xxx.  7,  8) — we  may  legitimately  infer  that  the 
treasures  which  the  ephod  contained  were  the  con- 
ditions and  media  of  his  answer.  (3.)  It  deserves 
notice  before  we  pass  beyond  the  range  of  Scriptural 
data , that  in  some  cases  of  deflection  from  the  esta- 
blished religious  order,  we  find  the  ephod  connected 
not  with  the  Urim,  but  with  the  TkRAPHIM, 
which  in  the  days  of  Laban,  if  not  earlier,  had  been 
conspicuous  in  Aramaic  worship  (Judg.  xvii.  5, 
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xviii.  14,  20  ; Hos.  iii.  4).— III.  Theories — Of  the 
numerous  theories  that  have  been  propounded  upon 
the  subject  the  favourite  view  of  Jewish  and  of  some 
Christian  writers  has  been,  that  the  Uritn  and 
Thummim  were  identical  with  the  twelve  stones 
on  which  the  names  of  the  Tribes  of  Israel  were 
engraved,  and  the  mode  in  which  an  oracle  was 
given  was  by  the  illumination,  simultaneous  or 
successive,  of  the  letters  which  were  to  make  up  the 
answer.  But  it  seems  to  l>e  far  simplest  and  most 
in  agreement  with  the  different  accounts  of  in- 
quiries made  by  Urim  and  Thummim  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  3,  18,  19,  xxiii.  2,  4,  9,  11,  12,  xxviii.  6; 
Judg.  xx.  28;  2 Sam.  5,  28,  &c.)  to  suppose  that 
the  answer  was  given  simply  by  the  Word  of  the 
Lord  to  the  high-priest  (comp.  John  xi.  51),  when 
he  had  inquired  of  the  Lord  clothed  with  the 
ephod  and  breastplate.  Such  a view  agrees  with 
the  true  notion  of  the  breastplate,  of  which  it  was 
not  the  leading  characteristic  to  be  oracular,  but 
only  an  incidental  privilege  connected  with  its 
fundamental  meaning.  What  that  meaning  was 
we  learn  from  Ex.  xxviii.  30,  where  we  read 
“ Aaron  shall  bear  th*>  judgment  of  the  children  of 
Israel  upon  his  heart  before  the  Lord  continually.” 
Now  the  judicial  sentence  is  one  by  which  any 
one  is  either  justified  or  condemned.  In  prophetic 
vision,  as  in  actual  Oriental  life,  the  sentence  of 
justification  was  often  expressed  by  tbe  natuie  of 
the  robe  worn.  “ He  hath  clothed  me  with  the  gar- 
ments of  salvation,  He  hath  covered  me  with  the 
robe  of  righteousness,  as  a bridegroom  decketh 
himself  with  ornaments,  and  as  a bride  adometh 
herself  with  her  jewels”  (Is.  lxi.  10),  is  a good 
illustiation  of  this  ; cf.  Ixii.  3.  In  like  manner,  in 
Rev.  iii.  5,  vii.  9,  xix.  14,  &c.,  the  white  linen 
robe  expresses  the  righteousness  or  justification  of 
the  saints. 

Usury.  Information  on  the  subject  of  lending 
and  borrowing  will  be  found  under  Loan.  It  need 
only  be  remarked  here  that  the  practice  of  mort- 
gaging land,  sometimes  at  exorbitant  interest,  grew 
up  among  the  Jews  during  the  Captivity,  in  direct 
violation  of  the  law  ( Lev.  xxv.  38,  37  ; Ez.  xviii.  8, 
13,  17j.  We  find  the  rate  reaching  1 in  100  per 
month,  corresponding  to  the  Roman  cmtcsimac 
uxur'ie,  or  12  j>er  cent,  per  nnnttm.  The  law  of 
th<-  Kurhn,  like  the  Jewish,  forbids  nil  usury.  The 
laws  of  Menu  allow  18  and  even  24  per  cent,  ns  an 
interest  rate:  but,  as  was  the  law  in  Egypt,  ac- 
cumulated interest  was  not  to  exceed  twice  the 
original  sum  lent.  This  Jewish  practice  was 
annulled  by  Kehemiah. 

U'ta,  1 Esdr.  v.  30.  It  appears  to  be  a corrup- 
tion of  AKKtiH  ( Ezr.  ii.  45). 

Uthai.  1.  Tbe  son  of  Aminihud,  of  the  children 
of  Phniez,  the  son  of  Judah  (l  Chr.  ix.  4).— 2.  One 
of  the  sons  of  Bigvai,  who  returned  in  the  second 
caravan  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  14). 

U thii.  1 Esdr.  viii.  40.  [Uthai  2.] 

Uz.  1.  A son  of  Aram  (Gen.  x.  23;  1 Chr.  i. 
17).  and  consequently  a grandson  of  Shem.— 2.  A 
sou  of  Nnhor  by  Milcab  (Gen.  xxii.  21  ; A.V.  Ht:z). 
—•3.  A son  of  I tishan,  and  grandson  of  Seir  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  28).— 4.  The  country  in  which  Job  lived 
(Job  i.  1).  As  the  genealogical  statements  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  are  undoubtedly  ethnological,  and 
in  many  instances  also  geographical,  it  may  Ih> 
fail  y,si:imised  that  the  coincidence  of  names  in 
the  above  cases  is  not  accidental,  hut  points  to  a 
fusion  of  various  branches  of  the  Shemitic  race  in  a 


certain  locality.  This  aurmise  is  confirmed  by  the 
circumstance  that  other  connecting  links  may  be 
discovered  between  the  same  branches.  The  ethno- 
logical fact  embodied  in  these  coincidences  of  names 
appears  to  be  as  follows : — Certain  branches  of  tbe 
Aramaic  family,  being  both  more  ancient  am! 
occupying  a more  northerly  position  than  the  other-, 
coalesced  with  branches  of  tbe  later  AbrahamaK 
holding  a somewhat  central  position  in  Mesopotamia 
and  Palestine,  and  again  with  branches  of  the  >611 
later  Edomites  of  the  south,  after  they  had  becotre 
a distinct  race  from  the  Abraham  ids.  This  «&- 
elusion  would  receive  confirmation  if  the  geograph- 
ical position  of  Uz,  as  de>cnbed  in  the  Book  of  Joh, 
harmonised  with  the  probability  of  such  an  amalgam- 
ation. As  tar  as  we  can  gather,  it  lay  either  east 
or  south- e:ist  of  Palestine  (Job  i.  3);  adjacent  to 
the  Sabaeans  and  tbe  Chaldaeans  (Job  i.  15,  17), 
consequently  northward  of  the  southern  Arab  ans, 
and  westward  of  the  Euphrates ; and,  lastly, 
ndjacent  to  the  Edomites  of  Mount  Seir,  who  it 
one  period  occupied  Uz,  prohablr  as  conquerors 
(Lam.  iv.  21),  and  whose  troglodyte  habits  are 
probably  described  in  Job  xxx.  6,  7.  F-.ora  the 
nbove  data  we  infer  that  the  land  of  Uz  ew- 
res ponds  to  the  Arabia  Deserta  of  classical 
geography,  at  all  events  to  so  much  of  it  as 
lies  north  of  the  30th  parallel  of  latitude.  Whether 
the  name  of  Uz  survived  to  classical  times  « 
uncertain : a tribe  named  Aesitae  is  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy:  this  Bochart  identifies  with  the  Uz  ei 
Scripture. 

Uza'i.  The  father  of  Palal,  who  assisted  Nefce* 
minh  in  rebuilding  the  city  wall  (Nen.  iii.  25). 

U’zal.  The  sixth  son  of  Joktan  (Gen.  x.  27 ; 
1 Chr.  i.  21),  whose  settlements  are  clearly  tr**! 
in  the  ancient  name  of  San’fi,  the  capital  city  of  tbs 
Yemen,  which  was  originally  AwzaJ.  It  has  dis- 
puted the  right  to  be  the  chief  city  of  the  kingdom 
of  Sheba  from  the  earliest  ages  of  which  any 
traditions  have  come  down  to  us.  From  its  pastes 
in  the  centre  of  the  best  j»rtion  of  that  kingdom, 
it  must  always  have  been  an  important  city,  thtusa 
probably  of  less  importance  than  t>eha  ibcii’ 
Niebuhr  says  that  it  is  a walled  town,  situate  ie 
an  elevated  country,  in  lat.  15°  2',  and  with  a 
stream  (after  heavy  raius)  naming  through  it 
It  has  a citadel  on  the  site  of  a famous  tempi. 
The  houses  and  palaces  of  §an’&  are  finer  thus 
those  of  any  other  town  of  Arabia;  and  it  posses 
many  mosques,  public  baths,  and  caravansecxs. 
Uzal,  or  AwzAl,  is  most  probably  the  same  as  the 
Anznra,  or  Ausuira  of  the  classics.  It  is  peita  » 
referred  to  by  Ezek.  (xxvii.  19),  translated  in  tht 
A.V.  “Javan,  going  to  and  fro? 

Uzza.  1.  A Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Drd 
(1  Chr.  viii.  7).— 2.  Elsewhere  railed  UzZAfi 
(1  Chr.  xiii.  7,  9,  10,  11).— 3.  The  childreo  *i 
Uzza  were  a family  of  Nethinim  who  returned  with 
Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  49  ; Neb.  vii.  51).— 4.  Properly 
“ Uzzali.”  As  the  text  now  stands.  Uzzah  is  a de- 
scendant of  Merari  (l  Chr.  vi.  29  [14});  but  Lbes* 
appears  to  be  a gap  in  the  veise.  Perbaje  be  a 
the  same  as  Zina,  or  Zizah,  the  son  of  Shinto 
'l  Chr.  xxiii.  10,  11)  ; for  these  names  evidently 
denote  the  same  person  and,  in  Hebrew  duuactc.. 
are  not  unlike  Uzzah. 

Uz’za.  the  garden  ot  The  spot  in  which  M> 
nasseii  king  of  Judah,  and  his  son  Amon.  wen? 
both  buried  (2  K.  xxi.  18,  28'.  It  was  the 
garden  attached  to  Manasseh’s  palace  (ver.  I8> 
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The  fact  of  its  mention  shows  that  It  was  not 
v here  the  usual  sepulchres  of  the  Irinas  were. 
No  clue,  however,  is  afforded  to  its  position.  It 
is  ingeniously  suggested  by  Cornelius  a Iaipide, 
that  the  gaiden  was  so  called  fiom  being  on  the 
*f>ot  at  which  Uzza  died  during  the  removal  of 
the  Ark  from  Kirjnth-jearim  to  Jerusalem. 

Uz  zah.  One  of  the  sous  of  Abinadab,  in  whose 
house  at  Kiijath-jearim  the  ark  rested  for  20 
years.  Uzzah  probably  was  the  second,  and  Ahio  the 
third.  They  both  accompanied  its  removal, 
when  David  first  undeitook  to  carry  It  to  Jeru- 
salem. Ahio  apparently  went  before  the  new 
ort  (1  Chr.  xiii.  7)  on  which  it  was  placed, 
and  Uzzah  walked  by  th**  side.  M At  the  threshing- 
floor  of  Nnchon  ” (2  Sam.  vi.  6),  or  Chidon  (l 
C'hr.  xiii.  9),  jierhaps  slipping  over  the  smooth 
rock,  the  oxen  stumbled.  Uzzah  caught  the  ark 
to  provent  its  falling.  He  died  immediately  by 
its  side.  His  death  was  so  sudden  and  awful 
that,  in  the  sacred  language  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, it  is  asciibed  directly  to  the  Divine  anger. 
The  error  or  sin  is  not  explained. 

Uz  zen-She  rah.  A town  founded  or  rebuilt  by 
Shemh,  an  Epluaimite  woman,  the  daughter  either 
of  Ephiaim  himself  or  of  Beiiah.  It  is  named  only 
in  1 Chr.  vii.  24,  in  connexion  with  the  two  Iieth- 
horons.  No  trace  of  Uzzen-Sherah  appears  to  haTe 
been  yet  discovered,  unless  it  be  in  Beit  Sira,  which 
is  shown  in  the  maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and  Tobler 
n-s  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Wadi/  Suleiman , about 
three  miles  S.W.  of  Beit&r  et-t>i/,ta. 

Uz'zi-  1.  Son  of  Bukki,  and  father  of  Zemhiah, 
in  tire  line  of  the  high-priests  (1  Chr.  vi.  5,  51  ; 
Kzr.  vii.  4).  Though  Uzzi  was  the  lineal  ancestor 
of  Zadok,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  was  ever  high- 
priest.  He  must  have  been  contemporary  with, 
but  rnthpr  earlier  than,  Eli.— 2.  Son  of  Tola  the 
son  of  Issachar  (t  Chr.  vii.  2,  9).— 3.  Son  of  Bela, 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  7).— 4.  An- 
other, or  the  same,  from  whom  descended  some 
Benjamite  houses,  which  were  settled  at  Jerusalem 
alter  the  return  from  captivity  (1  Chr.  ix.  8).— 
5.  A Levite,  son  of  Bani,  and  oveisecr  of  the  I.e- 
vites  dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  in  the  time  of  Nehe- 
ro  ah  (Neh.  xi.  22  . — 6.  A priest,  chief  of  the 
fatherVhouse  of  Jeiaiah,  in  the  time  of  Joinkim 
the  high-priest  (Neh.  xii.  19).  — 7.  One  of  the 
priests  who  assisted  Kzia  in  the  dedication  of  the 
wall  of  Jerusalem  (Neh.  xii.  42).  Perhaps  tire 
same  ns  the  preceding. 

Uzzi'a.  One  of  David’s  guard,  and  apparently 
n native  of  Asht-uoth  bevoud  Jordan  (1  Chr.  xi. 
44). 

Uzzi'ah.  1.  Uzziah  king  of  Judah.  In  some 
passages  his  name  appeals  in  the  lengthened  form 
Azariah,  which  Ceseiiius  attributes  to  an  error  of 
the  copvifcts.  This  is  possible,  but  there  are  other 
instances  of  the  princes  of  Judah  changing  their 
names  on  succeeding  to  the  throne.  After  the 
murder  of  Amnziah,  his  son  Uzziah  was  cho-eu 
bv  the  people  to  occupy  the  vacant  throne  at  the 
age  of  Id;  and  tor  the  grouter  part  of  his  long 
reign  of  52  years  he  lived  in  the  fear  of  God, 
and  showed  himself  a wise,  active,  and  pious  ruler. 
He  began  his  le  gn  by  a aucce-sful  expedition  against 
his  father’s  enem  cs  the  Edomites,  who  had  revolted 
from  Judah  in  Jebonun’s  time,  80  years  before, 
and  penetrated  a«  far  as  the  heat!  of  the  Gulf  of 
’Akaba,  where  lie  took  the  important  place  of  Klatli 
(2  K.  xiv.  22  2 Chr.  xxvi.  1,  ix.).  Uzziah 
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waged  other  victorious  wars  in  the  south,  especially 
against  the  Mehunim,  or  people  of  Mu&n,  and  the 
Aiale>  of  Gurloal.  Towanls  the  west.  Uzziah 
fought  with  equal  success  against  the  Philistines, 
levelled  to  the  ground  the  walls  of  Gath.  Jnbneh, 
and  Ashdod,  and  loundtd  new  foititiod  cities  in  the 
Philistine  territory.  He  strengthened  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem.  He  was  also  a great  patron  of  agri- 
culture. He  never  deserted  the  worship  of  the  true 
God,  and  was  much  influenced  by  Zechannh,  a 
prophet  who  is  only  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
him  (2  Chr.  xxvi.  5).  So  the  southern  kingdom 
was  inised  to  a condition  of  prosperity  which  it  had 
not  known  since  the  death  of  Solomon.  The  end  of 
Uzziah  was  less  prosperous  than  his  beginning. 
Elated  with  his  splendid  c-airer,  he  determined  to 
burn  incense  on  the  altar  ot  God,  hut  was  opposes! 
by  the  high-priest  Azariah  and  eighty  otlieis.  (See 
Ex.  xxx.  7,  8 ; Num.  xvi.  40,  xviii.  7.)  The  king 
was  enraged  at  their  resistance,  and,  as  he  pressed 
forward  with  his  censer,  was  suddenly  smitten  with 
leprosy.  Uzziah  was  btnied  “with  his  fathers," 
yet  apparently  not  actually  in  the  royal  sepulchres 
(2  Chr.  xxvi.  23).  During  his  reign  an  earthquake 
occurred,  which,  though  not  mentioned  in  the  his- 
toiical  books,  was  apparently  very  serious  in  its 
i-omeqnences,  for  it  is  alluded  to  ns  a chr  urological 
epoch  by  Amos  (i.  1),  and  mentioned  in  Zech.  xiv. 
5,  as  a convulsion  from  which  the  pe<  pie  “tied.” 
Josephus  connects  it  with  Uzziah ’s  saci  ihgions  at- 
tempt to  offer  incense,  hut  this  is  veiy  unlikely. 
It  is  to  be  observer!,  with  reference  to  the  geneial 
character  of  Uzziah’s  reign,  that  the  wi  iter  of  the 
.Second  Book  of  Chronicles  distinctly  stales  that 
his  lawless  attempt  to  burn  it  oen-e  was  the  oniy 
exception  to  the  excellence  of  his  administration 
(2  Chr.  xxvii.  2).  His  reign  lasted  from  B.C. 
808-9  to  758-7.-2.  A Kohathitc  Invite,  and  an- 
cestor of  Samuel  (I  Chr.  vi.  24  [9]').— 3.  A priest 
of  the  sons  of  Hariin,  who  had  taken  a foreign  wife 
in  the  days  of  Ezra  ( Ezr.  x.  21). — 4.  Father  of 
Athaiah,  or  Uthai  (Neh.  xi.  4).— 5.  Father  of  Je- 
honathan,  one  of  David’s  overseers  (l  Chr.  xxvii. 
25). 

Uz'ziel.  1.  Fourth  son  of  Kohnth,  father  of 
Mishael,  Elzaphnn  or  Eliz  iph.m,  and  Zithri,  and 
uncle  to  Aaron  (Ex.  vi.  18,  22;  l.ev.  x.  4).—?. 
A Simeonite  captain,  son  of  i.-hi,  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  42  i.— 3.  Head  of  a Benjamite. 
house,  of  the  sons  of  Bela  (1  Chr.  vii.  7:.— 4.  A 
musician,  of  the  sons  of  Hetnnn,  m I hi v id's  leign 
(1  C'hr.  xxv.  4 .-5.  A I.cvite,  of  the  sous  of  Je- 
duthwn.  in  the  days  of  Hezckuih  (2  Chr  xxix.  14, 
19).— 6.  Son  of  Haihaiah  probably  a priest,  in  the 
days  of  Nehemiah,  who  t>ok  put  in  tepiiiing  the 
wall  (Neh.  iii.  8).  He  is  dot-iiUd  as  “of  the 
goldsmiths,’’  *.  e.  of  those  pi  ics's  whose  hereditary 
office  it  wns  to  repair  or  make  the  sacred  vessels. 

Uz'zielites,  the.  The  descendant*  of  Uzzicl, 
and  one  of  the  four  great  families  of  the  Kohathites 
(Nuin.  iii.  27  ; 1 Chr.  xxvi.  23). 

V 

Vajeza’tha.  One  of  the  ten  sons  of  Haman 
whom  ti.e  lews  slew  in  Shnshan  (E-tl».  ix.  9> 

Vale,  Val  ey.  It  is  hardly  uece-sarv  to  state 
that  these  words  signify  a hollow  sweep  of  ground 
between  two  moie  or  le>s  parallel  ridges  of  high 
land.  Vale  is  the  |>oeticul  or  provincial  term.  The 
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structure  of  thp  greater  part  of  the  Holy  Land  docs 
not  lend  it«elf  to  the  formation  of  valleys  in  our 
sense  of  the  word.  The  abrupt  transitions  of  its 
crowded  rocky  hills  preclude  the  existence  of  any 
extended  sweep  of  valley.  The  nearest  approach  is 
*bund  in  the  space  between  the  mountains  of  Geri- 
zim  and  Ebal,  which  contains  the  town  of  Nablus, 
the  ancient  Shechera.  This,  however,  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  Another  is  the  “ Valley  of 
Jezreel.”  Valley  is  employed  in  the  Authorised 
Version  to  render  five  distinct  Hebrew  words.  1 . 
’Emek.  This  appears  to  approach  more  nearly  to 
the  general  sense  of  the  English  word  than  any 
other.  It  is  connected  with  several  places ; but 
the  only  one  which  can  be  identified  with  any  cer- 
tainty is  the  Emek  of  Jezreel,  already  mentioned 
ns  one  of  the  nearest  approaches  to  an  English 
valley.  2.  Qr X or  Ge.  Of  this  natural  feature 
there  Is  fortunately  one  example  remaining  which 
can  be  identified  with  certainty — the  deep  hollow 
which  encompasses  the  S.W.  and  S.  of  Jerusalem, 
and  which  is  without  doubt  identical  with  the 
Ge-hinnom  or  Ge-ben-hinnom  of  the  0.  T.  This 
Identification  appeals  to  establish  the  Ge  as  a deep 
and  abrupt  ravine,  with  steep  sides  and  narrow 
bottom.  3.  Nachal.  This  is  the  won!  which  exactly 
answers  to  the  Arabic  wady,  and  has  been  already 
alluded  to  in  that  connexion.  It  expresses,  as  no 
single  English  word  can,  the  bed  of  a stream  (often 
wide  and  shelving,  and  like  a “ valley  ” in  character, 
which  in  the  niinv  season  may  be  nearly  filled  bv 
a foaming  torrent,  though  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  dry),  and  the  stream  itself,  which  after  the 
subsidence  of  the  rains  has  shrunk  to  insignificant 
dimensions.  4.  Dili  ah.  This  term  appears  to  mean 
rather  a plain  than  a valley,  wider  than  the  latter, 
though  so  far  resembling  it  as  to  be  enclosed  by 
mountains.  It  is  rendered  by  “ valley  ” in  Deut. 
xxxiv.  3;  Josh.  xi.  8,  17,  xii.  7 ; 2 Chr.  xxxv.  22; 
Zech.  xii.  11.  5.  has-Shffelah.  This  is  the  only 

case  in  which  the  employment  of  the  term  “ valley  ” 
is  really  unfortunate.  The  district  to  which  nlono 
the  name  has-Shifel&h  is  applied  in  the  Bible  has 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  a valley,  but  is  a broad 
swelling  tract  of  many  hundred  miles  in  area,  which 
sweeps  gently  down  from  the  mountains  of  Judah 
to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  rendered  “the  vale” 
in  Deut.  i.  7 ; Josh.  x.  40 ; 1 K.  x.  27 ; 2 Chr.  i. 
15;  Jer.  xxxiii.  13;  and  “the  valley  ” or  “val- 
leys” in  Josh.  ix.  1,  xi.  2, 16,  xii.  8,  xv.  33  ; Judg. 
i.  0 ; Jer.  xxxii.  44. 

Vani'ah.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bnni  (Ezr.  x.  36). 

Vash'ni.  The  firstborn  of  Samuel  ns  the  text 
now  stands  (1  Chr.  vi.  28  [13]).  But  in  1 Sam. 
viii.  2 the  name  of  his  firstliom  is  Joel.  Most 
probably  in  the  Chronicles  the  name  of  Joel  has 
dropped  out.  and  “Vashni”  is  a corruption  of 
veshent,  “ and  (the)  second/’ 

Vash'ti.  The  “ queen  ” of  Ahasuerus,  who,  for 
refusing  to  show  herself  to  the  king's  guests  at  the 
royal  banquet,  when  sent  for  by  the  king,  was  repu- 
diated and  deposed  (Esth.  i.).  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  identify  her  with  historical  jierson- 
ages ; as  by  Ussher  wth  A fossa,  the  wife  of  Darius 
Hystaspis,  ami  by  J.  Capelins  with  Parvsatis,  the 
mother  of  Ochus  ; but  it  is  far  more  probable  that 
she  was  only  one  of  the  inferior  wives,  dignified  with 
the  title  of  queen,  whose  name  has  utterly  disap- 
peared from  history. 

Veil.  Under  the  head  of  Dress  we  have  already 
disposed  of  various  terms  improperly  rendered 


“ veil  ” in  the  A.  V.,  such  as  mitpachath  (Rothii:. 
15),  ts&iph  (Gen.  xxiv.  65,  xxxviii.  14,  19),  juxi 
radii  (Cant.  v.  7 ; Is.  iii.  23).  These  have  b«*» 
explained  to  be  rather  shawls,  or  mnntles,  which 
might  at  pleasure  be  drawn  over  the  face,  bo! 
which  were  not  designed  for  the  special  purp-ee  of 
veils.  It  remains  for  us  to  notice  the  foilow-nj 
terms  which  describe  the  veil  proper: — ( 1.)  M-rntK. 
used  of  the  veil  which  Moses  assumed  when  heoim* 
down  from  the  mount  (Ex.  xxxiv.  33-35).  (2.) 
Mi*p&ch&th,  used  of  the  veils  which  the  false  pr* 
phets  placed  npon  their  heads  (Ezek.  xiii.  18.2!: 
A.  V.  “ kerchiefs  ”).  The  word  is  understood  ty 
Gesenius  of  cushions  or  mattresses,  but  the  etyra  <■ 
logy  is  equally,  if  not  more,  favourable  to  the  setne  « 
a jiowiny  veil.  (3.)  RFalMh,  used  of  the  light  rub 
worn  by  femnles  (Is.  iii.  19;  A.  V.  “ mathers ’ , 
which  were  so  called  from  their  rustling  nwtici 
(4.)  TsammAh,  understood  by  the  A.  V.  of  “loritC 
of  hair  (Cant.  iv.  1,  3,  vi.  7 ; Is.  xlrii.  2);  bit: 
the  contents  of  the  passages  in  which  it  is  teei 
favour  the  sense  of  veil.  With  regard  to  the  tv 
of  the  veil,  it  is  important  to  observe  that  it  it* 
by  no  means  so  general  in  ancient  ns  in  moi« ; 
times.  Much  of  the  scrupulousness  in  respvtrf 
the  use  of  the  veil  dat**s  from  the  promulgate! 
of  the  Koran,  which  forbade  women  appearing  ra- 
veiled  except  in  the  presence  of  their  nearest  n-x* 
tives.  In  ancient  times,  the  veil  was  adoptel  ooly 
in  exceptional  cases,  either  ns  an  article  of  «»- 
mental  dress  (Cant.  iv.  1,  3,  vi.  7),  or  by  betrotW 
maidens  in  the  presence  of  their  fwture  hu^bsmb, 
especially  at  the  time  of  the  wedding  (Gen.  uir. 
65,  xxix.  25),  or,  lastly,  by  women  of  loose  eh>- 
racter  for  purposes  of  concealment  (Gen.  xnriii. 
14).  Among  the  Jews  of  the  New  Tcstanwot  *je 
it  appeal's  to  have  l>een  customary  for  the  wore** 
to  cover  their  heads  (not  necessarily  their  f*ce\i 
when  engaged  in  public  worship. 

Veil  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple.  [T*- 
bernacle;  Temple.] 

Versions,  Ancient,  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. In  treating  of  the  ancient  vetsioiu  tbrt 
have  come  down  to  us,  in  whole  or  in  pari,  they 
will  be  described  in  the  alphabetical  order  of  tiv 
languages.  It  may  be  premised  that  in  roost  d 
them  the  Old  Test  is  not  a version  from  the  He- 
brew, but  merely  a secondary  translation  from  tk* 
Septuagint  in  some  one  of  its  early  forms. 

AETHIOPIC  VERSION. — Christianity  was  in- 
troduced into  Aethiopia  in  the  4th  century,  throocn 
the  labours  of  Frumentins  and  Aedesius  of  Tn*. 
who  had  been  made  slaves  and  sent  to  the  km;. 
Hence  arose  the  episcopal  see  of  Axnm.  to  wKwti 
Erumentius  was  appointed  by  Athanasius.  Tb? 
Aethiopic  version  which  we  jmssess  is  in  the  anri'M 
dialect  of  Axnm;  hence  some  have  ascribed  it  t» 
the  age  of  the  earliest  missionaries  ; but  from  ti* 
general  cbamcter  of  the  version  itself,  this  is  im- 
probable ; and  the  Abvssinians  themselves  attnltit* 
it  to  a later  period.  The  Old  Testament,  as  »e;!  ■ 
the  New,  was  executed  from  the  Greek.  In  Id* 
Potken  published  the  Aethiopic  Psalter  at  Kon*. 
In  1548-9,  the  Aethiopic  New  Test.  was  alsopristd 
at  Rome,  edited  by  three  Abyssinian*.  The  f£»*n  n 
edition  was  reprinted  in  Walton’s  Polvglott;  bui 
(according  to  Ladolf)  nil  the  former  error*  *** 
retained,  and  new  ones  introduced.  In  J 828-30.  * 
new  edition,  formed  by  a collation  of  MSS.,  w * 
published  under  the  caie  of  Mr.  Thomas  Pell  lb” 
(foimerly  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Gunbnd^?. 
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whose  object  was  not  strictly  critical , but  rather  to 
gtve  to  the  Abyssinian*  their  Scriptures  for  ecclesi- 
astical use  in  ns  good  a form  as  he  conveniently 
could,  consistently  with  MS.  authority.  From  the 
notes  made  by  Mr.  Platt  in  the  course  of  his  colln- 
lions,  it  is  evident  that  the  translation  had  been 
variously  revised.  The  probability  appears  to  be 
that  there  was  originally  one  version  of  the  Gospels; 
but  that  this  was  afterwards  revised  with  Greek 
MSS.  of  a different  complexion  of  text;  and  that 
succeeding  copyists  either  adopted  one  or  the  other 
rorm  in  passages;  or  else,  by  omitting  nothing 
from  text  or  margin,  they  formed  a confused  com- 
bination of  readings.  It  appears  probable  that  all 
the  portion  of  the  New  Test,  after  the  Gospels 
originated  from  some  of  the  later  revisers  of  the 
former  part;  its  paraphrastic  tone  accords  with 
this  opinion.  An  examination  of  the  version  proves 
both  that  it  was  executed  from  the  Greek,  and  also 
that  the  translator  made  such  mistakes  that  he 
could  hardly  have  been  a person  to  whom  Greek 
xvas  the  native  tongue.  Bode’s  Lntin  version  en- 
abled critical  scholars  to  use  the  Roman  text  with 
mnch  confidence.  The  Old  Test,  of  this  version, 
made  from  the  LXX.,  lias  been  subjected  apparently 
(with  the  exception  of  the  Psalms)  to  very  little 
critical  examination.  A complete  edition  of  the 
Aethiopic  Old  Test,  has  been  commenced  by  Dill- 
xnann  ; the  first  portion  of  which  appeared  in  1853. 

ARABIC  VERSIONS. — (I.)  Arabic  versions  of 
the  Old  Test.  (A.)  Made  from  the  Hebrew  text. 
Rabbi  Saadiah  Haggaon,  the  Hebrew  commentator 
of  the  10th  century,  translated  portions  (some  think 
the  whole)  of  the  O.  T.  into  Arabic.  His  version 
of  the  Pentateuch  was  printed  at  Constantinople,  in 
1 546.  The  Paris  Polyglott  contains  the  same  ver- 
sion from  a MS.  differing  in  many  of  its  readings:' 
this  was  reprinted  by  Walton.  It  seems  as  if  copy- 
ists had  in  parts  altered  the  version  considerably. 
The  version  of  Isaiah  by  Saadiah  was  printed  by 
Paulus,  at  Jena,  in  1791,  from  a Bodleian  MS.; 
the  same  library  contains  a MS.  of  his  version  of 
Job  and  of  the  Psalms.  Kimchi  quotes  his  version 
of  Hosea.  The  Book  of  Joshua  in  the  Paris  and 
Walton's  Polvglotts  is  also  from  the  Hebrew  ; and 
this  Rbdiger  states  to  be  the  fact  in  the  case  of  the 
Polyglott  text  of  l K.  xii.;  2 K.  xii.  16;  and  of 
Neh.  i.-ix.  27.  Other  portions,  translated  from 
Hebrew  in  later  times,  do  not  require  to  be  even 
specified  here.  (B.)  Marie  from  the  Peshifo  Syriac. 
This  is  the  base  of  the  Arabic  text  container!  in  the 
Polvglotts  of  the  Books  of  Judges,  Ruth,  Samuel, 
Kings,  and  Nehemiah.  (C.)  Made  from  the  LXX. 
The  version  in  the  Polvglotts  of  the  books  not  spe- 
cified above.  Another  text  of  the  Psalter  in  Jus- 
tiniani  Psalterium  Octuplum,  Genoa,  1516.— (II.) 
Arabic  versions  of  the  New  Test. — 1.  The  Roman 
editio  princeps  of  the  four  Gospels,  1590-91.  2. 

The  Erpenian  Arabic.  The  whole  New  Test,  edited 
by  Erpenius,  1616,  at  Leyden,  from  a MS.  of  the 
13th  or  14th  century.  3.  The  Arabic  of  the  Paris 
Polyglott,  1 645.  In  the  Gospels  this  follows  mostly 
the  Roman  text;  in  the  F)pistles  a MS.  from  Aleppo 
was  used.  The  Arabic  in  Walton’s  Polyglott  ap- 
pears to  be  simply  taken  from  the  Paris  text.  4. 
The  Carshuni  Arabic  text  (».  e.  in  Syriac  letters), 
the  Syriac  and  Arabic  New  Test.,  published  at 
Rome,  in  1703.  For  this  a MS.  brought  from 
Cyprus  was  used.  Juynboll,  in  his  description  of 
an  Arabic  Codex  at  Franeker  (1838),  threw  new 
light  on  the  origin  of  the  Arabic  Gospels.  He 
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proves  that  the  Fmneker  Codex  coincides  in  its 
general  text  with  the  Roman  edttio  princeps,  and 
that  both  follow  the  Latin  Vulgate.  The  greater 
agreement  of  the  Polyglott  text  with  the  Greek  he 
ascribes  to  the  influence  of  an  Aleppo  MS.,  which 
the  Paris  editor  used.  Juynboll  then  identifies  the 
text  of  the  Fianeker  MS.  (and  of  the  Roman  edition) 
with  the  version  made  in  the  8th  century  by  John, 
Bishop  of  Seville.  In  the  Erpenian  Arabic  the 
latter  pail  is  a translation  from  the  Peshito-Syrinc ; 
the  Epistles  not  found  in  that  version  and  the  Apo- 
calypse are  said  to  be  from  the  Memphitic.  The 
latter  part  of  the  text  in  the  Polvglotts  is  from  the 
Greek. 

ARMENIAN  VERSION. — Before  the  5th  cen- 
tury the  Armenians  are  said  to  have  used  the  Syriac 
alphabet;  but  at  that  time  Miesrob  is  stated  to  have 
invented  the  Armenian  letters.  Soon  after  this  it 
is  said  that  translations  into  the  Armenian  language 
commenced,  at  first  from  the  Syriac.  Miesrob,  with 
his  companions,  Joseph  and  Eznnk,  began  a veision 
of  the  Scriptures  with  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  and 
completed  all  the  Old  Test. ; and  in  the  New,  tlu-r 
used  the  Syriac  as  their  basis,  from  their  inability 
to  obtain  any  Greek  books.  Hut  when,  in  the  year 
431,  Joseph  and  Ernak  returned  from  the  council 
of  Ephesus,  bringing  with  them  a Greek  copy  of 
the  Scriptures,  Isaac,  the  Armenian  Patriarch,  and 
Miesrob,  threw  aside  what  they  had  already  done, 
in  order  that  they  might  execute  a version  from 
the  Greek.  But  now  arose  the  difficulty  of  their 
want  of  a competent  acquaintance  with  that  lan- 
guage ; to  remedy  this,  Kzuak  and  Joseph  were  sent 
with  Moses  Chorenensis  ( who  is  himself  the  narrator 
of  these  details)  to  study  that  language  at  Alex- 
andria. There  they  made  what  Moses  calls  their 
third  translation.  The  first  printed  edition  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  in  Armenian  apjieared  at 
Amsterdam  in  1666,  under  the  care  of  a person 
commonly  termed  Oscan,  or  Uscan,  and  described 
as  being  an  Armenian  bishop.  Zohrnb,  in  1789, 
published  at  Venice  an  improved  text  of  the  Arme- 
nian New  Test. ; and  in  1805  he  and  his  coadjutor 
completed  an  edition  of  the  entire  Armenian  Scrip- 
tures. The  basis  was  a MS.  written  in  the  1 4 tlx 
century.  Dr.  Charles  Rieu  of  the  British  Museum 
undertook  the  task  of  collating  the  Venice  text  of 
1805  for  Tregelles,  thus  supplying  him  with  a 
valuable  portion  of  the  materials  for  his  critical 
edition  of  the  Greek  Testament.  Some  have  spoken 
of  this  version  as  though  it  had  been  made  from  the 
Peshito  Syriac,  and  not  from  the  Greek  ; the  only 
grounds  for  such  a notiou  <-an  l*e  the  facts  connected 
with  part  of  the  history  of  its  execution. 

CHALDEE  VERSIONS.  [Taroums.] 
EGYPTIAN  VERSIONS.— 1.  The  Memphitic 
Version.  — The  veision  thus  designated  was  for 
a considerable  time  the  only  Egyptian  translation 
known  to  schobirs ; Coptic  was  then  regarded  as  a 
sufficiently  accurate  and  definite  appellation.  But 
when  the  fact  was  established  that  there  were  at 
least  two  Egyptian  versions,  the  name  Coptic  was 
found  to  be  indefinite,  and  even  unsuitable  for  the 
translation  then  so  teimed:  for  in  the  dialect  <Jf 
Upper  Egypt  there  wns  another  ; and  it  is  from  the 
ancient  Coptos  in  Upper  Egypt  that  the  term  Coptic 
is  taken.  Thus  Copto-.Mempbitic,  or  more  simply 
Memphitic,  is  the  better  name  for  the  version  in 
the  dialect  of  Lower  Egypt.  When  Egyptian  trans- 
lations  were  made  we  do  not  know  ; probably  belbre 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century.  When  the  attention 
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of  European  scholars  was  directed  to  the  language 
and  races  of  modern  Egypt,  it  was  found  tliat  while 
the  native  Christians  use  only  Arabic  vernacularly, 
yet  in  their  services  ami  in  their  public  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  they  employ  a dialect  of  the  Coptic. 
This  is  the  version  now  termed  Memphitic.  Wilkins 
in  1716  published  at  Oxford  the  first  Memphitic 
New  Test.,  founded  ou  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian,  aud 
compared  with  some  at  Rome  and  Paris.  In  1846-8 
Schwavtze  published  at  Berlin  au  edition  of  the 
Memphitic  Gospels,  in  which  he  employed  MSS.  in 
the  Royal  Library  there.  The  death  of  Schwartze 
prevented  the  continuation  of  his  labours.  Since 
then  Boetticher’s  editions,  first  of  the  Acts  and  then 
of  the  Epistles,  have  appeared.  In  1848-52  a 
magnificent  edition  of  the  Memphitic  New  Test, 
was  published  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  under  the  editorial  care  of  the  Rev. 
K.  T.  I.ieiler  of  Cairn.  The  Old  Testament  of  this 
version  was  made  from  the  LXX.— II.  The  The- 
baic Version. — The  examination  of  Egyptian 
MSS.  in  the  last  century  showed  that  (resides  the 
Memphitic  there  » also  another  version  in  a cognate 
Egyptian  dialect.  To  this  the  name  Sahidic  was 
applied  by  some,  from  an  Arabic  designation  for 
Upjier  Egypt  and  its  ancient  Innguage.  It  is,  how- 
ever, far  better  to  assign  to  this  version  a name  not 
derived  from  the  language  of  the  Arabian  occupants 
of  that  land  ; thus  Copto-Thehaic  (as  style  l by 
Giorgi),  or  simply  Thebaic,  is  far  preferable.  In 
1785  Mingarelii  published  a few  portions  of  this 
version  of  the  New  Test,  from  the  Nanian  MSS. 
In  1789  Giorgi  edited  very  valuable  Greek  and 
Thebaic  fragments  of  St.  John’s  Gospel,  which  ap- 
pear to  belong  to  the  fifth  century.  Miinter,  in 
1787,  had  published  a fragment  of  Daniel  in  this 
version;  and  iu  1789  he  brought  out  portions  of 
the  Epistles  to  Timothy,  together  with  readings 
which  he  had  collected  from  MSS.  in  other  parts 
of  the  New  Test.  In  the  following  year  Mingarelii 
printed  Mark  xi.  29— xv.  22,  from  MSS.  A few 
copies  only  seem  to  have  been  circulated.  Woide's 
death  took  place  before  his  edition  Was  completed. 
In  1799,  however,  it  appeared  under  the  editorial 
care  of  Ford.— III.  A Third  Egyptian  Version. 
— ;Some  Egyptian  fragments  were  noticed  by  both 
Miinter  and  Giorgi  amongst  the  Borgian  MSS., 
which  in  dialect  differ  both  from  the  Memphitic  and 
Thebaic.  These  fragment*1,  of  a third  Egyptian  trans- 
lation, were  edited  by  both  these  scholars  independ- 
ently in  the  same  year  (1789).  In  what  part  of 
Egypt  this  third  dialect  was  used,  and  what  should 
be  its  distinctive  name,  has  been  a good  deal  dis- 
cussed. Arabian  writers  mention  a third  Egyptian 
dialect  under  the  name  of  Rashmuric,  and  this  has 
by  some  been  assumed  as  the  appellation  for  this 
version.  Giorgi  supposed  that  this  was  the  dialect 
of  the  Ammonian  Oasis  ; in  this  Miinter  agreed  with 
him;  and  thus  they  called  the  version  the  Ammo- 
nian.  The  Character  and  critical  use  of  the 
Egyptian  Versions. — It  appears  that  the  Thebaic 
version  may  reasonably  claim  a higher  antiquity 
than  the  Memphitic.  The  two  translations  are 
independent  of  each  other,  and  both  spring  from 
Greek  copies.  The  Thebaic  has  been  considered 
to  be  the  older  of  the  two.  The  probable  conclu- 
sions seem  to  be  these : — that  the  Thebaic  version 
was  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  third  century,  for 
the  use  of  the  common  people  among  the  Christians 
in  Upper  Egypt ; that  it  was  formed  from  MSS. 
such  as  were  then  current  in  the  regions  of  Egypt 


which  were  distant  from  Alexandria;  tint  after- 
wards the  Memphitic  version  was  executed  ia  whrt 
was  the  more  polished  dialect,  from  the  Greek  cofan 
of  Alexandria  ; and  that  thus  in  process  of  time  the 
Memphitic  remained  alone  in  ecclesiastical  me.  A 
few  remarks  only  need  be  made  respecting;  the  Hard 
Egyptian  version.  The  fragments  of  this  folios 
the  Thebaic  so  closely  as  to  have  no  independent 
character.  This  version  does  however  possess  critical 
value,  as  furnishing  evidence  in  a small  portion  not 
known  in  the  Thebaic. 

GOTHIC  VERSION.— In  the  year  318  the Gotlw 
bishop  and  translator  of  Scripture,  Ulphilas,  n> 
born.  He  succeeded  Theophilus  as  bishop  of  tat 
Goths  in  848,  when  he  subscribed  a ttjnfesswm  in- 
jecting the  orthodox  creed  of  Nicaea ; through  bin 
it  is  said  that  the  Goths  in  general  adopted  Araa- 
ism.  The  great  work  of  Ulphilas  was  hi*  rev# 
of  the  Scriptures.  In  388  he  visited  Constantmofif 
to  defend  his  heterodox  creed,  and  while  there  he 
died.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  1 6th  century  the  ex- 
istence of  a MS.  of  this  version  was  known,  thneja 
Morilion  having  mentioned  tliat  he  bad  oh«ir« 
oue  in  the  library  of  the  monastery  of  Worden  a 
the  Ruhr  in  Westphalia.  In  1648,  almost  at  ti» 
conclusion  of  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  amongvt  to* 
spoils  from  Prague  was  sent  to  Stockholm  a copyrf 
tlie  Gothic  Gospels,  known  as  the  Codex  Argtidm. 
This  MS.  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  thx 
Morilion  had  seen  at  Werdeu.  On  the  abdictfw* 
of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  a few  years  later,  A 
di-appeared.  In  1655  it  was  in  the  possess**  rf 
Isaac  Vossius  in  Holland.  In  1662  it  was  repur- 
chased for  Sweden  by  Count  Magnus  Gabriel  dt  b 
Gardie,  who  placed  it  in  the  library  of  the  U»- 
versity  of  Upsal.  While  the  book  was  in  theho&h 
of  Vossius  a trauscript  was  made  of  its  text,  fine 
which  Junius,  his  uncle,  edited  the  first  editioa  d 
the  Gothic  Gospels  at  Dort  in  1665.  The 
written  on  x-ellum  that  was  once  purple,  in  nlrr 
letters,  except  those  at  the  beginning  of  secticcs, 
which  are  golden.  The  Gospels  have  many  larnue. 
it  is  calculated  that  when  entire  it  con-isted  of  32u 
folios;  there  are  now  but  188.  It  is  pretty  certux 
thnt  this  beautiful  and  elaborate  MS.  mail  taw 
been  written  in  the  6th  century,  probably  in  l" ft* 
Italy  when  under  the  Gothic  sovereignty.  Kwtte. 
in  1762,  edited  from  a Wolfenbiittrl  pal  rapes: 
some  portions  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romani  a 
Gothic,  in  which  the  Latin  stood  by  the  side  ot  tfa 
version  of  Ulphilas.  New  light  dawned  on  UlpM* 
and  his  version  in  1817.  While  the  late  Gmraai 
Mai  was  engaged  in  the  examination  of  pedimp^'J 
in  the  Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  of  which  be 
was  at  that  time  a librarian,  he  noticed  in<v*  •• 
some  Gothic  writing  under  that  of  one  of  th*  o 
dices.  This  was  found  to  be  part  of  the  Boofa  a 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah.  In  makiug  further  exam  na- 
tion, four  other  palimpsests  were  found  which  re®- 
tained  portions  of  the  Gothic  Version.  Mai  d-c> 
phered  these  MSS.  in  conjunction  with  Count  Gw* 
Ottavio  Castiglione,  and  their  labours  ra-ulnd  a 
the  recovery,  besides  a few  portions  of  the  Old  T«t . 
of  almost  the  whole  of  the  thiiteen  Epistks  <*  & 
Rani  and  some  parts  of  the  Gospels.  The  edit** 
of  Gabelentz  and  Loebe  (1836-45;  contsiosali  that 
has  been  discovered  of  the  Gothic  Versioo,  *id>  1 
Latin  translation,  notes,  and  a Gothic  DictxooarT 
and  Grammar.  In  1854  Upptroni  published  a 
excellent  edition  of  the  text  of  the  Codex  Arye*!**1 
with  a beautiful  fac-simile.  In  1855-6  Jla#*as» 
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issued  an  excellent  small  edition  of  all  the  Gothic 
)*ortions  of  the  Scriptures  known  to  be  extant.  ThiB 
edition  is  said  to  be  more  correct  than  that  ofGabe- 
lentx  and  Ix>ebe.  As  an  ancient  monument  of  the 
Gothic  language  the  version  of  Ulphilas  possesses 
great  interest;  as  a eeision  the  use  of  which  was 
once  extended  widely  through  Europe,  it  is  a monu- 
ment of  the  Christianization  of  the  Goths ; and  ns 
a version  A-notm  to  have  been  made  in  the  4th 
century,  and  transmitted  to  us  in  ancient  MSS.,  it 
has  its  value  in  textual  criticism.  In  certain  pas- 
sages it  ha3  been  thought  that  there  is  some  proof 
of  the  influence  of  the  Latin  ; but  it*  Greek  origin 
is  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  Greek  from  which  the 
version  was  made  must  in  many  respects  have  been 
what  has  been  termed  the  transition  text  of  the 
4 th  centnrv. 

GREEK  VERSIONS  OF  THE  OLD  TESTA- 
MENT.—1.  Septuagint.  [See  Septuagint.] 

2.  Aquila. — It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  in  the 
second  century  there  were  three  versions  executed 
of  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  into  Greek.  The 
first  of  these  was  made  by  Aquila,  a native  of 
Sinope  in  Pontus,  who  had  become  a proselyte  to 
Judaism.  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  describes  him  as  a 
disciple  of  Rabbi  Akiha ; and  this  would  place  him  in 
some  part  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian  (a.d. 
117-138).  It  is  supf>osed  that  his  object  was 
to  aid  the  Jews  in  their  controversies  with  the 
Christians.  This  is  a probable  account  of  the 
origin  of  his  version.  Extreme  liternlity  and  an 
occasional  polemical  bias  appear  to  be  its  chief 
characteristics.  It  is  mentioned  that  Aquila  put 
forth  a second  edition  (i.  e.  revision)  of  his  version, 
in  which  the  Hebrew  was  yet  more  servilely  fol- 
lowed, but  it  is  not  known  if  this  extended  to  the 
whole,  or  only  to  three  books,  namely,  Jereminh, 
Ezekiel,  and  Daniel,  of  which  there  are  fragments. 

3.  Theodotion. — The  second  version,  of  which  we 
have  information  as  executed  in  the  second  century, 
is  that  of  Theodotion.  He  is  stated  to  have  been 
an  Ephesian,  and  he  seems  to  be  most  generally  de- 
scribed as  an  Ebiouite  : if  this  is  correct,  his  work 
was  probably  intended  for  those  semi-Christians 
who  may  have  desired  to  use  a version  of  their  own 
instead  of  employing  the  LXX.  with  the  Christians, 
or  that  of  Aquila  with  the  Jews.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  if  the  name  of  translation  can  be  rightly 
applied  to  the  work  of  Theodotion : it  is  rather  a 
revision  of  the  LXX.  with  the  Hebrew  text,  so  as 
to  bring  some  of  the  copies  then  in  use  into  more 
conformity  with  the  original.  The  statement  of 
Epiphanius  that  he  made  his  translation  in  the  reign 
of  Commodus  accords  well  with  its  having  been 
quoted  by  Irenaeus ; but  it  cannot  be  correct  if  it 
as  one  of  the  translations  referred  to  by  Justin 
Martyr  as  giving  interpretations  contrary  to  the 
Christian  doctrine  of  the  New  Test.  In  most 
editions  of  tlie  LXX.  Theodotion's  vereion  of  Daniel 
is  still  substituted  for  that  which  really  belongs  to 
that  translation.  4.  Symmachus  is  stated  by  Eu- 
sebius and  Jerome  to  have  been  an  Ebionite:  so  too 
in  the  Syrian  accounts  given  by  Assemani ; Epi- 
phanius, however,  and  others  style  him  a Samaritan. 
It  may  be  that  as  a Samaritan  he  made  this  version 
for  some  of  that  people  who  employed  Greek,  and 
who  had  learned  to  receive  more  than  the  Penta- 
teuch. Epiphanius  says  that  he  lived  under  the 
Emperor  Severus.  The  translation  which  he  pro- 
duced was  probably  better  than  the  others  as  to 
tense  and  general  phraseology.  5.  The  Fifth, 
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Sixth,  and  Seventh  Versions. — Besides  the 
translations  of  Aquila.  Symmachus,  and  Theodotion, 
the  great  critical  work  of  Origen  comprised  as  to 
portions  of  the  Old  Test,  three  other  versions,  placed 
for  comparison  with  the  LXX.;  which,  from  their 
being  anonymous,  are  only  known  as  the  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh ; designations  taken  from  the  places 
which  they  respectively  occupied  in  Origans  co- 
lumnar arrangement.  Eusebius  says  that  two  of 
these  versions  were  found,  the  one  at  Jericho,  ami 
the  other  at  Nicopolis  on  the  gulf  of  Actium. 
Epiphanius  says,  that  the  fifth  was  found  at  Jericho, 
and  the  sixth  at  Nicopolis;  while  Jerome  speaks  of 
the  fifth  as  having  been  found  at  the  latter  place. 
The  contents  of  the  fifth  version  appear  to  have 
been  the  Pentateuch,  Psalms,  Canticles,  and  the 
minor  prophets.  The  existing  fragments  prove  that 
the  translator  used  the  Hebrew  original ; but  it  is 
also  certain  that  he  was  aided  by  the  work  of  former 
translators.  The  sixth  version  seems  to  have  been 
just  the  same  in  its  contents  as  the  fifth  (except 
2 Kings).  Jerome  calls  the  authors  of  the  fifth 
and  sixth  Judiicos  translatores ;”  but  tire  trans- 
lator of  this  must  have  been  a Christian  wheir  he 
executed  his  work,  or  else  the  hand  of  a Christian 
reviser  must  have  meddled  with  it  before  it  was 
employed  by  Origen.  Of  the  seventh  version  very 
few  fragments  remain.  It  seems  to  have  contained 
the  Psalms  and  minor  prophets ; and  the  translator 
was  probably  a Jew.  The  existing  fragments  of 
these  varied  versions  are  mostly  to  be  found  in  the 
editions  of  the  relics  of  Origen’s  Hexapla,  by  Mont- 
fatreon  and  by  Bardht.  6.  The  Veneto-Grbkk 
Version. — A MS.  of  the  14th  century,  in  the 
library  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  contains  a peculiar 
version  of  the  Pentateuch,  Proverbs  Ecclesiastes, 
Canticles,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  and  Daniel.  All  of 
these  books,  except  the  Pentateuch,  were  pub- 
lished by  Villoison  at  Strasburg  in  1784 ; the  Penta- 
teuch was  edited  by  Ammon  at  Erlangen  in  1 790-91. 
It  may  be  said  briefly  that  the  translation  was  made 
from  the  Hebrew,  although  the  present  punctuation 
and  accentuation  is  often  not  followed,  and  the 
translator  was  no  doubt  acquainted  with  some  other 
Greek  versions. 

LATIN  VERSIONS.  [Vulgate.] 
SAMARITAN  VERSIONS.  [Samaritan  Pen- 
tateuch.] 

SLAVONIC  VERSION.  In  the  year  862  there 
was  a desire  expressed,  or  an  inquiry  made,  for 
Christian  teachers  in  Moravia,  and  in  the  following 
year  the  labours  of  missionaries  began  amongst  them. 
These  missionaries  were  Cyrillus  and  Methodius, 
two  brothers  from  Thessalonica : to  Cyrillus  is 
ascribed  the  invention  of  the  Slavonian  alphal<et, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.  He  appears  to  have  died  at  Rome  in 
868,  while  Methodius  continued  for  many  years  to 
be  the  bishop  of  the  Slavonians.  He  is  stated  to 
have  continued  his  brother’s  translation,  although 
how  much  they  themselves  actually  executed  is 
quite  uncertain.  . The  Old  Testament  is,  as  might 
be  supposed,  a version  from  the  LXX.,  but  what 
measure  of  revision  it  may  since  have  received 
seems  to  be  by  no  means  certain.  As  the  oldest 
known  MS.  of  the  whole  Bible  is  of  the  year  1499, 
it  may  reasonably  be  questioned  whether  this  version 
may  not  in  large  portions  be  comparatively  modem. 
The  oldest  MS.  of  any  part  of  this  version  is  an 
Evangeliarium,  in  Cyrillic  characters,  of  the  year 
1056.  The  firet  printed  portion  was  an  edition  of 
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the  Gospels  in  Wallachia,  in  1512;  in  1575  the 
same  jiortion  was  printed  at  Wilna;  and  in  1581 
the  whole  Bible  was  printed  at  Ostrog  in  Volhynia. 
The  general  text  is  such  ns  would  have  been  ex- 
pected in  the  ninth  century:  some  readings  from 
the  Latin  liave,  it  appeals,  been  introduced  in 
places. 

SYRIAC  VERSIONS. — I.  Of  tiie  Old  Testa- 
ment. A.  From  the  Hebrew. — In  the  early  times 
of  Syrian  Christianity  there  wus  executed  a version 
of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  original  Hebrew, 
the  use  of  which  must  have  been  as  widely  ex- 
tended as  was  the  Christian  profession  amongst  that 
people.  Ephraem  the  Syrian,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  4th  century,  gives  abundant  proof  of  its  use  in 
general  by  his  countrymen.  When  he  calls  it  OUlt 
VERSION,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  in  opposition  to 
any  other  Syriac  translation,  but  in  contrast  to  the 
original  Hebrew  text,  or  to  tiio6e  in  other  languages. 
At  a later  period  this  Syriac  translation  was  desig- 
nated Peshito  ( Simple ).  It  is  probable  that  this 
name  was  applied  to  the  version  after  another  had 
been  formed  tiom  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text.  This 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  has  always  been  the 
ecclesiastical  version  of  the  Syrians.  Its  existence 
and  use  prior  to  the  divisions  of  the  Syrian  Churches 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  Ephraem  alone.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  any  part  of  the  Syriac  ver- 
sion is  oMer  than  the  advent  of  our  Lord ; those 
who  placed  it  under  Abgarus,  king  of  Edessa,  seem 
to  have  argued  on  the  account  that  the  Syrian  jieople 
then  received  Christianity.  All  that  the  account 
shows  clearly  is,  that  it  was  believed  to  belong  to 
the  earliest  period  of  the  Christian  faith  among 
them.  Ephraem,  in  the  4th  century,  not  only 
shows  that  it  was  then  current,  but  also  gives  the 
impression  that  this  had  even  then  been  long  the 
case.  For  in  his  commentaries  he  gives  explana- 
tions of  terms  which  were  even  then  obscure.  This 
might  have  been  from  age : if  so,  the  version  was 
made  comparatively  long  before  his  days:  or  it 
might  be  from  its  having  been  in  a dialect  different 
from  that  to  which  he  was  accustomed  at  Edessa. 
Iu  this  case,  then,  the  translation  was  made  iu  some 
other  part  of  Syria.  Probably  the  origin  of  tlie 
Oid  Syriac  .version  is  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  Old  Latin  ; and  that  it  differed  as  much  from 
the  polished  language  of  Edessa  as  did  the  Old 
Latin,  male  iu  the  African  Province,  from  the  con- 
tempornry  writers  of  Rome.  The  Old  Syriac  has 
the  (teculiar  value  of  being  the  first  version  from  the 
Hebrew  original  made  for  Christian  use.  The  proof 
that  this  version  was  made  from  the  Hebrew  is 
twofold  : we  have  the  direct  statements  of  Ephraem, 
and  we  find  the  same  thing  as  evident  from  the 
internal  examination  of  the  version  itself*.  The  first 
printed  edition  of  this  veraion  was  that  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Paris  Polyglott  of  Le  Jay  in  1645;  it 
is  said  that  the  editor,  Gabriel  Sionita,  a Maronite, 
had  only  an  imperfect  MS.  In  Walton’s  Poliglott, 
1657,  the  Paris  text  is  reprinted,  but  with  the  addi- 
tion of  the  A|kmu  vphnl  books  which  had  been  want- 
ing. In  the  punctuation  given  iu  the  Polyglotts,  a 
system  was  introduced  which  was  in  part  a pecu- 
liarity of  Gabriel  Sionita  himself.  Dr.  Lee  col- 
lated for  the  »ext  which  he  edited  for  the  Bible  So- 
ciety six  Syriac  MSS.  of  the  Old  Test,  in  general, 
and  a very  ancient  copy  of  the  Pentateuch  : he  also 
used  in  pait  the  commentaries  of  Ephraem  and  of 
IW-Hebraeus.  From  these  various  sources  he 
constructed  his  text,  with  the  aid  of  tiiat  found 


already  in  the  Polyglotts.  But  we  have  now  in 
this  country,  in  the  MS.  treasures  brought  from 
the  Nitrian  valleys,  the  means  of  far  tnoie  accu- 
rately editing  this  version.  It  has  been  much 
di»cussed  whether  this  translation  were  a Jewish 
or  a Christiau  work.  There  need  be  no  reason- 
able objection  made  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  a 
Christian  work.  It  may  be  said  that  the  Syriac  ra 
general  supports  the  Hebrew  text  that  we  hare. 
A resemblance  has  been  pointed  out  between  the 
Syriac  and  the  reading  of  some  of  the  Chaldee  Tar- 
gums:  if  the  Targura  is  the  older,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  Syriac  translator  examined  the  Targuna 
in  difficult  passages.  If  existing  Targumsare  mare 
recent  than  the  Syriac,  it  may  happen  that  tlxar 
coincidences  arise  from  the  use  of  a common  socn> 
— an  earlier  Taigum.  But  theie  is  another  pwtf 
of  inquiry  of  more  impoitance:  it  is,  how  far  hai 
this  version  been  affected  by  the  LXX.  ? and  ta 
what  are  we  to  attribute  this  influeii<«  ? It  is 
possible  that  the  influence  of  the  LXX.  is  paitly  to 
be  ascribed  to  copyists  and  revisers;  while  in  part 
this  belonged  to  the  version  as  originally  cuds. 
When  the  extensive  use  of  the  LXX.  is  leniemberw. 
and  how  soon  it  was  superstitiously  imagined  to 
have  been  made  by  direct  inspiration,  so  that  it  »m 
deemed  canonically  authoritative,  we  cannot  M 
wonder  that  leadings  from  the  LXX.  should  hare 
been  from  time  to  time  introduced.  Some  co*n pr- 
ison with  the  Greek  is  probable  even  before  the 
time  of  Ephraem  ; for,  ns  to  the  Apocryphal  books, 
while  he  cites  some  of  them  (though  not  as  Scrip- 
ture), the  Apocryphal  additions  to  Ektniel  ami  the 
Books  of  Maccabees  weie  not  yet  found  in  Syriac. 
Whoever  translated  any  of  these  books  from  the 
Greek,  may  oomIj  hive  also  compared  with  it  ra 
some  places  i/«  h»ks  previously  translated  from 
the  Hebrew.  In  the  Book  of  Psalms  this  versie* 
exhibits  many  peculiarities.  Either  the  tranriat.vh 
of  the  Psalter  must  be  a work  indc]«ndeut  o:  toe 
Peshito  iu  general,  or  else  it  has  been  stnutgriy 
revised  and  alteied,  not  only  from  tlie  Greek,  but 
also  from  liturgical  use.  It  is  stated  that,  after 
the  divisions  of  the  Syrian  Church,  there  were  revi- 
sions of  this  one  version  bv  the  Monophvaites  and 
by  the  Nestoriaus.  The  A'jrkapJtcnsiin  revests* e 
mentioned  by  Bar-IIebraeus  was  only  known  by 
name  prior  to  the  investigations  of  Wiseman.  It  » 
found  in  two  MSS.  in  the  Vatican,  and  was  formed 
for  the  use  of  Monophvsites.  B.  The  Syria-?  rt~~ 
sion  from  the  Hexaplar  Greek  Text. — The  only 
Syriac  version  of  the  Old  Test,  up  to  the  6th  cen- 
tury was  apparently  the  Peshito.  Moses  Agfee- 
laeus,  who  lived  iu  the  middle  of  tlie  6th  century, 
speaks  of  the  versions  of  tlie  New  Test,  and  the 
Psalter , “which  Polycarp  (rest  his  soul!),  the 
Chorepiscopus,  made  in  Syriac  for  the  faithful  Xe- 
naias,  the  teacher  of  Mabng,  worthy  of  the  mem  -ry 
of  tlie  good.”  It  is  said  that  tlie  Nestnrian  patri- 
arch, Mnrahba,  A.D.  552,  made  a version  from  the 
Greek.  The  version  by  Piul  of  Tela,  a Monophy*- 
ite,  was  made  in  the  beginning  of  tlie  7th  century; 
for  its  basis  he  used  the  Hexiftlar  Gieek  Text — ti-al 
is,  the  LXX.,  with  the  corrections  of  Origeo,  the 
asterisks,  obeli,  &e.,  and  with  the  refei enc«s  to 
the  other  Greek  versions.  The  Syn»-HexapUr  ver- 
sion was  made  on  the  principle  of  followiag  the 
Greek,  word  for  word,  as  exactly  as  possible.  It 
contains  the  marks  introduced  by  Origen  ; and  the 
references  to  the  versions  of  Aquila,  Symmachu*, 
Theodotion,  Ac.  Iu  fact,  it  is  from  this  Srnme 
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■version  that  we  obtain  onr  most  accurate  acquaint- 
ance with  the  results  of  the  critical  labours  of 
Origen.  It  is  from  a MS.  in  the  Ambrosinn  Library 
at  Milan  that  we  possess  accurate  means  of  know- 
ing this  Syriac  version.  The  MS.  in  question  con- 
tains the  Psalms,  Job,  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  Can- 
ticles, Wisdom,  Ecclesinsticus,  minor  prophets, 
Jeremiah,  Baruch,  Daniel.  Ezekiel,  and  Isaiah. 
Norberg  published,  at  Lund  in  1787,  the  Books  of 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,  fiom  a transcript  which  he 
had  mrnle  of  the  MS.  at  Milan.  In  1788  Bugati 
published  at  Milan  the  Book  of  Daniel  ; he  also 
edited  the  Psalms  the  printing  of  which  had  been 
completed  before  his  death  in  1818 ; it  was  pub- 
lished in  1820.  The  rest  of  the  contents  of  the 
Milan  Codex  (with  the  exception  of  the  Apocryphal 
books)  wits  published  at  Berlin  in  1885,  by  Mid-, 
deldorpf,  from  the  transcript  made  by  Norberg ; 
Middeldoipf  also  added  the  4th  (2nd)  Book  of  Kings 
from  a MS.  at  Paris.  Besides  these  portions  of 
this  Syriac  version,  the  MSS.  from  the  Nitrian 
monasteries  now  in  the  British  Museum  would  arid 
a good  deal  more:  amongst  these  there  are  six,  from 
which  much  might  be  drawn,  so  that  part  of  the 
Pentnteuch  and  other  books  may  be  recovered.  To 
enumerate  the  supposed  versions  is  needless.  It  is 
only  requisite  to  mention  that  Thomas  of  Ilarkel 
seems  to  have  made  a translation  from  the  Greek 
into  Syriac  of  some  of  the  Apocryphal  hooks— at 
least,  the  subscriptions  in  certain  MSS.  state  this.— 
II.  The  Syriac  New  Testament  Versions. — 
A.  The  Peshito  Syiiac  N.  T.  It  may  stand  as  an 
admitted  fact  that  a version  of  the  New  Test,  in 
Syiiac  existed  in  the  2nd  century ; and  to  this  we 
may  refer  the  statement  of  Eusebius  respecting 
Uegesippus,  thnt  he  “ made  quotations  from  the 
Gospel  according  to  the  Hebrews  and  the  Syriac.” 
It  seems  equally  certain  that  in  the  4th  century 
such  a version  was  as  well  known  of  the  New  Test, 
as  of  the  Old.  To  the  translation  in  common  use 
amongst  the  Syrians,  orthodox,  Monophysite,  or 
Nestorian,  from  the  5th  century  and  onward,  the 
name  of  Peshito  has  been  ns  commonly  applied  in 
the  New  Test,  as  the  Old.  There  seem  to  be  but 
few  notices  of  the  old  Syriac  Version  in  early  writers. 
Cosmas  Indicopleustes,  in  the  former  half  of  the 
6th  centuiy,  incidentally  informs  us  that  the  Syiiac 
translation  docs  not  contain  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter,  2 and  3 John,  and  Jude.  In  1552  Moses 
of  Mnrdin  came  to  Rome  to  Pope  Julius  III.,  com- 
missioned by  Ignntius  the  Jacobite  (Monophysite) 
patriarch,  to  state  his  religious  opinions,  to  effect 
(it  is  said)  a union  with  the  Romish  Church,  and 
to  get  the  Syriac  New  Test,  printed.  In  this  last 
object  he  failed  both  at  Rome  and  Venice.  At  Vienna 
he  was,  however,  successful.  Widmanstadt,  the 
chancellor  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  L,  had  himself 
learned  Syriac  from  Theseus  Ambrosius  many  years 
previously  ; and  through  his  influence  the  emperor 
undertook  the  charge  of  an  edition,  which  appeared 
in  1555,  through  the  joint  labours  of  Widman- 
stadt,  Moses,  ami  Post  ell.  In  having  only  three 
Catholic  epistles,  this  Syriac  New  Test,  agreed  with 
the  description  of  Cosmas;  the  Apocalypse  was  also 
wanting,  as  well  as  the  section  John  viii.  1-11. 
One  of  the  principal  editions  is  that  of  I.eusden  and 
Schaaf.  The  Lexicon  which  accompanies  this  edi- 
tion is  of  gieat  value.  The  lute  Professor  Lee  pub- 
lished an  edition  in  1816  in  which  he  corrected  or 
altered  the  text  on  the  authority  of  a few  MSS. 
In  1828  the  edition  of  Mr.  William  Greenfie’d  w:r. 


published  by  Messrs.  Bagster.  This  Syriac  Version 
has  been  variously  estimated : some  have  thought 
that  in  it  they  had  a genuine  and  unaltered  monu- 
ment of  the  second,  or  perhaps  even  of  the  first 
century.  Others  finding  in  it  indubitable  marks  of 
a later  age,  were  inclined  to  deny  that  it  had  any 
claim  to  a very  remote  antiquity.  The  fact  is, 
that  this  version  as  transmitted  to  us  contains 
marks  of  antiquity,  and  also  traces  of  a later  age. 
The  two  things  are  so  blended,  thnt  if  either  class 
of  phenomena  alone  were  regarded,  the  most  oppos- 
ite  opinions  might  be  formed.  The  judgment 
formed  by  Griesbach  seems  to  be  certainly  the 
correct  one  as  to  the  peculiarity  of  the  text  of  this 
version:  he  says  (using  the  terms  proper  to  his 
system  of  recensiims)  ; “ Nulli  harum  recensionum 
Syrinca  versio,  prout  quidem  ty pis  excusa  est, 
similis,  verum  nec  ulli  prorsus  dissimilis  est.  In 
multis  concinit  cum  Alexandrina  reoensione,  in  pli>- 
ribus  cum  Occidentali,  in  nonnullis  etiam  cum 
Constantinopolitana,  ita  tamen  ut  quae  in  hanc  pos- 
terioiibus  demum  seculis  iuvecta  sunt,  plcraque 
repudict.  Dicersis  ergo  temporibus  ad  Graecos 
codices  plane  diversos  iterum  iterumque  recognita 
esse  videtur"  (Nov.  Test.  Proleg.  Ixxv.).  Whether 
the  whole  of  this  version  proceeded  from  the  same 
translator  has  been  questioned.  It  appears  pro- 
bable thnt  the  New  Test,  of  the  Peshito  is  not 
from  the  same  hand  as  the  Old.  Not  only  may 
Michaelis  be  right  in  supposing  a peculiar  trans- 
lator of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  but  also 
other  parts  may  be  from  different  hands;  this 
opinion  will  become  more  general  the  more  the 
version  is  studied.  The  revisions  to  which  the 
version  was  subjected  may  have  succeeded  in  part, 
but  not  wholly,  in  effacing  the  indications  of  a plur- 
ality of  translators.  The  Acts  and  Epistles  seem 
to  be  either  more  recent  than  the  Gospels,  though 
far  less  revised;  or  else,  if  coeval,  far  more  cor- 
rected by  later  Greek  MSS.  The  MSS.  of  the 
Karkaphensian  recension  (ns  it  has  l*een  termed) 
of  the  Peshito  Old  Test,  contain  also  fhe  New  with 
a similar  character  of  text.  The  Curetonian  Syria c 
Gospels.—  Among  the  MSS.  brought  from  thc^ 
Nitiian  monasteries  in  1842,  Dr.  Cureton  noticed  a 
copy  of  the  Gospels,  differing  gieatly  from  the  com- 
mon text:  and  this  is  the  form  of  text  to  which  the 
name  of  Curetonian  Syriac  has  been  rightly  applied. 
Every  criterion  which  proves  the  common  Peshito 
not  to  exhibit  a text  of  extreme  antiquity,  equally 
proves  the  early  origin  of  this.  Dr.  Cureton  con- 
siders that  the  MS.  of  the  Gospels  is  of  the  filth 
century,  a point  in  which  all  competent  judges  are 
probably  agreed.  The  MS.  contains  Matt,  i.-viii. 
22,  x.  31-xxiii.  25.  Mark,  the  four  la*t  verses  only. 
John  i.  1-42,  iii.  6-vii.  37,  xiv.  1 1-29 ; Luke  ii. 
48-iii.  16,  vii.  33-xv.  21,  xvii.  24-xxiv.  41.  Bar 
Salibi,  bishop  of  Amida  in  the  12th  century, 
says: — “ There  is  found  occasionally  a Syriac  copy, 
made  out  of  the  Hebrew,  which  inserts  these  three 
kings  in  the  genealogy ; but  that  afterwards  it 
speaks  of  fowteen  aud  not  of  seventeen  generations, 
because  fourteen  generations  has  been  substituted 
for  seventeen  by  the  Hebrews  on  account  of  their 
holding  to  the  septenaiy  number,”  kc.  It  shows 
theft  that  Bar  Salibi  knew  of  a Syriac  text  of  the 
Gospels  in  which  Ahaziaii,  Joash,  and  Amaziah 
were  inserted  in  Matt.  i.  8;  there  is  the  same  lead- 
ing in  the  Curetonian  Syriac:  but  this  might  have 
been  a coincidence.  But  in  ver.  17  the  Curetonian 
text  has  in  contradiction  to  ver.  8,  fourteen  genera- 
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tions  and  not  seventeen:  and  so  had  the  copy  men- 
tioned by  Bar  Salibi : the  former  point  might  be  a 
mere  coincidence  ; the  latter,  however,  shows  such 
a kind  of  union  in  contradiction  as  proves  the 
identity  very  convincingly.  In  examining  the  Cure- 
tonian  text  with  the  common  printed  Peshito,  we 
often  find  such  identity  of  phrase  and  rendering  as 
to  show  that  they  are  not  wholly  independent  trans- 
lations : then,  again,  we  meet  with  such  variety  in 
the  forms  of  words,  &c.  as  seems  to  indicate  that 
in  the  Peshito  the  phraseology  hail  been  revised  and 
relined.  But  the  great  (it  might  be  said  charac- 
teristic) difference  between  the  Curetonian  and  the 
Peshito  Go*]iels  is  in  their  readings;  for  while  the 
latter  cannot  in  its  present  state  be  deemed  an  un- 
changed production  of  the  second  century,  the  former 
beais  all  the  marks  of  extreme  antiquity,  even 
though  in  places  it  may  have  suffered  from  the  in- 
troduction of  readings  curreut  in  very  early  times. 
A comparison  of  the  two  not  only  shows  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  text  of  the  Curetonian  Syriac,  but  it 
also  atlords  abundant  proof  that  the  Peshito  must 
have  been  modernised  aud  revised.  The  antiquity 
of  the  Curetonian  text  is  also  shown  by  the  occur- 
rence of  readings  which  were,  ns  we  know,  early 
current,  even  though  rightly  repudiated  as  erro- 
neous: it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  the  long  additiou 
alter  Matt.  xx.  28.  The  Curetonian  Syriac  pre- 
sents such  a text  as  we  might  have  concluded  would 
be  current  in  the  second  century : the  Peshito  has 
many  features  which  could  not  belong  to  that  age; 
unless,  indeed,  we  aie  ready  to  reject  established 
facts,  and  those  of  a very  numerous  kind  : probably, 
at  least,  two  thousand.  Bar  Salibi  tells  us,  when 
speaking  of  this  version  of  St.  Matthew,  “ there  is 
found  occasional ly  a Syriac  copy  made  out  of  the 
Hebrew:"  we  thus  know  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Syrians  themselves  in  the  12th  century  was  that 
this  translation  of  St.  Matthew  was  not  made  from 
the  Gieek,  but  from  tlie  Hebrew  original  of  the 
Kvangelist:  such,  too,  was  the  judgment  of  Dr. 
Oureton.  The  more  the  evidence,  direct  and  in- 
direct, is  weighed,  the  more  established  it  appeal's 
#vrUl  be  the  judgment  that  the  Curetonian  Syriac  of 
St.  Matthew’s  < iospel  was  translated  from  the  Apos- 
tle's Hebrew  (Syro-Chaldaio)  original,  although 
injured  since  by  copyists  or  revisers.— B.  The 
J'hiioxenian  Syriac  Version,  and  its  revision  by 
Thomas  of  Harkel.  — Philoxenus,  or  Xenaias,  a 
Monophysite,  Bp.  of  Hienipolis  or  Mahug  at  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century,  caused  Polycarp,  his 
Chorepiscopus , to  make  a new  translation  of  the 
New  Test,  into  Syriac.  This  was  executed  in  a.d. 
508,  und  it  is  geneinlly  termed  Philoxenian  from 
its  promoter.  This  version  has  not  been  trans- 
mitted to  us  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  first 
made ; we  only  possess  a revision  of  it,  executed  by 
Thomas  of  Harkel  in  the  following  century  (The  Gos- 
pels, a.d.  616).  From  the  subscriptions  we  learn 
that  the  text  was  revised  by  Thomas  with  three 
(some  copies  say  two)  Greek  MSS.  One  Greek 
copy  is  similarly  mentioned  at  the  close  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Epistles.  In  describing  this  version  as  it 
has  come  down  to  us,  the  text  is  the  first  thing  to 
be  considered.  This  is  characterised  by  extreme 
literality : the  Syriac  idiom  is  constantly  bent  to 
suit  the  Greek,  aud  everything  is  in  some  manner 
expressed  in  the  Greek  phrase  and  order.  As  to 
tiie  kind  of  Greek  text  that  it  represents,  it  is  just 
wliat  might  have  been  expected  in  the  6th  century. 
The  woik  of  Thomas  in  the  text  itself  is  seen  in 


the  introduction  of  obeli,  by  which  passages  which 
he  rejected  were  condemned ; and  of  asterisks,  with 
which  his  insertious  were  distinguished.  His  model 
in  all  this  was  the  Hexaplar  Greek  text,  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  Philoxenian  version  was  very  literal, 
but  that  the  slavish  adaptation  to  tbe  Greek  is  the 
work  of  Thomas.— C.  Syriac  Versions  of  portions 
wanting  in  the  Peshito. — I.  The  second  Epistle  at 
Peter,  the  second  and  third  of  John,  and  that  of 
Jude.  The  fact  has  been  already  noticed,  that  the 
Old  Syriac  Version  did  not  contain  these  Epistle. 
They  were  published  by  Pococke  in  1630,  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Bodleian.  The  suggestion  of  Lhr.  David- 
son, that  the  text  of  Pococke  is  that  of  Philoxenos 
before  it  was  revised  by  Thomas,  seems  most  prob- 
able.— II.  The  Apocalypse.  — In  1627  De  Dteu 
edited  a Syriac  version  of  the  Apocalypse,  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Leyden  Library,  written  by  one  “ Caspar 
from  the  land  of  the  Indians,”  who  lived  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  century.  A MS.  at  Florence, 
also  written  by  this  Caspar,  has  a subscription 
stating  that  it  was  copied  in  1582  from  a MS.  is 
the  writing  of  Thomas  of  Harkel,  in  a.d.  622.  Bat 
the  subscription  seems  to  be  of  doubtful  authority ; 
and  until  the  Rev.  B.  Harris  Cowper  drew  attention 
to  a more  ancieut  copy  of  the  version,  we  might 
well  be  somewhat  uncertain  if  this  were  reaiiy  as 
ancient  work.  It  is  of  small  critical  value,  and  tbe 
MS.  from  which  it  was  edited  is  incorrectly  written. 
This  book,  from  the  Paris  Polyglott  and  onward, 
has  been  added  to  the  Peshito  in  this  relation.— 
III.  The  Syriac  Version  of  John  v iii.  1-11. — Free 
the  MS.  sent  by  A bp.  Ussher  to  De  Dieu,  the  latter 
published  this  section  in  1631.  From  De  Dieu  d 
was  iuserted  in  the  London  Polyglott,  with  a reler- 
ence  to  U>sher,s  MS.,  and  hence  it  has  passed  with 
the  other  editions  of  the  Peshito,  where  it  is  a mere 
interpolation.  Probably  the  version  edited  i>  that 
of  Paul  of  Teln,  the  translator  of  the  Hexaplar  Greek 
text  into  Syriac.— I).  The  Jerusalem  SvkiaC 
LECTION' ARY. — The  MS.  in  the  Vatican  containing 
this  version  was  pretty  fully  described  by  S.  R 
Assemani  in  1756,  in  the  Catalogue  of  tl>e  MSS. 
belonging  to  that  Library.  The  MS.  was  wr  tten 
in  a.d.  1031,  in  peculiar  Syriac  writing;  tb-*  por- 
tions are  of  course  those  for  the  different  festival?, 
some  parts  of  the  Gospels  not  being  there  at  alL 
The  dialect  is  not  common  Syrinc  ; it  was  ternvaf 
the  Jerusalem  Syriac,  from  its  being  &u;>posed  t* 
resemble  the  Jerusalem  Talmud  in  language  «rd 
other  points.  The  grammar  is  peculiar  ; the  fonas 
almost  Chaldee  rather  than  Syriac ; two  characters 
are  used  for  expressing  F and  P.  For  critical  pur- 
poses this  Lectionary  has  a far  higher  value  tfcaa  R 
has  for  any  other:  its  readings  often  coincide  with 
the  oldest  and  best  authorities.  In  Adler's  opin  aa 
its  date  as  a version  would  be  from  tbe  4th  to  tbe 
6th  century  ; but  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  it 
is  of  so  early  au  age,  or  that  any  Syrians  then  ccull 
have  used  so  corrupt  a dialect.  The  first  volume, 
of  an  edition  of  this  Lectionary,  containing  tie 
Syriac  text,  with  a Latin  translation,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Count  Miniscalchi  Erizzo. 

TARGUM,  a Chaldee  word  of  uncertain  origin; 
the  general  term  for  the  CHALDEE,  or,  more  w- 
cumtely,  ARAMAIC  VERSIONS  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  injunction  to  44  read  the  Book  of  the 
Law  before  all  Israel  ....  the  men,  and  wonw*. 
aud  children,  and  the  strangers,”  on  the  Feist  «f 
Tabernacles  of  every  Sabbatical  year,  as  a means  rf 
solemn  instruction  aud  edification,  is  hist  found  u. 
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Deut.  xxxi.  10-13.  How  far  the  ordinance  was  ob- 
served in  early  times  we  have  no  means  of  judging. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  such  readings  did 
take  place  in  the  days  of  Jeremiah.  Certain  it  is 
that  among  the  first  acts  undeitaken  by  Kira  to- 
wards the  restoration  of  the  primitive  religion  and 
public  worship  is  reported  his  reading  “ before  the 
congregation,  both  of  men  and  women  ” of  the 
returned  exiles,  44  in  the  Book  in  the  Law  of  God  ” 
(Neh.  viii.  2,  8).  Aided  by  those  men  of  learning 
and  eminence  with  whom,  according  to  tradition, 
he  founded  that  most  important  religious  and  polit- 
ical body  called  the  Great  Synagogue,  or  Men  of 
the  Great  Assembly,  he  appears  to  have  succeeded 
iu  so  firmly  establishing  regular  and  frequent  public 
readings  in  the  Sacred  Records,  that  later  authori- 
ties almost  unanimously  trace  this  hallowed  custom 
to  times  immemorial — nay  to  the  times  of  Moses 
himself.  To  these  ancient  readings  in  the  Penta- 
teuch were  added,  in  the  course  of  time,  leadings  in 
the  Prophets  (in  some  Babylonian  cities  even  in  the 
Hagiogrnpha),  which  were  called  Haf tarot! j ; but 
when  and  how  these  were  introduced  is  still  matter 
tor  speculation.  If,  however,  the  primitive  reli- 
gion was  re-established,  together  with  the  second 
Temple,  in  more  than  its  former  vigour,  thus  en- 
abling the  small  number  of  the  returned  exiles — 
and  these,  according  to  tradition,  the  lowest  of  the 
low,  the  poor  in  wealth,  in  knowledge,  and  in  an- 
cestry, the  very  outcasts  and  refuse  of  the  nation 
as  it  were — to  found  upon  the  ruins  of  Zion  one  of 
the  most  important  and  lasting  spiritual  common- 
wealths that  has  ever  been  known,  there  was  yet 
one  thing  which  neither  authority  nor  piety,  neither 
Academy  nor  synagogue,  could  restore  to  its  original 
power  and  glory — the  Hebrew  language.  Ere  long 
it  was  found  necessary  to  translate  the  national 
books,  in  order  that  the  nation  from  whose  midst 
they  had  sprung  might  be  able  to  understand  them. 
And  if  for  the  Alexandrine,  or  rather  the  whole 
body  of  Hellenistic  Jews,  Greek  translations  had 
to  be  composed,  those  who  dwelt  on  the  hallowed 
soil  of  tlveir  forefathers  had  to  receive  the  sacred 
word  through  an  Aramaic  medium.  If  the  common 
people  thus  gradually  had  lost  all  knowledge  of  the 
tongue  in  which  were  written  the  books  to  be  lead 
to  them,  it  naturally  followed  (in  order  “ that  they 
might  understand  them")  that  recourse  must  be 
hud  to  a translation  into  the  idiom  with  which  they 
were  familiar — the  Aramaic.  That  further,  since 
a bare  translation  could  not  in  all  cases  suffice,  it 
was  necessary  to  add  to  the  translation  an  explana- 
tion, more  particularly  of  the  more  difficult  and 
obscure  passages.  Both  translation  and  explanation 
were  designated  by  the  term  Targum.  In  the  course 
of  time  there  sprang  up  a guild,  whose  sjiecial 
office  it  was  to  act  as  interpreters  iu  both  senses 
( Metwgeman),  while  formerly  the  learned  alone 
volunteered  their  services.  These  interpreters  were 
subjected  to  certain  bonds  and  regulations  as  to  the 
form  and  substance  of  their  renderings.  Again, 
certain  passages  liable  to  give  offence  to  the  multi- 
tude are  specified,  which  may  l*  read  in  the  syna- 
gogue and  translated ; others,  which  may  be  lead 
but  not  translated  ; others,  again,  which  may 
neither  be  read  nor  translated.  Altogether  these 
Met  urge manim  do  not  seem  to  have  Veen  held  gener- 
ally in  very  high  respect;  one  of  the  reasons  being 
probably  that  they  were  paid,  and  thus  made  the 
Torah  “ a spade  to  dig  with  it."  A fair  notion  of 
what  was  considered  a proper  Targum  may  be 


gathered  from  the  mnxim  preserved  in  the  Talmud  : 
“ Whosoever  translates  [as  Meturgeman]  a verse  in 
its  closely  exact  fonn  [without  proper  regard  to  its 
real  meaning]  is  a liar,  and  whosoever  adds  to  it  is 
impious  and  a blasphemer , e.  g.,  the  literal  render- 
ing into  Chaldee  of  the  verse.  4 They  saw  the  God 
of  Israel*  (Ex.  xxiv.  10),  is  as  wrong  a translation 
as  4 They  saw  the  angel  of  God  the  proper  ren- 
dering being,  4 They  saw  the  glory  of  the  God  of 
Israel.’ " The  same  causes  which,  in  the  course  of 
time,  led  to  the  writing  down — after  many  centu- 
ries of  oral  transmission — of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Traditional  Law,  engendered  also,  and  aliout  the 
same  period,  os  it  would  appear,  written  Targums  : 
for  certain  portions  of  the  Bible,  at  least.  The 
fear  of  the  adulterations  and  mutilntious  which  the 
Divine  Word — amid  the  troubles  within  and  with- 
out the  Commonwealth — must  undergo  nt  the  hands 
of  incompetent  or  impious  exponents,  broke  through 
the  rule,  that  the  Taigum  should  only  be  oral,  lest 
it  might  acquire  undue  authority.  The  gradual 
growth  of  the  Code  of  the  written  Targum,  such  as 
now  embraces  almost  the  whole  of  the  0.  T.,  and 
contains,  we  may  presume,  but  few  snatches  of  the 
primitive  Targums,  is  shrouded  in  deep  obscurity. 
Before,  however,  entering  into  a more  detailed  ac- 
count, we  must  first  dwell  for  a short  time  on  the 
Midrash  itself,  of  which  the  Targum  forms  part. 
The  centre  of  all  mental  activity  and  religious 
action  among  the  Jewish  community,  after  the 
return  from  Babylon,  was  the  Scriptural  Canon 
collected  by  the  Soferim,  or  Men  of  the  Great 
Synagogue.  These  formed  the  chief  authority  on 
the  civil  and  religious  law,  and  their  authority 
was  the  Pentateuch.  Their  office  as  expounders 
and  commentators  of  the  Sacred  Records  was  two- 
fold. They  had,  firstly,  to  explain  the  exnct 
meaning  of  such  prohibitions  and  ordinances  con- 
tained in  the  Mosaic  Books  ns  seemed  not  explicit 
enough  for  the  multitude,  and  the  precise  applica- 
tion of  which  in  fonner  days  had  been  forgotten 
during  the  Captivity.  Secondly,  laws  neither  sjie- 
cially  contained  nor  even  indicated  in  the  Penta- 
teuch were  inaugurated  by  them  according  to  the 
new  wants  of  the  times  and  the  ever-shifting  ne- 
cessities of  the  growing  Commonwealth.  Tins 
juridical  and  homiletical  expounding  and  inter- 
preting of  Scripture  is  called  darash,  and  the  ava- 
lanche of  Jewish  literature  which  began  silently  to 
gather  from  the  time  of  the  return  from  the  exile 
and  went  on  rolling  uninterruptedly,  until  about  a 
thousand  years  after  the  destruction  of  the  second 
Temple,  may  be  comprised  under  the  general  name 
Midrash — 44  expounding  ” The  two  chief  branches 
indicated  are,  ffalachah,  the  rule  by  which  to 
go,  = binding,  authoritative  law ; and  Haggadah 
= saying,  legend, — flights  of  fancy,  darting  up 
from  the  Divine  Word.  The  ffalachah,  treating 
more  especially  the  Pentateuch  as  the  legal  part  of 
the  O.  T.,  bears  towards  this  book  the  relation  of 
an  amplified  and  annotated  Code.  The  Haggadah, 
on  the  other  hand,  held  especial  sway  over  the  wide 
field  of  ethical,  poetical,  prophetical,  and  historical 
elements  of  the  O.  T.,  but  was  free  even  to  inter- 
pret its  legal  and  historical  passages  fancifully  and 
allegorically.  The  aim  of  the  Haggadah  being  the 
purely  momentary  one  of  elevating,  comforting, 
edifying  its  audience  for  the  time  being,  it  did  not 
pretend  to  possess  the  slightest  authority.  The 
first  collections  of  the  ffalachah — embracing  the 
whole  field  of  juridico-political,  religious,  and  prao* 
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t uil  life,  both  of  the  individual  and  of  the  nation  : 
the  human  and  Divine  law  to  its  most  minute 
and  insignificant  deta.ls — were  instituted  by  Hillel, 
Akiba,  and  Sim»n  B.  Gamaliel ; but  the  final  re- 
daction of  the  general  code,  Alishri'i,  to  which 
the  later  Toseftahs  and  Bornithas  form  supple- 
ments, is  due  to  Jehudah  Iiannasi  in  220  A.D.  The 
masters  of  the  Mi-hna'c  period,  after  the  Sofcrim, 
are  the  Tannaim,  who  were  followed  by  the  Amo- 
raim.  The  discussions  and  further  amplifications 
of  the  Mi.-hna  by  the  latter,  form  the  Geinarti 
(Complement),  a work  extant  in  two  redactions, 
viz.  that  of  Palestine  or  Jerusalem  (middle  of  4th 
century),  and  of  Babylon  (5th  century  a D.),  which, 
together  with  the  Mishin,  aie  comprised  under  the 
name  Talmud.  From  this  indispensable  digression 
we  return  to  the  subject  of  Tnrgum.  The  Targums 
now  extant  are  as  follows; — I.  The  Targum  OP 
Onkelos  on  the  Pentateuch.  — Onkelos  is 
the  same  name  as  Aquila,  the  Greek  translator  of 
the  O.  T.  (see  p.  97‘J) ; and  the  Targum  was  so 
called  because  the  new  Chaldee  Version  was  stalled 
under  the  name  which  had  become  expressive  of  the 
type  and  ideal  of  a BiMe-translntion ; so  that,  in 
fact,  it  was  a Targum  done  in  the  manner  of 
Aquila: — A qnila-  Targum.  With  regard  to  the 

date,  the  Targum  was  begun  to  be  committed 
to  writing  about  the  end  of  the  2nd  century, 
a.d.  So  far,  however,  from  its  superseding  the 
oral  Targum  at  once,  it  was  on  the  contrary 
strictly  fo; bidden  to  lead  it  in  public.  Nor  was 
there  any  uniformity  in  the  Version.  Down  to 
the  middle  of  the  2nd  century  we  find  the  mas- 
ters most  materially  differing  from  each  other 
with  respect  to  the  Targum  of  certain  jvissages, 
and  translations  quoted  not  to  be  found  in  any 
of  our  Targums.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in 
placing  the  work  of  collecting  the  different  frag- 
ments with  their  variants,  and  reducing  them  into 
one — finally  authorised  Veision — about  the  end  of 
the  3rd,  or  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century,  and 
in  assigning  Babylon  to  it  ns  the  birthplace.  We 
now  turn  to  the  Targum  itself.  Its  language  is 
Chaldee,  closely  approaching  in  purity  of  idiom  to 
that  of  Ezra  and  Daniel.  It  follows  a sober  and 
dear,  though  not  a slavish  exegesis,  and  keeps  as 
closely  and  minutely  to  the  text  as  is  at  all  con- 
sistent with  its  purpose,  viz.,  to  be  chiefly,  and 
nbove  all,  a veision  for  the  people.  Its  explanations 
of  difficult  and  obscure  pas-ages  bear  ample  witness 
to  the  competence  of  tho>e  who  gave  it  its  final 
shaj>e,  and  infused  into  it  a rare  unity.  It  avoids 
the  legendary  character  with  which  all  the  later 
Targums  entwine  the  Biblical  word,  as  far  as  ever 
circumstances  would  allow.  Only  in  the  poetical 
jiassages  it  was  compelled  to  yield — though  re- 
luctantly— to  the  popular  craving  for  Haggadah ; 
- but  even  here  it  dioo>es  and  selects  with  rare  taste 
and  tact.  In  spi'e  of  its  many  and  important 
discrepancies,  the  Targum  never  for  one  moment 
forgets  its  aim  of  being  a clear,  though  free, 
translation  for  the  people , and  nothing  more. 
Wherever  it  deviates  from  the  literalness  of  the 
text,  such  a course,  in  its  case,  is  fully  justified 
— nay,  necessitated — either  by  the  obscurity  of 
the  passage,  or  the  wrong  construction  that  na- 
turally would  be  pot  upon  its  wording  by  the 
multitude.  The  explanations  given  agree  either 
with  the  real  sense,  or  develop  the  current  tradi- 
tion supposed  to  underlie  it.  As  to  the  Bible  Text 
from  which  the  Targum  was  prepared,  we  have 


no  certainty  whatever  on  this  head,  owing  to  th» 
extraordinarily  corrupt  state  of  our  Targum  texts. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that,  broadly  speakrac, 
our  present  Masoretic  text  has  been  the  one  from 
which  the  Onk.  Version  was,  if  not  made,  yet 
edited,  at  all  events.  Of  the  extraordinary  simi- 
larity fret  ween  Onkelos  and  the  Samaritan  Verson 
we  have  spoken  under  Samaritan  Pextatf.cch. 
—II.  Targum  on  the  Prophets. — viz.  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  Isaiah,  Jeremirh,  Ezekiel, 
and  the  twelve  Minor  Prophets,— called  TaROCM 
ok  Jonathan  ben  Uzziel.  We  shall,  probo- 
bly  not  be  far  wrong  in  placing  this  Targum  sons* 
time,  although  not  long,  after  Oukelos,  or  about 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century  ; — the  latter  yean 
of  R.  Joseph,  who,  it  is  said,  occupied  himself 
chiefly  with  the  Targum  when  he  had  become  bliai. 
This  Targum  may  fairly  be  described  as  folding,  in 
point  of  interpretation  and  enlargement  of  the  text, 
the  middle  place  between  Onkelos,  who  only  in  ex- 
treme cases  deviates  into  paraphrase,  and  the  tab- 
sequent  Targums,  whose  connexion  with  their  texu 
is  frequently  of  the  most  flighty  character.  Tin 
interpretation  of  Jonathan,  where  it  adhest*  to  tie 
text,  is  mostly  very  correct  in  a philosophical  and 
exegetical  sense,  closely  literal  even,  provided  the 
meaning  of  the  original  is  easily  to  be  undmtoeJ 
by  the  people.  When,  however,  similes  are  wi. 
unfamiliar  or  obscure  to  the  people,  it  unhextE- 
inglv  dissolves  them,  and  makes  them  easy  in  tier 
mouths  like  household  words,  by  adding  as  mut’i 
of  explanation  as  seems  fit ; sometimes,  it  cants',  b* 
denied,  less  sagaciously,  even  incorrectly,  comp- 
heading  the  original  meaning.— III.  and  IV.  T*fc- 
oum  ok  Jonathan-Ben-Uzziel  and  Jerushil- 
mi-Targum  on  the  Pentateuch.— Onkelos  tsi 
Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch  and  Prophets,  who- 
ever be  their  exact  date,  place,  authorship  »af 
editorship,  are  the  oldest  of  existing  Targms 
and  belong,  in  their  present  shaj-e,  to  Babylon  aai 
the  Babylonian  academies  flourishing  between  the 
3rd  and  4th  centuries  a.d.  But  precisely  •»  t»* 
parallel  and  independent  developments  of  the  Oral 
Law  have  sprung  up  iu  the  Palestinian  and  Bn: y- 
lonian  Talmuds  respectively,  so  also  recent  investig- 
ation has  proved  to  demonstration  the  existence  of 
two  distinct  cycles  of  Targums  on  the  Written  Lx» 
— ».  e.  the  entire  body  of  the  Old  Testament  Tm 
one  first  collected,  revised,  and  editel  in  Rahyioc. 
called — more  especially  that  part  of  it  which  «> 
braced  the  Pentateuch  (Onkelos) — the  Babylonian. 
The  other,  continuing  its  oral  life,  so  to  say,  dowa 
to  a much  later  period,  was  written  and  edited— 
less  carefully,  or  rather  with  a much  more  taitbtui 
retention  of  the  oldest  and  youngest  fancies  of  Jlc- 
turgemnnim  and  Darshanim — on  the  soil  of  Jud« 
itself.  Of  this  entire  cycle,  however,  the  PecUte>k 
and  a few  other  books  and  fragmentary  pieces  only 
have  survived  entire,  while  of  most  of  the  other 
books  of  the  Bible  a few  detached  fragment*  are  all 
that  is  known,  and  this  chiefly  from  quotalw** 
As  not  the  least  cause  of  the  loss  of  the  gTeat  bulk 
of  the  Palestinian  Targum  may  also  be  ooouderei 
the  almost  uninterrupted  maityrdom  to  which  th<* 
were  subjected  who  preferred,  under  all  ci ream- 
stance^,  to  live  and  die  in  the  Land  of  Prooi*. 
However  this  may  be,  the  Targum  on  the  Pent** 
teuch  has  come  down  to  us : and  not  in  om.  but 
in  two  recensions.  More  surprising  still,  the 
hitherto  considered  a fragment,  because  of  it*  em- 
bracing portions  only  of  the  individual  books,  a* 
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m reality  never  been  intended  to  embrace  any 
further  poition,  and  we  are  thus  in  the  possession 
of  two  Palestinian  Targums,  preserved  in  their 
original  forms.  The  one,  which  extends  from  the 
first  verse  of  Generis  to  the  hist  of  Deuteronomy,  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Targum  Jonathan  (f«en 
Uzziel)  or  Pseudo- Jonathan  on  the  Pentateuch. 
The  other,  interpreting  single  verses,  often  single 
words  only,  is  extant  in  the  following  proportions : 
a third  on  Genesis,  a fourth  on  Deuteronomy,  a 
fifth  on  Numbers,  three-twentieths  on  Exodus,  and 
about  one-fourteenth  on  Leviticus.  The  latter  is 
generally  called  Targum  Jerushalmi,  or,  down  to 
the  11th  century  (Hai  Gaon,  Cliananel),  Targum 
Krets  Israel,  Targum  of  Jerusalem  or  of  the  land 
of  Israel.  Not  before  the  first  half  of  this  century 
did  the  fact  become  fully  and  incontestably  esta- 
blished that  both  Targums  were  in  reality  one — 
that  both  were  known  down  to  the  14th  century 
under  no  other  name  than  Targum  Jerushalmi — 
and  that  some  forgetful  scribe  about  that  time 
must  have  taken  the  abbreviation  *"n — ‘ T.J.’ 
over  one  of  the  two  documents,  and,  instead  of 
dissolving  it  into  Targum-Jerushnlmi,  dissolved 
it  erroneously  into  what  he  must  till  then  have 
been  engaged  in  copying — viz.,  Targum-Jonatlian, 
sc.  ben  Uzziel  (on  the  Prophets).  Of  the  inter- 
mediate stage,  when  only  a few  MSS,  had  received 
the  new  designation,  a curious  fact,  which  Azariah 
de  Rossi  (Cod.  37  b)  mentions,  gives  evidence. 
“ I saw,"  he  says,  “ two  complete  Targums  on 
the  whole  Pentateuch,  word  for  word  alike;  one 
in  Reggio,  which  was  described  in  the  margin, 
4 Targum  of  Jonathan  b.  Uzziel ; ’ the  other  in 
Mantua,  described  at  the  margin  as  ‘ Targum  Je- 
rushalmi.Yet  the  difficulty  of  their  obvious 
dissimilarity,  if  they  were  identical,  remained  to 
l»e  accounted  for.  Zunz  tries  to  solve  it  by 
assuming  that  Pseudo-Jonathan  is  the  original 
Targum,  and  that  the  fragmentary  Jerushalmi  is 
a collection  of  variants  to  it.  Kiaukel  has  gone  a 
step  further,  and  concludes  that  Jerushalmi  is 
a collection  of  emendations  and  additions  to  single 
portions,  phrases,  and  words  of  Onkelos,  and 
Pseudo-Jonathan  a further  emended  and  com- 
pleted edition  to  the  whole  Pentateuch  of  Jeru- 
shalmi-Onkelos.  The  Jerushalmi,  in  both  its 
recensions,  is  written  in  the  Palestinian  dialect.  It 
is  older  than  the  Masomand  the  conquest  of  Western 
Asia  by  the  Arabs.  Syria  or  Palestine  must  be  its 
birthplace,  the  se<»nd  half  of  the  7th  century  its 
date.  Its  chief  aim  and  purpose  is,  especially 
in  its  second  edition,  to  foi  m an  entertaining  com- 
pendium of  all  the  Halachah  and  Haggadah,  which 
refers  to  the  Pentateuch,  and  takes  its  stand 
upon  it.  And  in  this  lies  its  chief  use  to  us.  There 
is  hardly  a single  allegory,  parable,  mystic  di- 
gression, or  tale  in  it  which  is  not  found  in  the 
other  haggndiotic  writings — Mishna,  Talmud,  Me- 
chilta,  Sifra,  Sifri,  &c.— V.  TaRQUMS  OK  “JOSEPH 
the  Blind”  on  the  Haoiograuha. — “When 
Jonathan  ben  Uzziel  began  to  paraphrase  the 
Cethubim  ” (Hagiogmpha),  we  read  in  the  Tal- 
mud, “ a mysterious  voice  was  heard  saying  : 
It  is  enough.  Thou  hast  revealed  the  secrets 
of  the  Piophets — why  wouldst  thou  also  reveal 
those  of  the  Holv  Ghost?”  — It  would  thus 
appear,  that  a Targum  to  these  books  (Job 
excepted)  was  entirely  unknown  up  to  a very  late 
period.  Those  Targums  on  the  Hagiographa  which 
wo  now  possess  have  been  attributed  vaguely  to 
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different  authors,  it  being  assumed  in  the  first 
instance  that  they  were  the  woik  of  one  man. 
Popular  belief  fastened  upon  Joseph  the  Blind. 
Yet,  if  ever  he  did  translate  the  Hagiographa, 
certain  it  is  that  those  which  we  possess  are  not  by 
bis  or  his  disciples'  hands — that  is.  of  the  time  of 
the  4th  century.  Between  him  and  our  hagio- 
graphical  Targums,  many  centuries  must  have 
elapsed.  Yet  we  do  not  even  venture  tc  assign  to 
them  more  than  an  approximate  round  date,  about 
1000  A. I).  Besides  the  Tat  gums  to  the  Pentateuch 
nnd  the  Piophets  those  now  extant  range  over 
Psalms,  Proverbs,  Job,  the  five  Megillolh,  i.e.  Song 
of  Songs,  Ruth,  Lamentations,  Esther,  Ecclesiastes ; 
the  Chronicles  and  Daniel.  Ezra  and  Nehemiah 
alone  are  left  without  a Targum  at  present.— 
VI.  Targum  on  the  Book  of  Chronicles. — 
This  Targum  was  unknown  up  to  a very  recent 
period.  In  1680  it  was  edited  for  the  first  time 
from  an  Erfurt  MS.  by  M.  K.  Beck,  nnd  iu 
1715  from  a more  complete  as  well  as  correct 
MS.  at  Cambridge,  by  D.  Wilkins.  The  name  of 
Hungary  occurring  in  it,  and  its  frequent  use  of 
the  Jerusalem-Tnrgiim  to  the  Pentateuch,  amount- 
ing sometimes  to  simple  copying,  show  sufficiently 
that  its  author  is  neither  “ Jonathan  b.  Uzziel  ” 
nor  “ Joseph  the  Blind,”  ns  has  been  suggested. 
But  the  langunge,  style,  and  the  Haggadah,  with 
which  it  nbouuds,  point  to  a late  period  and  point 
out  Palestine  as  the  place  where  it  was  written.  Its 
use  must  Ire  limited  to  philological,  historical,  and 
geographical  studies.— VII.  Tiik  Targum  to 
Daniel. — It  is  for  the  first  time  thnt  this  Targum 
is  here  formally  introduced  into  the  regular  rank 
and  file  of  Targums,  although  it  has  been  known 
for  now  more  than  five-aud-twenty  years.  Muuk 
found  it,  not  indeed  in  the  Original  Aramaic,  but 
in  what  appears  to  him  to  be  an  extract  of  it 
written  in  Persian.— VIII.  There  is  also  a Chaldee 
translation  extant  of  the  apocryphal  pieces  of 
Esther. 

Version,  Authorised.  I.  Wycliffe  (b. 
13‘24;  d.  1384). — (1.)  It  is  singular,  nnd  not 
without  significance,  that  the  first  translation 
from  the  Bible  connected  with  the  name  of  Wy- 
ciiflfe  should  have  been  that  of  pait  of  the  Apo- 
calypse. The  Last  Age  of  the  Church  (a.I>. 
1356 j translates  and  expounds  the  vision  in  which 
the  Reformer  rend  the  signs  of  his  own  times,  the 
sins  nnd  the  destruction  of  “ Antichrist  nnd  his 
meynee”  ( = multitude).  Shortly  after  this  he 
completed  a version  of  the  Gospels,  accompanied 
bv  a commentary.  Wyclitfe,  however,  though  the 
chief,  wns  not  the  only  labourer  in  the  cause.  An- 
other trnnriation  nnd  commentary  appear  to  have 
been  made  about  the  same  time,  in  ignorance  of 
Wyclifi’e’s  work.  Tliese  prelitnimtiy  labours  weie 
followed  up  by  a complete  translation  of  the  N.T. 
by  Wyclitfe  himself.  The  O.T.  was  undei  taken  bv 
hi»  coadjutor,  Nicholas  de  Hereford,  hut  was  inter- 
rupted, nnd  ends  abruptly  (following  so  far  the 
Older  of  the  Vulgate)  in  the  middle  of  Baruch. 
Many  of  the  MSS.  of  this  version  now  extant  pre- 
sent a different  recension  of  the  text,  nnd  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  work  of  Wyclitfe  ami  Hereford  was 
revised  by  Ri<  hard  Purvey,  circ.  A.D.  1388.  (*2.) 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  as  regards  the  method  of 
the  translator,  that  the  version  was  l>ased  entirely 
upon  the  Vulgate.  Many  MSS.  were  computed, 
nnd  out  of  this  comparison,  the  true  rending  ascer- 
tained as  far  as  possible.  The  uext  step  was  to 
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consult  the  Glossa  Ordinaria,  the  commentaries  of 
Nicholas  de  Lyra,  and  others,  as  to  the  meaning 
of  any  difficult  passages.  After  this  (we  recognise 
here,  perhaps,  a departure  from  the  right  order) 
grammars  were  consulted.  Then  came  the  actual 
work  of  translating,  which  he  aimed  at  making 
idiomatic  rather  than  literal.  (3.)  The  following 
characteristics  may  be  noticed  ns  distinguishing  this 
version:  (1)  The  general  homeliness  of  its  style. 
(2)  The  substitution,  in  many  oases,  of  English 
equivalents  tor  quasi-technical  words.  (3)  The 
extreme  literalness  with  which,  in  some  instances, 
even  at  the  cost  of  being  unintelligible,  the  Vul- 
gate text  is  followed,  as  in  2 Cor.  i.  1 7-19.— 
II.  Tyndal.  — The  work  of  WyclifFe  stands  by 
itself.  Whatever  power  it  exercised  in  preparing 
the  way  for  the  Reformation  of  the  16th  century, 
it  had  no  perceptible  influence  on  later  transla- 
tions. With  Tvudal  we  enter  on  a continuous 
succession.  He  is  the  patriarch,  in  no  remote 
ancestry,  of  the  Authorised  Version.  More  than 
Craumer  or  Ridley  he  is  the  true  hero  of  the  Eng- 
lish Reformation.  “ Ere  many  years,”  he  said,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-six  (a.d.  1520),  he  would  cause 
44  a boy  that  driveth  the  plough  * to  know  more 
of  Scripture  than  the  great  laxly  of  the  clergy  then 
knew  (Foxe,  in  Anderson’s  Annals  of  English  Bible, 
i.  36).  Whether  Tyndal  had  gained  any  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew  before  he  left  England  in  1524 
may  be  uncertain.  The  fact  that  in  1530-31  he 
published  a translation  of  Genesis,  Deuteronomy,  and 
Jonah,  may  be  looked  on  as  the  first-fruits  of  his 
labours,  the  work  of  a man  who  was  giving  this 
proof  of  his  power  to  translate  from  the  original. 
The  N.  T.  was,  however,  the  great  object  of  his 
care.  First  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
Mark  were  published  tentatively,  then  in  1525  the 
whole  of  the  N.  T.  was  printed  in  4to.  at  Cologne 
and  in  small  8vo.  at  Worms.  The  work  was  the 
fruit  of  a self-sacrificing  zeal,  and  the  zeal  was  its  own 
reward.  In  England  it  was  received  with  denuncia- 
tions. Tonstal , bishop  of  London,  preaching  nt  Paul’s 
Cross,  asserted  that  there  were  at  least  21)00  errors 
in  it,  aud  ordered  all  copies  of  it  to  be  bought  up  and 
burnt.  An  Act  of  Parliament  (35  Hen.  VIII.  cap.  1) 
forbade  the  use  of  all  copies  of  Tyndal’s  “ false  trans- 
lation.” The  treatment  which  it  received  from  pro- 
fessed friends  was  hardly  less  annoying.  In  the  mean 
time  the  work  went  on.  Editions  were  printed  one 
after  another.  The  last  appeared  in  1 535,  just  before 
his  death.  His  heroic  life  was  brought  to  a close 
in  1536.  We  may  cast  one  look  on  its  sad 
end — the  treacherous  betrayal,  the  Judas-kiss  of 
the  false  friend,  the  imprisonment  at  Vilvorden, 
the  last  prayer,  “ Lord,  open  the  King  of  Eng- 
land's eyes.”  The  work  to  which  a life  was  thus 
nobly  devoted  was  as  nobly  done.  To  Tyndal  be- 
longs the  honour  of  having  given  the  first  example  of 
a translation  based  on  true  principles,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  later  versions  has  been  almost  in  exact 
proportion  as  they  followed  his.  Believing  that 
every  part  of  Scripture  had  one  sense  and  one  only, 
the  sense  in  the  mind  of  tire  writer  ( Obedience , p. 
304),  he  made  it  his  work,  using  all  philological 
helj  is  that  were  accessible,  to  attain  that  sense. 
Believing  that  the  duty  of  a translator  was  to  place 
his  readers  as  nearly  as  possible  on  a level  with 
those  for  whom  the  books  were  originnlly  written, 
he  looked  on  all  the  later  theological  associations 
that  had  gathered  round  the  words  of  the  N.  T.  a* 
hindrances  rather  than  helps,  and  sought,  as  for  as 


possible,  to  get  rid  of  them.  All  the  exquisite  pv* 
and  simplicity  which  have  endeared  the  A.  V.  to 
men  of  the  most  opposite  tempers  and  crmtmtal 
opinions — is  due  mainly  to  his  clear-sighted  truth- 
fulness. The  desire  to  make  the  Bible  a people’* 
book  led  him  in  one  edition  to  something  like  > 
provincial,  rather  than  a national  tianslation,  bet 
on  the  whole  it  kept  him  five  from  the  betettiug 
danger  of  the  time,  that  of  writing  for  scholars,  Dot 
for  the  people.— III.  Coverdale.— (1.)  A com- 
plete translation  of  the  Bible,  different  from  Trudifs, 
bearing  the  name  of  Miles  Coverdale,  printed  pio- 
bably  at  Zurich,  appeared  in  1535.  The  under- 
taking itself,  and  the  choice  of  Coverdale  m th* 
translator,  were  probably  due  to  Cromwell.  Tyudsi’i 
controversial  treatises,  and  the  polemical  characur 
of  his  prefaces  and  notes,  had  irritated  the  leading 
ecclesiastics  and  embittered  the  mind  of  the  king 
himself  against  him.  There  was  no  hope  of  obtain- 
ing the  king’s  sanction  for  anything  that  bore  htt 
name.  But  the  idea  of  an  English  translation  txgu 
to  find  favour.  The  bishops  even  begun  to  thick 
of  the  thing  as  possible.  Cromwell,  it  is  probabh, 
thought  it  better  to  lose  no  further  time,  and  le 
strike  while  the  iron  was  hot.  A divine  whom  h« 
had  patronised,  though  not,  like  Tyndal,  feding 
himself  called  to  that  special  work,  was  willing  to 
undertake  it.  To  him  accordingly  it  was  intrusted. 
(2.)  The  work  which  was  thus  executed  was  dooc, 
as  might  be  expected,  in  a very  different  fchss 
from  Tyndal’s.  Of  the  two  men,  one  had  msh 
this  the  great  object  of  his  life,  the  other,  in  1m 
own  language,  44  sought  it  not,  neither  desired  it." 
but  accepted  it  as  a task  assigned  him.  One  pre- 
pared himself  for  the  work  by  long  years  of  labour 
in  Greek  and  Hebrew.  The  other  is  content  to 
make  a translation  at  second  hand  44  out  of  tl* 
Douche  (Luther’s  German  Version)  and  the  l-atsv.' 
(3.)  An  inspection  of  Coverdale’s  version  serves  to 
show  the  influence  of  the  authorities  he  followed. 
The  proper  names  of  the  O.  T.  appear  for  the  mart 
part,  in  their  Latin  form,  Elias,  Eliseus,  Ochor.*; 
sometimes,  as  in  Esay  and  Jeremy,  in  that  which 
was  familiar  in  spoken  English.  Some  point*  of 
correspondence  with  Luther’s  version  are  not  with- 
out interest.  Thus  44  Cush,”  which  in  Wydifc. 
Tyndal,  and  the  A.  V.  is  uuiformly  render*! 
44  Ethiopia,”  is  in  Coverdale  44  Morians'  land  ” P*. 
Ixviii.  31  ; Acts  viii.  27,  &c.),  after  the  44  Mohxtc- 
lande  ” of  Luther,  and  appears  in  this  form  acoori- 
ingly  in  the  P.  B.  version  of  the  Psalm*.  The 
proper  nnmo  Rabshakeh  passes,  as  in  Luther,  isV> 
the  44  chief  butler  ” (2  K.  xviii.  17;  Is.  xxxri.  llj. 
44  Shiloh,”  in  the  prophecy  of  Gen.  xlix.  10,  become* 
44  the  worthy,”  after  Luther’s  44  dor  Held.-’  The 
singular  word  44  Lninin  ” is  taken  from  the  V0I5. 
(4.)  What  has  been  6tated  practically  dhspose  uf 
the  claim  which  has  sometimes  been  made  for  thu 
version  of  Coverdale’s,  as  though  it  had  been  male 
from  the  original  text.  It  is  not  improbable,  how- 
ever, that  as  time  went  on  he  added  to  his 
ledge.  He,  at  any  rate,  continued  his  work  a#* 
painstaking  editor.  Fresh  editions  of  his  Bible  weft 
published,  keeping  their  ground  in  *pite  of  rvus. 
in  1537,  1539,  1550,  1553.  He  was  called  u * 
a still  later  {>eriod  to  assist  in  the  Geneva  towco. 
—IV.  Matthew. — (1.)  In  the  year  1537,alar?t 
folio  Bible  appeared  as  edited  and  dedicated  to  t> 
king,  by  Thomas  Matthew.  No  one  of  that  a a»< 
appears  at  all  prominently  in  the  religious  hi#i«y 
Henry  VIII.,  and  this  suggests  the  inferea*  tint 
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the  name  was  pseudonymous,  adopted  to  conceal 
the  real  translator.  The  tradition  which  connects 
this  Matthew  with  John  Rogers,  the  proto-martyr 
of  the  Marian  persecution,  is  all  but  undisputed. 
Matthew's  Bible  reproduces  Tyndal’s  work,  in  the 
N.  T.  entirely,  in  the  O.  T.  as  far  as  2 Chr„  the 
rest  being  taken  with  occasional  modifications  from 
Coverdale.  (2.)  The  printing  of  the  book  was 
begun  apparently  abroad,  and  was  carried  on  as  far 
as  the  end  of  Isaiah.  At  that  point  a new  pagina- 
tion begins,  and  the  names  of  the  Londou  pi  inters, 
Grafton  and  Whitechurch,  appear.  A copy  was 
ordered,  by  royal  proclamation,  to  be  set  up  in 
every  church,  the  c-ost  being  divided  between  the 
clergy  and  the  parishioners.  This  was,  therefore, 
the  first  Authorised  Version.  (3.)  What  has  been 
said  of  Tyudal’s  Version  applies,  of  course,  to  this. 
There  are,  however,  signs  of  a more  advanced  know- 
ledge of  Hebrew.  All  the  technical  words  con- 
nected with  the  1 ’sal ms,  Neginoth,  Shiggaion,  She- 
rninith,  &c.,  are  elaborately  explained.  Ps.  ii.  is 
printed  as  a dialogue.  The  names  of  the  Hebrew 
letters  are  prefixed  to  the  verses  of  Lamentations. 
Reference  is  made  to  the  Chaldee  Paraphrase  (Job 
vi.),  to  Rabbi  Abraham  (Job  xix.),  to  Kimchi  (Ps. 
iii.)  A like  range  of  knowledge  is  shown  in  the 
N.  T.  Strabo  is  quoted  to  show  thnt  the  Magi 
were  not  kings,  Macrobius  as  testifying  to  Herod  s 
ferocity  (Matt,  ii.),  Krasmus’s  Paraphrase  on  Matt, 
xiii.,  xv.  The  popular  identification  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalene with  “ the  woman  that  was  a sinner  ” is 
discussed,  and  rejected  (Luke  x.).  More  notice- 
able even  than  in  Tyndal  is  the  boldness  and  ful- 
ness of  the  excgetical  notes  scattered  throughout  tire 
book.  Strong  and  earnest  in  asserting  what  he 
looked  on  as  the  central  truths  of  the  Gospel,  there 
was  in  Rogers  a Luther-like  freedom  in  other  tilings 
which  has  not  appeared  again  in  any  authorised 
translation  or  popular  commentary.  (4.)  In  the 
order  of  the  books  of  the  N.  T.  Rogers  follows 
Tyndal,  agreeing  with  the  A.  V.  as  far  as  the 
Epistle  to  Philemon.  This  is  followed  by  the 
Epistles  of  St.  John,  then  that  to  the  Hebrews,  then 
those  of  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St.  Jude.  Wood- 
cuts,  not  freely  introduced  elsewhere,  arc  prefixed 
to  every  chapter  in  the  Revelation.— V.  Taver- 
NER  (1539).  (1.)  The  boldness  of  the  pseudo- 

Matthew  had,  as  has  been  said,  frightened  the  eccle- 
siastical world  from  its  propriety,  Coverdale’s 
Version  was,  however,  too  inaccurate  to  keep  its 
ground.  It  was  necessary  to  find  auother  editor, 
and  the  printers  applied  to  Richard  Taverner.  But 
little  is  known  of  his  life.  The  fact  thnt,  though  a 
layman,  he  had  been  chosen  as  one  of  the  canons  of 
the  Cardinal’s  College  at  Oxfotd  indicates  a reputa- 
tion for  scholarship,  and  this  is  continued  by  the 
character  of  his  translation.  (2.)  In  most  respects 
this  may  be  described  as  an  expurgated  edition  of 
Matthew's.— VI.  Crasher.  (1.)  In  the  same 

year  as  Taverner’s,  and  coming  from  the  same 
press,  appeared  an  English  Bible,  in  a more  stately 
folio,  printed  with  a more  costly  type,  bearing  a 
higher  name  than  any  previous  edition.  The  title- 
page  is  an  elaborate  engraving,  the  spirit  and  power 
of  which  indicate  the  hand  of  Holbein.  A preface, 
in  April,  1540,  with  the  initials  T.  C.,  implies  the 
archbishop’s  sanction.  (2.)  Cranmer’s  Version  pre- 
rents, as  might  be  expected,  many  points  of  interest. 
The  prologue  gives  a more  complete  ideal  of  what  a 
translation  ought  to  be  than  we  have  as  yet  seen. 
Words  not  in  the  original  are  to  be  priuted  in  a 


different  type.  The  sign  * indicates  diversity  in 
the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew.  The  frequent  hands 
(*ar)  in  tire  maigin,  in  like  manner,  show  an  in- 
tention to  give  notes  at  the  end ; but  Matthew’s 
Bible  had  made  men  cautious,  and,  as  there  had  not 
been  time  for  “ the  King’s  Council  to  settle  them,” 
they  were  omitted,  and  no  help  given  to  the  reader 
beyond  the  marginal  references.  (3.)  A later  edi- 
tion in  1541  presents  a few  modifications  worth 
noticing.  It  appears  as  “ authorised  ” to  be  “ used 
and  frequented  ” in  every  church  in  the  kingdom. 
The  introduction,  with  all  its  elaborate  promise  of 
a future  perfection  disappears,  and,  in  its  place, 
there  is  a long  preface  by  Cranmer.  It  was  re- 
printed again  and  again,  and  was  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  English  Church  till  1568 — the  in- 
terval of  Mary’s  reign  excepted.  From  it,  accord- 
ingly, were  taken  most,  if  not  all,  the  portions  of 
Scripture  in  the  Prayer-books  of  1549  and  155*2. 
The  Psalms,  ns  a whole,  the  quotations  from  Scrip- 
ture in  the  Homilies,  the  sentences  in  the  Com- 
munion Services,  and  some  phrases  elsewhere,  still 
preserve  the  remembrance  of  it.— VII.  Geneva. 
(1.)  The  reaction  under  Mary  gave  a check  to 
the  whole  work,  as  far  as  England  was  concerned ; 
but  the  exiles  who  fled  to  Geneva  entered  on  it  with 
more  vigour  than  ever.  The  Genevan  refugees — 
among  them  Whittingham,  Goodman,  Pullain, 
Sampson,  and  Coverdale  himself — laboured  “ for 
two  years  or  more,  day  and  night.”  Their  transla- 
tion of  the  N.T.  was  “diligently  revised  by  the 
most  approved  Greek  examples.”  The  N.  T.,  trans- 
lated by  Whittingham,  was  printed  by  Conrad  Bn- 
dius  in  1557,  the  whole  Bible  in  1560.  (2.)  What- 
ever may  have  been  its  faults,  the  Geneva  Bible, 
commonly  called  the  Breeches  Bible,  from  its  ren- 
dering of  Gen.  iii.  7,  was  unquestionably,  for  sixty 
years,  the  most  popular  of  all  versions.  Not  less 
than  eighty  editions,  some  of  the  whole  Bible,  were 
printed  between  1553  and  1611.  It  kept  its  ground 
for  some  time  even  against  the  A.  V'.,  and  gave 
way,  as  it  were,  slowly  and  under  protest.  It  was 
the  version  specially  adopted  by  the  great  Puritan 
party  through  the  whole  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and 
far  into  that  of  James.  As  might  be  expected,  it 
was  based  on  Tyndal’s  Version.  (3.)  .Some  pecu- 
liarities are  worthy  of  special  notice: — (1)  It  pro- 
fesses a desire  to  restore  the  “true  writing”  of 
many  Hebrew  names,  and  we  meet  accordingly 
with  forms  like  Izhak  (Isaac),  Jaacob,  and  the  like. 
(2)  It  omits  the  name  of  St.  Paul  from  the  title  of 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews;  and,  in  a short  Pre- 
face, leaves  the  authorship  an  open  question.  (3) 
It  avows  the  principle  of  putting  all  words  not  in 
the  original  in  Italic*.  (4)  It  presents,  in  a Ca- 
lendar prefixed  to  the  Bible,  something  like  a declar- 
ation of  war  against  the  established  order  of  the 
Church’s  lessons,  commemorating  Scripture  facts, 
and  the  deaths  of  the  great  Reformers,  but  ignoring 
saints’  days  altogether.  (5)  It  was  the  first  English 
Bible  which  eutirely  omitted  the  Apocrypha.  (6) 
The  notes  were  characteristically  Swiss,  not  only  in 
their  theology,  but  in  their  politics.— VIII.  The 
Bishops'  Bible. — (l.)  The  facts  just  stated  will 
account  for  the  wish  of  Archbishop  Parker,  to 
bring  out  another  version  which  might  establish  its 
claims  against  that  of  Geneva.  Great  preparations 
were  made.  The  correspondence  of  Parker  with 
his  Suffragans  presents  some  points  of  interest,  as 
showing  how  little  agreement  there  was  ns  to  the 
true  theory  of  a translation.  (2.)  The  bishops  thus 
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consulted,  eight  in  number,  together  with  some 
deans  ami  professors,  brought  out  the  fruit  of  their 
labours  in  a magnificent  folio  (1508  and  157*2). 
Everything  had  been  done  to  make  it  attractive. 
In  some  points  it  followed  previous  translations, 
and  was  avowedly  based  on  Cranmer’s.  Cranmer’s 
Prologue  was  reprinted.  Tlie  Geneva  division  into 
verses  wns  adopted  throughout.  The  initials  of  the 
translators  were  attached  to  tlie  Books  which  they 
had  severally  undertaken.  (3.)  Of  all  the  English 
versions,  the  Bishops*  Bible  had  probably  the  least 
success.  It  did  not  command  the  respect  of  scholars, 
aud  its  size  and  cost  were  far  from  meeting  the 
wants  of  the  people.  It  had  however,  at  any  rate, 
the  right  to  bxrst  of  some  good  Hebrew  scholara 
among  the  translators;  and,  together  with  the 
A.  V.,  received  from  tielden  the  praise  of  being 
“the  best  translation  in  the  world.”— IX.  R HEIMS 
and  Douay. — The  successive  changes  in  the  Pro- 
testant versions  of  the  Scriptures  were,  as  might 
be  expected,  matter  of  triumph  to  tlie  controver- 
sialists of  the  Latin  Church.  Some  saw  in  it  au 
argument  against  any  translation  of  Scripture  into 
the  spoken  language  of  the  people.  Others  pointed 
derisively  to  the  want  of  unity  which  these  changes 
displayed.  There  were  some,  however,  who  took 
the  line  which  Sir  T.  More  and  Gardiner  had  taken 
under  Henry  VIII.  They  did  not  object  to  the 
principle  of  an  English  translation.  They  only 
charged  all  the  versions  hitherto  made  with  being 
false,  corrupt,  heretical.  To  this  there  was  the 
ready  retort,  that  they  had  done  nothing : that  their 
bishops  in  the  reign  of  Henry  had  promised,  but 
had  not  performed.  It  was  felt  to  be  necessaiy 
that  they  should  Like  some  stejis  which  might  enable 
them  to  turn  the  edge  of  this  reproach,  and  the 
English  refugees  who  were  settled  at  Rheims — 
Martin,  Allen  (afterwards  cardinal),  and  Bristow — 
undertook  the  work.  After  an  incubation  of  some 
years  the  N.  T.  was  published  at  Rheims  in  1582. 
Though  Martin  was  competent  to  translate  from  the 
Greek,  it  professed  to  be  based  on  “the  authentic 
textof  the  Vulgate.”  Notes  were  added,  as  strongly 
dogmatic  ns  those  of  the  Geneva  Bible,  and  ollen 
keenly  controversial.  The  woik  of  translation  wns 
completed  somewhat  later  by  the  publication  of  the 
O.  T.  nt  Douay  in  1609.— X.  Authorised  VER- 
SION.— (l.)  The  position  of  the  English  Church  in 
relation  to  the  ve»ions  in  use  at  the  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  James  was  hardly  satisfactory.  The 
Bishops'  Bible  was  sanctioned  by  authority.  That 
of  Geneva  had  the  strongest  hold  on  the  affections 
of  the  people.  Scholars,  Hebrew  scholars  in  parti- 
cular, found  piive  fault  with  both.  Amongtbe  de- 
mands of  the  Puritan  representatives  at  the  Hampton 
Court  Conference  in  1604  (Dr.  Bninolds  being  the 
spokesman),  was  one  for  a new,  or,  at  least,  a re- 
vised translation.  The  bishops  treated  the  diffi- 
culties which  they  raised  with  supercilious  scorn. 
Cmnmer’s  words  seemed  likely  to  be  fulfilled  again. 
Had  it  been  left  to  the  bishops,  we  might  have 
waited  for  the  A.  V.  “till  the  day  after  doomsday.” 
(2.)  But  tlie  king  was  not  forgetful  of  what  he 
thought  likely  to  be  the  glory  of  his  reign.  The 
woik  of  organising  and  superintending  the  arrange- 
ments for  a new  translation  was  one  specially  con- 
genial to  him,  and  in  1606  the  task  was  accordingly 
commenced.  The  selection  of  the  fifty-  four  scholars 
to  whom  it  was  intrusted,  seems,  on  the  whole,  to 
have  been  a wise  and  thir  one.  Andrews,  Sara  via, 
Overal,  Montague,  and  Barlow,  represented  the 


“ higher  ” party  in  the  Church  ; Rainoli*,  Chafer- 

ton,  and  Lively  that  of  the  Puritans.  Scholarship 

unconnected  with  party  was  represented  by  Henrv 

Savile  and  John  Boys.  (3.)  What  rewind  other 

than  that  of  their  owu  consciences  and  the  judgment 

of  posterity  were  the  men  thus  chosen  to  expect  for 

their  long  and  laborious  task  ? The  king  was  not 

disposed  to  pay  them  out  of  his  state  revenue. 

There  remained,  however,  an  ingenious  form  of 

liberality,  which  had  the  merit  of  being  inerpen- 

sive.  A king’s  letter  was  sent  to  the  archbishops 

and  bishops,  to  be  transmitted  by  them  to  their 

chapters,  commending  ail  the  translators  to  their 

favourable  notice.  Thev  were  exhorted  to  contri- 
0 

bote  in  all  1000  marks  and  the  king  was  to  be 
informed  of  each  man’s  liberality.  If  anv  living! 
in  their  gift,  or  in  the  gift  of  private  persons 
became  vacant,  the  king  was  to  be  informed  of  is 
that  he  might  nominate  some  of  the  tran.-laton  to 
the  vacant  preferment.  Heads  of  colleges,  in  like 
manner,  were  enjoined  to  give  five  board  and  lodg- 
ing to  such  divines  as  were  summoned  from  the 
country  to  labour  in  the  great  work.  That  the  king 
might  take  his  place  as  the  director  of  the  whole, 
a copy  of  fifteen  instructions  was  sent  to  each  tw> 
lator,  and  apparently  circulated  freely  into  both 
Universities.  (4.)  The  instructions  thus  given  will 
be  found  in  Fuller,  and  with  a more  accmate  text 
in  Burnet.  It  will  be  interesting  to  note  the  bear- 
ing  of  each  clause  ujx>n  the  work  in  hand,  and  it! 
relation  to  previous  versions.  (1)  The  Bishop* 
Bible  was  to  be  followed,  and  as  little  altered  * 
the  original  will  permit.  (2)  The  names  of  pro- 
phets nnd  others  were  to  be  retained,  as  nearly  tt 
may  be  as  they  are  vulgarly  used.  (3)  The  old 
ecclesiastical  words  to  be  kept,  (4)  When  any 
word  hath  divers  significations  that  to  be  key*, 
which  hath  been  most  commonly  used  by  the  mat 
eminent  fathers,  being  agreeable  to  the  propriety  ct 
the  place  and  the  analogy  of  faith.  (5)  Thediv- 
sion  of  the  chapters  to  be  altered  either  not  at  all, 
or  as  little  as  possible.  (6)  No  marginal  notes  to 
be  affixed  but  only  for  the  explanation  of  Heb-u 
and  Greek  words.  (7)  Such  quotations  of  ple.w 
to  be  marginally  set  down  as  may  serve  fur  fit 
reference  of  one  Scripture  to  another.  (8  and  ?) 
State  plan  of  translation.  Each  compjanr  oftras*- 
lators  is  to  take  its  own  books;  each  p*r-on  to 
bring  his  own  corrections.  The  compxuiy  to  discs* 
them,  and  having  finished  their  work,  to  send  it  w 
to  another  compmny,  and  so  on.  (10)  Provides  tor 
differences  of  opinion  between  two  compunie*  by 
referring  them  to  a general  meeting.  (11)  0iv« 
jKiwer,  in  cases  of  difficulty,  to  consult  any  «hoU:s. 
(12)  Invites  suggestions  from  any  quarter.  (13) 
Names  the  directors  of  the  work  : Andrews,  IV.in 
of  Westminster;  Barlow,  Dean  of  Chester;  and  tb* 
Regius  Professors  of  Hebrew  and  Greek  at  both 
Universities.  (14)  Names  translations  to  be  fol- 
lowed when  they  agree  more  with  the  original  thu 
the  Bishops’  Bible,  sc.  Tyndal’s,  Coveniale's,  Mat- 
thew’s, Whitchurch’s  (Cranmer’s),  and  Geneva- 
(15)  Authorises  Universities  to  appoint  three  «r 
four  overseers  of  the  work.  (5.)  it  is  not  ktx>*® 
that  any  of  the  correspondence  connected  with  th* 
work,  or  any  minute  of  the  meetings  for  cont*re*<* 
is  still  extant.  Nothing  is  more  striking  than  the 
silence  with  which  the  version  that  was  to  *»» 
the  inheritance  of  the  English  pieople  for  at  l«* 
two  centuries  and  a half  was  ushered  into  tlie  *«*• 
(6.)  For  three  years  the  work  went  on,  thewptf* 
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ate  companies  comparing  notes  as  (faceted.  When 
the  work  drew  towards  its  completion  it  was  neees- 
Rtry  to  place  it  under  the  care  of  a select  few. 
Two  from  each  of  the  three  groups  were  accordingly 
selected,  and  the  six  met  in  London,  to  superintend 
the  publication.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  we  find 
some  more  definite  remuneration  than  the  shadowy 
promise  held  out  in  the  king’s  letter,  of  a share  in 
the  1000  marks  which  Deans  and  Chapters  would 
not  contribute.  The  Company  of  Stationers  thought 
it  expedient  to  gfae  the  six  editors  thirty  pounds 
each,  in  weekly  payments,  for  their  nine  months’ 
labour.  The  final  correction,  and  the  task  of  writ- 
ing the  arguments  of  the  several  books,  was  given 
to  Bilson,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and  Dr.  Miles 
Smith,  the  latter  of  whom  also  wrote  the  Dedica- 
tion and  Preface.  (7.)  The  version  thus  published 
did  not  all  at  once  supersede  those  already  in  pos- 
session. The  fact  that  five  editions  were  published 
in  three  years,  shows  that  there  was  a good  de- 
mand. But  the  Bishops’  Bible  probably  remained 
in  many  Churches,  and  the  popularity  of  the  Ge- 
neva Version  is  shown  by  not  less  than  thirteen 
reprints,  in  whole,  or  in  part,  between  1611  and 
1617.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the  impression 
which  the  A.  V.  made  at  the  time  of  its  appear- 
ance. Sclden  says  it  is  “ the  best  of  all  transla- 
tions as  giving  the  true  cense  of  the  original."  (8.) 
The  highest  testimony  of  this  period  is  that  of 
Walton.  From  the  editor  of  the  Polyglott,  the 
few  words  " inter  omnes  emmet  ’’  meant  a good 
deal  ( Pref .).  With  the  reign  of  Anne  the  tide  of 
glowing  panegyric  set  in.  It  would  be  easy  to  put 
together  a long  catena  of  praises  stretching  from 
that  time  to  the  present.  One  memorable  excep- 
tion must  not,  however,  be  passed  over.  Hallam 
( Lit.  af  Europe,  iii.  ch.  2,  act  Jin.)  records  a brief 
but  emphatic  protest  against  the  ‘‘enthusiastic 
praise”  which  has  been  lavished  on  this  transla- 
tion.—XI.  SCHEME8  FOR  A REVISION. — (1.)  A 
notice  of  the  attempts  which  have  been  made  at 
various  times  to  bring  about  a revision  of  the  A.  V. 
though  necessarily  brief  and  imperfect,  may  not  be 
without  its  use  for  future  labourers.  The  first  half 
of  the  18th  century  was  not  favourable  for  such  a 
work.  An  almost  solitary  Essay  for  a New  Trans- 
lation by  H.  R.  (Ross),  1702,  attracted  little  or  no 
notice.  A Greek  Testament  with  an  Knglish  trans- 
lation, singularly  vulgar  anil  offensive,  was  pub- 
lished in  1729.  A folio  New  and  literal  transla- 
tion of  the  whole  Bible  by  Anthony  Purver,  a 
Quaker  (1764),  was  a more  ambitious  attempt. 
But  it  was  far  above  the  depth  of  degradation  and 
folly  which  was  reached  in  Harwood’s  Literal 
Translation  of  the  N.  T.  “ with  freedom,  spirit, 
and  elegance"  (1768).  (2.)  Biblical  revision  was 

happily  not  left  entirely  in  such  hands  as  these.  A 
translation  by  Worsley  “according  to  the  present 
idiom  of  the  English  tongue"  (1770)  was,  at  least, 
less  offensive.  Durell  ( Preface  to  Job),  Lowth 
( Preface  to  Isaiah),  Blarney  {Pref.  to  Jeremiah , 
1784),  were  all  strongly  in  favour  of  a new,  or  re- 
vised translation.  Kennieott’s  labours  in  collecting 
MSS.  of  the  O.  T.  issued  in  his  State  of  the  present 
Hebrew  Text  (1753,  59),  and  excited  ei|>ectations 
that  there  might  before  long  be  something  like  a 
basis  for  a new  version  in  a restored  original.  A 
more  ambitious  scheme  was  started  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  Dr.  Geddes,  in  his  Prospectus  for  a New 
Translation  (1786).  He  too  like  Lowth  finds  fault 
with  the  superstitious  adherence  to  the  llasoretic 
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text,  with  the  undue  deference  to  lexicons,  and  dis- 
regard of  versions  shown  by  our  translators.  The 
work  was  issued  in  parts,  according  to  the  terms  of 
the  Prospectus,  but  did  not  get  further  than  2 Cliron. 
in  1792,  when  the  death  of  the  translator  put  a 
stop  to  it.  (3.)  The  revision  of  the  A.  V.,  like 
many  other  salutary  reforms,  was  hindered  by  the 
French  Revolution.  In  1792,  Archbishop  Newcome 
had  published  an  elaborate  defence  of  such  a scheme, 
taking  the  same  line  as  Lowth.  Revised  transla- 
tions of  the  N.  T.  were  published  by  Wakefield  in 
1795,  by  Newcome  himself  in  1796,  by  Scarlett  in 
1798.  Campbell’s  version  of  the  Gosjiels  appeared 
in  1788,  that  of  the  Epistles  by  Macknight  in  1795. 
But  in  1796  the  note  of  alarm  was  sounded.  There 
is  a long  interval  before  the  question  again  comes 
into  anything  like  prominence.  The  opening  of 
the  next  campaign  was  an  article  in  the  Classical 
Journal  (No.  36),  by  Dr.  John  Bellamy,  proposing 
a new  translation,  followed  soon  afterwards  by  its 
publication  under  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  Regent 
(1818).  The  most  masterly  of  the  manifestoes 
against  all  change,  was  a pamphlet  ( Remarks  on 
the  Critical  Principles,  &c.,  Oxford,  1820),  pub- 
lished anonymously,  but  known  to  have  been  written 
by  Archbishop  Laurence.  (4.)  A correspondence 
between  Herbert  Marsh,  bishop  of  Peterborough, 
and  the  Rev.  H.  Walter,  in  1828,  is  the  next  link 
in  the  chain.  Marsh  had  spoken  {Lectures  on  Bi- 
blical Criticism,  p.  295)  with  some  contempt  of  the 
A.  V.  as  based  on  Tyndal's,  Tyndal’s  on  Luther’s, 
and  Luther’s  on  Munster’s  Lexicon,  which  was 
itself  based  on  the  Vulgate,  Walter,  in  his  answer, 
proves  what  is  plain  enough,  that  Tyndal  knew 
some  Hebrew,  and  that  Luther  in  some  instances 
followed  Rabbinical  authority  and  not  the  Vulgate; 
but  the  evidence  hardly  goes  to  the  extent  of  show- 
ing that  Tyndal’s  version  of  the  O.  T.  was  entirely 
independent  of  Luther’s,  or  Luther’s  of  the  Latin. 
(5.)  The  last  five-and-twenty  years  have  seen  the 
question  of  a revision  from  time  to  time  gaining 
fresh  prominence.  Dr.  Beard’s,  A Ra  ised  English 
Bible  the  Want  of  the  Church  (1857),  though 
tending  to  overstate  the  defects  of  the  A.  V.,  is  yet 
valuable  as  containing  much  information,  and  repre- 
senting the  opinions  of  the  more  learned  Noncon- 
formists. Far  more  important,  every  way,  both  as 
virtually  an  authority  in  favour  of  revision,  and  as 
contributing  largely  to  it,  are  Prol'es>or  Scholefield’s 
Hints  for  an  Improved  Translation  of  the  N.  T. 
(1832).  To  Bishop  Ellicott  also  belongs  the  credit 
of  having  spoken  at  once  boldly  and  wisely  on  this 
matter.  Dr.  Trench  {Oil  the  A.  V.  of  the  N.  T., 
1858),  in  like  manner,  states  his  couviction  that 
“ a revision  ought  to  come,"  though  as  yet,  he 
thinks,  “ the  Greek  and  the  English  necessary  to 
bring  it  to  a successful  issue  are  alike  wanting." 
The  Revision  of  the  A.  V.  by  Five  Clergymen  (Dr. 
Barrow,  Dr.  Moberly,  Dean  Alford,  Mr.  Humphry, 
and  Dr.  Ellicott),  represents  the  same  school  of 
conservative  progress.  As  yet,  this  series  includes 
only  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  the  Epistles  to  the 
Romans  and  Corinthians,  The  publications  of 
the  American  Bible  Union  are  signs  that  there  also 
the  6ame  want  has  been  felt.  Mr.  Sharpe  (1840) 
and  Mr.  Highton  (1862)  have  ventuied  on  the 
wider  work  of  translations  of  the  entire  N.  T.  Mr. 
Cookesley  has  published  the  Gospel  of  St*  Matthew 
as  Part  I.  of  a like  undertaking.— XII.  Present 
State  of  the  Question. — (1.)  A few  remarks 
on  the  chief  questions  which  must  necessarily  come 
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before  those  who  undertake  a revision  will  not, 
perhaps,  be  out  of  place.  (2.)  The  translation  of 
the  N.  T.  is  from  a Text  confessedly  imperfect. 
What  edition  was  used  is  a matter  of  conjecture; 
most  probably,  one  of  those  published  with  a Latin 
version  by  Beza  between  1565  and  1598,  and  agree- 
ing substantially  with  the  Tcxtus  receptus  of  1683. 
It  is  clear,  on  principle,  that  no  revision  ought  to 
ignore  the  results  of  the  textual  criticism  of  the 
last  hundred  years.  (3.)  Still  less  had  been  done 
at  the  commencement  of  the  17th  century  for  the 
text  of  the  0.  T.  The  Jewish  teachers,  from  whom 
Protestant  divines  derived  their  knowledge,  had 
given  currency  to  the  belief  that  in  the  Masoretic 
text  were  contained  the  ipsissuna  verba  of  Revela- 
tion, free  from  all  risks  of  error,  from  all  casualties 
of  transcription.  The  materials  for  a revised  text 
are,  of  course,  scantier  than  with  the  N.  T.  (4.) 
All  scholars  worthy  of  the  name  nre  now  agreed 
that  as  little  change  a<  possible  should  be  made  in 
the  language  of  the  A.  V.  (5.)  The  self-imposed  law 
of  fairness  which  led  the  A.  V.  translators  to  admit 
as  many  English  words  as  possible  to  the  honour  of 
representing  one  in  the  Hebrew  or  Greek  text  has. 
as  might  be  expected,  marred  the  perfection  of  their 
work.  Side  by  side  with  this  fault,  there  is  an- 
other just  the  opposite  to  it.  One  English  word 
appears  for  several  Gieek  or  Hebrew  words,  and 
thus  shades  of  meaning,  often  of  importance  to  the 
right  understanding  of  a passage,  are  lost  sight  of. 
(6.)  Grammatical  inaccuracy  must  be  noted  as  a 
defect  pervading,  more  or  less,  the  whole  extent  of  the 
present  version  of  the  N.  T.  (7.)  The  Held  of  the 
O.  T.  has  been  far  less  adequately  worked  than  that  of 
the  N.  T.,  and  Hebrew  scholarship  has  made  far  less 
progress  than  Greek.  (8.)  The  division  into  chapters 
and  verses  is  a matter  that  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
in  any  future  revision.  (9.)  Other  points  of  detail 
remain  to  be  noticed  briefly:  (1)  The  chapter  head- 
ings of  the  A.  V.  often  go  beyond  their  proper  pro- 
vince. What  should  be  a mere  table  of  contents  be- 
comes a gloss  upon  the  text.  (2)  The  use  of  italics  in 
printing  the  A.  V.  is  at  least  open  to  some  risks.  At 
Hrst  they  seem  an  honest  confession  on  the  part  of  the 
translators  of  what  is  or  is  not  in  the  original.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  tempt  to  a loose  translation. 
(3)  Good  as  the  principle  of  marginal  references  is, 
they  need,  accordingly,  a careful  sitting.  (4)  Mar- 
ginal readings,  on  the  other  hand,  indicating  varia- 
tions in  the  text,  or  differences  in  the  judgment  of 
translators,  might  be  profitably  increased  in  number. 
(10.)  What  has  been  said  will  serve  to  show  at  once 
to  what  extent  a new  revision  is  required,  and  wliat 
are  the  chief  difficulties  to  be  encountered. 

Villages.  It  is  evident  that  chatser,  **  a vil- 
lage,” lit.  an  enclosure,  a collection  of  huts,  is 
often  used,  esj>ecia!ly  in  the  enumeration  of  towns 
in  Josh,  xiii.,  xv.,  xix.,  to  imply  unwnlled  suburbs 
outside  the  walled  towns.  And  so  it  appears  to 
mean  when  we  compare  Lev.  xxv.  31  with  v.  34. 
Mijrash , A.  V.  “ suburbs,"  i.e.  a place  thrust  out 
from  the  city  (see  also  Gen.  xli.  48).  Arab  villages, 
as  found  in  Arabia,  are  often  mere  collections  of 
stone  huts,  44  long,  low,  rude  hovels,  roofed  only 
with  the  stalks  of  palm-leaves ,**  or  covered  for  a 
time  with  tent-cloths,  which  are  removed  when  the 
tribe  change  their  quarters.  Others  are  more  solidly 
built,  as  are  most  of  the  modem  villages  of  Pales- 
tine, though  in  some  the  dwellings  are  mere  mud- 
huts.  There  is  little  in  the  0.  T.  to  enable  us 
more  precisely  to  define  a village  of  Palestine, 
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beyond  the  fact  that  it  was  destitute  of  walk 
or  external  defences.  Persian  villages  are  spA-a 
of  in  similar  terms  (Ex.  xxxviii.  11 : Esth.  ix.  19). 
By  the  Talmudists  a village  was  defined  as  a pli* 
destitute  of  a synagogue.  The  places  to  whidt  in 
the  0.  T.  the  term  chatter  is  applied  were  mostly 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  relation  of  de- 
pendence on  a chief  town  of  a district  appears  to  be 
denoted  by  the  phrase  “ villages  of  Caesarea  Phi- 
lippi ” (Mark  viii.  27). 

Vina.  The  well-known  valuable  plant  ( Fl*t« 
vinifera),  very  frequently  referred  to  in  the  OkI 
and  New  Testaments,  and  cultivated  from  the 
earliest  times.  The  first  mention  of  this  pl»r: 
occurs  in  Gen.  ix.  20,  21.  The  Egyptinns  sar  that 
Osiris  first  taught  men  the  use  of  the  vine.  Th»: 
it  was  abundantly  cultivated  in  Egypt  is  evident 
from  the  frequent  representations  ou  the  n*<m- 
ments,  as  well  as  from  the  Scriptural  allusiow 
(Gen.  xl.  9-11;  Ps.  lxxviii.  47).  The  vine*  of 
Palestine  were  celebrated  both  for  luxuriant  growth 
and  for  the  immense  clusters  of  grape*  which  they 
produced.  When  the  spies  were  sent  forth  to  view 
the  promised  land,  we  are  told  that  on  their  arrival 
at  the  valley  of  Eshcol  they  cut  down  a branch 
with  one  cluster  of  grapes,  and  bare  it  between  tww 
on  a staff  (Num,  xiii.  23).  Traveller*  have  fre- 
quently test i lied  to  the  large  size  of  the  grape* 
cluster*  of  Palestine.  Schulz  speak*  of  suppcog  it 
Beitshin,  a village  near  Ptolemais,  under  a vine 
whose  stem  was  about  a foot  and  a half  tn  dia- 
meter, and  whose  height  was  about  thirty  feet, 
which  by  its  branches  formed  a hut  upwards  at 
thirty  feet  broad  and  long.  “ The  clusters  of  thee 
extraordinary  vines,”  he  adds,  “ are  so  large  tint 
they  weigh  ten  or  twelve  pounds,  and  the  berri* 
may  be  compared  with  our  small  plums.”  Especial 
mention  is  made  in  the  Bible  of  the  vines  of  £*bcoi 
(Nnm.  xiii.  24,  xxxii.  9),  of  Sibrnah,  Heshboo,»t*l 
Elealeh  (Is.  xvi.  8,  9,  10;  Jer.  xlviii.  32),  auJ 
Engedi  (Cant.  i.  14).  From  the  abundance  and  ex- 
cellence of  the  vines,  it  may  readily  be  understool 
how  frequently  this  plant  is  the  subject  of  meta- 
phor in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  To  dwell  under  the 
vine  and  fig-tree  is  an  emblem  of  domestic  h*pp- 
ness  and  pear*  (1  K.  iv.  25  ; Mic.  iv.  4 ; Ps.  cxiviu. 
3);  the  rebellious  people  of  Israel  are  compand 
to  “ wild  grapes,”  “ an  empty  vine,”  “ the  de- 
generate plant  of  a strange  vine,”  See.  (Is.  t.  2, 4, 
but  see  Cockle;  llos.  x.  1 ; Jer.  ii.  21).  lt»» 
vine  Which  our  Lord  selects  to  show  the  spiritual 
union  which  subsists  between  Himself  and  h* 
member*  (John  xv.  1-6).  The  ancient  Hebrew* 
probobly  allowed  the  vine  to  grow  trailing  on  the 
ground,  or  upon  supports.  This  latter  mode  of 
cultivation  appeal*  to  be  alluded  to  by  Exekid 
(xix.  11,  12).  The  vintage  (batsir)f  which  lore 
merly  was  a season  of  general  festivity,  comroeood 
in  September.  The  towns  are  deserted,  and  the 
people  live  among  the  vineyards  in  the  lodges  and 
tents  (comp.  Judg.  ix.  27;  Jer.  xxv.  30;  I*,  xvi. 
10).  The  grapes  were  gathered  with  shouts  of  joy 
by  the  “ grape-gatherers  ” (Jer.  xxv.  30),  and  put 
into  baskets  (see  Jer.  vi.  9).  They  were  then  car- 
ried on  the  nead  and  shoulders,  or  slung  upon  » 
yoke,  to  the  44  wine-press.”  Those  intended  fcr 
eating  were  perhaps  put  into  flat  open  ha»kfU  of 
wickerwork,  as  was  the  custom  in  Egypt  In 
Palestine  at  present  the  finest  grapes,  soya  Dr. 
Robinson,  are  dried  as  raisins  (tsvnmuk),  and  the 
juice  of  the  remainder,  after  having  been  truiks 
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And  pressed,  “ is  boiled  down  to  a syrup  which, 
under  the  name  of  dibs,  is  much  used  by  all  classes, 
wherever  vineyards  arc  found,  as  a condiment  with 
their  food.”  The  vineyard,  which  was  generally 
on  a hill  (Is.  v.  1 ; Jer.  xxxi.  5 ; Amos  ix.  13),  was 
surrounded  by  a wall  or  hedge  in  order  to  keep  out 
the  wild  boais  (Ps.  Ixxx.  13),  jackals,  and  foxes 
(Mum.  xxii.  24;  Cant.  ii.  15;  Neh.  iv.  3;  Ez.  xiii. 
4,  5;  Matt.  xxi.  33).  Within  the  vineyard  was 
one  or  more  towers  of  stone  in  which  the  vine- 
dressers ( c6r4ir.ini ) lived  (Is.  i.  8,  v.  2 ; Matt, 
xxi.  33).  The  press  (galh),  and  vat  ( yekeb ), 
which  was  dug  (Matt.  xxi.  33)  or  hewn  out  of 
the  rocky  soil,  were  part  of  the  vineyard  furniture 
(Is.  v.  2). 

Vine  of  Sodom  occurs  only  in  Deut.  xxxii.  32. 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  this  passage  alludes  to 
the  celebrated  apples  of  Sodom,  of  which  Josephus 
speaks,  “ which  indeed  resemble  edible  fruit  in 
colour,  but,  on  being  plucked  by  the  hand,  are  dis- 
solved into  smoke  and  ashes.”  Some  travellers, 
as  Maundrell,  regard  the  whole  story  as  a fiction. 
Pococke  supposed  the  apples  of  Sodom  to  be  pome- 
granates. Hasselquist  seeks  to  identity  them  with 
the  egg-shaped  fruit  of  the  Solanum  melongena 
when  attacked  by  some  species  of  tenthredo,  which 
converts  the  whole  of  the  inside  into  dust,  while 
the  rind  remains  entire  and  keeps  its  colour. 
Seetzen  thought  he  had  discovered  the  apples  of 
Sodom  in  the  fruit  of  a kind  of  cotton-tree  which 
grew  in  the  plain  of  El  Ghor,  and  was  known  by 
the  name  of  Adschar.  Dr.  Robinson  instantly  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  'osher  fruit  being  the 
apples  of  Sodom.  He  identities  it  with  the  Ascle- 
}>ius  ( Gtlotropis ) procera  of  botanists.  Mr.  Walter 
Elliot,  in  an  article  “ on  the  Puma  Sodomitica, 
or  Dead-Sea  apples,”  endeavours  to  show  that  the 
apples  in  question  are  oak-galls,  which  he  found 
growing  plentifully  on  dwarf  oaks  (Quercus  in- 
fectoria)  in  the  country  beyond  the  Jordan.  Dr. 
Hooker  writes,  “ The  Vine  of  Sodom  I always 
thought  might  refer  to  Citcumis  colocynthis , which 
is  bitter  and  powdery  inside ; the  term  vine  would 
scarcely  be  given  to  any  but  a trailing  or  other 
plant  of  the  habit  of  a vine.”  His  remark  that  the 
term  vine  must  refer  to  some  plant  of  tire  habit  of 
a vine,  is  conclusive  against  the  claims  of  all  the 
plants  hitherto  identified  with  the  Vine  of  Sodom. 

Vinegar.  The  Hebrew  term  chomets  was  ap- 
plied to  a beverage  consisting  generally  of  wine  or 
strong  drink  turned  sour,  but  sometimes  artificially 
made  by  an  admixture  of  bailey  and  wine,  and 
thus  liable  to  fermentation.  It  was  acid  even  to 
a proverb  (Prov.  x.  26),  and  by  itself  formed  a 
nauseous  draught  (Ps.  lxix.  21),  but  was  used  by 
labourers  (Ruth  ii.  14).  Similar  to  the  chdmets 
of  the  Hebrews  was  the  acetum  of  the  Romans — a 
thin,  sour  wine,  consumed  by  soldiers.  This  was 
the  beverage  of  which  the  Saviour  partook  in  His 
dying  moments  (Matt,  xxvii.  48;  Mark  xv.  36; 
John  xix.  29,  30). 

Vineyards,  Plain  of  the.  This  place,  men- 
tioned only  in  Judg.  xi.  33,  has  been  already 
noticed  under  Abel  (5).  The  writer  has  only  to 
cull  attention  to  the  fact  that  a ruin  bearing  the 
name  of  Beit  el  Kerm  (“  house  of  the  vine  ”)  was 
encountered  by  De  Saulcy  to  the  north  of  Kerak. 
This  may  be  the  Abel  ccramim  of  Jephthah,  if  the 
Aroer  named  in  the  same  passage  is  the  place  of 
that  name  on  the  Arnon  (W.  Mojcb).  It  is  how- 
ever by  no  means  certain. 
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Viol.  For  an  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  word 
translated  “ viol,”  see  Pbalterv.  The  old  Eng- 
lish viol,  like  the  Spanish  viguela,  was  a six-string«l 
guitar.  Etymologically,  viol  is  connected  with  the 
Dan.  Fiol  and  the  A.  S.  fi%ele,  through  the  Fr. 
viole.  Old  Fr.  vie  lie,  Med.  Lat.  vitella. 

Viper.  [Serpent.] 

Voph'ei,  father  of  Nahbi,  the  Naphtalite  spy 
(Num.  xiii.  14). 

Vows.  The  practice  of  making  vows  is  of  ex- 
tremely ancient  date,  and  common  in  ail  systems  of 
religion.  The  earliest  mention  of  a vow  is  that  of 
Jacob  (Gen.  xxviii.  18-22,  xxxi.  13).  Vows  iu 
general  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Job 
(xxii.  27).  The  Law  therefore  did  not  introduce, 
but  regulated  the  practice  of  vows.  Three  sorts 
are  mentioned: — I.  Vows  of  devotion,  Neder\  II. 
Vows  of  abstinence,  Esar  or  Isar\  III.  Vows  of 
destruction,  Cherem.  I.  As  to  vows  of  devotion, 
the  following  rules  are  laid  down  : — A man  might 
devote  to  sacred  uses  possessions  or  persons,  but 
not  the  firstborn  either  of  man  or  beast,  which  was 
devoted  already  (Lev.  xxvii.  26).  a.  If  he  vowed 
land,  he  might  either  redeem  it  or  not.  If  he  in- 
tended to  redeem,  two  points  were  to  be  considered: 

1.  the  rate  of  redemption  (Lev.  xxvii.);  2.  the 

distance,  prospectively  and  retrospectively,  from 
the  year  of  jubilee.  The  purchaser  of  land,  in  case 
he  devoted  and  also  wished  to  redeem  it,  was  re- 
quired to  pay  a redemption-price  according  to  the 
priestly  valuation,  but  without  the  additional  fifth. 
The  owner  who  wished  to  redeem  would  thus  be 
required  to  pay  either  an  annual  rent  or  a redemp- 
tion-price answering  to  the  number  of  years  short 
of  the  jubilee,  but  deducting  Sabbatical  years  (Lev. 
xxv.  3,  15,  16),  and  adding  a fifth,  or  20  per  cent, 
in  either  case.  It  he  refused  or  was  unable  to  re- 
deem, either  the  next  of  kin  came  forward,  as  he 
had  liberty  to  do,  or,  if  no  redemption  was  effected, 
the  land  became  the  property  of  the  priests  (Lev. 
xxv.  25,  xxvii.  21  ; Ruth  iii.  12,  iv.  1,  &c.).  In 
the  case  of  a house  devoted,  its  value  was  to  Ire 
assessed  by  the  priest,  and  a fifth  added  to  the  re- 
demptiou-price  in  case  it  was  redeemed  (Lev.  xxvii. 
15).  6.  Animals  fit  for  sacrifice,  if  devoted,  were 

not  to  be  redeemed  or  changed ; and  if  a man  at- 
tempted to  do  so,  he  was  requited  to  bring  both  the 
devotee  and  the  changeling  (Lev.  xxvii.  9,  10,  33). 
c.  The  case  of  persons  devoted  stood  thus: — A man 
might  devote  either  himself,  his  child  (not  the  first- 
born), or  his  slave.  If  no  redemption  took  place, 
the  devoted  person  became  a slave  ot  the  sanctuary  : 
see  the  case  of  Absalom  (2  Sam.  xv.  8).  Otheiwise 
he  might  be  redeemed  at  a valuation  according  to 
age  and  sex,  on  the  scale  given  in  Lev.  xxvii.  1-7. 
Among  general  regulations  affecting  vows,  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  mentioned: — l.  Vows  were  entirely 
voluntary,  but  once  made  were  regarded  as  com- 
pulsory (Num.  xxx.  2 ; Deut.  xxiii.  21 ; Eccl.  v.  4). 

2.  If  persons  in  a dependent  condition  made  vows, 

as  (a)  an  unmarried  daughter  living  in  her  father’s 
house,  or  (6)  a wife,  even  if  she  afterwards  became 
a widow,  the  vow,  if  (a)  in  the  first  case  her  father, 
or  (6)  in  the  second,  her  husband  heard  and  dis- 
allowed it,  was  void  ; but  if  they  heard  without 
disallowance,  it  was  to  remain  good  (Num.  xxx. 
3-16).  3.  Votive  offerings  arising  from  the  pro- 

duce of  any  impure  traffic  were  wholly  forbidden 
(Deut.  xxiii.  18).— IL,  III.  For  vows  of  abstinence, 
see  Corhan  ; and  for  vows  of  extermination,  Ana- 
thema, and  Ezr.  x.  8 ; Mic.  iv.  13.  It  seems  that 
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tlie  practice  of  shaving  the  head  at  the  expiration 
of  a votive  peiiod  was  not  limited  to  the  Nazaritie 
vow  (Acts  xviii.  18,  xxi.  24).  The  practice  of 
vows  iu  the  Christian  Church,  though  evidently 
not  forbidden,  as  the  instance  just  quoted  serves  to 
show,  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  pre- 
sent article  (see  Bingham,  Antiq.  xvi.  7,  9}  and 
Suicer, 

Vulgate,  the.  (Latin  Versions  op  the 
P>i  iile.  ) The  iutluence  which  the  Latin  Versions 
of  the  Bible  have  exercistxl  upon  Western  Christi- 
anity is  scarcely  less  than  that  of  the  LXX.  upon 
the  (Leek  Churches.  But  both  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin  Vulgates  have  been  long  neglected.  Yet  the 
Vulgate  should  have  a very  deep  interest  for  all  the 
Western  Churches.  For  many  centimes  it  was  the 
only  Bible  generally  used  ; and,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, it  is  the  real  parent  of  all  the  vernacular 
versions  of  Western  Kurope.  The  Gothic  Version 
of  Ulphilas  alone  is  indepHiident  of  it.  In  the  age 
of  the  Reformation  the  Vulgate  was  rather  the 
guitle  than  the  soun'e  of  the  popular  versions.  That 
of  Luther  (N.  T.  in  1.V23)  was  the  most  important, 
and  in  tins  the  Vulgate  had  great  weight.  From 
Luther  the  influence  of  the  Latin  passed  to  our 
own  Authorised  Version.  But  the  claims  of  the 
Vulgate  to  the  attention  of  scholars  re>t  on  wider 
grounds.  It  is  not  only  the  source  of  our  current 
theological  terminology,  bnt  it  is.  in  one  shape  or 
other,  the  most  important  early  witness  to  the  text 
and  interpretation  of  the  whole  Bible.— I.  The 
Origin  and  History  ok  the  name  Vulgate. — 
The  name  Vulj'ite,  which  is  equivalent  to  Vulgata 
editio  (the  current  text  of  Holy  Scripture),  has 
necessai  ily  bei*n  used  differently  m various  ages  of 
the  Church.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  phrase 
originally  answered  to  the  koiv (kSoois  of  the 
Greek  Scripture*.  In  this  sense  it  is  used  con- 
stantly by  Jerome  in  bis  Commentaries.  In  some 
planes  Jerome  distinctly  quotes  the  Greek  text  ; but 
generally  lie  regards  the  Old  Latin,  which  was 
rendered  from  the  LXX.,  as  substantially  identical 
witii  it,  and  thus  introduces  Latin  quotations  under 
the  name  of  the  LXX.  or  Vulgata  editio.  In  this 
way  the  transference  of  the  name  from  the  current 
Greek  text  to  the  current  Latin  text  became  easy 
an  I natural.  Yet  more : as  the  phrase  koiv?; 
?k5jitij  came  to  signify  an  uncon-ected  (and  so 
corrupt)  text,  the  same  secondary  meaning  was 
attached  to  vidijata  cd  tio.  Thus  in  some  places 
the  vnlqata  editio  stands  in  contrast  with  the  true 
Hexaplaiic  text  of  the  LXX.  ’This  use  of  the 
phrase  Vitlq-ita  editio  to  describe  the  LXX.  (and 
the  Latin  Veision  of  the  LXX.)  was  continued  to 
later  times.  As  a general  rule,  the  Latin  Fathers 
speak  of  Jerome's  Version  ns  “our”  Version  (nostra 
eddio,  nnstri  codices).— II.  The  Old  Latin  Ver- 
sions— The  history  of  the  earliest  Latin  Version 
of  the  Bible  is  lost  in  complete  obscurity.  All  that 
can  lie  ntliimed  with  certainty  is  that  it  was  made 
in  Africa.  During  the  first  two  centuries  the  Church 
of  Rome  was  essentially  Greek.  The  same  remark 
holds  tine  of  Gaul;  hut  the  Church  of  N.  Africa 
se>ms  to  have  been  Latin-speaking  from  the  first. 
At  what  date  this  Church  was  founded  is  uncertain. 
It  is  fiom  Teitullian  that  we  must  seek  the  earliest 
testimony  to  the  existence  and  character  of  the  Old 
Latin  (It t>ia  l.otina).  On  the  fin*t  point  the 
evidence  of  Tertullian,  if  candidly  examined,  is 
decisive.  He  distinctly  lecognises  the  general  cur- 
rency of  a Latin  Version  of  the  X.  T.,  though  not 
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necessarily  of  eveiy  hook  at  present  included  in  the 
Canon.  This  was  characterised  by  a “ rudeness” 
and  “ simplicity  " which  seems  to  point  to  the 
nature  of  its  origin.  The  version  of  the  N.  T.  ap- 
pears to  have  arisen  from  individual  and  tnertairr 
efforts ; but  it  does  not  follow  by  any  means  that 
numerous  versions  weie  simultaneously  circulated, 
or  that  the  several  pails  of  the  version  were  mad* 
independently.  Even  if  it  had  been  so,  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  public  service  must  soon  hare 
given  definiteness  and  substantial  unity  to  Ike 
fragmentary  labours  of  individuals.  The  work  «’ 
private  hands  would  necessarily  be  subject  to  re- 
vision for  ecclesiastical  use.  The  separate  booki 
would  be  united  in  a volume ; and  thus  a standard 
text  of  the  whole  collection  would  be  established. 
With  regard  to  the  O.  T.  the  case  is  less  clear.  It 
is  probable  that  the  Jews  who  were  settled  hi  X. 
Africa  were  confined  to  the  Greek  towns;  other- 
wise it  might  be  supposed  that  the  I -at in  Version  « 
the  O.  T.  is  in  part  anterior  to  the  Christian  era, 
and  that  (as  in  the  case  of  Greek)  a preparabx 
for  a Christian  Latin  dialect  was  already  made  wh« 
the  Gospel  was  introduced  into  Africa.  However 
this  may  have  been,  the  substantial  similarity  ef 
the  different  jiarts  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
establishes  a real  connexion  between  them,  and 
justifies  the  belief  that  there  was  one  popular 
Latin  Version  of  the  Bible  current  in  Africa  in  the 
last  qnaiter  of  the  second  century.  The  curt 
litcrality  of  the  Old  Version  was  not  confined  to 
the  most  minute  observance  of  order  and  the  accur- 
ate reflection  of  the  woids  of  the  original : b 
many  cases  the  very  forms  of  Greek  construct!® 
were  retained  iu  violation  of  Latin  usage.  With 
regard  to  the  African  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  the  old 
Version  offers  important  evidence.  From  contidm- 
tions  of  style  and  language  it  seems  certain  that 
the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  James,  and  2 Peter, 
did  not  form  part  of  the  original  African  Veriion. 
In  the  O.  T.,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Old  Latin  erred 
by  excess  and  not  by  defect.  A fter  the  tra-nlv 
tion  once  received  a definite  shape  in  Africa,  which 
could  not  have  been  long  after  the  middle  of  the 
second  century,  it  was  not  publicly  revised.  The 
old  text  was  jealously  gunrded  by  ecclesiastical  a#, 
and  was  retained  there  at  a time  when  Jeremc’i 
version  was  elsewhere  almost  universally  received. 
In  the  O.  T.'the  version  was  made  from  the  enrf- 
vised  edition  of  the  LXX.  Bnt  while  the  earliest 
I.ntin  Veision  was  preserved  generally  uncharged 
in  N.  Africa,  it  fared  differently  in  Italy.  There 
the  provincial  rudeness  of  the  version  was  neces- 
sarily more  offensive.  In  the  fourth  centiiy 
a definite  ecclesiastical  recension  (of  the  Gctpcb 
at  least)  appears  to  have  been  made  in  N.  Italy 
by  reference  to  the  Greek,  which  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Itala.  The  Itnla  apjwar?  to 
have  been  made  in  some  degiee  with  authority: 
other  revisions  were  made  for  private  use,  in  which 
such  changes  were  introduced  as  suited  the  t»d» 
of  scribe  or  critic.  The  next  stage  in  the  deteri- 
oration of  the  text  was  the  intermiitore  cf 
these  various  revisions.  — III.  The  Labopss 
OP  Jerome. — At  the  close  of  the  4th  center* 
the  Latin  texts  of  the  Bible  current  in  the 
Western  Church  had  fallen  into  the  gimtest  cor- 
ruption. The  evil  was  yet  greater  iu  nrosfvri 
than  at  the  time ; for  the  separation  of  the  L**t 
and  West  was  growing  imminent.  But  in  t!* 
crisis  of  danger  th-  great  scholar  was  raised  np  r^e 
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probably  alone  for  1500  years  possessed  the  quali- 
fications necessary  for  producing  an  original  version 
of  the  Scriptures  for  the  use  of  the  Latin  Churches. 
Jerome — Eusebius  Hieronymus — was  born  in  329 
a.o.  at  Stridon  in  Dalmatia,  and  died  at  Bethlehem 
in  420  A.D.  After  long  and  self-denying  studies  in 
the  Ea6t  and  West,  Jerome  went  to  Rome  A.D.  382. 
probably  at  the  request  of  Damasus  the  Pope,  to 
assist  in  an  important  synod.  His  active  biblical 
labours  date  from  this  epoch,  and  in  examining 
them  it  will  be  convenient  to  follow  the  order  of 
time,  noticing  (1)  the  Revision  of  the  Old  Latin 
Version  of  the  N.  T.  ; (2)  the  Revision  of  the  Old 
Latin  Version  (from  the  Greek)  of  the  0.  T. ; (3) 
the  New  Version  of  the  0.  T.  from  the  Hebrew’. 
( 1 .")  The  Revision  of  the  Old  Latin  Version  of 
the  N.  T. — Jerome  had  not  been  long  at  Rome 
( A.D.  383)  when  Dainasus  consulted  him  on 
points  of  Scriptural  criticism.  Apparently  in  the 
same  year  he  applied  to  Jerome  for  a revision 
of  the  current  I-atin  version  of  the  N.  T.  by  the 
help  of  the  Greek  original.  Jerome  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  prejudices  which  such  a work  would 
excite  among  those  “ who  thought  that  ignorance 
was  holiness  ” (Ep.  ad  Marc,  xxvii.),  but  the  need 
of  it  was  urgeut.  u There  were,"  he  says,  “ almost 
as  many  forms  of  teit  as  copies.”  The  Gospels 
had  naturally  suffered  most.  Jerome  therefore  ap- 
plied himself  to  these  first.  But  his  aim  was  to 
revise  the  Old  Latin,  and  not  to  make  a new  version. 
Vet  although  he  proposed  to  himself  this  limited 
object,  the  various  forms  of  corruption  which  had 
been  introduced  were,  as  he  describes,  so  numerous 
that  the  difference  of  the  Old  and  Revised  (Hiero- 
nvmian)  text  is  throughout  clear  and  striking. 
iSome  of  the  changes  which  Jerome  introduced  were 
made  purely  on  linguistic  grounds,  but  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  ascertain  on  what  principle  he  proceeded  in 
this  respect.  Others  involved  questions  of  in- 
terpretation. But  the  greater  number  cousisted 
in  the  removal  of  the  inter polations  by  which 
the  synoptic  Gospels  especially  were  disfigured. 
The  preface  to  Damasus  speaks  only  of  a revision 
of  the  Gospels,  and  a question  has  been  raised 
whether  Jerome  really  revised  the  remaining  books 
of  the  N.  T.  But  the  omission  is  probably  due  to 
the  comparatively  pure  state  in  which  the  text  of 
the  rest  of  the  N.  T.  was  preserved.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  Vulgate  text,  with  the  quotations  of 
ante-Rieronymian  fathers  and  the  imperfect  evidence 
of  MSS.,  is  itself  sufficient  to  establish  the  reality 
and  character  of  the  revision.  This  will  be  ap- 
parent from  a collation  of  a few  chapters  taken 
from  several  of  the  later  books  of  the  N.  T. ; but 
it  will  also  be  obvious  that  the  revision  was  hasty 
and  imperfect.  (2.)  The  Revision  of  the  0.  T. 
f/otn  the  LXX. — About  the  same  time  (cir. 
A.D.  383)  at  which  he  was  engaged  on  the 
revision  of  the  N.  T.,  Jerome  undertook  also 
a first  revision  of  the  Psalter.  This  he  made 
by  the  help  of  the  Greek,  but  the  work  was 
not  very  complete  or  careful.  This  revision 
obtained  the  uame  of  the  Roman  Psalter,  pro- 
bably because  it  was  made  for  the  use  of  the  Roman 
Church  at  the  request  of  Damasus.  In  a short 
time  “the  old  error  prevailed  over  the  new  correc- 
tion,” and  at  the  urgent  request  of  Paula  and 
Eustochium  Jerome  commenced  a new  and  more 
thorough  revision  ( Qallican  Psalter).  The  exact 
date  at  which  this  was  made  is  not  known,  but  it 
may  be  fixed  with  great  piobability  very  shortly 
Con.  D.  B. 
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after  A.D.  387,  when  he  retired  to  Bethlehem,  and 
certainly  before  391,  when  he  had  begun  his  new 
translations  from  the  Hebrew.  In  the  new  revision 
Jerome  attempted  to  represent  as  far  as  possible,  by 
the  help  of  the  Greek  versions,  the  real  reading  of 
the  Hebrew.  This  new  edition  soon  obtained  a 
wide  popularity.  Gregory  of  Tours  is  said  to  have 
introduced  it  from  Rome  into  the  public  services  in 
France,  and  from  this  it  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Gailican  Psalter.  Numerous  MSS.  remain  which 
contain  the  Latin  Psalter  in  two  or  more  forms. 
From  the  second  (Gailican)  revision  of  the  Psalms 
Jerome  appears  to  have  proceeded  to  a revision 
of  the  other  books  of  the  O.  T„  restoring  all,  by 
the  help  of  the  Greek,  to  a general  conformity 
with  the  Hebrew.  The  revised  texts  of  the  Psalter 
and  Job  have  alone  been  preserved  ; but  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  Jerome  carried  out  his  design 
of  revising  all  the  “ Canonical  Scriptures,"  He 
speaks  of  this  work  ns  a whole  in  several  places, 
and  distinctly  represents  it  as  a Latin  version  of 
Origen’s  Hexaplar  text,  if,  indeed,  the  refereuee  is 
not  to  be  confined  to  the  Psalter,  which  was  the 
immediate  subject  of  discussion.  But  though  it 
seems  certain  that  the  revision  was  made,  there  is 
very  great  difficulty  in  tracing  its  history.  (3.)  The 
Translation  of  the  0.  T.  from  the  Hebrew. — Jerome 
commenced  the  study  of  Hebrew  when  he  was 
already  advanced  in  middle  life  (cir.  A.D.  374). 
His  first  teacher  had  been  a Jewish  convert ; but 
afterwards  he  did  not  scruple  to  seek  the  instruction 
of  Jews,  whose  services  he  secured  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  expense.  In  some  of  his  earliest  critical 
letters  he  examines  the  force  of  Hebrew  words ; and 
in  A.D.  384,  he  had  been  engaged  for  some  time  in 
comparing  the  versiou  of  Aquila  with  Hebrew  MSS., 
which  a Jew  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  him 
from  the  synagogue.  After  retiring  to  Bethlehem, 
he  appeare  to  have  devoted  himself  with  renewed 
ardour  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  he  published 
several  works  on  the  subject  (cir.  A.D.  389).  These 
essays  served  as  a prelude  to  his  New  Version, 
which  he  now  commenced.  This  version  was  not 
undertaken  with  any  ecclesiastical  sanction,  as  the 
revision  of  the  Gospels  was,  but  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  private  friends,  or  from  his  own  sense  of 
the  imperious  necessity  of  the  work.  Its  history 
is  told  in  the  main  in  the  Prefaces  to  the  several  in- 
stalments which  were  successively  published.  The 
Books  of  Samuel  and  Rings  were  issued  first,  and 
to  these  he  prefixed  the  famous  Prologus  galeatus, 
addressed  to  Paula  and  Eustochium,  in  which  he 
gives  an  account  of  the  Hebrew  Cation.  At  the 
time  when  this  was  published  (cir.  A.D.  391,  392) 
other  books  seem  to  have  been  already  translated ; 
and  in  393  the  sixteen  prophets  were  in  circulation, 
and  Job  had  lately  been  put  into  the  hands  of  his 
most  intimate  friends.  Indeed,  it  would  appear 
that  already  in  392  he  had  in  some  sense  completed 
a version  of  the  0.  T. ; but  many  books  were  not 
completed  and  published  till  some  years  afterwards. 
The  next  books  which  he  put  into  circulation,  yet 
with  the  provision  that  they  should  be  confined  to 
friends,  were  Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  which  he  trans- 
lated at  the  request  of  Dominica  and  Hogatianus, 
who  had  urged  him  to  the  task  for  three  years. 
This  was  probably  in  the  year  394,  for  in  the 
Preface  lie  alludes  to  his  intention  of  discussing  a 
question  which  he  treats  in  Ep.  Ivii.,  writteu  in 
395.  In  the  Preface  to  the  Chronicles,  he  alludes 
to  the  same  Epistle  as  “ lately  written,”  and  these 
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books  mnv  therefore  be  set  down  to  that  year.  The 
three  Books  of  Solomon  followed  in  398,  having 
been  “the  work  of  three  days"  when  he  had  just 
recovered  from  a severe  illness,  which  he  suffered 
in  that  year.  The  Octatcuch  now  alone  remained  (i.e. 
Pentateuch,  Joshua,  Judges  and  Ruth,  and  Esther). 
Of  this  the  Pentateuch  was  published  first,  but  it 
is  uncertain  in  what  year.  The  Preface,  however, 
is  not  quoted  in  the  Apology  against  Kufinus 
(a.d.  400),  as  those  of  all  the  other  books  which 
were  then  published,  and  it  may  therefore  be  set 
down  to  a later  date.  The  remaining  books  were 
completed  at  the  request  of  Eustochium,  shortly 
after  the  death  of  Paula,  A.D.  404.  Thus  the 
whole  translation  was  spread  over  a period  of  about 
fourteen  years,  from  the  sixtieth  to  the  seventy-sixth 
year  of  Jerome’s  life.  But  still  parts  of  it  wore 
finished  in  great  haste  (e.  o.  the  Books  of  Solomon). 
A single  day  was  sufficient  for  the  translation  of 
Tobit;  and  “ one  short  effort " for  the  translation 
of  Judith.  — IV.  The  History  of  Jeroxif.’s 
Translation  to  tfie  Invention  of  Printing. 
— The  critical  labours  of  Jerome  were  received, 
as  such  labours  always  are  received  by  the  multi- 
tude, with  a loud  outcry  of  reproach.  He  was  ac- 
cused of  disturbing  the  repose  of  the  Church,  and 
shaking  the  foundations  of  faith.  Acknowledged 
errors,  as  he  complains,  were  looked  uj>on  as  hal- 
lowed by  ancient  visage ; and  few'  had  the  wisdom 
or  candour  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  seek- 
ing for  the  purest  possible  text  of  Holv  Scripture. 
Even  Augustine  was  earned  away  by  the  popular 
prejudice,  and  endeavoured  to  discourage  Jerome 
from  the  task  of  a new  translat  ion,  which  seemed  to 
him  to  lie  dangerous  and  almost  profane.  Jerome, 
indeed,  did  little  to  smooth  the  way  for  the  recep- 
tion of  his  work.  In  such  cases  time  is  the  great 
reformer.  Clamour  based  upon  ignorance  soon  dies 
away;  and  the  New  translation  gradually  came 
into  use  equally  with  the  Old,  and  at  length  sup- 
plant ed  it.  In  the  5th  century  it  was  adopted  in 
Gaul  by  Eucherius  of  Lyons,  Vincent  of  Lerins, 
Sedulius  and  Claudianus  Mamertus;  hut  the  Old 
Latin  was  still  retained  in  Africa  and  Britain.  In 
the  6th  century  the  use  of  Jerome’s  Version  was 
universal  among  scholars  except  in  Africa,  where 
the  other  still  lingered  ; and  at  the  close  of  it 
Gregory  the  Great,  while  commenting  on  Jerome’s 
Version,  acknow  ledged  that  it  was  admitted  equally 
with  the  Old  by  the  Apostolic  See.  But  the  Old 
Version  was  not  authoritatively  displaced,  though 
the  custom  of  the  Roman  Church  prevailed  a1«o  in 
the  other  churches  of  the  West.  In  the  7th  century 
the  traces  of  the  Old  Version  grow'  rare.  In  the 
8th  century  Bede  speaks  of  Jerome’s  Version  as 
“ our  edition  and  from  this  time  it  is  needless  to 
trace  its  history,  though  the  Old  Latin  was  not 
wholly  forgotten.  Yet  throughout,  the  New  Ver- 
sion made  its  way  without  any  direct  ecclesiastical 
authority.  It  was  adopted  in  the  different  Churches 
gradually,  or  at  least  without  any  formal  command. 
But  the  Latin  Bible  which  thus  passed  gradually 
into  use  under  the  name  of  Jerome  was  a strangely 
composite  work.  The  hooks  of  the  0.  T.,  with  one 
exception,  were  certainly  taken  from  his  Version 
from  the  Hebrew ; but  this  bad  not  only  been 
variously  corrupted,  but  was  itself  in  many  jmr- 
ticulnrs  (especially  in  the  I’entateuch)  at  variance 
with  his  later  judgment.  Long  use,  however,  made 
it  impossible  to  substitute  his  Psalter  from  the 
Hebrew  for  the  Gallican  Psalter;  and  thus  this 


l>ook  was  retained  from  the  Old  Version,  as  Jerome 
had  coirected  it  from  the  LXX.  Of  the  ApociTjsul 
books  Jerome  hastily  revised  or  translated  two  only, 
Judith  and  Tobit.  The  remainder  were  retained 
from  the  Old  Version  against  his  judgment;  aid 
the  Apocrvphal  additions  to  Darnel  and  Kstbrt, 
which  he  had  carefully  marked  ns  apocryphal  h 
his  own  Version,  were  treated  ns  integral  {are  of 
the  books.  In  the  N.  T.  the  only  impoitaut  addition 
which  was  frequently  inteipolatai  was  the  apocre- 
phal  Epistle  to  the  I-no-dicenns.  The  text  of  tb* 
Gospels  was  in  the  main  Jerome’s  revised  edition ; 
that  of  the  remaining  books  his  very  iwomplaf 
revision  of  the  Old  Latin.  Thus  the  present  \ al- 
gntc  contains  elements  which  Itelong  to  every  perid 
and  form  of  the  Latin  Version — (1.)  Imreriud 
Old  Latin'.  Wisdom,  Ecrlus.,  1,2  Msec.,  BarucL 
(2.)  Old  Tyitin  retired  from  the  LXX. : Psdter. 
(3.)  Jerome's  free  translation  from  the  origuai 
text:  Judith,  Tobit.  (4.)  Jeromes  trowMtoi 
from  the  Origin  d:  O.  T.  except  Psalter.  (5.)  Ofcf 
Latin  revised  from  LfSS.:  Gospels.  (6.)  OH 
Latin  cursorily  re"ised : the  remainder  of  S.  T. 
— The  Revision  of  Aleutn.  Meanwhile  the  tnt 
of  the  different  parts  of  the  I .at  in  Bible  was  rapdly 
deteriorating.  The  simultaneous  use  of  the  Oil  xM 
New  Versions  necessarily  led  to  great  corrapticcn 
of  loth  texts.  Mixed  texts  were  formed  arwdmr 
to  the  taste  or  judgment  of  scribes,  and  the  con- 
fusion was  farther  increased  by  the  change:  wbii 
were  sometimes  introduced  by  those  who  had  sww 
knowledge  of  Greek,  From  this  cause  scarcely  icy 
Anglo-Saxon  Vulgate  MS.  of  the  8th  or  9ih  cen- 
turies which  the  writer  has  examinee!  is  wholly  fiw 
from  an  admixture  of  old  readings.  As  early  wthf 
6th  century,  Cassiodorus  attempted  a p&rtril  i*- 
vision  of  the  text.  (Psalter.  Prophets,  Kpstks.'by 
a collation  of  old  MSS.  But  private  labour 
unable  to  cheek  the  growing  corruption;  an!  a 
the  8th  century  this  had  arrived  at  Mich  a height, 
tlmt  it  attracted  the  attention  of  Charlenucr*- 
Charlemagne  at  once  sought  a remedy,  and  en- 
trusted to  Alenin  (cir.  A.D.  802)  the  task  c‘  re- 
vising the  Latin  text  for  public  use.  Fhis  At** 
appears  to  have  done  simply  by  the  use  of  M.'O- 
the  Vulgate,  and  not  by  reference  to  the  origins! 
texts.  Alenin’s  revision  probably  contributed  tr-ris 
towards  preserving  a go°d  ^ ulgnte  text,  ftw 
best  MSS.  of  his  recension  do  not  differ  widely  fro* 
the  pure  Hieronymian  text,  and  his  authority  rant 
have  done  much  to  check  the  spread  of  the  inter- 
polations which  reappear  afterwards,  and  whi 
were  derived  from  the  intermixture  of  the  Old 
New  Versions.  But  the  new  revision  was  gradu- 
ally deformed,  though  later  attempts  at  cono  id 
were  made  bv  Lanfrunc  ol  Canterbury  (A.D,  10?9. 
Card.  Nicolaus  (a.d.  1150),  and  the  Otaerc* 
Abbot  Stephanus  (cir.  A.D.  1150).  In  the  l3ti 
century  Correctoria  were  drawn  up,  especially 
France,  in  which  varieties  of  rending  were  diseased- 
Little  more  was  done  for  the  text  of  the  V olgatr 
till  the  invention  of  printing ; and  the  iwnw 
luiurentius  Valla  (cir.  1450)  alone  deserves  mentis.- 
as  of  one  who  devoted  the  highest  powers  to  the 
criticism  of  Holv  Scripture,  at  n time  when  w® 
studies  were  little  esteemed.— V.  TltF.  HlSTOSi 
of  the  Printed  Tf.xt. — It  was  a noble  «n« 
for  the  future  progress  of  printing  that  th?  hfU 
l>ook  which  issued  from  the  press  was  the  Buw. 
and  the  splendid  page*  of  the  M.izarin  \ c--~^ 
(Maitvz,  Gutenhurg  and  Fust)  stand  ye*  unsurjw*^ 
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by  the  Intest  efforts  of  typography.  This  work  is 
referred  to  about  the.  year  1455,  and  presents  the 
common  text  of  the  loth  century.  Other  editions 
followed  in  rapid  succession.  The  first  collection 
of  various  readings  appears  in  a Paris  edition  of 
1504,  and  others  followed  at  Venice  and  Lyons  in 
1511,  1513;  but  Cardinal  Ximenes  (1502-1517) 
was  the  first  who  seriously  revised  the  Latin  text, 
to  which  he  assigned  the  middle  place  of  honour  in 
his  Polyglott  between  the  Hebrew  nnd  Greek  texts. 
This  was  followed  in  1528  (2nd  edition  1532)  by 
an  edition  of  H.  Stephens.  About  the  same  time 
various  attempts  were  made  to  correct  the  Latin 
from  the  original  texts  (Erasmus,  1516  ; Paguinus, 
1 5 1 8-28  ; Card.  Cajetanus ; Steuchius,  1 5'29 ; Cla- 
rius,  1542),  or  even  to  make  a new  Latin  version 
(Jo.  Campcnsis,  1533).  A more  important  edition 
of  II.  Stephens  followed  in  1540,  in  which  he  made 
use  of  twenty  MSS.  and  introduced  considerable 
alterations  into  his  former  text.  In  1541  another 
edition  was  published  by  Jo.  Benedictus  at  Paris, 
which  was  liased  on  the  collation  of  MSS.  and  edi- 
tions, and  was  often  reprinted  afterwards.  Ver- 
celfone  speaks  much  more  highly  of  the  Biblia 
Ordinaria,  with  glosses,  &c.,  published  at  Lyons, 
1 545,  as  giving  readings  in  accordance  with  the 
oldest  MSS.,  though  the  sources  from  which  they 
are  derived  are  not  given.  — The  Sixtine  and 
Clementine  Vulgates.  The  first  session  of  the 
Council  of  Trent  was  held  on  Dec.  13th,  1545. 
After  some  preliminary  arrangements  the  Nicene 
(.'reel  was  formally  promulgated  as  the  foundation 
of  the  Christian  faith  on  Feb.  4th,  1546,  and  then 
the  Council  proceeded  to  the  question  of  the  au- 
thority, text,  aud  interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture. 
A committee  was  appointed  to  report  upon  the  sub- 
v ct,  which  held  private  meetings  from  Feb.  20th 
to  March  17th.  Considerable  varieties  of  opinion 
existed  as  to  the  relative  value  of  the  original  and 
Latin  texts,  and  the  final  decree  was  intended  to 
serve  as  a compromise.  In  affirming  the  authority 
of  the  ‘Old  Vulgate'  it  contains  no  estimate  of  the 
value  of  the  original  texts.  The  question  decided  is 
5 m ply  the  relative  merits  of  the  current  Latin 
versions.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  comparative 
caution  of  the  decree,  and  the  interpretation  which 
was  affixed  to  it  by  the  highest  authorities,  it  was 
j-eceived  with  little  favour,  and  the  want  of  a 
standard  text  of  the  Vulgate  practically  left  the 
question  as  unsettled  as  before.  The  theologians 
of’  IWlgium  did  something  to  meet  the  want.  In 
1547  the  first  edition  of  Henteuius  appeared  at 
Louvain,  which  had  very  considerable  influence  upon 
later  copies.  It  was  based  upon  the  collation  of 
Latin  MSS.  and  the  Stephanie  edition  of  1540.  In 
the  Antwerp  Polyglott  of  1568-72  the  Vulgate  was 
borrowed  from  the  Complutensian  ; but  in  the  Ant- 
werp edition  of  the  Vulgate  of  1573-4  the  text  of 
Hentenius  was  adopted  wdth  copious  additions  of 
leadings  by  Lucas  Brugensis.  This  last  was  de- 
signed as  the  preparation  and  temjiorary  substitute 
for  the  Papal  edition:  indeed  it  may  lie  questioned 
whether  it  was  not  put  forth  as  the  “ correct  edition 
required  by  the  Tridentine  decree.”  But  a Papal 
board  was  already  engaged,  however  desultorily, 
upon  the  work  of  revision.  In  1561  Paulus  Ma- 
nutius  (son  of  Aldus  Manutius)  was  invited  to  Rome 
to  superintend  the  printing  of  Latin  and  Greek 
Kiblcs.  During  that  year  and  the  next  several 
scholars  (with  Sirletus  at  their  head)  were  engaged 
iii  the  revision  of  the  text.  In  the  pontificate  of 
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Pius  V.  the  woik  was  continued,  and  Sirletus  still 
took  a chief  put  in  it  (1569,  1570),  but  it  was 
currently  reported  that  the  difficulties  of  publishing 
an  authoritative  edition  were  insuperable.  Nothing 
further  was  done  towards  the  revision  of  the  Vul- 
gate  under  Gregory  XIII.,  but  preparations  were 
niaile  lor  an  edition  of  the  LXX.  This  appeared  in 
1587,  in  the  second  year  of  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus 
V.,  who  had  been  one  of  the  chief  promoter  of  the 
work.  After  the  publication  of  the  LXX.,  Sixtus 
immediately  devoted  himself  to  the  production  of 
an  edition  of  the  Vulgate.  He  himself  revised  the 
text,  and  when  the  work  was  printed  he  examined 
the  sheets  with  the  utmost  care,  and  corrected  the 
errors  with  his  own  hand.  The  edition  appeared  in 
1590,  with  the  famous  constitution  Aetemus  ille 
(dated  March  1st,  1589)  prefixed,  in  which  >i.\tus 
affirmed  with  characteristic  decision  the  plenary 
authority  of  the  edition  for  all  futuro  time.  He 
further  forbade  expressly  the  publication  of  various 
readings  in  copies  of  the  Vulgate.  It  was  also  en- 
acted that  the  new  revision  should  be  introduced 
into  all  missals  and  service- books ; and  the  greater 
excommunication  was  threatened  against  all  who  in 
any  way  contravened  the  constitution.  During  the 
brief  pontificate  of  Urban  VII.  nothing  could  lie 
done ; but  the  reaction  was  not  long  delayed.  On 
the  accession  of  Gregory  XIV.  some  went  so  far  as 
to  propose  that  the  edition  of  Sixtus  should  be 
absolutely  prohibited  ; but  Bellanniu  suggested  a 
middle  course.  He  proposed  that  the  erroneous 
alterations  of  the  text  which  had  been  made  in  it 
“ should  be  corrected  with  all  possible  speed  and 
the  Bible  reprinted  under  the  name  of  Sixtus,  with 
a prefatory  note  to  the  effect  that  errors  had  crept 
into  the  former  edition  by  the  carelessness  of  the 
printers.”  This  pious  fraud,  or  rather  daring  false- 
hood, for  it  can  lie  called  by  no  other  name,  found 
favour  with  those  in  power.  A commission  was 
appointed  to  revise  the  Sixtine  text,  under  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  Cardinal  Colonna  (Coluirma).  At 
first  the  conimissionera  made  but  slow  progress, 
and  it  seemed  likely  that  a year  would  elapse  before 
the  revision  was  completed.  The  mode  of  proceed- 
ing was  therefore  changed,  and  the  commission 
moved  to  Zngorolo,  the  country-sent  of  Colonna ; 
and,  if  we  may  believe  the  inscription  which  still 
commemorates  the  event,  and  the  current  report  of 
the  time,  the  work  was  completed  in  nineteen  days. 
The  task  was  hardly  finished  when  Gregory  died 
(Oct.  1591),  and  the  publication  of  the  revised  text 
was  again  delayed.  His  successor.  Innocent  IX., 
died  within  the  same  year,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
1592  Clement  VIII.  was  raised  to  the  po|«dom. 
Clement  intrusted  the  final  revision  of  the  text  to 
Toletus,  and  the  whole  was  printed  by  Aldus  Ma- 
nutius (the  grandson)  before  the  end  of  1592.  The 
Preface,  which  is  moulded  upon  that  of  Sixtus,  was 
written  by  Bellarmin,  and  is  favourably  distin- 
guished from  that  of  Sixtus  by  its  temperance 
and  even  modesty.  The  respective  merits  of  the 
Sixtine  and  Clementine  editions  have  been  often 
debated.  In  jioint  of  mechanical  accuracy,  the 
Sixtine  seems  to  be  clearly  superior.  Tiie  collec 
tions  lately  published  by  Vercellone  place  in  the 
clearest  light  the  strange  and  uncritical  mode  in 
which  Sixtus  dealt  with  the  evidence  and  results 
submitted  to  him.  The  recommendations  of  the 
Sixtine  correctors  are  marked  by  singular  wisdom 
and  critical  tact,  and  in  almost  everv  case  where 
Sixtus  departs  from  them  he  is  in  error.  The  Gre- 
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gorian  correctors  (whose  results  are  given  in  the 
Clementine  edition),  in  the  main  simply  restored 
readings  adopted  by  the  Sixtine  board  and  rejected 
by  Sixtus.  In  point  of  fact  the  Clementine  edi- 
tion errs  by  excess  of  caution.  While  the  Cle- 
mentine edition  was  still  recent  some  thoughts  seem 
to  have  been  entertained  of  revising  it.  Lucas 
Brugensis  made  important  collections  for  this  pur- 
pose, but  the  practical  difficulties  were  found  to  l>c 
too  great,  and  the  study  of  various  readings  was 
reserved  for  scholars.  In  the  next  generation  use 
and  controversy  gave  a sanctity  to  the  authorised 
text.  At  leiigth,  however,  in  1706,  Martianay 
published  a new,  and  in  the  main  better  text, 
chiefly  from  original  MSS.,  in  his  edition  of  Jerome. 
Vnllarsi  added  fresh  collations  in  his  levised  issue 
of  Mai  tianay’s  work,  but  in  both  cases  the  collations 
are  imperfect,  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
accuracy  on  what  MS.  authority  the  text  which  is 
given  depends.  Sabatier,  though  professing  only  to 
deal  with  the  Old  Latin,  published  important  ma- 
terial* for  the  criticism  of  Jerome's  Version,  and 
gave  at  length  the  readings  of  Lucas  Brugensis 
(1743).  More  than  a century  elapsed  before  any- 
thing more  of  imi>ortnnce  was  done  for  the  text  of 
the  Latin  version  of  the  0.  T.,  when  at  length  the 
tortunate  discovery  of  the  original  revision  of  the 
Sixtine  correctors  again  directed  the  attention  of 
Roman  scholars  to  their  authorised  text.  The  first- 
Iruits  of  their  labours  are  given  in  the  volume  of 
Veieellone  nlrendy  often  quoted,  which  has  thrown 
more  light  upon  the  history  and  criticism  of  the 
Vulgate  than  any  previous  work.  The  neglect 
of  the  Latin  text  of  theO.  T.  is  but  a consequence 
of  the  general  neglect  of  the  criticism  of  the  Hebrew 
text.  In  the  N.  T.  far  more  has  been  done  for  the 
correction  of  the  Vulgate,  though  even  here  no 
critical  edition  has  yet  been  published.— VI.  The 
Critical  Value  of  the  Latin  Versions. 
— In  estimating  the  critical  value  of  Jerome’s 
labours,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a distinction  be- 
tween his  different  works.  His  mode  of  proceed- 
ing was  by  no  means  uniform ; and  the  import- 
ance of  his  judgment  varies  with  the  object  at 
which  he  aimed.  The  three  versions  of  the 
Palter  represent  completely  the  three  different 
methods  which  he  ibllowed.  At  first  he  was 
contented  with  a popular  revision  of  the  cur- 
rent text  (the  Jlonutn  Psalter) ; then  he  insti- 
tuted an  accurate  comparison  between  the  current 
text  aud  the  original  (the  Gallican  Psalter)  ; and 
in  the  next  place  he  translated  independently, 
giving  a direct  version  of  the  original  (the  Hebrew 
Psalter).  These  three  methods  follow  one  another 
in  chronological  order,  and  auswer  to  the  wider 
views  which  Jerome  gradually  gained  of  the  func- 
tions of  a biblical  scholar.  The  revision  of  the 
N.  T.  belongs  unfortunately  to  the  first  period. 
When  it  was  made,  his  aim  was  little  more  than  to 
remove  obvious  interpolations  and  blunder* ; aud  in 
doing  this  he  likewise  introduced  some  changes  of 
expression  which  softened  the  roughness  of  the  old 
version,  and  some  which  seemed  to  be  required  for 
the  true  expression  of  the  sense.  Jerome’s  re- 
vision of  tiie  Gosjiels  was  far  more  complete  than 
that  of  the  remaining  parts  of  the  N.  T.  It  is, 
indeed,  impossible,  except  in  the  Gospels,  to  de- 
termine any  substantial  difference  in  the  Greek  texts 
which  are  represented  bv  the  Old  and  Ilieionymian 
Versions.— \ II.  The  Language  of  the  Latin 
Version.  Generally  it  is  necessary  to  distin- 


guish two  distinct  elements  both  in  the  Latin 
Version  aud  in  subsequent  writings:  (1)  Pro- 
vincialisms and  (2)  Graedsms.  The  former  »re 
chiefly  of  interest  as  illustrating  the  history  of 
the  Latin  language  ; the  latter  as  marking,  in 
some  degree,  its  jiower  of  expansion.  (1.)  Pn> 
rimtialisms.  One  of  the  most  interesting  ficii 
in  regard  to  the  language  of  the  Latin  Veision  a 
the  reappearance  in  it  of  early  forms  which  ai« 
found  iu  Plautus  or  noted  as  aichaisrns  by  gram- 
marians. These  establish  in  a signal  manner  th» 
vitality  of  the  popular  as  distinguished  from  the 
literary  idiom,  and,  from  the  great  scarcity  of 
memorials  of  the  Italian  diniects,  ]>ossess  a peculiar 
value.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  maty 
other  peculiarities  which  evidently  belong  to  the 
African  (or  common)  dialect,  and  not  merely  to 
Christian  form  of  it.  Among  the  characteristka  of 
the  late  stage  of  a language  must  be  reckoned  tfce 
excessive  fieqwency  of  compounds,  especially  formed 
with  the  prepositions.  (2.)  Graedsms.  The  “sim- 
plicity " of  the  Old  Version  necessarily  W t» 
the  introduction  of  very  numerous  Septu.igintal  or 
N.  T.  forms,  many  of  which  have  now  pa-seii  into 
common  use.  Generally  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  Vulgate  Latin  bears  traces  of  a threefold  infio- 
ence  derived  from  the  original  text  ; and  themoi- 
fications  of  form  which  are  capable  of  being  earned 
back  to  tins  source,  occur  yet  more  laigety  in 
modern  languages,  whether  in  this  case  they  are  to 
be  referred  to  the  plastic  power  of  the  Vulgtf* 
on  the  popular  dialect,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  we 
must  suppose  that  the  Vulgate  lias  preserved  * 
distinct  record  of  powers  which  were  widely  work- 
ing in  the  times  of  the  Empire  on  the  onicnM. 
Latin.  These  peculiarities  are  found  in  gTwte: 
or  less  frequency  throughout  the  Vulgate.  It  a 
natural  that  they  should  be  most  abundant  mi 
striking  in  the  jwrts  which  have  been  preserved  ksft 
changed  from  the  Old  Ijitin,  the  Apocrypha,  ti« 
Acts,  Epistles,  and  Apocalypse.  Generally  it  nny 
be  said  that  the  Scriptural  idioms  of  our  com- 
mon language  have  come  to  us  mainly  through 
the  Latin  ; and  in  a wider  view’  the  Vulgate  is  t/K 
connecting  link  between  classical  and  mtden: 
languages.  It  contains  elements  which  belong  to 
the  earliest  stage  of  Latin,  and  exhibits  (if  often  in 
a rude  lorm)  the  flexibility  of  the  f*>puUr  diakci. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  furnished  the  source  wd 
the  model  for  a large  portion  of  current  Latin  deriv- 
atives. Within  a more  limited  range,  the  au- 
thority of  the  Latin  Versions  is  undeniable,  though 
its  extent  is  rarely  realised.  The  vast  power  which 
they  have  had  in  determining  the  theologiod  term 
of  Western  Christendom  can  hardly  be  overrate!- 
By  far  the  greater  port  of  the  current  doctrinal 
terminology  is  based  on  the  Vulgate,  and.  as  fu 
as  can  be  ascertained,  was  originated  in  the  Ubn 
Version.  Predcstimition,  justification,  snpwego- 
tion  (eupererogo),  sanctification,  salvation,  wnk- 
ator,  regeneration , revelation,  visit  at  ion  (met. , 
propitiition,  first  appear  in  the  Old  V algalfc 
Grace , redemption , election,  recondliation,  nlv- 
faction,  inspiration,  scripture,  were  devoted  there 
to  a uew  and  holy  use.  Sacrament  {pi urri^nor 
aud  communion  are  from  the  same  source; 
though  baptism  is  Greek,  it  comes  to  us  tram  the 
Latin.  It  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  list  by  tie 
addition  of  orders,  penance , congregation,  print. 
But  it  can  be  seen  from  the  forms  already  brortb- 
forward  that  the  Latin  Versions  have  left  their  tttrk 
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both  upon  their  language  and  upon  our  thoughts  ; 
and  it  the  right  method  of  controversy  is  based 
upon  a clear  historical  perception  of  the  force  of 
words,  it  is  evident  that  the  study  of  the  Vulgate, 
however  much  neglected,  can  never  be  neglected 
with  impunity.  It  was  the  Version  which  alone 
they  knew  who  handed  down  to  the  Reformers  the 
rich  stores  of  mediaeval  wisdom ; the  Version  with 
which  the  greatest  of  the  Reformers  were  most 
familiar,  and  from  which  they  had  drawn  their 
earliest  knowledge  of  Divine  truth. 

Vulture.  The  rendering  in  A.  V.  of  the  Heb. 
(hi  ah,  da  if  yah , and  also  in  Job  xxviii.  7,  of  ay  yah. 
There  seems  no  doubt  but  that  the  A.  V.  trans- 
lation is  incorrect,  and  that  the  original  words  refer 
to  some  of  the  smaller  species  of  raptorial  birds,  as 
kit»-s  or  buzzards.  Dayydh  is  evidently  synony- 
mous with  Arab,  h' day  ah,  the  vernacular  for  the 
“ kite  " in  North  Africa,  and  without  the  epithet 
“ red  ” for  the  black  kite  especially.  The  Samaritan 
and  all  other  Eastern  Versions  agree  in  rendering  it 
“ kite.”  Ayydh  is  yet  more  certainly  referable  to 
this  bird,  which  in  other  jxissages  it  is  taken  to 
represent.  There  are  two  very  different  species  of 
bird  comprised  under  the  English  term  vulture : 
the  griffon  (gyps  fulrus,  Sav.),  Arab,  nesser,  Heb. 
nesher ; invariably  rendered  “eagle”  by  A.  V. ; 
and  the  perenopter,  or  Egyptian  vulture  ( Neojyhron 
perenoptems,  Sav.),  Arab,  rakhma ; Heb.  racham  ; 
rendered  “ gier-eagle  ” by  A.  V.  The  identity  of 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  terms  in  these  cases  can 
scarcely  be  questioned.  However  degrading  the 
substitution  of  the  ignoble  vulture  for  the  royal 
eagle  may  at  first  sight  appear  in  many  passages, 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  gritlon  is  in  all 
its  movements  and  characteristics  a majestic  and 
royal  bird,  the  largest  and  most  powerful  which  is 
seen  on  the  wing  in  Palestine,  and  far  surpassing 
the  eagle  in  size  and  power.  Its  only  rival  in 
these  respects  is  the  Bearded  Vulture  or  Lammer- 
geyer.  If  we  take  the  Heb.  ayydh  to  refer  to  the 
red  kite  (milvus  regalia,  Teinm.),  and  dayydh  to  the 
black  kite  ( milvus  ater,  Temm.),  we  shall  find  the 
piercing  sight  of  the  former  referred  to  by  Job  (xxviii. 
7),  and  the  gregarious  habits  of  the  letter  by  Isaiah 
(xxxiv.  15).  Both  species  are  inhabitants  of  Pales- 
tine, the  red  kite  being  found  all  over  the  country, 
as  formerly  in  England,  but  nowhere  in  great  num- 
bers, generally  soaring  at  a great  height  over  the 
plains,  and  apparently  leaving  the  country  in 
winter.  The  black  kite,  which  is  so  numerous 
everywhere  as  to  be  gregarious,  may  be  seen  at 
all  times  of  the  year,  hovering  over  the  villages  and 
the  outskirts  of  towns,  on  the  look-out  for  offal  and 
garbage,  which  are  its  favourite  food.  There  are 
three  species  of  vulture  known  to  inhabit  Palestine  : 
— 1.  Tiie  Lammergeyer  (Gypaetos  barlxitus,  Cuv.), 
which  is  rare  everywhere,  and  only  found  in  deso- 
late mountain  regions.  2.  The  griffon  ( Gyps 
ftdvus,  Sav.),  mentioned  above,  remarkable  for  its 
power  of  vision  and  the  great  height  at  which  it 
soars.  Mr.  Tristram  observed  this  bird  universally 
distributed  in  all  the  mountainous  and  rocky  dis- 
tricts of  Palestine,  and  especially  abundant  in  the 
south-east.  Its  favourite  breeding-places  are  be- 
tween Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  and  all  round  the 
Dead  Sea.  The  third  species  is  the  Egyptian  vul- 
ture (Neophron  percnoptcrus,  Sav.),  often  called 
Pharaoh’s  hen.  observed  in  Palestine  by  Hassel- 
quisC  and  all  subsequent  travellers,  and  very 
numerous  everywhere. 


W 

Wages.  The  earliest  mention  of  wages  is  of  a 
recompence  not  in  money  but  in  kind,  to  Jacob  from 
Laban  (Cen.  xxix.  15,  20,  xxx.  28,  xxxi.  7,  8,  41). 
In  Egypt,  money  payments  by  way  of  wages  were 
in  use,  but  the  terms  cannot  now  be  ascertained 
( Ex.  ii.  9).  The  only  mention  of  the  rate  of  wages 
in  Scripture  is  found  iii  the  parable  of  the  house- 
holder and  the  vineyard  (Matt.  xx.  2),  where  the 
labourer’s  wages  are  set  at  one  denarius  per  day, 
probably  = 7 jd.,  a rate  which  agrees  with  Tobit  v. 
14,  where  a drachma  is  mentioned  as  the  rate  per 
day,  a sum  which  may  lie  tiiirly  taken  ns  equivalent 
to  the  denarius,  nnd  to  the  usual  pay  of  a soldier 
(ten  asses  per  diem)  in  the  later  days  of  the  Roman 
republic  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  17 ; l’olyb.  vi.  39).  In 
earlier  times  it  is  probable  that  the  rate  was  lower. 
But  it  is  likely  that  labourers,  and  also  soldiers, 
were  supplied  with  provisions.  The  law  was  very 
strict  in  requiring  daily  payment  of  wages  (Lev.  xix. 
13;  Deut.  xxiv.  14,  15).  The  employer  who 
refused  to  give  his  labourers  sufficient  victuals  is 
censured  (Job  xxiv.  11),  and  the  iniquity  of  with- 
holding wages  is  denounced  (Jer.  xxii.  13;  Mai.  iii. 
5;  James  v.  4). 

Waggon.  [Cart  and  Chariot.]  The  Oriental 
waggou  or  arabah  is  a vehicle  composed  of  two 
or  three  planks  fixed  on  two  solid  circular  blocks  of 
wood,  from  two  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  which 
serve  as  wheels.  To  the  floor  are  sometimes 
attached  wings,  which  splay  outwards  like  the  sides 
of  a wheelbarrow.  For  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers, mnttresses  or  clothes  are  laid  in  the  bottom, 
nnd  the  vehicle  is  drawn  by  buffaloes  or  oxen. 
The  covered  waggons  fur  conveying  the  materials 
of  the  tabernacle  were  probably  constructed  on 
Egyptian  models. 

Walls.  Only  a few  points  need  1«  noticed  in 
addition  to  what  has  been  said  elsewhere  on  wall- 
coastruction,  whether  in  brick,  stone,  or  wood. 
[Bricks;  Handicraft;  Morter.]  1.  The  prac- 
tice common  in  Palestine  of  carrying  foundations 
down  to  the  solid  rock,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Temple, 
and  in  the  present  day  with  structures  intended  to 
be  permanent  (Luke  vi.  48).  2.  A feature  of 

some  parts  of  Solomon’s  buildings,  as  described  by 
Josephus,  cones|*onds  remarkably  to  the  method 
adopted  at  Nineveh  of  eucrustiug  or  veneering  a 
wall  of  brick  or  stone  with  slabs  of  a more  costly 
material,  as  marble  or  alabaster.  3.  Another  use 
of  walls  in  Palestine  is  to  supj>ort  mountain-roads 
or  terraces  formed  on  the  sides  of  hills  for  purposes 
of  cultivation.  4.  The  “ path  of  the  vineyards  ” 
' (Num.  xxii.  24)  is  a jrathway  through  vineyards, 
with  walls  on  each  side. 

Wandering  in  the  Wilderness.  [Wilder- 
ness of  Wandering.] 

War.  The  most  imjtortant  topic  in  connexion 
with  war  is  the  formation  of  the  army,  which  is 
destined  to  carry  it  on.  [Army.]  Before  entering 
on  a war  of  aggression  the  Hebrews  sought  for  the 
Divine  sanction  by  consulting  either  the  Urim  and 
Thummim  (Judg.  i.  1,  xx.  2,  27-8  ; 1 Sam.  xiv.  37, 
xxiii.  2,  xxviii.  6,  xxx.  8),  or  some  acknowledged 
prophet  (IK.  xxii.  G;  2 Chr.  xviii.  5).  Divine 
aid  was  further  sought  in  actual  warfare  by  bring- 
ing into  the  field  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant,  which 
j was  the  symbol  of  Jehovah  Himself  (1  Sam.  iv.  4- 
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18,  xiv.  18).  Formal  proclamations  of  war  were 
not  interchanged  between  the  belligerents.  Before 
entering  the  enemy's  district  spies  were  sent  to 
ascertain  the  character  of  the  country  and  tire  pre- 
parations of  its  inhabitants  for  resistance  (Num.  xiii. 
1 1 ; Josh.  ii.  1 ; Judg.  vii.  IOj  1 Sam.  xxvi.  4). 
When  an  engagement  was  imminent  a sacrifice  was 
offered  (l  Sam.  vii.  9,  xiii.  9J,  and  an  inspiriting 
address  deliverer!  cither  by  the  commander  (2  Chr. 
xx.  20)  or  by  a piiest  (Deut.  xx.  2).  Then  followed 
the  battle-signal  (l  Sam.  x’vii.  52  ; Is.  xlii.  13  ; 
Jer.  L 42  ; Ez.  xxi.  22  ; Am.  L 14).  The  combat 
assumed  the  form  of  a number  of  hand-to-hand 
contests.  Hence  the  high  value  attached  to  fleetness 
of  foot  and  strength  of  arm  (2  Sam.  i.  23,  ii.  Id ; 

1 Chr.  xii.  8).  At  the  same  time  various  strategic 
devices  were  practised,  such  as  the  ambuscade  (Josh, 
viii.  2,  12  ; Judg.  xx.  36 ),  surprise  (Judg.  vii.  16), 
or  circumvention  (2  Sam.  v.  23).  Another  mode 
of  settling  the  dispute  was  by  the  selection  of 
champions  (1  Sam.  xvii.  ; 2 Sam.  ii.  14),  who 
were  spurred  on  to  exertion  by  the  offer  of  high 
reward  (1  Sam.  xvii.  25,  xviii.  25 ; 2 Sam.  xriii. 
11  ; 1 Chr.  xi.  6).  The  contest  having  been  decided, 
the  conquerors  were  recalled  from  the  pursuit  by 
the  sound  of  a trumpet  (2  Sam.  ii.  28,  xviii.  16, 
xx.  22).  The  siege  of  a town  or  fortress  was  con- 
ducted in  the  following  manner : — A line  of  circum- 
vallation  was  drawn  round  the  place  (Ez.  iv.  2j 
Mio.  v.  1),  constructed  out  of  the  trees  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  (Deut.  xx.  20),  together  with  earth 
and  any  other  materials  at  hand.  This  line  not 
only  cut  oil'  the  besieged  from  the  surrounding 
counlry,  but  also  served  as  a base  of  ojierations  for 
the  besiegers.  The  next  step  was  to  throw  out  from 
this  line  one  or  more  “ mounts " or  “ banks  ” in 
the  direction  of  the  city  (2  Sam.  xx.  loj  2 K.  xix. 
32  ; Is.  xxxvii.  33),  which  was  gradually  increased 
in  height  until  it  was  about  half  as  high  ns  the  city 
wall.  On  this  mound  or  hank  towers  were  erected 
L2  K.  xxv.  1 ; Jer.  lii.  4j  Ez.  iv.  2,  xvii.  17,  xxi. 
22,  xxvi.  8),  whence  the  slingers  and  archers  might 
attack  with  effect.  Battering-rams  (Ez.  iv.  2,  xxi. 
22 1 were  brought  up  to  the  walls  by  means  of  the 
bank,  and  scaling-ladders  might  also  be  placed  on 
it.  The  treatment  of  the  conquered  was  extremely 
severe  in  ancient  times.  The  bodies  of  the  soldiers 
killed  in  action  were  plundered  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  8j  2 
Macc.  viii.  27) : the  survivors  were  either  killed  in 
some  savage  manner  (Judg.  ix.  45 ; 2 Sam.  xii. 
31  ; 2 Chr.  xxv.  12),  mutilated  (Judg.  L 6;  I 
Sam.  xi.  2),  or  earned  into  captivity  (Num.  xxxi. 
26 ; Dent.  xx.  14).  Sometimes  the  bulk  of  the 
population  of  the  conquered  country  was  removed 
to  a distant  locality.  The  Mosaic  law  mitigated  to 
a certaiu  extent  the  severity  of  the  ancient  usages 
towards  the  conquered.  The  conquerors  celebrated 
their  success  by  the  erection  of  monumental  stones 
(J  Sam.  vii.  12  ; 2 Sam.  viii.  13),  by  hangiug  up 
trophies  in  their  public  buildings  (l  Sam.  xxi.  9, 
xxxi.  16 ; 2 K.  xi.  10),  and  by  triumphal  songs 
and  dances  in  which  the  whole  population  took 
part  (Ex.  xv.  1-21 ; Judg.  v.  ; 1 Sam.  xviii.  6-8 ; 

2 Sam.  xxii. ; Jud.  xvi.  2-17  ; 1 Macc.  iv.  24). 

Washing  the  Hands  and  Feet.  As  knives  and 

forks  were  dispensed  with  in  eating,  it  was  absol- 
utely necessary  that  the  hand,  which  was  thrust 
into  the  coromou  dish,  should  be  scrupulously  clean ; 
and  again,  as  sandals  were  ineffectual  against  the 
dust  and  heat  of  an  Eastern  climate,  washing  the 
feet  on  entering  a house  was  an  act  both  of  respect 
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to  the  company  and  of  refreshment  to  the  traveller. 
The  foimer  of  these  usages  was  transfo.m-d  by  the 
Pharisees  of  the  New  Testament  age  into  a matw 
of  ritual  observance  (Mark  vii.  3),  and  special  niiei 
were  laid  down  as  to  the  times  and  manner  of  its 
performance.  Washing  the  feet  did  not  rise  to  the 
dignity  of  a ritual  observance,  except  in  connexion 
with  the  services  of  the  sanctuary  (Ex.  xix.  19,21b 
It  held  a high  place,  however,  among  the  rites  of 
hospitality.  Immediately  that  a guest  presented 
himself  at  the  tent-door,  it  was  usual  to  oiler  the 
necessary  materials  for  washing  the  feet  (Gen.  xviii. 
4,  xix.  2,  xxiv.  32,  xliii.  24  ; Judg.  xix.  21 1.  It 
was  a yet  more  complimentary  act,  betokening 
equally  humility  and  affection,  if  the  host  actual'.; 
performed  the  office  for  his  guest  (J  ham.  xxv.  41 ; 
Luke  vii.  38,  44 ; John  xiii.  5-14 ; 1 Tim.  v.  10^ 
Such  a token  of  hospitality  is  still  occasional!;  ex- 
hibited in  the  East. 

Watches  of  Night.  The  Jews,  like  the  Greek* 
arid  Homans,  divided  the  night  into  military  watches 
instead  of  hours,  each  watch  representing  the  period 
for  which  sentinels  or  pickets  remained  on  duty. 
The  proper  Jewish  reckoning  recognised  only  thite 
such  watches,  entitled  the  first  or  **  beginning  of 
the  watches  **  (Lam.  ii.  19),  the  middle  watch 
l Judg.  vii.  19),  and  the  morning  watch  (Ex.  xiv. 
24  ; I Sam.  xi.  1 1).  The-*  would  last  respective,; 
from  sunset  to  16  P.M. ; from  16  P.M.  to  2 A.*.; 
and  from 2 a. M.  to  sunrise.  Subsequently  to  tiw 
establishment  of  the  Homan  supremacy,  the  number 
of  watches  was  increased  to  four,  which  were  de- 
scribed either  according  to  their  numerical  onier,  at 
in  the  case  of  the  “ fourth  watch  ” (Matt.  xiv.  2oy 
or  by  the  terms  “ even,  midnight,  cock-crow uu;, 
and  morning  ” (Mark  xiii.  35).  These  teiminatel 
respectively  at  9 P.M.,  midnight,  3 A.M.,  and  •i 
A.M. 

Water  of  Jealousy.  (Num.  v.  1 1-31).  TV 

ritual  prescribed  consisted  in  the  husband's  bringit; 
the  woman  before  the  priest,  and  the  essential  pert 
of  it  is  unquestionably  the  oath,  to  which  tit 
“water*'  was  subsidiary,  symbolical,  and  mini- 
sterial. With  her  he  was  to  bring  the  tenth  put 
of  an  ephah  of  barley- meal  as  an  otferiug.  Per- 
haps the  whole  is  to  be  regarded  from  a jodicxl 
point  of  view,  and  this  “ offering  **  iu  the  light  d 
a court-fee.  God  Himself  was  solemnly  invoked  to 
judge,  and  His  presence  recognised  by  throwing  » 
handful  of  the  barley -meal  on  the  blazing  altar  in 
the  course  of  the  rite.  In  the  first  instance,  how- 
ever, the  priest  “ set  her  before  the  Loid  *'  with 
the  offering  in  her  hand.  As  she  stood  holding  the 
offering,  60  the  priest  stood  holding  an  earthen  vr*4 
of  holy  water  mixed  with  the  dust  from  the  tkwrof 
the  siuictuary,  and  declaring  her  free  from  ail  evil 
consequences  if  innocent,  solemnly  devoted  her  in 
tlie  name  of  Jehovah  to  be  “ a curse  and  an  ath 
among  her  people,”  if  guilty,  further  describing  th* 
exact  consequences  ascribed  to  the  operation  of  tim 
water  in  the  “ members  ” which  she  had  44  yielded 
as  servants  to  uncleanness  ” (vers.  21,  22.  2? ; 
comp.  Horn.  vi.  19).  He  then*4  wrote  these  curses 
in  a book,  nud  blotted  them  out  with  the  bitter 
water,”  and  haying  thrown,  probably  at  tins  stop 
of  the  proceedings,  the  handful  of  meal  ou  the  alur, 
“ caused  the  woman  to  drink  ” the  potwa  thus 
drugged,  she  moieover  answering  to  the  wonla  of  ha 
imprecation,  “ Amen,  Amen.”  Josephus  adds,  if 
the  suspicion  was  unfounded,  she  obtained  o«- 
ceptiou,  if  true,  she  died  infamously.  It  may  b* 
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supposed  that  a husband  would  uot  be  forward  to 
publish  his  suspicions  of  his  own  injury,  unless 
there  were  symptoms  of  apparent  conception,  and  a 
risk  of  a child  by  another  being  presente*!  to  him  its 
his  own.  In  this  case  the  woman's  natural  appre- 
hensions regarding  her  owu  gestation  would  oj*emte 
very  strongly  to  make  her  shrink  from  the  potion, 
if  guilty.  The  custom  of  such  an  ordeal  was  prob- 
ably traditional  in  Moses'  time,  and  by  fencing  it 
round  with  the  wholesome  awe  inspired  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  prescribed  ritual,  the  lawgiver 
would  deprive  it  to  a great  extent  of  its  barbarous 
tendency. 

Water  of  Separation.  [Purification.] 

Wave-offering.  This  rite,  together  with  that 
of  “heaving”  or  “raising’'  the  offering,  was  an 
inseparable  accompaniment  of  peace-offerings.  In 
such  the  right  shoulder,  considered  the  choicest 
part  of  the  victim,  was  to  be  “heaved,"  and 
viewed  as  holy  to  the  Lord,  only  eaten  therefore 
by  the  priest ; the  breast  was  to  be  “ waved," 
and  eaten  by  the  worshipper.  On  the  second 
day  of  the  Passover  a sheaf  of  corn,  in  the 
green  ear,  was  to  be  waved,  accompanied  by  the 
sacrifice  of  an  unblemished  lamb  of  the  first  year, 
from  the  performance  of  which  ceremony  the  days 
till  Peutecost  weie  to  be  counted.  When  that  feast  ( 
arrived,  two  loaves,  the  first-fruits  of  the  ripe  coni, 
were  to  be  offered  with  a burnt-offering,  a sin-offei- 
ing,  and  two  lambs  of  the  first  year  for  a peace- 
o tiering.  These  likewise  were  to  be  waved.  The 
Scriptural  notices  of  these  rites  are  to  be  found  in  j 
Ex.  xxix.  24,  28  ; Lev.  vii.  30,  34,  viii.  27,  ix.  21, 
x.  14,  15,  xxiii.  10,  15,  20;  Num.  vi.  20,  xviii. 
11,  18,  20-29,  &c.  It  seems  not  quite  certain 
from  Ex.  xxix.  26,  27.  whether  the  waving  was 
performed  by  the  priest  or  by  the  worshipper  with 
the  former's  assistance.  The  Rabbinical  tradition 
represents  it  as  done  by  the  worshipper,  the  priest 
supporting  his  hands  from  below.  Iu  conjecturing 
the  meaning  of  this  rite,  regard  must  be  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  kind  of  sacrifice  to  which  it 
belonged.  It  was  the  accompaniment  of  peace- 
offerings.  These  not  only,  like  the  other  sacrifices, 
acknowledged  God’s  greatness  and  His  right  over 
tiie  creature,  but  they  witnessed  to  a ratified  coven- 
ant, an  established  communion  between  God  and 
man.  The  Rabbis  explain  the  heaving  of  the 
shoulder  as  an  acknowledgment  that  Got!  has  His 
throne  in  the  heaven,  the  waving  of  the  breast  that 
He  is  present  in  every  quarter  of  the  earth. 

Way.  This  word  has  now  in  ordinary  parlance 
so  entirely  forsaken  its  original  sense,  and  is  so 
uuiformly  employed  in  the  secondary  or  metaphor- 
ical sense  of  a “ custom  ” or  “ manner."  that  it  is 
difficult  to  remember  that  iu  the  Bible  it  most 
frequently  signifies  an  actual  road  or  track.  Our 
translators  have  employed  it  as  the  equivalent  of  no 
less  than  eighteen  distinct  Hebrew  terms.  But  the 
term  which  most  fiequently  occurs,  and  in  the 
majority  of  rases  signifies  an  actual  rood,  is  derec, 
connected  with  the  German  treten  and  the  English 
44  tread."  It  may  be  truly  said  that  there  is  hardly 
a single  passage  iu  which  this  word  occurs  which 
would  not  be  made  clearer  and  more  real  if  “ road 
to  ” were  substituted  for  “ way  of.’’  There  is  one 
use  of  both  derec  and  6Z6s  which  must  not  be 
passed  over,  viz.  in  the  sense  of  a religious  course. 
In  the  Old  Test,  this  occurs  but  rarely,  perhaps 
twice:  namely  in  Amos  viii.  14,  and  Ps.  cxxxix.  24. 
But  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  &Z6 y,  “ the  way,”  j 


**  the  road,”  is  the  received,  almost  technical,  term 
for  the  new  religion  which  Paul  first  resisted  and 
afterwards  supported. 

Weapons.  [Arms.] 

Weasel  ( chdted ) occurs  only  in  Lev.  xi.  29,  in 
the  list  of  unclean  animals.  According  to  the  old 
versions  and  the  Talmud,  the  Hob.  doled  denotes 
**  a wea»el ;"  but  if  the  word  is  identical  with  the 
Arabic  chuld  and  the  Syriac  child > there  is  no 
doubt  that  “ a mole " is  the  animal  indicated. 
Moles  are  common  enough  in  Palestine.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  both  the  Talpa  europaea  and  the 
T.  caeca , the  blind  mole  of  which  Aristotle  speaks, 
occur  there,  though  we  have  no  definite  information 
ou  this  point. 

Weaving.  The  art  of  weaving  appears  to  be 
coeval  with  the  first  dawning  of  civilization.  In 
what  country,  or  by  whom  it  was  invented,  wo 
know  not;  but  we  find  it  practised  with  great 
skill  by  the  Egyptians  at  a very  early  j>eriod.  The 
“ vestures  of  fine  linen  ” such  as  Joseph  wore 
(Gen.  xli.  42)  were  the  product  of  Egyptian  looms, 
and  their  quality,  as  attested  by  existing  specimens, 
is  pronounced  to  be  not  inferior  to  the  finest 
cambric  of  modern  times.  The  Israelites  were 
probably  acquainted  with  the  process  before  their 
sojourn  iu  Egypt;  but  it  was  undoubtedly  there 
that  they  attained  the  proficiency  which  enabled 
them  to  execute  the  hangings  of  the  Tabernacle 
(Ex.  xxxv.  35;  1 Chr.  iv.  21),  aud  other  artistic 
textures.  At  a later  period  the  Egyptians  were 
still  famed  for  their  manufactures  of  “fine"  (i.  e. 
hackled)  Hax  and  of  c/.<5/i,  rendered  in  the  A.  V. 
‘•networks,"  but  more  probably  a ic/iitc  material 
cither  of  linen  or  cotton  (Is.  xix.  9 ; Ez.  xxvii.  7). 
The  character  of  the  loom  and  the  process  of  weav- 
ing can  only  be  inferred  from  incidental  notices.  The 
Egyptian  loom  was  usually  upright,  nnd  the  weaver 
stood  at  his  woik.  The  cloth  was  fixed  sometimes 
at  the  top,  sometimes  at  the  bottom.  The  modern 
Arabs  use  a piocumbcnt  loom,  raised  above  the 
grouud  by  short  legs.  The  Bible  does  not  uotic** 
the  loom  itself,  but  speaks  of  the  beam  to  which  the 
warp  was  attached  (1  Sam.  xvii.  7 ; 2 Sam.  xxi. 
19) ; and  of  the  pin  to  which  the  cloth  was  fixed, 
and  on  which  it  was  rolled  (Judg.  xvi.  14).  We 
liave  also  notice  of  the  shuttle,  which  is  described 
by  a term  significant  of  the  act  of  weaving  (Job 
vii.  6);  the  thrum  or  threads  which  attached  the 
web  to  the  beam  (Is.  xxxviii.  12,  m/tryiiij;  and 
the  web  itself  (Judg.  xvi.  14;  A.  V.  “beam"). 
Whether  the  two  terms  in  Lev.  xiii.  48,  rendered 
“ warp  ” and  44  woof,”  really  mean  these,  admits  of 
doubt.  The  textures  pioduccd  by  the  Jewish 
weavers  were  very  various.  The  coarser  kinds, 
such  as  tent-cloth,  sackcloth,  and  the  “ hairy 
garments”  of  the  poor  were  made  of  goat’s  or 
camel’s  hair  (Ex.  xxvi.  7 ; Matt.  iii.  4;.  Wool 
was  extensively  used  for  ordinary  clothing  (Lev. 
xiii.  47 ; Prov.  xxvii.  26,  xxxi.  13  ; Ez.  xxvii.  18), 
while  for  finer  work  flax  was  used,  varying  in 
quality,  and  producing  the  different  textuies  de- 
scribed in  the  Bible  as  “ linen  " and  “ fine  linen." 
The  mixture  of  wool  and  flax  iu  cloth  intended  for 
a garment  was  interdicted  (Lev.  xix.  19 ; Deut. 
xxii.  II,. 

Wedding.  [Marriage.] 

Week.  Whatever  controversies  exist  respecting 
the  origin  of  the  week,  there  am  be  none  about  the 
great  antiquity,  on  particular  occasions  at  least, 
among  the  iliemitic  races,  of  measuring  time  by  a 
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period  of  seven  days  (Gen,  viii.  10,  xxix.  27). 
The  origin  of  this  division  of  time  is  a matter  which 
has  given  birth  to  much  speculation.  Its  antiquity 
is  so  great,  its  observance  so  wide-spread,  and  it 
occupies  so  important  a place  in  sacred  things,  that 
it  has  been  very  generally  thrown  back  as  far  as  the 
cieation  of  man.  The  week  and  the  Sabbath  are, 
if  this  l«e  so,  as  old  as  man  himself.  A purely 
theological  ground  is  thus  established  for  the-week 
and  for  the  sacredness  of  the  number  seven.  They 
who  embrace  this  view  support  it  by  a reference  to 
the  six  days’  cieation  and  the  Divhie  rest  on  the 
seventh.  1st.  That  the  week  rests  on  a theolog- 
ical ground  may  be  cheerfully  acknowledged  by 
both  sides;  but  nothing  is  determined  by  such 
acknowledgment  as  to  the  original  cause  of  adopt- 
ing this  division  of  time.  Whether  the  week  gave 
its  sacredness  to  the  number  seven,  or  whether  the 
ascendancy  of  that  number  helped  to  detennine  the 
dimensions  of  the  week,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
2ndly.  The  prevalence  of  the  weekly  division  was 
indeed  very  great,  but  a nearer  appioaeh  to  univers- 
ality is  required  to  render  it  an  argument  for  the 
view  in  aid  of  which  it  is  appealed  to.  It  was 
adopted  by  all  the  Shemitic  races,  and,  in  the  later 
period  of  their  hi»toiy  at  least,  by  the  Kgyptians. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  reason  for  thinking 
the  week  known  till  a late  period  either  to  Greeks 
or  Romans.  3rdlv.  So  far  from  the  week  being  a 
division  of  time  without  ground  in  nature,  there 
was  much  to  recommend  its  adoption.  Where  the 
days  were  named  from  planetary  deities,  as  among 
first  the  Assyrians  and  Chaldees,  and  then  the 
Egyptians,  there  of  course  each  per iod  of  seven  days 
would  constitute  a whole,  and  that  whole  might 
come  to  bo  recognised  by  nations  that  disregarded 
or  rejected  the  practice  which  had  shaped  and 
determined  it.  Hut  further,  the  week  is  a most 
natural  and  nearly  an  exact  quadripartition  of  the 
month,  so  that  the  quarters  of  the  moon  may  easily 
have  suggested  it.  In  Exodus  of  course  the  week 
comes  into  very  distinct  manifestation.  Two  of 
the  great  feasts — the  Passover  and  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles — are  prolonged  for  seven  days  after 
that  of  their  initiation  (Exod.  xii.  15-20,  &c.). 
The  division  by  seven  was  expanded  so  as  to  make 
the  seventh  month  and  the  seventh  year  Sabbatical. 
In  the  N.  T.  we  of  course  find  such  clear  recogni- 
tion of  and  familiarity  with  the  week  as  needs 
scarcely  be  dwelt  on.  The  Christian  Church,  from 
the  very  first,  was  familiar  with  the  week.  St. 
Paul’s  lnngunge  (1  Cor.  xvi.  2)  shows  this.  We 
cannot  conclude  from  it  that  such  a division  of  time 
was  observed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Corinth  gener- 
ally ; for  they  to  whom  he  was  writing,  though 
doubtless  the  majority  of  them  were  Gentiles,  yet 
knew  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  most  probably  the 
Jewish  Sabbath.  But  though  we  can  infer  no 
more  than  this  from  the  place  in  question,  it  is 
clear  that  if  not  by  this  time,  yet  very  soon  after, 
the  whole  Roman  world  had  adopted  the  hebdo- 
madal division.  Dion  Cassius  represents  it  as 
coming  from  Ecypt. 

Weeks.  Feast  of.  [Pf.ntecost.] 

Weights  and  Measures.  I.  WEIGHTS. — 
Introduction. — The  general  principle  of  the  present 
inquiry  is  to  give  the  evidence  of  the  monuments 
the  preference  on  all  doubtful  points.  Besides  this 
general  principle,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bear  in 
mind  the  following  postulates: — 1.  All  ancient 
Greek  systems  of  weight  were  derived,  either 
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directly  or  indirectly,  from  an  Eastern  source.  2. 
All  the  older  systems  of  ancient  Greece  and  Pcrsx. 
the  Aeginetan,  the  Attic,  the  Babylonian,  and  the 
Eubo’ic,  are  divisible  either  by  fioOO,  or  by  3600. 
3.  The  (5000th  or  3600th  part  of  the  talent  is  a 
divisor  of  all  higher  weights  and  coins,  and  a mul- 
tiple of  all  lower  weights  and  coins,  except  its  t»o- 
thirds.  4.  Coins  are  always  somewhat  Wow  the 
standard  weight  5.  The  statements  of  andeot 
writers  as  to  the  relation  of  different  system*  are 
to  be  taken  either  as  indicating  original  or  current 
relation.  6.  The  statements  of  ancient  writers  ast 
to  be  taken  in  their  seeminglv-obvious  sense,  or  ili*- 
carded  altogether  as  incorrect  or  unintelligible.  7. 
When  a certain  number  of  drachms  or  other  do- 
minations of  one  metal  are  said  to  correspond  to  a 
ceilain  number  of  drachms  or  other  denomination* 
of  another  metal,  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  fix 
system  is  the  same  in  both  cases. — I.  Early  Greek 
talents. — Three  principal  systems  were  used  by  the 
G leeks  before  the  time  of  Alexander,  those  of  tlx 
Aeginetan,  the  Attic,  and  the  Euboic  talents.  1. 
The  Aeginetan  talent  is  stated  to  have  contained  60 
minae,  and  6000  drachms.  Its  drachm  was  hrarxr 
than  the  Attic,  by  which,  when  unqualified,  w? 
mean  the  drachm  of  the  full  monetary  standard, 
weighing  about  67*5  grains  Troy.  Pollux  states  thrt 
it  contained  10,000  Attic  drachms  aud  100  Atti. 
minae.  The  silver  coins  of  Aegina,  however,  and  cf 
many  ancient  Greek  cities,  follow  a lower  standard, 
of  which  the  drachm  has  an  average  maximum 
weight  of  about  96  grs.  The  drachm  obtained  frwn 
the  silver  coins  of  Aegina  has  very  nearly  the  weight, 
92‘3  grs.  The  coins  of  Athens  give  a standard.  67-5 
grs.  for  the  Solonian  drachm.  An  examination  of 
Mr.  Burgou’s  weights  from  Athens,  in  the  British 
Museum,  has,  however,  induced  us  to  infer  a higher 
standard  in  both  cases.  From  the  correct  re!af>* 
of  the  weights  of  the  two  minae  given  above,  wt 
may  compute  the  drachms  of  the  two  talent*  »t 
about  99 and  71 '7  grs.  We  thus  obtain  the 
following  principal  standards  of  the  Aeginetm 
weight,  a.  The  Macedonian  talent,  or  Aeginetan 
of  the  writers,  weighing  about  6t»O,UO0  grs.,  ceo- 
taining  60  minae  and  6000  drachms,  b.  The 
Commercial  talent  of  Athens,  used  for  the  coins  of 
Aegina,  weighing,  as  a monetary  talent,  never  more 
than  about  576,000  grs.,  reduced  from  a weight 
talent  of  about  598,800,  and  divided  into  the  »nw 
principal  jiarts  as  the  preceding.  2.  The  Attic 
talent,  when  simply  thus  designated,  is  the  stacd*.~i 
weight  in  trad  need  by  Solon,  which  stood  to  fix 
older  or  Commercial  talent  in  the  relation  of  100  to 
138g,  Its  average  maximum  weight,  as  derive! 
from  the  anus  of  Athens  and  the  evidence  of 
ancient  writers,  gives  a drachm  of  about  67'5gr*. ; 
but  Mr.  Burgon’s  weights  enable  us  to  raise  fir* 
sum  to  7D7.  It  nppears  that  the  Attic  talent 
weighed  about  430,260  grs.  by  the  weights,  ttl 
that  the  coins  give  a talent  of  about  405,000  gr*. 
3.  The  Euboic  talent,  though  used  in  Greece,  i« 
also  said  to  have  been  used  in  Persia,  aod  there  offi 
be  no  doubt  of  its  Eastern  origin.-— II.  Fcr&j* 
talents  of  the  same  period.— Two  foreign  system- 
of  the  same  period,  besides  the  Hebrew,  are  men- 
tioned by  ancient  writers,  the  Babylouian  tsket 
and  the  Euboic,  which  Herodotus  relates  to  bare 
l>eeii  used  by  the  Persians  of  his  time  respectively 
for  the  weighing  of  their  silver  and  gold  pail  m 
tribute.  1.  The  Babylonian  talent  may  be  de<er- 
mined  from  existing  weights  found  by  Mr.  Layjri 
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at  Nineveh.  The  weights  represent  a double 
system,  of  which  the  heavier  talent  contained  two 
of  the  lighter  talents.  The  heavier  talent  contained 
60  manehs.  The  maneh  was  divided  into  thirtieths 
and  sixtieths.  The  lighter  talent  contained  60 
manehs.  According  to  I>r.  Hincks,  the  maneh  of 
the  lighter  talent  was  divided  into  sixtieths,  and 
these  again  into  thirtieths.  The  following  table 
exhibits  our  results. 


Daric  was  thus  the  3600th  part  of  the  Babylonian 
talent.  It  is  nowhere  stated  how  the  Eubolc  talent 
was  divided,  but  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  contained 
50  minae,  then  the  Daric  would  have  been  the 
sixtieth  of  the  mina,  but  if  100  minae,  the  thiitieth. 
In  any  case  it  would  have  been  the  3000th  part  of 
the  talent.  The  coinage  of  Euboea  has  hitherto  been 
the  great  obstacle  to  the  discovery  of  the  Kubo'ic 


Heavier  Talent. 

Grs.  troy. 

coiu&.  The 

coins  give  the  following  denominations. 

jJj  Maneh 

266*4 

Coins  op  Euboea. 

Coins  ok  Athens. 

o 

Jq  Maneh 

532*8 

Highest 

Assumed  true 

Assumed  true 

60 

30  Maneh 

15,984 

weight. 

weight. 

weight. 

3600 

1800  60  Talent  959,040 

258 

Tetrad rachm  270 

121 

129 

Didrachm  135 

Lighter  Talent. 

85 

86 

i of  ^ Maneh 

4*44 

63 

64*5 

Drachm  67  * 5 

30 

Maneh 

133*2 

43 

43 

Tetrobolon  45 

1800 

60  Maneh 

7,992 

108000 

3600  60  Talent  4 

79,520 

It  will  be 

perceived  that 

though  the  weights  of 

Certain  low  subdivisions  of  the  lighter  talent  may 
be  determined  from  smaller  weights,  in  the  British 
Museum,  from  Babylonia  or  Assyria,  not  found 
with  those  last  described.  Herodotus  speaks  of  the 
Babylonian  talent  as  not  greatly  exceeding  the 
Kubolc,  which  has  been  computed  to  be  equivalent 
to  the  Commercial  Attic,  but  more  reasonably  as 
nearly  the  same  as  the  ordinary  Attic.  Pollux 
makes  the  Babylonian  talent  equal  to  7000  Attic 
drachms.  We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the 
lighter  talent  was  generally,  if  not  universally,  in  ! 
use  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  coins.  Herodotus 
relates  tliat  the  king  of  Persia  received  the  silver 
tribute  of  the  satrapies  according  to  the  Babylonian 
talent,  but  the  gold,  according  to  the  Kubo'ic.  We 
may  therefore  infer  that  the  silver  coinage  of  the  Per-  i 
sian  monarchy  was  then  adjusted  to  the  former,  the 
gold  coinage  to  the  latter,  if  there  was  a coinage  in 
both  metals  so  early.  The  larger  silver  coins  of 
the  Persian  monarchy,  and  those  of  the  satraps,  are 
of  the  following  denominations  and  weights  : — 

Grs.  troy. 

Piece  of  three  sigli  ....  253  • 5 

Piece  of  two  sigli  ....  169 

Siglos 84*5 

The  only  denomination  of  which  we  know  the  name 
is  the  siglos,  which,  as  having  the  same  type  as  the 
Daric,  apj'eai*  to  be  the  oldest  Persian  silver  coin. 
It  is  the  ninetieth  part  of  the  maneh  of  the  lighter 
tnlent,  and  the  5400th  of  that  talent.  2.  The 
Kubolc  talent,  though  bearing  a Greek  name,  is 
lightly  held  to  have  been  originally  an  Eastern 
system.  As  it  was  used  to  weigh  the  gold  sent  bs 
tribute  to  the  king  of  Persia,  we  may  infer  that  it 
was' the  standard  of  the  Persian  gold  money;  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  coinage  of 
Euboea,  was  upon  its  standard.  The  proportion  of 
the  Eubolc  tnlent  to  the  Babylonian  was  probably 
as  60  to  72,  or  ft  to  6.  Taking  the  Babylonian 
maneh  at  7992  prs.  we  obtain  399,600  tor  the 
Eubolc  talent.  The  principal,  if  not  the  only, 
Persian  gold  coin  is  the  Daric,  weighing  about  129 
grs.  This  was  the  standard  coin,  according  to 
which  the  silver  money  was  adjusted.  Its  double 
in  actual  weight  is  found  in  the  silver  coinage,  but 
its  equivalent  is  wanting,  as  though  for  the  sake  of 
distinction.  The  double  is  the  thirtieth  of  the 
maneh  of  the  lighter  or  monetary  Babylonian 
talent,  of  which  the  Dane  is  the  sixtieth,  the  latter 
being,  in  our  opinion,  a knowu  division.  The 


all  denominations,  except  the  third  in  the  Eubolc 
list,  nre  very  near  the  Attic,  the  system  of  division 
is  evidently  different.  The  third  Eubolc  denomina- 
tion is  identical  with  the  Persian  siglos,  and  indic- 
ates the  Persian  origin  of  the  system.  The  second 
piece  is,  however,  identical  with  the  Daric.  The 
relation  of  the  Persian  and  Greek  systems  may  l>e 
thus  stated ; 

Persian  silver,  Persian  gold,  Greek  Kubolc. 


Babylonian. 

Eubolc. 

Actual  weight. 

Assumed. 

253*5 

258 

169 

129 

121 

129 

84*5 

85 

86 

63 

64*5 

43 

43 

3.  The  talents  of  Egypt  have  hitherto  formed  a 
most  unsatisfactory  subject;  The  gold  and  silver 
coins  of  the  Ptolemies  follow  the  same  standard  as 
the  silver  coins  of  the  kings  of  Maoedon  to  Philip 
II.  inclusive,  which  are  on  the  full  Acginetan 
weight.  The  copper  coins  have  been  thought  to 
follow  the  same  standard,  but  this  is  an  error.  The 
difficulty  of  explaining  the  statements  of  ancient 
writers  as  to  the  Egyptian,  Alexandrian,  or  Ptole- 
maic talent  or  talents,  probably  arises  from  the  use 
of  two  systeme  which  could  be  easily  confounded,  at 
least  in  their  lower  divisions.  4.  The  Carthaginian 
talent  may  not  be  as  old  as  the  period  before 
Alexander,  to  which  we  limit  our  inquiry,  yet  it 
reaches  so  nearly  to  that  period  that  it  cannot  be 
here  omitted.  Those  silver  coins  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians which  do  not  follow  the  Attic  standard  seem 
to  he  struck  upon  the  standard  of  the  Persian  coins, 
the  Babylonian  talent.— III.  The  Hebrew  talent  or 
talents  and  divisions.  1.  A talent  of  silver  is 
mentioned  in  Exodus,  which  contained  3000  shekels, 
distinguished  as  “ the  holv  shekel,”  or  “shekel  of 
the  sanctuary."  2.  A gold  maneh  is  spoken  of, 
and,  in  a parallel  passage,  shekels  are  mentioned, 
three  manehs  being  represented  by  300  shekels,  a 
maneh  therefore  containing  100  shekels  of  gold. 
3.  Josephus  states  that  the  Hebrew  talent  of  gold 
contained  100  minae  {Ant.  iii.  6,  §7).  4.  Jo- 

sephus states  tliat  the  Hebrew  mina  of  gold  was 
equal  to  two  librae  and  a half  {Ant.  xiv.  7,  §1';. 
Taking  the  Roman  pound  at  5050  grs.,  the  maneh 
of  gold  would  weigh  about  12,625  grs.  5.  Epi- 
phanius  estimates  the  Hebrew  talent  at  125  Ro- 
man pounds,  which,  at  the  value  given  above, 
are  equal  to  about  631,250  grs.  6.  A difficult 
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passage  in  Ezekiel  seems  to  speak  of  a maneh  of  50  I 
or  60  shekels  (xlv.  12).  7.  Josephus  makes  the  gold  : 
shekel  a Daric  (Ant.  iii.  8,  § 10).  From  these  data  ; 
it  may  be  reasonably  inferred,  (1.)  that  the  Hebrew 
gold  talent  contained  100  manehs,  each  of  which  j 
again  contained  100  shekels  of  gold,  and,  basing  • 
the  calculation  on  the  stated  value  of  the  maneh, 
weighed  about  1,262,500  grs.  or,  basing  the  calcul- 
ation on  the  correspondence  of  the  gold  shekel  to  | 
the  Dark,  weighed  about  1,290,000  grs.  (129  X 
100  X 100),  the  latter  being  piobably  nearer  the 
true  value,  and  (2.)  that  the  silver  talent  contained 
3000  shekels,  and  is  probably  the  talent  spoken  of 
by  Epiphanius  as  equal  to  125  Roman  (rounds,  or 
631,250  grs.  which  would  give  a shekel  of  210-4 
grs.  Let  us  now  examine  the  Jewish  coins.  1. 
The  shekels  and  half-shekels  of  silver,  if  we  take  an 
average  of  the  heavier  specimens  of  the  Maccabaean 
issue,  give  the  weight  of  the  former  as  about  220 
grs.  A talent  of  3000  such  shekels  would  weigh 
about  660,000  grs.  This  result  agrees  very  nearly 
with  the  weight  of  the  talent  given  by  Epiphanius. 
2.  The  copjier  coins  are  generally  without  any  in- 
dications of  value.  The  two  heaviest  denominations 
of  the  Maccabaean  issue,  however,  bear  the  names 
“half”  and  “quarter.”  In  the  following  scheme 
they  aie  compared  with  the  silver  coius. 

Copper  Coins.  Silver  Coins. 

Average  Supposed  Average  Supposed 

weight.  welxbL  weight.  weight. 

Half  . 235*4  250  Shekel  . . 220  Id. 

Quarter  132*0  125  Half  shekel  1 10  Id. 

(Sixth),  81-8  83-3  [Third]  . 73‘3 

Our  theory  of  the  Hebrew  coinage  would  be  as 
follows: — -Cold  . . . Shekel  or  Ihtric  (foreign)  129 
grs.  Silver ..  Shekel  220,  Half-shekel  110.  Cop- 
per . Half  (-shekel)  264,  Quarter  (-shekel)  132, 

( Sixth-shekel)  88.  We  can  now  consider  the 
weights.  The  gold  talent  contained  10O  manehs, 
and  10,000  shekels.  The  silver  talent  contained 
3000  shekels,  6000  bekas,  ami  60,000  gernhs. 
The  copper  talent  probably  contained  1500  shekels. 
The  “ holv  shekel,”  or  “ shekel  of  the  sanctuarv,” 
is  spoken  of  both  of  the  gold  (Ex.  xxxviii.  24)  and 
silver  (25)  talents  of  the  time  of  the  Exodus.  We 
also  read  of  **  the  king’s  weight”  (2  Sam.  xir.  26). 
But  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  different 
systems  to  be  meant.  The  significations  of  the 
names  of  the  Hebrew  weights  must  be  here  stated. 
The  talent  ciccar  means  “a  circle,”  or  “globe,” 
probably  “ an  aggregate  sum.”  The  shekel  signifies 
simply  “ a weight.”  The  beka  or  half-shekel,  signi- 
fies “ a division,”  or  “ half.”  The  “ quarter  shekel  ” 
is  once  mentioned  (l  Sam.  ix.  8)#  The  gerah  sig- 
nifies “a  grain,”  or  “ bean.”— IV.  The  history  and 
relations  of  the  principal  ancient  talents. — The 
inquiry  must  be  prefaced  by  a list  of  the  talents: — 

A.  Eastern  Talents. 

Hebrew  gold  . 1,320,000  Hebrew  silver  . . 660,000 

} 959.040  } 479,620 

Egyptian  ....  840,000 

Persian  gold  . . . 399,600 

Hebrew  copper  ? .792,000? 

B.  Greek  Talents. 


Aeginctan  660,000 

Attic  Commercial 698,800 

A i tic  Commercial,  lowered 658,900 

Attic  Solonfan,  double 860,520 

Attic  Solonian,  ordinary 430,269 

Attic  Solunian,  lowered 405,000 

Eubolc  387,000+ 


We  Lake  the  Hebrew  to  be  the  oldest  >jv.ein  of 
weight.  Apart  from  the  evidence  trorn  its  i elation 
to  the  other  systems,  this  may  be  almost  proved  by 
our  finding  it  to  obtain  in  Greece,  in  Phoenicia,  stsl 
in  Judaea,  as  the  oldest  Gre»k  and  Phoenician 
system,  and  as  the  Jewish  system.  The  Hebrew 
system  hud  two  talents  for  the  precious  m«Ld>  in 
the  relation  of  2 : l.  The  gold  talent,  apparently 
not  used  elsewhere,  contained  100  manehs,  each  of 
which  contained  again  100  shekels,  there  b eng 
thus  10,000  of  these  units,  weighing  about  132 
grs.  each,  in  the  talent.  The  silver  talent,  also 
known  as  the  Aeginetan,  contained  3000  shektU, 
weighing  about  220  grs.  each.  One  gold  talent 
ap|*-ars  to  have  beeu  equal  to  24  of  these.  Tie 
reason  for  making  the  talent  of  gold  twice  tint  d 
silver  was  piohably  merely  for  the  sake  of  distim- 
tion.  The  Babylonian  talent,  like  the  Hebrew, 
consisted  of  two  systems,  in  the  relation  of  2 to  1, 
upon  one  standard.  It  appears  to  have  beta 
formed  from  the  Hebrew  by  reducing  the  number 
of  units  from  10,000  to  7200.  The  system  win 
altered  by  the  maneh  being  raised  so  as  to  contain 
120  instead  of  100  units,  and  the  talent  InwovJ  so 
as  to  contain  60  instead  of  100  manehs.  It  a 
possible  that  this  talent  was  originally  of  silver. 
The  derivation,  from  the  lighter  Babylonian  talra:, 
of  the  Euboic  talent,  is  easily  ascertained.  Their 
relation  is  that  of  6:5.  The  Egyptian  faiest 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  other.  1 he  Hebrew 
copper  talent  is  equally  obscure.  Perhaps  it  i»  V* 
double  of  the  Persian  gold  talent.  The  Aegmeua 
talent  was  the  same  as  the  lesser  or  silver  Hebrew 
tilent.  Its  inti od action  iuto  Gretx-e  was  doubtless 
due  to  the  Phoenicians.  The  Attic  Commnuai 
was  a degradation  of  this  talent,  and  was  itself 
further  degraded  to  form  the  Attic  Solonian. 

II.  MEASURES. — The  most  important  topic  ta 
be  discussed  in  connexion  with  the  subject  of  the 
Hebrew  measures  is  their  relative  and  absolute  value. 
Another  topic,  of  secondary  importance  perhaps, 
but  possessing  an  independent  interest  of  its  own, 
demands  a few  prefatory  remarks,  viz.,  the  origin 
of  these  measures,  and  their  relation  to  th«se  of 
surrounding  countries.  We  divide  the  Hebrew 
measures  iuto  two  classes,  according  as  they  refer 
to  length  or  capacity,  and  subdivide  each  of  tl.e»* 
classes  into  two,  the  former  iuto  measures  of  length 
and  distance,  the  latter  into  liquid  and  dry  mea- 
sures. 1.  Measures  of  length.  (1.)  Tbp  denomi- 
nations referring  to  length  were  derived  for  the 
most  part  from  the  arm  and  hand.  We  mdf 
notice  the  following  four  as  derived  fiom  thn 
source  : — (a)  The  J57s6u,  or  finger’s  breadth,  aw- 
tioued  only  in  Jer.  Iii.  21.  (6)  The  tepkxi,ot 

hand  bieadth  (Ex.  xxv.  25;  IK.  vii.  26;  3 Chr. 
j iv.  5\  applied  metaphorically  to  a short  period  t# 
time  in  Ps.  xxxix.  5.  (c)  The  zereth,  or  span,  th 

distance  between  the  extremities  of  the  thumb  ami 
the  little  linger  in  the  extended  hand  (Ex.  xxviii. 
16  ; 1 Sam.  xvii.  4;  Ez.  xliii.  13),  applied  gener- 
ally to  describe  any  sirudl  measure  in  Is.  xl.  12. 
( d ) The  ammah,  or  cubit,  the  distance  man  the 
elbow  to  the  extremity  of  the  middle  finger.  Th.» 
occurs  very  fiequently  in  the  Bible  in  relation  to 
buildiugs.  Ju  addition  to  the  above  we  may 
notice: — (e)  The  yarned,  lit.  a rod,  apjJied  w 
Eglon’s  dirk  (Judg.  iii.  16).  Its  length  is  uncer- 
tain, but  it  probably  fell  below  the  cubit,  with 
which  it  is  identified  in  the  A.  V.  (f)  The  idee'., 
or  leed,  for  measuring  buildings  on  a Lug*  so-* 
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(Vi.  xl.  5-8,  xli.  8,  xlii.  16-19).  Little  informa- 
tion is  furnished  by  the  Bible  itself  as  to  the  relat- 
ive or  absolute  lengths  described  under  the  above 
terms.  With  the  exception  of  the  notice  that  the 
reed  equals  six  cubits  (Ex.  xL  5),  we  have  no 
intimation  that  the  measures  were  combined  in 
anything  like  a scale.  The  most  important  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  the  Biblical  notices  is, 
tlmt  the  oubit,  which  mny  be  regarded  as  the 
standard  measure,  was  of  varying  length,  and  that, 
u older  to  secure  accuracy,  it  was  necessary  to 
detine  the  kind  of  cubit  intended,  the  result  being 
that  the  other  denominations,  if  combined  in  a 
scale,  would  vary  in  like  ratio.  Thus  in  Deut.  iii. 
1 1,  the  cubit  is  specified  to  be  “ after  the  cubit  of 
a man;”  in  2 Chr.  iii.  3 “alter  the  first,”  or 
lather  “after  the  older  measure;”  and  in  Ez.  xli. 
8,  “a  great  cubit,”  or  literally  “a  cubit  to  the 
joint,”  which  is  further  defined  in  xl.  5,  to  be  a 
cubit  and  an  hand  breadth.”  These  expressions  in- 
volve one  of  the  most  knotty  points  of  Hebrew 
archaeology,  viz.,  the  number  and  the  respective 
lengths  of  the  Scriptural  cubits.  That  there  was 
more  than  one  cubit,  is  clear ; but  whether  there 
were  three,  or  only  two,  is  not  so  clear.  It  is 
generally  conceded  that  the  “ former  ” or  “ older  ” 
measure  of  2 Chr.  iii.  3,  was  the  Mosaic  or  legal 
cubit,  and  that  the  modern  measure,  the  existence 
of  which  is  implied  in  that  designation  was  some- 
what larger.  Further,  the  cubit  “after  the  cubit 
of  a mau  ” of  Deut.  iii.  1 1,  is  held  to  be  a common 
measure  in  couti adistinction  to  the  Mosaic  one,  and 
to  have  fallen  below  this  latter  in  poiut  of  leugtn. 
Iu  this  case,  we  should  have  three  cubits — the 
common,  the  Mosaic  or  old  measure,  and  the  new 
measure.  We  turn  to  Ezekiel  and  find  a distinction 
of  another  character,  viz.,  a long  and  a short  cubit. 
Now,  it  has  been  urged  by  many  writers,  and  we 
think  with  good  reason,  that  Ezekiel  would  not  be 
likely  to  adopt  any  other  than  the  old  orthodox 
Mosaic  standard  for  the  measurements  of  his  ideal 
temple.  If  so,  his  long  cubit  would  be  identical 
with  the  old  measure,  and  his  short  cubit  with  the 
one  “after  the  cubit  of  a man,”  and  the  new 
measure  of  2 Chr.  iii.  3 would  represent  a still 
longer  cubit  than  Ezekiel’s  long  one.  Other  explan- 
ations of  the  Prophet’s  language  have,  however, 
been  offered : it  has  been  sometimes  assumed  that, 
while  living  in  Chaldea,  he  and  his  countrymen 
had  adopted  the  long  Babylonian  cubit ; but  iu  this 
-ase  his  short  cubit  could  not  have  belonged  to  the 
<une  country,  inasmuch  its  the  difference  between 
these  two  amounted  to  only  three  fingers  (Herod,  i. 
178).  Again,  it  has  been  explained  that  his  short 
mbit  was  the  ordinary  Chnldeau  measure,  and  the 
ong  one  the  Mosaic  measure ; but  this  is  unlikely 
)ii  account  of  the  respective  lengths  of  the  Babylo- 
nian and  the  Mosaic  cubits,  to  which  we  shall 
lerenfter  refer.  Independently  of  these  objections, 
we  think  that  the  passages  previously  discussed 
Deut.  iii.  1 1 ; 2 Chr.  iii.  3)  imply  the  existence  of 
:hree  cubits.  It  remains  to  be  inquired  whether 
from  the  Bible  itself  we  can  extract  any  information 
is  to  the  length  of  the  Mosaic  or  legal  cubit.  An 
•xammatiou  of  Biblical  notices  tends  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  cubit  of  early  times  fell  far  below  the 
length  usually  assigned  to  it ; but  these  notices  are 
in  scanty  and  ambiguous  that  this  conclusion  is  by 
no  means  decisive.  The  earliest  and  most  reliable 
testimony  as  to  the  length  of  the  cubit  is  supplied 
by  the  existing  specimens  of  old  Egyptian  measures. 
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Severul  of  these  have  been  discovered  in  tombs, 
carrying  us  back  at  all  events  to  1700  B.C.,  while 
the  Milometer  at  Elephantine  exhibits  the  length  of 
the  cubit  in  the  time  of  the  Homan  emperors.  No 
great  difference  is  exhibited  in  these  measures,  the 
longest  being  estimated  at  about  21  inches,  and  the 
shortest  at  about  20J,  or  exactly  20*4729  inches. 
They  are  divided  into  28  digits,  and  iu  this  respect 
contrast  with  the  Mosaic  cubit,  which,  according  to 
Itabbiniuil  authorities,  was  divided  into  24  digits. 
There  is  some  difiiculty  in  reconciling  this  dis- 
crepancy with  the  almost  certain  fact  of  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  cubit  from  Egypt.  It  has  been  generally 
surmised  that  the  Egyptian  cubit  was  of  more  than 
one  length,  and  that  the  sepulchral  measures  exhibit 
the  shorter  as  well  as  the  longer  by  special  marks. 
Wilkinson  denies  the  existence  of  more  than  oue 
cubit.  The  use  of  more  than  one  cubit  appears  to 
have  also  prevailed  in  Babylon,  for  Herodotus  states 
that  the  “royal”  exceeded  the  “moderate”  cubit 
by  three  digits.  The  appellation  “ royal,”  if 
borrowed  from  the  Babylonians,  would  itself  imply 
the  existence  of  another;  hut  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  this  other  was  the  “ moderate  ’*  cubit 
mentioned  in  the  text.  Reverting  to  the  Hebrew 
measures,  we  should  be  disposed  to  identify  the  new 
measure  implied  in  2 Chr.  iii.  3 with  the  full 
Egyptian  cubit ; the  “ old  ” measure  and  Ezekiel's 
cubit  with  the  lesser  one,  either  of  26  or  24  digits ; 
and  the  “ cubit  of  a man  ” with  the  third  one  of  23 
digits  or  which  Tlienius  speaks.  Iu  the  Mishua 
the  Mosaic  cubit  is  defined  to  be  one  of  six  palms. 
It  is  termed  the  moderate  cubit,  and  is  distinguished 
from  a lesser  cubit  of  five  palms  on  the  one  side, 
and  ou  the  other  side  from  a larger  one,  consisting 
of  six  palms  and  a digit.  The  palm  consisted, 
according  to  Maimonides,  of  four  digits;  and  the 
digit,  according  to  Anas  Moutauus,  of  four  barley- 
corns. This  gives  1 44  barleycorns  as  the  length  of 
the  cubit,  which  accords  with  the  number  assigned 
to  the  cubitus  just  us  et  mediocris  of  the  Arabiaus. 
The  length  of  the  Mosaic  cubit,  as  computed  by 
Thenius  (after  several  trials  with  the  specified 
Dumber  of  barleycorns  of  middliug  size,  placed  side 
bv  side),  is  214*512  Paris  lines,  or  19*U515  inches. 
It  seems  hardly  possible  to  arrive  at  any  very  exact 
conclusion  by  this  mode  of  calculation.  The  Tal- 
mudists state  that  the  Mosaic  cubit  was  used  for  the 
edifice  of  the  Tabernacle  and  Temple,  and  the  lesser 
cubit  for  the  vessels  thereof.  This  was  probably  a 
fiction.  Taking  the  estimate  of  Thenius,  the  length 
of  the  other  denominations  will  be  as  follows: — 


Digit 

Inches. 

. . . . *7938 

4 

Palm 

....  3*1752 

12 

3 

Span  . 

....  9*5257 

24 

6 

2 1 

Cubit  . . 19*0515 

144 

36 

12  1 

6 | Reed  . 114*3090 

Land  and  area  were  measured  either  by  the  cubit 
(M’um.  x.xxv.  4,  5;  Ez.  xl.  27)  or  by  the  reed  (Ez. 
xlii.  20,  xliii.  17,  xlv.  2,  xlviii.  20 ; Rev.  xxi.  16). 
There  is  no  indication  in  the  Bible  of  the  use  of 
a square  measure  by  the  Jews.  Whenever  they 
wished  to  define  the  size  of  a plot,  they  specified  its 
length  and  breadth,  even  if  it  were  a perfect 
square,  as  in  Ez.  xlviii.  16.  The  difficulty  of 
defining  an  area  by  these  means  is  experienced  in 
the  interpretation  of  Num.  xxxv.  4,  5.  (2.)  The 

measures  of  distance  noticed  in  the  Old  Testament 
J are  the  three  following: — ('i)  The  tsaad,  or  pace 
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(2  Sam.  vi.  13),  answering  generally  to  our  yard. 
(5)  The  Cibrath  haunts,  rendered  iu  the  A.  V.  “ a 
little  way  ” or  44  a little  pie<-e  of  ground'’  (Gen. 
xxxv.  16,  xlviii.  7 ; 2 K.  v.  19).  The  expression 
appeal's  to  indicate  some  definite  distance,  but  we 
are  unable  to  state  with  precision  what  that 
distance  was.  The  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  Bible  is  that  the  cibrath  did  not  exceed 
and  probably  equalled  the  distance  between  Beth- 
lehem and  Rachel's  burial-place,  which  is  tradition- 
ally identified  with  a sjait  1 ^ mile  north  of  the 
town,  (c)  The  derec  yom,  or  tnahilac  ydin,  a 
day’s  journey,  which  was  the  most  usual  method  of 
calculating  distances  in  travelling  (Gen.  xxx.  36, 
xxxi.  23  ; Ex.  iii.  18,  v.  3,  &c.),  though  but  one 
instance  of  it  occurs  in  the  New  Testament  (Luke 
ii.  44).  The  ordinary  day's  journey  among  the 
Jews  was  30  miles;  but  when  they  travelled  in 
companies  only  10  miles:  Ncapolis  formed  the  first 
stage  out  of  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  former, 
and  Beeroth  according  to  the  latter  computation. 
Jt  is  impossible  to  assign  any  distinct  length  to  the 
day’s  journey.  In  the  Apocrypha  and  New  Testa- 
ment we  meet  with  the  following  additional  mea- 
sures;— {d ) The  sabbath-day's  journey,  (c ) The 
sttdion,  or  “ furlong,”  a Greek  measure  introduced 
into  Asia  subsequently  to  Alexander’s  conquest,  and 
hence  first  mentioned  in  the  Apocrypha  (2  Macc. 
xi.  5,  xii.  9,  17,  29),  and  subsequently  in  the  New 
Testament  (Luke  xxiv.  13;  John  vi.  19,  xi.  18; 
Rev.  xiv.  20,  xxi.  16).  Both  the  name  and  the 
length  of  the  stade  were  borrowed  from  the 
footrace  course  at  Olympia.  It  equalled  600 
Greek  feet  (Herod,  ii.  149),  or  125  Roman  paces 
(I’lin.  ii.  23),  or  600j  feet  of  our  measure. 
It  thus  falls  below  the  furlong  by  53^  feet. 
(/)  The  Mile,  a Roman  measure,  equalling  1000 
Roman  paces,  8 stades,  and  1618  English  yards. 
2.  Measures  of  capacity.  The  measures  of  cajia- 
city  for  liquids  were: — (a)  The  log  (Lev.  xiv.  10, 
&c.),  the  name  originally  signifying  a 44  basin.” 
t b)  The  hin,  a name  of  Egyptian  origin,  frequently 
noticed  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xxix.  40,  xxx.  24;  Num. 
xv.  4,  7,  9;  Ex.  iv.  11,  Ac.),  (c)  The  bath,  the 
name  meaning  “ measured,”  the  hugest  of  the  liquid 
measures  (I  K.  vii.  26,  38  ; 2 Chr.  ii.  10  ; Exr  vii. 
22 ; Is.  v.  10).  We  gather  from  Josephus  (Ant.  iii. 
8,  §3)  that  the  bath  contained  6 liins  (for  the  bath 
equalled  7 2 xestae  or  12  choes, and  the  hin  2 cho?s), 
and  from  the  Rabbi nists  that  the  hin  contained  12 
logs.  The  relative  values  therefore  stand  thus: — 

Log 

12  I Hin 

72  | 6 | Bath 

The  dry  measure  contained  the  following  denomin- 
ations:— (a)  The  cab,  mentioned  only  in  2 K.  vi. 
25,  the  name  meaning  literally  hollotc  or  concave, 
(b)  The  omer,  mentioned  only  in  Ex.  xvi.  16-36. 
The  same  measure  is  ebewheie  termed  issdrdn , as 
Doing  the  tenth  part  of  an  ephah  (comp.  Ex.  xvi. 
36),  whence  in  the  A.  V.  “tenth  deal”  (Lev. 
xiv.  10,  xxiii.  13;  Num.  xv.  4,  &c.).  The  word 
omer  implies  a heap,  ami  secondarily  a sheaf.  ( c ) 
'fhe  siii/i,  or  44  measure,”  this  being  the  etymo- 
logical meaning  of  the  term,  and  appropriately 
applied  to  it.,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the  oidinary  mea- 
sure tor  household  purposes  (Gen.  xviii.  6;  1 Sam. 
xxv.  18;  2 K.  vii.  1,  16).  The  Greek  equivalent 
occurs  in  Matt.  xiii.  33;  I.nke  xiii.  21.  The  seah 
was  otherwise  termed  shaiish,  as  being  the  thiid 


pait  of  an  ephah  (Is.  xl.  12  ; Ps.  Irxx.  5).  (<P,  Tr.« 
ephah,  a word  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  of  frequm: 
recurrence  in  the  Bible  (Ex.  xvi.  36  ; Lev.  v.  It. 
vi.  20;  Ruth  ii.  17  ; 1 Sam.  i.  24,  xvii.  17;  ft 
xiv.  1 1,  13,  14,  xl  vi.  5, 7, 1 1, 14).  (e)  The  lake, 
or  44 half-homer,”  literally  meaning  what  is  poured 
o»t : it  occurs  only  in  Hos.  iii.  12.  (/)  The  horn-', 
meaning  heap  (Lev.  xxvii.  16;  Num.  xi.  32:  k 
v.  10;  Ez.  xiv.  13).  It  is  elsewhere  tormed  «, 
from  the  circular  vessel  in  which  it  was  mex-ur* 
(1  K.  iv.  22,  v.  11 ; 2 Chr.  ii.  10,  xxvii.  5 ; Eir.ti 
22;  Ez.  xiv.  14).  The  Greek  equivalent  occurs  it 
Luke  xvi.  7.  The  following  is  the  scale  of  relit o 
values: — 


Cab 

n 

6 

18 

180 


Omer 

H 

10 

100 


Seah 

3 

30 


Ephah 

100  | Homer 


The  absolute  values  of  the  liquid  and  dry  ns»s- 
sures  form  the  subject  of  a single  inquiry,  mi- 
ni uch  as  the  two  scales  have  a measure  of  eqoxi 
value,  viz.,  the  bath  and  the  ephah  Ez.  xlr.  llj:  if 
either  ofthesecan  be  fixed,  the  conversion  of  the  otter 
denominations  into  their  respective  values  reaiiir 
follows.  Josephus  states  that  the  bath  equals  7; 
xestac  < Ant.  viii.  2,  §9),  that  the  hin  equib  i 
Attic  choes  ( lb . iii.  8,  §3,  9,  §4),  that  the  wi 
equals  1 b Italian  modii  (lb.  ix.  4,  §5),  that  the  ear 
equals  10  Attic  medimni  (lb.  xv.  9,  §2;,  and  tin: 
the  iasaron  or  omer  equals  7 Attic  ccrfyior  (A 
iii.  6,  §6).  It  may  further  be  implied  from  Ait. 
ix.  4,  §4,  as  compared  with  2 K.  ri.  25,  that  1* 
regarded  the  mb  as  equal  to  4 xesies.  Nov,  a 
order  to  reduce  these  statements  to  consisteocr.  it 
must  be  assumed  that  in  Ant.  xr.  9,  §2,  he  ha 
confused  the  medimnus  with  the  m etrith,  aid  i» 
Ant.  iii.  6,  §6,  the  cotylf  with  the  xestes.  Soi 
errors  throw  doubt  on  his  other  statements,  ad 
tend  to  the  conclusion  that  Josephus  was  n»*t  nwiy 
familiar  with  the  Greek  measuies.  Neverthdes 
his  testimony  must  be  taken  as  decisively  in  fiwr-s: 
of  the  identity  of  the  Hebrew  bath  with  the  Atts 
metrites.  Assuming  that  Josephus  was  right  in  iAv 
tifyiug  the  bath  with  the  metrites,  its  value  woai 
be,  according  to  Boeckh’s  estimate  of  the  litre. 
1993*95  Paris  cubic  inches,  or  8 7053  Ec£b& 
gallons,  but  according  to  the  estimate  of  Bertixs-i 
1985*77  Paris  cubic  inches,  or  8*6696  Engfe-^ 
gallons.  The  Rabbinists  furnish  data  of  a difertt 
kind  for  calculating  the  value  of  the  Hebrew  in- 
sures. As  we  arc  unable  to  decide  between 
pints  and  the  Rabbinists,  we  give  a doubte  estiwut* 
of  the  various  denominations,  adopting  Rertiwu* 
estimate  of  the  metrites  : — 


(Jtfrphus.) 

Gallons 

(JBoMMttfe) 

Gallan*. 

Homer  or  Cor  . 

86  696 

or 

44  2>« 

Kpliab  or  Bath  . 

8 • 6696 

or 

4 4Jw 

Seoli  .... 

2 '8899 

cr 

ICC 

Hin  . . . . 

1*4419 

or 

•TSSf 

Omer  . . . 

*8669 

or 

*4415 

Cab  .... 

*4816 

or 

•J4* 

l/o,;  .... 

*1204 

or 

•&U 

In  the  New  Testament  we  have  notices  of  thef  • 
lowing  foreign  measures: — (a)  The  metritis  (J^s 
ii.  6 ; A.  V.  44  firkin  ")  for  liquids.  (4)  Tie 
choenix  (Rev.  vi.  6;  A.  V.  44  roeasme  "\  tor  A? 
goods,  (c)  The  xestis  applied,  however,  not  * 
the  particular  measure  so  named  by  the  Grids 
but  to  any  small  vessel,  such  as  a cap  (Mart 
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4.  8;  A.  V.  “pot”),  (d)  The  modius , similarly 

applied  to  describe  any  vessel  of  moderate  dimen- 
sions (Matt.  v.  15;  Mark  iv.  21;  Luke  xi.  33; 
A.  V.  “ bushel  ”)  ; though  properly  meaning  a Ro- 
man measure,  amounting  to  about  a peck.  The 
value  of  the  Attic  metrites  has  been  already  stated 
*.o  be  8*6696  gallons,  and  consequently  the  amount 
of  liquid  in  six  stone  jars,  containing  on  the  average 
2£  metretae  each,  would  exceed  110  gallons  (John 
ii.  6).  Very  possibly,  howe.ver,  the  Greek  term 
represents  the  Hebrew  bath,  nnd  if  the  bath  be 
taken  at  the  lower  estimate  assigned  to  it,  the 
amount  would  be  reduced  to  about  60  gallons. 
The  choenix  was  ^ of  an  Attic  medimnus,  and  con- 
tained nearly  a quart. 

Well,  the  special  necessity  of  a supply  of 
water  (Judg.  i.  15)  in  a hot  climate  has  always 
involved  among  Eastern  nations  questions  of  property 
of  the  highest  importance,  and  sometimes  given  rise 
to  serious  contention.  Thus  the  well  Beeishcba  was 
opened,  and  its  possession  attested  with  special 
formality  by  Abraham  (Gen.  xxi.  30,  31).  The 
Kuran  notices  abandoned  wells  as  signs  of  desertion 
(Sur.  xxii.).  To  acquire  wells  which  they  had  not 
themselves  dug,  was  one  of  the  marks  of  favour 
foretold  to  the  Hebrews  on  their  entrance  into  Canaan 
( Peut.  vi.  11).  To  possess  one  is  noticed  ns  a mark 
of  independence  (Prov.  v.  15),  and  to  abstain  from 
the  use  of  wells  belonging  to  others,  a disclaimer  of 
interference  with  their  property  (Num.  xx.  17,  19, 
xxi.  22).  Similar  rights  of  possession,  actual  and 
hereditary,  exist  among  the  Arabs  of  the  present 
day.  It  is  thus  easy  to  understand  how  wells  have 
become  in  many  cases  links  in  the  history  and  land- 
mar  kB  in  the  topography  both  of  Palestine  and  of 
the  Arabian  Peninsula.  Wells  in  Palestine  are 


usually  excavated  from  the  solid  limestone  rock, 
sometimes  with  steps  to  descend  into  them  (Gen. 
xxiv.  16).  The  brims  are  furnished  with  a curb  or 
'ow  wall  of  stone,  bearing  marks  of  high  antiquity 
in  the  furrows  worn  by  the  ropes  used  in  drawing 
water.  It  was  on  a curb  of  this  sort  that  our  Lord 
sat  when  He  conversed  with  the  woman  of  .Samaria 
(John  iv.  6),  and  it  was  this,  the  usual  stone  cover, 
which  the  woman  placed  on  the  mouth  of  the  well 
at  Bahurim  (2  Sam.  xvii.  19),  where  A.  V.  weakens 
the  sense  by  omitting  the  article.  The  usual  me- 
thods for  raising  water  are  the  following: — 1.  The 
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rope  and  bucket,  or  water-skin  (Gen.  xxiv.  14-20; 
John  iv.  11).  2.  The  sakiyeh,  or  Persian  wheel. 

This  consists  of  a vertical  wheel  furnished  with  a 
set  of  buckets  nr  earthen  jars,  attached  to  a cord 
passing  over  the  wheel,  which  descend  empty  and 
return  full  as  the  wheel  revolves.  3.  A modifica- 
tion of  the  last  method,  by  which  a man,  sitting 
opposite  to  a wheel  furnished  with  buckets,  turns  it 
by  drawing  with  his  lands  one  set  of  spokes  pro- 
longed beyond  its  circumference,  and  pushing  an- 
other set  from  him  with  his  feet.  4.  A method 
very  common,  both  in  ancient  nnd  modern  Egypt, 
is  the  shadoof,  a simple  contrivance  consisting  of  a 
lever  moving  on  n pivot,  which  is  haded  at  one  end 
with  a lump  of  clay  or  some  other  weight,  and  has 
at  the  other  a bowl  or  bucket.  Wells  are  usually 
furnished  with  troughs  of  wood  or  stone,  into  which 
the  water  is  emptied  for  the  use  of  persons  or  ani- 
mals coming  to  the  wells.  Unless  machinery  is 
used,  which  is  commonly  worked  by  men,  women 
are  usually  the  water-camel's. 

Whale.  As  to  the  signification  of  the  Hebrew 
terms  f<m  and  tannin , variously  rendered  in  the 
A.  V.  by  “ dragon,”  “ whale,”  “ serpent,”  “ sea- 
monster,”  see  Dragon.  It  remains  for  us  in  this 
article  to  consider  the  transaction  recorded  in  the 
Hook  of  Jonah,  of  that  prophet  having  been  swal- 
lowed by  some  “ great  fish  ” which  in  Matt.  xii. 
40  is  called  kt/tos,  rendered  in  our  version  by 
“ whale.”  In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe,  that  the  Greek  word  kt)tos,  used  by  St. 
Matthew,  is  not  restricted  in  its  meaning  to  “a 
whale,”  or  any  Cetacean ; like  the  Latin  ccte  or 
cetue,  it  may  denote  any  sea-monster,  either  “ a 
whale,”  or  “a  shark,”  or  “a  seal,”  or  “ a tunny 
of  enormous  size.”  Although  two  or  three  species 
of  whale  are  found  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  yet 
the  “ great  fish  ” that  swallowed  the  prophet,  can- 
not properly  be  identified  with  any  Cetacean,  for, 
although  the  Sperm  whale  ( Catodon  macrocepha - 
Ins)  has  a gullet  sufficiently  large  to  admit  the 
body  of  a man,  yet  it  can  hardly  be  the  fish  in- 
tended; as  the  natural  food  of  Cetaceans  consists  of 
small  animals,  such  as  medusae  and  Crustacea.  The 
only  fish,  then,  capable  of  swallowing  a man  would 
be  a large  specimen  of  the  White  Shark  ( Carcha - 
rias  vulgaris),  that  dreaded  enemy  of  sailors,  and 
the  most  voracious  of  the  family  of  Squalidac. 
This  shark,  which  sometimes  attains  the  length  ol 
thirty  feet,  is  quit*  able  to  swallow  a man  whole. 
Ruysch  says  that  the  whole  body  of  a man  in  armour 
( loricatus ),  has  been  found  in  the  stomach  of  a 
white  shaik  ; and  Captain  King,  in  his  Survey  of 
Australia,  says  he  had  caught  one  which  could  have 
swallowed  a man  with  the  greatest  ease.  Blumen- 
boch  mentions  that  a whole  horse  has  been  found  in 
a shark,  and  Captain  Basil  Hall  reports  the  taking  of 
one  in  which,  besides  other  things,  he  found  the 
whole  skin  of  a buffalo  which  a short  time  before 
had  been  thrown  overboard  from  his  ship  fi.  p.  27). 
C.  vulgaris  is  not  uncommon  in  the  Mediterranean; 
it  occurs,  as  Korsk&l  assures  us,  in  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  and  is  common  also  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Wheat.  The  well-known  valuable  cereal,  cul- 
tivated from  the  earliest  times,  and  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible.  In  the  A.  V.  the  Heb.  words 
l»ir,  dagdn , riphoth,  are  occasionally  translated 
“wheat;”  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  proper 
name  of  this  cereal,  as  distinguished  from  “ bai  ley,’ 
“ spelt,”  &c.,  is  chittah  (Chald.  chinttn).  As  to  the 
former  Hebrew  terms  see  under  CORN.  The  first  men- 
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tion  of  wheat  occurs  in  Gen.  xxx.  14,  in  the  account  of 
Jacob’s  sojourn  with  I.al>an  in  Mesopotamia.  Egypt 
in  ancient  times  was  celebrated  for  the  growth  of 
its  wheat ; the  best  quality,  according  to  Pliny 
(A Tat.  Hist,  xviii.  7),  was  grown  in  the  Thebaid; 
it  was  all  bearded,  and  the  same  varieties.  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson  writes  {Anc.  Egypt,  ii.  39,  ed.  1854), 
“ existed  in  ancient  as  in  modem  times,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  seven-eared  quality 
described  in  Pharaoh's  dream”  (Gen.  xli.  22).  Ba- 
bylonia was  also  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its 
wheat  and  other  cereals.  Modem  writers,  as  Clies- 
ney  and  Rich,  bear  testimony  to  the  great  fertility 
of  Mesopotamia.  Syria  and  Palestine  produced 
wheat  of  fine  quality  and  in  large  quantities  ( Ps. 
cxlvii.  14,  Ixxxi.  16,  &c.).  There  appear  to  lie 
two  or  three  kinds  of  wheat  at  present  grown  in 
Palestine,  the  Triticum  citgarr  (var.  /lyVmum), 
the  T.  speltn,  and  another  variety  of  bearded  wheat 
which  appears  to  be  the  same  ns  the  Egyptian  kind, 
the  T.  composition.  In  the  parable  of  the  sower 
our  Lord  alludes  to  grains  of  wheat  which  in  good 
ground  produce  a hundred  fold  (Matt.  xiii.  8). 
The  common  Triticum  vulgare  will  sometimes  pro- 
duce one  hundred  grains  in  the  ear.  Wheat  is 
reaped  towards  the  end  of  April,  in  May,  and  in 
June,  according  to  the  differences  of  soil  and  posi- 
tion ; it  was  sown  either  broadcast,  and  then  ploughed 
in  or  trampled  in  by  cattle  (Is.  xxxii.  20),  or  in 
rows,  if  we  rightly  understand  Is.  xxviii.  25,  which 
seems  to  imply  that  the  seeds  were  planted  apart  in 
order  to  insure  larger  and  fuller  ears.  The  wheat 
was  put  into  the  ground  in  the  winter,  and  some  time 
after  the  barley;  in  the  Egyptian  plague  of  hnil, 
consequently,  the  barley  suffered,  but  the  wheat 
had  not  appeared,  and  so  escaped  injury. 

Whirlwind.  The  Hebrew  terms  suphdh  and 
se'arah  convey  the  notion  of  a violent  wind  or  hur- 
ricane, the  former  because  such  a wind  sweeps 
away  every  object  it  encounters,  the  latter  because 
the  objects  so  swept  away  are  tossed  and  agitated. 
In  addition  to  this,  Gesenius  gives  n similar  sense 
to  galgal,  in  Ps.  Ixxvii.  18  (A.  V.  “heaven”),  and 
Ez.  x.  13  (A.  V.  “wheel”).  It  does  not  appear 
that  any  of  the  above  terms  express  the  specific 
notion  of  a tr/uW-wiitd.  The  most  violent  winds  in 
Palestine  come  from  the  east.  The  whirlwind  is 
frequently  used  as  a metaphor  of  violent  and  sweep- 
ing destruction. 

Widow.  Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  no  legal 
provision  was  made  for  the  maintenance  of  widows. 
They  were  left  dependent  partly  on  the  affection  of 
relations,  more  especially  of  the  eldest  son,  whose 
birthright,  or  extra  share  of  the  property,  imjxised 
such  a duty  upon  him,  and  partly  on  the  privileges 
accorded  to  other  distressed  classes,  such  as  a par- 
ticipation in  the  triennial  thin!  tithe  (Bent.  xiv. 
29,  xxvi.  12),  in  leasing  (Deut.  xxiv.  19-21),  and 
in  religious  feasts  (Deut.  xvi.  1 1,  14).  With  regard 
to  the  remarriage  of  widows,  the  only  re&riction 
imposed  by  the  Mosaic  law  had  reference  to  the 
contingency  of  one  being  left  childless,  in  which 
rase  the  brother  of  the  deceased  husband  hail  a 
right  to  marry  the  widow  (Deut.  xxv.  5,  6 ; Mntt. 
xxii.  23-30).  In  the  Apostolic  Church  the  widows 
were  sustained  at  the  public  expense,  the  relief 
being  daily  administered  in  kind,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  officers  appointed  for  this  social  pur- 
pose (Acts  vi.  1-6).  Particular  directions  are  given 
by  St.  Paul  as  to  the  class  of  persons  entitled  to 
such  public  maintenance  (1  Tim.  v.  3-16).  Out 


of  the  body  of  such  widows  a certain  number  w»r* 
to  be  enrolled,  the  qualifications  for  such  enroltnei.t 
being  (1.)  that  they  were  not  under  sixty  years  *4 
age;  (2.)  that  they  had  been  “the  wife  of  one 
man,”  probably  meaning  but  once  married ; »wl 
(3.)  thnt  they  had  led  useful  and  charitable  fires 
(vers.  9,  10).  The  olject  of  the  enrolment  is  br 
no  means  obvious.  If  we  were  to  form  our  opinion 
solely  on  the  qualifications  above  expressed,  we 
should  conclude  that  the  enrolled  widows  form-d 
an  ecclesiastical  order,  having  duties  identical  with 
or  analogous  to  those  of  the  deaconesses  of  the  enrir 
Church.  But  if  the  passage  be  rend  as  a whole, 
then  the  impression  derived  from  it  will  be  th-i 
the  enrolment  was  for  an  eleemosynary  purple, 
and  that  the  main  condition  of  enrolment  was.  x» 
before,  poverty.  But  while  we  thus  believe  that 
the  primary  object  of  the  enrolment  was  simply  t« 
enforce  a more  methodical  administration  of  th* 
Church  funds,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  eider 
of  widows  would  obtain  a quasi-official  poritioa  in 
the  Church.  Hence  we  find  the  term  “widow” 
used  by  early  writers  in  an  extended  sense,  to  si;trtr 
the  adoption  of  the  conditions  by  which  widows 
enrolled  as  such,  were  bound  tor  the  future.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  identify  the  widows  of  theBibk 
either  with  the  deaconesses  or  with  the  *pw3i- 
rtSfs  of  the  early  Church.  The  order  of  widows 
existed  as  a separate  institution,  coi i tern poraneo  islr 
with  these  offices,  apparently  for  the  same  eleemo- 
synary purpose  for  which  it  was  originally  instituted. 
Wife.  [Marriage.] 

Wild  Beasts.  [Beasts.] 

Wilderness  of  the  Wandering.  With  all  the 
material  for  fixing  the  localities  of  the  Exodus 
the  evidence  for  many  of  them  is  so  slight  that 
the  whole  question  is  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
The  uncertainties  commence  from  the  very  starta^* 
point  of  the  route  of  the  Wandering.  It  is  inr 
possible  to  fix  the  point  at  which  in  “the  wilder- 
ness of  Etimm”  (Klim,  xxxiii.  6,  7)  Israel,  now* 
nation  of  fieemcn,  emerged  from  that  sra  into  which 
they  had  passed  as  a nation  of  slaves.  The  fart 
that  from  “ Ethmn  in  the  wiMerce*, 

their  pith  struck  across  the  ( Ex.  xiii.  20),  sod 
from  the  sen  into  the  samb  ivil  boness  of  Ethan, 
seems  to  indicate  the  up[>er  end  of  the  furtliest 
tongue  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  as  the  point  of  cn^wng 
There  seems  reason  also  to  think  that  this  gulf  h*i 
then,  as  also  nt  Ezion-Geber,  a further  extension 
northward  than  at  present,  owing  to  the  land  harirg 
upheaved  its  level.  [For  the  further  discussion  of 
this  subject,  sec  Red  Sea,  Passage  OF.]  As- 
suming the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea  to  bar? 
been  effected  at  some  spot  N,  of  the  now  extreme 
end  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  the  Israelites  would  march 
from  their  point  of  landing  a little  to  the  E.  of  S. 
Here  they  were  in  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  and  in  it 
“ went  three  days  and  found  no  water."  The  next 
point  mentioned  is  Marah.  The  ’Aine!-ffarara 
has  been  thought  by  most  travellers  since  Burct- 
hardt’s  time  to  be  Marah.  On  this  first  section  ot 
their  desert-march,  Dr.  Stanley  (5.  and  T.  37)  re- 
marks, “There  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  general 
track  of  the  Israelites  after  the  passage  [of  the  Rei 
Sea].  If  they  were  to  enter  the  mountains  at  all, 
they  must  continue  in  the  route  of  all  travellers 
between  the  sea  and  the  table-land  of  the  7*4,  tdl 
they  entered  the  low  hills  of  Qhur&ndcl.  Acrtrd- 
ing  to  the  view  taken  of  the  scene  of  the  passac*- 
Marah  may  either  be  at  the  ‘springs  of  Mom*/  # 
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e1*e  at  Haic&ra  or  QhurUndcl .**  He  adds  in  a note,  • 
I>r.  Graul,  however,  was  told  ...  of  a spring 
near  Tift  cl- AmAr  a,  right  (t.  e.  south)  of  Howard , 
so  bitter  that  neither  men  nor  camels  could  drink 
of  it.  From  hence  the  road  goes  straight  to  Wiujy 
flhurftndcl.  Soetzen  inclines  to  view  favourably 
the  identification  of  el-Amara  with  Marah.  It 
seems  certain,  however,  that  TVr/( dy  Ghtirundel — 
whether  it  be  Marah,  as  J.e|«ius  and  (although 
doubtfully)  Seetzen  thought,  or  Klim  ns  Niebuhr, 
Robinson,  and  Kruse — must  have  lain  on  the  line  of 
inarch,  nnd  almost  equally  certain  that  it  furnished 
a camping  station.  The  scenery  in  this  region  be- 
comes a succession  of  watercourse*  ; and  the  Wady 
Ttyi'teh,  connected  with  Ghitriindel  by  Uscit,  is  so 
named  from  the  goodly  water  and  vegetation  which 
it  oontiins.  Th<-se  thiee  wadys  encompass  on  three 
sides  the  Jebcl  HummAm  ; the  sea,  which  it  pieci- 
pitously  overhangs,  being  on  the  fourth.  To  judge 
from  the  configuration  as  given  in  the  maps,  there  j 

seems  no  reason  whv  all  three  should  not  have  • 
* 

combined  to  form  Klim,  or  at  any  rate,  as  Dr.  i 
Stanley  suggests,  two  of  them.  From  Klim,  the  i 
next  stage  brought  the  people  again  to  the  sea.  j 
This  fact,  and  the  enviable  position  in  re*pect  of 
water  supply,  and  consequent  great  fertility,  en- 
joyed by  Tur  on  the  coast,  would  make  it  seem 
probable  that  T&r  was  the  locality  intended  ; but 
ns  it  lies  more  than  seventy  miles,  in  a straight 
line,  from  the  nearest  probably  assignable  spot  for 
Klim,  such  a distance  makes  it  a highly  improbable 
site  for  the  next  encampment.  The  account  in  Ex. 
xvi.  knows  nothing  of  this  encampment  by  the  sea, 
but  brings  the  host  at  once  into  “ the  wilderness  of 
Hin.”  The  modern  name  for  this  is  el-Kda.  In 
the  wilderness  of  S n occurred  the  first  murmuring 
for  food,  and  the  first  fall  of  manna.  [Manna.) 
Supposing  now  that  the  alluvial  plain,  where  it. 
first  begins  to  broaden  to  a significant  size,  is  “ the 
wilderness  «5f  Sin,”  all  further  questions,  till  we 
come  to  Sinai,  turn  on  the  situation  assigned  to 
Jlephidiin.  If,  as  seems  tno*t  likely,  Rephidim  he 
found  at  Feiran  [REPHIDIM],  it  becomes  almost 
certain  that  the  track  of  the  host  by  to  the  north 
of  Serial,  a magnificent  five-peaked  mountain,  which 
home  have  thought  to  be  Sinai,  and  which  becomes 
first  visible  at  the  plain  of  Murkfwih.  [SlNAl.) 
Feirdn  must  have  been  gained  by  some  road  strik- 
ing off  from  the  sea-coast,  like  the  Wady  Mokotteh, 
which  is  now  the  usual  route  from  Cairo  thither, 
perhaps  by  several  parallel  or  converging  lines. 
Dr.  Stanley,  who  suggests  the  road  by  the  S.  of 
Serial,  through  Wady  llebran  (Robinson,  i.  95', 
ns  also  a possible  route  to  Sinai  ( S . and  P.  38,  4), 
and  designates  it  “ the  southern  ” one,  omits  to 
propose  any  alternative  station  for  Rephidim;  as 
he  also  does  in  the  case  of  “the  northern”  route' 
Wing  accepted.  The  identification  of  .Sinai  itself  will  ' 
probably  never  W free  from  obscurity.  For  the  : 
grounds  on  which  a slight  preponderance  of  probab-  ' 
ility  rests  in  favour  of  the  Jebcl  Mast,  see  Sinai. 
The  approach  to  Jebcl  Musa  from  the  W.  is  only 
practicable  on  foot.  It  lies  through  Wady  Solarn 
and  the  Nit  kb  1/awy,  “ Pas*  of  the  Wind,”  whose 
stair  of  rock  lead*  to  the  second  or  higher  stage  of 
the  great  mountain-labyrinth.  From  the  head  of 
this  pass  the  dill-front  of  Sinai  comes  in  sight 
through  “a  long  continued  plain  Wtween  two  pre- 
cipitous mountain-ranges  of  black  nnd  yellow  i 
granite.'*  This  is  the  often-mentioned  plain  cr- 1 
P.ahcb.  Deep  gorges  enter  it  on  each  side,  nnd  the 


convent  and  its  gardens  close  the  view.  The  ascent 
of  Jebcl  MAsi,  which  contains  “ high  valleys  with 
abundant  springs,”  is  by  a long  flight  of  rude  stej* 
winding  through  crags  of  granite.-— The  sojourn 
of  the  Israelites  for  a year  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mount  Sinai  was  an  eventful  one.  The 
statements  of  the  Scriptural  narrative  which  relate 
to  the  receiving  of  the  two  Tables,  the  Golden 
Calf,  Moses’  vision  of  God,  and  the  visit  of  Jethro, 
are  too  well  known  to  need  special  mention  hero. 
The  last  incident  mentioned  lieforo  the  wilderness  of 
Sinai  was  quitted  for  that  of  Pnran  is  the  intended 
departure  of  Hobab  the  Kenite,  which  it  seems  he 
abandoned  at  Moses’  urgency.  They  now  quitted 
the  Sinaitic  region  for  that  of  Pnran,  in  which  they 
went  three  days  without  finding  a permanent  en- 
campment (Nun*,  i.,  ix.  15-23,  x.  13,  33,  xi.  35, 
xii.  Id;.  A glance  at  Kiepert’s,  or  any  map  show- 
ing the  region  in  detail,  will  prove  that  here  n 
choice  of  two  main  routes  begins,  in  order  to  cross 
the  intervening  space  Wtween  Sinai  and  Canaan, 
which  they  certainly  appro  .rebel  in  the  first  instance 
on  the  southern,  and  not  on  the  eastern  side.  The 
roads  from  Sinai,  and  those  from  Petra  towards 
Gaza  and  Hebron,  all  converge  into  one  of  two 
trunk-lines  of  route  (Robinson,  i.  147,  151,  2,  ii. 
186).  TaWmh  and  Kibroth-Hnttaav.ih,  both  seem 
to  Wlong  to  the  same  encampment  where  Israel 
abode  for  at  least  a month  (xi.  20),  Wing  names 
given  to  it  from  the  two  events  which  happened 
there.  These  stations  seem  from  Num.  x.  11-13, 
33-36,  to  have  lain  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran ; hut 
possibly  the  passage  x.  11-18  should  come  after 
that  33-36,  nnd  the  “th  ee  days’  journey  ” of  ver. 
33  lie  still  in  the  wilderness  of  Sinai ; nnd  even 
TaWrah  and  Hazeroth,  reached  in  xi.,  xii.,  also 
there.  Hazeroth  is  coupled  with  Dizahnb,  which 
last  seem*  undoubtedly  the  Dahab  on  the  shore  of 
tire  gulf  of  Aknbah  (Dent.  i.).  This  makes  a sea- 
ward po-itinn  likely  for  Hazeroth,  which  is  prob- 
ably el-Hwfhera.  In  Hazeroth  the  people  tarried 
seven  days,  if  not  more  (Num.  xi.  35,  xii.),  during 
the  exclusion  of  Miriam  from  the  camp  while 
leprous.  The  next  permanent  encampment  brought 
them  into  the  wilderness  of  Panin,  and  here  the 
greatest  difiiculties  begin.  These  difficulties  resolve 
themselves  into  two  main  questions.  Did  Israel 
visit  Kadesh  once,  or  twice  ? And  where  is  it  now 
to  W looked  for?  We  read  in  Num.  x.  11,  12, 
that  “ on  the  twentieth  day  of  the  second  month  of 
the  second  year  ....  the  children  of  Israel  took 
their  journeys  out  of  the  wilderness  of  >inai,  and 
the  cloud  rested  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran.'’  The 
latter  statement  i*  probably  to  W viewed  as  made 
by  anticipation ; ns  we  find  that,  after  quitting 
Kibroth-Hattaavah  and  Hazeroth,  “the  people 
pitched  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran”  (Num.  xii. 
16).  Here  the  grand  pause  was  made  while  the 
spies,  “ sent,”  it  is  again  impressed  upon  us  'x;ii. 
3),  “from  the  wilderness  of  Pnran,”  searched  the 
land  for  “ forty  days,”  and  returned  “ to  Mo»es 
nnd  to  Aaron,  and  to  all  the  congregation  . . . unto 
the  wilderness  of  Paran  to  Kadesh .”  This  is  the 
first  mention  of  Kadesh  in  the  narrative  of  the 
Wanderings  (vers.  25, 26).  From  considerations  ad- 
duced under  Kadksii,  it  seem*  that  Kade-h  probably 
means  firstly,  a region  of  the  desert  spoWn  of  as 
having  a relation,  sometimes  witli  the  wilderness  of 
Paran,  and  sometimes  with  that  of  Zin(comp.  vers. 
21,  26);  and  secondly,  a distinct  city  within  that 
desert  limit.  Now  all  the  conditions  of  the  nnrra- 
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tive  of  the  departure  and  return  of  the  spies,  and 
of  the  consequent  despondency,  murmuring,  and  j 
penal  scnteme  of  wandering,  will  be  satisfied  by 
supposing  that  the  name  “ Kadesh,”  here  means 
the  region  merely.  It  hns  been  proposed  under 
Kaoesii  to  jegnni  part  of  the  ’Arabah,  including 
all  the  low  ground  at  the  southern  and  south- 
western extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea,  as  the  wilder- 
ness of  Zin.  Then  the  broad  lower  north-eastern 
plateau,  including  both  its  slopes  as  describ'd 
above,  will  be  defined  as  the  Banin  wilderness  • 
proper.  If  we  assume  the  higher  superimposed  j 
plateau  to  bear  the  name  of  “ Kadesh  ” as  a desert  : 
district,  nnd  its  south-western  mountain  wall  to  be 
“ the  mountain  of  the  Amorites,”  then  the  Paran 
wilderness,  so  far  ns  synonymous  with  Kadesh,  will 
mean  most  naturally  the  region  where  that  mountain- 
wall  from  Jebet  Ardif  en-N&kah  to  Jebcl  Muhhrah, 
and  perhaps  thence  northward  along  the  other  side 
of  the  angle  of  the  highest  plateau,  overhangs  the  ! 
lower  terrace  of  the  TVi.  The  spies’  return  to 
“ the  wilderness  of  Paran  to  Kadesh ” means  to 
that  part  of  the  lower  plateau  where  it  is  adjacent 
to  the  higher,  and  probably  the  eastern  side  of  it. 
The  expression  “ from  Kadesh- barnca  even  unto 
Gaza,”  is  decisive  of  an  eastern  site  for  the  former 
(Josh.  x.  41).  Here,  as  is  plain  both  from  Num. 
xiv.  40-45  and  from  Deut.  i.  41-44,  followed  the 
wayward  attempt  of  the  host  to  win  their  way,  in 
spite  of  their  sentence  of  prohibition,  to  the  “ hill  ” 
(Num.  xiv.  40-45,  Deut.  i.  41-44)  or  “mountain” 
of  the  Amalekites  and  Canannites,  or  Amorites, 
and  their  humiliating  defeat.  Here  then  the  penal 
portion  of  the  wanderings  commences,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  it,  comprising  a period  of  nearly  thirty-eight 
years,  passes  over  between  this  defeat  in  Num.  xiv., 
and  the  resumption  of  local  notices  in  Num.  xx., 
where  again  the  names  of  “Zin”  and  “Kadesh” 
are  the  first  that  meet  us.  We  gather  from  IA;ut. 


i.  46,  that  the  greater  part,  pet  haps  the  whole,  of 
this  period  of  nearly  thirty-eight  years,  if  so  w? 
may  interpret  the  “ many  days  ” there  spoken  <£ 
was  passed  in  Kadesh, — the  region,  that  is,  not  the 
city.  But  Num.  xx.  1 brings  us  to  a new  point  of 
dejvirture.  The  people  have  grown  old,  or  rather 
again  young,  in  their  wanderings.  Here,  then, 
are  at  “ the  desert  of  Zin,  in  the  first  month,”  with 
the  “people  abidiug  in  Kadesh.”  By  the  sequel 
“ Miriam  died  there,  ar.d  was  buried  there*  t 
more  precise  defiuition  of  locality  now  seemr  ia* 
tended  ; which  is  further  confirmed  by  the  adw- 
quent  message  from  the  same  place  to  the  kin*  of 
Edom,  “ Behold,  we  are  in  Kadesh,  a city  in  tk 
uttermost  of  thy  border  ” (v.  16).  This,  tt«, 
must  be  supposed  to  coincide  with  the  eoeusp 
meut,  recorded  as  taking  place  “ in  the  wilderwsi 
of  Zin,  wh.ch  is  Kadesh,”  registered  in  the  itiwran 
(xxxiii.  36).  We  see  then  why,  in  that  register  of 
specific  camping-spots,  there  was  no  necessity  for 
any  previous  mention  of  “ Kadesh  ;**  because  the 
earlier  notice  in  the  narrative,  where  that  lies 
occurs,  introduces  it  not  as  an  individual  encaair- 
ment,  but  only  as  a region,  within  which  peipetud 
changes  of  encampment  went  on  for  the  greatrT 
part  of  thirty-eight  years.  We  also  see  that  ti*y 
came  twice  to  Kadesh  the  region,  if  the  city  Kaicds 
lay  in  it,  and  once  to  Kadesh  the  city ; but  can- 
only  to  Kadesh  the  region,  if  the  city  iay  without 
it.  We  are  not  told  how  the  Israelites  cament# 
possession  of  the  city  Kadesh,  nor  who  were  »u 
previous  occupants.  The  itinerary  takes  here  an- 
other stride  from  Kadesh  to  Mount  Hor.  1b 
Deuteronomy  (x.  6,7)  we  find  a short  list  of  dsim 
of  localities,  on  comparing  which  with  the  itiwi- 
ary,  we  get  some  clue  to  the  line  of  march  fran 
the  region  Kadesh  to  Ezion-geber  southwnk 
Their  older  is,  however,  slightly  changed,  stafcitg 
in  the  two  passages  as  follows  : — 


Conjectural  Site. 


Nvm.  xxxiii.  30-35. 


(a)  ’Ain  Hash,  N.W.  in  the  ’Arabah. 

(1)  Kusheiheh,  mouth  of  the  Wady  Abu, 

near  the  foot  of  Mount  llor. 

(2)  'Ain  Ghilriindel. 

(3)  Wady  el-Gkudhdgidh. 

(4)  Confluence  of  Wady  el-Adhbeh  with 

el~Jcra/eh. 


(a)  (Hashmonah). 

(1)  Sloscroth. 

(2)  Bene-Jankan. 

(3)  Ilor-hagldgad. 

(4)  Jotbathah. 
(F.bronah). 
(Ezion-geber). 


Dect.  x.  6,  7. 

(1)  Becrotb  of  the  cbCdrea  d 

Jaakon. 

(2)  Moeera. 

(3)  Gurtgodah. 

(4)  Jotbath. 


Now  in  Num.  xx.  14,  16,  22-29,  the  narrative  ! 
conducts  us  from  Kadesh  the  city,  reached  in  or 
shoitiy  before  “ the  fortieth  year,”  to  Mount  Hor, 
where  Aaron  died,  a portion  of  which  route  is  ac- 
cordingly that  given  in  Deut.  x.  6,  7 ; whereas  the 
parallel  column  from  Num.  xxxiii.  gives  substan- 
tially the  same  route  as  pursued  in  the  early  part 
of  the  penal  wandering,  when  fulfilling  the  com- 
mand given  in  the  region  Kadesh,  “ turn  you,  get 
you  into  the  wilderness  by  the  way  of  the  lied  Sea  ” 
(Num.  xiv.  25;  Deut.  i.  40),  which  command  we 
further  learn  from  Deut.  ii.  1 was  6trictly  acted  • 
on,  nnd  which  a march  towards  Ezion-geber  would  j 
exactly  fulfil.  The  mountains  on  the  west  of  the 
’Arabah  must  have  been  always  poor  in  water,  and 
form  a dreary  contrast  to  the  rich  spi  ings  of  the 
eastern  side  in  Mount  Seir.  From  the  cliff  front 
of  this  last,  Mount  Hor  stands  out  prominently. 
It  has  been  suggested  [IIOH  HaOIDGAd]  that  the 
name  Ha-gidgad,  or  Gudgndah,  may  possibly  be 
retraced  in  the  Wady  cl-G hiidJuL/hidh,  which  has 
& confluence  with  the  Wady  el-Jera/ch.  This 


latter  runs  into  the  ’Arabah  on  the  west  sale.  Je<- 
bath,  or  Jotbntha,  is  described  as  “ a land  of  rir« 
of  waters  ” (Deut.  x.  7)  ; and  may  stand  for  say 
conflutMiee  of  wadys  in  sufficient  lore*  to  justify 
that  character,  it  should  certainly  be  in  fc* 
southern  portion  of  the  ’Arabah,  or  a little  to  ti* 
west  of  the  same.  The  probabilities  of  the  wbok 
march  from  Sinai,  then,  seem  to  stand  as  foil***: 
they  proceeded  towards  the  N.E.  to  the  <*• 
Huder&h  (Hazeroth),  and  thence  quitted  the  na.^ 
time  region,  striking  directly  northwards  to  d-'Jm, 
and  thence  by  a route  wholly  unknown,  pei haps  a 
little  to  the  E.  of  N.  across  the  lower  eastern 
of  the  el-Tih  range,  descending  the  upper  cost*  d 
the  Wady  el-Jcrafch,  until  the  south-eastern  -wdc 
of  the  higher  plateau  confronted  them  at  the  Jr* 
el~Mukhrah.  Hence,  .after  despatching  the  spw, 
they  moved  perhaps  into  the  ’Arabah,  or  along  it» 
western  overhanging  hills,  to  meet  their  ret an. 
Then  followed  the  disastrous  attempt  at  or  fl«r 
es-Sdfa  (Zepbath),  and  the  penal  wandering  ia  h* 
wilderness  of  Kadesh,  with  a track  wholly  undfteiai* 
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ined,  save  in  the  last  half-dozen  stations  to  Ezion- 
geber  inclusively,  as  shown  just  above.  They  then 
marched  on  Kndesh  the  city,  probably  up  the 
’Arabah  by  these  same  stations,  took  it,  and  sent 
from  there  the  message  to  Edom.  The  refusal  with 
which  it  was  met  forced  them  to  retrace  the  ’ Arabah 
once  more,  and  meanwhile  Aaron  died.  Thus  the 
same  stations  (Deut.  x.  6,  7)  were  passed  again, 
with  the  slight  variation  just  noticed,  probably 
caused  by  the  command  to  resort  to  Mount  Hor 
which  that  death  occasioned.  Thence,  nfter  reaching 
’ Akabah , and  turning  north-eastward,  they  passed 
bv  a nearly  straight  line  towards  the  eastern  border 
of  Moab.  Of  the  stations  in  the  list  from  Rithmah 
to  Mithcah,  both  inclusive,  nothing  is  known.  The 
latter,  with  the  few  preceding  it,  probably  belong 
to  the  wilderness  of  Kndesh.  There  is  near  Elath 
a promontory  known  ns  the  lias  Uni  Hayc , “ the 
mother  of  serpents,”  which  seem  to  abound  in  the 
legion  adjacent;  and,  if  we  may  suppose  this 
th©  scene  of  that  judgment,  the  event  would  be 
thus  connected  with  the  line  of  march,  rounding 
the  southern  border  of  Mount  Seir,  whence  “ turn- 
ing northward,”  having  “ compassed  that  mountain 
(Mount  Seir)  long  enough,”  they  “ passed  by  the 
way  of  the  wilderness  of  Moab”  (v.  3,  8).  Some 
pennaneut  encampment,  perhaps  represented  by  Zal- 
monaii  in  Num.  xxxiii.  41,  42,  seems  here  to  have 
taken  place,  to  judge  from  the  urgent  expression  of 
Moses  to  the  people  in  Deut.  ii.  13:  “ Now  rise  up, 
said  I,  and  get  you  over  the  brook  Zered,”  which 
lay  further  N.  a little  E.,  being  probably  the  Wady 
cl-Ahsy.  [Zered.]  The  delay  caused  by  the  plague 
of  serpents  may  be  the  prol>able  account  of  this 
apparent  uigency,  which  would  on  this  view  have 
taken  place  at  Zalmonah ; and  as  we  have  connected 
the  scene  of  that  plague  with  the  neighbourhood 
of  Elath,  so,  if  we  supjtose  Zalmonah  to  have  lain 
in  the  Wady  Ithm,  which  has  its  junction  with  the 
* Arabah  close  to  ’ Ahalxih , the  modem  site  of  Elath, 
this  will  harmonise  the  various  indications,  and 
form  a suitable  point  of  departure  for  the  last  stage 
of  the  wandering,  which  ends  at  the  brook  Zored 
( v.  14).  Three  stations,  Punon,  Oboth,  and  Ije- 
Abarim,  were  passed  between  this  locality  and  the 
brook  or  valley  of  Zered  (Num.  xxi.  10-12,  comp, 
xxxiii.  43,  44);  but  the  interval  between  Jje- 
Abarim  and  Nebo,  which  last  corresponds  probably 
(see  Deut.  xxxiv,  1)  with  the  Pisgah  of  xxi.  20,  is 
tilled  by  two  stations  merely,  named  Dibou-gad  and 
Almon-diblathaiin,  from  whence  we  may  infer  that 
in  these  two  only  were  permanent  halts  made.  One 
passage  remains  in  which  several  names  of  places 
yet  occur  which  are  identical  with  some  herein  con- 
sidered. The  passage  in  question  is  Deut.  i.  1, 
where  Moses  is  said  to  have  spoken  “ on  this  side 
Jordan  in  the  wilderness,  in  the  plain  over  against 
the  Red  8ea,  between  Paran  and  Tophel,  and  Laban 
and  Hazeroth  and  Dizahab.”  Paran  here  is  perhaps 
the  El  Paran  to  which  Chedorlaomcr  came  in  Gen. 
xiv.  6,  and  probably  Tophel  is  the  well-known 
Tu filch  to  the  N.N.K.  of  Petra;  and  similarly  the 
lied  Sea,  “ over  against”  which  it  is  spoken  of  ns 
lying,  is  defined  by  Dizahab  on  its  coast,  and  Haze- 
roth near  the  same.  The  introduction  of  “ Laban  ” 
is  less  clear. 

'Willows  (Heb.  ’ arubim ),  undoubtedly  the  cor- 
rect rendering  of  the  above  Hebrew  term,  as  is 
proved  by  the  old  versions  and  the  kindred  Arabic 
jharab.  Willows  are  mentioned  in  Lev.  xxiii.  40  ; 
Job  xl.  22;  Is.  xliv.  4;  l’s.  cxxxvii.  2.  With  respect 
Cox.  D.  B. 
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to  the  tree  upon  which  the  captive  Israelites  hung 
their  harps,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  weeping 
willow  (jSalix  Babylonica ) is  intended.  This  tree 
grows  abundantly  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  iu 
other  parts  of  Asia  as  in  Palestine.  Sprengel  seems 
to  restrict  the  drub  to  the  Salix  Babylonica ; but 
there  can  scarcely  be  a doubt  that  the  term  is 
generic,  and  includes  other  species  of  the  large  family 
of  Saliccs,  which  is  probably  well  represented  in 
Palestine  and  the  Bible  lands,  such  as  the  Salix 
alba , S.  viminalis  (osier),  S.  Acyyptiaca,  which 
latter  plant  Sprengel  identifies  with  the  safsdf , 
which  word  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Tsaph- 
tsaphah  of  Ezekiel  (xvii.  5),  a name  in  Arabic  for 
“ a willow.” 

Willows,  the  Brook  of  the.  A wady  men- 
tioned by  Isaiah  (xv.  7)  iu  his  dirge  over  Moab. 
His  language  implies  that  it  was  one  of  the  bound- 
aries of  the  country — probably,  as  Gesenius  ob- 
serves, the  southern  one.  It  is  possibly  identical 
with  a wady  mentioned  by  Amos  (vi.  14)  as  the 
then  recognised  southern  limit  of  the  northern 
kingdom.  This  latter  appears  in  the  A.  V.,  as  “ the 
river  of  the  wilderness.’  Widely  as  they  differ  in 
the  A.  V.,  the  names  are  all  but  identical  in  the 
original,  the  only  difference  being  that  it  is  plural 
in  Isaiah  and  singular  in  Amos.  In  the  latter  it  is 
ha- Arabah,  the  same  name  which  is  elsewhere  almost 
exclusively  used  for  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  the 
Ghur  of  modern  Arabs.  If  the  two  are  regarded 
as  identical,  and  the  latter  as  the  accurate  form  of 
the  name,  then  it  is  probable  that  the  Wady  cl-Ahsy 
is  intended.  Should,  however,  the  Nacltal  ha- 
Arabim  be  rendered  “ the  Willow-torrent  ” — which 
has  the  support  of  Gesenius  and  Pusev,  then  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  the  name  Wady  Safsaf, 
“ Willow  Wady,”  is  still  attache!  to  a part  of  the 
main  branch  of  the  ravine  which  descends  from 
Kerah  to  the  north  end  of  the  peninsula  of  the  Dead 
Sea.  Either  of  these  positions  would  agree  with  the 
requirements  of  either  passage. 

Will*.  [See  Heir.]  Under  a system  'of  close 
inheritance  like  that  of  the  Jews,  the  scope  for 
bequest  iu  respect  of  land  was  limited  by  the  right 
of  redemption  and  general  re-entry  in  the  Jubilee 
year.  But  the  law  does  not  forbid  bequests  by 
will  of  such  limited  interest  in  land  ns  was  con- 
sistent with  those  rights.  The  case  of  houses  in 
walled  towns  was  different,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  must,  in  fact,  have  frequently  been 
bequeathed  by  will  (Lev.  xxv.  30).  Two  instances 
are  recorded  in  the  O.  T.  under  the  Law,  of  testa- 
mentary disposition,  (1)  effected  in  the  case  of 
Ahithophel  (2  Sam.  xvii.  23),  (2)  recommended  in 
the  case  of  Hezekiah  (2  K.  xx.  1 ; Is.  xxxviii.  1). 

Wimple.  An  old  English  word  for  howl  or 
veil,  representing  the  Hebrew  mitpachath  in  Is.  iii. 
22.  The  same  Hebrew  word  is  translated  **  veil” 
in  Ruth  iii.  15,  but  it  signifies  rather  a kind  of  shawl 
or  mantle. 

Window.  The  window  of  an  Oriental  house 
consists  generally  of  an  aperture  closed  in  with 
lattice-work  (Eccl.  xii.  3,  A.  V.  “window;”  Hos. 
xiii.  3,  A.  V.  “chimney;”  Cant.  ii.  9;  Judg.  v. 
28;  Prov.  vii.  6,  A.  V.  “casement”).  Glass  has 
been  introduced  into  Egypt  in  modem  times  ns  a 
protection  against  the  cold  of  winter,  but  lattice- 
work  is  still  the  usual,  and  with  the  poor  the  only, 
contrivance  for  closing  the  window.  The  windows 
generally  look  into  the  inner  court  of  the  house, 
but  in  every  house  one  or  more  look  into  the  street. 
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In  I'" crypt  these  outer  windows  generally  project 
over  the  doorway. 

Winds.  That  the  Hebrews  recognised  the  ex- 
istence of  four  prevailing  winds  as  issuing,  broadly 
speaking,  from  the  four  cardinal  points,  north, 
south,  east,  and  west,  may  l>e  inferred  from  their 
custom  of  using  the  expression  **  four  winds  ” as 
equivalent  to  the  “ four  quarters  ” of  the  hemi- 
sphere (Ez.  xxxvii.  9 ; Dan.  viii.  8;  Zech.  ii.  6; 
Matt.  xxiv.  31).  The  North  wind,  or,  ns  it  was 
usually  called  “ the  north,”  was  naturally  the 
coldest  of  the  four  (Ecclus.  xliii.  20),  and  its  pre- 
sence is  hence  invoked  ns  favourable  to  vegetation 
in  Cant.  iv.  10.  It  is  described  in  Prov.  xxv.  23, 
as  bringing  rain  ; in  this  case  we  must  understand 
the  north-west  wind.  The  north-west  wind  pre- 
vails from  the  autumnal  equinox  to  the  beginning 
of  November,  and  the  north  wind  from  June  to  the 
equinox.  The  Hast  wind  crosses  the  sandy  wastes 
of  Arabia  Deserta  before  reaching  Palestine,  and  was 
hence  termed  “the  wind  of  the  wilderness”  (Job 
i.  19;  Jer.  xiii.  24).  It  blows  with  violence,  and 
is  hence  supposed  to  be  used  generally  for  any  vio- 
lent wind  (Job  xxvii.  21,  xxxviii.  24  ; Ps.  xlviii.  7 ; 
Is.  xxvii.  8 ; Ez.  xxvii.  .26).  It  is  probably  in  this 
sense  that  it  is  used  in  Ex.  xiv.  21.  The  Greek 
translators  appear  to  have  felt  the  difficulty  of  ren- 
dering hadim  in  Gen.  xli.  0,  23,  27,  because  the 
parching  effects  of  the  east  wind,  with  which  the 
inhabitants  of  Palestine  are  familiar,  are  not  attri- 
butable to  that  wind  in  Egypt.  In  Palestine  the 
east  wind  prevails  from  February  to  June.  The 
South  wind,  which  traverses  the  Arabian  peninsula 
before  reaching  Palestine,  must  necessarily  be  ex- 
tremely hot  (Job  xxxvii.  17;  Luke  xii.  55).  In 
Egypt  the  south  wind  ( khamiisccn ) prevails  in  the 
spring,  a portion  of  which  in  the  months  of  April 
and  May  is  termed  el-khamaseen  from  that  circum- 
stance. The  West  and  south-west  winds  reach  Pales- 
tine loaded  with  moisture  gathered  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  are  hence  expressively  termed  by  the 
Arabs  “the  fat  here  of  the  rain.”  Westerly  winds 
prevail  in  Palestine  from  November  to  February.  In 
addition  to  the  four  regular  winds,  we  have  notice 
in  the  Bible  of  the  local  squalls  (Mark  iv.  37  ; Luke 
viii.  23),  to  which  the  Sea  of  Gennesareth  was 
liable.  In  the  narrative  of  St.  Paul’s  voyage  we 
meet  with  the  Greek  term  lips  ( Aty)  to  describe 
the  south-west  wind  ; the  Latin  Cants  or  Caurus 
(X<ipoj),  the  north-west  wind  (Acts  xxvii.  12); 
and  euroclydon,  a wind  of  a very  violent  character 
coming  from  E.N.E.  (Acts  xxvii.  14). 

Wine.  The  manufacture  of  wine  is  carried  lwick 
in  the  Bible  to  the  age  of  Noah  (Gen.  ix.  20,  21), 
to  whom  the  discovery  of  the  process  is  apparently, 
though  not  explicitly,  attributed.  The  natural  his- 
tory and  culture  of  the  vine  is  described  under  a 
separate  head.  The  only  other  plant  whose  fruit 
is  noticed  as  having  been  converted  into  wine  was 
the  pomegranate  (Cant.  viii.  2).  In  Palestine  the 
vintage  takes  place  in  September,  and  is  celebrated 
with  great  rejoicings.  The  ripe  fruit  was  gathered 
in  baskets  (Jer.  vi.  9),  as  represented  in  Egyptian 
paintings,  and  was  carried  to  the  wine-press.  It 
was  then  placed  iu  the  upper  one  of  the  two  vats 
or  receptacles  of  which  the  wine-press  was  formed, 
and  was  subjected  to  the  process  of  “ treading,” 
which  has  prevailed  in  all  ages  in  Oriental  and 
•South-European  countries  (Neh.  xiii.  15;  Job  xxiv. 
11 ; Is.  xvi.  10;  Jer.  xxv.  30,  xlviii.  33  ; Am.  ix. 
13;  Rev.  xix.  15).  A certain  amount  of  juice  ex- 


uded from  the  ripe  fruit  from  its  own  prepare 
before  the  treading  commenced.  This  appears  to 
have  been  kept  separate  fiom  the  rest  of  the  juice, 
and  to  have  formed  the  g'-e>if:os  or  **  sweet  wine” 
noticed  in  Acts  ii.  13.  The  “treading”  w» 
effected  by  one  or  more  men  according  to  the  size  of 
the  vat.  They  encouraged  one  another  by  shoots 
and  cries  (Is.  xvi.  9,  10  ; Jer.  xxv.  30,  xlviii.  33'.. 
Their  legs  and  garments  were  dyed  red  with  the 
juice  (Gen.  xlix.  II  ; Is.  hiii.  2,  3).  The  ex- 
pressed juice  escaped  by  an  aperture  into  the  lower 
vat,  or  was  at  once  collected  in  vessels.  A hand- 
press  was  occasionally  used  in  Egypt,  but  wc  haTr 
no  notice  of  such  an  instrument  iu  the  Bible.  As 
to  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  wine,  we  hare 
but  little  information.  Sometimes  it  was  prest.Tei 
iu  its  uhfennented  state,  and  drunk  as  must, tot 
more  generally  it  was  bottled  off  after  fermen  talks, 
and,  if  it  were  designed  to  be  kept  for  seme  toe. 
a certain  amount  of  lees  was  added  to  give  it  bolt 
(Ls.  xxv.  6).  The  wine  consequently  required  tote 
“ refined  ” or  strained  previously  to  being  brought 
to  table  (Is.  xxv.  6).  The  produce  of  the  wine- 
press was  described  in  the  Hebrew  Language  he  s 


variety  of  terms,  indicative  either  of  the  quality  or 
of  the  use  of  the  liquid.  The  most  general  tern 
for  wine  is  yayin,  which  is  undoubtedly  connected 
with  the  Giet-k  olvos , the  Latin  rtnwn,  and  ear 
“ wine.”  It  has  hitherto  been  the  current  opinke 
that  the  Indo-European  languages  borrowed  the 
term  from  the  Hebrews.  The  reverse,  however, 
nppeara  to  lie  the  case:  the  word  belongs  to  the 
Indo-European  languages.  Tbosh  is  referrei  to 
the  root  ydrash,  “ to  get  possession  of,”  bit  it» 
etymological  meaning  is  not  certain.  * Ads  (Cast, 
viii.  2;  Is.  xlix.  26;  Joel  i.  5,  iii.  18;  Am.ix.l3 
is  derived  from  a word  signifying  “ to  tre-vl,” 
therefore  refers  to  the  method  by  which  the  juk* 
was  expressed  from  the  fruit.  It  would  very  pro- 
perly refer  to  new  wine  as  being  recently  tioddea 
out,  but  not  necessarily  to  unfermented  wine. 
is  derived  from  n root  signifying  to  “ soak  w 
“drink  to  excess”  (Is.  i.  22  ; Hos.-  iv.  18;  Nah-  - 
10).  Chenier  (Deut.  xxxii.  14),  in  the  CbaLL* 
chamar  (Exr.  vi.  9,  vii.  22)  and  chamra  (Dm.  '• 
I ff.),  conveys  the  notion  of  foaming  or  ehulltt&x, 
and  may  equally  well  apply  to  the  process  of  t«* 
mentation  or  to  the  frothing  of  liquid  freshly  fwaroi 
out,  in  which  latter  case  it  might  be  used  of  an  or* 
fermented  liquid.  Mcscc  (Ps.  lxxv.  8),  mtrj 
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(Cant.  vii.  2),  and  mimsdc  (Prov.  xxiii.  30;  Is.  lxv. 
11),  imply  a mixture  of  wine  with  some  other  sub- 
stance. We  may  further  notice  sltecdr,  a generic 
term  applied  to  all  fermented  liquors  except  wine; 
cfujmeU , a weak  sour  wiue,  ordinarily  termed  vine- 
gar; ilshishdh,  rendered  “flagon  of  wine”  in  the 
A.  V.  (2  Siam.  xvi.  1 ; 1 Chr.  xvi.  3 ; Cant.  ii.  5; 
Hos.  iii.  1),  but  really  meaning  a cake  of  pressed 
raisins;  and  shimarim,  proj>erly  meaning  the 
“ lees  ” or  dregs  of  wine,  but  in  Is.  xxv.  (3  trans- 
ferred to  wiue  that  had  been  kept  on  the  lees  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  its  body.  In  the  New 
Testament  we  meet  with  the  following  terms : oinos , 
answering  to  yayin  as  the  general  designation  of 
wine;  glcukos , properly  street  wine  (Acts  ii.  13); 
sikera , aGrecised  form  of  the  Hebrew  shectir ; nnd 
oxos,  viuegar.  From  the  terms  themselves  we  pass 
on  to  an  examination  of  such  passages  as  seem  to 
elucidate  their  meaning.  Both  yayin  and  tirdsh  arc 
occasionally  connected  with  expressions  that  would 
apply  properly  to  a fruit,  it  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  in  most,  if  not  all,  the  passages  where 
these  and  similar  expressions  occur,  there  is  some- 
thing to  denote  that  the  fruit  is  regarded  not  simply 
as  fruit,  but  as  the  raw  material  out  of  which  wine 
is  manufactured.  The  question  whether  either  of 
the  above  terms  ordinarily  signified  a solid  sub- 
stance, would  be  at  once  settled  by  a reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  consumed.  With 
regard  to  yayin  we  are  not  aware  of  a single  passage 
which  couples  it  with  the  act  of  eatiiuj.  In  the 
only  passage  where  the  act  of  consuming  tirdsh  alone 
is  noticed  (Is.  Ixii.  8,  9),  the  verb  is  shuthdh,  which 
constantly  indicates  the  act  of  (lrinJ;ing.  There 
* are,  moreover,  passages  which  seem  to  imply  the 
actual  manufacture  of  tirdsh  by  the  same  process 
Ly  which  wine  was  ordinarily  made  (Mic.  vi.  15; 
Prov.  iii.  10  ; Joel  ii.  24).  Lastly,  we  have  inti- 
mations of  the  edect  pnxluced  by  an  excessive  use 
of  yayin  and  tirdsh.  To  the  former  are  attributed 
the  **  darkly  flashing  eye  ” (Gen.  xlix.  12;  A.  V. 
“red”),  the  unbridled  tongue  (Prov.  xx.  1;  Is. 
xxviii.  7),  the  excitement  of  the  spirit  (Prov.  xxxi. 
6;  Is.  v.  11  ; Zceh.  ix.  15,  x.  7),  the  enchained 
affections  of  its  votaries  (Hos.  iv.  1 1),  the  perverted 
judgment  (Prov.  xxxi.  5 ; Is.  xxviii.  7),  the  indecent 
exposure  (Hah.  ii.  15,  16),  and  the  sickness  result- 
ing from  the  heat  ( chemah , A.  V.  “bottles”)  of 
wine  (Hos.  vii.  5).  The  allusions  to  the  effects 
of  tirdsh  are  confined  to  a single  passage,  but  this 
a most  decisive  one,  viz.,  Hos.  iv.  11,  “ Whoredom 
and  wine  (yayin),  and  new  wine  (tirdsh)  take  away 
the  heart,”  where  tirdsh  appears  as  the  climax  of 
engrossing  influences,  in  immediate  connexion  with 
yayin.  The  impression  produced  on  the  mind  by  a 
general  review  of  the  above  notices  is,  that  both 
yayin  and  tirdsh  in  their  ordinary  and  popular 
acceptation  referred  to  fermented,  intoxicating  wine. 
The  notices  of  fermentation  are  not  very  decisive. 
A certain  amount  of  feimentation  is  implied  in  the 
distension  of  the  leather  bottles  when  new  wine  was 
placed  in  them,  nnd  which  was  liable  to  burst  old 
bottles.  It  is  very  likely  that  new  wine  was  pre- 
served in  the  state  of  must  by  placing  it  in  jars  or 
bottles,  and  then  burying  it  in  the  earth.  But  wc 
should  be  inclined  to  undeistand  the  passages  above 
quoted  as  referring  to  wine  drawn  off  before  the 
fermentation  was  complete,  either  for  immediate 
use,  or  for  the  purjiose  of  forming  it  into  sweet 
wine  after  the  manner  described  by  the  Geoponic 
writers.  The  remaining  terms  call  lor  but  few  re- 
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marks.  There  can  be  no  question  that  a sis  means 
wine,  and  in  this  case  it  is  observable  that  it  forms 
part  of  a Divine  promise  (Joel  iii.  18;  Am.  ix.  13) 
very  much  sis  tirdsh  oceans  elsewhere,  though  other 
notices  imply  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  excess  (Is. 
xlix.  26  ; Joel  i.  5).  We  think  the  passages  quoted 
favour  the  idea  of  strength  rather  than  sweetness 
being  the  characteristic  of  sdbe.  The  term  occurs 
in  Hos.  iv.  18,  in  the  sense  of  a debauch.  The 
mitvjling  implied  in  the  term  mesck  may  have  been 
designed  either  to  increase,  or  to  diminish  the 
strength  of  the  wine  according  as  spices  or  water 
formed  the  ingredient  that  was  added.  The  notices 
chiefly  favour  the  former  view;  for  mingled  liquor 
was  prepared  for  high  festivals  (Prov.  ix.  2,  5), 
and  occasions  of  excess  (Prov.  xxiii.  30 ; Is.  v.  22). 
At  the  same  time  strength  was  not  the  sole  object 
sought;  the  wine  “ mingled  with  myrrh  ” given  to 
Jesus,  was  designed  to  deaden  pain  (Mark  xv.  23), 
and  the  spiced  pomegranate  wiue  prepared  by  the 
bride  (Cant.  viii.  2)  may  well  have  been  of  a mild 
character.  In  the  New  Testament  the  character  of 
the  “ sweet  wine,”  noticed  in  Acts  ii.  13,  calls  for 
some  little  remark.  It  could  not  he  new  wine  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  inasmuch  as  about 
eight  months  must  have  elapsed  between  the  vintage 
and  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  The  explanations  of 
the  ancient  lexicographers  rather  lead  us  to  infer 
that  its  luscious  qualifies  were  due,  not  to  its  being 
recently  made,  hut  to  its  being  produced  from  the 
very  purest  juice  of  the  grape.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  wines  of  Palestine  varied  in  quality, 
and  were  named  after  the  localities  in  which  they 
were  made.  The  only  wines  of  which  we  have 
special  notice,  belonged  to  Syria;  these  were  the 
wine  of  Helbon  (Ez.  xxvii.  18),  and  the  wine  of 
Lebanon,  famed  for  its  aroma  (Hos.  xiv.  7).  With 
regard  to  the  uses  of  wine  in  private  life  there  is 
little  to  remark.  It  was  produced  on  occasions  of 
ordinary  hospitality  (Gen.  xiv.  18),  and  at  festivals, 
such  ns  marriages  (John  ii.  3).  The  monuments 
of  ancient  Egypt  furnish  abundant  evidence  that 
the  people  of  that  country,  both  male  ami  female, 
indulged  liberally  in  the  use  of  wine.  Under  the 
Mosaic  law  wine  formed  the  usual  drink-offering 
that  accompanied  the  daily  sacrifice  (Ex.  xxix.  40), 
the  presentation  of  the  first-fruits  (Lev.  xxiii.  13), 
and  other  offerings  (Num.  xv.  5).  Tithe  was  to 
he  paid  of  wine  as  of  other  products.  The  priest 
was  also  to  receive  first-fruits  of  wine,  as  of  other 
articles  (Deut.  xviii.  4;  comp.  Ex.  xxii.  29).  The 
use  of  wine  at  the  paschal  feast  was  not  enjoined 
by  the  Law  ; but  had  become  an  established  custom, 
at  all  events  in  the  post-Babylonian  period.  The 
wine  was  mixed  with  warm  water  on  these  occa- 
sions, as  implied  in  the  notice  of  the  warming  kettle. 
Hence  in  tiie  early  Christian  Church  it  was  usual 
to  mix  the  sacramental  wine  with  water. 

Wine-press.  From  the  scanty  notices  contained 
in  the  Bible  we  gather  that  the  wine-pres-es  of  the 
Jews  consisted  of  two  receptacles  or  vats  placed  at 
different  elevations,  in  the  up[>er  one  of  which  the 
grapes  were  trodden,  while  the  lower  one  received 
the  expressed  juice.  The  two  vats  are  mentioned 
together  only  in  Joel  iii.  13: — *'  The  press  ( gath ) is 
full:  the  fats  ( yckalhim ) overflow  ” — the  upper  vat 
being  full  of  fruit,  the  lower  one  overflowing  with 
the  must.  Gath  is  also  strictly  applied  to  the 
upper  vat  in  Neh.  xiii.  15,  Lam.  i.  15, and  Is.  lxiii. 
2,  with  purdh  in  a parallel  sense  iu  the  following 
verse.  The  term  purdh,  as  used  in  Hngg.  ii.  16, 
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probably  refers  to  the  contents  of  a wine-vat,  rather 
than  to  the  press  or  vat  itself.  The  two  vats  were 
usually  dug  or  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  (Is.  v.  2, 
margin;  Matt.  xxi.  33).  Ancient  wine-presses,  so 
constructed,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  Palestine. 

Winnowing.  [ Agriculture.] 

Wisdom  of  Jesus,  son  of  8irach.  [Ecclesi- 
asitcus.] 

Wisdom,  the,  of  Solomon.  1.  Text. — The 
Book  of  Wisdom  is  preserved  in  Greek  and  Latin 
texts,  and  in  subsidiary  translations  into  Syriac, 
Arabic,  and  Armenian.  Of  these  Litter,  the  Ar- 
menian is  said  to  be  the  most  imjtortant.  The  Greek 
text,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  original,  offers  no 
remarkable  features.  The  chief  Greek  MSS.  in 
which  the  book  is  contained  are  the  Codex  Sinaiticus 
(X),  the  Cod.  Alexandcinw  (A),  the  Cod.  Vati- 
caivis  (B),  and  the  Cod.  Ephraemi  re  ter.  (Cl). 
The  entire  text  is  preserved  in  the  three  former ; 
hi  the  latter,  only  considerable  fragments : viii.  5- 

xi.  10;  xiv.  19-xvii.  18;  xviii.  24-xix.  22.  Salw»- 
kier  used  four  Latin  MSS.  of  the  higher  class  for 
his  edition.— 2.  Contents. — The  book  has  been 
variously  divided ; but  it  seems  to  fall  most 
naturally  into  two  great  divisions:  (1)  i.-ix.  ; (2) 
x.-xix.  The  first  contains  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom 
in  its  moral  and  intellectual  aspects ; the  second, 
the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  as  shown  in  history.  Each 
of  these  parts  is  again  capable  of  subdivision.  The 
whole  argument  may  be  presented  in  a tabular 
form  in  the  following  shape: — I.  Ch.  i.-ix.  The 
doctrine  of  \Vhdnn  in  its  spiritual. , intellectual , 
and  moral  aspects,  (a),  i.-v.  Wisdom  the  giver 
of  happiness  and  immortality:  The  conditions  of 
wisdom  (i.  1-11) — Uprightness  of  thought  (1-5) — 
Uprightness  of  word  (6-11). — The  origin  of  death 
(i.  12-ii.  24):  Sin  (in  fact)  by  man’s  free  will  (i. 
12-16) — The  reasoning  of  the  sensualist  (ii.  1-20) 
— Sin  (in  source)  by  the  envy  of  the  devil  (21-24). 
— The  godly  ami  wicked  in  life  (ns  mortal),  (iii.  1- 
iv.) : In  chastisements  (iii.  1-10) — In  the  results  of 
life  (iii.  11-iv.  6) — In  length  of  life  (7-20). — The 
godly  and  wicked  after  death  (v.)  : The  judgment  of 
conscience  (1-14) — The  judgment  of  God — On  the 
godly  (15-16) — On  the  wicked  (17-23). — (/S).  vi.- 
ix.  Wisdom  the  guide  of  life  : — Wisdom  the  guide 
of  princes  (vi.  1-21) — The  responsibility  of  power 
(1-1 1) — Wisdom  soon  found  (12-16) — Wisdom  the 
source  of  true  sovereignty  (17-21). — The  character 
and  realm  of  wisdom:  Open  to  all  (vi.  22-vii.  7) — 
Pervading  all  creation  (vii.  8-viii.  1) — Swaying  all 
life  (viii.  2-17) — Wisdom  the  gift  of  God  (viii.  17- 
ix.):  Prayer  for  wisdom  (ix.).— II.  Ch.  x.-xix. 
The  doctrine  of  Wisdom  in  its  historical  aspects : — 
(a).  Wisdom  a power  to  save  and  chastise  : Wisdom 
seen  in  the  guidance  of  God’s  people  from  Adam  to 
Moses  (x.-xi.  4). — Wisdom  seen  in  the  punishment 
of  God’s  enemies  (xi.  5-xii.):  The  Egyptians  (xi.  5- 

xii.  1) — The  Canaanites  (xii.  2-18) — The  lesson  of 
mercy  and  judgment  (19-27). — (/3).  The  growth 
of  idolatry  the  opposite  to  wisdom : The  worship  of 
nature  (xiii.  1-9' — The  worship  of  images  (xiii.  10- 
xiv.  13) — The  worship  of  deified  men  (xiv.  14-21) 
— The  moral  effects  of  idolatry  (xiv.  22-31). — (7). 
The  contrast  between  true  worshippers  and  idolaters 
(xv.-xix.) : The  general  contrast  (xv.  1-17) — The 
s}>ocinl  contrast  at  the  Exodus:  The  action  of 
beasts  (xv.  18-xvi.  13) — The  action  of  the  forces  of 
nature — water,  fire  (xvi.  14-29) — The  symbolic 
dmknoss  (xvii. -xviii.  4) — The  action  of  death  (xviii. 
0--0, — The  powers  of  nature  changed  in  their 
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working  to  save  and  destroy  (xix.  1-21) — Coo- 
clusion  (xix.  21).— 3.  Unit;/  and  xatajrity.— -The 
book  fomis  a complete  and  harmonious  whole.  But 
the  distinct  treatment  of  the  subject,  thcorvtiiallr 
and  historically,  in  two  parts  has  given  occasion 
from  time  to  time  for  maintaining  that  it  i*  the 
work  of  two  or  more  authors.  0.  F.  Houbigut 
supposed  that  the  first  nine  chapters  were  tin*  work 
of  Solomon,  and  that  the  translator  of  the  Hri-rew 
original  (probably)  added  the  latter  chapters.  Kicb- 
hom  fixed  the  end  of  the  original  book  at  ch.  xi.  1. 
Naclitigal  imagined  that  lie  could  trace  in  the  bx>k 
the  records  of  (so  to  speak  ) an  antiphonic  **  PraSw 
of  Wisdom,”  delivered  in  three  sittings  of  the  sacred 
schools  by  two  companies  of  doctors.  BretschDeider 
following  out  the  simpler  hypothesis,  found  thm 
different.  writings  in  the  book,  of  which  he  attri- 
buted the  first  part  (i.  1 -vi.  8;  to  a Falestiiiiui 
Jew  of  the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiph.,  the  second 
(vi.  9-x.)  to  a philosophic  Alexandrine  Jew  oftte 
time  of  our  Lord,  and  the  third  (xii.-xix.)  to  1 
contemporary,  but  uneducated  Jew,  who  wrote 
under  the  inHweneeof  the  rudest  national  prei'tdicw. 
The  eleventh  chapter  was,  as  he  supposed,  added  fct 
the  compiler  who  brought  the  three  chief  pirn 
together.  Bevtholdt  fell  back  upon  a modifies!:® 
of  the  earliest  division.  He  included  chap,  i.-xd. 
in  the  original  book,  which  he  regarded  as  essentially 
philosophical,  while  the  later  addition  (xiii.-xix.'t  is, 
in  his  judgment,  predominantly  theological.  Suite, 
however,  admitting  the  unity  of  the  book,  law 
questioned  its  integrity.  Eiehhom  imagined  th»* 
it  was  left  imperfect  by  its  author ; Grotius, 
apparently,  that  it  was  mutilated  by  some  accid- 
ent of  time ; and  others  have  been  found,  in 
times,  to  support  each  opinion.  The  idea  that  tb? 
book  has  been  interpolated  by  a Christian  hand  » 
as  little  worthy  of  consideration  as  the  idea  that  it 
is  incomplete.— 4.  Style  and  Language. — The  lit«* 
aiy  character  of  the  book  is  most  remarkable  .uxi 
interesting.  In  the  richness  and  freedom  of  its  vo- 
cabulary it  most  closely  resembles  the  fourth  B>»k 
of  Maccabees,  but  it  is  superior  to  that  fine  declin- 
ation, both  in  {»ower  and  variety  of  diction.  No 
existing  work  represents  perhaps  more  complrteij 
the  style  of  composition  which  would  be  predocel 
by  the  sophistic  schools  of  rhetoric.  It  follow*  «* 
a necessary  consequence  that  the  effect  of  diflerret 
parts  of  the  book  is  veiy  unequal.  The  fiend 
redundancy  and  restless  straining  after  effect,  which 
may  be  not  unsuited  to  vivid  intellectual  picture, 
is  wholly  alien  from  the  philosophic  con  tern  jdatka 
of  history.  The  magnificent  description  of  Wish® 
(vii.  22— viii.  1)  must  rank  among  the  noblea 
passages  of  human  eloquence,  and  it  would  be 
perhaps  impossible  to  point  out  any  piece  ofepai 
length  in  the  remains  of  classical  antiquity  n*n 
pregnant  with  noble  thought,  or  more  nch  ia 
expressive  phraseology.  The  language  of  the  OM 
Latin  translation  is  also  itself  full  of  interest.  It 
presents,  in  great  profusion,  the  characteristic  pr»- 
vincialisms  which  elsewhere  mark  the  eari:*! 
African  version  of  the  Scriptures.— 5.  Orijitd 
Language. — The  characteristics  of  the  langojg*. 
which  have  been  just  noticed,  are  so  marked  ihatn.* 
doubt  could  ever  have  been  raised  as  to  the  orir* 
nality  of  the  Greek  text,  if  it  had  not  been  that  *1* 
book  was  once  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Sokw*- 
Yet  as  it  must  be  obvious,  even  on  a superficial  ex- 
amination, that  the  style  and  language  of  the  t**4 
show  conclusivelv  that  it  could  not  have  been  if* 
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work  of  Solomon,  so  it  appears  with  equal  cer- 
tainty that  the  freedom  of  the  Greek  diction  was 
cheeked  by  no  Aiamaic  text.  But  while  the  original 
language  of  the  book  may  be  regarded  as  certainly 
determined  by  internal  evidence,  great  doubt  hangs 
over  the  date  and  place  of  its  composition.— 6. 
Ihictrinal  character. — The  theological  teaching  of 
the  book  offers,  in  many  respects,  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  language  and  doctrines  of  Greek 
philosophy  which  is  found  in  any  Jewish  writing 
up  to  the  time  of  Philo.  There  is  much  in  the 
views  which  it  gives  of  the  world,  of  man,  and 
of  the  Divine  Nature,  which  springs  rather  from 
the  combination  or  conflict  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
thought  than  from  the  independent  development  of 
Hebrew  thought  alone.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the 
almighty  power  of  God,  the  writer  describes  Him 
as  “ having  created  the  universe  out  of  matter  with- 
out form,”  adopting  the  very  phrase  of  the  Platon- 
ists,  which  is  found  also  in  Philo.  Scarcely  less 
distinctly  heathen  is  the  conception  which  is  pre- 
sented of  the  body  as  a mere  weight  and  clog  to  the 
soul  (ix.  15;  contrast  2 Cor.  v.  1-4).  It  is  more 
in  accordance  with  the  language  of  the  0.  T.  that 
the  writer  represents  the  Spirit  of  God  as  filling 
(i.  7)  and  inspiring  all  things  (xii.  1),  but  even 
here  the  idea  of  “ a soul  of  the  world M seems  to 
influence  his  thoughts.  There  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
no  trace  of  the  characteristic  Christian  doctrine  of 
a resurrection  of  the  body.  The  identification  of 
the  tempter  (Gen.  iii.),  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
the  devil,  as  the  bringer  “ of  death  into  the  world  ” 
(ii.  23,  24),  is  the  most  remarkable  development  of 
Biblical  doctrine  which  the  book  contains.  It  is  in 
this  point  that  the  Pseudo-Solomon  differs  most 
widely  from  Philo,  who  recognises  no  such  evil 
power  in  the  world.  Generally,  too,  it  may  be  ob- 
served that,  as  in  the  cognate  books,  Proverbs  and 
Kcclesinstes,  there  are  few  traces  of  the  recognition 
of  the  sinfulness  even  of  the  wise  man  in  his 
wisdom,  which  forms,  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Pro- 
phets, the  basis  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  (yet  comp.  xv.  2).  With  regard  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  O.  T.,  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  a typical  significance  is  assumed  to  underlie 
the  historic  details  (xvi.  1,  xviii.  4,  5,  &c.).  In 
connexion  with  the  0.  T.  Scriptures,  the  book,  as  a 
whole,  may  be  regarded  as  carrying  on  one  step 
further  the  great  problem  of  life  contained  in  Kcclesi- 
nstes and  Job.— 7.  The  doctrine  of  Wisdom. — It 
would  be  impossible  to  trace  here  in  detail  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom,  as 
a Divine  Power  standing  in  some  sense  between  the 
Creator  and  creation,  yet  without  some  idea  of  this 
history  no  correct  opinion  can  be  formed  on  the 
jwsitinn  which  the  Book  of  the  Pseudo-Solomon 
occupies  in  Jewish  literature.  The  foundation  of 
the  doctrine  is  to  be  found  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
where  (viii.)  Wisdom  is  represented  as  present  with 
God  before  (viii.  22)  and  during  the  creation  of  the 
world.  So  far  it  appears  only  as  a principle  regul- 
ating the  action  of  the  Creator.  By  the  personific- 
ation of  Wisdom,  and  the  relation  of  Wisdom  to 
men  (viii.  31),  a preparation  is  made  for  the 
extension  of  the  doctrine.  This  appears,  after  a 
long  interval,  in  Ecclesiasticus.  In  the  great 
description  of  Wisdom  given  in  that  book  (xxiv.), 
Wisdom  is  represented  as  a creation  of  God  (xxiv. 
9),  penetrating  the  whole  universe  (4-G  , and  taking 
up  her  special  abode  with  the  chosen  people  (8-12). 
Her  personal  existence  and  providential  functiou  are 


thus  distinctly  brought  out.  In  the  Book  of 
Wisdom  the  conception  gains  yet  further  complete- 
ness. In  this,  Wisdom  is  identified  with  the  Spirit 
ofGod(ix.  17).  By  her,  in  especial,  men  have 
fellowship  with  God  (xii.  1).  So  also  her  working, 
in  the  providential  history  of  God’s  people,  is  traced 
at  length  (x.)  ; and  her  power  is  declared  to  reach 
beyond  the  world  of  man  into  that  of  spirits  (vii. 
23).  The  conception  of  Wisdom,  however  boldly 
personified,  yet  leaves  a wide  chasm  between  the 
world  and  the  Creator.  Wisdom  answers  to  the 
idea  of  a spirit  vivifying  and  uniting  all  things  in 
all  time,  as  distinguished  from  any  special  outward 
revelation  of  the  Divine  Person.  Thus  at  the  same 
time  that  the  doctrine  of  Wisdom  was  gradually 
constructed,  the  correlative  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Word  was  also  reduced  to  a definite  sliape.  The 
Word  (Memra),  the  Divine  expression,  as  it  was 
understood  in  Palestine,  furnished  the  exact  comple- 
ment to  Wisdom,  the  Divine  thought.  Broadly,  it 
may  be  said  that  the  Word  projierly  represented 
the  mediative  element  in  the  action  of  God,  Wis- 
dom  the  mediative  element  of  His  omnipresence. 
The  Book  of  the  Pseudo-Solomon,  which  gives  the 
most  complete  view  of  Divine  wisdom,  contains 
only  two  passages  in  which  the  Word  is  invested 
with  the  attributes  of  personal  action  (xvi.  12, 
xviii.  15;  ix.  1 is  of  dilferent  character).  These 
however,  are  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  two 
powers  were  distinguished  by  the  writer;  and  it 
has  been  commonly  argued  that  the  superior  promin- 
ence given  in  the  book  to  the  conception  of  Wisdom 
is  an  indication  of  a date  anterior  to  Philo.  The 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  wisdom  passes  by  a trans- 
ition, often  imperceptible,  to  that  of  human 
wisdom,  which  is  derived  from  it.  This  embraces 
uot  only  the  whole  range  of  moral  and  spiritual 
virtues,  but  also  the  various  branches  of  physical 
knowledge.  In  this  aspect  the  enumeration  of  the 
great  forms  of  natural  science  in  vii.  17-20  (viii.  8), 
offers  a most  instructive  subject  of  comparison  with 
the  corresponding  passages  in  1 K.  iv.  32-34.— 
8.  Place  and  date  of  writing. — Without  claiming 
for  the  internal  indications  of  the  origin  of  the  book 
a decisive  force,  it  seems  most  remarkable  to  believe 
on  these  grounds  that  it  was  composed  at  A lexandria 
some  time  before  the  time  of  Philo  (cir.  120-80 
n.C.),  Alexandria  was  the  only  place  where  Juda- 
ism and  philosophy,  both  of  the  east  and  west,  came 
into  natural  and  close  connexion.  It  appears  further 
that  the  mode  in  which  Egyptian  idolatry  is  spoken 
of,  must  be  due  in  some  degree  to  the  influence  of 
present  and  living  antagonism,  and  not  to  the  con- 
templation of  past  history.  It  may,  indeed,  be  said 
justly,  that  the  local  colouring  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  book  is  conclusive  as  to  the  place  of  its  compos- 
ition. But  all  the  guesses  which  have  been  made 
as  to  its  authorship  are  absolutely  valueless.  The 
earliest  was  that  mentioned  by  Jerome,  which 
assigned  it  to  Philo.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  later  and  famous  Philo  was  intended  by  this 
designation.  Others  have  imagined  that  the  elder 
Philo  was  intended.  Lutterbeck  suggested  Aris- 
tobulus.  Kichhom,  Zeller,  Jost,  and  several  others 
supposed  that  the  author  was  one  of  the  Thera- 
peutae.  The  opinion  of  some  later  critics  that  the 
book  is  of  Christian  origin,  or  even  definitely  the 
work  of  A polios,  is  still  more  perverse.— 9.  History. 
The  history  of  the  book  is  extremely  obscure.  There 
is  no  trace  of  the  use  of  it  before  the  Christian  era. 
It  is  perhaps  more  surprising  that  Philo  does  not 
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(as  it  seems)  show  any  knowledge  of  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  urn  scarcely  be  doubted  that  St.  Paul, 
if  not  other  of  the  Apostolic  writers,  was  familiar 
with  its  language,  though  he  makes  no  definite  quo- 
tation from  it  (the  supposed  reference  in  Luke  xi. 
49  to  Wisd.  ii.  12-14,  is  wholly  unfounded).  Thus 
we  have  striking  parallels  in  Korn.  ix.  21  to  Wisd. 
rr.  7 ; in  Horn.  ix.  22  to  Wisd.  xii.  20;  in  Kph.  vi. 
13-17  to  Wisd.  v.  17-19  (the  heavenly  armour), 
&c.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  hook  may  not  have  been  gained  rather 
orally  than  by  direct  study.  According  to  Eusebius 
Irenaetis  made  use  of  it  in  a lost  work,  and  in  a 
passage  of  his  great  work  Irenaeus  silently  adopts  a 
characteristic  clause  from  it  (Wisd.  vi.  19).  From 
the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  the  book  is  con- 
stantly quoted  as  an  inspired  work  of  Solomon,  or 
as  “ Scripture/’  even  by  those  Fathers  who  denied 
its  assumed  authorship,  and  it  gained  a place  in  the 
Canon  (together  with  the  other  Apocryphal  books) 
at  the  Council  of  Carthage,  cir.  397  A.D.  From 
this  time  its  history  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other 
Apocryphal  books  up  to  the  period  of  the  Inform- 
ation. In  the  later  times  the  various  estimates 
which  have  been  formed  of  the  book  have  been 
influenced  by  controversial  prejudices.  In  England, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Apocrypha,  it  has  been  most 
strangely  neglected,  though  it  furnishes  several 
lessons  for  Church  Festivals.  It  seems,  indeed,  im- 
jrossible  to  study  the  book  dispassionately,  and  not 
feel  thnt  it  forms  one  of  the  last  links  in  the  chain 
of  providential  connexion  between  the  Old  and  New 
Covenants.  It  would  not  l>e  easy  to  find  elsewhere 
any  pre-Christian  view  of  religion  equally  wide, 
sustained,  and  definite. 

Witch,  Witchcrafts.  [Magic.] 

Witness.'  Among  people  with  whom  writing  is 
not  common,  the  evidence  of  a transaction  is  given 
by  some  tangible  memorial  or  significant  ceremony. 
Abraham  gave  seven  ewe-lambs  to  Abimclech  as 
an  evidence  of  his  property  in  the  well  of  Becr- 
shclra.  Jacob  raised  a heap  of  stones,  “ the  heap 
of  witness/*  as  a boundary-mark  between  himself 
and  Laban  (Gen.  xxi.  30,  xxxi.  4 7,  52).  The  tribes 
of  Reuben  and  Gad  raised  an  “altar”  ns  a witness 
to  the  covenant  between  themselves  and  the  rest  of 
the  nation  ; Joshua  set  up  a stone  as  an  evidence  of 
the  allegiance  promised  by  Israel  to  God  (Josh, 
xxii.  10,  26,  34,  xxiv.  26,  27).  Thus  also  symbol- 
ical usages,  in  ratification  of  contracts  or  completed 
arrangements,  as  the  ceremony  of  shoe-loosing 
(Deut.  xxv.  9,  10;  Ruth  iv.  7,  8),  the  ordeal  pie- 
scribed  in  the  case  of  n suspected  wife,  with  which 
may  be  compared  the  ordeal  of  the  Styx  (Num.  v. 
17-31).  But  written  evidence  was  by  no  means 
unknown  to  the  Jews.  Divorce  was  to  be  proved 
by  a written  document  (I lent.  xxiv.  1,  3).  In  civil 
contracts,  at  least  in  later  times,  documentary 
evidence  was  required  and  carefully  preserved  (Is. 
viii.  16;  Jer.  xxxii.  10-16).  On  the  whole  the 
Law  was  very  careful  to  provide  and  enforce  evid- 
ence for  all  its  infractions  and  all  transactions 
bearing  on  them.  Among  special  provisions  with 
respect  to  evidence  are  the  following: — 1.  Two 
witnesses  at  least  are  required  to  establish  any 
charge  (Num.  xxxv.  30  ; Dent.  xvii.  6;  John  viii. 
17  ; 2 Cor.  xiii.  1 ; comp.  1 Tim.  v.  19).  2.  In 
the  case  of  the  suspected  wife,  evidence  besides  the 
husband’s  was  desired  (Num.  v.  13).  3.  The  wit- 

ness who  withheld  the  truth  was  censured  (I.cv.  v. 

4.  False  witness  was  punished  with  the  punish- 


ment due  to  theotTence  which  it  sought  to  establish. 
5.  Slanderous  reports  and  officious  witness  are 
discouraged  (Ex.  xx.  16,  xxiii.  1 ; Lev.  xix.  16, 1$, 
&c.).  6.  The  witnesses  were  the  first  executiocm 

(Dcut.  xiii.  9,  xvi.  7 ; Acts  vii.  58).  7.  In  case 
of  an  animal  left  in  charge  and  torn  by  wild  beasts, 
the  keeper  was  to  bring  the  carcase  in  proof  of  the 
fact  ami  disproof  of  his  own  criminality  (Kx.  xxi 
13).  8.  According  to  Josephus,  women  and  Java 

were  not  admitted  to  bear  testimony  {Ant.  ir.  g, 
§15).  In  the  N.T.  the  original  notion  of  a witce* 
is  exhibited  in  the  special  form  of  one  who  atteds 
his  belief  in  the  Gospel  by  personal  suflVnnc. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  use  of  the  ecclesiastical  tma 
“ Martyr  ” has  arisen. 

Wixard.  [Magic.] 

Wolf.  (Heb.  zeeb).  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  wolf  of  Palestine  is  the  common  Cam 
lupus , and  that  this  is  tire  animal  so  frequeoilT 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Hemprich  and  Ehrenbsg 
have  described  a few  species,  as,  for  instance,  the 
Canis  S//ri<tcus  and  the  C.  ( Vulpcs ) Nilotic vt,  uJ 
Col.  Hamilton  Smith  mentions,  under  tire  name  e: 
derboun,  a species  of  black  wolf,  as  occurring  ia 
Arabia  and  Southern  Syria ; but  nothing  definite 
seems  to  be  known  of  this  nnimal.  Wolr«  were 
doubtless  far  more  common  in  Biblical  times  flan 
they  are  now,  though  they  are  occasionally  seen  by 
modem  travellers. 

Women.  The  position  of  women  in  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth  contrasts  favourably  with  that  which 
irt  the  present  day  is  assigned  to  them  generally  :a 
Eastern  countries.  The  most  salient  point  of  cc*- 
trast  in  the  usages  of  ancient  as  compared  wriih 
modern  Oriental  society  was  the  large  amount  o: 
liberty  enjoyed  by  women.  Instead  of  being  «»■ 
mured  in  a harem,  or  appearing  in  public  with  tk 
face  covered,  the  wives  and  maidens  of  ancient  taws 
mingled  freely  and  openly  with  the  other  sex  rn  ti* 
duties  and  amenities  of  ordinary  life.  Kebehh 
travelled  on  a camel  with  her  face  unveiled,  until 
she  came  into  the  presence  of  her  affianced  (G*. 
xxiv.  64,  65).  Jacob  saluted  Rachel  with  akwo 
the  presence  of  the  shepherds  (Gen.  xxii.  11V 
Women  played  no  inconsiderable  part  in  pul«k 
celebrations  (Ex.  xv.  20,  21 ; Judg.  xi.  34).  Ti* 
odes  of  Deborah  (Judg.  v.)  and  of  Hannah  (1  Sim. 
ii.  1,  &c.)  exhibit  a degree  of  intellectual  cultivttac 
which  is  in  itself  a proof  of  the  position  of  tire  ^ 
in  that  period.  Women  also  occasionally  held  pubk 
offices,  particularly  that  of  prophetess  or  imp-red 
teacher  (Ex.  xv.  20  ; 2 K.  xxii.  14;  Neh.  tL  14; 
Luke  ii.  36;  Judg.  iv.  4).  The  management  c 
household  affairs  devolved  mainly  on  the  wccko. 
The  value  of  a virtuous  and  active  housewife  fonra 
a frequent  topic  in  the  Book  of  Proverb*  it  16» 
xii.  4,  xiv.  1,  xxxi.  10,  &c.).  Her  influeff* 
wrts  of  course  proportionably  great.  The  effort  of 
polygamy  wrts  to  transfer  female  influence  from  the 
wives  to  the  mother.  Polygamy  also  necessitate! 
a separate  establishment  for  the  wives  coUevtieeiT, 
or  for  each  individually.  Further  information  «• 
the  subject  of  this  article  is  given  under  the  hrai» 
Deaconess,  Dress,  Hair,  Marriage,  Slat*, 
Veil,  aud  Widow. 

Wood.  [Forest.] 

Wool.  Wool  was  an  article  of  the  highest  rih* 
among  the  Jews,  as  the  staple  material  for  lh* 
manufacture  of  clothing  (Lev.  xiii.  47  ; Deut.  ud. 
11;  Job  xxxi.  20;  Prov.  xxxi.  13;  Er. 

Hos.  ii.  5).  Both  the  Hebrew  terms,  Lscmer  ril 
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(jcz,  imply  the  act  of  shearing,  the  distinction  l>e- 
tween  them  being  that  the  latter  refers  to  the 
**  fleece  ” (Deut.  xviii.  4 ; Job  xxxi.  20).  The  im- 
portance of  wool  is  incidentally  shown  by  the  not  ice 
that  Mesha’a  tribute  was  paid  in  n certain  number 
of  rams  “ with  the  wool  ” (2  K.  iii.  4).  The  wool 
of  Damascus  was  highly  prized  in  the  mart  of  Tyre 
(Ez.  xxvii.  18). 

Woollen,  (Linen,  and).  Among  the  laws 
against  unnatural  mixtures  is  found  one  to  this 
effect : “A  garment  of  mixtures  [shaatnez]  shall 
not  come  upon  thee"  (Lev.  xix.  19);  or,  as  it  is 
expressed  in  Deut.  xxii.  11,“  thou  shall  not  wear 
shaatnez,  wool  and  flax  together.”  Our  version, 
by  the  help  of  the  latter  passage,  has  rendered  the 
strange  word  shaatntz  in  the  former,  “ of  linen  and 
woollen  while  in  Deut.  it  is  translated  “ a gar- 
ment of  divers  sorts.”  Two  things  only  appear 
to  be  certain  about  shaatnez — that  it  is  a foreign 
word,  and  that  its  origin  has  not  at  present  been 
traced.  Its  signification  is  sufficiently  defined  in 
Deut.  xxii.  11.  Jablonski  favours  the  suggestion 
•of  Forster,  that  a garment  of  linen  and  woollen  was 
called  by  the  Egyptians  shontnes,  and  that  this 
word  was  borrowed  by  the  Hebrews,  and  written 
by  them  in  the  form  shaatnez.  The  reason  given 
by  Josephus  (Ant.  iv.  8,  §11)  for  the  Law  which 
prohibited  the  wearing  a garment  woven  of  linen 
and  woollen  is,  that  such  were  worn  by  the  priests 
alone.  Spencer  conjectured  that  the  use  of  woollen 
and  linen  inwoven  in  the  same  garment  prevailed 
amongst  the  ancient  Zabii. 

Worm.  The  representative  in  the  A.  V.  of  the 
Hebrew  words  Sds,  liimnuth,  and  Tvle’dh,  Tula, 
■or  Tolaath , occurs  in  numerous  passages  in  the 
Bible.  The  first-named  term,  Sds,  occurs  only  in 
Isa.  li.  8.  The  word  probably  denotes  some  {arti- 
cular species  of  moth,  whose  larva  is  injurious  to 
wool.  2.  Iiimmah  (Ex.  xvi.  20).  The  Hebrew 
word  points  evidently  to  various  kinds  of  maggots, 
and  the  larvae  of  insects  which  feed  on  putrefying 
animal  matter,  rather  than  to  earthworms ; the 
words  rimmah  and  tolc  dh  in  the  original  are  clearly 
used  indiscriminately  to  denote  either  true  annclithi , 
•or  the  larval  condition  of  various  insects.  Job  uses 
both  Pimmdh  and  Tale  ah  in  ch.  xxv.  6,  where  he 
-compares  the  estate  of  man  to  a rimmah,  and  the 
son  of  man  to  a toledh.  This  latter  word,  in  one 
-or  other  of  its  forms,  is  applied  in  Deut.  xxviii.  39 
to  some  kinds  of  larvae  destructive  to  the  vines. 
Various  kinds  of  insects  attack  the  vine,  amongst 
which  one  of  the  most  destructive  is  the  Tortrix 
vitisana,  the  little  caterpillar  of  which  eats  off  the 
inner  parts  of  the  blossoms,  the  clusters  of  which  it 
binds  together  by  spinning  a web  around  them. 
The  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  I.  was  caused  by 
worms  (Acts  xii.  23)  ; according  to  Josephus 
(Ant.  xix.  8),  his  death  took  place  five  days  after 
his  departure  from  the  theatre.  Whether  the 
worms  were  the  cause  or  the  result  of  the  disease 
is  an  immaterial  question. 

Wormwood  (Heb.  ladndh).  The  correct  trans- 
lation of  the  Heb.  word  occurs  frequently  in  the 
Bible,  and  generally  in  a metaphorical  sense. 
Kitto  ( Phys.  Hist,  of  Palestine , p.  215),  enum- 
erates four  kinds  of  wormwood  as  found  in  Pales- 
tine— Artemisia  nilotka,  A.  Judaica , A.fruticosa, 
and  A.  cinerea.  The  Hebrew  Ladnah  is  doubtless 
generic,  and  denotes  several  species  of  Artemisia. 

Worshipper.  A translation  of  the  Greek  word 
vt'xn 6pos,  used  once  only,  Acts  xix.  35 ; in  the 
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margin  “ Temple-keeper.”  The  neocoros  was  orig- 
inally an  attendant  in  a temple,  probably  intrusted 
with  its  charge.  The  divine  honours  paid  in  later 
Greek  times  to  eminent  persons  even  in  their  life- 
time, were  imitated  and  exaggerated  by  the  Romans 
under  the  empire,  especially  in  Asia.  The  term 
neocoros  became  thus  applied  to  cities  or  com- 
munities which  undertook  the  worship  of  particular 
emperors  even  during  their  lives.  The  first  occur 
rence  of  the  term,  in  connexion  with  Ephesus  is  on 
coins  of  the  age  of  Xero  (a.D.  54-68). 

Wrestling.  [Games.] 

Writing.  It  is  a remarkable  fact  that  although, 
with  respect  to  other  arts,  as  for  instance  those  of 
music  ami  metal  working,  the  Hebrews  have  as- 
signed the  honour  of  their  discovery  to  the  heroes  of 
a remote  antiquity,  there  is  no  trace  or  tradition 
whatever  of  the  origin  of  letters,  a discovery  many 
times  more  remarkable  and  important  than  either  of 
these.  Throughout  the  Book  of  Genesis  there  is 
not  a single  allusion,  direct  or  indirect,  either  to  the 
practice  or  to  the  existence  of  writing.  That  the 
Egyptians  in  the  time  of  Joseph  were  acquainted 
with  writing  of  a certain  kind  there  is  other  evid- 
ence to  prove,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  that  up 
to  this  period  the  knowledge  extended  to  the  Hebrew 
family.  At  the  same  time  there  is  no  evidence 
against  it.  Writing  is  first  distinctly  mentioned  in 
Ex.  xvii.  14,  and  the  connexion  clearly  implies  that 
it  was  not  then  employed  for  the  first  time,  but  was 
so  familiar  as  to  be  used  for  historic  records.  Moses 
is  commanded  to  preserve  the  memory  of  Amalek’s 
onslaught  in  the  desert  by  committing  it  to  writing. 
The  tables  of  the  testimony  are  said  to  be  “ written 
by  the  finger  of  God”  (Ex.  xxxi.  18)  on  both  sides, 
and  “ the  writing  was  the  writing  of  God,  graven 
upon  the  tables”  (Ex.  xxxii.  15).  The  engraving  of 
the  gems  of  the  high-priest’s  breastplate  with  the 
names  of  the  children  of  Israel  (Ex.  xxviii.  11),  and 
the  inscription  upon  the  mitre  (Ex.  xxxix.  30)  have 
to  do  more  with  the  art  of  the  engraver  than  of  the 
writer,  but  both  imply  the  existence  of  alphabetic 
characters.  The  curses  against  the  adulteress  were 
written  by  the  priest  “ in  the  book and  blotted 
out  with  water  (Num.  v.  23).  This  proceeding, 
though  principally  distinguished  by  its  symbolical 
character,  involves  the  use  of  some  kind  of  ink,  and 
of  a material  on  which  the  curses  were  written 
which  would  not  be  destroyed  bv  water.  Hitherto, 
however,  nothing  has  been  .said  of  the  application  ot 
writing  to  the  purj>oses  of  ordinary  life,  or  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  ait  nmong  the  common  people. 
Up  to  this  point  such  knowledge  is  only  attributed 
to  Moses  and  the  priests.  From  Deut.  xxiv.  1,  3, 
however,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  extended  to 
others.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  infer  from 
this  that  the  art  of  writing  was  an  accomplishment 
possessed  by  every  Hebrew  citizen,  though  there  is 
no  mention  of  a third  party ; and  it  is  more  than 
•probable  that  these  “ bills  of  divorcement,”  though 
apparently  so  informal,  were  the  work  of  pro- 
fessional scribes.  It  was  enjoined  as  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  king  (Dent.  xvii.  18),  that  he  should 
transcribe  the  book  of  the  law  for  his  own  private 
study.  If  we  examine  the  instances  in  which  writing 
is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  individuals,  we  shall 
find  that  in  nil  cases  the  writers  were  men  of  super- 
ior position.  In  Is.  xxix.  11,  12,  there  is  clearly 
a distinction  drawn  between  the  man  who  was  able 
to  read,  and  the  man  who  was  not,  and  it  seems  a 
natural  inference  that  the  acconrolishincnts  of  read- 
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ing  and  writing  were  not  widely  spread  among  the  1 letters.  The  names  of  the  Hebrew  letters  indicate 
]*eople,  when  we  find  that  they  are  universally  attrib-  that  they  must  have  been  the  invention  of  aShetnitic 
uted  to  those  ot'  lush  rank  or  education,  kincs,  people,  and  that  they  were  moreover  a pastoral  pcjf4e 


may  be  inferred  from  the  same  evidence.  If.  as  hat 
been  conjectured,  the  Phoenicians  took  the  first  >ics 
of  writing  from  the  Egyptians,  they  would  at  last 
have  given  to  the  signs  which  they  invented  tv* 
names  of  objects  with  which  they  themselves 


priests,  prophets,  and  professional  scribes.  In  the 
name  Kirjnth-Sepher  (Booktown,  Josh.  rv.  15) 
there  is  an  indication  of  a knowledge  of  writing 
among  the  Phoenicians.  The  Hebrews,  then,  a 
branch  of  the  great  Shemitic  family,  being  in  pos- 
session of  the  art  of  writing,  according  to  their  own  1 familiar.  So  far  from  this  being  the  cw  ti* 
historical  records,  at  a very  early  jx>riod,  the  further  : letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  contain  no  trs? 
questions  arise,  what  character  they  made  use  of,  whatever  of  ships  or  seafaring  matters:  on  the  res- 
and  whence  they  obtained  it.  Recent  investigations 
have  shown  that  the  square  character  is  of  com- 
paratively  modem  date,  and  has  been  formed  from  a 
more  ancient  type  by  a gradual  process  of  develop- 
ment. What  then  was  this  ancient  type?  Most 
probably  the  Phoenician.  To  the  Phoenicians  the 
daring  seamen,  and  adventurous  colonisers  of  the 
ancient  world,  tradition  assigned  the  honour  of  the,  Babylonian  or  Aramaean,  on  the  following  ground:— 


trary,  they  point  distinctly  to  an  inland  and  pt- 
toral  people.  Perhaps  all  that  can  be  inferred  fisn 
the  tradition  that  letters  came  to  the  Greeks  from  the 
Phoenicians,  but  that  they  were  the  invention  of  tb- 
Egyptians,  is  that  the  Egyptians  possessed  an  alpfci- 
bet  before  the  Phoenicians.  Gesenius  argues  fur  i 
Phoenician  origin  of  the  alphabet,  in  opposition  t« a 


1.  That  the  names  of  the  letters  are  Phoeninai 
and  not  Syrian.  2.  It  is  not  probable  that  tbe 
Aramaic  dialect  was  the  Language  of  the  inventor, 
for  the  letters  M Jl  S*  which  to  them  were  cer- 
tainly consonants,  had  become  so  weak  in  the  An* 


invention  of  letters.  Pliny  was  of  opinion  that 
letters  were  of  Assyrian  origin,  but  he  meutions  as 
a belief  held  by  others  that  they  were  discovered 
among  the  Egyptians  by  Mercury,  or  that  the 
Syrians  had  the  honour  of  the  invention.  The  last- 
mentioned  theory  is  that  given  by  Diodorus  Siculus  maic  that  they  could  scarcely  any  longer  appears 
(v.  74),  who  says  that  the  Syrians  invented  letters,  such,  and  could  not  have  been  expressed  byega 
and  from  them  the  Phoenicians  having  learnt  them,  by  an  inventor  who  spoke  a dialect  of  thb  ktad. 
transferred  them  to  the  Greeks.  On  the  other  3.  If  the  Phoenician  letters  are  pictorial,  as  then? 
hand,  according  to  Tacitus  {Ann.  xi.  14),  Egypt  was  seems  reason  to  believe,  there  is  no  model.  awes 
believed  to  be  the  source  whence  the  Phoenicians  the  old  Babylonian  discoverers  of  writing,  after 
got  their  knowledge.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  voice  of  which  they  could  hnve  been  formed.  But  wbetlvr 
tradition  represents  the  Phoenicians  as  the  dissemin-  or  not  the  Phoenicians  were  the  inventors  of  the 
ators,  if  not  the  inventors,  of  the  alphabet.  Whether  Shemitic  alphabet,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  tb- 
it came  to  them  from  an  Aramaean  or  Egyptian  just  claim  to  being  its  chief  disseminators ; and  wit.' 
source  can  at  best  l*?  but  the  subject  of  conjecture,  this  understanding  we  may  accept  the  genedogv 
It  may,  however,  lx*  reasonably  inferred  that  the  alphabets  ns  given  by  Gesenius,  and  exhibited  ia 
ancient  Hebrews  derived  from,  or  shared  with,  the  ; the  accompanying  table. 

Phoenicians  the  knowledge  of  writing  and  the  use  of 

Phoenician. 

_ I __  _ 
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Anc.  Greek. 


Anc.  Persian. 


Xumitltan. 


Anc.  Hebrew. 


Anc.  Aramaean. 


Etruscan.  Roman.  ]<atcr  Greek. 
Umbrian.  | i 

Oscun.  Runic? 

Samnlte. 

, I J i f 

Oltl-  Coptic.  Gothic.  Slavonian. 
Ix-rian. 


Samaritan 


I 

Palmyrene. 


lick. 

diaWWT. 


Sassnnld— writing.  Kstrangelo 

I and  Xestorlan. 


I 

SubUtt. 


— ZetnL 
Peblvi. 


Armenian  ? 

Whatever  minor  dilTerences  may  exist  between 
the  ancient  and  more  modern  Shemitic  alphabets,  i 
they  have  two  chief  characteristics  in  common: — 
1.  That  they  contain  only  consonants  and  the  three 
principal  long  vowels,  K 1 the  other  vowels 
being  represented  by  signs  above,  below,  or  in  the 
middle  of  letters,  or  being  omitted  altogether.  2. 
That  they  are  written  from  right  to  left.  The 
Ethiopic,  being  perhaps  a non-Shemitic  alphabet,  is 
an  exception  to  this  rule,  as  is  the  cuneiform  dia- 
meter in  which  some  Shemitic  inscriptions  are  found. 
The  old  Shemitic  alphabets  may  lie  divided  into 
two  principal  classes:  1.  The  Phoenician,  as  it  ex- 
ists (a)  in  the  inscriptions  in  Cyprus,  Malta,  Car- 
pent  ms,  and  the  coins  of  Phoenicia  and  her  colonies. . 
It  is  distinguished  by  an  absence  of  vowels,  and  by 
sometimes  having  the  words  divided  and  sometimes 


I 

Cuflc 

I 

Xbchi. 


I 

Pesldto. 


Uijcorie,  w 
Old  Torkub 


not.  (6).  In  the  inscriptions  on  Jewish  cow. 
(c).  In  the  Phoenicio-Egyptian  writing,  with  three 
vowel  signs,  deciphered  bv  Caylus  on  the  mama? 
bandages.  From  (or)  are  derived  (</},  the  Sum* 
ritan  character,  and  (e),  the  Greek.  2.  The  Hebrew- 
Chaldee  character  ; to  which  belong  (a),  the  Hebrew 
square  character ; (6),  the  Palmyrene,  which  h» 
some  traces  of  a cursive  hand  : (f),  the  Estnm£*=* 
or  ancient  Syriac:  and  {d\  the  ancient  Amkf 
Cutic.  The  oldest  Arabic  writing  (the  Hinwarib^ 
was  perhaps  the  same  as  the  ancient  Hebrew  er 
Phoenician. — There  are  many  arguments  whi<k  J5 
to  show  thnt  the  Samaritan  character  is  elder  th* 
the  square  Hebrew,  for  which  we  most  refer  ti* 
reader  to  the  Larger  Dictionary.  The 
quoted  passage,  Matt.  v.  18,  which  is  geoewj 
brought  forward  as  a proof  that  the  square  eh«*> 
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ter  must  have  been  in  existence  in  the  time  of 
Christ,  who  mentions  Iwtcl,  or  yod , as  the  smallest 
letter  of  the  alphabet,  proves  at  least  that  the  old 
Hebrew  or  Phoenician  character  was  no  longer  in 
use,  but  that  the  Palmyrene  character,  or  one  very 
much  like  it  had  been  introduced.  It  was  probably 
about  the  tirst  or  second  century  alter  Christ  that 
the  square  character  assumed  its  present  form; 
though  in  a question  involved  in  so  much  uncertainty 
it  is  impossible  to  pronounce  with  great  positiveness. 
The  Alphabet. — The  oldest  evidence  on  the  subject 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  is  derived  from  the  alpha- 
betical Psalms  and  poems;  Pss.  xxv., xxxiv.  xxxvii., 
cxi.,  cxii.,  cxix.,  cxlv. ; Prov.  xxxi.  10-31;  laim. 
i.-iv.  From  these  we  ascertain  that  the  number  of 
the  letters  was  twenty-two,  as  at  present.  The 
Arabic  alphabet  originally  consisted  of  the  same 
number.  It  has  been  argued  by  many  that  the 
alphabet  of  the  Phoenicians  at  first  consisted  only 
of  sixteen  letters,  or  according  to  Hug  of  fifteen, 
T*  13.  3.  D-  D-  X being  omitted.  The  legend,  ns 
told  by  Pliny  (vii.  56),  is  as  follows.  Cad- 
mus brought  with  him  into  Greece  sixteen  let- 
ters; at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  Pnlnmedes 
arid  el  four  others,  0,  H,  ♦,  X,  and  Simonides 
of  Melos  four  more,  Z,  H,  Y,  XI.  Aristotle  re- 
cognised eighteen  letters  of  the  original  alphabet, 
ABTAEZIKAMNOn  P2TT4>,  to  which 
0 and  X were  added  by  Kpicharmus.  But  in  the 
oldest  story  of  Cadmus,  nJt  told  by  Herodotus  (v. 
58)  and  Diodorus  (v.  24),  nothing  is  said  of  the 
number  of  the  letters.  Recent  investigations,  how- 
ever, have  rendered  it  probable  that  at  first  the 
Shemitic  alphabet  consisted  of  but  sixteen  letters. 
It  is  true  that  no  extant  monuments  illustrate  the 
period  when  the  alphabet  was  thus  curtailed,  but 
as  the  theory  is  based  upon  an  organic  arrangement 
first  proposed  by  Lepsius,  it  may  be  briefly  noticed. 
Dr.  Donaldson  (New  Cratylus,  p.  171,  3rd  ed.) 
says,  “ Besides  the  mutes  and  breathings,  the  He- 
brew alphabet,  as  it  now  stands,  has  four  sibilants, 
?•  D.  )£•  £?•  Now,  it  is  quite  clear  that  all  these 
four  sibilants  could  not  have  existed  in  the  oldest 
state  of  the  alphabet.  Indeed  we  have  positive  evid- 
ence that  the  Cphraimites  could  not  pronounce  ti\ 
but  substituted  for  it  the  simpler  articulation  D 
(Judg.  xii.  6).  We  consider  it  quite  certain,  that 
at  the  first  there  was  only  one  sibilant,  nnmely  this 
D>  or  samech.  Finally,  to  reduce  the  Semitic  alpha- 
bet to  its  oldest  form,  we  must  omit  caph,  which  is 
only  a softened  form  of  koph,  the  liquid  resh,  and 
the  semivowel  jod,  which  are  of  more  recent  intro- 
duction . . . The  remaining  1(5  letters  appear  in  the 
following  order:  N-  3-  3. 1.  H.  V IT  13-  D.  3.  D-  ]}> 
2*  p.  D-  If  we  examine  this  order  more  minutely, 
we  shall  see  that  it  is  not  arbitrary  or  accidental, 
but  strictly  organic,  according  to  theiiemitic  articul- 
ation. We  have  four  classes,  each  consisting  of 
4 letters : the  first  and  second  classes  consist  each 
of  3 mutes  preceded  by  a breathing,  the  third  of  the 
3 liquids  and  the  sibilant,  which  perhaps  closed 
the  oldest  alphabet  of  all,  and  the  fourth  contains 
the  three  sujiernumemry  mutes  preceded  by  a 
breathing.”  The  original  16  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  Shemitic, 
are  thus  given  by  Dr.  Donaldson  (ibid.  p.  175). 


K 

33  3 1 

n 

1 n D 1 7 D 3 

D 

V 

A 

b r a | 

•E 

F II  0 1 A M N 

V 

o 

With  regard  to  the  arrangement  of  the  letters, 
our  chief  sources  of  information  are  as  before  the 
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alphabetical  acrostics  in  the  l’salms  and  Lamenta- 
tions. In  these  poems  some  irregularities  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  alphabet  are  observable.  The 
names  of  the  letters  are  given  in  the  I.XX.  of  the 
Lamentations  as  found  in  the  Vatican  MS.  as 
printed  by  Mai,  mid  in  the  Codex  Friderico- August- 
anus,  published  by  Tischendortf.  Both  these  ancient 
witnesses  prove  that  in  the  4th  century  after  Christ 
the  Hebrew  letters  were  known  by  the  same  names 
as  at  the  present  day.  The  following  are  the  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet  in  their  present  shape,  with 
their  names  and  the  meanings  of  these  names,  so 
flu-  as  they  can  be  ascertained  with  any  degree  of 
probability  : — 

X,  Alcph.  An  ox.  In  the  old  Phoenician  forms 
of  this  letter  can  still  be  traced  some  resem- 
blance to  an  ox-head,  4-V-  Gr.  SA (pa. 

3,  Beth.  A house.  The  figure  in  the  square  cha- 
racter corresponds  more  to  its  name,  while  the 
Kthiopic  0 has  greater  resemblance  to  a tent. 
Gr.  ftijra  (B). 

3,  Oitnel.  A camel.  The  ancient  form  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  head  and  neck  of  this 
animal. 

*1,  JJalcth.  A door.  The  significance  of  the  name 
is  seen  in  the  older  foitn  ^ , whence  the 
Greek  8«At a,  A,  a tent-door, 
n,  He.  Without  any  probable  derivation  ; perhaps 
coirupted,  or  merely  a technical  term.  The 
corresponding  Greek  letter  is  E,  which  is  the 
Phoenician  =1  turned  from  left  to  right. 

),  Vuu.  A hook  or  tent-peg;  the  same  ns  the  old 
Greek  fiau  ( F)t  the  form  of  which  resembles 
the  Phoenician  Xs- 

T,  Zain.  Probably  = Syr.  zeino,  a wenpon,  sword 
( Ps.  xliv.  7).  It  appears  to  be  the  same  us 
the  ancient  Greek  2idv. 

H,  Cheth.  A fence,  enclosure.  Comp,  the  Plioen. 

Ej . Cheth  is  the  Greek  Jjra  (H). 
t3,  Tct.  A snake,  or  a taisket.  The  Greek  flijra. 
\ Yod.  A hand.  The  form  of  the  letter  was 
j»erhnps  originally  longer,  as  in  the  Greek  I 
(ia-ra). 

3,  Caph.  The  hollow  of  the  hand.  'Hie  Greek 
Kairira  (k)  is  the  old  Phoenician  form  (h) 
reversed. 

, Lamed.  A cudgel  or  ox- goad.  The  Greek 
A du&Sa  (A). 

D,  Mem.  Water,  as  it  is  commonly  explainer!, 
with  reference  to  the  Samaritan  . In  the 
old  alphabets  it  is  ^ , in  which  Gesenius  sees 
the  figure  of  a trident,  and  so  jiossibly  the 
symbol  of  the  sea.  The  Greek  pu  corresj>onds 
to  the  old  word  ID,  **  water,’’  Job  ix.  30. 

3,  Nun.  A fish,  in  Chaldee,  Arabic,  and  Syriac. 
In  almost  all  Phoenician  alphabets  the  figure 
is  *J . The  Greek  vv  is  derived  from  it. 

D,  Samech.  A prop.  The  Greek  <r7ypa  is  un- 
doubtedly derived  from  Samech,  as  its  form 
is  from  the  Phoenician  character,  although  its 
place  in  the  Greek  alphabet  is  occupied  by  £7. 
y,  'Ain.  An  eye;  in  the  Phoenician  and  Greek 
alphabets  0. 

2,  Pc.  A mouth.  The  Greek  in. 

V,  Tsadc.  A fish-hook  or  prong.  From  tsade  is 
derived  the  Greek  £j}t a. 

p,  Koph.  Perhaps  the  back  of  the  head.  The  old 
Hebrew  form  (P),  inverted  q , became  the 
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< I reek  K6mra  ( S ) » and  the  form  ( q ),  winch 
occurs  on  the  ancient  Syracusan  coins,  suggests 
the  origin  of  the  Roman  Q. 

*1,  Resh.  A head.  The  Phoenician  9 when 
turned  round  became  the  Greek  P,  the  name 
of  which,  pu>,  is  corrupted  from  Resh. 

U',  Shin,  jComjare  shen,  a tooth,  sometimes  used 
& > for  a jagged  promontory.  The  letters 

li',  Sin.  ) and  b’  were  probably  at  first  one 
letter,  ajid  afterwards  became  distinguished  bv 
the  diacritic  point.  The  Greek  £7  is  derived 
from  Shin,  as  vx>  from  Nun. 
n,  Tau.  A mark  or  sign  (Ez.  ix.  4);  probably  a 
sign  in  the  shape  of  a cross,  such  as  cattle  were 
marked  with.  The  signification  corresponds  to 
the  shapes  of  the  old  Hebrew  letter  on  coins 
-f,  X,  from  the  former  of  which  comes  the 
Greek  raw  (T). 

Divisions  of  icords. — Hebrew  was  originally 
■written,  like  most  ancient  languages,  without  any 
divisions  between  the  words.  The  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Phoenician  inscriptions.  The  various  read- 
ings in  the  I.XX.  show  that,  at  the  time  this  version 
was  made,  in  the  Hebrew  MSS.  which  the  translators 
used,  the  words  were  written  in  a continuous  series. 
The  modern  synagogue  rolls  and  the  MSS.  of  the 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  have  no  vowel-points,  but 
the  words  are  divided,  and  the  Samaritan  in  this 
respect  differs  but  little  from  the  Hebrew.— Final 
letters,  4c. — In  addition  to  the  letters  above  de- 
scribed, we  find  in  all  Hebrew  MSS.  and  printed 
books  the  forms  "].  Q.  5].  j*,  which  are  the  shapes 

.assumed  by  the  letters  2.  D.  3-  D-  V,  when  they 
occur  at  the  end  of  words.  Their  invention  was 
clearly  due  to  an  endeavour  to  render  reading  more 
easy  by  distinguishing  one  word  from  another,  but 
they  are  of  comparatively  modern  date.  The  final 
nun  is  found  on  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions.  In 
the  Ammaeo-Egyptian  writing  both  final  caph  and 
final  nun  occur,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Blacas  frag- 
ments given  by  Gesonius.  The  five  final  letters  arc 
mentioned  in  Bereshith  Rabha  ( parash.  i.  fol.  1,4), 
and  in  bothTalmuds.  The  final  mein  in  the  middle 
of  a word  (Is.  ix.  G)  is  mentioned  in  bothTalmuds, 
and  by  Jerome.  The  similarity  of  slinjie  between 
final  mem  (D)  and  samcch  (D)  is  indicated  by  the 
dictum  of  Kab  Chasda,  as  given  in  the  Babylonian 
Talmud  (Megillah,  c.  1;  Shabbath , fol.  104,  1), 
that  “ mem  and  samcch,  which  were  on  the  Tables 
(of  the  Law),  stood  by  a miracle.”  It  was  a trad- 
ition among  the  Jews  that  the  letters  on  the 
tables  of  stone  given  to  Moses  were  cut  through  the 
stone,  so  as  to  be  legible  on  both  sides  ; hence  the 
miracle  by  which  mem  and  samcch  kept  their  place. 
On  the  ancient  Phoenician  inscriptions,  just  as  in 
the  Greek  uncial  MSS.,  the  letters  of  a word  were 
divided  at  the  end  of  a line  without  any  indication 
being  given  of  such  division,  but  in  Hebrew  MSS. 
a twofold  course  has  been  adopted  in  this  case. 
If  at  the  end  of  a line  the  scribe  found  that 
he  had  not  space  for  the  complete  word,  he 
cither  wrote  as  many  letters  as  he  could  of  this 
word,  but  left  them  unpointed  and  put  the  com- 
plete word  in  the  next  line,  or  he  made  use  of 
what  are  called  extended  letters,  in  order  to  fill 
up  the  superabundant  space.  That  abbreviations 
were  employed  in  the  ancient  Hebrew  writing  is 
shown  by  the  inscriptions  on  the  Maocalwioan  coins. 
The  greater  :urd  smaller  letters  which  occur  in 
the  middle  ot  words  (comp.  Ps.  Ixxx.  1G  ; Gen. 
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ii.  4),  the  suspended  letters  (Judg.  xviii.  30; 
Ps.  Ixxx.  14),  and  the  inverted  letters  (Num.  x.35), 
are  transferred  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Masorcttt, 
and  have  all  received  at  the  hands  of  the  Jews  aa 
allegorical  explanation.  Numlwrs  were  indicate! 
either  by  letters  or  figures.  The  latter  are  found 
on  Phoenician  coins,  on  the  sarcophagus  of  Eshmco- 
azar,  on  the  Palmyrene  inscriptions,  and  probaUv 
also  in  the  Aramaco-Egyptian  writing.  On  the  otic 
hand,  letters  are  found  used  as  numerals  on  t> 
Mnceaboan  coins,  and  among  the  Arabs,  and  thsr 
early  adoption  for  the  same  purpose  among  th* 
Greeks  may  have  been  due  to  the  Phoenicians.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  conjecture  from  these  analogies 
that  figures  and  letters  representing  uumbers  test 
have  been  employed  by  the  ancient  Hebrews.  It  k 
even  possible  that  many  discrepancies  in  nurobc? 
may  be  explained  in  this  way.—  Vo'rel-pcint t <a4 
diacritical  marks. — Almost  all  the  learned  Jews  of 
the  middle  nges  maintained  the  equal  antiquity « 
the  vowels  and  consonants,  or  at  least  the  intro- 
duction of  the  former  by  Ezra  and  the  men  of  tie 
Great  Synagogue.  The  modem  date  of  the  vowd- 
points  was  first  argued  by  Elias  I .e  vita,  follows! 
ou  the  same  side  by  Capped  ns,  who  was  oppose: 
by  the  younger  Buxtorf.  “ The  dispute  about  ti* 
antiquity  aud  origin  of  the  Hebrew  vowels  com- 
menced at  a very  early  date ; for  while  Mar-Xatrc- 
nai  II.,  Gaon  in  Sura  (839-869),  prohibited  to 
provide  the  copies  of  the  Law  with  vowels,  because 
! these  signs  had  not  been  communicated  on  Moral 
Sinai,  but  had  only  beam  introduced  by  the  ag* 
to  assist  the  reader  ; the  Karaites  allowed  no  scroll 
of  the  Pentateuch  to  lie  used  in  the  syaxeosr*, 
unless  it  was  furnished  with  vowels  and  accents, 
because  they  considered  them  as  a divine  revdatiec. 
which,  like  the  language  and  the  letter,  was  iliesl? 
given  to  Adam,  or  certainly  to  Moses”  (Dr. Ks* 
lisch,  ffeb.  Gr.  ii.  65).  No  vowel-points  art  to 
lie  tbund  on  any  of  the  Jewish  coins,  or  in 
Palmyrene  inscriptions,  and  they  are  wanting  ia 
the  relics  of  Phoenician  writing.  A single  rump*  . 
of  a diacritical  mark  occurs  for  the  first  time « 
one  of  the  Carthaginian  inscriptions.  The  W* 
certain  indication  of  vowel-points  in  a Shemitii 
language  is  iu  the  Arabic.  Three  were  introduce! 
by  Ali,  son  of  Abu-Thalleb,  who  died  a.h.  40. 
The  Sabian  writing  also  has  three  vowel-p.’irti. 
but  its  age  is  uncertain.  Five  vowel-pointo  *»f 
several  reading-marks  were  introduced  into  tb' 
Syriac  writing  by  Theophilus  and  Jacob  of  Edesa. 
The  present  Arabic  system  of  punctnation  orig- 
inated with  the  introduction  of  the  Nischi  cb*- 
rncter  by  Ebn  Mokla,  who  died  A.D.  939.  On  the 
whole,  taking  into  consideration  the  nature  ad 
analogies  of  the  kindred  Shorn  i tic  languages,  xaJ 
the  Jewish  tradition  that  the  vowels  were  ralf 
transmitted  orally  by  Moses,  and  were  aftermidi 
reduced  to  signs  and  fixed  by  Ezra  and  the  Grnt 
Synagogue,  the  preponderance  of  evidence  goes  to 
show  that  Hebrew  was  written  without  vowels  cr 
diacritical  marks  all  the  time  that  it  was  a li*nc 
language.  “ According  to  a statement  on  a seroil 
of  the  Law,  which  may  have  beeu  in  Susa  tram  tin 
eighth  century,  Moses  the  Punctator  (Hannaidar- 
was  the  first  who,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  reading 
of  the  Scriptures  for  his  pupils,  added  vowels  to 
the  consonants,  a practice  iu  which  he  was  tola'**: 
by  his  son  Judah,  the  Corrector  or  Reviser  ^Hmi- 
magiah).  These  were  the  beginnings  of  » r 
system  of  Hebrew  points,  the  completion  of  »ok* 
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has,  by  tradition,  been  associated  with  the  name 
of  the  Karaite  Acha  of  Irak,  living  in  the  first  half 
of  the  sixth  century,  and  which  comprise!  the 
vowels  and  accents,  dagesh  and  rapheh,  keri  and 
kethiv.  It  was,  from  its  local  origin,  called  the 
Babylonian  or  Assyrian  system.  Almost  si m u 1 tan* 
oously  with  these  endeavours,  the  scholars  of 
Palestine,  especially  of  Tiberias,  worked  in  the 
same  direction,  and  here  Rabbi  Mocha,  a disciple 
of  A nan  the  Karaite,  and  his  son  Moses,  fixed 
another  system  of  vocalisation  (about  570),  dis- 
tinguished as  that  of  Tiberias,  which  marks  still 
more  minutely  and  accurately  the  various  shades 
and  niceties  of  tone  and  pronunciation,  and  which 
was  ultimately  adopted  by  all  the  Jews.  For 
though  the  Karaites,  with  their  characteristic 
tenacity,  aud  their  antagonism  to  the  Uabbanites, 
clung  for  some  time  to  the  older  signs,  because 
they  had  used  them  before  their  secession  from  the 
Taltnudical  sects,  they  were  at  last,  in  957,  induced 
to  abandon  them  in  favour  of  those  adopted  in 
Palestine.  Now  the  Babylonian  signs,  besides 
differing  from  those  of  Tiberias  in  shape,  are 
chiefly  remarkable  by  being  almost  uniformly 
placed  above  the  letters.  There  still  exist  some 
manuscripts  which  exhibit  them,  and  many  more 
would  probably  have  been  preserved  had  not,  in 
later  times,  the  habit  prevailed  of  substituting  in 
old  codices  the  signs  of  Tiberias  for  those  of  Baby- 
lonia” (Dr.  Knlisch,  Hcbr.  Gram.  ii.  63,  64). 
From  the  sixth  century  downwards  the  traces  of 
punctuation  become  more  and  more  distinct.  Jt 
now  remains  to  say  a few  words  on  the  accents. 
The  object  of  the  accents  is  twofold.  1.  They 
serve  to  mark  the  tone  syllable,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  show  the  relation  of  each  word  to  the 
sentence:  hence  they  are  called  tedinim,  as  mark- 
ing the  sense.  2.  They  indicate  the  modulation  of 
the  tone  according  to  which  the  Old  Testament 
was  recited  in  the  synagogues,  and  were  hence 
called  nefmoth.  “ The  in;uiuer  of  recitation  wns 
different  for  the  I’entatcuch,  the  prophets,  and  the 
metrical  books  (Job,  the  Proverbs,  and  the  Psalms) : 
■old  modes  of  cantillation  of  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
prophets  (in  the  Haphtaroth)  have  been  preserved 
in  the  German  and  Portuguese  synagogues;  both 
ditler,  indeed,  considerably,  yet  manifestly  show  a 
common  character,  and  are  almost  like  the  same 
composition  sung  in  two  different  keys;  while  the 
•chanting  of  the  metrical  books,  not  being  employed 
in  the  public  worship,  has  long  been  lost”  (Knlisch, 
p.  84).—  Writing  materials , «)’c. — The  oldest  docu- 
ments which  coutain  the  writing  of  a Shemitic  nice 
are  probably  the  bricks  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon 
<>n  which  are  impressed  the  cuueifoim  Assyrian 
inscriptions.  There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that 
they  were  ever  employed  by  the  Hebrews.  Wood 
was  used  upon  some  occasions  (Num.  xvii.  3),  and 
writing  tablets  of  box-wood  are  mentioned  in 
2 Esd.  xiv.  24.  The  “ lead,”  to  which  allusion  is 
made  in  Job  xix.  24,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
]>oured  when  melted  into  the  cavities  of  the  stone 
made  by  the  letters  of  an  inscription,  in  order  to 
render  it  durable.  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
ancient  as  well  as  the  most  common  material 
which  the  Hebrews  used  for  writing  was  dressed 
skin  in  some  form  or  other.  We  know  that  the 
dressing  of  skins  was  practised  by  the  Hebrews 
(Ex.  xxv.  5;  Lev.  xiii.  48),  and  they  may  have 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  art  from  the  Egyp- 
tians among  whom  it  had  attained  great  perfection, 
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the  lcathercutters  constituting  one  of  the  priuci|>al 
subdivisions  of  the  third  caste.  Perhaps  the  He- 
brews may  have  borrowed,  among  their  other 
acquirements,  the  use  of  papyrus  from  the  Kgyi>- 
tiaus,  but  of  this  we  have  no  positive  evidence. 
In  the  Bible  the  only  allusions  to  the  use  of  papy- 
rus are  in  2 John  12,  where  occurs, 

which  refers  especially  to  papyrus  pa|>or,  and 
3 Macc.  iv.  20,  where  xaPT‘^Pta-  >s  found  in  the 
same  sense.  In  Josephus  the  trial  of  adultery  is 
made  by  writing  the  name  of  God  on  a skin,  and 
the  70  men  who  were  sent  to  Ptolemy  from  Jeru- 
salem by  the  high-priest  Eleazar,  to  translate  the 
Law  into  Greek,  took  with  them  the  skins  on 
which  the  Law  was  written  in  golden  characters 
{Ant.  xii.  2,  § 10).  Herodotus,  after  telling  us 
that  the  Ionians  learnt  the  art  of  writing  from  the 
Phoenicians,  adds  that  they  called  their  books 
skius,  because  they  made  use  of  sheep-skins  and 
goat-skins  when  short  of  pajier.  Parchment  was 
used  for  the  MSS.  of  the  Pentateuch  in  the  time  ot 
Josephus,  and  the  ptpfrpdvai  of  2 Tim.  iv.  13, 
were  skins  of  parchment,  it  was  one  of  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Talmud  that  the  Law  should  be 
written  on  the  skins  of  clenn  animals,  tame  or 
wild,  or  even  of  clean  birds.  The  skins  when 
written  upon  were  formed  into  rolls  ( megillolh ; 
Ps.  xl.  8;  comp.  Is.  xxxiv.  4;  Jer.  xxxvi.  14; 
Ez.  ii.  9 ; Zech.  v.  1).  They  were  rolled  upon  one 
or  two  sticks  and  fastened  with  a thread,  the  ends 
of  which  were  sealed  (Is.  xxix.  1 1 ; Dan.  xii.  4 ; 
Lev.  v.  1,  &c.).  The  rolls  were  generally  written 
on  one  side  only,  except  in  Ez.  ii.  9 ; Rev.  v.  1 . 
They  were  divided  into  columns  ( delathoth , lit. 
“doors,”  A.V.  “leaves,”  Jer.  xxxvi.  23) ; the 
up|>cr  margin  was  to  be  not  less  than  three  fingers 
broad,  the  lower  not  less  than  four ; and  a space  of 
two  fingers’  breadth  was  to  be  left  between  every 
two  columns.  The  case  in  which  the  rolls  were 
kept  was  called  t tv\os  or  drjKTj.  But  besides 
skins,  which  were  used  for  the  more  permauent 
kinds  of  writing,  tablets  of  wood  covered  with  wax 
( Luke  i.  63)  served  for  the  ordinary  purjHJses  of 
life.  Several  of  these  were  fastened  together  and 
formed  volumes.  They  were  written  upon  with 
a pointed  style  {’et,  Job  xix.  24),  sometimes  ot 
iron  (Ps.  xlv.  2 ; Jer.  viii.  8,  xvii.  1).  For  harder 
materials  a graver  {chord.  Ex.  xxxii.  4;  Is.  viii.  1) 
was  employed:  the  haul  poiut  was  called  tsipporen 
(Jer.  xvii.  1).  For  parchment  or  skins  a reed  was 
used  (3  John  13  ; 3 Macc.  iv.  20).  The  ink,  dCyu 
(Jer.  xxxvi.  18),  literally  “black,”  like  the  Greek 
pe\ ay  (2  Cor.  iii.  3;  2 John  12;  3 John  13), 
was  to  be  of  lamp-black  dissolved  in  gall-juice.  It 
was  carried  in  an  inkstand  ( keseth  hassopher ), 
which  was  suspended  at  the  girdle  (Ez.  ix.  2,  3), 
as  is  done  at  the  present  day  in  the  East.  To 
professional  scribes  there  are  allusions  in  Ps.  xlv. 
1 [2]  ; Ezr.  vii.  6;  2 Esdr.  xiv.  24. 

X 

Xan'thicus.  [Month.] 

Y 

Yarn.  The  notice  of  yam  is  contained  in  an 
extremely  obscure  passage  in  1 K.  x.  28  (2  Chr.  i. 
16).  The  Hebrew  Received  Text  is  questionable. 
The  probability  is  that  the  term  does  refer  to  some 
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entrepot  of  Egyptian  commerce,  but  whether  Te- 
koah,  as  in  the  l.XX.,  or  Coa,  as  in  the  Vulg.,  is 
doubtful.  Gesenius  gives  the  sense  of  “ number  ” 
as  applying  'equally  to  the  merchants  and  the 
horses: — “ A band  of  the  king’s  merchants  bought 
a drove  (of  horses)  at  a price  ” ; but  the  verbal 
arrangement  in  2 Chr.  is  opposed  to  this  rendering. 
The  sense  adopted  in  the  A.V.  is  deiived  from 
Jewish  interpreters. 

Year,  the  highest  ordinary  division  of  time. 
The  Hebrew  name  is  identical  with  the  root  shundh , 
“he  or  it  repeated,  did  the  second  time.”  The 
meaning  is  therefore  thought  to  be  “ an  iteration,” 
by  Gesenius,  who  compares  the  Latin  annus,  pro- 
perly a circle.  The  sense  of  the  Hebrew  might 
cither  be  a recurring  period,  or  a circle  of  seasons, 
or  else  a period  circling  through  the  seasons.— I. 
Years,  properly  so  called.  Two  years  were  known 
to,  and  apparently  used  by,  the  Hebrews.  1.  A 
year  of  360  days,  containing  twelve  months  of 
thirty  days  each,  is  indicated  by  certain  passages  in 
the  prophetical  Scriptures.  The  time,  times,  and 
a half,  of  Daniel  (vii.  25,  xii.  7),  where  “time" 
means  “ year,”  evidently  represent  the  same  period 
as  the  42  months  (Rev.  xi.  2)  and  1260  days  of 
the  Revelation  (xi.  3,  xii.  6),  for  360  X 3*5=  1260, 
and  30x42  = 1260.  This  year  perfectly  cor- 
responds to  the  Egyptian  Vague  year,  without  the 
five  intercalary  days.  It  appears  to  have  been  in 
use  in  Noah’s  time,  or  at  least  in  the  time  of  the 
writer  of  the  narrative  of  the  Flood,  for  in  that  nar- 
rative the  interval  from  the  17th  day  of  the  2nd 
month  to  the  17th  day  of  the  7th  of  the  same  year 
appeni-s  to  be  stated  to  be  a period  of  150  days 
(Gen.  vii.  1 1,  24,  viii.  3,  4,  comp,  13),  and,  as  the 
1st,  2nd,  7th,  and  10th  months  of  one  year  are 
mentioned  (viii.  13,  14,  vii.  11,  viii.  4,  5),  the  1st 
day  of  the  10th  month  of  this  year  being  separated 
from  the  1st  day  of  the  first  month  of  the  next  year 
by  nn  interval  of  at  least  54  days  (viii.  5,  6,  10, 
12,  13),  we  can  only  infer  a year  of  12  months. 
A year  of  360  days  is  the  rudest  known.  It  is 
fonned  of  12  spurious  lunar  months,  and  was  prob- 
ably the  parent  of  the  lunar  year  of  354  days,  and 
the  Vague  year  of  365.  The  Hebrew  year,  from 
the  time  of  the  Exodus,  was  evidently  lunar,  though 
in  some  manner  rendered  virtually  solar,  and  we 

mav  therefore  infer  that  the  lunar  vear  is  as  old  as 
« • 

the  dnte  of  the  Exodus.  As  the  Hebrew'  year  was 
not  an  Egyptian  year,  and  as  nothing  is  said  of  its 
being  new,  save  in  its  time  of  commencement,  it 
was  perhaps  earlier  in  use  among  the  Israelites,  and 
either  brought  into  Egypt  by  them  or  borrowed 
from  Shemitic  settlers.  2,  The  year  used  by  the 
Hebrews  fjom  the  time  of  the  Exodus  may  be  said 
to  have  been  then  instituted,  since  a current  month, 
Abib,  on  the  14th  dav  of  which  the  first  Passover 
was  kept,  was  then  made  the  first  month  of  the 
year.  The  essential  characteristics  of  this  year  can 
be  clearly  determined,  though  w'e  cannot  fix  those 
of  any  single  year.  It  was  essentially  solar,  for  the 
offerings  of  productions  of  the  earth,  first-fruits, 
harvest-produce,  and  ingathered  fruits,  were  fixed  to 
certain  days  of  the  yenr,  two  of  which  were  in  the 
periods  of  great  feasts,  the  third  itself  a feast  reck- 
oned from  one  of  the  former  days.  But  it  is  cer- 
tain thnt  the  months  were  lunar,  each  commencing 
with  a new  moon.  There  must  therefore  have  been 
some  method  of  adjustment.  The  first  point  to  be 
decided  is  how  the  commencement  of  each  year  was 
fixed.  Probably  the  Hebrews  determined  their 


new  year’s  day  by  the  observation  of  heliacal  or 
other  star-risings  or  settings  known  to  mark  the 
right  time  of  the  solar  year.  It  follows,  from  the 
determination  of  the  proper  new  moon  of  the  first 
month,  whether  by  observation  of  a stellar  pheco- 
menon,  or  of  the  forwardness  of  the  crops,  that  tl# 
method  of  intercalation  can  ouly  have  been  that  n 
use  after  the  Captivity,  the  addition  of  a thirteenth 
month  whenever  the  twelfth  ended  too  long  btfert 
the  equinox  for  the  offering  of  the  first-fruits  to  be 
made  at  the  time  fixed.  The  later  Jews  had  tvj 
commencements  of  the  year,  whence  it  is  commoolr 
but  inaccurately  said  that  they  had  two  years,  tie 
sacred  year  and  the  civil.  We  prefer  to  speak  of 
the  sacred  and  civil  reckonings.  The  sacred  milt- 
ing was  that  instituted  at  the  Exodus,  according  to 
which  the  first  month  was  Abib:  by  the  cm! 
reckoning  the  first  month  was  the  seventh.  Tae 
interval  between  the  two  commencements  was  thus 
exactly  half  a year.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the 
institution  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  was  a change 
of  commencement,  not  the  introduction  of  a new 
year,  and  that  thenceforward  the  year  had  two 
l>eginnings,  respectively  at  about  the  vernal  ard 
the  autumnal  equinoxes.  We  must  here  noti«  t« 
theories  of  the  derivation  of  the  Hebrew  year  Irani 
the  Egyptian  Vague  year.  The  Vague  year  ws 
commonly  used  by  the  Egyptians;  and  from  it 
only,  if  from  an  Egyptian  year,  is  the  Hebrew 
likely  to  have  been  derived.  Two  theories  hare 
been  formed  connecting  the  two  years  at  tie* 
Exodus.  (1.)  Some  hold  that  Abib,  the  first 
month  of  the  Hebrew  yenr  by  the  sacred  reckoning, 
was  the  Egyptian  Epiphi.  This,  however,  is  more 
than  doubtful.  Supposing  that  the  Hebrew  calen- 
dar was  formed  by  fixing  the  Egyptian  Epi}>hi  *s 
! the  first  month,  what  would  be  the  chronological 
result  ? The  latest  date  to  which  the  Exodus  is 
assigned  is  about  B.C.  1320.  In  the  Julian  vm 
B.C.  1320,  the  month  Epiphi  of  the  Egyptiffl 
Vague  year  commenced  May  1 6,  44  days  after  the 
day  of  the  vernal  equinox,  April  2,  very  nearwbich 
the  Hebrew  year  must  have  begun.  Thus  at  the 
latest  date  of  the  Exodus,  there  is  an  interval  of  a 
month  and  a half  between  the  beginning  of  the 
Hebrew  yenr  and  Epiphi  1.  This  interval  repres- 
ents about  180  years,  through  which  the  Vipe 
yenr  would  retrograde  in  the  Julian  until  the 
commencement  of  Epiphi  corresponded  to  the 
vernal  equinox,  and  no  method  enu  redoce  it  ta’flw 
100.  (2.)  We  have  founded  nn  argument  for  the 

dnte  of  the  Exodus  upon  another  comparison  of  tie 
Hebrew  year  and  the  Vague  year.  The  sacred 
commencement  of  the  Hebrew  year  was  at  the  new 
moon  about  or  next  after,  but  not  much  before,  the 
vernal  equinox:  the  civil  commencement  mu< 
usually  have  been  at  the  new  moon  nearest  the 
autumnal  equinox.  At  the  earliest  date  of  the 
Exodus  computed  by  modern  chronologers,  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  centurv  R.C.,  the  Egyptian 
Vague  year  commenced  at  or  alxv.it  the  latter  time. 
It  would  be  necessary  that  the  14th  day  of  Abib. 
on  which  fell  the  lull  moon  of  the  Passover  of  the 
Exodus,  should  correspond  to  the  14th  of  Piutne- 
noth,  in  a Vague  yenr  commencing  about  the 
autumnal  equinox.  A lull  moon  fell  on  the  14tb 
of  Phamcnoth,  or  Thursday,  April  21,  R.C.  1652. 
of  a Vague  year  commencing  on  the  day  of  Vk 
autumnal  equinox,  Oct.  10,  B.C.  1653.  This  l^5f 
of  the  Exodus,  B.C.  1652,  is  only  four  years  mriav 
than  Hales’s,  B.C.  1648.— II.  Divisions  of  the  l#1'- 
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— 1.  Scasotis.  Two  seasons  are  mentioned  in  the 
Bible,  “summer"  and  “ winter.”  The  former 
properly  means  the  time  of  cutting  fruits,  the 
latter,  that  of  gathering  fruits;  they  are  theiefore 
originally  rather  summer  and  autumn  than  summer 
and  winter.  But  that  they  signify  ordinarily  the 
t wo  grand  divisions  of  the  year,  the  warm  ami  cold 
seasons,  is  evident  from  their  use  for  the  whole 
year  in  the  expression,  “summer  and  winter”  (Ps. 
lx xiv.  17  ; Zech.  xiv.  8).  2.  Months. — The  He- 

brew months,  from  the  time  of  the  Exodus,  were 
lunar.  The  year  appears  ordinarily  to  have  con- 
tained twelve,  but,  when  intercalation  was  neces- 
sary, n thirteenth.  3.  — The  Hebrews, 

from  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  Sabbath, 
whether  at  or  before  the  Exodus,  reckoned  by 
weeks.— III.  Sacred  Years. — 1.  The  Sabbatical  year, 
*•  the  fallow  year,”  or,  possibly,  “ year  of  remission,” 
kept  every  seventh  year,  was  commanded  to  be 
observed  ns  a year  of  rest  from  the  Inborn*  of  agri- 
culture and  of  remission  of  debts.  2.  The  Jubilee 
year,  “ the  year  of  the  trumpet,”  a like  year, 
which  immediately  followed  every  se.venth  Sabbatic- 
al year.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  Jubilee 
year  was  every  49th  or  50th:  the  former  is  more 
probable. 

Yoke.  1.  A well-knowu  implement  of  hus- 
bandry, described  in  the  Hebrew  language  by  the 
terms  mot , mot  ah,  and  ’61,  the  two  former  specifie- 
ally  applying  to  the  bows  of  wood  out  of  which  it 
■was  constructed,  and  the  last  to  the  application 
( binding ) of  the  article  to  the  neck  of  the  ox.  2. 
A pair  of  oxen,  so  termed  as  being  yoked  together 
(1  Sam.  xi.  7 ; 1 K.  xix.  19,  21).  The  Hebrew 
term,  tzenicd,  is  also  applied  to  asses  (Judg.  xix.  10) 
and  mules  (2  K.  v.  17j,  and  even  to  a couple  of 
riders  (Is.  xxi.  7).  3.  The  term  tzeuud  is  also 
applied  to  a certain  amount  of  land  (1  Sam.  xiv. 
14),  equivalent  to  that  which  a couple  of  oxen 
could  plough  in  a day  (Is.  v.  10;  A.V.  “acre  ”), 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  jityum. 


Zaan'&n.  A place  named  by  Micnh  (i.  11)  in 
his  address  to  the  towns  of  the  Shefelah.  Zaanan 
is  doubtless  identical  with  Zknan. 

Za'avan.  A Horitc  chief,  son  of  Ezer  the  son  of 
Seir  (Gen.  xxxvi.  27 ; l Chr.  i.  42). 

Za'bad.  1.  Son  of  Nathan,  son  of  Attai,  sou  of 
Ahlai,  Slie-dian’s  daughter  (1  Chr.  ii.  31-37),  and 
hence  called  son  of  Ahlai  (1  Chr.  xi.  41).  He  was 
one  of  David’s  mighty  men,  but  none  of  his  deeds 
have  been  recorded.  The  chief  interest  connected 
with  him  is  in  his  genealogy,  which  is  of  consider- 
able inqxntance  in  a chronological  point  of  view.— 
2.  An  Ephraimite,  if  the  text  of  1 Chr.  vii.  21  is 
correct.— 3.  Son  of  Shimeath,  an  Ammonitcss:  an 
assassin  who,  with  Jehoznhad,  slew  king  Joa'h,  ac- 
cording to  2 Chr.  xxiv.  26  ; but,  in  2 K.  xii.  21,  his 
name  is  written,  probably  more  correctly,  Jozachar. 
—4.  A layman  of  Israel,  of  the  sons  of  Zattu,  who 
put  away  his  foreign  wife  at  Ezra’s  command  (Ezr. 
x.  27).— 5.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Ilashum, 
who  had  married  a foreign  wife  after  the  Captivity 
(Ezr.  x.  33).— 6.  One  of  the  sons  of  Nebo,  whose 
name  is  mentioned  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
the  two  preceding  (Ezr.  x.  43). 

Zabadai’as.  Zabad  6 (1  Esd.  ix.  35). 

Zabade  ana.  An  Arab  tribe  who  were  attacked 
and  spoiled  by  Jonathan,  on  his  way  back  to  Da- 
mascus from  his  fruitless  pursuit  of  the  army  of 
Demetrius  (1  Maec.  xii.  31).  Josephus  Gills  them 
Nabataeans  (Ant.  xiii.  5,  §10),  but  he  is  evidently 
in  error.  Nothing  certain  is  known  of  them.  Jo- 
nathan had  pursued  the  enemy’s  army  as  far  as  the 
river  Eleutherus  (JVaAr  cl  Kcbir),  and  was  on  his 
inarch  back  to  Damascus  when  he  attacked  and 
plundered  the  Zal«uleans.  We  must  look  for  them, 
thei  efore,  somewhere  to  the  north-west  of  Damascus. 
Accordingly,  on  the  road  from  Damascus  to  Baalbek, 
at  a distance  of  about  8ij  hours  (26  miles)  from  the 
former  place,  is  the  village  Zcbddny,  standing  at 
the  upper  end  of  a plain  of  the  6ame  name,  which 
is  the  very  centre  of  Antilibanus.  The  name  Zclr- 
dantj  is  jiossibly  a relic  of  the  ancient  tribe  of  the 
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Zaanaim,  the  Plain  of ; or,  more  accurately, 
•‘the  oak  by  Zaanaim.”  A tree  — probably  a 
sacred  tree — mentioned  as  marking  the  spot  near 
which  lleber  the  Kenite  was  encamped  when  Sisera 
took  refuge  in  his  tent  (Judg.  iv.  11).  Its  situa- 
tion is  defined  as  “ near  Kedesh,”  i.  e.  Kedesh- 
Naphtali,  the  name  of  which  still  lingers  on  the 
high  ground,  north  of  Safcd.  and  west  of  the  Lake 
of  el  Jf nick.  The  Targum  gives  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  name,  mUtor  agganiya,  “ the  plain  of  the 
swamp.”  which  can  hardly  refer  to  anything  hut 
the  marsh  which  holders  the  lake  of  Hutch  on  the 
north  side,  and  which  was  probably  more  extensive 
in  the  time  of  Deborah  than  it  now  is.  Ou  the 
other  hnnd,  Dr.  Stanley  has  pointed  out  how 
appropriate  a situation  for  this  memorable  tree  is 
afforded  by  “a  green  plain  . . . studded  with 
massive  terebinths,”  which  adjoins  on  the  south  the 
plain  containing  the  remains  of  Kedesh.  These  two 
suggestions — of  the  ancient  Jewish  and  the  modern 
Curistian  student — may  be  left  side  by  side  to 
await  the  result  of  future  investigation.  The  Keri, 
or  correction,  of  Judg.  iv.  11,  substitutes  Zaanan- 
nim  for  Zaanaim,  and  the  same  form  is  found  in 
Josh.  xix.  o3. 


Zabadenns. 

Zabba  i.  L One  of  the  descendants  of  Bebai, 
who  had  married  a foreign  wife  iu  the  days  of  Ezra 
(Ezr.  x.  28).— 2.  Father  of  Baruch,  who  assisted 
Nehemiah  iu  rebuilding  the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  20). 

Zab bud.  One  of  the  sons  of  Bigvai,  who  re- 
turned in  the  second  caravan  with  Ezra(Ezr.  viii.  14). 

Zabde'us.  Zebadiah  of  the  sons  of  Immer 
(1  Esd.  ix.  21). 

Zab’di.  1.  Son  of  Zerah,  the  son  of  Judah,  and 
ancestor  of  Achan  (Josh.  vii.  1,  17,  18).— 2.  A 
Benjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Shimhi  (1  Chr.  viii.  19). 
—3.  David’s  officer  over  the  produce  of  the  vine- 
yards for  the  wine-cellars  (l  Chr.  xxvii.  27).— 4.  Son 
of  Asaph  the  minstrel  (Neh.  xi.  17)  ; Gilled  else- 
where Zaccuk  (Neh.  xii.  35)  and  Zichri  (l  Chr. 
ix.  15). 

• Zab  'diel.  1.  Father  of  Jashobenm,  the  chief  of 
David’s  guard  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  2).— 2.  A priest,  son 
of  the  great  men,  or,  ns  the  margin  gives  it,  “ Hag- 
gedolim”  (Neh.  xi.  14).— 3.  An  Arabian  chieftain 
who  put  Alexander  Balas  to  death  (1  Macc.  xi. 
17  ; Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  4,  §8). 

Za'bud.  The  son  of  Nathan  (IK.  iv.  5).  He 
is  described  as  a priest  (A.  V.  “ principal  officer  ”), 
and  ns  holding  at  the  court  of  Solomon  the  confid- 
ential post  of  “king’s  friend,”  which  luid  been  occu- 
pied by  Hushai  the  Archite  during  the  reign  of 
David  (2  Sam.  xv.  37,  xvi.  16;  1 Chr.  xxvii.  33.) 
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Zab'ulon.  The  Greek  form  of  the  name  Zi> 
BULITN  (Matt.  iv.  13,  15;  Rev.  vii.  8). 

Zacca'i.  The  sons  of  Zaccni,  to  the  number  of 
760,  returned  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezr.  ii.  0 ; Neh. 
vii.  14). 

Zacchaeus.  The  name  of  a tax-collector  near 
Jericho,  who  being  short  in  stature  climbed  up  into 
a sycamore-tree,  in  order  to  obtain  a sight  of  Jesus 
as  He  passed  through  that  place.  Luke  only  has 
related  the  incident  (six.  1-10).  Zacchaeus  was  a 
Jew,  as  may  be  inferred  from  his  name  and  from 
the  fact  that  the  Saviour  speaks  of  him  expressly  as 
“ a son  of  Abraham.”  The  term  which  designates 
this  ollice  is  unusual,  but  describes  him  no  doubt 
as  the  superintendent  of  customs  or  tribute  in  the 
district  of  Jericho,  where  he  lived,  as  one  having  a 
commission  from  his  Roman  principal  ( manccps 
publicanus ) to  collect  the  imposts  levied  on  the  Jews 
by  the  Romans,  and  who  in  the  execution  of  that 
trust  employed  subalterns,  who  were  accountable 
to  him,  jus  he  in  turn  was  accountable  to  his  super- 
ior. The  office  must  have  been  a lucrative  one  in 
such  a region,  and  it  is  not  strange  that  Zacchaeus 
is  mentioned  by  the  Evangelist  as  a rich  man.  The 
Saviour  spent  the  night  probably  in  the  house  of 
Zacchaeus,  and  the  next  day  pursued  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem.  He  was  in  the  caravan  from  Galilee, 
which  was  going  up  thither  to  keep  tiie  Passover. 
We  read  in  the  Rabbiuic  writings  also  of  a Zac- 
chaeus who  lived  at  Jericho  at  this  same  period, 
well  known  on  his  own  account,  and  especially  as 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  Rabbi  Jochanau  ben 
Zachai. 

Zacclie'us.  An  officer  of  Judas  Maccabneus 
(2  Macc.  x.  19). 

Zac'chur.  A Simeonite,  of  the  family  of  Mishina 
(1  Chr.  iv.  26). 

Zac  cur.  1.  Father  of  Shammua,  the  Reubcnitc 
spy  (Num.  xiii.  4).— 2.  A Merarite  Levite,  son  of 
Juaziah  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  27).— 3.  Son  of  Asaph,  the 
singer  (1  Chr.  xxv.  2,  10;  Nell.  xii.  35).— 4.  The 
son  of  Imri,  who  assisted  Nehemiah  in  rebuilding 
the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  2).— 5.  A Levite,  or  family 
of  I.cvites,  who  signed  the  covenant  with  Nehe- 
miah (Neh.  x.  12). — 6.  A Levite,  whose  son  or  de- 
scendant Hunan  was  one  of  the  treasurers  over  the 
treasuries  ap|>ointed  by  Nehemiah  (Neh.  xiii.  13). 

Zachariab,  or  properly  Zechariah,  was  son 
of  Jeroboam  ii.,  14th  king  of  Israel,  and  the  last  of 
the  house  of  Jehu.  There  is  a difficulty  about  the 
date  of  his  reign.  Most  chronologcrs  assume  an 
interregnum  of  11  years  between  Jerobojim’s  deatli 
and  Zacbarinh’s  accession,  during  which  the  king- 
dom was  suffering  from  the  anarchy  of  a disputed 
succession,  but  this  seems  unlikely  after  the  reign 
of  a resolute  ruler  like  Jerobojim,  and  does  not  solve 
the  difference  between  2 K.  xiv.  17  and  xv.  1. 
We  are  reduced  to  suppose  that  our  present  MSS. 
have  here  incorrect  numbers,  to  substitute  15  for 
27  in  2 K.  xv.  1,  and  to  lielieve  that  Jeroboam  IL 
reigned  52  or  53  years.  But  whether  we  assume 
an  interregnum,  or  an  error  in  the  MSS.,  we  must 
place  Zachariah’s  accession  b.c.  771-2.  His  reign 
lasted  only  six  months.  He  was  killed  in  a con- 
spiracy, of  which  Shallum  was  the  head,  and  by 
which  the  prophecy  in  2 K.  x.  30  was  accom- 
plished.—2.  The  father  of  Abi,  or  Abijah,  Ileze- 
kiah’s  mother  (2  Iv.  xviii.  2). 

Z a chari  as.  1.  Zeehariah  the  priest  in  the  reign 
of  Josiah  (1  Esd.  i.  8).— 2.  In  1 Esd.  i.  15  Zacha- 
ria*  occupies  the  place  of  Hcman  in  2 Chr.  xxxv.  15. 


—3.  = Skraiah  6,  and  Azawah  (1  FaLv.  g; 
comp.  Ezr.  ii.  2 ; Neh.  vii.  7). — 4.  The  prophet 
Zechariah  (1  Esd.  vi.  1,  vii.  3).— 5.  Zecha- 
riau  8 (1  Esd.  viii.  30).— 6.  Zecuariaii  9(1 
Esd.  viii.  37).— 7.  Zechariah  10  (1  Esd.  via. 
44).— 8.  Zechariah  11  (1  Esd.  ix.  27;  comp. 
Ezr.  x.  26).— 9.  Father  of  Joseph,  a leader  in  the 
first  campaign  of  the  Maccabaean  wartl  Mace.  t. 
18,  56-62).— 10.  Father  of  John  the  Baptist  (Luke 
i.  5,  &c.).— 11.  Son  of  Barachias,  who,  our  Lead 
says,  was  slain  by  the  Jews  between  the  altar 
the  temple  (Matt,  xxiii.  35 ; Luke  xi.  51).  There  ios 
been  much  dispute  who  tiiis  Zacharias  was.  Marr 
of  the  Greek  Fathers  have  maintained  that  tl* 
father  of  John  the  Baptist  is  the  person  to  wbcm 
our  Lord  alludes ; but  there  can  t>e  little  or  no 
doubt  that  the  allusion  is  to  Zechariah,  the  sec  of 
Jehoinda  (2  Chr.  xxiv.  20,  21).  The  name  of  the 
father  of  Zacharias  is  not  mentioned  by  St.  Luke; 
and  we  may  suppose  that  the  name  of  Barachias 
crept  into  the  text  of  St.  Matthew  from  a marginal 
j gloss,  a confusion  having  been  made  between  Zecin- 
i riah,  the  son  of  Jehoiada,  and  Zacharias,  the  son  of 
Barachias  (Berechiah)  the  prophet. 

Zach'ary.  The  prophet  Zechariah  (2  Esd.  i.  40  . 

Za  cher.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jcltiel,  the  fctiic 
or  founder  of  Gibeon,  bv  his  wife  Maachnh  (l  Chr. 
viii.  31). 

Zadok.  1.  Son  of  Ahitub,  and  one  of  the  ttro 
chief  priests  in  the  time  of  David,  Abiatbar  leic; 
the  other.  Zadok  was  of  the  house  of  Elearrr,  the 
sou  of  Aaron  (1  Chr.  xxiv.  3),  and  eleventh  is 
descent  from  Aaron.  The  first  mention  of  him  » 
in  1 Chr.  xii.  28,  where  we  are  told  that  1* 
joined  David  at  Hebron  after  Saul’s  death  with  22 
captains  of  his  father’s  house,  and,  apparently,  with 
900  men  (4600 — 3700,  vers.  26,  27).  Uptotha 
time,  it  may  he  concluded,  he  had  adhered  to  the 
house  of  Saul.  But  henceforth  his  fidelity  to  Dwid 
was  inviolable.  When  Absalom  revolted,  and 
David  fled  from  Jerusalem,  Zadok  and  all  the 
Levites  bearing  the  Ark  accompanied  him,  and  it 
was  only  at  the  king’s  express  command  that  they 
returned  to  Jerusalem,  and  became  the  medium  of 
communication  between  the  king  and  Hushai  the 
Archite  (2  Sam.  xv.,  xvii.).  When  Absalom 
dead,  Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  the  persons  who 
persuaded  the  ciders  of  Judjxh  to  invite  Ihrid  to 
return  (2  Sam.  xix.  11).  When  Adonijah,  in 
David’s  old  ago,  set  up  for  king,  and  had  persuade! 
Joab,  and  Abiathar  the  priest,  to  join  his  forty, 
Zadok  was  unmoved,  and  was  employed  by  Ihrid 
to  anoint  Solomon  to  be  king  in  his  room  (1  K.  i.\ 
And  for  this  fidelity  he  was  rewaiiled  by  Solomon, 
who  “ thrust  out  Abiathar  from  being  priest  unto 
the  Lord,”  and  **  put  in  Zadok  the  priest  ” in  his 
room  (1  Iv.  ii.  27,35).  From  tills  time,  howenr, 
we  hear  little  of  him.  It  is  said  in  general  terms 
in  the  enumeration  of  Solomon’s  officers  of  state 
that  Zadok  was  the  priest  (1  K.  iv.  4 ; 1 Chr. 
xxix.  22),  but  no  single  act  of  his  is  mention^. 
Zadok  and  Abiathar  were  of  nearly  equal  dignity  - 
Sam.  xv.  35,  36,  xix.  11).  The  duties  of  the  other 
were  divided.  Zadok  ministered  before  the  Taber- 
nacle at.  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  xvi.  39),  Abiathar  had  tie 
care  of  the  Ark  at  Jerusalem.  Not,  bower*:, 
exclusively,  as  appears  from  1 Chr.  xv.  11 ; 2 Sam. 
xv.  24,  25,  29.  Hence,  perhaps,  it  may  b 
concluded  that  from  the  first  there  was  a tenderer 
to  consider  the  office  of  the  priesthood  as  soromb! 
of  the  nature  of  a corporate  office,  although  some  « 
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its  functions  were  necessarily  confined  to  the  chief 
member  of  that  corporation.— 2.  According  to  the 
genealogy  of  the  high-priests  in  1 Chr.  vi.  12,  there 
was  a second  Zadok,  son  of  a second  Ahitub,  son  of 
Aroariah ; about  the  time  of  King  Ahaziah.  It  is 
probable  that  no  such  person  as  this  second  Zadok 
ever  existed ; but  that  the  insertion  of  the  two 
names  is  a copyist’s  error.— 3.  Father  of  Jerushah, 
the  wife  of  King  Uzzinh,  and  mother  of  King 
Jotham  (2  K.  xv.  33 ; 2 Chr.  xxvii.  1)— 4.  Son  of 
Baana,  who  repaired  a portion  of  the  wall  in  the 
time  of  Nehemiah  (Nell.  iii.  4).  He  is  probably 
the  same  who  is  in  the  list  of  those  that  sealed  the 
covenant  in  Neh.  x.  21,  as  in  both  cases  his  name 
follows  that  of  Meshezabeel.— 5.  Son  of  Immer,  a 
priest  who  repaired  a ]>ortion  of  the  wall  over 
against  his  own  house  (Neh.  iii.  29).— 6.  In  Neh. 
xi.  11,  and  1 Chr.  ix.  11,  mention  is  made  in  a 
genealogy  of  Zadok,  the  son  of  Meraioth,  the  son  of 
Ahitub.  But  it  can  hardly  be  doubtful  that 
3!eraioth  is  inserted  by  the  error  of  a copyist,  and 
that  Zadok  the  son  of  Ahitub  is  meant. 

ZaTiain.  Son  of  Rehoboam  by  Abihail,  the 
daughter  of  Eliab  (2  Chr.  xi.  19). 

Zair.  A place  named,  in  H K.  viii,  21  only,  in 
the  account  of  Jornm’s  expedition  against  the 
Edomites.  The  parallel  account  in  Chionicles  (2  j 
Chr.  xxi.  9)  agrees  with  this,  except  that  the  words  ; 
“ to  Zair  ” are  omitted,  and  the  words  “ with  his  J 
princes  ” inserted.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  ! 
latter  were  substituted  for  the  former,  either  by  the 
error  of  a copyist,  or  intentionally,  because  the 
name  Zair  was  not  elsewhere  known.  Others, 
again,  suggest  that  Zair  is  identical  with  Zoar.  A 
third  conjecture  grounded  on  the  readings  of  the 
Vulgate  (Seira)  and  the  Arabic  version  ( Sa'ir ),  is, 
that  Zair  is  an  alteration  for  Seir. 

Zalaph.  Father  of  Hnnun,  who  assisted  in 
rebuilding  the  city  wall  (Neh.  iii.  30  j. 

Zal  mon.  An  Ahohite,  one  ot  David’s  guard  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  23). 

Zal  mon,  Mount.  A wooded  eminence  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Shechem  (Judg.  ix, 
48).  It  is  evident  from  the  narrative  that  it  was 
close  to  the  city.  But  beyond  this  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  smallest  indication  of  its  position. 
The  name  Suleimijjch  is  attached  to  the  S.  E. 
portion  of  Mount  Ebal ; but  without  further  evid- 
ence, it  is  hazardous  even  to  conjecture  that  there 
is  any  connexion  between  this  name  and  Zalmon. 
The  name  of  Dalmanutha  has  been  supposed  to  be  a 
corruption  of  that,  of  Zalmon. 

Zalmonah.  The  name  of  a desert-station  of  the 
Israelites  (Nam.  xxxiii.  41).  It  lies  on  the  east 
side  of  Edom ; but  whether  or  not  identical  with 
J/f hin,  a few  miles  E.  of  Petra,  as  Raumer  thinks,  is 
doubtful.  More  probably  Zalmonah  may  be  in  the 
Wady  Ithm. 

Zal’munna.  One  of  the  two  “ kings  **  of  Midinn 
whose  capture  and  death  by  the  hands  of  Gideon 
himself  formed  the  last  act  of  his  great  conflict  with 
Midian  (Judg.  viii.  5-21  ; Ps.  lxxxiii.  11). 

Zam  bia.  The  same  as  Amauiah  (1  Esd.  ix.  34  ; 
comp.  Kzr.  x.  42). 

Zam  bri.  Zimki  theSimeomte  slain  by  Phinehas 
(1  Mace.  ii.  26). 

Za'moth  = Zattu  (l  Esd.  ix.  28;  comp.  Ezr. 
x.  -’7). 

Zam'zummims.  The  Ammonite  name  for  the 
people,  who  by  others  were  called  Rephaim  (Dent, 
ii.  20)  only.  They  are  described  as  having  origin- 
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ally  been  a powerful  and  numerous  nation  of 
giants.  From  a slight  similarity  between  the  two 
names,  and  from  the  mention  of  the  Emim  in 
connexion  with  each,  it  is  usually  assumed  that  the 
Zamzummim  are  identical  with  the  Zuzim.  But 
at  best  the  identification  is  very  conjectural. 

Zano'ah.  In  the  genealogical  lists  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  in  1 Chron.,  Jekuthiel  is  said  to  have  been 
the  father  of  Zanoah  (iv.  18).  Zanoah  is  the  name 
of  a town  of  Judah,  and  this  mention  of  Bithiah 
probably  points  to  some  colonisation  of  the  place  by 
Egyptians  or  by  Israelites  directly  from  Egypt. 

Zano'ah.  The  name  of  two  towns  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Judah,  1.  in  the  Shefelah  (Josh.  xv.  34), 
named  in  the  same  group  with  Zoreah  ar.d  Jarmuth. 
It  is  possibly  identical  with  Zanua,  a site  which 
was  jfointed  out  to  Dr.  Robinson  from  Beit  Ncttif , 
and  which  in  the  maps  of  Van  de  Velde  and  of 
Tobler  is  placed  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Weuly 
Ismail,  2 miles  E.  of  Zareah,  and  4 miles  N.  of 
Yarmuk.  The  name  recui-s  in  its  old  connexion  in 
the  lists  of  Nehemiah.  2.  A town  in  the  highland 
district,  the  mountain  proper  (Josh.  xv.  56).  It  is 
not  impiobably  identical  with  Samite,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Seetzen,  as  below  Scnuia,  and  appears 
to  he  aliout  10  miles  S.  of  Hebron. 

Zaph'nath-Paaneah,  a name  given  by  Pharaoh 
to  Joseph  (Gen.  xli.  45).  This  name  has  been  ex- 
plained as  Hebrew  or  Egyptian,  and  always  as  a 
proper  name.  It  has  not  been  supjiosed  to  be  an 
olheial  title,  but  this  possibility  has  to  be  considered. 
1.  The  Rabbins  interpreted  Zaphnath-paaneah  as 
Hebrew,  in  the  sense  “ revealer  of  a secret.”  2. 
Isidore,  though  mentioning  the  Hebrew  interpreta- 
tion, remarks  that  the  name  should  be  Egyptian,  and 
oilers  an  Egyptian  etymology.  “ Interpretatur  ergo 
Zaphanath  Phaaueca  Aegyptio  sermonc  salvator 
inuiidi.”  3.  Modern  scholars  have  looked  to  Cop- 
tic tor  an  explanation  of  this  name,  Jablonski  and 
others  proposing  as  the  Coptic  of  the  Egyptian  orig- 
inal psot  cm  p/ienech,  “ the  preservation’*  or  “ pre- 
server of  the  age.”  It  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a 
satisfactory  result  without  first  inquiring  when  this 
name  was  given,  and  what  are  the  characteristics  of 
Egyptian  titles  and  names.  The  name,  at  first 
sight,  seems  to  be  a proper  name,  but,  as  occurring 
after  the  account  of  Joseph’s  appointment  and 
honours,  may  be  a title.  Before  comparing  Zaph- 
nath-paaneah and  Psonthomphaneoh  (LXX.)  with 
Egyptian  names,  we  must  ascertain  the  probable 
Egyptian  equivalents  of  the  letters  of  these  forms. 
The  probable  originals  of  the  Egyptian  name  of 
Joseph  may  be  thus  stated  ; — 
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; The  second  part  of  the  name  in  the  Hebrew  is  the 
same  as  in  the  LXX., although  in  the  latter  it  is  not 
separate : we  therefore  examine  it  first.  It  is  ident- 
ical with  the  ancient  Egyptian  proper  name 
P-ANKHEE,  “the  living.”  The  second  part  of 
the  name,  thus  explained,  affords  no  clue  to  the 
meaning  of  the  first  part.  The  LXX.  form  of  the 
first  part  is  at  once  recognised  in  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tian words  P-SENT-N, 44  the  defender”  or  “ preserver 
of.”  The  word  SENT  does  not  appear  to  be  used 
except  as  a divine,  and,  under  the  Ptolemies,  legal 
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title,  in  the  latter  case  for  Soter.  The  Hebrew  the  passage  of  the  Jordan  by  the  Israelites  (Jodi, 
form  seems  to  represent  a compound  name  com-  iii.  16),  as  defining  the  juisition  of  the  city  Adam, 
lnencing  with  TETEF,  or  TEF,  “ he  says.”  But,  3.  A place  with  the  similar  name  of  Zartanah.  4. 
if  the  name  commence  with  either  of  these  words,  Further,  in  Chronicles,  Zeredathah  is  substituted 
the  rest  seems  inexplicable.  It  is  remarkable  that  for  Zarthan,  and  this  again  is  not  impossibly  ideut- 
the  last  two  consonants  are  the  same  as  in  Asenath,  ical  with  the  Zererah,  Zererath,  or  Zererathah,  of 


the  name  of  Joseph’s  wife.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  in  both  cases  this  element  is  the  name  of  the 
goddess  Keith,  Asenath  having  been  conjectured  to 


the  story  of  Gideon.  All  these  spot*  agree  iu 
proximity  to  the  Jordan,  but  beyond  this  we  are 
absolutely  at  fault  as  to  their  positiou. 
be  AS-NEET ; and  Zaphuath,  by  Mr.  Osburn,  we  Zath  oe.  This  name  occura  in  1 Esd.  viii.  32, 
believe  TEF-NEET,  ‘‘the  delight  (?)  of  Keith. ’’  for  Zattu,  which  appears  to  have  been  omitted  in 
Neith,  the  goddess  of  Sals,  is  not  likely  to  have  the  Hebrew  text  of  Ezr.  viii.  5,  which  should  read, 
been  reverenced  at  Heliopolis,  the  city  of  Asenath.  **  Of  the  sous  of  Zattu,  6hechaniah  the  son  of  Jalia- 
It  is  also  improbable  that  Pharaoh  would  have 


given  Joseph  a name  connected  with  idolatry. 

Zaphon.  The  name  of  a place  mentioned  in 
the  enumeration  of  the  allotment  of  the  tribe  of 
Gad  (Josh.  xiii.  27).  No  name  resembling  it  has 
yet  l»een  encountered. 

Za  ra.  Zaraii  the  son  of  Judah  (Matt.  i.  3). 

Zar'aces.  Brother  of  Joacim,  or  Jehoiokim, 
king  of  Judah  (1  Esd.  i.  38). 

Za'rah.  Zerah,  the  son  of  Judah  (Gen.  xxxvlii. 
30,  xlvi.  12). 


xiel.” 

Zathu’i.  Zattu  (1  Esdr.  v.  12). 

Zatthu.  Elsewhere  Zattu  (Neh.  x.  14). 

Zat  tu.  The  sons  of  Zattu  were  a family  of  lay- 
men of  Isi-ael  who  returned  with  Zerubbnbcl  (Ezr. 
ii.  8 ; Neh.  vii.  13). 

Za’van.=ZAAVAN  (1  Chr.  i.  42). 

Za  za.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jonathan,  a descend- 
ant  of  Jemhmecl  (1  Chr.  ii.  33). 

Zebadiah.  1.  A Benjamite  of  the  sous  of  lie* 
1 riah  (1  Chr.  viii.  15).— 2.  A Benjamite  of  the 


Zarai  as.  1.  Zerahiah  1 (1  Esd.  viii.  2).—  sons  of  Elpnal  (1  Qir.  viii.  17).— 3.  One  of  the 
2.  Zeraiiiah  2 (1  Esd.  viii.  31).— 3.  Zeiia-  sons  of  Jeroham  of  Gcdor  (1  Chr.  xii.  7).— 4.  Sea 


DIAH  5 { 1 Esd.  viii.  34). 

Zareah.  'l'he  same  as  ZoitAH  and  Zokeau 
(Neh.  xi.  29). 

Za’reathites,  the.  The  inhabitants  of  Zareah 
or  Zorah  (1  Chr.  ii.  53). 

Za  red,  The  Valley  of.  The  name  is  accurately 
Zkued  (Num.  xxi.  12). 


of  Asaliel  the  brother  of  Joab  (1  Chr.  xxvii.  7).— 5. 
Son  of  Michael  of  the  sons  of  Shephatiuh  (Ezr.  viii. 
8).— 6.  A priest  of  the  sons  of  Immer  who  h-vl 
married  a foreign  wife  after  the  return  from  Baby- 
lon (Ezr.  x.  20).— 7.  Third  son  of  Mesbelemiah 
the  Korhite  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  2).— 8.  A Levite  in  ti* 
reign  of  Jehoshapliat  (2  Chr.  xvii.  8).— 9.  The  son 


Zar’ephath.  A town  which  derives  its  claim  to  of  lshmnel  and  prince  of  the  house  of  Judah  in  the 
notice  from  having  been  the  residence  of  the  pro-  i reign  of  Jehosluiphnt  (2  Chr.  xix.  11). 
pliet  Elijali  during  the  latter  part  of  the  drought  Zebah.  One  of  the  two  “kings”  of  Mid  Ian 
(1  K.  xvii.  9,  10).  Beyond  stating  that  it  was  who  appear  to  have  commanded  the  great  invasion 
near  to,  or  de|*endeut  on,  Zidon,  the  Bible  gives  no  of  Palestine,  and  who  finally  fell  by  the  hand  of 
clue  to  its  positiou.  Josephus  ( Ant . viii.  13,  §2)  Gideon  himself.  He  is  always  coupled  with  Zal- 
snys  that  it  was  “not  far  from  Sidon  and  Tyre,  munnn,  and  is  mentioned  in  Judg.  viii.  5-21;  Bn 
for  it  lies  between  them.”  And  to  this  Jerome  lxxxiii.  11.  While  Oreb  and  Zeeb,  two  of  the  in- 
adds (Onom.  “ Sarefta”)  that  it  “ lay  on  the  public  , lerior  lenders  of  the  incursion,  had  been  slain,  with 
road,”  that  is  the  coast  road.  Both  these  conditions  a vast  number  of  their  people,  by  the  Ephraunitei, 
are  implied  in  the  mention  of  it  in  the  Itinerary  of  at  the  central  fords  of  the  Jordan,  the  two  kings 
Paula  by  Jerome,  and  both  are  fulfilled  iu  the  si-  , had  succeeded  in  making  their  escape  by  a pass-ig; 
tuatiou  of  the  modern  village  of  Surafend.  Of  the  further  to  the  uorth  (probably  the  lord  near  B-tb- 
old  town  cornddemble  indications  remain.  One  shean),  and  thence  by  the  Wady  Yabis,  through 
group  of  foundations  is  on  a headland  called  Ain  Gilead,  to  Karkor,  a place  which  is  not  fixed,  but 
el-Kantarah  ; but  the  chief  remains  are  south  which  lay  doubtless  high  up  on  the  Hainan.  Hoe 
of  this,  and  extend  for  a mile  or  more,  with  many  they  were  reposing  with  15,000  men,  a mere  rein- 
fragments  of  columns,  slal>s,  and  other  architectural  nant  of  their  huge  horde,  when  Gideon  overtook 
features.  In  the  N.  T.  Zarephath  appears  under  them.  The  name  of  Gideon  was  still  full  of  tenoj, 
the  Greek  form  of  SaREPTA.  and  the  Bedouins  were  entirely  unprepared  for  hi< 


Zar'etan.  Zarthan  (Josh.  iii.  16). 
Za’reth-Shaliar.  A place  mentioned  only  in 


attack — they  fled  in  dismay,  and  the  two  kings 
were  taken.  Such  was  the  Third  Act  of  the  great 


Josh.  xiii.  19,  in  the  catalogue  of  the  towns  allotted  Tragedy.  Two  more  remain.  First  the  return 
to  Reuben.  It  is  name*!  between  Sihmah  and  down  the  long  defiles  leading  to  the  Jordan.  Gi- 
Bethpeor,  and  is  particularly  specified  as  “in  deon  proliablv  strode  on  foot  by  the  side  of  biitsp- 
Mount  ha-Emek  " (A.  V.  “in  the  Mouut  of  the  tives.  They  passed  Penuel,  where  Jacob  had 
Valley”).  From  this,  however,  no  clue  can  be  the  vision  of  the  face  of  God ; they  passed  Sucroth ; 
gained  to  its  position.  , they  crossed  the  rapid  stream  of  the  Jordan;  they 


Zar  hite8,  the.  A branch  of  the  trilieof  Judah: 
descended  from  Zcrah  the  son  of  Judah  (Num.  xxvi. 
13.  20;  Josh.  vii.  17  ; 1 Chr.  xxvii.  11,  13). 


ascended  the  highlands  west  of  the  river,  aud  at 
length  reached  Ophrah,  the  native  village  of  Uitr 
captor.  Then  at  last  the  questiou  which  must 


f Zart  anah.  A place  named  in  1 K.  iv.  12,  to  1 have  beeu  on  Gideon’s  tongue  during  the  whole 
define  the  position  of  Bethshean.  It  is  fwssibly  of  the  return  found  a vent.  “ What  manner 
identicil  with  Zarthan,  but  nothing  positive  can  of  men  were  they  which  ye  slew  at  Tabor?” 
be  said  on  the  point.  Up  to  this  time  the  sheikhs  may  have  believed 

J*  Zar  than.  1.  A place  in  the  ciccar  or  circle  of  that  they  were  reserved  for  rarc-orn ; but  the* 
Jordan,  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Succoth  (1  K.  words  once  spoken  there  can  have  been  no  do.iU 
vii.  46).  2.  It  is  also  named,  in  the  account  of  what  their  fate  was  to  be.  They  met  it  fck* 
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noble  children  of  the  Desert,  without  fear  or  weak*  | 
n**ss.  One  request  alone  they  make — that  they 
may  die  by  the  sure  blow  of  "the  hero  himself — 
“ and  Gideon  arose  and  slew  them.” 

Ze  bairn.  The  sons  of  Pochereth  of  hat-Tsebaim 
are  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the  families  of 
“ Solomon’s  slaves.”  who  returned  from  the  Cap-  j 
tivity  with  Zerubbabel  (Ezra  ii.  57  ; Neh.  vii.  59). 
The  name  is  in  the  original  all  but  identical  with 
tliat  of  Zkboim. 

Zeb'edee.  A fisherman  of  Gnlilee,  the  father  of 
the  Apostles  James  the  Great  and  John  (Matt.  iv.  i 
2 1 ),  and  the  husband  of  Salome  (Matt.  nvii.  56 ; ; 
Mark  xv.  40).  He  probably  lived  either  at  Beth- 
saida  or  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  the  mention  of  his  “hired  ser- 
vants ” (Mark  i.  20),  and  from  the  acquaintance  ' 
between  the  Apostle  John  and  Annas  the  high- 
priest  (John  xviii.  15)  that  the  family  of  Zebedee 
were  in  easy  circumstances  (comp.  xix.  27),  al- 
though not  above  manual  labour  (Matt.  iv.  21). 
He  appears  only  once  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  namely 
in  Matt.  iv.  21,  22;  Mark  i.  19,  20,  where  he  is 
seen  in  his  boat  with  his  two  sons  mending  their  nets. 

Zeb  ina.  One  of  the  sons  of  N'ebo,  who  had 
taken  foreign  wives  after  the  return  from  Babylon 
(Ezr.  x.  43). 

Zeboim.  This  word  represents  iu  the  A.  V. 
two  names  which  in  the  original  are  quite  distinct. 

1.  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the  “plain”  or  circle 
of  Jordan.  Jt  is  mentioned  in  Gen.  x.  19,  xiv.  2, 
8 ; Deut.  xxix.  23 ; and  Hos.  xi.  8,  in  each  of 
which  passages  it  is  either  coupled  with  Admah,  or 
placed  next  it  in  the  lists.  No  attempt  appears 
to  have  been  made  to  discover  the  site  of  Zeboim, 
till  M.  de  Saulcy  suggested  the  Tilda  Scbdan , a 
name  which  he,  and  he  alone,  rej*orts  as  attached 
to  extensive  ruins  on  the  high  ground  between- the 
Dead  Sea  and  Kerak.  In  Gen.  xiv.  2,  8,  the  name 
is  given  more  correctly  in  the  A.  V.  Zeboiim.— 

2.  The  Valley  of  Zedoim,  a ravine  or  gorge, 
apparently  east  of  Michmash,  mentioned  only  in 
1 Sam.  xiii.  18.  The  road  running  from  Michmash 
to  the  east,  is  specified  as  “ the  road  of  the  border 
that  looketh  to  the  ravine  of  Zeboim  towards  the 
wilderness.”  The  wilderness  ( midbar ) is  4io  doubt 
the  district  of  uncultivated  mountain  tops  and  sides 
which  lies  between  the  central  district  of  Benjamin 
aud  the  Jordan  Valley ; and  here  apparently  the 
ravine  of  Zeboim  should  be  sought.  In  that  very 
district  there  is  a wild  gorge,  bearing  the  name  of 
Shuk  ed-Dubba’,  “ ravine  of  tire  hyena,”  the  exact 
equivalent  of  Ge  fuit-tsebo’im . 

Zeb'ud&b.  Daughter  of  Pedaiah  of  Kumah,  wife 
of  Josiah  and  mother  of  king  Jehoiakim  (2  K.  xxiii. 
86). 

Ze'bul.  Chief  man  (A.  V.  “ ruler  ”)  of  the  city 
of  Shechem  at  the  time  of  the  contest  between 
Abimelech  and  the  native  Canaanites.  His  name 
occurs  Juiig.  ix.  28,  30,  30,  38,  41. 

Zeb'ulonite,  a member  of  tire  tribe  of  Zebulun. 
Applied  only  to  El,OX,  the  one  judge  produced  by 
the  tribe  (Judg.  xii.  11,  12). 

Zeb'olun.  The  tenth  of  the  sons  of  Jacob, 
according  to  the  order  in  which  their  births  are 
enumerated  ; the  sixth  and  last  of  Leah  (Gen.  xxx. 
20,  xxxv.  23,  xlvi.  14 ; 1 Chr.  ii.  1).  His  birth 
is  recorded  in  Gen.  xxx.  19,  20.  Of  the  individual 
Zebulun  nothing  is  recorded.  The  list  of  Gen.  xlvi. 
ascribes  to  him*  three  sons,  founders  of  the  chief 
families  of  the  tribe  (comp.  Kum.  xxvi.  26)  at 
Cox.  D.  B. 


the  time  of  the  migration  to  Egypt.  During  the 
journey  from  Egypt  to  Palestine  the  tribe  of  Zebulun 
formed  one  of  the  first  camp,  with  Judah  and 
Issaclmr  (also  sons  of  I.enlr),  marching  under  the 
standard  of  Judah.  Its  numbers  at  the  census  of 
Sinai,  were  57,000,  surpassed  only  by  Simeon,  Dan, 
and  Judah.  At  that  of  Shittinr  they  were  60,500, 
not  having  diminished,  but  not  having  increased 
nearly  so  much  ns  might  naturally  be  expected. 
The  head  of  the  tribe  at  Sinai  was  Eliab  son  of 
Helon  (Nunr.  vii.  24);  at  Shiloh,  Elizaphan  sou 
of  Parnach  (lb.  xxxiv.  25).  Its  representative 
amongst  tire  spies  was  Gaddiel  son  ofSodi  (xiii.  10). 
Besides  what  may  be  implied  in  its  appearances  in 
these  lists,  the  tribe  is  not  recorded  to  have  takeu 
part,  for  evil  or  good,  in  any  of  the  events  of  the 
' wandering  or  the  conquest.  Judah,  Joseph,  Ben- 
jamin, had  acquired  the  south  and  tire  centre  of  the 
country.  To  Zebulun  fell  one  of  the  fairest  of 
the  remaining  j>ortioirs.  It  is  perhaps  impossible, 
in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  exactly  to 
define  its  limits ; but  the  statement  of  Josephus 
I (Anf.  v.  1,  §22)  is  probably  in  the  main  correct, 
that  it  reached  on  the  one  side  to  the  lake  of  Gen- 
esaretlr,  and  on  the  other  to  Carmel  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. On  the  south  it  was  bounded  by  Issn- 
cltar,  who  lay  in  the  great  plain  or  valley  of  the 
Kishon ; on  the  north  it  had  Kaphtali  and  Asher. 
The  fact  recognised  by  Josephus  that  Zebulun  ex- 
tended to  the  Mediterranean,  though  not  mentioned 
or  implied,  as  far  as  we  can  discern,  in  the  lists 
of  Joshua  and  Judges,  is  alluded  to  in  the  Blessing 
of  Jacob  (Gen.  xlix.  13).  Situated  so  far  from  the 
• centre  of  government,  Zebulun  remains  throughout 
i the  history,  with  one  exception,  in  the  obscurity 
which  envelopes  the  whole  of  the  northern  tribes. 
That  exception,  however,  is  a remarkable  one.  The 
conduct  of  the  tribe  during  the  struggle  with 
Sisem,  when  they  fought  with  desperate  valour  side 
by  side  with  their  brethren  of  Nnphtuli,  was  such 
as  to  diaw  down  the  especial  praise  of  Deborah, 
who  singles  them  out  from  all  the  other  tribes 
! (Judg.  v.  18).  A similar  reputation  is  alluded  t« 

. in  the  mention  of  the  tribe  among  those  who  at- 
tended the  inauguration  of  David’s  reign  at  Hebron 
i(l  Chr.  xii.  33).  The  same  passage,  however, 
shows  that  they  did  not  neglect  the  arts  of  peace 
(ver.  40).  We  are  nowhere  directly  told  that  the 
people  of  Zebulun  were  curried  off'  to  Assyria. 

ZeTjulunites,  the.  The  members  of  the  tribe 
of  Zebulun  (Num.  xxvi.  27  only). 

Zechariah.  1.  The  eleventh  in  order  of  tl* 
twelve  minor  prophets.  Of  his  personal  history  we 
know  but  little.  He  is  called  in  his  prophecy 
the  son  of  Berechiah,  and  the  grandson  of  lddo, 
whereas  in  the  Book  of  Ezra  (v.  1,  vi.  14)  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Iddo.  Various  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  reconcile  this  discrep- 
ancy. Cyril  of  Alexandria  supposes  that  Berechiah 
was  the  father  of  Zechariah,  according  to  the  flesh, 
and  that  Iddo  was  his  instructor,  and  might  l>e 
j regarded  as  his  spiritual  father.  Gesenius  and 
Kosenmiiller  Lake  “ son  ” in  the  passages  in  Ezra  to 
mean  “ grandson.”  Knobel  thinks  that  the  name 
of  Berechiah  has  crept  into  the  present  text  of 
Zechariah  from  Isaiah  viii.  2.  It  is  surely  more 
natural  to  suppose,  as  the  Prophet  himself  men- 
tions his  father’s  name,  whereas  the  historical 
Books  of  Ezra  and  Nehemiah  mention  only  Iddi , 
that  Berechiah  had  died  early,  and  that  there  wu> 
now  no  intervening  link  between  the  grandfather 
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:md  the  grandson.  Zechnrinh,  according  to  this 
view,  like  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  before  him,  was 
priest  as  well  as  prophet.  He  seems  to  have  en- 
tered upon  his  office  while  yet  young  (Zech.  ii.  4), 
and  must  have  been  bom  in  Babylon,  whence  he 
returned  with  the  first  caravan  of  exiles  under 
Zerubbabel  and  Joshua.  It  was  in  the  eighth 
month,  in  the  second  year  of  Darius,  that  he  first 
publicly  discharged  his  office.  In  this  he  acted  iu 
concert  with  Haggai.  Both  prophets  had  the  same 
great  object  before  them ; both  directed  all  their 
energies  to  the  building  of  the  .Second  Temple. 
It  is  impossible  not  to  see  of  how  great  moment, 
under  such  circumstances,  and  for  the  discharge  of 
the  special  duty  with  which  he  was  intrusted, 
would  be  the  priestly  origin  of  Zechniiah.  The 
foundations  of  the  Temple  hail  indeed  been  laid,  but 
that  was  all  (Ezr.  v.  16).  Discouraged  by  the 
opjrositiou  which  they  had  encountered  at  first, 
the  Jewish  colony  had  begun  to  build,  and  were 
not  able  to  finish  ; and  even  when  the  letter  came 
from  Darius  sanctioning  the  work,  and  promising 
his  protection,  they  showed  no  hearty  disposition  to 
engage  in  it.  At  such  a time,  no  more  fitting 
instrument  could  be  found  to  rouse  lire  people, 
whose  heart  had  grown  cold,  than  one  who  united 
to  the  authority  of  the  Prophet  the  zeal  and  the 
traditions  of  a sacerdotal  family.  Accordingly,  to 
Zechariah’ s influence  we  find  the  rebuilding  of  tire 
Temple  in  a great  measure  ascribed.  “ And  tire 
elders  of  the  Jews  builded,”  it  is  said,  “ and  they 
prospered  through  the  prophesying  of  Haggai  the 
prophet,  and  Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo”  (Ezr.  vi. 
14).  Later  traditions  assume,  what  is  indeed  very 
probable,  that  Zechariah  took  personally  an  active 
part  in  providing  for  the  Liturgical  service  of  the 
Temple.  He  and  Haggai  are  both  said  to  have 
composed  Psalms  with  this  view.  If  the  later 
Jewish  accounts  may  be  trusted,  Zechariah,  as  well 
as  Haggai,  was  a member  of  the  Great  Synagogue. 
The  patristic  notices  of  the  Prophet  are  worth 
nothing.  According  to  these,  he  exercised  his  pro- 
phetic office  in  Chaldaea,  and  wrought  many  mira- 
cles there;  returned  to  Jerusalem  at  an  advanced 
age,  where  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  priest- 
hood, and  where  he  died  and  was  buried  by  the  side 
of  Haggai.  The  genuine  writings  of  Zechariah 
help  us  but  little  in  our  estimation  of  his  character. 
Some  faint  traces,  however,  we  may  observe  in 
them  of  his  education  in  Babylon.  He  leans 
avowedly  on  the  authority  of  the  older  prophets, 
and  copies  their  expressions.  Jeremiah  especially 
seems  to  have  been  his  favourite;  and  hence  the 
Jewish  saying,  that  “ the  spirit  of  Jeremiah  dwelt 
in  Zechariah.”  But  iu  what  may  be  called  the 
peculiarities  of  his  prophecy,  he  approaches  more 
nearly  to  Ezekiel  and  Daniel.  Like  them  he  de- 
lights in  visions;  like  them  he  uses  symbols  and 
allegories,  rather  than  the  bold  figures  and  meta- 
phors which  lend  so  much  force  and  beauty  to  the 
writings  of  the  earlier  prophets ; like  them  he  be- 
holds angels  ministering  before  Jehovah,  and  fulfill- 
ing his  behests  on  the  earth.  He  is  the  only  one 
of  the  prophets  who  speaks  of  Satan.  That  some 
of  these  peculiarities  are  owing  to  his  Chaldaean 
education  can  hardly  be  doubted.  Even  in  the  form 
of  the  visions  a careful  criticism  might  perhaps  dis- 
cover- some  traces  of  the  Prophet's  early  training. 
Generally  speaking,  Zechariah’s  style  is  pure,  and 
remarkably  free  from  Chaldaisms.  As  is  common 
with  writers  in  the  decline  of  a language,  he  seems 


to  have  striven  to  imitate  the  purity  of  thetarlkr 
models ; but  in  orthography,  and  in  the  of 
some  words  and  phrases,  he  betrays  the  influent* 
of  a later  age.— Contents  of  the  Prophecy. — Th* 
Book  of  Zechariah,  in  its  existing  form,  consists  of 
three  principal  parts,  chaps,  i.-viii.,  chaps.  ix.-xi, 
chaps,  xii.-xiv.  I.  The  first  of  these  divisions  h 
allowed  by  all  critics  to  be  the  genuine  work  c: 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo.  It  consists,  fait,  of  i 
short  introduction  or  preface,  in  which  the  proplrt 
announces  his  commission ; then  of  a series  o: 
visions,  descriptive  of  nil  those  hopes  and  anticip- 
ations of  which  the  building  of  the  Temple 
the  pledge  and  sure  fouudation ; and  finally  of  > 
discourse,  delivered  two  yam  Liter,  in  reply  te 
questions  respecting  the  observance  of  certxa 
established  fasts.  1.  The  short  introductory  orvM 
(chnp.  i.  1-6)  Ls  a warning  voice  from  tire  past, 
and  manifestly  rests  upon  tire  former  waruiQv*  U 
Haggai.  2.  In  a dream  of  the  night  there  pa*«d 
before  the  eyes  of  the  prophet  a series  of  risko 
(chnp.  i.  7-vi.  15).  These  visions  are  ot*cme,  ad 
accordingly  the  prophet  asks  their  meaning.  Tbt 
interpretation  is  given  by  an  angel  who  kuotvs  tic 
mind  and  will  of  Jehovah.  (1.)  In  the  first  toco 
(chap.  i.  7-15)  'the  prophet  sees,  in  a valley  « 
myrtles,  a rider  upon  a loan  horse,  accompnniei  tr 
others  who,  having  been  seut  forth  to  the  four 
quarters  of  the  earth,  had  returned  with  the  tifliig- 
that  the  whole  earth  was  at  rest  (with  re i error*  to 
Hagg.  ii.  20).  Hereupon  the  angel  asks  how  teg 
this  state  of  things  shall  Last,  and  is  .assured  the. 
the  indifference  of  the  heathen  shall  cease,  and  tic 
the  Temple  shall  be  built  in  Jerusalem.  (2.i 
The  second  vision  (chap.  ii.  1-17,  A.  V.  i.  18* 
13)  explains  hovo  the  promise  of  the  first  b to  W 
fulfilled.  The  old  prophets,  in  foretelling  the  hap- 
piness and  glory  of  the  times  which  should  soec-i 
the  Captivity  in  Babylon,  hail  made  a great  part  of 
that  happiness  and  glory  to  consist  in  the  gather*! 
together  again  of  the  whole  dispersed  nation  in  t s 
land  given  to  their  fathers.  This  vision  was  de- 
signed to  teach  tluit  the  expectation  thus  raised— 
the  return  of  the  dispersed  of  Israel — should  be  tul* 
filled.  (3.)  The  next  two  visions  (iii.,  iv.,  are 
copied  with  the  Temple,  and  with  the  two  prin- 
cipal persons  on  whom  the  hopes  of  the  return*! 
exiles  rested.  The  permission  granted  for  the  re- 
building of  the  Temple  had  no  doubt  stirred  a fle-a 
the  malice  and  the  animosity  of  the  enemies  of  the 
Jews.  Joshua  the  high-priest  had  been  smtki 
out,  it  would  seem,  ns  tire  especial  object  of  att*c£, 
and  perhaps  formal  accusations  had  already  U-o 
laid  against  him  before  the  Persian  court.  Tte 
prophet,  in  vision,  sees  him  summoned  before  * 
higher  tribunal,  and  solemnly  acquitted,  despite  toe 
charges  of  tire  Satan  or  Adversary.  This  is 
with  the  forms  still  usual  in  an  eastern  cocrt. 
(4.)  The  last  vision  (iv.)  supposes  that  all  opp*- 
tion  to  the  building  of  the  Temple  shall  be  re- 
moved. This  sees  the  completion  of  the  wer;. 
The  two  next  visions  (v.  1-11)  signify  that  tie 
land,  in  which  the  sanctuary  has  just  been  crectei 
shall  be  purged  of  all  its  pollutions.  (5.)  First, 
the  curse  is  recorded  against  wickedness  in  f>" 
t chole  land,  v.  3.  (6.)  Next,  the  UDclean  this;, 

whether  in  the  form  of  idolatry  or  any  otic 
abomination,  shall  be  utterly  removed.  (7.)  Aw 
now  the  night  is  waning  fcast,  and  the  morning  a 
about  to  dawn.  Chariots  and  horses  apj**r,  i®8* 
ing  from  between  two  brazen  mountains,  the  horse 
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•like  those  in  the  first  vision  ; and  these  receive  their 
several  commands  and  are  sent  forth  to  execute  the 
will  of  Jehovah  in  the  four  quarter's  of  the  earth, 
'fluis,  then,  the  cycle  of  visions  is  completed. 
•Scene  after  scene  is  unrolled  till  the  whole  glow- 
ing  picture  is  presented  to  the  eye.  All  enemies 
crushed  ; the  land  repeopled  and  Jerusalem  girt  ns 
with  a wall  of  fire ; the  temple  rebuilt,  more  truly 
splendid  than  of  old,  because  more  abundantly  filled 
•with  a Divine  Presence ; the  leaders  of  the  people 
assured  in  the  most  signal  manner  of  the  Divine 
protection ; all  wickedness  solemnly  sentenced,  and 
“the  land  for  ever  purged  of  it ; — such  is  the  magni- 
ficent panorama  of  hope  which  the  prophet  displays 
to  his  countrymen.  Immediately  on  these  visions 
there  follows  a symbolical  act.  Three  Israelites 
had  just  returned  from  Babylon,  bringing  with 
Them  rich  gifts  to  Jerusalem,  apparently  as  contrib- 
utions to  the  Temple,  and  had  been  received  in 
the  house  of  Josiah  the  son  of  Zephaniah.  Thither 
the  Prophet  rs  commanded  to  go — whether  still  itt 
a dream  or  not,  is  not  very  clear — and  to  employ 
the  silver  and  gold  of  their  oll’erings  for  the  service 
of  Jehovah.  He  is  to  make  of  them  two  crowns, 
and  to  place  these  on  the  head  of  Joshua  the  high- 
priest — a sign  that  in  the  Messiah  who  should 
build  the  Temple,  the  kingly  and  priestly  offices 
should  be  united.  3.  From  this  time,  for  a space 
of  nearly  two  years,  the  Prophet’s  voice  was  silent, 
-or  his  words  have  not  been  recorded.  But  in  the 
fourth  year  of  King  Darius,  in  the  fourth  day  of 
the  ninth  month,  there  came  a deputation  of  Jews 
to  his  Temple,  anxious  to  know  whether  the  fast- 
days  which  had  been  instituted  during  the  seventy 
years’  Captivity  were  still  to  be  observed.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  question  should  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  priests  and  prophets  conjointly  in  the 
Temple.  This  close  alliance  between  two  classes 
hitherto  so  separate,  and  often  so  antagonistic,  was 
■one  of  the  most  hopeful  circumstances  of  the  times. 
Still  Zechariah,  as  chief  of  the  prophets,  has  the 
decision  of  this  question.  In  language  worthy  of 
iliis  position  and  his  office,  language  which  reminds 
ois  of  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  his  great 
predecessor  (Is.  lviii.  5-7),  he  Lays  down  the  same 
principle  that  God  loves  mercy  rather  than  fasting, 
and  truth  and  righteousness  rather  than  sackcloth 
and  a sad  countenance.  Again  he  foretells,  but 
not  now  in  vision,  the  glorious  times  that  are  near 
at  hand  when  Jehovah  shall  dwell  in  the  midst  of 
them,  and  Jerusalem  be  called  a city  of  truth  (viii. 
1-15).  Again,  he  declares  that  “ truth  and  peace  ” 
(vers.  16,  19)  are  the  bulwarks  of  national  pros- 
perity. And  he  announces,  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  Jehovah,  not  only  that  the  fasts  are 
abolished,  but  that  the  days  of  mourning  shall 
henceforth  be  days  of  joy,  the  fasts  be  counted  for 
ifestivals.  His  prophecy  concludes  with  a predic- 
ation that  Jerusalem  shall  be  the  centre  of  religious 
worship  to  all  nations  of  the  earth  (viii.  16-23).— 
II.  The  remainder  of  the  Book  consists  of  two  sec- 
tions of  about  equal  length,  ix.-xi.  and  xii.-xiw, 
each  of  which  has  an  inscription.  1.  In  the  first 
section  he  threatens  Damascus  and  the  sea-coast  of 
Palestine  with  misfortune ; but  declares  that  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  protected.  The  Jews  who  are  still 
in  captivity  shall  return  to  their  land.  The  land 
too  shall  be  fruitful  as  of  old  (comp.  viii.  12).  The 
Teraphim  and  the  false  prophets  may  indeed  have 
spoken  lies,  but  upon  these  will  the  Lord  execute 
judgment,  and  then  He  will  look  with  favour-  uuon 
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II  is  jteople  and  bring  back  both  Judah  and  Ephraim 
from  their  captivity.  The  possession  of  Gilead  and 
Lebanon  is  again  promised,  as  the  special  j»ortion  of 
Ephraim ; and  both  Egypt  and  Assyria  shall  be 
broken  and  humbled.  The  prophecy  now  takes  a 
sudden  turn.  An  enemy  is  seen  approaching  from 
the  north,  who  having  forced  the  narrow  passes  of 
Lebanon,  the  great  bulwark  of  the  northern  frontier, 
carries  desolation  into  the  country  beyond.  Here- 
upon the  prophet  receives  a commission  from  God 
to  feed  bis  Hock,  which  God  himself  will  no  more 
feed  because  of  their  divisions.  The  prophet  under- 
takes the  office,  and  cuts  off  several  evil  shepherds 
whom  his  soul  abhors ; but  observes  at  the  same 
time  that  the  flock  will  not  be  obedient.  Hence  he 
throws  up  his  office.  2.  The  Second  Section  xii.- 
xiv.,  is  entitled  “ The  burden  of  the  word  of  Je- 
hovah for  Israel.”  But  Israel  is  here  used  of  the 
nation  at  large,  not  of  Israel  as  distinct  from  Judah. 
Indeed,  the  prophecy  which  follows,  concerns  Judah 
and  Jerusalem.  In  this  the  prophet  beholds  the 
near  approach  of  troublous  times,  when  Jerusalem 
should  be  hard  pressed  by  enemies.  But  in  that 
day  Jehovah  shall  come  to  save  them,  and  all  the 
nations  which  gather  themselves  against  Jerusalem 
shall  be  destroyed.  At  the  same  time  the  deliver- 
ance shall  not  be  from  outward  enemies  alone. 
God  will  pour  out  upon  them  a spirit  of  grace  and 
supplications.  Then  follows  a short  apostrophe  to 
the  sword  of  the  enemy  to  turn  against  the  shep- 
herds of  the  people;  aud  a further  announcement 
of  searching  aud  purifying  judgments,  which,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  somewhat  abrupt. 
Ewald’s  suggestion  that  the  passage  xiii.  7-9,  is 
here  out  of  place,  and  should  be  transposed  to  the 
end  of  chap.  xi.  is  certainly  ingenious,  and  does  not 
seem  improbable.  The  prophecy  closes  with  a 
grand  and  stirring  picture.  All  nations  are  ga- 
thered together  against  Jerusalem ; and  seem 
already  sure  of  their  prey.  Half  of  their  cruel 
work  has  been  accomplished,  when  Jehovah  Him- 
self appeal's  on  behalf  of  His  people.  He  goes  forth 
to  war  against  the  adversaries  of  His  people.  He 
establishes  His  kingdom  over  all  the  earth.  All 
nations  that  are  still  left,  shall  come  up  to  Jeru- 
salem, as  the  great  centre  of  religious  worship,  and 
the  city  from  that  day  forward  shall  be  a holy 
city.  Such  is,  briefly,  an  outline  of  the  second 
portion  of  that  book  which  is  commonly  known  .-is 
the  Prophecy  of  Zechariah.  The  next  point,  then, 
for  our  consideration  is  this, — Is  the  book  in  its 
present  form  the  work  of  one  and  the  same  pro- 
phet, Zechariah  the  son  of  Iddo,  who  lived  after 
the  Babylonish  exile  ?— Integrity. — Mede  was  the 
first  to  call  this  in  question.  The  probability  that 
the  later  cliapters  from  the  9th  to  the  14th  were 
by  some  other  prophet,  seems  first  to  have  been 
suggested  to  him  by  the  citation  in  St.  Matthew. 
He  says  (Epist.  xxxi.),  “ It  may  seem  the  Evan- 
gelist would  inform  us  that  those  latter  chapters 
ascribed  to  Zachary  (namely,  9th,  10th,  11th,  &c.), 
are  indeed  the  prophecies  of  Jeremy ; and  that  the 
Jews  had  not  rightly  attributed  them.”  He  rests 
his  opinion,  partly  ou  the  authority  of  St.  Mat- 
thew, and  partly  on  the  contents  of  the  later  chap- 
ters, which  he  considers  require  a date  earlier  than 
the  exile.  Archbishop  Newcome  went  further. 
He  insisted  on  the  great  dissimilarity  of  style  as 
well  as  subject  between  the  earlier  and  later  chap- 
ters. And  he  was  the  first  who  advocated  the 
theorv,  that  the  last  six  chapters  of  Zecliariah 
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arc  the  work  of  two  distinct  prophets.  His  words 
are:  “The  eight  first  chapters  appear  by  the 
introductory  ]>arts  to  be  the  prophecies  of  Zeeha- 
riah,  stand  in  connexion  with  each  other,  are  per- 
tinent to  the  time  when  they  were  delivered,  are 
uniform  in  style  and  manner,  and  constitute  a 
regular  whole.  But  the  six  last  chapters  are  not 
expressly  assigned  to  Zechariah ; are  unconnected 
with  those  which  precede ; the  three  first  of  them 
are  unsuitable  in  many  parts  to  the  time  when 
Zechariah  liver! ; all  of  them  hnve  a more  adorned 
and  poetical  turn  of  composition  than  the  eight 
first  chapters ; and  they  manifestly  break  the  unity 
of  the  prophetical  book.”  “ I conclude,”  he  con- 
tinues, “ from  internal  marks  in  chnps.  ix.,  x.,  xi., 
that  these  three  chapters  were  written  much  earlier 
than  the  time  of  Jeremiah  nnd  before  the  captivity 
of  the  tribes.  . . . The  xiith,  xiiitli,  and  xivth 
chapters  form  a distinct  prophecy,  and  were 
written  after  the  death  of  Josinh;  but  whether 
before  or  after  the  Captivity,  and  by  what  pro- 
phets, is  uncertain.”  A large  number  of  critics 
have  followed  Mede  and  Archbishop  Newcome  in 
denying  the  later  date  of  the  last  six  chapters  of  the 
Book.  RosenmuUer  argues  thnt  chaps,  ix.-xiv.  are  so 
alike  in  style,  that  they  must  have  been  written  by 
one  author.  From  the  allusion  to  the  earthquake 
(xir.  f>,  comp.  Am.  i.  1),  he  thinks  the  author  must 
have  lived  in  the  reign  of  Uzziah.  Davidson  supposes 
him  to  have  been  the  Zechariah  mentioned  Is.  viii. 
2.  Eichhora  is  of  opinion  that  chaps,  ix.-xiv.  are 
the  work  of  a Inter  prophet  who  flourished  in  the 
time  of  Alexander.  Others,  as  Bertholdt,  Gcsenius, 
Knobel,  Maurer,  Bunsen,  and  Ewald,  think  that 
chaps,  ix.-xi.  (to  which  Ewald  adds  xiii.  7-9)  are  a 
distinct  prophecy  from  chnjw.  xii.-xiv.,  and  separ- 
ated from  them  by  a considerable  interval  of  time. 
Most  of  them  conjecture  that  the  author  was  the 
Zechariah  mentioned  Is.  viii.  2.  There  is  the  same 
general  agreement  among  the  last-named  critics  as 
to  the  date  of  the  section  xii.-xiv.  They  all  assign 
it  to  a period  immediately  previous  to  the  Baby- 
lonish Captivity.  Bunsen  identifies  him  with 
Urijah  the  son  of  Shemaiah  of  Kiijath-jearim  (Jer. 
xx vi.  20-23).  Accoidiug  to  this  hypothesis  we 
hnve  the  works  of  three  different  prophets  collected 
into  one  book,  and  passing  under  one  name: — 1. 
Chapters  ix.-xi.,  the  book  of  Zechariah  I.,  a con- 
tenqiornry  of  Isaiah,  under  Ahaz,  about  736. — 
2.  Chapters  xii.-xiv.,  author  unknown  (or  perhaps 
Urijah,  a contemporary  of  Jeremiah),  about  607  or 
606.  3.  Chapters  i. -viii.,  the  work  of  the  son  (or 
grandson)  of  Iddo,  Haggai’s  coutemporniy,  about 
320-518.  We  have  then  two  distinct  theories 
before  us.  The  one  merely  affirms  that  the  six 
last  chapters  of  our  present  book  ar  e not  from  the 
same  author  as  the  first  eight.  The  other  carries 
the  dismemberment  of  the  book  still  further,  and 
maintains  that  the  six  hist  chapters  are  the  work  of 
two  distinct  authors  who  lived  at  two  distinct  periods 
of  Jewish  history.  The  arguments  both  tor  nnd 
against  the  genuineness  of  the  Inter  chapters  are  set 
forth  fully  in  the  larger  Dictionary,  to  which  we 
must  refer  the  reader.— With  regard  to  the  quotation 
in  St.  Matthew,  there  seems  no  good  reason  for  set- 
ting aside  the  received  reading.  Jerome  observes,  “ 1 
read  a short  time  since,  in  a Hebrew  volume,  which 
a Hebrew  of  the  sect  of  the  Nnzarenes  presented  to 
me,  an  apocryphal  book  of  Jeremiah,  in  which  I 
found  the  passage  word  for  woid.  But  still  I am 
rather  inclined  to  think  thnt  the  quotation  is  made 
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from  Zechariah.”  Eusebius  is  of  opinion  that  the 
passage  thus  quoted  stood  originally  in  theproph*  v 
of  Jeremiah,  but  was  either  erased  subsequently  by 
the  malice  of  the  Jews;  or  that  the  name  of 
Zechariah  was  substituted  for  that  of  JemnUii 
through  the  carelessness  of  copyists.  Angustn** 
testifies  that  the  most  ancient  Greek  copies  had  Jen- 
mia/t , and  thinks  that  the  mistake  was  orighuDr 
St.  Matthew’s.  Some  later  writers  accounted  far 
the  non-appearance  of  the  passage  in  Jeremiah,  by 
the  confusion  in  the  Greek  MSS.  of  his  prophecies— 
a confusion,  however,  it  may  be  remarked,  which  i> 
not  confined  to  the  Greek,  but  which  is  found  d» 
less  in  our  present  Hebrew  text.  Others  ag* a 
suggest  that  in  the  Greek  autograph  of  Matthc*. 
ZPIOT  may  have  been  written,  and  that  enpyies 
may  have  taken  this  for  IPIOT.  But  there  is  so 
evidence  thnt  abbreviations  of  this  kind  were  in  ue 
so  early.  Epiphnnitis  and  some  of  the  Greek  Fat  hen 
seem  to  have  read  iv  to?s  wpo<pfjrcui.  And  lb- 
most  ancient  copy  of  the  I^itin  Version  of  theGe- 
pels  omits  the  name  of  Jeremiah,  and  has  roereir 
dictum  est  per  Prophetam . It  lias  been  conjertarri 
that  this  represents  the  original  Greek  reading,  at! 
that  some  early  annotator  wrote  Tcpepi'ov  on  the 
margin,  whence  it  crept  into  the  text.  The  chow 
lies  between  this  ami  a slip  of  memory  on  the  part 
of  the  Evangelist,  if  we  admit  the  integrity  of  oci 
present  Book  of  Zechariah.  At  the  same  time  a 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  passage  as  gira 
in  St.  Matthew  does  not  represent  exactly  either 
the  Hebrew  text  of  Zechariah  or  the  version  of  th* 
I.XX.— 2.  Son  of  Meshelemiah,  or  Shekmiah, » 
Korhite,  and  keeper  of  the  north  gate  of  the  tab:- 
naele  of  the  congregation  (1  Chr.  ix.  21).— 3.  Ok 
of  the  sons  of  Jehiel  (1  Chr.  ix.  37  ).— 4.  A Lev* 
of  the  second  order  in  the  Temple  band  as  arnirjd 
by  David,  appointed  to  play  “ with  psalterie*  «■ 
Alamoth  ” (1  Chr.  xv.  18,  20).— 5.  One  cf  the 
princes  of  Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshnphat  (2  Chr. 
xvii.  7).— 6.  Son  of  the  high-priest  Jehoiadx,  is 
the  reign  of  Jonsh  king  of  Judah  (2  Chr.  xih. 
20),  and  therefore  the  king’s  cousin.  After  the 
death  of  Jehoiada  Zechariah  probably  succeeded  to 
his  office,  and  in  attempting  to  check  the  resetien 
in  favour  of  idolatry  which  immediately  followed, 
he  fell  a victim  to  a conspiracy  formed  again* 
him  by  the  king,  and  was  stoned  in  the  cart 
of  the  Temple.  The  memory  of  this  nnrighteoai 
deed  lasted  long  in  Jewish  tradition,  and  the 
evident  hold  which  the  story  hail  taken  npea 
the  minds  of  the  jteople  renders  it  probable  this 
“ Zacharias  son  of  Barachias,”  who  was  >bia 
between  the  Temple  and  the  altar  (Matt,  xriii.  & . 
is  the  same  with  Zechariah  the  son  of  Jehobk 
and  that  the  name  of  liarachias  as  his  father  a*p» 
into  the  text  from  a marginal  gloss,  the  writer  {ef- 
fusing this  Zechariah  either  with  Zechariah  thepo*- 
pliet,  who  was  the  son  of  Berechinh,  or  with  anoth'- 
Zechariah  the  son  of  Jebereehiah  (Is.  viii. 

A Kohnthite  Levite  in  the  reign  of  Josiah  *2  t^r. 
xxxiv.  12).— 8.  The  leader  of  the  sons  of  Phare-' 
who  returned  with  Ezra  (Ezr.  viii.  3).— 9.  ' 

Bebai  (Ezr.  viii.  11).— 10.  One  of  the  chiefs  of 
people  whom  Ezra  summoned  in  conncil  at  tie 
river  Ahava  (Ezr.  viii.  16).  He  stood  at  Er** 
left  hand  when  he  expounded  the  Law  to  thep-’i' 
(Neh.  viii.  4).— 11.  One  of  the  family  of  Dm0- 
who  had  mnrried  a foreign  wife  after  the  Oaf*”11' 
Ezr.  x.  26).— 12.  Ancestor  of  Athaiah,  or  L’th 1 
Neh.  xi.  4).— 13.  A Shilonite,  descendant  of  Ter'- 
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( Xeh.  xi.  5).— 14.  A priest,  son  of  Pashur  (Nell, 
xi.  12).— 15.  The  representative  of  the  priestly 
family  of  Iddo  in  the  days  of  Joiakitn  the  son  of 
-leshua  (Neh.  xii.  16).  Possibly  the  same  as  Zeclia- 
rah  the  prophet  the  son  of  lddo.— 16.  One  of  the 
priests,  son  of  Jonathan,  who  blew  with  the  trum- 
]K*ts  at  the  dedication  of  the  city  wall  by  Ezra  and 
Xehemiah  (Xeh.  xii.  35,  41).— 17.  A chief  of  the 
Keubenites  at  tiie  time  of  the  captivity  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser  (1  Chr.  v.  7).— 18.  One  of  the  priests  who 
accompanied  the  ark  from  the  house  of  Obed-edom 
(t  Chr.  xv.  24).— 19.  Son  of  Isshiah,  or  Jesiah,  a 
Kohathite  Levite  descended  from  Uzzicl  ( 1 Chr. 
xxiv.  25).— 20.  Fourth  son  of  Hosah  of  the  children 
of  Merari  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  11).— 21.  A Manassite 
(1  Chr.  xxvii.  21).— 22.  The  father  of  Jahaziel  (2 
Chr.  xx.  14).— 23.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jehoshaphat 
(2  Chr.  xxi.  2).— 24.  A prophet  in  the  reign  of 
Uzzinh,  who  appears  to  have  acted  as  the  king’s 
counsellor,  hut  of  whom  nothing  is  known  (2  Chr. 
xxvi.  5).— 25.  The  father  of  Abijah,  or  Abi,  Heze-  1 
kiah's  mother  (2  Chr.  xxix.  1).— 26.  One  of  the  i 
family  of  Asaph  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  (2  Chr.  I 
xxix.  13).— 27.  One  of  the  rulers  of  the  Temple  in  ; 
the  reign  of  Josiah  (2  Chr.  xxxv.  8).— 28.  The  son  ] 
of  Jeberechiah,  who  was  taken  by  the  prophet  Isaiah 
as  one  of  tire  “ faithful  witnesses  to  record/'  when 
he  wrote  concerning  Maher-shalal-hash-boz  (Is.  viii. 
2).  He  may  have  been  the  Levite  of  the  sime 
name,  who  in  the  reign  of  Hezekiah  nsssisted  in 
the  purification  of  the  Temple  (2  Chr.  xxix.  13). 
Another  conjecture  is  that  he  is  the  same  as  Zecha- 
l iah  the  father  of  Abi  jah,  the  queen  of  Ahaz. 

Zedad'.  One  of  the  landmarks  on  the  north 
border  of  the  laud  of  Israel,  as  promised  by  Moses 
(Xum.  xxxir.  8)  and  as  restored  by  Ezekiel  (xlvii. 
15).  A place  named  Sudild  exists  to  the  east  of 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  chain  of  Antilibamis, 
about  50  miles  E.N.E.  of  Baalbec,  and  35  S.S.E. 
of  /lums.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  ultimately 
turn  out  to  l»e  identical  with  Zedad. 

Zedechi'as.  Zedekiah  king  of  Judah  (1  Esd. 
i.  4-6 ;. 

Zedekiah.  1.  The  last  king  of  Judah  and 
Jerusalem.  He  was  the  son  of  Josiah  by  his  wife 
Ilnmutal,  and  therefore  own  brother  to  Jehoahaz 
<2  K.  xxiv.  18;  comp,  xxiii.  31).  His  original 
mime  had  been  M ATTA XI All,  which  was  changed  to  ; 
Zedekiah  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  when  he  carried  off 
his  nephew  Jehoiacliim  to  Babylon,  and  left  him  on 
the  throne  of  Jerusalem.  Zedekiah  was  but  twenty- 
one  years  old  when  he  was  thus  placed  in  charge  of 
an  impoverished  kingdom,  and  a city  which,  though 
still  strong  in  its  natural  and  artificial  impregna- 
bility, was  bereft  of  wollnigh  all  its  defenders. 
His  history  is  contained  in  a short,  sketch  of  the 
events  of  his  reign  given  in  2 K.  xxiv.  17-xxv.  7, 
and  with  some  trifling  variations,  in  Jer.  xxxix.  1-7, 
iii.  1-11,  together  with  the  still  shorter  summary 
in  2 Chr.  xxsvi.  10,  &c. ; and  also  in  Jer.  xxi. 
xxiv.  xxvii.  xx  viii.  xxix.  xxxii.  xxxiii.  xxxiv.  xxxvii. 
xxxviii.  and  Ez.  xvi.  11-21.  To  these  it  is  indis- 
pensable to  add  the  narrative  of  Josephus  {Ant.  x. 
7,  1-6,  §2).  From  these  it  is  evident  that  Zedekiah 
was  a man  not  so  much  bod  at  heart  as  weak  in 
will.  It  is  evident  from  Jer.  xxvii.  and  xxviii.  that 
the  earlier  portion  of  Zedekiah  s reign  was  marked  j 
bv  an  agitation  throughout  the  whole  of  i»yiia 
against  the  Babylonian  yoke.  Jerusalem  seems  to  ! 
have  taken  the  lead,  since  in  the  fourth  year  of  I 
Zedekiah’s  reign  we  find  ambassadors  from  all  the 
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neighbouring  kingdoms — Tyre,  Sidon,  Edom,  and 
Moab — at  his  court,  to  consult  as  to  the  steps  to  be 
taken.  This  happened  either  during  the  king’s 
absence  or  immediately  after  his  return  from  Baby- 
lon, whither  he  went  on  some  errand,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  named,  but  which  may  have  been  an 
attempt  to  blind  the  eyes  of  Nebuchadnezzar  to  his 
contemplated  revolt  (Jer.  li.  59).  The  first  act  of 
overt  rebellion  of  which  any  record  survives  wsis 
the  formation  of  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  of  itself 
equivalent  to  a declaration  of  enmity  with  Babylou. 
As  a natural  consequence  it  brought  on  Jerusalem 
an  immediate  invasion  of  the  Chaldeans.  The  men- 
tion of  this  event  in  the  Bible,  though  sure,  is  ex- 
tremely slight,  and  occurs  only  in  Jer.  xxxvii.  5-11, 
xxxiv.  21,  and  Ez.  xvii.  15-2U  ; but  Josephus  (x.  7, 
§3)  relates  it  more  fully,  and  gives  the  date  of  its 
occurrence,  namely  the  eighth  year  of  Zedekiah. 
It  appeal's  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  being  made  aware 
of  Zedekiah’s  defection,  either  by  the  non-payment 
of  the  tribute  or  by  other  means,  at  once  sent  an 
army  to  ravage  Judaea.  This  was  done,  aud  the 
whole  country  reduced,  except  Jerusalem  and  two 
strong  places  in  the  western  plain,  Lachish  and 
Azekah,  which  still  held  out  (Jer.  xxxiv.  7). 
— In  the  mean  time  Pharaoh  had  moved  to  the 
assistance  of  his  ally.  On  hearing  of  his  approach 
the  Chaldeans  at  once  raised  the  siege  aud  advanced  to 
moot  him.  The  nobles  seized  the  moment  of  respite 
to  reassert  their  power  over  the  king.  How  long 
the  Babylonians  were  absent  from  Jerusalem  we 
are  not  told.  All  we  certainly  know  is  that  on  the 
tenth  day  of  the  tenth  month  of  Zedekiah’s  ninth 
year  the  Chaldeans  were  again  before  the  walls 
(Jer.  Iii.  4).  From  this  time  forward  the  siege 
progressed  slowly  but  surely  to  its  consummation, 
with  the  acconqianimeut  of  both  famine  and  pesti- 
lence (Joseph.).  Zedekiah  again  interfered  to  pre- 
serve the  life  of  Jeremiah  from  the  vengeance  of 
the  princes  (xxxviii.  7-13),  and  then  occurred  the 
interview  between  the  king  and  the  prophet,  which 
affords  so  good  a clue  to  the  condition  of  abject  de- 
cadence into  which  a long  course  of  opposition  had 
brought  the 'weak-minded  monarch.  While  the 
king  was  hesitating  the  end  was  rapidly  coming 
nearer.  The  city  was  indeed  i-educed  to  the  List 
extremity.  The  fire  of  the  besiegers  had  through- 
out been  very  destructive  (Joseph.),  but  it  was 
now  aided  by  a severe  famine.  The  bread  had  for 
long  been  consumed  (Jer.  xxxviii.  9),  and  all  the 
terrible  expedients  bad  been  tried  to  which  the 
wretched  inhabitants  of  n besieged  town  are  forced 
to  resort  in  such  cases.  At  last,  after  sixteen 
dreadful  months,  the  catastrophe  arrived.  It  was 
on  the  ninth  day  of  the  fourth  month,  about  the 
middle  of  July,  at  midnight,  ns  Josephus  with  care- 
ful minuteness  informs  us,  that  the  breach  in  those 
stout  and  venerable  walls  was  effected.  The  moon, 
nine  days  old,  had  gone  down  below  the  hills  which 
lorm  the  western  edge  of  the  basin  of  Jerusalem, 
or  was  at  any  rate  too  low  to  illuminate  the  utter 
darkness  which  reigns  in  the  narrow  lanes  of  an 
eastern  town,  where  the  inhabitants  retire  early  to 
rest,  and  where  there  are  but  few  windows  to  emit 
light  from  the  interior  of  the  houses.  The  wretched 
remnants  of  the  army,  starved  and  exhausted,  had 
left  the  walls,  ami  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  the 
entrance  of  the  Chaldeans.  Passing  in  through  the 
breach,  they  made  their  way,  as  their  custom  was, 
to  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  for  the  Hist  time 
the  Temple  was  entered  by  a hostile  force.  The 
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alarm  quickly  spread  through  the  sleeping  city, 
and  Zedekiah,  collecting  his  wives  and  children 
(Joseph.),  and  surrounding  himself  with  the  few 
soldiers  who  had  survived  the  accidents  of  the 
siege,  made  his  way  out  of  the  city  at  the  opposite 
end  to  that  at  which  the  Assyrians  had  entered,  by 
a street  which  ran  between  two  walls,  and  issued 
at  a gate  above  the  royal  gnrdeus  and  the  Fountain 
of  Siloam.  Thence  lie  took  the  road  towards  the 
Jordan.  On  the  way  they  were  met  and  recognised 
by  some  of  the  Jews  who  had  formerly  deserted  to 
the  Chaldeans.  By  them  the  intelligence  was  com- 
municated, and,  as  soon  as  the  dawn  of  day  per- 
mitted it,  swift  pursuit  was  made.  The  king’s 
party  were  overtaken  near  Jericho,  when  just 
within  sight  of  the  river.  A few  of  the  people 
only  remained  round  the  person  of  tiie  king.  The 
rest  fled  in  all  directions,  so  that  he  was  easily 
taken.  Nebuchadnezzar  was  then  at  Kiblah,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  some  35 
miles  beyond  Baa!  bee,  and  therefore  about  ten  days’ 
journey  from  Jerusalem.  Thither  Zedekiah  and 
his  sons  were  despatched.  Nebuchadnezzar,  with  a 
refinement  of  cruelty  characteristic  of  those  cruel 
times,  ordered  his  sons  to  be  killed  before  him,  and 
lastly  his  own  eyes  to  be  thrust  out.  He  was  then 
loaded  with  brazen  fetters,  and  at  a later  period 
taken  to  Babylon,  where  lie  died.— 2.  Sou  of  Che- 
naanah,  a prophet  at  the  court  of  Ahab,  head,  or, 
if  not  head,  virtual  leader  of  the  college.  He  np- 
pears  but  once,  viz.,  as  s]>okesmnu  when  the  pro- 
phets are  consulted  by  Ahab  on  the  result  of  his 
proposed  expedition  to  liamoth-tJilend  (1  K.  xxii. ; 
2 Chr.  xviii.).  Zedekiah  had  prepared  himself  for 
the  interview  with  a pair  of  iron  horns  after  the 
symbolic  custom  of  the  prophets  (comp.  Jer.  xiii. 
xix.),  the  horns  of  the  ncm,  or  buffalo,  which  was 
the  recognised  emblem  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim 
(Dent,  xxxiii.  17).  With  those,  in  the  interval  before 
Micaiah’s  arrival,  ho  illustrated  the  manner  in 
which  Ahab  should  drive  the  Syrians  before  him. 
When  Micainh  appealed  and  had  delivered  his  pro- 
phecy, Zedekiah  sprang  forward  and  struck  him  a 
blow  on  the  face,  accompanying  it  by  a taunting 

sneer.  For  this  he  is  threatened  bv  Micainh  in 

* 

terms  which  are  hardly  intelligible  to  us,  but 
which  evidently  allude  to  some  personal  danger  to 
Zedekiah.  Josephus  relates  that  after  Micuiah  had 
spoken,  Zedekiah  again  came  forward,  and  de- 
nounced him  as  false  on  the  ground  that  his  pro- 
phecy contradicted  the  prediction  of  Elijah,  that 
Allah’s  blood  should  be  licked  up  by  dogs  in  the 
field  of  Naboth  of  Jezreel ; and  as  a further  proof 
that  lie  was  an  itnpostor,  ho  struck  him,  daring 
him  to  do  what  Iddo,  iu  somewhat  similar  circum- 
stances, had  done  to  Jeroboam — viz.,  wither  his 
hand.  As  to  the  question  of  what  Zedekiah  and 
his  followers  were,  whether  prophets  of  Jehovah  or 
of  some  false  deity,  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  enter- 
tain any  doubt.— 3.  The  son  of  Maaseiali,  a false 
prophet  iu  Babylon  (Jer.  xxix.  21,  22).  He  was 
denounced  in  the  letter  of  Jeremiah  lor  having, 
with  Ahab  the  son  of  Kolninh,  buoyed  up  the  jieople 
with  , false  hopes,  and  for  profane  anil  flagitious 
conduct.  Their  names  were  to  become  a byword, 
and  their  terrible  fate  a warning.— 4.  The  son  of 
Hannniah,  one  of  the  princes  of  Judah  in  the  time 
of  Jeremiah  (Jer,  xxxvi.  12). 

Zeeb.  One  of  the  two  44  princes  ” of  Midinn  in 
the  great  invasion  of  Israel.  He  is  always  named 
with  Out:u  (Judg.  vii.  25,viii.  3;  Ps.  lxxxiii.  IT. 


Zeeb  and  Oreb  were  slain,  probably  in  erasing  the 
Jordan  at  a ford  further  down  the  river.  Zeeb, 
the  wolf,  was  brought  to  bay  in  a winepress  which 
in  later  times  bore  his  name — the  44  winepress  of 
Zeeb.” 

Zelah.  One  of  the  cities  in  the  allotment  of 
Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  28).  Its  place  iu  the  list  U 
between  Taralah  and  ha-Eleph.  None  of  these 
places  have,  however,  been  yet  discovered.  The 
interest  of  Zelah  resides  in  the  fart  that  it  con- 
tained the  family  tomb  of  Kish  the  father  of  Suit 
(2  Sam.  xxi.  14.) 

Zelek.  An  Ammonite,  one  of  David’s  guard  (2 
Sam.  xxiii.  37  ; 1 Chr.  xi.  39). 

Zeloph'ehad.  Son  of  Ilepher,  sou  of  Gilead, 
son  of  Mnchir,  son  of  Manasseh  (Josh.  xvii.  3). 
He  was  apparently  the  second  son  of  his  fathtr 
Heplier  (1  Chr.  vii.  15).  Zelophehnd  came  out  of 
Egypt  with  Moses,  but  died  in  the  wilderness,  as  did 
the  whole  of  that  generation  (Xmn.  xiv.  35,  xxrii. 
3).  On  his  death  without  male  heirs,  his  fire 
daughters,  just  after  the  second  numbering  in  the 
wilderness,  came  before  Moses  and  Eleazar  to  daim 
the  inheritance  of  their  lather  in  the  tribe  of 
Munasseh.  The  claim  was  admitted  by  Divine 
direction  (Xum.  xxvi.  33,  xxvis.  1-11). 

Zelo'tea.  The  epithet  given  to  the  Apostle 
Simon  to  distinguish  him  from  Simon  Peter  (Liue 
vi.  15)  [CaxaaxiTE  ; SlMOX  5.] 

Zel  zah.  A place  named  once  only  (1  Sam.  i. 
2),  as  on  the  boundary  of  Benjamin,  close  to  Rachel’* 
sepulchre.  No  acceptable  identification  of  Zdzih 
has  been  proposed,  it  is  usually  considered  as  iden- 
tical with  Zelah,  the  home  of  Kish  and  Soul,  and 
that  again  with  Bcit-jala.  But  this  is  not  tenable; 
at  any  rate  there  is  nothing  to  support  it. 

Zemara'im.  One  of  the  towns  of  the  allotnMit 
of  Benjamin  (Josh,  xviii.  22).  It  is  named  be- 
tween Beth-ha-Arabah  and  Bethel,  and  therefore 
we  should  expect  to  find  Zemuraim  either  iu  tlx 
valley  or  in  some  position  on  its  western  edge, 
between  it  and  Bethel.  In  the  fonner  case  a trace 
of  the  name  may  remain  iu  Churbct  cl-Sioinra  or 
cs-Sununfi,  about  4 miles  north  of  Jericho.  In  tW 
latter  ease  Zemaraim  may  be  connected,  or  identical, 
with  MOUNT  Zkmaiiai.m,  which  must  have  Uvo 
in  the  highland  district.  Iu  either  event  Zemanum 
may  have  derived  its  name  from  the  ancient  tribe 
of  tiie  Zemnrira  or  Zemarites. 

Zemara  im,  Mount.  An  eminence  mentioned 
in  2 Chr.  xiii.  4 only.  It  was  “in  Mount 
Ephraim,”  that  is  to  say  within  the  general  district 
of  the  highlands  of  that  great  tribe.  It  apjears  to 
have  been  close  to  the  scene  of  the  engagement 
mentioned  in  the  narrative,  which  again  may  b' 
inferred  to  have  been  south  of  Bethel  and  Ephraim 
(ver.  19).  Whether  Mount  Zemaraim  is  identical 
with,  or  related  to,  the  place  of  the  same  name 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  article,  caunot  be  asce- 
tained. 

Zem'arite,  the.  One  of  the  Hamite  tribes  who, 
in  the  genenlogicd  table  of  (.Jen.  x.  (ver.  18,  and 
1 Cliron.  i.  (ver.  10),  are  represented  as  “son*  ot 
Canaan.”  Nothing  is  certainly  known  of  this  ancient 
tribe.  The  old  interpreters  (Jerusalem  Targum, 
Arabic  Version,  &c.)  place  them  at  Etncssa,  tire  mo- 
dern Hums.  Michaciis  proposes  to  locate  them  «t 
S'lnu-a  (the  Sirnyra  of  the  classical  geographer*', 
which  name  is  mentioned  by  Siiavr  as  attached  to  a 
site  of  ruins  near  Arki,  on  the  west  coast  of  Syria, 
10  or  11  miles  above  Tripoli.  Ou  the  new  French. 
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map  of  the  Lebanon  it  appears  as  Kobbet  own 
Sho'tmra , and  lies  between  Aria  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Beyond,  however,  the  resemblance  in  the 
names,  and  the  proximity  of  JiuaJ  and  Arka,  there 
is  nothing  to  prove  that  Sumra  or  Shoumra  have 
any  connexion  with  the  Tsemarites  of  the  ancient 
records. 


Zephath'.  The  earlier  name  (Judg.  i.  17)  of  a 
Cnnnanite  towu,  which  after  its  capture  and  de- 
struction was  called  by  the  Israelites  Hormaii. 
Two  identifications  have  been  pro]K>sed  for  Zephath  : 
that  of  I)r.  Robinson  with  the  well-known  Pas> 
esSuja,  by  which  the  ascent  is  made  from  the  bor- 
; ders  of  the  Arabaft  to  the  higher  level  of  the  “ South 


Zem  ira.  One  of  the  sons  of  Becher  the  sou  of  country,"  and  that  of  Mr.  Howlands  with  Sebala , 
Ben  jamin  (1  Chr.  vii.  8).  i 2J  hours  beyond  Khalasa,  on  the  road  to  Suez,  and 

Zenan  . One  of  tiie  towns  in  the  allotment  of»,  \ of  an  hour  north  ofJiohebeh  or  Buhcibeh.  On  the 
Judnh,  situated  in  the  district  of  the  Shefelah 
(Josh.  xv.  37).  It  is  probably  identical  with 
Zaanax.  Schwarz  (103)  proposes  to  identify  it 
w ith  “ the  village  Zan-nbra,  situated  2J  English 
miles  S.K.  of  Mareshah."  By  this  he  doubtless  in- 
tends the  place  which  in  the  lists  of  Robinson  is 
calleil  es-Scnabirah.  But  this  identification  is  more 
than  doubtful. 


identification  of  Mr.  Howlands  some  doubt  is  thrown 
! by  the  want  of  certainty  as  to  the  name. 

Ze'phathah,  the  Valley  of.  The  sj>ot  in  which 
Asa  joined  battle  with  Zerah  the  Ethiopian  (2  Chr. 
xiv.  10  only).  It  was  “ at  " or  rather  “ belonsrins; 
to  Mareshah.  This  would  seem  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  its  being,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Robinson, 
at  717/  C8-Sttjieh,  which  is  not  less  than  8 miles  from 


Ze  nas,  a believer,  and,  as  may  be  inferred  from  Jfarus/t , the  modem  representative  of  Mareshah 


the  context,  a preacher  of  the  Gospel,  who  is  men- 
tioned in  Tit.  iii.  13  in  connexion  with  Apollos. 
He  is  further  described  as  “ the  lawyer.”  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  whether  Zenas  was  a Homan 
jurisconsult  or  a Jewish  doctor.  Grotius  thinks 
that  he  was  a Greek  who  had  studied  Homan  law. 
The  X.  T.  usage  of  vofw<6t  leads  rather  to  the 
other  inference. 

Zeph&ni  &h.  1.  The  pedigree  of  Zephaninh,  cli. 
i.  1,  is  traced  to  his  fourth  ancestor,  Hezekiah:  suj>- 
I*>st\l  by  A ben  Ezra  to  be  the  celebrated  king  of  that 


Zephi,  1 Chr.  i.  38.  [Zepho.] 

Zepho.  A son  of  Eliphaz  son  of  Esau  (Gen. 
xxxvi.  1 1),  and  one  of  the  “ dukes,”  or  phylarchs, 
of  the  Edomites  (ver.  15).  Iu  1 Chr.  i.  38  he  is 
called  Zephi. 

Zephon.  Ziphiox  the  sou  of  Gad  (Xum.  xxvi. 
15),  and  ancestor  of  the  family  of  the  ZeI’HONITES. 

Zeph’onites,  the.  A branch  of  the  tribe  of 
Gad,  descended  from  Zephou  or  Ziphion  (Xum. 
xxvi.  15), 

Zer.  One  of  the  fortified  towns  of  the  allotment 


name.  AwUysii.  Chap.  i.  The  utter  desolation  of  ] of  Xaphtali  (Josh.  xix.  35  only),  probably  in  the 
Judaea  is  predicted  as  a judgment  for  idolatry,  and  ■ neighbourhood  of  the  S.W.  side  of  the  Lake  of  Gen- 


neglect  of  the  Lord,  the  luxury  of  the  princes,  and  the 
violence  and  deceit  of  their  dependents  (3-9).  The 
prosperity,  security,  and  insolence  of  the  people  is 
contrasted  with  the  horrors  of  the  day  of  wrath 
(10-18).  Ch.  ii .,  a call  to  repentance  (1-3),  with 
prediction  of  the  ruin  of  the  cities  of  the  Philistines, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  house  of  Judah  after  the 


nesareth  ; but  no  similar  name  appears  to  have  been 
yet  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tiberias. 

Ze’rah.  A son  of  Keuel  son  of  Esau  (Gen.  xxxvi. 
13;  1 Chr.  i.  37),  and  one  of  the  “dukes,”  or  phy- 
larchs, of  the  Edomites  (Gen.  xxxvi.  17). 

Zerah,  less  projteily,  ZaRAH.  Twin  son  with 
his  elder  brother  Phare/,  of  Judnh  and  Tamar  (lien. 


visitation  (4-7).  Other  enemies  of  Judnh.  Monb,  « xxxviii.  3U;  1 Chr.  ii.  8;  Matt.  i.  3).  His  de- 


Ammou,  are  threatened  with  jierpetual  destruction 
(8-15 ).  Ch.  iii.  The  prophet  addresses  Jerusalem, 
which  he  reproves  sharply  for  vice  and  disobedience 
(1-7).  He  then  concludes  with  a series  of  promises 
(8-20).  'fhe  chief  characteristics  of  this  hook  are 
the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  composition,  the 
grace,  energy,  and  dignity  of  its  style,  and  the 
rapid  and  effective  alternations  of  threats  and  pro- 
mises. 'fhe  geueral  tone  of  the  last  jwrtion  is 


scendnnts  were  calleil  Zarhites,  Ezmhites,  and 
Izrahites  (Xum.  xxvi.  20;  1 K.  iv.  31  ; 1 Chr. 
xxvii.  8,  11).— 2.  Son  of  Simeon  (1  Chr.  iv.  24), 
called  Zohar  in  Gen.  xlvi.  10.— 3.  A Gershonite 
Levite,  son  of  Iddo  or  Adaiah  (1  Chr.  vi.  21,  41 
[Heb.  vi.  26]'1.— 4.  The  Ethiopian  or  Cushite,  an 
invader  of  Judah,  defeated  by  Asa.  1.  In  its  form 
the  name  is  identical  with  the  Hebrew  proi*er  name 
above.  It  has  l>een  siipjHtsod  to  represent  the  Egyp- 


Messianic,  but  without  any  specific  reference  to  the  tian  USARKEN,  possibly  pronounced  USA RC HEN, 
Person  of  our  Lord,  'fhe  date  of  the  book  is  given  a name  almost  certainly  of  Semitic  origin.  2.  The 
in  the  inscription;  viz.  the  reign  of  Josiah,  from  • war  between  Asa  ana  Zerah  appears  to  have  taken 


842  to  811  B.C.  It  is  most  probable,  moreover, 
that  the  prophecy  was  delivered  before  the  1 8th 
year  of  Josiah.— 2.  A Kolmthite  Levite,  ancestor 
of  Samuel  and  Heman  ( 1 Chr.  vi.  38  [2 1]).— 3.  The 
son  of  Maaseiah  ( Jer.  xxi.  1 ),  and  sayan  or  second 
priest  in  the  reign  of  Zedekiah.  He  succeeded  Je- 
lioiada  (Jer.  xxix.  25,  28),  and  was  probably  a ruler 
of  the  Temple,  whose  ollice  it  was  among  others  to 
punish  pretenders  to  the  gift  of  prophecy.  In  this 
capacity  he  was  appealed  to  by  Sheiuaiuh  the  Xe- 
helamite  to  punish  Jeremiah  (Jer.  xxix.  29).  Twice 
was  he  sent  from  Zedekiah  to  inquire  of  Jeremiah 
the  issue  of  the  siege  of  the  city  by  the  Chaldeans 
(Jer.  xxi.  1),  and  to  implore  him  to  intercede  for 
the  ]ieoplc  (Jer.  xxxvii.  3).  On  the  capture  of  Je- 
rusalem he  was  taken  and  slain  at  Riblah  (Jer.  Iii. 
24,  27  ; 2 K.  xxv.  18,  21).— 4.  Father  of  Josiah  2 
'Zech.  vi.  10),  and  of  Hen,  according  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  received  text  of  Zech.  vi.  14. 


place  soon  after  the  loth,  and  shortly  before  the 
15th,  year  of  Asa,  probably  Late  in  the  14th.  It 
therefore  occurred  in  about  the  same  year  of 
Usarken  II.,  fourth  king  of  the  xxiind  dynasty, 
who  began  to  reign  about  the  same  time  as  the 
king  of  Judah.  Asa’s  reign,  ns  far  as  the  14th  year 
inclusive,  was  n.C.  cir.  953-940,  or,  it-  Manasseh’s 
reign  be  reckoned  of  35  years,  933-920.  3.  The 

first  ten  years  of  Asa’s  reign  were  undisturbed  by 
war.  Then  Asa  took  counsel  with  his  subjects,  and 
walled  and  fortified  the  cities  of  Judah.  He  also 
maintained  an  army  of  580,000  men,  300,000 
spearmen  of  Judah,  and  280,000  archers  of  Ben- 
jamin (2  Chr.  xiv.  1-8).  At  length,  probably  in 
the  14th  year  of  Asa,  the  anticipated  danger  came. 
Zerah,  the  Ethiopian,  with  a mighty  army  of  a mil- 
lion, invaded  the  kingdom,  and  advanced  unopposed 
in  the  field  as  far  as  Mareshah.  The  invading  army 
had  swarmed  across  the  bolder  and  devoured  the 
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Philistine  fields  before  Asa  could  march  to  meet  it. 

“ In  the  Valley  of  Zephathah  at  Mnreshah,”  the  two 
armies  met.  We  cannot  perfectly  determine  the 
site  of  the  battle.  From  the  prayer  of  Asa  we  may 
judge  that,  when  he  came  upon  the  invading  army, 
he  saw  its  hugeness,  and  so  that,  as  he  descended 
through  a valley,  it  lay  spread  out  beneath  him. 
The  Egyptian  monuments  enable  us  to  picture  the 
general  disposition  of  Zerah's  army.  The  chariots 
formed  the  first  corps  in  a single  or  double  line; 
behind  them,  massed  iu  phalanxes,  were  heavy- 
armed  troops ; probably  on  the  Hanks  stood  archers 
and  horsemen  in  lighter  foimntions.  No  doubt  the 
Ethiopian,  confident  in  his  numbers,  disdained  to 
attack  the  Hebrews  or  clear  the  heights,  but  waited 
in  the  broad  valley,  or  the  plain.  Asa’s  prayer 
before  the  battle  is  full  of  the  noble  faith  of  the  age 
of  the  Judges.  The  chariots,  broken  by  the  charge 
and  with  horses  made  unmanageable  bv  Hights  of 
arrows,  must  have  been  forced  Iwck  upon  the 
cumbrous  host  behind.  “ .So  the  Loud  smote  the 
Ethiopians  before  Asa,  nnd  before  Judah;  and  the 
Ethiopians  fled.  And  Asa  and  the  people  that 
[weje]  with  him  pursued  them  unto  Gernr : nnd 
[or  “ for  ”j  the  Ethiopians  were  overthrown,  that 
they  could  not  recover  themselves.”  So  complete 
was  the  overthrow,  that  the  Hebrews  could  capture 
and  spoil  the  cities  around  Gerah,  which  must  have 
been  in  alliance  with  Zerah.  The  after  years  of  Asa 
were  troubled  with  wars  (ver.  9);  but  they  were 
witli  Bansha  (1  K.  xv.  16,  32).  Zerah  and  his  people 
bnd  been  too  signally  crushed  to  attack  him  again. 
4.  The  identification  of  Zerah  h:u>  occasioned  some 
difference  of  opinion.  He  has  been  thought,  to  have 
been  a Cushite  of  Arabia,  or  a Cushite  of  Ethiopia 
above  Egypt,  But  lately  it  has  been  supposed  that 
Zerah  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  Usarken  I.,  second  king 
of  the  Egyptian  xxiind  dynasty  ; or  perhaps  more 
probably  Usarkcn  II.,  his  second  successor.  The 
composition  of  the  army  of  Zerah,  of  Cushiin  nnd 
Luhim  (2  Chr.  xvi.  8),  closely  resembles  that  of 
Shishnk,  of  I.ubiin,  Sukkiim,  and  Cushim  (xii.  3): 
both  armies  also  hail  chariots  and  horsemen  (xvi.  8, 
xii.  3).  The  Cushim  might  have  been  of  an  Asiatic 
Cush,  but  the  Lubim  can  only  have  been  Africans. 
The  army,  therefore,  must  have  been  of  a king  of 
Egypt,  or  Ethiopia  above  Egypt.  The  uncer- 
tainty is  removed  by  our  finding  that  the  kings  of 
the  xxiind  dynasty  employed  mercenaries  of  the 
MASHUWASIIA,  a Libyan  tribe,  which  apparently 
supplied  the  most  important  jmi  t of  their  hired  force. 
That  the  army  was  of  an  Egyptian  king  therefore 
cannot  be  doubted.  As  to  the  identification  of 
Zerah  with  an  Usarken,  we  speak  difiidentlv.  The 
name  Usarken  has  been  thought  to  be  Sargon,  in 
which  case  it  is  unlikely,  but  not  impossible,  that 
another  Hebrew  or  Shemitic  name  should  have 
been  adopted  to  represent  the  Egyptian  form.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  kings  of  the  xxiind  dynasty 
were  of  a warlike  family,  and  their  sons  constantly 
held  military  commands.  It  is  unlikely  that  an 
im;>ortant  army  would  have  been  intrusted  to  any 
but  a king  or  prince.  Usarken  is  less  remote  from 
Zerah  than  seems  at  first  sight,  and,  according  to  our 
computation,  Zerah  might  have  been  Usarken  II., 
but  according  to  Dr.  Hincks’s,  Usarken  I. 

Zerahi  ah.  A priest,  son  of  Uzzi,  and  ancestor 
of  Ezra  the  Scribe  (1  Chr.  vi.  6,  51  [Heb.  v.  32, 
vi.  36];  Ezr.  vii.  4).— 2.  Father  of  Elihoenai  of 
the  sons  of  Pahnth  Moab  (Ezr.  viii.  4). 

Zer'ed.  ’i  lie  name  of  a brook  or  valley  running 


into  the  Dead  Sea  near  its  S.E.  comer,  which 
Dr.  Iiobiuson  with  some  probability  surest*  as 
identical  with  the  Wady  el-Ahsy.  It  lay  between 
Moab  and  Edom,  and  is  the  limit  of  the  proper  Urm 
of  the  Israelites’  wandering  (Dent.  u.  14 ).  LaWiie. 
arguing  from  the  distance,  thinks  that,  the  source  of 
the  Wcubj  Ghwundcl  in  the  Arnbnh  is  the  site. 
The  Wady  el-  Ahsy  foirns  tiie  boundary  between  the 
districts  of  JeM  and  Ketch. 

Zereda.  The  native  place,  nccoiding  to  the 
present  Hebrew  text,  of  Jeroboam.  It  occurs  in 
1 K.  xi.  26  only.  The  LXX.  (iu  the  Vatican 
Codex)  for  Zereda  substitute  Sareira.  In  the  loo* 
addition  to  the  history  of  Jeroboam  winch  th«v 
translators  insert  between  1 K.  xii.  24  and  25  of 
the  Hebrew  text,  Sareira  is  fiequently  inent.ood. 
It  there  appears  as  the  town  which  Jeroboam  forti- 
fied for  Solomon  in  Mount  Ephraim;  thither  he  re- 
j xii  re  on  his  return  from  Egypt ; there  he  assembles 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  there  he  builds  a fortress. 
The  LXX.  further  make  it  the  residence  of  Jero- 
boam at  the  time  of  the  death  of  his  child,  and  they 
substitute  it  for  Tirzah  three  times  over.  Zemidi 
has  been  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Zkkkda- 
thah  (2  Chr.  iv.  17)  nnd  Zartha.n  or  Zar- 
taN  ah.  Ilut  the  two  Last  were  in  the  valley  tf 
the  Jordan,  while  Zeredah  was,  according  to  the 
repeated  statement  of  the  LXX.  on  Mount  Ephraim. 

Zere'dathah.  Named  (iu  2 Chr.  iv.  17  only* 
in  specifying  the  situation  of  the  foundries  for  ft* 
brass-work  of  Solomon’s  Temple.  In  the  parallel 
jmssage  in  1 K.  vii.  46  Zauthan  occupies  tire  place 
of  Zerednthah. 

Zererath.  A place  named  only  in  Judg.  vis. 
22,  in  describing  the  fiight  of  the  Midianite  b»«t 
before  Gideon.  It  is  natural  to  presume  that  Ze- 
rerath is  the  same  name  as  Zerednthah.  They  loth 
nj>j>ear  to  have  been  in  the  Jordan  valley.  It* 
also  difficult  not  to  suppose  that  Zererath  is  the 
same  place  with  the  Sarira  which  the  LXX.  pre*ci 
as  the  equivalent  of  Zereda  and  of  Tirzah. 

Zer’esh.  The  wife  of  Homan  the  Agagitc  ( E*U». 
v.  10,  14,  vi.  13). 

Zer'eth.  Son  of  Ashur  the  founder  of  TiImm. 
by  his  wife  Hclah  fl  Chr.  iv.  7). 

Ze'ri.  One  of  the  sons  of  Jeduthun  in  the  reign 
of  David  (1  Chr.  xxv,  3). 

Zer'or.  A Benjmnite,  ancestor  of  Kish  the  father 
of  Saul  (1  Sam.  ix.  1). 

Zer  uah.  The  mother  of  Jeroboam  tlw  son  of 
Nebnt  (1  K.  xi.  26).  . 

Zerub  babel.  The  head  of  a trile  of  Judah  at 
the  time  of  the  return  from  the  Babylonish  Cup- 
tivitv  in  the  first  year  of  Cyrus.  His  exact  paiwt- 
age  is  a little  obscure,  from  his  being  always  calM 
the  son  of  Shealtiel  (Ezr.  iii.  2,  8,  v.  2,  4c. ; Hag;, 
i.  1,  12,  14,  &c.),  and  appearing  as  such  in  lk 
genealogies  (Matt.  i.  12;  Luke  iii.  27),  whereas  in 
1 Chr.  iii.  19,  lie  is  represented  as  the  son  of  IV 
dniah.  Shealtiel  or  Salnthiel’s  brother,  and  Ceos'*" 
qucutly  as  Salathiei’s  nephew.  Probably  the  g«t«- 
logy  in  1 Chr.  exhibits  his  true  parentage,  and  ke 
succeeded  his  uncle  ns  head  of  the  house  of  Judah. 
The  history  of  Zerubbnbel  iu  the  Scripture*  b *> 
follows  : — Jn  the  first  year  of  Cyrus  lie  wa>  brine 
at  Babylon,  nnd  was  the  recognised  prince  o£  JuA*n 
in  the  Captivity,  wluit  in  later  times  was  culled  “the 
Prince  of  the  Captivity,”  or  “ the  Prince.  Ga 
the  issuing  of  Cyrus’s  decree  he  immediately  areW 
himself  of  it,  and  placed  himself  at  the  he»d 
those  of  his  countrymen  “ whose  spirit  God  i»l 
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raised  to  go  up  to  build  the  House  of  the  Lord 
which  is  in  Jerusalem/'  It  is  probable  that  he 
was  in  the  king  of  Babylon's  service,  lx>th  from  his 
having,  like  Daniel  and  the  three  children,  received 
a Chaldee  name  [SHESIIBAZZAR],  and  from  his  re- 
ceiving from  Cyrus  the  office  of  governor  of  Judaea. 
On  arriving  at  Jerusalem,  Zerubbabel’s  first  care 
was  to  build  the  altar  on  its  old  site,  and  to  restore 
the  daily  sacrifice.  But  his  great  work,  which  he 
set  about  immediately,  was  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Temple.  In  the  second  month  of  the  second  year 
of  their  return,  the  foundation  was  laid  with  all 
the  pomp  which  they  could  command.  But  there 
were  many  hindrances  and  delays  to  be  encountered 
Indore  the  work  was  finished.  The  Samaritans  or 
Cutheans  put  in  a claim  to  join  with  the  Jews  in 
rebuilding  the  Temple ; and  when  Zerubbabel  and 
his  companions  refused  to  admit  them  into  partner- 
ship they  tried  to  hinder  them  from  building,  and 
hired  counsellors  to  frustrate  their  purpose.  They 
were  successful  in  putting  a stop  to  the  work  during 
the  seven  remaining  years  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus, 
nud  through  the  eight  years  of  Cambyses  and 
Smerdis.  Nor  does  Zerubbabel  appear  quite  blame- 
less for  this  long  delay.  The  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  building  the  Temple  were  not  such  as  need  have 
stopped  the  work  ; and  during  this  long  suspension 
of  sixteen  years  Zerubbabel  and  the  rest  of  the 
people  had  been  busy  in  buildiug  costly  houses  for 
themselves.  But  in  the  second  year  of  Darius  light 
dawned  upon  the  darkness  of  the  colony  from  Ba- 
bylon. In  that  yenr — it  was  the  most  memorable 
event  in  Zerubljabcl’s  life — the  spirit  of  prophecy 
suddenly  blazed  up  with  a most  brilliant  light 
amongst  the  returned  captives.  Their  words  fell 
like  sparks  upon  tinder.  In  a moment  Zerubbabel, 
roused  from  his  apathy,  threw  his  whole  strength 
into  the  work,  zealously  seconded  by  Jeshua  and  all 
the  people.  Undeterred  by  a fresh  attempt  of  their 
enemies  to  hinder  the  progress  of  the  building,  they 
went  on  with  the  work  even  while  a reference  was 
being  made  to  Darius ; and  when,  aftqr  the  original 
decree  of  Cyrus  had  been  found  at  Ecbatana,  a 
most  gracious  and  favourable  decree  was  issued  by 
Darius,  enjoining  Tatnai  and  Shetharboznai  to  assist 
the  Jews  with  whatsoever  they  had  need  of  at  the 
king’s  exjiense,  the  work  advanced  so  rapidly  that 
on  the  third  day  of  the  month  Adar,  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Darius,  the  Temple  was  finished,  and  was 
forthwith  dedicated  with  much  pomp  and  rejoicing. 
The  only  other  works  of  ZerubUibel  which  we 
leant  from  the  Scripture  history  are  the  restoration 
of  the  courses  of  priests  and  Levites,  and  of  the 
provision  for  their  maintenance,  according  to  the 
institution  of  David  (Ezr.  vi.  18;  Neh.  xii.  47); 
the  registering  the  returned  captives  according  to 
their  genealogies  (Neh.  vii.  5) ; and  the  keeping  of 
a Passover  in  the  seventh  year  of  Darius,  with 
which  last  event  ends  all  that  we  know  of  the  life 
of  Zerubkabel  the  son  of  Shealtiel.  The  ajocryphal 
history  of  Zerubbabel,  which,  as  usual,  Josephus 
follows,  may  be  summed  up  in  a few  words,.  The 
story  told  in  1 Esdr.  iii.-vii.  is,  that  on  the  occasion 
of  a groat  feast  made  by  Darius  on  his  accession, 
three  young  men  of  his  body-guard  liad  a contest 
who  should  write  the  wisest  sentence.  That  one 
of  the  three  (Zerubbabel)  writing  “Women  are 
strongest,  but  above  all  things  Truth  beareth  away 
the  victory and  afterwards  defending  his  sentence 
with  much  eloquence,  was  declared  by  acclamation 
to  be  the  wisest,  and  claimed  tor  his  reward,  at  the 
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king’s  hand,  that  the  king  should  perform  his  vow 
which  he  had  vowed  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  and  the 
Temple.  Upon  which  the  king  gave  him  letters  to 
nil  his  treasurers  and  governors  on  the  other  side 
the  river,  with  grants  of  money  and  exemption 
from  taxes,  and  sent  him  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  ami 
the  Temple,  accompanied  by  the  families  of  which 
the  list  is  given  in  Ezr.  ii.,  Neh.  vii. ; and  then 
follows,  in  utter  confusion,  the  history  of  Zerub- 
habel  as  given  in  Scripture.  Josephus  has  also 
another  story  (Ant.  xi.  4,  §9)  which  is  not  found 
in  1 Esdr.,  of  Zorobabel  going  on  iui  embassy  to 
Darius.  It  only  remains  to  notice  Zerubbabel’s 
place  in  the  genealogy  of  Christ.  It  has  already 
been  observed  that  in  the  genealogies  Matt.  i.  12, 
and  Luke  iii.  27,  he  is  represented  as  son  of  Sala- 
thiel,  though  the  Book  of  Chronicles  tells  us  he  was 
the  son  of  I’edaiah,  and  nephew  of  Salathiel.  It  is 
of  more  moment  to  remark  that,  while  St.  Matthew 
deduces  his  line  from  Jechonias  and  Solomon,  St. 
Luke  deduces  it  through  Neri  and  Nathan.  Zerub- 
babel was  the  legal  successor  and  heir  of  Jeconiah’s 
royal  estate,  the  grandson  of  Neri,  and  the  lineal 
descendant  of  Nathan  the  son  of  David.  In  the 
N.  T.  the  name  appears  in  the  Greek  form  of 
ZORORAIIF.L. 

Zeru’iah.  A woman  who,  as  long  as  the  Jewish 
records  are  read,  wil I be  known  as  the  mother  of 
the  three  leading  heroes  of  David’s  nrmy — Abishai, 
Joab,  and  Asahel — the  “ sons  of  Zeruiah.”  She  and 
Abigail  are  specified  in  1 Chr.  ii.  13-17  as  “sisters 
of  the  sons  of  Jesse”  (v.  16).  The  expression  is  in 
itself  enough  to  raise  a suspicion  that  she  was  not  a 
daughter  of  Jesse,  a suspicion  which  is  corroborated 
by  the  statement  of  2 Sam.  xvii.  25,  that  Abigail 
was  the  daughter  of  Nalmsh.  [Nahash.]  Of 
Zeruinh’s  husband  there  is  no  mention  in  the  Bible. 

Zetham.  The  son  of  Laadan,  a Gershonite 
Levito  (l  Chr.  xxiii.  8). 

Ze’than.  A Benjamitc  of  the  sons  of  Bilhuu 
(1  Chr.  vii.  10). 

Ze'thar.  One  of  the  seven  eunuchs  of  Ahasuerus 
(Esth.  i.  10). 

Zi'a.  One  of  the  Gadites  who  dwelt  in  Bashim 
(l  Chr.  v.  13). 

Zi’ba.  A person  who  plays  a prominent  part, 
though  with  no  credit  to  himself,  in  one  of  the 
episodes  of  David’s  history  (2  Sam.  ix.  2-12,  xvi. 
1-4.  xix.  17,  29).  [Mei*hiuo8Iieth.] 

Zib'ia.  A Benjamite,  apparently  the  son  of 
Shaharaim  by  bis  wife  Hodesh  (1  Chr.  viii.  9). 

Zib'iah.  A native  of  Beershcba,  and  mother  of 
king  Joash  (2  K.  xii.  1 ; 2 Chr.  xiv.  1). 

Zib'eon.  Father  of  Annh,  whose  daughter  Aho- 
libamah  was  Esau’s  wife  (Gen.  xxxvi.  2).  Although 
called  a Hivite,  he  is  probably  the  same  as  Zil>cou 
the  son  of  Seir  the  Horite  (vers.  20,  24,  29  ; 1 Chr. 
i.  38,  40). 

Zich'ri.  1.  Son  of  Ixhar  the  son  of  Koliath 
( Ex.  vi.  2 1 ).— 2.  A Benjamite  of  the  sons  of  Shimhi 
(1  Chr.  viii.  19).— S.  A Benjamite  of  the  sons  of 
Shashak  ( l Chr.  viii.  23).— 4.  A Benjamite  of  the 
sons  of  Jeroham  (1  Chr.  viii.  27).— 5.  Son  of 
Asaph,  elsewhere  called  Zahdi  and  Zaocuk(1  Chr. 
ix.  15).— 6.  A descendant  of  Eliezer  the  6on  of 
Moses  (1  Chr.  xxvi.  25).— 7.  The  father  of  Eliezer, 
the  chief  of  the  Keubenites  in  the  reign  of  David 
(l  Chr.  xxvii.  16).— 8.  Of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
father  of  Amasiah  (2  Chr.  xvii.  16).— 9.  Father 
of  Elishaplmt,  one  of  the  conspirators  with  Je- 
hoiada  (2  Chr.  xxiii.  1).— 10.  An  Ephraimite  hero 
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in  the  invading  nrmy  of  Peknh  the  son  of  Reroaliah 
(2  Chr.  xxviii.  7).— 11.  Father  or  ancestor  of  Joei. 
14  (Neh.  xi.  9).*— 12.  A priest  of  the  family  of 
Abijah,  in  the  days  of  Joiakim  the  son  of  Jeshua 
(Neh.  xii.  17). 

Zid  dim.  One  of  the  fortified  towns  of  the  al- 
lotment of  Nnphtnli  (Josh.  xix.  35).  The  trans- 
intons of  the  Vat.  LXX.  appear  to  have  rend  the 
won!  in  the  original  “the  Tyrians,”  while  those  of 
the  Peshito-Syriac,  on  the  other  hand,  read  it  as 
“ Zidon."  The  Jerusalem  Talmud  is  probably 
nearer  the  mark  in  identifying  hat-Tsiddim  with 
Kefr  Chittai , which  Schwarz  (182)  with  much 
probability  takes  to  be  the  present  Hatiin,  a few 
miles  west  of  Tiberias. 

Zidki'jah.  A priest,  or  family  of  priests,  who  j 
signed  the  covenant  with  Nehemiah  (Neh.  x.  1). 

Zi  don  or  Si'don.  Gen.  x.  19,  15;  Josh.  xi.  8, 
xix.  28  ; Judg.  i.  31,  xviii.  28;  Joel  iii.  4 (iv.  4)  ; 
Is.  xxiii.  2,  4,  12;  Jer.  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  3;  Ez. 
xxviii.  21,  22;  Zech.  ix.  2;  Matt.  xi.  21,  22,  xv. 
21 ; Luke  vi.  17,  x.  13,  14;  Mark  iii.  8,  vii.  24, 
31. — An  ancient  and  wealthy  city  of  Phoenicia,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  in  lati- 
tude 30°  34'  05"  N.,  less  than  twenty  English 
miles  to  the  north  of  Tyre.  Its  Hebrew  nnme, 
Tsldon,  signifies  “ Fishing,”  or  “ Fisheiy  ” (see 
Gesenius,  s.  r.).  Its  modem  name  is  Saida.  It 
is  situate  in  the  narrow  plain  between  the  Lebanon 
and  the  sea.  From  a Biblical  point  of  view,  this 
city  is  interior  in  interest  to  its  neigld>our  Tyre, 
with  which  its  nnme  is  so  often  associated.  If  we 
could  believe  Justin  (xviii.  3),  there  would  be  no 
doubt  that  Zidon  was  of  greater  antiquity  than 
Tyre,  as  he  says  that  the  inhabitants  of  .Sidon, 
when  their  city  had  been  reduced  by  the  king  of 
Asealon,  founded  Tyre  the  year  before  the  capture 
of  Troy.  In  contradiction  of  this  statement,  it  has 
been  further  insisted  on,  that  the  relation  between 
a colony  and  the  mother-city  among  the  Phoeni- 
cians was  sacred,  and  that  as  the  Tyrians  never 
acknowledged  this  relation  towards  Zidon,  the  sup- 
posed connexion  between  Tyre  and  Zidon  is  morally 
impossible.  This  is  a very  strong  point.  Cer- 
tainly, there  is  otherwise  nothing  improbable  in 
Zidonians  having  founded  Tyre,  as  the  Tyrians  are 
called  Zidonians,  but  the  Zidonians  are  never  called 
Tyrians.  And  at  any  nite  this  circumstance  tends 
to  show  that  in  early  times  Zidon  was  the  most 
influential  of  the  two  cities.  This  is  shadowed 
forth  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  by  the  statement  that 
Zidon  was  the  first-bom  of  Canaan  (Gen.  x.  15), 
and  is  implied  in  the  nnme  of  “Great  Zidon,”  or 
“ the  Metropolis  Zidon,”  which  is  twice  given  to  it 
in  Joshua  (xi.  8,  xix.  28).  It  is  confirmed,  like- 
wise, by  Sidonkuis  being  used  as  the  generic  name 
of  the  Phoenicians,  or  Cannanites  (Josh.  xiii.  6 ; 
Judg.  xviii.  7);  and  by  the  reason  assigned  for 
there  being  no  deliverer  to  Laish  when  its  peace- 
able inhabitants  were  massacred,  that  **  it  was  far 
from  Zulon whereas,  if  Tyre  had  been  then  of 
equal  inqtortance,  it  would  have  l>een  more  natural 
to  mention  Tyre,  which  professed  substantially  the 
same  religion,  and  was  almost  twenty  miles  nearer 
(Judg.  xviii.  28).  From  the  time  of  Solomon  to 
the  invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar  Zidon  is  not  often 
directly  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  it  appeal's  to 
have  been  subordinate  to  Tyre.  When  the  people 
called  “ Zidonians  ” is  mentioned,  it  sometimes  seems 
that  the  Phoenicians  of  the  plain  of  Zidon  are  meant 
(1  K.  v.  0,  xvi.  31,  xi.  l,  5,  33;  2 K.  xxiii.  13). 


There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  Zidon  itself,  the 
city  properly  so  called,  was  threatened  by  Joel  (iii. 
4)  and  Jeremiah  (xxvii.  3).  Still,  all  that  is  known 
re»i>octing  it  during  the  epoch  is  very  scanty, 
amounting  to  scarcely  more  titan  that  one  of  n» 
sources  of  gain  was  trade  in  slaves,  in  which  the  in- 
habitants did  not  shrink  from  selling  inhabitants  of 
Palestine;  that  the  city  was  governed  by  kin--< 
(Jer.  xxvii.  3 and  xxv.  22) ; that,  previous  to  the 
invasion  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  it  had  furnisbed  ma- 
riners to  Tvre  (Ez.  xxvii.  8);  that,  at  one  peri»i 
it  was  subject,  in  some  sense  or  other,  to  Tyre ; 
and  that,  when  Shnlmnneser  king  of  Assyria  invaded 
Phoenicia,  Zidon  seized  the  opjortunity  to  revolt. 
During  the  Persian  domination,  Zidon  seems  t» 
have  attained  its  highest  point  of  prosperity ; and 
it  is  recorded  that,  towards  the  close  of  that  perk.l. 
it  far  excelled  all  other  Phoenician  cities  in  wealth 
and  inqiortance.  It  is  very  probable  that  the  lose 
siege  of  Tyre  by  Nebuchadnezzar  had  tended  not 
only  to  weaken  and  impoverish  Tyre,  but  likevn.*- 
to  enrich  Zidon  at  the  expense  of  Tyre.  In  tfc- 
expedition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece,  the  Sidomm.* 
were  highly  favoured,  and  were  a pre-emineo:iv 
important  element  of  his  naval  power.  The  pro- 
sperity of  Sidon  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  mi 
unsuccessful  revolt  against  Persia,  which  led  to  one 
of  the  most  disastrous  catastrophes  recorded  ;n 
history.  The  principal  circumstances  were  theM\ 
While  the  Persians  were  making  preparations  in 
Phoenicia  to  put  down  the  revolt  in  Egypt,  some 
Persian  «itrnj>s  and  generals  behaved  oppressively 
and  insolently  to  Sidonians  in  the  Sidoninn  division  of 
the  city  of  Ti  ipolis.  On  this  the  Sidonian  jieople  pro- 
jected a revolt;  and  having  first  concerted  arrange- 
ments with  other  Phoenician  cities, and  made  a treaic 
with  Nectanebiis,  they  put  their  designs  into  execu- 
tion. But  their  King  Tonnes  proved  a traitor  to 
their  cause — and  in  j>erformnnce  of  a compact  vritii 
Oclius,  he  betrayed  into  the  king’s  power  one  hun- 
dred of  the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Sidon, 
who  were  all  .shot  to  death  with  javelins.  live 
hundred  other  citizens,  who  went  out  to  the  king 
with  ensigns  of  supplication,  shared  the  same  fate; 
and  bv  concert  l»etween  Teunes  and  Mentor,  tlie 
Persian  troojw  were  admitted  within  the  gates,  ami 
occupied  the  city  walls.  The  Sidonians,  before  the 
arrival  ofOchus,  bad  burnt  their  vessels  to  prevent 
any  one’s  leaving  the  town  ; and  when  they  row 
themselves  surrounded  by  the  Persian  troops,  they 
adopted  the  desperate  resolution  of  shutting  them- 
selves up  with  their  families,  and  setting  fire  ch.1i 
man  to  his  own  house  (u.C.  351).  F’orty  thou- 
sand persons  are  said  to  have  jierished  in  the  Haim-1. 
After  this  dismal  tragedy,  Sidon  gradually  nvoreroi 
from  the  blow.  The  battle  of  Issus  was  fought 
about  eighteen  years  afterwards  (n.C.  333),  ami 
then  the  inhabitants  of  the  restored  city  opened 
their  gates  to  Alexander  of  their  own  accord,  from 
hatred,  ns  is  expressly  stated,  of  Darius  and  the  Per- 
sians. The  impolicy,  as  well  as  the  cruelty  of 
Oclius  in  his  mode  of  dealing  with  the  revolt  oi 
Sidon  now  became  apparent ; for  the  Sidonian  H«t 
in  joining  Alexander  was  an  essential  element  < : 
his  success  against  Tyre.  From  this  time  Sidon, 
being  dependent  on  the  fortunes  of  war  in  the  i\n- 
tests  between  the  successors  of  Alexander,  ceases  to 
play  any  important  political  part  in  history.  It 
became,  however,  again  a nourishing  town.  Strabo, 
in  his  account  of  Phoeuicia,  says  of  Tyre  ami  Sidon, 

“ Both  were  illustrious  and  splendid  formerly,  and 
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nor ; but  which  should  lie  called  the  capital  of 
Phoenicia,  is  a matter  of  dispute  between  the  inhab- 
itants” (xvi.  p.  756).  He  adds  that  it  is  situated 
on  the  mainland,  on  a tine  ^laturally-formed  har-  | 
hour.  He  speaks  of  the  inhabitants  as  cultivating  j 
the  sciences  of  arithmetic  and  astronomy ; and  says 
that  the  best  opportunities  were  afforded  in  Sidon 
for  acquiring  a knowledge  of  these  and  of  all  other 
branches  of  philosophy.  He  adds,  that  in  his  time, 
there  were  distinguished  philosophers,  natives  of 
Sidon,  as  Boetlms,  with  whom  lie  studied  the  phi- 
losophy of  Aristotle,  and  his  brother  Diodotus.  It 
is  to  be  observed  that  both  these  names  were 
Greek  ; and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  in  Strabo’s 
time,  Greek  was  the  language  of  the  educated 
classes  at  least,  both  iu  Tyre  and  Sidon.  This  is 
nearly  all  that  is  known  of  the  state  of  Sidon  when 
it  was  visited  by  Christ.  It  is  about  titty  miles 
distant  from  Nazareth,  and  is  the  most  northern 
city  which  is  mentioned  in  connexion  with  his  jour- 
neys. There  is  no  Biblical  reason  for  following 
minutely  the  rest  of  the  history  of  the  place.  It 
•hared  generally  the  fortunes  of  Tyre,  with  the 
exception  that  it  was  several  times  taken  and  re- 
taken during  the  wars  of  the  Crusades,  and  suffered 
accordingly  more  than  Tyre  previous  to  the  fatal 
year  1291  u.c.  Since  that  time  it  never  seems  to 
have  fallen  quite  so  low  as  Tyre. 

Zidonians.  The  inhabitants  of  Zidon.  They 
were  among  the  nations  of  Canaan  left  to  practise 
the  Israelites  iu  the  art  of  war  (Judg.  iii.  3),  and 
colonies  of  them  appear  to  have  spiead  up  into  the 
lii  11  country  from  Lebanon  to  Misrephoth-niaim 
(Josh.  xiii.  4,  6),  whence  in  later  times  they  hewed 
cedar-trees  for  David  and  Solomon  (1  Chr.  xxii.  4). 
They  oppressed  the  Israelites  on  their  first  entrance 
into  the  country  (Judg.  x.  12),  and  appear  to  have 
lived  a luxurious,  reckless  life  (Judg.  xviii.  7); 
they  were  skilful  iu  hewing  timber  (1  K.  v.  6), 
and  were  employed  for  this  purpose  by  Solomon. 
They  were  idolaters,  ami  worshipped  Ashtoreth  as 
their  tutelary  goddess  (1  K.  xi.  5,  33;  2 K.  xxiii. 
13),  as  well  as  the  sun-god  Baal,  from  whom  their 
king  was  named  (1  K.  xvi.  31).  The  term  Zidon- 
inns  among  the  Hebrews  appeal's  to  have  been 
extended  in  meaning  as  that  of  Phoenicians  among 
the  Greeks. 

Zif.  (1  K.  vi.  37.)  [Month.] 

Zi  ha.  1.  The  children  of  Zilia  were  a family 
of  Nethiniin  who  returned  with  Zembhaliel  (Kzr. 
ii.  43  ; Neh.  vii.  46).— 2.  Chief  of  the  Nethinim  in 
Ophcl  (Neh.  xi.  21).  The  name  is  probably  that 
of  a family,  and  so  identical  with  the  preceding. 

Zik  lag.  A place  which  possesses  a sjecinl  in- 
terest from  its  having  been  the  residence  and  the 
private  property  of  David.  It  is  first  mentioned  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  towns  of  Judah  iu  Josh.  xv. 
It  next  occurs,  in  the  same  connexion,  amongst  the 
places  which  were  allotted  out  of  the  territory  of 
Judah  to  Simeon  (xix.  5).  We  next  encounter  it 
in  the  possession  of  the  Philistines  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6), 
when  it  was,  at  David’s  request,  bestowed  upon 
him  by  Achish  king  of  Gath.  He  resided  there  for  a 
year  and  four  months  (ibid.  7 ; 1 Sam.  xxxi.  14,  26  ; 
1 Chr.  xii.  1,  20).  It  was  there  he  received  the 
news  of  Saul’s  death  (2  Sam.  i.  1,  iv.  10).  He 
then  relinquished  it  for  Hebron  (ii.  1).  Ziklag  is 
finally  mentioned  as  being  reinhabited  by  the  people 
of  Judah  after  their  return  from  the  Captivity  (Neh. 
xi.  28).  The  situation  of  the  town  is  difficult  to 
determine,  notwithstanding  so  many  notices.  On 
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tiie  one  hand,  that  it  was  in  “ the  south  ” seems 
certain.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  with  its  connexion  with  the  Philistines, 
and  with  the  fact — which  follows  from  the  narrative 
of  1 Sam.  xxx.  (see  9,  10,  21) — that  it  was  north 
of  the  Brook  Besor.  On  the  whole,  the  only  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  that  Ziklag  was  in  the  south  or 
Negeb  country,  with  a portion  of  which  the  Philis- 
tines had  a connexion  which  may  have  lasted  from 
the  time  of  their  residence  there  in  the  days  of 
Abraham  and  Isaac.  Ziklag  does  not  apjiear  to 
have  been  known  to  Kusebius  and  Jerome,  or  to  any 
of  tin;  older  travellers.  Mr.  Rowlands  was  told  of 
“ an  ancient  site  called  Asloodg,  or  Kasloodg,  with 
some  ancient  walls,”  three  hours  east  of  Sebata, 
which  again  was  two  hours  and  a half  south  of 
Khalasa.  This  lie  considers  as  identical  with  Ziklag. 
The  identification  is  supported  by  Mr.  Wilton 
( Xejcb,  2o9j ; but  it  is  impossible  at  present  to 
do  more  than  name  it. 

Zil  lah.  One  of  the  two  wives  of  Lamcch  the 
Caiuite,  to  whom  he  addressed  his  song  (Gen.  iv. 
19,  22,  23).  .She  was  the  mother  of  Tubal-Cain 
and  Naamah. 

Zil'pah.  A Syrian  given  by  Laban  to  his 
daughter  Leah  as  au  attendant  (Gen.  xxix.  24),  and 
by  Leah  to  Jacob  as  a concubine.  .She  was  the 
mother  of  Gail  and  Asher  (Gen.  xxx.  9-13,  xxxv. 
26,  x xxvii.  2,  xlvi.  18). 

Ziltha’i.  1.  A Bcnjamite,  of  the  sons  of  Shimhi 
(\  ('hr.  viii.  20).  — - 2.  One  of  the  captains  of 
thousands  of  Majiasseli  who  deserted  to  l>avid  at 
Ziklag  (1  Chr.  xii.  20). 

Zim'mah.  1.  A Gershonite  Levite,  sou  of  Ja- 
hnth  (1  Chr.  vi.  20). —2.  Another  Gershonite,  sou 
of  .Shimci  (1  Chr.  vi.  42);  possibly  the  same  as 
the  preceding.— 3.  Father  or  ancestor  of  Jonh,  a 
Gershonite  in  the  reign  of  Hezekinh  (2  Chr.  xxix. 
12).  At  a much  earlier  period  we  find  the  same 
collocation  of  names,  Zimmah  and  Joah  as  father 
and  son  (1  Chr.  vi.  20).  Unless  these  names  are 
the  names  of  families  and  not  of  individuals,  their 
recurrence  is  a little  remarkable. 

Zim  ran.  The  eldest  son  of  Iveturah  (Gen.  xxv. 
2 ; 1 Chr,  i.  32).  His  descendants  are  not  men- 
tioned, r.or  is  any  hint  given  that  he  was  tlie 
founder  of  a tribe.  Some  would  identify  Zimmn 
with  the  Zimri  of  Jer.  xxv.  25,  but  these  lay  too 
far  to  the  north.  The  Greek  lonn  of  the  name,  as 
found  in  the  I.XX.,  has  suggested  a comparison 
with  Z af3p£u,  the  chief  city  of  the  Ciiiaedocolpitae, 
who  dwelt  on  the  Red  Sea,  west  of  Mecca.  But 
this  is  extremely  doubtful.  Hitzig  and  Lengerke 
propose  to  connect  the  name  Zimran  with  Zimiris, 
a district  of  Ethiopia  mentioned  by  Pliny  (xxxvi. 
25, ; but  Grotius,  with  more  plausibility,  finds  a 
trace  of  it  iu  the  Zamereni,  a tribe  of  the  interior 
of  A rabia. 

Zim  ri.  1.  The  son  of  Salu,  a Sitneonite  chief- 
tain, slain  by  Phinelios  with  the  Midianitisli  princess 
Cozbi  (Num.  xxv.  14).— 2.  Fifth  sovereign  of  the 
separate  kingdom  of  Israel,  of  which  he  occupied 
the  throne  for  the  brief  period  of  seven  days  in  the 
year  U.C.  930  or  929.  Originally  iu  command  of 
half  the  chariots  in  the  royal  army,  he  gained  the 
crown  by  the  murder  of  king  Elah  son  of  Baasha. 
But  the  army  which  at  that  time  was  besieging  the 
Philistine  town  of  Gibbcthon,  when  they  heard  of 
Elali’s  murder,  pioclaimed  their  general  Oniri  king. 
He  immediately  marched  against  Tirzah,  and  took 
the  city.  Zinni  retreated  into  the  innermost  part 
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of  the  late  king’s  palace,  set  it  on  fire  and  perished 
in  the  ruins  (1  K.  xvi.  9-20). — 3.  One  of  the  five 
sons  of  Zerah  the  son  of  Judah  (1  C'hr.  ii.  6).— 
4.  Son  of  Jehoadnh  and  descendant  of  Saul  (1  Chr. 
viii.  36,  is.  42).— 5.  An  obscure  name,  mentioned 
(Jer.  sxv.  25)  in  probable  connexion  with  Dednn, 
Tema,  Buz,  Arabia,  the  “ mingled  jicople.”  No- 
thiug  further  is  known  respecting  Zitnri,  but  it 
may  possibly  be  the  same  as,  or  derived  from, 
ZlMUAS,  which  see. 

Zin.  The  name  given  to  a portion  of  the  desert 
tract  between  the  Dead  Sea,  Chur,  and  Arnbali  on 
the  E.,  and  the  general  plateau  of  the  7 Vi  which 
stretches  westward.  The  country  in  question  con- 
sists of  two  or  three  successive  terraces  of  mountain 
converging  to  mi  acute  angle  at  the  Dead  Sea’s 
southern  verge,  towards  which  also  they  slope. 
Here  the  drainage  finds  its  chief  vent  by  the  Wady 
cl-Fikrch  into  the  Glior,  the  remaining  waters  run- 
ning by  smnller  channels  into  the  Arabuh,  and  ultim- 
ately by  tiie  Wady  el-Jeib  also  to  the  Glior. 
Judging  from  natural  features,  it  is  likely  that  the 
portion  between,  and  drained  by  these  wad  vs,  is  the 
region  in  question ; but  where  it  ended  westward 
is  quite  uncertain.  Kadcsh  lay  in  it,  or  on  this 
unknown  boundary,  and  here  also  Idumea  was  con- 
terminous with  Judah  ; since  Kndesh  was  a city  in 
the  border  of  Edom  (see  KADESII;  Num.  xiii.  21, 
xx.  1,  xxvii.  14,  xxxiii.  36,  xxxiv.  3;  Josh.  xv.  1). 

Zi  na.  Zi/.ah  the  second  sou  of  Sliimei  (1  Chr. 
xxiii.  10,  comp.  11)  the  Gerahnnite. 

Zi'on.  [Jkrusamcm,  p.  391.] 

Zi'or.  A town  in  the  mountain  district  of  Judah 
(Josh.  xv.  54,  only).  It  belongs  to  the  same  group 
with  Hebron.  By  Eusebius  and  Jerome  it  is  s;>okeii 
of  as  a village  between  Aelia  (Jerusalem)  and 
Elcutheropolis  (licit  jibrin)  in  the  tribe  of  Judah. 
A small  village  named  Sa'ir  lies  on  the  road  be- 
tween Teldta  and  Hebron,  about  six  miles  north- 
east  of  the  latter,  which,  but  for  its  distance  from 
Hebron,  might  be  adopted  as  identical  with  Zior. 

Ziph.  The  name  lxmie  by  two  towns  in  the 
territory  of  Judah.  1.  In  the  south;  named  be- 
tween Ithuaii  and  Telem  (Josh.  xv.  24).  It  does 
not  appear  again  in  the  history,  nor  has  any  trace 
of  it  been  met  with.— 2.  In  the  highland  district; 
named  between  Carmel  and  Juttah  (Josh.  xv.  55). 
The  place  is  immortalised  by  its  connexion  with 
David  (1  Sum.  xxiii.  14,  15,  24,  xxvi.  2).  These 
passages  show,  that  at  that  time  it  had  near  it  a 
wilderness  («".  c.  a waste  pasture-ground)  and  a 
wood.  The  latter  has  disappeared,  but  the  former 
icmains.  The  name  of  Zif  is  found  about  three 
miles  8.  of  Hebron,  attached  to  a rounded  bill  of 
some  100  feet  in  height,  which  is  called  Tell  Zif. 
About  the  same  distance  still  further  8.  is  Kurmiil 
(Carmel),  and  between  them  a short  distance  to  the 
NV.  of  the  road  is  Yutta  (Juttah).  “Zib”  is 
mentioned  in  the  Onomasticon  ns  8 miles  east  cf 
Hebron;  “ the  village,”  adds  Jerome,  “in  which 
David  hid  is  still  shown.”  This  can  hardly  be  the 
6pot  referred  to. 

Ziph.  8on  of  Jehaleleol  (1  Chr.  iv.  16). 

Ziph’ah.  Another  son  of  Jehalelcel  ( I Chr.  iv.  16). 

Zi  phims,  the.  The  inhabitants  of  Zirit  2.  In 
this  form  the  name  is  found  in  the  A.V.  only  iu  the 
title  of  Ps.  liv.  In  the  narrative  it  occurs  iu  the 
more  usual  form  of 

Zi’phites,  the,  1 Sam.  xxiii.  19;  xxvi.  1. 

Ziph  ion.  Sou  of  Gad  (Gen.  xlvi.  16);  else- 
where called  Zi;i»hox. 
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Ziph  ron.  A point  in  the  north  boundary  of  the 
Promised  lumd  as  specified  by  Moses  (Num.  miv. 
9).  It  occurs  between  Zedad  and  Hatsar-Eu-m.  If 
Zedad  is  Sudiid,  and  Hfitsar-Euan  Kurietein,  a*  i> 
not  im{>ossible,  then  Ziphrou  must  lx:  looked  for 
somewhere  between  the  two.  At  present  no  name 
at  all  suitable  has  been  discovered  in  this  direction. 

Zip  por.  Father  of  Balak  king  of  Monb.  His 
name  occurs  only  ill  the  expression  “ son  of  Zipjor" 
(Num.  xxii.  2,  4,  10,  16,  xxiii.  18  ; Josh.  xxir. 
9;  Judg.  xi.  25).  Whether  he  was  the  “former 
king  of  Moab  ” alluded  to  in  Num.  xxi.  26,  we  are 
not  told,  nor  do  we  know’  that  he  himself  ever  reigned. 

Zip  porah.  Daughter  of  lleuel  or  Jethro,  the 
priest  of  Midian,  wife  of  Moses,  and  mother  of  hi* 
two  sons  Gershom  and  Eliezer  (Ex.  ii.  21,  iv.  23, 
x viii.  2 ; comp.  6).  The  only  incident  recoideJ  in 
her  life  is  that  of  the  circumcision  of  Gershom  (ir. 
24-26).  It  has  been  suggested  that  Zipj*omh  wai 
the  Cushite  (A.  V.  “ Ethiopian  ”)  wife  who  fur- 
nished Miriam  and  Aaron  with  the  pretext  for  their 
attack  on  Moses  (Num.  xii.  1,  &c.).  The  chief 
ground  for  this  appears  to  be  that  in  a passage  of 
Habakkuk  (lii.  7)  the  names  of  Cushan  and  Midi.ui 
arc  mentioned  together.  The  most  probable  sug- 
gestion appears  to  be  tliat  of  Ewald,  namely  that 
the  Cushite  was  a second  wife,  or  a concubine 
taken  by  Moses  during  the  march  through  the 
wilderness. 

Zith  ri.  Properly  “ Sitliri one  of  the 
of  Uzziel,  the  sou  of  Kohatli  (Ex.  vi.  22).  In  Kx. 
vi.  21,  “ Zitliri ’’  should  be  “Zicliri,”  as  iu  A.V. 
of  1611. 

Ziz,  the  Cliff  of.  The  j»ass  by  which  the  horde 
of  Moabites,  Ammonites,  and  Mehuuim,  made  their 
way  up  front  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  to  the 
wilderness  of  Judah  near  Tekoo  (2  Chr.  xx.  16 
only;  comp.  20).  There  can  be  very  little  doubt 
I that  it  was  the  pass  of  Ain  July — “ tlie  very  same 
: route,”  as  Dr.  Robinson  remarks,  “which  is  truea 
| by  the  Arabs  in  their  marauding  expeditions  at  the 
' present  day.”  The  very  name  may  jwihaps  be 
still  traceable  in  cl  Husasah. 

Zi’za.  1.  8on  of  8hiphi  a chief  of  the  Simeo> 

I ites  in  the  leign  of  Hczekiah  (1  Chr.  iv.  37 j.— 2. 

I Son  of  Rehoboam  by  Manchah  the  granddaughter  ol 
i Absalom  (2  Chr.  xi.  20). 

Zi’zah.  A Gerslionite  Levite,  second  sou  of 
Shimci  (1  Chr.  xxiii.  11)  ; called  ZlNA  in  ver.  10. 

Zo'an,  an  ancient  city  of  lower  Egypt,  near  the 
eastern  border.  Its  Shemitic  mane  indicate  a 
place  of  dei>arture  from  a country.  The  Egvptiaa 
name  HA-AWAR,  or  PA- A WAR,  Avari*,  means 
“ the  abode  ” or  “ house  ” of  “ going  out  ” or  “de- 
parture.” Zoau,  or  Tauis,  is  situate  in  N.  hit.  31°, 
E.  long.  31°  55',  on 
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31°  55',  on  the  east  bank  of  the  cinxl 
which  was  formerly  theTauitic  branch.  Anciently 
a rich  plain  extended  due  east  as  far  as  Pelusium, 
alKHit  thirty  miles  distant,  gradually  narrowing 
towards  the  east,  so  that  in  a south-easterly  dim> 
tion  from  Tonis  it  was  not  more  than  half  fid3 
breadth.  Of  old  it  was  a rich  marsh-land,  wateud 
by  four  of  the  seven  branches  of  the  Nile,  tl»e  I'ath- 
mitic,  Mendesiau,  Tanitic,  and  Pelusiac,  and 
by  the  cool  breezes  of  the  Mediterranean,  laws 
while  Egypt  was  ruled  by  native  kings,  ww  the 
chief  town  of  tliis  territory,  and  an  important  port 
towards  the  eastern  frontier.  It  was  rebuilt  by 
Salatis  the  first  of  the  shepherd  kings,  the  indite 
of  8alatis  was  not  to  overawe  Egypt  but  to  Dtp 
out  the  Assyrians.  The  jiosition  of  Tatii-*  expUin* 
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the  rase.  Like  the  other  principal  cities  of  this 
tract,  Pelusinm,  Bubnstis,  mul  Heliopolis,  it  lay  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  river,  towards  Syria.  But 
Tnnis,  though  doubtless  fortified  ])artly  with  the 
object  of  repelling  nn  invader,  was  too  far  inland 
to  be  the  frontier-fortress.  Manet  ho  explicitly 
states  Avaris  to  have  been  older  than  the  time 
of  the  Shepherds  ; but  there  are  reasons  for  question- 
ing his  accuracv  in  this  matter.  The  name  is 
more  likely  to  be  of  foreign  than  of  Egyptian 
origin,  for  Zoan  distinctly  indicates  the  place  of 
departure  of  a migratory  people,  whereas  Avaris 
h:is  the  simple  signification  **  abode  of  departure.” 
A remarkable  passage  in  the  Book  of  Numbers,  not 
hitherto  explained,  **  Now  Hebron  was  built  seven 
years  before  Zoan  in  Egypt”  (xiii.  22),  seems  to 
determine  the  question.  Hebron  was  already  built 
in  Abraham’s  time,  and  the  Shepherd-invasion  may 
l>e  dated  about  the  same  period.  Whether  some 
older  village  or  city  were  succeeded  by  Avaris  mat- 
ters little:  its  history  begins  in  the  reign  of  Salatis. 
What  the  Egyptian  records  tell  us  of  this  city  may 
be  briefly  stater! . Apcpee.  probably  Apophis  of  the 
xvth  dynasty,  a Shepherd-king  who  reigned  shortly 
before  the  xviiith  dynasty,  built  a temple  here  to 
Set,  the  Egyptian  Baal,  and  worshipped  no  other 
pod.  According  to  Manetho,  the  Shepherds,  after 
."*1 1 years  of  rule,  were  expelled  from  nil  Egypt  and 
shut  up  in  Avaris,  whence  they  were  allowed  to 
depart  by  capitulation  about  1J.C.  1500.  Humeses 
II.  embellished  the  great  temple  of  Tnnis,  and  was 
followed  by  his  son  Menptah.  We  believe  that  the 
I’hnraoh  of  Joseph  as  well  ns  the  oppressors  were 
Shepherds,  the  former  ruling  at  Memphis  and  Zoan, 
the  latter  probably  at  Zoan  only.  Zoan  is  men- 
tioned in  connexion  with  the  Blagues  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  city 
spoken  of  in  the  narrative  in  Exodus  as  that  where 
l'haraoh  dwelt  (Bs.  Ixxviii.  42,  43).  After  the 
fall  of  the  emjllro,  the  first  dynasty  is  the  xxist, 
called  by  Manetho  that  of  Tanites.  Its  history  is 
obscure.  The  xxiiird  dynasty  is  called  Tanite,  and 
its  last  king  is  probably  Sethos,  the  contemporary  of 
Tirhnknh,  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  At  this  time 
Tunis  once  more  appears  in  sacred  history  ( Is.  xxx.  4). 
As  mentioned  with  the  frontier-town  Tahpanhes, 
Tunis  is  not  necessarily  the  enpifid.  But  the  same 
prophet  perhaps  more  distinctly  points  to  a Tanite 
line  (six.  13).  The  doom  of  Zion  is  foretold  by  Ezekiel 
“ I will  set  fire  in  Zoan  ” (xxx.  14),  where  it  occurs 
among  the  cities  to  be  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Zo’ar.  One  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  the  land 
of  Canaan.  Its  original  name  was  Bki.a  (Gen. 
xiv.  2,  8).  It  was  in  intimate  connexion  with  the 
cities  of  the  “ plain  of  Jordan  ” — Sodom,  Gomorrah, 
Admah,  and  Zeboiim  (see  also  xiii.  10;  but  not 
x.  19).  In  the  general  destruction  of  the  cities  of 
the  plain,  Zoar  was  spared  to  afford  shelter  to  Lot 
(xix.  22,  23,  30).  It  is  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  the  death  of  Moses  as  one  of  the  landmarks 
which  bounded  his  view  from  Bisgah  (Deut.  xxxiv.  3). 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  known  in  the  time  both 
of  Isaiah  (xv.  5)  and  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  34).  These 
are  all  the  notices  of  Zoar  contained  in  the  Bible. 

1.  It  was  situated  in  the  same  district  with  the 
four  cities  already  mentioned,  viz.  in  the  “ plain  ” 
or  “circle”  “of  the  Jordan,”  and  the  narrative  of 
Gen.  xix.  evidently  implies  that  it  was  very  near  to 
Sodom  (ver.  15,  23,  27).  The  definite  position  of 
Sodom  is,  and  probably  will  always  be,  a mystery, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  plain  of  the 
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Jordan  was  at  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sen,  and  that  the 
cities  of  the  plain  must  therefore  have  l>een  situated 
there  instead  of  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  as 
it  is  generally  taken  for  granted  they  were.  The 
grounds  for  this  conclusion  are  as  follows: — 
(a.)  The  northern  and  larger  portion  of  the  lake 
has  undoubtedly  existed  in,  or  very  nearly  in,  its 
present  form  since  a date  long  anterior  to  the  age 
of  Abraham.  The  Jordan  therefore  at  that  date 
discharged  itself  into  the  lake  protty  nearly  where 
it  does  now,  and  thus  the  “ plain  of  the  Jordan,” 
unless  unconnected  with  the  river,  must  have  lain 
on  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (b.)  The  plain  was 
within  view  of  the  spot  from  which  Abraham  and 
Lot  took  their  survey  of  the  country  (Gen.  xiii.  1-13). 
Now  the  lower  j«rt  of  the  course  of  the  Jordan  is 
plainly  visible  from  the  hills  east  of  Beitin.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  southern  half  of  the  Dead  Sea 
is  not  only  too  far  oil'  to  be  discerned,  but  is 
actually  shut  out  from  view  by  intervening  heights, 
(c.)  In  the  account  of  the  view  of  Moses  from 
Bisgah  the  ciccnr  is  more  strictly  defined  ns  “ the 
ciccar  of  the  plain  of  Jericho”  (A.  V.  “plain  of 
the  valley  of  Jericho  "),  and  Zoar  is  mentioned  in 
immediate  connexion  with  it.  Now  no  person  who 
knows  the  spot  from  actual  acquaintance  or  from 
study  of  the  topography  can  believe  that  the  “ plain 
of  Jericho  ” can  have  been  extended  to  the  southern 
end  of  the  Dead  Sea.  These  considerations  appear 
to  render  it  highly  prolmble  that  the  Zoar  of  the 
Bentnteuch  was  to  the  north  of  the  Dead  Sen,  not 
far  from  its  northern  end,  in  the  general  parallel  of 
Jericho.  That  it  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
valley  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  fact  that  the 
descendants  of  Lot,  the  Moabites  and  Ammonites, 
are  in  possession  of  that  country  ns  their  original 
seat  when  they  first  appear  in  the  sacred  history. 

2.  The  passages  in  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  in  which 
Zoar  is  mentioned  give  no  clue  to  its  situation. 

3.  So  much  for  the  Zoar  of  the  Bible.  When 
however  we  examine  the  notices  of  the  place  in  the 
post-biblical  sources  we  find  a considerable  difl'er- 
ence.  In  these  its  position  is  indicated  with  more  or 
less  precision,  as  at  the  S.E.  end  of  the  Dead  Sea. 
Thus  Josephus  says  that  it  retained  its  name  to  his 
day  {Ant.  i.  11,  §4),  that  it  was  at  the  further  end 
of  the  Asphaltic  Lake,  in  Arabia — by  which  he 
means  the  country  lying  S.E.  of  the  lake,  whose 
capital  was  Betni.  The  notices  of  Eusebius  arc  to 
the  same  tenour.  To  these  notices  of  Eusebius  St. 
Jerome  adds  little  or  nothing.  In  more  modern 
times  Zoar  is  mentioned  by  the  Crusading  his- 
torians. Fulcher  states  that  “ having  encircled 
the  southern  part  of  the  lake  on  the  road  from 
Hebron  to  Betra,  we  found  there  a large  village 
which  was  said  to  be  Segor,  in  a channing  situa- 
tion, and  abounding  with  dates.  Here  we  begun  to 
enter  the  mountains  of  Arabia.”  The  natural 
inference  from  the  description  of  Fulcher  is,  that 
Segor  lay  in  the  Wady  Kerak , the  ordinary  road, 
then  and  now,  from  the  south  of  the  Dead  Sea  to 
the  eastern  highlands.  The  conjecture  of  Irby  and 
Mangles  (June  1,  and  see  May  9),  that  the  extens- 
ive ruins  which  they  found  in  the  lower  part  of 
this  Wady  were  those  of  Zoar,  is  therefore  prob- 
ably accurate.  The  name  Dra’a  or  Dcra’ah , which 
they,  Boole  and  Burckhardt  (July  15),  give  to  the 
valley,  may  even  without  violence  be  accepted  as  a 
corruption  of  Zoar.  4.  To  the  statements  of  the 
mediaeval  travellers  just  quoted  there  are  at  least 
two  remarkable  exceptions.  (1.)  Brocardus  (cir. 
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a.d.  1290),  the  author  of  the  Dcscriptio  Tcrrac 
Sanctac,  states  (cap.  vii.)  that  “ five  leagues 
(leucae)  to  the  south  of  Jericho  is  the  city  of 
Segor,  situated  beneath  the  mouutnin  of  Engnddi, 
betwwn  which  mountain  and  the  Dead  Sea  is  the 
statue  of  salt.”  (2.)  The  statement  of  Thietmar 
(a.D.  1217)  is  even  more  singular.  After  visiting 
Jericho  and  Gilgal  he  arrives  at  the  “ fords  of 
Jordan  ” (xi.  20),  where  Israel  crossed  aud  where 
Christ  was  baptised,  and  where  then,  as  now, 
the  pilgrims  bathed  (22).  Crossing  this  ford  (33) 
he  arrives  at  “ the  field  and  the  spot  where 
the  Lord  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorro.”  After 
a description  of  the  lake  come  the  following 
words  : — “ On  the  shore  of  this  lake,  about  a 
mile  {ad  miliar e)  from  the  spot  at  which  the 
Lord  was  baptised  is  the  statue  of  salt  into  which 
Lot’s  wife  was  turned  ” (47).  “ Hence  I came 

from  the  lake  of  Sodom  and  Gomorra,  and  arrived 
at  Segor,  where  Lot  took  refuge  after  the  over- 
throw of  Sodom  ; which  is  now  called  in  the 
Syrian  tongue  Zora,  but  in  Latin  the  city  of  palms.” 
It  seems  almost  certain  from  his  description  that 
the  site  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  pillar  of  salt, 
and  Zoar,  were  all  seen  by  him  on  the  east  of  the 
Dead  Sea — the  two  first  at  its  north-east  end.  5. 
But  putting  aside  the  accounts  of  Brocnrdus  and 
Thietmar,  as  exceptions  to  the  ordinary  mediaeval 
belief  which  placed  Zoar  at  the  Wady  ed  Dra'a , 
how  am  that  belief  be  reconciled  with  the  inference 
drawn  above  from  the  statements  of  the  Pentateuch  ? 
It  agrees  with  those  statements  in  one  particular 
only,  the  position  of  the  place  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  lake.  In  everything  else  it  disagrees  not  only 
with  the  Pentateuch,  but  with  the  locality  ordin- 
arily assigned  to  Sodom.  This  has  led  M.  de 
San  Icy  to  place  Zoar  in  the  Wady  Zuxrcirah,  the 
pass  leading  from  Hebron  to  the  Dead  Sea.  But  the 
names  Zuweirah  and  Zoar  are  not  nearly  so  similar 
in  the  originals  as  they  are  in  their  western  forms. 

Zoha,  or  Zoltah,  is  the  name  of  a portion  'of 
Syria,  which  formed  a separate  kingdom  in  the 
time  of  the  Jewish  monarehs,  Saul,  David,  and  Solo- 
mon. It  is  difficult  to  fix  its  exact  position  and  limits ; 
but  there  seem  to  be  grounds  tor  regarding  it  as 
lying  chiefly  eastward  of  Coele-Syria,  and  extending 
thence  north-east  and  east,  towards,  if  not  even  to, 
the  Euphrates.  We  first  hear  of  Zobah  in  the 
time  of  Saul,  when  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a separ- 
ate country,  governed  apparently  by  a number  of 
kings  who  owned  no  common  head  or  chief  (1  Sam. 
xiv.  47).  Some  forty  years  later  than  this,  we 
find  Zobah  under  a single  ruler,  Hadadezer,  son  of 
Jiehcb.  He  had  wars  with  Toi,  king  of  Hamath 
(2  Sam.  viii.  10),  and  held  various  petty  Syrian 
princes  as  vassals  under  his  yoke  (2  Sam.  x.  19). 
David  (2  Sam.  viii.  3)  attacked  Hadadezer  in  the 
•early  part  of  his  reign,  defeated  his  army,  and  took 
from  him  a thousand  chariots,  seven  hundred 
(seven  thousand,  1 Chr.  xviii.  4)  horsemen,  and 
20,000  footmen.  Hadadezer’s  allies,  the  Syrians  of 
Damascus,  were  defeated  in  a great  battle.  The 
wealth  of  Zobah  is  very  apparent  in  the  narrative 
of  this  campaign.  It  is  not  clear  whether  the 
Syrians  of  Zobah  submitted  and  became  tributary 
on  this  occasion,  or  whether,  although  defeated, 
they  were  able  to  maintain  their  independence.  At 
any  rate  a few  yeai-s  later,  they  were  again  in  arms 
against  David.  The  war  was  provoked  by  the 
Ammonites,  who  hired  the  services  of  the  Syrian!  of 
Zobah.  The  allies  were  defeated  in  a great  battle 


by  Joab,  who  engaged  the  Syrians  in  petsori 
(2  Sam.  x.  9).  Hadadezer,  upon  this,  made  x last 
effort  (1  Chr.  xix.  10).  A battle  was  fought  near 
Helam,  where  the  Syrians  of  Zobah  and  their  new 
allies  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  Zobah, 
however,  though  suldued,  continued  to  cause 
trouble  to  the  Jewish  kings.  A man  of  Z/Wi, 
Uczon,  son  of  Eliadah,  made  himself  master  of 
Damascus,  where  he  proved  a fierce  adversary  to 
Israel  all  through  the  reign  of  Solomon  (1  K.  u, 
23-23).  Solomon  also  was,  it  would  seem, 
engaged  in  a war  with  Zobah  itself  (2  Chr.  viii.  3;. 
This  is  the  last  that  we  hear  of  Zobah  in  Scripture. 
The  name,  however,  is  found  at  a later  date  in  the 
Inscriptions  of  Assyria,  where  the  kingdom  of 
Zobah  seems  to  intervene  lietweeu  Ilamath  aid 
Damascus. 

Zo  bebah.  Son  of  Coz,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  8). 

Zo  har.  1.  Father  of  Kphron  the  Hittito  (Gen. 
xxiii.  8,  xxv.  9).— 2.  One  of  the  sons  of  Simwa 
(Gen.  xlvi.  10;  Ex.  vi.  15);  culled  Zerah  id 
1 Chr.  iv.  24. 

Zohel'eth,  the  Stone.  This  was  “by  Kb 

Rogel  ” (IK.  i.  9);  and  therefore,  if  Ea  Itogei  be 
the  modem  Um-*d~Dcraj,  this  stone,  “ where 
Adonijah  slew  sheep  and  oxen,”  was  in  all  like- 
lihood not  till*  from  the  well  of  the  Virgin.  Khr 
Targumists  translate  it  “the  rolling  sum; "ad 
Kashi  affirms  that  it  was  a large  stooe  <o  which 
the  young  men  tried  their  strength  in  attempting 
to  roll  it.  Others  make  it  “ the  serpent  Mot." 
Others  connect  it  with  running  water ; but  tbee 
is  nothing  strained  in  making  it  “ the  stone  of  the 
conduit”  {Mazchclah),  from  its  proximity  to  tW 
great  rock-conduit  or  conduits  tliat  poured  into 
Si  loam. 

Zoheth.  Son  of  Ishi  of  the  tribe  of  Judah 
(1  Chr.  iv.  20). 

Zo  phah.  Son  of  Ilolem,  or  Hpthnm,  the  sea  oi 
Ileber,  an  Asherite  (1  Chr.  vii.  35,  3*5). 

Zopha'i.  A Kohathite  Levite,  son  of  Elkannh 
and  ancestor  of  Samuel  (1  Chr.  vi.  26  [H3>-  |a 
ver.  35  he  is  called  Zuph. 

Zo’phar.  One  of  the  three  friends  of  Job  'Job 
ii.  11,  xi.  1,  xx.  1,  xlii.  9). 

Zophim,  the  Field  of.  A spot  on  or  near  the 
top  of  l’isgah,  from  which  Balaam  had  his  second 
view  of  the  enGimpment  of  Israel  (Num.  xxiii.  1C. 
If  the  word  sudeh  (rendered  “ field  ”)  may  b” 
taken  in  its  usual  sense,  then  the  “ field  of 
Zophim”  was  a cultivated  spot  high  up  on  the  top 
of  the  range  of  l’isgah.  But  that  word  is  the 
almost  invariable  term  for  a portion  of  the  upper 
district  of  Moab.  The  position  of  the  field  oi 
Zophim  is  not  defined.  May  it  not  be  the  same 
place  which  later  in  the  history  is  mentioned  as 
Mizpah-Moab? 

Zorah.  One  of  the  towns  in  the  allotment 
of  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  41).  It  is  previ- 
ously mentioned  (xv.  33)  in  the  catalogue  of  Judah, 
among  the  places  in  the  district  of  the  Shefelah 
(A.  V.  ZORKAIl).  In  both  lists  it  is  in  immediate 
proximity  to  Eshtaol.  Zorah  was  the  residence 
of  Manoah  and  the  native  place  of  Samson.  Zorah 
is  mentioned  amongst  the  places  fortified  by  Keho* 
boiim  (2  Chr.  xi.  10).  In  the  OnonuisHcon  it  is 
mentioned  as  lying  some  10  miles  north  of  Eleu- 
tiieropolis  on  the  road  to  Nicopolis.  By  the  Jew-* 
traveller  hap-Parchi,  it  is  specified  as  three  hours 
S.E.  of  Lydd.  These  notices  agree  in  dutch00"" 
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though  ia  neither  is  the  distance  nearly  sufficient — 
with  the  modern  village  of  Sur'ah,  which  has  been 
visited  by  Dr.  Robinson  and  Tobler.  It  lies  just 
below  the  brow  of  a sharp-pointed  conical  hill,  at 
the  shoulder  of  the  ranges  which  there  meet  and 
form  the  north  side  of  the  Wady  Ghurab , the 
northernmost  of  the  two  branches  which  unite  just 
below  Sur'aJi , and  form  the  great  Wady  Surar. 
In  the  A.  V.  the  name  appeal's  also  as  Zakkaii 
and  Zoueaii. 

Zo'rathites,  the,  ».  c.  the  people  of  Zouah, 
mentioned  in  1 Chr.  iv.  2 as  descended  from 
Shobal. 

Zo  reah.  Another  form  (Josh.  xv.  33)  of  the 
name  usually  given  in  the  A.  V.  as  Zoiiak. 

Zo'rites,  the,  are  named  in  the  genealogies  of 
Judah  (1  Chr.  ii.  54)  apparently  amongst  the  de- j 
scendants  of  Salma  and  near  connexions  of  Joab. 

Zorob'abel.  1 Esd.  iv.  13 ; v.  5-70  ; vi.  2-29 ; 
Ecclus.  xlix.  11;  Matt.  i.  12,13;  Luke  iii.  27. 
^Zerubljabel.] 

Zu'ar.  Father  of  Nethanoel  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
of  Issachar  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Nura.  i.  8, 
ii.  5,  vii.  18,  23,  x.  15). 

Zuph,  the  land  of.  A district  at  which  Saul 
and  his  servant  arrived  after  passing  through  those 
of  Shalisha,  of  Slialim,  and  of  the  Benjamites 
(1  Sam.  ix.  5 only).  It  evidently  contained  the 
city  in  which  they  encountered  Samuel  (ver.  6), 
and  that  again  was  certainly  not  far  from  the 
**  tomb  of  Rachel.”  The  only  trace  of  the  name  of 
Znph  in  modern  Palestine,  in  any  suitable  locality, 
is  to  be  found  in  Svba,  a well-known  place  about 
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seven  miles  due  west  of  Jerusalem,  and  five  miles 
south-west  of  Kcby  Samuril.  But  this  is  at  the 
best  no  mom  than  conjecture,  and  unless  the  land 
of  Zuph  extended  a good  distance  east  of  Scfyi,  the 
city  in  which  the  meeting  with  Samuel  took  place 
could  hardly  be  sufficiently  near  to  Rachel’s  se- 
pulchre. 

Zuph.  A Kohathite  Levite,  ancestor  of  Elkanah 
and  Samuel  (1  Sam.  i.  1 ; 1 Chr.  vi.  35  [20]). 
In  1 Chr.  vi.  20  he  is  called  ZoniAi. 

Zur.  1.  Father  of  Cozbi  (Num.  xxv.  15),  and 
one  of  the  five  princes  of  Midiau  who  were  slain  by 
the  Israelites  when  Balaam  fell  (Num.  xxxi.  8).— 
2.  Son  of  Jehiel  the  founder  of  Gibeon  (1  Chr.  viii. 
30,  ix.  36). 

Zu'riel.  Son  of  Abihail,  and  chief  of  the  Mera- 
ritc  I.evites  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  (Num.  iii. 
35). 

Zurishadda'i.  Father  of  Shelumiel,  the  chief 
of  the  tribe  of  Simeon  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus 
(Num.  i.  6,  ii.  12,  vii.  36,  41,  x.  19). 

Zu'zims,  the.  The  name  of  an  ancient  people 
who  lying  in  the  path  of  Chedorlaomer  and  his 
allies  were  attacked  and  overthrown  by  them  (Gen. 
xiv.  5 only).  Of  the  etymology  or  signification  of 
the  name  nothing  is  known.  Hardly  more  ascer- 
tainable is  the  situation  which  the  Zuzim  occupied. 
There  is  some  plausibility  in  the  suggestion  of 
Ewald,  that  the  Zuzim  inhabited  the  country  of 
the  Ammonites,  and  were  identical  with  the  Znm- 
zummim,  who  are  known  to  have  been  exterm- 
inated and  succeeded  in  their  land  by  the  Am- 
monites. 


TiIE  END. 
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